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D WAR D VI, only ſon and ſuc- 
ceſſor to Henry VIII, was nine years 
and three months old when he aſcend- 
ed the throne, by the deceaſe of the 

king, his father. His majority was fixed to 

the 18th year of his age, by the late king's 
will, but he died before he came to it, after 

a ſhort reign of ſix years and five months. 

The Hiſtory, therefore, of theſe ſix years, as 

may be eaſily judged, will not be ſo much the 

Hiſtory of the king himſelf, as of his gover- 

nors and miniſters. There was reaſon to hope 

extraordinary things from this young prince, 
had it pleaſed God to bleſs him with a longer 


His dipoſi- like, He had an excellent memory, a won- 
tion and 
good qual- 


ries. 


laborious, ſparing no pains to qualify himſelf 


eight years of age, he wrote Latin letters to 
his father. French was as familiar to him as 
Engliſh. He learnt alſo Greek, Spaniſh, and 
Italian, After that, he applied himſelf to the 
liberal ſciences, wherein he made an aſtoniſh- 
ing progreſs. Cardan, who ſaw him in his 
15th year, ſpeaks of him as of the wonder of 


Burnet. 


ſopher was the leſs ſuſpicious, as it was after 


* 


OL, I. 


1 * a . 
44 


an 

Ihe Reigns of EDWARD VI, and queen MARY; 
i ſpace of about 12 years. » 
1. EDWARD VL - = 


his praiſes, and in Italy, where his memory 1547, 


derful ſolidity of mind, and withal, he was 


Hayward, for the well-governing of his kingdom. At 


his ſucceſſor was capable of holding the reigns 


the age. The teſtimony of this Italian philo- 
There it appeared, that Henry had nominat- 
the young prince's deceaſe that he publiſhed ed 16 perſons to be his executors, regents of the 


containing the 


was odious. | 


As ſoon as Henry VIII, had reſigned his — 1 
laſt breath, the earl of Hertford, and Sir An- his £49, M8 
thony Brown, were ſent by the council, to death,  #* 
give young Edward notice of it, and to bring Ed.. 


him to London. He was then with his ſiſter, Jour. 
the princeſs Elizabeth, at Hertfotd, from 2 . "mA 
whence the deputies conducted him to E- _ 
field. Here they inform him of the king's 
death, and pay their reſpects to him as to 34 
their ſovereign. After that, they attended '+- 
him to the tower of London, where he was = 
received by the council, in a body, and pro- —_— 
claimed king the ſame day, the 3 iſt of Janu= _ 34 
ary, 1547. 8 8 1 
On the morrow, the council met to ſettle King Hen- 
the form of government during the king's s will is 
minority. There was not much to be debat- 2 
ed; for the parliament had empowered the 
late king, not only to ſettle the ſucceſſion by 
his will, but alſo to appoint what form of go- 
vernment he ſhould think moſt proper, till 


himſelf; wherefore, all that was to be done, 
was to open his will and obey the contents. 


WS 9 


- 


1547. 


The re- 


gents 


power by 
the will. 


Ad. 


kingdom, and governors to his ſon, Theſe 


„ a 
1 were: 
** 2 \/ a - 
. "» 

© As 


Thomas Cranmer, archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury. _ | 
1 he lord Wriotheſley, lord- chancellor. 
The lord St. Jolin, maſter of the houſhold. 
. 'Fhe lord Ruffell, lord pr ivy-ſeal. 
The earl of Hertford, lord-chamberlain. 
The viſcount Lifle, lord-admiral. 
Cuthbert Tonſtal, biſhop of Durham. 
Sir Anthony Brown, matter of the horſe. 
Sir William Paget, ſecretary of ſtate. 
Sir Edward North, chancellor of rhe court 
of augmentations. 5 | 
Sir Edward Montague, lord chict-juſtice of 
the common-pleas. as 
Jadge Bromley. 3 a 
Sir Antho eney, chief gentlemen o 
Sir 9 Sie vs. einer. 
Sir Edward Wotton, treaſurer of Calais. 


Doctor Wotton, dean of Canterbury and 
York. 


As for Stephen Gardiner, biſhop of Win- 
cheſter, I have obſerved in the late reign, that 
tho' he was, at firſt, among the regents, his 
name was truck out. | 

The king empowered theſe 16, or the ma- 
jor part of them, to execute his will, and to 
adminiſter the affairs of the nation, as they 
ſhould judge fit. Upon this general clauſc, 


- which gave the regents an unlimited power, 


were, atterwards, built many alterations, which 
ſeemed coatrary to what Henry had ordain- 
ed. However, he gave them no power to ſub- 
{tirute others in the room of ſuch as ſheuld die, 
but ir rather appeared, his intention was, that 
the vacancies ſhould not be filled up. This con- 
ſequence was naturally drawn from his com- 
manding the princeſſes, his daughters, not to 
marry without the written conſent of thoſe 
of the executors, who thould then be alive. 
It mĩght alſo be inferred from thence, that he 
intended none of the regents ſhould be depri- 
ved of their dignity. | 

Beſides the 16 who were to exerciſe the 
ſovereign authority, during the king's minority, 
Henry appointed a privy-council, who ſhculd 
be afhiting to them, viz. 


Henry Fitz-Alan, earl of Arundel. 
William Parr, carl of Eflex. 
Sir William Petre, ſecretary of ſtate. 
Sir Richard Rich. 
Sir ſohn Baker. 
Sir Ralph Sadler. 
Sir Thomas Seymour. 
Sir Richard Southwell, 
Sir Edmund Peckham. | 
Sir Thomas Cheney, treaſurer of the houſ- 
hould. | 
Sir John Gage, controller. 
Sir Anthony Wingfield, vice-chamberlain. 


The late king's will being thus known, the 
council reſolved to execute it in all its points, 
and that very day the regents, as well as the 
counſcllors, entered upon their offices. I have 


The HISTORY ff ENGLAND. 


already faid, the Hiſtory of this reigh relates 1547. 
more to his governors, than to Edward him- Wyo 
ſelf; and, therefore, it will be neceffary to The cha- 
give the characters of ſuch of the regents and non of 


. - * Ee of 
counſellors, as had the greateſt ſhare in the at- the regents 
fairs of thoſe days. | and coun- 


The character of Cranmer, archbiſhop of ſellors. 
Canterbury, is ſufficiently known, by what has Of Cranz 
been ſaid of him, in the foregoing reign. 1 
ſhall oaly add two things. The firſt, that he 
did not much love to meddle with ſtate affairs, 
for which he was not very proper, by realon- 
of certain maxims of candor and ſincerity, 
which he followed, and which were very op- 
polite to thoſe generally obſerved in the go- 
vernment of ſtates. The ſecond thing concern- 
ing Cranmer is, that he was extremely zea- 
lous to promote the reformation. Since he 
was no longer reſtrained by ſuch a maſter as 
Henry, he was fo far from concealing his opi- 
nions, that he even laboured, with all his 
power, to cftabliſh them by publick authori- 
ty. He was as it were the tirſt mover of eve- 
ry thing that was done with regard to the re- 
formation. But his zcal was tempered with 
a maxim, which he believed abſolutely neceſ- 
fary, viz. to proceed by degrees, and retrencl1 
firit the grols abuſes, that the people migh: 
be gradually accuſtomed to theſe changes, be- 
fore the tenets of greater conſequences were 
touched. Beſides that this courſe ſeemed to 
him the moſt natural, he went upon another 
reaſon no leſs important, and which it will be 
proper, briefly, to explain. 

It has been ſcen in the late reign, that 
Henry VIII. leit not his ſubjects free to ap- 
prove or reject the alterations he had been 
pleaſed to make, in religion. There was an 
abſolute neceſſity of conforming to them, or of 
reſolving to part with eſtate, liberty, and life 
itſelt. Hence the church of England abound- 
cd with multitudes, who outwardly embra- 
cing the eſtabliſhed opinions, were not, how-- 
ever, inwardly perſuaded of their truth. This 
was the caſe of ſeveral biſhops, and many dig- 


nified clergymen. But it was the inferior cler- 


gy that were chiefly infected with this hypocri- 

cy. Moſt of theſe were no other than monks 

tor whom the court of augmentations, and the 

poſteſſors of the abbey-lands had procured be- 

nefices to caſc themſelves of the burden of 

maintaining them, to which they were oblic- 

ed when the monaltries were ſuppreſſed. Theſe 

men were ſtill wedded to the errors that were 

intended to be reformed. Cranmer thought 

it neceſſary, therefore, to gain a little time, 

in order to change the clergy, by filling the 

vacant livings with perſons well inclined to the 

retormation. Hercin he met with great op- 

poſition from the zealous, who withed to brins 

the reformat ion to perfection at once, with- 

out attending to this wordly wiſdom, which 

they believed Jittle agreeable to the ſpirit of 

the true religion. | 1 | 
The tord-chancellor Wriothefley, was of a Of chan- 

quite comrary chtracter to that of Cranmer,and for 

m recover his religious opinions were entirely FO; 

rePugnaur to the reformatiou. He was extreme- H. 

ly amoliizus, very conceited of his own merit, 

haughty, 


Hay ward. 


Book XVI. 


1547. 
WY 


F * 


haughty, imperious, and very angry that his 
advice was not always followed. This made 
him extremely troubleſome in the council, 
where no one could oppoſe his opinion with- 
out being liable to be treated with bitter and 


offenſive language. But he ſhewed his heat 
and paſſion, chiefly, on occaſion of religious 


matters. Tho' he had outwardly complied 
with.che late king's innovations, he was, how- 
ever, firmly attached to the Romiſh religion. 
Ot this he had given evident proofs in the af- 
fair of Ann Askew, in his project to ruin the 
queen, and on many other occaſions. Where- 
fore ſuch of the regents as deſired to promote 


the reformation, were to expect from him 


perpetual oppoſition, Since the duke of Nor- 
folk's impriſonment, the chancellor was conſi- 
dered as the head of the Romiſh party. Ac- 


cordingly, he looked upon the retormers, and 


Cranmer in particular, 2s his enemies; as on 
their part, they could not without extreme 
grief ſee him in a poſt, which enabled him to 
countermine their deſigns. Happily for them, 
their party was ſtrongeſt, among the regents, 
and in the council. 


Of che ear! Edward Seymour, earl of Hertford, was of 


ot Hert- 
ford. 
Burnet. 
Dugdale. 
Hey lin. 


a noble and antient family which came from 
Normandy with „William the Conqueror. 
Henry VIII having married Jane Seymour, 
after the tragical death of Ann Bullen, Sir Ed- 
ward Seymour, brother to re Frome queen, was 
preſently after created lord Seymour, and vil- 
count Beauchamp, and then earl of Hertford. 
From that time he had always an honourable 
poſt at court, as well during the queen his 
liſter's life, as after her deceaſe. Henry VIII. 
ever expreſſed a great eſteem for him, and em- 
ployed him in ſeveral military expeditions, 


which he diſcharged in ſuch a manner, as in- 


creaſed his maſter's regard and affection. He 
was humble, affable, civil, courteous, | and 


guided in all the tranſactions of his life, by the 


principles of honour, virtue, and religion, 
which are ſeldom found in the men of the 
world. In 4 word, he had many noble qua- 


| lities, and few faults. Among theſe is reckon- 


ed by ſome an immoderate ambition; but ve- 


ry likely, this ambition was rather an effect of 


his zeal for religion, than a natural failing, as 
will hereafter appear. It is faid alſo, he had 
no very able head, and, therefore, was deem- 
ed more proper to execute than adviſe, In 
the late reign he adapted himſelf to the king's 


| — becauſe it was very dangerous to op- 


poſe it. He was not the only perſon that 
took that courſe. To this reproach all the 
Engliſh are liable, who lived in that reign, 
excepting ſome few of both parties, who ſut- 
fered death for reſiſting the will of that impe- 
rious monarch. However, the earl of Hert- 
ford was inwardly a Proteſtant, and, conſe- 
quently, a great friend to Cranmer. 'This 
drew upon him the hatred of the contrary 


party, and particularly of the chancellor, who 


had already attempted to deftroy him. He 

always ſhewed a very great zeal for the refor- 

mation, and to him and Cranmer is properly 

due rhe glory of every thing that was done in 

* * uring the reign of Ed- 
oT. II. | 


The Reign of EDWARD VI 


ward VI. At king Henry's death, he was 
lord-chamberlain- He was one of the re- 
gents nam ed in that prince's will, and, whac 
{till increaſed his power, he was uncle to the 
new king. | 3 

John Dudley, viſcount Liſle, was ſon of 
Eamund Dudley, put to death in the begin- 
ning of Henry VIII 's reign, for having been 
Henry VII's inſtrument in his oppreſſions of 
the people. Henry VIII. feeling ſome re- 
morſe for Dudley's death, was pleaſed, and, 
it may be, thought himſelf bound, to make 
his ſon a ſort of reparation, by creating him 
lord Dudley, and afterwafds viſcount Liile. 
So the father's downfal proved the ſon's riſc. 
After Henry VIII. had given him a place in 
his favour, he made a conſiderable figure at 
court, He was honoured with ſeveral employ- 
ments, and, always, behaved to the king'sſatis- 
faction. He ſignaliſed, himſelf, chiefly, in the 
wars, by his bravery and conduct. He ſerved 
twice as lieutenant-general, under the earl ot 
Hertford, in Scotland and Picardy, and had 
the honour of having a great part of the ſuc- 
ceſs aſcribed to him, tho' he commanded not 
in chief. Afterwards, being governor of Bou- 
logne, he repulſed,. by a vigorous ſally from 
the upper town, the French, who were now 
maſters of the lower town. The next year 


1 _ : 
* 
„* 


154%. 


Of Dud- 
ley vif- » 
ount Liſte. 
Hayward. 


he commanded, as admiral, the fleet deſigned 


againſt France, and after the French had re- 


tuſed to fight, made a deſcent upon the coaſt 
of France, and carried away a great booty. In 
a word, he was conſidered as one of the beſt 
generals then in England. In all probability, 
had Henry VIII. lived any longer, he would 
have puſhed his fortune farther, ſince with the 
qualitications of a ſoldier, he had alſo thoſe of 
a courtier. But on the other hand, for his 
morals, he had nothing worthy of commenda- 
tion. He was exceſſively addicted to his plea- 
ſures, and even ran ſometimes into 11 
debaucheries. Beſides he was not very ſcru- 
pulous with regard to honour and vertue. As 
his ambition was boundleſs, he did not ſtick 
to make uſe of any mèans to accomplith his 
ends. It may eaſily be judged, that a man 
of this character had not the concerns of religi- 
on much at heart. As long as Henry VIII. 
was alive, he kept exactly within the bounds 
preſcribed by that prince. Afterwards, in the 


reign of Edward VI, he openly declared for 
the reformation, becauſe it was then the only 


way to pleaſe the king, and advance his for- 
tune. Nevertheleſs, he muſt have ſhewn, 
when among the Romiſh party, that he was 


not their enemy, {ince the court of France be- 


lieved him very far from being a Proteſtant. 
This is, at leaſt, what Thuanus affirms, in his 
Hiſtory. Hence it may be preſumed, he con- 
ſidered religion only as a means to raiſe him- 


ſelf, and had made it a rule to follow that 


which was moſt in vogue. Wherefore how 
zealous ſoever he appeared tor the reformatl- 
on, he was never looked upon as one of its 


proteCtors, becauſe he was thought to act on- 


ly out of policy. The figure this lord made 
during the reign of Edward VI, obliged me 
to dwell the longer 2 his character. 


Cuthbert ; 
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The HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


Cuthbert Tonſtal, biſhop of Purham, was 


Wawa reckoned a perſon of great abilities. He had 


Of Ton- 


ſtal. 
Burnet. 


Of Paget. 


Of the ear] 
of Arun- 


del. 


Of the ear} 
of Eſſex. 


t petre. 


Of Rich. 


Ota - 
Thomas 


Seymour. thought himſelf unhappy in being 


been employed by Henry VIII. in ſeveral am- 
baſſies, commiſſions, and negotiations, and, at 
length, promoted to the ſee of London, and 
atterwards to that of Durham, the richeſt and 
moſt conſiderable in the kingdom, by reaſon 
of the dignity of palatine annexed to it. As 
long as Henry VIII. lived, Tonſtal conformed 
like the reſt, to the religion of the ſovereign, 
but it was perceived he was very ſorry to ſee 
the religion he had profeſſed from his youth, 
change by degrees. He would have gladly 
conſented to the reforming of ſome of the 


molt notorious abuſes, but was of opinion 


the king went too far. In the interim, for 
fear ot incurring the royal diſpleaſure, he ſub- 
mitted to what was enjoined. However, he 


Was conſidered as one of the chief favourers 


ot the old religion, and ſo much the more 
formidable to the reformers, as he was able 
and learned. Nevertheleſs Cranmer had a 
friendſhip for him, on account of his mild 
and peaceable temper, which aftorded hopes 
of his being reclaimed. 

Sir William Paget, ſecretary of ſtate, was 
a very able politician, and for religion, was 
of the principles of the reformers ; by which 
means, he had contracted a ſtrict friendſhip 
with Cranmer and the earl of Hertford. | 

It will be entirely needleſs to ſpeak of the 
lord St. John, the lord Ruſſel, or the reſt of 
the.regents, becauſe they were wholly guided 
by the others; but it will be neceſſary to 
mention ſome of the members of the privy- 
council, who were to aſſiſt the regents. 

The earl of Arundel, a lord of an antient 
tamily, was not very well pleaſed to be only 
among the counſellors, whilſt feveral who 
were his inferiors, were inveſted with the dig- 
nity of regents ; and on the other hand, he 
was not inclined to the reformation. Thele 
two reaſons were the cauſe, that he willingly 
entered into all the intrigues tending to pro- 
duce any change, deither in religion or the 

overnment of the ite; but he had the miſ- 
ic always to labour for others. 

William Parr, earl of Eſſex, brother to the 
queen dowager, was a perſon of ſlender me- 
rit. He made, however, ſome figure in this 
reign, and was often employed, becauſe he 
had the addreſs to be attached to the prevail- 
ing party. | 

Sir William Petre, ſecretary of ſtate, was 
expert in the diſcharge of his office. He was 
become almoſt neceſſary, and, therefore, had 
a great ſhare in the moit ſecret tranſactions 
of the court. SO 

Sir Richard Rich, a lawyer by profeſſion, 
was a good courtier, who by his pliant tem- 
per found means to become lord-chancellor. 

Sir Thomas Seymour, the king's uncle, and 
younger brother to the earl of Hertford, 

| nly a 
counſellor, whilſt the king had made his bro- 
ther a regent. He imagined, his being uncle 
ro the king, thould have procured him more 
honour. He had a boundlels ambition, join- 
ed to a high conceit of himſell. Wheretorc 


- 


the will empowering the regents, or the ma- 


- 


the rank given him by the late king in his 1547. 

will, not being capable of ſatisfy ing him, he Gu 

had a mind to mount higher, which occaſt- | 

oned his downfal, as will hereaiter appear. 
The form of the government was no ſooner The elec- 

ſettled, according ro Henry's laſt will, but a tion of a 

change was propoſed. Some of the regents eee 

obſerved, it could not but be very trouble- 5" 

ſome tor the people, and particularly for to- Burner. 

reign miniſters, to be forced to apply to 16 

perſons of equal authority, and moved, that 

one ſhould be choſen to be head and pretident, 

with the title of protector. They added, that? 

by this means affairs would be more ſpeedily 


diſpatched, and yet nothing changed in the 


eſtablihed form of government, becaule the 


perſon to be raiſed to that dignity ſhould do 
nothing, without the conſent ot the major part 


of the reſt. | 
The lord- chancellor Wriotheſley ealily per- The lord 


ceived this motion was made to his prejudice. ee e 
As by his office, he was next to the archbi- ?PPYS k 


7 in vain. 
ſhop of Canterbury, who did not much follow | 


ſccular affairs, he was in hopes of becoming the 

head of the regency. But he ſaw plainly, if 

a protector wete elected, the choice would not 

fall on him, but this dignity would be confer- 

red on the earl of Herttord, the king's uncle, 

who was not his friend. Whereforc he itre- 

nuonily oppoſed it, declaring, the regents had 

no power to depart from the late king's will, 

authoriſed by act of parliament. But matters 

were ſo well laid betorchand, that notwithſtand- 

ing his oppoſiton, it was reſolved immediately, 

that one thould be raiſed over the reit, and 

called, the protector of the king's realm, and 

the governor ot his perſon. However, it was 

with the expreſs condition, that he ſhould do 

nothing without the conſent of the other re- 

gents. Then the choice fell, as it was eaſy to 

foreſee, upon the earl of Hertford, who, pro- 

bably, had cauſed this motion to be made by 

his friends. | . 
Indeed, it was very natural to chuſe for pro- Reaſons 

tector the King's uncle, and the perſon of the for and a. 

whole kingdom the moſt concerned for his pre- $9ink the 


' ſervation. . Notwithitanding it was thought «00 of 


by many, the regents had made a falſe ſtep * 


in the very beginning of their adminiſtration, 
tor the reaſon alledged by the lord chancel- 
lor. It might, however, be ſaid in their ex- 
cuſe, firſt, that they had given no particular 
authority to the protector, and conſequently 
the form of government eſtabliſhed by the 
late king, was not altered. Sccondly, that 


jor part of them to adminiſter the young 
king's affairs as they ſhould judge proper, 
whatever was reſolved upon by a plurality ot 
voices, was deemed agrecabie to the late 
king's will. ; 

Whiltt all things neceſſary for Henry New dig- 
VIII's funeral, and the new king's coro- tics Con” 
nation were preparing, the regents were in- 8 
tent upon an affair which concerned them in 
particular, or, ac leaſt, the principal of them. 

Henry had reſolved betore he died, to con- 

ter new honours on ſeveral of the regents and 

counſellors. He had even ſetiled the reve- 
. " NUES 
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1547. nues or penſions he deſigned to give theſe 
ne lords, to enable them to ſupport their 


Alienati- 
on of the 
chantry- 
lands. 
Burnet. 


Thomas 


dignities; but as ſome had refuſed them be- 
cauſe they thought theſe penſions too ſmall, 
the affair was luſpended, both by reaſon of 
this objection, and of the king's ſickneſs and 


death. However, he had ordered in his will,” 


that whatever he had promiſed ſhould be 
made good. This was ſufficient to put the 
regents upon performing the forementioned 
engagement, eſpecially as the benefit was 
chiefly to redound to themſelves. Bur as the 
late king's intentions and promiſes appeared 


not in writing, recourſe was to be had to the 


teſtimony of thoſe to whom he had opened 
his mind, who depoſed what they had heard 
from his mouth. Upon their teſtimony, there- 
fore, the earl of Hertford was made duke of 
Somerſet, che earl of Eſſex, marqueſs of North- 


ampton, viſcount Liſle, earl of Warwick, the 


lord-chancellor Wriotheſley, earl of South- 
ampton, Sir Thomas Seymour, lord Sudley. 
Rich, Willoughby, and Sheffield, had the 
title of barons, with the names of their fa- 
milies. 1 1 

As Henry VIII. had not left his coffers 
full, expedients were to be deviſed to find tho 
revenues and penſions aſſigned to the new 
lords. No better was found than to alienate 
5 or 6000 pounds a year of the chantry- 
lands. Theſe promotions, with the reve- 
nues annexed, were not univerſally appro- 
ved, becauſe they were-all in favour of the 
regents themſelves or the counſellors. Many 
thoughr, theſe lords ſhewed too much avidity 
at the beginning of their regency, and that 
they _ to have ſtaid till the king was of 
6 x 


roth of February, and the other the 17th of 
the-ſame month. oe | y 


The ſame day his laſt patent was diſpatch- 


Seymour ed, his brother Thomas Seymour, juſt created 
made high baron of Sudley, was made high-admiral of 


admiral. 
Edu. 
Journ: 


Henry 
VIII's 
funeral. 


Burnet. 


England. Thus, about a fortnight after Hen- 


ry's death, the Seymour's family was raiſed to 
ſuch greatneſs, that it was hardly poſſible to 
make any addition to it. Happy, had they 
been contented! But we ſhall ſee hereafter, 


that by endeavouring to riſe ſtill higher, the 
two brothers fell into a gulf of misfortunes, 


which might have been avoided by a ſmall 
ſhare of moderation. : ns, 
Henry VIIPs funeral obſequies were per- 
tormed with great pomp and magnificence at 
Windſor. He had himſelf ordered his body 
to be there interred. The day before, his 
corpſe was brought to Richmond, and as the 
motion cauſed ſome watry matter to run 
through the coffin, it was reported to be blood, 
and that a dog licked it up. This was ſaid 
with defign to verify the frier's prediction, 


who told Henry in a ſermon, that the dogs 


ſhould lick his- blood as they had formerly 


licked Ahab's . Bur beſides that ſeveral at- 
firmed „it was not blood which ran from the 


he protector eſpecially was liable to 
much envy, by procuring for himſelf the two 
great offices of lord-rreaſurer and ear!-mar- 
ſhal, vacant by the attainder of the duke of 
Norfolk. The firſt was conferred on him the 


», * 2 
my 


coffin, the report that a dog licked it up, was 1547. 
entirely groundleſs. 2 Ix 
The ceremony being over, Edward's coro- EVN rd 

nation was ſolemniſed the 2oth of February, VI. 

with the uſual formalities. The lord Ruſſel crowned, 

acted as high-ſteward, by vertue of a patent, t — 

which empowered him to exerciſe that office 

for that day only. Henry Grey, marqueſs of 

Dorſet, had acted the day before as high- 

conſtable, by vertue of a like patent, Which 

limited the exerciſe of his office to the 19th 

of February, the day preceding the corona- 

tion, from ſun-rifing to ſun- ſetting. Pro- 

bably, the office of high-conſtable was neceſ- 

ſary only for certain preparatives, ſince it was 

to end before the ceremony of the corona- 

„ | 
On the coronation-day, a general pardon A general 

was granted to all perſons, excepting the duke pardon. 

of Norfolk, cardinal Pole, Edward Courtney, Hayward. 

eldeſt ſon - of the marqueſs of Exeter, and 


three others. 


I have before obſerved, that the lord chan- The chan- 
cellor Wriotheſley, the new earl of South- ccllor's 


ampton, was ambitious, proud, and haughty, grace. 


8 > Urnet. 
very troubleſome in the council, and more-- 


over, a great enemy to the retormation and 
the reformed. All theſe reaſons made the 
protector and molt of the regents, with to be 
rid of him. They were ſo happy, as that he 
himſelf. afforded them a plautible pretence. 


Reſolving to apply himſelt chiefly ro ſtate- 


affairs, he had on the 18th of February put 
the great ſeal to a commiſſion directed to the 
maſter of the rolls, and three maſters of 
chancery, empowering them to execute the 
lord chancellor's office in the court of chan- 
cery, in as ample a manner as it he himſelf 
were preſent. This being done by his own 
authority, without any warrant from the lord 
protector and the other regents, his enemies 
failed not to improve this occaſion to ruin 
him. Complaint of what he had done being 
brought before the council, it was ordered, 
that the judges ſhould give their opinions in 
writing. Their anſwer was, that the chan- 
cellor being only entruſted with his office, 
could not commit the exerciſe thereof to o- 
thers, without the conſent of the king, or the 
regency ; that by ſo doing he had by the com- 
mon law forfeited his place, and was liable 
to fine and impriſonment at the king's plea- 
ſure. This anſwer being communicated to 
him in full council, he fell into a great pal- 
ſion with the judges, and even talked very 
haughtily to the regents, the council, and the 
protector. He told this laſt, in particular, 
that he held his chancellorſhip by an undoubt- 
ed authority, ſince he held it of the king 
himſelf, whereas it was a great queſtion whe- 
ther he himſelf was lawfully protector. But 
this haughtineſs, inſtead of compoſing his at- 
fair, only ſerved to render it worſe. His ſub- 
miſſion might have leſſened his puniſhment, 
but by his paſſion and heat he gave the coun- 
cil occaſion to treat him with the utmoſt ſe- 
verity. He was immediately contined to his 
houſe, with a command nor to Kr, till fur- 
ther orders. Then it was debated what his 

puniſh- 
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1547. puniſhment ſhowd be. It was not doubted 


that he might be deprixed of the chancellor- 


ſhip. But as to the regency, the point was 
not ſo clear, becauſe it was uncertain whether 
the late king had placed him among the re- 
gents as chancellor, or as a private perſon, 
like ſeveral others who were in no office. For 
this reaſon it was not thought proper to turn 
him out of the regency ; but to render it uſe- 
leſs to him, he was left under an arreſt, And 
the great ſeal taken from him, and given to 
Sir. William Pawlet, lord St. John, till ano- 
ther chancellor ſhould be appointed. So the 


carl of Southampton continued in his confine- 


The pro- 


tectors 


ambition. 


Burner. 


ment till the 29th of June, when he was 
diſcharged of his impriſonment, upon enter- 


ing into a recognizance of 4000 l. to pay what 


fine they ſhould impoſe on him. 
After the protector was freed from this 
troubleſome enemy, he thought only of en- 


groſſing the fole management of affairs, and 


to be protector indeed, whereas hitherto it 
was but an empty title, without any peculiar 
authority. To attain his ends, he repreſent- 
ed to the regents and council, that ſeveral 
perſons doubred whether they could by their 
ſole authority name a protector; that the 
French ambaſſador, in particular, had inſinu- 
ated a diſtruſt, that he could not ſafely treat 
with him, without knowing, firſt, whether he 
was duly authoriſed, ſince his title might be 
conteſted for want of authority in thoſe who 
had conferred it. Upon this foundation, he 
deſired that he might be allowed to prepare 
letters patents, under the great ſea], citabliſh- 
ing him protector of the realm, and gover- 
nor of the king. His requeſt appearing rea- 
ſonable, it was granted, and probably he was 
left to draw the patent, wherein it is very- 
likely, he uſed ſome deceit. What gives oc- 


caſion for this ſuſpicion, is, that the patent 


aſſigned him Sie. cnn unthought of by 
the regents, when they made him protector. 
There was no mention of the condition upon 
which he had been choſen. On the contrary, 
the king gave him full authority to do every 
thing as he in his wiſdom ſhould think for the 
honour, good, and proſperity of his perſon 
and realms. Moreover, he appointed him a 


council, giving him power, with ſo many of 


them as he ſhould think proper, to annul and 


change what they thought fitting; reſtraining 


ud* 


Remarks 
on the 


protector's 


proceed- 
ings, 


the council to act only by the protector ad- 


vice and conſent, It is true, this council 
cConſiſted of the ſame perſons which before 
compoſed the regency and council, except the 
earl of Southampton. But whereas 15 of 
them were betore regents of the kingdom, cx- 
ecutors of Henry's will, and governors to the 
young king, they were now CE by this 
patent only mere counſellors to the protector, 
each according to the rank his office or birth 
gave him, without the protector's being o- 
bliged to follow their advice. 
Very likely, as I ſaid, the protector uſed 
ſome fraud on this occaſion. And, indeed, it 
is by no means probable, the other regents 


ſhould fo lightly conſent to be deprived of all 


their authority; nay, we ſhall ſee hereafter an 
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evident proof, that they had no ſuch inten- 
tion. Thoſe hiſtorians who have endeavoured 
to vindicate all the duke of Somerſet's acti- 
ons, in order to preſerve to him the character 
of a true reformer, have very lightly touched 
upon this point, whereas his enemies have 
enlarged on it, to ſhew he was 8 with 
ambition. However, as the fact is certain, 
his motive only can be the ſubje &t of con- 
jecture; ſome aſcribing it to his exceſſive am- 
bition; others believing, he aſpired to become 


maſter of the government only to promote 


more effectually the reformation. It is, at 
leaſt, extremely probable, that Cranmer and 
ſuch of the regents as favoured the reforma- 
tion, were convinced the duke's advancement 
would be very advantageous to religion. 


1547 
0 Va. 4 


After the patent was drawn, and the great He be- 


ſeal put to it, the 
He 2s Wer with on abs authority, with- 
out being clogged by the advice of the coun- 
cil, ſince he was obliged only to conſult thoſe 
that were devoted to him. But on the other 
hand, this proceeding, with ſome others of the 
like nature, drew upon him the envy and ha- 
tred of many, and particularly of the nobility, 
who made him, at laſt, feel the effects. There 
was certainly much to be ſaid againſt this pa- 
tent, which deſtroyed the form of the govern- 
ment, eſtabliſhed by Henry VIII, purſuant 
to an act of Parliament which the king him- 
{elf had not power to annul. 


tector had all the power. comes ab- 
ſolute ma- 
ſter of the 
govern- 
ment. 


Burnet. 


The day before, two new treaties were con- Treaties 


cluded with France. The firſt was a renew- 
ing of alliance between Francis I. and Edward 
VI, without prejudicing the antient alliance 
between France and Scotland, and the treaties 
between the emperor and England. The ſe- 
cond concerned the articles which had been 
explained in the late treaty of peace, viz. the 
bounds of the tetritory of Boulogne, and the 


fortifications the two monarchs were ma- 


King near the place. As to the bounds, they 
were eaſy to be ſettled, becauſe as England 
was to keep Boulogne but eight years, it was 
not very material whether its territory was a 
little more or leſs extended. As to the fortifica- 
tions, there was more difficulty. Whilſt the late 
peace was negotiating, Henry VIII. finding 
It would be in his power to preſcribe almott 
what terms he pleaſed, ordered the governor 


of Boulogne to begin fortifying Boulemberg, 


Blackneſs, and Amblcteuſe. At the ſame time 
he gave inſtructions to his plenipotentiaries, 
to inſert in the treaty, that neither of the two 
kings ſhould be allowed to make new fortifi- 
cations in or about Boulogne, but only to finiſh 
ſuch as were begun. This was done according 
to his deſire. However, ſince the treaty, the 
French had attempted to fortify St. Etienne, 
Portet, and la Pointe. Whereupon diſputes 
aroſe between the ambaſſadors appointed to 
ſettle the limits of Boulogne. But as the two 
courts were equally deſirous to avoid all occa- 
ſion of rupture, it was, at length, agreed, that 


with 
France. 


Act. Pub. 


the Engliſh might continue the works begun; 


that the French ſhould have the ſame liberty 
with regard to the fortifications of St. Etienne, 
but ſhould diſcontinue thoſe at Portet and la 

8 e 


Book XVI. 
1547. Pointe. This treaty, and the other which re- 
ned the alliance between the two crowns, 
were ſigned at London the 11th of March; 
The death but Francis died the 3 1ſt of the fame month, 
of Fan- before he had ratified them, leaving Henry II. 
a for his ſaccelior. 

Henry II. Upon news of Francis's death, an expreſs 
refuſes to was fent to Nicholas Wotton, ambaſlador in 
e France, with a commiſſion to receive the new 
A& Pub. King's ratifications, and ſee him ſwear to the 
treaties. But the court of France was entirely 
changed by Henry II's acceſſion to the crown. 
The cardinal of Lorrain, and his brother 
the duke of Guiſe, managed every thing as 
they pleaſed, and it was not their intereſt, 
the king ſhould preſerve a good underſtanding 
with England. rg. Fan were ſtrong- 
iy addicted to the Romi eligion and the 
pope, they were contriving means to hinder 
England trom employing her arms to accom- 
plith the marriage between Edward and the 
young queen of Scotland, their niece. 'They 
perſuaded, therefore, Henry II, that it was his 
chiet concern to recover Boulogne at any rate, 
for tear the Engliſh ſhould make uſe of that 
place to confound his future projects. Henry 
liking their poticy, refuſed to ratify the trea- 
ties, and diſowned the ambaſſador ſent by his 
father to London to conclude them. So, 
there not only remained an occaſion of quar- 
rel between the two crowns, with reſpect to the 
limits of the territory of Boulogne, and the new 
fortifications ; but alſo in rein to confirm 
the alliance, Henry ſhewed his intention to 

break the peace. | | 
The affairs This was the firſt ill effect of the death of 
of Germa- Francis I. and Henry VIII. But it was not 
ny. the only one:; for Germany as well as England 
— ber, ſuffered by the loſs of theſe to kings. The 
dener ⸗ Proteſtants, who had been ill uſed by the em- 
peror in the laſt campaign, found themſelyes 
wholly deprived of the aſſiſtance, they expected 
from France and England. Henry II's mini- 
ſters did not think proper, he ſhould be enga- 
ged in a war with the emperor in ſupport of 


the Proteſtant religion; but as policy ſeemed 


to require that he ſhould oppoſe the emperor's 
progreſs, they intimated to him the expediency 
of firſt recovering Boulogne ; after which, it 
would be ſtill time enough to protect Ger- 
many, in caſe the emperor grew too powerful 
there. As for the court of England, there was 
no likelthood that during a minority, they 


would undertake to ſupport the Proteſtants, 


eſpecially as France retuſed to be concerned 
with them. In the interim, the princes of the 
league having ſent to Edward tor aid, 50,000 
crowns, were privately given them, with great 
caution, tor fear of offending the emperor. It 
is very true, the protector was inclinable to 
ſupport them; but it was not yet convenient 
to do it openly; for the reformation was to be 
put upon a good foot in England, before 
any thoughts of protecting it in foreign 
countries. 555 

Affairs Henry VIIILs death was a ſort of criſis for 
Fer as England, with regard to religion. It was ob- 
mation in ſerued in the Hiſtory of his * he ſteered 
England. A middle courſe in that reſpect. He reformed 
5 Vor. II. | | 4 
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ſome things, but left others untouched. In 1547. 
general the reformation he had begun, may . 
be ſaid to concern only the articles which 

were directly or indirectly contrary to his tem- 

poral ſovereignty, or ecclefiaſtical ſupremacy. 

He was ſo rigorous, that he would never al- 


low his ſubjects to differ in opinion from 


him, or, at leaſt, not to ſhew it openly. So all 
were under conſtraint, there being ſcarce any 
one but what believed more or leſs than him- 
ſelt. As ſoon as he was dead, every one took. 
the liberty to {peak his thoughts upon reli- 
gion, tho” the laws made in his reign were 
ſtill in force. Bur ſome change was expected. 
It, on one hand the reformed built their hopes. 
on Cranmer and the earl of Hertford, the 
contrary party flattered themſelves that chan- 
cellor Wriotheſſey, Tonſtal, and ſome others, 
would uſe their utmoſt endeavours to reſtore 
religion to its antient ſtate, or, at leaſt, would 
hinder the reformation from making tarther 
progreſs. The earl of Hertford's promotion 
to the prote&orſhip, and the chancellor's diſ- 
grace, gave the reformed all the advantage, 
who ſeeing themſelves ſupported by the pro- _ 
tector and the archbiſhop of Canterbury, en- 
rertained great hopes that the work of the — 
reformation would viſibly advance. This gave 
them the boldneſs openly to ſhew their ſen- 
timents, and even publickly to preach them. 
On the other hand, the contrary party find- 
ing the time was not favourable, ſtrove to 
perſuade, that religion ſhould be lett in its 
preſent ſtate till the king was of age. They 
{aid, ſince no alterations could be made but 
in the king's name, as ſupreme head of the 
church of England, it was neceſſary, at leaſt, 
to ſtay till he was able to judge of them him- 
ſelf. But the reformers agreed not to this 
principle. They maintained, on the contrary, 
that the royal authority was the ſame, whe- 
ther the king was a minor or not. They op- 
poſed their adverſaries maxim the more ſtre- 
nuouſly, as it influenced not only the affairs 
of religion but the government it ſelf. 

The party of the reformers were io ſtrong, 
that it was very difficult for their enemies to 
reſiſt them. The king himſelt was at their 
head. Tho? he was yer of an age wherein 
men hardly begin to make uſe of their reaſon, 
he had made very great progreſs in the ſtudy 
of religion, by the care of Dr. Cox, his pre- 
ceptor, who was in the ſentiments of the re- 
formers. The duke of Somerſet, Cranmer, 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, Holgate, archbiſhop 
of York, Holbeach, biſhop of Lincoln, Good- 
rick, biſhop of Ely, Dr. Ridley, and Latimer 
who was diſcharged of his impriſonment, were 
the chief ſupporters of this party. Theſe 
were, properly, whom Dr. Burnet calls in his 
Hiſtory, the reformers. In the other party, 
were the princeſs Mary, Wriotheſley, carl of 
Southampton, Tonſtal, biſhop of Durham, 
Bonner of London, Gardiner of Wincheſter, 
with many other biſhops, and the mayor-part 
of the inferior clergy, conſiſting, as I have 
obſerved, of the ſuppreſſed friers, who had 
been recommended to livings. But it is cer- 
tain, tho” this laſt * was as numerous Wy, 
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1547. the other, they were far excelled by them in 


2 


A reſolu- 


tion to 


puſh. the 
refotrmati- 
on. 
Burnct. 


Thcſequel 


learning and capacity. Beſides, the govern- 
ment was in the hands of their adverſaries. 
There was another thing which very much 
jeſſened the power of this party. Moſt of 
them had made it a rule to oppoſe, to their 
urmoſt, the intended alterations, but when ef- 
fected, to pay them afterwards an outward 
compliance. This conduct, tho' beneficial to 
particular perſons, was, however, detrimental 
to the whole party, as it intimated they only 
loved their religion, when attended with tem- 
poral bleſſings. The biſhops and the reſt of 
the clergy were properly the, eſtabliſhers of 
this maxim, out of tear of loſing their bene- 
Rees, 

The preſent juncture being ſo favourable 
for the reformation, the protector, and ſuch 
of the council as were of his ſentiments, re- 
ſolved to improve it. To that end, they or- 
dered a general viſitation of all the churches, 
and appointed viſitors, with power to aboliſh 
certain groſs abuſes, introduced into the di- 
vine ſervice, and particularly with regard to 
images. With this viſitation commenced the 
execution of the deſign already formed, of 
perfecting the reformat ion, which was pro- 
perly but juit began in the late reign. As 
Dr. Burnet, afterwards biſhop of Salisbury, 
has given as full account of theſe matters as 
can be deſired, in his excellent Hiftory of the 
Reformation in England, it will be needleſs 
to deſcend to particulars, which will be ſeen 
with much more ſatisfaction in the work of 
that illuſtrious author. So, without ſpeaking 
hereafter of religion any farther than will 


be neceſſary for the underſtanding of the Hi- 


ſtory, 1 ſhall confine myſelf chiefly to the 
political affairs of this reign. The firſt that 
offers in the year 1547, is the war with Scot- 
land. | | | 
Henry VIII. had left his affairs with Scot- 


of the af- land in ſuch a ſituation, that the agreed mar- 


tairs of 
England 


With Scot- 


land. 


riage between Edward and the young queen 
of Scotland, was to be relinquiſhed, or the 
treaty executed by force of arms. The par- 


vet. Pub. ty, againſt the marriage in Scotland, was ſo 


powerful, that the others durſt hardly diſco- 
ver their contrary ſentiments. If the affair 
had been to be decided by the two kingdoms, 
in all appearance Scotland would have been 
forced to ſubmit. But the king of France 
took care not to abandon the Scots. He was 
highly concerned to hinder the king of Eng- 
land trom becoming maſter of Scotland. Here- 
in his ſentiments agreed with thoſe of the 
two Lorrain princes, brothers of the queen 
dowager of Scotland. It was this that moſt 
troubled the protector, eſpecially as Henry II. 
had now declared he would aſſiſt the Scots to 
the utmoſt of his power. In the interim, the 
projected marriage was ſo advantageous to 


England, that it well deſerved ſome endek- . 


vours to accompliſh it. Beſides, Henry VIII. 
had fo expreſly ordered, before he died, that 
all poſſible e. e be uſed to effect it, 
that the protector thought he could not be 
execuſed from taking ſome ſteps, to ſhe he 
intended to execute his orders; wherefore, 


of ENGLAND, 
he reſolved to carry war into Scotland. In- 1547. 
deed, it was a very extraordinary way of woo- Wa 


ing the young queen for Edward; but in this 


the protector and the council followed Henry 
VIII's maxim, who ever flattered himſelt, 
that the inconveniencies and dangers of a war 
would, at laſt, oblige the Scots to execute the 
treaty. To that end, therefore, they, reſol- 


ved to make war upon Scotland, and not with 


deſign to conquer the kingdom. | 
Every thing being prepared, and the pro- A confer- 

tector ready to go and command the army, ence for a 

the French ambaſlador deſired him to conſent Pad 

to a negotiation, to try to conclude a peace, garnet 

before hoſtilities were begun. The protector, 

who was. willing to manage France, complied 

with his requeſt, and the conference began 

the qth of Auguſt. Tonſtal, who was firſt 

plenipotentiary, had orders to yield every 

thing, provided the Scotch commiſſioners had 

power to agree to the marriage ; otherwiſe, 


he was to break off the congreſs. This con- 


dition rendered the negotiation ineffectual, 


becauſe the Scots had nothing like it in their 
inſtructions. So the protector departing in The pro- 
Auguſt, entered the territories of Scotland the g 
2d of September, with an army of 15000 Scotland. 
foot, and 3000 horſe, having the carl of War- Hol. 
wick for lieutenant- general. He took ſome 
caſtles in his march, and particularly the ca- 
ſtle of Broughty, near the Tay's mouth, 
where he left a garriſon of 200 men. A few 
days after, he came within ſight of the 
Scotch army, 30,000 ſtrong, with 30 pieces 
of cannon, who expected him on the field of 
Pinkey, near Muſſelburgh. | 25 

The duke of Somerſet, as J ſaid, had un- He offers 2 
dertaken this war againſt his will, and only peace to 
to avoid the blame of not endeavouring to the regent 
procure for his young maſter an advanta- d * 
geous marriage. The fight of the enemies Buchanan. 
army, ſuperior to his own, increaſed not his 
deſire to decide the aftair by way of arms; 
wherefore, to avoid ſo dangerous a deciſion, 
he wrote to the carl of Arran, regent of Scot- 
land, deſiring him to conſider the great quan- 
tity of innocent blood which was going to be 
ſhed ; and to ſhew that he was ready himſelf * 
to come to an agreement, he made this offer; 
that he would retire to England with his ar- 
my, if the Scots would agree that the young 
queen ſhould be bred up in Scotland till ſhe 
came of age, and give ſecurity that ſhe 
ſhould not till then be contracted to any fo- 
reigner. This propoſal might have been ac- 
cepted without any detriment, either to the 
queen or the kingdom of Scotland. In the 
firſt place, this condition hindered not the 
queen from marrying a Scotch lord. Second- 
ly, the worſt that could happen to the Scots, 
was to be, when their queen was of age, in | 
the ſame ſituation they were in at preſent, e 
Laſtly, the king of England of the queen 
might die in this interval, and of courſe the 
death of either ended the quarrel. But the 
French faction was ſo prevalent in the council 
of Scotland, that this advantageous offer was IIis offers 
proudly rejected; nay, a rumour was ſpread rejected. 
among the Scotch troops, that the protector 
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of England would not hearken to a peace, 
unleſs the quegn was put into his hands. 
The two armies were parted by the river 


poirion 0 Eske. The Engliſh were encamped about 


the two 
armies. 


Hay ward. 


two miles on the ſouth- ſide, and the Scots a- 
long the banks, on the north. So if the Scots 
had been willing to avoid a battle, probably, 


the Engliſh would never have attempted to 


paſs the river in their ſight. In the interim, 
the protector, having formed the deſign of 
approaching the Scots, and gaining a riſing 
ground, on the left, which commanded their 
amp, moved forward with his whole army. 
But the Scots, having notice of it, immedi- 
ately paſſed the river, and poſſeſſed themſelves 
of that poſt. The protector having miſled his 
aim, marched to the right, towards the ſea, 
in order to encamp, on a little hill, nor far 
from the river. This march made the Scots 
imagine, he was approaching the ſea, to put 
his ordnance and baggage on board the fleet, 
which was entered the Frith, that he might 
retreat the more ealily. The whole Scotch 
army were ſo poſſeſſed with this notion, that 
they conſidered the Englith as already vanquiſh- 
ed by tears. In the interim, the protector had 
poſted himſelf on the hill, and made ſome in- 


trenchments before his camp. This confirmed 


the Scots in their opinion, that it was only a 
feint, in order to retire in the night. So, re- 
ſolving to hinder the Engliſh from executing 
this imaginary deſign, they advanced, in good 


order, to join battle. The moment the pro- 


rector had received intelligence of their march, 


he drew up his army, part on the hill, and, 


part on the plain, and expected them, with- 
out ſtirring. He had placed his artillery in 
an advantageous place, that commanded the 
whole plain, and, on the other fide, his fleet 


Vas near enough to fire upon the enemy in 


Battle of 
Pinkey, 
won by 
the Eng- 
THR. 
Buchanan, 


* 


A great 
conſterna- 
tion in 


Scotland. 


Buchanan. 


flank; nay, there was a galliot, which, being 
lighter than the reſt of the ſhips, came very 


near the land, and extremely annoyed the 


Scotch army. = 

It was on the roth of September that the 
two armies engaged. I ſhall not relate the 
particulars of this battle. Beſides, that the 
hiſtorians agree not in the principal circum- 
ſtances, there are but few capable of giving 
a juſt account of what paſles on theſe occaſi- 
ons, and of pointing out the chief cauſes of 
the gain or loſs of a battle. It belongs only 
to generals themſelves to be good hiftorians, 
on ſuch ſubje&s. I ſhall content myſelf, there- 
fore, with reciting the ſucceſs of this here. 
After a very obſtinate fight, the Scots were 


routed, leaving 14000 dead on the place, 
and 1500 priſoners, in the hands of the Eng- 


liſh, of whom 800 were gentlemen. 

This great loſs, threw all Scotland into the 
utmoſt conſternation. The regent, and the 
queen, after garriſoning the caſtle of Edin- 
burgh, retired to Sterling, with the remains 
of their army, abandoning thus the trontiers, 
to the ravages of the Engliſh. A few days 


' after, the protector took Leith, and the Eng- 


liſn fleet, commanded by the lord Clinton, 
burnt ſeveral ſea-port towns in the county of 
Fife, with all the ſhips in their harbours. 
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Then, the Engliſh army marched to Edin- 
burgh, and, entering without oppoſition, plun- 
dered the city. Such a terror ſeiſed all Scot- 
land, that, it the protector had improved his 
ſucceſs, by beſieging the caſtle of Edinburgh, 
it is hardly to be doubted, he would have 
forced the regent to relinquiſh the young 


11 
1547. 
N 


queen, or ſubdued the kingdom. But affairs he pro- 
which concerned him in particular, made him tector im- 
relinquiſh his enterpriſe, juſt as he was going proves not 


to reap the fruits of his victory. V 
was employed in Scotland, his brother, the 
admiral, caballed againſt him in England, 
and had now made ſuch progreſs, that the pro- 
tector was upon the point of being ruined, 
at the very time he was cauſing the King's 
arms to triumph. The advice he received 


made him think, he could not too ſpeedily re- 


turn to court, in order to break his brother's 
meaſures. This was the real motive of his 
haſty return, which, however, was coloured 
with other pretences. 

The 18th of Sept 


Whiltt he his victory. 


ber, he departed for He returns 


England, having employed but 16 days in to Eng- 


his expedition, from his entrance into Scot- 
land, and, if we may believe the Englith wri- 
ters, loſt but 62 men in all. In his return, 
he marched through the counties of March 


land. 


Burnct: 


and Tiviotdale, and, leaving a garriſon in the 


caſtle of Hume, ordered Roxborough to be 


repaired, where he left Sir Ralph Palmer go- 


Vernor. 


Ihe proteCtor's glorious campaign in Scot- The peo- 
land, pur the nation in mind of ſeveral noble ple praiſe 


actions performed by him in the late reign 
This gamed him great applanſe from the peo- 
ple, but, withal, the envy of the nobles, who, 
it Sir John Hayward 'is to be credited, had 
no great eſteem for him. This contrait be- 
tween the nobles and people, was very preju- 
dicial to him. It induced him to rely too 
much on the people's favour, and to raiſe him- 
ſelf above the reſt of the nobles, both by an 
external pomp, and by aſſuming the ſole ad- 
miniſtration of affairs. As by the king's pa- 
tent, he was not obliged to follow the advice 
of the council, he generally conſulted only his 
creatures, and neglected the reſt, as if chere 
were no ſuch men. This behaviour ſeemed, 
at firſt, a little ſtrange in one, who, very far 
from being naturally proud and haughty, was 
rather humble, modeſt, and civil. No other rea- 
ſon can be given, but his great zeal to promote 
the reformation. This was, doubtleſs, what 
made him think it neceſſary ro remove, from 
the adminiſtration, thoſe who were not led by 
the ſame zeal as himſelf, in order to leſſen 
the oppoſition, as much as poſſible. Beſides, 
he had paſſed the beſt part of his lite in the 
court of Henry VIII, where he had ſeen the 
authority-royal carried to the greateſt height, 
and, as Henry had ſucceeded by the way of 
rigour, he deemed it requiſite to follow much 
the ſame maxims. The retormation was, cer- 
tainly, the ſole object, the protector had in 
view, and all his proceedings, in the publick 
affairs, both foreign and domeſtick, tended, 
properly, to that point. 


The commiſſioners, appointed to viſic the 


churches, 


envy him. 


him, and 
the nobles 


Burnet. 
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Aa found, that all the biſhops had complied with ing any thing of them. Thus, the houſe of Www 
Bonner, the orders of the council, except Bonner, of commons had, as I may fay, an unlimitted 
4k 5 London, and Gardiner of Wincheſter. "Theſe power, to determine, by a majority of votes, 
fr to had given an advantage againſt themſelves, with the concurrence of the lords, and aſſent 
brian. not only by direct oppoſition, but by cavils, of the king, what they deemed proper for 
Strype. Which plainly ſhewed how averſe they were the welfare of the kingdom. There was no 
to all reformation. They inſiſted, chiefly, up- neceſſity, therefore, in order to obtain what = 
| on the fore mentioned maxim, that it was not the court deſired, ot having the univerſal con- : 3 
{ | lawful to make any alteration in religion, du- ſent of the people, but only the majority of 
ring the king's minority. As this principle the voices in both houſes. Hence it is eaſy 
might have had pernicious conſequences, with to conceive, that the court uſed all imagina- 
1 reſpect ro the government, it was made a pre- ble means to cauſe ſuch members to be elect- 
| tence to {end them to priſon, notwithſtand- ed as were in their ſentiments. This is now, 
ing their ſeeming, but very equivocal, ſub- and ever will be, practiſed, till {ome cure is 
miſſion. The truth is, as ſeveral acts, in fa- found for this inconvenience. I call it incon- 
1 vour of the reformation, were intended to be venience, becauſe it happens ſometimes, that 
IT paſſed in the next parliament, which was the parliament paſſed acts contrary to the ge- 
r nt to meet the 4th of November, the neral opinion of the nation. Ot this one may 
reformers were very glad to be freed from the be ealily convinced, by what paſſed in the par- 
The prin- troubleſome oppoſition of theſe two prelates. liaments held under Edward VI, and queen 
ceſs Mary The princeſs Mary was alſo diſpleaſed with Mary, his fiſter. In the reign of Edward, 
complains the inſtructions given to the viſitors, and the popery was entirely rooted out, and under 
of the delign of advancing the reformation. She Mary it was wholly replanted. In one or o- 
_ ire Wrote, upon this occaſion, to the protector, ther of theſe reigns, therefore, the parliament 
making in Expreſſing her diſlike of all the changes which muſt have acted contrary to the opinion of the 
the refor- were making, and of thoſe which were de- people, ſince it is not poſſible to believe, that 
mation. ſigned to be made, during the king's minori- a whole nation ſhould have thus changed, in 
3 Burnet” ty. The protector ſent her a very ſtrong an- an inſtant, from white—to black. I do not 
Ws ſwer, and did not think himſclt obliged to pretend, by this remark, to weaken the pro- 
cCConform to her ſentiments. ceedings of Edward VI's parliament, in fa- 
N ee Some days before the parliament met, the vour of the reformation; what J advance is 
Wl chancellor. lord Rich was made chancellor. The 3d of levelled as much againſt that of queen Mary, 
Act. Pub. November, the day before the opening of the as againſt this. My deſign is only to obſerve, | 5 EY 
3 parliament, the protector, by a patent under that the determination of a parliament 1s not e | 
= ("lt the great-ſeal, was warranted to fit in parlia- always a convincing proof ot the approbation 
v1 ment on the right hand of the throne, under of the whole Engliſh nation. The reaſons, 
1 the cloth of ſtate, whether the king was pre- therefore, which may be drawn from the pre- 
ſent or not, and, moreover, was to have all tended conſent of the nation, repreſented in 
the honours, privileges and prerogatives, that parliament, either for or againſt the reforma- 
a any of the uncles of the kings of England, tion, ſeem to be of very little weight. Each 
al or any protectors, had ever enjoyed, with a of the two parties will always ſay, and, per- 
Rl non-obſtante to the ſtatute of. precedence. haps, very juſtly, that the parliament which 
* This proceeding was a clear evidence, that oppoſed them, was @* parliament devoted to 
| | the duke of Somerſet's intention was, not on- the king, and the miniſtry. | 
Als ly to be ſuperior to all, but even to deſtroy, The preſent parliament was, in all appear- 
| || by degrees, the very remembrance of the form ance, directed by the duke of Somerſet, ſince 
|| of government eſtabliſhed by Henry VIII. it fo readily favoured all his deſigns. I ſhall 
fl Tho? he had not forgot to cauſe this patent content myſelf with relating the ſubſtance of 
* 
| 
| 


1547. Churches, having made their report, it was parliament, nay, without the people's know- 15.47. 
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to be approved by the council, before it was the chief acts paſſed this ſeſſion, without in- 


ſealed, that was not ſufficient to juſtify him ang much upon them, becauſe Dr. Burnet 
entirely, It was well known, the King did has 


; poken of them, ſo accurately and fully, 
nothing but by his direction; that the coun- in his Hiſtory of the Reformation, that it 


| cil was at his command, and that it would would be needleſs to repeat what he has 
| * , have been very dangerous for the counſellors, ſaid. 
11 directly, to oppoſe a patent which concerned The firſt ſtatute repealed ſeveral acts paſſed An act tor 
_— him in particular. : in the late, and ſome former reigns ; viz. N e 
an The parliament being met the 4th of No- I. All acts declaring any thing to be trea- ts. 
\| | Burger. vember, paſſed ſeveral material acts, relating ſon, but what was in the ſtature of 25 Ed- 
. 4} lome to the ſtate, and others to religion. It ward III. This ftatute of king Edward, had 
3 is very certain, the number of thoſe who de- long ſerved for the ſtandard of treaſon, till dur- I 
Fa | | fired a reformation, was very great in the ing the civil wars between the houſes of York ; 
kingdom. However, it muſt not be imagin- and Lancaſter, and particularly, in the reign 
> Azemark Ed that then, any more than at this day, of Henry VIII, the liſt of treaſonable offen- 
on this whatever the parliament did, was agrecable ces was very much increaſed ; wherefore, the 
parliament. to the general opinion of the nation. The parliament, very juſtly, reduced theſe offen- 
repreſentatives of the commons were choſen, ces, within their old bounds, that the ſubjects 
as they are at preſent, without any inſtructi- might not be liable to ſo many rigours. 
ons concerning the points to be debated in II. This ſtatute alſo repealed all acts, de- 
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BOOK¹ XVI. 
1547. claring that to be felony, which was not ſo be- 
Wa loc the rupture with the pope. And, 

| III. The act which made the king's pro- 

clamations of equal authority with acts of par- 
liament, If this ſtatute had continued, par- 
liaments would have become uſeleſs. 

IV. Two acts concerning the Lollards. 

The act of Laſtly, by the ſame ſtatute, the law of the 

the tix ar- ſix articles was alſo repealed. | 

N By another article of the ſame ſtatute, the 

12 king's eccleſiaſtical ſupremacy was again con- 

| firmed, with ſeveral penalties upon thoſe who 
ſhould call it in queſtion. Ir was likewiſe de- 
clared high-treaſon in any of the heirs of the 
crown, nominated in Henry VIII's will, and 
in their abettors, to endeavour to break the 

ſucceſſion of the crown ſettled by that prince. 

It was alſo enacted, that all ſhould enjoy 
the benefit of the clergy, and the privilege of 
ſanctuary, as before Henry VII Ts reign, ex- 
cepting only ſuch as were guilty of murder, 
poiſoning, burglary, robbing on the high- 
way, ſtealing of cattle, and ftealing out of 
churches and chapels. | 
An act paſted in Henry VIIFs time, em- 
powering his ſucceſſor to annul laws made dur- 
ing his minority, till his 24th year, was like- 
wiſe explained ; and it was declared, that this 
act ſhould only take place for the future, and 
not for the paſt. ” | 

With regard to religion, ſeveral acts were 
made, which cauſed very great alterations, 
Firſt, private maſſes were aboliſhed, and the 
cup was given to the people in the commu- 
nion. 

Another act gave the king power to nomi- 
nate to the vacant ſees by his letters patents, 
and ſo aboliſhed the way of chuſing biſhops by 
Conge d' eſlire, which was only a mockery, 
ſince theſe pretended elections were all made 
by the direction of the court. 


The juriſdiction of the eccleſiaſtical courts 


was alſo very much abridged, by taking from 
them the cognizance of matrimonial and teſta- 
mentary cauſes, which were removed to the 
civil courts. | 
A ſtatute Then the parliament paſſed a very remark- 
againſt va- able act againſt vagabonds. It was enacted, 
gabonds. that if any perſon ſhould any where loiter 
without work, or without offering himſelf to 
work three days together, he ſhould be ad- 


judged to be a ſlave for two years to him that 


ſhould preſent him to two juſtices of peace, 
and be marked with the letter V, imprinted 
with a hot iron on his breſt. This law was 
thought very ſevere in a country like England, 
_ where ſlavery ſeems inconſiſtent with the pri- 
vileges of the people. But herein the court, 
by whom the parliament was governed, had 
an eye only to the monks, who being gone 
from their monaſteries, little inured to labour, 
could not think of working for their livelihood. 
Theſe men ſpear their time in going from 
houſe to houſe, to cabal againſt the government, 
and inſpire the people with the ſpirit of rebelli- 
on. So the court judging it to be an effect of their 
idleneſs, and that if they betook themſelves to 
ſome employment, they would, at length, loſe 


this habit, reſolved to make them work, how 
Vorl. II. : | 
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unwilling ſover they might be. In the inte- 1547. 
rim, as the law was general, it occaſioned Wy Ne 
great murmurs among the people; whereſore | 
it was never rigorouſly executed, and even re- 

pealed by another parliament, 

Laſtly, the parliament gave the king all the Several 
lands deſigned for the maintenance of chant- endow- 
ries, chapels, and colleges, which were not ments g w- 
poſſeſſed by Henry VIII, and all revenues 7 kde 
given for obites, anniverſaries, lights in the on. 
churches, togcther with all guild lands which 
any fraternity enjoyed on the ſame account. 

This act did not paſs without great difficulty. 
Cranmer himſelf oppoſed it to the utmoſt of 
his power, not from a deſire to keep theſe en- 
dowments for the uſes intended by the donors, 
but becauſe he hoped to meer with ſome favour- 
able opportunity to convert them to other 
uſes beneficial to religion, whereas being once 
in the king's hands, the church was deprived 
of them for ever. But all oppoſition was in 
vain. The nobles gaped, as I may ſay, after 
the church-lands, which they obtained of the 
court upon very eaſy terms. Beſides, the exe- 
cutors of the late king's will, wanted theſe 
lands to pay his debts and legacies. It is true, 
there was a'clauſc in the act, importing, that 
theſe lands ſhould be converted to the main- 
tenance of granmar-{cools and preachers ; 
but 1t was never put in practice. 

The parliament ended with a general par- A general 
don, in which were excepted the priſoners pardon, of 
in the tower, and thoſe who had abſented Ru - 
themſelves out of the kingdom. As Gardiner Pas che 
was not in the tower, he enjoyed the benefit benefit. 
of the pardon. | Strype. 

I juſt mentioned the reafon which obliged 
the protector to quit Scotland and return to 
court, with precipitation very detrimental to 
the king's affairs. But it is neceſſary. now 
to ſpeak a little more largely of it, betore 1 
conclude the year 1547, becauſe it was dur- 
ing this ſeſſion of the parliament that this af- 
tair broke our. 1 | X 

Among all the enviers of the protector, Cabals of 
there was not one more paſſionate againſt him the admi- 


than his brother, admiral Thomas Seymour. fal aan 
h d + lac his brother 
He was a hot, proud, and haughty man. It the pro- 


is true he was reckoned to have more ſenſe than tector. 
his brother, and to be more capable of ma- Burnet. 


naging great affairs. But this opinion might 


proceed from the party he had made among 

the nobility, who loved not the protector. 

However this be, the admiral could not bear 

the difference the king had put between him 

and the duke of Somerſet, tho' they were 

both uncles to the young king. He thought 

himſelf, by his birth and natural endowments, 

as worthy as his brother of having a ſhare in 

the adminiſtration of the government. Pre- 

ſently after Henry's death, he gave proofs of 

his ambition, in making his addreſſes to the 

princeſs Elizabeth; but finding he was not like 

to ſucceed, he turned to Catharine Parr, queen- 

dowager, and ſo won her heart, that he pri- 

vately married her, without communicating it 

to the duke, his brother, who was now inveſt- 

ed with the protectorſhip. This marriage was E 

ſo quickly after Henry's death, that if the # 
„ DON | queen] J 
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1547. queen had -bred fo ſoon as ſhe might have that the two offices of protector and governor 1547. 

Wy done, there would have been room to queſtion of his perſon, gave the duke of Somerſet too much 

whether the child was the king's or the admi- authority, and that it was proper to part thgem, 

ral's. Having kept his marriage private for and confer the ſecond on him, in order 

ſome time, he found means, unknown to the to balance the protector's power. The young 

protector, to procure a letter from the king, king was much better pleaſed to have for go- 

recommending him to the queen for a huſ- vernor and uncle, who had all the condeſcenſion 

band: Whereupon he declared his marriage, poſfible for him, than one who was not 1 9 

without uling any gate with his bro- complaiſant, and kept him more in awe. So 17 
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ther. And hear began/the quarrel. But the his age not allowing him to make any other 
protector, who was a man of great moderati- reflections, he wrote with his own hand a 
on, prevented. the quarrel from breaking out, meſſage to the houſe of commons, deſixing 
tho' he was ſtill extremely diſpleaſed with his them to make the admiral the governor of his | 
brother. The admiral's envy was greatly in- perſon. The admiral was to carry this meſlage | 4 
creaſed by the duke his brother's promotion, himſelf; but his contrivance was diſcovered be- 
who from a nominal, was become a real, pro- fore he could execute his deſign. The coun- 
tector. This envy, added to his natural diſ- cil hearing of it, ſent ſome lords, to reaſon the 
polition, carried him, at length, to form the caſe wich him, and prevail with him to pro- 
project of ſupplanting him, by inſinuating him- ceed no farther. : But the lords did not bring 
{elf into the king's favour, and making a party back the ſatisfaction that was expected, On 
among the nobility. There is no doubt, the the contrary, inſtead of regarding their remon- 
rotector's ſecret enemics cheriſhed the admi- ftrances, he anſwered with menaces. Where- 
ral's ambition by the praiſes they gave him, upon, he was ſent for next day, by order from 
confirming him in his ill opinion of the duke, the council, but refuſed to come; at laſt, he 
is brother. He began his cabals about Eaſter, vas threatened to be turned out of all offices, 
ich gaining the king's ſervants to his intereſt, ſent to the tower, and proſecuted upon the 
that they might continue their young maſter act of parliament, which made it death for 
in a good opinion of him. By their means any perſon to diſturb the government. This 
he ſo ordered it, that the king frequently came threat frightened him. He plainly ſaw, tho 
to his houſe to ſee his mother-in-law. Here he had the king of his fide, the young prince 
it was that he diligently made his court, and who was but juſt entered into his 11th year, 
even furniſhed him with money for his pri- would not have reſolution enough to ſupport | 
vy purſe, and for {mall preſents to his domeſ- him, contrary to the advice of the protector 
ticks. This pleaſed the young king, who and council; nay, it was hinted to him, there 
found himſelf freed from the trouble of asking was no likelihood, the parliament would heark- _ 
his governor for money, and of being account- en to a meſſage from a minor king, but would, J 
able to him for what he did with it. All this doubtleſs, ſuppoſe him to have been ſurpriſed. | 
could not be done without the protector's He choſe, therefore, to ſubmit himſelf to the 
knowledge. He taxed his brother with it, e and council, and to be reconciled to 
who denied all, but in ſo haughty a manner, his brother, who deſired only to reclaim him 
that it was eaſy for the protector to perceive, by fair means. However, this reconciliation 
he had not much regard for him. He was was not perfect. Quickly after he ſhewed, | 
unwilling, however, to come to an open quar- he had not relinquiſhed, but only put off, his de- | 
; rel, hoping in time to reclaim him. ſign till a more convenient ſeaſon. And, indeed, | | 
Burnet, The protector was no ſooner in Scotland, he never ceaſed endcavouring both by him- 
but the admiral renewed his cabals with leſs ſelt and by thoſe whom he had gained, to in- 
reſerve than before. He diſtributed money to tuſe into the king a diſlike of the protector, and | 5 
ſeveral perſons, and never ceaſed making his his other miniſters. This made the protector | | 
court to the king; nay, he obtained, un- fet ſpies about him, to be informed of his pro- | 
| known to his brother, a new and more ample ceedings, conſidering him as a very dangerous | 
patent for the office of lord admiral, with an enemy. | 
addition of 200 marks to the ſalary. Sir Willi- This year the face of affairs in Germany The affairs | 
am Paget, who was devoted to the protector, was entirely changed. The emperor defeated of Germa- 
and, perhaps, had orders to watch the admi- and took priſoner John Frederick, ele&or of 87 N 
ral, ſecing how he increaſed in favour with the Saxony, and declared his couſin Maurice elec- Bunt. | 
king, thought himſelt obliged to talk with tor, who at the ſame time took poſſeſſion ot 
him about it. But the admiral's anſwer not the electoral dominions. After this diſaſter, 
ſatisfying him, he ſent the protector notice of the landgrave of Heſſe finding himſelf unable | 4. 
it, and upon this intelligence it was that he to maintain the war, made the beſt terms he 7 
ended his campaign in Scotland fo abtuptly, could with the emperor, and came to him up- | | 
to return to court and break his brother's on the faith of a ſafe- conduct, which expreſly \ 
| I meaſures. DES ran, that he ſhonld not be liable to any impri- ; _ 
= PE The admi- The protector's arrival was not capable of ſonment. But by a groſs fraud, inſtcad of the : 
ans to interrupting the admiral's projects. He rather German word Emig, which ſignifies any, the 
1 Far — haſtened the execution the more, not to give word Ewig, which ſigniſies perpetual, was inſert- ? 
Wand gains his brother time to prevent him. He had ed. By thisbalc artitice he was detained a pri- 5 
de king to gained ome of the privy-counſellors, ſeveral ſoner, to be rcleaſedat the emperor's pleaſure. 
bas dc. lords of diſtinction, and many members of The impriſonment of the two heads render- 
act. parliament. In fine, he perſuaded the king, ed the Proteſtant party very weak, and the 
vl | | emperbi's 
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1547. emperor's triumphant. The archbiſhop of 
ww Cologne, who had embraced the Proteſtant 
religion, was :orced to renounce his dignities 

of archbiſhop aud elc&or of the empire; after 

that, the emperor made ſundry alterations 

rending to deſtroy the reformation, or rather, 

under that prerence, to render himſelf abſolute 

in Germany. For this cauſe the pope him 

ſelf grew jealous of him. As, after his victo- 

ry, his ambaſſadors were imperious at Trent, 

the pope ordered the council to be removed to 
Bologna, under the feigned pretence of the 
plague's being at Lrent. | 
Hirherto Germany had ſerved for ſanctuary 

to many Proteſtants perſecuted in other coun- 

tries ; but ſince the emperor's victory, they 

were no longer ſafe there; for which reaſon 

many came into England, where they ſaw the 

3 reformation to be in a proſperous way. A- 
Corman Mong theſe were Peter Martyr, Bucer, Ochi- 
reformers nus, Fagius, to whom Edward gave penſions 


come into and benefices, as appears in the Collection of 


England. the publick Acts. 


Ag.Pu>- Tho Henry II. had refuſed to ratly the 
of France, two treaties concluded at London, in March, 
Burnct, the Engliſh, however, as I obſerved, continu- 
| ed the forifications of Bullenberg, purſuant 
to an article of a treaty of peace. But after 
ſeveral complaints from France, Henry ſent 
ſo rough a meſſage by his ambaſlador, that 
the protector, rather than. hazard a quarrel, 
with France, ordered the works to be diſcon- 
tinued, before the fort was finiſhed. 

1548, In the beginning of the year 1548, the 
The pro- council made ſeveral alterations with reſpect 
greſs of to religion. By an order, the carrying of can- 
the refor- dles on Candlemaſs-day, of aſhes on Aſh- 


mation. 


Furnet. Wedneſday, of palm on Palm-ſunday, with the 


rites uſed on Good- friday and Eaſter-day, were 
forbidden. Moreover, it was left to the people's 
choice' to go to confeſſion, or to neglect that 
practice, hitherto deemed an indiſpenſible du- 

ty. Some days after, it was ordered that all 
images, in general, ſhould be removed from 

the churches. As England was then divided 

into two parties, ſome approved, and. others 
cenſured theſe changes. But the councih, in 

ſpite of all oppoſition, cauſed their orders to 

be confirmed by the king's proclamation, in 
vertue of his ſupremacy. Only Gardiner, bi- 

ſhop of Wincheſter openly oppoſed theſe chang- 

es, upon the maxim that no alteration in re- 

ligion could be lawtully made till the king, was 

of age. He was not the only perſon-that tried 

to inſtill this notion into the people. All thoſe 

of his party endeavoured the ſame thing, but 

had not the courage to do it publickly. Where- 

upon he was commanded to appear before the 
council; and as he offered to ſubmit to what- 

ever ſhould be preſcribed him, he was ordered 

to preach at St Paul's upon. certain points, 
whercof one of the chiet was, that the king's 
authority was the ſame during his minority. as 

Gardiner When of age. He preached ; bur fo little to 
is ſent to the council's ſatisfaction, that it was reſolved 
the tower. to ſend him to the tower. This ſeverity pro- 
Burnet. duced a great effect, in that all the friends of 
the Romiſh church. reſolved to conform, at 

leaſt, outwardly, to what they ſhould be en- 
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Joined by publick authority; when they {aw 1548. 


one of their chief ſupporters was not ſpared. 
In the interim, the war with Scotland gave Tle pro- 
the protector great uneaſineſs. He clearly jaw, Cor tos 
it was ridiculous to think of accompliſhing ane 
the king's marriage with the queen of Scotland, truce wich 
by the way of arms, in ſpite of the queen- Scotland. 
dowager, the regent, and the council. More- 
over, he knew France was preparing to ſend 
them a powerful aid. And, therefore, he 
perceived it would be very difficult to ſucceed 
in this undertaking; beſide, that this war 
would very likely occaſion a 8 with 
France. In ſhort, nothing was more repug- 
nant than a war to his deſign of perfecting the 


work of the reformation. He would have been 2 


glad the regent of Scotland had accepted a 10 
years truce, which he offered him. But the 
Scots would not hearken to it, becauſe France 
had promiſed them a powertul aid. Ihe 
protector, therefore, was forced to reſolve, 
eren againſt his will, to continue the war. But 
as he would not command the army himſelt, 
he gave the conduct thereof to Francis Talbot, 
car] of Shrewsbury, whom he appointed his 
lieutenant. On this occaſion he plainly ſhew- 
ed, he meant to ſtretch the prerogatives of the 
protectorſſiip as far as poſſible, ſince he grould | 
have the ear] take his commiſſion 6f him. 
However, as the patent, obtained the 12th of 
March laſt year, did not fo clearly give him 
the power ot nominating his licutenants, he 
ordered another to be prepared, wherein his 
prerogatives were more fully explained and en- 
larged. In this, the king ſaid, that having 
by his letters patents of the 12th of March *: 
appointed his uncle, the duke of Somerſet, 
protector of the kingdom and governor of his 
perſon, his intention was, that the clauſes 
therein contained, ſhould be underſtood in the 
ampleſt ſenſe, and the moſt favourable to the 
duke; that, however, as the generality of the 
terms might occaſion ſome donbts, he declar- 
ed, that he \corftituted him his licutenant- 
general and captain-general throughout his 
whole dominions, with power to order his 
ſubjects to take arms whenever he {hould think 
proper, and appoint lieutenants to command 
in his place, both by ſea and land. It cannot 
be denied, all this was very contrary to the e- 
{tabliſhmenr of rhe late king, and conſequent- 
ly to the act of parliament by which it was 
previouſly authoriſed. All the favours granted 
by the king to any bur the protector, could be 
juſtified by the advice of the protector and 
council; but thoſe done to the protector him- 
ſelf, muſt have been aſcribed wholly to the 
perſuaſions of the perſon who received them; 
nay, In extraordinary favours, this rendered 
in ſome meaſure the king's patents ridiculous, 
who was made to fay, he granted them to 
the protector, by the advice of the protector 
himſelf. 


In the interim, in the beginning of the The re- 
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ſpring, whilſt the court of England was con- gent of {i 


ſidering whether the war with Scotland ſhould Scotland 4 


be continued, the regent of that kingdom had belieges 


: 7 N Eroug ht ol 7 4 
opened the campaign with the ſiege of Brough- 8 4 * 


ty caſtle, which employed him three months in 
. | | vain, 


16 
16548, vain, tho' it was but an inconſiderable place. 
On the other ſide, whiltt he uſed all his forces 
I in this ſiege, the Englith took the caſtle of Ha- 
dington, and fortified it with all ſpeed. By 
means of this place, ſituated in one of the 
molt fruitful counties of Scotland, they made 
excurſions to the very gates of Edinburgh, 
which was but 12 miles from thence. They 
took Lander alſo, and made {ome works 

there. £ | 
The Scots About the end of May, the Scots received 
have aid from France an aid of 6000 men, French and 
STO Germans, commanded by Deſſe d' Eſpanvilliers. 


rb. After theſe new troops were a little refreſhed, 
ſiege Ha- the regent joined with them 8000 Scots, and 


dington. During this ſiege it was that, after ſe- 
veral conferences between the French and the 
cles to Scots, the reſolution was taken of ſending 
ſend the the young queen of Scotland to France. Ma- 
queen into ny Scots, however, very much diſliked that 
France. reſolution. They affirmed, when the queen 
: _ »<=mygy ſhould be in France, there would be no way 
H to make peace with the Engliſh, whereas, 
| without any prejudice either to the queen or 
6 kingdom, the 10 years truce offered by the 


They re- 


combated by others, who maintained, that the 
view of the Engliſh in this war being only 
to marry the queen to Edward, they would 
have no farther inducement to continue it, 
when once that expectation was deſtroyed, Ne- 
vertheleſs, it is eaſy to ſee that, by delivering 
the queen to the French king, they were go- 
ing to be at the mercy of their ally. But be- 
ſides that the French declared, France would 
not engage to aſſiſt Scotland upon any other 
terms, the queen-mother was extremely de- 
ſirous her daughter ſhould be at the court of 
France, where the princes of Lorrain, her bro- 
thers, bore an abſolute ſway. Beſides, all 
4 the clergy earneſtly preſſed the ſending of 
= the queen into France, out of fear of her be- 
Y ing forced, at laſt, to be delivered to the Eng- 
liſh, and that their religion would be deſtroy- 
ed by her marriage with Edward, In ſhort, 
to win the regent, the king of France promiſ- 

' ed to confer on him the title of duke of Cha- 
teleraut, with 12000 livres a year in land: 
All theſe things produced the reſolution of 
ſending the queen into France, in the ſame 
ſhips that had brought the auxiliary troops. 
But to avoid meeting the Engliſh fleet, theſe 
ſhips failed round Scotland, by the north, 
and landed the queen in the province of Bre- 
tagne. In the interim, admiral Seymour, who 
commanded the naval forces himſelf, made 
ſeveral deſcents in Scotland, where he was 


—_—_— 


turned to England, without much damaging 


the Scots. 
At length, the Engliſh army, 17000 ſtrong, 
entered Scotland, under the command of the 
carl of Shrewsbury. At his approach, the 
e. French and Scots raiſed the ſiege of Hading- 
Fhanan. 
don, and retired. So, the general eaſily ſup- 
Fetires plied the place with proviſions, and then, 
g- marching to the enemies, who were intrenched 
in an advantageous poſt, offered them battle 
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dington. with theſe forces the two generals beſieged Ha- 


Engliſh might be accepted. This argument was 


him. 


always repulſed with loſs, and, at laſt, re- 


But after ſtaying about an hour in their ſight, 1348. 
finding they would not {tir from their intrenc h 


ments, he led back his troops into England. 

It is hard to gueſs what could be the mative of 

his abrupt retreat, which gave the Scots an 
opportunity to make great progreſs during the 

reſt of the campaign. The Engliſh army was 

no ſooner retired, but Deſſe attempted to ſur- 

priſe Hadington. He was now at the gates, 

and juſt entering the place, when a French 
deſerter who had fled thither, fired one of the 

great cannon, which being diſcharged among 

the thickeſt of the French troops, ſo diſcou- 

raged them, that they retreated with N wh 

tation. From thence Deſſe went and fort ified 

the village of Leith, now become a very con- 
ſiderable town. His deſign was to tetake 
Broughty-caſtle ; but receiving expreſs orders 

to make an inroad into England, he advanced General 
as far as Newcaſtle, without meeting any re- aan Yon 
ſiſtance, and returned loaded with ſpoil. It is ana- 
not known what was become of the Engliſh Buchanan. 
army, led by the carl of nog + nt" into Burner. 
Scotland, and conſiſting part of Englith and 

part of Landſquenets. Theſe laſt were Ger- 

man troops who had ſerved the elector of 
Saxony, and the landgrave of Heſſe, and 


having no leader in the empire, had offered 


themſclves to the protector, who had enter- 

tained them in his ſervice. This had raiſed 

great murmurs againſt him, the Engitſh be- 

ing impatient of ſeeing in the kingdom fo- 

reign troops, who are generally too much 
devoted to the king. It was ealy to per- 

ceive, the protector's view was to ſtrengthen 

himſelf perſonally with the aid of theſe fo- 
reigners. | 

| Before the end of the year, the queen-dowa- The ſequ:1 
ger of Scotland complaining to the court of gal 
France of Deſſe's conduct, who behaved with Geelong, 
great hanghtineſs, and abuſed the Scots, cau- Buchanan. 
{ed him to be recalled, and de Thermes was 

ſent in his room. The new -general was 
accompanied with Montluc, biſhop of Valence, 

who, being returned from his ambaſly at Con- 
ſtantinople, was ſent to be chancellor of Scot- 


land. But the Scots were fo diſpleaſed to ſee . 


the beſt office in the kingdom in the hands f 
a foreigner, that the king of France recalled: 
hey began ro repent ſending their 
queen into France, when they ſaw the French 
ſhew leſs regard for thfm. | 

During the year 15/48, the pope and empe- Quarrels 
ror had great quarrels about the tranilation of between 
the council. The emperor, as I obſerved, uſeq the empe 


* 
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the pretence of religion to render himſelf ab- 79 and the 


» . „5 . OPC. 
ſolute in the empire. Ihe council aſſembled 1908 
at Trent, a city of Germany, as the Prote- Burnct. 
ſtants had required, furniſhed him with a co- 


lour to compel them to ſubmit to its decrees. 


He was not ſorry, they refuſed to comply with 


them; but deſired they ſhould have no other 
reaſons than thoſe which they drew from reli- 
5 it ſelf, becauſe then the pretence of con- 
raint remained entire. But by the tranſla- 
tion of the council to Bologna, a city of Italy, 
and belonging to the pope, this ſame pretence 
was taken away, becauſe the Proteſtants had 
cauſe to complain, that the decrees of the di- 


ets 
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1548. ets were not executed. On the other ſide, 

Www the pope, finding the emperor was become al- 
moit abſolute in the empire, by the ſucceſs of 
one campaign, grew jealous of his power, 
fearing it would reach, likewiſe, over all Ita- 
iy, and be very detrimental to the holy ſee. 
For this reaſon, he was very glad to have 
him, always, at variance with the Proteſtants 
of Germany, that his affairs there might hin- 
der him from forming new proje&s. Theſe 
different intereſts were the cauſe that the em- 
peror 'and the pope could not agree. The 
emperor proteſted againſt the tranſlation of 
the council to Bologna, and the pope rejected 
the proteſtation. 


The inte-. Soon after, the emperor intendivg to ſhew 


Oe pope he could be without him, ordered 
Prore fare, articles of agreement to be drawn, which were 
Sleidan. called the Interim, becauſe the form of reli- 
gion contained therein, was to laſt only till a 
general council ſhould meet, in ſome town in 
E The framers of theſe articles, by 


the emperor's order, took care to ſet them 


forth in the ſmootheſt terms poſſible ; but, in 


the main, they contained the doctrines of the 
Romiſh church, tho? a little diſguiſed. The 
only conſiderable ſoſtenings were, that marri- 
age ſhould be no bar to prieſts orders, and 
the communion given in both kinds, to thoſe 
who deſired it. This work being finiſhed, 
the emperor ſummoned a diet to Augsburg, 
where the Interim was propoſed. The elec- 
tor of Mentz, without any order, did, in all 
the princes names, give rhe emperor thanks 
for it, which he interpreted as the aſſent of 
the whole diet; and, after that, would not 
receive the proteſtations of ſeveral towns of 
the empire, againſt the Interim. The pope 
himſelf, was extremely diſpleaſed with it, be- 
cauſe, without conſulting him, the emperor 
had preſumed to diſpenſe with the marriage 
of prieſts, and communion in both kinds. 
This occaſioned many troubles in Germany, 
and obliged numbers of divines, and others, 
who diſliked the Interim, to abſcond; or re- 
tire elſewhere, not to be expoſed to the victo- 
rious emperor's reſentment, who was bent, at 
any ratè, to have his Interim univerſally re- 
ceived. At this diet, Maurice of Saxony, 
was ſolemnly inveſted with the electorate, of 
which John Frederick had been deprived. 
Aparlia- Whilſt the emperor was labouring to de- 
ment, fſtroy the reformation in Germany, it daily 
hors 5 made freſh progreſs in England. The parlia- 
reforma- ment, which met the 24th of November, was 
tion. Almoſt wholly taken up with matters of religi- 
Burnet, on. By an act made this ſeſſion, prieſts were 
allowed to marry. Another, confirmed the 
new liturgy, about which commiſſioners, ap- 
pointed for examining, and reforming the 1 — 
veral offices, had been employed all the ſum- 


mer. This new liturgy retrenched divers a- 


buſes, both in the communion-ſervice, and all 
the other offices, and gave the whole a turn, 
favourable to the reformation. It is the ſame 
the church of England makes uſe of ar this 
day, excepting a few alterations. 
1549, The protector, and the archbiſhop of Can- 


terbury, were the chief ſupports, * and moſt 
Vor, II. ; | 
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zealons promoters of the reformation, tho' al- 1549. 
ways in purſuance of the maxim they had e- 
{tabliſhed, viz, to advance by degrees. What- Log C5 
ever reaſons they had thus to proceed, the Cranmer 
zealous of the reformed party were not pleaſ- are blamed 
ed with it, becauſe they were afraid that, by by the zea- 
ſome ſudden and unexpected revolution, the lens of 
work would be left unfiniſhed. They knew, e ö 
the protector was hated and envied by many 
of the nobility, and that all the Romiſh par- 
'y had a mortal averſion for him. This was 
ufficient to create a dread, that his enemies 
would, at length, prevail over him ; the ad- 
miniſtration, he was entruſted with, being of 
ſuch a nature, that it was, almoſt, impoſſible 
not to render himſelf, in ſome meaſure, ob- 
noxious. They had the more reaſon to be a- 
larmed, when they ſaw him forced to arreſt 
his own brother, who had now formed a par- 
ty to ſupplant him. 1 

Tho' the admiral had, already, endured a The pro- 
great mortification, he ceaſed not, however, ject of the 
his practices againſt the protector, in ſpite of re Ne 
the warnings which were given him, from — 
time to time, that they would, in the end, Hayward. 
prove his ruin. The queen, his ſpouſe, dy- * 
ing in September laſt year, 1548, he reſolved 
to renew his addreſſes ro the princeſs Eliza- 
beth; but he did nor meet with that encou- 
ragement from the princeſs that he had ex- 5 
pected. After all, tho' he could have obtain- 
ed her conſent, that would not have been ſuſ- 
ficient, without the approbation of the pro- 
tector and the council. The late king's will, 
expreſly, debarred her from the ſucceſſion, if 
ſhe married without the conſent of the exe- 
cutors. So the admiral, having no hopes of 
ſucceeding in this project, turned his thoughts 
another way, to try to gratify his ambition. 
It is pretended, he formed a deſign to carry 
away the king, to his houſe of Holt, in Den- 


4 


bighſhire, diſplace the protector, and ſeiſe 


the government himſelf, and, for that pur- 
pole, had now liſted 10, ooo men, in ſeveral 


| r However this be, it is certain, he 


poke openly againſt the protector, charging 
him with enſlaving the kingdom, by means of 
the foreign troops in his ſervice. It is alſo 
ſaid, that the protector being informed of all 
his proceedings, ſhewed extreme patience to- 
wards him, refuſing to come to extremity, till 
he {aw plainly, one or other muit; neceſſarily, 
be ruined. But, to ſpeak the truth, one can- 


not rely upon what the hiſtorians ſay, of the 


admiral's private defigns, or of the protec- 


tor's forbearance. The reaſon is, as ſome 
make it their buſineſs to blacken the protec- 
tor's reputation, as much as poſſible, fo others 
ſtrive to vindicate all his actions. Thus 
much is certain, the admiral was not ſatisfied 
with his condition, but {ought to ſupplant his 
brother, and put himſelf in his place. But 
one cannot be fo poſitive of the means he in- 
tended to uſe to execute his deſigns. 1 4s: 
At laſt, the council being informed he was „ 9. 
contriving ſomething againſt the government, tower. 
ſigned a warrant to ſend him to the tower ; Informa- 
and, aſter that, commiſſioners were appoint- tion againſt 
ed, to receive the depoſitions of thoſe, who 80, 
appeared 
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1549. appeared as witneſſes againſt him. Theſe 
commiſſioners reported to the council, that 
cf e was accuſed of forming, with ſe- 

veral others, a conſpiracy againſt the govern- 
ment, and, of committing many miſdemea- 
nors, in the diſcharge of the 


„ 


ot obtain this favour, or 


him. I do not know, whether it was lawful 
then, to leave with the party accuſed the ar- 
ticles of his charge, and to allow him time to 
examine them ; but as for the bringing his 
accuſers face to face, it is evident, that could 
not be refuſed without injuſtice, tho” this per- 
nicious cuſtom had been introduced in the late 
reign; nay, it ſeems, it ought to have been 
aboliſhed, during a minority, or practiſed a- 
gainſt any other, rather than againſt an uncie 
to the King. 4 | 


His accuſa- However, the council having made their 


_y report to the king, it Was debated, whether 
defore the the admiral's affair ſhould be brought before 


parliament. the parliament, and a bill put in for attaint- 

ing him, to which all the counſellors agreed, 
the protector himſelf not excepted. Herein 
their deſign was, doubtleſs, to take care of 
the king's reputation, and to caſt the odious 
part of the proſecution upon the parliament. 
Ihe king, who believed his uncle guilty, con- 
ſented alſo, that he ſhould be delivered to the 
juſtice of che parliament. Before the two 
houſes procceded againſt him, ſome of their 
members were ordered to go and take his de- 
tence. He gave an anſwer to the firſt three 
articles, and then ſtopt on a ſudden, and 


Ale 1: it would not go any farther. This being re- 
ou ported, the bill of attainder very eaſily paſ- 


ſed the houſe of lords. But there was much 
more oppoſition. in the houſe of commons ; 


* 


| | | e conduct is 
tector's conduct. It was ſaid, if the admi- 


wham he would have ſupplanted, and, pro- Burnet. 
bably, it was this ſame brother who was his 


ted againſt his perſon only. And, indeed, it 


who then thought of ruining the proteCtor, 


ther, and were ready to ſerve as inſtruments 


of ENGLAND. 
for, they could not forbear exclaiming againſt 1549. 
attainders in abſence, and the irregular man- 
ner of judging the accuſed, without confront- L 
ing them with the witneſſes, or hearing their % 
defence. Perhaps, they would have thrown _ 3 
out the bill upon this ſingle conſideration, it » 
the king had not ſent them a meſlage, that he 
did not think the admiral's preſence neceſſary, 
and, that it was ſufficient, they ſhonld exa- 2 
mine the depoſitions produced in the houle 3 
of lords. After the king had, thus, made | 
known his will, the commons, in a full houſe, 
of 400, paſſed the bill, not above 10, or 12, 
voting in the negative. Very probably, they 
were convinced of the truth of the depoſit i- 
ons, and, the point in queition being only an 
irregularity, which was, even, become a cu- 
ſtom, did not believe it a proper ſeaſon to put 
a ſtop to it. However this be, the royal aſ— % 
ſent being given to the act, the admiral was And exe- -» 
beheaded the 2oth of March. _ 
This tragedy was not acted, without giv- The £ uk 
ing occaſion to ſevere cenſures upon the pro- tector's 


"SOON 
. — 
8 


5 : | b very much 
ral was guilty, it was only againſt his brother, cenſured. 


adverſary, and had brought him to the ſcaf- 
fold. It was added, the council would never 
have procecded fo rigorouſly againſt the ad- 
miral, it they had not thoughr I Irecable 
to the duke, his brother, or been afraid of 
diſpleaſing him by a denial. The young king 
himſelf, then but 12 years old, would never 
have been induced to compel, as I may fay, 
the houſe of commons, to overlook the irre- 
gularity of the proceedings, if he had not 
been ſollicited by the protector, to take ſo un- 
uſual a ſtep. It is, therefore, very difficult 
to juſtify the duke of Somerſet's proſecuting 
his own brother to death, for crimes commit- 


was never clearly proved, that he had formed 
any ill deſign either againſt the king, or the 
ſtate, as he proteſted to his laſt breath. But this 
is not the only time, that plots againſt the mi- 
niſters have been reckoned high-treaſon. For 
my part, I cannot help ſuſpecting, that they 


feigning to be his friends, moved him, with 
all their power, to be revenged on his bro- 


of his vengeance, to render him odious. Some 
ſay, the firſt occaſion of the quarrel, between 
the two brothers, ſprung from the ducheſs of 
Somerſct's envy at the queen dowager, wife 
to the admiral, of whom ſhe pretended to 
take place, as the proredtr's lady. But it is 
unlikely ſhe ſhould bg ſo voich gt ſenſe, or fo 
ignoraut of the cuſtoms of E, as to dil- 
pute the precedence with the queen dowager. 

Before the parliament broke up, a ſublidy Mone: 
was given to the king, to aſſiſt him in the:given to 
conqueſt of Scotland, Which is called, in the che-king. 
act, a part of his dominions. Then the hou- = 
ſes thanked him, for the great happineſs they 
enjoyed under him, and, tor applying all his 
endcavours to the advancement of the true reli- 
gion. The clergy alſo granted him a n 

5 after 
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Book XVI. 
1549. after which, the parliament was, on the 14th 
dt March, procogued, to the qth of Novem- 
--, | 

the new Preſently after, the council appointed com- 
liturgy is miſſioners, to go and eſtabliſh the new liturgy 
every in all the churches. It was every where re- 
where ſet „; . e h 
ceived, without oppoſition, except at the 

up. X 4 a 
Burnet. Princeſs Mary's, who would never ſubmit to 
this change. The king and council ſeemed 
reſolved to compel her; but, upon the em- 
pcror's interceſſion, it was thought adviſeable, 
for reaſons of ſtate, to promiſe to leave her 
undiſturbed, for ſome time. He pretended, 


atterwards, that the promiſe was made with- 


| out limitation. | 
an ana- At this time, the council being informed, 
daptiſt that ſeveral German Anabaptiſts were come 
woman 5 into England, and, fearing they might ſpread 


_ their errors, commiſſioned Cranmer, and ſome 


burnt, others, to ſearch after and try theſe people. 
Act. Pub. An unfortunate Engliſh woman, Joan Bocher, 


commonly called Joan of Kent, who had ſut- 

fered herſelf to be ſeduced, ſhewing an invin- 

cible obſtinacy, was pronounced a heretick, 

and, as ſuch, delivered over to the ſecular 

arm, and fentenced to be burnt. But, when 

the king was moved to ſign the warrant for 

her execution,. he conld not. be prevailed with 

to do it. He thought. the ſentence was. very 

unjuſt and cruel. Archbiſhop Cranmer, who 

had a great influence over him, was employ- 

The king ed, to perſuade him to ſign. At length, the 
fignsher young King, ſilenced, rather than convinced, 
warrant by Cranmer's reaſons, ſet his hand to the 
8 warrant, with tears in his eyes, telling him, 
jf he did wrong, ſince it was in ſubmiſſion to 

his authority, he ſhould anſwer for it to God. 
Whatever the archbiſhop's arguments were, 

it may be affirmed, this was not one of his 
brighteſt actions. He would, doubtleſs, have 

done better, not to have concerned himſelf 

in ſuch an affair, ſo little becoming a Prote- 

ſtant biſhop. Accordingly, this procceding 

has been often objected to him, and even 

ſerved for foundation to very advantageous re- 
flections upon the reformation, and the re- 
formed. Two years after, a Dutchman was 

alſo burnt, on the ſame account. 

The com- Whilſt all England ſeemed to receive, with 
plaints of ſubmiſſion, whatever came from the court, 


the people the leaven of diſcontent was fermenting in 
againſt the 


nobles. the kingdom, and upon the point of produ- 


Hayward, Cling great alterations. The chief cauſe pro- 
ceeded from the people's not being able to 
gain their livelihood with the ſame eaſe as for- 
merly. This affected all in general, as well 

of the ney, as of »the old religion; but the 
prieſts, the ſuppreſſed monks, and they who 

were ſtill addicted to the Romiſh religion, 

took occaſion, from thence, to inflame the 
diſcontent, univerſally ſpread among the com- 

mon people, in order to incite them to a re- 
bellion; belides, the duke of Somerſet's ene- 

| mies were not ſorry that the people appear- 
ed diſſatisfied with the government. But, be- 
fore I ſpeak of the inſurrections in ſeveral 
parts of the kingdom, during the courſe of 


this year, it will be neceſſary to make known 


the cauſes. 


— 


thire, and Somerſetſhire; bur Sir William 
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After the ſuppreſſion of the abbeys, there 2549. 
were great numbers of monks diſperſed in tg 


kingdom, who were forced to work for their The occa- 


living, their penſions being either ill-paid, or 3 
not ſufficient for their ſubſiſtance. So, the phaints. 
work being divided among fo many hands, Burnet, 
the profit became leſs than betore, Morco- 

ver, whilſt their monaſteries ſtood, their lands 

were let at eaſy rates, to farmers, who, to 
cultivate them, ' were obliged to employ a 

world of people. But after theſe lands were 

fallen into the hands of the nobility, and gen- 

try, the rents were much raiſed, whence che 
farmers, to make them turn to better account, 

were forced to employ fewer hands, and leſ- 

ſen rhe wages. On the other ſide, the pro- 
prietors of the land finding, ſince the laſt 

peace with France, the wollen trade flourith- 

ed, took to breeding theep, becaute wool 
brought them in more money than corn. 

To that end, they cauſed their ground, to be 
incloſed. Hence aroſe ſeveral inconvenien- 

cies. In the firſt place, the price of corn 

was increaſed, to the great detriment of the 
meaner ſort of people. In the next place, the 
landlords, or their tarmers, wanted but very 

few people to look after their flocks in theſe 
incloſures. Conſequently, great numbers loſt 

the means of getting their livelihood; and 

the profit: of the lands, which, before, was 
ſhared among many, was almoſt wholly en- 
groſſed by the landlords. This occaſioned 
numberleſs complaints and murmurs among 

the common people, who ſaw they were like 

to be reduced to great miſery; nay, ſeveral 

little books were publiſhed, ſhewing the miſ- 

chiefs of theſe proceedings; but the nobilit 7 
and gentry. ſtill continued the ſame courſe, 
wichout regarding the conſequences, The 
protector openly eſpouſed the cauſe of the 
poor people, whether to mortity the nobles, 
by whom he was not beloved, or becauſe he 
fore ſaw the miſchiefs which might ariſe from 
the diſcontent of the commons. In -1548, 
the inhabitants about Hampron-court com- 
plaining to the council, concerning a park in- 
cloſed there, by Henry VIII, the protector 
gave them conſent, and the park was en- 
tirely laid open. The laſt year, he had ap- 
pointed commiſſioners to examine, whether 
thoſe who had purchaſed the abbey-lands 
kept hoſpitality, and performed all the con- 
ditions on which theſe lands were ſold to 
them. But he met with ſo many obſtacles, 
in the execution of this order, that it had no 
eſtet. In the interim, the protector increaſ- 
ed the hatred of the nobility and gentry, 
whoſe intereſt it was to continue theſe abuſes; 
nay, it happened, in the lait ſeſſion of the 
parliament, that the lords paſſed an act, for 
giv1ng every one leave to incloſe his grounds, 
it he pleaſed. But the bill was thrown our 
by the commons; and yet the lords, and gen- 
tlemen, went on incloſing their lands. This 
bred an univerſal diſcontent among the peo- 
ple, who imagined, there was a ſettled deſign 
to ruin them, and reduce them to {lavery. 
Whereupon the common people roſe in W'ilt- 


Herbert 


— . germ AO 
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1549. Herbert diſperſed them, and cauſed ſome to 


WY be hanged. About the ſame time, there were 


—_— the like inſurrections in Suſſex, Hampſhire, 

he Kent, Glouceſterſhire, Suffolk, Warwickſhire, 

counties. Eſſex, Hertfordſhire; Leiceſterſhire, Rutland- 
ſhire, and Worceſterſhire. 

The pro- The protector perceiving the flames were 

rector tries kindling all over the kingdom, ſent to let the 

nn che people know he was ready to redreſs their 


people's grievances, and by that means ſtopt their fu- 


 gricvan- ry. To perform his promiſe, he brought the 


ces. affair before the council, hoping ſome expe- 

Strype. dient would be found to ſatisfy the male-con- 

tents; but he met with ſo great oppoſition, 

that he thought himſelf obliged to take care of 

it by his ſole authority. So, contrary to the 

mind of the whole council, he avg a pro- 
clamation againſt all new incloſures, and grant- 

ed a general pardon to the people for what was 

paſt. He moreover appointed commiſſioners 

wich an unlimited power, to hear and deter- 

mine cauſes about incloſures, high-ways, and 

cottages. "Theſe commiſfioners were much 

complained of by the nobility and gentry, who 

openly ſaid, it was an invaſion of their pro- 

perty to ſubject them, thus, to an arbitrary 

power; nay, they directly oppoſed: the com- 

miſſioners, when they offered to execute their 

commiſſion. For this reaſon, the protector, 

who every where met with oppoſition, was not 

able to redreſs this grievance ſo fully as he de- 

ſired. So, the people finding the court did 

not perform what was promiſed, roſe again in 

ſeveral places, and particularly in Oxfordſhire, 

Devonſhire, Norfolk, and Norkſhire. 2 Thoſe 

in Oxfordſhire were, immediately, diſperſed 
ie ͤ—ͤ Ä 1 Coy 

The in- The inſurrection in Devonſhire was more 

ſurrection conſiderable and dangerous. That county a- 

1 bounding with people, who had only complied 

Edw. outwardly with the alterations in religion, the 

Jour, prieſts and monks ran in among them, and fo- 

mented the rebellion to the utmoſt of their 

power. They firſt came together on the 1oth 

of Jane, and in a ſhort time grew to be 10,000 

ſtrong. Lhe protector neglected this affair, at 

firſt, in the expectation that this might. be as 

eaſily diſperſed as were the other inſurrections. 

At laſt, finding they perſiſted in their rebelli- 

on, he ſent the lord Ruſſel with a ſmall force 

to ſtop their proceedings. That lord, who 

tound himſelf too weak to attack them, kept 

at ſome diſtance and offered to receive their 
complaints, and ſend them to the council. 

But this proceeding, which demonſtrated a 

fear of them, ſerved only to encourage them 
the more. At the ſame time they ſer at thei: 

head Humphrey Arundel, a Corniſh gentle- 

man, who was come to join them. In the 

interim, to thew they had not taken arms our 


The e- of wantouncls, they ſent to the king's general 
ho = their demands, which plainly ſhewed, that re- 
Us 


Purnct. Jigionavas the chief motive of their rebellion. 


They were compriſed in thele 15 artxles: 

I. That all the general councils, and the 
anticnt canons ot the church thould be obſerv- 
cd. 


II. That the act of the ſix articles ſhould be 


again in force. 


III. That the maſs ſhould be in Latin, and 
the prieſts alone ſhould receive. | 

IV. That the ſacrament ſhould be lifted up 
and worſhipped, and thoſe who refuſed to do 
ir ſhould ſuffer as hereticks. + | 

V. That the ſacrament ſhould only be given 
ro the people, at Eaſter, in one kind. 

VI. That baptiſm ſhould be adminittred 
at any hour, and at all times. 

VII. That holy bread, holy water, and 
palms be again uſed, and images ſet up, with 
all the other antient ceremonies. 

VIII. That the new lirurgy ſhould be laid 
aſide, and the old offices as well as the pro- 
ceflions, reſtored. | 

IX. That all preachers before their fermons, 
and prieſts in the maſs, ſhould pray tor the 
ſouls in purgatory. © = 

X. That the people ſhould be forbid to 
read the Dee „ 

XI. That Dr. Moreman and Mr. Criſpin 
ſhould be reſtored to their livings. 

XII. That cardinal Pole ſhould be reſtor- 
ed, and made one of the king's council. 

XIII. That every gentleman might have 
only one ſervant for every, 100 marks of yearly 
rent belonging to him. | 
XIV. That the half of the abbey-lands 
ſhould be taken from the poſſeſſors, and adjudg- 
ed to two ot the chief abbies in every county; 
and all the church: boxes tor ſeven years ſhoulds 
be given to the ſaid houſes, that devout perſon 
might live in them, who ſhould pray tor the 
king and the commonwealth. 

XV. That for their particular grievances, 

they ſhould be redreſſed, as Humphrey Arun- 

del and the mayor of Bodmyn thould -inform 

the king and council. $04.43 
Theſe extravagant demands were rejected hey are 

with indignation, However, to ſhew the un- rejected. 

reaſonableneſs of them, the archbifhop of Can- Burncr. 
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terbury was ordered to draw an aniwer to each 


in particular. This he did very ſolidly, not 
without reproaching them for being miſſed by 
ſome ignorant perſons. Then the rebels per- 
celving, the court granted not one ot their 
demands, reduced them to eight, which were 
not more agreeable than the former. Never- 
theleis, to convince the people of the juſtice of 
this retuſal, the council thought fit to ſend an 
anſwer to theſe demands in the king's name. 
But this was not capable of reclaiming the re- 
bels, whole obſtinacy grew the more danger- 


ous, as at the ſame time there were the like 


riſings in Norfolk and Yorkſhire, and as the 
king of France was entering le Bouloniſois 
with an army. I ſhall ſpeak of the rebels of 

the other counties, after having finiſhed what 
concerns thoſe of Devonſhire. 

The negotiation breaking off in July, the They be- 
rebels beſieged Exeter, where they met with ſiege Ex- 
more reſiſtance than they expected, from a eter. 
place detenced only by the citizens. As they Hollingſh. 
had no artillery, they {et fire to one of the 
gates, in order to ſtorm it as ſoon as the vio- 
lence of the flames was over ; but the inhabi- 
tants, inſtead of quenching the fire, ſed it 
wich much fuel, till they had raiſed a ram- 


part within the gate. The beligers having 


miſſed 


la. 
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1547. miſſcd their aim, wrought a mine; but the 
Ga citizens tound means to countermine;=xand ſpoil 
their powder. At length, finding they could 
do nothing by torce, they turned the fiege 
into a blockade, in hopes that the want of 
proviſion would compel the beſieged to ſur- 
render; but the cliizens endured extreme 
famine for 12 dayes, with invincible reſolu- 
tion “. 
The lors In the interim, the lord Ruſſel who had but 
Ruſſel a {mall force, being too near the rebels, would 
b-ar-the have retired at a greater diſtance, for fear of 
reb<!3, and being incloſed. But he found they were poſ⸗ 
relieves o 
Exeter. : 
Burner, was neceſlarily to paſs, in order to be out of 
danger. As there was no other road, he 
briskly attacked the guard, conſiſting of 2000 
men, and after a {light conflict became maſter 
of the bridge. This trial convincing him the 
were not ſo formidable as he imagined, he re- 
ſolred to attack them as ſoon as he had re- 
ceived a ſupply, which he expected from 
Briſtol. Soon after, the lord Gray joining him 
with ſome troops, and Spinola with a body of 
Landſquenets, he marched directly to the re- 


bels. He found a body of them poſted on the 


ſide of a river, who would have oppoſed his 
patlage, but attacking them immediately, ſlew 
above 1009, and then continued his march 
to Excter. At his approach, the rebels raiſed 


the blockade, and divided themſelves into 


ſmall parties, which were eaſily diſperſed one 
aiter another. Arundel, their leader, the mayor 
of Bodmyn f, and ſome others, were hanged 
ſoon after. Thus ended the inſurrection in 
Devonſhire. „ 
Ker'sin-= The riſing in Norfolk was no leſs dangerous. 


22 One Ket, a tanner, headed the rebels, who 
in OI - 


lk. quickly became 20,000 ſtrong. The marqueſs 
Burnet. Of Northampton was ſent againſt them, with 
Edw. 1100 men only, too {mall a number to inſpire 
Jour. them with terror. Wherefore he had orders 


to keep at {ome diſtance from them, and try 
only to cur off their proviſions. Ket march- 
ing to Norwich, was advanced as far as Mou- 
ſhold-hill above that city, where he erected a 
ſort of a tribunal to adminiſter juſtice as a ſo- 
vereign, under an old oak, called from thence 
the Oak of Reformation. This was becauſe 
theſe talked only of reforming the ſtate, reli- 
gion being neither the the cauſe nor pretence 
of their riſing. Their deſign was to deſtroy 
the gentry, and put ſome of their own body 
abour the king to direct and govern him. 
The mar- The marqueſs of Northampton neglecting to 
queſs of obſerve the orders given him, marched on to 


Nor- Norwich, and even entered the city. But as 


thampt0n the rebels had correſpondents there, he was 
unſucceſ- 


ful. attacked the next day, and glad to eſcape, 
Hayward, leaving 100 of his men dead on the ſpot, with 30 
priſoners. This lols obliged the court to fend 


* They were forced to eat their horſes, and to make bread of the courſeſt bran. They were much encouragea by 
an aged citizen, who brought forth all his proviſions, and told them, that for his part he would feed on one arm, 
and fight with the other, before he would conſent to put the city into the hands of the ſeditious. Hayward. | 

+ Boyer, mayor of Bodmyn, was baſely uſed. Sir Anthony Kingſton, provoſt-marſhal of the king's army, fent 
him word he would come and dine with him upon ſuch a day. The mayor received him and his company with many 
ceremonies of entertainment. A little before dinner Sir Anthony took the mayor aſide, and bid him get a pair of gal- 
lows erected againſt they had dined, for execution muſt that day be done in the town. His orders were obeyed ; and 
gſton asked him, whether he thought them ſtrong enough? And 
upon his ſaying, yes doubtleſs, he bid him go up and try, and ſo hanged him indeed. Hayward, Fes 


after dinner the mayor ſhewing him the gallows, Kin 
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ſelled of a bridge behind him, over which he 


but, at 1 accepted the offer of pardon 


21 
the army deſigned againſt Scotland, under 1549. 


the command of the earl of Warwick. It 


was compoſed of 6000 foot, and 1500 horſe. The cart of 
With this conſiderable body the earl of War- 33 
wick entered Norwich, where he waited for a 8 
favourable opportunity to attack thc rebels. Burnet. 
At laſt, as they had themſelves waited the 
country about them, and as the earl never 
failed ro cur off their convoys of proviſions, 
they were forced to remove. Then it was 
that the earl of Warwick cloſely (oiloved them, 
and witnout allowing them time to come to 
themiclves, fell upon them, killed 2000, and 
took many priſoners, among whom was Ret, 
their captain, who atoned for his crime on a 
gibbet, at Norwich. | 

At the ſame time that the male-contents of The York- 
Norfolk began to riſe, thoſe of Yorkſhire alſo ſhire rebels 


. a c 
took arms; but their number never exceeded 3 : 
3009. They committed ſome outrages at firlt, Hayward. 


which was ſent them. Some of the riugleaders 
renewing afterwards the ſedition, were taken 
and hanged at York. 3 
During theſe commotions, the protector diſ- The pro- 
covered by all his proceedings, that he did not tectors be- 
deſire to come to extremities with the rebels; haviour 
whether he was perſuaded the people had re- een cog 
ſon to complain, or was willing to gain their Puruet.“ 
tavour, ſince he was hated by the nobility ; 
nay, after all the troubles were over, he moved 
in the council, that there might be a general 
pardon proclaimed, for reſtoring the peace of 
the kingdom; but this was ſtrongly oppoſed. 
Many ot the council were for taking this oc- 
caſion to curb the inſolence of the people. But 
the protector, being of another mind, gave 
out, by his ſole authority, a general pardon 
of all that had been done before the 211t of 
Auguſt, and excepted only a few rebel priſo- 
ners. He had power to act in this manner, 
by vertue of his patent, but it inflamed the 
hatred of the nobles, as well as of a good part 
of the counſellors, who were vexed to ſce 
themſelves conſulted only for torm-ſake, and 
that their opinions were of no weight. | 
Whilſt the court was employed in quelling The king 
the inſurre&ions, other troubles unexpectedly of France 
aroſe from another quarter. Henry II, find- 2 
ing it a favourable juncture, entered the ter- nos 
ritory of Boulogne at the head of an army, Mezerai. 
tho” there had been no declaration of war be- 
tween the two crowns, ſince the laſt treaty of 
peace. Nothing was more expreſs than that 
treaty, wherein Francis I. and Henry VIII. 
agreed, that Boulogne ſhould be reſtored to 
France in eight years, on payment of 2,000,000 
of crowns of gold to the king of England. But 
Henry II. was no ſooner on the throne of 
France, than he formed a deſign of recovering 
Boulogne before the time appointed, and with- 


out 
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out paying the ſtipulated ſum. His reaſon 


Way was, that Henry VIII. had unjuſtly made war 


His troops 


npon Francis 1, when Francis was employed 
againſt the emperor. From thence he inter- 
red, he migla hm ſelf improve a favourable op- 
portunity, to repair rhe loſs ſuſtained by the 
king, his father. It is not neceſlary to exa- 
mine here Henry's grounds, 1 mean, the pre- 
tended injuſtice done to his predeceſſor. It 
ſuffices to obſerve, that according to this max- 
im, the molt ſolemn treaties are to go for no- 
thing; and yet, it is but too much followed, 
and as if it was an undeniable truth, it is 
an inexhauſtible ſource of wars between ſove⸗ 
reigns. 
However this be, Henry ſeeing that the 


are beaten commotions in England, preſented him with a 


back at 
Bullen- 
berg. 
Thuanus. 


A war 


fair opportunity to execute his deſigns upon 
Boulogne, took ſeveral caſtles in the Boulon- 
nois. Then, he ordered the fort of Bullen- 
berg to be attacked, where his troops were 
bravely repulſed. At the ſame time there was 
a ſca- fight between the French and Engliſh 
near Jerſey, each claiming the victory, as it 
often happens in ſuch engagements. At 


length, Henry beſieged Boulogne, in Septem- 


ber, and the Engliſh believing they could not 
keep Builenberg, carried away their cannon, 
and blew up the fortifications. The plague, 
waich ſeiſed the French army, obliging Henry 
to depart, he left the management of the ſiege 
ro Gaſpar de Coligny, lord of Chatillon, who 
after ſome fruitleſs attempts, was forced, at 
laſt, to turn it into a blockade. 

The war with Scotland was not ſucceſsful to 


with Scot- the Engliſh during this campaign ; for de 


land. 


Buchanan. 


The pro- 
tector 
thinks of 
reſtoring 
Boulogn 
Burnet, 


Theimes, who had ſucceeded Deſſe, took 
Broughry-caſtle. On the other hand, the 
protector finding himſelf obliged ro employ 
the army, deſigned for Scotland, againſt the 
rebels of Norfolk, and not daring even to fend 
that army at a diſtance from the centre of the 
kingdom, refolved, at length, to demoliſh 
Hadington; which was done the 15th of Sep- 
tember. 

In the interim, the war, begun by the king 
of France, made the protector extremely un- 
eaſy. He had certain advice that Henry II. 
e. was entered into a treaty with the German 
Proteſtants, and had promiſed them a ſtrong 
aid as ſoon as he had recovered Boulogne. 
Hence it was eaſy to perceive, he would make 
a powertul effort next campaign, and in order 
to withitand him, England would be obliged to 
make a conliderable armament ; bur the king's 
edchequer was very low, and there was dan- 
ger of raiſing new commotions, in demanding 
freſh ſubſidies of the parliament. On the 0- 
ther hand, as the protector was extremely zea- 
tous for the retormation, he plainly ſaw no- 
thing could be more advantageous than the 
union of France with the German Proteſtan-s. 
But he was ſorry, it was to coſt the Englith 

2oulogne. Ihe protector alſo conſidered, if 
the war with France ſhould laſt any time, there 
was ſome reaſon to fear the Romiſh party 
would excite troubles iu the kingdom. In that 
calc, he forcſaw how difficult it would be to 
maintain three wars at once. In thort there 


was another reaſon which concerned him in 


with France, viz. the war might give his ene— 
mies too great an advantage, on acccunt of 
the ill accidents it might produce, whereas a 


peace enabled him to parry their blows. He 


was not ignorant there was a ſtrong faction al- 
ready formed againſt him, as well by reaſon of 
the envy at his greatneſs, and of his diſoblig- 
ing the nobility and gentry in the affair of the 


incloſures, as becauſe of the injury he had done 


to many of the counſcllors, in depriving them 
of the dignity of regents, and reducing them 
to the bare ſtate of privy-counſellors. Among 
theſe, the chief were, the carl of Sonthhamp- 
ton, who had reſumed his place in the coun- 
cit, and the earl of Warwick. This laſt was 
extremely ambitious ; he envied the protector, 
and eſteemed him but little. As of all the 


lords who had moſt acceſs to the court, he 


thought himſelf the only perſon fit to ſucceed 
him in the adminittration of the government ; 
he reckoned, if he could but ruin him, he 
ſhould infallibly profic by his diſgrace. Upon 
this account, he had formed in the council it 
ſelf a ſtrong party, of which the protector had 
ſome knowledge, but which he ſaw himſelt un- 
abic to ruin at once. 


1549. 
pa:ticular, and made him deſirous of a peace Wy 


* 


All theſe conſiderations made the protector He pro- 


reſolve to propoſe to the council, the reſtitu- 2 t to 
He ſeconded his de ονn 
R s Cli 
motiov with all the reaſons he thought moſt 


tion of Boulogne to France. 


plauſible, adding, that by concluding a peace 
with France, England wonld at the ſame time 
be freed from a burthenſfome, and withal a 
fruitleſs war with Scotland, fince it was not 
poſſible to obtain the end propoſed in begin- 
nuig it. This propoſal was ieccived by the 


It is re- 


council with marks of indignation, and conli- jected. 


dered as a real cowardice. It was too nice an 
affair, for the protector to determine it by his 
own authority; and, therefore, tho? he pla in- 
ly perceived the faction againſt him would car- 
ry it, he was willing his propoſal ſhould be 
debated in form. 


an alliance with the emperor endeavourcd for 
the ſecurity of that place. Paget was appoint- 
ed for the ambaſly, becauſe being devoted to 
the protector, the ill ſucceſs which was expect- 
ed from this negot iation, was deſigned to be 
thrown upon him, in order to blacken the 
protector himſelt. 


The reſult of the debate 
was, that Boulogne ſhould not be reſtored, but 


The duke of Somerſet's enemies having re- Several 


ſolred to execute the plot contrived againſt ports are 
pread a- 

gainſt the 

protector. 


him, began with ſpreading reports to deſtroy 
his reputation. It was ſaid, he was more cruel 


than a wild beaſt, ſince he ſcrupled not to fa- Burner, 


crifice his own brother to his boundleſs ambi- 


tion; that he was the cauſe of the inſurrecti- 
ons this ſummer, by countenancing the pco- 
ple, and intimating, he thought them unjuſtly 
oppreſſed ; that afterwards he favoured the 
male-contents to the utmoſt of his power, du- 
ring their actual rebellion, and when their fu- 
ry was ſtopt, granted them a gencral pardon, 
contrary to the mind of the council ; that to 


maintain himſelf in the poſt he had uſurped, 


he entertained foreign troops, having extorted 
the 
/ 


* 
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SHA much larger and more ſtately palace than the 
King's, and had pulled down ſeveral churches 
for the {ake of the materials, and alienated 
church-lands to bear the charge. That he had 
the boldneſs to call himſelf “ by the grace of 
God, duke of Somerſet,” as it he was a ſove- 
reign prince; that he had kept for himſclf the 
money raiſed by the {ale of the chantry-lands ; 
that he had broke throngh ' the eſtabliſhment 
ſettled by the late king, by ſeiſing the regency 
alone, and excluding the other executors, who 
had no leſs right than himſelf; that he had ill- 
provided the torts of the Boulonnois, that their 
loſs might render a peace with France ab- 
folutely neceflary; that he had demoliſhed Ha- 
dington, in Scotland, for the like reaſon; that 
he had moſt preſamptuouſly aſſumed the go- 
vernment ot the kingdom, and procured the 
king's letters patents to countenance his ambi- 
tion ; that beſides, he uſed his power tyran- 
nically, rejecting the opinions of the council, 
and acting in many things by his own autho- 
rity. In a word, Paget being returned from 
his ambaſſy, without ſucceeding in his nego- 
tiation, it was rumoured, that he had the pro- 
tector's orders to repreſent the impoſſibility of 
engaging the emperor in the defence of Bou- 
logne, that it might give a colour to the baſe 
project of reſtoring that place. 

He uſes As it was impoſſible, all theſe reports ſhould 

precauti- be publiſhed, and the duke not hear of them, 

ons which and gneſs the authors, the whole month of 


ſe 7 {i — — 1 
> 1a-41zo September was ſpent in diſputes and heats; his 


his ene- enemies only ſeeking an occaſion of quarrel to 

mies. execute what they had reſolved. In the inte- 
Burnet. rim, the protector ſeeing his enemies actin 

almoſt openly, was afraid they had formed a 

deſign to carry away the king, and to that 

end corrupted thoſe about him. For this rea- 

ſon, to ſecure himſelf againſt ſuch a deſign, he 

placed his own ſervants about the king, with 

orders to watch narrowly what paſſed. This 

proceeding furnĩiſhed his enemies with the pre- 

rence they were ſeeking. 

The pre- On the 6th of October the lord St. John, 

eee preſident of the council, the earls of Southamp- 


counſellors ton, Warwick, and Arundel, Sir Edward 
meet and North, Sir Richard Southwell, Sir Edmund 
make re- Peckham, Sir Edward Wotton, and Dr. Wot- 


ſolves a- 


Someday as the king's council. Secretary Perre being 


Hollingſh, ſent to them in the king's name to ask the rea- 
ſon of their meeting, they forced him to ſtay 
with them. Being thus met, they conſidered 
the ſtate of the kingdom, and laid on the pro- 
tector the blame of all the pretended diſorders, 
and of the late loſſes in France, taking for 
granted, they would not have happened had 
he followed the advicè of the council. Then 
they declared, they had that very day intend- 
ed to conſer with him, but hearing he had arm- 
ed his ſervants; and many others whom he had 
placed about rhe king, did nor think they 
onght to expoſe themſelves to his violences. 
This done, they ſent for the lord mayor, al- 
dermen, and common=-council of London, with 
the lieutenant of the tower, and expreſly for- 
bid them to own the duke of Somerſet for 
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1549. the council's conſent; that he was raiſing a 


at London. 
ton, met at Ely-houſe, in Holbourn, and fate 


4 


3 

protector. The lieutenant of the tower pro- 15 49. 
miſed to obey. The mayor and alderman an- 
ſwered more cautiouſly. But in all likelihood 
moſt of them were now gaineg, as it plainly 
appeared two days after. ; 

Upon the firſt news of the counſellors under- hy Py 
taking, the protector removed the king to 5 
Windſor, and armed ſuch as he could aſſemble hing to 
at Windſor or Hampton-Court. This fur- Windſor. 
niſhed his enemies with' a freſh occaſion to Hollingſh. 
complain, that he had carried the king to a 
place where there were no proviſions fit for 
him, ſo they took care to ſend him what he 
might want from London. The fame day, 
being the morrow after their meeting, ſeven 
counſellors, viz. the lord-chancellor Rich, the 
matquels of Northampton, the carl of Shrew{- 


| bury, Sir Thomas Cheney, Sir ſohn Gage, 


Sir Ralph Sadler, and the lord chief juſtice 
Montague, came and joined with them.“ 
Whercupon they wrote to the King a letter 
full of expreſſions of their duty, complaining 
of the duke of Somerſet's not hearkening to 
their counſels, and of his gathering a force about 
his perſon, to make him believe they had ill 
deſigns againſt him, tho they had nothing in 
view but his good and welfare. They wrote 
alſo to the archbiſhop of Canterbury, and to 
Paget, ordering them to ſce that the king's 
own ſervants ſhould attend on him, and not 
the duke of Somerſet's. On, 
On the 8th of October they went in a bo- 0 Ons 
dy to Guild-hall, where the common-council / on. 
was afſembled® They declared, they were ſo mon-coun- 
tar from having any ill deſigns againit the cil of Lon- 
king, that their ſole view was to take him out don to 
of the hands of the duke of Somerſet, who OO ade 
conſidered only his own private intereſt. ““ 
Whereupon the common-council! openly de- 
clared, they were ready to {upport them tothe 
utmoſt of their power. 1 
The duke no ſooner heard that the city of The pro- 
London, and the lieatenant of the tower had tectors 
fot ſaken him, but he was entirely diſcouraged. _ ls? 
He called together the few counſellors then — 
about the king, and proteſting, he had no de- 
ſign againſt any of the counſellors, offered to 
ſubmit to the judgment of two of thoſe that 
were preſent, and two of thoſe that were 
This offer made him loſe 
five counſellors more, who ſeeing him thus 
yield, did not think it prudent to expoſe them- 
ſelves for the ſake of a man they believed al- 
ready undone. So, tho' they approved not 
the proceedings of thoſe at London, they join- 
ed with them, however, the next day, being 
the gth of October. Theſe five were, the 
lord Ruflell, the lord Wentworth, Sir Antho- 
ny Brown, Sir Anthony Wingheld, and Sir 
John Baker, ſpeaker of the houſe of commons. He n 
From that day, the duke of Somerſet's at- — e 4 
fairs daily declined, every one ſorſaking him unworthy 
when he was ſeen himſelf to deſpair of main- to be pro- 
taining his ground; nay, upon an information tector. 
to the privy-counſellors, his enemies, that he Eurnct. 
had ſaid, it they intended to put him to death, | 
the king ſhould die firſt; and boaſted, it was 
in his power to carry the king out of the king- 
dom, they declared him unworthy of the pro- 
tectorſhip, 
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| 1549. teorſhip, tho' they had no proofs of his 
| Www wv ſpeaking theſe words. After that they pub- 
| liſhed a manifeſto, to inform the publick of the 
reaſons of their conduct. Then, they wrote 
to the king, that his royal father, having ap- 
pointed them executors of his will, and re- 
gents of the kingdom, they had choſen the 


| | duke of Somerſet to exerciſe the office of pro- 


tector, with the expreſs condition, that he 
ſhould do nothing withour their advice ; which 
condition he had not obſerved, but had made 
himſelf abſolute maſter of the government; 
therefore, they judged him unworthy of that 
honour, and prayed his majeéſty's leave, to 
diſcharge the office committed to them, by the 
late king, and that the forces gathered about 
his perſon by the duke of Somerſet, might be 
diſmiſſed. | 
Of all the privy-counſellors, only the arch- 
| biſhop of Canterbury and Paget ftaid with the 


king, who ſeeing the impoſſibility of with- 


ſtanding the oppoſite party, adviſed the king 
The king and the duke to give the council the ſatisfac- 
approves tion they deſired. The king conſenting to it, 
of the the counſellors at London had notice of it by 
council's an expreſs. As they 
proceed- would be obliged to ſubmit, they had already 
Burner, ſent deputies to Windſor, with a charge toſee 
urnet. i 
that the duke of Somerſet ſhould not withdraw, 
and that ſome of his confidents ſhould be put 
under an arreſt. On the 12th of October, 
the counſellors, enemies to the duke, came 
in a body to the king, who received them gra- 
cioully, and aſſured them, he took all they 
had done in good part. Next day, they pro- 
ceeded to the examination of the duke's friends, 
Vho were ſent to the tower, except Cecil, who 
The uke had his liberty. On the 14th, the duke of 
of Somer- 


ſet is accu- Somerſet was called before them, and the ar- 
' ſd. ticles of his accuſation were read to him, the 
Hayward. principal whereof were as follows: 

I. That he had not obſerved the condition, 

on which he had been made protector. 
II. That he had treated with ambaſſadors, 
without notitying Ie the council, and by his 
own authority had diſpoſed of governments and 


biſhopricks. 


in his own houſe. ES, 
IV. That he had embaſed the coin. 
V. That he had iſſued out proclamations in 


whole council. 


VI. That he had not taken care to ſuppreſs 
the late inſurrections, but had even ſupported 


[| and encouraged them. 
18 VII. That he had occaſioned the loſs of the 


torts, in the territory of Boulogne, by neg- 


lecting to furniſh them with proviſions and am- 
munition. 


to the King, an ill opinion of his counſellors, 


thould forget it. 
IX. That he had cauſed the lords of the 
council to be proclaimed traytors. 
J. That he had maliciouſly not only put 


put the King continually in mind of it, leſt he 


had foreſeen the duke 


III. That he had held a court of requeſts, 


the affair of incloſures, againſt the mind of the 


VIII. That he had endeavoured to inſtill in- 


by perſuading him they intended to deſtroy 
him, and had even ordered ſome perſons to 
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the king in great fear, by carrying him ſo ſud- 1549. 

denly to Windſor, but caſt him into a dange- M - 

rous diſeaſe. 
XI. That he had armed his friends and 

ſervants, and left the king's ſervants unarm- 

ed; and that he intended to fly to Jerſey or 

Guernſey. = 
Upon theſe accuſations, to which it was then He 's ten: 

not a time to anſwer, he was ſent to the tow- _ 

er; thoſe whom he had taken ſo much pains to Purnet. 

humble, being become his proper judges. He 

could not, indeed, deny the truth of moſt of 

the facts laid to his charge; but the queſtion 

was, whether they were crimes, for he was ac- 

cuſed neither of traud, nor rapine, nor extor- 

tion; but that was to be decided only by the 

peers of the realm, or by the parliament. As 

ſoon as the duke was in the rower, an order 

was made that fix lords ſhould be the gover- 

nors of the king's perſon, two of whom were 

in their courſe conſtantly to attend him. Then 

it was eaſily ſeen that the carl of Warwick had 

been the chief promoter of the protector's 

ruin, ſince all the other counſellors ſuffered 

him, without oppoſition, to take upon him 

the principal adminiſtration of the government, 

tho without any title which might give him a 

particular authority. N | 
The enemies of the reformation gloried in The Ro- 

the protector's fall, they being perſuaded, the miſh par- 


earl of Warwick was in his heart more Ca- V ate no 


. . . ainers b 
tholick than Proteſtant, and his ſtrict union 6 


i 5 = this revo- 
with the earl of Southampton confirmed this jution. 


belief. Accordingly Bonner and Gardiner, Burner. 


who were then in the tower, wrote to him a 


hearty” congratulation, upon his having freed 


the nation from the tyrant, | ſo they called the 


duke of Somerſet. | It was even thought for 

ſome time, that the duke of Norfolk was go- 

ing to be releaſed. But the carl of Warwick 

was not yet fully known. That lord, who 

was wholly ſwayed by ambition, was, proper- 

ly of neither religion ; wherefore, he was far 

from undertaking to dettroy the reformation, 
which had too many friends in the kingdom. 

On the contrary, knowing how deſirous the 
young king was to eſtabliſh it, he openly de- 

clared in its favour. Thus, the adherents of 

the pope and the old religion, had not long 
reaſon to rejoice ar the late revolution at 

court. | 

Bonner, biſhop of London, had been de- Bonner js 

prived and impriſoged, ſome time, before this deprived. 
turn. He was known to be ſtrongly addicted, Burnct. 
in his heart, to the Romiſh religion, and to 

pay only an outward compliance to what was 
eſtblaiſhed by publick authority, whilſt, by a 
doubtful behaviour, he plainly ſhewed his diſ- 

like to their alterations. They who were 

then at the helm, reſolved, therefore, to put 

him to a tryal, which could not fail eithcr to 

give them an advantage againſt him, or make 

him forfeit the eſteem and truſt of his party. 

He was ſummoned before the council, and, 

after a declaration of the cauſes of complaint 
againſt him, he was ordered to preach, on a 


Sunday, at St. Paul's croſs, and, to prove, in 


his ſermon, certain points, whereof this was 
one of the principal: That, © the authority 
| 4 « of 
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3 | 1549. © of a king was the ſame when he was in ſtate, the Enztiſh could not expect muchi af- 1 549: 
= Www © minority, as when of full age.” He preach- ſiſtance from him. This anſwer determined ix 


; ed on the iſt of September, before a nume- the council to make peace with France. We 

F rous audience, and touched upon all the ſhall ſee, preſently, the effects of this teſolu- 

= points, that were enjoined him, except the tion. | . 

: laſt. Beſides, he brought in ſome things The parliament met the 4th of November, The par- 
which gave offence to the court. Whereupon without the duke of Somerſet's diſgrace occa- liamene 
the king appointed judges to examine the ſioning any change in the affairs of religion. meets. 
matter. Dr. Burnet ſays, he behaved before It was till the ſame parliament the duke of Burnet. 
the judges more like a mad-man than a bi- Somerſet had called, and the council had till 
ſhop. However, he was deprived, and ſent the fame maxims, with reſpect to the refor- 
to the tower. It was, doubtleſs, with joy that mation, the earl of Warwick's policy not ſafe 
a pretence was tound to be rid of ſuch a bi- fering him to make any change. The par- 
ſhop, who embarraſſed the reformers. liament began with a ſevere act againſt un- 

Burnet. he earl of Southampton was no leſs de- lawful aſſemblies, in order to prevent any 

> ceived in his expectations, tlian the reſt of more inſurrections. But, by another act, the 
his party. He imagined, that having been ſtatute againſt vagrants, as too ſevere, and 
one of the principal inſtruments of the duke contrary to the liberties of the nation, was 
of Somerſet's ruin, he ſhould be rewarded for repealed, and a law made in the late reign 


1 = this ſervice, with the office of high-treaſurer, revived. | | | 
T or, at leaſt, reſtored. to that of lord-chancel- The 2d of January, 1550, a bill of attain- 1556. 

K | lor. But he found himſelf much miſtaken. ger againſt the duke of Somerſet, with a con- 42 = 5 

bi Rich Kill kept the grear-ſeal, and the treaſu- feſſion ſigned by his own hand, was read in int th. 


h | | ainſt the 
ry was given to the lord St. John, who, ſome the houſe of lords; but, as ſome of the lords * of 

time after, was alſo created earl of Wiltſhire. ſuſpected this confeſſion to be extorted, four Somerſer. 
It was not the carl of Warwick's intereſt, to temporal lords, and four biſhops, were ſent Burnet. 


perſon as the ear] of Southampton, who, 
tides, was looked upon as the head of the 
party againſt - the reformation. He would, 
thereby, have loſt the king's favour, whom 
it was his buſineſs to perſuade, that religion 
was not concerned at all in what had paſſed, 
with regard to the duke, his uncle. So, with- 
out a moment's heſitation, he forſook not on- 
ly the earl of Southampton, but alſo all the 
omiſh party, who had flattered themſelves 
with ſeeing ſome great change in religion. 
Southampton was fo tull of indignation, to be 
thus lighted, that he could not forbear ca- 
balling againſt the earl of Warwick; but 
perceiving Warwick was informed of his pro- 

olf South= ceedings, and knowing his revengeful tem- 
—— per, relinquiſhed his projects. Soon after, 
__ and he withdrew from court, without taking leave, 


— 


The earl 


dies. and lived at one of his manors, where he di- 
Burnet. ed with grief and yexation. Some even ſay, 
he poiſoned himſelf. 


The war In the interim, the war with France made 
mm e the council very unealy. Henry II, it was 
perplexes plain, was reſolved to beſiege Boulogne, and 
the mini- it was juſtly feared, that place was not tena- 
ſtry, ble. Whilſt the duke of Somerſet was alone 
Strype. burthened with that incumbrance, his ene- 
mies would have it to be cowardice to reſig 
Boulogne, to avoid a war, wherein they ho- 
ped to find an occaſion to ruin him; but, 
when they had the government in their hands, 
they found difficulties in that affair, which 
they would not own, ſo long as they thought 
the event would be laid to his charge. 'The 
reſolved, therefore, to ſend a ſecond ambaſſy 
to the emperor, to perſuade him, to take 
Boulogne into his protection, imagining, Pa- 
get had magnified the difficulties. But the 
ambaſſadors found the emperor very. cold, 
and conſtantly alledging his alliance with 
France. He even told them, that ſo long as 


religion continued in England, in its preſent 
Vor. II. 


z 


5 
} % Pg „ . o - 
i advance to any high poſt, ſo * a to know the truth from his own mouth. Next 


day, they made their report, that the duke 
thanked the houſe for their kindneſs, and 
owned, he had freely ſubſcribed the paper, 
after having confeſſed the contents before the 
king and council. He proteſted, however, he 
had no ill intention againſt the king or 
ſtate. Whereupon, he was fined, by act of 
parliament, in 2000 pounds a year of land, 
with the forfeiture to the king of all his goods, 
and the loſs of all his places. Many thought 
his confeſſion very ſtrange, and much cenſur- 
ed ſo abject a proceeding; but it was, doubt- 
leſs, becauſe they wiſhed he had taken ano- 
ther courſe, which would not have failed to 
prove fatal to him. It is certain, among the 
articles of his accuſation, there were ſeveral 
which could be juttitied only by the intention, 
which would have been little ſerviceable to 
him in the houſe of peers, moſt of whom were 
not inclined to favour him. For inſtance, to 


mention only the chief article, could he den 


that, contrary to the condition on which he 
was made protector, he had degraded, as it 
were, the other regents, and reduced them 
to bare counſellors? It is true, he might have 
alledged the wan, 8 patent; but it was the pa- 
tent of a minor king, not 11 years old, who, 
looking upon him as his governor, acted only 
by his advice, as it was faid in the very pa- 
tent which conferred his authority on him. 
Wherefore, the duke could never have clear- 
ed himſelf upon this article, nor upon ſeveral 
others. Conſequently, his only remedy was 
to own himſelf guilty of all, and caſt himſelf 
upon the king's mercy. Beſides, it concerned 
him highly to get out of priſon on any terms, 
ſince it was very dangerous for him to remain 
any longer in the hands of his enemies. He 
was very ſucceſsful in this courſe. They who 
wiſhed his deſtruction, ſeeing the king had 
been very hardly prevailed with to conſent to 
his tryal, thought it was not yet time to puſh. 
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15 50. their hatred avy farther, till they had ruined 


1 him in the king's favour. He came, there- 
21C goes 


fore, out of the tower the 6th of February, 
out of the 


tower, and giving bond of 10, oo pounds for his good 
has his 
pardon. 


behaviour, and, 10 days after, had his par- 
don. Thus, his fall was not ſo great as his 


Act. Pub. enemies expected. He forfeited, however, 


much of the eſteem he had acquired among 
the people, who, not diving into the reaſons 
of his conduct, could not help thinking him 
guilty, ſince he had confeſſed all. But the 
ting judged otherwiſe, ſince, on the 6th of 
April following, he gave him a place again 
in his council. 

In the interim, the parliament knowing, 


ig * the friends of the Romiſh church drew from 
rms che 


ne the duke of Somerſet's fall, conſequences 
new litur- 


oy, which might breed ill effects, thought it pro- 


per to confound their hopes. To that end, 


an act of parliament was made, confirmin 
the new liturgy, and ordering all miſlals, bre- 


viaries, &c. to be delivered to ſuch as ſhould 


be -appointed to receive them, and all the 

prayers to the ſaints to be daſhed out in all the 

primers ſet out by the late king. Moreover, 

and orders thole who had any images taken out of 
images to churches, were required to burn or deface 
be burnt. them, before the laſt of June. Then the par- 
liament was prorogued, on the iſt of Febru- 

ary, after granting the king a ſubſidy, which 

was followed by a general pardon, in which 


the priſoners of the tower were excepted. It 


was during this ſeſſion, that the eldeſt ſons of 


peers were firſt permitted to {it in the houſe 


of commons, : 
Theeart of After the late revolution at court, by the 
Warwick duke of Somerſet's diſgrace, the earl of War- 


is made wick had not forgot himſelf; for on the 28th of 
high admi- October laſt, he was made 


* the king's houſhold, a new title, introduced 


. by Henry VIII, inſtead of that of ſteward of 
Act. Pub. the houſhold, when he conferred this office on 
1 5 the duke of Suffolk. But it was not ſo much 
by his poſts, that the earl of Warwick was 
grown powerful and conſiderable, as on ac- 
count ot his directing the ccuncil, who acted 
any by his advice. Some of the counſellors 
looked upon him as their friend, others, as 
rhe head of their party, and ſome were afraid 
ot oftending him. What he had lately done, 
with regard to the duke of Somerſet, de- 


monſtrated how dangerous it was, to have 
him tor enemy, | 


He re- Notwithſtanding all his greatneſs, the earl 
ſolves to of Warwick was not a little embarraſſed con- 
ge up 


cerning the affair of Boulogne. He had him- 

ronlosne. ſelf moſt exclaimed againſt the d 

Eurnek. Jelt moſt exclaimed againſt the duke of So- 

| merlet, tor propoſing to reſign that place, and 
ridiculed all his reaſons, and yet for theſe 
{ame reaſons, he reſolved, at length, to do what 
he ſo much blamed in another. But not to ap- 
pcar inconſiſtent with himſelf, he choſe to cauſe 
the reſtitution of Boulogne to be moved and 
reſolved in council, and to appear himſelf to 
be no farther concerned, than to comply with 
the opinik of the majority. It is not very 
difficult fo? one that directs an aſſembly, to 
procure what reſolutions he pleaſes, without: 


great maſter of 


acting openly ; but the difficulty confiſted in 155 
the diſhonour of making the firſt ſtep, and = 
the danger of ſhewing a deſire to conclude a 
peace with France.. The carl of Warwick 
ſoon found an expedient to avoid this incon- 
venience, by employing one Guidotti, an Ita- 


lian merchant, who lived at Southampton. 


This man coming to Paris, on ſome pretence, 
inſinuated himſelf into the conſtable's family, 
who was the king's chief favourite. In his 
converſation with ſome of the conſtable's offi- 
cers, he ſaid, he verily believed the court of 


England might be calily brought to reſtore 


Boulogne for a ſum of money. The conſta- 
ble, to whom this was told, preſently gueſſed 
the meaning. He ſpoke himſelf to Guidotti, 
and charged him to intimate to ſome one of 
the council of England, that the king of 
France had rather end the affair of Boulogne 


g by a treaty, than by arms. Whereupon Gui- 


dotti made ſeveral journics to London and 
Paris. At laſt, he ſet the matter in ſo fair a 
way, that the courts, being equally deſirous 
of ending it, agreed to ſend plenipotentiaries 
to ſome place in Picardy, to treat of a peace, 
and the reſtitution of Boulogne. end 

| Monſieur de la Rochepot; of the houſe of The pleni- 
Montmorency, Gaſpar de Coligni, afterwards pere css 
admiral, and- two more, were appointed by wo xt 
France; and the court of England made Stow. 
choice of the lord Ruſſel, Paget, now made a 
baron, ſecretary Petre, and Sir John Maſon. 

Their inſtructions were a clear evidence, that 
the council would have -a peace at any rate. 
The ſubſtance of them was: ak) 

I. That as to the place of congreſs, they The Eng- 
were not to appear very difficult; but, if poſ- Ih am- 
ſible, they were to have it at Calais, or Bou- 5 war 
logne. Law | | 8 

II. They might offer the reſtitution of Burnct. 
Boulogne. e | 

III. But then they were to demand, that 
the young queen of Scotland ſhould be ſent 
home, to conſummate her marriage with the 
king of England. 12 

IV. That the fortifications of Blackucſs 
and New-haven, ſhould be demoliſhed. _ 

V. That the penſion promiſed by Francis I. 
to Henry VIII. ſhould be continued, and al! 
arrears paid; but if they could not obtain 
the firſt, they were to be*fatisfied with the 
arrears. : 

VI. That as for Scotland they ſhonld af- 
firm, England could not treat without the 
emperor's concurrence ; bur if the emperor 
would agree to it, the king of England would 
reſtore all the places he held in Scotland, ex- 
cept Aymouth and Roxburgh. 5 

VII. That if the French ſpoke any thing 
of the king's marrying Henry II's daughter 
Elizabeth, they ſhould anſwer, they had no 
initructions upon that head, and ſhould inſiſt 
upon the king's being ſo young. 

The plenipotentiaries meeting near Bou- A confe- 
logne, thoſe of France ſaid plainly, it was not rence a- 
to be expected that the king, their maſter, iow. the 
would ſend back the queen of Scotland, ſince "a 
ac deſigned her for his ſon, the dauphin ; 


thar 
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XVI. 
that as for the perpetual penſion, Francis I. 
promiſed ir when forced by his affairs, but 
the king, his ſon, never intended to be tri- 
butary to England; that, however, they were 
ready to treat about the reſtitution ot Bou- 
logne for a ſym of money; that, moreover, 
the king, their maſter, did not mean, the Eng- 
liſh ſhould keep any one place in Scotland. 
This was talking imperioufly ; but Henry II. 
had difcovered the intentions of the council 
of England, and was refolved to improve the 
occation to cauſe to vaniſh the grating claim 
of the kings of England to the crown of 
France, or, at leaſt, to the perpetual penſion 


promiſed by Francis I, in lieu of that claim. 


A treaty 
between 
the two 
crowns. 
Act. Pub. 


provements, and char 


Some time after, the Engliſh ambaſſadors re- 


ceived freſh inſtructions, empowering them to 
conclude a peace upon terms leſs difficult to be 
obtained, than thoſe firſt demanded. How- 
ever, as the court of England would not abſo- 
lutely deſiſt from the penſion, an expedient 
was found, with which that court was ſatisfi- 
ed, viz. all claims of the two kings were to 
remain as before, except ſuch as ſhould be ad- 
juited by the treary, which was, at length, 
ſigned the 24th of March, and was in effect as 
follows: | 

I. That the city of Boulogne ſhould be re- 
ftored to France, with all the ordnance and 
ammunirion found there, by Henry VIII, 
when he took the place. | 

IL That in conſideration of Henry's im- 
in tranſporting pro- 
viſions and ammunition, the king of France 
ſhould pay the king of England the ſum of 
400,000 crowns of gold, half on the day of 
reſtitution, and half before the 15th of Au- 


guſt. 
Ax is to be obſerved upon this article, that 


the king of France very carefully avoided men- 
tioning either the penſion ſtipulated in the laſt 
treaty of peace, or even what was due to the 
crown of England, ſince the time of Charles 
VIII, which had been always increaſed after- 
wards by ſeveral treaties. | 

III. That for the ſecurity of the payment 
of the 200,000 crowns. in Auguſt; France 
ſhould give (ix hoſtages, and England the like 
number, for rhe ſecurity of the reſtitution of 
Boulogne. : 

IV. As to Scotland, it was agreed, that 
the king of England ſhould deliver to the 
queen of Scotland, the two forts of Lauder 
and Dunglaſs, with all the ordnance, ex- 
cept what was brought thither from Hading- 
ton. 

V. That if theſe two forts remained in 
the king of England's power, he ſhould be 
obliged to demoliſh the fortifications of Ay- 
mouth and Roxburgh, which ſhould never be 
re- built by England or Scotland, but if he re- 


ſtored Lauder and Dunglaſs, he ſhould, how- 


ever, be obliged to raze Aymouth and Rox- 
burgh, provided the queen of Scotland demo- 


liſhed alſo Lauder and: Dunglaſs, and that 
none of theſe four places ſhould be ever . 
| h 


fortified. 


VI. That the king of England ſhould make 
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no new war npon Scotland, unleſs he had 
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freſh canſe ; that is to ſay, Edward relinquiſh- Wy 


ed his marriage. 


VII. That the king of England's demands, 


claims, and pretenſions, as well upon France 


as Scotland, and all the king of France's and 
the queen of Scotland's upon England, ſhould 
remain as before. | 

Thus, all the pains taken by Henry VIII, 
to ſecure a penſion, or rather a yearly tribute 
in lien of the title he pretended to have to the 
crown of France, were rendered fruitleſs by 
this treaty, which contained, in favour of Eng- 
land, only an indeterminate reſervation of the 


claim which had occaſioned the effuſion of. ſo 


much blood ſince the reign of Edward III. 
There remains to the kings of England only 
the empty title of king of France, none of 
Edward VT's ſucceſſors having ever ſeriouſly 
thought of proſecuting their pretended right. 


The treaty being brought ro London to be h earl 
ratified, the cat} of Warwick feigned ſickneſs, Warwick 
not to be be obliged to fign a peace he had ſo avoids 


much exclaimed\ againſt ; 


but this was only {82mg the 


"iu | ; . ratificati- 
to impoſe upon rhe publick, ſince he had ſign- on of the 


ed the orders aqd inſtructions, by vertue 
whereof the ambaſſadors had concluded ir. 


treaty, 
Hayward. 


The reſtitution of Boulogne opened che eyes oor 
of the people, with\reſpe& to the conduct of f, 229" 


ed up that place for 400,000 crowns, in lieu cf 


the 2,000,000 Francis had promiſed to pay, 


were the ſame who ſome months before had 
reviled the protector for only intending to re- 
ſtore it. The earl of Warwick, who had the 
chief direction of affairs, and whoſe intereſt it 
was to procure the people's affection, ſeeing 


them a little enraged, thought proper to di- 


vert them, by giving them ſome ſatisfaction 
in other reſpects. To that purpoſe, he called 
to a ſtrict account thoſe who had managed the 
king's money, or been guilty of miſdemeanors 
in the exerciſe of their offices. He had alſo 
in this another motive; viz. to pay the king's 
debts, which were coſiderable. In this inqui- 
ſition, his chief friends who. had ſerved him as 
inſtruments to ruinthe duke of Somerſet, were 
leaſt ſpared. The earl of Arundel was fined 
in 12,000 l. payable in 12 years. Southwel 
was put into the Fleet, and the reſt made their 
compoſitions with the court as well as they 


could. As there were few but what were 


guilty of ſome miſdemeanor, this inquiry 

eſtabliſned the earl of Warwick, every 

one fearing he would find means to be re- 

"og of thoſe who expreſſed not great ſub- 
1 


miſſion. 


thoſe ar the helm. They who had now deliver- - 3 


nſured 


In the courſe of this year there were ſome Changes 
changes in the biſhopricks. The {ce of Weſt- in the ſees; 
minſter vacent by the reſignation of Thirlby, Act. Pub. 


was united to that of London, and given to 
Ridley, biſhop of Rocheſter. Thirlby had the 
{ce of Norwich, Poinet that of Rocheſter, and 


on the third of July, John Hooper was made 
biſhop of Glouceſter. 


ad been now 40 years in England, had leave 


This year, Polydore Virgil, an Italian, who ? 


olydore 
Virgil re- 


, 4 1 ti . 
to go and ſpend the reſidue o his days, in his _ ines 


| On Burner, 


The death 


- Burnet; 
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| 15509, own country. The king permitted him to 


enjoy his preferments, in conſideration ot his 
having employed the beſt part of his life in 
writing the Hiitory of England *. TOP 
Before we proceed to the next year, it will 
not be improper to mention what had paſſed in 
foreign countries. | | 
Paul III. dying the 13th of November, 
of Paul III. 1549, the cardinals who entered the conclave 
Spond. the 29th of the ſame month, agreed in few 
days to raiſe cardinal Pole to the papal throne, 
and even came in the night to his chamber to 
adore him, according to cuſtom ; but he de- 
fired them to defer the ceremony till it was 
day, telling them it ought not to be a work 
of darkneſs. This ſcruple, unheard-of till then, 
ſeemed to them ſo extraordinary, that ſome 
imputed it to ſtupidity. Others were afraid, 
if Pole was pope, he would reform the court 
of Rome, and the college of cardinals in par- 
- ticular. However this aq from that moment 
they thought of electing another pope. Af- 
ter which, being divided into three factions, 
they could not agree upon the perſon till the 
February following, when they choſe the 
cardinal de Monte, who took the name of Ju- 
lius III. 3 
In Germany, the emperor having opened 
the diet of the empire about the end of July, 
would have obliged all the Proteſtants to ſub- 
mit to the determinations of the council, now 
removed back to Trent. Maurice, elector of 
Saxony, ſtrongly oppoſed it, but with ſo much 
caution and regard for the emperor, that he 


The affairs 
of Ger- 


many, 


did not loſe his favour. On the contrary, the 


emperor agreed, that the diet ſhould declare 
him general of the army of the empire, to end 
the war by the ſiege of Magdeburg, the only 
Proteſtant town which {till held out. Maurice 
had great deſigns, which the emperor knew 
not, till it was too late to hinder the execution. 
The affairs Scotland enjoyed a great tranquillity after 
of Scot- the concluſion of the peace. James Hamilton, 
land. earl of Arran, in Scotland, and duke of Cha- 
Burnet. teleraut in France, ſtill governed the kingdom 
as regent; but he was himſelf governed by the 
archbiſhop of St. Andrews, his natural brother, 
a man of a very lewd and infamous life. Let 
us return now to England, and ſee what paſſed 

there during the year 1551. 

1551. Alter the concluſion of the peace with France 
The affairs and Scotland, the principal affair in the king- 
ot religion. dom was that of the reformat ion, which the 
Burnet. young king wiſhed to bring to as high a de- 

gree of perfection as poſſible. He was kept in 
this diſpoſition by Cranmer, and the reſt of the 
reformers. The earl of Warwick appeared alſo 
very forward to complete this work, becauſe 
he thereby inſinuated himſelf more into his 
young maſter's favour. The conſtant maxim 
of the Romiſh party, was to oppoſe with all 
their power any intended alterations, before 


miſſioners were preparing a contefſion 


of ENGLAND. 


they were eſtabliſhed by law; but they com- 1551. - 
plied with them, at leaft, outwardly, when 


there was no remedy, till a fayourable oppor- 
tunity ſhould offer to throw off the mask. It 
was not poſſible to be rid of theſe hypocrites 


at once, becauſe they gave no advantage by 


their outward behaviour; but they were 
parrowly watched, that their falſe ſteps 
might be improved. By this means Bonner 
was put out of the way laſt year, and by the 


fame method Gardiner was this year depriv- 


ed on the 18th of April. 


During all the reſt of the year, choſen com- A confchks 
| of ſion of 


i : | faith 1 
faith, which was the laſt mortal wound to be coped, 


given to the old religion. Some places of Burnet. 
the new liturgy were alſo corrected. But the The prin- 
princeſs Mary refuſed to ſubmit to theſe or << Mary 
the former changes. She continued to have pan. 
maſs faid in her houſe, and thereby drew up- Jour. 


on herſelf great mortitications from the coun- She would 


cil and the king himſelf, who ſeemed reſolved have gone 
to force her to a compliance. She was ſo a- fin v heap 
larmed at it, that ſhe formed a deſign to with- barg pre 
draw out of the kingdom, by means of ſome vented. 


veſſels which the regent of the Low-Countrics Hayward. 


was to ſend upon the coaſt of England. Bur | 
the deſign being diſcovered, the exccution was 
prevented, tho' it ſhould ſeem that princeſs 
would have occaſioned leſs trouble and embar- 
raſſment, had ſhe been out of the kingdom. 
In all appearance, the project of excluding her 
from the ſucceſſion was not yet formed, nei- 
ther was the king's death thought ſo near as 
it was. 
This princeſs's obſtinacy drew upon her the The earl 
king her brother's diſpleaſure, who from thence- of War- 
forward loft much of the eſteem and affection wick 
he had for her. It was this, probably, that aN 
in ſpired theearl of Warwick with the thoughts | AY 
of excluding her from the ſucceſſion, and of 
forming in favour of his own tamily, the pro- 
ject mentioned hereafter. It will be neceſſary, 
however, briefly to ſay here, that this project 
was, to marry the princeſs Elizabeth abroad, 
to cauſe Mary to be ſet aſide, and to mar- 
ry one of his ſons to Jane Grey, eldeſt daugh- 
ter of Henry Grey, marqueſs of Dorſet, and 
of Frances Brandon, who was the next 
in the ſucceſſion, after Henry VIITs two 
daughters. | 7 

At this time the ſweating- ſickneſs broke out The 
in England, with great violence, carrying off ſweating- 
in 24 hours ſuch as was ſeiſed with it, in 1 | 
ſpite of all remedies j. If we may believe the — ; 
hiſtorians, this ſickneſs was peculiar to the 
Engliſh nation. It did not ſeiſe the foreign- 
ers who were in England, and in other coun- 
tries Engliſhmen only were afflicted with it; 
and for this reaſon it was called the Engliſh 
Sweat. There is much the ſame thing to be 
obſerved among the Polanders, who are alone 


* This year, the . 85 London purchaſed from the king all the liberties of Southwark, for the ſum of 1000 


marks. Stow. 


+ This ſickneſs began firſt ar Shrewsbury, in April, and ſpreadirfy towards the north, ended not till Oktober: 
Rapin, Whoever was ſeiſed with it, died or recovered within nine or ten hours, at moſt. If he took cold, he dicd 


within three hours; if he ſlept within ſix hours, he died raving, 


\ conſtitution, Edw. Journ. 


It raged chicfly among young men of a ſtrong 


ſubjct 


but is pre- 
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1551. 


ſubject to a diſtemper they call Plica t, un- 


kon, as it is affirmed, in all other countries. 


A nego- 


tiation for 
the king's 
marriage 
with a 


x daughter 
of France, 


Burnet, 


The duke of Suffolk, ſon to Charles Brandon, 
by his ſecond wife, died of the ſweating ſick- 
neſs, as did alſo two day s after his brother, 


who had ſucceeded him. So, the title of duke 


of Suffolk being void, the earl of Warwick re- 
ſolved to procure that honour for the marqueſs 
of Dorſet, father of Jane Grey, whom he de- 
{ſigned for one of his ſons. He wanted the 
concurrence of that lord, to ſet the crown on 
his daughter's head, to whom the mother was, 
moreover, to reſign her right. It is, however, 


very difficult to conceive, that the earl of 


Warwick ſhould have formed this project ſo 
carly, ſince Edward was in good health, in his 
15th year only, and very likely to have a nu- 
merous iſſue. The carl of Warwick mutt, 
therefore, have known that the king was to 
die very ſoon. And this is what they would 
intinuate, who make him form his deſign at 
the time I am now ſpeaking of, and before the 
king was ſeiſed with his laſt illneſs, in order to 


The Reign of EDWARD Vt: #5 


* 


words of the preſent tenſe, till a month aftet 1551. 

the princeſs was 12 years of age. This hinder WW, 

ed it from being conſummated, becauſe Ed- 

ward died before that time. Soon after, Hen- 

ry II. ſent a noble ambaſſy into England, of 

which the marſhal de Montmorency was 

head, with the Order of St. Michael to the 

king. TAY 5 
Foreign affairs being finiſhed, the earl of The earlof 

Warwick applied himſelf to domeſtick, or ra- 8 

ther to his own. He cauſed Henry Grey, duke of 

marqueſs ot Northampton, to be cieared duke Northum- 

of Suffolk, and himſelt,duke of Northumber- berland. 


land. William Paulet, earl of Wiltſhire and Burnct. 


lord-treaſurer, was made marqueſs of Win- 


repreſent him as the author of his death. Ho. . 


ever this be, it is pretended, all this lord's pro- 
ceedings, from the death of Jane Grey's t wo 


brothers, to the end of this reign, had relation 


to this project; as, for inſtance, the marriage 
of the princeſs Elizabeth to the king of Den- 
mark's eldeſt ſon, which he cauſed to be pri- 
vately treated, but without effect. 

The marriage of the king himſelf with a 
daughter of Henry II, king ot France, which 
was negotiated and concluded this year, ſeems 
directly contrary to the earl of Warwick's de- 
ſigns, ſuppoſing they were already formed. 


Wherefore Dr. Burnet ſays by the way, that 


this marriage was only to amuſe the young 
king. Hayward, who wrote the Hiſtory of 
Edward VI, ſays alſo, that after the marriage 
was concluded, Edward thought himſelt in per- 


fect ſafety, tho', indeed, he was in extreme 
danger. But whatever the earl of Warwick's 


motive might be, the marqueſs of Northamp- 
ton, the biſhop of Ely, and ſome other am- 
baſſadors were ſent with a ſplendid retinue to 
carry the Order of the Garter to Henry II, 
and to propoſe a marriage between his daugh- 
ter the princeſs Elizaberh, and Edward. Hen- 
ry being then at Chateaubriant, the Englith 
ambaſſadors came to Nantes, from whence 


cheſter, and Sir Wiliam Herbert, earl of Pem- 
broke. They who were on this occaſion dig- 
nitied with new honours, were the intimate 
friends of the earl of Warwick, now duke of 
Northumberland, who ſought to eſtabliſh him- 
ſelf in the poſt he poſſeſſed of chiet manager of 
the publick affairs, tho' without any patent to 
give him that authority. 

This lord could not, however, enjoy a per- The ruin 
fect tran quillity, ſo long as he ſtill ſaw ſuch a of the _ 
rival as the duke of Somerſet, who might one ae on 

| | omerſet 

day be reſtored to favour, and who was really ;. getermis 
endeavouring to regain the poſt he had formet- ned. 
ly poſſeſſed. Edward was near the time of Burnet. | 
his majority, and daily increaſed in the know- Haywards 
ledge of affairs. The duke of Northumber- 
land had, therefore, to fear, that when the 
king ſhould compare his adminiſtration with - .; 
the duke of Somerſet's, he would perceive; * 
the Jatt had been wrongfully deprived of his 
dignity. Beſides, Edward till exp eſſed great 
eſteem for his uncle, and gave him frequent 
and publick marks of it. All this made the 
duke of Northumberland very uneaſy, who 
plainly ſaw, it would be almoſt impoſſible to 
execute his projects, whilſt he had ſuch an in- 
ſpector as the duke of Somerſet. He determin- 
ed, therefore, to be rid of this troubleſome ri- 
val at any rate, and to that end made uſe of 
two ways. The firſt was to ruin him in the 
king's favour, by means of certain emiſfaries, 
who beſet him continually. The ſecond was 


to cauſe his enemy ſuch mortifications as ſhould 


they were conducted to court. The mar- 


queſs of Northampton, as head of the am- 
baſſy, preſented the collar of the order to the 
king. Then the biſhop of Ely deſired him to 
appoint commiſſioners to treat with them a- 


bout an affair tending to the common good ot 


the two kingdoms. The commiſſioners being 
named, the ambaſſadors propoſed the marriage 
of Edward with the princeſs Elizabeth, and 
the TER Its ſigned at Angers, the 19th of 
July. he princeſs's portion was to be 
200,000 crowns, and her dower as great as 
any queen of England had ever enjoyed ; but 


the marriage was not to be contracted by 


throw him upon actions that would give an 
advantage againſt him. Theſe two ways ſuc- 
ceeded to his with. The king by degrees 
took a diſguſt at his uncle, and was thereby 
diſpoſed to receive any ill impreſſions againſt 
him. On the other hand, the duke of So- 
merſet could not, without extreme impatience, - 
ſee himſelf daily expoſed to affronts, the more 
provoking, as they were done with deſign to 
incenſe him. Few have the prudence or mo- 
deration to avoid falling into ſuch ſnares. It 
is pretended, that ſeeing himſelf thus puſhed, 
he reſolved to kill the duke of Northumber- 


land at a viſit he was to make him. Others ſay, 


he intended to have invited him to dinner at the 
lord Paget's, and there he was either to kill 
or poiſon him. At leaſt, the hiſtorians thus 


+ They that are troubled with it, loſe the uſe of their limbs, as if they had a palſy, and feel great pains in their 
nerves, which generally continue a whole year. After that they fall into a great ſweat at night, and next morning 
their hair is glued together, and has a nauſeous ſmell, which continues xver after. If they cut their hair, the humour 


falls on their eyes, and makes them blind. This diſtemper is infectious, and communicated by coition. Atlas, Geog. 


Vo L. II. 
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1551. ſpeak of it, becauſe the report was ſpread 
AN/ both before and after his diſgrace, and even 
imbibcd by the king; and yer, his impeach- 
ment had no ſuch thing in it, but ran only, 
that he intended to ſecure the duke of Nor- 
thumberland's perſon. However this be, it 
cannot be denied, he had contrived ſome plot 
to be reſtored to his poſt, and deviſed, and, 
perhaps, imparted to his confidents, ſeveral 
expedicnts which were imputed to him, al- 
terwards, as ſo many crimes, tho he had exe- 
cuted none. One ot theſe confidents was the 
perſon that ruined him, being, in all appear- 
ance, bribed by his enemy. This man, Sir 
Thomas Palmer by name, having been ſecret- 
ly brought to the king, told him all he knew, 
and probably, ſo turned his diſcourſe, as to 


make the king believe that bare projects, or 


thoughts, were fixed and” ſettled deſigns. 
However, the king being perſuaded, his un- 

cle would have aſſaſſinated the duke of Nor- 
thumberland, the marqueſs of Northampton, 

and the earl of Pembroke, conſented that he 

The duke ſhould be brought to his tryal. So, on the 
ts ſent to- 17th of October, the duke was apprehended 


3 and ſent to the tower, with many others, ac- 

Jour. cuſed of being his accomplices. Next day, 
the ducheſs of Somerſet, with two ot her wo- 
men, were alſo arreſted, and after that, the 
earl of Arundel, and the lord Paget, under- 
went the ſame fate. | 

Aremark As ſoon as the duke of Somerſet was in the 


upon the tower, his pretended crimes were every where 
A publiſhed, with circumſtances proper to im- 
Hoe uw. Poſe on the people. Upon theſe extravagant 
Purnet. Accuſations it is, that the hiſtorians, Dr. Bur- 
net excepted, have built their accounts of this 
event. What is moſt probable, is, that the 
duke had projected to get himſelf declared 
protector, in the next parliament, ſince, the 
earl of Rutland affirmed it upon oath. As 
to the means he intended to uſe for that end, 
very likely he had deviſed ſeveral, but not 
yet fixed upon any, except that, perhaps, of 
iecuring the duke of Northumberland's per- 
ſon. As the cuſtom of bringing the witneſſes 
tace to face had been, ſome time ſince, laid 
aſide, we muſt be contented with knowing, 
what the witneſles depoſed againſt him, with- 
out any poſſibility, however, ot recciving from 
thence, an unqueſtionable proof of the truth 
of the facts. Every one is ſenſible, what 
great alterations the contronting of witneſles 
15 capable of producing in, icemingly, the 
moſt politive depoſitions. 

Palmer depoſed, that Sir Ralph Vane was 
to have headed 2000 men, to ſupport the 
duke of Somerſet's deſigns, who, with 100 
horſe, was to have fallen upon the guard, 
that being done, the duke intended to have 
gone through the city, proclaiming Liberty, 
Liberty, and in caſe he failed to raiſe the 
people, to have tled to the Ifle of Wight. 
One Crane aflirmed the ſame thing, and add- 
ed, that the carl of Arundel, and the lord 
Paget, were privy to the conſpiracy. 

Upon theſe depoſitions, the duke was 
brought to his tryal before the peers, on the 
Iſt ot December; the crimes laid againſt him 
being caſt into three articles: 


The depo- 
fitions of 
the wit- 
neſſes. 
Burner, 


of ENGLAND. 
1. That he had deſigned to ſeiſe on the 1551. 


king's perſon, and the adminiſtration of the Www 
publick affairs. . 


1 - le — 
2. Thar he, with 100 others, intended to cg 2 ® 


cuſatiou. 


impriſon the duke of Northumberland. Eurnet. 


3. And, that he had deſigned to raiſe an 
inſurrection in the city of London. 

Theſe three articles, to which the duke of 
Somerſet's crimes were reduced, plainly ſhew, 
there was no proof of his having intended to 
kill, or poiſon the three lords above-men- 
tioned, tho? the king had been made to be- 
lieve it, and the people told the ſame. Ot 
theſe three articles, the firſt and third were 
high-treaſon, and the ſecond, concerning the 
duke of Northumberland, was only felony. 


He poſitively denied the treaſonable articles; 


and for the other, which was placed the {c- 
cond in the impeachment, he proteſted, he 
had never determined to have killed the duke 
of Northumberland, the marqueſs of North- 
ampton, and the earl of Pembroke, but had 
only talked of it, without any intention to 
do it. 1 

It muſt be confeſſed, here is a difficulty 
which is not eaſy to be reſolved. The duke 
of Somerſet is not accuſed of intending to 
kill theſe lords, and yet he juſtifies himſelf on 
that head. This ſeems to intimate, there 
were ſome ſuch article in the iudictment; and 
yet, Dr Burnet, an exact hiſtorian if ever 
there was any, and who affirms, he took the 
accuſation out of the records of the council, 
lets down but three articles, where there is 
no mention of theſe lords, who even fat a- 
mong the peers his judges. On rhe otiier 
hand, it will appear preſent'y, that the duke 
was condemned for felony, which was ſtretch- 
ing the rigour of the law as lar as it could 
go, if he was guilty only of an intention to 
ſeiſe the duke ot Northumberland; whereas, 
if he had really intended to kiil theſe three 
lords, there was nothing in his ſentence but 
what was agreeable to an act of parliament. 
It muſt, therefore, be ſaid, either the famous 
hiſtorian above-mentioned, has not exactly 
related the articles of accuſation, or the peers 
condemned the untortunate duke for a crime 
he was not legally charged with. The faith- 
fulneſs and cxactneſs Dr. Burnet has profeſſed, 
will not allow him to be accuſed of ſuch a 
fraud; but the character of the duke of 
Northumberland, and of moſt of the duke of 
Somerſet's judges, who, for the moſt part, 
were his protetied enemies, give but too much 
occaſion to ſuſpect, that, the fear of offend- 
ing the duke ot Northumberland, or ſome o- 


tclony 


Be- 
ſides, 


e 
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1551. ſides, his charge did not run, that ne intend- 
ed to kill theſe three counſellors, but only 
had deſigned to fecure the duke of ! Jorthum- 
berland's perſon. But what is moſt 1 trange in 
this trya!, is, that theſe three lore is far as 
judges. Scntence being given, he as ked par- 
don of the duke of Northumberiand, the 
marqueſs of Northampton, and the earl of 
Pembroke, for his ill intentions againſt them. 
This asking pardon has made ſeveral believe 

him guilty ; but it is a queſtion, whether by 
theſe ill intentions we are, neceſſarily, to un- 
derſtand a deſign to aſſaſſinate them. When 


the people, who were preſent at his tryal, .. 


ſaw he was returned nor guilty of treaſon, 
they thoured for joy, ſo loud, that they were 
heard at Charing-Croſs; but their joy was 
turned into ſorrow, when they heard he was 
condemned of felony. | 15 
The king Every one believed the duke would be par- 
is perſuad- doned, becauſe his execution was deferred al- 
ed that the moſt two months; but ſo great care had been 
taken to prepoſſeſs the king againſt him, that 
young Edward, who abhorred the crimes he 
belicved -him guilty of, was very tar from any 
thoughts of granting him a pardon. It ap- 
pears in his Journal, that one Bartuile had at- 
firmed upon oath, that the duke of Somerſet 
had hired him, to kill the duke of Northum- 
berland; and, that the duke himſelf had 
owned it, at his coming to the tower, tho' he 
had denied it at firſt. But it is very ſtrange, 
this evidence was not produced at his tryal. 
Nothing argues his innocence, in this reſpect, 


Bard 
urnet. 


ſo much, as the indictment itſelf, which ran, 


not that he had intended to aſſaſſinate the 
duke of Northumberland, but only had de- 
ſigned to ſeiſe and impriſon him. Neverthe- 
leſs, it cannot be denied, that the king believ- 
ed him guilty of the firſt of theſe crimes, ſince 
e ſee in his letter to Barnaby Fitz-Patrick, 
his favourite, then in France, that the duke 
had confeſſed it, after ſentence, tho' he had, 
before, ſworn the contrary. But the king's 
belief does by no means prove the fact. It 
ſerves alſo equally to prove, that the young 
king was abuſed, who even ſhewed, after- 
wards, an extreme ſorrow, for having conſent- 
cd to his uncle's death. The duke of Somer- 


ſet was in hopes, however, of undeceiving the 


king. He had now engaged the lord chan- 
cellor Rich to be his friend, who, through a 
miſtake in the ſuperſcription of a note he 
ſent to the duke, diſcovered his delign to uſe 
his endeavours for him. This occaſioned the 


great ſeal's being taken from him, and given 
doo the bilhop of Ely... 


The king As ſoon as the duke had received his ſen- 
ſigus an tence, great care was taken to divert and en- 
order for 


or tertain the king with pleaſing fights, that he 
beheading 5 : d 
the duke might not reflect upon this ſtrange condem- 
of Somcr- nation. At the ſame time, all his uncle's 
ſe. friends were crrefully hindered from coming 
Act. Pub. near him. At laſt, on the 22d of January, 
His ſpecch he ſigned an order for his execution. The 
on the duke appeared calm and undiſturbed on the 
ſcaffold. ſcaffold, and made a ſpeech ro the people. 


Januar.22. 


1 He affirmed, « He had never offended tlie 
geh. 


*+ king, by word or deed. He gave God: 
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than that for which he {uflered death. 


ec thanks for making him his inſtrument to 
< promote the retormation, and exhorted tie: 
c people to perſiſt therein.” When he had 
gone fo far, he was forced to ſtop, by reaſon 
of an extraordinary noiſe among the peo- 
ple, which laſted ſome time. Sir Anthony 
Brown riding towards the ſcaffold, and crying 
to the people to give way, made many be- 
lieve, he was bringing a pardon. On the o- 
ther ſide, a company of ſoldiers, who had been 
ordered to attend at the execution, coming 
too late, cauſed others to imagine, they were 
come to maſſacre them. This bred a terrible 
diſorder, and fatal to ſome of the ſpectators, 
who were ſmothered to death. When the 
noiſe was over, he calmly went on with his 
ſpeech, and faid, «© He had always been moſt 
ce diligent about his majeſty, in his affairs 
« both at home and abroad; and no leſs di- 
ce ligent, in ſeeking rhe common good of the 
* whole realm.” Here again he was inter- 
rupted by the people crying out, © It was 
« moſt true.” Then, © He prayed tor the 
king, asked forgiveneſs of all whom, at any 
time, he had offended, forgave all his enc- 
mies, without exception, and dcfired the 
ce the people to bear him witneſs, that he 
died in the faith of Jeſus Chriſt.“ When 
he had ended his ſpeech, he turned to his pri- 
vate devotions ; atter which, he laid his head 
on the block to receive the fatal blow. TE) 
Thus fell the duke of Somerſet, concern- The duke 
ing whom, opinions have been very much di- ef, Somer- 
vided, Some have repreſented him as a very mes 12 
wicked man, capable of committing the moſt ee 
heinous crimes, and others, as a very good 
Chrittian. Ir is eaſy to ſee, that religion was 
the ſole cauſe of this diverſity. Had ir not 
been for the prejudice, religion begets in moſt 


men, his faults would not have been ſo much 


aggravated, which, after all, were ſome of 
the leaſt men are guilty of. On the other 
hand, without this ſame prejudice, there 
would not have been ſo much pains taken to 
colour his ambition, which, doubtleſs, was A 
little too great. They who have made it 
their buſineſs to vindicate all his actions, have 

allo very lightly touched upon the vaſt riches 
amaſſed by him, during his adminiſtration. Ot 
this, Somerſet-Houſe, now ſtanding in London, 

is an authentick proof. But, then, his enemies 
have made bare accuſations, artfully ſpread | 
among the people, and inftilled into the king, 
to paſs for evidenced crimes, tho' ic man- 
feſtly appears, by the very articles of his in- 
dictment, that he was condemned only for 

an intention to commit an offence, not againſt 

the king or ſtate, but againſt ſome private 
perſons. It may, therefore, be affirmed, that 


the faults for which he was pardoned, after 


his firſt condemnation, were much greater 


The 2 
people, who are ſeldom miſtaken in their 
judgment of great men, were fo generally 
perſuaded of his innocence, that many dip- 
ped their handkerchicts in his blood, contide:- 
ing him as a ſort of martyr ; nay, it happenca, 
in the beginning of queen Mary's reign, that a 
woman, ſeeing the duke of Northumberland 
| 5 leading 


— — —E—— — 


The exe- : ; 
cution of Ralph Vane, Sir Miles Partridge, Sir Micha- 
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1551. leading to the tower, ſhook one of theſe 
Ay bloody handkerchiefs at him, faying, “Be- 
« hold, the blood which thou didſt cauſe to 
ce be unjuſtly ſhed, does now, apparently, 
© begin to revenge itſelf on thee.” _ 

About a month after this execution, Sir 
be: el Stanhope, and Sir Thomas Arundel, who 
pl were ſaid to be the duke of Somerſet's chief 
ces. accomplices, were alſo put to death; but they 
Act. Pub. all proteſted, they had never intended to 

form any plot, either againſt the king, or a- 
ny privy-counſellor. Vane added, he did 
not doubt, his blood would make the duke 
of Northumberland's pillow uneaſy to him. 
As for Palmer, Crane, and Bartuille, who had 
ſerved as witneſſes againſt the duke of So- 
merſet, they were eaſily diſcharged; nay, it 
was obſerved, there was a great intimacy, at- 
terwards, between Palmer and the duke: of 


Northumberland, which gave occaſion to be- 


lieve, Palmer had been corrupted to betray 
the duke of Somerſet, who had honoured him 
with his friendſhip. | 
The affairs During the year 1551, the ſtate of the em- 
of Ger- peror's affairs was changed, in Germany, 
many. when he leaſt ſuſpected it. Maurice, elector 
— of Saxony, having formed the deſign of re- 
ſtoring his country to liberty, had, ſecretly, 
negotiated a league with France, and the Pro- 
teſtant pri inces of Germany. But, before he 
declared himſelf openly, he had a mind to 
know what might be expected from England. 
To that purpoſe, he ſent ambaſſadors to Ed- 
ward, to gain him to his intereſt, and procure 
a ſum of 400,000 crowns, by telling him, it 
was for the preſervation of the Proteſtant re- 
ligion. The ambaſladors were told, the king 
would, moſt willingly euter into a religions 
league ; but did not mean to be engaged, un- 
der that pretence, in a war for other quarrels. 
That, if the elector of Saxony would confer 
more particularly with the Proteſtant princes, 
and then ſend the king ambaſſadors with ful- 
ler inſtructions and ſufficient powers, he ſhould 
have a more poſitive anſwer. Hitherto, 
Maurice had but coldly followed the ſiege of 
Magdeburg; but when his private affairs were 
ſettled, he ſo ordered it, by the help of ſome 
friends in the town, that the inhabitants ſur- 
rendered by capitulation. Then he broke up 
his army, who parting into ſeveral bodies, 
quartered in the territories of ſome popiſh 
princes, putting them under heavy contribu- 
tions. Lhe Catholicks complained very much 
ot their being expoſed to theſe oppreſſions. 


The emperor alone remained in an entire ſe- 


curity, without having the leaſt ſuſpicion of 
the eleCtor. | 5 
And ofthe The council being removed back to Trent, 


council of = 
Trend. Vas opened again in May, 1551; but a quar- 


\ Burner, kel between the pope and the king of France 


interrupting the ſeſſions, they were renewed 
in September; and tho' Henry II. proteſted 
againſt the council, the legatcs continued it, 
and cauſed ſeveral points to be decided, which 
are foreign to our purpoſe “. 


* This year, the king founded a college or collegiate church at Gallway, in Ireland ; 
conſiſting of a preſident, and zo other perſons, for the government of Wales. 


The parliament met the 23d of January, 1553. 
1552. The commons ſeeing the great abuſ WW 
of the pernicious cuſtom of condemning peo- 1" part 
ple without confronting the witneſſes, had a ag act en- 
mind to put a ſtop to it. To that end, a bill joining the 
was prepared, condemning, under divers pe- coafront- 
nalties, thoſe who ſhould write or ſpeak a- ing N 

ainſt the king, wich a proviſo, that none punet. 
mould be attainted of treaſon on this act, 5 
unleſs two witneſſes ſhould come, and to their 
face aver the fa& for which they were to be 
tried, except ſuch as ſhould conteſs it. The 
lords were very unwilling to agree to this pro- 
viſo, as if it concerned them leſs than the 
commons, to be freed from oppreſſion; bur, 
at length, the act paſſed as drawn by the 
commons. | 

In this ſeſſion alſo, ſome progreſs was made The mar- 
in the reformation. Among other things, the rage of the 
marriage of the clergy was declared good and we _— 
valid, which had been for ſome time conſi- lig. 
dered by the people, as only tolerated. 

The ſeſſion of parliament being about to end, Attempts 
and not above 137 members remaining in the ? blacken 
lower houſe, a bill was brought 1ato the houſe wr Fea] 
of lords, to repeal the ſettlement of the duke ſets me- 
of Somerſet's eftate, made in favour of his mory. 
children by his ſecond wife. In this bill was Burner. 
inſerted a clauſe, as the foundation of it, that 
the duke of Somerſet and his complices were 
juſtly attainted ; but the commons agreeing 
to the repeal, rejected the clauſe. This ſhews 
their opinion of the duke's-innocence. | 

In this {ame ſeſſion, the duke of Northum- Another 
berland attempted to get Tonſtal, biſhop of fruitleſs at- 
Durham, condemned, who had been accuſed en ar 
of miſpriſion of treaſon. The lords readily 8 9 8 
paſſed the bill for attainting him, but the Durham 
commons would not proceed upon it, becauſe condemn- 
it was intended to condemn the biſhop, with- © 4 
out confronting the witneſſes. The duke of Ew) 
Northumberland's view was, to have had the 
dignity of palatine of Durham, annexed to 
that ſee, conferred on himſelf. We ſhall ſee 


hereafter, his project ſucceeded better ano- 


ther time. In the Interim, finding the com- 
mons had not much condeſcenſion for him, 
becauſe the parliament had been called du- 
ring the duke of Somerſct's adminiſtration, 
he reſolved to have another, which ſhoald be 
more at his devotion. Accordingly, this, 


which had now fat five years, was diflolved at An 


the end of the ſeſſion. Then the council 
came to a reſolution to call a new parliament, 
for the next year only, in order to have time 
to take the neceſſary meaſures to cauſe repre- 
ſentatives to be choſen, who ſhould be more 
favourable to the court. . 
There were, this. year, two conſiderable Alteration, 
changes with reſpect to the biſhops. Firſt, as to the 
Heath and Day, biſhops of Worceſter and biſtops. 
Chicheſter, were deprived, for too Open- n 
ly oppoſing the reformation. The ſecond 
change was more conſiderable. After the 
parliament had given the king power of no— 
minating to the vacant ſces, his patents ran, 
that he appointed ſuch a one, biſhop of ſuch 
and appointed à council, 
Rymcr's Fœd. 
a (ce, 
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a ſee, © during his natural life.” But at the 
time I am ſpeaking of, it was thought proper 
to change the words into, “ ſo long as he ſhall 
* behave himſelf well.“ So the biſhops made 
by theſe patents, might be deprived of their 
ſees by a bare act of the king's will, withour 
being forced to obferve the uſual formalities 
in ſuch caſes. 

The duke of Northumberland ſtill directed 
the affairs of the government, tho' he had no 
comm iſſion to diftinguiſh him from the other 
privy-counſellors. His proceedings againſt the 
duke of Somerſet, putting every one in fear 
or being expoſed to his vengeance, not a man 


dared openly to oppoſe him. We have ſeen, 


\ 


The com- 
pany of 
the Ger- 
man mer- 


_ chants diſ- 


tolved. 
Burnet. 


that in the late parliament, he attempted to 
render the duke of Somerſet's memory odious, 
by cauſing his ſentence to be approved by the 
two houſes. That project not ſucceeding, he 
took another method. He ordered a ftrict 
enquiry to be made of all who had been en- 


riched by the chantry-lands, given to the king 


during the duke of Somerſet's adminiſtration. 
Great numbers were found, ſome of whom 
were condemned in heavy fines, and others 
found means to purchaſe the duke of Nor- 
thumberland's favour. But it was not poſſi- 
ble for the lord Paget to divert the ſtorm 
which fell upon him, the duke of Northum- 
berland mortally hating him for having been 
entirely devoted to the duke of Somerſet. 
He was not only fined in 6000 pounds, but 
alſo, on pretence that he was no gentleman, 
was degraded from the Order of the Garter, 
which he had received from Henry VILL, as 
it that prince, when he gave it him, knew 
not his pedigree. Beſides the motive of ha- 
tred and revenge by which the duke of Nor- 
thumberland was ſwayed, he had alſo ano- 
ther, which was to make way for his eldeſt 
ſon, the carl of Warwick, for whom he eali- 
ly procured the vacant garter. 

About this time, the corporation of Ger- 


man merchants, who lived in the Still-Yard, 


was diſflolved, becauſe it was become detri- 
mental to England, by engroſling the whole 
woollen trade. It was proved, that the Still- 
Yard men, in the year 1551, ſhipped 44,000 
cloths, and all the Engliſh merchants together 
did not export above 1100. The regent of 
Flanders, and the city of Hamburg, earneſt- 
ly ſollicited to have the company reſtored, but 
it was to no purpoſe. The court alſo {ct on 


Journ. 


their religion, in their own houſes. 


The Reign of EDWARD VI. 


in England, Hull and Southampton; but it 
was not executed for want of time. 

This year Cardan, the famous Italian phi- 
loſopher, paſſed through England, in his re- 
turn trom Scotland, where he had been, 
cure the archbiſhop of St. Andrews of a drop- 
ſy. His endeavours were crowned with ſuc- 
ceſs, but he foretold the archbiſhop he was to 
be hanged. As he paſſed through England, 
he waited on young king Edward, and was ſo 
charmed with him, that he every where ſpoke 
of him as of a miracle. It is ſaid, he caſt 
his nativity, and foretold to him a long and 


proſperous life ; but for once, the rules of his 
art were not juſt f. | 


The affairs of Scotland underwent, this The affairs 
year, ſome alteration. The queen dowager of Scot- 
had been in France, on pretence of ſeeing her _ 
daughter, and had obtained of that court the jour. 


regency of Scotland, in the room of the earl Buchanan: 
ot Arran. 


In November, 1551, the returned 
to Scotland, through England, where ſhe was 
magniſicently treated by the king, and her 
charces born to the trontiers of the two king- 
doms. Ar her arrival in Scotland, ſhe per- 
ſuaded the carl of Arran to reſign the regency 
to her, according to the deſire of Henry II, 
and ji's miniiters, the earl perceiving he could 
not keep it againſt their will. The archbi- 
biſhop ot St. Andrews did not like his bro- 
ther's reſigning his dignity, He caballed a- 


gainſt the queen-regent, who had the addreſs. 
to ſupport herſelf by the affiſtance of the re- 


formed, promiſing them the free exerciſe of 
By this 
means, the eſtabliſhed herſelf in the govern- 
ment, in ſpite of the archbiſhop's attempts. 
The revolution, this year, in the affairs 
of eder des much more confiderable, 


his projet, but not till after the king of 
France had proclaimed war againſt the empe- 


ror, and the conſtable de Montmorency ta- 


ken Metz by ſurpriſe. Then Maurice, aſſem- 
bling his forces, marched directly to Inſpruck, 
where Charles V. was, and had like to have 
taken him priſoner. Maurice's declaration 
obliged the emperor, at laſt, to give the Pro- 
teſtants ſome ſatisfaction, by granting them 
the famous edit of Patlan, whereby the ſe- 
veral princes and towns were ſecued in the 


* On February 2, this year, there was a king at arms appointed for Ireland, by the name of Ulſter. Edw. 


f After the king's death, when nothing was to be got by flattering, he wrote the following character of him : 


* All the graces were in him; he had many tongues when he was yet but a child; together with the Engliſh, his 
ce natural tongue, he had both Latin and French, nor was he 1gnorant, as I hear, of the Greek, Italian, and 
< Spaniſh, and, perhaps, ſome more: But for the Engliſh, French and Latin, he was perfect in them, and was apt 
« to learn every thing; nor was he ignorant of logick, of the principles of natural philoſophy, nor of muſick. 
c The ſweetneſs of his temper was ſuch as became a mortal; his gravity becoming the majeſty of a king, and his 
00 diſpoſit ion was ſuitable to his high degree, In ſhort, that child was fo had ſuch parts, and was ol ſuch ex- 
ce pectation, that he looked like a miracle of a man.“ Aſterwards he adds, © He was a marvellous boy; when 
* I was with him, he was in the 15th year of his age, in which he ſpoke Latin as ns and re2dily as I did. 
<< He began to love the liberal arts before he knew them, and to know them before he could uſe them; and in 
* him there was ſuch an attempt of nature, that not only England, but the world had reaſon to lament lis being 
* {o early ſnatched away. When the gravity of a king was needful, he carried himſelf like an old man; and 

yet he was always affable and gentle, as became his age. He played on the lute ; he meddled in affairs of ſtate; 
and for bounty, be did, in that, emulate his father; tho' his father, even when he endeavoured to be good, might 
appear to have been bad. But there was no ground of ſuſpecting any ſuch thing in the ſon, whoſe mind was 


r cuirivared by the ſtudy of philoſophy.“ See the original in Burnct's Hiſt. Ref. 
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foot a project for the advantage of the trade 1552. 
ot England, viz. to open two tree mart-towns WW Ww 


Cardan, in 
England. 
Burner, 


The revo- 
Iution in 


; | Germany. 
The elector of Saxony, at length, diſcovered gleidan. 


— ED 


1552. free cverciſe of their religion. That monarch 


ſocn met with another great mortification. 


He ig veted Metz; but by the brave reſiſtance 
of the duke of Guiſe, who defended the place, 
he was forced to raiſe the ſiege. Let us re- 
turn now to the affairs of England. 

1373. The neu parliament meeting the iſt of 
A parla- March, 1553, the houſe of commons conſiſted 
ment fa- 7 . | f 0 h lt | 

of repreſentatives, who, for the molt part, were 
vourable to 1 iO e ee 
the duke of diſpoſed to follow the directions of the court. 
Northum- They gave the king a very conſiderable ſub- 


berland. fidy, grounded upon the great waſting of his 


8 - 
trealuic, during the duke of Somerſet's admi- 


niftraiion. This ſhewed what power the duke 
Tonfta) js Ot Northumberland had in the honſe. That 
deprived, lord precured likewile an act for ſuppreſſing the 
and bis ſee biſhoprick of Durham, having firſt cauſed Ton- 
tuppreſled. ta] to be d@rived. This biſhoprick being 
The duke ſuppreſſed, the king founded two others, one 
of North- at Durham, with 2000 marks revenue, and 
vmberiand another at Newcaſtle, with 1000. But the 
as  temporality ot the biſhoprick being turned in- 
Slew. tc a county palatine, was given to the duke of 
Northumberland. Probably, Tonſtal was 
deprived, and his fee ſuppreſſed, for that pur- 
PCC, | | | | 
The parliament fat but one month. It was 
diſſolyed the 311 of March, after the duke of 


Strype. 


7 132 
Ddalatine. 


Burnet. 


Northumberland had procured a ſubſidy for 


the king, and a ſtain tor the memory ot the 
late duke of Somerſet. The court had no far- 
ther need of a parliament, and the duke of 
Northumberland's intereſt required there 
ſhould be none, when he was preparing to ex- 
ecute his deſigns. 8 5 

The king's The young king had been ſeiſed ever ſince 

Uneis 


Eurnct. broughe him to his grave. 


9 e. This did not hin- 
der his being made to ſign an order for viſi- 
ting the churches, and taking thence all the 
ſupertluous plate and ornaments. The viliters 
were likewiſe to examine very ftrictly, what 
embczzicments had been made in that reſpect. 
All wu was dene under preteiice of ſelling 
the ſpenuities, and giving the money to 
the pool, who had, however, the leaſt 
ſhare. . 

The coun- Ihe progreſs of the French, in Germany, 


ci! is a beginning to make England uncaly, the coun- 
lonsof the : : 

progres of 
Francc. 
Burnet. 


carreer; nav, hey ſeemed, at firſt, to have 
intended to join in a league with the emperor, 
agaluſt France ; but all this ended, at laſt, in 
the offer of the King's mediation, which pro- 
duced no cficcr. 

The king's In the interim, Edward was ſtill troubled 
illneſs be- with a defluxion upon his lungs, which waſt- 
comes very ed him by degrees, and daily grew more dan- 


langerous. „. | a 1 
Buder ; CLOS, Some Plainly attirm a flow poiſon Was 


given him, and throw the ſuſpicion upon the 
duke ot Northumberland. Others only inſinu- 
ate ſuch a thing, without ſay ing it poſitively ; 
but after all, both ſpake only by conjecture, 
witffout giving any proof. Ihe young king 


ſaw death approaching without any tears as to 
himſcit, bur could not reflect, without an ex- 
treme concern, on the future ſtare of religion, 
under his fifter Mary, who was to ſuccecd 


him. Very probably, the duke of Northum- 


January with a diſtemper, which, at length, 


cil rcfolved'to take ſome meaſures to ſtop their 
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beriand, who conſtantly attended him in his 1553, 
illneſs, took care to increaſe his fears, on pu- 
poſe to lead him more calily to the point he 
deſired. All hopes, however, of the king's 
recovery were not given over till the middle ot 
May, when it is likely, the phyſicians told the 
duke of Northumberland, his caſe was deſpe- 


rate. Then it was that he married the lord 1 


Guilford Dudley, his fourth fon, the only one riageofthe 


unmarried, ro Jane Grey, eldeſt daughter ot duke of 


the new duke of Suffolk, by Frances Brandon, Northum- 


who was in Henry VIII's will the next in the Perhnds 
| ; 4 fourth ſon 
ſucceſſion, aſter the princeſs Elizabeth. At uch Jane 
the ſame time, Jane's tuo filters were married, Grey. 
the ſecond, the lady Catharine, to the carl Stow. 


of Pembroke's eldeſt fon, the lord Herbert; the Hayward. 


third, the lady Mary, who was crooked, to 
the king's groom-porter, Martin Keys. Theſe 


marriages were {viemniſed about the end of 
May, when there was no hope of the king's 
recovery. At lait, one day, as the ycung 
king was expreſſing his great concern at the 
thoughts, that his lifter, che princeſs Mary, 
would do her utmoſt to deitroy the reformati- = | 
oh, the duke of Northumberland broke the The duke 
ice. He repreſented to the king, that there Pertuades 


was but one way to prevent the misfortunes we king to 


| uy LN es ſettle the 
England was threatened with, in caſe the prin- croun on 


ceſs Mary aſcended the throne after him; and Jane Grey. 
that was, to ſettle the crown on the lady Jane Burner. 
Grey, his daughter-in-law. Indeed, it vas 
natural, in excluding Mary, to transter the 
crown to his ſiſter Elizabeth, whom the king 
tenderly loved, and who was a hearty friend 
to the reformation; but probably, the duke 
told the king, as he could exclude Mary but 
on the ſpecious pretencb of her being illegiti- 
mate, the ſame reaſon ſubſiſted with regard to 
Elizabeth, ſince the marriages of their mo- 
thers were equally annulled; that, therefore, 
cither the ſucceſſion was to be leſt as ſettled by 
thelate king, or the princeſſes were to be both 
excluded together. Veiy likely, the young 
king, who found himſelf dying, and only 
thought of ſaving the reformation from the 
impending deftruction, was prevailed with by 
this argument, to ſacrifice the princeſs Eli- 
zabeth; belides, he had a great eſteem and 
affection tor Jane Grey, who was an accomp- 
liſhed lady, both in body and mind. = 

However this be, the king having taken The 
the reſolution ſuggeſted to him by the duke Judges re. 
of Northumberland, rhrce judges of the realm ute to 
were ſent for, and required to draw an aſſign- 33 
ment ot the crown to Jane Grey. The judees Be.” 
dcfired a little time to conſider of it. At aſt, 
they anſwered, they could not preſume to do 
any ſuch thing, without being guilty of high- 
treaſon ; adding, chat all thc privy-counfcllors, 
ho conſented to the aſſignment, would un- 
avoidably be liable to the pains expreſſed ih 
the act of ſucceſſion. Upon which the duke of 
Northumberland was in ſuch a fury, that he 
had like to have beaten the judges; but the 
itood to what tlicy had ſaid. On the 15th Of Thc i. 
June they were ſent for again, and, at length, ker 
by menaces and the expedient of a pardon un- forced to 
der the great ſcal, were. wrought upon to draw ft. 
the ſettiement of the crown, which was ſign- Eurnet. 
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A woman 
undertakes 
to cure the 


King, but 


Cannot. 


Suſpici- 


ons againſt 


the duke of 
Northum- 
berland. 
Hayward. 
Burnet. 
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who could never be prevailed with. All the 
privy-counſellors ſet their hands to it, likewiſe, 
on the 21ft of the ſame month. Cranmer 
was abſent that day, on purpoſe to avoid fign- 
ing; but the king importuned him ſo much, 
that he ſet his hand, at laſt, as a witneſs, 
as it is pretended, and not as a privy-conn- 
{cllor. | 

In the interim, the king's diſtemper increaſ- 
ing, without the poſſibility of finding any re- 
medy, rhe council thought fit to diſmiſs the 
phylicians, and put him into the hands of a 
certain woman, who-undertook his cure. It 
was ſaid, this was done by the duke of Nor- 
thumberland's advice, and that the woman 
thortened the king's days; but he was now ſo 
ill, that it was entirely needleſs to haſten his 
death. It is true, the woman inſtead of cur- 
ing him, only put him to more pain, by the 
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E N R Y VIIPsdivorces from Catha- 
rine of Arragon and Ann Bullen ; the 
acts of parliament confirming theſe di- 
vorces; other ſubſequent acts which ſeemed to 
repeal what the firſt had ordained, the power 
given to the king to appoint his ſucceſſors, and 
to place them in what order he pleaſed ; in a 
word, that prince's laſt will itſelt, had ſo em- 


' broiled the affair of the ſucceſſion, that it ap- 


peared full of contradiction and obſcurity. It 
would not have been poſſible to refolve by the 
anticnt laws and cuſtoms of the realm, the 
querics ariſing from ſo many inconſiſtent acts, 
becauſe the makers of theſe new laws had not 
in view juſtice and equity, but only the grati- 
fy ing of a prince to whom It was dangerous to 
retuſe any thing. Henry VIII. had foreſeen 
the dificultics and perplexities his two divorces 
might one day occaſion, and even ſeemed de- 
ſirous to prevent them; but he only increaſed 
them by the new ſtatutes he obtained of the 
parliament, u herein his view was not fo much 


to procure the welfare of the kingdom, as 


to follow his humour, and cauſe his will to be 
a law. To ſer this matter in a clear light, it 
wHl be proper to inſert. hear a brief recapitu- 
zation of that monarch's proceedings, with 
reſpect to the ſucceſſion. 


The Reign of MARY. 


. 553. ed by all the reſt of the judges, except Hales, medicines ſhe gave him; and this was ſuffici- 1553. 


ent to inſpire the people with violent ſuſpici- 
ons of the duke of Northumberland, who was 
not beloved, and was thought capable of any 
thing. At laſt the phyſicians, were ſent for 
again; but it was not in their power to ſtop 
the violence of his diſtemper, which carried 
him ont of the world on the 6th of ſuly, aſter 
his giving ſenſible proofs of a true piety. 
Some days betore his death, the duke of Nor- 
thnmberland got the council to write to the 
princefles Mary and Elizabeth, deſiring them 
to come and keep him company in his ſick- 
neſs. His view was to have them in his pow- 
er, that they might not obſtruct the promo- 
tion of his daughter-in-law Jane Grey. The 
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93 


The King's 


death. 


The duke 
tries to 

have Mary 
and Eliza- 
beth in his 


power. 


two princeſſes not imagining the king ſo near Burnet. 


death, were upon the road, but hearing he was 
expiring, turned back, and the duke was di 
appointed of his expectation *. 


It has been ſeen in the Hiſtory of his reign, 
thar atrer living 18 years with Catharine of 
Arragon, his firſt wite, and having by her ſe- 
veral children, of whom there was but one 


daughter alive, he had a mind to put her a- 


way. He pretended, his marriage was void, 
and becauſe the court of Rome tor reaſons of 
itate, would not condeſcend to annul it, he 


They 


cicape the 
ſnare. 


cauſcd a ſentenee of divorce to be ptonounced 


by the archbithop of Canterbury, before he 
had abolithed the papal authority in his king- 
dom. & thereby aftorded a very ſpecious 


pretence to quettion the prelate's authority, 


by whom the ſentence was pronounced. Whar 


is more, he took a ſecond wife, before he was 


legally divorced from the firſt, and by this 


haſte, gave a freſh occaſion to diſpute the 
validity of his ſecond marriage. Here are al- 
ready two contradictions in theſe his two firſt 
iteps. He applied to the pope, as to his judge, 
and before he had ſolemnly renounced his au- 


thoriry, contemns it, and in ſpite of the pope, 


whole” juriſdiction was {till acknowledged in 
England, is divorced from queen Catharine. 
On the other hand, he owns there was need 
ot a legal ſentence, to juſtity his divorce, and 
yer he prevents the ſentence by running into a 
ſecond marriage, before it was pronounced. 


* He died in Sir Henry Sidney's arms, ſon-in-law to the duke of Northumberland. It is ſaid, king Edward was 


in body beautiful, of a tweet aſpect, and efpecially in his eyes, which ſeemed to have a ſtarry livelineſs and luſtre 


in them. He kept a book, in which he wrote the characters of all the chief men of the nation, all the judges, lord- 
lieutenants, and juſtices of the peace over England, marking down their way of living, and their zeal for religion. 
He had ſtudied the buſineſs of the mint, with the exchange and value of money. He alſo underſtood fortification, and 
defigned well. He knew all the harbours and ports in Eis dominions, as alſo in Scotland and France, with the depth of 


water, and way of coming into them. He had acquired ſo great knowledge in foreign affairs, that the ambaſſadors who 


were ſent into England, publiſhed very extraordinary things of him, in all the courts of Europe. He took notes of almoſt 
every thing he heard, which he wrote firſt in Greek characters, that thoſe about him might not underſtand them, and 
ifterwards copied out fair in the journal or diary that he kept. This Journal, written with his own hand, is ſtill pre- 


ferved in Sir John Cotton's famous library; from whence the learned biſhop Burnet tranſcribed and publiſhed it, in 


his 2d vol, of the Hiſtory of the Reformation. In it the molt conſiderable tranſactions in this reign are, perhaps, as well 
regiſtred ( ſays biſhop Nicolſon ) by the young king himſelf, as by any other hiſtorian.-- June the 26th, a few days be- 
fore his death, the king endowed Chriſt's, St. Thomas's, and Bridewe!! hofpitals, in London, with the revenues belong- 


ing to the Savoy in the ſame city, which amounted then to 6001. a year; and gave licenſe for the purchaſing of lands 


to the uſe of the ſame hoſpitals as far as the year!y ſum of 4500 marks. Hollingſh. He alſo founded Chriſt's hoſpital 


In 


* 
% 


in Abington, Heylin, 
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1553. In the next place, he beheaded his ſecond the parliament, and confequently a furniſhing . 
ite for adultery, and yet, before the execu- the queen of Scotland with a plauſible pre- 


tion, pretended ſhe could not be his wife, and 
was divorced from her on a frivolous pre- 
tence. "Theſe two divorces were confirmed 
by an act of patliament paſſed in 1536, where- 
in was alſo a manifeſt contradiction, The act 
declared Mary and Elizabeth, born of the two 
firſt marriages, illegitimate and incapable of 
ſucceeding to the crown, and yet it gave the 
king power to place them on the throne, 
ſince, without any limitation, it inveſted him 
with all the authority neceſſary to ſettle the 
ſucceſſion as he pleaſed. 1 5 

There was likewiſe another contradiction 
in a ſtatute of the year 1540, where it was 
declared, that a marriage after conſummati- 
on ſhould not be annulled, by reaſon of a pre- 


contract. Nevertheleſs Henry's divorce from 


Ann Bullen had no other motive. Thereby, 
the King and parliament owned they had 1n- 
jured Elizabeth, in declaring her- illegitimate. 
It will be ſaid, perhaps, this act was not to 


tence to demand the annulling of a will, which 
ſubverted the molt ſteddy laws of the king- 
dom. 

Edward VI. compleated this confuſton, in 
the affair of the ſucceſſion, by conveying the 
crown to Jane Grey, contrary to the rights of 
Mary and Elizabeth. This was an act of ab- 
ſolute ſovereignty very unbecoming a king of 
England, 5 one that died a minor. But 
moreover, in this act of conveyance there 
were contradictions no leſs palpable than thoſe 


Henry VIII. had been guilty of, Edward 


owned for good and valid, the act declaring 
Mary and Elizabeth illegitimate; but at the 
ſame time, he repealed by his own authority, 
that which gave the king, his father, the pow- 
er to ſcttle the ſucceſſion. On the other hand, 
he followed his father's will, in giving the 
preference to the younger ſiſter's children; 
but withal, annulled the will, by excluding 
Mary and Elizabeth. | 


regard what was paſſed ; but it is certain, it 3y this ſhort recapitulation, it may be eaſi- 8 
was made only with deſign to favour Eliza- ly perceived, what a door to diviſions and ci- might pre- 
beth. Notwithſtanding, ſhe was not reſtored vil wars was opened by Henry VIII. and bis tend to the 
by this act, but it ſtill lay in the king's breaſt fucceſſor. By the above-mentioned acts, four grown. 
to give her a place in, or exclude her from princeſſes, viz. Mary, Elizabeth, the queen 4 

the ſucceſſion. . Scotland, and Jane Grey, could pretend to thè 

- In another act made in 1544, there was a crown after Edward's death, and each could 

no leſs maniteſt contradiction. By this act, find in theſe very acts, arguments to combat 

both houſes themſelves put in the line of the the claims of her adverſaries. 
ſucceſſion Mary and Elizabeth after their bo- Mary reſted upon her father's will; but ſhe The exa- 
ther Edward. Did not this ſeem to be mak- received, in her opinion, a much ſtronger ſup- mination 
ing them an authentick reparation, and own- port, tho' ſhe durſt not openly alledge it, from 1 ; 
ing them tor legitimate ? And, indeed, hi- her natural right, and the want ot authority * 
therto, no baſtards had ever been on the in thoſe who annulled her mother's marriage. 

throne of England ; nay, it might be que- On the other hand, it might be objected to 
ſtioned, whether it was in the parliament's her, that having been declared illegitimate by 

power to place them there; at leaſt, there an act of parliament, that act was never re- 

would have been need of a very expreſs pealed, and it was not in the king's power 


and authentick law tor that purpoſe. Never- to place baſtards on the throne, in excluſion | | | bY 
theleſs by a particular clauſe of this act, the of the lawful heirs. That beſides, it was | A 


King was allowed the liberty to impoſe con- known to the whole nation, that the parlia- 
ditions on theſe two princeſſes, without which ment was far from being free when ſhe was 
they could have no right to ſucceed ; a thing placed in the ſucceſſion after Edward, bur, 
the Paramen would not, nay could not, however, this act ought to have been prece- | 
have done, if they had been owned for legi- ded by an expreſs repeal of that, whereby ſhe 4 
timate ; wherefore, it was not on account of was declared incapable of ſuceceding, 
their natural right, but by meer favour, that The ſame thing could be alledged againſt Or RU 
they were enabled to ſucceed to the crown. Elizabeth; but ſhe might anſwer, that her n 
Henry followed the ſame plan in his laſt mother's divorce was grounded only upon a 
will. He put Mary and Elizabeth in the line clauſe; which was afterwards declared inſuffi- 
ot the ſucceſſion, after their brother Edward, cient, and that by the act of the year 1549, 
but in ſuch a manner, that he let them ſee, the was reſtored to her rights. Conſequently, 
it was by meer grace, ſince he bound them to it was to her the crown was devolved, if her 
.cerraio conditions, without which they were fifter Mary was incapable of ſucceeding. 
to forieit their right, The difference he made The queen of Scotland could plead the il- Of Mary 
between them and Edward, ſhewed he owned legitimation of Mary and Elizabeth, and af- queen of 
them not for legitimate, and thereby afford- firm, it was her right to aſcend the throne of Scotland! 
ed a pretence to queſtion the right he gave England, as grand- daughter to Henry VIIT's | 
them. But what conduced ſtill more to em- eldeſt filter. As to the objection of her be- 


broil the affair of the ſucceſſion, was, that this 


will paſſing over in ſilence the iſſue of Mar- 
garet, queen of Scotland, Henry's eldeſt fi- 
ſter, placed next to Elizabeth the children of 
Mary, queen-dowager of France and ducheſs 
ot Suffolk, the younger ſiſter. This was a 
manifeſt abuſe of the power granted him by 


ing born our of che land, it was a groundleſs 
cavil, ſince the princes of the blood, in Eng- 
land, are never deemed foreigners, tho' born 


out of the Kingdom. 


Jane Grey had for her, Edward's aſſign- Of Jane 
ment, approved by all rhe counſcliors and the Grey's, 


judges of the realm; bu: it mut be confeſt, 
it 
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it was a very ill-grounded right. 
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8 Herein, 
it is certain, the king, the council, and the 
judges, had undertaken what exceeded the 
bounds of their power; beſides, the duke of 
Northumberland was known to hold the coun- 
cil in ſubjection, and it would have been eaſy 
to prove, the judges were forced to draw and 
ſign the inſtrument. | 

Had this affair been to be decided by the 


Jane Grey law, and impartial judges, many difficulties 


arc the on- 


ly compe- 
eitors, 


would, doubtleſs, have occurred. On the o- 
ther hand, if each of the four princeſſes, who 
might have pretended to the crown, would 


have maintained her right, and had been 


The duke 
of Nor- 
thumber- 
land's er- 
ror. 
Burnet. 


ſtrong enough to ſupport her pretenſions, to 


what calamities would the kingdom have 


been expoſed? But the afſair took another turn, 
becauſe Elizabeth and the queen of Scotland 
endeavoured not to poſſeſs the crown. So 
Mary and Jane were the only competitors. 
This was very advantageous to Mary, be- 
cauſe her right was thereby put in the balance 
with only Jane's the weakeſt of all. Un- 
doubtedly this is what induced all the hiſto- 
rians to declare for Mary's right, becauſe they 
compared it only with that of her rival ; bur 
if Elizabeth and the queen of Scotland had 
been each ſupported with a good army, per- 
haps, all the advantage would not have been 
ſo readily given to Mary. Having thus ſeen 
the grounds of this quarrel, let us now pro- 
ceed to the decition. 

The duke of Northumberland took great 
care to conceal Edward's death, becauſe he 
expected Mary would come and throw her- 
ſelt into his hands. It muſt be confeſt, this 
minitter, tho? very politick, commitred a very 
groſs error, in neglecting to ſecure Mary and 
Elizabeth, immediately after Edward had ſign- 
ed the conveyance to Jane Grey, He might 
have eaſily effected it whilſt the King was a- 
live; but inſtead of ſuddenly taking ſo ne- 
ceſſary a precaution, he expected they would 


come of their own accord into the ſnare he 


had laid for them, by cauſing them to be ſent 


for to keep their brother company in his 
ſickneſs. Mary had like to have been intrap- 
ped ; for ſhe was within half a day's journey 
of London, when ſhe had notice from the 


_ earl of Arundel, of the king's death, the aſ- 


ſignment of the ſucceſſion, and the deſign up- 
on her perſon. This news obliging her to 


rendered her the wonder of her age. 
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and to pardon thoſe who would have recourſe 


required them to proclaim her queen. Af- 
ter writing this letter, ſhe departed from Ren- 
ning-Hall, and repaired to the caſtle of Fram- 
lingham in Suffolk. Two reaſons induced her 
to retire to this place. The firſt, that the 
duke of Northumberland was much hated in 
thoſe parts, ever ſince the great ſlaughter he 
had made of the rebels who had taken arms 


under Ket. The ſecond, that the caſtle of 
Framiingham being near the ſea, ſhe might, 


if the ill ſucceſs of her affairs ſhould oblige 
her to it, have an opportunity to fly with 
more eaſe into Flanders. Upon her a rival 


at this place, ſhe took the title of queen, 


and being proclaimed at Norwich, ſent a cir- 


cular letter to all the nobility, requiring them 


to come and aid her in maintaining her right. 
Let us now ſee what paſſed at London. 
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to her clemency ; that, in the interim, ſhe Www 


It has been obſerved in the foregoing reign, The duke 


that the duke of Northumberland was be- of Nor- 
thumber- 


come ſo abſolute in the council, that not one 3 


is ab- 


of the counſellors dared to oppoſe his will. lute in 


duke would have more authority under his 
daughter-in-law Jane, than under Edward, e- 
very one dreaded to make him an enemy. 
It is not, therefore, to the council ſo much 
as to the duke of Northumberland, by whom 
the board was directed in all their reſolutions, 
that whatever was done in favour of Jane af- 
ter Edward's death, is to be aſcribed. This 
miniſter ſoon found it impoſſible to conceal 
long the king's death. Two days after, the 
news of it was publick in London. Beſides, 
Mary's retreat plainly ſhewed how fruitlefs 
were the pains that were taken on that ac- 


count. So the duke thinking it no longer 


proper to hide his deſigns, was ſent with the 
duke of Suffolk to give Jane notice of her 
being to aſcend the throne, by vertue of Ed- 
ward's letters-patents whereby he aſſigned 
her the crown. Jane was then but in het 
16th year; but at that age, wherein the judg- 
ment hardly begins to be formed, her's had 
acquired ſuch a degree of perfection, as is 
rarely found in one ſo very young. All the 
hiſtorians agree, the ſolidity of her mind, 
joined to a continual application to ſtudy, 
She 


take other meaſures, ſhe, immediately, turn- underſtood perfectly French, Latin and Greek, 


ed back, and went to Kenning-Hall in Nor- 


folk. From thence ſhe wrote a letter to the 
council, which plainly diſcovered ſhe was in- 


formed of what they intended to conceal from 
her. She told the counſellors, ſhe thought it 
very ſtrange that the kins, her brother, be- 
ing three days dead, ſhe had not been adver- 
riſed of it by them, ſince they could not be 
ignorant of her juſt right to the crown; that 
their neglect on this occaſion, was a plain 
intimation of ſome ill deſign againſt her; but 
that ſhe was ready to take all in good part, 


and made uſe of theſe languages as helps to 


attain to the higheſt knowledge in the ſcien- 


ces *®, Herein ſhe was very like her couſin, 
king Edward, who had a tender friendſhip 
for her, as, on her part, ſhe had a great e- 
ſteem for him. She appeared much moved 
at his death, which, however, ſhe muſt have 
expected, ſince his recovery had been now 
ſome time deſpaired of. But as ſhe knew not 
that his death was to procure her the crown, 
ſhe was extremely ſurpriſed at the'news which 
her father and the duke of Northumberland 


* Roger Aſcham, tutor to the lady Elizabeth, coming once to wait upon her at her father's houſe in Leiceſterſhire, 
found her reading Plato's works in Gieek, when all the reſt of the andy were hunting in the park. He asked her, 
how ſhe could be abſent from ſuch pleaſant diverſion She anſwered, the paſtimes in the park were but a ſhadow to 
the delight ſhe had in reading Plato's Phzdon, which then lay poo before her. Burnet. What a noble pattern is here 
for the education of young ladies of quality, and how different from the modern way of bringing them up! 


VorL, II. 


told 


Edward's death ſeemed likely to free them the coun- 
from this ſervitude ; but as probably the cl. 
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155 3. told her, Inftead of receiving it with joy, 

Wy as they, doubtleſs, expected, the told them, 

the did not mean to inrich herſelf by the 

ſpoils of others; that the crown belonged to 

the princeſs Mary, and after her co the prin- 

ceſs Elizabeth, and being acquainted, as ſhe 

was, with king Henry's will, the was unwilling 

to aſpire to the throne before her turn. A- 

gainit theſe reaſons were urged king Edward's 

and the council's authority, with the appro- 

bation of the judges, and it was endeavour- 

ed to convince her; that this unanimity was 

a clear evidence there was nothing in it con- 

trary to the laws of the land. She found her- 

ſelf moved by theſe arguments, and the im- 

portunities of Guilford Dudley, her husband, 

prevailed with her, at length, to receive the 

offered crown. However, it was in ſuch a 

manner, as convinced the two dukes, that the 

did it not ſo much from a perſuaſion of the 

juſtice of her title, as out of complaiſance, 

and for want of reſolution. Accordingly, the 

duke of Northumberland declared, in his re- 

port to the council, that ſo far was Jane from 

aſpiring to the crown, ſhe was rather, by en- 
ticement and force, made to accept it. 


She wich- As ſoon as the duke of Northumberland 


draws to had obtained Jane's conſent, it was reſolved 


the tower, that the council ſhould withdraw to the tow- 


wht er with her, and the be proclaimed. This 

reſolution being taken, the lord mayor of Lon- 

don was ſent for, and being informed of the 

king's death, and of the ſettlement in favour 

ne * 4 of queen Jane, the ceremony of the proclaim- 

Damen at ing was fixed to the next day, the 1oth of 
London. d key "Je; 

Stow, July, and the 5th after Edward's death. In 


the interim, the council wrote an anſwer to 
Mary's letter, ſigned by 21 counſellors, to 
The coun this effect: © That Mary could not pretend 


derte to the crown, ſince ſhe was born of an un- 

Mary's © lawful marriage, diſſolved by a legal ſen- 

laws. e tence, confirmed by more than one parlia- 
urnet. cc 


ment ; that ſhe ought to give over her pre- 
tenſions, and acknowledge queen Jane for 
F her ſovereign, who was now on the throne, 
by vertue of the late king's letters patents; 
that if ſhe ſhewed wy obedient, the 
ſhould find the counſellors all ready to do 
her any ſervice, conſiſtent with their duty 
to queen Jane.” 
Thepeo- ſane was proclaimed, in London, with the 
ple expreſs uſual formalities; but there were none of the 
1 2 acclamations cuſtomary on ſuch occaſions, ſo 
claiming. Aſtoniſhed were the people, to ſee a queen 
Strype, proclaimed they had never thought of. Be- 
tides, as the duke of Ne Was 


very much hated, and as Jane was his daugh- 


ter-in-law, when ſhe was heard to be pro- 
claimed queen, the duke was imagined to be 
proclaimed chief governor, which was by no 
means pleaſing to the people; nay, an aeci- 
dent happened on this oecaſion, which was 
very ominous, and conimed the Londoners 
in their prejudice againſt the duke of Nor- 
thumberland. A. vintner's boy having, ſome 
way, expreſſed his ſcorn at the proclamation, 
was immediately ordered to be ſet in the pil- 
lory, with his ears cut off, and naileg to it; 
which was accordingly done. This proceed- 


of ENGLAND. 


ing, the odium whereof was caſt upon the 1553. 
duke, made ic judge what was to be expect. 
ed from his government, ſince this new reign 
began with an act of ſeverity. 

The duke of Northumberland took care The rea- 


not to omit the cuſtom long ſince introduced ſons why 


that the new ſovereigns ſhould withdraw to Northum. 
the tower, with the council, in the beginning berland 
of their reign. He could not doubt, Mary kept the 
would pretend to the crown, and uſe all poſ- council in 
ſible endeavours to take poſſeſſion, neither ®* et. 
was he ignorant how the nobles and people 

ſtood affected, with regard to the ſituat ion 

the ſtate was then in. For this reaſon, he 

was very glad to have the counſellors in the 

tower, 1n order to be maſter, and cauſe them 

to come to reſolutions agreeable to his inte- 

reſt. As the change which ſoon after hap- 

pened, proceeded from the diſpoſition of the 

ſeveral members of the ſtate, it will be abſo- 

lately neceſſary to have a dittin& notion how 

they ſtood inclined, in order to underſtand the 

cauſes of this revolution. 

The council conſiſted of 21 counſellors, a- Of the 
mong whom there were few real friends of council. 
the duke of Northumberland ; bur every one 
feared him. Some, as the carl of Arundel, 
ſtill adhered to the Romiſh religion, tho' out- 
wardly they complied with the new laws. O- 
thers, as the archbiſhop of Canterbury, were 
truly Proteſtants ; but the major part, without 
being really addicted to any religion, blindly | 


followed that which was uppermoſt. As they 


had readily embraced that of Henry VIII. 
they had, with the ſame eaſe, followed that 
eſtabliſned by Edward, being ready to reſume 
the Romiſh religion, if it ſuited beſt with 
their temporal intereſt, This was particular-,, 
ly the duke of Northumberland's character. 
So, tho' he profeſſed the reformed religion, the 
Proteſtants themſelves had a very ill opinion 
of him. They were perſuaded, his pretend- 
ed zeal for the advancement of the reforma- 
tion was all grimace, and the pure effe& ot 
his policy. This diſpoſition of the counſel- 
lors, manifeſtly ſhews, that a religious zcal 
alone not capable of keeping them in 
Jane'$"intereft, There was need of a much 
ſtronger motive to that end; but inftead 
thereof, there was a reaſon which entirely diſ- 
engaged them from her party, viz. the {laviſh 
ſubjection they were held in, by the duke of 
Northumberland. That lord, whoſe pride 
was intollerable, could not bear contradiction. 
'The council ſeemed to have nothing to do, 
but to follow his directions without examina- 
tion. Then, he was one of thoſe unreaſona- 
ble perſons, with whom you fail on a ſingle 
oecaſion, all paſt ſervices are cancelled. This 
the earl of Arundel, in particular, had ſadly 
experienced. Tho' he had been very ſervice- 
able to the duke, in ruining Somerſet, yet 
afterwards, becauſe he did not find him ſub- 
miſſive enough, he cauſed him to be condemn- 
ed in a heavy fine, under colour of his hay- 
wg waſted, the king's treaſure. This uſage 
was {till remembered by the carl, who. only 
waited an opportunity to be revenged. The 


reft of the counſellors were no leſs deſirous 


ro 


the duke of 
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Book XVI. 
1553. to free themſelves from the duke's yoke; but 
they were as priſoners in the tower, where 
they apprehended, the leaft falſe ſtep would 
coſt them their life, before the quarrel be- 
tween Jane and Mary was decided; and, 
therefore, they approved whatever the duke 
pleaſed to order, and the reſolutions tending 
to eſtabliſh Fane on the throne, were made in 
the counct}'s name, tho' the duke alone was 

the author. | 


Of te I be reſt of the nobility, who had no ſhare 


nobility. in the government, were in much the ſame 
fentiments with the counſellors. Whilſt the 
duke of Somerſet was protector, he was hated 


by the nobility, as appeared inthe former reign : 


and, therefore, they aſſiſted, ro the urmoſt, the 
earl of Warwick to ruin him; but, when that was 
done, they ſoon perceived they were no gain- 
ers by the change, ſince it gave them a much 
prouder, and more formidable maſter than 
the perſon they were fteed from. The new 
miniſter treated. them, afterwards, with fo 
much haughtineſs, that they had reaſon to re- 
gret the duke of Somerſet; and, conſequert- 
ty, they earneſtly defired to ſee him ruined, 
which they could not expect whilſt his daugh- 
tet-it-law ſhould be on the throne. This 
made them incline to Mary, tho' that princeſs 
was little beloved in the kingdom. 


Of the The duke of Northumberland had been 


people. the principal author of Somerſet's fall, who 
: was the people's idol. This was ſufficient to 
render him odions; beſides, he was counted 
a hard and cruel man, whoſe counſels always 
| leaned to the ſide of ſeverity. After he had 
diſperſed the Norfolk rebels in the late reign, 
he caufed fo many to be executed, that he 
drew upon him the hatred. of the counties of 
Norfolk. and Suffolk. This hatred, after- 
wards, fpread itſelf over the kingdom, when 
he came to be at the head of affairs Where- 
fore, all the people in general withed to be 
freed from this odious 2 and that _ 
be the ruin of Jane's parry. II 
phe in 44 — him mortal- 
ly, becauſe they believed him gailty of king 
Edward's death. | 
o N Let us 2 conſider the Engliſh nation in 
on to the two religions. jane openly pro- 
— Proteſtam — = Fn the 
was entirely convinced of the truths of its doc- 
trines. Mary, on: che contrary, was extreme- 
ly addicted to the Romiſh church, and tho 
duving Edward's reign, ſhe had pretended: to 
adhere to the religion eſtabliſhed. by Henry 
VIII, it was known to be only with defign to 
filence thoſe who governed. during her bro- 
ther's minoriry. She was not only thought 
devoted to the pope, but alſo 4 favourer of 
the 1 abſurd doctriues — as Romifls reli- 
I t may eaſily be gueſſed, that all: who 
rr im their hearts, 
paſſionately wiſhed that this princeſs might 
aſcend the throne. This was the only way 
; * to ſer religion reftored, 
; whereas if Jane reigned, rhey could expedt 


onfy the continmance of the meaſures- taken 


to aboliſh. ic. The dulce of Northamberland, 
who, probably, was to be Jane's prime mini- 
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ſter, had even appeared zealous for the refor= 1553. 
, mation. So, to judge of him by his paſt con- 
duct, the friends of the old religion could 
hope for no advantage from him. Some, who 
knew him better than the reſt, were, how- 
ever, ſenſible, he was far from being a good 
Proteſtant ; but they knew alſo, tho' he might 
have favourable thoughts of their religion, 
they could expect nothing from him but what 
was agreeable to his temporal intereſt, and 
that this intereſt would naturally hold him at- 
tached to the Proteſtant party ; ſo, the Ro- 
man Catholicks were all for Mary, and 
ready to lend their aſſiſtance to ſet her on the 
throne. - I | f 
The better to underſtand how the reformed Of che 
ſtood affected, at this time, it muſt be obſery- reformed. 
ed, that to conſider England in general, it 
may be ſaid, ſhe was wholly Proteſtant. Hard- 
ly was there a man but what had ſubmitted, 
at leaſt, outwardly, to the laws made ſor that 
purpoſe, in the reign of Edward; but among 
the great numbers which were looked upon as 
Proteſtants, there were many who were ſo on- 
ly in name. Some ſtill halted between the 
two religions. Others were Papiſts in their 
hearts; and very many, regarding only tem- 
poral advantages, had embraced the reforma- 
tion to make their fortunes. The ſmalleſt 
number was of thoſe, who truly convinced of 
the tenets of the new religion, were ready 
to ſacritice their all for its ſake. None but 
theſe, therefore, were real friends to Jane. 
As for the others, rhere were many who wiſh- 
ed, indeed, the reformation. might prevail, 
and conſidered Mary's acceſſion to the throne 
as a misfortune, but were unwilling to hazard 
their lives and fortunes to prevent it. How- 
ever, there was one thing wherein all rhe re- 
formed, as well the zealous as the luke-warm, 
and timorous, were agreed, viz. in their ha- 
tred to the duke of Northumberland, and 
their dread of falling again under his tyran- 
nical government. Theſe two paſſions cauſed 
them to look upon Jane's reign as a misfor- 
tune to them and the kingdom. They were 
the more confirmed in this opinion, as, not 
foreſeeing what was to happen in Mary's 
reign, they flattered themſelves, that content 
wich the private exerciſe! of her own religion, 
the would leave the Proteſtant in the ſame ſtate 
ſhe found: it, or, at moſt, would be ſatisfied 
with giving her party liberty of conſcience ; 
and! this was what her friends every where, 
and. on all occaſions, took great care to infi- | 
nuate. So Jane's cauſe was like to be but ill 
ſupported, eſpecially as Mary having no other 
rival, the Engliſly did not believe they ought, 
through a principle of religion, to depart 
from. the rules of juſtice and equity, by de- 
priving her of rhe crown, who had the beſt 
title. If their poſterity have not continued 
in the ſame opinion, it is to be wholly aſcrib- 
ed to the cruelties exerciſed. upon the Prote- 
ftants, where-ever che Romiſh religion pre- 
vals. | 
kt is certain, tho Mary had for her all the 
well-wiſhers: of rhe old: religion, that party 


- would not have been able to place her on rhe 


throne, 
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155 3. throne, if the people's hatred of the duke of 
Northumberland had not determined the Pro- 
rg my f teltants themſelves to declare for her. Moſt 
of ch. or the Engliſh hiſtorians take great pains to 
duke of prove the juſtiee of Mary's title, to infer 
Northum- from thence, that the Proteſtants preferred 
berland is right to theie own intereſt. I will not deny 
advana- that ſeycial acted from that principle; but, 
. very p obably, the dread of falling under the 
Burnet. [$01 ecament of the duke of Northumberland, 
helped Mary to more friends than the juſt- 
ncts of her title, eſpecially as this title was 
not ſo clear, but that it was liable to many 
objections. However this be, Mary being 
proclaimed at Norwich, the counties of Nor- 


folk and Suffolk declared for her, and furniſh- 


ed her with troops. The men of Suffolk, tho' 
ſtrongly attached to the reformation, ſignali- 
ſed themſelves on this occaſion. It is true, 
they dclircd to know of her, whether ſhe 
would leave feligion in the fame {tate ſhe 
found it; witch ſhe politively promiſſed, re- 
{erving to herſelt, however, the liberty of pro- 
telling her own religion. Upon theſe aſſuran- 
ces, they reſolved to hezard their lives and e- 
itares in her quarrel. Many lords and getitle- 
men came alio to Framlingham, to offer their 
ſervice; and the earls of Bath and Suflex, 
the ſons of the lord Wharton and Mordant, 
with many morc, raiſed forces for her. 
Jane fends In the interim, the council was drawing in- 
an awbaſ- ſtructions tor Richard Shelley, who was to go 
facortothe and inform the emperor ot what palled in 
emperor, England. It was believed, there was moſt 


*h 0 A : | F 
bk os we danger from that quarter. Shelley went, in- 


dience. deed, but the emperor would neither give 

Strype. him audience, nor receive Jane's letter to no- 
tity her acceſſion to the crown, and to deſire 
his friendſhip. | 

The coun In the mean while, the council received 


dl raiſes an Advices from all ſides, that Mary's party ga- 


army, the thered ſtrength, that ſhe had been proclaimed 


command in ſeveral places, and had an army already 
Whercof 


34 ? which daily increaſed. Theſe ill-news, which 


for the flowed in very faſt, obliged the miniſters to 

duke of rare forces to {end againſt Mary's. Immedi- 

_ ate orders were given to thoſe that were rea- 
urnet. 


dy, to meet at Newmarket, with whom were 
joined {ome regiments, levied in haſte at 
London. At the {ame time they ſent Sir Ed- 
ward Haſtings, the earl of Huntingdon's bro- 
ther, to raiſe Buckinghamſhire, and the earl 
of Northampton undertook alſo to raiſe He- 
refordſhire. The duke of Suffolk was appoint- 
ed to command the army, becauſe the duke 
of Northumberland was unwilling to go a- 
way, tor fear his abſence ſhould produce ill ef- 
tects ; but the carl of Arundel, who wiſhed 
for an opportunity to act for Mary, ſeeing the 
duke of Northumberland's preſence was an 
inſuperable obſtacle to the execution of his 
deſigns, found means to break his meaſures, 
He intimated to Jane, that the duke, her fa- 
ther, would be expoſed to great danger; that 
it would be more proper for the duke of Nor- 
thumberland to head the army, and for the 


duke, her father, to ſtay with her. On the 


other hand, he infinuated, or cauſed it to be 
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in ſinuated to the duke of Northumberland, 15 53. 
that it would be very dangerous to put the N- 
army under the duke of Suffolk's command, 


vho bad never been very fortunare in his ex, 


peditions ; that on ſuch an important occaſion, 


he ought, inftantly, to head the troops him- 


ſelf, and that his name alone was capable of 
ſtriking terror into thoſe aſſembled by Mary, 
in a county where he had given ſingular proofs 
of his conduct and valour. Jane's. tender at- 
fection for the duke, her father, cauſed her ſo 
ardently to embrace this advice, that all the 
duke of Northumberland's endeavours to 
make her alter her mind, were ineffectual. 

At fo critical a jun&ure, the duke of Nor- Burnet. 
thumberland was much diftracted in his mind. 
Indeed, he knew he was much fitter than the 
duke of Suffolk to command the army againſt 
Mary, and was very ſenſible, all depended 
upon it; but then he was afraid to leave the 
young queen in the hands of the council, of 
whom he was not well aſſured, and who com- 
plied with him purely our of fear, and the more, 
as the duke of Suffolk, the queen's father, 
was reckoned but a weak man. However, 
as It was not entirely in his choice, to accept 
or refuſe the command, and beſides, all de- 
pended upon the ſucceſs againſt Mary's army, 
he reſolved to march. He left London on the 
14th of July, without being wiſhed ſucceſs 
(as is uſual on ſuch occaſions) by the great 
crowds looking on as he paſſed, and went and 
headed 6000 men, aſſembled at Newmarket. 

Tho' moſt of the counſellors had no great The diſpo- 
inclination to favour the duke of Northum- 3 ; 
berland's deſigns, they were obliged, however, ee 
to uſe great caution. They ſaw themſelves | 
as priſoners, in the tower, under the direction 
of the duke of Suffolk, who was concerned to 
prevent all proceedings againſt his daughter. 
It was neceſſary, therefore, to ſeem very zea- 
lous for Jane's intereſt, till a favourable oppor- 
tunity offered to declare for Mary. To this 
end, they appointed Ridley, biſhop of Lon- 
don, to ſet out queen Jane's title in a ſermon, 
at St. Paul's, and to warn the people of the 
dangers they would be expoſed to, if Mary 
ſhould mount the throne. Ridley diſcharged 
his commiſſion like one that was perſuaded 
the reformation would very much ſuffer under 
Mary's government ; and, therefore, he large- 
ly infiſted upon Mary's attachment to the Ro- 
miſh religion, and informed the audience of 
ſome things which had paſſed between him 
and her, and which were plain indications of 
her averſion to the reformation and the re- 
formed. Mary never forgave him this ſer- 
mon, which, at that juncture, was capable of 
doing her great injury; for, it was at a 
time when her friends were uſing their utmoit 
endeavours to perſuade the people, ſhe was 
not ſo zealous for the Romiſh religion as ſhe 
was repreſented, and that ſhe would make no- 
change in that which was eſtabliſhed by law, 
Sands, vice-chancellor of Cambridge, after- 
wards archbiſhop of York, in the reign of 


Elizabeth, having received the ſame orde 
from the duke of Northumberland, Yhapef 
| | | lor , 
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BOOK XVI. 
1553. lot of that univerſity, managed it more art- 
WAVY fully, and, by keeping to more general terms, 
gave nc offence to either party. 
In the interim, the duke of Northumber- 
land was extremely embarraſſed. He had 
marched to Cambridge with 6000 men, and, 
from thence, was advanced to St. Edmunds- 
bury ; but inſtead of ſeeing his army increaſe 
by the way, as he expected, it daily dimi- 
niſhed by deſertions. On the other hand, 
he heard of Mary's progreſs in Norfolk and 
Suftolk, and, to complete his misfortunes, news 
was brought him, that Sir Edward Haſtings, 
who was to have joined him with 4000 men 
he had raiſed, had declared for Mary, and 
proclaimed her at Buckingham. In a word, 
he was informed likewiſe, that the fix men of 
war fent to cruiſe on the coaſt of Suffolk, to 
prevent Mary's eſcape, had followed the ex- 
ample of Haſtings. All theſe things made 
him refolve to return to Cambridge, from 
whence he wrote to the council for a ſpeedy 
ſupply ; but the counſellors were then other- 
wiſe employed. 


_ of The news they received from all parts, of 
the coun- 


The deſer- 
tion in 
Northum- 
derland's 
army, 


A. proſperous ſtate of Mary's affairs, had 


ſolve to act now determined ſome of them to provide for 
for Mary, their ſafety, by changing ſides, whilſt their 
Burnet. change might be of ſervice to them. In all 
appearance, the earl of Arundel had already 
laboured to take off ſome of his collegues from 
Jane's party. The marqueſs of Wincheſter, 
who always went with the ſtream, was eaſily 
revailed with. The earl of Pembroke had 
Lan one of the moſt zealous for Jane, becauſe 
his ſon had eſpouſed this new queen's younger 
ſitter; but finding her affairs in an ill way, he 
reſolved either of himſelf, or by the ſollicita- 
tions of the earl of Arundel, to ſcreen him- 
ſelf from the impending ſtorm, in doing Ma- 
ry ſome ſignal ſervice. Theſe three lords 
gained other counſellors, and they all reſolv- 
ed to declare for Mary, as ſoon as it was 
poſſible. The difficulty was to get out of the 
tower, without giving ſuſpicion to the duke 
of Suffolk. Had the duke of Northumber- 
land been preſent, they would have found ir 
very hard to ſucceed ; but the duke of Suf- 
folk was far from having his penetration. The 
letter lately received from the duke of Nor- 
thumberland, furniſhed them with the want- 
ed pretence. They repreſented to the duke 
of Suffolk, that the readieſt way to find the 
deſired ſupply, was to apply to the mayor of 
London ; and to that end, it was proper the 
council ſhould meet ſomewhere in the city, 
the more eaſily to confer with the mayor, con- 
cerning the means of ſpeedily raiſing a bod 
of troops ; that the carl of Pembroke's houſe 
was convenient for that purpoſe, and there the 
affair would be forwarded more in two hours, 
than in (ix in the tower. But as it might be 
objected, that the mayor and aldermen could 
be eaſily ſent for to the tower, they added, 
that at the ſame time audience might be gi- 
ven to the French and Spaniſh ambaſſadors, 
who ſerupled to receive it in the tower. Whe- 
ther the duke of Suffolk did not ſuſpe& them 
of N 1 5 or at ſuch a juncture, durſt 
Vol. II. | 
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41 
not diſcover his ſuſpicions, he ſuffered the 1553. 
council to meet at the earl of Pembroke's, wry ww 
whom he did not miſtruſt, on rhe 19th of 

aly. 98 | 
} þ ſoon as they were met, the earl of A- They de- 
rundel made a ſpeech, repreſenting to them, clare for 
that now or never was the time, to. ſhake off Mary. 
the tyranny of the duke of Northumberland; Bu": 
that they had ſufficiently experienced his in- 
folence, injuſtice, cruelty, treachery to his 
friends, and if they were ſo unwiſc as to ſup- 
port Jane on the throne, they would bur ren- 
der more heavy the yoke which the duke had 
already laid on their necks; that the only 
way was to declare for Mary, and when the 
people ſhould ſee the council rake that courſe, 
the duke of Northumberland would be forſa- 
ken by all. The council's ſadden reſolution 
to follow the earl's advice, ſhews, that this 
affair had been already determined among the 
principal members. After a ſhort debate, and pro- 
they ſent for the mayor and aldermen of Lon- claim her 
don, and declaring their reſolution, they went at London. 
together and proclaimed Mary in ſeveral parts 
of the city. Then they repaired to St. Paul's, 
where Te Deum was ſung. The ready 
compliance of the magiſtrates of London, 
can be aſcribed only to their hatred of the 
duke of Northumberland. Let it be af- 
firmed ever ſo much, that theſe magiſtrates 


longed for the re-eſtabliſhment of the old re- 


ligion, and, therefore, gladly embraced the 
preſent opportunity to ſet Mary on the throne; 
it is not likely, that men placed in their offi- 
ces in Edward's reign, ſhould be ſo well in- 
clined to the old religion, as to come to ſo ſud- 
den a reſolution with that view, it there had 
not been ſome other motive. However, as 
ſoon as they came from St. Paul's, the council 
ſent an order to the duke of Suffolk, to re- 

ire him to deliver up the tower, and that 
| ſhould lay down the title of queen, and 
give over her pretenſions. The duke imme- 
diately obeyed, ſeeing no poſſibility of keep- 
ing the tower, at this ſad juncture. As for 
jane, ſhe ſaw herſelf ſtript of her dignity, 

eld but nine days, with more joy than the 
had ſeen herſelf cloathed with ir. Then the 
council diſpatched orders to the duke of Nor- 
thumberland to disband his army, and behave 
himſelf as became an obedient ſubje& of 

ueen Mary; and, at the ſame time, the carl 
of Arundel and the lord Pager, were ſent to 
inform Mary of theſe tranſactions. 

The duke of Northumberland heard what The duke- 
paſſed at London, before he received the coun- of Nor- 
cil's orders to diſmiſs his troops, and plainly 8 

rceiving, it would not be poſſible to keep 5 cgi 

is army together, prevented the orders, and . 
obeyed beforehand. His firſt thoughts were a 
to fly out of the kingdom; but, it is faid, he 
was hindered by the band of gentlemen pen- 
ſioners, who plainly told him, they had need 
of his teſtimony to juſtify their conduct. Al- 
ter that, he thought only of gaining Mary's 
favour, by expreſſing a zeal for her ſervice, 
as if it had been poſſible to deceive her by 
ſome external actions. To that purpoſe he went 
to the marker-place in Cambridge, and pro- 

| claimed 


3 The HISTORY 


1553. claimed the queen, flinging up his own hat for 
AM joy, and crying, © God fave queen Mary.” 


oy tht Bur all this ſignified nothing; for the next 
anno day, the carl of Arundel arreſted him by the 
QUEEN act 


Cam. queen's order. Then was that proud and 
bridge. haughty man ſeen to cringe, as much as he had 
Burnct. been exalted in his proſperity. He fell at the 
He 1 ap- carl of Arundel's feet to beg his favour, and 
prehend- , 58 : | 
ea, with Ihewed many other ſigns of fear, abjectedneſs, 
his tons, and puſillanimity. This is the common cha- 
and ſeve- racter ot men whom fortune raiſes above their 
ral others. birth and merit. Three of his ſons, viz. the 
Burnct. 

Henry, Sir Andrew Dudley, his brother, John 

and Henry Gates, Sir Thomas Palmer, and 

Dr. Sands, were apprehended with him, and 


ſent to the tower the 25th of July. Upon this 


occaſion, a woman ſeeing the duke of Nor- 
thumberland paſs to the tower, ſhook at him 
a handkerchief dipt in the duke of Somerſet's 
blood, upbraiding him with having cauſed it 

to be unjuſtly ſhed. _ 
The whole When the duke of Northumberland was in 
kingdom the tower, Mary met with no more oppoſiti- 
2 on; for all Jane's adherents ſtrove to atone for 

for Mary. by | . | 
Burnet. their fault, by a ready ſubmiſſion, and ſup- 
pPlication of the new queen's mercy. She 
reccived very graciouſly thoſe who came to 
pay their duty to her, tho' ſhe was determin- 
ed to facrifice to her ſafety, or vengeance, 
{ome of thoſe whom ſhe looked upon as her 
principal enemies. Ot this number were Jane 
Grey, the duke of Suffolk, the marque!s of 
Northampton, Ridley, biſhop of London, 
Cheek who had been Edward's preceptor, Ro- 
bert Dudley, the duke of Northumberland's 
fon, Guildtord Dudley, Jane's husband, Cholm- 
ley and Montagne, judges. All theſe were 
ent to, or detained in the tower, by the 
ghe releaſ- Queen's expreſs order; but three days after ſhe 
es the duke releaſed the duke of Suffolk, having pitched 
of Suffolk. upon him for an inſtance of her clemency, 
becauſe uy thought him uncapable of creating 

her any diſturbance. 1 


She comes On the 3d of Auguſt ſhe came to London, 


to Lon- 
don, an 


-eleafor the ON the way with 1000 horſe, the had raiſed 
priſoners in for her ſervice. When ſhe entered the tower, 


the rower. ſhe releaſed the duke of Nortolk, Gardiner, 
Burnet, 


Bonner, the ducheſs of Somerſet, and the lord 
Courtney, eldeft ſon of the marqueſs of Exe- 


ter, whom the ſoon after created earl of De- 


vonſhire. Thus, without any effuſion of blood, 
ſhe was peaceably ſettled in the throne, not- 
withitanding the attempts to deprive her of 
it. She owed this good ſucceſs to the univer- 
{al hatred of the duke of Northumberland, 
tor it may be truly affirmed, that as Jane 
Grey, without that lord, would never have 
borne the title of queen, ſo without him the 


probably, the reſtoring of religion to the ſtate it 

was in before the alterations introduced by 

the two laſt Kings, and, perhaps, the being 

revenged of her enemies, were the principal 
things intended by Mary, when ſhe aſcended 

the throne; at leaſt, we ſhall ſee no other 
project in the courſe of her reign, 


As the new queen had nothing in her 
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earl of Warwick, his eldeſt, Ambroſe and 


4 with her lifter Elizabeth, who had met her 
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thoughts but the eſtabliſhing of her religion, 1553. 


her firit care was to conſult her truſty triends Www 


how to effect it. She was herſelf, diſpoſed A vc! 
to keep no meaſures, bur to force the king- on. 
dom to return immediately to what the called, Burner, 
the union of the Catholick-church. Jo that 
end, the had now determined to {end tor car- 
dinal Pole, as legate, to reconcile England to 
the pope ; but Gardiner, who was conſidered 
as a man of great experience, was of another 
opinion. He knew the reformation mult be 
pulled down the ſame way it was ſet up, that 
is, by degrees, and, therefore, it was ſuffici- 
ent, at firſt, to bring back religion to what it, 
was at king Henry's death. This advice was 
more prudent, and withal more ſuitable to 
the intereſt of the perſon who gave it. He 
was ſenſible, the qucen had a great eſfcem 
and affection for Pole, and was afraid this car- 
dinal, being in England, would diſpoſſeſs him 
of the chief place in che queen's favour, nay, 
quite ruin him with her, becauſe he was not 
his friend. In the interim, as this advice was 
not reliſhed by the 3 it was in danger of 
being rejected, if Gardiner had not uſed other 
means to compaſs his ends. He ſent a meſ- 
ſenger to the emperor, 4p repreſent to him, 
that what the queen propoſed was too hazar- 
dous, aud in caſe Pole came ſo ſoon into Eng- 
land, his zeal for the {ee of Rome would un- 
do all, becauſe the Evgliſh were not yet pre- 
pared to ſubmit to the pope's yoke. Thar, 
on the contrary, by his method, every thing 
would ſucceed to the queen's ſatisfaction, and 
to the advantage of religion, provided the 
queen would be plea ſed to make him chancel- 
lor, and thereby give him the authority ne- 
ceſſary to conduct ſo nice an affair. Proba- 
bly, it was now the emperor projected the 
marriage between his ſon Philip and Mary, 
either of himſelf, or by Gardiner's ſuggeſtion. 
However this be, the emperor approving Gar- 
diner's meaſures, wrote ſeveral letters to Ma- 
ry, to perſuade her ro moderate her zeal, left 


too much haſte ſhould ſpoil her deſigns. As 


ihe had a great deference for his counſels, the 
brought herſelf, by degrees, to comply with 
the biſhop's 3 to whom, at length, ſhe 
gave the great leal. 
King Edward's funeral was folemniſed -at King E4- 


Weſtminſter, the 18th of Auguſt. "The new ward's tu- 


miniſters were for having the old aboliſhed ofy era. 
tice made uſe of on this occaſion ; but Cran- 
mer, ſupported by acts {till in force, ſtoutly 
oppoſed it, and officiated himſelf, according 
to the new liturgy, giving, the communion to 
as many as were deſirous to receive it; but 
the queen had a folemn ſervice in her own cha- 
pel, performed with all the ceremonies of the 


church of Rome. 
would, doubtleſs, have preſerved it. Very 


On the 12th, the queen in council, declar- 
ed, ſhe would uſe no torce upon conſcience in declares 
affairs of religion. Great care was taken to the will 


diſperſe this declaration, and to maguity it as hot force 
a great inſtance of the queen's generoſity-; any man's 


conlcicnce. 


but the Proteſtants ealtly ſaw the difference be- Bunce, 


twixt her declarations in council, and her pro- 
miſes to che Suffolk- men. She had told theſe, 
that religion ſhould be left in the {ame ſtate as 

4+ ir 


about reli 


The qucen 
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it was in, at Edward's death, but in this de- 
claration thought it ſufficient to give a gene- 
ral aſſurance, that Proteſtants ſhould not be 
2 forced to embrace the Romiſh religion; for 
= this was the moſt no meaning of her ex- 
I preſſions. This reſtrhtion to her firſt promiſe 
= greatly alarmed them. 9 
5 The Ro- The adherents of the Romiſh 


5 man Ca- fo confident of the 
3 tholicks in 


church were 
queen's intention to reſtore 
their religion, that rhey made no difficulty of 
owning it publickly, and of even inveighing 
againſt the Proteſtant religion, tho' it had {till 
the countenance and protection of the laws. 
I be day after the queen had made this de- 
claration in her council *, Bonner went to St. 
Paul's church to hear a ſermon preached by 
his chaplain Bourn. The preacher ſpoke ſo 
honourably of Bonner, that he raiſed the in- 
dignation of his audience. Then, exaggera- 
ting the pretended perſecutions ſuffered by 
this prelate, in the late reign, he ſpoke of 
king Edward in ſo injurous terms, that the 
hearers loſt all patience. Some r 
and others threw ſtones at him. ne even 
threw a dagger, which he happily avoided, 
and which ituck faſt in the wood of his pul- 


4 | tavour 

1 with the 
1 : 

1 que en. 


_ =—_ Probably, the preacher had been torn in 
"3 pieces, had not Bradford and Rogers, two 
4 eminent Proteſtant miniſters, interpoſed, and 
1 conveyed him from the danger, into a neigh- 
C bouring houſe. What recompence this ſervice 
4 met with, will appear hereafter. | 

: 6 The The Proteſtants ſtill flattered themſelves, 

" = queen diſ- that the queen would keep her word, and e- 

$ covers her ven gave the reſtriction, ſhe' had added by 


intention gs” . 
I by a pro- her declaration in council to her firſt pro- 
A clamation, miſe, a favourable interpretation. But they 
| Burner. 


were not long left in this hope; for ſoon af- 
ter f, the queen publiſhed a proclamation, 
which was but too capable to. remove their 


2 | miſtake. The terms were ſo artfully manag- 


ed, that they implied much more than they 
ſeemed to expreſs. The queen ſaid, ſhe had 
the ſame belief in which ſhe had been educat- 
ed from her infancy, and intended-to adhere 
to it during her lite ; ſhe paſſionately wiſhed 
all her ſubjects would follow her example; 
but would uſe no force, © tilt publick order 
cc ſhould be taken by common aſfent ”. This 
plainly diſcovered her intention to change re- 
ligion by the parliament, and that then the 
ſhould think herſelf diſcharged from her pro- 
miſe of not compelling conſcience. Then the 
| forbid Her ſubjects to give one another the 
odious names of Papiſt and Heretick. The 
Proteſtants confidered this - prohibition as 
levelled entirely againſt them, becauſe they 
clearly underſtood, that a diſobedience to it 
would be puniſhed in them, but not in their 
adverſaries. After that, all ſorts of unlawful 
aſſemblies were forbid, and this article had 
the {ame conſtruction with the foregoing. By 
another clauſe of the proclamation, it was 
forbid to preach without her ſpecial licenſe. 
A man muſt have been wilfully blind, not to 
ſee, this was intended to exclude the Pro- 


* Auguſt 13. Rapin. 


1 


4. 


tu- 
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_ conſented to the execution of his uncle, the 


pit. At laſt the people grew ſo furious, that 


+ Auguſt 18. Ibid. 4 


43 
teſtants out of all the pulpits. Finally, the 1553: 
queen ſaid, it was her intention, no man LA 
ſhould be puniſhed tor the laſt rebellion, with- 
out her order. Hereby, ſhe left all in tears. 
The proclamation ended with ſaying, the 
queen was reſolved to puniſh, rivorouſly, all 
thoſe who ſhould foment * pernicious deſigns ; 
but the hoped to have no cauſe to execute 
the ſeverity of the law. This clauſe naturally 
inſpired the Proteſtants with terror, for it 
was eaſy to foreſee, that religion and the laws 
were going to be changed, and that thoſe 
who ſubmitted not blindly to the new ſta- 
tutes, would be conſidered as rebels. | 

The fame day this proclamation was pub- The duke 
liſhed 4, came on the tryal of the duke o f ef North. 
Northumberland, the marqueſs of Northamp- — 
ton, the earl of Warwick, Sir Andrew Dud- 0 ke try- 
ley, Sir John and Sir Henry Gates, and Sir al, with 
"Thomas Palmer. Upon the evidence of the earl of 
Palmer, and Sir John Gates, king Edward had Warwick, 


marqueſs 


of Nor- 
duke of Somerſet, and they were become the thampronz 


principal confidents of the duke ot Northum- &c. 
berland. The queen made the duke of Nor- Burnet. | 
folk lord high-fteward at the tryal of theſe Act. Pubs 
three lords. He was ſtill under condemnati- 

on, ſince the act of atrainder againſt him had 

not been reverſed ; bur the queen had granted 


him a pardon, which, indeed, was not diſ- 


patched till 11 days after. It was thought, 
without doubt, that the queen's promiſe was 
fufficient, otherwiſe it is not eaſy to conceive, 
by what ſort of right a man under ſentence of 
death could preſide in a capital tryal, or eben 
pive Mis vete, ee 

The duke of Northumberland being brought Burnee: 
before his peers, deſited information upon two Hollingſn. 
points, before he anſwered to the articles ex- — 
hibited againſt him. The firſt was, whether 
a man acting by order of council, and the au- 
thority of the great ſeal, could be guilty of 
treaſon? The ſecond was, whether perſons 
who had acted with him, in the ſame affair, 
and were equally guilty, could fir as his judges? 
This, doubtleſs, related to the marqueſs of 
Wincheſter, and the earls of Arundel and 
Pembroke, who were actually members of rhe 


council when Jane was proclatmed, and had 
given orders for her proclamation. 
ſhort conſultat ion, it was anſwered, that the 
great ſeal of an uſurper could give no autho- 


After a 


rity nor indemnity to thoſe that acted by ſuch 
"a warrant. To the ſecond point, he was 
anſwered, that none of the peers who far in 


judgment upon him, having been either con- 


demned for, or even accuſed of the ſame 
crime, could be deprived of their right upon 
a bare ſurmiſe or report. It belongs to the 
lawyers to conſider whether theſe anſwers 
ate very ſolid. It ſeems, as to the firſt, that if 
this maxim was admitted in its ntmoſt ex- 
tent, it would draw after it very dangerous 
conſequences. Let us, for inſtance, ſuppoſe 


an uſurper upon the throne of England, it 


is certain the adherents to the lawful king 
cannot avoid great danger, which way ſoever 
Auguſt 18. Ibid 2 
they 


1553. they turn. If they obey the uſurper, they 
il be guilty of treaſon when the lawful king 


is on the throne ; if they refuſe obedience, 
they will be puniſhed by the uſurper. It ſeems 
that the maxim which allows, that every ſub- 
ject ought to be faithful to the king on the 
throne, and who exerciſes the ſovereign pow- 
er, is liable to fewer inconveniences. As to 
the ſecond, let the peers inſiſt never ſo much 
on their privileges, it is contrary to reaſon 
and equity, that the accomplices of a crime 
ſhould fit in judgment on him who com- 
mitted it with them, when it is notoriouſ] 
certain, they were equally guilty; at leaſt, 
it is unlikely, this maxim ſhould be approved 
by the judges of the realm, if there was the 
leaſt room to believe the accomplices would 
vote for the accuſed, which might very eaſily 
oo EC | 

he duke ſeeing theſe two points deter- 
mined againſt him, confeſſed himſelf guilty, 
and ſubmitted to rhe queen's mercy. The 
other two lords followed his example, and 
they were all three found guilty of high-trea- 
ſon. Of the ſeven condemned, three were 
deſtined to execution, the duke of Northum- 
berland, Sir John Gates, and Sir Thomas Pal- 
mer. The biſhop of Worceſter being ſent 
to the duke with the meſſage of death, he 
confeſſed to the biſhop, and declared, he had 
always bcen a Roman Catholick in his hearr. 
He made the ſame confeſſion on the ſcaffold ; 
but it was til! doubted whether this was done 
in hopes of a pardon, or he had really diſ- 
ſembled during the whole courſe of his lite. 
It is 3 that to engage him to this 
publick declaration, he had been flattered 
with the hopes of his pardon, even tho his 
head were laid on the block. He died unla- 
mented, his paſt conduct having given no 


perſon whatever, any cauſe to love him. His 


two companions were executed the ſame day, 
being the 22d of Auguſt. 1 


The proclamation lately publiſhed by the 


Sol in ACN I religion, plainly ſhewed in 
received ar What ſpirit ſhe 


eſigned to rule. But imme- 
diately after, there were more convincing 


Burnet. proofs. The inhabitants of Suffolk relying on 


the queen's promiſe, and having tranſgreſſed 
the prohibirions contained in the proclamati- 
on, the court ſent an order to the magiſtrates 
of that county, to look ſtrictly to the execu- 


tion of it, and rigorouſly puniſh the diſobe- 


dient. Upon this, the inhabitants, not believ- 
ing the queen would break her word, after 
the great ſervice they had done her; ſent de- 


promiſed them with her own mouth. This 
petition was rejected with great haughtineſs, 
and thought the. more offenſive, as it juſtly 
reproached the queen with failure of her 
word. They were anſwered, that ſubjects 
were not to controul the actions of their ſo- 
vereign ;. and Dobbe, one of their number, 
was ſet in the pillory for ſpeaking more free- 
ly than the reſt. 

A few days after, Bradford, one of the 


| rnitted to two miniſters who had reſcued Bourn, was 


ſent to priſon, aud Rogers, his companion, 


y mine the cauſes of their deprivation. Five 
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confined to his houſe. Afterwards he was al- 1553. 


ſo thrown into priſon. The great changes Wy w 
meditated by the miniſters, made them atraid 

of meeting with obſtacles from thoſe who 

had moſt credit with the people, and, there- 

fore, they were glad on divers pretences to ſe- 

cure them. Theſe proceedings made the Pro- 

teſtants think they were going to be expoſed 

to a terrible ſtorm. 


At the ſame time, all the biſhops deprived The bi- J 


in the reign of Edward, were reſtored, by ſhops de- 
commiſſioners appointed by the queen to exa- Poſed in 
. . a ward's 
Roman Catholick biſhops, Bonner, Gardiner, time re- 
Tonſtal, Day, and Heath, were ſubſtituted in ſtored. 


the room of five reformed. Gardiner was made AR. Pub. 


chancellor at the ſame time, and a few days 
after, a commiſſion was given him by the 
queen, impowering him, fingly, to grant li- 


cenſes to preachers, in conſequence of what 


ſhe had before injoined by her proclamation. 
Some eccleſiaſtical Proteſtants not thinking 
proper to ſubmit to this order, were ſent to a 
priſon. Hooper, biſhop of Glouceſter, Ferrar, 
biſhop of St. David's, and Coverdale, bithop 
of Exeter, were of this number. The firſt 
were impriſoned, the laſt commanded not to 
{tir out of his houſe Without leave. 
After the Romin Tarkolicks plainly ſaw The wor- 
the queen's intentions, they had not parience ſhip of the 
to wait for the reſtoration of their religion by church of 


publick authority, but boldly celebrated di- me Per- 


Aux: forme 
vine ſervice in ſeveral places, according to the contrary 


old rites before the reformation ; and tho' this to che 
was againſt law, the court connived at it, laws. 
and ſilently approved it. ne. 


At the ſame time, the partiality of the Injuftices 
queen and her miniſters appeared evidently, done to the 
in favour of the Roman Catholicks againſt the 2 
Proteſtants. Judge Hales, who had alone re- Purnet 
fuſed to ſign the inſtrument which transferred 
the crown to Jane Grey, was thrown into the 
marſhalſea, for charging the juſtices of Kent 
to conform to the laws of Edward not yet re- 
pealed, or rather for being a Proteſtant. For 
the ſame reaſon Montague, who had been 
forced to aſſiſt in drawing the forementioned 
inſtrument, was turned out of his office, fined 
in 1000 l. and ſucceeded by Bromley, who 
had drawn and ſigned it without ſcruple. 

In fine, ſince the ſhort time the queen had peter Mar- 
been on the throne, Proteſtants were every tyr leaves 


where injured and oppreſſed, the magiſtrates Oxford. 


not venturing or caring to protect them. Pe- Eurnet. 
ter Martyr, profeſſor of divinity in Oxford, 


ding himſelf 5 ; 
puties to pray her to remember what ſhe had n ins bimelt expoſed to the inſults of the 


enemies of his religion, was obliged, at laſt, 
to leave the place, and retire to the archbi- 
ſhop of Canterbury ; but Cranmer, whoſe ru- 
in was reſolved, was little able to protect him. 
In the interim, Bonner launched out into in- 
vectives and railleries againſt Mr. Canterbu- 
ry, as he was pleaſed to call him, and pub- 
liſhed every where, that he was fo reſigned 


to the queen, that he had promiſed her a ſo- 


lemn abjuration of his errors. Cranmer re- 
tured this calumny in a writing. He called 
the queen herſelf to witneſs, that he had ne- 
ver made her any ſuch promiſe, and offered to 


main- 


king Ed- 


res 
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1553. maintain, publickly, the truth of what he 
Wa profeſſed, if the queen would give him leave. 
This writing being publiſhed, Cranmer was 

called before the Rar-chamber. He owned 
himſelf the author, tho? it was publiſhed with- 

ont his conſent, and, contrary to all men's ex- 
pectation, was diſmiſſed without any puniſh- 

ment. But the queen was not ſatistied, tho 

ſhe was adviſed to treat Cranmer with the 

fame moderation, he himſelf hads uſed whilſt 

he was in authority. The queen herſelf owed 

her lite to him, which was ſaved merely by 

his ſollicitation, when her father Henry VIII. 

had deſigned to put her to death. To this 

advice was oppoſed, that it the queen treated 

with mildnets the chief of the hereticks, they 

would all grow obſtinate and inſolent, but the 
puniſhment of Cranmer would intimidate the 
champions of hereſy. This latter advice was 

very agreeable to the queen, who had con- 
ceived a mortal averſion to the archbiſhop, by 

reaſon of the ſentence of divorce pronounced 

by him, againſt the queen, her mother; this 

injury making a ſtronger impreſſion upon her, 

than the ſerviee received from him afterwards. 

So, three days after, Cranmer being cited be- 

fore the council, was ſent to the tower, on an 
accuſation of treaſon, and of publiſhing ſe- 

dit ious libels. Old Latimer, who had been 
biſhop of Worceſter, in the reign of Henry 

a VIII, had been ſent thither the day before. 


The refor- Soon after, the court came to a reſolution 
med, who of ſending away all foreigners that were come 
i. on the publick faith and encouragement. 
a Peter Martyr, and a Poliſh profeflor, named 
to leave * a Laſco, were included in the number. 
the king- This was the only act of mildneſs and equity 
dem. ſhewn in this reign, with reference to religi- 
Burnt. on; but this ſufficiently diſcovered what was 

intended againſt the Engliſh Proteſtants. The 
court's daily proceedings before the repeal 
of any one law, ſo intimidated thoſe who had 
religion at heart, that great numbers paſling 
for Frenchmen, withdrew out of England in- 
to foreign countries. Thoſe who made haſte 
to eſcape the impending ſtorm, were wiſeſt 
and happieſt. For ſoon after, others, who had 
taken the ſame reſolution, were arreſted, by an 
order ſent to all the ports, to ſuffer no perſon 
to leave the kingdom as a Frenchman, without 
a paſs-port from the ambaſſador of France. 
The queen It was time now for the queen to reward 
rewards thoſe who had done her ſervice. The earl of 
— friends. Arundel was made lord-fteward, Sir Edward 
urnet. : 
Haſtings, a peer of the realm, and ſome 0- 
thers who had early declared for the quee 
had employs and dignities conferred on them; 
but the Earl of Suſſex *, who had been her 
general, obtained an honour unuſual in Eng- 
land ; viz. to be covered in the preſence of 
the queen, as it is practiſed in Spain. He 
had his letters patents under the great ſeal, 
the 2d of October. 
I; crown- As the parliament had been ſummoned to 
* meet the 5th of October, it was neceſſary for 


the queen to be crowned before. The cere- 
mony of the coronation was performed the 


* This ear] was Henry Ratclift, a family long ſince extitit. Courcy, on of Kinfale, in Ireland, enjoys this 
privilege of ſitting covered in the royal preſence, by a grant made fro 


Vor. II. 
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1ſt.of that month, with the uſual ſolemnity, 
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1553. 


by the biſhop of Wincheſter, who forgot noet 


one formality practiſed before the reforma- 
tion. The ſame day a general pardon was 
publiſhed, but with ſo many exceptions, that 
few perſons could receive any benefit from 
it. All thoſe who had been arreſted before 
September were excepted by name. 


8 


Then came out a proclamation, by which Remits a 
the queen diſcharged the ſubſidies granted by ſublidy _ 
the laſt parliament to the king, her brother, Pranted to 


for the payment of his debts. This was to 


K 


ing Ed- 
Ward. 


gain the good will of the enſuing. parliament, Act. Pub: 


and to render it ſubſervient to her deſigns, 
with reſpect to religion. Before the parlia- 
ment met, the archbiſhop of York was ſent 
to the tower, on a general accuſation of ſe- 
veral capital crimes. Six days before, John 
Veſey, ſome time biſhop of Exeter, but de- 
prived in the laſt reign, was reſtored by order 


of the queen. This was with intent to ſtrengrh- 


en the Catholick cauſe in the upper houſe. 
The court had reſolved to abrogate all the 
laws made in favour of the reformation, and 
to reſtore the antient religion, This was not 
to be done without the concurrence of the 
arliament. But if elections had been left 
how, ir would have been difficult, not to ſay 


impoſſible, for the queen to ſucceed in her 


deſign. The number of the reformed was, 
without compariſon, greater than that of the 
Roman Catholicks, and, conſequently, the 
elections would not probably be favourable to 
her. But beſides the ordinary ways made 
uſe of by kings to have parliaments at their 
devotion, all forts of artifices, frauds, and 
even violences, were practiſed in this. As care 
was taken beforehand to change the magi- 
ſtrates in the cities and counties, and there was 
not one almoſt but what was a Roman Catho- 
lick, or had promiſed to be fo, every thing 
tending to the election of Catholick repreſen- 
tatives was countenanced. On the contrary, 
thoſe who were ſuſpected of an inclination to 
chuſe Proteſtants, were diſcouraged by mena- 
ces, actions, impriſonments, on the moſt fri- 
volous pretences. In ſeveral places, things 


were carried with ſuch violence, that Prote- 
ſtants were not allowed to aſſiſt in the aſſem- 


blies where elections were to be made. In 
ſhort, in places where it was not poſſible to 
uſe theſe dire means, by reaſon of the ſu- 
periority of the reformed, the ſheriffs, de- 
voted to the court, made falſe returns ; that 
is, they ſent to court the. names of ſome per- 
ſons as if lawfully elected, tho' they had but 
an inconſiderable number of votes, or, per- 
haps, none at all. As the diſputes ariſing 
from ſuch elections can only be decided by 
the houſe of commons, it is eaſy to imagine, 
that a houſe compoſed of ſuch repreſentarives 
failed not to approve alt elections favourable 
to the court, and reject all others, if rhe leaſt 
conteſtable. This is one of the greateſt a- 
buſes belonging to parliaments, and which 1s 
but too frequent whenever the kingdom is 
rent into factions. By theſe methods, the court 


ting John to the famous Courcy, carl of Ulſter. 
ſecured 


4 The HISTORY 
1553. ſecured a honſe of commons ready to comply 
Lich their ſuggeſtions, and whoſe members had 
an intereit in the change of religion, or were 
indifferent to all religious eſtablifhments. 
As to the upper-houſe, which cannot be thus 
modelled to the liking of the court, the queen 
probably laboured ſo ſucceſsfully to engage it 
in her intereſts, that ſhe found no oppoſition 
from the peers. It is very ſtrange, that the 
lords, who but a few months before were all 
Proteſtants, and had in their whole body but 
ſcren or eight, who uſually oppoled the laws 
made in Edward's reign, in favour of the re- 
formation, were become almoſt all zealous Ca- 
tholicks in queen Mary's. I pretend not to 
decide, in which acign they diſſembled their 
ſentiments; but it is too clear, that in the 
one or the other, they were guilty of a baſe 
and ſcandalous prevarication. In the interim, 
ro make this home {till more complying, the 
court took care, before hand, to make changes 
amongſt the biſhops, in favour of their de- 
ſigns. Beſides, both the archbiſhops, and the 
biſhops of Glouceſter and Exeter, in actual 
impiiſonment, fix others had been changed, 
as has been obſerved. Probably ali the xeſt, 
excepting two, were for preferring their ſees 


to their religi The two J except, were 
Taylor, bilde Wb. and Harley, ot 


Hereford, who were Even thruſt out of the 


maſs. Such was queen Mary's firſt parlia- 
ment, compoſed of a houſe of commons, til- 
led with the creatures of the court ; and of a 
houſe of lords, who, through fear, avarice or 
ambition, diſſembled their ſentiments, or, a 
few excepted, thought all religions alike. Ir 
is ealy to foreſee what is to be expected from 
ſuch a parliament. 10 
In the firſt ſeſſion, which laſted but eight 
liament days, care was taken that nothing ſhould be 
mects: moved with regard to religion. The only 
October 5. blick act w ſecl ion of ſor d 
An act re. Publick act was, a declaration of treaſons an 
lating to felonies, by which nothing was to be judge 
high-wrea- treaſon, but what was in the ſtatute of the 
ſon. 25th of Edward III, or felony, but what was 
Statuts. ſo before the 1ſt of Henry VIII. This act 
ſeemed unneceflary, ſince the like had been 
paſſed ſince Henry's death; but as ſome 
crime, not contained in the ſtatute of Ed- 
1 ward III, had been ſince declared felony, the 
1 intent of this was to aboliſh the late acts. It 
is true, this might have been attended with 
another inconvenience, viz. the diſcharge of 
feveral perſons then in priſon, had not an ex- 
preſs exception been made, of all who were 
committed before the laſt of September, who 
were likewiſe excepted out of the queen's ge- 
neral pardon. | | 
By a private act, the attainder of the mar- 


The par- 


A private 


act to re- chioneſs of Exeter, executed in the reibn of 


verſe the Henty VIII, was reverſed, and her fon, the 
22 carl of Devonſhire, reſtored to all his honours. 
chioneſs of Then the parliament was prorogued, from the 
Exeter. 21ft to the 24th of October. | 
In the ſceond ſeſſion, the deſigns of th 

court were more apen. The divorce of the 

_ queen's mother was, immediately, repealed. 


: This act paſſed in fewer days than Henry had 


mY 


— 
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ye * | 2 
© Cranmer, archbiſhop of Canterbury, had J 


houſe the firſt day, for refuſing to kneel at the 


ing; but that this lord, too indiſcreetly, perhaps, 0 


another bill againſt thoſe who came not to Jected by 


ſervice ſhould be ſet up; but the lords thought 


of death. 


of ENGLAND. 


ſpent years in proſecuting the divorce. In the 1553. 
preamble, it was ſaid, That the marriage. 
« of Henry, with queen Catharine, was not a _ 
contrary to the law of God, and that man en 
ought not to put aſunder what God hath Henr E 
« joined; that king Henry's ſcruples had VIII. and ® 
« been ſuggeſted to him, by malicious per- Catharine, 9 
cc | by the deciſi f repealed, E 
ſons, and ſupported by the deciſions o 
: . 1: . Statutes. 
c ſome univerſities, which had been previouſ- 
« ly ſecured by corruption and bribery; that 


cc 


cc 


cc raſhly pronounced ſentence of divorce, u- =_ 


« on the authority of theſe deciſions, ahd o- I 
ce ther groundleſs conjectures, and by a blame- | 
able preſeumprion, had thought himſclt 

more knowing than all the other doctors.” 

Upon theſe foundations, the paritament re- 

pealed the ſentence, and all the acts to con- 

firm it. Gardiner, chief promoter of this act, 

muſt have been paſt all ſhame, to make the 

parliament talk thus of Henry's divorce, in 

which he was principally concerned, even bc- 

fore Cranmer was known to the court, which * 97 
he had himſelf approved and zdviſed, and at C 
which he had aſſiſted as judge; but ſuch was = 
the character ot the man. I. 

I be princeſs Elizabeth being thus again EL 
declared illegitimate, by an act which reſtor- 1 
ed Mary, found a great change in the beha- 7 
viour of the queen, who no longer ſhewed A 
her any affection. It is even pretended, that = 
another ſecret cauſe alienated Mary trom her, 1 
and that was, her love for the earl of Devon- 
ſhire, whom ſhe had ſome thoughts of marry- 


cc 


cc 
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continued to pay his reſpects to Elizabeth. 1 

The 31it of October, the lords ſeit down The mas x 
to the commons, a bill for repealing Edward's reſtored. k 
laws concerning religion, and fix days after, Y 
the commons ſent it back with their approba- "8 
tion. By this act it was ordained, that no o- F 
ther form of publick worſhip ſhould be allow- I 
ed, from the 2oth of December, but what 
had been uſed in the laſt year of Henry VIII. 
This thews Gardiner's influence on the parlia- N 
ment, ſince this act preciſely followed the plan 1 
he had propoſed. 9 

Another act paſſed, decreeing the ſevereſt In act in 4 
puniſhments againſt all who ſhould moleſt any NE # 
preacher fer his ſermons, or diſturb him in bg 
any part of the divine ſervice. The ſame 
puniſhments were ordained for thoſe who 
thould profane the ſacrament, or pull down 
croſſes, crucifixes, or images. 

The commons, at the ſame time, ſent up A bill re- 


church, or the ſacraments, when the whole e lord. 


not proper to go ſo far at once. 

Soon after, the parliament revived an act An act a- 
of the laſt reign, forbidding any, to the num- Sainſt al- 
ber of 12 or more, to meet with deſign to femnblies, 
change the eſtabliſhed relig$n, and declaring ee 
the offenders guilty of ſeloi \ 


Las, 4x that is, worthy ed religi- 
This act was dircC ly contrary to on. 


that made by this very parliament, to repcal 

all new treaſons aud felonies; but the pretence 

or religion covered all. 5 EO 
In this ſeſſion, the act of attainder agaiuſt 


the 
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1553. the duke cf Natfolk, in Henry's reign, was queen; but the pope telling them, he knew 1553. 
xexeried, on pretence, that all the neceſſary more of this affair than he thought fit to com Wy. 

tormalities were not obſerved. municate, they complied with his propoſal. & . 

Ineſe were the moſt remarkable tranſacti- At the ſame time, the emperor was pro- The em- 


ons of this firſt parliament, which, in few jecting a marriage for his ſon Philip with Peer Pro- 


. 4 x & 
days, overturned all that had been done, with queen Mary. Gardiner was in the ſecret, ba, 


regard to religion, in the reign of Edward VI. 
King Henry's laws were nor yet to be touch- 
ed, becauſc they had difficulties, concerning 
which the pope was firſt to be conſulted. 


mer's ſentence rendered him incapable of poſ- 


arriage 


whether, it aroſe at firſt from him, or was on- for his fon 
ly communicated to him by the emperor. How- Philip, 
ever that be, this prelare neglected no endea- with the 


vours to accompliſh it. The news of Pole's 


peror being informed of this, and apprehen- 


Ueen. 


8 Janc grey, The 3d of November, the parliament ſtill nomination to the legateſhip was equally diſ- — 
1 Cranmer, fitting, Jane Grey, Guilford Dudley, her huſ- agreeable to the emperor and Gardiner. Com- 

I ane band, two other ſons of the duke of Nor- mendone had, doubtleſs, divulged, at Rome, 

4 of bigh- thumberland, and Cranmer, archbiſhop of queen Mary's queſtion to him, whether Pole 

4 treaſon, Canterbury, were brought to their tryal. might not have a diſpenſation to marry ? 

I Burner, They all confeſled their indictments, and re- This occaſioned a belief, that it was her in- 

4 Strype. ceived ſentence of death, aStraitors. Cran- tention to make him her husband. The em- 


ſeſſing any bene ſice, and conſequently his arch- 


biſhoprick was void in law; but two reaſons 


obliged the queen to diſpenſe with the ordi- 
nary forms, and leave Cranmer, tho' con- 


_ demned, in poſſeſſion of his dignity. The firſt 


Commen- 
done's ne- 
gotiations 


N 


— 


was, that intending to reſtore the clergy to all 
their privileges, ſhe was reſolved, this prelate 
ſhould be canonically degraded; but this could 
not be done, till the laws of Henry VIII. 
were repealed. The ſecond was, that by a 
refinement of ſelfg love, ſhe was willing to par- 
don Cranmer his treaſon, to make the world 
believe, the procceded againſt him from no 
motives of private revenge; but at the ſame 
time ſhe devoted him to death, as a heretick, 


as ſoon as any laws ſhould be made upon that 


ſubject; as if ſhe only acted out of a pure 


zeal for religion. Therefore, at preſent, the 


archbiſhop's revenues were only ſequeſtered, 


and himſeif detained in priſon, till a proper 


time for his execution. | 

Since Mary's acceſſion to the throne, ſhe 
had appeared to be wholly employed in theſe 
publick tranſactions ; but at the {ame time, 
the was forming ſecret deſigns which were not 
known, till ripe for execution. The news of 
king Edward's death was no ſooner ſpread in 
the world, than the court of Rome conceived 
hopes of re-uniting England to the holy ſee, 
and even began to project it. Cardinal Dan- 


five that Pole's preſence might obſtruct the de- 
ſign he was meditating, e to ule his en- 
deavours ——— this legation, or, at leaſt, 
to retard it as long as poſlible. On the o- 
ther hand, Gardiner could not without the ut- 


moſt concern, think of Pole's arrival, who 


might intercept his views upon the ſee of Can- 
rerbury, and, perhaps, the ſmiles of the queen 
herſelt. And, indeed, there was danger, that 
if this cardinal, who neither loved nor eſteem- 
ed him, thould inſinuate himſelf into the 
queen's favour, as it was very likely, he would 
uſe his credit to ruin him. He was, there- 
fore, to find ſome expedient to keep him at 
a diſtance, and none was more natural, than 


an inſinuat ion to the queen, that this cardi- 


nal's zeal for the holy ſee would prejudice the 
affairs of religion in England ; that the peo- 


ple were firſt to be managed and perſuaded to 


own the papal authority, to which they were 
extremely averſe ; that beſides, Pole was not 
enemy enough to the Proteſtants ; and religi- 
on, in the preſent conjuncture, required to be 


conducted by other maxims than thoſe of that 


cardinal. The emperor, on the other fide, 
believing it his intereſt ro keep Pole where he 
was, wrqte the ſame thing to the queen, and 
repreſented to her, that Pole would ruin her 


affairs, let her intentions be ever ſo good. In The em- 


fine, he propoſed her marriage with his ſon, peror pro- 


dini, the pope's legate at Bruſſels, as of him- and ſupported his propoſal with all the reaſons Pcs it to 


ſelf, ſent Commendone, afterwards cardinal, 


to ſound Mary's inclinations. Commendone 
being unknown, in England, eaſily concealed 
himſelf under a borrowed name, and repair- 
ing to London, obtained a private audience of 
the queen. This was ſoon after her coming 
to that city, ſince the envoy was preſent at the 
duke of Northumberland's execution, which 
was on the 22d of Auguſt. At this audience 
the queen told Commendone, ſhe defigned 
the reſtoration of the papal authority, in Eng- 
laud, and prayed bim to intercede with the 
pope, to ſend cardinal Pole as legate; but ſhe 
intimated to him, that the diſcovery of this 


ſecret would blaſt the deſign. The pope com- 


municating to the conſiſtory his intentions of 
ſending Pole into England, found, at fit, 
great oppoſition. The cardinals feared to ex- 
poſe the honour of the holy ſee, in ſending a 
legate without a ſolemn ambaſſy from the 


\ 


moſt apt to perſuade her. Above all, he {ct _—_— 


forth the neceſſity of a foreign power in re- 
{oring religion in England, or, at leaſt, of an 
alliance capable to inſpire terror into thoſe 
who ſhould oppoſe her deſigns ; that an alli- 
ance with the emperor and Spain was, doubt- 
leſs, moſt advantageous, as France being able 
to form projects in favour of the young queen 
of Scots, who was to marry the dauphin, was 
in intereſt concerned to raiſe and foment di- 
ſturbances, in England. 


Mary was much „ho ac- 


pleaſed with this propoſal, which was, pro- cepts it. 


bably, made her about the beginning 
vember. Beſides a zeal for religion, which 


might induce Gardiner to ſecond the empe- 


rox s deſigns, he ſaw a conſiderable advantage 
for himſelf ; viz. the ſecuring his own credur, 
ſince Philip would be indebred to him for his 
marriage. In the interim, Pole was to be 
kept ar a diſtance till the queen's marriage 
0 Was 


of No- Burnet. 
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48 
15 53. was concluded; and this the emperor did firſt 
A by his own authority, in detaining him in his 
 *®dominions ; but, afterwards, got the queen to 
ſend an expreſs, to acquaint him, that the 1n- 
tereſts of religion required a ſtop in his jour- 
ney, becauſe the nation was not yet diſpoſed 

to own the papal authority. 
Oppoſite While the legate was, thus, detained, in 
counſels Germany, or the Low-Countrics, he tried ſe- 
given the veral times to obtain leave to continue his 

queen, by- . . Ae 

Fole and journey; but it was ſtill in vain. He knew 
Gardiner. not to whom this uſage was owing, and, per- 
haps, was never fully informed. However, he 
held a conſtant correſpondence by letters with 
the queen, on the affairs of religion, but his 
counſels were ſecretly oppoſed either by the 
emperor or Gardiner. It was his opinion, 
that, laying aſide all ceremony, the kingdom 
ſhould, immediately, be reconciled to the ho- 
ly ſee. Gardiner, on the contrary, believed, 
the marriage ought to be concluded before the 
reconciliation was mentioned, that the conſi- 
deration of ſo powerful an alliance might awe 
thoſe who were inclined to ſtir. He thought 
Pole, and would have had others think him, a 
weak man, a ſhallow politician, and of no uſe 
in the cabinet. Pole, on the other hand, be- 
lieved Gardiner a very improper perſon to di- 


rect the affairs of religion, becauſe, in his o- 


pinion, he relied too much on his intrigues and 
the arm of fleſh. Their little eſteem of each 
other ended, at laſt, in an open enmity. 
le com- The deſign of the queen's marriage was not 
mons ad- conducted with ſufficient ſecrecy, to keep ir 
dreſs the from the commons. They were ſo alarmed, 
queen a- that they ſent their ſpeaker with 20 of their 
Saint her members, to pray the queen not to marry a 
Bi foreigner. Thi inced the queen, ſh 
Burner. foreigner is convince queen, ſhe 
could expect no more ſupplies from the com- 
mons, it ſhe refuſed to fatisfy them in that 
point; but as ſhe had no ſuch intention, ſhe 
choſe to diſſolve the parliament. Gardiner 
improved this conjuncture, to the obtaining 
conditions from the emperor, which he could 
not otherwiſe have expected. He repreſented 
ro him, that the Engliſh were ſo averſe to 
this marriage, that the worſt was to be feared, 
unleſs he complied with two things abſolutely 
neceſlary. 'The firſt was, his conſent, that the 
treaty of marriage ſhould contain terms ſo ad- 
vantageous to England, as to ſilence the moſt 
zealous oppoſers. The ſecond was, his remit- 
ting conſiderable ſums to gain thoſe who would 


be wanted to curb the people, or who could 


moſt eaſily induce the people to rebel. The 
emperor not doubting of Gardiner's zeal for 
his intereſt, approved the advice, and "left it 
entirely to him to preſcribe the conditions of 
the marriage; and, moreover, put into his 
hands 1,200,000 crowns, f be diſpoſed of as 
he ſaw fit. "Theſe particulars were priuted in 
a little book, in form of a petition to the 
queen, by the Engliſh exiles, at Strasburg. 
The auchor added tarther, that Gardiner de- 
nied common juttice in the court of chancery 
to thoſe perſons, who would not engage to ſe- 
cond the queen's intent ions. 


In the Collection of the Publick Acts, there are about 160 lictl A 23 
met. This diſcovers the changes that were made amonglt the inferior clergy. Rapin, a little before the parliament 


— 
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While the parliament was aſſembled, the 1553. 
convocation held its ſeſſions according to cu- — 
tom. It js not known whether any biſhops, _— g 
conſecrated in the time of king Edward, ap- the ergy 
peared in the upper-houſe. If any did, the met in 
number could be but ſmall, and of ſuch too, convoca- 
as the lords vouchſafed to receive into their 80, 
houſe ; that is, men who were not likely to Ie. 
oppoſe any meaſures. Care was taken to fill 
the lower-houſe with perſons entirely devoted 
to the court ; ſo that only ſix members had the 
inclination or courage to oppoſe the deciſion 
made in” favour of tranſubſtantiation *. Theſe 


fix members demanded a tegular diſputation 


on this ſubject, which was granted; bur three 
of-them declined the diſpute, well foreſeeing 
what would be the reſult. The other three 
ſtood their ground, fo a diſputation was had; 
but the Roman Catholicks, for want of bet- 
ter arguments, received thoſe of their adverſa- 
ries with hootings, reproaches, menaces, and 
continual interruptions, and then publiſhed 
that they were vanquiſhed. This, ar caſt, is 
the account given by the Proteſtants. 

In the beginning of the year 1554, an am- x554. 
baſſy arrived at London from the emperor, The em- 
with the count of Egmont, at the head of it, peror _ 

; ; . ſends am- 
to ſettle the articles of. the marriage. The pagdors 
queen intruſted Gardiner with the manage- to con- 
ment of this negotiation, or rather with the clude the 
care of drawing the treaty, ſince, probably, marriage. 


every thing material was agreed before the ar- Act. Pub. 


rival of the ambaſſadors. That able politician 
had a double deſign. The firſt was, to have 


ſuch conditions inſerted in the treaty, as the 


parliament might approve. The ſecond was, 
to exclude the Spaniards from having any ſhare 
in the government. The emperor complied 
with every thing, in the beliet, no doubt, 
that his ſon would find ways to elude the ob- 
ſervation of the articles, which ſhould reſtrain 
him too much. To be convinced that this : 
was his thought, let it only be conſidered, 
that fo able a politician as Charles, would ne- 
ver have parted with 1,200,000 crowns, to 
procure his ſon the empty title of king of Eng- 
land ; for, indeed, the treaty, as will appear, 
promiſed him no more. In all probability, 
Gardiner had the ſame thoughts with the em- 
peror ; but the buſineſs was to dazzle the par- 


lament with conditions advantageous to the 


nation, for whoſe intereſts, tho? he affected a 

great zeal, he was, probably, but little con- 

cerned for what might happen after his death. 

In the, interim, he acquired a high reputation, 

the publick aſcribing to his capacity and pru- 

dence the terms of this marriage, which ſeem- 

ed to ſecure England from all Philip's at- 

tempts. The principal articles of this treaty, 

which was 2 the 12th of January, 15 54, 

a few days after the arrival of the ambaſſadors, 

were as follows : 

That Philip, in vertue of this marriage, The chief 
ſhould, jointly with queen Mary, enjoy the auticles re- 


title of King of England, while the marriage lating to 


ſubſiſted; ſaving always the rights, laws, p 


as + 
vileges, and cuſtoms of the kingdom of E 90 Fe. 


il 
preſentations to livings 


land. 
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Book XVI. 


queen ſhould have the ſole diſpoſal of the 
revenues of the kingdom, the nomination to 
all employments, offices and benefices, which 
ſhould be conferred on the natural ſubjeCts of 
ker majeſty, and no others. I 

That the queen likewiſe ſhould bear the 
titles belonging to her husband. 
That her dowry ſhould be 60,000 l. of 
Flemiſh money, 40 gros each, of which 
42,000 ſhould be aſſigned to her upon Spain, 
and 20,000 upon Brabant, Flanders, Hainault, 
and Holland ; that ſhe ſhould enjoy this dow- 
ry, in the fame manner it was enjoyed by 
Margaret, ſiſter of Edward IV, and wife of 
Charles, duke of Burgundy. 

That the children- born of this marriage 
ſhould inherit their mother's eſtate, accor- 
ding to the cuſtom of the reſpective coun- 
tries. 

With relation to the father's eſtate, it was 
agreed, that the archduke Charles, ſon of 
Philip, ſhould ſucceed to the kingdoms of 
Spain, Naples, Sicily, the duchy of Milan, 
and all other properties and domains ſituate 
in Lombardy, or Italy; but in default of 
Charles and his iſſue, the eldeſt ſon of Philip 


and Mary ſhould ſucceed to the fame ſove- 


reignties. „„ | 
That the firſt born of Philip and Mary 
ſhould inherit Burgundy and the Low-Coun- 
tries, from which the archduke Charles ſhould 
be excluded, as the children of Philip and 
_ were excluded from Spain and Italy. 
hat the younger ſons and daughters of 
Mary and Philip ſhould have their appenages 


and portions aſſigned them in England, with- 


out prejudice, however, to what 22 might 
expect from Philip, their father, or Charles, 
their grandfather, in the Low-Countries, or 


Burgundy. | : | 
That, in caſe only daughters proceeded 
from this marriage, the eldeſt ſhould ſucceed 
to Burgundy and the Low-Countries, pro- 
_ vided, that with the conſent of the ne 
Don Carlos, her brother, ſnhe married a huſ- 
band out of theſe countries, or the domini- 
ons of the queen, her mother. That on her 
refuſal or neglect to perform this covenant, 
rince Charles ſhould preſerve his right to the 
aid countries, with obligation, however, to 
aſſign a Nr to his ſiſter, both out of Spain 
and the Low- Countries. e 
That, if prince Charles died without iſſue, 
the eldeſt ſon or daughter of Philip and Mary 
ſhould ſucceed, as well to Spain and Italy, as 
the other dominions. | 
Laſtly, it was expreſly agreed, that in all 
the forementioned caſes, thoſe children who 
thould ſucceed to either the paternal or ma- 
ternal eſtates, ſhould leave them poſſeſſed of all 
laws, rights, privileges, and cuſtoms belong- 
ing to the reſpective countries, and ſhould ad- 


miniſter the government by the natives of the 
faid countries. 


A CLAUSE annexed to the Treaty. 


L. II. ; 


The Reign of MARY. 


15 54. land. It was likewiſe ſtipulated, that the 


| By this clauſe it was expreſly covenanted, 
Vo | 85 


TT” 
that before the conſummation of the mars 1554. 
riage, Philip ſhould ſolemnly {wear to the ob- a 


ſervation of the following articles; 


That he would retain no domeſtick, who 
was not either an Engliſhman, or ſubject of 
the queen, nor bring any foreigner into Eng- 
land, to give — to the Engliſh ; that, 
if * his retinue tranſgreſſed this article, 
he ſhould be puniſhed in ſuch manner as ſhould 
be thought convenient. | 35 
That Philip would make no alteration in 
e ag rights, ſtatutes, and cuſtoms of Evg- 
and. | | 
That he would never take the queen out 

of her own dominions, unleſs at her own par- 
ticular requeſt ; nor carry out of England any 
of the children born of this marriage, without 
the conſent of the nobility. 

That, if the queen ſhould die firſt, with- 
out children, he would pretend to no right 
upon England, or its dependencies, bur leave 
the ſucceſſion to the rightſul heir. 

That he would carry out of the kingdom 
no jewels, or other valuable things; nor ali- 
enate any thing belonging to the crown, or 
fuffer any perſon whatſoever to ſeiſe them. | 

That England ſhould never, by vertue of + 
this marriage, be concerned directly or indi- 
rectly in any war depending between France 
and Spain; but that the alliance between 
England and France ſhould ſubſiſt and remain 
in full forcee. | | 

That he would not give any occaſion of rup- 
ture between France and England. 


It would be very difficult to diſcover what A refle&iz 
advantages England could receive from this on don 
marriage, if the intereſts of the ſovereign is treaty. 
and his miniſters were not commonly con- 
founded with thoſe of the kingdom, tho' fre- 
quently very oppoſite. The court. had in 
view, the reſtoration of the Roman Catho- 
lick religion, in England, and, therefore, _ 
lieved they wanted the aſſiſtance of Spain. 

On the other hand, this marriage was advan- 
tageous to the chancellor, who ſtrengthened 
his credit with Philip's protect ion; bur, at 
the ſame time, England ran a great riſque of 
falling under the dominion of Philip, who, 
probably, meant not to be bound with chains 
of parchment. | F 
The day after the treaty was ſigned, the The mar- 
queen granted a pardon to the marqueſs of queſs of | 
Northampton, who had been condemned with North- 
the duke of Northumberland. n 
We have before ſeen, that about the end N s. \ 
of the reign of Edward VI, the court had The queen | 
taken meaſures to prevent the company of ſuſpends 
the German merchants, called the Still-yard, the act | 


from engroſſing the whole woollen trade, in _ * 
prejudice to the Engliſh, as till then had been man mer- 
practiſed. For this purpoſe the parliament chants. 
had laid a heavy duty upon the goods, whe- 

ther exported or imported by that company; 
and this act was renewed in Mary's firſt par- 
liament ; but the beginning of this year, the 
queen to gratify the Hanſe touns, ſuſpended 
the execution of theſe acts for three years, 


and 


/ 


50 The HISTORY of ENGLAND. 
1554. and diſcharged the company of German mer- the rebels, and quitting..the duke, joined 


darts from the payment of the extraordi- Wyar. 


1554- 


nary taxes impoſed upon them, * all acts to With this reinforcement, and his other Burner. 


« the contrary notwithſtanding.” This was troops, making together a body of 4000 men, 
the firſt effect of the queen's alliance with Wyat marched towards London. He met 
the emperor. | near Deptford two meſſengers from the queen, 
Com- After the treaty of the queen's marriage who in her name asked what would content 


N be with Philip was made publick, complaints and him. He demanded the tower and the 
gan che 


queen's 


murmurs were every where heard. The Pro- queen's perſon to be put into his hands, and 


martiage, teſtants, in particular, believed themſelves the council to be changed, as he ſhould think 


Burnet. loſt, and feared to ſee erected in England, a proper. This demand being rejected, the 
Spaniſh inquiſition. But they were not the queen repaired to Guild-hall, and acquainted 
only murmurers; for, independently of religion, the magiſtrates with Wyat's anſwer. She then 
the greateſt part of the nation was not free ſpoke of her marriage, and told them ſhe had 
from the fears of king Philip's introducing the done nothing in it, but by the advice of her 


Spaniſh tyranny into England, of which the council; and, to give them a proof of the 


Indies, the Low-Countries, the kingdoms of contidence ſhe repoſed in them, ſhe reſolved 
Naples and Sicily, and the duchy of Milan, to ſtay in the city, tho' many adviſed her to 
afforded recent inſtances. In ſhort, few per- withdraw to the tower. 


ſons could believe that the emperor had agreed Wyat in the mean time continued his Hollingſh, 
to the articles ſtipulated in the treaty, with march, and reaching the borough of South- 


any deſign to obſerve them. At laft, theſe wark the 3d of ee expecting to enter 
murmurs grew into a conſpiracy againſt the the city without any difficulty; but the bridge 

queen, of which the marriage was cither the being itrongly barricaded and guarded, he was 

cauſe or pretence. The duke of Suffolk, Sir obliged to march along the Thames to King- 

Wyat's Thomas Wyat, Sir Peter Carew, formed the ſton, 10 miles from London. Here he found 
= deſign of a general inſurrection. Carew was the bridge broken, and ſpent ſome hours in 
ne to act in Cornwall, Wyat in Kent, and the repairing it. He then paſſed to the other 
duke of Suffolk in Warwickſhire, which is in fide with his army, increaſed now to near 

the center of the kingdom. 6000 men. After that, he continued his 

0 Carew managed ſo ill, that his plot was march to London; and, after ſome time loſt 
diſcovered, and one of his complices arreſted, in repairing one of his broken carriages, 

| before he had concerted his affairs. This ſent reached Hyde-Park about nine in the morn- 

him into France, and Wyat, upon his flight, ing, the 7th of February. The time unſea- 
haſtened the execution ot his enterpriſe, tho' fonably ſpent in repairing the carriage, ren- 

it was the deſign of the conſpirators to wait dered his undertaking abort ive; for in that 


the arrival of Philip for a more plauſible co- interval Harper, who had been ſo ſerviceable 


lour to their inſurrection. Wyat, therefore, in bringing over the trained-bands, deſerted, 
reſolving to puſh his point, tho' he was yet and poſting to court, diſcovered his intenti- 
unprepared, went to Maidſtone with a tew ons to march through Weſtminſter, and enter 
followers, and gave out, he took arms to the city by Ludgate. This advice came ſea- 

prevent England from being invaded. After- ſonably to the earl of Pembroke and lord 

wards he marched to Rocheſter, from whence Clinton, who, at the head of ſome troops, 

he wrote to the ſheriff to defire his aſſiſtance; had reſolved to engage him as he entered the 

\ but the ſheriff, inſtead of eſpouſing his cauſe, city; but obſerving, he was engl him- 
required him to lay down his arms, and aſ- ſelf in the ſtreets where he could not extend 
ſembled forces to oppoſe him. his troops, they thought it better to let him 


Stow. 


nothing was ready to diſperſe it, the queen through which he deſigned to enter. 
having diſmiſſed her forces, when ſhe thought 
herſelt out of danger. Wherefore, ſhe ſent a would favour his undertaking, left his cannon 
herald to Wyat with a full pardon, if he would under a guard at Hyde-Park, and entering 
lay down his arms in 24 hours ; but he re- Weſtminiter, purſued his march through the 
fuſed the offer of pardon. In the interim, the Strand, in his way to Ludgate. As he advan- 
court was ſo unprepared, that the duke of ced, care was taken to cut off his retreat by 
Norfolk was ſent with only 600 of the city 
trained-bands, commanded by an officer na- He believed himſelf now at the height of his 
med Bret. Whilſt this was doing, the ſheriff wiſhes, when he found the gate into the city 


This rebellion alarmed the court, where paſs, after orders given to ſhut the gate 


barricades and men placed at all the avenues. 


/ 


Wyat {till prepoſſeſſed, that the citizens "TOY 


of Kent, as he was going to join the duke of ſhut againſt him. He then firſt diſcovered _ 


Norfolk, met and defeated Knevet, who with his danger, and perceiving it was impoſlible 


ſome troops was marching to join Wyar, and to retire, loſt all courage. As he was endea- 
killed 60 of his men. This ill ſucceſs fo a- vouring to return, a hcrald came to him, 


larmed Wyat, that he had now reſolved to and exhort ing him not to ſacrifice the lives of 


conſult his own ſafety, when an unexpected ſo many followers, he ſurrendered quietly, and 
accident inſpired him with freth courage. was ſent to priſon. This unfortunate man, 
Sir George Harper, one of Wyat's adhe- who, doubtleſs, had but a ſlender capacity, 
rents, pretending to deſert him, went to fooliſhly imagined, without having good aſſu- 
the duke of Norfolk, and ſo artfully managed rances, that the city of London would declare 


the trained-bands, that they took part with in his favour, and this proved his ruin. If- 


his 


5 


PA 


cution of 


Boox XVI. 
1554. his meaſures had been better taken, the queen 
and her miniſters would have been greatly em- 
barraſſed, at a time when the government, 
weak as it was, had already created many e- 
nemies; but the ill ſucceſs of this enterpriſe 
ſo ſtrengthened the queen's authority, that, 
henceforward, ſhe found no more reſiſtance. 
After the taking of Wyat, his men being diſ- 
perſed, were taken at pleaſure, and filled the 
priſons. | 87 
While Wyat was acting in Kent and Lon- 
don, the duke of Suffolk, had made but ſmall 
progreſs in the county of Warwick. He 
would not have been ſo much as ſuſpected, 
had not an expreſs been ſeiſed, ſent to him 
by Wyat, to inform him of the reaſons which 
had obliged him to haſten his undertaking, 
and to pray him to be as expeditious as oof. 
ſible. Upon this advice, the earl of Hunting- 
don had orders to arreſt him. The duke was 
informed, and, being not yet ſecure of 50 
horſe, choſe to conceal himſelf in the houſe of 
one of his domeſticks, who baſely betrayed 


The duke 
of Suffolk 
betrayed, 
and taken. 
Burnet. 


and delivered him to the earl of Huntingdon, 


by whom he was conveyed to the tower, the 
xith of February. Such was the ſucceſs of 
_ this conſpiracy. Had it been managed by a- 
bler heads, it might have been attended with 
great conſequences ; but few men of reputa- 
tion cared to put themſelves under the con- 
duct of ſuch leaders. If it had cauſed only 
the death of the principal actors, they might 


have been ſaid to meet the juſt reward of 


their folly ;// but it produced two conſiderable 
effects, one fatal to an illuſtrious and innocent 
perſon,/and the other, to all Proteſtants. Not 
that religion had any ſhare in this conſpiracy, 
Wyat himſelf being a Roman Catholick, and 
the queen, in her proclamation, not accuſing 
the Proteſtants, tho ſince, ſome hiſtorians 
have been pleaſed to brand them. But as the 
- queen's authority was ſtrengthened by the ill 


ſucceſs of this undertaking, ſhe turned it en- jealouly of her authoricy, and the moſt ex- 


tirely to the ruin of the reformed, and the 

reformation. 'The duke of Suffolk being con- 
_—. cerned in the conſpiracy, the court eaſily un- 
derſtood, his deſign was to replace his daugh- 
ter, the lady Jane, on the throne, and this 
determined the queen to facritice her to her 
own ſafety. HO, 

Eo days after the taking of Wyat, a 
meſſage was ſent to Jane Grey, and her huſ- 
band, to bid them prepare for death. Jane, 
as ſhe had long expected it, received the mel. 


The exe- 


Jane Grey, 
her huſ- 
band, and 
father. 


Burnet. Dr. Feckman who brought it, and had orders 
to exhort her to change her religion, prepoſte- 
rouſly imagining, ſhe deſired ſome time to be 

determined, obtained three days reſpite of 
her execution. But ſhe let him know, it was 
no ſatisfaction to her. She was well aſſured, 
the jealouſy of the government would not ſuf- 
fer her to live, and, therefore, ſne had em- 
ployed the whole time of her confinement, in 
a preparation for death. Some have believed, 
that without this laſt attempt of the duke of 
Suffolk, the queen would have ſpared his 
daughter; but, as afterwards, ſuch numbers were 


put to death for their religion, it is not like- 


> 
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ſage with great reſolution. In the interim, 


ly, that Jane, fo firmly attached to the Prote- 
ſtant religion, would have been more merci- 
fully uſed than the reſt, even tho' the queen 
could have prevailed with herſelf to pardon 
her treaſon. Be this as it will, ſhe was exe- 
cuted the 12th of February, atter ſeeing the 
headleſs body of her husband paſs by her, as 
he was brought back from execution, to be in- 
terred in the chapel of the tower. She ſhewed, 

to the laſt moment, a great conſtancy and pi- 
ety, and an immoveable adherence to the re- 
formation, owning, however, herſelf guilty of 
a great ſin, in accepting a crown which be- 
longed not to her. The duke of Suffolk, her 
father, was tried the 17th of the ſame month, 
and executed the 21ſt, with great grief, for 
having been the cauſe of his daughter's death. 

Next, Wyat was brought to his tryal, xx, 
where he offered to make great diſcoveries, his tryal, 
it his life might be ſaved. He accuſed even accuſes the 
the princeſs Elizabeth, and the earl of De- Princeſs 
vonſhire, as concerned in the conſpiracy. This v ges 
did not prevent his ſentence, but only gained Devon- 
him a reſpite of two months, becauſe of the ſhire. 
hopes of drawing from him conſiderable diſ- Godwin, 
coveries. In the interim, the earl of Devon- hey are 
ſhire was committed to the tower, and the ſent to the 
princeſs Elizabeth, tho indiſpoſed, was brought tower. 
to London, and cloſely confined in White- Strype. 
Hall, without liberty to ſpeak to any perſon. 

On the 11th of March following, ſhe was {car 
to the tower. 

The 14th and 15th of February, Bret, com- Mary re- 
mander of Wyat's forces, and 58 more were bels exe- 
hanged. Some days aiter, 600 priſoners, cuted, and 
with halters about their necks, waited on the na . 
queen, and received their pardun. But this Godwin. 
was not capable to efface the impreſſion made 
in men's minds, by ſo many_executions, for a 
conſpiracy in which was no effaſion of blood. 

The fault was thrown on Gardiner, who was 
accuſed of leading the queen to an exceflive 


Ad, at 


treme rigour. An affair happened at the ſame 
time, which alſo greatly alarmed and filled 
the people with fears, of the queen's intend- 
ing to rule with too extenſive a power. Sir 
Nicholas Throgmorton being accuſed, and 
tried as an accomplice in the conſpiracy, was 
acquitted by his jury, for want of ſufficient 
proof to condemn him. For this the jury 
was ſeverely fined. So the juries were de- 
prived of the liberty of judging according to 
their conſciences, and inſtead of being go- 
verned by proofs, they were to examine how 
the court ſtood affected to the priſoners, and 
by that determine their verdict. This rigour 
exerciſed upon the jury, was fatal to Sir John 
Throgmorton, who. was found guilty upon the 
ſame evidence on which his brother had been 
acquitted. : 

The reſpite granted to Wyat had a quite yy, ac: 
contrary effect to what the court expected, quits the | 
This unhappy man, who had accuſed Eliza- princeſs 
beth, and the earl of Devonthire, only in e ol 
hopes of a pardon, finding he muſt die, fully qe. * 
cleared them in his ſecond examination; and Stow. 
for fear his laſt declaration ſhould be ſuppreſ= 
ſed, he renewed it at the place of 92 


— — — 


— 


| princeſs 


i > 
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1554. As there was no other proof againſt them, 


and their accuſer himſelf had acquitted them 


with his laſt breath, no proceſs could be form- 
ed againſt them, tho' Gardiner paſſionately 
deſired the death of the princeſs ; nay, it is 
very probable, the queen would have gladly 
conſented to it, could ſhe have ſupported her 
rigour with any colour of juſtice. 
Rigours After Elizabeth had ſuffered a long and ſe- 
TI. vere impriſonment in the tower, ſhe was re- 
* « moved to Woodſtock. This was not intend- 
Elizabeth. ed as a favour, but to take her out of the 
Stow. hands of the lord Chandois, lieutenant of the 
tower, who had treated her with great hu- 
manity and diſtinction. She was, at Wood- 
ſtock, committed to the cuſtody of Sir Hen- 


ry Beningfield, who paying her no ſuch re- 


ſpect as the had received from the lord Chan- 
dois, gave her room to ſuſpect a delign againſt 
her life. It is even pretended, that certain 
perſons officiouſly undertook to murder her, 
in the expectation of pleaſing the queen and 
her miniſters; but that the ſtrictneſs with 
which ſhe was kept, denied them all acceſs. 


The The diſturbances occaſioned by Wyat's con- 


queen's or- ſpiracy being entirely appeaſed, the queen re- 


ders - ſumed her firſt deſign, ot an utter deſtruction 
gainſt the e op. Sage ' 

married Of the reformation. Tho' to this the autho- 
biſhops. rioy of parliament was neceſſary, ſhe failed 


Act. Pub. not to anticipate the deſign by her own autho- 
rity, in vertue of her ſupremacy, which ſhe 
herſelf deteſted, and yet ſcrupled not to uſe 
againſt the Proteſtants ! For this purpoſe, ſhe 
gave inſtructions to the biſhops, to viſit their 
dioceſes. Their inſtructions, drawn by Gar- 
diner, contained a bitter parration of all the 
pretended diſorders introduced into the church, 


Ne. pub. to deprive four biſhops who were married, 


Three 
more, up- 
on other 
pretences. 


. 


tual confinement. Two days after, the ſame 
commiſſioners were ordered to deprive the bi- 
ſhops of Lincoln, Glouceſter, and Hereford, 
for having behaved themſelves ill, and preach- 
ed erroneous doctrines. The pretence to de- 
prive theſe biſhops by a bare order of the 
queen, was taken from the letters patents of 
king Edward, in which it was provided, that 
they ſhould hold their biſhopricks ſo long only 
as they behaved well, and, therefore, it was 
no injuſtice to deprive them, ſince their con- 
duct was diſpleaſing This was the pretence, 
but the true reaſon was, the court's deſire to 
fill theſe ſees with their creatures, before the 
meeting of the parliament. As to the infe- 
rior clergy, Dr. Burnet pretends, that of 16000 
then in England, 12009 were turned out for 
having wives; and, indeed, in the Collection 
of the Publick Acts, we meet with an infinite 
number of preſentations to livings, which ſuf- 
The maſs ficiently ſhew the alterations made in the 
rs reſtored church. In the interim, in conſequence of 
every the act of parliament, the maſs was every 


here. | 
— where reſtored, with the liturgy uſed in the 
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end of Henry VIIF's teign. Such was the 


1554. 


conſtitution ot the ſtate and church, when the wyya/ 
new parliament met, the 2d of April, 1554. 

The care of the court to have a parliament The diſpo- 
at their devotion, had not been leſs than in ſition of the 


the foregoing year; nay, it was ſo much commons, 


more ſucceſsful, as Gardiner had money in of de new 


his hands to gain the electors and repreſgita- 
tives. The court had a double deſigu, the 
firſt, to have the queen's marriage approved; » 
the ſecond, to reſtore the pope's authority. 
For the firſt, it was not ſufficient to have re- 
preſentarives well inclined to the intended al- 
terations in religion, it was farther requiſite, 
they ſhould be little zealous for the good of 
their country, ſince the queen's marriage 
put England in evident danger of becoming, 
one day, a province to Spain. For the ſecond 
it was neceſſary, not only that moſt of the 
commons ſhould be convinced of the Romiſh 
doctrines, but alſo, ſhould be really Papiſts, 
that is, perſuaded that religion could not ſub- 
fit without a pope. Now the men of this 
opinion were not very numerous among the 


Roman Catholicks, There were many more, 


who belicving tranſubſtantiation, invecation 

ot ſaints, adoration of images, &c. were, how- 

ever, perſuaded, that the papal authority was 

by vo mcans neceflary to the church, and were 

well content with its aboliſhment. To have 
perſons returned proper for the deſigns of the 
court, or to gain thoſe who were not ſo com- 
pliant, it was, that Gardiner uſed all his in- 
tereſt with the emperor and queen to promiſe 
penſions. This was done with ſo little cau- 
tion and ſecrecy, that with regard to a great 
number ot members, their penſions were 
known. The parliament, when met, were ſo 
oblequious to the queen's will, that ſhe was, 
ſometimes, obliged to check the impetuous 

zeal of the commons, 1 5 5 

The firſt act paſſed in this ſeſſion, gave occa- An act to 

ſion ro many reflections; but the intent of it confirm 


was unknown till long atter, in the reign of Be queens 


; | . : rights. 
queen Elizabeth, when a certain perſon, let Rurnet. 


into the ſecret, diſcovered it to the earl of 
Leiceſter. The bill was brought in by the 


ſpeaker. It imported, © That as the laws 

«* declarative of the royal prerogat ives had 

« been madè in favour of kings, it might be 

* pretended, that the queen had no right to 

« them; it was, therctore, declared, that 

theſe prerogatives did belong to the crown, 

whether it was in the hands of male or fe- 

male; and what ſoever the law did limit or 

appoint for the king, was of right alſo due 

to the queen, who was declared to have as 

much authority as any of her progenitors.” 

This bill occaſioned ſome debates in the houſe _ 

of commons. Some feared, that the pretence 

of ſecuring to the queen her juit rights, co= 

vered a deſign of enlarging them beyond their 

juſt bounds, and that the laſt clauic, © that ſhe 

had. as much authority as any of, her pro- 

<« genitors,“ might encourage her to exerciſe 

the ſame power as William the Conqueror, 

who ſtripped the Englith of their lands, to be- 

ſtow them on foreigners. The queen's mar- 

riage with the prince of- Spa in {till increaſed 
| | * 11 „. this 
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tick government, like that of Spain, intro- 
duccd into England. It was, therefore, thought 
proper to alter the: words of the act, in ſuch 
manner, as they ſhould ſecure to the queen 
all her legal rights, without giving her an op- 
portunity to 5 4 ſuch as were not ſo. The 
court found no fault with this correction. Gar- 
diner, who promoted the bill, had no inten- 
tion to make the queen abſolute, but to pre- 
vent Philip from ſeiſing the government, on 
pretence of ſex. The example of Henry VII, 
furniſhed a juſt cauſe of fear. That prince 
had, at firſt, no pretenſion to the crown, but 
what flowed from his marriage with Eliza- 
beth, daughter to Edward IV. However, 
when he afterwards found himſelf ſufficiently 
ſtrong, he reſolved to reign in his own right, 
as heir to the houſe of Lancaſter. Philip 
might have done the ſame thing, as defcend- 
ed from the ſame houſe. So that here Gar- 
diner conſulted, at once, the intereſt of the 
nation, and his own. It was the nation's in- 
tereſt, that Philip ſhonld not have any oppor- 
tunity of ſeiſing the government. Gardiner's 


likewiſe required the fame, becauſe, it Philip 


ſhould once become maſter of England, the 
adminiſtration of affairs would, probably, be 
put into the hands of Spaniards, and conſe- 


quently, Gardiner be excluded. In a word, 


the true occaſion. of Gardiner's bill was this; 
a certain perſon had contrived a model of go- 
vernment, according to which the queen was 
to declare herſelf a conqueror ; or aſſert, that 
as ſhe came to the crown by common law, 
ſhe was not bound by the laws which limited 
the regal power, becauſe theſe reſtrictions 
were made for kings, and not queens. This 


plan was communicated to the imperial am- 


baſſador, who put it into the queen's hands, 
and prayed her to read it with attention. The 
queen doubtleſs read, and then delivered it 
to her chancellor to examine, and give his o- 
pinion upon it. He thereby ſaw what was 
the view of the Spaniards, and ſet before the 
queen the conſequences and peril of follow- 
ing, or even liſtening to ſuch counſels. In a 


word, he ſo managed her, thatſhe threwthe pro- 


ject into the fire. It was not without reaſon that 


Gardiner began to be alarmed, with reſpect 


The bi- 


ſnoprick of 


Durbam 
reſtored to 
its rights. 


to the Spaniards. Beſides, that ſuch projects 
as this, gave him juſt cauſe to ſuſpect them of 
ſome deſign upon the liberties of England, 
there was another thing that confirmed his 
ſuſpicions. This was, the Spaniards had ſtu- 
diouſiy publiſhed a genealogy of Philip, which 
derived him from a daughter of John of 
Gaunt, duke of Lancafter, and ſon to Ed- 
ward III. Gardiner, therefore, thought it 
high time to break the Spaniſh meaſures; and 
this he undertook to do by the fore-mention- 
ed act; but he took particular care not to be 
known for the author, for fear of forteiting 
Philip's favour. | 

In this ſeſſion the biſhoprick of Durham, 
ſuppreſſed in the end of the late reign, was 
reſtored to its antient rights, and the act of 
ſupp reſſion repealed. 


he ſentence againſt the duke of Suffolk, 
Vor. II. 
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1554. this ſuſpicion, by the fear of having a deſpo- and the 58 men executed for the late rebelli» 1554; 
WY". 


on, was likewiſe confirmed. 
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Laſtly, the parliament approved the treaty The 


of marriage between the queen and Philip ; 


treaty of 
marriage 


4 as Gardiner began to tear the Spaniards, confirmed: 


e ſo ordered, that the parliament in approv- Burner; 


ing the treaty, explained more clearly, and 


enlarged the articles, by which the govern- 


ment of the kingdom was declared to belong 
only to the queen. e 

No more was deſired of the parliament in 
this ſeſſion. If the zeal of the commons to 
pleaſe the court had been indulged, many 
rigorous acts againſt the reformation and the 
* nnd? would have been made; but the 
lords, by the court's direction, threw out the 
bills ſent by the commons on this ſubject. 


Without doubt, the miniſters thought it not 


proper to begin the perſecution before the 
conſummation of the queen's marriage, leaſt 
ſome unforeſeen accident ſhould retard the 
prince of Spain's arrival, For this reaſon the 
parliament was diſſolved the 25th of May, 
after the queen's principal deſire, the appro- 
bation of her marriage, was obtained. 


At the end of this ſeſſion of parliament, A diſpurs 
the court thought proper to interrupt the con- at Oxford, 


vocation, in order for a new conference to be che Popiſh 
held at Oxford, concerning the euchariſt. nd Pro- 


The Proteſtants complained, publickly, of teſtant 
the treatment they had met with, in the diſ- clergy. 


pute held at London. 
was taken to lay a new ſnare for them, by ap- 


pointing another diſputation, in the preſence 


of the univerſity of Oxford, as if more ju- 


{tice was intended them; but this was, in e- 


fect, only to give them a freſh mortification. 
It the court had meant to act with ſincerity, 
they would never have choſen, as they did, for 
managers of the diſpute on the Proteſtant fide, 


Cranmer, Ridley, and Latimer, all priſoners in 
the tower, and the two firſt, without controver- 


ſy, the moſt learned and able men of their par- 
ty; bur as it was reſolved to confound them, 


otherwiſe than by reaſons and arguments, the 


court was glad to expoſe theſe three grave 
prelates, to the inſults of their enemies. They 
were, therefore, removed to Oxford, to diſ- 
pute againſt ſome of the Romith clergy, at 
the head of whom was Weſton, prolocutor of 
the lower-houſe of convocation. This diſ- 
putation, or conference, was managed like 
the former, at London. The three Proteſtant 
biſhops were forced to be ſilent, by reaſon of 
the continual interruptions and noiſes which 
hindered them trom being heard, whence it 
was inferred they were vanquiſhed. Thoſe 
who are curious to fee the particulars of this 
diſpute, will find them in the Hiſtory of the 
Reformation of England. But to mortify theſe 


biſhops was not thought ſufficient; tor the Cranme; 


From hence, occaſion Burnet. 


diſpute, which laſted three days, being end- Ridley, 


ed, they were ſummoned to abjure their pre- and Lati- 
mer ex- 

communi- 
cated. 


l 5 The prince 
now retarded the conſummation of his mar- of Spain's 


riage, left the Groin the 16th of July, and arrival. 
arrived the 19th a Southampton, At his Burnet, 


tended errors, and, upon their retuſal, excom- 
municated. 


Prince Philip being informed, that nothing 


landing 
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1554 landing he drew his ſword, and carried it na- 
ed ſome time, This myſterious action was 


Philip, 


obtains 


varioully interpreted. Some faid it ſignified, 
that he would draw his ſword in defence of 
the nation. Others believed, that he inti- 
mated to the Engliſh, by this action, that he 
intended to govern them by the ſword. The 
magiſtrates of Southampton preſenting him 
with the keys of their rown, he took and re- 
turned them without ſpeaking a ſword. This 

ravity diſpleaſed the Engliſh, who uſed to 
- treated more affably by their ſovereigns. 
The queen met him at Wincheſter, where 
Gardiner married them the 25th of July. 


The ſame day they were proclaimed king and 


queen, of England, France, Naples, Jeruſa- 


lem, and by many other titles. The empe- 


ror had lately made a preſent to his {on of the 
kingdoms of Naples and Jeruſalem. Philip 
was only 29 years of age, and Mary was 38. 
Many cheſts of bullion, brought by Philip, 
were landed, which no doubt were a great 
part of the 12,00,0000 crowns, promiſed to be 
ſent into England by the emperor ; but which 
he. was not inclined to part with betore the 
conſummation of the marriage. This infuſed 
trcſh zeal for the queen's intereſt, into thcſe 
who had before been gained by Gardiner. 
Philip, defirous to acquire the aftection of 
the Engliſh, began with acts of clemency, 


pardon for Which would have produced that eftect, had 
Elizabeth, the reſt of his conduct been anſwerable to 


and ſome 


others. 
Burnet. 


them. However, ſome perſons of diſtinction 
were the better for his generoſity. The prin- 


ceſs Elizabeth was the chief. Gardiner was 


for removing her out of the way at any rate. 
He apprehended, if ſhe ſucceeded Mary, ſhe 
would be led by her own intereſt to ſubvert 
whatever ſhould be done in this reign, with 
reſpect to religion. Beſides, it was known, 
that notwithſtanding all her caution, ſhe was 
reformed in her heart. Now, as it was re- 
{olved to proſecute the Proteſtants, there was 
ſome room to fear an inſurrection, under co- 
lour of aflerting her rights. The queen her- 
ſelf was not far from Gardiner's ſentiments ; 
but Philip interceded for Elizabeth, and freed 
her from this danger. This was, doubtleſs, 
at firſt, from a motive of generoſity. It has 
been pretended, that policy had afterwards a 
great ſhare in the preſervation of this prin- 
ceſs, and two ſeveral reaſons are aligned. 
Firſt, it is ſaid, that when he had no longer 


hopes of children by queen Mary, he reflect- 


ed, that if Elizabeth died before the queen, 
the crown of England would devolve to the 
queen of Scotland, who would bring this rich 
inheritance to the dauphin of France. It is 
indeed true, that by Henry VIITs will, the 
queen of Scots could not claim the Engliſh 
crown, till after the poſterity of the ducheſs 
ot Suffolk. But it was not likely, the dau- 
phin would regard this will; and he might 
happen to join the crowns of England and 
Ircland, to thoſe of France and Scotland, 
which could not but be prejudicial to the houſe 
of Auſtria. The ſecond reaſon which induced 
Philip to fave Elizabeth was, as it is pretend- 
ed, his hopes to marry her, if Mary died firſt. 
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ceſſion; viz. nine knights, and the archbiſhop of 
York. It is preſumed, this prelate was not 
firm to his religion, becauſe all the reſt who 
were releaſed, were men who ſuited their re- 
ligion to the times. Probably they had been 
engaged in Wyat's, or the lady Jane's cauſe ; 
beſides, the archbiſhop of York was ſuffered 
to live in quiet, during the reſidue of this 
wan: | 
Philip's grave manner and reſerved air gave 
great diſguſt to the Engliſh. None were ſut- 
tered to come either into his, or the queen's 
preſence, without a formal demand of an au- 
dience, as is practiſed by ambaſſadors. This 
rendered the court entirely unirequented, the 
Engliſh nobility nor enduring to conform to 
cuſtoms ſo oppoſite to their own. | 
The old duke of Norfolk died in Septem- 
ber, about a year after obtaining his liberty. 
Mary's third parliament mer the 11th of 
November, diſpoſed as the court could wiſh. 
The money ceme from Spain produced ſuch 
eficcts, that moſt of the repreſentatives only 
wanted occaſion to ſignaliſe their zeal for the 
qucen. The court was fo ſenſible of this, that 
without ary law yet made to reſtore the papal 


Beſides the princeſs Elizabeth, ſome other per- 15 4 
{ons obtained their pardon by Philip's inte-? 
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He diſ- 
pleaſes the 
Engliſh. 


The duke 
of Norfolk 
dies. 


The par- ; 


liament 
meets. 
Burnct: 


authority, rwo noblemen were {cnt to reccive 


cardinal Pole, as legate, and. bring him over 
into England. One of theſe was the lord 
Paget, who having been a principal friend 
and confident to the duke of Somerſet, and 


one of that protector's inſtruments to eſtabliſh 


the retormation in the reign of Edward, was 
nominated in this of Mary, to mcet the 
pope's legate. Such change had a new reign 
produced amongſt the e Whilſt the 
legate, in Flanders, was preparing for his 
voyage, an act paſſed in parliament to repeal 
his attainder in the reign of Henty VIII. 


This coſt but three days, in order to avoid 


the inconvenience of ſceing a legate arrive in 
the kingdom, ſtill liable to a ſentence of 
death. | | 

Pole arrived the 24th of November, and 
after communicating his initructions to the 
King and queen, he laid before them, and 
both houſes of parliament ſent tor to that pur- 


Cardinal 
Pole's 


/ egen to 


e parlia- 


ment. 


poſe, the occaſion of his legation. This, he Hollingſh. 


ſaid, was to bring back to the fold of Chriſt, 
the theep that were gone aſtray ; that the 
pope, who held on earth the place of ſove- 
reign paſtor, was ready to receive them; and, 
therefore, he exhorted the Engliſh to embrace 
an opportunity, at once ſo favourable and 
happy. The queen, who paſſionately deſired 
to {ce the pope's authority reſtored in Eng 


The qucen 


” fancics 


land, was ſo moved on this occaſion, that ſhe herſelf 


fancied the felt a child ſtir in her womb. This 
news was immediately publiſhed in all places, 
and even by an order of council, Te Deum 
was ſung at St. Paul's. Some flatteters ſpared 
not to ſay, that as John Baptiſt leaped in his 
mother's womb at rhe ſalutat ion of the Virgin, 


with child. 


ſo here, a happy omen followed on the ſalu- 


tation from Chriſt's vicar, ſpeaking by the 
mouth of his legate. The queen's women, 


who ſaw her ſo fond of her imaginary con- 
ception, 
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houſes pe- 


reſtrictions. 
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1554. ception, humoured her in this belief, till the 

> middle of the next year, when to her great 
mortification, ſhe diſcovered her miſtake. 

The 29th of November the two houſes pre- 

tition for a ſented a petition to the king and queen, pray- 

reconcilia- ing their interceſſion with the legate, for a re- 

tion with Conciliation of the kindom with the church, 


The two 


dhe pope. from which a horrible ſchiſm had long diſu- 


SW. nited it. They promiſed, in the ſame peti- 


tion, to repeal all acts againſt the pope's au- 


. thority. Upon this the legate came to the 
parliament, and, in a long ſpeech, enlarged 
upon the pope's affection and tenderneſs for 
the kingdom of England, and the extraordi- 
nary favours which, in every age, that nation 
had received from the holy ſee. Then he en- 
joined, for penance, the repeal of all the laws 
made againſt the papal authority, and grant- 
ing a full abſolution, which was received by 
both houſes on their knees, abſolved, alſo, the 
kingdom from all cenſures. | 


F 


An act re- The repeal promiſſed by both houſes, could 


loring the not be ready before the beginning of Janua- 


— ry. By this act, the 3 was re- 
Burnet, ſtored to the ſame ſtate as before the 2oth 


year of the reign, of Henry VIII; but the 
five following articles inſerted in it, were ſo 
many reſtrict ions upon the papal power. 
With ſome I. That biſhopricks, cathedrals, and col- 
leges, ſhould remain in their preſent condi- 
tion. y | 
II. That marriages contracted within the 
degrees forbidden only by the canons, - and 
not the law of God, ſhould be deemed good 
and valid. 
III. That inftitutions into benefices made 
during the ſchiſm, ſhould be confirmed. 
IV. That all judicial proceſſes ſhould alſo 
be confirmed. | 


V. That the alienations of the lands of 


the church ſhould be authoriſed, and the poſ- 


ſeſſors ſubje& to no cenſures or proſecutions on 
that account. 


Ratified The legate ratified all theſe articles, but 


by the le- with a denunciation of the judgments of God, 
* on all thoſe who poſſeſſed the church- lands. 
As this article was the moſt important, and 
obſtructive to a re- union, the court of Rome 
had not been a little embarraſſed to ſettle it. 
The nobility and gentry, enriched with the 
plunder of the church in the two laſt reigns, 
were not to be alarmed. On the other hand, 
the canons make the lands of the church ſo 
ſacred, that the pope himſelf, however ex- 
tenſive his power be in other reſpects, cannot 
alienate them; and, conſequently, Julius III. 
could not conſent to the alienation made in 
England, without violating the canons ; nay, 
his conſent would have been of no force, ſince 
he would have exceeded the bounds of his 
power. In the interim, had he. inſiſted upon 
the neceſſity of reſtitution, and told the Eng- 
liſh, that without it he could not poſſibly a 
ſolve them, the affair of the re- union of Eng- 
land, the concluſion whereof was ſo paſſio- 
nately deſired by the pope, would have been 
in danger of miſcarrying. This was one of 
theſe nice affairs, which called for ſame of 
thoſe expedients, the court of Rome ſeldom 
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cquivocal and uſeleſs. Firſt, for the word 


= 
wants. The expedient now made uſe of was, 15 54. 
ro deceive the Engliſh. The pope firſt gave, 
Pole a general power, which was not thought 
ſufficient, however, to remove the uneaſineſſes 
of the perſons concerned, afterwards, he ſent 
him another, authoriſing him, © to tranſact 
<« with the poſſeſſors of church-lands, for the 
rents they had unlawfully received, and for 
the moveables they had conſumed; in re- 
ſtoring firſt, it the legate thought proper, 
e the lands they unjuſtly poſſeſſed.” This 
clauſe, © in reſtoring firſt, it the legate thought 
<« proper,” had a very eqvivocal meaning. 
It might ſignify, that the legate had the liber- 
ty to oblige the poſſeſſors to reſtitution, or to 
diſpenſe with it; or elſs, that he had power 
to tranſact with them for the received rents, 
before or after the reſtitution of the lands. 
In all appearance, the pope underſtood the 
clanſe in this laſt ſenſe, but was willing to 
give room to believe, that he underſtood it in 
the firſt. This power appearing inſufficient 
to the emperor and the court of England, the 
pope gave a third not leſs equivocal, and 
which, under a heap of general terms, con- 
tained certain reſtrictions, which left him free 
to act, afterwards, as he ſhould pleaſe ; for 
his preſent buſineſs was to blind the poſſeſſors 
and the parliament, in giving them a ſeeming 
ſatisfaction. This laſt power ran; * Thar 
© whereas, before, he had given power to 
his legate, to tranſact with the poſſeſſors of 
the church's goods, and to diſcharge them 
from the rents they had unjuſtly received, 
or the moveables they had waſted ; never- 
theleſs, to the end that the entire reducti- 
on of England might become ſo much the 
more eaſy, by the greater hopes which the 
pope gave of condeſcenſion and compliance 
on this occaſion, unwilling as he was to 
keep back the great work of the ſalvation 
of ſo many ſouls, by any human conſidera- 
tions, and deſirous to imitate the good fa- 
ther going out to meet the prodigal ſon, 
he gave power to his legate, agreeably to 
the confidence he repoſed in him, to tran- 
ſact and agree, by authority of the holy 
ec ſee, with the poſſeſſors of the goods of the 
church, for whom the queen ſhould inter- 
cede, and to give them a diſpenſation for 
the future enjoyment of them; with reſer- 
vation nevertheleſs of ſuch things, wherein, 
for the greatneſs and importance of them, 
ce he ſhould think fit to conſult the holy ſee, 
« for its approbation and contirmatian.” 

This laſt power, far from correcting what 
was defective in the former, was ſtill more 
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tranſact, which was inthe firſt power, and re- 
mained likewiſe in this, it is manifeſt, that 
the pope did not mean by it a bare acquie- 
{cence of his legate to a poſſeſſion deemed un- 
juſt, and that on this occaſion, a tranſaction 
imported, at leaſt, ſome previous reparation 
to be made to the church; but for tear the 
term tranſact ſhould not be figniticant enough, 
the. pope added in this laſt power, the term a- 
gree, which evidently ſhewed in what ſenſe he 
would have this tranſaction underitoad. 1 
| | ore 
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1554. fore the bare acquieſcence of the legate was 
ucſeleſs, ſince he thereby exceeded his power, 
which was to tranſact and agree. Secondly, 

under theſe terms future enjoyment, was an 
equivocation, ſince the future might imply 

either a perpetual or a temporary enjoyment. 
Thirdly, the legate could grant a diſpenſation 

for the enjoyment of theſe lands, but to thoſe 

for whom the queen interceded, ſo that the 

queen might chuſe whether ſhe would inter- 

cede for any perſon ; nay, it is very likely, ſhe 

would have ſcrupled it, ſince, as will appear, 

the herſelf made reftirufion of all ſuch lands as 

were in her poſſeſſion. Fourthly, all that the 

legate could do on this occaſion, was inſigni- 

ficant without the pope's confirmation, who 

could revoke it, ſo that the legate's power was 


only proviſional. Laſtly, the obligation to con- 


ſult the holy ſee in matters of importance, was 
alſo an uncertain expreſſion, and liable to end- 
leſs cavils. | | 
Wo Julius III, died before he was inform- 
d ot the ſucceſs of this affair; but if we judge 
of him by the terms of the power granted to 
his legate, he acted with no ſincerity, and his 
ſucceflor plainly refuſed to confirm the legare's 
acquieſcence. It was, therefore, a manifeſt il- 
luſion put upon the poſſeſſors of the church 
lands, ſince, according to the canon law, they 
could thereby acquire no juſt title. On the 
other hand, they could poſſeſs them with a 
ſafe conſcience, ſince the legate, at the ſame 
time that he gave his conſent to their enjoy- 
ment of theſe lands, denounced the judgments 
of God ready to fall on their heads. It will be 
asked, perhaps, how the Engęliſh could ſuffer 
themſelves to be impoſed upon by ſo palpable 
an artifice? To this may be replied ; firſt, that 
the king and queen being in the ſentiments of 
the court of Rome, aſſiſted the fraud as much 
as poſſible, and the parliament, corrupted with 
Spaniſh gold, ſeemed not to ſee what they 
ſaw. In the ſecond place, the legate's powers 
were, probably, ſhewn only to the king and 
queen, who appeared ſatisficd with them, and 
the parliament, without examining theſe pow - 
ers, ſuppoſed the legate ſufficiently authoriſed. 
1 have a little enlarged on this ſubje&, becauſe 
it is very material, at preſent, and poſſibly 
may be more ſo hereafter. The Engliſh may 
ſee by this, not only the impoſſibility of the 
court of Rome's acting with ſincerity in this 
affair, but that, tho' a pope ſhould have the 
beſt intentions towards the poſſeſſors of church 
iands, his conſent would be inſignificant. His 
ſucceſſors might always ſay, with ſome foun-. 
dation, that he had exceed ti power. How- 
ever this be, the poſle{lorgwere, or ſeemed to 
be, ſatistied, and the rather becauſe the par- 
liament made a law which, in ſome manner, 
diſpelled the fears of the perſons concerned. 
This law imported, that whoever ſhould di- 
ſturb the ſubjects, in their poſſeſſion of any 
lands or goods once belonging to the church, 


on pretence of any eccleſiaſtical authority, 
ſhould fall into a Præmunire. 


$608: e. be affair of the reconciliation being ended, 
new the 2nd the government become entirely Popiſh, 


antient The parliament paſſed an act to revive the ſta- 


was to be ſentenced to perpetual impriſon- 
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tutes of Richard II, Henry IV, and Henry V;- i441 


againſt hereticks. The commons were ſo haſty, ww 


that if their zeal had been indulged, they —_ 
would have finiſhed, at once, what the court Iferctick: 
deſired to do only by degrees. They brought Burner. 
in ſeveral bills, which were rejected by the 
lords, for fear of alarming the Proteſtants, and 
driving them to deſpair. But the commons 
were almoſt indifferent whether their bills were 
approved or rejected, becauſe, whatever hap- 
pened, their zeal for the queen was rendered 
indiſputable. This was the real view of all 
their proceedings. 1 
Afterwards an act was made by way of ſup- 
plement to the ſtatute of treaſons and felonies. 
It was in favour of Philip that this act was re- EV #3 
newed, by which, if any perſon aſſerted, that | I 
Philip had no right to the title of king of Eng- 
land, during his marriage with the queen, he 


ment, and to forteit all his goods ; moreover, Ln. 
that prince having conſented to take upon him 4 
the guardianſhip of the children he might have By, 
by the queen, and to govern the kingdom for 
a ſon, till he was 18, and for a daughter, till 
15; it was alſo enacted, that conſpiring his 
death during that time, ſhould be treaſon. It 
was likewiſe death, by another act, for any to 
pray, that God would turn the queen's heart 
« from idolatry, or ſhorten her days. | 

The ſtatutes againſt hereticks were no ſooner The court 
revived, than the court took into conſiderati- conſults 
on haw to reduce them. Their number was what mea- 
great, and without doubt much greater than {es were 
that of their adverſaries; but the latter had 5 5 
the government for them. In this party were taken a- 
thoſe who were indifferent to all religions, and gainſt the 
theſe appeared the moſt zealous, becauſe it hrote- 
was the true way to render them acceptable to Pure 65 
the court. On the other hand, the Proteſtants FOTO l 
could not make any uſe of their numbers, be- F 
cauſe they were without ſupport. Beſides, ma- 
ny of them concealed their ſentiments, for fear 
of loſing their lives and fortunes. Others, by 
a principle of conſcience, choſe to ſuffer, ra- 
ther than reſiſt. So that thoſe who would have 
uſed force againſt the atracks of their enemies, 
would, probably, have been ill ſupported, and 
the rather, becauſe the emperor would not 
have failed to aſſiſt the queen, had it been ne- 
ceſſary. The Proteſtants, therefore, with the 
greateſt conſternation, ſaw- a ftorm ready to 
fall on their heads, without any poſſibility to 
avoid it. 5 . | 

In the council, held at court on this ſubject, Pole ad- 
Pole. was for gentle methods rather than force, viſes to 
thinking this would only inflame, inſtead of io 
curing, the evil, and at moſt, would but in- tt 
creaſe the number of hypocrites. He added, 
that the beſt means of converting the Prote- 
ſtants, was the reformation of the clergy, whoſe 
Irregular lives had firſt given birth to hereſy. 
Gardiner, on the contrary, maintained, that 
only rigour was capable to have any good ef- 
fect upon the Proteſtants. That in the reign 
of Henry VIII, it was notorious, all ſubmit- 
ted to the ſtatute of the ſix articles, through 
fear of puniſhment. As Gardiner had in ma- 
ny things complicd againſt his conſcience, — 

| coul 
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15 54. could not believe that others had more reſolu- 
tion than himſelf; for this reaſon he thought, 
the puniſhment of ſome of the moſt obſtinate, 
would be attended with a blind compliance in 
all the reft, ro whatever was enjoined. Hence 
it appears, he was little concerned to gain 
men's hearts, provided the prevailing religion 
found no more oppoſition. The queen, who 
was a flaming bigot, embraced his opinion; 
but to ſhew Pole that his counſels were not 
wholly neglected, ſhe-charged him with re- 
forming the clergy, and left to Gardiner the 
| care of extirpating hereſy. E 
An ambaſ- Towards the end of the year, the queen 


- Sn to ſent viſcount Montague, the biſhop of Ely, 
Om. 


* 


| . and Sir Edward Karne to Rome, with the 
Godwin, 


tender of ſubmiſſion to the pope from the 
King, the queen, and the three ſtates of the 
realm. | h 
1585, The reſolution being taken to proſecute, 
Gardiner with the utmoſt rigour, the Proteſtants, Gar- 
A tr, firſt author of that advice, very readily 
ef undertook to execute it. He it was, who in 
ſpite of all the difficulties which naturally oc- 
curred in the queen's marriage, had, at laſt, 
accomplithed ir. He it was alſo, who, by his 
intrigues, had found a way to diſpoſe parlia- 


* 


I ments to favour the queen's intentions, with 


regard to religion, and had effected the work 

of reſtoring the Roman religion and the pope's 
authority. He thought, therefore, nothing 

more was wanting to complete his glory, than 

the forcing the Proteſtants into the pale of 

the church, or, at leaſt, to an outward ſub- 

miſſion to the laws newly enacted, which is 

the utmoſt bounds of man's power. For this 
purpole, he reſolved to begin with Hooper 

and Rogers. The firſt had been bithop of 

Glouceſter ; the other was a clergyman of 
great repute among the Proteſtants. It was 

he, who with Bradford, had reſcued Bourn 

from his danger, when he preached ar 

St. Paul's. This action, charitable as it was, 

had received fo ill a conſtruction, that the 
court took occaſion from it to arreſt Rogers, 

in order to remove out of the way a man, 

who was regarded as one of the chicts of the 

Proteſtants, from his great credit and influ- 

_ ence with the people. It was an artifice fre- 
quently uſed in the beginning of this reign by 

the court, to impriſon, on frivolous pretences, 


thoſe whom they deſigned to ſacrifice, with 


intent to detain them till the laws were made 


to condemn them. Hooper and Rogers were 


of this number, and the firſt martyrs of this 
reign. They were condemned by commiſſi- 
oners appointed by the queen, with the chan- 
cellor at their head, and delivered over to the 


and Rogers at London *. Hooper was three 


being well kindled, fo that his legs and thighs 
were firſt burnt, and one of his hands drop- 
ped off before he expired. Theſe executions 
were followed by thoſe of Saunders and Taylor, 
two other clergymen of the moſt diſtinguiſhed 


Vor, II. 
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manity, could not, without the laſt concern, 


ſecular arm. Hooper was burnt at Glouceſter, 


quarters of an hour in torment, the fire not 


Ilse leſt a wife and eleven children. At the ſtake he had it in his power to have fave 


but neither hopes nor fears could prevail on him to renounce his religion, On the contrary, he ſaid, “ He reſigned 
< his life with joy, in teſtimony of the doctrine he had preached, Fox. | | 
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zeal for their religion. Taylor's puniſhment 1555. 
was remarkable for his being put into a pit 
barrel, and for having before the fire was kind- 

led, a faggot from an unknown hand thrown 

at his head, which made it ſtream with blood. 
Afterwards, as he was repeating the 5 1it 

Pſalm in Engliſh, one of the guards ſtruck him 


over the mouth, and bid him pray in Latin. He 


was, therefore, obliged to be filent, and con- 
tinue his ejaculations, till the moment came 
which was to finiſh all his ſufferings; but 
while the fire was kindling, one of the guards, 
either thro' impatience or pity, knockt out 
his brains with a halbert, and delivered him 
from more cruel torments. 
Gardiner finding himſelf miſtaken in his Gardiaer 


- conjectures, and that the puniſhment of theſe transfers 


four clergymen produced not the effe& he his com- 


| | RS miſſion 
expected, transferred to Bonner a com- . Ponner: 
miſſion, which could not but draw upon Burner. 


him the publick hatred. This no favour 


ſto the Proteſtants; for if Gardinet's zeal was 


* 
cruel, Bonner's was furious. > 
In the interim, theſe few executions cauſed The king- 
an univerſal] conſternation. The bigots only dom in an 


triumphed. The reſt who had any ſenſe of hu- 3 


tion. 
behold men expoſed to ſuch cruel ſufferings, purner. 


who were accuſed of no crime, and ſolely tor 
their religious opinions. It could not but be 
obſerved how differently the Protettants be- 
haved from the Roman Catholicks ; for. in 
Edward's reign, very few had ſuftered impri- 
ſonment for their religion ; and in Mary's, 


no puniſhment was thought too cruel for thoſe 


Proteſtants, who dared to perſevere in their 


opinions. The biſhops themſelves ſeemed a- 


ſhamed, for, in a folemn aſſembly they de- 
clared, they had no hand in theſe barbarities. 
So all the hatred. fell upon the king and 
queen, and particularly the king, as he was 
bred in a country where the inquiſit ion reign- 
ed. Philip hearing of it, ſaw thar the aftection 
of the Engliſh would be entirely loſt, it they 
were ſuffered to continue in this ſentiment ; 
beſides, he was reſolved not to be the dupe 
of the biſhops, who cleared themſelves at his | 
expence ; wherefore he ordered his confeſſor 
Alphonſo to preach before him, who, before The king's / 
all the court, charged the biſhops with the Spanish 
cruelties complained of by the whole king- 2 
dom, even challenging them to produce, in SD FM 
the whole — one paſſage which al- perſecu- 
lowed Chriſtians to burn men for matters of tion. 
conſcience. It was not without aſtoniſhment Fox. 
that a Spaniard was heard to exclaim againſt 

burning hereticks, and condemn cruelties fo 
common in Spain. The biſhops were ſo a- 

mafed, that the fires remained extinguiſhed. 

for ſome weeks, but about the middle of 

March they were re-kindled, the biſhops 
chuſing to incur the publick hatred, rather 

than not proſecute the Proteſtants. 'I he truth 

is, the court was no leſs inclined to cruelty 

than the biſhops; but each had a mind to 

throw the whole blame of perſecution on the 
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other. Bonner, biſhop of London, diſtinguiſhed 


himſelf by a fury unbecoming not only a cler- 
gyman and a Chriſtian, but even a cannibal ; 
for from this time rhe executions of the Pro- 


teſtants were continued, with a barbarity 


which clearly ſhewed, that thoſe by whom 


they were ordered, were not at all forced. 


Elizabeth 

taken out 

of priſon. 
Fox. 


goods of 


Burnet. 


- 


the church. 


The biſhops condemned without mercy all 


who were brought before them, and the civil 
magiſtrates executed the ſentences, even more 
rigorouſly than commanded by the laws. 
About the end of April, the princeſs Eliza- 
beth was conducted from Woodſtock to Hamp- 
ton-Courr, where Gardiner, -attended by a 
great number of privy-counſellors, exhorted 


her ſeriouſly to merit the queen's pardon by 


an ingenious confeſſion of her crimes ; but ſhe 


_ poſitively denied to have ever juſtly offended 


the queen. At laſt, Philip prevailed for an 
enlargement of her liberty, at a ſeat in the 
country, where ſhe was permitted to retire. 
As ſhe knew all her actions were narrowly ob- 
ſerved, ſhe avoided concerning herſelf in any 
affair which might give the leaſt ſuſpicion. 
During the reſt of this reign, ſhe applied her- 


ſelf wholly to her ſtudies, and made a conſi- 


derable progreſs ; but {till ſhe led an uncom - 
fortable life, as ſhe was forced to diſſemble 
her religious ſentiments, to hear maſs, and 
frequently confeſs herſelf, to eſcape the dan- 
gers ſhe was continually expoſed to. In 
this ſhe was a little leſs ſcrupulous than her 


ſiſter Mary had been in Edward's reign ; but 


it may be ſaid for her, that there was a great 
difference between the characters of Edward 
and Mary. The fear of death could not 
oblige Mary to diſlemble her religion, be- 
_ ſhe was never threatened with it, where- 
as Elizabeth ſaw death continually betore her 
eyes, upon the leaſt advantage againſt her. 


The queen While the queen was thus expreſſing her 
reftoresthe zeal for the Romitſh religion, ſhe felt a load 


upon her conſcience which ſhe could no longer 
bear. This was the poſſeſſion of the abbey- 
lands adjudged to Henry VIII. Pope Julius III, 
pretended to conſent that the poſſeſſors of the 
church- lands ſhould not be diſturbed; but 
he plainly ſhewed, that nothing was farther 
from his intentions, for even before the affair 


of the reconciliation was ended, he publiſhed 


a bull, excommunicating all who had taken poſ- 
ſeſſion of any church or abbey lands, as well as 


the princes who "favoured or aſſiſted them. 


Gardiner, indeed, had endeavoured to remove 
the queen's uncaſineſs, by telling her, this 


bull concerned Germany alone, and had no 


pope was preparing to make a great reforma- 


— 


of ENGLAND. 


authority, unleſs received in England; but it 1555. 
was eaſy to ſee, that a defect of formality .. 
could not excuſe a practice in England, which 
was condemned by the pope as a heinous 
crime in Germany. However this be, the 
queen, who believed herſelf near the time of 
her delivery, would not run the riſque of dying 
excommunicate. She ſent for her minitters, 
and told them it was her fixed reſolution to 
part with the church-lands in her poſſeſſion, 
to be diſpoſed of as the pope ſhould judge 
proper. At the ſame time ſhe ordered them 
to acquaint rhe legate with her intention, and 
give him a liſt of thoſe lands that ſtill conti- 
nued in the crown. a 
Pope Julius died the 23 of March, a few pope Julius 
days before this reſtitution. Marcellus II. dies, and is 


7 ril. The new ſucceeded 
ſucceeded him the gth of Apri by Marcel 


3 > 6 -þ h 
tion in the church ; bur death ſurpriſed him die 3 


whilſt he was meditating this project, the 22d 1y after, 
day after his exaltation. - and 1s ſuc- 
The news of Marcellus's death being brought —_— by: 

to England, the queen formed the deſign of Gun. 
railing Pole td the pontificate. She even made 
ſome advances towards it, but, on the 23d of 

May, the cardinals aſſembled in conclave, elect- 

ed cardinal Cariffa, who aflumed the name of 

Paul IV. The ſee had not of a long tinie 

been filled with a pope more haughty, or more 

proud with his power; for he was no ſooner 

raiſed to the papal chair, than he reſolved to 

carry his authority as high, or higher than any 

of his predeceſſors. The ambaſſadors of Eng- 

land arrived in Rome the very day of his elec- 

tion, but were not admitted to audience, till 


a month after. This delay was owing to 


Mary's aſſuming the title of queen of Ireland, 


which the pope would not ſuffer, pretending 1 


that the Roman pontiff only had a right to 

erect kingdoms. As the ambaſſadors had no 
inſtructions to relax on this article, their au- 

dience would have been long deferred, if the 

pope had not thought of this expedient. He | 
privately erected Ireland into a kingdom}, and The pope 
at the ſame time ſent to the ambaſſadors to èredis Ire- 
acquaint them, that otherwiſe he would not T's 
ſuffer them to give their queen that title in a e 
publick audience. This difficulty being re- 

moved, the ambaſſadors were admitted to aus- 
dience, and the pope with great ceremony told 

them, that in nf . of his eſteem of the king 

and queen of England, he had erected Ireland 

into a kingdom, by vertue of his power to 

create new kingdoms, and ſupplant old ones. 
Afterwards, in private audience, he warmly 


; 1 5 : 4 £ £ . .. * ; 
Her anſwer to the dangerous queſtions concerning Chriſt's real preſence in the ſacrament, has ſomething in it at 


once artful and ſolid. 


Chriſt was the word that ſpake it; 


He took the bread and brake it: 
And what the word did make it, 
| Thar I believe and take it. | | 

+ The learned biſhop Uſher, in his Religion profeſſed by the antient Irifh, ſays, that in the year 1417, when the 
legates of the king of England and the French king's ambaſſadors fell at varience in the council of Conſtance for pre- 
cedency, the Engliſh orators, among other arguments, alledged this alſo for themſelves. © Ic is well known, that ac- 
<© cording to Albertus Magnus and Bartholomæus, in his book Proprietatibus rerum, the whole world being divided 
into three parts (viz. Alia, Africk, and Europe) Europe 1s divided into four kingdoms : Namely, the Roman for the 
« firſt, the Conſtantinopolitan for the ſecond, the third the kingom of Ireland, which is now tranſlated unto the 
«« Engliſh, and the fourth the kingdom of Spain. Whereby 
dare of the more eminent antient kings and kingdoms of all Europe : Which prerogative the kingdom of France is 
* not {aid to obtain,” Act. Concil, Conſtant. Scfl. 28 MS. in Eibliotheca Regia Jacobæa. | 
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it appeareth, that the king of England and his kingdom, 


preſſed 
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1555. preſſed the reſtitution of the church-lands, and 
old the ambaſladors, that he expected the 
whole ſhould be reftored without any excep- 

tion. He ſaid alſo, he intended to have the 
payment of St. Peter's pence continued ; for 

which purpoſe, he would ſoon ſend a collector 

into England ; and that the Engliſh were not 

to expect St. Peter would open the gates of 

heaven to them, ſo long as they uſurped his 


patrimony on earth. The ambaſladors, not to 


exaſperate this haughty pontiff, were contented 
to anſwer him with ſubmiſſion, but did no- 
thing, as indeed they had no power to med- 
dle with theſe points. 

An order While this paſſed at Rome, the privy-coun- 


from the cil being informed, that the juſtices of peace, 


court, to 


che juſtices, and particularly thoſe of the county of Nor- 


againſt the folk, were indulgent to the Proteſtants, ſent 


reformed, inſtructions to them to act more agrecably to 
Burnet. the intentions of the court. This ſhews the 
biſhops were not alone guilty of the cruelties 

_ exerciſed againſt the Proteſtants, but that the 

court was equally poſſeſſed with this furious 

zeal. In theſe inſtructions was an article 
enjoining the juſtices to have ſpies in every 


pariſh, for giving information of all perſons 


_— who were remiſs in their duty, in point of re- 
ligion. This was ſo like an inquiſition, that 
it was imputed to the counſels of the Spa- 
niards, which rendered them extremely odi- 
ous, there being nothing more contrary to the 
Engliſh humour and government. Notwith- 
ſtanding theſe inſtructions, and the court's ſe- 

. vere orders, the violences already committed, 
occaſioned ſuch murmurs, that Bonner himſelf, 

- whether thro' fear, or ſome other motive, mo- 
derated his fury ſo far, as to ſend away, with- 


out tryal, perſons brought before him for he- 


reſy. This conduct drew from the king and 

queen a ſevere letter to him, in which, after 
expreſſing their ſurpriſe, they exhorted him 

not to be remiſs. This was ſufficient to re- 

new the perſecution with more fury than be- 
Bradford, fore. Bradford, who had been ſome time 
Ridley, under ſentence of death, was burnt in July. 


and Lati- Ridley, biſhop of London, and the venerable 
mer, ſuf- 


for ar. old Latimer, who had been biſhop of Worce- 
tyrdom. ſter in the reign of Henry VIII, ſuffered mar- 


Burnet. tyrdom in November. I omit many other 
martyrdoms in ſeveral places of the kingdom, 
becauſe my deſign is not to write a hiſtory of 
the church; let it ſuffice to ſay, that in the 
courſe of this year, 67 perſons were burnt, 
amongſt whom were four biſhops, and 13 
other ęccleſiaſticks. | 

The queen When the king and queen wrote to Bonner 

has a falſe to rekindle the zeal, the queen believed herſelf 

Hollingſh, upon the point of being delivered. The 29th 
convey the news to different parts of the king- 
dom. In the beginning of June, a rumour was 
every where ſpread, that ſhe was delivered of 
a prince. The biſhop of Norwich ſung Te 
Deum in his cathedral. One prieſt, more 
officious than the reſt, deſcribed in his ſer- 
mon, the lineaments of the new-born prince ; 
but this pretended pregnancy ended, at laſt, in 

| ſome moles caſt forth by the queen, at ſeveral 


times. This was a grievous diſappointment to 
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59 
the queen and the whole court. King Philip 1555. 
was no leſs diſmayed. He had only married 
in hopes of having children by the queen, and 

thereby uniting England with the monarchy E 


of Spain. This accident, and, perhaps, the 


opinion of the phyſicians, that there was no 
likelihood of any children, entirely deſtroying 


theſe hopes, he grew weary of a wife, who had 


neither youth nor beauty, and reſolved to ap- 
ply more cloſely to his other affairs. Beſides, 

he was, doubtleſs, informed by the emperor, 

his father, of his intention to reſign to him 

his Spaniſn dominions. He left England, there- 

fore, the 4th of September, to go into Flan- 

ders, leaving the queen extremely mortified 

at his coldneſs, of which ſhe was but too 
ſenſible. a 98 8 

Before the king's departure, a diſcovery & forged. 

was pretended of a conſpiracy againſt the CY ; 
queen, Several perſons were arreſted, and 
ſome put to the torture; but as no confeſſion 

was drawn from them, very likely this conſpi- 

racy was only a falſe ſurmiſe, deſigned to in- 

cenſe the queen againſt the perſons aceuſed. 
In the, courſe of this year, a ſtrict Inquiry An inqui- 
was made«after them who had pillaged the ry made 
churches and monaſteries, and particularly af- ee e 
ter thoſe who were employed in the viſitation pane ink 
under Henry VIII. This was a good expe- and mo- 


dient to draw large ſums from thoſe men, naſteries. 


who were forced to open their purſes to eſcape Purnet. 

a ſeverer puniſhment. | 
The parliament met the 2 iſt of October, and An act to 

did nothing conſiderable, beſides the making confirmthe 

an act to approve and confirm the queen's re- pore | 

ſignation of the firſt-fruits and tenths. The fruns ang 

lords were defirous to make a law to confiſ- tentks. 

cate the eſtates of thoſe whom the fear of per- 

ſecution had driven out of the kingdom ; but 

the commons rejected the bill. Moſt of the 


members began no longer to pay the ſame de- 


ference to the court as formerly, whether their 


penſions were withdrawn after a compliance to 
almoſt whatever was deſired, or they would not 

be inſtruments of reſtoring to the clergy an 73 
authority ſo odious to the nation; beſides, 
molt people were grown weary of the cruelties 
exerciſed againſt innocent men. However this 

be, the queen met with great mortifications 

in this ſeffion- When ſhe deſired a ſupply of 
money, the commons, with great freedom, re- 
plied, it was not juſt to burden the people with 

— 5 which ſhe might eaſily have ſupplied, 

if ſhe had kept the church- lands. So, it was 
with great difficulty that ſhe obtained a mode- 
rate ſubſidy. The parliament, ſeeming re- 
ſolved not to be directed any more by the court, 


was diſſolved the th of December: 
of May, the courtiers were in a readineſs to 


It is not ſurpriſing that the good intelligence Gardiner 
between the queen and the commons began to dies. 
decreaſe, ſince the miniſter, who had, hitherto, — 
been employed to manage that houſe, was no 
longer in the world. I ſpeak of Gardiner, 
who died in the beginning of this ſeſſion, in 
which he had been but twice preſent. He was 


ſeiſed with his ſickneſs the very day he recei- 


ved the news of the death of Ridley and Lati- 


mer, which he impatiently waited for. He 
refuſed ro fit down to dinner till he had re- 


ceived 
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a till four in the afternoon. He then dined with 


ceived it; and was without that ſatisfaction 


a good appetite, and after dinner was ſeiſed 
with a ſuppreſſion of urine, which brought 
him to his grave in few days. It is ſaid, 
that during this indiſpoſition he felt ſome re- 
morſe for his paſt conduct, and ſometimes ſaid, 
he had erred with St. Peter, but not mourned 
with him. He was a man entirely attached to 
the world, of great wit, and of equal craſt and 
diſſimulation *. He directed his talents ſolely 
to the ſupporting and augmenting his own au- 
thority. Pope Paul IV, promiſed him a car- 


dinal's hat. It is alſo pretended, that to pro- 


cure the archbiſhoprick of Canterbury, pro- 
miſed to Pole, he had ſo ſlandered him to the 
court of Rome, that the pope had reſolved to 
recall, and even puniſh him as a favourer of 
hereſy, becauſe he did not approve the violent 
methods practiſed for the converſion of Pro- 
teſtants. Gardiner's hope of ſucceeding to the 
archbiſhoprick, was the reaſon that Cranmer 
was ſuffered to live ; becauſe Gardiner waited 
till Pole was recalled. Tho' in all appearance, 
his religion was that of the church of Rome, 
he had conformed to all Henry VIITs changes; 
but the hope he had groundleſly conceived, 
that Henry would at laſt, return to his firſt 
ſentiments in religion, put him upon ſome 
practiſes which rendered him ſuſpected, and 
robbed him of the fruit of his diſſimulation. Du- 
ring the reign of Edward, he diſſembled ſo far 
as to comply, outwardly, with the laws con- 
cerning religion; but at the ſame time he ſut- 
ficiently diſcovered that it was with regret. 
Jo this was owing his deprivation, thoſe who 
then managed the religious affairs, being per- 
{uaded that his diſſimulation did more harm 
than good. In the reign of Mary, he was 
no longer forced to conceal his ſentiments; 
nay, perhaps, he affected a greater zeal, than 


he really had, for the Romith religion, to re- 


commend himſelf the more to a bigotted 
queen. By this he acquired her favour, and 


became her firit miniſter, having artfully gain- 
ed the emperor to his intereſt. When he ſaw 


his credit firmly eſtabliſhed, he turned his re- 
venge upon his enemies into barbarity. They 
had been contented to detain him in priſon ; 
but he could only be fatisfied with burning 
them alive. Ridley and Latimer, amongſt o- 
thers, felt the terrible effects of his vengeance. 
He had not ſo long deferred the ſatisfaction of 
cauſing Cranmer to periſh in the flames, if his 
own intereſt had not induced him to ſpare his 
lite for ſome time. It is pretended, he was 
natural ſon of Richard Woodvil, brother to 
queen Elizabeth, king Edward IV's wiſe, and 
that this was the cauſe of his ſo ſudden ad- 
vancement to the bithoprick of Winchetter, in 
the reign of Henry VIII. Dr. Burnet has 
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clearly proved, in his Hiſtory of the Reforma- 1555. 
tion, that Gardiner was one of the principal www 
authors of Henry's divorce with Catharine. 

'This, one would think, ſhould have rendered 

him equally odious with Cranmer to queen 
Mary; but his zeal for the Romiſh religion 
eftaced all. After his death, the chancellor- 

ſhip was executed by commiſſion, from the 

13th of November to the firſt of January fol- 
lowing, when Heath, archbiſhop of York, had 

the ſeals delivered to him. | z 

They day after diſſolving the parliament, The Pope 
the queen received a bull from Paul IV, erect- ny a 
ing Ireland into a kindom, rhis pope preſum- _ 
ing, that the erection made in the reign cf Ircland in- 
Henry VIII, was null and invalid. Proba- to a king- 
bly, the queen, who was full of ſcruples, was dom. 
not diſpleaſed to receive this bull without her Furnet. 
deſiring it. | 

The king's abſence, and Gardiner's death, The perſe- 
did not hinder the fires from being re. kind- ner 
led about the end of this year, for the burn- IJ“ 
ing of Proteſtants. This thews, that Philip 
and Gardiner were not the only authors of 
theſe violences, but that the ſource of them 
lay in the queen's furious bigotry. | 

It was likewiſe about this time that Charles Charles V. 
V, religned all his Spaniſh dominions to __ his 

2 . I A Onmnions 
Philip, at two different times. The follow- t Philip 
ing year, he reſigned likewiſe the imperial and his 
dignity to his brother Ferdinand f. Paul IV, brother 
long refuſed to own the new emperor, pre- Ferdinand. 
trending, that the reſignation of the empire Strada. 
ought to have been made to him. 

i he 21ſt of March, Cranmer ſuffered the 1556. 
martyrdom to which he had long been deſtin- Fabre! 
cd. He had been declared heretick from RR 
April, 1554 ; but this declaration was attend- 
ed with only a bare excommunication, the 
power of the judges, who had condemned 
him, reaching no farther. At laſt, in Sep- 


tember, 1555, he was tried at Oxſord betore 


two commiſſioners, one delegated from the 
pope, and one from the queen. His accuſa- 
tion contained, that he had been twice mar- 
ried ; that he had kept a wile ſecretly, in the 
reign of Henry VIII, and openiy in that of 
Edward ; that he had publiſhed heretical 
books, forſaken the communion of the Ro- 
miſh church, and denied the real preſence of 
Chriſt in the ſacrament. He owned all theſe 
facts, and upon his. confeſſion, was cited to 
appear before the pope within 80 days; a 
needleſs citation, ſince he was detained a pri- 
ſoner. The 14th of February, Bonner and 
Thirleby were ſent to Oxford to degrade him. 
Bonner executed his commiſſion with his uſu- 
al inſolence, and with bitter railleries and in- 
vectives againſt Cranmer, during the ceremo- 
ny; but Thirleby melted into tears. Cran- 
mer was clothed in pontifical robes made of 


* He was a man of ſome learning; for he underſtood the canon and civil law as well as moſt of his time, he wrote 
Latin with eaſe and purity ; and few of his contemporaries excelled him in the Greck language. Burner. --As to 
his perſon, his ſucceſſor, biſhop Poiner, gives this deſcription of him: He was of a ſwarthy colour, hanging look, 
frowning brows, eyes an inch within his head, hooked noſe, wide noſtrils, a ſparrow mouth, great hands, and long 


talons, rather than nails, upon his toes, which made him go uncaſy. Strype's notes on Godwin, 


ft Charles, after his retirement, delighted very much in mechanical curioſities, and particularly had great variety 
of clocks, which he tried a long time to cauſe to ſtrike exactly together, but could never bring it about. Whereupon 


he broke out into this remarkable exclamation, c How vain and fooliſh is it for princes to endcavour to make all their 
<« ſubjects be of one mind in religion, when no art is able to make a few clocks ſtrike together.“ Burnet, 
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Boox XVI. | 
1556. canvas, to render him ridiculous, and then 
ſtipt of that Indicrous atti:e, piece by piece, 
according to the ceremonies of degradation 
płactiſed in the church of Rome“. But what 
was ridiculous, was, his being condemned for 
lion- appearance at Rome, tho he was all the 

while a cloſe priſoner. | 
Ke fiens Death ſhould, of courſe, have immediately 


an abjura- followed the ſentence of the commiſſioners, and 


tion. his degradation; but ſo many ſnares were 


laid to overcome the conſtancy of this prelate, 
that, by infirmity, and the hopes of ſaving 
his lite, he was prevailed with to ſign an ab- 
taration. His enemies, it ſeems, ſhould have 
been fatisfied with engaging him in this weak- 
nels, but his death was what they wanted, 
and nothing leſs would content them. The 


The queen queen, who pretended a merit in forgiving 


figns 2 him his private offences, and in being moved 
warrant co 


Ne him Olly by a zeal for religion, ſeeing all her mea- 
burnt, fares broke by his abjuration, pulled off the 
Act. Pub, mask, and ſigned a warrant for burning him, 
| notwithſtanding his abjuration. Then it was 
that Cranmer came to himſelf, and, full of 

ſhame and confulion, retracted at the ſtake, 

and reſolved, the hand which had ſigned the 

fatal abjurarion, ſhould firſt ſuffer. He held 

it extended in the fire till it dropped offf, 

and then was obſerved to bear his breaſt with 

the other. Thus, he expired, teſtifying a re- 
pentance for the fault he had committed. His 

heart was found entire in the aſhes, after his 

whole body was conſumed, which occaſioned 

divers reflections, foreign to my purpoſe. The 

enemies of the reformation triumphed in the 

fall of this prelate, and the Proteſtants excuſ- 

ed him in the beſt manner they could. Pole 

was conſecrated archbiſhop of Canterbury the 


day after his death. It ſeems he had his 


Conge d' elire with his election, and his bulls 
from Rome diſpatched before this time, be- 
cauſe the order for the reſtitution of the tem- 

__ | poralities bears date the 21ſt of March, the 
day of Cranmer's death. It is, therefore, 
without foundation that Pole is accuſed of 
haſtening his death, to take poſſeſſion of his 
archbiſhoprick, becauſe there was almoſt a 
month between the queen's warrant for burn- 


ing Cranmer, and the execution. Pole had 


no need of Cranmer's death to be poſſeſſed of 
the archbiſhoprick, vacant ever ſince his pre- 
deceflor's condemnation. And, indeed, he was 
now archbiſhop of Canterbury before Cranmer 
died, having been elected in England, and 
approved by the pope, as is expreſſed in the 
order for reſtoring the temporalities, dated 

| the 21ſt of March. 

The per- All the reſt of this year was a continual 

Remo 4. and violent perſecution of the Proteſtants, 

contmued. . | 

Burner, The furious Bonner, who had the care of 
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puniſhing hereticks, not contented to burn 1556. 
them one by one, ſent them in troops to the Why 
flames; ſo that in the year 1556, 85 periſhed 


by his barbarity. The very women were not 


ſpared, and the fury of the perſecutors fell up- 

on innocent infants. In the iſle of Guernſey, 

a woman big with child being condemned to = 

be burnt, and the violence of the fire burſt- 5 

ing her womb, a boy fell into the flames, 

which being ſnatched out by one more merci- 

fal than the reſt, was, after a ſhort conſulta- 

tion, thrown in again by command of the 

E 1 who aſſiſted at the execution. , 
hile, by theſe violent proceedings, the The queen 

utter ruin of the Proteſtant religion was en- repairs old 

deavoured, the queen, on the other hand, la- _— 

boured to ſupport that of the church of Rome, ereꝭts new 

by repairing old monaſteries, and founding ones. 

new ones. - Perhaps ſhe had more advanced Burner. 

her deſign to reſtore the religious houſes, had 

not the nobility and gentry taken the alarm. 

It happened, even in the laſt ſeſſion of the 

parliament, that ſome of the commons, upon 

hearing a propoſal concerning that affair, laid 

their hands on their ſwords, and boldly faid, 

they knew how to defend their own proper- 

ties. The queen ſeeing ſo many obſtacles, and 

not thinking it proper at that time to pnſh 

the affair, reſolved to wait a more favourable 

opportunity, and proceed gradually. In the 

interim, ſhe gave a commiſſion to Bonner, and 

ſome others, to raze out of the publick records, 

whatever had been done by Henry VIII, againſt 

the monks and the pope, and particularly the 

accounts of the viſitations of monaſteries; and 

the renunciations of the papal authority by 

the monks. This has made the eccleſiaſtical 

hiſtory of that time very defeEtive, and yet, 

notwithſtanding the care of the commiſſioners, 

many records of this nature eſcaped their di- 

ligence, and remain to this day. 

The war {till continuing between France Affairs be- 
and Spain, without the intervention of the tween 
Englith, Philip was deſirous of either a peace France and 
or a truce; to have leiſure to fix himſelf firm- . 
ly on the throne, lately reſigned to him by 
the emperor, his father. His queen had me- 
diated for this peace or truce, and obtained, 
that the two kings ſhould ſend their ambaſſa- 
dors between Catais and Ardres, where rhey 
had, indeed, met rhe 21ſt of May, the laſt 

car, bur without coming to any concluſion. 
he advancement of Paul IV, to the papal 
throne, rendered the peace ſtill more difficult. 
He was a pope of the moſt extravagant pride, 
and tho 80 yeats old, was forming vaſt pro- 
jects. He cannot be better compared than 
to Julius II. He had two nephews, one a car- 
dinal, and the other governor of che eccleſiaſti- 
cal ſtate, and both mortal enemies of the fa- 


* His behaviour in this ceremony, was uniform and becoming: He was not ſorry, he ſaid, to be thus cut off, with 
all this pageantry, from any relation to the church of Rome, but declared it to be great injuſtice to condemn him for 
not going to Rome, when he was ſhur up in priſon; and denying the pope had any authority ove: him, appealed from 
this ſentence to a free general council. Burnet.------ This ſpectacle, as Godwin obſerves, was ſufficient, not only 
do extort compaſſion from his enemies, but even to melt inanimate things into tears. The primate of England, that 
lately flouriſhed in the higheſt honour and authority with princes, moſt venerable for his ſanctity of life, for his age, 
2 r gravity, and innumerable excellencies of mind, now by the malice of the Romaniſts, dreſt in a ridicu- 

0 


us old habit, 


death. 


T While he was burning, he ſometimes cryed out, That unworthy hand. Fax. 


Vor. II. 


aſted with ſcurrility and contemptuous revilings, and dragged to a moſt inhumane and tormenting 


mily 
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mily of the Colonni, whoſe ruin they had re- 
ſolved, and conſequently the king of Spain's, 
who ſupported ir. To effect their deſign, they 


perſuaded the pope, their uncle, that they 


had diſcovered a conſpiracy formed againſt 
him, by the Spaniards. In conſequence of 
this pretended diſcovery, they opened the 
packets of the duke of Alva, viceroy of Na- 
ples, and therein pretended to find inconteſt- 
able proofs. They committed cardinal Colonni 
to priſon, and arreſted the envoys of Philip 
and the queen of England. Then they ſeiſed 


Palliano and Nettuno, two towns belonging 


Pope Paul 
IV, makes 
a league 
with 


France a- 


ainſt 
pain. 
Thuanus. 


to the Colonni. 

But not ſatisfied wich this, they ſoon after 
induced their uncle, the pope, to declare war 
with Spain, without having either money or 
troops to ſupport it. He was, therefore, obli- 
ged to have recourſe to the King of France, 
who was in actual war with Philip. For this 


purpoſe, he propoſed to him the conqueſt of 


the kingdom of Naples, and offered him all 
his forces to execute that deſign, provided he 
would aſſiſt him in the war he had undertaken. 
This propoſal being laid before the council of 
France, the cardinal of Lorrain ſupported it 


with all his intereſt. This cardinal had then 


A truce 
conclude 
between 
France and 
Spain. 
Thuanus. 


ſuch influence over the court, that no perſon 


almoſt durſt contradict him, tho? it was eaſy to 
ſee that a league with the po 


ope could bring 
no advantage to the king. The cardinal's 
view was to procure for his brother, the duke 


of Guiſe, the command of the army which 


ſhould be ſent into Italy. 

This league, offenſive and defenſive, was, 
therefore, begun at Paris, and ſigned at Rome, 
where the cardinals of Lorrain and Tournon 
had repaired the beginning of October, 1555. 
The pope promiſed the inveſtiture of Naples 
to a ſon of France; and the king, on his part, 
engaged to ſend into that country an army of 
12000 foot, 500 men at arms, and as many 
light horſe. But ſoon after, by the mediation 
of Mary, Henry II. and Philip concluded a 
five years truce, ſigned the 5th of February, 
1556. The pope complained loudly, that the 
king of France had lett him to the vengeance 
of the Spaniards. Indeed, the duke of Alva 


had now approached Rome, and taken ſome 


places, and amongſt the reſt, Oſtia, which the 
pope's nephews had neglected to ſtore. In 
this extremity, the pope and his nephews, had 
no other refuge, than to prevail with the king 
of France to break the truce with Spain. Ir 
was with this view that cardinal Caraffa re- 
paired to Paris, as legate a latere, deciaring, 


that he came to effect a peace between the 


two crowns. 


At the ſame time, the pope 


loaded with praiſes the queen of England, for 


mediating a truce, and exhorted her not to 


leave her work unfiniſhed, but endeavour to 


change the truce into a firm and laſting peace. 
In the interim, rhe legate, by his intrigues 


tle atrade between that empire and England. See Stow.--Three Engliſh ſhi 
_ Ruſſia, under the conduct of Sir Henry Willoughby, in order to ſettle a trade in that country; in rhe 
queen Mary incorporated the Merchant Adventurers to theſe parts, into a company, conſiſtin 


24 aſſiſtants; and Sebaſtian Cabot, born in Briſtol, of Genoeſe parents was comſidtuttd che fill governot, being the 


and magnificent promiſes, prevailed, at laſt, 


teſtants periſhed, 


with the king to break the truce, without al- 1556. 
ledging other reaſon, than that the pope was 
oppreſſed by the Spaniards, tho' his holineſs 

had firſt declared war againſt Spain. 

In January, 1557, cardinal Pole viſited both 1557. 
the univerſities. - Whilſt he was at Cambridge, The bones 
Bucer and Fagius, two German divines, dead of Fagrus | 
ſome years before, were ridiculouſly cited be- _ —_— 
fore the commiſſioners to give an account of Cam- 
their faith, and upon their non-appearance, bridge. 
both were condemned to be burnt. This ſen- Burnet. 
tence was followed by a warrant from the 
court to execute it, and the two bodies in 
their coffins were tied to ſtakes, and conſum m 
ed to aſhes. Ar Oxford, Peter Martyr's wife 3 Fang 
was dug out of her grave, by order of the le- artyr 
gate, and buried in a dunghill, becauſe hav- dug up. 
ing been a nun, ſhe had broke her vow. At 
firſt a proceſs was intended aga inſt her as a 
heretlik ; but as ſhe had never learned to 
ſpeak Engliſh, no witneſs could be produced 
to ſwear, 15 had ever heard her utter any he- 
reſy. If all had been thus dug up, who might 
have been preſumed to die heretics ſince the re- 
format ion, there would have been work enough. 

In all appearance, the ſuffering Peter Martyr 
to go out of the kingdom was heartily re- 
pented. If the body of his wife was thus 
treated, what muſt he have expected, had he 
been ſtill in the hands of his perſecutors“? 

The violences, hitherto, acted upon both The ma- 
the dead and the living, had a quite contrary giſtrates 
effect to what the queen had imagined. The . 
eccleſiaſticks only continued their rage; but — 
the magiſtrates began to relax, and ſcrupled ton. 
to be the inſtruments of theſe barbarities. The 
council being, \informed of it, wrote circular 
letters to all the towns, to inflame their zeal 
in the perſecution of hereticks; bur theſe let- 
ters produced no great effect. 

The queen and her miniſters enraged to The queen 


hear from all parts, that the number of the grants a 


Proteſtants increaſed rather than leſſened, re- ommiſſion 
ſolved, as ſome have aſſured, to erect an in- cg f. te 
quiſition in England, like that in Spain. To inquiſtion 
this end, a commiſſion was granted the laſt in Eng- 
year, empowering 21 commiſſioners to ſit up- land. 

on tryals of hereſy, with a power ſo unlimit- Purnet. 
ed, that no other rules were preſcribed than 

their diſcretion, nor any perſon whatever ex- 
empted from their juriſdiction. This was 
followed by a perſecution, in which 79 Pro- 


While theſe things paſſed in England, the The duke 
duke of Guiſe arrived in Italy, with the army of Guiſe 
deſigned for the conqueſt of Naples. He ſtaid marches 
ſome time at Rome, where he found nothing * 
ready of what the pope had promiſed; never- 
theleſs, he entered the kingdom of Naples, in 
April, where he performed no great exploits. 

Soon after, he was recalled by the pope to the 
relief of Rome, cloſely blacked up by the 
duke of Alva, + | Phil 
On the other hand, Philip finding, the geawbue 


About the beginning of this year, came an ambaſſy to England, from Evan Baſilowitz, emperor of Ruſſia, to ſet- to bring 


chief encourager of this branch of trade. Hackluit. 


ps baving firſt in the year 1553, failed to Mary to « 
in the year 1355, rupture 
of four conſuls, and With 
France. 
Thuanus. 


French 


ET. STR, 


Book 
1557.1 


- 


XVI. 
French had broken the trace, reſolved to ex- 
ert his utmoſt to eſtabliſn his reputation in the 
beginning of his reign. He raiſed for this 
purpoſe an army of 50, odo men, who wete to 


act in Picardy; and to make himſelf more 
formidable, tried all ways to gain the queen 
to his intereſts, notwithſtanding the agree- 
ment in their marriage articles, and his oath 
to give no occaſion of rupture between Eng- 
land and France. His creatures about Mary 
perpetually inſinuated to her, that ſhe was ill 
treated by the king of France, who not con- 
tent with receiving the Engliſh fugitives that 
retired into his dominions, had even given 
penſions to ſeveral. "Theſe inſinuations began 


to operate on the queen. But to put her 


quite out of humour wirh Henry, an artifice 
was uſed, which ſucceeded according to the 
deſires of thoſe who contrived it, probably, 


to do Philip ſervice. Dr. Wotton, the Eng- 


liſh ambaſſador in France, ſent for one of his 
nephews to Paris, and gave him proper in- 
ſtructions to accompliſh the project. This 
young man applying himſelf to one of the 
king's gentlemen, deſired a private audience 
of the king, ſaying, he had an affair of great 


conſequence to communicate to his majeſty. 
The king refuting to ſee him, ordered him to 


apply to the conſtable of Montmorency. Wot- 


ton, in his conference with the conſtable, told 


him, he was fent by the inhabitants of Calais, 


who were generally Proteſtants, and deſirous 
to put themſelves into the hands of the French 
king, provided they might have liberty to 
profeſs their religion. The conſtable liſtening 
to this propoſition, bid him explain how it 
might be effected, and liking the project, told 
Wotton to come to him again and talk of this 
affair; but Wotton, / inſtead of returning to 
the conſtable, ace ſeas back into Eng- 
lang, and made his report to the queen and 
her miniſters of what paſſed at Paris. Where- 
upon the queen thought the king of France 
was no longer to be regarded, ſince, in the 
midſt of peace, he was forming projects to 
ſurpriſe Calais. It appears, that in February 
ſhe had reſolved upon a ruptute with France, 


ſince, by an order of the 19th of the ſame 


and juſtices of the peace to levy forces, and 


month, commiſſioners were ſent to the ſheriffs 


have them in a readineſs to march upon the 
firſt notice. Soon after, another affair hap- 
pened, which furniſhed her with the deſired 
prerence to declare war againſt France. 


Stafford at One Stafford having ſecretly obtained aſſiſ- 
the head of tance from the court of France, afſembled 


ſome men 
from 
France, 
raiſes an 
inſurrecti- 
on. 

Stow. 


ſome Engliſni fugitives, and embarquing them, 


landed them in Scotland, towards the end of 


April, and marched directly to Scarborough, 
where he ſeiſed the caſtle, and publiſhed a 
manifefts againſt the queen, pretending ſhe 
had forteired all her right to the crown, by in- 
troducing Spaniards into the kingdom. He 


had even the boldneſs to aflume the title of 


protector of England; but the earl of Weſt- 


moreland, aſſembling ſome troops in the north, 


* 


retook Scarborough, and made Stafford pri- 
ſoner, with three of his accomplices, 
King Philip arrived the zoth of March, in 


With this reinforcement he made a 
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England, where 8000 men were ready to paſs 1557 
into the Low-Countries ; and, ſoon after hi 


arrival, the queen ſent a herald to declare war 
againſt France. 


hilip ar- 
The 17th of June the 8000 Eroland. 


Engliſh, commanded by the earl of Pembroke, The queen 


left England, and joined the Spaniſh army un- declares 


der the conduct of the duke of Savoy; after War a- 


which Philip himſelf departed in July, 
tutn to Bruſſels. 7 


| 8 gainſt 
to re France. 
Godwin. 


The duke of Savoy having made a feint, St. Quin- 
for a month, to attack ſeveral places in Picar- tin beſieg- 


dy, fell ſuddenly upon St. 
was in an ill condition, and had only a garri- 
fon of zoo men. All that the conſtable, who 
commanded the French army, could do, was 
to detach his nephew, admiral Chat illon, with 


 3ooo men, to throw himſelf into the town. 


The admiral ſucceeded in part, having got in 
the night, through the quarters of the be- 
fiegers ; but inſtead of 3000, only 700 fol- 
lowed him, the reſt having loft their way. 
gallant 
defence, in hopes that the conſtable, tho 
much weaker than the enemy, would uſe all 
poſſible endeavours to relieve him, and indeed 
nothing was neglected by the conſtable. He 
was even fo ſucceſsful as ro throw Andelot, 
brother of the admiral, into the place, with 
500 men; but in his return, after his ſucceſs, 
he was attacked by the dnke of Savoy, who 
routed his army, killed 2500 of his men, and 
took him priſoner. In this battle, called the 
battle of St. Laurence, (becauſe fought on 


the loth of Auguſt, the day dedicated to that 


faint) France loſt a great number of princes 
and nobtemen, killed or made priſoners. The 
conſternation was ſo great, that if rhe duke 
of wo had marched directly ro Paris, it 
was believed, nothing conld have prevented 
his entrance. But inſtead of this, he drew 
back to his lines, and, eight days after, car- 
ried the town by ſtorm, and took the admiral 
priſoner on the breach. All France exclaim- 


ed againſt the pope, who had occaſioned this 


rupture. But the blow was ſtruck. The 
king of France's laſt reſource was, to call the 
duke of Guiſe out of Italy, where he was 
making no great progreſs. 


Quintin, which © 


d. 
Bur 


net. 


When the pope heard the queen of Eng- The pope 
land had declared war againſt France, he was intends to 
ſo angry with Pole, as if he could have hin- recall Pole. 


dered it, that he recalled all his legates, in- Burnet 


cluding Pole in the number ; but Karne, the 
Engliſh ambaſſador, remonſtrated to him, by 
ſome cardinals, the miſchiefs which, from 
thence, might enſue to religion. At laſt, af- 
ter many ſollicitations and remonſtrances, the 
pope, without revoking his order, promiſed 
only, it ſhould not be notified to Pole, and 
told the ambaſſador, he was inclined to con- 


tinue the cardinal in his legation, if the queen - 


ſhould defire it. This was before the battle 
of St. Laurence; but when news of the loſs 
of this battle, and the recalling of the duke 
of Guiſe were brought to him, he was again 
extremely incenſed againſt Pole, and reſolved 
to facrifice him to his revenge. For this pur- 


Poſe he ſent for Peyto, the queen's confeſſor, 


to Rome, and, creating him cardinal, put in- 
to 


Spain. 


The queen 
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1557. to his hands the bull of Pole's revocation, 
aud appointed him for his legate in England; 
burt the queen, being informed of this, wrote 

to Peyto, who was on his return, that it he 
offered to ſer foot in England, ſhe would bring 

him within the Prxmunire. This letter ſtopt 

his journey. In the interim, tho the pope's 

brief was not delivered to him, Pole abſtain- 

ed from the functions of his legateſhip, being 
unwilling to give the haughty pontiff a plau- 


ſible pretence of complaint, who had long 


| hared him. 3 
When the duke of Guiſe had quitted Ita- 
ly, the pope, unable to defend himſelf againſt 
the duke of Alva, who was near Rome, made 
a peace with Spain, and left France in the 
lurch. By a ſecret article of this treaty, Pole 

was reſtored to his office of legate. 

In the interim, Henry being recovered from 


'The pope 
makes a 
peace with 


The duke 


of Guiſe his conſternation, by Philip's not improving 
rerurns ro * yo S 
France, his advantages, the duke of Guiſe had time 


Henry ſol- to come to his aſſiſtance, and was, immedi- 


licits the ately, conſtituted his lieutenant-general. On 
queen te- the other hand, Henry ſollicited the queen- 
Scorhund, regent of Scotland to break the peace with 
to a rup- England, and that princeſs was as ready to 


ture with oblige him. But ſhe had a powerful party a- 
England. gainſt her, which was for preſerving the peace. 


Buchanan. Wulierefore, as ſhe could not bring the ſtates 


to the reſolution ſhe deſired, ſhe took another 
courſe to accompliſh her deſign. She fort ĩfied 
Aymouth, contrary to an expreſs article of 
the treaty. lately concluded with England; 
and thereby engaged the Engliſh to oppoſe it 
with force. This produced, indeed, a breach 
between the two nations; and the Scotch ar- 
my, commanded by d'Oyſel, even entered 
the frontiers of England; but the ſtates {till 
hoping to repair the breach made in the peace, 
without their conſent, required d'Oyſel, by 
an expreſs order, to return, which he was 
forced to obey. The regent, ſeeing how low 
her authority was, preſſed the court of France 
to haſten the marriage of the queen, her 
daughter, with the dauphin, to the end that 
prince, being in poſſeſſion of Scotland, might 
be more maſter of its forces and = 
Henry improving this advice, immediately, 


ſent ambaſladors into Scotland, to ſettle wich 


the ſtates the marriage articles. 

The war which was preparing in Scotland, 
and that already began in France, greatly em- 
barraſſed the queen, becauſe ſhe wanted mo- 
ney. She tried to raiſe money by way of 
loans; but without ſucceſs. She was, there- 
fore, obliged to call a parliament for the 2oth 
of January, tho' with regret, becauſe ſhe 
feared, that to obtain a ſupply, ſhe ſhould be 


forced to remit her ſeverities againſt the Pro- 
teſtants. | | 


in great 
difficulties. 
Burnet. 


. About the and of the year, Philip gave no- 
De to dice to the queen, of a deſign forming by the 


take care Court of France upon Calais, and made her 
of Calais. an offer of his forces to ſtrengthen the garri- 
Hollingſh. ſon, which he knew to be weak. This ad- 
vice, being laid before the council, was, im- 
mediately, ſuſpected to be an artifice of Phi- 
lip, to put himſelf in poſſeſſion of Calais, on 
Pretence of reinforcing the garriſon. This, 


— 


of ENGLAND. 

tho' a bare ſuſpicion, was not entirely impoſ- 1557. 

ſible. In the interim, the counſellors, as i. 

it had been a moſt evident truth, could not 

believe that France had any intention to be- 

ſiege the town, tho? it was not provided with 

the fourth part of the neceſſary troops and 

ammunition. It ſeemed, that the ſole repu- 

tation of the town was to be its ſecurity. So, 

the advice was neglected, and nothing done 

for its relief, tho? the governor, William, lord 

Wentworth, was not wanting in his ſollicita- 

tions. . 1 
Nothing leſs was to be expected from a The ego 

council compoſed chiefly of eccleſiaſticks, who 85 loſs of 

were only intent upon the ruin of the Prote- 17 

ftants. After ſo ſhameful a neglect of pro- Stow. 

viding for the ſafety of Calais, the queen and 

her miniſters were in the utmoſt conſternation, 

upon the news that the town was actually 

loft. The duke of Guiſe beſieged it the 

firſt of January, and carrying the fort called 

Newnambridge, which commanded the ave- 

nues from the land, and alſo the Risbank 

which commanded the harbour, obliged the 

governor to capitulate the ſeventh day of the 

ſiege. After he was maſter of the place, he 

ordered all the Engliſh to depart, as Edward 

III. had expelled the French, 210 years be- | 


fore. Then he fate down before Guiſnes, And of 
commanded by lord Grey, with a garriſon Guiſnes 


of 1100 men; but the garriſon was ſo diſcou- aud flames. 


Burnet. 


raged by the loſs of Calais, that on the firſt 
attack, they quitted the town, and retired 
into the citadel. In the interim, the Engliſh 
governor perceiving the French were fallen to 
plundering, made a fally, and beat them out 
of the town; but deſpairing to keep ir, ſet 
it on fire, and retired. Soon after, the French 
cloſely inveſted the citadel, and in an aſſault 
the garriſon loſt 300 men. After this, the go- 
vernor ſeeing no poſſibility of a longer refiſt- 
ance, ſurrendered himſelf priſoner of war, 
with his whole garriſon. The caſtle of Hames, 
ſituated in an almoſt inaccefſible marſh, might 
have made ſome reſiſtance; but the garriſon 
fled, and left it to the French. Thus, in the 
middle of winter, and in leſs than 15 days, 
the Engliſh loſt all the remains of their an- 
tient conqueſts in France, by the incapacity 
of a queen, whoſe thoughts were wholly en- 
groſſed by one affair, as if the deſtruction of 
the Proteſtants had alone merited her appli- 
cation ; and by the negligence, if it PI" 
no worſe name, of her council. Such was the 
fruit, England reaped from her alliance with 
Spain, notwithſtanding all Gardiner's care to 
prevent a mixture of intereſts þetween the two 


crowns. The non-performance of this article 


thews, how the reſt would have been obſery- 
ed, if Philip, had he had any children by the 
queen, could have introduced himſelf, as their 
guardian, into the government of the king- 


dom. he unea- 
The loſs of Calais made great noiſe in E ſineſs of 
| great noiſe in Eng- the queen, 


land. The Proteſtants took occaſion to ar- upon this 

raign the government; and the creatures of loſs, and 

the court were ſo confounded, that they durſt che mur- , 

not open their mouths in juſtification of the 5 

miniſtry. Some accuſed them of * o- Burnet. 
thers 
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thers of incapacity, and their moſt zealous ad- 


herents could not but own tfleir negligence. 
The two governors, of Calais and Guilnes, 
were the moſt unhappy. - Beſides the loſs of 
their reputation, the miniſters, to inſinuate to 
the people, that theſe places were loſt by their 
fault, ſuffered them to remain priſoners, and 
no care was taken for their releaſe. But no 
one had a more lively ſenſe of this loſs than 
the queen. She perfectly knew the value 
of Calais after it was taken, which rendered 
England always formidable to France, becauſe 
the Engliſh could, in 24 hours, land great ar- 
mies in that kingdom. The greatneſs of the 


toſs has ſince been ſtill more ſenſibly felt. 


From that time, France, except when diſtract- 
ed with civil wars, no more ſhewed for Eng- 
land that regard, ſhe was before forced to pay. 


Philj Immediately after the taking of Calais, 
Prelles the Philip ſtrongly preſſed the queen to make a 
23 20 vigorous effort to recover it, before France 
puſh for had time to repair and fortify it. But it was 
the reco- not poſſible for the miniſters to find means to 
very of execute ſuch an undertaking. Upon a com- 
3 putation of the neceſſary expence for the fleet 
= army, it was judged dangerous, conſider- 
ing the general diſcontent, to load the peo- 

ple with fo great a burden, even tho' the par- 

liament 45 be brought to a compliance. 

This was ſent to Philip, in a letter of thanks 

for his advice and offers. But beſides this rea- 

ſon, there was another of great weight, viz. 

the fears of the miniſtry, the council, and the 

queen herſelf, that the ſiege of Calais would 

oblige them to interrupt the perſecution. So, 

in the belief that one year more would ſuffice 

to deſtroy the reformation and the reformed, 

they judged it proper to defer the ſiege of Ca- 

lais till a more convenient ſeaſon. 

The par- The parliament, which met the 2oth of 
lawent January, did nothing conſiderable, beſides 
FbCdy to Sranting a ſubſidy to the queen, after the 
the queen, Clergy had led the way. The houſe of com- 
mons was filled with perpetual complaints 
that, by the pernicious counſels of the mini- 

ters, the queen had exhauſted her treaſury, 

by the reſtitution of the church-lands, and 

new foundations of the monaſteries. | 

A propo-- This affair being finiſhed, the friends of 
ſal in the the court brought iñ a bill to confirm all the 
. Houle 8: queen's letters patents, without explaining 
cſs > themſelves farther.. This was ſtrenuouſly op- 
great ſu- poſed by one of the members, who urged, 
Gigi: that a power ſo unlimited would put the king- 

racutes, 


dom in danger, and the queen in a capacity 
to diſpoſe of the crown from the right heirs. 
The commons were offended with theſe inſi- 
nuations againſt the queen, and ſent the mem- 
ber to priſon; but tho' the queen ſeemed 
pleaſed with the zeal of the commons for her 
reputation, ſhe clearly ſaw how far they were 
trom any thoughts to deprive the princeſs E- 
lizabeth of the crown. It is not known, what 


was the intent of ſo general a confirmation; 


but it is likely, the authors had ſome view diſ- 


_ advantageous to Elizabeth. 


* She was ſo affected with it, that ſhe abandoned herſelf to deſpair; and told thoſe about her, ſhe ſhould die, 
tho they were be ſtrangers to the cauſe of her death; but if they would know i hereaſter, they mult diſſect her, 


and they ſhoul 


find Calais at her heart, Godwin, - 
Vor. II. 


\ 


could bear the fight of but very few perſons. 


In this ſeſſion, Ambroſe and Robert Dud- 1558. 
ley, ſons of the late duke of Northumber- .. 


land, were reſtored in blood. Henry, their Two fons 


brother, loſt his life at the ſiege of St. Quin- fg as 
tin. After this, the parliament was ptorogued Northum- 
from the 7th of March, to the 7th of No- berland re- 
vember. f „ Kored to 


In April, this year, the dauphin, at laſt, — 
married Mary, the young queen of Scots. Stow. 

After many difficult ies, the ſtates of Scotland The dau- 
ge the dauphin the title of king of Scot- phin mar- 


nd, upon a ſolemn promiſe. from his father, ried to the 


that he ſhould content himſelf with the bare $,,,. th 


- 1 a Scots. 
title, and not concern himſelf in the govern= Buchanan: 


ment of the kingdom. N 
The princeſs Elizabeth was now in more The prin- 


danger than ever. The queen ſenſibly declin- {5 Elza- 


ed in her health. She had not been well ma- _ a 
naged during her pretended pregnancy, be- 1 
cauſe ſhe having committed herſelf to the care — 
of women, who only flattered her, ſhe had 
neglected to conſult the phyſicians, who might 

have prevented the conſequences of that acci- 

dent, From that time ſhe never enjoyed a 

ſound health. She was naturally. melancholy, 

and this remper was increaſed by her man 
mortifications in the two former reigns. Af- 
terwards, the diſguſt of the king, her huſ- 

band, of which ſhe was but too ſenſible, till 


augmented her melancholy; and the loſs of 


Calais, brought her to {ſuch a ſtate, that ſhe 


* 


The body ſimpathiſed with the mind, and ſhe 


felt herſclf grow daily weaker. In this con- 


dition, ſhe was troubled with the ſame re- 
flections on her ſiſter Elizabeth's account, that 

had before diſturbed Edward on her's, viz. 

that after her death what ſhe had with ſo 

much pains eſtabliſhed, would be infallibly o- 
verturned. The biſhops were ſtrongly per- 

ſuaded of this. They were not ignorant that 
Elizabeth, whatever pains ſhe took to con- . 
ceal it, was a Proteſtant in her heart, and a 
even induced to be fo from her temporal in- 
tereſt. Hence ſome were perpetually inſinu- 

ating to the queen, the neceſſity of putting 

her out of the way. Gardiner had been of 
this opinion, and frequently ſaid, © It was in Hollingfh: 


« vain to lop off the branches while the tree 
« was ſuffered to ſtand,” It is arenen 
h 


this advice had never been followed! T. 
queen was a bigot to the laſt degree. It gave 
her no remorſe to ſpill human blood, when 


religion was the pretence. So, in all appear- 


ance, ſhe would not have ſpared a ſiſter, 


whom ſhe conſidered as a baſtard; had not 
God ſuffered the politicks of Philip to prevail 
over the zeal of the queen, his ſponſe. For 
at the very time I am ſpeaking of, when the 
ſpirit of perſecution rendered men deaf to 
reaſon, juſtice and hamanity, to what can be 
aſcribed, but to the particular protection of 
Heaven, the preſervation of this princeſs, 
whom ſo many reaſons demanded as a facrt- 
fice to the Romiſh religion? But God, who 
has ſet bounds to the ſea, reftrains alſo the 


R. 5 fury 
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558. fury of petſecutors, and prevents them from 
Wy wv maſſicring thoſe perſons whom he has reſerved. 
for the peace of his church. However this be, 
Elizabeth was, contrary to all probability, 
preſerved through Mary's whole reign, and 
particularly in the latter part of it, when the 
appeared to be molt in danger. ahh) 
The king Some time after the prorogation of the 
of Sweden parliament, the king of Sweden ſent a gen- 
demands tleman to Elizabeth, to inform her of his de- 
_ Ps; ſign to demand her in marriage, and to de- 
dern in fire her conſent. This meſſenger deſiring a 
marriage. private audience, ſhe would not grant it, 
Burnet. without firſt knowing his meſſage. After ſhe 
= cee. was informed, the ſent him a poſitive anſwer, 
es herſelf that the would receive no ſuch propoſal but by 

the queen's direction. The meſſenger repli- 
ed, his maſter acted like a lover, who would 
not eſpouſe a princeſs, without being firſt ſure 
of her conſent, by which he teſtified his eſteem 
for her; but when ſhe had once allowed his 
addreſſes, he would then, as a king, demand 
her by his ambaſſador. But this was not ca- 
pable to make her alter her reſolution; for on 
the contrary, ſhe ſignified to him, that the 
king of Sweden would oblige her, in think- 
ing no more of her. This anſwer, one would 
think, _ have ſatisfied the Swediſh am- 
baſſadors, then arrived in London, ſince the 
king, their maſter, reſolved not to marry Eli- 
zabeth without her confent, and yet they pro- 
poſed the marriage to the queen. This gives 
occaſion to ſuſpect, that the Swedith gentle- 
man, who deſired a private audience of the 
princeſs, had not received his comiſſion im- 
mediately from the king, his maſter, but from 


the ambaſſadors, and that the queen's mini- 


ſters had induced them to ſound the princeſs, 
in order to draw her into a ſnare. However 
this be, preſently after, the queen ordered 
her to be told, that ſhe was pleaſed with her 
anſwer to the Swediſh gentleman ; that the 
ambaſſadors had, in their king's name, de- 


manded her in marriage, in which ſhe deſired 


to know her mind. Elizabeth replied, ſhe 
was content with her condition, and that, if 
the queen would allow her to purſue her own 
inclination, ſhe proteſted, a ſingle life was, to 
her, preferable to a marriage with the greateſt 
prince in the world. Thus, the affair pro- 
ceeded no farther. © 

The loſs of Calais, and the ſeſſion of the 


The per- 
parliament, had given ſome reſpite to the Pro- 


ſecution 


renewed. teſtants; but in the end of March, the per- 
Burnet. 


ever. The queen herſelf, exceeding her pre- 
rogative, publiſhed a proclamation, < That 
c whoever had any heretical books, and did 
< not preſently burn them, without reading, 
© ſhould be eſteemed rebels, and executed 
« without delay, by the martial law.” On 
the other hand, ſhe expreſsly forbid: to pra 
for thoſe who were executed, or even to ſay, 
© God help them.“ This cauſed the author 
of the Hiſtory of the Reformation judiciouſly 
to remark, that it C was not ſo much the con- 
« verſion, as the deſtruction of thoſe they 
« called hereticks, that the biſhops deſired.” 
A convincing proof of this was ſeen ſoon af- 


ſecution was renewed with greater fury than 


ter. One Benbridge being tied to the ſtake, 1558. 
through the violence of the flames, cried - out, www 
« I recant.” Whereupon, the ſheriff order- 
ed the fire to be immediately extinguiſhed, 
and the ſufferer ſigned an abjuration dictated 
to him; but ſoon after he received an order 
from court, to burn the condemned perſon, 
and come himſelf to London, where he was 
committed to priſon. The fury of the perſe- 
cutors was ſo extreme, that tho' they were 
roing to loſe the queen, they ceaſed not theſe 
Eventies. About a week before her death, 
five perſons were burnt at Canterbury, and 
in this laſt year of her reign, 39 Proteſtants 


ſuffered martyrdom in ſeveral places. Au- The num 
thors are not agreed concerning the number ber of Pro- 


of thoſe who died in the flames during Ma- teſtants 
rv's reign, Thoſe who ſay the leaſt, reckon rag ta 
284 ; Poe others affirm, that in the two firſt gurnes 
years of the perſecution, which began in 
1555, 800 were put to death. 
While theſe tragedies were acting in differ- rh 
ent places of the kingdom, the queen, who was ſe A 
deeply affected with the loſs of Calais, was „ fucceſf. 
willing to make one effort to repair it. Philip ag Pub. 
had adviſed to try to ſeiſe Breſt, For this 
purpoſe, ſhe put to ſea a fleet of 120 ſhips, 
commanded by the lord Clinton, who landed at 
Conqueſt, and burnt that ſmall town, but the 
country riſing upon the Engliſh, obliged them 
to retire to their ſhips, with the loſs of 600 
of their men. The whole country being in 


arms to oppoſe a ſecond deſcent, and freſh 


troops daily arriving in theſe parts, the Eng- 
liſh admiral, who had only 7000 men, thought 
it not proper to engage in any new action, 

and returned. Such was the benefit the queen 

reaped from this expenſive armament. She 4 peace 
was now ſenſible, that the continuation of the negonated 
war would procure her no advantage, and at Cam- 
readily conſented to a negotiation. then pro- bray. 
poſed for a peace between France, England, 
and Spain. Cambray was the place appoinr- 

ed Jay the congreſs, which was opened in Oc- 

tober. 


The parliament "hems the 5th of No- The par- 


vember, the queen demanded aſſiſtance to liament 


a 3 | meets. 
continue the war, in C ſe the negotiation The. ueen 


ſhould miſcarry. The houſe of commons was demandin 
ſo little inclined to grant her requeſt; that ſhe a ſupply o 
was obliged to ſend the chancellor, and 10 o- money, is 
ther lords, to lay the ill ſtate of he? affairs be- 4s off, 
fore them, and pray them to haſten the nen 
ceſſary ſupplies. This ſolicitation producing 
ſome effect, the commons debated, that and 
the two following days, upon a ſubſidy ; but 
the queen's death put an end to their conſul- 
tations, | | = 

She had been ſome time afflicted with a Her death. 
dropſy, which being much increaſed the be- Godwin. | 
ginning of November, carried her off the 


y 17th of the ſame month, in the 43d year of 


her age, after a reign of five years, four 
months, and 11 days. 


Cardinal Pole followed her withih 16 hours. pg 


He was a prelate of a ſweet and moderate death, and 


temper, who would have been glad to bring character. 

back, by fair and lawful means, the Engliſh Eurnet. 

to their antient belief, but approved not the 
methods 


e queen 
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1558. methods of fire and ſword. This gave his 
enemies room to repreſent him as a little in- 


Queen 
Mary's 


clined to the Proteſtant religion, or, at leaſt, 


a8 one of too tender a diſpoſirion for that 


time. Neither the queen, nor Philip, nor 


the pope, nor Gardiner, nor the biſhops ſub- 


ſtitated in the place of the ejected Proreſtant 
biſhops, were perſons to be guided by his mo- 
derate maxims. Accordingly, Pole was never 
conſulted on religion, tho' in all other aftairs 
the queen placed a great confidence in him. 
Pope Paul IV. was his ſworn enemy. It was 


he, who by his ſlanders prevented his aſcend- 


ing the papal throne on the death of Paul III, 
tho' he was elected in the conclave. ] 
that time, believing Pole could not forgive 
him ſuch an injury, he never ceaſed doin 
him ill offices. Aud when he was himſelt 
pope, he often gave him marks of his enmi- 
ty. It is even pretended, that when he re- 


his room, he intended to puniſh him ſevere- 
ly, for having been too gentle to the Pro- 
teſtants; but Philip and Mary took him into 
their protection. f | 

The exceſſive 1 of queen Mary is 
evident from the Hiſtory of her reign. To 


charakter. thig the 


joined a temper cruel and vindictive, 


From 


* 


The Reign ef MARY. 


unite them, ſhe plainly ſhewed, ſhe was in- 


clined to cruelty, as well by nature as zeal. 


She had the - misfortune to be encouraged in 
this diſpoſition by all who approached her. 
King Philip was naturally motoſe ; Gardiner 


© was one. of the moſt revengeful men living; 


Bonner was a fury; and the other biſhops 


were choſen from amongſt the moſt cruel and 


barbarous of the clergy. This was the qua- 
liey by which alone a man was thought wor- 
thy of the epiſcopal dignity. The perſecu- 
tion, therefore, againſt the Proteſtants in this 
reign, has nothing which ought to ſeem 
ſtrange. Dr. Burnet ſays, Mary had a gene- 


g rous diſpolifion of mind, Ir were to be wiſh- 


ed, he had given us ſome paſlages of her life, 
where this generoſity appeared. For my part, 


I find but one action to approve in her whole 
called him from his e to put Peyto in 


reign. This was her rejecting the Spaniſh 


ambaſlador's project, to make herſelf abſolute 


at the expence of the laws and liberties of 
the nation. She diſcovered no great capacity 
in the government of her dommions; and the 
loſs of Calais, tho there: was not ſomething 
more odious, would be an everlaſting blot up- 
on her reign. - 5 
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which ſhe endeavoured to confound with zeal 1 558. 
for religion. But when it was not poſſible to. 
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The Reign of queen ELIZABETH; containing the ſpace of 44 years, 
„„ and four months. 


1538. HE death of Mary, tho? ſoreſeen, 
9 ſtruck the counſellors and miniſters 
een 


with aſtoniſhment. They were all of 
death con. the Prevailing religion; and had adviſed, or, 


cealed for at leaſt, approved the perſecution which the 


ſome time. Proteſtants lately groaned under, and now, in 


Camden. all likelihood, the Proteſtants were going in 


their turn to govern. Mary's deceaſe was, 
therefore, concealed for ſome hours, to give 
time to conſult what was to be done; but as 
the parliament was fitting, it was not in their 
power to decide any thing concerning the ſuc- 


ceſſion, eſpecially as it was clearly ſettled by 


the will of Henry VIII, authoriſed by an act 


of parliament which had never been repealed ; 


wherefore their conſultation ended only in a 
meſlage to inform the parliament of the queen's 
death ; which was all that could be done on 
this occaſion. The news was firſt communi- 
cated to the houſe of lords, who immediately 
conſidered the rights of the perſons who might 
pretend to the crown. If this affair had been 
left to the deciſion of the civil or common law, 
there would have been no ſmall difficulty, fo 
much had Henry perplexcd it by his divorces, 
and by contradictory acts of parliament ; but, 
in England, the parliament, which includes 
the king, lords, and commons, is the ſupreme 


2 n * Daa... 1 


legiſlator, and, when force does not interpoſe, 1558 
the validity of its laws are unqueſtionable. AQ 
Henry VIII, obtained an act, impowering him | 


to ſettle the line of ſucceſſion as he ſhould think 


proper. He placed Elizabeth next to her ſiſter. 
Mary, tho' both had been declared baſtards. 


This ſufficed to give Elizabeth a right, which 


the parliament could not conteſt, fince it was 


a a parliamentary right, as founded in the act 


to impower Henry to ſettle the ſucceſſion. Be- 
ſides, every one knew the diſſolution of that 
prince's marriage with Ann Boleyn, and the 
act, which, in conſequence of the divorce, 
declared Elizabeth illegitimate, was the pure 
effect of the king's caprice, and of the com- 
2 rather than juſtice, of the parliament. 
ut tho' the lords ſhould have thought to 
exclude Elizabeth from the ſucceſſion, on 
what other perſon could they have fixed, with- 
out expoſing the kingdom to great danger? 
It will be proper, briefly, to explain this, as a 
thin e ee to the ſequel of this reign, To com- 


pon Mary's death, three princefles could 58 Ke 


pretend to the crown, viz. El:zabeth, ſiſter of zabcth, 


the late queen; Mary, queen oi Scotland, grand and the 
daughter to Margaret, eldeſt ſiſter of Henry Leaſons 
VIII; and Frances, ducheſs of Suftolk, daugh- both for 


l ' a i andagai 
ter of Mary, younger litter of the ſame prince. home ” 


Elizabeth | 
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XvVit The Reign of ELIZABETH; 


1558. Elizabeth ſupported her right upon the will 


Fw of the king, her father, authoriſed by act of 
arliament. Mary could object, that Eliza- 
th had been declared a baſtard by an act 


to the crown of France. In adjudging the 
crown to her, England would have been in 


ſtill unrepealed ; that no baſtard had ever a- 


fcended the throne of England; that the laws 
of the country gave. baſtards no ſhare in the 


inheritance of their fathers, and, conſequently, 
the ſucceſſion was devolved to the poſterity of 


Margaret, eldeſt daughter of Henry VII. It 
could be alledged for the ducheſs of Suffolk, 
that Elizabeth being a baſtard, and the queen 
of Scotland a foreigner, and not even placed in 


the order of ſucceſſion by the will of Henry VIII, 
the crown ought to fall to the poſterity of 
Mary, ſecond daughter to Henry VII. It is not 
neceſſary to examine here theſe ſeveral pre- 
tenſions, becauſe, probably the parliament, 
which made the deciſion, proceeded not ſo 
much upon the laws, as upon policy, and the 


intereſts of the kingdom. The queen of Scot- 


land had married the dauphin, heir-apparent 


danger of ſubjection to, or dependency on 
France. This alone was ſufficient to exclude 


ber. The ducheſs of Suffolk could not have 


The hank 


Camden. 


been placed on the throne with any colour of 


juſtice, ſince ſhe only derived her right from 


the will of Henry VIII, which was equally 
favourable to Elizabeth. Beſides, ſuch a 
choice would have infallibly- thrown the king- 
dom into a civil war. It was, poſſibly, for 


theſe reaſons that the houſe of lords declared 


for Elizabeth. However, it ſeems, that a 
great difficulty was to occur. All England, 


and, particularly, the houſe of lords, made 


profeſſion of the Romiſh religion, and it was 
ſcarce to be queſtioned, that Elizabeth was a 
Proteſtant in her heart. But two things, 
doubtleſs, conſpired to remove this obſtacle. 


The firſt was, that the biſhopsand Catholick 


lords were perſuaded, that Elizabeth, ſhould 


ſhe deſire it, would find it difficult to change 


the eſtabliſhed religion. They even believed her 
of a temper ſo complying, that ſhe would ra- 


ther conform to the rites of the Romith reli- 


gion, as ſhe had done for ſome years, than 
riſque the cauſing of diſturbances, which 


might be fatal to her. If Camden's teſtimony 


is to be entirely credited, Elizabeth made no 
{cruple to declare herſelf a Catholick, during 
the reign of her ſiſter. © The Lady Elizabeth, 
e (fays this hiſtorian) now guiding herſelf as 
ce a ſhip in tempeſtuous weather, both heard 


cc divine ſervice after the Romiſh-manner, and 


« was frequently confeſſed, and at the preſſing 
« inſtances and menaces of cardinal Pole, 
« through fear of death, profeſſed herſelf a 
« Roman Catholick. | 

| The ſecond reaſon which, probably, pre- 
vented the lords from inſiſting on her exclu- 
ſion, was, that tho they all profeſſed the Ca- 
tholick religion, they were not, however, all 
Catholicks. Many, and, perhaps, the greateſt 
number, had only diſſembled their ſentiments 
during Mary's reign ; but being freed ſrom all 
danger by her death, they could ſpeak boldly, 
and oppoſe thoſe who pretended to exclude 


69 
Elizabeth on account of her religion; this rea- t 552. 
ſon not being of more force againſt her, than Www 


it was againſt Mary, after Edward's death. 


However this be, the houſe of lords declar- The com- 
ing for Elizabeth, the commons were ſent for, penn rr of 
and acquainted by the chancellor with the 75 3 
queen's death, and their reſolution, which was in owning | 
readily and unanimouſly embraced. The the right 
ſame day Elizabeth was proclaimed queen at of Eliza- 


the uſual places, with the acclamations of the ac 


people. The Proteſtants thanked God that e 


he had at laſt delivered them from perſecution, Stow. 

in placing on the throne a princeſs, who, very 

likely, would be favourable to them. It is 

true, that among the Papiſts ſome looked on 

the death of Mary, and the advancement of 

Elizabeth, as a mortal wound to their reli- 

gion; but others were not ſorry to ſee a ſtop. 

put to thoſe barbarities, which diſhonoured it. 

As for thoſe who made not religion the chief 

object of their thoughts, they were eaſily com- 

forted for the loſs of a queen, under whom 

England had not much flouriſhed, and who 

had loſt the only place which commanded re- 

ſpect irom France. They believed to have 

reaſon to expect better things from the new 

reign. . 1 3 „ 
Elizabeth being informed of the reſolution She comes 

of both houſes in her favour, left Hatfield the to London: 

19th of November, and came to London with Burnet. 

a numerous train of lords and ladies, and an 


infinite crowd of people, teſtifying their joy 
by rhe ue acclamations.- She was 25 
years od, tolerable handſome, of an 
air great, noble; and majeſtick; but ſhe was 
ſtill more agreeable to the people, by a cer- 


tain natural affability, which commanded the 


eſteem and afſection of all who approached her. 
As, ſnhe had a large ſhare of ſenſe and judge- 
ment, ſhe knew perfectly how neceſſary the 
love of her people was to her, ſince it was 
to be the ſtrongeſt ſupport of her throne, as 
will hereafter appear. Wherefore, inſtead of 


loſing this affability, in being raiſed: from a 


ſubject to a queen, ſhe ſtadiouſly increaſed it 

to ſuch a degree, that ſome accuſed her of 

playing the comedian, and over- acting her 

Pare 5 No 3 3 
Her firſt care, after receiving the com- Ambaſſa- 


pliments on her acceſſion, was to diſpatch am- "= boron 

baſſadors to the principal courts of Europe, to (rs, 
ive notice of the late change in England. h 
ord Cobham was ſent to Philip, whom ſhe 

eſteemed her friend, and who was, moreover, 

her ally in the war againft France, the treaty 


of Cambray not being yer concluded. Sir 


Thomas Chaloner was {ent to the imperial 


court. Lord Howard of Effingham was joined 
in commiffion with Thirleby, biſhop of Ely, 
and Dr. Wotton, plenipotentiaries for nego- 
tiating the peace. Sir Henry Killigrew went 
into Germany, to aſſure the Proteſtant princes 
of the queen's affection. Karne, who was 
ſtil} at Rome, where he had been reſident ever 
ſince the deceaſe of Edward VI, had orders 
to notify to the pope Mary's death, and Eli- 
zabeth's acceſſion to the crown. The kin 

of Sweden and Denmark had the fame noti- 


fications. Et 
| V Theſe 
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1558. Theſe envoys being diſpatched, the queen 


k td De formed & council, in which ſhe left 13 of 
She forms Mary's ecinſellors, all zealons Roman Cat ho- 


a council 


wich ſome licks, to whom: ſne added eight new ones, 


Proreflancs equally attached to tho Proteſtant religion. 
| hy wah Win hoe ef theſe laſt, the fecretly conſulted: 
whom ſhe about the means to reſtore: the reformation in 
England. But before 1 ſpeak of the refult of 


conſults = 
5 | cfylt 
ſtore the theſe conſultations, a new project of the king 
reform - of Spain mult briefly be mentioned. 
dion. 
Philip de- 
ſires to 


but is re- religion, againſt which he had himſelf openly 
jected. 
Camden. 


land's claim upon Et 
kingdom, and unite T well as Scotland 


and Ireland, to the French monarchy. Where 


fore, to free himſelf from  thefe fears, and 


Preſerve the advantages of his alliance with 


England, he ſens inſtructions to the Conde de 
Feria (lately arrived at London, to pay his 
compliments to the late queen) to congratu- 
late Elizabeth on her acceſſion, and propoſe 
his deſign of uniting himſelf with her in mar- 
riage. Elizabeth received the offer with 


marks of a particular eſteem for the king of 


Spain, but objected their affinity, as an im- 


was foreſcen, and immediately anſwered to 
by the ambaſſador, that his maſter would 


The queen not caring to expreſs her little re- 
gard of ſuch a diſpenſation, cwilly diſmiſſed 
the ambaſſador, to have time to confider of 


the propoſal. Three great. reaſons. hindered 


her from accepting Philip's offer. Firſt, her 


perſuaſion that ſuch marriages were contrary 


to the lawof God, and her father's example in 
a parallel caſe, reminded her of her duty. Se- 


condly, nothing was more contrary to her in- 


_ tention of openly profeſſing and reſtoring the 
Proteſtant religion, in England, as eſtabliſhed 
in the reign of Edward VI. Laftly, to make 
uſe of a diſpenſation to marry a brother-in- 


law, would have been an acknowledgement of 
the invalidity of her father's divorce with Ca- 


tharine of Arragon, and of her own illegiti- 
macy. If Paul IV. could grant ſuch a diſpen- 
ſation, Julius II. might have granted the ſame 


to Henry VIII, to marry Catharine of Arra- 


gon, from whence ir neceſſarily followed, that 
Henry's ſecond marriage with Ann Boleyn 
was null. 
had ſtrong reaſons to preſerve the king of 
Spain's friendſhip. To him ſhe owed her 
lite, or, at leaſt, her not being excluded by 
her ſiſter from the ſueceſſion. Mary would 
never have leſt Elizabeth in a condition of one 
day mounting the throne, if the intereſt and 
ſollicitations of the king, her husband, had 
not ſtrongly reſiſted her zeal far her religion. 
In the ſecond place, Elizabeth was informed, 
that the king of France was uſing all his credit 
at Rome to haye her declared illegitimate, in 
order to procure the crown of England ſor his 
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When this prince received the news of the 
death of his queen, whether, on account of 
marry Eli. Elizabeth's inclination to the Proteſtant reli- 
zabeth, gion, or by her marrying ſome prinee of that 
declared, he looked upon England as loſt to 
him. He was not even without fear, that 


the king of France aſſert ing the queen of ot 
2 os would. ſeiſe that 


pediment to this marriage. This objection 


But on the other hand, Elizabeth 


daughter - in- law, the queen of Scotland. Laſtiy, 1558. 
England was in a very ill ſtate. The lofs of WW 
Calais, Guiſnes, and Hames, the crown debts 
contratted by Henry VIII, and increaſed by 

the Guardians of Edward VI, and: an ex- 

hauſted treaſury, gave Elizabeth juſt cauſe to 

fear, ſhe ſhould be unable to oppoſe ＋ 7 0 

attack. To this may be added, the was en- 

gaged in a war with France and Scotland, un- 


ſuppored by any other alliance than that of 


Spain, fo unmindſul had Mary been of every 
thing where religion was net concerned. . Her 
buſineſs, therefore, was to end theſe two wars 
with honour ; but this was not to be done 
without Philip's affiftance, and confequently it 
was not proper to give him any juſt cauſe of 
complaint, for fear of his deſerting England 
in the negogiation of peace. 1 hel refleai- 
ons threw the queen” into great perplexity. 
She was fully-reſolved, to refuſe the King of 


« 


Spain's propoſal, but was uneaſy about the 


manner. Tho' ſhe alledged ſeruples of con- 
ſcience, it did not free her from the importu- 
nities of the- Conde de Feria, who perſiſted, 
that a diſpenſation from the pope was more 
than ſufficient to remove them. He told her 
likewiſe, that as his maſter had made this 
overture, purely from his extraordinary eſteem 
for her, he would; be the more diſpleaſed if it 
was rojected! At laſt, the queen being, thus, 
preſſed, found no ſurer or readier way to ex- 
tricate herſelf out of this diffeulty, than bj 
haſtening the execution of her deſign, to make 


a a change in religion, not doubting that this 
undertake to procure the pope's diſpenſation. 


once effected, the king of Spain would ceaſe 

his importunities. 5 ei -J Rs my 
This reſolution being taken, ſhe canſed to 4 conſul- 

be examined before her cabinet couneil, the tation to 

proper means to execute it, the inconveniencieg reſtore the 

it might be attended with, and the merhods reormcd 

to prevent them. The greateſt ebſtacles to 0,51. 

this affair, were to rife either at home or | 

abroad. At-home, from the great number of 

Catholicks, and the oppoſition of the biſhops 

and inferior clergy. Abroad, from the pope, 

who, in all tkelihood, would thunder his cen- 


" 


| ſures againſt the queen, and expoſe the king 


dom a prey te the firſt invader. This mighe 
give cauſe to fear, that the king of France and 
Spain would uſe this pretence to make war 
upon the Engelifh, as excommunicated here- 
ticks, and to ftir up Seetland, which was en- 
tirely directed by the king of France, Upon 
the inconvenieneies at home, it was conſidered g 
that tho' the kingdom appeared wholly Ca- 
tholick, it was far from being really ſo. That 


the fear of puniſhment ceaſing, the _ part 
1 


of the people were manifeſtly inclined, to re- 
turn to the religion which they had been 
forced to forſake in the laſt reign ; but how- 
ever, it would not be very difficult to have a 
parliament favourable te the queen's inten- 


tions, by employing means which rarely fail 


of ſucceſs, when ufed with diferetion ; that 
for this purpoſe, the magiſtrates of the coun- 
ties and towns were te be removed, and Pro- 
teſtants $ in their places, wha would uſe 
their credit and authority to have ſuch repre- | 
ſentatives returned, as were proper for the | 
5 execution 
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Book XVII. 
1558. execution of * intended deſign. Laſtiy, 
WV that it was abſolutely neceſſary nat to leave 
any zealous Catholick in the council, or in 

any other office which influenced the fubject; | 

that when the reformation ſhould be once 
eftabliſhed"by publick authority, it wopld be 

eaſy to fabdue the clergy, by depriving the 

biſhops and moſt obſtinate ecclefia B48 and 

by removing in the univerſities, the maſters 

and profeſſörs, who were moſt averſe to the 

new eſtabliſhment. 

As for the obſtacles from bond it was con- 
ſidered, thar the pope was not formidable in 
himſelf, and his thunders were thrown away 
upon thoſe who deſpiſed them ; that a con- 
tempt of him was the ready way to conquer, 
provided the kingdom was put in a ol e o 
defence. Thar, indeed, it was to be fearcd 

: | the king of France would aſſert the claim . 
f the queen of Scotland, but that the kipg of 
Ss = Spain was too wife to ſuffer ſo great an acce(- 
| fion to the monarchy of France, as England 
and Ireland; that from whatever quarter the 
miſchief came, whether from France or Spain, 
Henry and Philip weuld always be jealous of 
cach other, and the aſſiſtance of one of them 
might be fafely relied on; that, if the king of 
France offered peace, it ought to be embraced 
on any terms, as Scotland would be included 
bs in the league; but if he was for continuin 
38 the war, all the danger would be, his power- 
= fully aſſiſting the Scots to invade England; 


i.) 
4 


to be ſecured, after which, a good fleet would 
7 fo endanger any ſuccours ſent from MT N 
# „ that without doubt that kin gdom would ſoon 
3 ” grow weary of fo rr e 4 war; that 
9 | beſides, it was unlikely that Philip, in the ne- 
= 5 gotiation of peace, would hang England 
ro the king of France's ambition ; 
peace thus concluded with France and Scor- 
land, would afford time, at leaſt, to provide 
1 = againſt their attacks. 
2 The queen 
3 ſummons a which the queen ſummoned a parliament to 
5 parliament. meet the 23d of January, according to the rę- 
E en. ſolution taken therein. At the fame | time, 
doctor Parker was intruſted with the care of 
reviſing the liturgy of Edward VI, and was 
dee ro communicate his labours only to 


teſtants growing impatient, and preaching a 
publickly in ſeveral places, the queen took 
occaſion to publiſh a proclamation, which 
clearly ſhewed her intentions. She allowed 
the goſpels and epiſtles with the Lord's prayer, 
creed, itany, and ten commandments to de 
read in Englifh, but forbid all preaching on 
ret! ſubjects, or any change in the 
Romiſh rites, till it ſhould be otherwiſe ap- 
— by the e 
owed the Mr 0 


Queen 


. enn 


ried 


de 
Camdeg, 10 


it is neceſſary for * ns of to deſcribe 
the affairs of the neighbouring ſtates. 

The war between F range and Spain was 
e drawing ta a conclulion. The cue 
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clared e 


that, therefore, the northern frontiers were 


Such was the refult of this council, after 


prelate, ſhe Ine to the 
Pere now grow ing conſiderable. Thi 


ſome choſen perſons. In the interim, the Pro- 


In this * fol- T 


5 


monarchs, equally weaty, 0 2 a war from which 15 111. 
neither coulq ex _ any ad neee; had ke 2 
their armies All Hs ampal 17 in late f 1 in- = of 
N 1 for fear of 1 25 ing 4 peace. A and Spain: 
laſt, the conſtable of ontmoreticy, y, Who, had Mezerai, 
been priſoner i the Low-Countries ever firice 
the e c oy Quintin, having made ſome 
overtureg of 'peace fo the principal ar- 
ticles were ks after d the two Kage 
ſent their 18 ten jaries to Cercamp, 4 
then t Can 12 he princ ipal obſtacle” to 


a peace was, the king of France's reſolution x 5 
i Elland M Philip and Mary's ah 
Wie oe being reſtored; but Wit) dyin gs 
hilip no longer ſupported the intereſts of En 
land with the ſame ardour as be re, At raft, 
when he Jeſpaired 00 ien ace lizaberh. | nk 


out, 0 time, ang 
peace t Ji the Fon year. 
ef ie 14th of Ma = = Fl inan 1 at, Was de- The dectli 
Wen b th BE voluntary, r ters of - Charles 
Charles V, his brother, who enjoyed. but two Strada; 
years, "the repoſe he had choſen ini relingpiſh- 
ing the care of his worldly goncerns. He died 
the 3oth of September. 
As Scotland is to afford materials fot great 7 Airs of 
part of Elizabeth's ſtory, a "I particular 0 _ 
account moſt be giyen of the affairs | 
ki gdom ; for, n= an 1 ener 
of v 2 a in 88 bai 


0 VE 


cants. The 1250 x f Na 
ad of Faw a, an i 191 ſeligged the __ 
regency, tho be 5 Ignatia procured. hi 10 


hate leraiſt nce, 0 

12000 liyres a "a in fn The archbir 

no hop of Sr. Anion, his narural brother, in- 
antly blamgd his ame eee d by ti 

cabals amongſt the clergy, gave d 15 bange ” 

the re ent. To reak the Eaſures « this 
roteſtants, 


$ MFLNg 
ſucceeded, hut withal il 5 Was oþli 12 tg 175 
nive at the męetings of the Ne 36S, 
this indulgence greatly increaſes d their 1 
and fhrepgrh. 
hings remained in ny Fate, M TRE 
breach between rance ang Spain. 
land clentee KA aſe of f Philip LY 1 
regent of Scotland could not pofli ly fa 
the Scots to cr War with the oy 


lary,. 4 
viſe t the king af Aae to haſten, tþe 5 


phin's marriage wich the young le an 
accordingly, it was ſolemniſed it 
” So — on 115 turn ta 1 ai dr 
otian e clergy, knowing the cour 
$3. 'rance ſtood a0 cted'to the = i of th ; 
new religion, qi not queſtion to be 0 WP pon 
in their attempt to reduce tl Prgréſtants 
within the pale of the Romiſh. church. 
the other hand, the regent no longer wanting 
the Proteſtants, began to loo mare coldly-on 
them. To begin the work, the archbithoy of 
St. 
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1558. St. Andrews having ſummoned before him an 
age prieſt, who had diſcontinued the mals, 
d ordered him to be burnt alive in his archiepiſ- 
© copal city, to the great grief and diſcontent 
of the obe This eſſay being made, 
the biſhops cited a miniſter called Paul Mef- 
fan, with deſign to make him ſuffer theFame 
puniſhment, but as they ſaw the people began 
to be moved, the tryal was deferred to ano- 
ther opportunity. Some time after, a proceſ- 
ſion annually made at Edinburgh *, raiſed a 
| fort of. commotion, which ſhewed that the 
Proteſtants were no more afraid to appear. 
The regent had a farther conviction, when 
ſhe was told that Meflan, condemned for non- 
appearance, was openly protected in the 
county of Fife, Theſe were as preludes to 
what was to follow. In fine, ſome gentlemen 
of Fife and Angus, diſperſing themſelves 
through the counties, encouraged the Pro- 
teſtants to ſtand upon their defence, and not 
ſuffer their lives to be taken away on pretence 
of religion, demonſtrating to them that their 
number was greater in Scotland than that of 
the Catholicks. This occaſioned an aſſociation 
under the hands and ſeals of the aſſociators; 
and was the firſt that was formed in Scotland, 
in defence of the new religion. The Prote- 
ſtants perceiving themſelves ſtronger ſince this 
aſſociation, which was called the congregation, 
ſent to the regent a petition, that the worſhip 
of God might be in the vulgar tongue, and 
the communion given in both kinds, which 
was ſtrongly oppoſed by the biſhops; but the 
regent being told, that an abſolute refuſal 
might throw all Scotland into a flame, ſhe en- 
deavoured to ſoften the biſhops, by a promiſe 
of her protection at a more ſeaſonable junc- 
ture. In the interim, ſhe permitted the Prote- 
ſtants to celebrate divine ſervice in their own 
tongue, provided this was done without tu- 
mults, or publick aflemblies in Edinburgh and 
Leith ; but the clergy not liking this poli- 
tick circumſpection of the regent, met toge- 
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to proſecute the hereticks with the extremeſt 
rigour. The Proteſtants deputed John Areſ- 
kin, afterwards earl of Mar, to the biſhops 
aſſembled, to demand of them, that divine 
ſervice might be pertormed in the vulgar tongue; 
bur this was unanimouſly rejected. Such was 
the ſituation of the affairs in Scotland, when 
Elizabeth aſcended the throne of England, 
and till the end of the year 1558. | 
In the beginning of the following year, Eli- 
zabeth conterred honours on {ome perſons, 
whom ſhe was pleaſed to diſtinguiſh, whether 
on account of their merit, or becauſe ſhe ex- 
pected ſome important ſervices from them. 
William Parr, marqueſs of Northampton, who 
had been fentenced to death in the reign of 
Mary, and afterwards pardoned, was reftored 
to his honours. Edward Seymour, eldeſt ſon 
of the late duke of Somerſet, was created 
earl of Hertford, notwithſtanding all the pre- 
cautions of the dake, his father, to cauſe his 
titles to deſcend to the children of his ſecond 


— 


1559. 
Several 


peers crea- 
ted. 
Camden. 


— 


— 


the duke of Norfolk, was created viſcount . 


perſuaded to do the office, notwithſtanding 


ther to conſult upon this affair, and reſolved 


* September 1. St. Giles's day, whom the inhabitants of Edinburgh honour as their patron. Buchan, 
eration was granted to the reformed, Rapin: 


pleaſed 


1 Buchanan and Melvil differ in relation to the time when this to 


of ENGLAND. | 
marriage. Thomas Howard, ſecond ſon of 1559: 


Bindon. Henty Carey, the queen's couſin, 
and Oliver St. John, were raiſed to the dignity 


of barons. All theſe peers were Proteſtants, 1 
and conſequently very proper to promote the i 
queen's deſigns in the houſe of lords. \ 


Theſe promotions being over, the queen The 
was crowned in Weſtminſter-abbey, with the queen? 
uſual ceremonies. The ſee of Canterbury be- gs 
ing vacant, this office belonged to the arch- Camden: 'F 
biſhop of York, but he, with the other bi- 'Þ 
ſhops, refuſed to aſſiſt at the ceremony, be- 
cauſe Elizabeth by proclamation, and by ad- 
mitting into her council, men who paſſed not 
for good Catholicks, had ſufficiently declared 
againſt the church of Rome. Oglethorpe of 
Carliſle was the only biſhop that, ar laſt, was 


the murmurs of his brethren. Ir ſeems, that 
the biſhops that thought the miniſtry of a 
biſhop ſo eſſential to a coronation, that, in 
refuſing to perform the ceremony, they could 
deprive the queen of her dignity. 

The parliament meeting the 25th of Janu- The parit- 
ary, Sir Nicholas Bacon, 3 — of the great enk 
ſeal, opened it with a ſpeech, in which he dif. need 
played the merits of the new queen, with by 5 ſpecch 
bitter reflections on the late miniſtry for the of Bacon, 
loſs of Calais. He told them, that the queen keeper of 
deſired an immediate application to the affairs 1 
of religion; that a diſunion in that reſpect, g 8. 
was one of the evils which called for the moſt D'ewe's 
ſpeedy redreſs. He exhorted the parliament Journ. 
to proceed between the two extremes of ſu- 
perſtit ion and irreligion, which might re- unite | 
the adherents, of both religions in the ſame 9 
publick worſhip. SO, £3 | | 

Dr. Burnet has ſo largely deſcribed in his 
Hiftory, the manner of reſtoring the reforma- 
tion in England by the parliament, that ] be- 
lieve I may be excuſed deſcending to particu- 
lars, and the more, as this ſubject chiefly re- 
lates to church-hiſtory. I ſhall content myſelf, 
therefore, with only pointing to the acts made 
in this ſeſſion, to ſpare the reader the trouble 
of turning over his Hiſtory. I ſhall however, 
obſerve, that this author ſeems to have been 
miſtaken in placing the acts (moſt of which 
were made in February and March) after the 
peace, which was not concluded till April; 
but this is not very material. 

At firſt, to try how the parliament was in- Tentt.« 
clined, a motion was made in the lower-houſe, and firſt- 
for reſtoring to the crown the tenths, firſt- fruits re- 
fruits, 8 impropriations, ſurrendered by {9r<d to 

| N e : g the crown, 
queen Mary. This motion was immediately gtatuces 
approved ; and the houſe of lords conſented 
to it, notwithſtanding the oppoſition of the 
biſhops. | | 

The 4th of February, the houſe, cf The com. 
commons addreſſed the queen in a very mons ad- 


dutitul manner, and repreſented to her, dreſs the 


how neceſſary it was for the happineſs of 8 
the nation, that ſhe ſhouid think of mar- on 
rying. The queen. graciouſly thanked the ſwer, 


commons, and told them bow much ſhe was 


Book XVII. 
1559. pleaſed, that they had neither limited time nor 
place; adding, that by the ceremony of her inau- 
gurat ion, ſhe was martied to her people, and 

2 ſubjects were to her inſtead of children; 

they would not want a ſucceſſor when ſhe died; 

and ſor her part, ſne would be well contented, 


that the marble ſhould tell poſterity, ERERE 
| LIES A QUEEN THAT REIGNED sO LONG, 


AND. LIVED AND DIED A VIRGIN. 

An act to | 
recogniſe recognife Elizabeth for lawful queen, in vertue 
the queen's of an act of the 35th of Henry VIII. Some 
N thought it ſtrange that the cue of her 

crown. Wo. | 

Burner, mother's divorce, and the ſubſequent act de- 
claring Elizabeth illegitimate, were not an- 
nulled. Camden fays, this omiſſion was with 


deſign, and Burnet reports the reaſons which 


determined the houſe of lords to be filent on 
this point. The firſt was, that the poſſeſſion 
of the crown purged all defects, according to 
a received maxim, when Henry VII. mounted 
the throne. Burt this reaſon had not appeared 
fufficient for Mary, who was in the fame caſe 
with Elizabeth, and yet had procured a re- 
peal of that act, which declared her illegiti- 
mate. The ſecond reaſon was, that this act 
could not be repealed, without caſting ſome 
diſhonour on the memory of Henry VIII, and 
it was the queen's intereſt rather to conceal 
than publickly expoſe her father's weakneſs. 
I own, this reaſon appears to me very unſatis- 
factory; for why was the reputation of Henry 


VIII. to be ſpared, if it could not be done 


without endangering the ſafety of the reign- 
ing queen? Beſides it was not expoſing faults 
which till then had been concealed, bur faults 
known to all the world. The third reaſon was, 
that too ſcrupleous an inquiry on this head, 
would render the queen's right more uncer- 
tain, inſtead of making it leſs diſputable. 
This, probably, was the prevailing reaſon, 
tho* to ſuffer the ſentence and act to ſubſiſt, 
ſeems to have been equally dangerous. It 
was eftabliſhing a precedent in favour of 
baſtards, which might have ill conſequences ; 
and who knows but it may ſtill affect future 
ages ? Beſides, this regard for the honour of 
Henry, left an eternal blot upon the memory 
of Elizabeth ; at leaft her Enemies, and par- 
ticularly the queen of Scotland, were thereby 
furniſhed with a plauſible pretence to wreſt the 
ſceptre from her, if a favourable opportunity 
offered. Dr. Burnet thinks the conduct of 
this parliament equally pious and wiſe. I al- 
tow the firſt ; but the continued endeavours to 
dethrone Elizabeth, wholly founded on the 

ſentence of her mother's divorce, and the ſub- 
ſequent act, will not permit me to believe it 
wiſdom to leave them unrepealed. 


The act to recogniſe the queen's title be- 


ing paſſed, the parliament turned to the affairs 
of religion, and made divers ſtatutes, which 
1 ſhall but juſt mention. 

The firſt appointed the publick worſhip to 

be performed in the vulgar tongue. + 
he ſecond reſtored the queen to her right 

of ſupremacy in the church of England. 
The third renewed and confirmed all the 


acts made in the reign of Edward VI, con- 
Vol. II, 


Acts con- 
' eerning 
religion, 
Burnet, 


, K 
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cerning religion; 


Some days after, the lords paſſed a bill to 


propriated tythes. 


more ſurpriſing. 
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were included. | WY W 
The foutth reſtored to the queen the nomi- a 


and in this many others 


nation of the biſhops. By this ſtatute, likewiſe,” 


oy others were confirmed, made in the reign 
of Henry VIII, againſt the pope. The queen 
was impowered to put the exerciſe of her ſu- 
premacy into what hands ſhe ſhould think pro- 


* 


per. Moreover, all perſons in publick em- 


ployments were obliged to ſwear, that theß 
“acknowledged the queen to be the ſupreme 

e governor in all cauſes, as well ecclefiaftical 
ce ag temporal; that they renounced all foreign 

c“ juriſdiction, and ſhould bear the queen true 

6 allegiance.” Whoſoever refuſed this oath, 
was declared incapable of holding any publick 
office. Laſtly, divers penalties were . enacted 
againſt any, who, by word or writing, tended 
to ſet forth or advance any foreign power in 
che Engeem - | 

The fifth act eſtabliſhed uniformity, in di- 

vine worſhip. =» 
By a ſixth, the parliament impowered the 
queen to reſerve to herſelf the lands belonging 
to the biſhopricks, as they became void, giv- 
ing in hen of them their full value in im- 


% 


By a ſeventh act, all religious houſes were 

annexed to the crown. . hk 
By an eighth, the deprivation of Popiſh 

biſhops, in king Edward's reign was declared 
valid. 5 e e 
In a word, the parliament, in this ſeſſion, 


reſtored religion to the ſame ſtate as in Ed- 


ward VI's reign, and after the grant of a 
ſubſidy, two tenths, and two fifteenths, with 4 
tunnage and poundage for the queen's life, 
it was diflolved the 8th of May. „0 
Among the biſhops then in England, ſome rs 7 
there were, who had complied with all the Lads be | 
changes in religion ſince Henry's breach with popich bi- 
the pope. Of this number were Heath, arch- ſhops and 
biſhop of York, Tonſtal, biſhop of Durham, lords. 
Thirteby, biſhop of Ely, and ſome others.. 
Theſe choſe to abſent themſelves from the 
parliament, becauſe, as they ſaw the queen's 


intention, they durſt neither openly oppoſe it, 


nor aſſiſt in reſtoring the reformation, atter ſo 
ublick a deſertion of it, in the laſt reign. 
th appeared to them equally incommodious. 
Other biſhops ſtrongly oppoſed theſe acts, 
but with no ſucceſs. Some ot the lay-peers 
alſo endeavoured to ſtem the torrent, and 
even entered their proteſts, but their number 
was very ſmall. To ſay all in a word, the 
ſame thing happened in this, as in the parlia- 
ment under Henry, Edward, and Mary, that 
is, the court cauſed to be enacted almoit what- 
ever they pleaſed. Th's is not very 1irange, 
with regard to the houſe of commons, where 
the members may be changed every new par- 
liament ; but the readineſs wherewith- the 
houſe of lords conſented, one while to act 
favouring the reformation, another while, ro 
thoſe eſtabliſhing the Romith religion, is much 


/ 


| The high- 
The ſupremacy with which the queen was wt 
lately inveſted, with power to depute auy g s. 
perſons to exerciſe it in her name, gave rie Purnct. 
„ 


* 


„ 
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1559. to a new court, called the High-Commiſſion- 
Aw Court. It was compoſed of a certain num- 

ber of commiſſioners, who exerciſed the {ame 
power, Whick had been formerly lodged by 
Henry VIII, im a ſingle perſon, with the ti- 

: tle of Vicegerent. r 
The queen While the parliament was taken up with 
we ary © affairs of religton, ſ{6me preachers having, in 
wichout divers places, dcliveted dectrines from the 
pulpit, tending to overthrow the reformat ion, 


licenſe. ; 
Burnet. the queen, folljwins the precedent ſet her by 
Edward ind Mary, forbid all preaching wich- 
oat a ſpecial licenſe under the great ſeal. Fhis 

fired the lowet-honfe' of convocation, and pro- 

duced a petition to the queen, in which were 

boldly aſſerted the dbEtrinies of the church of 

Rome. This gave occaſion to a' propoſition 

for a conference, between nine doctors on each 

ſide, to examine the reaſons of both. This 
conference was held the beginning of April; 

but the Roman Carhiolicks reflecting, that 

they had undertaken more than they could 

anſwer, in thus bringing the doErines' of their 

religion into queſtion, without being autho- 

riſed by the pope, refuſed to give their rea- 

ſons in writing, tho that had been agreed. 

At laſt, they plainly declared, it was not in 

their power to diſpute on points already de- 
cided. They had not been ſo ſcrupulous in 

the reign of Mary, becauſe then the ſucceſs 

of. the conference was known beforchand. 

This gave the Proteſtants cauſe to triumph; 

and pretend, that theit adverſaries durſt hot 

enter the lifts. | 

The num- To finith what J have to ſay at prefent on 
ber of cler- religion, I ſhall only add, that the reforma- 


8o parochial prieſts, choſe to quit their pre- 
&& bub. ferments rather than their religion. Their 
places being filled with Proteſtants, England 
became entirely reformed, very ſoon after hav- 
ing ſeen the reformed ſent to the flames. It 
is now time to return to political affairs. 
Elizabeth's, While Philip had any hopes of marrying 
reaſons "* Elizabeth, his plenipotentiaries aſſembled with 
3 thoſe of England and France at  Cateati; in 
Camden. 


Calais to the crown of England; but when 
his expectations were diſappointed by the 
change in England, with reſpeCt to religion, 
he deſerted Elizabeth, and made a ſeparate 
peace, or, at leaſt, ſettled, with France, the 
principal articles. It is pretended, that in 
this treaty, by which France reſigned 198 
places to Spain, or her allies, in exchange for 
three only, there was a ſecret article of a mu- 
tual promiſe between the two monarchs, to 
extirpate hereticks. This done, the Spaniards; 
from parties, as they were before, became 
mediators between France and England ; but 
they acted ſo faintly, that it was plain, they 
did not much concern themſelves in Elizabeth's 
affairs. Philip's defection, therefore, obj 
the queen to conclude a peace on any terms, 
the continuation of the war being no way fa- 
yourable to her affairs, or to the meaſures ſhe 


a 
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The HISTORY 


Swen tion having been eftabliſhed by publick au- 
who re- . 3 x Fog” 
füled to thority, of 9400 beneficed clergymen in the 
comply kingdom, only 14 biſhops, 12 archdeacons, 
5 the 15 heads of colleges, 50 canons, and about 
reforma- 


Cambreſis, inſiſted upon the reſtitutioi of 
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was now taking to introduce the reformation 1559. 
into England. By a treaty, therefore, ſigned- . 
the ſecond of April, it was agreed, | 
Thar the king of France ſhould: have Calais, Af. Pub. 
and the other places, in Picardy, conquered Hollgh- 
upon the Englith, eight years; aſter which, 
he ſhould be obliged to reſtore them to the 
queen of England. 5 Cate 
Thar within the {pace of ſix months, ſeven 
foreign merchants; not-ſubje&s of the French 
kings, ſhould engage for the payment ot. 
509,000 crowns ot gold to Elizabeth, as a pe- 
nal fine, in cafe the reſtitution of tlie places 
wichißthe time limited, was either refuſed or 
delayed by Henry, of his ſueceſſors. And 
*« that notwithſtanding, whether the ſum was 
« paid or not paid; the king of France and 
« his ſucceſſors ſhould remain under the obli- 
« gation to reſtore Calais and the other places, 
ce as they engaged by this treaty.” Moreo- 
ver that the king of France ſhould deliver to 
the queen, as hoſtages till the promiſed ſecu- 
rity was given, Ferry de Foix, count of Can- 
dale and captal of Buch, Lewis de St. Maure, 
marqueſs of Nefle and unt of Laval, Gaſton 
de Foix, marqueſs of Frans, Antoine du Prat, 
preſident of the parliament of Patis, and the 
lord Nantouillet. | 


Theſe are the expreſs words of the treaty; A remark 
of which the French hiſtorians give us only the upon this 

pretended meaning, by turning them ajtef article. 
their own manner. Mexerai affirms, It was 


<« ſtore Calais and the other conqueſts, or it 
« he liked it better, the ſum of 500,005 
* crowns, Which being referred to his opini- 
<« on, there was no doubt he would keep this 
« place, which was the key of his kingdom.” 

Neither has fathet Paniel given us the ve- 
ry terms of the treaty, which, perhaps, he 
had never ſeen. He contents himſelf with 
relating the ſenſe, adding an explication, which 
entirely changes the nature of the treaty. 
Elizabeth, ſays this hiſtorian, could not 
without giving offence to the Engliſn, make an 
te abſolute ſuttender of Calais to France. Be- 
* tides; ſhe ſaw the king determined not to part 
« with it; a middle Way was therefore taken, 
« which left this prince in poſſeſſion 6f Calais 
“for eight yeats; at the end of which he pro- 
* miſed to reftore it, on fotfeiture of 500,000 
ce crowns to the Engliſh. That notwichſtand= 
“e ing this payment, which was to be made 
on a refuſal or delay of reſtitution, the Eng- 
“ bſh were allowed to uſe force for the reco= 
< very of Calais.” By theſe laſt words he ex- 
plains the ſenſe of thoſe iti the original treaty. 
—--= *© That whether the ſum was paid or not 
<« paid, the king of France and his ſucceſſors 
« fhould be bound to the reſtitution of Clais, 
eas they engaged by this treaty.” This ſhews 
how we onght to be upon our guard, againſt 
the national partiality of hiſtorians. I ſhall 
add here upon · This article, that Calais never 
was reſtored, that the co, ooo crowns were 
never paid, and When Elizabeth demand 
ed Calais, at the expiration of the term, 
the court of France founded their reſuſal up- 
on ſome generalitles, and not upon the treaty 

itſelt, 


cc 


1559. itſelf, as they might have dane, ſuppoſing. what 
3 ee e 28 
Continua- Anather article of the treaty was, that nei- 
tion of the ther the king of. France, nor the; king and 
treaty of queen. ol. Scotland, nor. the. qucen of England, 
— ulck attemꝑr any ching againſt one another, 

diræ ; or indirectly, in prejudice of this trea : 

tx. That if the queen. of England viglated: 
this article, the king. of - France, and the king 
and queen of Scotland, ſhould; be freed from 
their engagements, and their hoſtages and ſe- 
curities be diſchazgedi. Inlike.mannes, ib the 
uialatiun came rom. the, king of France, he: 
ſbould. he obliged. to reſtore Calais, and the: 
other places, as if the eight years were ex- 
pired; and, if he refuſed to make this reſti- 
rut ion, the ſecurities. and hoſtages ſhould tith 
remain bund. F | 

That the fortifications, of Aymouth, and all 
others made in Scotland ſince the treaty of 
Boulogne, ſhould be demoliſnec. 
That all the other pretenſions of the king 
of France, of the king and queen of Scot- 
land, and of the queen of England, with al 
their exceptions, ſhould remain entire, in the 
expetlation, that Providence would produce 
{ome. goed Opportunity to terminate them by a 

el 1 
..  'Fhat the forcmentioned princes, or prin- 
ceſſes, ſhould not afford a retreat, or protec- 


a. 


1 


deliver them to one another. ; 
A treaty The ſame day, a treaty was ſigned between 
with Scot- the queen of England, and the King and 
_ pub. queen of Scotland, of which theſe are. the 
; principal articles, LT 
That neither of the parties ſhould fall up- 
pon the dominions now poſſeſſed by the other, 
neither in per fon or otherwiſe, 5 Þ 
That they ſhould give no aid to attack the 
dominions of one another, to any perſon, in 
 . whatſoever degree of conſanguinity or affinity 
| be might be related to them, or whatever 
might DS. 
That they ſhould not receive or entertain 
rebels, fugitives, malefactors, &c. 
That in three months, the fortifications of 
Aymonuth, and all others erected in Scotland 
ſince the treaty of 1549, ſhould be razed. 
That all other mutual claims and preten- 
ſions ſhould remain entire. 
That in two months, commiſſioners ſhould 
be appointed on both ſides, to ſettle certain 
articles, concerning which the ambaſſadors of 
France were not ſufficiently inſtructed. 
Francis and Mary ratified this treaty the 
18th of April; and the 3 iſt of May, the com- 
miſſioners of the two kingdoms, at Upfalin- 
ton, ſigned a ſecond treaty, upon the articles 
leſt undecided in the fart. 
peace with 


\O 


Elizabeth having concluded a 
France and Scotland, with more eaſe and ho- 
nour than ſhe had reaſon to expert, flattered 
herſelf, ſhe was going to enjoy a ſettled tran- 
quility; bur ſhe quickly perceived, ſhe had 
little cauſe to triumph. Henry II, had made a 
peace with her, only becauſe Philip II, whohad 
engaged Mary, bis queen, in this war, was 
reſolved not to ſign the peace before Eliza- 


* 
* 
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tion, to each other's rebels, but reciprecally 


cardinal of Lotrain, governing 
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beth: had; coneluded her's. It was of little mos 1559. 

ment. to Philip, that; ſhe found great-advanta- Wa Wo, 
as in the peace, on, the king of France ob- 
erved his treaty with her, provided, it ap- 

peared to the world, that Spain had not 

deſerted England. This was all he deſixed, 

and, probably, what facilitated the peace. 

Henry II granted, no doubt, more than he 

intended te perform, as well to give this ſa- 

tisfactioꝝ to che king of Spain, as to diſen- 

gage bim from the intereſt of England. He 

ſdem diſeovered, he had no other intention. 
Ambaſſadors from France being come to Henry II. 

Brufsls to ſee the peace ſworn, ſecretary, Ar- orders the 

doy,, Who was. there from the dauphin king, "Pn 

and the queen dauphineſs, gave th the tt- 3 

N N | ö 8⁴ em We; El ſpouſe eo. 
tles of king and queen of Scotland, England, take the 


and Ireland. Soon after, Elizabeth heard, arms of 
that the king of France had ordered Francis England. 


and Maxy to aſſume the ſame titles, and quar- 
ter che arms of England in theii (cal, their plate, 
their furniture, that no one might be ignorant 
of their pretenſions. Sir Nicholas Throckmor- 
ton, the Engliſh ambaſſador in France, com- 
plained of this uſurpation with great freedom, 
but rhe frivolous reply to his complaints, let 
bim ſee the little regard France had for his 
miſtreſs. Mezerai aſhirms, the ambaſſador was 
teld, chat this was agreeable to the cuſtom 
of Germany, where. the cadets, or younger 
branches, bore the title and arms of the chief 
of their family. Camden adds, that the court 
of France pretended, that all princes and prin- 
ceſſes had a right to bear the arms of their 
houſe with a bar. But, beſides, that Francis 
and. Mary bore them without any ſuch di- 
ſtinction; they moreover aſſumed the title of 
King and queen of England. In ſhort, the 
court of France being prefſed upon this affair, 
anſwered the ambaflador, that the king and 
ueen of Scotland had only taken the arms of 
gland to oblige Elizabeth to quit thoſe of 
France: Jo this Thrackmorton replied, that 
12 Kings of England had carried the arms 
and title of kings of France, without being 
obliged, by any treaty, to quit them, But 


uchanan-. 


his reaſons were not heard, and, notwithſtand- 


ing all his complaints, Franeis and Mary il] 
bore rhe title they had uſurped. Camden 
ſays, the conſtable of Montmorengy, by his 
arguments, induced them to relinquith ir, but 
aſſuredly he is miftaken. Thus, tho the 
court ot France would not openly declare their 


thoughts of Elizabeth, it. was manifeſt, ſhe 


was regarded as a baitard, and the crown of 
England was pretended to be deyolved upon 
Mary. Accordingly, Elizabeth did not ſuffer 


| herſelf ro be deceived. From this time the 


confidered Mary as a dangerous rival, and 
the princes of Lorrain, her uncles, the au- 
thors of this uſurpation, as her moſt mortal 
enemies. The death of Henry, a little after, 
inſtead of diſcouraging the deſign to place 
Mary on the throne of England, only gave 
it freſh vigour. The duke of Guiſe, and the 
all, under 
Franeis I, ſueceſſor to Henry, never ccaſed 
inciting the young king to ſend forces into 
Scotland, ip tender himſelf abſolute maſter 


- 
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1559. of that kingdom, and then attack Elizabeth 

rom that quarter. But becauſe this project 

was founded uponę᷑ the preſent ſituation of 

the Scotch affairs, it is neceſſary to reſume 

the recital at the place where I left off the laſt 
car. | 9 

Sequel of 5 Soon aſter the marriage of the young queen 

the affairs with the dauphin, the affairs of Scotland be- 

8 pag pan to be terribly embroiled. The princes of 

Buchanan, Lorrain having formed the deſign to attack 

England by Scotland, believed it impractica- 

ble, till the king and queen were rendered 

abſolute in their kingdom. They knew, it 

would be difficult to perſuade the ſtates of 

Scotland to be the inſtruments of their ambi- 

tion, in making war upon Elizabeth, in or- 

der to place the crown of England on the 

head of their queen. The number of Pro- 

teſtants was now ſo conſiderable in Scotland, 

that they were almoſt maſters in the aſſem- 

blies of the ſtates. Conſequently, it appear- 

ed impoſſible, to draw them into the project 

of dethroning a Proteſtant queen, who was 

N reg religion in England, to place 

a Catholick queen on that throne, who would 

thereby be enabled to deſtroy the reformation 

in both kingdoms. It was, therefore, neceſ- 

ſary to find an excuſe for ſending an army in- 

to Scotland, to ſtrengthen the Catholick par- 

ty, which, probably, would be more ready 

and zealous to favour the enterpriſe. It was 

with this view, that they obtained of Henry 

II, an order to the queen-regent, and to 

d'Oyſel, commander of the French and Scotch 

forces in the pay of France, to ſuffer no other 

religion in Scotland than the Roman Catho- 

lick. They ealily foreſaw, this order would 

produce troubles in Scotland, and furniſh 

them with a pretence to ſend thither an army. 

Mclvi Ihe regent, upon the receit of this order, 

began to execute it, with publiſhing an edict 

conformable to the king's will, or rather of 

the two princes, her brothers, who, as will 

afterwards be ſeen, had not diſcovered their 

whole project to the king. The Proteftants, in 

ſeveral deputations to the queen-regent,,repre- 

ſented to her, the unſeaſonableneſs of rigour, 

_ conſidering their number, but ſhe would 

hearken to nothing. Ar rhis time, the city 

of Perth, alias St. John's town, having pub- 

lickly embraced the reformed religion, the re- 

gent ſummoned the ſtates to Sterling, and ci- 

ted thirher the reformed miniſters, in order 

to baniſh them the Kingdom by a ſolemn de- 

cree. The minitters appeared at Sterling, 

to deſend their cauſe, being attended with 

infinite crowds of people unarmed, who were 

come to aſſiſt them in their defence, agree- 


ably to the cuſtom of Scotland*. The regent, 


aſtoniſhed at the ſight, prayed John Arcskin 
to prevail with the multitudes to retire, pro- 
miling, that nothing ſhould be decreed in the 
ſtates againſt the miniſters. Areskin ſuccced- 
ed, and the miniſters, with all their attendants, 


of ENGLAND, 


withdrew ; but they were no ſooner gone, 
than they were condemned for non-appear- 


ance, according to the citation. Areskin was 


ſo enraged; to be made the queen's inſtru- 
ment to deceive the Proteſtants, that he re- 
ſolved to be revenged. For this purpoſe, he 
went to the nobility of Strathern, , Angus, 
and Mernis, who were aſſembled; upon the 
news of what paſſed at Sterling, and perſuad- 
ed them to take arms. ; 


1559. 
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* This news being brought to Perth, Knox Buchanan, 


the miniſter, a celebrated preacher, animated 
the people by a ſermon, which, while the 


principal citizens were at dinner, ſent the 
rabble into the churches, who broke the ima- 
ges, and entirely deſtroyed the monaſtery of 


the Carthuſians. The inhabitants of Cuper 
immediately followed the example of the peo- 
ple of Perth. The regent vexed to ſee her 
edict contemned, and willing to prevent the 
conſequences of this diſobedience, reſolved to 
chaſtiſe the inhabitants of Perth. To this 
end, the aſſembled ſome forces, and, attend- 
ed by the carls of Argyle and Athol, march- 
ed directly to Perth; but approaching the 
town, ſhe was informed, the earl of Glen- 


carne was encamped in the neighbourhood, 


with 7000 men. This news determined her 
to offer the earl and his aſſociates certain con- 
ditions, which were accepted. Amongſt other 
articles it was agreed, that the Scotch forces 
on both ſides ſhould be diſmiſſed, and the 
French removed at a certain diſtance from 
Perth f ; that the queen ſhould be reſpectfully 
received into the city, and ſuffered to lodge 
in it ſome days, provided ſhe would make no 
alterations; and laitly, that rhe differences con- 


cerning religion ſhould be referred to the de- 


ciſion of the ſtates. The confederates having 
diſmiſſed their forces, the regent came to 
Perth, and entered, with ſome Scotch troops 
in the pay of France, which was conſidered by 


the confederates, as a violation of the treaty 4. 


But this was not all they had cauſe to complain 
of. The regent reſtored the maſs in Perth, and 


reſolving to make it a place of arms, left a gar- 
riſon in the town. 


Burnet, 


Hence the earl of Argyle and James Stuart, Melvil. 


prior of St. Andrews, and natural fon to James Buchanan. 


V, took occaſion to declare againſt the regent, 
and levy forces to ſupport the Proteſtants, 
They had ſome time before embraced the re- 
formation, tho hone they had adhered to 
the regent. Soon after, the inhabitants of St. 
Andrews and ſome other towns, declaring 
themſelves Proteſtants, committed ſeveral diſ- 
orders in the Catholick churches. Where- 
upon the regent aſſembled an army, compoſed 
of 2000 French, and 1000 Scots, and giv- 
ing the command to the duke of Chateleraut, 
ſent him to chaſtiſe the inhabitants of Cuper, 
who had declared next after thoſe of Perth. 
But the duke hearing the confederates were 
marching with ſuperior forces, to give him 


* Criminals were allowed to come to theſe tryals, attended with their relations and friends. Rapin. 
+ By the Scotch forces, were commonly underſtood the natives which were in the pay of the kingdom; and 
by the French, not only thoſe forces which were ſent from France, but thoſe Scots likewiſe which were in the pay 


of France, Rapin. 


$ By reaſon of the equivocal meaning of the term Scotch forces. Rapin, 
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1559. battle, inſormed the regent of it, who was 


then at Falkland. 


Melvil. 


cc 


She tried, at firſt, to 
amuſe them with new propoſitions, till ſhe 
had reinforced her army ; bur the confederates 


perceiving her arrihce, marched to Perth, aud 


became maſters of the town in few days. At- 


terwards, Scone, Sterling, and Linlithgo, were 


ſecured by them, and as their army daily in- 
creaſed, the regent and d'Qyſel were obliged 


to withdraw to Dunbar. 


In the interim, the regent had wrote to the 
court of France, that James, prior of St. An- 


drews, was the principal author of the trou- 


bles of Scotland, and that, being natural fon 
of James V, he defigned to ſeiſe the crown. 
The princes of Lorrain, brothers to the re- 
gent, embraced this cccaſion to inſinuate to 
Jenry II, that religion was not concerned in 


the troubles of Scotland, and was only made 


the pretence to wreſt the crown from the dau- 


phin and the queen, his ſpouſe. By this inſi- 


nuation, they had inſpired the king with the 
reſolution of ſending a good army into Scot- 
land, and he had now began his levies in 
Germany; but the conſtable of Montmorency 


having diſcovered the defign of theſe princes, 


to engage him 1n very difficult projects, pre- 
vailed with him to proceed no farther, till he 
was more particularly informed of the Scotch 
troubles. The buſineſs was only to find a per- 
ſon in whom the king could confide. The 


conſtable offered, for this purpoſe, James 


Melvil, a Scotch gentleman, his domeſtick, 
and gave him his inſtructions, in the preſence 
of the king himſelf, Theſe inſtructions were, 
as he ſays himſelf in his Memoirs, That the 
« king had been informed by the cardinal of 


©. Lorrain, that James Stuart, prior of St. 


cc 


Andrews, pretended, under pretence of re- 
ec 


ligion, to uſurp the kingdom unto himſelf; 
« and that the king detired to know cer- 
* tainly, if this was the ſource from whence 
te the troubles in that kingdom flowed ; or 
whether Stuart was moved to take arms 


c only for conſcience ſake, in defence of his 


ce religion, himſelf, his dependants and aſſo- 


te clates. In the firſt caſc, the king was re- 
« ſolved to riſque his crown, and all that he had, 


c he reſolved to ſend an army to Scotland for 
* that effect, tho' he would gladly ſhun the 


« trouble thereof, if it were poſſible. That 


« in the ſecond caſe, if it was only religion 


«c 


& no concern 1n their affairs, but committed 


« their ſouls unto God, for he had difficulty 
« enough to rule the conſciences of French- 
© men. And it was the obedience due unto 
e their lawful queen, with the body, that the 
* king deſired. That finally, he could not 
d perſuade himſelf, that the Scots had made 
an inſurrection againſt the regent without 

cauſe, and, therefore, deſired to know if 
the regent had broke her word with them ; 
if ſo, by whom, and at whole inſtance. 


This is ſupported by the teſtimony of Melvil, 
Stuart, afterwards earl of Murray. Rapin. 


# He died July 10. Rapin. 


cc 
cc 


46 


\ 


rather than that the queen, his daughter- 
« in-law ſhould be robbed of her right ; and 


that moved the Scots, the king would have 


The Reign of ELIZABETH. 


acceptable to the Scots, he would ſend ſome 
other in his room, who, he hoped, ſhould 
e pleaſe them.” This ſhews, the king had 
been ill informed by the cardinal of Lorrain, to 
engage him to fend an army into Scotland, and 
of this, probably, the conſtable meant to give 
him a demonſtration, by the report Melvil 
was to make him. In effect, Melvil having 
had a conference with the queen regent at 
Falkland, and afterwards with the prior of St. 
Andrews, reported to the king, that the prior 
was ſo far from the thoughts of aſpiring to the 


crown, that he was ready to baniſh himſelf 


perpetually out of Scotland, on the firſt or- 
ders from his majeſty *. 
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That if d'Oyſel, who was reported to be 1559. 
cholerick, haſty, and too paſſionate, was not.. 


Henry II, being dead before Melvil re- Buchanan. 
turned to Paris t, the confederate Scots pre- Melvil. 


poſterouſly imagined, there was no farther 
danger, and moſt of them returned to their 
homes. The regent and d' Oyſel being in- 
formed of it, reſolved to improve this negli- 


gence, and marched with ſome troops to 


Edinburgh, hoping to ſurpriſe thoſe who re- 
mained there; but the duke of Chateleraut 
and the ea! of Morton knowing the confe- 
derates were arming again with all poſſible 
diligence, waited on the regent, and per- 
ſuaded her to conſent to a truce from the 24th 


of July to the 1oth of January. This truce 


was equally neceſſary to both parties; for the 


confedcrates wanted to put-themſeves in a 
poſture of defence; and the regent hoped, 


that in this interval, the ſhould receive a 
powerful aſſiſtance from her ſon-in-law, the 
king of France. Accordingly, at the ſollici- 
tation of the princes of Lorrain, he, imme- 
diately {ent her 1000 foot, with a promiſe of 
a more conſiderable ſupply. : 


the court of France, and receiving notice that 
he was to be arreited on ſome pretence, made 
his eſcape, and came for Scotland. As he was, 
atrer the duke, his 
young queen, he believed, upon ſome well or 
ill grounded advices, that the duke of Guiſe 
and cardinal of Lorrain deſigned to ſecure, 
and, perhaps, murder him, for fear, if the 
queen died, he ſhould mount the throne, for 
he had declared himſelf a Proteſtant. He was 


no ſooner in Scotland, than he gained his fa- 


ther to the confederates, who put him at their 
head. 0 8 


In the interim, the regent and d'Oyſel 
were buſy in fortifying Leith, and ſtoring it 


with all ſorts of proviſions, deſigning to make 


it a place of arms, and to expect there, the 


ſupplies that were to come from France. The 


confederates pretended this to be a breach of 
the truce, whether they proceeded upon ſome 
general maxim, or on ſome particular articles of 
the late treaty. However this be, after ſome 
fruitleſs complaints to the regent, they aſſem- 
bled their forces, and marched to beſiege 


and deſtroys what is advanced by Camden, concerning James 


U | ..- Jobs 


ther, next heir to the 


„During theſe tranſactions, the earl of Ar- Buchanan, 


ran, fon to the duke of Chateleraut, being at Thuanus. 
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15 59. Leith; but as they ſuffered themſelves to be 


Hiſtoire 


de France. 


2 FD, 


L amuſed for ſome time, they came too late, 


and finding the place in a ſtate of defence, de- 
ſiſted from the ſiege. Soon after, the regent 
having received a new ſupply of 2000 men un- 
der the conduct of La Brofle, continued the 
fortifications of Leith,wich greater application 
than ever. The confederates once more de- 
ſire her to give over the work; but were not 
heard. As ſhe ſaw herſef ſufficiently ſtrong, 
ſhe only anſwered by ſending a herald, wit 
an order to lay down their arms. Their in- 
dignation to be thus deceived by the regent, 
induced them, at laſt, to publiſh, that they 
would treat as enemies all rhat obeyed her 
orders; but they were little able to make 
good this bravado. The regent knowing, 
they were at Edinburgh in {mall number, 
marched, the beginning of November, with 
all her forces to attack them, and ſo ſurpriſed 
them by her unexpected arrival, that they-de- 
ſerted Edinburgh, and retired to Sterling. 
When they were there, they ſent William 
Maitland of Lidington, to deſire her aſſiſtance. 
Indeed, the French troops ſtill continuing to 
purſue them, obliged them alſo to quit Ster- 
ling, and retire to the mountains, where they 
divided into two bodies, to embarraſs their 
enemies, who gave them no reſt. Some time 
after, they received letters from William 
Maitland, giving them hopes of a good ſuc- 
ceſs of his negotiation. Such was the origin 
of the Scotch troubles, on which I have been 
forced to enlarge, the better to ſhew what 


concerns Elizabeth was to have in them, ſince 


the was their principal object. As this is a 
material point in the Hiſtory of this queen, 
and as, upon the knowledge of the deſigns 
formed againſt her repoſe, ſhe regulated her 
conduct, I ought to ſupport this truth by the 
teſtimony of a French hiftorian, who can- 
not be ſuſpected in this affair. Father 
Daniel thus expreſſes himſelf in the reign of 


Francis II. 

ce 1 ablered, that before the conſpiracy 

of Amboiſe broke out, la Renaudie had 
« been ſent by the admiral into England, to 
engage Elizabeth to make a diverſion in 
« Scotland, while the Calvinittical party re- 
© yolred in France, and ſhe knew her intereſt 
e too well, to neglect ſo favourable an oppor- 
<« tuniry of kindling or fomenting a civil war 
ce in the two kingdoms. Whatever care ſhe 
c had taken to bridle the Catholicks of her 


„ Kingdom, ſhe was always apprehenſive of 


a party torming againſt her, in favour of 
« the queen of France, who carried herſelf as 
ce heireſs of the crown of England, and had 
« quartered the arms with thoſe of Scotland, 
« when the was only queen dauphineſs ; and 
if France and Scotland had remained in 
« tranquillity, England was in danger of be- 
« ing attacked from two quarters at once, and 
« diſturbed at home by the till numerous ad- 
« herents of the old religion.” 

Hence may be ſcen, what was the deſign 
of the princes of Lorrain, in ſending a French 
army into Scotland. It was to preſerve the 
peace of that Kingdom, that is, render it en- 


of ENGLAND. 
tirely ſubje& to France, in order to attack 1559. 


England from that fide. This muſt be eve 
remembered, if it is deſired to underſtand per- 


fectly Elizabeth's Hiſtory. Let us now men- 


tion the affairs of France. 

After Henry II. had concluded a peace with Affairs of 

Spain, he reſolved to relinquiſh entirely the France. 

affairs of Italy, and apply himſelf ſolely to Mesera. 

his project of uniting England, Scotland, and 

Ireland, to the monarchy of France. His haſte 

to cauſe the dauphin, his ſon, and the queen 

of Scotland, his daughter-in-law, to aſſume 

the title of king and queen of England, imme- 

diately after the concluſion of the peace, 

clearly ſhews, he had the thing in his head, 

tho” he was not yet, perhaps, reſolved how to 

execute it. Elizabeth, who was on the throne 

of England, was but a woman, and mighr be 

conſidered as a baſtard ; ſhe had an ally; had 

lately made a great many enemies amongſt 

her ſubjects, by her innovations in religion; 

the king of Spain no longer concerned himſelf 

with her affairs; and the pope deſired nothing 

more paſſionately than ro dethrone her, and 

place a Catholick princeſs in her room. All 

theſe circumſtances, doubtleſs, gave Henry 

hopes of ſucceſs in his deſign. To effect which, 

he was to ſhew a great zeal for the Catholick 

religion, to gain the profeſſors of it, princes 

and ſubjects, to his intereſt. The perſecution 

renewed in France immediately after the peace 

of Cateau, flowed, perhaps, as much from 

this as any other cauſe, tho' the king's diſpo- 

ſition, the pope's ſollicitations, the ſuggeſtions 

of the duke of Guiſe and cardinal of Lorrain, 

and the ſecret treaty made with Spain, had 

bur too large a ſhare in that tragedy. | 
This prince was taken out of the world Henry II. 

the roth of July, in the midſt of his vaſt dies, and 


projects, by a death ſudden and tragical, N 
leaving for ſucceſſor a young prince incapa- Francis 11. 


ble to govern of himſelf. The two princes of 
Lorrain, uncles to the young queen, were in- 
truſted with the adminiſtration of the govern- 
ment under the new reign. They remove the 
the conſtable of Montmorency immediately 
from the court, and recalled the cardinal of 
Tournon, ſworn enemy of the'Proteſtant reli- 
gion. When the affairs of the court were 
ſettled, their next care was to erect courts of 
juſtice, called Ardentes, for condemning Pro- 
teſtants to the flames. This threw the re- 
formed into an inevitable neceſſity, of either 
ſuffering themſelves to be burnt one by one, 
or of taking arms in their own defence, and 
ſo furniſhing their enemies with the deſired 
pretence, to extirpate them all at once. On 
the other hand, they ſent 2000 men into Scot- 
land, under the command of La Broſſe, with 
orders to join the Catholicks of England, for 
dethroning Elizabeth. Thus, their bound- 
leſs ambition engaged a young prince, not yet 
17 years of age, to throw his own kingdom 
into a flame, and withal to undeitake rhe con. 
queſt of England, which of all the countries 
of the World, is the moſt difficult to be con- 
quered. : 

At the ſame time appeared the ſeeds of 
troubles in the Low-Countrics, hich ſoon 


ripened, 
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mention, in order to ſhew their riſe. 


Affairs of 
the Low- 
Countries. 
Sxrotius. 
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ripened, and which it will not be improper to 


Charles V, had always a great affection for 


the Low- Countries where he was born, and 
had governed them with great lenity. In- 


deed, after the victory of Pavia, he had formed 
the project of changing the government, and 
of making the 17 provinces one ſtate, depen- 
dent on the crown of Spain. He was incited 
to this by the Spaniards, who would have 
found their advantage in ſeeing him abſolute 
maſter of theſe provinces, where his autho- 
rity was very much limited by their privileges; 
but atter mature deliberation, he e 


this project, whether to avoid the oppreſſions 


with which the execution would have been in- 


ſallibly attended, or becauſe 3 it im- 
Ce 


practicable, by reafon of 


different laws 
and cuſtoms of theſe provinces, each of which 
had been a ſeparate ſtate. | 

Philip II, his ſon and ſucceſſor, reſumed 


much the ſame deſign, and reſolved to rule 


independant of the laws and privileges, in- 


ceſſently alledged by theſe ftates. To this he 


added the project of extirpating the Prote- 
ants, then very numerous in theſe provinces. 


For this purpoſe, he obtained from the court 


of Rome the erection of ſeveral archbiſhop- 


ricks and biſhopricks, to the great detriment 
of the abbots, part of whoſe revenues were to 


be given to theſe new ſees. But beſides the 


Intereſts of the Proteſtants and abbots, there 


was another thing of univerſal concern. Philip 
had put Spaniſh garriſons into the principal 
towns, contrary to the privileges of the pro- 
vinces, and thereby plainly diſcovered the in- 
tention of reducing them to {lavery. In fine, 
when he departed in September, 1559, for 
Spain, he committed the government of the 


Low-Countries to Margaret, ducheſs of Par- 


ma, his aunt, to the great diſguſt of William 


of Naſſau, prince of Orange, and of count 


Egmont, who had both aſpired to that dig- 


nity. But what gave them the laſt provoca- 
tion, was his leaving with the governeſs, the 
cardinal of Granville, their enemy, and who 


was conſidered as the author of the pernicious 


counſels, tending to deprive the country of 
its liberty. Philip was no ſooer arrived in 


Spain, than he cauſed a great number of Pro- 
teſtants to be burnt, and by theſe inhuman ex- 


cutions, ſhewed the ſubjects of the Low- 


Countries what they were afterwards to 
expect. 


The death Pope Paul IV, dying in the courſe of this 


of pope 
Paul IV, 
ſucceeded 
by Pius 
: > 
State of 
affairs in 


England. 
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ear, was ſucceeded by cardinal Angelo de 
Medici, a Milaneſe, by the name of Pius IV. 
Io underſtand the ſequel of this reign, it is 
abſolutely neceſſary to have a diftinEt idea of 
the ſituation of the Engliſh affairs, as well with 
regard to the queen's perſon, as to the peo- 
ple of England, and foreigners. The wonder 
of this reign lies not in the memorable events 
which happened in England, while Elizabeth 
was on the throne, but inthe tranquillity which 
ſhe cauſed the ſubjects to enjoy, amidſt the 


' ſecret and open attacks of her own and their 


enemies, both at home and abroad. To un- 


deſtand, therefore, the motives of Elizabeth 
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conduct, and the maxims by which ſhe eſta- 1 


bliſned her government, theſe enemies their wy 


characters, their views, their intereſts, are to 
be diſtinctly ſhewn. Hence alſo will be ſeen 
and admired the addreſs, with which ſhe freed 
herſelf from all the embarraſſments and ſnares 
to which the was continually expoſed. For 
this purpoſe, it muſt be obſerved, that her 
right to the crown was always conteſted openly 


or tacitly ; that the Papiſts, in general, con- 


ſidering her but as a queen de facto, believed 
they might with a ſafe conſcience aſſiſt in de- 
throning her, whenever an opportunity offer- 
ed. As the uncertainty of her right was the 
foundation on which her enemies built, I can- 


not help enlarging a little on what has been 


{aid above on this ſubject. 

The parliament of England, conſiſting of 
the king and both houſes, which repreſent the 
whole nation, there is no Engliſhman but 
what is ſubject to its laws, were it only for 
this reaſon, that every man is ſuppoſed to 
give his conſent either in perſon, or by his re- 
preſentative. It was upon this foundation, 
that Mary and Elizabeth aſcended the throne ; 
I mean, in vertue of an act of parliament, 
Impowering their father to ſettle a ſucceſſion ; 
but it may be doubted, whether foreign prin- 
ces concerned in ſuch acts of Parliament, are 
obliged to the fame ſubmiſſion, when they be- 
lieve them manifeſtly unjuſt to themſelves. I 
ſhall not undertake to decide this queſtion, 
which is more uſually determined by arms than 
by laws. I ſhall only remark, that former] 
Edward III, did not think himſelf obliged to 
abide by the deciſion of the French nation, 
which had placed Philip of Valois on the 
throne. However this be, Mary, queen of 
France and Scotland, believed herſelf injured, - 
as well by the act impowering Henry VIII, 
to interrupt the order of fucceſſion according 
to his humour, as by the will of that prince. 
She alledged, that neither king nor parlia- 
ment had any. right to place on the throne two 


daughters declared illegitimate by ſolemn acts, 


and ſtill leſs to overlook the poſterity of the 
eldeſt daughter to Henry VII. even without 
aſſigning any reaſon, and place in the line of 
the ſucceſſion, baſtards, and the children of 
the younger. To theſe two grievances it was 
replied, that the Engliſh, in acknowledging 
ſucceſſively Mary and Elizabeth for queens of 
England, had not followed the caprice of 
Henry VIII, but the order of nature, and the 


law of ſucceſſion; that the caprice of this 


prince lay not in his placing his two daughters 
next after his ſon Edward, but in his intention 
to exclude theſe two princeſſes really born in 
wedlock ; that in reſtoring them to their due 
place, Henry corrected his error, and left no 
room for any alteration ; that in not revoking 
the ſentence of divorce againſt Ann Boleyn, 
and the ſubſequent a& againſt Elizabeth, was 
not without good reaſons, and at moſt, was 
but a defect of formality, which altered not 
the thing itſelf. As to Mary's ſecond griev- 


ance, that Henry had not mentioned the poſ- 
rerity of his eldeſt ſiſter, it muſt be owned, 
the generality of the Englith were convinced 


of 
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N caſe which might breed a diſpute on this ſub- cardinal of Lorrain were become more power- WWW 


ject did not yet oficr, this point was left un- 


determined, in hopes of the queen's marriage, 
and her having children to ſucceed her. 


Let us now proceed to another reflection, 
with reſpect to to the foreign princes. Mary, 
eldeſt daughter of Henry VIII, aſcended the 
throne without any diſturbance from abroad, 
whereas after her death the principal ſove- 
reigns of Europe endeavoured to wreſt rhe 
ſcepter from Elizabeth. Ir is not difficult to 
aſſign many natural cauſes of the different con- 


duct of the princes, with regard to theſe two 


qucens. The firſt is, that when Mary mount- 
ed the throne, there was not a prince in Eu- 
rope, who could with any colour diſpute her 
right. It is true, the young queen of Scot- 
land was in France, and deſtined for the 
dauphin, but was not yet married. This mar- 
riage was only projected, and could not be 
executed ſome years, by reaſon of the tender 
age of the parties. But ſuppoſing Henry II, 


thould have then aſſerted the claim of this 
queen, he mult have drawn upon himſelf all 


the forees of the emperor, and England. The 
ſecond cauſe is no leſs natural, viz. that by 
the principles of the Roman Catholicks, they 
could not conteſt Mary's right without a re- 
nunciation of the papal authority, ſince the 
diſpenſation for the marriage of Henry VIII, 
with Catharine of Arragon was granted by a 
pope. But Henry II, was very far from any 
ſuch thought, and as for the emperor Charles 
V, he was particularly concerned to ſupport 
Mary's title, who was his coutin-2erman. As 
for the pope, he maintained his own rights in 
{upporting thoſe of Mary. Laſtly, as Mary 
was zealous for her religion, the pope, the 
emperor, the king of France found a great ad- 
vantage in this zeal. The pope expected to 
ſce the Chatholick religion reſtored by her 
means in England. The emperor immediate- 
ly projected her marriage with his ſon Philip. 
Belides a Catholick queen in England, re- 
moved all apprehenſions of the aid the Ger- 
man Proteſtants might reccive from the Eng- 
liſh. Ina werd, his zeal for his religion gave 
him the ſatisſaction of ſeeing England about 
to return imto the pale of the Roman church. 
For the fame reaſon, Henry II, who burnt 
the Proteſtants in France, could not but be 
pleaſed to ſee them deprived of the protection 
they might have expected from England, if 
that kindom had continued Proteſtant. Thus 
every thing conſpired to render Mary's reign 
peaceable and ſecure. It was alſo this, doubt- 
leſs, which induced that queen to carry the 
perſecution againſt the Proteſtants to ſuch a 
height, well knowing they could have no 
hopes of aſſiſtance from abroad. 
But when, after Mary's death, Elizabeth 
mounted the throne, there was a change in 
the intereſts of the princes, as often happens 
by the death of a ſovereign. The empire and 
Spain were no longer under the dominion of 
the ſame prince. The dauphin had married 
the queen of Scotland, and by that marriage 
acquired a claim to England, which he had 


ful in the court of France, by the abſence of 
the conſtable of Montmorency, who was pri- 
{oner 1n the Low-Countries. After the death 
of Henry II, they became {till more powerful, 
and ſhewed by their conduct, they had no- 
thing more ar heart than the wag, of the 
queen, their niece, on the throne of England. 
Elizabeth could not doubt it, ſince the ſaw 
Francis II, and Mary til! uſurp the arms of 
England, which they ſeemed to have taken at 
firſt, only in obedience to the orders of Hen- 
ry II. On the other hand, Philip II, who 
deſpaired of marrying Elizabeth, had entire- 
ly deſerted the intereſts of England, and ap- 
peared by no means diſpoſed to ſupport that 
kingdom, which was become Proteſtant, Laſt- 
ly, the pope ſaw his einne Eng- 
land, and no hope of gaining Elizabeth, who 
was cvidently concerned to maintain what ſhe 
had done. Thus, France, Spain, the court 
of Rome, not only had no reaſon to incline 
them to ſupport Elizabeth, but it was even 
their intereſt to dethrone her. It is very true, 


Philip II,. would not willingly have ſeen Eng- 


land and Ireland in the hands of the king of 
France; but he weuld not have been oy 
that France was to conquer England, becauſe 
from ſo difficult an undertaking, he would 
have received the ſatisfaction of ſeeing two 
powers moſt formidable to him, weakening 
cach other; Beſides, his zeal for the Catho- 
lick religion, and his projects in relation to 
the Low-Countries, would have made him 
with great pleaſure behold theſe two kingdoms 
incapable to aſſiſt thoſe provinces, which al- 
ready—bore their yoak with impatience. As 
to the new emperor, Elizabeth, if ſhe had no- 
car, had, at leaſt, nothing to hope, 
from him} As for the Proteſtants of Germa- 
ny, they then lived in a tranquillity Witch 
they would not willingly have diſturbed for 
the aſſiſtance of England. They had found in 
the reign of Henry VIII, that under the pre- 
tence of maintaining their religion, it was de- 
ſigned to engage them in a war by no means 
agreeable to their intereſts. Wherefore,” con- 
tent with their preſent condition, they were 
not willing to be oppreſſed for ſupporting the 
rights of Elizabeth, tho' otherwiſe they, with 
pleaſure, ſaw a Proteſtant queen on the throne 
of England. 
I have already ſhcwn the ſituaticn of the 
Scotch affairs. Elizabeth was ſo far from ex- 
pecting any aſſiſtance from Scotland, that ſhe 
ſaw herſelt under an indiſpenſable neceſſity to 
ſupport the Prote ſtant party there, well know- 
ing, it was the intention of France to attack 
her from that quarter. Beſides the 2000 men 
already ſent to the regent, another more conſi- 
derable reinforcement was preparing in France, 
to be conducted into Scotland by the marqueſs 
of Elbeuf. This ſufficiently diſcovered, that 
the court of France, ſenſible of the difficulty 
of attacking England by ſea, was reſolved: to 
puſh the war on the northern frontiers, by a 
junction of their forces with thoſe of Scotland. 


Thus, the deſign of the French court to ſub- 
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England. 

'On the other ſide, Ireland gave no leſs un- 
eaſineſs to Elizabeth. That iſland was inha- 
bired by native Iriſh, and Engliſh families 
tranſplanted thither ſince the conqueſt of it, by 
Henry II. It was governed by a viceroy or 
lord-lieutenant, in the name of the queen ; 
but his authority was very far from being ſo 

regarded, as to keep the Iriſh in ſubmiſſion. 
They had amongſt them many great men, 

who, indeed, outwardly, acknowledged the 
_ queen's ſovereignty, but believed they had a 
right to do themſelves juſtice for the wrongs 
they pretended to have received. They made 
war upon one another, regardleſs of the lieu- 
tenant's orders, who having bur few Engliſh 
forces, was unable to make himſelf feared. As 
often as there was any prefling occaſion to 
chaſtiſe a rebellion, or prevent the ſtrong from 
oppreſſing the weak, new forces were to ar- 
rive from England; but as this could not be 
done without expence, very often it was not 
determined till the laſt extremity. So, moſt 
of the lieutenants finding themſelves deſtitute 
of the means to force an obedience, wil fully 
connived at the exceſſes and violences of the 
great, for fear of unſeaſonably expoſing the 
royal authority. They contented themſelves 
with filling their purſes while they held their 
commiſſions, and leſt it to their ſucceſſors to 
repreſs the inſolence of the Iriſn. This conduct 
had rendered the lords of the country ſo fierce 
and arrogant, that they acknowledged the 
royal authority no farther than it was neceſſa- 


ry to protect them againſt their enemies. Be- 


ſides the natural averſion of the Iriſh for the 
Engliſh, who helped not, by their conduct, to 
gain their affection; there was, at this time, 
another reaſon, which contributed to increaſe 
this averſion, viz, the change which the queen 
had lately made in religion. The Iriſh had for 
the pope an attachment equal to their igno- 
rance, which was extreme. This diſpoſed them to 
liſten to the ſollicitations of the Romiſh emiſ- 
ſaries, who were continually inciting them a- 
gainſt the government. Elizabeth was, there- 
Tres, obliged to have a conſtant eye upon the 
tranſactions of that iſland, knowing what cre- 
dit the pope, her enemy, had there. 
It remains now to ſpeak of the diſpoſition 
of the Engliſh to Elizabeth. When the queen 
deſigned to eſtabliſh the reformation, her firſt 


care was to change the magiſtrates in the 


towns and counties, and fill their places with 
Proteſtants. Then ſhe called a parliament, 
whoſe members were choſen according to her 
deſires. This parliament revived the laws 
made by Edward VI, concerning religion. 
Theſe laws, by the care of the magiſtrates 
were punctually obſerved. So, a few months 
atter Mary's death, the publick exerciſe of 
the Roman Catholick religion was not leſs 
criminal, than the exerciſe of the Proteſtant 
had been in the laſt reign. The clergy, who 
refuſed obedience to the new laws, were de- 
prived of their benefices, and the vacancies 
. 8 oy zealous Ptoteſtants. To fay all in 
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Ay which they hoped to riſe to the conqueſt of 
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a word, the reformation roſe under Elizabeth, 1 560. 


juſt as the Romiſh religion had been eſtabliſh- yay 


ed under Mary, with this difference, that no 
perſon was put to death by Elizabeth, on ac- 
count of religion. We are not, however, to 


imagine that this external change produced a 


real one in the mind. There are very few, 
who, in point of religion, implicitly obey 
their ſovereigns. Thoſe, who were good Ca- 
tholicks under Mary, remained ſuch under 
Elizabeth, as thoſe who really embraced the 
reformation under Edward VI, continued in 
Mary's reign reformed in their hearts, under 
an ontward compliance. If it is, therefore, 
conſidered, that all the changes in religion un- 
der this and the foregoing reigns, had been 
made in the ſame manner, it will not be dif- 
ficult ro comprehend, that the Roman Catho- 
licks were ſtill very numerous in the kingdom. 
Little more than 20 years had paſſed fince the 
reformation began, and in this interval the 


publick worſhip had been changed four times. 


Now it is improbable, that a whole nation ſo 
frequently changed their opinion according to 
the caprice of the governors, tho', outwardly, 
they ſubmit to the publick authority. It is 
certain, the number of Roman Catholicks in 


the kingdom was very great, even after Eliza- 


beth had eſtabliſhed the reformation, tho? it is 
likely, the reformed were ftill more numerous. 


It is, therefore, very natural to imagine, that 


Thoſe who perſiſted in their antient ſentiments 
were ſecret enemies to the queen; that the 

deſired the re- eſtabliſhiment of the old religi- 
on, and were diſpoſed to embrace all oppor- 
tunities to place a Catholick queen on the 
throne. It was not one of the leaſt of Eliza- 


beth's cares to watch her own ſubjects. 


Let us briefly recapitulate what has been Rlizabeth's 
ſaid. Elizabeth had for enemies, France, the maxims 


queen of Scotland, the pope, and all the Ca- ofgovern- 


tholick powers; for tho? Philip II, had not mene. 


yet declared himſelf, ſhe knew he was not 
her friend, and the ſequel clearly proved it. 
On the other hand, ſhe had the Iriſh, and a 


great part of her Engliſh ſubjects to guard a- 


gainſt, without having one ally to aſſiſt her. 
She was, therefore, to ſeek in herſelf, in her 
prudence, in her good conduct, and in her 
own ſubjects, the aſſiſtance ſhe would have 


vainly ſought elſewhere. To obtain ſpeedily 


and willingly the aich ſhe foreſaw would be 
frequently wanted, ſhe had but one way, and 
that was to make herſelf beloved by her peo- 
ple. Accordingly, this was the governing 
maxim of her conduct. Happily for her, the 


qualities of her heart and mind were ſo diſpoſ- 


ed, that ſhe never once deviated from fo ne- 
ceſſary a rule. Wherefore it may be affirmed, 
that no king of England was ever more ſin- 
cerely beloved by his people than Elizabeth; 
But ro demonſtrate this elogy not to be 
groundleſs, it is neceſſary to be more particu- 
lar upon this ſubject. It is certain, that her 
truly Proteſtant ſubjects were much more nu- 
merous than the Catholicks. What therefore 
could ſne do better than to favour the Pro- 
teſtant religion, eſpecially, as being herſelf ot 
thar religion, the _ without gg 
a 
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act ſo agrecably to her intereſts? Another 
thing which greatly contributes to procure a 
ſovereign the affection of his people, is ſo to 


manage the treaſury, that he be not forced to 


load them with unneceſſary taxes. No prince 
had ever this quality in greater perfection than 
Elizabeth; nay, ſhe carried this ceconomy 
ſo far, that ſhe ſometimes gave occaſion to 
her own miniſters, to charge her with ava- 
rice. However this be, her expences were fo 
well regulated, that ſhe was never ſeen to la- 
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the maxim ſhe had preſcribed to herſelf, to 
bar nothing which might procure the . af- 
tection of her people. 

There was alſo another maxim which no 
leſs influenced her conduct, than this I have 
mentioned. She ſaw herſelf threatened on all 
ſides. The pope, France, and afterwards Spain, 
never ceaſed their open or ſecret attacks. Ir 
was not without reaſon that ſhe feared an uni- 
on of all theſe powers for het ruin. In this 
belief, ſhe laboured to the utmoſt, to cheriſh 


1560, 


WW 


viſh her treaſures upon her favourites, or e the troubles of the neighbouring ſtates, and 
pend them in things of no uſe. Nevertheleſs, particularly of France, Scotland, and the Low- 


this frugal inclination, whether owing to na- 
ture or policy, hindered her not from bein 

profuſe of her money, when ſhe thought it 
neceſſary. France, Spain, and Scotland, ex- 


perienced, in their turns, how well ſhe knew 


to be laviſh of her trggſures. Her people had 
ſo good an opinion of her œconomy, that 
through the whole courſe of her reign, ſhe was 
never once denied by the parliament, the 
ſupplies ſhe wanted, or complained of by her 
ſubjects for the taxes they were charged with. 
She had alſo another quality which gained her 
the eſteem of the Engliſh. She would not be 
induced by her miniſters, to beſtow offices or 
honours upon undeſerving perſons; being ap- 
prehenſive of nothing more, than to render 
contemptible, dignities deſtined for the re- 
compence of merit and virtue. By this wiſe 
conduct ſhe avoided the diſobliging of men, 
who might have aſpired to honouts, had they 
ſeen them beſtowed on others of no greater 
merit than themſelves. This was a maxim from 
which ſhe rarely departed, during the whole 
courſe of her reign. Laſtly, ſhe uſed her con- 
ſtant endeavours to cauſe juſtice to be impar- 
tially adminiſtered. Her greateſt favourites felt 
her ſeverity when they abuſed her kindnels, 


and wandered from their duty. There is no 


doubt, her great intereſt to be beloved by her 
people, induced her to employ all poſſible 
means to that end; bur it cannot be, as ſome 
have inferred from hence, that her whole con- 
duct was all diſſimulation, ſinèe it is by no 


means impoſſible for the inclinations of men 


to tally with their intereſts. Elizabeth had a 
true eſteem for the reformed religion, and her 
intereſt required her to ſupport it with all her 
power. She was naturally an œconomiſt, and 
ſuch was the ſituation ot her affairs, that no 

2 
prince ever had more occaſion to be ſo. As 
the had true merit herſelf, the eſteemed it in 
others ; and, therefore, could never reſolve to 


_ confer dignitics upon men who had not merit- 


ed them. In fine, had ſhe been never ſo little 
remiſs with reſpe& to juſtice, there would 
have been danger of her ſex being deſpiſed, 
and of the great men growing by degrees too 
licentious. : 

>, Such were the principal means made uſe of 
by Elizabeth to gain the affection of her ſub- 
jects. Their love was {o nccellary, that ſhe 
had no other reſſource; tor without it, her 
reign would, probably, have been very un- 
happy, conſidering the number and quality of 


untries; that her enemies being employed 
at home, might be leſs able to invade her. I 
ſhall not pretend to decide, whether this way 
of defence againſt enemies ſo powerful and 
dangerous, was agreeable to the rules of juſ- 
tice ; it cannot, however, be denied, that 
this was excellent policy, and that her own 


ſecurity juſtified this method, as ſhe had no 


other to divert their attacks; and, according- 
ly, ſhe made frequent uſe of this maxim, as 
will hereafter appear. PFs 

thought it neceſſary to prepare the reader 
tor the ſequel of this reign, by theſe reflecti- 
ons, which are ſolely deſigned to ſuſpend in 


his mind, the prejudices inſpired by the hiſto- 


ble to invent. 


rians of all nations and religions, for and a- 
gaiuſt this renowned queen. It is no ſmall 
difficulty to fix the judgment, amidſt all the 
contrarities which occur in the hiftorians. Some 
have conſidered her as the moſt accompliſhed 
queen the world ever ſaw. They have found 
no tault in her. All her actions were the re- 
lults of prudence, juſtice and equity, and had 
no other motive than the glory of God, and 
the happineſs of her people. They have pre- 
tended, that her love for her ſubjects was ſo 
ardent, that ſhe forgot her own intefeſt, and 
thought only of rendering them happy. Not 
I excuſe ſome of her actions which 
deſerve denſure, they have even in ſome mea- 
ſure ſanctified them, by inſinuating, that they 
were the effects of her zeal for the glory of 
God, and the Proteſtant religion. Others have 
alperſed her with all the calumnies it is poſſi- 

According to 1 ex- 
ceeded the moſt famous tyrants in cMielty and 
barbarity. She was extremely deceitful, and 
her whole conduct was one. continued diſſimu- 


lation, from the beginning to the end of her 


reign, notwithſtanding her affectation of an 
outward ſhew of religion and virtue. To theſe 
accuſations concerning her publick adminiſtra- 


tion, they have added horrid ſanders upon 


her private lite. They have repreſented her 
as a diſſolute woman, who conſtantly reſuſed to 
marry, in order more freely to continue her 


ö 


Different 
opinions 
concerning 


Elizabeth. 


* 


leud practices. To efface both theſe impreſ— 


ſions, and incline the reader, (if religious pre- 
judices will ſuffer him) to ſuſpend his judg- 
ment, I have pręviouſly ſheun the motives of 
her conduct, and the maxims by which ſhe 


was, and, with reſpect to policy qnly, ought ' 


to have been govertied. Her principal view 
was to ſecure a totteriiios crown, and to ſuc- 


her enemies. The reader, therefore, is to ceed, ſhe followed the above- mentioned max- 
conſider molt of her actions, as flowing from ims. Is it to be thought itrange, that on cer- 
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1560 tain occaſions ſhe a little over· acted her ten- 


derneis for her people, wherein lay her only 


ſupport? But it would be juſt cauſe of won- 
der, that by an wregular life, and other ex- 
cefles, of which ſhe is accuſed, ſhe would have 
acted directly contrary to what could only 
procure her the love and efteem of her peo- 


ple, of which ſhe had fo grear occaſion. - This 


ſuffices, as I imagine, to diſpel! ſome of thoſe 


clouds by which her 8 has been dark- 


ened. On the other hand, as ſhe ſaw herſelf 
aſſaulted from all parts, by powerful enemies, 
who were continually infuſing a ſpirit of rebel- 
lion into her ſubjects, when we ſhall ſee her 
tomenting the troubles in Scotland, and aſſiſt- 
ing the Huguenots of France, and the male- 


contents of the Low-Countries, it will be eaſi- 
ly known to what this conduct is owing, not- 


mirers. 


withitanding the flatteries of ſome of her ad- 
Apply but the two maxims, I have 
mentioned, to her actions; and remember the 
neceſſity of her always having them in view, no- 
thing almoſt in her conduct will then appear, 


the true motive whereof may not eaſily be 


A treaty 
between 
Elizabeth 
and the 
male- con- 
tents of 
Scotland. 
Camden. 


diſcovered. After this long, tho, I think, ab- 


ſolutely neceſſary, digreſſion, it is time to pro- 

ceed to the events of the year 1560. 
Maitland, who was ſent into England from 

the contederate Scots, at laſt, concluded the 


treaty, which was ſigned at Berwick the 27th 
of February, 1560. Elizabeth ſeeing the great 


preparations which were making in France, 
and not doubting of their being deſigned a- 
gainſt Scotland, thought herſelf, above all 


things, obliged to provide for the ſafety of 


that nation, and prevent the French from 


being two powerful there. She had cauſe to 
fear, that if queen Mary had children by the 
king, her husband, France and Scotland would 


be united under one head, which it was her 


great intereſt to hinder. She concluded, there- 


fore, a treaty with Maitland, which ſhews 


her fears with regard to Scotland. The treaty 
ran: he: 
That ſhe took under her prote&ion the 
duke of Chateleraut, and ail the nobility and 
ſubjects of Scotland, to maintain the king- 
dom in its liberties and privileges, during the 


83 of the queen of Scotland with the 


a convenient aid of men into Scotland, and 


king of France, and one year after. 


2 
4 ds. 


har ſhe promiſed to ſend, with all ſpeed, 


continue them there till the French were en- 
tirely expelled the kingdom. | 
hat ſhe would come to no agreement with 
France, but on condition of leaving Scotland 
in full liberty. . | 
That ſhe would never abandon the conſe- 
derates, while they acknowledged Mary tor 


their ſovereign, and endeavoured to maintain 


the liberty of their country, and the eſtate of 
the crown of Scotland, 


That if the Engliſh took any places in Scot- 


land, they ſhould be either demoliſhed by the 


Scots, or delivered to the duke of Chateleraur, 
at his own option ; 


ſhould ere& no fortification in the kingdom, 


without the advice of the ſaid duke, and his 
party. . 


commanded by 


but that the Engliſh - 


The Reign of ELIZABETH: 


That the duke and all his 
the Engliſh forces. TY 

That they ghould declare themſelves ene- 
mies of thoſe of their countrymen, who ſhould 
ſerve France againſt England. 


That if England was attacked in the ſouth, 


party ſhould join 


83 
1560. 
. 


the confederates ſhould ſend to the queen's aſ- 


ſiſtance 2000 foot, and 2000 horſe at the leaſt : 
bur if in the north, they ſhould join the Eng- 
liſh army with all their forces. 
That if the ear] of Argyle, lord chief-juſtice 
of Scotland, ſhould join with the confederates, 
he ſhould be obliged to uſe his endeavours to 
reduce the north of Ircland under the domi- 
nion of England, agreeably to a treaty to be 
made between him and the lord-lieutenant of 


Ireland. | 


That the duke of Chateleraut and his party 
ſhould give hoſtages to Elizabeth, to remain 
in England during the time that the marriage 


between Mary, queen of Scots, and the king 
of France, ſhould ſubſiſt. 


Laſtly, the duke of Chateleraut and his 


party, proteſted, that their intention was to 
be faithful to their queen in every thing, not 


contrary to the laws and liberties of Scotland, 
and not tending to their ſubverſion. 


From this treaty it is plain, Elizabeth's ſole- 


view was to keep the king of France trom be- 


coming maſter of Scotland, knowing it was 


intended to invade her from that quarter. 

While this treaty was negotiating, the 
French forces which-were in Scotland, continued 
their purſuir of the confederate Scots into the 
mountains, contrary to the opinion of Mar- 


tigues of the houſe of Luxemburg, This lord, 


who had brought the laſt ſuccours from 
France, was for an immediare invaſion of 


The ſequel 
of the af- 
tairs of 
Scotland, 
Camden. 


England, imagining, that on his approach, 


the Eogliſh Catholicks would all riſe and join 


him. Bur the regent, better informed of the 


ſtate of England, judged it not proper to en- 
ter upon ſo great a deſign with ſo ſmall an ar- 
my. 
Ek at the ſight of a flying enemy, they 
diſcovered from a mountain a fleet at ſea, 
which they at firſt took to be the marqueſs of 
Elbeuf's; but perceiving aiterwards it was 


PÞ Engliſh fleet, they were of opinion that the 
forces ſent to the confederates by land, were 
not very diſtant. This made them retire. to 


Leith, with deſign to aſſemble there all their 
forces, and wait the artival "of the marqueſs 


d' Elbeuf ; but he was expected in vain, for a 


violent tempeſt diſperſed his fleer, and forced 
him to fail back to France to refit his ſhips. 
Afterwards the troubles in France, calling for 


the aſſiſtance of theſe torces which were ſend- 


ing into Scotland, and of thoſe already there, 
this expedition was entirely blaſted. . - 

The French forces being retired to Leith, 
the confederates aſſembled from all places, 
where they were diſperſed, in order to join 
the Engliſh army, marching to their relict, 
the lord Grey. At length, 
they came to 1 the firſt of April, 


Some time after, while the French were 


Hollingſh; 


being 6000 ſtrong in foot, and 2000 in horſe, 
and there expected the ſo much deſired Eng- 


with all 


liſh ſuccours, which were adyancing 
5 poſſible 
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1560. poſſible ſpeed. The queen-regent fearing to 
be ſhut up in Leith, choſe rather to retire to 
the caſtle of Edinburgh, which was committed 
by the ſtates to the care of John Areskin, 
with the expreſs condition not to. reſign it 
without their order. Areskin received the 
regent with honour, but ſtill preſerved the 
command of the cattle. 
The Eng- Soon after, the lord Grey entering Scotland 
liſh army with an. army of 6 or 7000 foot and 1200 
enters horſe, was joincd by the confederates; after 
; 2 which, they marched together to Leith, where 
Buchanan, : e x 
the enemies were retired. It was no inconſi- 
derable work to beſiege a place which had an 
army within its walls; and yet, it was under- 
taken, becauſe there was no other way to 
drive the French out of Scotland. While they 
were employed 1n this ſiege, all poſſible en- 
deavours were uſed by the French king, to 
prevail with Elizabeth to recall her forces out 
of Scotland. But ſhe knew her intereſt too 
well to be impoſed upon. When de Sevre, 
the French ambaſſador, firſt mentioned it, ſhe 
an{wered, her troops ſhould be readily recall- 
ed , provided the French were ſo too, ſince 
France had no more. right than England to 
{end forces into Scotland. At laſt, the am- 
baſlador finding, after many attempts, he 
could not prevail, declared, in the preſence 
of the Spaniſh ambaſſador, that by ſending 
forces into Scotland ſhe had violated the trea- 
ty of Cateau; to which ſhe calmly replied, 
that the king of France had firſt infringed that 
| treaty, by his endeavours to render himſelt 


maſter of Scotland. Some time before, the 


had publiſhed a manifeſto, declaring her rea- 
ſons, for concerning herſelf in the affairs of 
Scotland. She there charged, in plain terms, 
the duke of Guiſe and the cardinal of Lorrain, 
with being the authors of the troubles in that 
kingdom, in order to effect more eaſily their 
deſigns againſt England. To them alſo ſhe 
wholly aſcribed the injury done her by the king 
and queen of France, in aſſuming her title 
and arms. | F 
Camden. Before de Sevre had made his declaration, 
Monluc, biſhop of Valence, was come into 
England, to preſs the queen to recall her forces 
from Scotland, and would have even perſuaded 
her, that Francis II, and Mary had aſſumed 
her title on purpoſe to do her honour. This 
excuſe was more provoking than the injury. 
At laſt, Monluc, ſeeing he could not divert her 
from her reſolution to ſupport the Scots, told 
her, the king of France would reſtore Calais, 
if ſhe would draw her Forces out of Scotland zi 
but ſhe anſwered, that ſhe did not value that 
fiſh- town ſo much as the quiet of Britain. In 
the interim, ſhe diſpatched Montague to 
Philip II, to inform him of her reaſons to aſ- 
ſiſt Scotland. That ambaſſador was to repre- 
ſent to him, that the Guiſes had projected an 
union of the crowns of France and Scotland, 
and not to be diſappointed, had coneerted the 
murder of the earl of Arran, who had happily 
eſcaped out of their ſnares *, that ſhe, there- 
fore, deſired him to conſider, it ſuch an union 
would be advantageous to Spain. 


I 


During theſe negotiations, the ſiege of Leith 1506. 


amd en. 1 


was continued, but with no great ſucceſs, be- 
cauſe of the numerous garriſon. The 15th of 
April, the French made a ſally, and nailed 
three great pieces of cannon. The zoth, the 
Engliſh were fiercely repulſed at an aſſault. 
The iſt of May they ſtormed again, but with 
no better ſucceſs. The length and difficult ies 
of this ſiege began now to diſcourage them, 
when the The of Norfolk, warden of the nor- 
thern marches of England, ſent a powerful re- 
inforcement, and came to the Engliſh camp 
himſelf, to encourage the continuation of the 
ſiege, They would, nevertheleſs, have hardly 
taken. the place, had not the conſpiracy of 
Amboiſe, which was then diſcovered in France, 
convinced the princes of Lorrain, that the ſea- 
{on was not proper for the execution of their 
deſigns againſt England. So, inſtead of ſend- 
ing new — into Scotland, they thought of 
recalling thoſe already there, imagining they 
might want them in eee It was to this end 
that Monluc, biſhop of Valence, and the comte 
de Randan were ſent into Scotland, with full 
powers from the king to conclude a peace. 
Elizabeth hearing of it, ſent, likewiſe, ſecretary 
Cecil, and Dr. Wotton, with the ſame powers. 
The plenipotentiaries immediately agreed to 
meet at Edinburgh, in July, and in the inte- 
rim, concluded a truce, which was to laſt till 
the end of their conferences. During this 
truce, the queen-regent died in the caſtle of 
Edinburgh, the 1oth of June. 


When the peace came to be negotiated, A peace 
the French plenipotentiaries abſolutely refuſed negotiated, 


to treat with the Scotch confederates, ſaying, 
it would be an injury to the royal authority, 
becauſe they were rebels. This refuſal might 
have put an end to the congreſs, but, as both 
ſides were deſirous of peace, an expedient, at 
laſt, was contrived, viz. Francis and Mary 
ſhould grant certain conditions to the confe- 
derates, not by way of treaty, but as of pure 
grace, and that nevertheleſs they ſhould pro- 
miſe to obſerve them, in their treaty with the 
res of England. This was, in effect, the 
ame thing, but the ambaſladors, probably, 
with a view to ſome advantage, preterred this 
expedient. Moſt hiſtorians confound, in the 
treaty ſoon after concluded at Edinburgh, two 


. which, however, ought to be diſtinguiſh- 


ed; viz. the conceſſions of Francis and Mary 
to their Scotch ſubjects, and the treaty be- 
tween France and England. As of theſe two 
things one was obſerved, and the other nor, it 
s neceſlary to have a diſtin& idea of them. 
The promiſes made to the Scots were : 


That the French forces ſhould leave Scot- and finiſh- 
land in 24 days, and return to France, in dung un- 
ſhips to be furniſhed by Elizabeth. | 4 


Buchanan. 


That the city of Leith ſhould be reſtored 
to Scotland, and the fortifications demoliſhed, 

That the works made by the French, at 
Dunbar, ſhould be razed. = 

That the king and queen of France and 
Scotland ſhould grant an act of oblivion to the 
contederates, for every thing do e, from the 
roth of march, 1559, to the 1ſt of Aug it, 


* Thus juſtifies Buchanan's account of the deſign laid to arreſt and detain the earl of Arran in Francc, Rapin, 


1560, 


BOOK 


, 


ſent ot the king and queen. 
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1560. 1560, and that this :& ſhould be approved vinced, that the princes of Lorrain ſtill perſiſt- 1 
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560. 


and confirmed by the ſtates of Scotland, to be ed in the deſign to wreſt the crown from her ; Www 


aſſembled the follow ing Auguſt, with the con- 
That the French ſhould have liberty to 
leave 60 men in the iſle of Keith. 
But with regard to the intereſts of Eliza- 
beth, a real treaty was concluded, which vill 
be often mentioned hereaſter, by the name of 


the treaty of Edinburgh. 


That for the future, the king and queen of 


and queen ot England and Ireland, nor bear 
the arms of theſe kingdoms. | 

That the patents and other acts Which had 
been diſpatched, with that title, ſhould be al- 
tered, or remain of no force. | 

That the farther ſatisfaction required by 
the queen of England, for the injury done her, 
ſhould be referred to a conference, at Lon- 
don, between the commiſſioners of the two 


Crowns. 5 


tentiaries of France. 


That if the commiſſioners could not agree, 


the deciſion ſhould be left to the king of 
Spain. 5 

- That the king and queen of France and 
Scotland ſhould perform the promiſes made 
to the Scots, at Edinburgh, by the plenipo- 

It muſt be obſerved, that Buchanan in his 
Hiſtory, has only mentioned the articles grant- 
ed to the confederate Scots; and Camden, in 
his annals of Elizabeth, takes notice only of, 
the treaty between the two crowns. This 


cauſes ſome obſcurity in their reſpective ac- 


The treaty 
as it related 
to Scot- 
Aland, 1s. * 
confirmed, 
Buchanan. 


Act. Pub. aſſembled in Auguſt, made laws favourable to 


ELLEN 


counts of, the following events. 
After the concluſion of the treaty, the French 
and Engliſh quitted Scotland; the fortitications 


of Leith and Dunbar were demoliſhed, and the 


act of oblivion ſent over into Scotland, and 
confirmed by the ſtates. Theſe ſame ſtates, 


the reformation, and ſent them to the og and 
queen for their approbation, rather to diſcover 


their ſentiments, than with any hopes of ob- 


refuſed 28 


taining their deſires, and yet, they cauſed 
theſe new laws to be punctually obſerved. 
But as to the treaty concluded between the 


rr related to crowns, Francis and Mary refuſed to ratify it, 


Elizabeth. 
Camden. 


for a reaſon, the force * which 1s not eaſily 
conceived. It was, they ſaid, becauſe the 
Scots falſely ſtiling themſelves faithful ſubjects, 


had made a treaty with Elizabeth in their own 


private names, without any warrant from the 
royal authority. If this refuſal had only con- 
cerned the articles granted to the Scots, Eli- 
zabeth might have believed, that the court of 


France repented of their conceſſions, and then 


reaſon alledged might have had ſome co- 
; but whatever related to the Scots being 


Meady performed, their pretended incroach- 
ment could not render invalid a treaty, about 


a difference between Elizabeth and Mary, in 


which the condu& of the Scots was entirely 


unconcerned. It was, therefore, eaſy to in- 
fer, that this weak reaſon was but a pretence 
uſed by Francis and Mary, to clude what 
they had promiſed in the treaty, with reſpeCt 


to Elizabeth. Accordingly, Elizabeth was con- 
Vol. II. | | 


and this belief was ever rooted in her mind. 
Mary's uncles did not then foreſee how dear 
this proceeding would one day coſt their niece, 
whoſe grandeur they ſo paſſionately deſired. 


While Elizabeth was employed in theſe af- The queen 
fairs, her court was attentive to watch her ſoughtin 


motions, her conduct, and inclinations, with 
regard to marriage. Tho” ſhe told her parlia- 
ment, ſhe was reſolved to remain ſingle, 


and the more, as there were many princes, and 
ſome lords, who deſpaired not to make her 
alter her mind. Charles, archduke of Auſtria, 
ſecond ſon of the emperor Ferdinand, the 
king of Sweden, the duke of Holſtein, had 


already made their addrefſes. The earl of 


Arran, ſon of the duke of Chateleraut, rely- 
ing on the barrenneſs of queen Mary, and his 
ſucceſſion to the crown of Scotland, flattered 


ny other, in order to unite the two kingdoms. 
To theſe were added others, who being her 


<= 


himſelf, that Elizabeth would prefer him to a- 


ſubjects, and not daring to declare their minds 


ſo openly, were contented to leave her to 


gueſs their inclinations, or to diſcloſe them by 


means of {ome of her ladies. One proceeded 


upon-his birth, another upon his merit, a third 


upon his mien and outward accompliſhments; 
apt to kindle the flames of love in the fair 
ſex. In ſhort, ſhe was indirectly aſſaulted on all 
the ſides which are generally thought weakeſt 
in women. The earl of Arundel, of a noble 
and antient race, tho? a little advanced in 
years, imagined, the queen would marry a 
ſubje&, rather than a ſovereign, and if fo, 
that no man deſerved that honour better than 
he, Sir William Pickering, having received 
ſome particular mark of the queen's eſteem, 
deſpaired not that theſe firft favours would be 


extended much farther. But no man believed 


he had berter grounds to flatter his hopes, 
than Robert Dudley, ſon of the late duke of 
Northumberland. The queen viſibly prerer- 


red him to all who had the honour to ap- 


proach her, and gave him ſo many proofs of 


the inclination ſhe had for him, that for ſome 


time it was believed ſhe intended to marry 
him. At her acceſſion to the crown, ſhe made 
him maſter of the horſe, and knight of the 
Garter. From thenceforward, ſhe took a plea- 
{ure to diſtribute her favours through him. So 
that by this diſtinction, ſhe diſcovered, that 
ſhe had more than a bare eſteem for him. He 
was at court called only, My Lord, without 
any other addition, which demonſtrated her 
preference of him to all the nobility ; and yer, 
when his pretenſions to ſuch diſtinguiſhing ta» 
vours were examined, no qualities were found 


in him capable to make an impreſſion upon ſo 


diſcerning a queen. His vices far ſurpaſſing 
his virtues, recourſe was had to the planets 


which ruled his birth, and occaſioned this 


ſympathy of thoughts. However this be, he 
was a favourite at court; all affairs were im- 
rted to him; ambaſſadors gave account to 
im of their negotiations; every one applied 
to him for his affairs at court; and 2 K 
| thole 


marriage 
by ſeveral 
princes and ,, 


| þ ſuch noblemen. 
Scotland ſhould not aſſume the title of king reſolutions were known to be liable to change, Camden. 
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1560. thoſe who addreſſed to any other. That was 
an unpardonable fault. | 

Bacon and The queen had two favourites more, but 

Cecil firſt of a different kind from Dudley, as they were 

Naunton. only for the affairs of the government. Theſe 

Nicholas Bacon, and William Cecil. The firſt 

was made keeper of the great ſeal, with all 

the privileges of lord chancellor, William 

Cecil had been ſecretary of ſtate to Edward 

VI, and diſcharged the office ſo well, that if 

his religion had not ſtood in the way, he had 

been continued under Mary. He was not, 

however, expoſed to perſecution ; whether he 


ſo artfully managed as to give no advantages . 


againſt him, 'or his particular merit procured 

him a diſtinction above all other Proteſtants. 

He had an uncommon genius, a ſound judg- 

ment, a capacity for great affairs, an unweart- 

ed application, and an impenetrable ſecrecy, 

with a conſtant tendency to his ſole view, the 
welfare and advantage of the queen. It is 

not, therefore, ſtrange, if he preſerved, all his 

life, the favour of a queen, who ſo perfectly 

knew her own intereſt. When able princes 

are bleſt with ſuch miniſters, they do not caſi- 

Ip part with them. 1 

khmp re- In the ſituation of Elizabeth's affairs, ſhe 
ceives the wanted able and diſintereſted miniſters to guide 


2 her. Wherever ſhe turned her eyes out of her 
„beck. Kingdom, ſhe ſaw not one friend who was 
3 


with great really concerned for her welfare. She had, at 
coldneſs. firſt, relied on the king of Spain; but Mon- 
Camden. tapue's report of his ambaſſy to that prince, 
| diſappointed all her expectations from him. 
When this ambaſſador, after diſcourſing with 
Philip about the Scotch affairs, demanded, a- 
greeably to his inſtructions, the renewing of 
the antient alliance between England and the 
houſe of Burgundy, he found him very cold. 
Philip in his anſwer lamented the changes 
made in England, with regard to religion, 
and ſignified his concern for them. He com- 
plained, he had received no intelligence of the 
ſending an Engliſh army into Scotland till it 
was too late, and yet he adviſed the queen to 
have it inſerted in the future treaty between 
her and Mary, that if France ſent forces into 


Scotland, ſhe ſhould alſo have the ſame liber- 


ty, and to ſtipulate poſitively the reſtitution 
of Calais. He added, he had till then pre- 
vented Elizabeth's excommunication, and ob- 
tained from the pope a promiſe, that nothing 
ſnould be done in that affair without his 
knowledge. As to the renewing of the treaty, 
he coldly anſwered, it was needleſs. In fine, 
he returned, by the ambaſſador, the collar of 
the order of the Garter. This convinced Eli- 
zabeth, rhat Philip was no longer her friend, 
and that his advice, which came too late, was 
more the effect of his jealouſy of the growing 
reatneſs of France, than of his affection for 
— Some time after, ſhe gave him a ſmall 
mortification, in refuſing her permiſſion to cer- 
tain Engliſh Catholicks to reſide in the Low- 
Countries, and preſerve their effects in Eng- 
land. Amongft theſe was Jane Dormer, 1 
mother of the Conde de Feria's lady, whom 
he married in England, during his ambaſſy. 
This ſo provoked the Conde, that he uſed all 
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his credit with Philip to exaſperate him againſt 1560. 
Elizabeth. He even found an opportunity to ww 


force into the inquiſition, a ſervant of Cham- 
berlain, the Engliſh ambaſſador in ordinary 


for Spain. He alſo ſtrongly ſollicited the pope 


to excommunicate her, but without ſucceſs. 
Pius IV. was for trying other means, which 
appeared to him more proper to gain the 
xg and were not prejudicial to his cen- 


ſures, which he could thunder againſt her 


whenever he pleaſed. | | 
It was with this view, that he ſent Vincenzo The pope 


and the ſubſequent act of parliament ; con- 
firm the Engliſh liturgy, and permit the Eng- - 
liſh to communicate in both kinds. Bur theſe but with- 
offers were not capable of moving Elizabeth; out ſucceſs. 
and the rather, as, probably, they were not 
ſincere, at leaſt, in what concerned religion. 
Hence it may be obſerved, what opinion the 
court of Rome, and all Catholicks, had of 
Elizabeth's birth, ſince it was offered as 4 
great favour to own her for legitimate daugh- 
ter of Henry VIII. 25 

In the interim, Elizabeth very cloſely ap- Camden. 
plied herſelt to the affairs of the government, 
in order to render her ſ{ubjeEts as happy as 
poſſible, well knowing, her greateſt aſſiſtance 
was to flow from them, in caſe of an invaſion, 
which ſhe had reaſon to expect This year, 
ſhe was obliged to reſtore the coin to its an- 
tient ſtandard, which had been extremely de- 
baſed in the reign of Henry VIII, tho“ no 
king had ever drawn ſo much money from his 
ſubjects. If cardinal Pole may be credited, 
this prince alone drew more money from the 
people, than all the monarchs together ſince 
the conqueſt. The monaſtery of Weſtminſter 
was this year turned into a collegiate church. 
Theſe were the moſt remarkable events in 
England, in 1560 ; but before we proceed to 
the following year, it is neceflary, briefly, to 
mention the affairs of the neighbouring ſtates. 

The affairs of France tended to confuſion 1 c 
the beginning of the year; for the Proteſtants "np 
ſeeing themſelves perſecuted, and condemned Thuznus: 
to the flames withour mercy, thought it time 
to provide for their common defence, To this 
end, ſome of them, after a private confe- 
rence, formed a conſpiracy againſt the duke 
of Guiſe and the cardinal of Lorrain, the 
king's miniſters, and their declared enemies. 
They had no leader who openly appeared, but 
very likely the prince of Conde, jealous of 
theſe two foreign princes, had, among the re- 
formed, emiffartts, who intimated to them, that 
when things were ripe, they ſhould not want 
a ſuport. However this be, a gentleman, 
named La Renaudie, projected to carry off 
the Lorrain princes, then with the king at 
Amboiſe. This attempt miſcarrying, was in- 
terpreted as a conſpiracy againſt the king him- 
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1560. ſelf, and 1200 perſons, either guilty, or only 
ſuſpected ro be concerned in it, were put to 
death. The two Lorrain princes would have 

been glad, on this pretence, to have diſpatch- 

ed the prince of Conde, but their meaſures 

not being yet well taken, they waited a more 
favourabſe opportunity. Some time after, the 

ſtates being aſſembled at Orleans, the king of 

Navarre and prince of Conde indiſcreetly came 

thither, tho' they had intimation of the 

court's ill deſigns againſt them. The king of 
Navarre, indeed, was not arreſted, but was 

ſo carefully watched, that an eſcape was im- 


poſſible. The prince of Conde was impriſon- 


Tue death Ed, and ſoon aſter condemned to die; but the 
of Francis death of Francis about the ſame time, pre- 
II. vented the execution of the ſentence, and the 
Buchanan. prince was releaſed. 5 
The affairs This ſame year, Philip II. having carried 
of the war into Africk, againſt the corſair Dragut, 
Low- who had made himſelf king of Tripoli, his 
yore es. arms were ſo unſucceſsful, that he was forced 
"ons: to recall the Spaniſh troops left in the Ne- 
therlands. The inhabitants of thoſe provinces 
ſaw the departure of the Spaniards with great 
ſatisfaction, which would have been much in- 
creaſed, had cardinal Granvelle been alſo re- 
called, for they mortally hated him, and were 
encouraged in their hate by the prince of 
Orange, and the counts of Egmont and Horn, 

his ſworn enemies. 
' The ſequel The death of Francis II, cauſed great alte- 
of the af rations in the court of France. Charles IX, 


3 his brother and ſucceſſor, being yet a minor, 
eee Catharine de Medici, his mother, had the ad- 


dreſs and influence to prevail with the king of 
Navarre, firſt prince of the blood, to yield the 
regency to her, and content himſelf hoo mn 
title of lieutenant-general. In the interim, as 
the was not entirely without fear, that he 
might one day think of reſuming the rank, 


due to his birth, ſhe fomented, with all her 


art, the diſſentions which had begun to ap- 
pear in the late reign. By this means, ſhe, 
at laſt, formed two parties in the court and 
kingdom, which proved her ſecurity, as ſhe 
was neceſſary to both. The firſt was headed 
by the duke of Guiſe, the conſtable of Mont- 
morency, and the marſhal of St. Andre. Theſe 
three lords were called the Triumvirs. On 
their ſide were all the Catholicks of the 
kingdom, into. whom a beliet was infuſed, 
that the chiefs had only in view the mainte- 
hance of the Catholick religion, At the head 
of the other party, wholly conſiſting of Hugue- 
enots*, (ſo the French Proteſtants were called) 
| were the prince of Conde, the admiral of Co- 
ligny or Chatillon, and his brother d*Andelor. 
The king of Navarre fluctuated between the 
two parties, without bein 
and the queen-regent reaped great advantages 
from this diviſion among the great men. 
The affairs of France being in this ſitua- 
tion, Elizabeth ſeemed to be out of danger 
from them. Francis's ſucceſſor had no pre- 
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able to reſolve, 


37 
tence to concern himſelf with the affairs of 15600. 
Scotland, any farther than as a common ally, www 
and he had no manner of demand upon Eng- 
land. On the other hand, the queen-regent, 
who had no great affe&ion for her daughter- 
in-law, was far from engaging in a war for 
her fake ; tho' ſhe could have hoped to place 
her on the throne of England, it was not het 
intereſt to render the houſe of Guiſe more 

werful than it was. In fine, the princes of 

orrain, employed in ſtruggling with their 
enemies at court, were not in condition to 
proſecute the rights of the queen, their niece. _ 

herefore, immediately after the death of Mary quits 
Francis II, Mary, by the advice of her un- he 1 5 
cles, quitted the title of queen of England, ende. 
which ſne had bore ever ſince the treaty of e 
Cateau. But this was not ſufficient to ſatisfy 
Elizabeth. Mary being ſtill very young, might 
marry ſome powerful prince, and transfer to 
him her pretenſions. Therefore, to make E- 


lizabeth eaſy, this young queen was ſolemnly 


to declare, ſhe had no right to this title, o- 
therwiſe, ſhe might have reſumed it when ſhe 
pleaſed ; a bare interruption being not ſuffi- 
cient to invalidate her claim. ” the way, 
Elizabeth, like her grandfather, Henry VII, 
was, all her life, ſo jealous of her crown, that 


ſhe was for ever uneaſy on that account. When 


ſhe heard of Franci$g death, ſhe ſent the earl 
of Bedford into France; with her compliments 
of condolance and congratulation to the new 
King, and ordered him to preſs Mary to rati- 
fy the treaty of Edinburgh. The ambaſſador 
diſcharged his commiſſion, and was anſwered 
by Mary, that this affair not concerning her 
as queen of France, but as queen of Scotland, 
ſhe would not confirm it without the advice 
of the Scottiſh nobility. In the interim, as 
ſhe knew her morher-in-law, the queen- re- 
gent, loved her not, ſhe left the court of 
Trance, and retired to Rheims, where her 
uncle, the cardinal was archbiſhop, to ſpend _ 
part of the winter there, and afterwards, ſhe 5 
went to reſide at Nancy. While the was at 


Rheims, ſhe received a viſit from Martigues, 


la Brofle, d'Oyſel, and the biſhop of Amiens, 
who being acquainted with the affairs of Scot- _ 
land, and knowing her intention to return thi- 
ther, believed it incumbent on them to give 
her ſome inſtructions. She came from chence 


ſo young, that ſhe was utterly ignorant of 


the kingdom ſhe was going to | 120 Melvil 
ſays, they adviſed her to gain, by her favours, 
James Stuart, prior of St. Andrews, her na- 
tural brother, the earl of Argyle, who had mar- 
ried Jane Stuart, her natural ſiſter, Sir Wil- 
ham Maitland of Lethington, and Sir William 
Kirkaldy, laird of Grange, and to rely on the 
Proteſtants rather than the Catholicks, as the 
former were in all reſpects ſuperior. Some 
time after, on her way to Nancy, fhe gave 
audience to John Leſley, ſent to her from her 
Catholick ſubjects. Leſſey ſays himſelf, in his 
Hiftory of Scotland, that he adviſed her, a- 


* They were fo called, either from 2 gate, in che city of Tours, where they uſed to meet at firſt; or 


from kin Hugo's ghoſt, which was the 


crow uſed in that town to-frighten children, and which was ſaid to 


walk in the fuburbs in the night, it being the uſual time and place where the Proteſtants were wont to meet. Charles 


| IX. forbid this name by an edict. Thuanus. 
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her king- 
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Mary, de- 
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grceably to his inſtructions, not to confide in 
the prior of St. Andrews, and to repalr to 
Aberdeen, where ſhe might be at the head 
of a good body of Catholick troops, to re- 
{tore religion to the itato it was in before the 
late changes; but ſhe was too wile to follow 
ſuch dangerous counſel. The next day, the 
prior of St. Andrews, who was alſo come to 
France to pay her his reſpects, met her at 
Joinville, and gave her counſels more ſuitable 
to the ſituation of her affairs. He confirmed 
her reſolution to return into Scotland, and ad- 
viſed her to reign like her predeceſſors, with 
the concurrence of the ſtates, aſſuring her, it 
was the only way to live happy and peaceadle. 


The queen, agreeably to this advice, ordered 


him to return to Scotland, and prepare all 
things for her reception. Moreover, the put 
into his hands a patent, impowering the ſtates 
to meet and ordain whatever they ſhould 
judge convenient for the good of the king- 
dom. Thus, Leſley's pains to prejudice her 
againſt Stuart, were, for once, ineffectual. 
This Leſley, afterwards biſhop of Roſs, great- 


Jy contributed, by his intrigues and violent 
counſels, to the misfortunes which, ar laſt, 


fell on the head of the queen, his miſtreſs. 
Stuart arriving in Scotland, notwithſtanding 
Leſley's endeavours to have him atreſted in 


which the queen had ſent by him. As al- 
moſt all Scotland was then Proteſtants, the 


ſtates employed the general power, granted 


them by the queen, to eſtablith the reforma- 
tion by publick authority. This was follow- 
ed with an order to demoliſh all the monaſte- 


ries, which was immediately put in execution. 


In the interim, Mary preparing to fail for 
Scotland, ſent d'Oyſel to Elizabeth for a ſafe- 
conduct. Elizabeth anſwered, ſhe hoped the 


queen would ratify the treaty of Edinburgh, 


after which, ſhe ſhould not only have a ſafe- 


return into conduct, but alſo, without being expoſed to 
the dangers and fatigues of the ſea, might 


paſs through England, where ſhe ſhould be 
received- with all the marks of affection ſhe 
could expect from a good fitter. Mary com- 


plained of this anſwer to 'Throckmorton, the 


Engliſh ambaſſador, ſo as to ſhew him ſhe was 
extremely oftended at it. She told him, © As 
6 the came into France, in ſpite of Edward, 
* ſhe could return into Scotland notwithſtand- 
ing Elizabeth's oppoſition ; ſhe was hearti- 
ly vexed, for asking a favour ſhe could fo 
5 well be without; that this refuſal, and the 
*© athſtance given by Elizabeth to the Scotch 
rebels, was a clear evidence, how little the 
* deſired to preſerve a good underftatiding 
between the two kingdoms ; that it was 


cc 
<c 


turn of her near relation, and molt certain- 
ly preſumptive heir, into her own country; 
that ſhe could have no pretence for this, 


00 ſince ſhe could not accuſe her of meddlin 
„ with the affairs of England, tho' the dif” 


cc 


c her anger.“ 


matter of aſtoniſhment to her, that the 
queen of England ſhould obſtruct the re- 


25 * Buchanan is in the wrong, to omit the conditions on which Elizabeth was willing to grant a ſafe· conducb- 
10 pin. f , . | | 
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ce content of the Engliſh gave her an oppor- 1560. 


cc well as Elizabeth, and not deſtitute of 
« friends when they ſhould be wanted; that 

ce the treaty of Edinburgh was made in the. 
« life-time of her husband, and if he delay- 

cc ed to ſign it, he alone ought to bear the 
« blame; that ſince ſhe was a widow, neither y 
ce the council of France, nor her uncles, had 

© concerned themſelves with the affairs of 
« Scotland; that the Scots about her were 
« private perſons, whom ſhe neither could 
« nor ought to conſult in ſo important an at- 

ce fair; but as ſoon as ſhe had adviſed with 
ce the ſtates of Scotland, ſhe would return a 
« ſuitable anſwer; that, theretore, ſhe was 
&« haſtening her return into Scotland, but E- 
« lizabeth intended to ſtop her journey, and 
« fo, alone, was the cauſe of the delay ſhe 


. © complained of. She concluded with ſaying, 


« ſhe had never offended Elizabeth, and pray- 
« ed the ambaſſador to tell her the reaſon of 
Throckmorton replied, his order was, only 
to receive her anſwer concerning the treaty 
of Edinburgh; but ſince ſhe deſired it, he 
would, for a moment, lay aſide the ambaſſa- 
dor, and give her his ſentiments as a private 


8 man. Then he told her, the queen, his miſtreſs, 
France, delivered to the ſtates the patent 


was very much offended at her aſſuming the 
title and arms of England, which ſhe had not 
done in queen Mary's reign, and left her to 
judge, whether a greater indignity could be 
offered to a crowned head. Mary anſwered, 
the did it by the expreſs command of Henry 
II, her father-in-law, and of Francis, her huſ- 
band, whom .ſhe was obliged to obey; but 
upon the death of her husband, ſhe had, when 
miſtreſs of herſelf, quitted both the title and 
arms; that, however, ſhe being a queen, and 
grand-daughter to Henry VIIT's eldeſt ſiſter, 
did not believe it injurious to any perſon to 
bear the arms of England, which had been 
done by others, more remotely allied, with- 
out any noiſe. Camden, from whom this is 
taken, does not mention Throckmorton's re- 


ply. It' would, however, be ſtrange, that he 


thould be ſatisfied with ſuch weak reafons. 
Elizabeth did not only demand, that Mary 
ſhould quit the title and arms of England, 
but alſo ſhould declare, in the moſt expreſs 
manner, that ſhe never had any right to aſ- 
ſume them; nay, ſhe expected a ſolemn re- 
paration tor this incroachment, as appears by 
the treaty of Edinburgh. Now Mary's quit- 
ting the title and arms of England, without 
owning ſhe had no right to aſſume them, was 
very far from contenting Elizabeth, who 
would not have had any other perſon but her- 
ſelf, pretend to the title of queen of England. 
Mary's alledging, that others had born the 
ſame arms without any offence, pointed to 
the marqueſs of Exeter, and the ducheſs of 
Suffolk; but there were three remarkable dif. 
ferences between them and Mary. The firſt 
was, they bore theſe arms by the king's ſpe- 


ctal 4 


* 


tunity; She added, ſhe was a queen as. 
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1560. cial grant. The ſecond, that they did it with 


alimb, or border, for diſtinction. The third, 


that they never aſſumed the title of king and 
queen of England. 


Elizabeth All this made Elizabeth ſuſpect, the queen 
T re of Scotland was forming ſome dangerous de- 
of Mary. 


ſign, and in quitting the title and arms of 
England, intended only to amuſe her, ſince 
ſhe reſuſed to own the injuſtice of aſſuming 
them. In ſhort, Mary being determined to 
return into Scotland without Elizabeth's ſafe- 
conduct, ſent for Throckmorton to Abbe- 
ville, and demanded of him, what was to be 


Camden. 


done to ſatisfy Elizabeth? Throckmorton an- 


ſwered, ſhe had only to ratify the treaty of 
Edinburgh, as he had often told her betore. 
She replied, ſhe could not conceive why ſhe 
was thus urged to ratify a treaty already exe- 
cuted; that the articles concerning the Scots 
had been really performed; that as ſhe had 
quitted the title and arms of England, ſhe 
could not be accuſed of ſeeking evaſions not 
to ratify the treaty, ſince a treaty already ex- 
ecuted did not want a ratification ; that the 
Scots could not complain of being treated with 


too much rigour, but that ſhe perceived, the 


perſon who would prevent her return into 
Scotland, would prevent their enjoying the 
effects of her clemency. She added, ſhe 
would write to the queen of England with 
her own hand, and detired the ambaſlador ra- 
ther to compoſe than aggravate matters. But 
the letter ſhe wrote, on tais occaſion, did not 
give Elizabeth the ſatisfaction ſhe believed to 
have reaſon to expect. As the uſurpation of 
the arms and title of Elizabeth, and the refu- 
fal to ratify the treaty of Edinburgh, were the 
baſis and foundation of the differences be- 


tween theſe two queens, and had a conſtant in- 


fluence upon this reign, it will not be unne- 

Yd ceſſary to add ſome obſervations to what has 

been faid, in order to ſet in a clearer light, 
the reaſons and intereſts of both. | 


The inte- Elizabeth, in France, and all the Catho- 
reſts and lick countries, was deemed illegitimate. It 
aeg was upon this foundation, that Henry II. o- 
de wo bliged the dauphin, his ſon, and the queen of 
queens, Scotland, the dauphin's wife, to aſſume the 
with re- 


title of king and queen of England, and that, 
gard to the after his death, they continued to bear the 
2 of ſame. Elizabeth was not ſo void of under- 
burgh, ſtanding as not to perceive, that this pretence 
would be more than ſufficient to deprive her 

| of the crown, ſhould it ever come to be ſup- 
ported by force. On the other hand, ſhe 

could not doubt that ſuch a deſign was form- 
D ed by Mary and her friends. Of this, her 
having aſſumed the title of queen of England 
was a clear indication; wherefore, it was ne- 
ceſſary to provide for her ſafety. The civil 
war in Scotland naturally preſenting itſelt, ſhe 


aſſiſted the male-contents, and, whereas France 


was reſolved to invade her from that quarter, 
gave Francis and Mary cauſes to apprehend, 
ſhe would deprive them of Scotland. This 
produced the treaty of Edinburgh, which was 
never ratified by Francis, and, after his death, 
Mary perſiſted in her retufal, contenting her- 


ſelf with only quitting the title of queen of 
Vor, II. 
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was omitted, and the ducheſs of Suffolk pla- 


rilication to deprive Mary of her birth- right, 
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England. But this was not a ſufficient ſecu- 1561. 
rity for Elizabeth. As Mary had quitted tg 
title without giving any reaſon, ſhe could re- 
ſume it the firſt opportunity; and this was 
what Elizabeth defired to prevent, and the 
more, as Mary's obſtinate refuſal gave her 
cauſe to believe it was really intended. 

Mary, on her ſide, had ſtrong reaſons 
to elude this ratification; for ſhe was per- 
ſuaded, Elizabeth was not the legitimate 
daughter of Henry VIII, and that neither 
his will, nor an act of parliament, could give 
her a right which nature had denied. Upon 
this ſuppoſition, Mary believed the crown of 
England was fallen to her, as next heir to the 
deceaſed queen, and tho' Elizabeth had poſ- 
ſeſſion, ſhe did not deſpair of wreſting it from 
her, with the. aſſiſtance of France, Spain, the 
pope, and the Engliſh Catholicks. But if, by 
ratitying the treaty ot Edinburgh, ſhe owned 
herſelt in the wrong to aſſume the title 
of queen of England, and promiſed with an 
oath never to bear it more, ſhe had cauſe to 
tear, her friends would grow very cool. To what 
purpoſe then did Francis order his plenipo- 
tentiaries to ſign a treaty, which he did not 
intend to ratify? To this the anſwer is eaſy. 


He could not otherwiſe draw his forces out of 


Scotland, where they were beſieged, nor o- 
blige Elizabeth to recall her's. As to the 
breach of his word, it did not then much 
trouble the French court. Now as Mary was, 
at that time, in ſubjection to- a husband, ſhe 
threw upon him whatever was amiſs in this 
conduct. | 
The ſecond reaſon Mary had to refuſe the 
ratification, was {till of more force. The ple- : 
niporentiaries of France, in ſigning the trea- 
ty, made a wrong ſtep, for want of ſufficient 
knowledge of the Engliſh affairs. They ſuf- 
fered to be inſerted in the treaty, without any 


reſtriction, this general clauſe ; < That for the 


cc future, Francis and Mary ſhould not aſſume 
« the title of king and queen of England.” 
Now Mary had reaſon to fear, that theſe 
words, © for the futute,” might be a ſnare to 
make her. renounce for ever the crown of Egg 
land, on account of her religion. This fear 
ſeemed the more juſt, as the Englith had ſuf- 
ficiently diſcovered their intention, to regu- 
late the ſucceſſion by Henry VIIPs will, where 
the poiterity of Margaret, queen of Scotland, 


ced next to Elizabeth. It ſeemed, theretore, 
to her, that a ratification of the treaty of E- 
dinburgh would give occaſion to ſay, ſhe com- 
plied with the will of Henry VIII, which 
could not but be to her extremely prejudicial. 
It is ſcarce to be doubted, that Elizabeth 
thought the ſame thing, ſince afterwards, 
when Mary, preſſed by the neceſſity of her 
affairs, offered to ratify the treaty, wich this 
alteration ot the clauſe in diſpure, © That dur- 
ce ing the life of Elizabeth ſhe would not take 
the title of queen of England,” Elizabeth" 
was not ſatisfied. This is an evident ſign, 
that her intention was to make uſe of the ra- 


or, at leaſt, to hold * in ſubject ion, by keep- 
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ing her in a perpetufil uneaſineſs concerning 
her ſucceſſion. There was then inſincerity in 
both their ptoceedings. Mary, in evading 
the ratification of the treaty, on pretence of 
the prejudice it might do her, refuſed, in ef- 
fe&, to acknowledge ſhe had done amiſs, in 
aſſuming the title of queen of England, dur- 
ing the life of Elizabeth, and thereby preſerv- 
ed all her claim, to be inſerted on oocalion ; 
for it was not till ſome years after, that ſhe 
offered the forementioned reſtriction. On the 
other hand, Elizabeth, under colour of deſir- 
ing Mary only to renounce a right which ſhe 


had aflumed to her prejudice, meant to en- 


gage her to ſign an equivocal clauſe, which 
might have deprived her of all her rights. 


Theſe remarks will, hereafter, - appear not to 


Mary at- 


rives in 
Scotland. 
Buchanan. 


be entirely uſeleſs. | 
Mary, tho? ſhe had no ſafe- conduct from 


Elizabeth, put to ſea, and happily arrived in 


Scotland. Some ſay, the eſcaped the Engliſh 
fleet in a fog, which waited to intercept her ; 
but this is only à bare conjecture, without 


any proof *. It is, however, very likely, that 


as affairs ſtood between her and Elizabeth, if 
ſhe had been taken, ſhe would have been de- 


tained in. England, at leaſt, till ſhe had rati- 


ficd the treaty of Edinburgh. She was re- 
ceived in her kingdom with great demonſtra- 
tions of joy, both by the nobles and people ; 
but ſhe had the mortification to ſee the retor- 


mation eſtabliſhed by laws ſo ſevere, that only 


The Ro- 
man Ca- 
tholicks 
_ to 
reſtore 
their reli- 
gion in 
Scotland. 
Buchanan. 


herſelt was allowed the liberty to have mals 
in her own chapel, but without any pomp or 
oſtentation. Nevertheleſs, ſome lords {till 
perſiſted in the old religion, and hoping to 
reſtore it by her authority, made their court 
to her with great application. Of this num- 
ber were George Gordon, earl of Huntley, 
the earls of Athol, Crawford, Sutherland, with 
ſome biſhops. It was not poſſible to deter- 
mine, what was the religion of the duke of 
Chateleraut, his conduct had been, hitherto, 


The haughtineſs with which Mary talked 1561. 

to the Engliſh ambaſſador, before ſhe left M- 
France, was not only unſuitable to her pre- Mary's er- 
ſent circumſtances, but even contrary to her |” vj 
. meaſures, and the projects ſhe had formed me El- 
with her uncles. Whilſt Francis II. was alive, zabeth. 
theſe princes believed, that the forces of 

France would be ſufficient to ſubdue Scotland, 

under colour of extirpating hereſy, and after. 

wards, in conjunction with the Scotch troops, 

it would be eaſy to enter England, and, with 

the aſſiſtance of the Engliſh Catholicks, de- 

throne Elizabeth. But the war they had ex- 

cited in Scotland, taking a very different turn 
from what they expected, and the death of 
Francis following immediately upon it, they 

found that other meaſures were to be taken, 

and the execution of their proje& deferred, - 

for ſome time. They, therefore, adviſed the 

queen, their niece, voluntarily to quit the ti- 

tle of queen of England, to return into Scot- 

land, to enter, it poſſible, into a ſtrict friend- 

ſhip with Elizabeth, to endeavour to be de- 

clared her preſumptive heir, and under colour 

of that correſpondence, to form a party in 
England, where was no want of male-contents, 

to be ſerviceable on occaſion. The whole 

courſe of this Hiſtory ſhews this to have been 
Mary's plan, and I ſhall hereafter give con- 

vincing proofs of it. Nothing, therefore, 

was more contrary to theſe meaſures, than 
her quarrel with Elizabeth, whoſe friendſhip 

ſhe ought to have courted, in order to obtain 

the declaration ſhe deſired, Ly means of which 
| ſhe was to ſtrengthen her party in England. 

When the arrived in Scotland, the endeavour- 

ed to correct this error, by ſending Maitland 

to Elizabeth, to notify her ſafe arrival at E- 

dinburgh, and to deſire her friendſhip. The 

ambaſſador carried, likewiſe, a letter from the 

principal noblemen to Elizabeth, which, af- 

ter many compliments, ſignified to her, that 

the beſt way to preſerve a good underſtand- 


ſo ambiguous. The lords I have named were Jing between the two kingdoms, was for her 


very conſiderable by their birth, their riches, 
and their vaſſals; and yet, they would never, 


perhaps, have thought of reſtoring the antient 


religion, had they not depended upon the 


- queen's favour, who could alone balance the 


ver of the Proteſtants. Their firſt project 


was, t) try to alienate her from thoſe of the 
Proteſtants, who had the moſt credit with her, 
and in the kingdom. James Stuart, her na- 
rural brother, was the principal object of their 
hatred, on account of his adherence to the 
Proteſtant religion. Beſides, the queen hav- 
ing, at her arrival, committed to him the ad- 
miniſtrat ion of affairs, it would be very diffi- 
cult for them to undertake any thing, with- 
out oppoſition from him, while he continued 
in that poſt. For this reaſon, they omitted 
nothing that could ſerve to ruin him with the 
queen. But it is not neceſſary to be more cir- 
cumſtantial in theſe intrigues; it ſuffices to 
ſhew the ſituation of the court of Scotland, 
becaule this is abſolutely neceſſary for the ſequel. 


to declare their queen her preſumptive heir, 
Elizabeth was ſo much upon her guard, againit 
whatever came from Mary, that it was not 
eaſy to ſurpriſe her. She anſwered the am- 
baſſador, that the queen of Scotland, while 
in France, promiſed to give her ſatisfaction 
concerning the treaty of Edinburgh, as ſoon 
as ſhe ſhould arrive in her kingdom; it could 
not, therefore, but ſurpriſe her to find no no- 
tice taken of that article. The ambaſſador 
excuſed the queen, his miſtreſs, that the ſhort 
time ſince her arrival had not Allowed her to 
think of any important affair. Elizabeth 
ſeemed ſatisfied with this excuſe, but to the 
letter from the lords, anſwered plainly, that 
the would not run the riſque of ſeeing her 
ſubjects adore the riſing ſun ; and raiſing her 
voice, added, ſhe would not ſuffer the queen 
of Scotland to rob her of the crown, during 
her life; neither did ſhe intend to do any | 
thing that might prejudice that queen after 
her death, tho' ſhe had uſurped the arms of- 


* It is true, there aroſe a great fog in her paſſage, Sce Brantome, But that does not prove ſhe was purſued by 


the Engliſh fleet. Rapin. 


England, 


Book XVII. 
1561. England, for whicti ſhe ought, in juſtice, to 
make reparation. This was the ſubſtance of 
what paſſed in relation to this ambaſſy, from 

which Mary drew the advantage the deſired, 

as it gave her an opportunity to renew a cor- 
reſpondence with Elizabeth. I am perſuad- 

ed, Melvil is miſtaken, when he fays in his 


Memoirs, that after Mary's return into Scot= 


land, there was fo doſe a friendſhip between 

the two queens, that they wrote to one ano- 

ther every week, and teſtified an extreme de- 

fire to deliver by word of mouth what they 

committed to writing. Nothing till then had 

, paſſed between them, that could ſerve to form 

or cement this pretended reciprocal friendſhip. 

On the contrary, many things contributed to 

alienare their hearts from each other. But 

it Melvil, who was then in Germany, was 

rightly informed, one cannot help thinking 

they were both very great diſſemblers. About 

the end of the year, Mary gave the prior of 

St. Andrews the title of carl of Murray, and 

created John Areskin, earl of Marr. 

The pope | - Tho' the anſwer given laſt year to the 

deſirous to abbot of Parpaglia, was by no means proper 

fend a to inſpire the pope with any great hopes of 

T1... the reſtoration of the antient religion in Eng- 

izabeth, | 3 ; 55 0 

is refuſeg, land, he ſent a nuncio this year to Elizabeth, 

Camden. to notify, that the council ot Trent which had 

| been interrupted, would be continued in the 

{ame place, and to deſire her to ſend thither 

ſome Engliſh biſhops. The abbot Martinengo, 

who was charged with this commiſſion, arriv- 

ing in Flanders, and ſending for leave to pur- 

ſue his journey into England, could never ob- 

tain it. Whereupon, the nuncio at Paris 

prayed Throckmorton to write to the queen; 

who coldly. anſwered, ſhe heartily deſired an 

ecumenical council, but a Popiſh one ſhe 

would never honour with an ambaſlador ; that 

ſhe had no buſineſs with the biſhop of Rome, 
who had no more power than other biſhops. 


Philip ſe- After ſuch an anſwer, Elizabeth might de- 
e pend upon continual diſturbance from the 
n court of Rome, and the more, as, ſince the 
greater death of Francis II, the king of Spain was 
diſtance entirely eſtranged from her, becauſe he no 

| from Eli- longer dreaded the union of Great Britain, 
e with the monarchy of France. This fear was 
agen the only band that had till then attached him 

| to England. 
The queen In the interim, Elizabeth ſeeing herſelf 


makes di- without any ally, and in danger from all fides, 
vers pre- took care in time of her defence. She em- 
b deten Ployed this whole year in preparations, which 
nerſelf. convinced her enemies, ſhe would not be eaſily 
Hollingſh, ſurpriſed. Her great care was to have always 
a good fleet in readineſs, knowing that her 

navy was the beſt bulwark of England, At 

the ſame time, ſhe ordered all the forts and 

caſtles of the northern borders to be well for- 

tified, and particularly Berwick, as the place 

from whence ſhe might be attacked with molt 

eaſe. As the Engliſh had till this time been 

obliged ro have all their gunpowder from 
abroad, ſhe was afraid of wanting it, and, to 
precent that inconvenience, ordered it to be 

made in her own kingdom. Moreover, the 


increaſed the pay of the foldiers, to encourage 
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this intelligence, they were ſent to priſon, and 
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them to ſerve her faithfully, and be ready up- 1561. 
on occaſion. This ſame year, was happily www 
diſcovered in Cumberland a mine of pure cop-- | 
per, which had been neglected many ages, 

and at the ſame time, was found, in great 
abundance, the ſtone called Lapis Calaminaris, 

ſo neceſſary for braſs-works. 

The cares of war did not divert Elizabeth Orders | 
from the affairs of juſtice, and the civil ad- E. Pema 
miniſtration. She had her eye every where, to tle 
and laboured effectually for the reformation of monks of 
abuſes, and the bringing things into good cheir pen- 
order. Information being made, that the of- #995 and 

arrears, 
fioers of the exchequer reſerved the penſions Camden. 
aſſigned to thoſe eccleſiaſticks, who had been | 
turned out of their abbies, ſhe ordered, that 
all who were living, and unprovided with be- 
nefices, ſhould be paid to a farthing. 

Thus every man relying on the queen's 
juſtice and equity, England ſaw the revival of 
a happineſs the had long wanted. The peo- 
ple had the more reaſon to be pleaſed with 


Her great 
axconomy : 


the government, as the queen, without de- 


manding any ſubſidies, diſcharged all the ex- 
traordinary expences cut of the crown revenues, 
tor the did not laviſh her money upon the 
court-leeches, like her predeceflors. Her 
maxim was, to injure none, but to be ex- 
tremely ſparing of _ favours and treaſures, 
remembring in what want by exceſſive pro- 
fuſion, many of her predeceſſors had lived, with 
great revenues. This was what forced them 
to have frequent recourſe to their parliaments, 


not to have the publick occaſions, but their 


own extravagances, ſupplied. . 
It was not without reaſon that Elizabeth took 52. 
ö 2 2 . \ ; 1 Elizabeth x 
ſo much pains to gain the love of her ſubjects, j; 5,7 


. k ici- 
by the good order ſhe introduced into the ous # the 


kingdom, ſince at the ſame time endeavours counteſs 


were uſed to corrupt and draw them into re- of Lenox, 
bellion. The Catholicks began to meet, and eb 
plot to reſtore their religion by arms. Eliza- Er. | 
beth having ſome intimation of theſe cabals, Camden? 
was deſirous to know whence they ſprung, and 

at laſt found ir was the queen of Scotland that 

was to ſerve for pretence to the revolt, on 
account of her title to the crown of England. 

The counteſs of Lenox, born from a ſecond 
marriage of Margaret, queen of Scotland with 

the earl of Angus, held a ſecret correſpon- 

dence with Mary. Here the firſt diſcovery 

was made. As this counteſs had the ſame in- 

tereſt with Mary, ſince they both deſcended 


from the eldeſt daughter ot Henry VII, the 


queen imagined this correſpondence was not 
without myſtery, and therefore ſent the earl 
and counteſs of Lenox to the tower. TER 

Soon after, ſhe diſcovered that Arthur © conſpi- 
Pole, and his brother, deſcended from 4 gal che 
princeſs of the houſe of York, and Sir An- queen diſ- 
theny Forteſcue, who had married their ſiſte r, covered, 
began to form a party in the kingdom. Upon Camden. 
afterwards tryed. They confeſſed a deſign of 
withdrawing into France to the duke ot Guiſe, 
of returning from thence into Wales with a 
French army, to proclaim Mary, queen ot 
Scots, queen of England, and Arthur Pole, 
duke of Clarence. They proteſted, er, 
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1562. that they meant not to execute their. project 
Wo during the queen's life, who, they believed, 
would die before the end of the year, having 
been told ſo by ſome pretenders to aſtrology. 
Their own confeſſion condemned them, but 
the queen, in conſideration of their illuſtrious 

deſcent, forgave their offence, 
The Catharine Grey, daughter to the duke and 
queen's ducheſs of Suffolk, and ſiſter of Jane Grey, 
teverity to beheaded in the laſt reign, was not uſed with 
on eng the ſame lenity as the perſons juſt mentioned, 
Camden. tho? ſhe was leſs criminal, and the queen's 
near relation. She was called to account for a 
crime, in the puniſhment of which Elizabeth 
leſs ſhewed her zeal for juſtice, than her jea- 
louſy and deſire to find a pretence to ſecure 
this ſort of rival, who gave her ſome uneaſi- 
neſs. Catharine had. been married to Henry, 
eldeſt fon to the earl of Pembroke, who had 
procured a divorce, becauſe he could not live 
with her: Afterwards, the earl of Hertford 
rivately married her, and then went into 
wh In his abſence the queen being in- 
formed of this clandeſtine marriage, ſent Ca- 
tharine to the tower, tho' the was very big 
with child. The earl returning, and owning 
his marriage, was committed to the ſame 
place. After this, the archbiſhop of Canter- 


bury annulled their pretended marriage, be- 


cauſe it was not ſufficiently proved, and they 
both remained priſoners in the tower. While 
they were there, the earl found means to 
come tokher, and ſhe again proved with child. 
Whereupon he was accuſed of three capital 
crimes ; viz. of breaking priſon ; of debauch- 
ing a virgin of the blood-royal ; and of abu- 
ſing her a ſecond time; and for each offence, 
was fined 50001. At laſt, after a long im- 
priſonment, and ſeveral fruitleſs attempts to 
have his ſentence reverſed, he was forced to 
forſake her by an authentick act; but the 
queen remaining implacable to the lady, ſhe 
died in priſon. Before ſhe expired, ſhe prayed 
the lieutenant of the tower to tell the queen, 
that ſhe begged her pardon for contracting 
marriage without her permiſſion, thereby 


thewing, the had ever conſidered the earl of 
Hertford - as her lawful husband. This ex- 


ceſſive rigour 
it is plain, 
crown, whethe 
greateſt offence. 
But it was not from the houſe of Suffolk 
that Elizabeth had moſt to fear. The queen 

tae courts of Scotland was a rival much more dangerous 
of France a | | Q”. : 
and Spain. AS being powerfully ſupported. Her friends 
Camden, {till thought of placing her on the throne of 
| England, and only waited a favourable oppor- 


es Elizabeth no credit, ſince 
atharine Grey's right to the 
11 or ill-grounded, was her 


The queen 
diſtruſts 


tunity to execute their deſign. Elizabeth had 


occaſion to be convinced of this by her intelli- 
gence, that the duke of Guiſe, and the car- 
dinal of Lorrain, to engage the king of Na- 
varre in their party, offered him the marriage 
of their niece, and promiſed him poſſeſſion of 
the throne of England, by the aſſiſtance of the 
pope and the king of Spain. Tho' this prince 
had a wife, they minded not the difficulty of 

annulling his r gs, becauſe his queen 
Jane was a heretick. 


and ſeemed to incline to the ſide of the Hu- 


his ſatisfied Elizabeth, 


of ENGLAND. 


that the princes of Lorrain had not laid aſide 1562.- . 


their firſt deſign, and that Philip II. was com- 
ing into the plot. Whereupon, ſhe diſpatched 


Sidney into France on ſome pretence, to in- 


form himſelf exactly of the affairs of that 
kingdom, and of what was. contriving againſt 


her, that ſhe might take her meaſures accord- 


ingly. | | 
his do Medici ſtill continued to fo- The affairs 
ment the diſſention between the two factions, of France. 
CZETAL, 
guenots, who were the weakeſt." As the 
Guiſes had artfully perſuaded the Catholicks, 
that their differences with the prince of Conde 
concerned only religion, ſhe feared to ſee her- 
ſelf once more at their diſcretion, as ſhe had 
been in the laſt reign, if the Huguenots were 
oppreſſed. For this reaſon ſhe ſupported 
them, and procured them a very favourable 
edict, called the edict of January. The duke 
of Guiſe, penetrating her deſign, believed it 
time to break her meaſures, by engaging, on 
a ſudden, both parties in a war. He accom- 
pliſhed his deſign by the maſlacre of Vaſly, 
committed under his eyes, upon a very flight 
occation. Then the Huguenots, unable to 
contain any longer, began the war by ſur- 
priling Orleans, with the more reaſon, as the 
queen-regent had applied to the prince of 
Conde for his aſſiſtance, to free her and the 
king from the captivity in which they were 
held by the Guiſes. 3 D 
I ſhall not deſcend to the particulars of this The Hu- 
war, which may be ſeen in all the Hiſtories of , +7 ag 
France; I ſhall only ſay, that the Huguenots, cou or 
unſucceſsful in the firſt campaign, ſent the Elizabeth; 
Vidame of Chartres to Elizabeth, to deſire who con- 
her aſſiſtance. Soon after his arrival at Lon- eludes a 
don, he concluded a treaty with Elizabeth, by g wth 
which ſhe promiſed to furniſh the Huguenot Camden. 
leaders, with 100,000 crowns, and an aid 
of 6000 foot, half to be employed in the de- 
fence of Dieppe and Roan, and half to be put 
into garriſon at Havre de Grace. "the Hu- 
guenots, on their ſide, engaged to put the 
queen in poſſeſſion of this laſt place, to be 
kept till the reſt itution of Calais. The fame 
day the treaty was ſigned, Elizabeth publiſhed 


a manifeſto, declaring the reaſons which ob- 


liged her to aſſiſt the Huguenots. She ſaid, 

e her intention in ſending troops into Nor- 

«© mandy, was not to recover that province, 

ce the antient patrimony of her anceſtors, and 
unjuſtly wreſted from them, but to preſerve 

it for the king of France during his mino- 
rity, and reſcue it from the ambition and 
tyranny of the princes of Lorrain, That 

ſhe was the more concerned to endeavour * 
to prevent that province falling into their 
hands, as it was manifeſt their deſign was 
to ſeiſe the ports of Normandy, and from 
thence invade her dominions, after the ex- 
tirpation of rhe reformed in France. That 
« for theſe reaſons ſhe thought herſclf obliged 
« to aſſiſt the young king; hinder his ſubjects 

« from being oppreſſed by the Guiſcs; pro- 
« te& the profeſſors of the reformed religion, 
“ and provide for her own ſafety.” This laſt 
article concerning her ſecurity, was the chief, 


or 
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1562. or rather the only one, which juſtified her aſſi- 
Www fting the Huguenots. In all appearance, ſhe 


would not have liked, that a foreign prince 


ſhould have uſed the other pretences, alledged 
in her manifeſto, to aid the Engliſh Catho- 
licks, had they taken arms againſt her. But 
ſhe looked upon the duke of Guiſe as her 
moſt mortal enemy, and the principal protec- 
tor of the queen of Scotland, for whom, it 
manifeſtly appeared, he would have procured 
the cron 4 England. This duke was at the 
- -- ,-- head of the Catholick party, which was infi- 
nitely more powerful than that of the Hugue- 
nots. It might, therefore, very eaſily happen, 
that theſe would be extirpated, or, at leaſt, 
entirely diſabled ; and the duke of Guiſe be- 
come abſolute maſter of the court and king- 
dom, and employ all the forces of France to 
execute his project in favour: of the queen of 
Scotland, his niece. It is, therefore, eaſy to 
conceive the neceſſity, Elizabeth was under, 
to oppoſe the advancement of ſo formidable 
an enemy, which was not to be done more 
ſucceſsfully than by aſſiſting the Huguenots. In 
maintaining the war in France, ſhe held the 
duke of Guiſe employed, and rendered him 
incapable to attempt any thing againſt Eng- 
land. Paul de Foix, the French ambaſſador, 
having notice of this treaty, required her, in 
vertue of the treaty of Cateau, to deliver to 
him the Vidame and all his attendants; but 
ſhe excuſed herſelf, and told him, ſhe would 
write to the king of France about it. She did 
ſo indeed, but not obtaining any thing for 
that lord, ſhe did not think herſelf obliged to 
* him 1 the * a _ 
he Ene- The 6000 Engliſh not embarquing till Sep- 
= put A tember, found k 4 king of e on their 
poſſeſſion arrival, before Roan. This was the reaſon 
ra aas of their dividing themſelves into two bodies 
Sag 20mg only, of which one entered Dieppe; and the 
other took poſſeſſion of Havre de Grace, ac- 
cording to the treaty of London. The earl 
of Warwick, general of theſe forces, had been 
made governor of this laſt place by the queen. 
In the interim, the city of Roan was taken 
by aſſault, and tlie king of Navarre, who was 
wounded at the ſiege, died on his return to 
Paris. In the cloſe of this year, the battle of 
Dreux was fought between the Catholicks and 
the Huguenots, with almoſt equal loſs. The 
prince of Conde and the conſtable de Mont- 
morency, who commanded the two armies, 
were both taken priſoners, but the king's 
forces kept the field of battle. The prince 
of Conde not being able to head his party, 
admiral de Chatillon took upon him the com- 
mand of the army. I muſt now ſpeak of the 
tranſactions of Scotland this year. 
The affairs. James Stuart, created earl of Murray, 
of Scot- held till the firſt rank in the management of 
land. affairs, not ſo much from any affection the 
queen had for him, as from her being adviſed 
to keep him always attached to her intereſt. 
It was indeed almoſt impoſſible for Mary, who 
had been educated in a court ſo averſe to the 
reformation, to have any great friendſhip for 


the earl, her brother, whom ſhe conſidered as 


the head of the reformed. Beſides, his ſeverg 
Vor. IL | 
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temper did not agree with the luxury which 1562. 
was introducing ino the court, by the young. 
queen. The preachers exclaimed from the 
pulpit againſt theſe worldly vanities, as very 
oppoſite to true religion. Gn the other hand, 
the earl of Murray, as well to ſupport his in- 
tereſt amongſt the reformed, as to follow his 
own inclination, ſignified often to the queen, 
that this way of life would at laſt forfeit her 
the eſteem and affection of her ſubjects. This 
furniſhed his enemies with a pretence to inſi- 
nuate to the queen, that Murray meant to 
keep her in ſervitude, and it would be im- 
poſſible to reſtore the old religion, while he 
had the direction of affairs; but if Buchanan 
is worthy of belief, they were not content with 
uſing ſecret artifices to ruin him in the queen's 
favour. This hiſtorian pretends, the duke of 
Chateleraut, and the earls of Huntley and 
Bothwell conſpired to aſſaſſinate him, but their 
plot was diſcovered by the earl of Arran. He 
adds, that the duke was puniſhed with the 
loſs of his government of Dunbarton, and 
Bothwell impriſoned in the caſtle of Edin- 
burgh, from whence he found means to eſcape. 

But theſe were not Murray's moſt danger- 


ous enemies. Buchanan ſays, the cardinal of 


Lorrain wrote to the queen, his niece, to incite 


her to diſpatch the earl, and ſome other zeal- 


ous Proteſtants, out of the way, for which ſhe 

might depend upon a powerful aid from the 
pope, to reſtore the Catholick religion in 
Scotland. According to this hiſtorian, the 

queen reſolved to comply with the deſires of 

the pope and the cardinal, and communicated 

her intentions to the earl of Huntley, who 
approved of them, and promiſed his aſſiſt- 

ance. It was for this purpoſe, that the queen 

took a progreſs into the north, where lay the 

earl of Huntley's eſtate, and where the Ca- 

tholicks were numerous. But at the ſame The eat! 
time Huntley finding the queen, in order to of Huntley 
execute her project, was going to a country gegen d 
which almoſt wholly depended on him, formed _ «/ 
himſelf the deſign to carry her away, and the queen: 
force her to marry George Gordon, his eldeſt Buchanan. 


ſon. Murray accompanying the queen in her 


progreſs, ſeveral obſtacles occurred, which 

cauſed the execution of the plot againſt him 

to be delayed, from day to day. In the in- 
terim, the earl of Huntley and his ſon im- 
proved the occaſion to execute their project. 

One day, when the court was in a ſmall and 
ill-fortified town, George Gordon appeared 

near it with ſome forces, in order to ſurpriſe 

the queen's perſon ; but the earl of Murray, Murray 
by unexpected good fortune, found means to preſerves 
ſave her. This important ſervice effaced for ler. 
ſome time the diſadvantageous impreſſions ſhe 
had received of him, tek 

The diſcovery of this plot was not capable Huntley 
to make the earl of Huntley deſiſt from his perſiſts in 
enterpriſe. He ſtill kept in arms wich intent g. . 
to ſurpriſe the court, where the earl of Suther- : 
land was his ſpy, and informed him of what 

paſſed there; but an intercepted letter diſ- 
covering all, Sutherland fled into. Flanders, 

and the earl of Murray at the head of fome 

forces marched * the earl of 2 
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1562. who bravely expected him. In a battle fought 


son this occaſion, Huntley was defeated and 
1, taken priſoner; but died within a few days“. 
George, his ſon, eſcaping, the duke of Chate- 


leraut, his father-in-law, very earneſtly ſued. 
for his pardon, and upon ſome good hope 


hands. He was, however, conducted to Dan- 
bar, tried and ſentenced to die; but the ſen- 
tence was not executed f. 

project of While theſe things were tranſacting in Scot- 


a marriage land, James. Melvil, author of the Memoirs 


between under his name, was employed at Inſpruck to 
Mary and 


> — q 3 2 ri t . 
che ech. ſound the inclinations of the imperial court, 


| duke, concerning the marriage of queen Mary with 


Melvil. the archduke Charles, ſecond ſon of the em- 


peror Ferdinand. The firſt overture of this 
deſign had-been made by the cardinal of Lor- 
rain, in his way through Inſpruck to the 
council of 'Trent, with the offer of the king- 


brother of Charles, to ask Melvil, ſpeaking 
of this marriage, whether the Scots would be 
willing to aſſiſt their queen in obtaining the 
crown of England. Hence it is plain, that 


were inceſſantly labouring to execute it. We 

muſt not, therefore, wonder, that Elizabeth 
had always an eye upon thę queen of Scots as 
upon a very dangerous rival t. 


fairs of was the magazine of the Huguenots, and 
France. 


Melvil. Where D' Andelot, brother of the admiral, 
was ſhut up with a numerous garriſon. The 
place was now reduced to the laſt extremity, 
when the duke of Guiſe was Killed with a 
piſtol-ball, by a gentleman named Poltrot. 

he duke perceiving his end approaching, 
teſtifyed an extreme concern for having 
kindled the civil war, and ſent his ſerious ad- 
vice to the queen-regent to make 2 peace on 


this murder, endeavoured to clear himſelf, but 
| the relations of the deceaſed perſiſted in their 
The Hu- belief of his guilt. In the interim, the peace 
_ between the king and the Huguenots cloſely 
make A 
without without any care taken by the prince of Conde, 
any notice to have his generous friend, the queen of Eng- 
taken of land, included. Nor vas this all; for Charles 
Elizabeth. IX. beſieging Havre de Grace, the Hugue- 
aide be nots diſtinguithed themſelves in driving the 
Camden. Engliſh out of a place which themſelves had 
—_— put into their hands. If their conduct on this 
occaſion ſhewed them good © Frenchmen, it 
Vas allo a demonſtration of their being very 
ill politicians. Indeed, they could not have 
done any thing more prejudiciato their own 
intereſt, or more agreeable to their enemies 
than thus to quarrel with England. The earl 


John, one of his ſons, was executed a few days after. 


racy. Rapin. . 5 
+ This year, Shane O Neal, earl of Ty 


given him by the queen, put him into her 


doms of England, Scotland, and Ireland, for 
a portion. This occaſioned Maximilian, eldeſt 


the Guiſes had ftill this deſign in view, and 


1563, In the beginning of the year 1563, the 
The af- duke of Guiſe laid ſiege to Orleans, which 


any terms. The admiral being accuſed of 


followed the death of the duke of Guile, 
peace 
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of Warwick defended the place ſome time 1563. 
with great bravery and intrepidity, but the W/W 


plague which raged in the town, daily ſwept 
away 50 of his men, and reduced him to 
the neceſſity of a capitulation, by which the 
town was reftored to the king of France. 


After Havre was taken, a peace was concluded A truce 
between the two crowns. The Engliſh forces between 
which had ſerved in France bringing the 4 * 
plague with them into England, it made ter- England. 
rible ravages, about 20,000 dying in Lon- The 


don only. | Us | 
The death of the duke of Guiſe made ſome 


alteration in the affairs of the queen of Scot- Camdey: 


land. Charles IX. declaring himſelf of ag 


to govern, was under the influence of the 


queen, his mother, who not loving her 
daughter-in-law, gave her ſome mortifica- 
tions. The payment of her dowry was dif- 
continued, the Scotch guard diſmiſſed, and 
the duke of Chateleraut denied his revenues. 
The duke of Guiſe left a ſon, who was too 
young to have any ſhare in the government, 
and the cardinal of Lorrain had no longer the 
ſame credit as during the life of his brother. 
Mary complainirig of her ill treatment from 
the court of France, the -cardinal, her uncle, 
fearing ſhe might be provoked fo turn to Eli- 
zabeth, was more preſſing than ever for her 
marriage with the archduke, and did his ut- 
molt to accompliſh it. Melvil ſays, however, 
in his Memoirs, that he perceived ai the im- 
perial court, it was not reliſhed by Maximi- 
lian, eldeſt ſon of the emperor. Be this as it 
will, Mary readily received the propoſition; 
but as the death of the duke of Guiſe had re- 
moved at a great diltance the near proſpe& 
the had of mounting the throne of England, 
ſhe believed ir neceſſary to manage Elizabeth, 
and deſire her advice concerning the propoſed 
marriage. Elizabeth was alarmed at the de- 
ſign of allying the queen of Scotland with the 
houſe of Auſtria, not being ignorant, with 
what view the cardinal of Lorrain offered ſuch 
a marriage to his niece. She, therefore, told 
Mary, by Randolph, her ambaſlador, that 
having for her the tenderneſs of a ſiſter, and 
regarding her intereſts as her own, ſhe deſired 
her to conſider, that ſuch an alliance would 
remove her for ever from the throne of Eng- 
land, ſince the Engliſh would never run the 
hazard of falling under the dominion of the 
houſe of Auſtria; that England was not with- 
out perſons Who had their pretenſions to the 
crown as well as herſelf, and might greatly 
embarraſs her; it was, therefore her intereſt 
to gain the afſection of the Engliſh, by a mar- 
riage which would not be uneaſy to them; 
that if any Engliſh nobleman was fo happy as 
to pleale her, ſuch a marriage would, doubt- 
leſs, remove the difficulties which lay in the 
way of her deſire to be declared her preſump- 


Buchanan. 5 ' | | 


0 


Melvil, who was then in Germany, ſays nothing of this conſpiracy of the earl of Huntley. Camden, whoſe 
view was only to blacken the reputation of the earl of Murray, contents himſelf with ſa 
year 1566) that Murray had ruined the illuſtious houſe of the Gordons, 


| ying, (in his annals of the 
without ſaying one word of this conſpt- 


| rone; who had in 1560, broke out into a rebellion, came and made his 
_ ſubmiſſion to queen Elizabeth, and received her pardon. Camden, Sofa ⁊ bed ws ma 


tive 
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1563, tive heir. This was the ſubſtance of what 
Randolph was ordered to repreſent to the 
queen of Scotland, without naming, however, 

the lord, Elizabeth wiſhed to give her for huſ- 

band. But he had a ſecret commiſſion to inti- 

mate to the earl of Murray, and ſecretary 
Lidington, that he believed ſhe had caſt her 

eyes on the lord Dudley. 3 

Mary's Elizabeth's anſwer threw Mary into great 
diffculty. perplexiry. She believed herſelf, at leaſt, the 
Camden. lawful heir of Elizabeth, by her birth-right ; 
but Henry VIII, having not placed her in the 

line of ſucceſſion, an act of parliament was ne- 

ceſſary to reſtore her to her right. Without 

this, ſhe was in danger that, if Elizabeth died 

without heirs, the will of Henry would be 
punctually complied with. On the other 

hand, heruncertainty whether Elizabeth would 

. agcuauſe ſuch an act to be paſſed in her favour, 


and get her declared her heir, made her un- 


willing to relinquiſh the hope given her by her 
uncle, the cardinal, of being placed on the 
throne of England by the aſſiſtance of the 
pope, France, Spain, and the Engliſh Catho- 
licks: In this peplexity, ſhe choſe to inform 
the cardinal of the repreſentation made to 
ber by Elizabeth, and of that queen's defign 

ROAR to marry her to Dudley. The cardinal an- 

ſwered, that Dudley was not a fit match for 

her, and that-Elizabeth only amuſed her, in 

pretending to marry her to a man whom ſhe 

intended for her own bed. That as to the 

hope ſhe was'flattered with, of being declared 

her preſumptive heir, it was not much to be 

relied on, fince, tho' ſhe kept her word, ſhe 

might have children, which would render the 

act of no uſe, or might, on the leaſt pretence, 

cauſe it to be repealed. That it was, there- 

fore, more agrecable to her intereſt, to de- 

pend upon the aſſiſtance of her real friends, 
than on ſuch uncertain hopes. 

She deſiſts This did not prevent Mary, after a mature 
from the examination of what had been offered on both 
GE * fides, from reſolving to deſiſt from the deſign 
HS of marrying the archduke, for fear of doing 


herſelf a prejudice in England; but withal, ſhe 


determined to evade the propoſal, Elizabeth 
intended to make her, concerning Dudley, 
without breaking, however, with her. It was 
_ abſolutely — 2 to ſhew a regard: for Eli- 
zabeth, in order to continue with more eaſe 
her intrigues in England, and increaſe there 
the number of her friends, which was already 
conſiderable. Beſides that the Catholicks were 
all for her, many Proteſtants were perſuaded, 
that the crown, if Elizabeth died without 
children, could not be refuſed her without 
injuſtice, and the leaſt diſcontent was capable 
to create a belief, that Mary had even a bet- 
ter title than Elizabeth herſelf.” This gave 
great uneaſineſs to Elizabeth, ah feared, that 
Naar by a marriage with a Catholick prince, 
would be enabled to ſupport her pretenſions; 
wherefore, ſhe did all that lay in her power 
to divert her from any ſuch deſign. To this 
end, ſhe told Melvil, in his return through 
England, how much it would offend her, if 
Mary married without her advice; adding, as 
it was their oommon intereſt to live in a good 
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1 ſhe deſigned to make her two 15 | 


ofters, that, 
avoid the jealouſy, which her marriage 
with a foreign prince would raiſe in the Eng- 
liſh. The treaty of Edinburgh was all this 


while unmentioned, the conjunEture not being 


proper to preſs that aftair. 


y embracing either, ſhe might 


Frances Brandon, ducheſs of Suffolk, ſo of- The du- 
ten mentioned, died this year. She had ac of 
cepted for her third husband Adrian Stokes, a J;.. 


A. Joe. | 
private er by whom ſhe had no chil- Camden. 


dren. Of her three daughters by her former 
marriage with Grey, marqueſs of Dorſet, and 
aſterwards duke of Suffolk, Jane the eldeſt 
had been proclaimed queen after the death of 
Edward, and loſt her life on a ſcaffold. Catha- 
rine was in thetower, or, perhaps, dead. Mary 
the third had been given in marriage to a man 
ſo little diſtinguiſhed, that there was no like- 
lihood of her being put in competition with 
the queen of Scotland. Thus, by the death 
of the ducheſs of Suffolk, Mary ſaw herſelf 
delivered from one rival, who was grand- 
daughter to Henry VII. 


The truce between France and England 1564. 


in Champagne, the fIth of April, 1564. By between 


acer laſt, in a peace, ſigned at Troye, Peace made 


this treaty, the king of France and queen ot Fance and 


England preſerved entire all their pretenfions, 


the reſtitution of Calais. There were only 
ſome ſeparate artieles, which were left unſign- 
ed till next day, concerning the hoſtages de- 
livered to Elizabeth after the treaty of Catcau, 
which ſhe was willing to reſtore for a ver 

{mall ſum. Throckmorton, who had been ar- 


reſted in France on ſome pretence, was ſer at 


liberty. After this, Elizabeth ſent to king 
Charles the Order of the Garter, by the lord 


Hunſdon, who was ſent into France to ſee the 
peace {worn to. e 


England. 


a VIE | IONS, Camden. 
without mentioning any in particular, not even Act. Pub. 


2 


At this time, the commerce between Eng- Pigur- 
land and the Netherlands was entirely broke, bances be- 


by the artifices of cardinal Granvelle. As he 2 Engr 
ad an 


foreſaw a war. was going to be kindled in the 


the Low- 


Low-Countries, he was willing to remove the antes: 
Engliſh, and: for that purpoſe, had prevailed Camden. 


with the governeſs to forbid the importation 
of Engliſh cloths. This prohibition obliged 
the Engliſh to ſet up a ſtaple for their cloths 
at Embden, a town of Eaſt-Frieſtand; bur a 
new ambaſſador ſent into England by Philip, 
in the room of the biſhop of Aquila, who 
was dead, conſidering, that his maſter's ſub- 


jects would, from this interruption of com- 


merce, receive no leſs damage than the Eng- 
liſh, brought this affair to a negotiation. As 
there occurred great difficulties, it was mutu- 
ally agreed, that the treaty of commerce, 
called the Great Intercourſe, made in the 
time of Maximilian, ſhould ſubſiſt till one of 
the parties notified the contrary to the other, 
with the allowances of 40 days to the mer- 


chants to withdraw their effects. This affair 


was very important to both nations. Camden 
ſays; that in his time the commerce between 
England and the Netherlands, roſe yearly to 
above 12,000,000 of gold, and that the woollen 
trade alone amounted to above FRO. 1 
18 
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00 1564. This affair being finiſhed, Elizabeth viſited to eſpouſe a lord, little capable to give her un- 1 564. 


the univerſity of Cambridge, where ſhe was eaſineſs, but in hopes of receiving a confider- Waww/ 
[ The queen received with great pomp and magnificence. able advantage from this marriage. It had 


viſits the 


as FO . mT 1 . 
* WIS $5» 
* — — — 


univerſity 
of Cam- 
bridge. 
Hollingſh: 
A differ. 
encebe- 


tween the 
two 


- quetns, 


Melvil. 


She teſtified her ſatistaction in an elegant La- 


tin oration, wherein ſhe aſſured the univerſity 


of her protection, and intention to encourage 
learning to the utmoſt of her power. 

The tranquillity which the queen then en- 
joyed would have been compleat, it her ful- 
picions of the queen of Scotland had not 
given her perpetual uneaſineſs. It was on her 
the was always reflecting, as on her moſt dan- 


gerous enemy. She conlidered, that the mar- 


riage of this queen might prove to her a foun- 
tain of troubles and cares, and draw upon her 
the greateſt misfortunes. So, her whole po- 
licy tended either to obſtruct afl marriages of- 
fered to Mary, or, at leaſt, to effect that ſhe 
ſhould eſpouſe a man, from whom England 
ſhould have nothing to fear. With this view 
ſhe wrote her a letter, wherein, after many 
demonſtrations of friendſhip, ſhe gave her ad- 
vice concerning her 3 telling her, the 
marrying without her conſent would ruin her 
affairs. Notwithſtanding Mary's reſolution to 


live in friendſhip with Elizabeth, ſhe was pro- 
voked at her thus taking upon her to adviſe 


her, and even with an air of ſuperiority, 
which was but too manifeſt. Forgetting, 
therefore, her reſolution, and thinking only 
of making herſelf ſatisfaction, ſhe returned 


| ſuch an anſwer to the letter, as greatly offend- 


ed Elizabeth. But ſome time after, reflect- 


ing that ſhe herſelf broke her own meaſures, 


Sir) James Melvil to pay her compliments, and 


in Tus Me with Elizabeth, ſhe diſpatched 


to endeavour to mend what had been ſpoiled 


been frequently hinted to her, that there was 
room to doubt, whether her title to the crown 
of England was as good as the ducheſs of Sut- 
folk's; which was ſupported by the will of 
Henry VIII, and that this was a point to be 
decided by Engliſh lawyers. This was to keep 
her in ſubmiſſion, and prevent her diſobliging 
Elizabeth. When this uneaſineſs was removed 
by the death of the ducheſs of Suffolk, and 
Catharine, her daughter, the rights of the 
counteſs of Lenox, daughter to Margaret, 
queen of Scotland, by her ſecond husband 
Archibald, earl of Angus, began to be whil- 
pered. Henry VIII, her uncle, had giyen 
her in marriage to Matthew Stuart, earl of 
Lenox, whochad withdrawn into England, as 
was faid in the reign of that prince. 'The 
counteſs of Lenox could not, indeed, with any 
ſeeming juſtice, enter into competition with 
Mary, fince ſhe was born only of Margaret's 
ſecond marriage, whereas Mary came from 
the firft. But it could be alledged in her fa- 
vour, that ſhe was one degree nearer, ;and it 
was to be feared for Mary, that this reaſon 
would prevail, if ſupported by Elizabeth. So, 
to avoid this competition, Mary had reſolved 
to unite the titles of the two families, by her 
marriage with the lord Darnly, ſon to the 
ae of Lenox, and thereby diſable Eliza- 
beth to give her any diſturbance. Elizabeth 
had for the ſame reaſon reſolved to obſtruct 
this marriage, not from any fear of the lord 
Darnly, but with intent to keep Mary always 
in awe and ſubmiſſion. 2 


. by her impatience. Elizabeth received her 
reconciled. compliments with equal diſſimulation. After 
Melvil. telling Melvil, how much cauſe ſhe had to be 

: offended with the letter, ſhe tore it in his 
preſence, teſtify ing her readineſs to be recon- 


The reconciliation between the two queens ghe draws 
being made, as I before ſaid, Mary ſeriouſly the earl of 
thought of execating her deſign ; but as ſhe Lenox into 
was prepoſſeſſed with a belief, that Elizabeth Scotland. 


Camdcn. 
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Mary re- 
ſolves to 


marry the 


lord Darn- 
ly. 


ciled, and expreſſing an affection for her good 
iſter, which afluredly ſhe had not. It was 
not her intereſt to quarrel, for fear of inducing 
ry to marry ſome prince, who would not 
have patience to wait the time of enjoying her 
ſucceſſion. She, therefore, embraced this oc- 
caſion to renew her inſtances to Mary for her 
choice of a husband, proper to preſerve their 
friendſhip, and a good intelligence between 
the two kingdoms. All this tended only to a 
ſetting forth of ſeveral reaſons to perſuade 
Mary to accept the lord Dudley, tho ſhe did 
not directly name him. It is, however, very 
uncertain, whether this marriage was ſincere- 
ly intended by Elizabeth, or only deſigned to 
amuſe Mary, and prevent her thinking on o- 
thers ; 57 1 very likely, Dudley, who de- 
pended upon Elizabeth, was only propoſed to 
prolong the affair. This ſeems to be confirmed, 
by the permiſſion afterwards granted by Eli- 
zabeth to the lord Darnly, ſon to the counteſs 
of Lenox, to go into Scotland, tho? ſhe was 
not ignorant that Mary had ſome thought of 
marrying that lord, as ſhe intimated to Mel- 
vil. Indeed, Mary had now reſolved it, not 


Camden. in compliance with the counſels of Elizabeth, 


only ſought to amuſe her, and prevent her 
from marrying, ſhe ſaw it neceſſary to uſe 
ſome art, to draw the earl of Lenox and his 
fon into Scotland. She began with the father, 
and pretended to recall him, in order to re- 
{tore him to his eſtate, forteited during the 
regency of the duke of Chateleraut. Eliza- 
beth did not think it right to oppoſe the earl 
of Lenox's return into his own country, up- 
on a motive ſo juſt and reaſonable. In this 
whole affair the two queens behaved with e- 
qual diſſimulat ion. At the very time, Mary 
was taking meaſures to marry the lord Darn- 
ly unknown to Elizabeth, ſhe pretended a 
readineſs to be directed by her counſels. She 
even conſented to a congreſs of commiſſioners of 
both the kingdoms, concerning her marriage, 
tho' ſhe was not ignorant of Elizabeth's inten- 
tions to propoſe to herDudley, lately created carl 
of Leiceſter. On the other hand, Elizabeth, not 

unacquainted with Mary's deſign to marry the 

lord Darnly, ſeemed not to perceive it, be- 

ing well pleaſed to have her fix her thoughts 
upon a ſubject, whom the believed to be at 

her (diſpoſal, becauſe the earl, his father, had 

great poſſeſſions in England. She hoped, there- 


fore, to have it always in her power to break 


off” 


. —— 
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1564. off or delay this marriage, as ſhe ſhould judge 
proper, her ſole view being to gain time, and 
amuſe the queen of Scotland. _ 


A confe- Some time after, the earl of Bedford for 


rence ar 7 | . 2 
Berwick, England, and the carl of Murray, with Li- 


on the ſub]. dington, for Scotland, had a conference at 


Fectof Ma- Ber wick, where the earl of Bedford, accord- 


ry's mar- ing to his inſtructions, propoſed the marriage 

8 of the queen of Scotland to the earl of Lei- 

0 ceſter. But the two Sc commiſſioners, 

who had likewiſe their orders, received the 

ropoſal with ſuch coldneſs, that the earl of 

dford thought it not proper to inſiſt much 

on it; nap, it is pretended, that the earl of 
Leiceſter, who had ſome hope to marry Eli- 
zabeth, had deſired him not to preſs it. 

1 In the interim, Melvil being returned, free- 


Elizabeth ly told Mary, in lay ing his negotiation before 


MNelvil. her, that the queen of Re friendſhip 


was far from being ſincere. This cauſed Mary, 
who already had no very good opinion of Eli- 
zabeth, to regard her as a ſecret enemy, who, 
tho” ſhe always called her good ſiſter, did not 
mean her well. Sometimes ſhe thought, E- 
lizabeth only propoſed the earl of Leiceſter to 
her, that ſhe herſelf might marry him with 
the leſs diſhonour, after his having been en- 


couraged by a queen; and ſometimes, that 


. this propoſal was only an artifice, to waſte 
ite time in fruitleſs negotiations. 
The de Thus was ou the year 1564, in which 
of — Ferdinand I. died, leaving the imperial digni- 

vom, ty, and his hereditary dominions, to his ſon 
— h 1 | Spb 
who is ſuc- Maximilian. „ 475 3 
ceeded by The queen of Scotland had, for ſome time, 


Maximi- entextained David Rizzo, an Italian, who go- 


han ih very her abſolutely. As this queen entire- 
The rue IR ch nged both her conduct and character, 


and for- After this ſtranger was received into her confi- 


tune of dence, and as he was the firſt cauſe of the 


David 


Dt troubles of Scotland, and the misfortunes of 
Rizzo. | 


Thuanus. his miſtreſs, it is neceſſary to ſay ſomething 


of him. 


\ 


He was David Rizzo“, ſon of a muſician of Turin, 
3 author being ſervant to the count de Muretto, am- 


Scorch baſſador to Scotland, attended his maſter into 


tunes. that country. As he perfectly underſtood mu- 


ick, and ſung a good baſs, he got acquaint- 

ed with the court-muſicians, and was intro- 
duced to the queen, who wanting a. baſs to 

| her concert, deſired the ambaſſador to leave 
bim with her. His fine voice often procuring 
him the honour of ſeeing and hang "wich 

the queen, he ſo artfully inſinuated himſelf in- 

to her good graces, that he daily. increaſed in 

- favour and credit. At laſt, the ſecretary of 

the French diſpatches being gone into France, 

Rizzo was choſen for that office during his 
abſence. From this time he puſht his fortune 

fo ſucceſsfully, that he became, in a manner, 

firſt miniſter, nothing of moment being tranſ- 

acted at court but by him. Buchanan, the 

„ b great enemy, often inſinuates, that 
David's influence over her was not confined 
to erg affairs. He ſays, ſhe admitted him 
to her table, and frequently dined at his, and 
by ſuch uncommon familiarities gave occaſion 
to ſcandalous ſuſpicions. In a word, he fays 


enough to incline thoſe who pay entire credit 
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to him, to believe that the queen's conduct 1565. 
was not free from crime. But as Buchanan 
may juſtly be ſuſpected of aggravation, it is 
better to adhere to Melvil's account. He can 
be accuſed of no deſign to aſperſe the queen's 


reputation, ſince he rather, on all occaſions, 


[pews a great zeal for her, without, however, 
oncealing her faults. Ar the time' when Riz- 


20 was moſt in favour with the queen, ſhe 
had fo entire a confidence in Melvil, as even 


to allow, or rather command him to admoniſh 4 

her of her faults. See what this author, in 

his Memoirs, ſays of Rizzo. “ As he en- 

ce tered into greater credit, ſo he had not the 

$- 1 how to manage the ſame rightly; 

« for frequently, in preſence of the nobility, 

* he would be publickly ſpeaking to the 

ce queen, even when there was greateſt con- 
ventions of the ſtates. Which made him 

to be much envied and hated, eſpecially 

when he became ſo great, that he preſent- 

<« ed all fignatours to be ſubſcribed by her 

© majeſty. So that ſome of the nobility 

« would frown upon him, others would ſhoul- 

der and put him by, when they entered the 

« queen's chamber, and found him always 

« ſpeaking with her. All who had any buſi- 

<« neſs at court, addreſſing themſelves to him, 

and depending upon him, in ſhort time he- 

© became very rich. As he was a known 

«© minion, and. ſuſpected to be a penſioner of 

« the pope, it gave ground of ſuſpicion, that 

« ſome deſign would be by him contrived a- 

« gainſt the. reformed religion.” The ſame 

author adds,. that having himſelf. repreſented - 

to the queen, the injury which her favours 

upon this ſtranger now did, and might afrer- 

wards do her, his remonſtrances was very ill 

received, the queen telling him, ſhe would 

not be fo far: reſtrained, but that ſhe might 

diſpence her favours to ſuch as ſhe: pleafed. 

He ſays farther, that having remonſtrated to 

Rizzo how much he offended the nobility, by 

his affectation to appear ſo great with the 


60 
cc 
cc 


cc 


(c 


queen, he ſeemed to pay ſome regard to his 
advice, but within a few days, told him, he 
had the queen's. order to behave as he was 
wont, without minding any thing. This te- 
ſtimony, added to Camden's ſilence, who, 
having undertaken, in his Annals of queen E— 
lizabeth, to juſtify the queen of Scots, ſays 


nothing of Rizzo, ſhews that this miniſter, 
or favourite, entirely governed the queen. So, F 


the lord Darnly being a Catholick, and Riz- 

zo the pope's. penſioner, as Melvil affirms, 

it is not to be doubted, that the queen was 

determined to this marriage by her tavourite's 

advice. It was, therefore, to have an oppor- 

tunity of drawing that young lord into Scot- 

end, that ſhe reſtored his father to the poſſeſ- 

ion of his eſtate. - As this was to be done in 

the aſſembly of the ſtates, ſummoned to meet e lord 

in January, Darnly demanded leave to be ab- Darnly 

ſent three months, in order to be at the Scotch obtains 
rliament, and obtained it by the interceſ- lese ts 

Dn of Cecil, who never imagined he would 82 tand. 

venture to eſpouſe Mary, without the queen's Melvil. 

ifion. Probably, he was permitted to go : 
into Scotland, only with intent to amuſe t 
nnn . 


unity to entertain, for that handſome young 
lord, a paſſion, which would hinder her from 
thinking of any other. However this be, he 
was well received by the queen, who 1mme- 
diately gave him great marks of her eſteem, 
and ſoon after, it was perceived, ſhe deſign- 
ed him for her husband. Rizzo inſtantly 
contracted fo cloſe a friendſhip with him, that 
they both lay in the ſame bed. 

After Rizzo had engroſſed the queen's ſa- 
vour, the earl of Murray ſaw his credit dai- 
Friendſhip ly decline. This, added to the intended mar- 
wich Riz. Flage, and the great union between Darnly 
20. and Rizzo, convinced him, it was time to 
Buchanan, retire, and to haſten him, the queen recalled 
all his enemies to court. The earl of Both- 

well returned from France, the earl of Suther- 

land from Flanders, and George Gordon, 

who was impriſoned at Dunbar, and under 
ſentence of death, was releaſed, and after 
obtaining his pardon, took the title of earl 

| Huntley. Murray could not fee Bothwell, who 

would have myrdered him, without reſent- 

ment; (he impeached him in a legal manner, 

and prevailed to haye a day aſſigned for his 

tryal. The queen, according to Buchanan, 

uſed her utmoſt endeavours to oblige Murray 

to deſiſt from his proſecution, and not ſuc- 
ceeding, tried to corrupt his judges. Notz) 


The lord 
Darnly 
contracts 
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| 1565. queen, and, perhaps, to give her an oppor- and ſupport of the reformed religion, would 1565. 
| , lay a foundation for troubles, in which it was 


almoſt impoſſible for England and France not 
to be concerned, to the great prejudice ot 
the kingdom. The earl of Murray was not 
the only perſon who diſliked this marriage. 
The duke of Chateleraut, ſworn enemy to 
the houſe of Lenox, the earls of Argyle, 
Rothes, Marr, Glencairn, and many * 
ſome from private views, others from more 
honeſt motives, believed it time to apply ef- 
fectual remedies to the impending miſchiefs, 
by making a league to oppoſe the deſigns of 
the court. It is not eaſy to decide, whether 
theſe lords took arms before, or after, the 
queen's marriage. Buchanan intimates, this 
was not till after, upon the comrt's intending 
to oppreſs them. Melvil ſpeaks of an inſur- 
rection of theſe lords, after failing to ſeiſe the 
lord Darnly, and then proceeds to the reci- 
tal of the queen's marriage. Camden poſi- 
tively aſſerts, that the queen, to celebrate the 
marriage with more ſafety, was obliged to 
march with ſome forces againſt the confede- 
rate lords, and obliged them to fly into Eng- 
land. If this be true, ſhe, doubtleſs, ſur- 
priſed them before they were prepared. This 
1s not the only diſagreement berween Cam- 
den and Buchanan. 5 „ 


) Hs uexer this be, Mary, having reſolved Mary has 

withſtanding ſo powerful à protection, Both- on her marriage, had now 1 to the pope. ber marti- 

well thought it ngt proper to appear, but for a diſpenſation. When the knew it Was 8e ap. N = 
withdrew. Afterwards, the queen obtained granted, ſhe aſſembled the great men of ler fe rg 

from the earl of Murray a ſort of a reconci- court, who were all devoted to her, and'a$= her court 


| , OC and ask - her court. 
liation with Bothwell. The fame hiftorian ed their advice ooneerning her matriage, which Camden. 


pretends, that the queen had conceived ſo vi- 

lent a hatred againſt Murray, that, jointly 
with Darnly and Rizzo, ſhe formed a deſign 
to have him murdered in a journey ſhe made, 
on purpoſe, to Perth, but that Murray having 
ſome notice of it, retired to his mother's, at 
Lochleven. He fays farther, that the queen 
being at Perth, a report was induſtriouſſy 


raiſed; that Murray intended to ſurpriſe her 


was r approved. -Only it was add- 


ed, not to exaſperate the. people, that care 
bes 


was to be taken of the oteſtant religion. 


The firſt part of this approbation was glad- - 


ly accepted, but as for the reſtriction, it was 
no mote heard of. Buchanan fays, the earł 
of Murray undertaok to procure Elizabeth's 
conſent, provided the. Proteftant religion was 
ſecured. But this was not the intention of 


and the lord Darnly, in their return to Edin the court, who perceived, this ſecurity would x04 


burgh. To make this report the more cre- 


dibſe, ſcouts were ſent out on the toad, and 
the queen came to Edinburgh, with 4 preci- 


be the guaramy of Elizabeth, which agreed 
neither with che intereſts of the queen, nor 
thoſe of Rizzo; and the lords newly taken in- 
to favor: . „ . 


pitation apt to create a belief of the grear- to f ; {140 | 
nefs of her danger. "Ft muſt, howerer, "= -- In the interim, the people began to mur- The people 
owned, that Melvil ſpeaks of a gonſpirdey to mur by the feeret, inftigat ions of the confe- murmur. 
ſeiſe the lord Darnly, as ſomethii real, tho” derate lords. It was debated in private con- Buchanan. 
Buchanan will have it to be all imaginary; verfations, | whether the queen could marty 
but Melvil does not afcribe it to Murray a- without the conſent of the ſtates. Some fald. 
lone, ſince the duke of Chateleraut, the earls ſfie could not be denied a natural right enjoy. 
of Argyle, Glencairn, and Rothes, were like- ed by all her ſubjects. Others maintained: 
- wiſe concerned]. Tt iat the condition of the queen and her ſub⸗ 
Murrays Tbe earl of Murray had a double intereſt je&ts was not the fame, becauſe the ' query; 
averſe to to obſtruct the projected marriage, the otic by her marriage, gave a ſovercien to her fith. 
the queen s private, the other pnblick. 1 have already jects, which ſhe could not do without heir 
marn$* taken notice of the firſt,” which engaged him confent. "Theſe freedoms conviticed the queen, 


N 
! 
| 
i 
| 
| 


lord ro alter the ſtate of the court, where he conld that the mult haiten her marriage, not to be 
Darnly. no longer ſupport himſelf. Fhe* publick*fAldw- any longer expoſed to the difficulties which 


Buchanan. ed, firſt, from the danger into which the „ ſtarred, whilft there was hope dc 
uct it. She believed, however,” that lie 
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queceen's marriage with a Cathofick lord might obſtruct it. 8 
throw the reformed religion“ In the next could not avoid asking, not the advice, bu 
place, it was to be feared, that this marriage, the a probation, of Elizabeth, whom it was; 
being made without the 2 of England's as I ſaid, her intereſt to manage. She wrote 
participation, or any care. tor the preſervation to her, therefore; ro communſcate her deſign 
wa | | . 

a8 


j 


* 
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ligion in Scotland, which would be very pre- 
judicial to that of the Proteſtants. 1 the 
kingdom, as Mary uniting, by this marriage, 
the intereſts of the two houſes, who could 
pretend to the crown of England, ſeemed to 
have a deſign of forming a powerful party in 
the kingdom, and preventing the interruption 
of her cabals, by oppoſing againſt her the 
houſe of Lenox. For theſe reaſons, ſome of 
the counſellors were for ſending immediately 
an army into Scotland, to ſupport the male- 
contents; but Elizabeth thought it not pro- 
ap to be ſo haſty, and the: more, as the al- 
edging that her martiage might be dangerous 
to England, was but a weak pretence to make 
war upon the queen of Scots. She contented 

_ herſelt, therefore, with ſending Sir Nicholas 
Throckmorton, to make her ſenſible of the 
riſque the ran of loſing her expectation of 
mounting the throne of England, by a mar- 
riage ſo diſagreeable to the Engliſh. Mary's 
re ty was, chat the affair was too far advanc- 
8 
ſon to diſapprove this marriage, 
advice ſhe bad now choſe an Engliſhman, de- 
fcended from the royal blood of both king- 


doms, and the firſt nobleman of all Britain. 


Throckmorron, unable to prevail with Maty, 
ſigmiffed to the earl of Lenox and the lord 
Darnly, that their licenſe being expired, they 
were to return to England, or their eſtates 
would be forfeired. This menace was inca- 
pable to command their obedience in ſuch a 
conjuncture. However, they both wrote very 
ſubmiſſiwely to the queen, and Darnly, in pat- 
ticular, proteſted, that he only accepted the 
honour done. him by the queen of Scotland, 
- - *-with intent to preferve a perfect harmony be- 
©. tween the two kingdoms. | 1 785678 
 Throck- But this was not the 
morton en- ambaſſador of England was charged with. He 
casten had alſo inſttuctions to encourage the diſcon- 
Scotch 7 | -_ | 
male-e6n- tented lords, and gave them hopes of the 
rents. 
Camden. this encouragement that they took arms. to 
| - oppoſe the marriage. But the queen prevented 
them, by having it ſolemniſed the 29th of 
July, in het own chapel, after the manner of 
the church of Rome. Buchanan ſays, ſhe 
had two other reaſons to haſten her marriage. 
I!be firſt was, her fear of the cardinal of Lor- 
tain's oppoſition, who wiſhed her to make a 
more confiderable alliance. The other was, 
that Rizzo was willing to recommend himſelf 
to the pope, by giving the queen a Catholick 


Some lords husband, without any ſecurity for the Prote- 


take arms, {tant religion. 
and arc 


forced to 


England. before or after her marriage, put herſelf at 
Camden. the head of 4000 men, and purſuing them 


* 
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to be recalled, nor had Elizabeth any rea- 
ſince by her 


lution for two. reaſons: Thie firſt was, the — 


only comr!iſfion the 


queen's protection. It was, probably, from 


In the interim, tlie oonſederate lords being 


ts 99 
from place to place, forced them, at laſt, to 1565. 
retire into England. There they found a ſafe Www 
retreat, notwithſtanding the treaty of the 
year 1580, by which the two queens mutu— 
ally promiſed to deliver the fugitive rebels; 
but ſuch articles are uſually very ill obſerved; 
Melvil relates a particular which deſerves no- 
tice. The Scots fugitive lords having deputed 
to Elizabeth the earl of Murray, to defire het 
protection, ſhe politically induced him to own, 
before the ambaſſadors of France and Spain, 
that ſhe was not concerned in their rebellion ; 
but the words were no ſooner out of Murray's 
mouth, than ſhe called them rebels and tray- 
tors, and forbid them her preſence. This 
was to clear herſelf to the ambaſladors ; but 
it was all a farce, ſince ſhe ſtill granted the 
fugitives a fafe retreat in her kingdom; nay, 
privarely ſupplied them with money by the 
duke of Bedford. „ 3 | 
Mary's marriage with a Catholick, the The people 
great credit of Rizzo, and the concern of HR | 
many for the fate of the fugitive lords, pro- end. 
duced a diſcontent among the Scots, which Buchanan: 
daily increaſed, by the ſecret intrigues of the 
relations and friends of the fugitives. The 1 
Yreachers {till greatly inflamed it, by inſimiat- 
ing to the» people, that religion was in ex- 
treme danger. Notwithſtanding all this, the 
court, now proſperous and elate, reſolved, 
contrary to the rules of policy, and at a time 
when the kingdom was diſſatisfied, to degrade 
and baniſh he fugitive lords by a decree af 
the ſtares. Lo this end, the ſtates were um- 
moned to meet in Febtuary the nest year. 
Melvil affirms, in his Memoits, that having 4 
repteſented to the queen the miſchiefs this So 
rigout might produce, ſhe, ar firſt, ſeemed to 
mind him, but however, perſifted it her reſo- 


avarice'df Rizzo, who had an eye to the con- 
fifcation of the exiles eſtates. The {econ was, 
the powerful ſollicitation of the cardinm of 
Lorrain againſt them. He ftill thought of 
placing the queen, his niece, on the throne | 
of Enplatid, and, therefore,. judged, if the I 
fugitivès df Scotland, as they were the heads 
of the Proteſtants, were once ruined, it would 
be eaſy to reſtore the Romiſh religion in Scot- 
land, and afterwards, invade Elizabeth 'from 
thence. Rizzo, the pope's. creature, acted, 1 | 
doubtleſs, from the fame motive, atid/in all. 


8 Taal 


appearance, the knew kitig was no eyeny to 
the deſign. If Elizabeth is to be credited, in 
what ſhe wrote to her ambaſſador in France, 
ſome years after, Mary and the lord Darnly, 
from the moment of their marriage, nevet 
ceaſed to ee n England On this 
ſuppoſition, it Will not appear ſtrange, that 
Elizabeth ſomented the troubles in Scot! nd, 
to put it out of the power of her enernies to 

invade ger. 2 
In the interim, Elizabeth ſent into Scotland, Mary gives 
Tamworth, a gentleman of her privy-cham- au re- 
ber, with a letter written with her own hand, . 
wherein ſhe demanded of Marty, tht the ambaſſa- 

lord Darnly, to whom ſhe vouchſafed to give dor. 
the title of king, ſhoutd be delivered up to Camden! 
her, according to the tenor of tlie ir treaty. 
3 Mary 


100 
1565. Mary refuſed to give the ambaſſador audience; 
but was willing to receive the letter. Whilſt 
ſhe was reading it in the preſence of ſome 
lords, Rizzo came in, and ſnatching it out 
of her hands, hindered her from proceeding. 
He judged that Elizabeth demanded the king, 
only to oblige the queen to pardon the exiles, 
to which he could not agree, being deter- 
mined to ruin them, tho' the earl of Murray 
had ſent him a very ſubmiſſive letter, with a 
fine diamond incloſed. Mary anſwered Eliza- 
beth, that ſhe would not attempt any thing 
againſt England ſo long as ſhe lived, © pro- 
te vided the was declared her preſumptive 
© heir by act of parliament”. As to the 
fugitive lords, ſhe deſired her to leave her at 
liberty, to diſpoſe of them as ſhe pleaſed, 


ſince ſhe did not meddle with what paſſed in 
England. 6 


| Queen hilſt Rizzo was employed in taking mea- 
Mary don ſures to execute his projects, the queen con- 


averſion to ceived an extreme averſion to her new ſpouſe, 
the king. Which ſoon became publick, becauſe ſhe took 
Buchanan. no care to conceal it. She was not contented 
| ' with grievouſly mortifying him in private, but 
was pleaſed all the world. ſhould know how 

little the valued him. When they were firſt 


married, ſhe had cauſed the king's name to 


be ſet with her own in all publick acts, and 
on the coin, but preſently after ſhe ordered 
her own to be placed before the king's, and 
even cauſed his to be left out in the ſtamp for 
money. In the interim, ſhe continued, without 
any reſerve, her ſcandalous familiarities with 
Rizzo, if we may belive Buchanan. Melvil ſays 
not ſo much on this ſubject, but, beſides 4 
plain intimations, he manifeſtly ſuppoſes 
otherwiſe there would be no coherence in 
what he relates. As for Camden, who makes 
it his buſineſs to vindicate queen Mary upon 
all occaſions, he ſcarce mentions Rizzo, and 
for the queen's averſion to the king, he ae 
cuſes the earl of Murray, then a fugitive in 
England, of having cauſed it by his letters 
and friends. He pretends, Murray took oc- 
caſion, from the alteration enjoined. by the 
queen, with reſpect to the acts and the coin, 


to ſow diſcord between them; fo aſſigning for 


cauſe, what was only the effect, of the queen's 


averſion. 3 | | | 
Buchanan muſt be copied, to repreſent fully 
all the mortifications the queen made the King 


The king 
receives 


liarities with Rizzo f. Perhaps this hiſtorian 


is guilty of great aggravation ; but however, 


it cannot be denied, that the king was jealous. 
I] be queſtion is to know, whether the queen 
gave occaſion for this jealouſy, as Buchanan 
pretends ; or whether, as Camden affirms, 
the earl of Murray, tho' abſent, inſtilled it 
into the king, without any foundation, by 


duced him to r 
that favourite, in order, by his death, to put 
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his letters and friends. Melvil, who may be 1565. 


[4 


conſidered as an unſuſpected evidence, plainly Wy 


ſuppoſes the king's jealouſy, without any 


mention of the cauſe, and it may be almoſt 
affirmed, that if he had thought the queen 
entirely innocent, he would not have failed to 
clear her. He adds, that the friends of the 
fugitive lords improving the viſible diſcord 
berween the king and queen, and the diſpo- 
ſition of the king with regard to Rizzo, in- 

5" ro rake away the life of 


a ſtop to the proſecution of the fugirives, who 
properly had no other adverſary but him. 
his ſeems to confirm what Buchanan ſays, 
ſince Melvil ſuppoſes the king's jealouſy, and 
ſince the friends of the fugitives only made 
uſe of the king's diſpoſition. On the other 
hand, Camden ſeems to have ſaid juſtly, that 
the carl of Murray's friends inſpired the king 
with the deſign to diſpatch Rizzo out of the 
way; but we ſhall ſee preſently, that by the 
friends of the fugitive lords, Melvil did not 
mean the earl of Murrays particular friends, 
but rather thoſe of the other lords, who, like 
him, had taken refuge in England. *** 
The king having taken this reſolution, and The — 
conſulted ſome of his domeſticks how to exe- fle 
cute it, the queen, who was informed of it, exiles. 
was ſo enraged with him, as made him ſtill Buchanan. 
more ſenſible how much ſhe was concerned for 
that unworthy favourite. As the deſign was 
diſcovered, the king was afraid of his own life, 
and not knowing what courſe to take, asked 
advice of his father, the earl of Lenox, who 
was of opinion, privately to recall the fugitive 
lords, and ſtrengthen himſelf, by their aid, 
againſt Rizzo's attempts. Probably, it was 
then, the king ſent to theſe lords, that they 
might return to Scotland, whether he only 
gave them ſome general hopes of a revolution 


to their advantage, or informed them of his 
wet ſecret deſigns. 3 


uly, this year, was the famous inter- Interview 
France 


A 4 * 
2 
* 


view bf Bayonne, where the two courts of and once 
France\and Spain reſolved to uſe their utmoſt at rs 
endeav urs to extirpate the hereticks, as it onne. | 
afterward; appeared. Very likely, queen Eli- Thuanus: . 
zabeth we not forgot on this occafion, . 
Tope Pius IV. dying in September, his ſuc- Pius V. 
ceſſor took the name of Pius V. I return to * 
the affairs of Scotland, which are very mat 
rial to clear the Hiſtory of Elizabeth. Ks 
The members of the parliament of Scot- ,. 1556: 
land daily repaired to Edinburgh in the be- ge fares 
tis | REI otland 
nning of the year 1566. As they arrived, aſſembled. 
i220 openly ſollicited them to obtain the con- Melvil. 
demnation of the fugitive lords, notwithſtand- Rizzo fol- 
ing the warm inſtances of the Engliſh ambaſ- lieites a- 
— 55 who conjured the queen to pardon them, inſt the 
> | 17 85 8 ugitives. 
or, at leaſt, delay their tryal. Theſe inſtances 
were ſo far from moving her, that they rather 


+ We find, (in the lord Ruthven's relation of the death of David Rizzo), - the king thus complainirig to the 
queen: © Since yon fellow Davie fell in credit and familiarity with your majeſty, ye regarded me not, neither treated - - 
to 
9 


me nor entertained me after your wonted faſhion; for every day before dinner and after dinner, ye would come 
< my chamber, and paſs time with me, and this long time ye have not done ſo; and when I come go your maje 


| except Davie had been the third marrow ; and after ſupper. your majeſty | 
< hath a. uſe to ſet at the cards with the ſaid Davie till one or two of the clock after midnight; and this is the en - 


de chamber, ye bear me little company, ex 


<* tertanment that I have had of you a long time,” 


: 1 helped 


) 
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1566. helped to -confirm her reſolution, becauſe ſhe 
Way confidered Elizabeth as an enemy, againſt 
whom ſhe was to guard. Theſe lords being 
the heads of the Proteſtants, it was probable 
the queen of England demanded their pardon, 
only © have ſo many powertul friends when 
they ſhould return to their country; but chis 
was what the queen and Rizzo were reſolved 
to prevent at any rate, knowing their projects 
would be very difficult to be accompliſhed, 
when theſe lords were in Scotland; and, there- 
fore, they were to be deprived of all hopes 
to return. | | 
In the interim, the king conſulted with the 
earl of Morton, and ſome other friends, how 
to diſpatch Rizzo. In ſhort, his death was 
determined, the king having firſt ſigned a 
writing, declaring himſelf to be the author. 
His inſtruments were, the lord Ruthven, and 
George Douglaſs, natural ſon to the earl of 
Angus / Moi ton only adviſing the thing, with- 
out lehding his aſſiſtance, and it was executed 
in this manner. The queen being at table, 
and Rizzo in his chamber, the king came up 
by a private pair of ſtairs, and ſtood ſome 
time leaning upon her chair. Preſently after, 
the lord Ruthven and George Douglaſs en- 
tered all armed, and attended with ſome of 
their accomplices, the reſt having poſted them 
{clves in ſeveral parts of the palace to prevent 
aſſiſtance. Theſe men entered ſo abruptly, 
that the table was overturned. The queen 
asking Ruthven what his deſign was, he 
made her no anſwer, but ſpeaking to Rizzo, 
boldly commanded him to go out of the 
room, ſaying, the place he fat in was not fit 
for him. It ſeems by that, Rizzo was at 
table with the queen. Be that as it will, 


The king 
cauſes 

12.20 to 
be murder- 
ed in the 
qucen's 
chamber. 
Melvil, 


* 


4 


Rizzo pergeiving he was the mark they aimed 


at, trembled for fear, and took hold of the 
queen's robe, to put himſclt, as it were, un- 
der her protection, who did all ſhe could to 
interpoſe herſelf between him and the conſpi- 
rators. But the king tak ing her in his arms, 
and telling her ſhe had nothing to fear, hin- 
dered her from expoſing herſelt to the danger, 
and withal, from ſcreening Rizzo. In the 
interim, George Douglaſs taking the king's 
dagger from his fide, drew it, and ſtabbed 
Rizzo, who was immediately dragged into 
another room, and there ſlain. The queen 
was then above five months gene with child, 
and it may be eaſily judged, that the com- 
mitting ſuch a deed in her preſence mult have 

made her like to miſcarry. | 
The queen. Rizzo being dead, a guard was ſet upon 
15 put un- the queen, who found means, however, to 
2 tell Melvil-to go inſtantly to the provoſt of 
Nele. Edinburgh, and bid him draw the people to- 
| gether, and come to her relief. Melvil hav- 
1g diſcharged: his commiſſion, the provoſt 
anſwered, he would do his endeavour to ſerve 
. the queen, but there was not much to be ex- 
5 pected from the people, who were extremely 
diſpleaſed with the government. Some, how- 
ever, appearing in arms before the palace, 


* Buchanan fays, there was a great tumult in the city, and 


Mielvil, the tumult was not very conſiderable. Rapin. 
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1 


the king ſhewed himſelf out of a window, 1566. 
and aſſuring them that Rizzo was {Jain by his 


command, ordered them to retire, which they 
did immediately *, 


4% 


In the 1 the vc te doubting, 1 
Rizzo's murder as committed in favour of Fen) of 


the tugitive lords, and that they would ſoon Murray 
return into Scotland, ſent to Melvil by one againſt 
of her ladies, that he would endeavour to Camden's 
prepoſſeſs the earl of Murray, and intreat * 
him from her not to join Wi 


her enemies, Melvil. 
for which he might depend upon Her dove and 


favour for ever. Murray and the other fugi- 
tive lords arrived, indeed, two days after 
Rizzo's death, having had notice of the 
change which was to happen at court. Cam- 
den draus this conjecture from the ſudden ar- 
rival of the fugitives, that Rizzo's murder 
muſt have been committed for the ſake of the 
earl of Murray, who was to be condemned 
two days after by the parliament. But it ap- 
pears, on the contrary, in Melvil's Memoirs, 
that the carl of Murray's particular friends 
had no hand in the deed, ſince he did not 
think himſelf at all obliged to the actors. 
What Melvil ſays upon this occation, ſhews 
that the conſequence drawn by Camden 
againſt the carl of Murray from the ſudden 
arrival of the fugitives, is not juſt. His words 
are theſe: © Which commiſſion [to perſuade 
Murray not to join with her enemies, 1. 
did not fail to execute at his coming upon 
Monday, but he was more moved at hi 
© meeting with her majeſty, who embraced 
* and kiſſed him, alledging, that if he had 
been at home, he would not have ſuffered 
her to have been ſo uncourteouſly handled. 
Which ſo much moved him, that the tears 
ran from his eyes. He knew ſufficiently 
well that it was not for his cauſe, but their 
own particular ends, that the greateſt part 
who had made that enterpriſe had therein 
engaged, which made him the leſs concerned 
in them. Can any thing be more oppo- 
ſite to Camden's inference ? This hiſtorian 
will have Rizzo to be ſlain on the earl of 
Murray's * and in order to prevent 
his condemnation, without mentioning the 
other fugitive lords, as if their friends had 
not been concerned in the deed. And yet 
Melvil, who was then preſent in the court, 
and wrote long before him, ſays poſitively, 
that the friends of the other fugitive lords 
were khe {ole authors of the murder, and that 
the earl of Murray's were not engaged in it. 
By ſuch ſtrokes as this, and by perpetual in- 
vectives againſt Murray, Camden has disfi- 
gured the Scotch Hiſtory of thoſe days, and 
withal, chat of England, in what it has in 
common with this neighbouring kingdom. 


cc 
cc 


cc 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


cc 


While the queen was kept in confinement, The king 
Scotland was in a real anarchy, which, how- —— | 


ever, did not laſt, The king quickly began to geren. 
repent of following ſuch violent councils, and Melvil. - - 
the queen, who perceived it, managed him 

ſo artfully, that ſhe perſuaded him to aban- 


that the citizens took up arms; but according to 
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1566; don Rizzo's murderers f. This unexpected 
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turn aſtoniſhed them, eſpecially as they ſaw, 
contrary to their expectation, that the earl 
of Murray would not join with them. The 
queen embracing fo fair an opportunity, pro- 
poſed an agreement, to which they readily 
conſented, unable as they were to ſupport 
themſelves. 
the writing to be ſo penned, that there was 
occaſion to make ſeveral alterations before it 
could be ſettled. This was done to gain 
time, and give the queen leiſure to take ne- 
ceſſary meaſures to free herſelf from captivity. 
When the writing was drawn to the ſatisfaction 
of the parties, ſhe repreſented to the king, 
that it ſhe ſigned ir while a priſoner, it, would 
be of. no, force, and by that means ſhe got 


her guard to be diſmiſſed. But inſtead of 


She reaſ- | 
ſumes her 


authority, 
and par- 
dons the 


fugit Ives. 


Rz zo's 
murderers 
fly into 
England. 
Melvil, 


ſigning the writing, ſhe fonnd means to eſcape 
and retire ro Dunbar, where ſhe brought rhe 
king along with her. When ſhe was going 
away, ſhe ordered Melvil, by one of her 
ladies, to uſe his utmoſt endeavours to keep 
the earl of Murray in his good reſolution, and 
Melvil ſays, Murray and his friends aſſured 
him of their conſtant fidelity to the queen. 
Mary being come to Dunbar, and reſum- 
ing her authority, granted a pardon to the 
earl of Murray, and afterwards the earls of 


Argyle, Rothes and Glencairn obtained the 


ſame favqur. As for the duke of Chateleraut, 
he had withdrawn from them before they 
were conſtrained to fly into England. The 
queen's anger was wholly turned againſt Riz- 
zo's murderers; but Morton, Ruthven and 
Douglaſs being fled into England, ſhe could 
puniſh only * of their complices, who 
were executed. Buchanan ſays, ſhe cauſed 
Rizzo's body to be removed from the obſcure 
place where it was buried, and laid in the ſe- 


dee of the kings, cloſe by Magdalen of 


rance, daughter to Francis I. It 1s eaſy to 
gueſs that the deed lately committed by the 
ing, greatly increaſed the queen's averſion to 


him. She put a conſtraint upon herſelf whilſt 


a priſoner; but as ſoon as ſhe ſaw herſelf at 
liberty, the mortified him beyond all patience. 
Buchanan is very circumſtantial, and what he 
relates is in a manner confirmed by Melvil. 
This laſt ſays, the queen could not bear the 
king in her cht ſhe fled from his company; 
* and he went up and down all alone, ſeeing 
ce few durſt bear him company. He was milf. 
ce liked by the queen, and by all ſuch as ſe- 
© cretly Geared the late baniſhed lords; ſo 
c that it was a great. pity to ſee that good 


young prince caſt off, who failed rather for 


« want of good counſel and experience, than 
ce from any bad inclinations.” In a word, the 
queen, who had reſolved to lie- in at Sterling, 
ſeeing the king arrive there, retired without 


him to the caſtle of Edinburgh, to expect the 


time of her delivery. 


The earlof Now began the earl of Bothwell to hold in 
Bothwel the queen's affection the place Rizzo had poſ- 


is in great 
credit. 


Melvil. 


ſeſſed. As the new favourite found the queen 


But ſhe had the addreſs to cauſe 


of ENGLAND. 


had a great regard for the earl of Murray, 1566. 
who had lately given her convincing proofs of Www 


his fidelity, he joined with rhe earl of Hunt- 
ley, and John Leſly, biſhop of Roſs, to de- 
{troy him. To this end, they intimated to the 
queen, that he intended to get the earl of 
Morton, and the reſt of Rizzo's murderers 
re-called, in order to form a party againſt her 
whilſt ſhe was in child-bed ; but ſhe would 
not believe it, and Melvil entirely undeceived 
her. Thus Murray was always expoſed to his 
enemies, to whom the queen, to her own miſ- 


fortune, gave but too much acceſs. to her 


perſon. 


Elizabeth being fully informed of what paſ- Elizabeth 
ſed at the court of Scotland, was not ſorry to diſcovers 


ſee © her good ſiſter, (tor ſo ſhe called Mary) —__ de- 
igns 

ho help 

of a ſpy. 


purſue a courſe contrary to her true intereſt, 
in truſting to men who could not but ruin 


her. She knew Mary could not relinquiſh her Nelvil. 


project of dethroning her, and that the pope, 


the cardinal of Lorrain, and the courts of 
France and Spain, took great care ro keep her 
in this reſolution. So, the better to diſcover 
her ſecrets, ſhe had ſent one Ruxby into 
Scotland, who feigning to fly out of England, 
and to hate Elizabeth mortally, had infinuat- 
ed himſelf into Mary's favour, and by de- 
grees, got out of her ſome important ſecrets, 
which he communicated to ſecretary Cecil. 
Theſe diſcoveries having confirmed Elizabeth's 
ſuſpicions, were the reaſon, that tho? ſhe had 
by proclamation commanded all.the fugitive 
lords of Scotland to depart her dominions, ſhe 
gave them private aſſurances of her protection, 
deſigning, when occaſion, to make them her 
inſtruments to raiſe Mary diſturbances, which 
ſhould prevent her from thinking of England. 


In the interim, Sir Robert Melvil, the The ſpyis 
Scotch ambaſſador in England, having found diſcovered. 
that Ruxby was Cecil's ſpy, gave notice of it Melvil. 


to the court of Scotland, who ordered him to 
be arreſted with all his papers; among which 
were found ſome of Cecil 


tters in cypher. 
He was kept with ſuch care, that it could not 
be known why he was apprehended. Soon 
after, Elizabeth ſending Killigrew into Scot- 
land about ſome affairs, ordered him to de- 
mand Ruxby as an Engliſh fugitive. Mary, 
feigning to be ignorant of Ruxby's buſineſs in 
Scotland, anſwered, ſhe was ready to deliver 
him to any perſon, whom the queen, her 
ſiſter, ſhould commiſſion to receive him; but 


Elizabeth underſtanding, he had been arreſt- 


ed, and ſuſpecting the reaſon, {aid no more 
of the matter. Thus theſe two queens, amidit 
their mutual demonſtrations of friendſhip, 
looked upon one another, however, as real 
enemies, and not without cauſe. Mary was 
privately labouring, by her emiſſaries, to cor- 
rupt Elizabeth's ſubjects, and inſpire them 
with a ſpirit of rebelliow; and 
her part, countenanced the male-contents of 
Scotland, with ſecret intimations, that they 
ſhould always find in her powertul protection. 

Whilſt theſe things were tranſacting, the 


+ Buchanan does not fully explain this, and thereby makes his account very obſcure. Rapin. | 
led him to go with her; but in the condition ſhe was in, it was hardly poſſible for 
queen 


+ Buchanan ſays, ſhe compe 


her to uſe force, and conſequently it is much more likely that he followed her voluntarily. Rapin. 


izabeth, on - 


James, 


| Mary's 


Book XVII. 
1566. queen of Scotland was delivered of a prince, 
on the 19th of june, and immediately James 
Birth of Melvil was ſent to Elizabeth, to carry her 
the news, and deftre her to ſtand godmother 
to the new-born infant. Melvil fays, in his 
Memoirs, that ſecretary Cecil having brought 
the news to the queen, who was then at a 
ball, the dancing immediately ended, and the 
queen fat down in her chair, leaning her head 
upon her hand, without ſpeaking a word; 
that one of her ladies asking the reaſon of 
her ſudden melancholy, ſhe replied, © The 
«© queen of Scots was mother of a ſon, while 
*< the was but a barren ſtock.“ However, 
next morning, when ſhe gave audience to the 
enyoy, ſhe appeared better dreſſed, and more 
gay than uſually, expreſſing very great joy that 
the queen, her good ſiſter, was ſafely delivered. 
At this audience, Melvil inſinuating to her, 
that in this juncture ſhe could not better ſhew 


Mary's 
ſon. 
Buchanan. 


her concern for what related to the queen of 


Scotland, than by declaring her preſumptive 
heir to the crown of England; ſhe coldly an- 
ſwered, the affair was in the hands of the 
lawyers, and ſhe heartily wiſhed her title 
might be fqund well grounded. Es 


Whilſt Melvil was at London, Mary's prin- 
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could poſſibly find means. This was the rea- 1566. 
ſon of her preſſing her ſo carneſtly to take the 


falſe ſtep of ratifying the treaty of Edinburgh, 


in order to break her meaſures. On the o- 
ther hand, at the very time Mary was mak- 
ing proteſtations of friendſhip to her good 
ſiſter, and intreating her to ſtand godmother 
to her ſon, ſhe was endeavouring to inſoate< 
her, by perſuading her to ger her declared 
heir to the crown. She knew, could ſhe once 
obtain thar advantage, her party, which was 
already very great in England, would become 
more numerous and powerful; but they both 
knew their intereſts too well, to fall into the 
ſnares, they laid for each other. So, Mary 
never ratified the treaty of Edinburgh, nei- 
ther did Elizabeth ever declare her next heir. 
It may, however, be juſtly preſumed, thar 
it Mary had not loſt herſelt another way, as 
we ſhall ſee preſently, ſhe would have thrown 
Elizabeth into difficulties, which, with all her 
policy, ſhe would have hardly got clear of. 

In the interval between Mary's child-bed, Mary uſes 
and the prince's baptiſm, ſhe was ſeen to the king 
treat the king with ſo great contempt, and I. 


1 | . Buchanan. 
to pur ſuch grievous affronts upon him, that Ste i... 


5 d | She lives 
it was the talk of the whole kingdom. But in a ſcan- 
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friends try cipal friends thought it abſolutely neceſſary to 

Elibebe remove the court of England's ſuſpicions occa- 
„ol Engl 

Fulpicions. ſioned by Ruxby's intelligence; and that, for 


Melvil, this purpoſe, it would be proper for queen 


chanan is not content with enlarging upon dalous 
this ſubject ; but ſpeaks moreover of the manner 


= | . , | with 
queen's amours with Bothwell, in a manner, 1 


Mary to write two letters, one to her ambaſ- 


ſador in ordinary, to be ſhewn to Elizabeth, 
another to ſecretary Cecil, and draughts were 
ſent to her. Theſe letters were wrote according- 
ly. In that to her ambaſſador, Mary proteſted, 
ſhe expected nothing, but by the favour and 
triendſhip of her good ſiſter. She enjoined her 
ambaſſador, not to hearken to any propoſal of 
the male-contents, but to threaten to diſcover 
their plots, if they came to his knowledge. 
The other letter, directed to the ſecretary of 
ſtate, contained much the ſame proteſtations. 
L « By theſe letters, adds Melvil, Ruxby's in- 
<« telligence was ſuppreſſed, and my brother 
© ſuffered to ſtay in England, whereby rhe 
« queen's friends ſo increaſed, that many 
< whole ſhires- were ready to rebel, and their 
« captains already named by the election of 
« the nobility.” 


that ſhews ſhe had loſt all ſhame, and no Thuanus. 
longer regarded what the world ſaid of her. 

It might be thought, Buchanan, who hated the 
queen, has uſed aggravation, if what happen- 

ed afterwards, did not too evidently confirm 
what he has faid. Camden fays nothing of 

the queen's amours with Bothwell, and ſpeaks _ 
but ſlightly of her averſion for the king, call- 
ing it only a difference between them, becauſe 
theſe were things directly contrary to his de- 
ſign of an entire vindication. Melvil found 
himſelf embarraſſed. He durſt not ſay all; 

but the ſequel and connexion of his Memoirs, 
neceſſarily requiring he ſhould ſay ſomething 

of the queen's amours, he contents himſelf 
with intimating, in ſeveral places, that Both- 
well was at that time abſolute at court, and 


entirely governed the queen. He was not ſo 


reſerved with reſpect to the queen's averſion 


fa 


for the king, ſince he does not ſcruple to ſhew 


The two This confeſſion of a man, who, probably, was jr was extreme. 1 
queen ay well informed, ſince he was brother to the am- The prince's baptiſm being to be celebrated he 
has ane no. baſſador in ordinary, ſhews what were Mary's 


| at Sterling, the ambaſſadors of France, Eng- prince's I 
deſigns. Can it be thought, that the ambaſſador b 


ther aptiſm. 


undertook to incite the nobles and counties of 
England to rebel, contrary to the will of the 
queen, his miſtreſs, or without her know- 
| ledge ? There are in Melvil's Memoirs ſeve- 


ral paſſages to the like effect, which ſhew, 


that Mary and her friends were perpetually 
ſtriving to increaſe her adherents Fay 
and to keep them diſpoſed to take up arms 
againſt Elizabeth, when ir ſhould be deemed 
proper. It is, therefore, no wonder if Ma 
refaſed to ratify the treaty of Edinburgh. 


That ratification would have diſcouraged her 


friends in England and other countries. Eli- 
zabeth was not ignorant of Mary's view, 
which, in ſhort, was to dethrone her, if ſhe 


England, 


land, and Savoy, who were to ſtand godfa- | 
thers, repaired thither, and the court was ve- Melvil. 
ry numerous. It was the earl of Bedford, 
whom Elizabeth ſent to ſtand in her place. 
The prince was named James, and the queen 
prevailed, tho* with much difficulty, that he 
ſhould be baptiſed after the manner of the 
Romith church, intending to educate him in 
the Catholick religion. Whilſt rhe court was 
at Sterling, the king was expoſed to unheard 
of indignities, not daring to ſhew himſelf, by 
reaſon of the extreme want he was reduced 
to, whilſt Bothwell appeared with a royal 
magnificence, to the great ſcandal of the 
world. But without inſiſting upon what Bu- 
chanan affirms, ſince he is not thought im- 

: partial 
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1566. partial, 1 ſhall content myſelf with the teſti- 
Www mony of Melvil. © The queen, ſays that 


author, being at Sterling, ſeemed very me- 


© lancholy, and complained to me of Rizzo's 


murder, as of an outrage which could not 
be blotted our of her mind. I endeavour- 
ed to comfort her, and to perſude her to 
« recall the baniſhed lords, that ſhe might 
c enjoy a peaceable government. I had now 
ſomewhat prevailed with her; but, alas, ſhe 
had bad company about her, for the earl 
of Bothwell, who had a mark of his own 
that he ſhot at, as ſoon as he underſtood 
of her wiſe and merciful deliberations, 
took occaſion to bring in the earl of Mor- 
toun, and his aſſociates, thereby to make 
them friends, and by them to tortity his 


cc 
cc 
cc 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
*- CC 
"00 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc his head the reſolution of performing the 
cc 


« wards put in execution, that he might mar- 


D 
ce ry the queen.” He adds farther, that the 


turning to England, deſired him to tell the 
queen from him, * That for her own honour, 
« ſhe ſhould entertain the king as the had 
e done at the beginning.” Melvil diſcharg- 
ed his commiſſion, but without any effect. 
What Buchanan relates, is much better con- 


earl of Bedford ind de the point of re- 


* 


firmed by theſe teſtimonies, than confuted by 


Camden's filence, = 
After the ceremony of the baptiſm, the 
earl of Bedford, purſuant to Elizabeth's orders, 
preſſed the queen of Scotland to ratify the 
treaty of Edinburgh. Hitherto ſhe had only 


Mary re- 
tuſes to 
ratify the 
treaty of 
Edin- 


burgh, and uſed pretences and excuſes to evade this de- 
\  6ffers to mand; but now ſhe ſpoke more freely. She 


make ano anſwered, there was an article in the treaty 
ther leſs 


:mbiouous, EXPrefied in ambiguous terms, which ſhe could 


Camden. not ratify, without great prejudice to herſelf ; 


that however, ſhe offered to ſend commiſſi- 
oners to the borders, to agree with thoſe of 


the queen of England upon a new treaty, 


wherein ſhe would promiſe to aſſume neither 
the title or arms of England, fo long as Eli- 
zabeth and her heirs ſhould live. Tlius the 
difficulty was, at length, unravelled, and in- 
deed, Elizabeth could not with juftice require 
more of her. Nevertheleſs, ſhe took this re- 
ply for a refuſal, which, in my opinion, is a 
clear evidence of what I have faid elſewhere, 
that, Elizabeth intended to make uſe of this 
abſolute ratification, if Mary had been fo un- 
wiſe as to give it, againſt Mary herſelt, and 
thereby prove ſhe had no title to the crown of 
England. It is extremely probable, that moſt 
of the Engliſh Proteſtants, after having been 
ſo cruelly perſecuted in the foregoing reign, 


wanted only a pretence to exclude a Catho- 
lick princeſs from the ſucceſſion. LD 


Mary The court of Scotland being returned to 
yg Edinburgh after the prince's baptiſm, the 
11g n- . . * # . 

Fenn, Gr king was treated there in ſo injurious a man- 


Hereſolves ner, that he reſolved, at laſt, to retire to 
to with Glaſcow, to the earl, his father, who had left 
draw. the court, not to be a witneſs of the bale in- 


* Camden ſays hot a word of this poiſoning. Rapin->-Melvil's account is this, © The king followed the queen Camden. 
cc about whereſoever ſhe rode, but got no good countenance, So that finding himſelf figtned, 
cc where he fell ſick, it being alledged, that he had got poiſon from ſome of his ſervants. 


* 


faction; for apparently, he had already in 


foul murder of the king, which he after- 
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dignities offered to the king, his ſon. 


Juſt as 1566. 
he was going, ſome of the queen's officers NC 
took away all his plate, and gave him a ſet of "PU. 


8 . ſoned as he 
pewter. He was hardly a mile from Edinburgh, in going 


when he felt him ſeiſed with a very violent away. 
illneſs, cauſed by poiſon, given him before his Thuanus. 
departure . He went on, however, to Glaſ- TY 
cow, where phyſick, and the ſtrength of his poiſon. 
conſtitution, overcame the violence of his diſ- Melvil. 
temper, tho' with great difficulty. Not to in- 

terrupt the thread of the affairs of Scotland, 

I have run over at once what of moment hap- 

pened in that kingdom, in the year 1566. 

We muſt now proceed to other matters. 


In the beginning cf this year, Charles IX. Charles 


ſent Mr. de Rambouillet into England, with IX. ges 


two collars of the Order of St. Michael, which ar or 

he deſired Elizabeth to confer on what two pis eſt em. 
noblemen ſhe pleaſed. She made choice of Camden. 

the duke of Norfolk and the earl of Leiceſter, 

and honoured the bearer with the Order of 

the Garter. But we muſt not be Ueceived by 

theſe external marks of mutual efteem and 


friendſhip between the two courts, for the 


were far from being ſincere. Elizabeth had 


broke the meaſures of the court of France, 
by driving the French out of Scotland ; 
moreover, ſhe was looked upon as the nead 
and protectreſs of the Proteſtants, whoſe de- 
{truction had been determined in the confer- 
ence of Bayonne. So, in all appearance, it 
was cnly to amuſe her, that the court of 
France gave her this equivocal mark of their 
clteem. Elizabeth was not ignorant, that the 
French court, which was extremely bigotted, * 
and where the queen of Scotland had ſuch f 
powerful friends, had no affection for her; 
nay, ſuppoſing ſhe had received no inteſſigence 
of the reſolution taken at Bayonne, which 
was, however, known or gueſſed by the Hu- 
guenots of France, ſhe could never truſt that 
court. EE | 

This year, the earl of Arundel departed The earl of 
the kingdom with the queen's leave, under Arundel 
pretence of changing the air for the recovery quits Eng: 
of his health. It was thought, the real mo- Cue 


; # > x Camden. 
tive of his retreat, was, his deſpair of mar- 


rying with the queen, with which he had 
vainly flattered himſelf. | Fo 

Soon after Elizabeth's receiving the news of The queen 
the queen of Scotland's delivery, ſhe viſited the ory Ox: 
univerſity of Oxford, where the was received Cingen. 
. | g amden. 
in, the ſame manner as at Cambridge. She 


alſo ſhewed here, by her diſcourſe and cour- 


teous behaviour, an extraordinary regard for 


that univerſity. Never was prince greater 


maſter than herſelf of the art of gaining the 
love of her ſubjects, by kind and affection- 
ate expreſſions, which {cemed to flow from 
her heart. | | 

Notwithſtanding all this, a terrible ſtorm A plot to 
was gathering againſt her. The queen ot Cue the 
Scotland having þcen dClivered of a prince, pans 
her friends began to ſtir, and ſcrupled not to ung yp 
act openly, in order to have her declared the clared Eli- 


queen's heir. The parliament met in No- zabeth's 


e went to Glaſcow 


vimber, 


BOOK. 
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vember with that reſolution. Thoſe who ma- 
naged the affair were Mary's chief friends, 


and had only her in view; but the publick 


good was pretended by all. Among the lords 
there were, who ſeeing Elizabeth unmarried, 
and the queen of Scots inclined to a divorce, 
flatrered themſelves with marrying one or 0- 
ther. To this end they kept behind the cur- 


tain, and ſer their friends to work, in order 


to ſtrike in the moſt critical minute. At 
tength, the party being made, it was moved 
in the upper-houſe, to addreſs the queen, and 
pray her to marry, or appoint a ſucceſſor. A- 
mong the reaſons alledged for this requeſt, 


ſome were contradiCtory ; buf all arguments 


were good to thoſe who hac formed the pro- 


ject, provided they could engage the majority 
on their ſide. To gain thoſe who had onl 
the publick good in view, they were told, if 


the queen died without iflue, the kingdom 


would be expoſed to great troubles, becauſe 


nothing yet was ſettled about the ſucceſſion. 


The zealons Proteſtants were made to fear, 


that the queen of Scotland having a claim to 
the crown, there was danger of ſecing the late 
reign acted over again, if the queen did not 
take a husband, and vith the bleſſing of God, 
get a ſucceſſor. Many fell into the ſnare, ima- 


gining the queen, who had ſo great an affec- 
tion tor her ſubjects, would comply with their 


deſires, and reſolve, at length, to marry, and 
they hoped, by that means, to ſee the king- 
dom in perfect tranquillity. The queen of 
Scotland was not mentioned, and yet it was 
ſhe alone, the heads of the plot had in view. 
They knew the queen had reſolved never to 
warry; nay, it was believed, ſhe could not 
do it without hazarding her life, and that her 
phyſicians had told her the ſame. But feign- 
ing ignorance, they reſolved ſhe ſhould be 


preſſed to marry, that they might from her 


refuſal, have a pretence to oblige her to name 
a ſucccflor. This could be only the queen of 
Scotland, there being no other perſon that 


could diſpute her title. The ducheſs of Sut- 


folk, and her two eldeſt daughters were dead. 


The third was very deformed, and had mar- 
ried a man of a very mean condition; nay, I 


do not know whether ſhe was yet alive. As 


tor the children of Catharine Grey, the ſecond 
of the three ſiſters by the earl of Hertford, 
Elizabeth had cauſed them to be declared ba- 


ſtards by a legal ſentence ; conſequently they 


could not pretend to the crown. As tor the 


counteſs of Lenox's title, Mary had taken 


care to unite it with her own, by her marriage 
with the lord Darnly. It was neceſlary, there- 


fore, either to call to the ſucceſſion ſome de- 


The houſe 
of lords 
preſs the 
queen to 
marry. 
Camden. 


ſcendent from the females of the houſe of 
Vork, to which the queen and parliament 
would not have willingly agreed, or to nomi- 
nate Mary Stuart to fill the throne after the 
queen. The combination was ſo ſtrong in the 
upper-houſe, that ſome of the lords were of 


opinion, it was not ſufficient to entreat the 1566. 


queen, but that ſhe ought to be obliged to.. 

marry, or in caſe ofa refuſal, a ſucceſſor be de- 

clared by act of parliament, even againſt the 

queen's will. At laſt, it was reſolved to ſend the - _ = 

lord-keeper Bacon, to beſeech her, in the 

name of the houſe, to chuſe a husband, and 

to lay the reaſons before her. 1 
Things were managed with ſtill leſs tem- The com- 

per in the lower-bouſe. It was openly main- Here 

rained, that ſince the queen would not marry, darm. 

ſhe ought to be conſtrained to appoint a ſuc- Camden 

ceſſor; that by neglecting ſo neceſſary a pre- 

caution, ſhe ſhewed that her pretended affec- 

tion for her people was all diſſimulation, ſince 

ſhe preferred her own intereſt to the welfare 

of the nation; that ſhe could deny what was 

deſired of her, only out of fear of her ſucceſ- 

ſor, which fear could be entertained by none 


but timorous princes or faint-hearted women. 


The queen took ſome time to return an The | 
anſwer to the lords, and ſeemed to be igno- Jens. | 
rant of, or overlooked, what paſſed in the xd 
houſe of commons. She was, however, ex- : 
tremely mortified, that her enemies had cre- 
dit enough to turn both houſes of parliament 
againſt her, and to ſee thoſe whom ſhe had 
molt favoured, prevailed with to act fo direct- 
ly contrary to her intereſt. As ſhe knew, ve- 
ry many of her ſubjects were not fully con- 
vinced of the juſtice of her title to the crown, 
ſhe plainly. perceived, to appoint the queen of 
Scotland for her preſumptive heir, was really 
increaſing and ſtrengthening the right of that 
dangerous rival. Among the fovercign princes, 
ſhe had no ally, or true friend. On the con- 
trary, ſhe could not doubt that the pope, 
France, and Spain, would readily aſſiſt to de- 
prive her of the crown, Her whole depen- 
dence was upon the affection of her people, 
whoſe repreſentatives ſhe beheld combined, as 
I may fay, againſt her, to oblige her to take 
a ſtep ſo oppoſite to her true intereſt. WY „„ 
not eaſy to gueſs what ſhe would have reſolv- \ 
ed, if the lords had perſiſted in their demand, 
and been ſeconded by the commons. Till ſhe She ſends 
could more fully diſcover the intrigues which for 30 de- 
influenced the parliament, ſhe made uſe of an Puties from 


. . . ach houſe, 
expedient which ſucceeded, delaying to take Peucs. 


: D'ewes. 
other meaſures, according as her enemies 


| ſhould proceed. The expedient was, to or- 


der thirty of cach houſe to come to her. 
[Theſe ſhe diverted, by the moſt obliging ex- 
preſſions, mixed with a gentle reprpof from 
their reſolution, and promiſed them to ma- 
nage things, not only with the care of a 
prince, but the tenderneſs of a parent; and 
whereas the houſe had offered greater ſubſidies 
than uſual, on condition ſhe would declare a 
ſucceſſor, ſhe refuſed thoſe extraordinary grants, 
and accepted a ſmaller ſum, ſaying, © Thar 
« money in her ſubjects purſe, was as good 
«© as in her own exchequer *. | 

The laſt day of the ſeſſion, ſhe made the 


* Rapin miſtaking the thirty members ſent for by the queen from each hovſe for ſo many deputies from the parlia- 
ment, makes the queen ſpeak the following ſpeech to them, and not to both houſes, as the did at the end of the 
ſeſſion. Had he happened to ſee the original ſpeech which is here inſerted, inſtead of the abridgment in Camden, 
he would have perceived his "7 What is inſerted between the two crotchets, is ſupplied from Camden in order to 


rectify Rapin's miſtake, 
Vor. I : 
N 


D d 


following 


— 
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1566. following ſpeech to both houſes,] to let them 


WH know, or rather to diſguiſe, her intentions, 


The 
queen's 
ſpcech to 
them. 
D'ewe's 


& tales perſuade 


and evade their requeſt. 


er M lords, and others the commons of 
cc 


this aſſembly, although the lord- 
« keeper hath, according to order, very well 
« anſwered in my name, yet as a periphraſis, 
© have a few words farther to ſpeake unto 
« you. Notwithſtanding I have not been 
ce nfed, nor love to do it, in ſuch open aſſem- 
ce blies; yet now (not to the end to amend 
« his talk) but remembering that commonly a 
c prince's own words be better printed in the 
c hearers memory, than thoſe ſpoken by her 
« command, Fmean to fay thus much unto 
« you. I have in this aſſembly found ſo much 
« difimulation, where I always profeſſed 
« plainneſs, that I marvel thereat, yea two 
« faces under one hood, and the body rot- 
ten, being covered with two vizors, ſucceſſi- 
cc on and liberty, which they determined 
« muſt be eicher preſently granted, denied, or 
« deferred; in granting whereof they had 
* their deſires, and denying and deferring 
« thereof ( thoſe things being ſo laudable, 
cc as indeed to all men they are) they thought 


e to work me that miſchiet which never foreign 
cc enemy could bring to paſs, which is the hatred 


© of my commons. But alas! they began to 
c pierce the veſſel before the wine was fined, 
© and began a thing not foreſeeing the end; 
e now by this means I have ſeen my well- 
ce wiſhers from my enemies, and can, as me 


«© ſcemeth, very well divide the houſe into 


« four. Firſt the broachers and workers 
© thereof, who are in the greateſt faults : Se- 
ce condly, the ſpeakers, who by elqquent 
others, are in the next 
« degree: Thirdly, the agreers, who being 
c ſo light of credit that the eloquence of the 
© tales ſo overcame them, that they gave 


© more credit thereunto than to their own 


« wits: And laſtly, thoſe that fat ſtill, mute, 
cc and meddled not therewith, but rather 
«© wondered, diſallowing the matter; who, in 
ce my opinion, are moſt to be excuſed. But 
« do you think, that either I am unmindful 


c of your ſurety by ſucceſſion wherein is all 


« my care, conſidering I know myſelf to be 


je mortal? No, I warrant you; or that 


« went about to break your liberty? No, it 


was never my meaning, but to ſtay you 


« before you fell into the ditch. For all 
< things have their time; and although, per- 


« haps, you may have after me one better 


> 


ce learned, or wiſer; yet I aſſure you, none 
© more careful over you; and, therefore, hence- 
ce forth, whether I live to ſee the like aſſem- 
cc bly or no, or whoever it be, yet beware 
* however yon prove your prince's patience, 
& as you have done mine. | = 

« And now to conclude, all- this notwith- 
« ſtanding (not meaning to make a Lent of 
« Chriſtmas) the moſt part of you may 
cc aſſure themſelves, that you depart in your 
« prince's grace. . 


It is not eaſy to comprehend what the 


this reſolution with two motives. 


queen would have intimated to 


parlia- 1566. 


ment when ſhe faid, © whether I live to ſee Www 


« the like aflembly or no; for theſe are 
ambiguous words, which may be taken in 
various ſenſes. Beſides, they are put in where 
they have not much connexion with the pre- 
ceding or follow ing words. However this be, 


after this confuſed ſpeech, the parliament was 


immediatly diſſolved; but this was only a pal- 
liative remedy, which was not capable of al- 
laying the fermentation already raiſed among 
the people. 
take other meaſures, it afforded alſo her ene- 
mies leiſure more ſtrongly to erect their bat- 
teries. Very probably, this affair would have 
been debated again in the next parliament, 
if, in the interim, the queen of Scotland had 


not loſt herſelf, by her ill conduct, and vi- 


ftbly leflened her party in England. This is 


what I am going to ſhew, after cloſing the 


year 1566, with a brief account of the affairs 
of the- Netherlands. 
Aﬀe 


grown to that height, that it was not poſſible 


the affairs of that country ſhould remain any 


longer in their preſent ſituation. This uni- 
verſal diflatisfattion flowed from ſeveral cauſes; 


viz, I. The people's belief, that the; King 


had formed a deſign to aboliſh their liberties 
and privileges, and eſtabliſh an arbitra 

power. II. The erection of the biſhopricks, 
which greatly leſſened the juriſdiction and re- 


venues of the abbeys, in which many families 
II. The inquiſition which 


were concerned. 
was intended to be ſet up in theſe provinces, 
and which was little leſs abhorred by the 
Catholicks than by the Proteſtants them. 
ſelves. IV. The prohibition to aflemble the 
ſtates. V. The king's project to extirpate 
the hereticks, who were very numerous in the 
country. VI. And laſtly, the intFeſt of the 
great men, who plainly ſaw, how fatal to 
them the execution of the king's deſigns would 
be. They had, in vain, for ſeveral years be- 


ſoueht their governeſs to aflemble the ſtates, | 


and prevent the calamities with which they 
foreſaw their country was ſoon going to be 
aſflicted. Their requeſt was conſtantly re- 
jected. This rigour had, at length, obliged 
the prince of Orange, count d' Egmont, 
count Horn, and ſeveral other lords to with- 
draw from the council of ſtate, and write to 
the king, that cardinal de Granvelle had 
rendered himſelf odious, that the worſt was 
to be fcared, if he continued any longer in 
the Low-Countries, Philip not OE 


proper to recall the cardinal directly, adviſ- 


ed him, however, to withdraw. As ſoon as 


Granvelle was gone, the great men went 


and reſumed their places in the council. 

In the interim, the inquiſition being uni- 
verſally abhorred, the people began to ſtir, 
and ſhew their reſolution to free themſelves 
from that yoke. The great men ſupported 
Firſt, be- 
cauſe they perceived the inquiſition muſt 
prove deſtructive of liberty. * the ſecond 
1 eee, 


If it gave the queen time to 


er Philip II. had quitted theſe pro- The affairs 
vinces in 15 59, in order to reſide in Spain, of the 


the diſcontent of the nobles and people was Tour-: 
Countries, 


Grotius. 


Go 
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place, becauſe they were informed the king 
had taken terrible reſolutions againſt them, 
on account of what paſſed about cardinal de 


SGranvelle. Whereupon they formed a con- 


federacy againſt the inquiſition, and Lewis, 
count of Naſſau, brother to the prince of 
Orange, wich 400 attendants, preſented a 
petition to the governeſs. On this occaſion 
it was that the Proteſtants received the name 
of Gueux or Beggars. The governeſs not 


having power to grant their requeſt, the Pro- 


teſtants, of their own accord, took the liber- 
ty to preach publickly, and the governeſs was 
forced to ſuffer it, and, at length, to allow it 
expreſly. From hy ans conſidered 
the people of the Eow=Countries, as rebels, 
and they for the moſt part looked upon him 
bat as an unjuſt and cruel ſovereign, who a- 
ſpired to be abſolute maſter of their eſtates, 
their bodies and their ſouls. I ſhall enter no 
farther into theſe affairs; it ſuffices to have 
briefly thewn the ſpring of the troubles of the 


Netherlands, which I ſhall have occaſion to 


ſpeak of ſometimes in the ſequel. I return 


do the affairs of Scotland, which more nearly 


1567. 
A remark 
on the 
tragical 


relate to England. 

I uam now going to give an account of an 
event which has been rendered obſcure, as well 
by religious prejudices, as for the ſake of the 


death of Prince of Scotland, whoſe birth I lately men- 
the king of tioned, This prince, coming to the crown of 


Scotland. 


1s accuſed 
by ſome, . 
and clear- 
ed by o- 
thers. 


The ne- 
ceſſity of 
clea ring 


this fact. 


cuſed of during her life, I mean of murdering 
the king, her husband. 


Eing, forms a ſtrong 


England after queen Elizabeth's death, thought 
It his duty to try to vindicate the queen, his 
mother, from the horrible crime ſhe was ac- 
| In all likelihood, he 
made uſe of Camden's pen for that pur- 
poſe. : 


The queen It Is agreed, that Henry Stuart, king of 
Scotland, husband of queen Mary, was aſſaſ- 


finated the beginning of the year 1567. It 
cannot be denied, that this murder was com- 
mitted by the carl of Bothwell, or his order ; 


that the earl was then in great credit with the 
queen, and that the married him a few months 
after the tragical death of the king, her 


This, added to her averſion for the 
| rejudice againſt her. 
On the other hand, almoſt all the Roman 
Catholick writers, who mention this murder, 
make it their buſineſs to juſtify the queen, 
and throw it on the earl of Murray. They 
ſeem to have taken this conrſe with the more 
reaſon, as Camden, a Proteſtant author, in his 
Annals of queen Elizabeth, has openly under- 
taken Mary's defence, and repreſented the 
earl of Murray as the author, not only of the 
crime, but even of ail the troubles which hap- 
pened in Scotland, after the marriage of queen 
ary with Francis II. N 
It will be asked, perhaps, where is the 
neceſſity of clearing this fact in a Hiftory of 
England ? I anſwer, there is an- abſolute ne- 
ceſſity, becauſe -otherwite queen Elizaberh's 


Tpouſle. 


conduct will be either inconceivable or miſun- 


derſtood. The Hiſtory, therefore, as well as 
truth, requires a diltin&t knowledge of the 


* This year, on the 7th day of June, the foundation of the Royal-Exchaange, in Londap, was laid by Sic Thera 
Greſhaw, Kt. Hollingſh. REFS * | | 
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foundation of queen Elizabeth's politicks, and 


related hereafter. This fact is as the hinge 


on which all the affairs of England and Scot- 


land turn for ſeveral years. They who, under 
colour of clearing it, have laboured to darken 
it as much as they could, were very ſenſible, 
how contrary the truth was to the idea they 
deſired to give of the affairs of this reign. 
So, to ſet it in a true light, it will be abſo- 
lutely neceſſary to follow a quite different 
courſe. | 


ly treat of the affairs of Scotland. Some grave 
authors of an eſtabliſhed reputation have 
endeavoured to diſguiſe the facts they have 
related, by curtailing, and altering them, by 
ſuppreſſing material truths, and ſuppoſing 
things which have not even the leaſt probabi- 
lity. To oppoſe to them a bare narration, 


containing only the naked truth, would not 


be the way to ſati 


what I advance, and in matter of facts, there 
are no better proofs than the mutual connexion 
of theſe ſame facts, and the teſtimonies of unſuſ- 
peed perſons. But it is almoſt impoſſible to 
thew where the truth has been altered, with- 


out running into ſome reaſonings which in- 


deed do not always ſute with hiftory, but 
which, on this occaſion, ſeem to me unavoid- 
wor. . RT, 

Three hiſtorians who may be conſidered as 
originals, have related what paſſed in Scotland 
during the reign of Elizabeth, viz. George 
Buchanan, William Camden, and James 
Melvil. Some remarks on theſe three au- 
thors will help to give the reader a true no- 
tlon. 5 


isfy the reader, who would 
be ſtill at a loſs to know whom he ought moſt 
to credit; wherefore it is neceſſary to prove 


410% 
1567. 
of the real cauſe of the events which will be 


S 


To ſucceed in what 1 propoſe, I muſt large- Camden. . 


The teſti- 
monies of 
three hiſ- 
torians. 


Buchanan, a Scotchman and Proteftant, Buchanan: 


was a man of great learning, and much eſteem- 
ed by all the learned in Europe. If he had 


not penned the Hiſtory of Scotland, he would, 
perhaps, have been neither envied nor heat- 


ed; but as, in the recital of the frequent 
quarrels between England and Scotland, he 
does not always agree with the Englith Hiſ- 
torians, a prejudice is formed againft him in 
England, as if he endeavoured to fallify what- 
ever might be to the advantage of the Eng- 
liſh. This difference wonld have been little 
regarded by other nations, if what Buchanan 
fays of queen Mary Stuart had not ſtirred up 
all the R 


land, and particularly, che author of the King 


her husband's death; and his Hiſtory is fall of 
_circomftantial facts, which have a viſible con- 


nexion, and tend all to the end he propoſed. 
He does not cite teſtimonies to confirm what 


he ſays, becauſe he wrote at the very time the 


things were tranſacted, or ſoon after. On 


the other hand, he was Murray's creature, 


and deemed revengeful. It is chiefly upon theſe 
prejudices that his Hiſtory has been diſcredic- 


ed, 


oman Catholicks in Europe againſt 
him. His view was to ſhew, that queen Ma- 
ry was the ſole cauſe of the troubles of Scot- 
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1567. ed, without, however, any expreſs en- neither does he name the ambaſſadors, and 1567. 
WAY deavours to confute him in any material aſſer- perſons of credit, on whoſe teſtimony he builds Www. 


tion. 


his account. He alled ges but one ſingle pa- 


Camden, an Engliſh author and Proteſtant, ) per, which I ſball ſpeak of in its place, and 


wrote the Annals of the reign of queen Eli- 
zabeth, in the time of James I, ſon of queen 
Mary. He was eminent for his knowledge in 
the Antiquities of England, and if I miſtake 
not, he was Clarenceux king at arms. The' 
Hiſtory of England is indebted to him for ſeve- 
ral good works, which have greatly ſerved to 
illuſtrate it; but it manifeſtly appears, that in 
writing the Annals of Elizabeth, his only view, 
was to vindicate the queen of Scots, under 
colour that the Hiſtory of Elizabeth cannot be 
compiled, without a particular account of the 
affairs of Scotland. He ſpeaks extremely well 
of Elizabeth when Mary is not concerned; 
bur in the pat wher the two queens mult 
be neceſſarily pit in oppoſition, he does it fo 
art fully, that Elizabeth is ſhewn to be in the 
wrong. It is not the ſame, where he can 
praiſe or excuſe Mary, without wounding 
Elizabeth; tor then he makes no ſcruple to 
repreſent the former as a pattern of virtue. 
He entirely paſſes over in ſilence whatever may 
injure her reputation, or contents himſelf with 
conturing what ſhe is accuſed of, by a bare 
and directly oppoſite narration, without al- 
ledging the leaſt proof. So, when a man reads 
the Hiſtories of Camden and Buchanan, he 
would think theſe two writers are ſpeaking of 
two different queens, who reigned at the ſame 
time in Scotland. Buchanan's deſign was to 


blacken Mary's reputation; and Camden's, 


to vindicate or praiſe her. Wherefore Cam- 
den, who wrote laſt, has taken care to warn 
his readers, that no credit is to be given to 
Buchanan, becauſe he was the earl of Murray's 
creature, a mercenary writer, and his works 
were condemned by the ſtates of Scotland ; 
nay, he pretends, that before his death he re- 
pented of his malice *; but, according to cuſ- 
rom ſupports what he advances with no proof, 
neither does he take up Buchanan in any re- 
markable circumſtance, only, -as I ſaid, by 
giving a contrary account. Having thus re- 


moved the teſtimony of the Scotch hiſtorian, 


he adds, „For his part, he propoſes, to the 
c end both ſides may be heard, to relate the 
affair (the king's murder) without any mix- 
ture of love or hate, as far as he can come 
to the knowledge of it, from writings, pub- 


cc 


„ in favour to the earl of Murray, and in 
hatred to the queen, or from letters of am- 
baſſadors, and of other perſons worthy of 
credit“. It muſt be obſerved, that he cites 
in his Annals no paſlage from theſe ſuppreſſed 
books, gives neither the titles nor authors, 


liſhed at the vey time, but ſoon ſuppreſſed. 


which carries all poſſible marks of forgery. 
Thus, after a caution not to believe Bu- 
chanan, who wrote of what paſſed in his own 
time, and before his own eyes, he would have 
us believe him who did not write till above 49 
years after the event, upon his bare word, 
and upon the teſtimony of perſons and books 


unknown +. 


After this preamble, he enters upon. the Camden's 
thing, and, in order to relate the king's death, account of 


begins with a character of the earl of Murray, 3 


and repreſents him as a man of a boundleſs 
ambition, and aſpiring to the crown. It has 
been ſeen, that this was the accuſation brought 
againſt him before Henry II, by the queen- 
dowager and the cardinal of Lorrain, and of 
which Melvil has fully cleared him. Camden 
adds, that, with this view, Murray did all he 
could to hinder the queen's marriage, and not 
ſucceeding, took arms againſt her, and was, 
at length, forced to fly into England; that, 
during her abſence, by his letters and friends, 
he ſowed diſcord between the king and queen, 
and, to hinder his condemnation, the earl of 
Moiton, his friend, perſuaded the king to 
cauſe Rizzo, ſecretary for the French diſpatches, 
to be aſſaſſinated ; that the king coming to a 
ſenſe of the heinoufaeſs of this crime, con- 
ceived ſuch an averſion to Murray, that he 
reſolved to make him away ; but that Mur- 
ray having notice of it, was immediately re- 
conciled to Bothwell, and determined with 
him to kill the king, with deſign to caſt the 


deed on the queen, ruin her in the affection 


of her ſubje&s, and withal, deſtroy the earl 
of Bothwell, in order to ſeiſe the government. 


This is the ſubſtance of the ſtory forged by g 
Camden to juſtify the queen, and caft the Be =” 
murder of the king upon the earl of Murray. account. 


I call it a forged ſtory, becauſe, indeed, it is 


impoſſible to reconcile it with the Hiſtory of 


Scotland, the principal circumſtance whereof 
this author has been pleaſed to omit. For in- 
ſtance, he ſays nothing of the favour Rizzo 
was in with the queen, or of his great credit 
at court, neither does he mention that prin- 
ceſs's amours with Bothwell, and yet in his 
very narrative, theſe two facts muſt be ne- 
celiarily ſuppoſed ; for how can it be con- 
ceived, that, to ſave the honours and eſtates 
of the earl of Murray, chere was a neceſſity 
of making away a ſecretary for the French 
diſpatches, if this ſecretary had not been in 
reat credit with the queen? Again, why muſt 
alles deſtroy Bothwell, in order to uſurp 


the government, if Bothwell had not bcen in 


* Camden's words upon that point are very inconſiſtent, He ſays, © that Buchanan often blamed himſelf with 
© tears in the king's preſence, for having employed his pen in too virulent a {train againſt qucen Mary; and wiſhed 
© on his death-bed, that he might live ſo long as to recall the truth of that fat”. Now, ſurely, if he had often 
blamed himſelf for this fact, he had time enough to recall the truth of it, before he came to be on his death-bed, Sce 


Thuanus. 


Many believe Camden wrote nothing in his Annals about Scotland, but what was dictated to him, or enjoined by 


James I, 


e muſt therefore underſtand here by Camden, the real author of the Annals, whoever he be. Rapin---- 


Osborn ſqfs, that Camden's lines were directed by king James, and he led rather to vindicate the honour and integrity 


of his m 


king at Ums. Memoirs of queen Elizabeth, 


cr, than to do right for a miſtreſs, that had from a ſchoolmaſter, raiſed him to a capacity of being the firſt 


poſſeſſion 


| 
"he 
* 
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1567. poſſeſſion of it? It is very viſible, that other- 
Wy wiſe Camden's account has neither coherence 


nor foundation. In ſhort, this author was not 
ignorant, that the queen of Scots had been 
publickly accuſed of the king her husband's 
death ; that all Scotland and all England were 
fall of it, and that it paſſed for a certain fact 
in both kingdoms. Can, therefore, tacts pub- 


lickly known, if I may fo ſay, be overthrown 


40 years after, by a bare contrary account, 
without the leaſt proof of what is advanced? 
But to confirm what I have been ſaying with 
regard to Camden, I need only obſerve, that 
Melvi''s Memoirs, penned before Camden's 
Annals, but which appeared not till long after, 
are entirely oppoſite to what that author has 
ſaid, and perfectly agree with Buchanan's 
Hiſtory, a few circumſtances excepte. 
Melvil is the third author J am to ſpeak of. 


on Melvil's He was a perſon of diſtinction, who was em- 


Memoirs. 


ployed in ſeveral ambaſſies, and concerned in 
what paſſed at the court of Scotland; nay, 


it appears in his Memoirs, that he was very 
much in the queen's favour, ſince ſhe choſe 


him to adviſe her- about her behaviour, and 


tell her of her faults. A ſovereign can hardly 
give a ſubject greater marks of eſteem. If Bu- 
chanan has not mentioned him in his Hiſtory, 


it was, probably, becauſe he loved him nor. 


Melvil on his part has drawn in his Memoirs 
a character of Buchanan, which tho it does 
juſtice to his ſenſe and great knowledge, gives 
no very advantageous idea of the qualities of 
bis mind. This ſuffices to ſhew he has not 


copied that hiſtorian, and that they did not 


correſpond. He has wrote what paſſed be- 
fore his eyes, from the year 1563, when he 


returned to his own country, to the year 
1594. Conſequently he cannot be ſaid, to 
be ill informed. He may be ſtill leſs ſuſpected 
by the queen's friends, ſince it is plain in his 
Memoirs, that he was always attached to the 
intereſt of that princeſs. Accordingly, he 


ſpeaks of her every where with great caution, 


contenting himſelf with briefly intimating 


| ſome things, which Buchanan has not ſcrupled 


to inſiſt upon more largely. He has not thought 


fit, however, to concea) the principal facts, 
becauſe theſe ſame facts ſerve for foundation 


to his Memoirs, which otherwiſe would have 


no connection. He has not wrote either 
to juſtify, or accuſe the queen, but purely 
for the inſtruction of his ſon in what paſſed in 


his own time. If we compare his Memoirs 


with Buchanan's Hiſtory, and Camden's An- 
nals, we ſhall ſoon be convinced, it is impoſ- 


ſible to reconcile them with what Camden ſays, 


but that on the contrary they agree in the 
principal facts related by Buchanan. All the 
difference is, Melvil has cleared many things 
which Buchanan did not know; and on the 
other hand, Buchanan, has enlarged much 
more upon every thing that can reflect on 
the queen, whereas Melvil very flightly 
touches upon ſuch paſſages. By that he ſhews, 


he ſpeaks of them with regret, and fo far only 1567. 
as to carry on the thread of his Memoirs. Wa d 
After theſe remarks upon three hiſtorians, 
of whom two were cotemporaries, eye-wit= 

neſſes of what they relate, and agree together 
in the main, without having wrote by concert, 


and withour one, at leaſt, being liable to be 


ſuſpected of diſguiſing the truth; and of whom 

the third wrote 40 years after, and is directly 

contrary to the others, without ſupporting 

his ſtory with any teſtimony, or known author, 

I'think I cannot be blamed if I take the two 

firſt for guides, preferable to the lait. . | 
Whilſt the king was taking remedies to ex- The queen 

pel the poiſon, the queen removed the young orte he 

prince, her ſon, from Sterling, and ordered of carried 

him to be carried to Edinburgh, tho? it was to Edin- 

in the midſt of winter f. Soon after ſhe heard blugh. + 

the king had reſolved to withdraw into France * 

or Spain, and that there was an Engliſh Ship . un! 

ready to receive him, as ſoon as he could bear to with- 

the fatigue of the voyage. This precaution draw into 

making her apprehenſive he would get away, Spain. 

and ſo break all her meaſures with Bothwell, 2 

ſhe expreſſed an intention to be reconciled to him, and 

him. To that purpoſe, ſhe ſent ſeveral perſuades 

tender and affectionate letters to convince bim to re2 

him of her ſincerity. At laſt, ſne went to SLE : 

ſee him at Glaſcow, and ſo artfully manag- 1... 

ed him, that ſhe prevailed with him to re- * 

turn to Edinburgh in a litter. Melvil does 

not mention the queen's journey to Glaſcow, 

bur neceſſarily ſuppoſes a reconciliation ſince 

he ſpeaks of the king's voluntarily returning 

ro Edinburgh. As ſoon as he came there, he 

was lodged in a loneſome houſe, near the walls 


of the city, on pretence he would be diſturbed 


by the noiſe in the palace. For ſome days 
the queen made him frequent viſits, and even 
cauſed her own bed to be brought into a room: 
underneath the king's. In a word, ſhe omit- 
ted nothing to perſuade him, ſhe did not bear 
him the leaſt ill will. At that time, the earl 
of Murray, upon news that his wite was like 
to die of a miſcarriage, defired leave to go 
and fee her, and went away accordingly, not- 
withſtanding the queen's inſtances to the con- 
trary. This circumſtance makes equal for Bu- 
chanan and Camden. Buchanan infers from 
ir, that the earl of Murray had no hand in 
the king's murder, who was killed the night 


following, ſince he abſented himſelf the day 


before the deed. Camden draws a quite con- 
trary inference, ſaying, the motives of his 
Per away was to hinder his being ſuſpected. 

uchanan and Melvil affirm, many knew 
there was a deſign to kill the king, but no 
man durſt warn him of it, becauſe he told all 
again to the queen, or ſome of his ſervants, 
who betrayed kim. However, the earl of 
Orkney, half-brother to the car! of Murray, 
gave him notice of it, which he telling again 
to the queen, ſhe ſent for the earl of Orkney 
to examine him; but he denied in her pre- 
ſence, he had ever ſaid any ſuch thing. 


1 Pretending that the houſe where he. was kept was inconvenient, and Sterling a moiſt and cold place, where he 


ſhould catch cold. Buchanan. Melvil ſays riothing of this journey; but he ſup 


s it afterwards, when he ſayt, 


e | 
the queen delivered the prince to the earl of Marr, that the caſtle of Edindi = might be taken out of his hands. 


* 
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15679. At length, the time appointed for the deed 
being come, the queen left the king to go and 
put to bed one of her women, who had been 


cl death married that day. I omit numberleſs circum- 


of the 
king, 0 
Euchanan. queen was in the plot. Indeed, thoſe circum- 
ſtances would be ſo many proofs, if they were 
confirmed by an unſuſpected author; but as 


Melvil ſays nothing of them, I chuſe to paſs 


them over in ſilence. Be it as it will, the king 
was ſtrangled that night, with one of his ſer- 
vants who lay in his room. As ſoon as he 
was dead, his body was carried into a garden 
belonging to a neighbouring houſe, where his 
ippers were alſo brought. Then fire was ſet 
to ſome barrels of powder placed in the room 
where the queen's bed was, and the houſe 
was blown up. The people who came run- 
ning in at the noiſe, were told, at firſt, that 
the violence of the gun-powder had thrown 
the king into the garden; but as his ſlippers 
were found by him, as his fhirt was not ſinged 


by the fire, and as ſome black and blue marks 


Vere ſeen round his neck, the people were 
A ed, not ſo credulous. The ſame night it was rum- 

Lea gat oured about the city, that the earls of Morton 
the earl of 5 1 8 
Murray and Murray had cauſed the king to be aſſaſ- 
had killed ſinated, and this report ſpread immediately 


the king. as far as the borders of England. Camden 


Camden. infers from hence, that the earl of Murray 


muſt have. been concerned in the murder, ſince 
he was preſently accuſed by the voice of 
the pablick. But this voice of the publick 
conſiſted, doubtleſs, of ſome people who 


' Bothwell were ſuborned to ſpread the report. Melvil 


3 of affirms on the contrary, it was whiſpered at 
Melvil. court that Bothwell had cauſed the king to be 
murdered, and that he was ſtrangled with 

a napkin. He adds, I came to the door 

cc of the queen's chamber the next morning 

« after the murder, and the earl of Bothwell 

« ſaid, that her majeſty was ſorrowful and 

ce quiet, which occaſioned him to come forth. 
He faid, the ſtrangeſt accident had fallen 

cc out which ever was heard of, for thunder 

« had come out of the sky, and had burnt 

« the king's houſe, and himſelf was found 

<« dead lying a little diſtance from the houſe 

cc under a tree. He deſired me to go up and 

“L ſee him, how that there was not a hurt nor 


© a mark on all his body; but when I went 


« up to ſee him, he had been taken into a 
chamber, and kept by one Alexander Dur- 
« ham, bur I could not get a fight of him”. 
Buchanan adds, the queen ordered the body 
to be brought to her on the wrong ſide of a 
The king bench, and after viewing it ſome time with- 
is buried out any ſigns of joy or grief, commanded it 
_—_— to be interred near Rizzo, in the ſepulchre 
pol the kings. It is ſtrange that Camden, who 
attempts to ſtrip Buchanan of all credit, ſhould 
not undertake withal to confute any of the cir- 
cumſtances related by that hiſtorian, tho' they 
are many in number, and very diſhonourable 

| to the queen. | | 
Murray re- The earl of Murray, tho' ſick, and not- 


curns 19. withſtanding the rumour about him, came to 


Buchanan. Court two days after, and appeared without 
fear. This ſhews he was in no dread of the 
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ſtances whereby Buchanan inſinuates the 


accuſations of his enemies; and, indeed, he 1567. 


was never queſtioned for the fact. The queen Www 
keeping her chamber but a few days, reſumed 
her uſual way of life, having always the carl 
of Bothwell with her. | 
In the interim, the people murmured ex- Bothwell 
ceedingly that there was no inquiry concern- tries n 
ing the king's death, of which they openly Clear han 
accuſed the earl of Bothwell. Theſe murmurs je 
were ſo publick, that Borhwell could not help Melvil. 
taking ſome ſtep to ſhew he was willing to 
clear himſelf. He went, therefore, in com- 
pany with ſome friends, to the earl of Argyle, 
chief juſtice of the kingdom, and requeſted 
him to make inquiſition concerning the mur- 
der of the king. Upon his requeſt, a pro- 
ceeding was begun, and the depoſitions of 
ſeveral perſons were taken ; bur all was ſup- 
preſſed on a ſudden. The court was contented 
with offering a reward to any perſon that 
ſhould diſcover the authors of the king's 
death; but as all believed the queen and Bothj- 
well guilty, no one was ſo bold as to accuſe 
them. It would have been very dangerous to 
take ſuch a ſtep. However, libels and ballads 
were publiſhed, wherein Bothwell was till 
accuſed. Whereupon he cauſed it to be fixed 
up in ſeveral places, that he would fight any 
perſon that ſhould dare to maintain this accu- 
ſation. He was anſwered by another paper, 
poſted up without a name, that his challenge 
was accepted, provided he would appoint a 
neutral place for the duel ; but this came to 
nothing. N 
The queen perceiving, at length, that the The queen 


murmurs and complaints of the people might gets the 


be attended with ill conſequences, was deſi- _—_— 


rous of having the cattle of Edinburgh in ben 


hands, the cuttody whereof was committed to hands, and 


the earl of Marr by the ſtates. The earl was delivers the 


2 . 0 . Prince to 
unwilling to comply with the queen's defire ; R. 1 


but, at length, imagining a eivil war was at 31 
hand, he offered to deliver the caſtle, provi- 3 


ded he was ſuffered to carry the young prince 


to Sterling, of which he was governor alſo. 
He thought it moreadvantageous to be maſter 
of the prince's perſon, than of the caſtle of 
Edinburgh, and the queen agreed to the ex- 
change. 15 : : 

Hitherto people were contented with libe- The ear} 
rally publiſhing their ſuſpicions of Bothwell, of Lenox 
without any adverſary appearing againſt him; _— 
but ar laſt, the earl of Lenox finding the queen the king's 
very flow to puniſh the crime lately committed, geath, * 
ſollicited her by letters for juſtice upon Both- Camden. 
well, charging him with being the author of the 
king his ſon's murder. This letter threw the 


queen into great perplexity. She could not deny 


a father the ſatisfaction he demanded, eſpecially 


in a caſe concerning the death of a king who 
had becn her husband. I ſhall not relate here 
all her artifices to evade this proſecution, and 
to get Bothwell acquitted, becauſe Buchanan, 
who has given the particulars, may be ſuſ- 
pected. I ſhall content myſelt with tranſcri= 
bing what Melvil ſays upon this ſubject. Bothwell 

Every body ſuſpected the earl of Both- ©7448” 
ce well, and thoſe who durſt ſpeak freely to Spori(: 
ce others, ſaid plainly that it was he; where- wood. 

| © upon 


* 


3 
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1567. © upon he drew together a number of lords 
ot his dependers to be an aſſize, which 
ci cleared and acquitted him; ſome for fear, 

« ſome for favour, and the greateſt part in 

ce expectation of advantage. This way bein 

« aſſailed, he remained ftill the greateſt fa- 

e yourite at court.“ 

This teſtimony of a man who cannot be 

ſuſpected of ſlandering her, is very ſtrong 


againſt the queen. She not only could not 


part with a man publickly accuſed of the 
murder of the king, her husband, but, even 
made him her prime miniſter and favourite. 
Tho' ſhe had believed him innocent, it was 


renouncing the laws of decency, which a wo- 


man ſeldom does, unleſs carried away by the 
violence of paſſion. But theſe are trifles in 
compariſon of what ſhe did afterwards. 

The report of the queen's intending to 
marry the earl of Bothwell, flying from the 
court over all the kingdom, the lord Harris 


Fruitleſs 

repreſen- 
tations to 
the queen 
about her 


marrying time, that he accoſted the queen in Bothwell's 


Borhwell. abſence, and caſting himſelf at her feet, free- 


Melvil. ly told her, it would be an everlaſting diſho- 


nour to her, if ſhe married her husband's 


murderer. The queen, feigning a ſurpriſe, 
anſwered, ſhe did not know from whence he 
had this intelligence, and very coldly added, 
that hitherto her heart had dictated nothing to 
her in favour of Bothwell. A few days after, 
Melvilreceived a letter from England, about 
the ame thing, but expreſſed in much ſtronger 
terms than the lord Harris's remonſtrance, 
which he ſhewed to the queen, who ſaid, it 
was a device of his own. Melvil aflurcd her, 
the letter came from the perſon whoſe name 


was ſubfcribed, and contained nothing but 


what he himſelf had deſigned to repreſent to 

her, as he was in duty bound. Thus the 

queen, in reſolving to marry Bothwell, ſinned 

not out of ignorance, (ſince ſhe was fully in- 

formed of the people's opinion concerning the 
author of the king's death. | 

The queen A few days after, ſhe went to Sterling to 

ſuffers her- ſee the price, her ſon. If Buchanan is to be 


ſelf ro be credited, het intent was, on ſome pretence to 
carried off 
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came to Edinburgh. He took ſo ſeaſonable a 


T H. 11 
at the ſuit of the counteſs of Bothwell. In 1567. 
the firſt tryal, before the archbiſhop of St. An 


drews, Bothwell was accuſed of a criminal 
commerce with a kinſwoman of his wife, and 


g upon his confeſſion, the archbiſhop pronbdunc- 


ed the ſentence of divorce*. In the ſecond, 
his wife accuſed him of adultery, and as he 
did not deny it, the marriage was annulled. 
He was forced to make uſe of theſe two 
means, by reaſon of the different rules the 
two courts obſerve, with regard to the cauſes 
for annulling a marriage. The proceſs was 
commenced and ended in leſs than 10 days. 
In all appearance, the earl of Huntley, Both- 
well's great friend, perſuaded his daughter, 
himſelf, to ſue for a divorce. This is Bu- 
chanan's account; but Melvil ſays, he cannot 
tell how, nor by what law he parted with his 
wite, becauſe, having been releaſed, he had 
left Dunbar, hence it is plain, at leaſt, he had 
not read Buchanan's Hiſtory, when he wrote 
his Memoirs, nor did copy that hiſtorian, tho 
my agree in the principal facts. 5 
othwell being thus parted from his wife, The 
carried the queen to Edinburgh, and the next rie 
day the appeared in the courts of juſtice, and with he 
declared ſhe was entirely free. This was done well. 


to prevent an objection, which might be ta- Buchanan. 


ken from her captivity, to null the marriage 
ſhe intended to contract with Bothwell. This 
marriage was ſo odious in all its circumſtances, 
that, it was very difficult to find any pretence 
to leſſen the horror of it. The only method 
the queen and Bothwell could find, was to 


make the lords of the court complices of the ” 


ſame crime. To that end, Bothwell having 
invited them to dinner, preſented to them, 
and cauſed them to ſubſcribe, a paper, the 


purport whereof was, © That they judged it 5 


« was much the queen's intereſt to ma 
« Bothwell, he having many friends in Lo- 
« thian, and upon the borders, which would 
ce cauſe good order to be kept. And then 
ce the queen could not but marry him, ſeeing 
© he had run away and lain with her again 
“ her will.“ One of Camden's artifices, a- 
mong many others, is to ſpeak of this paper, 
eat men, in a very 
looſe manner, and alter it wy under co- 
oreover, he 
ſpeaks of it before he relates the queen's 
rape, that this rape might be conſidered as a 
conſequence of the approbation of the great 
men, whereas it was juſt the contrary, as may 
be ſeen by the very writing of Melvil. How- 
ever, the marriage was (F-moiſed, after the 
manner of the Proteſtants, by the biſhop of 
Orkney, nb was very ready to do ſo odious 


ueen had given The queen 
of herſelf, by her negleEt to puniſh the au- and Both- 
thors of the king's murder, there were ſome, le cauſe 
however, who fill doubted whether ſhe was rag 1197 


by Borh- get him out of the hands of the earl of Marr, or approbation of the 
well, who Who plainly refuſed to deliver him. In her 
condutts return to Edinburgh, ſhe was mer by the lour of relating the ſubſtance. 
ber to earl of Bothwell, with a company of armed 
nat men, who carried her away, and conducted 
ber to Dunbar. Melvil, who was preſent, 
and was himſelf arreſted, ſays Bothwell only 
e took her majeſty's horſe by the bridle,” and 
adds not a word which may inſinuate that the 
queen ſeemed ſurpriſed at this violence, or 
thar ſhe offered ro make the leaſt reſiſtance. 
He fays on the contrary, that captain Bla- an office. 
chater who ſeiſed him, aſſured him all was Whatever ſuſpicion the 
done with the queen's own conſent, 
e When Bothwell came to Dunbar, he pro- 
55 12” 4 cured a divorce from his wife, daughter of 
Melvil. the earl of Huntley, whom he had married 


but ſix months before. This divorce was de- 
creed by two ſentences, one in the eccletiaſti- 
cal, and the other in the civil court, and both 


ö d 
uilty; but when they ſaw her publickly e- by ” 
Poule the earl of Bothwell, hardly was there lords. 


a man who durft undertake her defence. It Buchanan. 


was eaſy for her to perceive the change in the 


Some ſay he had a bull to diſſolve him from his inceſt, If ſo, he would not plead it, that he might give occa- 


fion to the annulling of the marriage. Rapin. 
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1567. hearts of her ſubje&s, ſo viſible was their diſ- 
content. For this reaſon, ſhe reſolved to 
ſtrengthen herſelf, with the aſſiſtance of the 
reat men, by forming a league with them, 
25 the defence of herſelf and new ſpouſe. 
All thoſe that depended on Bothwell readily 
ſigned the league; but herein lay not all the 
difficulty. There was another very conſidera- 
ble party which was to be gained, otherwiſe 
the league of the court would be of little 
power. To that end, the queen and Both- 
. it neceſſary to begin with the 
earl of Murray, that he might influence all 
the reſt. The * therefore, was 
brought him to ſign; but he replied, that to 
oblige him to ſerve the queen, it was need- 
leſs to make him ſign the paper; and 
Ifor the earl of Bothwell, ſince the queen had 
Ired he would be reconciled to him, he 
ſhould punctually obſerve whatever he had 
promiſed. However, fearing, after this refu- 
fal, to be expoſed to the reſentment of the 
court, he deſired leave to withdraw to St. 
Andrews, but perceiving the queen made 
ſome ſcruple, prayed her to permir him to 
paſs ſome time in France; to which ſhe readi- 
ly conſented, and he departed within a few 
days f. Camden has taken care not to men- 
tion the reaſon of Murray's retiring into 
France; that very ill agrees with his ſcheme; 
for, had that lord aſſociated with Bothwell to 
kill the king, why ſhould he quit the court, 
at a time when, inſtead of having-any thing 


1. 


do fear, he might have expected every thing, 


from the great credit of his pretended friend? 
In the interim, all Scotland loudly com- 
rr that no vengeance was taken for the 
ing's death, and at ſeeing the queen marri- 
murderert, ed to the man, who was univerſally conſider- 
and diſ- ed as the murderer. The king of France e- 
ſolve the ven wrote to Du Crocq, his ambaſſador, to 
Trae fignify his aſtoniſhment at it, and his letter 
Melvil Vas ſhewn to ſeveral lords. In ſhort, the earls 
of Argyle, Morton, Marr, Athol, Glencarn, 

and the baron of Boyd, meeting at Sterling, 
ſigned a confederacy, the intent whereof was, 

to bring the murderers of the king to con- 
dign puniſhment, and to cauſe the queen's 
late marriage to be diſſolved. They hoped 
to effect this the more eaſily, as they had room 
to believe, the queen herſelf would not be 
ſorry to be compelled, conſidering the un- 
worthy treatment ſhe had now received from 


A confede- 
racy to pu- 
niſn the 


her new ſpouſe. Melvil ſays, he heard her 


one day call for a knife to ſtab herſelf, not 
being able to bear his brutiſh ufage. 
The queen As the confederates did not queſtion, that 


h. the people of Edinburgh would countenance 
well retire 


Dunbar their undertaking, they had projected to in- 


Melvil. veſt the city, that the queen and Bothwell, 


who were there without troops, might not 
eſcape; but Bothwell, having notice of their 
deſign, retired with the queen to Borthwiek. 
They were purſued by the confederates; but 
it was in vain, the queen and Bothwell being 
now gone to Dunbar. Having miſſed their aim, 
the confederates marched to Edinburgh, where 


ſhewing any reaſon. Rapin. 


1 


with more reſpe 
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the gates were opened to them, not with- 1567. 
ſtanding the endeavours of the! earl of Hunt 


ley, the archbiſhop of St. Andrews, and the 
biſhop of Roſs, to the contrary, who were 
even forced to withdraw into the caſtle, from 
whence Sir James Balfour, whom the queen 
had made governor, afforded them means to 
eſcape elſewhere. He gave alſo the confede- 
rates to underſtand, he would not give up the 
caſtle, but intended to ſtand neuter. . 
In the interim, the queen and Bothwell * 128 
drew together ſome forces, at Dunbar, with all 
poſſible diligence. But the confederates were to Edin- 
extremely embarraſſed. They had no money; burgh. 
Balfour refuſed to give them any artillery or Mev. 
amunition; and, by reaſon of the ill ſucceſs 
of the enterpriſe of Borthwick, part of their 
troops had deſerted them. So, after ſeveral 
conſultations, they had almoſt reſolved to give 
over their projects, and return to their homes. 
The queen and Bothwell being informed of 
their condition, marched immediately towards 
Edinburgh, in hopes of ſurpriſing them be- 
fore they came to any reſolution. This news 
being brought to the confederates in the night, 
inſtead of flying, they reſolved to meet the 
queen, and decide the affair by a battle. This 
reſolution ſtopped their enemies, who finding 
things take a quite different turn from what 
they expected, ſuffered them to paſs the Esk, 
without oppoſition, after which the two ar- 
mies ſtood very near each other. Then it 
was, the queen perceived her troops did not 
ſerve her heartily, and that but few of her 
officers and ſoldiers were willing to fight in 
her quarrel. The knowledge of this inſpiring | 
her with great fear, ſhe delired to ſpeak with 
William Kircaldie, laird of Grange, one of 
the heads of the confederacy, who colnmand- 
ed a ſmall body, more advanced than the reſt 
of the army. Kircaldie waiting on her, told 
her plainly, there was no hopes of agreement, 
unleſs ſhe would put away Bothwell, who was 


reckoned the late king's murderer, and more- 
over, was matried to another woman ; but 


on that condition, the confederates would ho- 

nour and obey her as they ought. The queen 
asking him, whether ſhe could rely upon his 
word, he returned to the confederates, and 
brought a full power to treat with the queen, 
upon that ſame condition. Whereupon Bot- 
well, ſeeing no remedy, choſe to retire to 
Dunbar, and the queen put herſelf into the 
hands of Kircaldie, who conducted her to the 
confederate army. The heads received her 
than ſhe expected; but it 
was with great difficulty the ſoldiers were re- 
ſtrained, who cried out againſt her very irre- 
verently. She was conducted, that night, to She is 
Edinburgh, and lodged in the provoſt's houſe, conducted 
where a guard was ſet on her, ſo that ſhe was wo Edin- 
really a priſoner. It is likely, the heads were burgh, = 
not yet fully determined what to do with her; b lody. 
but the afforded them herſelf, An occaſion te Nelvil. | 
be reſolved. The very night e-came to Eᷣ-— 
dinburgh, ſhe bribed one of her guard, and 

gave him a letter for Bothwell, full of tender 


t Melvil ſpeaks not of this confederacy, He ſays only, that the earl of Murray retired into France, without 


and 


well march 
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1567. and affectionate expreſſions, calling him, “ her 
dear heart,” and promiſſing never to for- 
ſake him. This letter falling into the hands 
of the conſederate lords, made them reſolve 
ro be more watchful over her, and afforded a 
pretence to ſhut her up in the caſtle of Loch- 
levin, under the cuſtody of the earl of Mur- 
ray's mother, | 

The queen complained bitterly of this u- 
ſage, and wrote to Kircaldie, reproaching 


him, that what had been promiſed her was 


not performed. Kilcardie anſwered, he had 


already npbraided the lords for the ſame ; but 


they had ſhewed him a letter, under her own 
1 hand, which had ſtopped his mouth. He end- 
ed his letter with ſaying, he could do nothing 
for her, bur adviſe her to think no more of a 
man who/was married to another, and accuſed 
of killing her husband. The queen, as ſhe 
read the letter, ſhed a flood of tears. 
But a thing which happened a few days af- 
ter, was ſtill more prejudicial to her. Bothwell 
coming to Dunbar, ſent a man to Balfour, 
governor of Edinburgh-caſtle, for a casket 


A casket 
of Both- 
well's wit 
fome pa- 
pers, is in- 


tercepted. which he had truſted with him. It was a ſilver 


Spotiſ- 


casket, preſented to the queen by Francis II, 
wood. 


which ſhe had given to Bothwell. Balfour de- 
livered it to the meſſenger; but, if we may 
believe Buchanan, gave notice of it to the 
confederate lords, who took it from the bear- 


er. However this be, it fell into their hands. 


They opened it, and found a great many love- 
verſes and letters, and, among the reſt, 
ſome that contained the whole plot againſt 
the late king, and the manner it was to be 
executed. But this was not all, Buchanan 
ſays, there were alſo three contracts of mar- 
riage between the queen and Both well, one of 
which was written in the queen's hand, be- 


fore the king's death. Another was written 


in the earl of Huntley's hand, in the interval 
between the king's death, and the queen's 
third marriage; and the laſt was a contract in 
form, made at the time of the nuptials. Pro- 
bably, the two firſt were only draughts, ſup- 
poſing Buchanan ſpeaks the truth; for Mel- 
vil ſays nothing of the casket or contracts. 
Camden ſays, however, on another occaſion, 
that certain verſes and love- letters were pro- 
duced againſt the queen; 
the casket ſpoken of by Buchanan. 

The queen's captivity, . and the ſeiſing of 
her papers, having made Bothwell ſenſible it 
would not be proper for him to be in Scotland, 
he retired to the Ifles of Orkney, where he 
turned pyrate for ſome time, either for his 
ſubſiſtence, or to be revenged of the Scots. 
The queen In the interim, the chiets of the confede- 
is obliged rates conferring together upon their affairs, 


fi 8 : 
cron Conſidered, that if they ſhould put the queen 


Bothwell 
retires to 
the Iſles of 
Orkney. 
Mclvil. 


to her ſon, again in poſſeſſion of the government, they 


Camden. Could not rely on her promiſes, or be ſecure 
againſt her. They concluded, therefore, that 
it. was abſolutely neceſſary to deprive her of 
the adminiſtration, and to that end, ſent the 
cal of Lindſay, to perſuade her to reſign the 
crown to the prince, her ſon. Camden fays, 
to, oblige her to this, ſhe was threttened to be 
begs Hy publick tryal for the murder of 

ol. EY 
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would not be of an 
voked when ſhe , 


. confederates having notice thereof, ſent James 


but mentions not 


113 
the king, her husband, for incontinency, and 1567. 
for breach of promiſe on the account of reli 
gion. And Melvil affirms, the earl of Lind- | 
ſay had orders to threaten-her, if he thought 

it neceſſary. The queen was ftrangely ſur- 

priſed at this propoſition ; but rightly judg- 

ing, it was not in her power to deny what 


was demanded, and that an obſtinate refuſal 


might draw upon her worſe troubles, ſhe gave 
her conſent. She did it the more readily, as 
ſhe was privately told by ſome of the confe- 
derates, and 'Throckmorton, the Engliſh am- 
baſſador, that whatever ſhe ſigned in priſon. 
force, but might be re- 
ould be at liberty. The 
confederate lords willingly agreed, ſhe herfelf She is al- 
ſhould nominate one or more regents, to go- er 
vern the kingdom during the prince's mino- — 6 
rity. She appointed the earl of Murray, ei- She nomi- 
ther of her own choice, or becauſe it was nates Murs 
hinted to her, that he was deſired for repent ; 51 1 
and, in caſe he refuſed the office, ſhe ſubſti?ĩũ 
tuted the duke of Chateleraut, the earl of 
Argyle, and ſome other lords. Then, ſhe 
was made to ſign all the acts neceſſary for the 
reſignation of the crown ; and notice being 
ſent to the earl of Murray, who was in France, 
the p:eparations were made for the inaugura- 
tion of the-new king, who was but a year old. 
The queen's reſignation was ſigned the 24th 
of June, and the young king was inaugurated 
the 29th of the ſame month, by the biſhop of 
Orkney. | | 

Soon after, ſome lords, who were not of the A party is 
confederacy, met at Hamilton-caſtle, to con- formed for 


ſult what was to be done at this juncture. The A 


45 


* 


Melvil, author of the Memoirs, to know the 
reaſon of their being aſſembled. They an- 
ſwered, they could not but think it ſtrange, 
that the king ſhould be crowned, without their 
being called to the ceremony, ſince they had 
no leſs zeal than the reſt of the lords, for the 
good of their country, and they believed to 
have cauſe to fear there were ill deſigns againſt 
them, ſince ſuch important reſolutions had 

been taken without conſulting them ; that, . 


therefore, they were met, not with intent to 


offend any perſon, but only to provide for 
their own ſafety. Melvil ſays, the wiſeſt of 


the confederates were for admitting theſe lords 


to their conſultations, but the others reſolved 
to exclude them, and that this adviſe pre- 
vailed, to the great detriment of the kingdom. 
Indeed, from this ſmall number of lords aſ- 
ſembled at Hamilton, roſe a party, which de- 
clared, at length, for the queen, and ſerved 
long to foment the troubles of the kingdom. 
The chiefs of the confederates had not all gundry 
the ſame views. Some aCted only out of pri- motives of 
vate intereſts, and made uſe of the preſent the confe- 
juncture to ruin their enemies. Others, in derates, 
ſigning the confederacy, intended to remove 
the ſcandal which the queen's marriage had 
given, to get rid of Bothwell, ro put the 


queen again in poſſeſſion of the government, 


and, perhaps, to limit her authority by means 
of the ſtates. Theſe laſt knowing the earl of 
Murray was m—_— 7 Scotland, ſent 


ames 
elvil 


1 
1567. Melvil to inform him of the ſituation of af- 
WD fairs, and to exhort him to behave with great 
moderation, and above all things, to avoid 

an efitire rupture with bug Soar They re- 
preſented to him, that his intereſt required it, 

becauſe he would be much more matter of his 

own party, fo long as he left the queen ſome 

hopes, than if he reduced her affairs to ſuch a 

ſtare, that her enemies would have nothing 

more to fear from. her. Murray perceived, 

that indeed ſuch a conduct would be advan- 

tageous to him, a0 promiſed to follow their 
The earl advice; but he was no ſooner arrived, than 
of Murray he ſuffered himſelf to be ſwayed by the vio- 
ande lent men of his party, who perſuaded him to 
treats the put affairs beyond the power of being ever 
queen. reſtored. This is the repreſentation Melvil 
Melvil. gives of the earl of Murray's conduct. A few 
days aiter his arrival, he waited on the queen, 

and inſtead of comforting her, as he had done 
formerly, when ſhe was under continement at 
Edinburgh, he loaded her with reproaches. 

This had like to break her heart; for till then, 

ſhe was in hopes the earl of Murray would la- 

bour to reſtore her. | 
Heisown- In the interim, the confederates praying 


. 


gent, and clined to retuſe it, and deſired a few days to 
| the Bm. Conſider of it ; but this was all grimace, and, 
tonians to at length, he accepted it. Before the fates, 
come in; Which had been convened in his abſence, met, 
but they he wrote to the Hamiltonian, ( for ſo were 
e called the lords aſſembled at Hamilton) to 
Buchanan. deſire them to come and join with the reſt of 
a the ſtates, in what ſhould be deemed neceſſa- 
ry for the good of the kingdom; but they re- 
fuſed to come. An agreement was talked of 
ſome time, but there occurred inſuperable dif- 
ficulties. Buchanan caſts the whole blame 
: contrary, upon the violent party of the confe- 
derates with whom the regent was joined. 
All that can be conjectured, is, that thoſe who 
had procured the aſſembly at Hamilton, in- 
tended to ſerve the queen, and wanted only 
a pretence to declare, which the earl of Mur- 
ray furniſhed them with, perhaps, very im- 
prudently. However this be, Murray not 
thinking fit to defer the convention of the 
ſtates, in expectation of an agreement with 
the Hamiltonians, which to him till ſeemed 
more remote, the regency was: * by a 
decree, ſubſcribed by above 200 lords and 
gentlemen. of the greateſt diſtinEtion, as well 
. Catholicks as Proteſtants. | 
Ihe new regent's firſt care was to remove 
Balfour, who had rendered himſelf ſuſpected, 
from the government of Edinburgh-caſtle, 
— 1 and to conter it on the laird of Grange. In 
caſtfe. the interim, the Hamiltonians, at the head of 
Buchanan. whom was the carl of Argyle, loudly complain- 
ed of their being neglected, and refuſed to ac- 
knowledge the earl of Murray for regent. Ir 
was eaſy to perceive, their view, on that pre- 
tence, was to form a party for the queen. 
And indeed, ſome time after tte met at 
Dunbarton, and ſigned an aſſociation, the in- 
tent whereof was to releaſe the queen, and re- 


Grange 
made go- 
vernor o 


Edin- 


private concerns. This aflociation was not at 


ed for re- him to accept of the regency, he ſeemed in- 


that 1 have given ſo particular an account of 


upon oy, ene vi and Melvil, on the 


mand that plac 
the treaty of Cateau. But nothing was far- 


There was an expreſs treaty for Calais; but there Was none for Paris, Rapin. 
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place her on the throne. Twelve lords, of 1567. 
whom the earl of Argyle and the biſhop of 

St. Andrews were the firſt that ſubſcribed the iy nromg 
bond of aſſociation; bur the earl of Argyle de- e 
ſerted this party preſently after, and came to queen. 

the parliament. This lord, who. frequently Melvil. 
changed ſides, did not remain long with the ” 
party he had eſpouſed. Asfor the duke of Cha- 


teleraut he was then in France about his own 


firſt very; formidable to the regent ; but it 

became ſo afterwards, becauſe all the male- 
contents of the king's party joined it by de- 
grees, it not being ealy for the regent to 

pleaſe all. 

During the reſt of the year, the regent he regent 
took into his hands all the firong>places of takes poſ- 
the kingdom, and beſtowed the offices and ſeſſion of 
governments as he judged neceſſary for the 5 weed 
preſervation of the publick peace. He took eli. 
care, above all things to cauſe juſtice to be f 
adminiſtered punctually and impartially. Mel- 

vil blames him only for one thing; viz, his 

not being ſo diligent as he might have been, - 
in gaining the Hamiltonians - but it muſt be | 
conſidered, Mclvil himſelf manifeſtly leaued 

to that party. The queen valued and loved 

him, and conſequently it was natural to with 

her reſtauration. He plainly ſhews in his Me- 

moirs, that he heartily defired ſhe might be 
replaced on the throne, which made him 
blame thoſe who oppoſed it. 8 

The knowledge of the affairs of Scotland, is 
ſo abſolutely neceſſary for underſtanding the 
motives of queen Elizabeth's conduct and 
liticks, that it is not to be thought ſtrange, 


what paſſed in that kingdom. The ſequel will 
juſtify, as I hope, this long digreſſion. I re- 
turn now to the affairs of England. 

The term for the reſtitution of Calais being Elizabeth 
expired, Elizabeth ſent into France Sir Tho- demands 
mas Smith, ſecretary of ftate, and Sir William Calais. 
Winter, maſter = the naval-ſtores, to de- Camden. 


of the king, according to 10 987 


ther from the king of France's thoughts. He 
appointed Commiſſioners to treat with the 
Engliſh ambaſſadors, as if it was to be conſi- 
dered again to whom that place was to be- 
long, and as if the treaty of Cateau was to be 
reckoned as nothing. Michael Hoſpital, chan- 
cellor, who was firſt commiſſioner, made, on 
this occaſion, a long ſpeech, of which it will 
be ſufficient to relate the ſubſtance, to ſhew 
how groundleſs were the reaſons with which 
he ſupported the refuſal of Calais. He ſaid, 

% By the ſame right the Engliſh demanded 
«© Calais, they may as well claim Paris; for 
the one, as well as the other, was won and 
<« loſt by arms *. 0 | 

cc The Engliſh plead a new title to Calais, 
« whereas the king. of France's title is of 
« the ſame date with the monarchy itſelf. 

<« 'Tho' the Engliſh had it in poſſeſſion above 
« 200 years, yet the right was as much in 
« the kings of France, as were the duke- 
« doms of Guienne and Normandy, which the 


. Engliſh © 
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« Engliſh detained a long time by force; and, * of Normandy. In ſhort, as for the money 
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therefore, it could not be laid, the French © lent to the prince of Conde, the king of 


had conquered Calais and thoſe dukedoms, * France himſelt owned ir was tor his ſervice, 
but only recovered what belonged to them. © ſince it was to pay the German ſoldiers, 


« Preſcription of time is of no conlideration * who threatened to ravage the kingdom.” 
among princes, but right always takes place, But all theſe reaſons were to no puirpoſle, 
and by the law of the 12 tabies, the au- France being retolved not to part with Calais. 
thority remains perpexcal againſt an enemy. I ſhall obſerve here by the way, that the chan- 
« Tho' the Englith undertook the late war cellor of France did not uſe, in order to evade 
for the ſake of Calais, yet that place was the reſticution of Calais, the arguments taken 
not mentioned in the treaty of Troye, and from the treaty itſelf of Cateau, as he might 
thereby they owned they had no tarther have juitly done, if that treaty were expreſſ- 
pretenſions to it. ed in the terms, or after che manner ment ion- 
« 'The clauſe inſerted in the treaty of Troye, ed by the French hiſtorians 3 

relating to the reſervation of righ's, con- 
cerns only ſmall and iniignifticanc matters, hindered Elizabeth from aſſerting her ight to 
and not the reſtitution of Calais, which is Calais; but the ſituation of her affa is, which per- 


- 
* 


an article of the greateſt importance. 

The pretended attempts of Francis II. 
in Scotland, could by no means affect che 
right of Charles IX, his ſucceſſor. Indeed, 


the very intentions of private perſons are in 


ſome reſpects liable to the laws; but the 


caſe of princes is quite different. 
Ihe late king, in aiding the queen of 


Scotland, his ſpouſe, did no more than the 


mitted her not to enter into a war with France. 

cr intention was not to invade, but ro de- 
fehd and maintain herſelf on the thr.ne, in ſpite 
of the endeavours of her enemies. This was het 


only care, during the whole courſe of her reign. 


Hence it was that ſhe ſomet imes ſeemed willing 
to marry, tho', in all appearance, the had no 
ſuch deſire. The füſt ſhe decoyed with this 
hope, was the archduke Charles of Auſtria, 


Engliſh themiclves had done in ſeiſing the ſame that was propoſed to the queen of 


Havre de Grace, under colour of keeping Scotland by the cardinal of Lorrain. She car- 


it for the king. Moreover, they furniſhed ried her diſſimulation ſo far, as to ſend Tho- 


the prince of Conde with money; and, mas Ratclifle, earl of Suſſex, in ambaſſy to 


therefore, have forfeited their claim to Calais. the emperor Maximilian, to ſettle the mar- 
When it pleaſed God that the French riage-articles, the emperor on his part having 


and England, according to the poet: 
c Et penitus toto diviſos orbe Britannos. 


| © In a word, if any one had the aſſurance 


thirher under colour of carrying the emperor 
the Order of the Garter. But he was accompa- 
nied with the lord North, the earl of Lei- 
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” aa id 


It was not the chancellor's arguments that Elizabeth's 
reaſons to 


diſſemble. 


Camden. 
Hollingſh. 


ſhould recover Calais, he ſet the natural diſpatched count Stolberg to keep her in this 
bounds between the kingdoms of France good reſolution. The earl of Suſſe x ſtayed five 
months at Vienna about this negotiatid#n, going 


to propoſe to the king the reſtitution of ceſter's creature, who was ordered by his pa- 
Calais, he would deſerve not only death, tron to defeat the negotiation as much as 


but a worſe puniſhment, damnation.” poſſible, by tacitly hinting to the imperial 
Smith aniwered, he would not ftay to court, that the queen had no deſign to mar- 
thew the weakneſs of the arguments alledg- ry, whatever ſhe pretended. The emperor 


ed by the chancellor, becauſe he could not found afterwards, that North was better in- 


belicve, the refuſing to reſtore Calais would formed than the ambaſſador, who, feaiing the 
in good earneſt be founded upon reaſons ſo queen would eſpouſe the earl of Leiceſter, did 


lictle plauſible. There was a treaty made his urmoſt to adjuſt all differences and remove 


expreily on this account, which the chan- the objections. The main difficulty was to | 


cellor never mentioned, as if he had for- find expedients upon the article of religion, 


got, that upon this treaty, ſigned, ratifyed, which thould ſatisfy both courts. The empe- | 
and {worn to by the king of France, the ror relaxed as much as he could, and the earl, 


queen of England's demand was grounded. on his part, did all that lay in his power to 
Neither did he intend to loſe time in com- remove this obſtacle. They were now agreed, 
bating maxims, which,, if admitted, would that the archduke ſhould have the title of 
render all treaties between ſovereigus of no king of England, and guardianſhip of the 
effect; but would content himfelt with an- children, in caſe the queen died firſt. As fo 
ſwering two objections, which were the religion, after the emperor had oiten, but ſin 
moſt ſpacious. As for the treaty of Troye, vain, demanded the privilege of a publick 
he appealed to ſome of the commiſſioners, church for the archduke, he conſented at 
who were preſent at the concluſton of that length, that he ſhould be ſatisfied with a pri- 
treaty, whether it was not agreed, that the vate chapel in ſome part of the royal palace, 
reſtitution of Calais ſhould be compriſed in where no Engliſhman ſhould be admitted; and 
the general reſervation of rights, and that if his way 7 worſhip happened to give any 
the reafon which they alledged to hinder offence, he ſhould forbear it for a time, and 
the town of Calais from being reſerved by be preſent with the queen at the ſervice of the 
name was, becauſe the eight years were church of England. But this affair being de- 
not yet expired. As for Havre de Grace, bated in the council of England, the queen 
the Engliſh made a peaceable entry, being ſent the earl of Suſſex word, that ſhe could 


invited by the inhabitants and the people not admit even of this. So the negotiation 


; | | Was 
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ol eſteem and friendſhip. mutually given by 
the emperor and the queen. By the way, this 
obſtacle concerning religion, was the means 
the queen always uſed to break off all the ne- 
gotiations about her marriage ; and, there- 
fore, ſhe ever treated with Catholick princes, 
becauſe ſhe was ſure of breaking off the ne- 
3 whenever ſhe pleaſed. As for the 
roteſtant princes, who offered themſelves 
whilſt ſhe was of age to marry, ſhe took care 
to let them ſoon know, they had nothing to 
hope for. This behaviour confirms the ſuſpi- 
cion which had been always entertained, that 
the had made a ſettled reſolution never to 
ſubmit to the matrimonial yoke, tho? her at- 
fairs obliged her ſomctimes to pretend the 
contrary. „ - 
This year arrived, at London, ambaſſa- 
from Muſ- dors from John Baſilowitz, grand duke of 
Fn Muſcovy. Their publick commiſſion was, to 
6 confirm and renew the favours which the Czar, 
their maſter, had granted to the Engliſh mer- 
chants, aſſociated by the name of the Muſ- 
covy-Company. But with theſe ambaſſadors 
returned Anthony Jenkinſon, an Engliſhman, 


who had made a long ſtay in that country, 


and was charged with ſome private inſtructi- 
ons. The Czar's deſign was to make with 
Elizabeth a league offenſive and defenſive, 
with a mutual obligation to afford each other 
a ſafe retreat, in caſe either ſhould be driven 
out of their dominions. This prince, who 
was a great tyrant, was willing to provide for 
his ſafety, being apprehenſive his ſubjects 
would not always ſuffer his/tyranny. The 
queen returned him a doubtful anſwer, which 
he had no reaſon to be pleaſed with, and yet 
he granted, two years after, to the Engliſh 
merchants, privileges which very much con- 
duced to render their trade with Muſcovy 
flouriſhing. 

About this time there were commotions in 
in Ireland. Ireland, occaſioned by the rebellion of Shane 
Camden. ONeal, a lord of great intereſt in the north; 

but which ended with the death of the rebel, 
who was ſlain by his own people. | 
Death of The duke of Norfolk, who was one of thoſe 


the ducheſs that were moſt in the queen's favour, loſt his 


of Nor- 
folk. 
Camdcn. 


ducheſs this year, and by that means unſor- 
tunately ſaw himſelf in a condition to form 
| projects, which proved his deſtruction. 

Affairs of 


the Low- much altered during this year. The great men 


8 were divided, and ſeveral had betrayed the 
rotius. 


common cauſe. The prince of Orange was 
withdrawn to his governments, count Horn 
to his ow] houſe, and count Egmont continu- 
ed with the governeſs, who improving this 
diſſention, revoked whatever ſhe had been 
forced to grant to the reformed. Then ſhe 


ſent for forces out of Germany, and raiſed 


ſome Walloon regiments. Soon after Philip II. 
reſolved to ſend the duke of Alva into the 
Low-Countries, with an army of native Spa- 
niards, to chaſtiſe both the nobles and peo- 
ple. Whereupon, the prince of Orange re- 
tiring into Germany, the duke of Alva enter- 
ed the country at the head of his army, with- 


The affairs of the Low-Countries were very 
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1567. was broke off, tho' without noiſe, with marks out any oppoſition, At his arrival at Bruſſels, 1567. 


the ducheſs of Parma put the government in- 
to his hands, and then the duke exerciſed 
cruelties which it is needleſs to relate, ſince 
they are univerſally known. The counts of 
Egmont and Horn loſt their lives by the hand 


of the hangman, whilſt Montigny ſuffered the 


ſame puniſhment in Spain, and all the prince 
of Orange's lands were confiſcated. 

On the other hand, the court of France, Affairs of 
under colour of fearing the duke of Alva, who France. 
was to paſs near the borders, levied 6000 Mezerat. 
Switzers, with deſign to extirpate the Hu- 
guenots, whilſt the duke of Alva ſhould do 
the ſame in the Netherlands, purſuant to the 
agreement at Bayonne. It is eaſy to ſee, that 
in ſuch a juncture, Elizabeth could not at- 
tempt the recovery of Calais. It was ſuffici- 
ent if ſhe could avert the flames which threat- 
ened England. In the interim, the prince of 
Conde, having with difficulty eſcaped the 
ſnares of the court, re- aſſembled the Hugue- 
nots by the admiral's help, and was very like 
to have ſucceeded in his deſign of carrying 
away the king at Meaux. After this diſap- 
pointment, he went and blocked up Paris. 

In ſhort, on the toth of November was fought, 
at the gates of Paris, a battle, wherein the 
conſtable Montmorency was ſlain. This action 
not being decifive, the prince marched to 
mect Caſimir, count Palantine, who was _ 
ing him an aid of 3ooo foot, and 6500 horſe. 
In September, La Noue, one of the chief of 
the Huguenots, took Orleans. Thus all the 
neighbouring countries of England, viz. Scot- 
land, France, and the Low-Countries, were 
in trouble and confuſion, whilſt the Engliſh, 
by a wiſe management of the queen, enjoyed 
a profound peace. plat 

However, it was at the expence of her own, Elizabeth 
that Elizabeth ſecured the repoſe of her concerns 
people. She had to fear both at home and herſelf 
abroad, and conſequently was obliged to at- with the 


H ts 
tend perpetually as well to foreign as do- eee 


meſtick affairs, in order to prevent the de- Camden. 


ſigns of her enemies. The ſtate of the Hu- 
uenots in France made her very uneaſy. 
heir enemies were likewiſe her's, and as 
there was little appearance of their with- 
ſtanding the Catholicks, who were 100 to 
one, and ſupported by the authority royal, 
ſhe was apprehenſive, that after the extirpa- 
tion, the ſtorm would fall upon England. 
It was ſcarce to be doubted, that the war, 
which was waging at once with the Proteſ- 
tants of France and the Low-Countries, was 
the effect of the mutual counſels of the French 
and Spaniſh courts, and that the deſtruction 
of the Proteſtant religion was the principal 
object theſe two courts had in view. Eliza- 
beth, therefore, thought it abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary, to let the king of France know, ſhe 
was concerned for-the preſervation of the 
Huguenots, whatever reaſon ſhe might have 
to complain of their behaviour to her. 'To 
that purpoſe ſhe ordered Norris, her am- 
baſſador to Charles IX, to intercede ear- 
neſtly for them, and give to underſtand, ſhe 
knew her own intereſt too well to ſuffer 


them 
\ 
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them to be entirely ruined. Theſe menaces 


from England, the reſolution of the Hugue- 


nots, and their aſſiſtance from Germany, pro- 
duced a good effect, and procured them a 


peace; but it was only a treacherous pcace, 


Quarrcl 


between 
Philip and 
Elizabeth. 
Camden. 


Affairs of 
Scotland. 
Buchanan. 


wherein the court intended only to deceive 
them, and which for that reaſon was cal- 
led afterwards the Lame Peace. Catharine 
de Medici knowing it would not be lon 

before the war would re-kindle, reſolved to 
be beforehand, to prevent Elizabeth from 
aſſiſting the Huguenots. To that end ſhe 
began now to hint to the Engliſh ambaſſa- 
dor a marriage between Elizabeth and the 
duke of Anjou, who was but 17 years of 
= I ſhall ſpeak elſewhere of the ſcquel 
cf this project. D 


At the ſame time Philip II. ſhewed his 


ſpite againſt Elizabeth, by confining her am- 
baſſador to a country village. On the other 
hand, Sir John Hawkins, an Engliſh mer- 
chant, who was gone to trade in the bay of 
Mexico with five ſhips, by vertue of the trea- 
ty between Charles V. and Henry VIII, 
was inſulted by the Spaniſh fleet, which took 
and rifled three of his ſhips. Theſe out- 
rages were very grievous to Elizabeth, eſpe- 
cially as the merchants loudly murmured, and 
were importunate for a war with Spain. But 
ſhe did not think proper then to ſhew her re- 
ſentment, for fear of being engaged farther 
than the ſituation of her affairs would permit. 
She had the more reaſon not to enter into a 
war of this nature, as at the ſame time the 
affairs of Scotland, which touched her more 
nearly, took a new turn, and might be to her 
of very great conſequence. 3 

Queen Mary was priſoner at Lochlevin; 
but that did not hinder her from having ſtill 
a ſtrong party conſiſting of all the Catholicks, 


with thoſe that envied and hated the earl of 


Murray, or ſuch as were in credit about him. 


Indeed, moſt of thoſe men little regarded the 


queen, but thought ſhe could afford them a 


plauſible pretence to act againſt the regent, 


and it was this that cauſed them to declare 
for her. On the other ſide, in the regent's 


party itſelf, which was called the king's, there 
| were ſome who were engaged in it purely to 


Orange 
urſues 
n 
who eſ- 
capes to 
Denmark, 


ruin Bothwell, whom they hated and feared. 
Theſe imagined, if they could get him out 
of the way, things would return to their pro- 
per channel, and the queen might marry ſome 
prince, who would cauſe Scotland to flouriſh 
again. Kircaldie, who was of this number, 
being informed, that Bothwell was playing 
the pyrate near the iſles of Schetland, equip- 
ped two veſſels, and reſolved to go in chace 


of him, believing all troubles would ceaſe 


where he is with his death. He was ſo fortunate as to 


thrown in- 
to priſon, 
Buchanan. 


meet with him. He purſued and obliged him, 
at length, to run his Ship a-ſhore, and eſcape 
to land in his boat. But his ſhip was taken 
with his ſervants, who, it is ſaid, gave infor- 
mation of many things concerning the late 
king's murder, which reflected on the queen; 


but there is no relying upon ſuch ſort of pub- 
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lick reports. Bothwell having the good for- 1568. 

tune to eſcape, but not knowing which way . 

to fly, reſolved, at laſt, to retiie inro Den- 

mark, where he was taken up and thrown in- 

to priſon. He lived there 10 years in extreme 

miſery, which turned his brains. Camden 

affirms, that before his death, © he ſolemnly 

ce proteſted the queen was in no degree privy 

«© tothe murder ot the king, her husband“; 

but, acco ding to cuſtom, this author does not 

ſay from whence he had this particular. 
Bothwell-being no longer to be feared, all Several of 

thoſe that had declared againſt the queen from, che fe- 

their hatred to him, forſook the king's par: y Sr Pt 

5 7 ty leave 

ſome privately, others openly. Lidingtcn and him. 

the lord Boyd were amongſt thoſe who feign- Buchanan; 

ed to be till attached to the regent, in order 

to have a fairer opportunity to do the queen i 

ſervice. The earl of Argyle wavered for a 

time, but at laſt quitted the earl of Murray, 

and joined the other party. 


In the interim, the regent being gone to The queen 


Glaſcow, heard a few days after, that the _ out 
queen had made her eſcape from Lochlevin, Buff. on. 


, %% Buchanan, 
and was at Hamilton-caſtle, but 12 miles 


from Glaſcow. This news quickly ſpreading, 
the lord Boyd, who was of the regent's coun- 


cil, forſook him, immediately, and went to 


the queen. 

The regent was extremely perplexed, eſpe- She 
cially as he learned at the ſame time, that rhe marches 
queen's friends were drawing people togcthe: __ 2 
from all ſides, and flocked to her in great Sn 
numbers. This made him ſenſible, he muſt 
either forſake the party, or try the fortune of \ 

a battle. He choſe the laſt, and aſſembling 

ſome forces, tho? in number very interior to 

the queen's, he departed from Glaſcow,. at 

the very time the queen was marching to give 

him battle. Melvil ſays, the queen's delign, 

at firſt, was not to fight, having left Hamilton- 

caſtle only to retire to Dunbarton, bur that 

the archbiſhop of St. Andrews, and the reſt 

of the heads of the party were for hazarding 

a battle, truſting to their numbers, and hop- 

ing to govern in the queen's 1;ame, when the 

regent was vanquiſhed, Be it as it will, this 

army, 6000 ſtrong, advancing towards Glaſ- 

cow, met the regent who had bur 4000 men, 

and the battle began. It is needleſs to give 

a deſcription of it here. It ſuffices ro ſay in Battle 
a word, the queen loſt the day, and, for fear wherein 
of falling into the hands of her enemies, fled the queen 
towards the borders of England. She choſe She flies 
for her firſt retreat the houſe of Maxwell, towards 
baron of Herris ; but a few days after, not the bor- 
thinking herſelf fate there, or in any other -—Þ 
place in the kingdom, ſhe reſolved to retire pg... 
into England. Upon the leaſt attention to Camden. 
what had paſſed hitherro between Elizabeth 

and Mary, and to the juſt reaſons they had to 
diſtruſt, and conſider each other as real cne- 

mies, notwithſtanding their external demon- 
ſtrarions of a mutual friendſhip, which was 

all diſſimulation, it will not be thought, that 
Mary would have voluntarily taken reiuge in 
England, had it been in her choiee to retire 


* Her conſenting to marry him after her husband's murder, carries with it a very ſtrong preſumption, which 


Gg 


nothing but a dire 


ct proof can poſſibly overturn, 
Vor. II. 


elſewhere. 
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elſewhere. But there was a ee, either of 
falling once more into the hands of the Scots, 
her enemies, or of throwing herſelf into the 
arms of Elizabeth. Of the two dangers, one 
was near and infallible ; the other was yet 
diftant, and not fo certain; as to deſtroy all 
hopes of finding aſſiſtance in that queen's ge- 
netoſity. However this be, ſhe ſent one of 
her ſervants, John Beton, to Elizabeth, to de- 
fire her protection and leave to retire into Eng- 
jand. Camden ſays, ſhe ſent by the fame meſ- 
ſenger a diamond, which ſhe had received from 
ker as a pledge of her friendſhip, and promiſe 
to aſſiſt her to the utmoſt of her power, when 
there ſhould be occaſion. And yet this ſame 
author has inſerted, under the year 1582 of 


his Annals, a letter of Mary to Elizabeth, 


wherein it appears this diamond was ſent back 


before the battle of, Glaſcow. Beſides, tho' 


Elizabeth may poſſibly have added to her pre- 
fent of the diamond ſome tender and affecti- 
onate expreſſions, with ſome general promiſes, 


it is not likely ſhe intended to oblige herſelf 


ſo far as Camden would inſinuate. This is what 
I believe for ſeveral reaſons. Firſt, it is cer- 
rain Elizabeth was never ſo well- affected to 
Mary. Secondly, ſuch an engagement was 
directly contrary to her intereſt, which re- 


- quired not ſhe ſhould be ſo careful of her rival's 


proſperity. Laſtly, no time can be aſſigned, 
when Elizabeth was under any neceſſity to 
carry her diſſimulat ion to that height. Cam- 


den adds, Elizabeth ſent word to May by 


the fame Beton, that ſhe would give her all 


the proofs of frieudſhip which could be ex- 


pected from a ſiſter; but as I have often hint- 


ed, it is not always fate to rely wholly on the 
teſtimony of this author. However, before 
this anſwer arrived, Mary fearing to be diſ- 
covered in her retreat, took boat, and came 
to Wirkinton in Cumberland, attended only 
by the lord Herris and Fleming, and a few 
{crvants. The lame day ſhe wrote to Eliza- 
beth, acquaiuting her with her arrival in Eng- 
land. She told her in the letter, that having 
eſcaped out of priſon, and intending to go to 
Dunbarton, her enemies came againſt her to 
diſpute her paſſage, and defeated her army; 


that this misfortune obliged her to quit her 


kingdom, where ſhe could not be with ſafety, 


to come and implore her protection, and ſhe 


intreated her to cauſe her to be conducted to 
her preſence. She'ſaid alſo in the {ame letter, 
e That her enemies, aſter murdering her ſer- 
&« yant before her face, had committed a 


« appears by a writing under their own hands 
« and ſcals“. It is this, doubtleſs which gave 
Camden occaſion to ſay under the year 1567, 
that the earls of Murray and Morton bound 
themſelves by a writing to ſupport Bothwell, 


when he ſhould have killed the king. If this 


wriring, which never appeared, were really 
true, it would evidently follow that Mary was 
not ignorant of Bothwell's being the author of 
the king, her husband's murder, ſince ſhe 
knew Murray and Morton had promiſed to 


The contrary appears by the teſtimony of Melyil above-mentioned, Rapin. 


A 


new crime, which they pretended to charge 
c her with, tho' themiclves had plotted it, as 


ſcreen him. But it is not likely, ſhe would 1568. 
have made ſuch a confeſſion to Elizabeth. e- 


ſides, on ſuppoſition that Mary's letter was 
ſuch as Camden preſents it, ſhe. does not 
name the carl of Murray. She only imputes to 
her enemies the crime the her ſelf was accuſed 
of, We ſhall ſce hereafter how ſhe maintain- 
ed what ſhe had advanced, and after what 
manner ſhe' made her defence. . 
Elizabeth being informed the queen of Scots 


was in England, aſter the loſs of a battle, ſent 


Sir Francis Knolles ro comſort her, and order- 


ed her to be lodged at a gentleman's houle, tifies her- 
where ſhe was treated as a queen. After that, ſelf. 
ſhe was conducted to Carliſle. Here Mary Camden. 


writes a ſecond letter, according to Camden, 
intreating her either to admit her to her pre- 
ſence, or give her leave to depart elſewhere. 
Camden fays, That Elizabeth was touched 
< wich compaſſion, becauſe the queen of Scots 
ce offered to debate her cauſe before her, and 
engaged to prove her adverſaries guilty of 
« the crime they unjuſtly loaded her with“. 
But this hiſtorian ftretches a little too far what 
Mary ſaid in her letter, fince ſhe did not offer 
to p:ove her adverſaries guilty, as, indeed, 


ſhe never attempted it. There is not a ſingle 


word in Camden's Annals concerning the 
queen ot Scots, but what muſt be guarded. 
againſt We are going to ſce Elizabeth's 
compaſſion tor this queen. She ſent her word, 
that as ihe, ſt»od charged by the voice of the 
publick, uh being p:ivy to the murder of 
the king, her husband, or, at leaſt, with not 
inquiring after the murderers, and with keep- 
ing ſtill in her ſervice, and in her very houſe 
ſuch as were accuſed of being accomplices, ſhe 
could not ſee her till ſhe had cleared herſelf 
of ſo heinous an accuſation, and deſired to 


know in what manner ſhe intended to juſtifie 


her{elt. Whereupon, it was agreed, that 
Elizabeth ſhould hear her defence, and protect 
her if innocent. It is very probable, or ra- 
ther certain, that herein Elizabeth intended 
only to gain time, and have a pretence to 
detain her till ſhe had determined what was 


to be done, which her council was at no ſmall 
loſs to know. | {5 


There were on this occaſion ſeveral ways to Sundry 
be taken, and each had its difficulties ; but, opinions 
as it is very uſual in the councils of princes," the 
the ſtar by which the miniſters and couiſcllors 
were guided, was not juſtice or equity, but Mary. 
the queen's ſafety. In. much the ſame caſe Camden, 


Henry IV. ſtayed the king of Scotland's eldeſt 
ſon, who was afterwards king himſelf, under 
colour that he was come into his dominions 
without his leave, and that-prince was detained 
till the reign of Henry VI. It cannot be de- 
nied, that a ſovereign has power to ſeiſe a 
foreign prince, who enters his territories with- 
out a ſate-condudt ; but there are caſes where- 
in ſtrict right becomes the ercateit injuſtice. 
Such was that of Henry IV, with regard to 
the prince of Scotland; but in Mary's caſe, the 
circumſtances appeared ſtill more favourable. 
It was a woman, vanquiſhed by her own ſub- 
jects, whoſe violence ſhe feared, and who, far 


from 


x 


ſee Mary 


council 
abo at 
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from being ſuſpected of any il deſign againſt 


England, was c@ne only for te ue, aud im- 


plore the protection of a queen, her ncar re- 
lation, who had always atecie to give her 
marks of her friendſhip. So to conſider the 
queen's fault, only as a fort of breach of che 
law of nations, ſhe did not deſerve to be de- 
tained in caprivity ; but as I faid, it is not 
always by theſe maxims that ſovereigns are 


guided. The point in debate in the Engliſh 


council, was, not to fearch for what was muſt 
conſonant to juſtice or generoſity, but what 
was moſt advantageous. The various courſes, 


therefore, which might be taken with reſpect 


to the queen of Scots were examined, in or- 
der to chuſe the moſt beneficial to Elizabeth. 
The firſt was, to reftore her to her throne, 
for an example, that ſubjects ſhall not expel 
their ſovereigns with impunity. But tho” this 
was what Elizabeth ſhould have done as a ſo- 
8 yet other more particular conſidera- 
tions hindered her from endeavouring to reſtore 
and render more powerful, a queen whom ſhe 
juſtly looked upon as a dangerous rival. For 
the ſame reaſon it was to be feared, if ſhe 


ſent her back to Scotland, tho? without ſuc- 


cours, her faction would revive, and one vic- 


tory, which was not impoſſible, might render 


her abſolute. In that caſe ight recall 
the French into Scotland, purſue the exe- 
cution of the projects in France, in 


the reign of Francis II, her husband. On the 


other hand, if ſhe were ſent over to France, 


there was no certainty that ſhe would not re- 
turn to Scotland. Beſides, if the king of 
France, and the princes of Lorrain, were 
maſters of her perſon, it was very likely they 


would make uſe of her name. to invade Eng- 


land, and the pope and king of Spain join 
with them. There was no way, therefore, 
but to keep her in England, either free or in 
priſon. Bur to leave her at liberty was run- 
ning a manifeſt riſque. Her title to the crown 


of England would draw to her court all the 


Elizabeth 
reſolves to 
detain her. 
Camden. 


Catholicks, and diſaffected perſons in the 
kingdom, as well as the French and Spaniſh 
ambaſſadors, ſto aſſiſt her with their counſels. 
Thar if, being abſent, ſhe had been able to 
form a ſtrong party in England, how much 
more right her preſence render the {ame party 
more nu 

tho? Elizabeth and her miniſters pretended to 
think it very ſtrange, Mary, ſhould claim the 
crown of England, they knew, however, 
the grounds of her title, and that many 
people were convinced, i was even more law- 
ful than the queen's. / Finally, in detaining 
her in priſon, there was no queſtion, Elizabeth 
would incur the indignation of all Europe, by 
this exceſſive ſeverity, the motives whereof 
would not be generally known. This was, 
however, the courſe which Elizaberh took, by 
the advice of her council, and without doubt, 
by her own inclination. Ir is certain, beſides 
the reaſons of ſtate which induced here there- 
to, ſhe zwas alſo moved by a perſonal jealouſy 


of the queen of Scots, who was handſomer 


and younger than herſelf, tho' ſhe was very 
far behind her in other reſpe&ts. However, 
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merous and powerful. It is certain, 


BETH. 
to colour in ſome meaſure the ſeverity which 


was to be uſed to the queen, Elizabeth re- 
ſolved to appear extremely concerned for her 
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Elizabeth's 


misfortune, and very deſirous to be convinced . 


of her innocence, that ſhe might afterwards. 
give her a powerful affiſtance, without fear ef 
reproach ; but withal, ſhe took a reſolution 


to delay the methods to be uſed for this pu- | 


poſe, till time and opportunity ſhould afford 
room for other meaſures. From thencefor- 
ward ſhe conſtantly refuſed to hear thoſe who 
＋ againſt the queen of Scots, but then 

e was not ſorry that divers accuſations were 
publickly ſpread againſt her, that it might 
not be thought ſtrange, this affair could not 
be cleared in a ſhort time. So, Camden had 
reaſon to ſay, Elizabeth ſeemed touched with 
a ſenſe of the queen of Scotland's misfortune, 


Scots ; but it does not follow, theſe were her 
real ſentiments. Her view being only to pro- 
long the affair, under colour of labouring the 
juſtification of her priſoner, it was not proper 
ſhe ſhould, by her diſcourſes, declare herſelf 


a party againſt her. She ought rather to ſhew, 


ſhe inclined to her fide. Mary herſelf was 


and openly deteſted the behaviour of the 


long deceived by this policy. She imagined 


Elizabeth really intended to ſerve her; but 
diſcovering the artifice, at laſt, ſhe reſolved to 
take ſuch meaſures as furniſhed her enemy 
with a plaufible pretence to detain her in pri- 
ſon. I will venture to affirm, this is the true 
key of the affair, which will never be well 
underſtood, if we ſtand to what is ſaid by che 
hiſtorians of either ſide. | 


Whilit theſe things paſſed in England, the The affairs 
earl of Murray called a parliament at Edin- of Scot- 


burgh, ro get thoſe condemned who had ta- 
ken arms againſt the king, in favour of the 
queen. The oppoſite faction ſeeing they were 


land, 


Buchanan: 


like to be oppreſſed by the decree of the 
ſtares, uſed all their endeavours to prevent 


their aſſembling, they even demanding «id 
of the French, who reſolved to ſend an army 


into Scotland, under the conduct of Martt- 


gues. In the interim, the qucen's friends 
met at Glaſcow, to conſult how io hinder the 


ſeſſion of the parliament, but as they could 


not agree, the earl of Argyle withdrew to his 
houſe. The earl of Huntley more fit ey than 
the reſt, aſſembled the troops, and poſted 
himſelf at Perth, to alarm the regent, till the 
arrival of the French ſuccours; but the civil 
war which re-kindled in France, obliging the 
king to keep the forces deſigned for Scotland, 
the earl of Huntley was conſtrained to retire. 
This reſſource failing, the queen's friends ap- 
plied to Elizabeth, repreſenting to her, that 
the regent, by an unſeaſonable ſeſſion of a 
parliament, was going to drive the principal 
lords of Scotland to deſpair, and offered to 
take her for umpire of their differences with 
the regent. This offer was very grateſul to 
Elizabeth, becauſe ſhe could thereby render 
herſelf miſtreſs of the affair, and prolong it as 
ſhe pleaſed. She, therefore, let Murray know, 
ſhe would oblige her in deferring che parlia- 
ment, till ſhe was better informed of the rea- 


ſons, which had induced the Scots to deprive 


their 


Elizabeth 
takes great 


advantage 


of the trou- 
bles of 
Scotland. 
Camden. 
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1568. their queen of the government of the king- 
dom; but he deſired to be excuſed, and held 
the parliament on the day appointed. Bu- 
chanan pretends, Lidington, .who feigned to 

be attached to the regent, managed it ſo b 

his intrigues, that the ſtates reſolved to puni 
only ſome of the moſt guilty, and that this in- 
dulgence was a great means to ſtrengthen the 
- queen's party. The parliament breaking up, 
the regent raiſed an army to purſue thoſe who 
were condemned. He reduced ſeveral places 
to The obedience of the king, and very pro- 
Fly, would have over-run the whole king- 
dom, if the court of England had not inter- 
rupted the execution of his deſigns. | 
She be- Elizabeth found fo great an advantage in 
comes um- becoming umpire of the affairs of Scotland, 
ne a that ſhe took cate not to let flip the preſent 
opportunity, without 1 it. To com- 


rences be- 5 
tween the Paſs her ends the more eaſy, ſhe plainly inti- 


two mated, that ſhe believed the queen of Scots 


parties. 


innocent; that ſhe herſelf was concerned in 
Camden. 


this quarrel, which all ſovereigns ought to 
eſpouſe, and that it was their intereſt to cha- 
ſtiſe rebellious ſubjects, who might give a dan- 
gerous example to others. In a word, ſhe ſo 
artfully diſguiſed her ſentiments, that the 
Scotch queen's friends, blinded by theſe ap- 
pea ances, perſuaded the unfortunate queen, 
to offer to appoint commiſſioners to defend her 


cauſe before Elizabeth, and ſo fell into the 


ſnare Elizabeth had laid for her. She had no 
ſooner made this imprugent offer, bur Eliza- 
berh wrote to the earl of Murray, that the 
proceedings of the Scots in depoſing their 
queen, were ſo extraordinary, that ſhe could 
not approve them, unleſs they ſhewed by very 
good reaſons, that they could not have done 
otherwiſe : That if their queen were innocent, 
ſhe thought herſelf bound by all ſorts ot con- 
ſiderations to protect her, and reſtore her ſto 
the throne, but was willing, before ſhe came 
to any reſolution, to hear what they had to 


She defires ſay in vindication of their conduët; that, 


che regent therefore, ſhe deſired the regent would ſend 
* ſend ſome well informed perſons to York, where 
puties 
into Eng- ſhe would order commiſſioners to hear what 
land. the Scots had to alledge againſt their queen; 
that it was neceſſary he ſhould, in perſon, clear 
himſelf of the crimes he was accuſed of. In 
ſhort, ſhe gave him to underſtand, ſhe ſhould 
take his refaſal as an authentick proof of 
Mary's innocence. Elizabeth muſt have talked 
ſomething high, to — the regent to take 
ſo extraordinary ſtep. Beſides, it was no leſs 
neceflary to keep by that means the queen of 


Scots in the belief, that Elizabeth ſought only 


to cauſe her to come off honourably, for tear 
ſhe ſhould revoke the conſenr ſhe had given, 
Elizabeth's real view was to have a pretence 
to detain the queen of Scots, till the affair 
ſhould be cleared, well knowing ſhe ſhould 
not want means to prolong it as ſhe pleaſed. 
Beſides, how much ſoever ſhe pretended not 
to be fully informed, ſhe knew enough to judge, 


that the Scots would bring good evidence 


againſt Mary, and thereby furniſh her with a 
very natural excuſe, to require a farther exami- 
nation. All this was extremely agreeable ro the 


ing his mind, had revoked the order, 


of ENGLAND. 

ſcheme ſhe had laid, and afforded her means 1568. 
to ſilence the French and Spaniſh ambaſſadors, www 
who preſſed her continually in behalf of the 
captive queen. She told them, ſhe intended 

to aſſiſt Mary with all her forces, and reſtore her 

to her former dignity ; but that decency re- 
quired the queen ſhould firſt be cleared, in 

the eyes of the publick, of the crimes ſhe was 
charged with, and thar all poſſible expedition 

was uſing to make her innocence appear. 

The earl of Murray was very much at a loſs The regent 
what anſwer he ſhould return to Elizabeth's is deter- 
ſummons. It was dangerous for a regent of mined to 
Scotland to put to arbitration an affair already 1 
decided by the parliament, and diſhonourabfe 
to anſwer before a foreign power. But on the 
other hand, he could ſupport himſelf only by the 
aſſiſtance of England; how much leſs, it Eli- 
zabeth ſhould reſolve to reſtore Mary to the 
throne ? Befides, he was afraid his refufal 
would be conſtrued as a ſign, he miſtruſted the 
juſtice of his cauſe. So, after conſulting. his 
friends upon ſo nice a point, he reſolved to 
go himſelf to York with 11 deputies, who 
were appointed to aſſiſt him. Theſe were, 
James Dovgelaſs, ear] of Morton, Adam, bi- 
ſhop of Orkney, Robert, commendator of Dum- 
fermliug, and Patrick, lord Lindſay. Mary no- 
minated the lords Herris, Levingſton, Boyd, 
Gavin, commendator of Kylwyning, John 
Gordon of Tocheinvarr, James ee of 
Skirling, knight, and the biſhop of Roſs. 
Elizabeth commiſſioned Thomas Howard, 
duke of Norfolk, Thomas Ratcliffe, earl of 
Suſſex, and Sir Ralph Sadler, to hear what ue 
both parties had to ſay, whether fbr or agai ſt. 

All theſe Lords came to Lork on the ſame 


day, viz. the 4th of Ottober. _ 


In order to underſtand fully what paſſed at 
the conference of York, and at another after- 
wards at Hampton- Court, it will be neceſſary 
to know what is ſaid upon this occaſion, in 
Melvil's Memoirs. Without this Key, there 
is no comprehending any thing by Buchauan's 
account, and till leſs by Camden's, who en- 
deavoured rather to darken, than to clear the 


affair. What Melvil relates is a ſecret, equally 


unknown to Buchanan and Camden. 

Very lately, the duke of Norfolk, who Account of 
had loſt his ducheſs laſt year, had now formed 3 
the project of N the queen of Scots, „fick. ſe 
before he repaired to York ; at leaſt, it may ſed at the 
be affirmed, this lord was Mary's principal conference 
friend in England ; for which reaſon, he ac- of York. 
cepted the commiſſion of preſiding at the Buchanan. 
York conference, only to hinder the ſacceſs 
Elizabeth expected, and to break her mea- 
ſures. However ſecret the queen's project 
was, the duke of Norfolk, it ſeems, had en- 


tire knowledge of it, courtiers having uſually 


a wonderful ſagacity, to diſcover what the 

prince would keep moſt private ; nay, it is ( 
affirmed, he had drdered the earl of Weſt- 
moreland, his lieutenant in the preſidentſhip 

of the north, to kill the earl of Murray when 

he came upon the borders, and ſeiſe all his 

papers, in order to deſtroy the proofs he was 
ringing againſt the queen of Scots, but alter- 

In the 

beginning 
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beginning of the conferences, he ſtarted ſeve - ſuch a commiſſion ſecretary Lidington, of 1568. 
ral incidents to retard the concluſion of the whom the whole party were 6 jealous. WAI 


affair in debate; but, at laſt, perceiving all 
his endeavours would avail only for a delay 
of a few days, he opened his mind to Liding- 
ton, who, tho* ſuſpected by all the king's 
party, had attended the regent as deputy aff 
fecretary of ſtate. The duke told this lord, 
that he could not imagine what had induced 
the Scots to come and accuſe their queen be- 
fore Engliſh commiſſioners; that they greatly 
diſhonoured their nation, and would one day 
be reſponſible for it. Lidington anſwered, he 
was very glad to find him of this opinion, 
that for his part, he had done his utmoſt to 
hinder the regent from taking this ſtep ; that 
Kircaldie had done the fame, but to no pur- 
poſe; and if he had accompanied the regent, 
it was only in hopes to ſucceed better in Eng- 
land, and deſired him to talk with the regent, 
and try to diſſuade him from accuſing. the 


queen, The duke of Norfolk knowing by 


this, the earl of Murray's proceedings were 
not approved by all his party, and that even 
remonſtrances had been made to him upon 
this occaſion, hoped, by ſpeaking to him him- 
ſelf, to prevail with him in ſome meaſure. He 
talked with him, therefore, in private, and 
repreſenting to him what he had before ſaid 


to Lidington, added, he was much miſtaken, 


if he imagined Elizabeth intended to give ſen- 
tence upon the difference he and his party had 
with the queen of Scots4. but that her ſole 
view was to make them ſubſervient to her own 
ends; that if he deſired to be convinced of 
this, he had only to require a promiſe under 
her own hand, to give ſentence as ſoon as the 

roofs ſhould be produced, and ro ſupport the 

ing of Scotland's party, in caſe the queen, 


his mother, was found guilty ; adding, that 


Melvil. 
Buchanan, 


pecte 


the queen would never give any ſuch promiſe 
in writing, and thereby demonſtrate, ſhe ſought 
only to amuſe them. In ſhort, he ſo managed 


the regent, that, before they parted, they a- 


greed, that when he was called upon to pro- 
duce his evidences, he ſhould demand a pre- 
vious engagement from the queen, ſuch as 
the duke had ſuggeſted to him. The ear! of 
Murray imparted this agreement to none but 
Lidington and Sir James Melvil, who liked 
it extremely. #88 

At the next meeting, the regent being 
preſſed to give in his proofs againſt the queen 
of Scats, anſwered, as he had agreed with 
the duke of Norfolk, to the great ſurpriſe of 
the hearers, except thoſe who were inthe ſecret. 
It was reſolved, therefore, to write to the 
queen, to) inform her of this new and unex- 
fficulty, and to know whether ſhe 
would give the regent of Scotland the engage- 
ment he demanded. Her anſwer was, ſhe 
thought it very ſtrange her word could not be 
taken, but that a writing under her own hand 
ſhould be required, and prayed the earl of 
Murray to ſend two deputies to acquaint her 
with his reaſons. The regent choſe for this 
purpoſe Lidington, and Macgil, to the great 
amazement of the reſt of the deputies, who 
Wn d _ conceive that he ſhould truſt with 
Vox. II. | ; 


a 
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her rival's ſhame. 
Hampton- court, the Engliſh commiſſioners 


he would . — the accuſation 


Soon after, the queen deſired the regent to Lelley's 
come himſelf to London with the other de- Negotiat. 


puties, to which he conſented. When they Segen 


were arrived, the appointed order commiſſio- 


Bacon, Cecil, the earl of Leiceſter, the 
lord high-admiral, and Sir William Sadler. 
Probably, ſhe ſuſpected the duke of Norfolk 
of ſome prevarication, and this ſuſpicion was 
not groundleſs. She earneſtly wiſhed, upon 
ſeveral accounts, to have in her hands the 
proofs intended to be uſed, in ſupport of the 
accuſation againſt the queen of Scots. Firſt, 
to ſilence ſuch as murmured at her not endea- 


vouring to reſtore that princeſs. And, indeed, 


it was manifeſt, if Mary were guilty of the 
crime laid to her charge, ſhe was unworthy of 
her protection. Secondly, having theſe proofs 
in her power, ſhe would not only have the 
management of this affair, but might alſo 


cauſe all delays to be conſidered as ſo many 


favours to Mary, who, in all appearance, 
would not dare to preſs her to give ſentence. 
Spite and jealouſy might poſſibly be a third 
reaſon, Elizabeth being ſecretly pleaſed with 
In the firſt conferences at 


were very urgent with the earl of Murray, to 
give in his proofs againſt the queen of Scots. 


He replied, it was with extreme reluctance 


that he could reſolve to accuſe the queen, his 
ſiſter, and ſhould never proceed to this extre- 
mity, unleſs it were for the real good and wel- 
fare of all Scotland; that, therefore, he required 
the queen of England's written promiſe, to 


protect the king, in caſe the queen, his mo- 


ther, were found guilty. 


The affair ſtanding thus, and the earl of Melvil. 


Murray till perſiſting in his demand, the earl 
of Morton happened to be informed of his 
agreement with the duke of Norfolk, by ſome 
one whom Mary had truſted with the ſecret, 
Then it was, Morton came to know the true 
motive of the regent's conduct, which hitherto 
ſeemed to him incomprehenſible, ſince he re- 
fuſed to accuſe the queen, tho' he was come 
into England for that very purpoſe. He im- 
parted the ſecret to ſome of his collegues, 
and they reſolved to acquaint ſecretary Cecil 


with it. What paſſed afterwards betwcen 


Cecil and the earl of Murray is not known; 
bur it may be conjectured by what followed, 
that Murray ſuffered himſelf to be prevailed 
with, to act quite contrary to his engagement 
with the duke of Norfolk. 


At the firſt meeting after this diſcovery, Ibid. 
the Engliſh commiſſioners demanding, that 


the proofs againſt the queen ſhould be given 
in, and the regent refuſing it, all the Scots, 
except Lidingron, were for producing them. 
Then Wood, ſecretary to the regent, pre- 
tending a zeal for his maſter, ſaid, it was not 
from a ſpirit of cavil, as ſome thought, that the 
regent would not give in the accuſation, bur 
becauſe the queen of England refuſed the pro- 
miſe required ; that this promiſe being given, 


and 


Collect. 


ners to confer with them, viz. Sir Nicholas 
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1568, and proofs which he had all ready; and with 
gk Ain: 
| and ſhewed them to every body. But whilſt 

he was holding them up, the biſhop of Ork- 
ney eaſily ſnatched them out of his hand, and 
gave them tothe Engliſh commiſſioners. Ir is 

evident, Murray had been gained by Eliza- 
beth's miniſters, and took this way, only to 
ſave in ſome manner his promiſe to the duke 
of Norfolk. With this key it will be eaſy to 
underſtand what Buchanan and Camden ſay 
about the York conferences, which I ſhall but 
juit mention, becauſe as theſe two hiſtorians 
were ignorant of the duke of Norfolk's ſecret 
intentions, and the motives of the regent's 
.condu&, what they have related cannot be 


of much ſervice towards clearing this part of 
the Hiſtory. =; 
Account of At the York conferences, Mary's deputies 
the York were heard firſt. They proteſted, that the 
ee rag preſent proceedings ſhould not be prejudicial 
and Bu- beth had no power to:meddle with the affairs 
chanan. of that kingdom. Then they ſet forth at large 
Spotiſ- the injuries received by the queen of Scots 
Wood. from her own ſubjects, and craved Elizabeth's 
aſſiſtance to recover her throne. The earl of 
Murray replied, that Bothwell was author 
of the king's murder; that he carried away 
the queen with her own conſent, and pub- 
lickly married her ; that afterwards, ſhe re- 


this reſignation was contirmed by the ſtates, 
and it was not in his power to alter what the 
ſtates had ratified. Mary's deputies an- 


well was not a ſufficient reaſon to depoſe her, 
| becauſe Bothwell was legally acquitted ; that 
beſides, it was manifeſt, Bothwell was only a 
pretence made uſe of by the rebels to act 
againſt the queen, fince they might have 
taken him if they pleaſed ; but they let him 
eſcape, becauſe the queen alone was what 
they aimed at. Then they made appear, that 
the reſignation of the crown was extorted by 
force, ſince it was not in the queen's power to 
reſule- jr. „„ | 

Both parties being heard upon theſe gene- 
ral points, the Engliſh commiſſioners declared, 
they could not admit of the proteſtation 
againſt the queen's being a competent judge, 
by reaſon of her right of ſovereignty over the 
kingdom of Scotland. As to the regent's re- 
ply, they ſaid, the queen having commiſſioned 
them to hear what the deputies of Scotland 
had to ſay againſt their queen, they could not 

allow the determination of the ſtates to be 
valid, becauſe the queſtion was ro know, whe- 
ther they had juſt grounds to determine in the 
manner they had done, which could not be 

© known till the reaſons, on which their deter- 
mination was built, were examined. Then 
they appointed the 7th of October to exa- 
mine the proots. * 

At this ſame meeting, the duke of Nor- 
folk, who ſought only to gain time, required, 
that the regent ſnould do homage to the queen 
for the kingdom of Scotland; but Lidington 
anſwered for him, and affirmed; the kingdom 


ſigned the crown to the prince, her ſon ; that 


that, he took the papers our of his boſom, ' 


to Camden to the rights of Scotland, ſince queen Eliza- 


ſwered, that the queen's marriage with Both- 


y 


_ reaſons. 
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of Scotland owed no homage to England; that 1568. 
it the kings of Scotland had formerly done 
any, it was only for the earldom of Hunting-. - 
don and ſome other lands, which were ſince 
fallen into the hands of the Engliſh. 
Between this, and the next meeting, on the 
7th of October, it was that the earl of Mur- 
ray made the fore-mentioned agreement with 
the duke of Norfolk. Lidington opened this 


ſeſſion with a ſpeech directed to the regent 
and deputies of Scotland, telling them, That Camden. 


« whereas it appeared, by the authority 
c granted by the queen of England to her 
«© commiſſioners, that her whole deſign was 
to engage the Scots to throw a blemiſh on 
cc the reputation of their king's mother, they 
would therefore do well to conſider carefully 
« beforehand, what hazard they expoſed them- 
ſelves to, and how they would draw upon 
themſclves the reſentment of the queen, her 
relations, and friends, and the indignation 
« of all Europe, ſhould they impeach her of 
a crime which muſt ſtain her honour, and 
« in fo publick a manner, before the Engliſh, 
« the profeſſed enemies of. Scotland: What 
account would they be able to give their 
king when he came of age, of a charge ſo 
bold and diſhonourable to the king, to his 
c mother, and to the whole nation? He 
therefore, for his part, thought it neceſſary 
to wave ſo ſcandalons an accuſation ; or if 
they would proceed, it was requilite, at 
« leaſt, that the queen of England ſhould ex- 
« preſly enggge to defend them againſt ſuch 
«. as ſhould hereaker give them any diſtur- 
« bance upon this account. He concluded, with 
« ſaying, that he thought it his duty to give 
« them his advice, as he was ſecretary of 
ce Scotland“. 8 
It is eaſy to perceive, that the drift of this 
ſpeech was to give the regent an excuſe to 
drop the accuſation, according to his agree- 
ment with the duke of Norfolk. He was 
come from Scotland on purpoſe to accuſe the 
queen, being provided with all the proofs he 
intended to uſe ; but by the duke of Nortolk's 
ſuggeſtion, had altered his mind. It was ne- 
ceſſary, therefore, to find a pretence for this 
charge, and this pretence Lidington furniſhed 
him with, by laying before him ſuch plauſible 
Camden and Buchanan were at a 
loſs for the reaſon of the earl of Murray's 
ſudden change. Camden would inſinuate, that 
the engagement he demanded of Elizabeth, 
was only a cavil, to hide his miſtruſt of the 
juitice of his cauſe. He ſays, the Engliſh - 
commiſſioners preſſed him very much xo give 
proofs of the accuſation, which as yet appeared 
to be founded only upon a few letters from 
the queen, ſo much the more ſuſpicious, as 
Lidington had privately intimated, he himſelf 
had often counterfeited her hand. But I be- 
lieve Camden would have been puzzled to 
prove, that any of -the ani the accuſa- 
tion were examined at York, (Buchanan, who 
knew as little of the ſecret as Camden, tho 
he was one of the Scotch deputies, pretends, 
the regent, purely out of conſcience, ſcrupled 
to accuſe his ſiſter before foreigners. 9 
| The 
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cerned in the king's murder. Then he read 


1568. The York conference breaking off, and be- 
Wo ing, as I faid, removed to Hampton-court 
Hampton- hefore new commiſſioners, the regent or 
Frese Wood, his ſecretary; ſuffered the accuſation, 
Anderſon's with the proofs, to be ſnatched out of his 
Collect. hand. Which done, a day was appointed 


for the Scots to enlarge upon their proofs. 


The regent agreed to it, and demanded that 


Mary's deputies ſhould be preſent, that they 
might urge their objections, and matters be 
more fully cleared ; but when the day came, 
Mary's deputies produced a formal revocati- 
on of their commiſſion, and an exception a- 
gainſt the Engliſh commiſſioners, unleſs the 
French and Spaniſn ambaſſadors were joined 
with them. Mary demanded farther, that 
the earl of Murray ſhould be ſent to priſon, 
affirming, ſhe could convict him of being au- 
thor of the king's murder. 
This revocation, juſt at the critical time, 
when the proofs againſt Mary were going to 
be examined, gave occaſion to ſuſpect, ſhe 


thought herſelf unable to reply to the putpoſe. 


Whilſt ſhe was made to hope that matters 
would not come to the producing and ex- 
amining the proofs, ſhe had left a full power 
with her deputies ; but as ſoon as ſhe found 


Elizabeth, inſtead gf ſerving her as ſhe ex- 
pected, ſought to bring to light. what was 


capable of diſhonouring her, ſhe believed it 
abſolutely Heceſſary to avoid ſuch an exami- 
nation ; for which reaſon, ſhe revoked the 
commiſſion to her deputies, excepted againſt 
the Engliſh commiſſioners, and required an 
impoſſible condition, knowing the French and 
Spaniſh ambaſſadors would not receive a 
commiſſion from Elizabeth, and that the 
queen would not fuffer them to be concern- 
ed in the affair. In ſhort, ſhe did not offer 
ro prove the earl of Murray guilty of the 
king death, till ſhe had revoked the power 
of thoſe who were to have accuſed him in her 
name. All theſe things give occaſiou to be- 


lieve, ſhe dreaded the event of this exami- 


nation, tho' by her letters to Elizabeth, it 
ſhould ſeem, ſhe moſt earneſtly deſired to have 
an opportunity to make her innocence ap- 
pear before her. | | Ln 
Sons Elizabeth did not much trouble herſelf about 
"iy theſe acts, her deſign was not to judge the 
MET queen of Scots, but to draw from her accuſa- 
tion and the proofs, a pretence to detain her 
till the affair ſhould be fully cleared, being 
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the decree of the ſtates, confirming the 
queen's reſignation of the crown to the king, 
her ſon. After which, he produced the fa- 
tal casket, which Bothwell would have taken 


$#3 
15698. 


ſrom the caſtle of Edinburgh, and ſhewed 
the letters, verſes, and contracts before-men- 


tioned. This is what Buchanan, who was 
preſent, atteſts “; but Camden, withoug-#e- 
ſcending to any particulars, contents Hmſelf 
with ſaying, The earl of Murray endeavour- 
c ed to prove her guilty of her husband's 
*© murder, by conjeCtural proofs and cit- 
* cumſtances, by ſome few affidavits, by 


ce certain love-letters and verſes wrote, as he 


6e affirmed, with the queen's own hand; 
cc but theſe letters and verſes were little re- 
5 garded, there being no name or date to 
«© them.” OR 0 | 

Buchanan's Hiſtory was publiſhed when 
Camden wrote his Annals. The firſt atteſts, 
that in the casket were found letters contain- 
ing the whole conſpiracy againſt the king; 
and the queen's rape, beſides the contracts. 
Camden inſiſts upon ſome letters and verſes, 
and even inſinuates they were forged. Had he 


wrote firſt, he might have ſuppoſed his afſer- 


tions wonld not be queftioned ; but as he 


wrote 40 years after Buchanan, he ought, in 


my opinion, either to have poſitively denied 
or explained the facts related by that hiſto- 
rian; and, therefore, as he does not conſute 
them, it 1s plain he had nothing material to 
object to them. He farther adds, Murray 
gave the commiſſioners a book of Buchanan's, 
intitled, The Detection, wherein was a par- 
ticular account of the king's death, with the 


youchers ; but that it found little credit with 


the commiſſioners, © -becauſe the author was 


d 2 mercenary writer.” As to the confeſſions 


of thoſe that were put to death, he ſays in 


another place, that all declared the queen in- 


nocent with their laſt breath. Here he owns, 


the depoſitions of theſe ſame people were 
produced againft her, but anſwers them not. 
He adds, however, that Elizabeth was ve 

well pleaſed that theſe accuſations had ſome= 
thing impaired the queen of Scots reputati- 
on; but if the commiſſioners gave no credit to 


the proofs of the accuſers, as he would in- 


ſinuate, Mary's reputation could not be im- 
paired, but on the contrary, ſhe would have 
been fully cleared. 


reſolved never to think it ſufficiently explain- The examination being ended, Elizabeth Elizabeth 

ed either for or againſt, but to teftify how- forbore to decide either for or againſt, as ſhe will nor 
ever, ſhe ſhould be very glad to find her in- had reſolved. In the interim, as Mary's decide the 
nocent. I fay only to teſtify, for certainly friends were endeavouring to raiſe troubles in 228 
the was pleaſed to have in her hands proper Scotland, and the regent's preſence was ne- Collect. 
proofs to ſhow, upon occaſion, that ſhe could ceffary, Elizabeth took occaſion to put off the ok 
not juſtify her. She acted this part a good concluſion of the affair till a more convenient 5 2 
while. 1 time. Thus ſhe obtained her deſires, that is, 3F 
Examina- * In fine, tho' Mary had excepted againſt a pretence to detain Mary till the affair was N 
tion of the the Englith commiſſioners, they procceded, more fully cleared, and withal, proofs which 
ns. in. however, to the examination of the proofs. would very probably hinder the queen and 
OO” The earl of Murray produced the confeſſions her friends . ſolliciting a deciſion, Bue- 


of thoſe who were executed for being con- hanan ſays, ſhe cauſed the Scotch deputies 


| * Theſe letters and verſes are to be found at the end of Buchanan's Detection; and in the gen Hiſtory of 
Mary, qucen of Scots, which is little more than a French tranſlation of the Detection; together with the contra&'s 
and depoſitions of the witneſſes. Rapin, 1 8 | 
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to be told, that thus far ſhe did not ſee any 
thing blameable in the conduct of the Scots. 
Camden ſays, on the contrary, ſhe abhorred 
their inſolence. Melvil adds, ſhe acquainted 
Mary, that ſhe believed her wrongfully ac- 
cuſed, and could not enough deteſt the inſo- 
lence of her accuſers; nor ſhould the accuſa- 
tion be ever made publick. The difference 
between Camden and Melvil is, that Melvil 
relates this, only to ſhew to what height Eli- 
zabeth carried her diſſimulat ion; but Cam- 
den pretends to infer from thence, ſhe be- 
lieved her innocent. After all, the accounts 


of theſe three authors may be equally true, 


becauſe Elizabeth's ſcheme was to leave the 


affair undetermined, and to put both parties 


in hopes of her favour. Buchanan ſays, be- 
fore the conference ended, Murray offered to 
clear himſelf of the king's murder before Ma- 


ry's deputies; but that they thought proper 


Murray 
diſcovers 
tothe 
queen 
what had 
paſſed be- 
tween him 
and ehe 
duke of 
Norfolk. 
Melvil. 


to drop their accuſation. They could hard- 


ly do 3 for tho' they might have 


hoped to conv 


him, their commiſſion was 
revoked. 


Tho' according to Melvil, Elizabeth ſaid ſhe 


would not ſee the earl of Murray any more, 
ſhe had, however, ſeveral private conterences 
with him. In theſe conferences it was, that 
he informed her of all that had paſſed be- 
tween him and the duke of Norfolk, and 
ſhewed her letters from Mary, which had 


been intercepted in Scotland, wherein ſhe 


complained in very harſh terms, of the treat- 
ment ſhe received ſince her coming to Eng- 
land. Moreover, ſhe hinted to her friends, 
that they ſhould not be diſcouraged at what 
had paſſed at York and Hampton- court, 
and that ſhe expected a powerful aid from a 
certain place which ſhe would not name. 
'Theſe letters, added to what was diſcovered 
at the ſame time, that the pope was labour- 
ing to raiſe a rebellion in England, by means 


of Ridolfi, a Florentine merchant, and to 


* 
. 


The affairs 
of France. 
Thuanus- 
Camden. 


Lidington's frequent conferences with the 
duke of Norfolk, who was become very 
ſuſpected, obliged Elizabeth to order the 
queen of Scots to be removed to Tutbury- 
caſtle f. | | 
The duke of Norfolk was ſo exaſperated 
againſt the earl of Murray, that he had re- 
ſolved to have him murdered in his return 
to Scotland; but "Throckmorton having re- 
conciled them, the duke deſiſted from his de- 
ſign. Melvil affirms, Murray promiſed Eliza- 
beth to ſend her the letters the duke 
ſhould write to him, and that he performed 
his promiſe. | | 

Whilſt theſe things paſſed in England, the 
French court was thinking of executing their 
deſign of carrying away, by torce, the prince 
of Conde, from his houſe at Noyers. The 
peace granted to the Huguenots was only 
to all them. Happily tor the prince, he 
had notice of it time enough to eſcape to 
Rochelle. This ſtratagem failing, the perſe- 


of ENGLAND. 


cution againſt the Huguenots was renewed 1568. 
with greater fury than ever. The king for 


bid them the exerciſe of their religion, and 
baniſhed all 


artillery. She ſaw plainly this was a conſe- 
quence of the councils held at Bayonne, and 
that if ſhe ſuffered the Huguenots to be op- 
preſſed, the flames would ſoon reach England. 
What confirmed her in this opinion was, that 
the duke of Alva proceeded in the ſame 
manner in the Low-Countries, and plainly 
ſhewed, he intended utterly to deſtroy the 
Proteſtant religion in theſe provinces, and 
make the king abſolute. The prince of 
Orange had brought an army from Germany 
to try to ſtop the execution of this deſign, 
but for want of money to pay it, was forced 
to retire among the Huguenots of France. 
This accident compelling many Flemiſh fa- 
milies to fly to England for refuge, the queen 
gave them leave to {ſettle in ſeveral good towns, 
where they contributed very much to cauſe 
trade to flouriſh +. 


their miniſters; whereupon, i 
they ſued for aid to Elizabeth, who ſent them nots. 
100,000 crowns of gold, with a good train of Camden. 


About the cloſe of the year an accident A quarrel 


happened, which occaſione 


duke of Alva. The Genoa merchants, an 


ſome others of Italy, having a great ſum of Camden, 
money in Spain, and reſolving to ſend it into | 
the Low-Countries, obtained a paſs-port of 
the king of Spain, and put the money on 


board ſome veſſels of Biſcay. Theſe ſhips 


being attacked in their paſſage by French py- 


rates, did with great difficulty eſcape into 
Plymouth, Falmouth, and Southampton. As 


- ſoon as the queen had notice of it, the or- 


dered the magiſtrates of thoſe places to treat 
the Spaniards civilly, and aſſiſt them in caſe 
the pyrates attempted any thing againſt them. 
The Spaniſh ambaſſador: telling her the mo- 
ny belonged to the king, his maſter, obrain- 


ed leave to have it landed. His deſign was 


to carry it by land to ſome port nearer the 
Low-Countries ; but, at the ſame time, car- 
dinal de Chatillon, who was then in England, 
informed the queen that the money belong- 
ed to ſome merchants, and that the duke of 
Alva was to ſeiſe it to help him to carry on 


the war. This was alſo confirmed by othep, | 
people. So, to deprive the duke of Alva of x | 
this aſſiſtance, ſhe took the money by way 


of loan, and gave ſecurity for the payment. 
Some time after, the duke of Alva demand- 
ing the money, the queen anſwered, fhe 


would punctually return it, as ſoon as it ap- 


peared by good proofs that it was the king 
of Spain's. Upon the retuſal, the duke 
ſeiſed the effects of the Engliſh, and ſent 
the owners to priſon ; and the queen did the 
like by the Flemings. A few days after, ſhe 
iflued a proclamation upon this occaſion, 
which the Spaniſh ambaſſador anſwered in 
print; but this did not fatisfy him; he diſ- 


+ In Staffordſhire where ſhe was committed to the cuſtody of George Talbot, earl of Shrewsbury. Camden: 
+ They ſettled at Norwich, Colcheſter, Sandwich, Maidſtone, and Southampton, which turned to the great 


advantage of England ; for they were the firſt that brou 
other linnen and woollen cloths of the like kind. Camden. 


ght into the nation the art of making bays and ſays, and 


perſed 


a quarrel be- between 


: - Elizabeth 
tween the queen, the king of Spain, and on and Philip 
II 


y 
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1568 perſed vety inſolent libels, containing gra- earls of Northumberland, Weſtmoreland, A- 15. | 
: » ting reflections upon the queen's reputation; rundel, Pembroke, Leiceſter, 'and others, en- 


1569. 
A plot a- 
gain{t 


tor which he was kept under a guard for a day 


or two. The queen complained to the king 


of Spain of his ambaſſador's inſolence; bur 


could obtain no ſatisfaction. | 
This difference between the queen and 
Philip II. was quickly followed by a diſtur- 


G bance at court. Among all Elizabeth's mini- 


the occaſi- 


ſters and counſellors, there was not one ſo 


on thereof. heartily attached to his miſtreſs's intereſt as 


Camden. 


thoughts, with reſpect to the government of 


Cecil, who was ſecretary of ſtate. All the 
reſt. had their private views, to which they 
{trove to adapt rhe queen's and the nation's 
intereſt. Bur Cecil minded only the queen's, 
and was in great favour with her. Therefore 
to him chiefly ſhe imparted her moſt ſecret 


the ſtate. Several privy counſellors were en- 
gaged in the queen of Scots party; that is, 


they withed the crown of England was ſecured 


tered into this ſort of conſpiracy. They ac- 


cuſed Cecil of beine the cauſe of the queen's 
detaining the Spaniſh money, and by that of 


Spain, which could not but be very prejudi- 
cial to trade. They flattered themſelves, that 
upon this charge the queen would ſend the 


ſecretary to priſon, and then they made no 


queſtion they ſhould find ways enough to ef- 
fect his ruin. But the queen being too quick- 


her running a manifeſt riſque of a war with | 


ſighted not to ſee into their view and the mo- 


tive of their plot, commanded them ſilence in 
ſuch a manner, as deftroyed all their hopes of 
ſucceſs either then or for the future. We ſhall 
ſee preſently with what view they projected to 
deprive the qeen of this miniſter,  _ 


The ſudden quarrel between the queen and "Rs 


the king of Spain, obliging the Engliſh mer- ,,, i 
&s to Hamburgh, the 3 


chants to ſend their effſe 


to her, in caſe Elizabeth died without iſſue. 


U duke of Alva prohibited all commerce with carried a- 
They were of opinion, it was a thing agreea- 


England. Then he appointed certain ſpies way by 


ble to equity, juſtice, and the laws of the in all the ſea- ports, to give him information \ hob 
land; and pretended it was the only way of thoſe that a&ed contrary to the prohibi- Countries. 


to prevent the [troubles which might hap- tion. Or this number was one Story, an Camden, 


pen after the queen's death; but Elizabeth 


thought, that when they conſidered the pub- 


lick 8 they did not ſufficiently at- 
ſa 


tend to her ſafety. Mary did not pretend on- 
ly to be Elizabeth's preſumptive heir; it was 
well known her pretenſions reached much far- 
ther, and that many were perſuaded, her ti- 
tle was preferable to the queen's. If there- 


fore the was appointed Elizabeth's ſucceſſor, 


it could be only in vertue of her birthright, 

and not in conſequence of Henry VIII's will, 
where ſhe was not ſo much as named, whereas 
many thought Elizabeth derived her title ſole- 
ly from thence. So, in taking this courſe, the 
titles of the two queens would have been put 
in oppoſition, very much to Elizabeth's diſ- 
advantage. + Conſequently her fear was, this 
nomination would increaſe the number of 
Mary's friends, and in the end endeavours 
Would be uſed to ſet her on the throne before 
the time appointed. All who were diſpleaſed 
with the government thouglit the nation would 


wa get by the change. The Catholicks heartily 


wiſhed it, and amongſt the Froteſtants them- 


--- felves,' there were many to whom it was in- 


year 1569, ro ruin that miniſter. 


different which queen was on the throne, be- 
cauſe they made no great conſcience of con- 
forming to all the changes which might be 
made in religion, as was the caſe more than 


once. It was, therefore, of great moment to 


Elizabeth, to hinder Mary from being nomi- 
nated to ſucceed her. So, ſhe could not but 
have a great regard for thoſe, whom ſhe ſaw 
ſincerely attached. to her private intereſt, A- 
mong theſe Cecil was the chief, and it was he 
alfo whom Mary's friends conſidered as her 
moſt dangerous enemy, and the rather, as he 
had frequently ſhewn his inclination to the 
houſe of Suffolk, before the death of the du- 
cheſs of that name. This was the real mo- 
tive of a plot laid in the beginning of the 
he duke 


of Norfolk, the marqueſs of Wincheſter, the 
Vol. II. 


Engliſh Roman Catholick, who was very bu- 


ſy in diſcovering the private trade ſtill driven 


by ſeveral: perſons with the Engliſh, not- 
withſtanding the prohibition; but his dilt- 
gence colt him dear. Some time after, be- 


ing drawn on board a veſſel, which he wa 

told had brought over Engliſh goods, and 
ſome heretical books, he was carried to Eng- 
land, where he languiſhed in priſon ſome 
years, and, at laſt, was condemned to die. 
Ihe Engliſh merchants met with no bet - A fort of 


— 


ter treatment in Spain, than in the Nether- war be- 
lands; for Philip ordered all their effects to een 


be ſeiſed, by way of repriſals for the money 


him. To be more fully revenged of Eliza- 
beth, he endeavoured to bribe the duke of 


England 
and Spain. 


ſtopped in England. But this did not ſatisfy Camden. 


Norfolk to raiſe a rebellion in England, and 


the earl of Ormond to do the ſame in Ire- 
land; but theſe: two lords diſcovered it to the 


queen. On the other hand, tho' there was 


no war proclaimed between England and 
Spain, the Engliſh, on pretence of the injury 


done to their countrymen, fell upon all the 


merchant-thips belonging to the Spaniards. 
They did ſo much damage to Philip's ſub- 


jects, by theſe continual cruiſings, that the 


queen fearing} to be involved in a format 


war, was forced to reſtrain them by 
mation. S634 314 3 ö F 


e 
4 4 


Whilſt the Engliſh trade fufſered in Spain Elizabend 
and the Netherlands, it was like to be quite makes an 


j 1 17 > Eno. alliance 
loft in Muſcovy, by the avarice of the. Eng- 1 
» Czar. 


but the queen ſpeedily ſent thither Sir Tho- Camden. 


liſh merchants who had angered the Czar 


mas Randolph, who ſo managed. the Czar, 
that he obtained divers privileges for the 
Ruſſia company. Soon after, the Czar ſent 


an ambaſlador to the queen, to ofter a per- 


ſonal alliance. Tho' it was no great honour 


to be allied with a prince ſo notorious for his 
cruelties, ſhe thought proper, however, for 
the benefit of her 1 to make a uy 
| | 1 wit 


e 
4 


126 
169. with him, mutnally promiſing to afford one 


SAL avother refuge, in caſe either ſhould be de- 
throned. 1 


of * Whilſt Elizabeth Was treating with the 
ringe be- Ruſſian ambaſſador, plots were forming in 


tween the England, which might have proved fatal to 

duke of her; had they not been prevented. Some of 

Norfolk the queen of Scots. chief friends, the ſame who 

_— OW would have deſtroyed Cecil, had projected 

dow to marry her to the duke of Norſolk. The 

Camden. earl of Leiceſter himſelf was in the plot; but 

Buchanan. in all appearance, it was only to be let into 

the ſecret, and diſcover every thing to the 

queen. It is hardly tobe doubted, that they 

who undertook this affair, were ſet to work 

by the duke of Norfolk himſelf, tho he let 

his friends proceed, without appearing in it 

himſelf. The occaſien or pretence of this 

project was this. It was ſaid, Elizabeth in- 

tending never to marry, the queen of Scotland 

might happen to eſpouſe a foreign prince and 

a Papiſt, in which caſe the Proteſtant religion 

would be liable to great danger, ſince it was 

not impoſſible that the young king, her ſon, 

ſhould die- before her. It was, therefore, 

neceſſary, to think betimes of marrying Ma- 

ry to a Proteſtant husband, that ſhe might 

be reſtrained, in caſe ſhe ſhould attempt any 

thing againſt religion, when ſhe came to the 

crown of England. It was faid farther, no 

Engliſh lord was more worthy of this honour 

than the duke of Norfolk, who was a ſincere 

Proteftant ; but to curb the duke's ambition, 

in caſe he ſhould think of carrying it too far, 

it was reſolyed he ſhould give his daughter in 

marriage to the king of Scotland, that he 

might be concerned, in the young pritice's 

preſervation. Such was the project, which 

Aid not ſeem to have any thing criminal, eſpe- 

cially as it was agreed, it ſhould not be ex- 

ecuted without the queen's approbation. But, 

very probably, the managers of this affair had 

farther views; for, if they intended only the 

good and welfare of the kingdom, why did 

they defire to hide their deſigns from the 

queen, till they had ſo well taken their mea- 

ſures, that it ſhould be impoſſible for her to 

hinder the execution? But, however, without 

ſtaying to examine whether it was the earl of 

Murray that firſt iuſpired the duke of NortQk 

with the thoughts of chis maryage, as Cam- 

den' affirms contrary to all appearance, the 

queen of Scots was informed of the project by 

the biſhop of Roſs, who was very diligent in 

all her concerns. At the ſame time, the was 

promiſed to be reſtored to the throne of Scot- 

jand, and declared preſumprive heir to Eliza- 

beth, on the following terms. | 

That as to the ſucceſſion to the crown 

of England, ſhe ſhould artempt nothing to 

the prejudice of queen Elizabeth and her iſſue. 

That ſhe ſhould conſent to a league of- 

fenſive and defenſive between the. two king- 

doms of England and Scotland. Ny 

That ſhe ſhould confirm the eſtabliſhment 
of the Proteſtant religion in Scotland. 

That the ſhould pardon ſuch of her ſub- 

jets as had ated or appeared in arms againſt 
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That ſhe ſhould revoke the aſſignment of 1569. 


her right to the kingdom of England, which www 


ſhe had made to the duke of Anjou, the king 

of France's brother. . 

: — ſhe ſhould marry the duke of Nor- 
* ü | beg 

Mary very readily accepted the offer with 
the condition annexed, all but the league, 
which ſhe ſcrupled at a little, becauſe ſhe was 
willing, before ſhe entered into it, to conſult 
the * king. She denied ſhe had made 
any aſſignment to the duke of Anjou, and 
yet offered to procure his renunciation, if 
rr for the greater ſecurity. 

It is eaſy to perceive, the propoſers of 
theſe terms had taken great care to ſcreen 
themſelves from the law, ſince they ſeemed 
very juſt in themſelves, and advantageous to 
both kingdoms. But they ſuppoſed the re- 
ſtoration of Mary to the throne of Scotland, 
and her nomination to ſucceed to the crown 
of England. This was to be done firſt, and 
then the execution of what the promiſed on 
her part, was leſt to her honour. It was in 
this the artifice conſiſted. 1 

As ſoon as Mary's eonſent was gained, ſe- The pro- 
veral lords and gentlemen _ 3 who ng? 1 cars. 
Not perceiving the venom of the project, a 8 
2 it, — with this proviſo, that 1 * 
thing ſhould be done without the queen's con- 
ſent. It was alſo communicated to the kings of 
France and Spain, who were very well pleaſed 
with it, tho' it be evident, they would have 
had no reaſon to be ſo, if they had believed, 
the conditions would be punctually perform- 
ed. The proceedings of thoſe who had fram- 
ed ſuch a project, without conſulting the 
queen, plainly ſhews their deſign was to put 
the affair in ſuch a ſtate, that it ſhould not be 
in her power to hinder the execution, when 
propoſed to her. The duke of Norfolk 
thought himſelf ſo ſecure of ſucceſs, that the 
earl of Northumberland having acquainted 
him, that Leonard Dacres intended to carry 
away the queen of Scots, he deſired the cat! 
to hinder it, being apprehenſive ſhe would be 
W 2 Spain. 5 5 

This affair paſſing through ſo many hands, x; 
and being hay * | 1 a 4 the i — 
duke of Norfolk july feared, the queen ed of it. 
would be offended that ſhe was not inform- Camden. 
ed of it, and therefore, not to incenſe her 
more, he deſired the earl of Leiceſter to ſpeak 
of it to her. Leiceſter promiſed to do it the 
firſt opportunity, and _ delayed it from 
day to day, ſo that all knew it, except the 
queen, who, it is likely, feigned ignorance. 
However, ſhe was willing to give the duke 
oceaſion to diſcloſe his ſecret, by telling him 
one day, © to beware upon what pillow he 
& laid his head; but he pretended not to 
underſtand what ſhe meant, chuſing rather 
that the earl of Leiceſter ſhould ſpeak to her 
firſt, becauſe he thought him his friend. But 
it is ſaid, the earl had acted in this affair on- 
ly to ruin him, becauſe he conſidered him 
as a dangerous rival in the queen's favour. 
However this be, the court being at Titch- 
field,” the carl of Leiceſter feigns himſelf yery 


* 
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e figs of fear and 


going ro ſee Him, he: thew- 
trouble, which the eaſi- 
Ay pereeiving, asked him the reaſon. Then 
begging ther pardon, for having ſo Jong con- 
valed from her u ſecret Which, he ought to 
have told her, he diſeovered all that had paf- 
Fed conoerning rhe duke of Norfolkꝰs: marriage 
withethe queen of Scots. After which, the 
queen :calted the duke into a gallery, ant. 


taxing him with imprudence und rafhneſs for 
attempting this marriage, withoiur vouchſating 


to impart his deſign to her, cemmanded 
him to deſiſt from this project. The duke 
owned, ſuch a propdſdl had been made to 


him, uncl he had cofHſemed to it; but ſhewed 


himſelf ſo regardleſs of it, that he told the 
queen, his revenues were not much leſs than 
thoſe of the whole kingdom of Seotland, 
drained by divil wars; and that when he was 
at his tentiis-court in Norwich, he thought 
Himſelf a3 good as forme kings. In Thott, 
he promiſed the queen to think no more 


of rhe marriage. In the interim, as after- 


wards the perecived the did not look upon 
him with the ,ſame eye as before, that the 


pi 
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declaring, they had approved the project of 


1 


1589. 


the duke's marriage, on the expreſs conditi- Www 


on, it ſhould not be conſummated: without 
the queen's conſent. _ 8 | 


„ 


Elizabeth did not think ft to publiſh all A confpi- 
ſhe knew of this affair, wherein the prime ie 


lords of the kingdom were concerned. 


rebel lion in 
De- the north. 


ſides, ſne had received, ſome time ſince, ad- Camden. 


vice of a conſpiracy ready to break out, and 
conſequently, it might be very dangetons to 
uſe roo great a ſeverity at ſuch a juncture. 


The 'eatls of Northumberland and Weſtmore- 


land, both very powerful in the north, hall 


held together ſeveral conferences, of which 
the queen had notice, and which caufed her 
to order them to repair to court. 


They 


made ſome dilatoty excufes, but the queen 


ſent then à more expreſs order, to put them 
under à 'tecefliry of relinquiſhing their enter- 
„or engaging in an open rebellion, be- 
they Had taken proper meaſures. This 
ſecond order produced the effect the expected. 
The two earls knowitig themſelves guilty, and 
not daring to truſt to the queen's mercy, 
took arms, and drew ſome forces together. 


ral of Leicefter was againſt him, and rhe 
eourtiers ſhunned him, he withdrew from 
court, without taking his leave of the queen, 


The rebels deſign was to free the queen of The rebels 
Scots, tho' they mentioned her not in their publiſh a 


manifeſto. 


Camden. endeavoured by all ways de ger Information of 
12 


carl of Leiceſter's know! 


cuſtody of Sir Francis Wa 


and came to London. The fame day the 


biſhop of Roſs ſuing for the enlargement of 
the queen of Sen Elizabeth, in great diſ- 
guſt, told him, that his miſtreſs had nothing 
do do but to reſt fatisfied, unleſs ſhe had a 
mind to fee thoſe, on whom ſhe moſt relied, 
Morter by the head, | 

This affair being entirely divulged, the queen 
'fuch particulars, as migt eſcaped the 
11 4 ge. | As ſhe knew 
the duke had frequent conferences with the 
earl of Murray, the ſent Sir George Carey in- 
to Scotland, to deſire him to acſuàint her with 
what he knew of the matter. In the inte- 
rim, the duke being ptivately warned by a 
meſſage from the earl of Leiceſter, that a re- 
folution was taken to ſend him to the tower, 
retired into Norfolk. But repenting of this 
haſty ftep, whieh might render him ſliſpected, 
he returns to court, after writing to the 
queen to beg her pardon, and to ns friends, 


to intreat them to ſpeak to the queen in his 


behalf. Some days afret, the queen received 
letters from Scotland, informing het of ſome 
things which had not come to her Knowledge, 


and which made her ſign a warrant to fend 


the duke of Norfolk to the tower. Then the 
biſhop of Roſs, who acted as the queen of 
Scots ambaſſador, was exatnined, and Ri- 
dolfi, the Florentine, was delivered to the 
lord Lumley was arreſted, the earl of Pem- 
broke was conftted to his owns hoaſe, and all 
the reſt who were concerned in the project of 
the duke of Norfolk's marriage, were banifh- 
ed the court, except the earl of Eciceſter. 
The earls of Northumberland and Weſtmore- 
land made-their-fubmiſſion to the earl of Suf- 
ſex, lord preſident of the North. All theſe 


lords endegvoured to excuſe themſelves, by 


foot; and 600 horſe. 


manifeſto. They faid only, their intent was, 
© To reſtore the religion of their forefathers, 
© remiore evil counſeſlots from the queen, and 


* cauſe juſtice to be done to the duke of Nor- 


* folk, and the other lords now 71 9 i 
* under diſgrace.” At the ſame time, they 
wrote circular letters to the Catholicks, invit- 


ing them to come and join with them. But moſt 


ſent the letters, they received, to the queen, 


Camden. 


whether they were not willing to diſturb tlie 


peace of rhe realm, or were Ufcouraged by 
the duke of Norfolks impriſonment. In the 
interim, the rebels coming to Du 
all the Engliſh bibles and common-prayer- 
books, and openly ſay maſs. Then they march- 
ed to Clifford- Moor, where they took a mu[- 


rham, burn 


ter; and found their army amounted to 4000 


heir chief deſign was 
to free the queen of Scots, in order to fer her 


at their head ; bnt upon the firſt news of this 


ebellion, ſhe was conveyed to Coventry, a 
ſtrong city in the middle of the kingdom, not 
to be taken without a formal ſiege, for which 
the rebels were by no means prepared. Be- 


ſicles, in marching thither, they would have 


gone into a tountry, where the inhabitants 
were not their friends, 

In tlie interim, forces were levying for the 
queen in ſeveral parts. The eatl of Suſſex 
had now 7000 men, the lord Clinton was at 
the head of 12000, and the earl of Cumber- 
land, witli the lord Scroop, were near Carliſle 
with a good body of troops, beſides the gar- 
riſon which they had thrown into that city. 


The rebels 
diſperſe 


em- 


ſelves, and 
the earls 


fly away, 


So, the tebels finding their number not in- 


creaſe, thought ptoper to retire” to the bor- 
ders of the north, where they took Bernard- 
caffle; but, preſently after, feating to be ſur- 
rounded, di . themſelves. 
Northumberland coficealed himſelf at Har- 


claw, in Scotland: The earl of Weſtmoreland 
eſoa pod into the Nethotlands; an 
| _ the 


he carl. of, 
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4569. the reſidue of his days, living upon a flender 
Ao penlion allowed him by the king of Spain. 
The rebels being thus diſperſed, ſome were 
hanged for an example. Forty others, who 


were fled out of the kindom, were convicted 


of high-trcaſon and out-lawed, and their ſen- 
tence was confirmed. by the next parliament. 
Of this number were, Charles Nevil, earl of 
Weſtmoreland, Thomas Percy, earl of Nor- 
thumberland, with his counteſs, and Egremond 


Ratcliffe, brother to the earl of Suſſex. The 


queen pardoned the reſt, who did not fly out 
of the land. Some time before this rebellion, 
the duke of Alva ſent to the queen Ciapine 
Vitelli, a famous captain, to demand the mo- 
ney which had been ſtopped; but his com- 
miſſion was ſo limited, that he was forced to 
write to the duke of Alya for a more. ample 
power. The real deſign of this ambaſſy was 
to have in England an experienced leader to 
command the rebels, and the forces the duke 
of Alva was to {end over. Lamothe, gover- 
nor of Dunkirk, diſguiſed like a ſailor, had 
already ſounded the ports, as he himſelf con- 
feſſed afterwards; but the queen broke all 
theſe meaſures, by compelling the two heads 
of the rebels to take arms ſooner than they 
had reſolved. _ . 
Dacress This rebellion was quickly followed by ano- 
On ther, of which Leonard Dacres, a gentleman 
ok the north, was the head. He , 6" {ome 
buſineſs at court, which he was ſolliciting 
when the firſt rebellion broke out; upon the 
news, he went and offered his ſervice to the 
queen, who accepted it, becauſe ſhe knew he 
had a great intereſt in the northern parts. 
Having received a commiſſion from the Queen 
to raiſe forces, he ſent to the earls of Nor- 
thumberland and Weſtmoreland, that the 
troops hc. ſhould raiſe by vertue of his com- 
miſſion, ſhould be at their ſervice. He even 
put them in hopes of foreign ſuccours, as cer- 
tain ambaſſadors at London had aſſured him. 
His chief deſign was to carry away the queen 
| of Scots; but he was diſappointed, by her be- 
os u de- ing ſent to Coventry. So, finding himſelf at 
eated and ,q© „ | 
fie into the head of 3000 men, after taking ſome 
Flanders, Caftles, he reſolved to expect the lord Hunſdon, 
Hollingſh. who was marching towards him with the garri- 
ſon of Berwick. The battle was fought near the 
little river Gelt. Dacres behaved very gal- 
lantly, but being vanquiſhed, fled into Flan- 
ders, where he died. The queen pardoned 
all his followers 
Commoti- At the ſame time, there were commotions 
ons in in Ireland, in which, it appeared, the king of 
ue Spain was concerned, ſince he had . 
| thither Juan Mendoza, an officer, to foment 
them; but they were eaſily allayed “. 
| It is uncertain, whether the duke of Nor- 
The duke folk was concerned in the late rebellion in 
of Norfolk England. Several circumſtances made againſt 


g him. Firſt, as moſt inſurrections neceflarily 


require ſome prepararions, it might be thought 


the rebels were getting ready, at the very 
time the duke of Norfolk and his friends were 


prepat ing every thing, to obtain the queen's 


at "They were raiſed by Edmund and Peter Butler, 
ſuaded his brothers to lay down their arms. Camden. 


conſent to the projected marriage. In this 1569. 
expectation, he had hindered Dacres from at- wow 
tempting to free the queen of Scots, as he had 


intended. Secondly, all the motions of the 
rebels tended to Mary's deliverance, and moſt 
of her friends were diſcouraged, when they 
heard the duke of Norfolk was in the tower. 
Laſtly, the rebels themſclves ſaid in their ma- 
nifeſto, they had taken arms to releaſe him. 
But on the other hand, it is certain this lord 
was never called to an account, and the queen 
was contented with keeping him in priſon till 
September the next year. Hence, it ſeems, 
it may be inferred, there was no proof againſt 
him, But, perhaps, the queen did not think it 
it adviſable to let the people know, the firſt 
lords of the realm were concerned in the con- 
ſpiracy. 


played ſeveral and very oppoſite parts. Upon E 
his arrival in Scotland, he aſſembled all the 
lords of the king's party, at Sterling, to com- 


municate what he had done in England, and 


his conduct was approved. | 


The duke of Chateleraut was come from Tam? 


France to London, a little before the earl of- 


Murray's departure. He forthwith demand- 


ed queen Elizabeth's aid and protection, to 
obtain the regency of Scotland, being the 

oung king's neareſt relation. But the queen 
— her intereſt too well to fall into ſuch a 
ſnare, and to favour a lord, whoſe conduct 
had ever been very equivocal, and who, in all 
appearance, had not imbibed at the court of 


France favourable notions of the king's party. 


The duke not being able to obtain his deſire, 
let the earl of Murray depart, and came not 


to Scotlaed till ſome time after him. He 


brought a patent from queen Mary, -wherein it 
appeared, that by a new and unheard-of Pu: 
as 


ſhe had adopted him for her father, an 

ſuch, committed to him the. regency of the 
kingdom. The earl of Murray hearing the 
duke aſſumed the title of . in vertue ot 


this patent, immediately aſſembled an army, 
to compel him to ſubmit to the government, re- 
ſolving no other authority but the king's ſhould 
be acknowledged in Scotland. Since the queen's 


defeat and flight, her party was grown fo 
weak, that the duke of & p 

ble to reſiſt. All his dependance-was upon 
the good ſucceſs of the project, which was 


hateleraut was una- 


then forming in favour of the duke of Nor- 


folk, after which he did not queſtion to gain 
the advantage of the earl of Murray. But as 


it was not in his power to haſten the execu- 


tion of the project in England, he was forced 


to confine himſelf to the endeavouring to gain 


time, by propoſing an agreement, plainly per- 
ceiving, the way of arms could not be ſuc- 
ceſsful in his preſent circumſtances. He ſet, 
therefore, his friends to talk with the regent, 
and it was agreed, he ſhould come to Glaſ- 


cow, acknowledge the king's authority, and 
renounce the queen's ; tor which ſome advan- 
tages he had required were granted him. 


„brothers of the car! of Ormond, "who being ſent 'over, per- 


Notwithſtanding 


1 left, about the end of the laſt year, the Aﬀairs of 
earl of Murray in England, where he had 8 
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1569. Notwithſtanding this agreement, he raiſed 
t freſh difficulties to attain his end; but the re- 
2 not being ſatisfied with all his evaſions, 


egan to march with his army to attack him. 
Then the duke having no other reſuge, was 


129 
aſſertion, if he was not firſt informed of 1569. 
what has been ſaid concerning the affairs of.... 


the queen of Scots. I hope I ſhall be par- 
doned this ſort of digreſſion. ba 


Camden, after a very brief account of the 


uchanan. 


conſtrainęd to go to the regent with the lord 
Herris. A few days after, the regent having 


aſſembled at Glaſcow the lords of the king's M 


party, it was reſolved that a proclamation 
thould be publiſhed, offering to all who had 
hitherto retaſed to own the king's authority, 
to receive their ſubmiſſions, and reſtore them 
to the enjoyments of their lands. But the 
earls of Argyle and Huntley would not accept 
of theſe terms, being extremely diſpleaſed at 
the duke of Chateleraut's putting himſelf into 
the hands of the earl of Murray. At the 


ſame time, _—_ Mary wrote letter upon 


fetter to her friends, exhorting them to ſtand 
firm, and giving them hopes of a ſpeedy and 
happy revolution in her affairs. She was then 
in expeCtation of the ſucceſs of the projects 
concerning her marriage with the duke of 
Nortolk. 5 
Ihe regent's proclamation not meeting with 
the expected ſucceſs, and no one appearing to 
accept the offered favour, he departed for 
Edinburgh, carrying with him the duke of 
Chateleraut and the lord Herris. He had de- 
layed thus long to preſs them to make their 
ſubmiſſion to the king, becauſe he was deſi- 
rous it might be a general affair ; but, at laſt, 
finding the queen's friends were in no haſte to 
make their ſubmiſſion, he reſolved to incite 
them by the duke of Chateleraut's example, 
who was the head of the party, and ſummon- 
ed him to perform the agreement made at Glaſ- 
cow. The duke ſeeing himſelf preſſed, ſought 
excuſes, ſaying he did not mean to treat for him- 
ſelf alone, but for the queen's whole party, and 
therefore could do nothing without the con- 
currence of the other lords, and the queen's 
approbation. Whereupon, the regent asking 
him what he intended to do if the queen ap- 
proved not the agreement of Glaſcow? He 
replied, that he believed himſelf bound to no- 
thing. The circumſtances of the duke of 
Nortolk's plot, the ſucceſs whereof he expect- 
ed every moment, made him think it not ve- 
ry dangerous to talk thus. However, the re- 
gent finding himſelf thus amuſed, ſent him and 
the lord Herris priſoners to the caſtle. y 
This is Buchanan's account of the occaſion 
of the duke of Chateleraut's impriſonment, 
an account which the circumſtances of affairs 
renders very probable ; but Camden and his 
followers have been pleaſed to ſay only, the 
regent having ſummoned at Edinburgh the 
lords of both parties, to labour an agreement, 
the duke of Chateleraut and the lord Herris 
firſt. repaired thither, and were ordered to 
priſon. In this manner has Camden maimed 
and disfigured the Hiſtory of Scotland, to give 
ſome colour to his invectives againſt the earl 
of Murray. 1 am going to relate another in- 
ſtance, either of his prejudice or unfaithful- 
neſs. I have reſerved it till now, tho it be 
not 1ts proper place, becauſe it would have 


been impoſſible to convince the reader of my 
Vor. II. 


murder of king Henry Darnly, in the year 
1567, and an inſinuation that the earl of 
array was the real author of it, affirms, 
that the ſame Murray earneſtly preſſed the 
2 to marry the earl of Bothwell, to which 
e conſented at laſt, after much difficulty. 
Then he immediately adds, The 
& I thall willingly inſert here what George, 
earl of Huntley, and the earl of Argyle, who 
were the principal lords of Scotland, pro- 
teſted ſoon after, as I have taken it from 
an original ſigned with their own hands, 
which they ſent to queen Elizabeth. 
« Foraſmuch as the earl of Murray and 
others, to colour their rebellion againſt the 
queen, whoſe authority they uſurp, do 
openly ſlander her, as guilty of the murder 
ot her husband ; we do publickly proteſt 
and witneſs theſe things following. In the 
month of December, 1566, when the 
queen was at Craigmillar, Murray and 
Lidington acknowledged before us, that 


cc 
cc 
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cc 
al 


© Morton, Lindfay and Ruthven flew David 


« Rizzo, with no other intent but to ſave 


Murray, who was at that very time to be 
proſcribed. Therefore, that they might not 
appear ungrateful, tfey greatly deſired, that 
* Morton and the reſt who were baniſhed for 
« Rizzo's murder, might be recalled. But 
«* this they ſaid could not be done, unleſs the 
« queen were divorced from her husband, 
ce which they promiſed to accompliſh, would 
we but give our conſent. Afterwards Mur- 
ray promiſed to me (Huntley), that my 
<«« antient inheritance ſhould be reſtored to 
e me, and I ſhould be an everlaſting favou- 
«© rite with the exiles, if 1 would but counte- 
nance the divorce. Then we applied to 
« Bothwell for his conſent alſo. And laſtly, 
« we came to the queen, and Lidington, in 
the name of us all, earneſtly intreated her 
« to reverſe the baniſhment of Morton, Lind- 
c ſay, and Ruthven. The king's faults and 
«© offences againſt the queen and the realm, 
ce he aggravated with very great bitterneſs ; 
and ſhewed how much ir concerned the 
cc queen and ſtate, that the divorce ſhould be 
ce made out of hand, it being impoſſible for the 
« king and queen to live together in Scotland 
« with ſafety. She anſwered, ſhe had rather 
c withdraw for a time into France, till her 
ec husband ſhould be ſenſible of the errors of 
«* his youth, being unwilling any thing ſhould 
ce be done to her ſon's prejudice, or her own 
« diſhonour. To this Lidington replied, we 
“ who are of your council will look to that. 
Bur I command you, ſays ſhe, to do nothing 
that may blemiſh my honour, or offend my 
ce conſcience. Let the thing remain as it is, 
« till God pleaſes to provide a remedy from 
ce above; that which you imagine will be for 
* my gocd, may, I tear, turn to my hurt. 
« To which Lidington ſaid, pleaſe to leave 
« matters to us, and you ſhall find nothing 
K k « will 
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The HISTORY 


1569. © will be done but whit is juſt, and what the 
„ parliament will approve of. A few days at- 


« ter, the king happening to be murdered in 
« an execrable manner, we do from the in- 
& ward teſtimonics of our conſciences, hold it 
« for certain, that Murray and Lidington 
« were the authors, contrivers, and abettors 


e of this regicide, whoever were the actors.“ 


This proteſtation, as may be eaſily obſerved, 


ſquares exactly with Camden's deſign in his 
Annals of \queen Elizabeth, viz. to clear the 


queen of Scots from the crime of murdering 


the king,, her husband, and to accuſe the earl 


of Murray; but withal, it is directly contrary 


to the teſtimony of Melvil, an GEES 


who, in his Memoirs, ſays not a ſingle word 
which can give occaſion to ſuſpect, the earl 
of Murray was thought guilty-of the murder. 
If this proteſtation, therefore, be true, Melvil's 
Memoirs muſt be only a heap of fables, which 
no man of ſenſe will ever believe. But to 
ſhew that this writing is counterfeit, it will 
be proper to examine it particularly, and 
make ſome remarks which will diſcover the 
torgery. wi CE 
Camden begins with ſaying : „I ſhall wil- 
« lingly inſert here what George, carl of 
« Huntley, and the earl of Argyle, who 
« were the principal lords of Scotland, pro- 


t teſted ſoon after.” 


This * ſoon after” muſt have been two 
whole years, at leaſt, as I ſhall demonſtrate 


| hereafter. | 


As J have taken it from an original ſigned 
« with their own hands.” 

Camden has not ſer theſe two lords hands 
to the writing, it may be, becauſe he did not 
know in what order they were to be placed. 
In a certificate however, one would think the 
ſignature is a material thing. 

« Which they ſent to queen Elizabeth”. 

Suppoſing the truth of this proteſtation, it 
could not be ſent to queen Elizabeth till the 
latter end of the year 1568, at the very ſooneſt, 


when the carl of Murray went to York to ac- 


cuſe the queen before the Engliſh commiſſio- 
ners. This remark diſcovers Camden's arti- 
fice, who deſignedly any 4 to date the 
writing, places it in his Annals the beginning 
of the year 1567, immediately after the king's 
murder, as it at that very time Murray had 
been accuſed of killing that prince; whereas 
it was not till after the queen's flight into Eng- 
land that ſhe thought of caſting the crime 
upon him. It was not therefore out of pure 
negligence that Camden avoided dating the 

roteſtation. 3 1 | 

c Foraſmuch as the earl of Murray and 
« others, to colour their rebellion againſt the 
« queen, whoſe authority they uſurp, do 
« openly ſlander her as guilty of the murder 
« of her husband.“ | 
The earl of Murray cannot be ſaid to uſurp 


| the queen's authority, till aſter he was declared 


regent, or the queen to accuſe him publickly 
of killing the king, till the York conference, 
or rather till that of Hampton-court, that is, 
in October or November, 1568. Now at that 


time the two factions were both formed. 


of ENGLAND. 


Murray was head of the one, and Huntley the 1569. 
other. So, ſuppoſing this writing not to be Wy w 


forged, what opinion can a man have of the 
atteſtation of one {worn enemy againſt ano- 
ther? As to the carl of Argyle, Buchanan 
affirms, he was retired a little before to his 
own houſe; ſo that it is not probable he 
ſhould join with the earl of Huntley to frame 
this certificate at the time it muſt be ſuppoſed 
to be drawn, If it was dated, we might ſpeak 
of it with more certainty, 3 
Wie do openly proteſt and witneſs theſe 
« things following. In the month of Decem- 
ber, 1566.” | 
This way of beginning argues it was ſome 
time ſince the things they are going to men- 
tion were tranſacted. | . 
« When the queen was at Craigmillar, 
* Murray and Lidington acknowledged be- 


4 fore-us, that Morton, Lindſay and Ruth- 
« yen, ſlew David Rizzo, with no other in- 


tent than to ſave Murray, who was at that 
c very time to be proſcribed.” | 

I have already made appear by the teſti- 
mony of Melvil, that the earl of Murray, far 
from owning that Rizzo was killed on his 
account, would not join with the party of 
the murderers, but remained conſtantly at- 
tached to the queen. Beſides, the ear] of 
Argyle, author of this proteſtation, was then 
a fi;gitive as well as Murray, and was no leſs 
to be condemned than he; and yet, he ſpeaks 
here of this aftair, as if he Me. a ſtranger 
to it, tho' he was the mott conſiderable of 
thoſe who were to be baniſhed, and tho' Mel- 
vil affirms, it was or his ano the others ſake, 
who had taken arms againſt the queen, Mur- 
ray excepted, that Rizzo was murdered. | 

« Therefore that they might not appear 
«© ungrateful, they greatly deſired that Mor- 
ce ton, and the 4 | that were baniſhed for 
« Rizzo's murder, might be recalled.” 

What has Lidington to do here, when he 
was never concerned in Rizzo's affair? And 
wherein conſiſted his ingratitude, if the exiles 
were not recalled ? - £4 

“Rut this they ſaid could not be done un- 
« leſs the queen were divorced from her huf- 
* band.” | 1 25 | oy 
Rizzo was killed by the king's order, and 


in his preſence, and ſolely, according to the 


author of the proteſtation, to ſave the earl of 
Murray. The point was to get the murderers 
recalled, who had been baniſhed for this mur- 
der committed by the king's order, and theſe 
exiles cannot be recalled by the queen, the 
only perſon offended, unleſs ſhe is divorced 
from the king. Let this conſequence be well 
examined, and ir will never be thought, that 
the carl of Huntley and Argyle were ſo weak 
as to reaſon in fo wretched a manner. In De- 
cember, 1569, that is, about the time of the 
prince's baptiſm, the king was looked upon 
as a Cypher, and expoſed to all ſorts of inſults 
from the queen. 
« Which they promiſed to accompliſh, 
ce would we but give our conſent.” | 
At that time the earl of Murray had no 
credit at court. It was Botlwell that 5775 
| | all. 


Book XVII. The Reign of ELIZABETH. 
1569. all. 1 do not know how it ſtood then with Li- 


amaton. However, Murray and Lidington are 
repreſented here as the perſons that were to be 
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The artifice of theſe words which the queen 1569. 
Is made to ſpeak, conſiſt in this; the queen. 


the chief agents in accompliſhing the queen's 
divorce, and as wanting for that purpoſe only 
the bare conſent of the earls of Huntley and 
Argyle. This is by no means probable. 

« Afterwards Murray promiſed to me 
« (Huntley) that my antient inheritance 
© ſhould be reftored to me, and I ſhould be 
* an everlaſting favourite with the exiles, it I 
ce would but countenance the divorce.” 


The author of the proteſtation has con- 


having commanded all theſe lords to do 
nothing with reſpect to her divorce, Murray 
and Lidington found no other way to get the 
exiles recalled, but by cauſing the king to be 
murdered. As if the king alone was an invin- 
ſible obſtacle to the recalling of the baniſhed 
lords, who killed Rizzo by his orders, and in 
his preſence. I confeſs this reaſoning appears 
to me incomprehenſible. | 

« A few days after, the king happening to 
« be murdered in an execrable manner.“ 


founded the times. Murray having then no /- What has been juſt related paſſed in De- 


power, could not make any ſuch promiſe to 
the earl of Huntley. None but Bothwell was 
able to make and perform it. Beſides, it is 
not likely the queen, when ſhe recalled the 
earl of Huntley, who was condemned to die, 
ſhould ſtill detain his antient inheritance 
which had been confiſcated. 


“Then we applied to Bothwell for his con- 


« {ent alſo? ” 

This confounds the whole Hiſtory of Scot- 
land. Murray and Lidington are made» au- 
thors of the project of the queen's divorce, and 
the ear] of Bothwell, as one who is only to 
give his conſent, tho! it is certain, he had then 
an abſolute {way over the queen, who married 
him very ſoon atter. e 

« And laſtly, we came to the queen, and 
« Lidington in the name of us all, earneſtly 


& © ſjntreated her to reverſe the baniſhment 


* of Morton, Lindſay, and Ruthven. The 
e king's faults and offences againſt the queen 
« and the realm, he aggravated with very 
« great bitterneſs ; and ſhewed how much it 
«© concerned the queen and ſtate, that the 
ce divorce ſhonld be made out of hand, it be- 
*« ing impoſſible for the king and queen to 
c live together in Scotland with ſafety.“ 

Can it be conceived, that to induce the 
queen to pardon men who had killed her fa- 
vourite in her preſence, and by the king her 
husband's expreſs order, there ſhould be oc- 


caſion to aggravate the king's faults, and de- 


monſtrate to the queen, that ſhe muſt be di- 
vorced from him. 

ec She anſwered, ſhe had rather withdraw 
« for a time into France, till her husband 
*© ſhould be ſenſible of the errors of his youth, 
© being unwilling any thing ſhould be done to 
« her ſon's prejudice, or her own diſhonour.“ 

The author of this proteſtation repreſents 
the queen in December, 1566, as being un- 
der oppreſſion, and ſpeaking of retiring into 
France till the king ſhould be pleaſed to amend 
his errors. This ſuffices to ſhew, that the 
whole is a forgery ; for it is not likely, the 
earls of Huntley and Argyle ſhould talk in 
this manner. 

« To this Lidington replied, We who are 
* of your council will look to them. Bur I 
command you, fays ſhe, to do nothing that 
may blemiſh my honour or offend my con- 
ſcience. Let the thing remain as it 1s, till 
« God pleaſes to provide a remedy from 


« above; that which you imagine may be 


for my good, may, I fear, turn to my hurt.“ 


cember, 1566, according to the proteſtation, 
and the king was killed in February, 1567, 
that is, two months after. 


| Now, can it be 
ſuppoſed, that the earls of Huntley and Ar- 


gyle could poſſibly be ſo miſtaken, as to call 


two months © a few days? ” 
« We do, from the inward teſtimonies of 


« our conſciences, hold it for certain, that - 


« Murray and Lidington were the authors, 
« contrivers, and abettors of this regicide.” 


The inference the author of this paper 


would draw, that the eatls of Murray and 
Lidington were the contrivers of the King's 
murder, from their having projected the 
queen's divorce, appearing to him, without 
doubt, liable to ſtrong objections, he ſeems 
to give it up in part, when he grounds it 
wholly upon the inward teftimony of Hunt- 
ley's and Argyle's conſciences. 

«© Whoerer were the actors.“ 

It was notorious that Bothwell was the con- 


triver of the king's murder, and Camden 
himſelf makes no ſcruple to own it, joining 
however the earl of Murray with him. But 


the author of the proteſtation durit not name 
him, becauſe it was giving a ſenſible wound 
to the queen's honour, who, within a few 
months, married the- murderer. | 

I ſhall only add one remark, which to me 
ſeems deciſive to demonſtrate the forgery of 
this paper. Lidington was never accuſed but 
in this writing only, of being concerned in 
king Henry's murder. On the other hand, 
ſo far was he from being Conſidered. as an 


enemy to the queen, that he was rather very 


much ſuſpected by the young King's and the 


earl of Murray's party, and not without rea- 


ſon. What Melvil ſays of him, and of the 
occaſion of the York and Hampton- court con- 
ferences, is a clear evidence that he continued 
in the regent's party, only to have oppor- 
tunities to ſerve the queen. Buchanan con- 
firms Melvil's teſtimony, in a book, entitled, 
the Camelion, wherein he pretends to ſhew, 
that Lidington betrayed the young king's 
party, and in his Hiſtory he drops many the 


like expreſſions againſt him. Now, how can 


it be thought, that the earl of Huntley and 
Argyle, heads of the queen's party, thould 
be ignorant, that Lidington was privately la- 
bouring for them? If they knew it, it is by no 


means likely, that at the very time when 1 


dington was at York or Hampton- court, and 
frequently conferring with the duke of Nor- 
folk, to hinder the earl of Murray from ac- 


cuſing 


Mary de- 
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1569. cuſing the queen, theſe two chiefs of the party 
WV ſhould publickly accuſe their ſecret friend ot 
being author ot the King's murder ; eſpecially 
as there was not the leaft ground for ſuch a 
charge. Bur very poſſibly, the author of the 
proteſtat ion was ignorant of Lidington's ſecret 
practices, and ſeeing him among thoſe who 
attended the regent at York, imagined he 
might ſafely join them together in the {ame 
accuſation. : 

But however this be, tho' this proteſtati- 
on be as true as it appears to be counterfeit, 
ir cannot ſerve for proof to ſupport what Cam- 
den advances concerning the carl of Murray, 
becauſe it will be ſtill true, that it came from 

one of his moſt mortal enemies. I return to 
what paſſed in Scotland during the year 1569. 
ent Soon after the duke of Chateleraut's arreſt, 
ogg the regent convened the chief of the nobility 
folk's de- at Perth, to communicate to them certain let- 
ſigns. ters he had received, upon which it was ne- 
Melvil. ceſſary to conſult together. The firſt was from 
a friend in England, to give him notice of the 
conſpiracy in Nos of the duke of Norfolk to 
eſpouſe the queen of Scots, telling him with- 
al, the conſpiracy was in ſuch a ſtate, that all 
the forces of Great-Britain were not capable 
of preventing its ſucceſs; and adviſing 
him, therefore, to think in time of his own 
affairs. 5 
The ſecond letter was from queen Mary, 
ſires her and directed to the ſtates of Scotland. It was 
my s to deſire, that the validity of her marriage 
Been wi h the earl of Bothwell might be examined, 
may be adding, it there appeared any eſſential defect 
nulled. 
Buchanan. ſhould be diſſolved. As Bothwell was ſtill a- 
| live in Denmark, it was neceſlary his mar- 
riage with the queen ſhould be annulled, be- 
fore ſhe could eſpouſe the duke of Norfolk; 
and for this reaſon ſhe wanted the ſtates of 
Scotland to get it diflolved, pretending only 
to give her conſent to it, tho' ſhe could not 
proceed without it. 2 
Queen E- The third letter was from queen Elizabeth, 
lizabeth's to the ſame ſtates, to demand one of theſe 
8 three things in favour of Mary, The firſt, 
fates of That ſhe ſhould be reſtored to the throne 
Scotland © as formerly. "The ſecond, that ſhe ſhould 


The regent 


Camden. cc third, that ſhe might live in Scotland, with 
© ſuch honours, as ſhould not be pre judicial 
« to the king's authority.” Camden, who 
agrees in this with Buchanan, will have it, 
that theſe demands of Elizabeth are to be 
conſidered as the effect of her compaſſion for 
the queen of Scots. But were was the com- 
paſſion, to propoſe to the ſtates three things 
{o diſproportionate, and to leave the choice to 
them? She knew, the two firſt would be re- 
jected, and tho' the third ſhould be accepted, 
many difficulties would occur before it could 
be ſettled. Thus, what Camden conſiders as 
an effect of Elizabeth's pity, was in truth only 


Buchanan and Spotiſwood. 


in it, ſhe would very willingly conſent, it 


for Mary. © reign jointly with the king, her ſon. The 


+ Melvil ſays, Kircaldie reſcued Lidington, with the conſent of the king's 
was an intimate friend, and great admirer of the laird of Grange. Rapin, 


of ENGLAND. 


a conſequence of the project ſhe had formed to 1569, 
prolong the affair, under the ſpecious colour Cw 
of favouring her priſoner. 

The Scotch lords aſſembled at Perth, No anſwer 
thought Mary's letter ought not to be an- {ent to 
{wered, becauſe ſhe addreſſed to the ſtates, as wand 
if ſhe was ſtill their queen, which they would Buchanan. 
not allow. She did what ſhe could to remove 
this difficulty ; but all her endeavours ſerved 
only to confirm them the more in their reſolu- 
tion. They were far from being willing to 
facilitate the queen's marriage with the duke 
of Norfolk, by cauſing Bothwell's to be nulled. 

Mary, who did not know they were ſo well 
acquainted with her ſecrets, complained very 
much of their ſcrupling to diſſolve a marriage, 
which had ſerved them for a cloke to take 
arms againſt her; but her complaints were 
little regarded. N | 

As to Elizabeth's demands, the lords re- The an- 
ſolved to reject the two firſt, and accept the 3 of the 
third, if Mary would be ſatisfied with it, and 3 


lords to 


ſent their anſwer to the court of England by Elizabeth. 


a young gentleman; but Elizabeth, who only Thuanus. 
ſought to gain time, wrote to them, that ſhe 
deſired a perſon of more conſideration to be 
ſent to confer with her about ſo weighty an 


affair. For this reaſon the lords deputed Ro- 
bert Pitcairn. 


e arreſt= 


Norfolk's project gave the whole party, ed; 


proceeding rendered Kircaldie very ſuſpicious 
to the king's whole party +. WE 

In the interim, the duke of Norfolk being Mary's 
ſent to the tower, without effecting any thing faction 
of his projects, all Mary's deſigns, as well in Srows 
Scotland as England, vaniſhed into air. Soon 8. * * 
after, the earls of Huntley and Argyle were 8 
reconciled to the regent, and ſubmitted to the ö 
king's authority. By that the queen's ſaction 
was in a manner extinguiſhed for ſome time. 
This ſhews how much queen Mary and her 
adherents relied on the duke of Norfolk. I 
ſhall cloſe this year with a brief account of 
what paſſed in France and the Netherlands. 

The war continued in France during the The affairs 
whole year 1569. On the 13th of March of France. 
was fought the battle of Jarnac, wherein the Mezerai. 


-. 


: le was accuſed of having had a hand in the late king's murder, as is obſerved above. Buchanan. | 
+ He counterfeited a warrant under the regent's hand, by vertue of which Lidington was delivered into his hands. 


party, which 1s not very likely, Melvil 


fy prince 


borders. 
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1569. prince of Conde was killed. D'Andelot, the 


Www admiral's brother, did not long ſurvive him. 
Some time after, the duke of Deuxponts led an 
army into France, to the aſſiſtance of the Hu- 
guenots, but died there in June, leaving the 
command of the army to count Mansfeldt, 
who joined the admiral. With this re- inforce- 
ment the admiral laid ſiege to Poictiers, but 
was forced to raiſe it in September. In Octo- 
ber, the Huguenots loſt the battle of Moncon- 
tour. This defeat obliged the admiral to ſend 
for a ſpeedy aid from Elizabeth, who lent him 
money upon the queen of Navarre's jewels; 
which were ſent to her in pawn. She alſo 
permitted a company of 100 gentlemen-vo- 
Junteers to be raiſed, to ſerve in the army of 
the Huguenots *®, The campaign ended with 
the taking of St. Jean d'Angeli, which the 
king became maſter of before the end of 
October. | | 

The duke of Alva ſtill continued his op- 
preſſions in the Netherlands. He had ſet up 
the inquitition, and ordered the council of 
Trent to be received, as well as the new bi- 
ſhops, whoſe juriſdiction had been hitherto re- 
jected. The bloody council ſtil] acted with 
jury. The privileges of the cities, univer- 
ſities, provinces, were delivered to the king's 
mcrcy. In a word, the duke of Alva ordered 
the hundredth part of the revenues to be paid 
to the King, after that, the twentieth part of 
the real, and the tenth of the perſonal, eſtates, 
every time they were fold. Some of the ma- 
giſtrates of the towns having the boldneſs to 
appeal to the king from theſe ordinances, were 
ſeverely puniſhed. In ſhort, theſe provinces 
being now conſidered by the Spaniards, but 
as a conquered country, all were driven to 
deſpair. : | 

1570. The beginning of the next year 15 70, the 
The earl ear] of Ts bake notice that the earl of 
of Nor- Northumberland was concealed in Scotland, 


The affairs 
of the 
Low- 
Countries. 
Grotius. 


humber- NODE. : 
land is found means to ſeiſe him, and committed him 
ſeiſedin to priſon at Lochlevin. Camden ſays, he of- 


Scotland. fered to deliver this lord to Elizabeth, in ex- 


Camden. change for the queen of Scots. But this is 
not likely, for Mary was better guarded in Eng- 
land than ſhe could be in Scotland, and Mur- 
ray was not ignorant of Elizabcth's reaſons 
never to releaſe her. 1 | 

The car! A few days after, Murray was ſhot through | 
of overt the body by one of the family of Hamilton, who 
ned. pretended it to be only in revenge of a private 


Buchanan. injury; but it ſoon appeared to be by the di- 
Some Scots rection of the queen's faction. On the mor- 
Tavage the roh, the Scots and the Carrs, great friends of 
Engin the queen, entered England in arms, and de- 
Camden.  ftroyed the borders with fire and ſword. As 
| they had no private reaſon to make this incur- 
ſion, it is eaſy to perceive, they were encou- 
raged by the heads of the queen's faction, 
who were willing to try to give a new turn to 
| affairs. Their ſcheme was this : 
Motives of The queen's faction was ruined, and with- 
this inva- out any likelihood of being ever able to riſe 


ſion. py | 
Buchanan. Again, becauſe the earl of Murray could be 
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ſafely ſent for from France and Spain, and the 


x33 
always ſure of aſſiſtance from England, in 1570. 
caſe of neceſſity ; wherefore the heads of that Www. 
faction, who had ſubmitted to the king againſt 

their wills, formed new projects. They con- 
ſidered the ſtrict union between England and 
Scotland, as a ſtrong fence againſt all their en- 
terpriſes in favour of Mary, and therefore re- 

ſolved to break it at any rate. To ſucceed, 

they deemed ir neceſſary before all things, to 
aſſaſſinate the earl of Murray, that the king- 

dom might for ſome time be in a ſort of anar- 

chy, as it happened indeed; that done, they 
hoped, by provoking the Engliſh on their 
borders, they ſhould excite them to a revenge 

on all the Scots without diſtinction; that this 

would revive the old enmity between the two 
rations, and fo all Scotland would be united 
againſt England ; that then ſuccours might be 


project be reſumed of invading the borders of 
England, whilſt the Catholicks ſhould on their 
part act within the kingdom. The lord Sea- 
ton's ambaſly to the duke of Alva, and the 
pope's bull, of which I ſhall preſently ſpeak, : 
plainly ſhew, this was their intent, tho' Cam- 
den is pleaſed to conſider the invaſion of the 
Engliſh borders, as a mere caprice of the Scots 
and Carrs. ; - | 
Immediately after the earl of Murray's Lidington 
death, Kircaldie releaſed Lidington, who uſed 5 ſet at 
all his art to hinder the king's party from pro- _— 
ceeding to the election, of a new regent, in- 
timating, that Scotland would never be in 
peace, unleſs a regent were choſen who ſhould 
be approved by the two parties, and conſe- 
quently it was neceſſary to aſſemble the great 
men of both ſides, that they might agree to= 
gether, In what he ſaid there was the ap- 
pearance of good ; but he knew, it would be 
difficult to get all the great men together in one 
place, and tho? they ſhould meet, they would 
never agree upon the choice. However, this 
ſerved to gain time, in the expectation queen 
Elizabeth, by reſolving to revenge the injury 
the had received, would drive all the Scots to 
deſpair, and unite them all againſt her. He 
ſucceeded in the firft part of his deſign, and 
by his intrigues managed it fo, that the elec- 
tion of a regent was deferred. But he was | 
not ſo happy in the other part of his project; 
for Elizabeth and her council were too wile Elizabeth 
to fall into the ſnare. On the contrary, the avoids the 
more they found that endeavours were uſed to 2 laid 
unite all the Scots in one party, the more they * 
judged it neceſſary to keep them divided, no- 
thing being ſo advantageous to Elizabeth as to 
foment confuſion and diſcord in that kingdom, 
till ſhe could take other meaſures. | 
To that purpoſe ſhe ſent Randolph into She com- 
Scotland, to complain of the inroad made in- roms oo 
to England; bur inſtead of laying the fault or; of the 
upon the whole nation, as the authors of the peace, but 
invaſion expected, the ſaid withal by her am- not of the 
baſlador, be was very ſenſible, thoſe who whole 
overned Scotland were not concerned in the Nele. 
inſult on the Engliſh, and, theretore, ſhe. was i 


* They were commanded by Henry Champernoon, with this motto on his colours, © Finem det mihi vertus”. 


Amongſt the volunte 
vil's Mem, 


Vol. II. 


ers was Walter Raleigh, a very young man, who now firſt began to be taken notice of. Mel- 
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570. willing to diſtinguiſh the innocent from the 
WV guilty ; that ſhe demanded however a ſuitable 
reparation, and if they who were at the helm 
could not procure it for her, ſhe offered them 
the aſſiſtance of her forces; that in caſe they 
refuſed it, ſhe would ſend an army iuto Seot- 
land, not to attack the whole nation, but to 
puniſh ſach only as wantonly, and without 
provocation, had inſulted the Engliſh. As it 
was then a time of anarchy, there being no 
regent yet, the giving the ambaſſador an an- 
ſwer was put off till May, when the ſtates 
would be aſſembled. Randolph inſiſted not 
upon a ſpeedy anſwer, contenting himſelf 
with exhorting the Scots to peace and con- 
cord, whilſt he privately laboured to cheriſh 
their diviſions, and hinder their union. This 
is what Melvil clearly ſhews in his Memoirs. 
In the interim, Elizabeth prepared an army, 
which ſhe intended to ſend into Scotland, as 
well to revenge her ſ{ubjeQs, as to ſupport 
the king's party, and cauſe a regent to be 
elected, who ſhould not be againſt the intereſt 
of England. 85 

Tho' the heads of the queen's faction ſaw 
in Scot. Elizabeth did not fall into their ſuare, they 
land a- endeavoured, however, to provoke her, and 
gainſt Eli- incenſe her againſt the whole nation, by libels 
zabeth, and {landers which they took care to publiſh; 
ar zue but all their artifices were not capable of 
fare, making her alter her courſe. In the interim, 
Buchanan. her army which was to be commanded by the 
earl of Suſſex, was preparing with all poſſible 
expedition. > 

In the mean time, Mary's adherents taking 
courage ſince the earl of Murray's death, held 
frequent councils upon the ſituation of their 
affairs, their view being to gain time, in ex- 

ectation of the ſuccours which Verac, the 
French envoy *, put them in hopes of. They 
expected likewiſe an aid from the Nether- 
lands, and as theſe ſaccours could not be ready 
ſo ſoon as they wiſhed, they endeavoured to 
amuſe the king's party by propoſals gf agree- 
ment ; but theſe laſt conſtantly refuſed to 
conclude any thing before the aſſembly of the 
ſtares. „ 
In this interval, the laird of Grange releaſed 
the duke of Chateleraut, the lord Herris, and 


Libels 
publiſhed 


Grange 
ſets his 


eee the reſt of the priſoners, and thereby the 
Melvil. queen's party was ere ſtrengthened. 
t muſt, however, have been ſtill very weak, 


fince it could act but by negotiations. Be this 
as it will, the heads of that party reſolved to 
meet at Linlichgow, by the name of the ſtates, 
ſince, there being no regent, they thought 
they had as much right to convene the ſtates 
as the other party. In this aſſembly they 
vainly ſought means to engage England to 
break with the whole Scotch nation. Eliza- 
beth was too much upon her guard to be eaſi- 
ly ſurpriſed. At laſt perceiving they could 
not ſucceed, they believed it neceſſary for their 
ſafety to try to become maſters of Edinburgh. 
But as this could not be effected by force, 
they deſired the magiſtrates of Edinburgh to 
permit them to hold their aſſembly in the city. 


This was readily granted; but the inhabitants 1570. 
kept ſo ſtrift a watch, that the project of the MN 
queen's adherents was fruſtrated. In the in- 

terim, there were ſundry negotiations be- 

1 ng the two parties which came to no- 

thing. 

Preſently after, upon news of the earl of The Eng- 
Suſſex's being come to Berwick, the aſſembly liſh army 
of Edinburgh broke up. The heads had now ,** 885 
ſent deputies to Elizabeth, to try to divert Elizabeth 
the impending ſtorm, and to gain time, till accepts of 
the arrival of the French ſuccours. They even me um- 
offered to make her umpire, and were ſo well ene 

. ween the 
ſeconded by the French ambaſſadors, that ſhe ty parties, 
readily conſented to be mediatrix between the ſaving 
two parties. Bur ſhe pretended, the affair, however 
for which ſhe ſent an army into Scotland, had the 1 
no relation to the differences between the two che chor, 
parties, for it was only to chaſtiſe the violators of the in- 
of the peace, who were owned by neither par- vaſion. 
ty, without, however, either being able to pro- Buchanan. 
cure her any ſatisfaction. So the carl of Suſ- 9 
ſex received no counter- orders. When that 
general was come to Berwick, the duke of 
Chateleraut ſent Melvil to know whether he 
intended to join one of the parties, or endea- 
vour their reconciliation. Melvil ſays in his 
Memoirs, that in his conferences with the 
earl of Suſſex, he found the earl had orders 
indeed to favour the king's party, but would 
not quite diſcourage the queen's. He infers 
that his chief view was to continue the troubles 
in Scotland, which is very likely. 

The Engliſh army entering Scotland in 2 eat] 
April, ravaged the lands of the Scots and 2 n 
Carrs, and thoſe who were concerned in the Scotland. 
late incurſion into England. Camden fays, He pu- 
in this expedition were burnt above zoo niſnes the 
houſes, and about 50 caſtles. Melvil adds, >: cap 
the earl of Suſſex aſſaulted and took the caſtles peace. 
of Hume and Falſt, belonging to the lord Camden: 
Hume, to oblige him, who had hitherto re- 
mained in a ſort of neutrality, to declare for 
Mary's party, leſt the balance ſhould incline 
too much to the king's fide. This conjetture — 
is grounded upon the project formed by the 
queen's faction, to unite all Scotland, and up- 
on Elizabeth's intereſt to prevent ſuch an 
union. 7 

The beginning of May, the ſtates ſummon- The 6.40 
ed in the king's name, met at Edinburgh. called in 
Their firſt care was to depute Robert Pitcairn the king's 
to Elizabeth, to beſpeak her favour, and ac- name 


" meet, 
quaint her, they were ready to chuſe a regent "x AED 


to her hking. 

Whilſt Pitcairn was on his way, Mary's The ſiege 
adherents beſieged the caſtle of Glaſcow, of Glaſ- 
which made a braver defence than they ex- cow. 
pected. The earl of Suſſex having notice of 1 
it, detached Sir William Drury, governor of n. 
Berwick, with 1000 foot, and 200 horſe. At 
their approach, the beſiegers re tired, and diſ- 
perſed themſelves in the mountains. In the in- 
terim Drury being joined by a body of Scotch 
royaliſts, ravaged the lands of the Hamiltons, 
and took the caſtle of that name, belonging to 
the duke of Chateleraut. | 


* Thuanus calls him Verac, and ſpeaks of him as one ſent by the Guiſes, and not by the king of France, The 


Engliſh and Scots call him Virac, and mention him as the French king's envoy, Rapin, 


In 
5 


Book XVII 
11 


In the mean time, Pitcairn returning from 


WL England, reported to to the ſtates, that Eliza- 


Elizabeth 
requires a 


ſuſpenſion 


of arms. 


beth thought it very ſtrange, that ſince Mur- 
ray's death ſhe had not been informed of the 
poſture of affairs in Scotland; that her igno- 


Buchanan, rance in that reſpe& had kept her in ſuſpence, 


concerning the conrſe ſhe was to take; that, 
at length, tired with continual follicitations, 
the had conſented, that a conference ſhould be 
held between the two parties, wherein ſhe 
was very willing to act as a mediatrix, pro- 
vided they would both refrain from violent 
methods, and leave things as they were; 
that ſhe deſired, therefore, the ſtates to ob- 
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the captive queen. Monluc, biſhop of Valence, 


time pope Pius V. cauſed a bull, 


135 
1570. 


came to London, and very earneſtly follicited www. 


the queen of Scots's liberty. The Spaniſh am- 
baſſador was no leſs urgent for the ſame. The 


lots in 
England 
to free 


queen was the more jealous of the zeal of queen 
France and Spain for Mary, as at the fame Mary: 


laſt year, to be fixed up in the night in ſeve- 


ral -places in London, whereby he excommu- 


nicared Elizabeth, and abſolved her ſubjects 
from their oath of allegiance. On the othet 
hand, it was diſcovered, that ſome Norfolk 
gentlemen had reſolved to take arms and raiſe 
a rebellion in that county. This conſpiracy 


ſerve this condition, and defer the election of ,, being diſcovered, the authors were appre- 
a regent till the ſucceſs of the conference hended; but the queen pardoned all but three, 
ſhould be known. This demand very much two of whom were John Throckmorton, and 
embarraſſed the ſtates. They could remain no Felton, who poſted up the bull. Soon after, 
longer without a head, and yet, durſt not diſ- ſhe heard alſo that two of the earl of Derby's 
oblige the queen of England, who alone was ſons had plotted to free the queen of Scots. 
able to ſupport them. Wherefore they re- As John Leſley, biſhop of Roſs, who aRed as 
ſolved to cle& an Inter-Rex, who could be Mary's ambaſſador, was the chief promoter of 
' revoked without any conſequence, and the all theſe plots, it was thought fit to confine 
Choice fell upon the carl of Lenox, then in him again to the biſhop of London's palace. 


- _ conſent, that they might chuſe a regent, and of Northumberland's conſpiracy. Notwith- 
recommending to them the earl of Lenox, ſtanding the juſt ſuſpicions which all theſe ma- 

who was inſtantly choſen. | chinations might raiſe in the queen of the 

The re- 

gene rakes ing from Spain money and ammunirion, took head of Mary's party, he was diſcharged from 


rechin, the field, and ſtored the caſtle of Brechin. 
8 rag Soon after, the earl of Lenox arrived in preſſed great ſorrow for his fault, and proteſt- 


Re Scotland, and when the ſtates broke up, re- ed by word of mouth and under his hand, that 


and 


troops. ſolved to recover the caſtle which was of ſo he would never more think of matrying the 
p : | | 8 
Camden. great importance. He aſſembled for that pur- queen of Scots. 

Melvil. 


poſe his forces at Linlithgow, and demanded 


It was not difficult for Elizabeth to perceive, 
artill 


ery and ammunition of Grange, governor that the queen of Scots was the ſole cauſe of 


In the interim, the earl of Huntley receiv- duke of Norfolk, who was conſidered as the 


dated the Camden. 


huanus. 


England. Soon after, they received a letter He was but lately releaſed, having been ar- 
from Elizabeth, acquainting them with her reſted for being deeply concerned in the earl 


the tower; but it was not till after he had ex- 


Elizabeth's 
reaſons to 
detain 


of the caſtle of Endinburgh, who refuſed all theſe embarraſſments. If repoſe would Mary in 
them, on pretence he would not be inſtru- have followed, upon her releafe, ſhe would priſon. 


mental in ſhedding the blood of his country- have willingly freed her; but tho Mary's ad- 
men. Grange was properly of rhe queen's herents, and thoſe who ſollicited in her be- 
party, but had other views than the reſt of half, pretended, they acted only from a mo- 
her friends. His project was to ſer himſelf at tive of compaſſion, and exclaimed againſt the 
the head of a third party, with which he pre- injuſtice of detaining her in priſon, Elizabeth 
tended the other two ſhould join, to reftore was not 1gnorant, that their views extended 


the queen to the crown upon certain terms. much farrher. The pope, Spain, the houſe of 


This was the cauſe of his ruin, as will here- Lorrain, the duke of Alva, the Engliſh, Scotch, 
after appear. Sir James Melvil, author of the and Iriſh Catholicks confined not themſelves 
Memoirs ſo often quored, was in the fame to the freeing the unhappy queen from capti- 
ſentiments, as he diſcovers in ſeveral places, vitv ; their view was to ſet her on the throne 
but, probably, waited for a more favourable of England. Conſequently it was more dan- 

_- opporrnbtity e erous for Elizabeth to releaſe her than to 
Grange's refuſal hindered not the regent keep her confined. But ſhe did not think 
from becoming maſter of Brechin, and com- proper to diſcloſe her thoughts, as on their 


pelling the earl of Huntley to fly to the moun- part her enemies were extremely careful to 


tains, where it was not eaſy to purſue him. conceal their deſigns. She continued, there- 
Not long after, the queen's party obtained a fore, to feign, that ſhe deſired nothing more 
truce, at queen Elizabeth's inſtance, who earneſtly, than to find means to reſtore Mary 
fonght only to prolong the affair; as on their to the throne of Scotland, provided it could be 
part, the queen's adherents tried to gain time, done without. danger to England. To this 


to wait the effects of the duke of Alva's pro- end ſhe ſent Cecil, to make her ſome captious 


miſes. Some time before, they had ſent the propofals, tending only to dazzle the publick. 
lord Seaton to him to defire aid, and he Mary hearing the propoſals, returned a general 
promiſed them 10,000 men; bur the diforders anſwer, declining to give a particular reply to 
which unexpectedly aroſe in the Netherlands, each article, without the conſent of the heads 
hindered him from performing his promiſe. of her party in Scotland, to whom the deſired 

Whilſt theſe things paſſed in Scotland, ſe- they ſhould be communicated, that they 
vera} plots were forming in England, to free might anſwer them as they ſhould think pro- 
| N 
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per. The propoſals with the anſwers were to 
this effect, | 

I. The queen of Scots ſhall ratify the treaty 
of Edinburgh, and renounce her claim to the 
crown of England, during the life of queen 
Elizabeth, and her iſſue. 
_ Anſwer. Agreed. 

II. She ſhall not make nor renew alliance 
with any power whatever againſt England. 

Anſwer. By renouncing the alliance of 
France, the queen will forfeit her dower, and 
the Scotch nation be great loſers; wherefore 
the queen of England muſt make amends for 
theſe things ſome other way. 

III. She ſhall admit no foreign troops into 
Scotland. 

Anſwer. Agreed, with this reſtriction, un- 
leſs ſhe is not able with her own forces to ſup- 
preſs the rebellions of her ſubjects. 

IV. She ſhall hold no intelligence with the 
Engliſh or Iriſh, without the queen of Eng- 
land's knowledge. | 
Anſwer. Agreed, provided the queen of 
England will hold none with the Scots. 

V. She ſhall deliver up the Engliſh and R 
riſh rebels. | . 

Anſwer. If there are any Engliſh or Iriſh 
rebels in Scotland, they muſt be demand- 


ed of thoſe who have taken arms againſt their 


ueen. 
, VI. She ſhall make the Engliſh border- 
ers amends for the loſſes ſuſtained in the late 
invaſion. | 1 : 
Anſwer. Commiſſioners on both ſides ſhall 
be appointed to examine the damages which 
were done. | 
VII. She ſhall proſecute, and puniſh ac- 
cording to law, the murderers of king Henry 
and of the earl of Murray. 
Anſwer. Agreed. | 
VIII. She ſhall give her ſon for hoſtage. 
Anſwer. Her ſon is not in her power. 
IX. She ſhall not marry any Engliſhman 


without the queen of England's knowledge, 


Nor any other without 
of Scotland. ; 
- Anſwer To be tied to theſe terms is a 
thing unworthy of a queen. 

X. The Scots ſhall not paſs into Ireland 
without the queen of England's permiſſion. 

Anſwer. Agreed, provided the Iriſh be 
not ſuffered to paſs into Scotland without the 


the conſent of the ſtates 


queen of Scots's leave. 


X1. She ſhall give ſix hoſtages of the queen 


of England's naming. 


Anſwer. Agrecd, provided the duke of 


Chateleraut, the earls of Huntley, Argyle, 


and Athol be excepted. 

XII. If ſhe attempt any thing againſt qeen 
Elizabeth, ſhe ſhall forfeit the right ſhe claims 
to the crown of England. | 

Anſwer. Agreed, on condition that in the 
like caſe the queen of England will be liable 
to ſome equivalent penalty. 

XIII. The caſtles of Hume and Falſt ſhall 
by. three years in the poſſeſſion of the Eng- 
liſh. | 5 

Anſwer. This cannot be granted; on the 
tontrary, the queen of England is requir- 
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cd to reſtore theſe caſtles to the lord Hume. 


1570. 


XIV. Some places on the borders of Gal. 


loway or Cantyr ſhall be put into the hands 
of the Engliſh, to hinder the Scots from ia- 
feſting Ireland. 


Anſwer. To deliver ſuch places to the 


Engliſh would be creating a perpetual war in 
Scotland. | 

All theſe articles ſhall be confirmed and ra- 
tified by the ſtates. . 

There is no anſwer to this article. 

It would be very caſy, in examining of 
theſe propoſals, to ſhew that ſome were only 


to create a belief of Elizabeth's acting with 


mode ration and ſincerity ; that others were 
but ſnares to ſurpriſe the queen of Scots; and 
that ſome there were, the execution whereof 
was impracticable. Elizabeth's deſign, there- 
fore, was only to amuſe. : 

On the other hand, the anſwers were as 
little proper to procu:e an agreement be- 
tween the two queens. They who drew theſe 


. anſwers, pretended, that Mary ſhould treat 
Elizabeth, upon equal terms, as ſhe might 


have done, had ſhe been on her throne at 
Edinburgh; but the Engliſh meant no ſuch 
thing, 
the poiat was to releaſe and reſtore her to her 
throne, She accepted theſe conditions to 
obtain rheſe two great advantages ; but with- 


al ſhe is made to ſay, that ſhe F rug ci 


zabeth ſhould be bound to the like or equi- 
yalent terms. This was as much as to ſay, 


that otherwiſe ſhe would not accept what was 


offered her. Nothing could be more grateful 
to Elizabeth, ſince it was a certain means to 
prolong the negotiation. Had Mary accept- 


ed theſe propoſals without any reſtriction, the 
would, perhaps, have embarraſſed Elizabeth's 


council ; at leaſt, they would have been for- 
ced to ſeek means to obſtruct the execution, 
and thereby the fault would manifeſtly have 
been on the fide of the court of England. 
Elizabeth, it is certain, had no deſire to re- 
leaſe her priſoner on any terms whatever. 
She was a very dangerous rival, even when in 
priſon, how much more had ſhe been at liber- 
ty? From her return to Scotland, upon the 
death of her husband, ſhe had never ceaſed 
holding intelligence in England, to try to ex- 
cite the Engliſh to rebellion, This is what 
very evidently appears in Melvil's Me- 
moirs. Her misfortune to fall into the hands 
of Elizabeth did not make her diſcontinue 
her practices. On the other hand, the pro- 
ject of her marriage with the duke of Nor- 
folk, the earl of Northumberland's conſpiracy, 
and the correſpondence of her adherents with 
foreign courts, tended only to raiſe her to the 
throne of England, even in queen Elizabeth's 
lifetime. In ſhort, it was manifeſt, the pope, 
the king of Spain, the princes of Lorrain, the 
Engliſh Catholicks, al-the Iriſh, and part of 
the Scots, were labouring to accompliſh this 
deſign. How imprudent would it have been 
to releaſe her, that the might the better pro- 
ſecure her pretenſions? It is true, after the 
death of Francis II. ſhe quitted the title of 
queen of England, and proteſted, ſhe claimed 
| __ | not 


Mary was priſoner in England, and 
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tion may ſerve for ſecurity, the ſincerity of 
the perſon proreſting muſt be firſt well-eſta- 
bliſhed. Here was quite the contrary, all Ma- 
ry's proceedings having ſhewn the deſiſted not 
from her claim; ſo her bare proteſtation was 
only her word, on which it was very dange- 
rous to rely. Certainly, Mary was unhap» 
py only in having too zealous adherents, 
who, by all their proceedings, puſhed her 
continually towards her deſtruction. But this 
is no wonder; for they acted not for her ſake, 
but for their own ends, and the intereſt of 
the Romiſh religion, to which ſhe ſerved for 
pretence. Sir James Melvil, who was not 
Mary's enemy, obſerves in his Memoirs, that 
both parties equally hurted her, the one in 


acting directly againſt her, the other in ſer- 


ving her with too much zeal. He adds, the 
queen's party groundleſly flattered themſelves 
with ruining their adverſaries, who were fup- 
ported by England. The reaſon he gives is 
very ſtrong, viz. there was no likelihood that 
the queen's party would ever receive great 
aſſiſtance from the court of France, which 
_ dreaded nothing fo much as to ſee the two 
crowns of England and Scotland upon the ſame 
head. He relates upon this occaſion a parti- 
cular, which may be of great ſervice to diſ- 
cover the ſituation of Mary's aftairs. Sir Ro- 
bert Melvil, at his return from his ambaſſy 
to England, gave queen Mary a paper ſigned 
by 25 Engliſh earls and lords, promiſing to 
ſet her on the throne of England. Mary ſent 
the paper to the cardinal of Lorrain, her 
uncle, deſiring withal the aſſiſtance neceſſary 
to execute that deſign; but the cardinal him- 
ſelf diſſuaded queen Catharine de Medici 
from thinking ot ſuch an enterpriſe, demon- 
ſtrating the prejudice France would receive by 
the union of the two kingdoms of England 
and Scotland; nay, to hinder the thing from 
being effected by other means, they gave 
notice thereof to queen Elizabeth, who al- 
ways feigned ignorance of what ſhe was told 
by the court of France. Melvil affirms, he 
had this from the queen of Scots own mouth, 
at a time when ſhe was diſſatisfied with the 
cardinal. It is evident then, that the eager- 
neſs of Mary's friends was prejudicial to her; 
but eſpecially they who continued the war in 
Scotland, only helped to ſecure Elizabeth's 
affairs, who thereby was ſheltered from the 
quarter ſhe had moſt to fear, whereas the 
Scots, by their union, would be more conſi- 
derable, and, doubtleſs, Elizabeth would have 
had more condeſcenſion for her priſoner. Up- 
on this principle it was that Grange and 
Melvil laboured to procure an agreement 
between the two parties, wherein they endea- 
youred to ſerve Mary effectually. But it 
was not caſy to bring paſſionate men, to ſa- 
crifice their paſſions and intereſts to the good 
of the publick. The council of England im- 
proving theſe diſpoſitions, never ceaſed fo- 


menting the troubles of Scotland, under co- 


lour of appeaſing them, till it ſhould be Eliza- 
beth's intereſt ro end them. This Melvil 
plainly ſhews in his Memoirs; but it would 


difficult to deftroy them by 
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1570: not the crown of England till after Elizabeth 


be too long to alledge the proofs, Thus Ma- 
and her poſterity, But, that a bare proteſta- 


ry was in a wreiched condition, by the ii! N 
C bl- 
ſhop of 


counſels which were given her, and which ſhe 
was ſo unwiſe as to follow with ardor. The 
biſhop of Roſs, her agent at London, a great 
zealot for his religion, but whoſe views were 
not very extenſive, did her infinite damage 
by his paſſion and pains to cheriſh the diſcon- 
tent of the Engliſh Catholicks. As Elizabeth 
had good ſpies, ſne was not ignorant that this 
pretended ambaſſador was concerned in all the 
plots laid againſt her, from whence ſhe could 
not but inter, that he acted agrecably to his 
miſtreſs's inclinations and orders. As ſoon as 
this prelate had the articles propoſed to Mary, 
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Roſs ſol- 
licites in 
vain the 


potentates 
in Mary's 


behalf. 
Camden: 


he ſent copies to the pope, to the kings of 


France and Spain, to the Guke of Alva, inti- 
mating to all theſe potentates, that Mary 
would be, at length, conſtrained to accept 
them, if ſome vigorous effort were not made 
in her favour. Bur his ſollicitations were 
fruitleſs; for the king of Spain being then em- 
ployed in his marriage with Ann of Auſtria, 
his niece, daughter of the emperor Maximi- 
lian, left to the duke of Alva, the care of aſ- 
ſiſting the queen of Scots. But the duke was 
himſelf employed in the Netherlands. The ci- 
ty of Bruſſels refuſing to pay the 100th penny, 
gallows were now prepared to puniſh the diſo- 
bedient, when he heard the prince of Orange 


was levying an army in Germany. So, in- 


ſtead ot aiding the queen of Scots, he was 
preparing for the war, which he ſaw ready to 
k indle in the Low-Countries, and wherein, pro- 
bably, he would have to deal with the inhabi- 
tants of theſe provinces as well as the Germans. 

As for the court of France, beſides that rhey 
never really intended to {et the crown of Eng- 
land on the head of the queen of Scots, but 


only to create Elizabeth troubles, they began to grinſt the 


form projets, which ſuffered them not openly 
ro eſpouſe Mary's cauſe. Tho' the king had 
gained ſeveral victories over the Huguenots, 
he ſaw with grief there was no end of the 
affair, and that theſe people chuſing rather 
to die with their words in their hands, than 
at the ſtake, or the gallows, it would be very 
open force. He 
reſolved, therefore, in order to attain his ends 
more caſily, to amuſe them with a peace, 
which he granted them in Auguſt 1his year. 
From that time his ſole care was to diſſemble 
his ſentiments, and make them believe they 
had nothing more to fear from him. To 


convince them the better that the defign of 
extirpating them was entirely relinquithed, 


Catharine de Medici propoſed a marriage be- 
tween the king, her ſon, and Elizabeth, who 


The pro- 
jet of the 


French 
court a- 


Hugue- 
nots. 
Thuanus. 


replied in two words, that he was too great 


and too little. This project failing, Carha- 
rine propoſed her ſecond fon, the duke of 
Anjou, as a more ſuitable match. This was, 
therefore, no favourable juncture for the queen 
of Scotland, ſince the court of France could 
undertake nothing openly in her behalf, with- 
out breaking their own meaſures. 


man 


Secretary Cecil was created baron of Bur- 
leigh the beginning of the year 1571. No made lord 
had better deſerved than he to receive Burleigh. 


1071. 
Cecil 


this mark of diſtinction, which was very con- Camden. 
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1571. ſiderable in the reign of a queen, who con- 
L ferred honours with greatcircumſpecti on. 

I having ſeveral times obſerved, that Eliza- 
berh was reſolved not to declare publickly for 
either of the Scotch factions, but to prolong 
the negotiation as much as poſſible, that ſhe 
might never want a pretence to detain Mary 
in priſon. We are going to ſee an effect of 
this reſolution in the courſe ſhe purſued during 
the year 1571. Tho' in June, the laſt year, 
ſhe had agreed to a conference between the 
two parties, of which ſhe was to be mediatrix, 
fix months were paſſed, and nothing more ſaid 

of it; at laſt, Elizabeth reſolving to negotiate 

r marriage with the duke of Anjou, did not 
queſtion, but on that occaſion, the French 
court would ſtrongly ſollicit her in behalf of 
the queen of Scots. To be provided, therefore, 
with an evaſion, ſhe cauſed, at length, the 
conference to be held in the months of Fe- 
bruary and March, that ſhe might be able to 
ſay to the king of France, the affairs of the 
queen of Scots was upon terms of agreement, 
fully bent however to manage it ſo, that the 
conference ſhould be without effect. 


Confe- The earl of Morton, Pitcairn, and others, 
rence at were ſent from Scotland to the conference, 
8 which was to be held at London to maintain 
the two the King's cauſe. For Mary appeared the 
Scotch biſhops of Roſs and Galloway, with the lord 
factions. Levingſton, and the queen appointed ſeven 


Buchanan. of her privy-counſellors to hear the reaſons of 
both parties. They immediately required the 
earl of Morton, and his collegues, to declare 
plainly the inducement of the Scots to depoſe 
their queen, and give the crown to the prince, 
her ſon. The Scotch deputies delivered a 
large remonſtrance in writing, wherein they 
took for granted, that the queen was privy 
to the king her husband's death, and after- 
wards martied the earl of Bothwell the mur- 
derer; that to juſtity their conduct with re- 
og to the queen, there were two points to 
be examined, the one of fact, the other of 
right. For the firſt, they ſtood to the proofs 
given by the earl of Murray at Hampton- 
court before the Engliſh commiſſioners, and 
which the queen of England had in her hands ; 

that the earl had fo evidently proved Mary 
guilty of the crime laid to her charge, that 
they thought it needleſs to repeat the ſame 
things, which beſides they could not with- 
out great reluctance. As to the point of 
right, which conſiſted in knowing, whether 
the Scots had power to depoſe their ſovereigns 
when they became unworthy of the throne, 
they maintained, it was an undoubted right 
enjoyed by the Scotch nation, ever ſince the 
beginning of their monarchy. They ſupported 
this principle with divers inſtances drawn 
from the Hiſtory of Scotland, and of other 
countries, as Spain and Denmark. 


Elizabeth Elizabeth ſtil] purſuing her ſcheme, not to 


ſpins out declare herſelf, briefly replied to the Scotch 


the affair. remonſtrance, which was communicated to 
March 1. her, that ſhe was not thoroughly convinced of 
| the juſtice of their proceedings, and delired 
them to confer with her miniſters, in order to 

find ſome expedient to adjuſt this affair; but 

they anſwered, it was needleſs to ſearch for 


of ENGLAND. 
expedients, ſince they had no power to agree 
to the diminution of the king's authority. 
Whereupon, Elizabeth ordered a thing to be 
propoſed to Mary's agents, which ſhe knew 
they would not accept, and this was, to give 
her the chief lords of their party in hoſtage, 
with ſome places in Scotland. And indeed 
they boldly rejected it, and made other offers 
which the Engliſh commiſſioners rejected in 
their turn. Ar laft, they demanded of the 
Scots, to give the young king of Scotland in 
| hoſtage to the queen; to which they replied, 
they had no power to promiſe any ſuch thing. 
Camden ſays here, that Mary's agents made 
a jeſt of this evaſion, affirming, © the depu- 
« ties wanted not power, fince the ſame 
ce crime renders all the complices equal.” 
At laſt, Elizabeth admitting the Scots de- Buchanan 
puties to an audience, agreed with them, that April 4. 
the affairs could not be determined but by the 
ſtares of the kingdom. Then, ſhe deſired 
them to order it ſo, that another conferenee 
ſhould be held in Scotland, during the ſeſſion 
of the parliament, which was to meet in Ma 
She detained them, however, ſome time longer, 
being willing to know, betore their departure, 
whether the queen of Scots woald conſent to 
the conference; but, ſo far was the from agrec- 
ing to it, that ſhe complained very much of 
her deputies ſuffering her right to be called in : 
queſtion, and revoked their powers. She or- 
dered, however, the bilhop oi Rols to reſide 
{till at London, as her ambaſiador. This 
gare Elizabeth great ſuſpicion, being ſenſible 
the biſhop was chiet promorer of the plots 
againſt her; but ſhe durſt not retuſe him, for 
fear of giving occaſion to ſay, the did not own 
Mary for queen, and thereby wound her pre- 
tended impartiality. Ar length, the Scorch 
deputies departed the 8th of April, after a 
fix weeks ftay in London to no purpole. 
Wherefore it was not Elizabeth's intention 
that this conference ſhould produce an agree- 
ment. Tho' this did not evidently appear in 
her whole conduct, it might eaſily be ſeen in 
a letter of Cecil to Wallingham, then ambaſ- 
ſador in France, wherein he told him plainly, 
that the ſole view, in that conference, was to 
=o time. Another letter to Walſingham 
rom the earl of Leiceſter about the ſame 
thing, maniſeitly diſcovers Elizabeth's policy. 
The earl told him, the queen agreed, that 
Mary was unworthy to ſway the ſceptre, but 
could hardly believe her ſubjects had power to 
depoſe her; that, therefore, ſhe remained in 
ſuſpence, not being able to determine either 
to reſtore queen Mary, or defeiid the caule of 
the Scots, becauſe ſhe did not think it entirely 
juit. During this pretended uncertainty, Mary 
remained {till in priſon. 

The truce between the two Scotch factions The affairs 
being expited, during the conference at Lon- of Scot- 
don, or {oon after, th& carl of Lenox took the and, 

. unbarton 
town of Dunbarton by ſurpriſe, which had, ſurpriſed. 
till then, been in the bands. of the queen's Hollingſh. 
adherents. Verac the French ambaſlador was 
taken there, and ſent to St. Andrews, from 
whence he was readily ſuffered to make his 
eſcape ; but the cauſe was otherwiſe with 
James Hamilton, archbiſhop of St. e 

- 
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who being alſo taken priſoner upon the ſame 
occaſion, and ſent to Sterling, was condemned 
to be hanged. He was accuſed of being a 
complice in the murder of the late king, by a 
prieſt *, who was brought face to face, ot whom, 
inſtead of defending himſelf, he demanded, 
what thoſe prieſts deſerved who revealed the 
ſecrets of confeſſions? Ir is ſaid, Cardan go- 
ing to Scotland to cure him of a dropſy, told 
him, when he had reſtored him to health, that 
he had, by the help of his medicines, freed 
him from the preſent danger, but it was not 
in his power to prevent his dying on the 


? Þ 8 
gallou . 


Elizabeth was not wholly taken up with 
the affairs of Scotland. There was another 
which gave her no leſs trouble, by reaſon of 
irs difficalties, and the conſequences it might 
be attended with. Her miniſters, knowing 
her enemies were in perpetual motion, and 
when one plot failed, were immediately form- 
ing another, were afraid her prudence would 
in the end be defeated. In Walſingham's nego- 
tiations, there is a letter from the ſecretary of 
ſtate, telling him, that whilſt the affair of 
the queen of Scots was in hand, her friends 
were thinking of carrying her away, of which 
the court had ſome dark intimations. The 
earl of Leiceſter wrote to the ſame ambaſſador, 
that Mary's adherents were more bold than 
ever, which, in all appearance, proceeded from 
their hopes of the ſucceſs of ſome freſh at- 


tempt. The miniſters, therefore, believed, 


nothing but a marriage could ſecure the queen 


from ſo many conſpiracies which were daily 


renewed. An alliance with ſome powerful 


prince would naturally produce a good effect, 
by reaſon of the ſuccours which might be 


thence received upon occaſion, beſides that it 


would ſtrike a dread into the queen's enemies. 
On the other hand, they imagined, if it 


pleaſed God to bleſs the marriage, the birth 


of a prince would deprive the queen of Scots 
of great part of her adherents. Wherefore, 


they never ceaſed to repreſent to Elizabeth, 


the reaſons which ought to determine her to 
marry. At laſt, whether ſhe yielded to theſe 
reaſons, or to be freed from their importuni- 
ties, ſhe told them, that nothing hindered her 
but the difficulty of finding a ſuitable match. 
And, indeed, it was not eaſy to make a fit 
choice. She muſt take either a Proteſtant or 


a Popiſh prince. But as two principal induce- 


ments prompted her to marry, viz. to make 


a ftrong alliance, and to have a ſucceſſor ; in 


chuſing a Proteſtant, the firſt of theſe induce- 
ments would not be anſwered, becauſe there 
was no prince of the reformed religion, whoſe 
alliance could be very advantageous to Eng- 
land. In reſolving upon a Catholick, there 


was no choice, fince the duke of Anjou, the 


king of France's brother, was the only fit 
erſon. But this project had its difficulties. 


he queen gave to underſtand, that in marry=* 


ing ſhe did not mean to-give herſelf a maſter, 
or even an equal, ſince the was reſolved to 


hold the reins of the government alone, and Firſt ſhe amuſed her own miniſters, who preſſed Elizabeth's 


John Hamilton, one of the chief actors in this murder, diſcovered the whole matter to his confeſſor, who re- 


vealed it to others. Buchanan, | 
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communicate to her ſpouſe the external ho- 1571. 


nours of royalty only. In the ſecond place. 
the did not pretend the Engliſh Catholicks 


ſhould reap any advantage from her marriage 
with a prince of their religion. But there was 
no likelihood, the duke of Anjou would ſub- 
mit to what the queen deſired, or diſſemble 
his religion, to enjoy the bare title of king, 
which was not ſufficient to ſatisfy his ambi- 
tion. In the interim, the miniſters were ſo 


urgent with the queen to marry, that, at 


length, they obtained her conſent to treat 
with France upon that ſubje&. But very pro- 
bably, ſhe gave her conſent, only becauſe ſhe - 
imagined it would be in her power to break 
off the negotiation whenever ſhe pleaſed, by 
the difficulties ſhe ſhould ſtart. She concealed 
her ſentiments, however, from her miniſters. 
Burleigh thought her ſincere for ſome time. 
The earl of Leiceſter was not entirely of that 
opinion, but knew not what to think, Be 
this as it will, the queen was told, that Ca- 
tharine de Medici, having plainly perceived 


the reaſons which moved her to reject the pro- 


poſals of a marriage with Charles IX, had 


intimated, that the duke of Anjou would be 


more proper for her. It was alſo hinted to 
her, that the young prince was by no means a 
bigot, and might poſſibly be brought to com- 
municate with the church of England. The 
only thing therefore, was ſo to manage it, that 
the French court ſhould make the firſt advan- 
ces, after which, the treaty might begin. To 
that end it was, that in Augnſt, 1570, Norris 
was recalled from his ambaſſy in France, to 
make room for Sir Francis Walſingham, who 
was, doubtleſs, thought more proper to ma- 
nage this affair, being alſo a creature of the 
lord Burleigh, who was extremely defirous of 
the marriage. | 7 Ee, 
Walſingham ftayed all the reſt of the year, 

and parr of the next at Paris, without any 
overturn being made, and yet the marriage 
was much talked of. He informed the court 
of England of it, and preſently after received 
inſtructions from Burleigh, importing, that if 
any perſon of diſtinction ſhould ſpeak to him 


of the marriage, he might anſwer, that upon 


the report, he had taken care to inquire how 
the queen ſtood inclined in that reſpect, and 
found, as the good of her people was her 
chief view, ſhe had reſolved to marry, if ſhe. 


could meet with a ſuitable match. Soon after, The mar- 


the lord Buckhurſt being ſent to Pris, as am- riage be- 
baſſador extraordinary, king Charles, and his 8% te be 
mother, queen Catharine, opened their minds 
to him upon that ſubject, and the negotiation 
was begun. But as this project was not exe- 
cuted, I ſhall content myſelf, without deſcend- 
ing to particulars, to ſhew here the real cauſes 
of the breaking off the negotiation. 

Ir is almoſt certain, neither Elizabeth nor Charles 
the court of France had any deſire to conclude IX. _ 
this marriage, tho' it ſeemed to be ſeriouſly e 
negotiated on both ſides. Elizabeth found a dari Je: 
double advantage in this feigned negotiation. - 


Stow, 


reaſons. 


her 
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1571. her earneſtly to marry. Secondly, her ene- 
WY> mics believing this marriage was really going 
to be concluded, would of courſe remain quiet 


| ſhould 


And, indeed, it was not likely they 
think of atrackin 
upon the point of being united with France. 
It was requiſite, therefore, the better to 


againſt her, to ſhew ſome earneſtneſs for this 
marriage, leaſt, it ſhe acted with indifference 


be diſcovered. | 

Reaſons of On the other ſide, the court of France pro- 
Charles poſed the marriage only to amuſe Elizabeth, 
IX. and with her all the Proteſtants of Europe, but 
particularly the Huguenots. In all likelihood, 
Charles I'X. had now formed the barbarous 
plot which broke out the next year. But this 
was only the beginning of a greater project, 
which was to deſtroy all the Proteſtants in ge- 
neral, and ſuddenly attack Elizabeth herſelf. 
The pope and king of Spain were engaged in 
the deſign, and pretended to be alarmed at 
what was negotiating at Paris, to enſnare the 
more eaſily thoſe they intended to ſurpriſe. 
Wherefore, it was neceſſary for the court of 
France to appear very deſirous of the match, 


concluding any thing in point of religion. So 
the difficulties ſtarted by Elizabeth in this ne- 
gotiation, were extremely ſubſervient to the 
deſigns of the French, as they gave them 
room to make advances capable of deceiving 
the publick, and cauſing it to be thought they 
had no ill deſign againſt the Proteſtant religion. 
By this means they removed all ſorts of ſuſ- 
picion both from the court of England and 
the Huguenots. Indeed, it was hardly poſ- 
ſible to conjecture, that when the king and 
his mother teſtified ſach a zeal to accompliſn 
the propoſed marriage, they were thinking of 
extirpating all the Huguenots in the kingdom; 
nay, they were extremely careful to take away 


towards them, pretending to lend an ear to 
the leaders of the Huguenots, and place en- 
tire confidence in them. But notwithſtand- 


ring the whole negotiation, by their preſſing 
and repeating inſtances for the queen ot-Scots's 


with the duke of Anjou, and a ſtrict alliance 


7 TS We 


entirely in her intereſt; whereas ſhe. ſaw 


France privately favoured Mary's projects, 
of the marriage and alliance. For this rea- 


his mother, that ſhe was offended at their con- 


France, leſs could not be done than to ſollicit 
in her behalf. Charles did not even ſcruple 


her, when they ſaw her 
amuſe thoſe who might haye formed plots 


in this affair, her moſt ſecret thoughts ſhould 


and to yield as far as poſſible, but without 


this ſuſpicion by their great diſſimulation 


ing all their care to conceal their deſigns⸗ the 
French court made Elizabeth very jealous du 


liberty. Elizabeth could not underſtand this 
ay of proceeding, The king of France, as 
3 thought, having propoſed the marriage 


between the two crowns, ſhould have been 


0 


concerned for Mary's, which was directly con 
trary; nay, ſhe diſcovered at that time, that 


which could not be reconciled. with the deſign 
ſon ſhe frequently intimated to the king and 
duct. But ſhe was anſwered with proteſtat ĩous. 


of friendſhip, eſteem, and regard, and with. 
excuſes, that Mary being, queen dowager of 


of ENGLAND. 


to own privately, that what he did was only 1571. 


for form's ſake, that he might not appear, N- 


entirely to forſake the unfortunate queen, Per- 
haps it will. be thought ſtrange, that Charles 
ſhould not carry his diſſimulation ſo far as to 
declare openly, he would not concern himſelf 
any more about Mary ; but this policy would 
have ſpoiled all. The deſign of the league 
of religion was to extirpate the Huguenots at 
once, that being freed from the fear of any 
diverſion in France, the Catholicks might 
carry their arms into England. If, therefore, 
Mary's reſtoration to the throne of Scotland 
could have been obtained, whether by treaty 
or ſollicitation, or any other way, England 
might have been invaded with much greater 
eaſe, whilſt inſurrections were raiſed within 
the kingdom. This was the ſcheme which 
had been formed from the beginning of Eli- 
zabeth's reign. To invade England by fea, 
would neceſſarily have been very expenſive, 
beſides that ſuch an undertaking was liable to 
greater inconveniences, as Philip II, after- 
wards experienced. Scotland, therefore, alone 
could afford a paſlage, but to that end the 
kingdom was to be governed by perſons well 
affected to the Catholick religion. This was 
the view of all the intrigues, publick and pri- 
vate, for the queen of Scots's reſtoration. 1 
am perſuaded that they who have intimated, 
that compaſſion from gueen. Mary made her 
friends act for her, had no juſt idea of the 
inceſſant and extraordinary pains in her favour. 
I do not, however, deny, that among thoſe 
who ſerved her, ſome acted from that motive; 
but that was not the thought of thoſe who 
managed affairs. In the intention of thoſe, 
Mary's reſtoration was only a means to exe- 
cute greater projects, 

It is therefore certain, the court of France 
never ſeriouſſy thought of concluding the mar- upon the 
riage, and in all appearance, the queen her- article of 
ſelt was as little inclined to it, tho? her mini- religion. 
ſters did all they could to perſuade her. As Digges's 
the had declared at firſt by Walſingham, that N 
ſhe would not allow the duke of Anjou the . 


They can- 


not agree 


exerciſe of his religion, the court of France 


imagined there would be no great danger 
in making ſome advances with reſpect to that 
point, ſince they were almoſt ſure of finding 
in it an occaſion of rupture, as well as a con- 
tinual pretence to prolong the treaty as they 
pleaſed. The Duke of Anjou came therefore 
by degrees to be ſatisfied with a little chapel 
in ſome private corner of the palace, and the 
French ambaſſador had orders to proteſt, that 
the duke could net be contented with leſs, and 
to demand a poſitive anſwer in 10 days. Hi- 
therto the queen had refuſcd to agree, that the 
duke ſhould haxe the exerciſe of his reli- 
gion at all, nay, had pretended, he ſhould ac- 
company her wher ſhe went to chapel, and be 
preſent at Divine Service, 'The buſineſs then 
was to anſwer the duke's-propoſal, which, pro- 


bahly, Mas to be the laſt. But whilſt ſhe was 


deliberating, the French ambatlador ſhewed 
to ſome perſon of diſtinction at court, letters 


from Paris, whereby it appeared, the court of 


France did not inſiſt upon that article ſo ſtre- 
nuouſly 
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the other hand, the lord Burleigh was informed 


141 
hard, and deſired her to ſend ſome truſty per- 1571. 
ſon to ſettle with him every thing relating to 


by a Frenchman of note, that if the queen 


| ſtood her ground, the court of France would 


give way in the end. Moreover Walſingham 
wrote from Paris, that the duke of Montmo- 
rency had given his opinion in council, that it 
would be beſt not to mention religion at all in 
the treaty of marriage, which was the ſame 
thing as leaving this article entirely to the 
queen. All theſe inſinuations were ſo many 
ſnares laid for the queen by the court of France, 
to induce her to refuſe a thing which ſeemed 
ſo reaſonable, and that it might appear the 
rupture proceeded not from the duke. She 
ſuffered herſelf to be ſurpriſed, and in her re- 
ply deſiſted not from her pretenſions. 

Elizabeth's obſtinacy convincing the king of 
France, he might venture to proceed one. ſtep 
farther, he offered to leave this article of reli- 
gion undetermined ; but Elizabeth would not 
agree to it, ſaying, it would be an infallible 
means to ſow diſcord between her and her 
2 In ſhort, the court of France went ſo 
ar, as to be ſatisfied with the queen's pro- 
miſing in writing, that the duke of Anjou 
ſhould not be proſecuted according to the laws 
of England, if he ſecretly exerciſed his reli- 
gion in a private chapel. Whereupon Eliza- 
* with great Suey, agreed, at length, 
to this: | oy 


the marriage. Elizabeth anſwered, the could 


-not proceed to any other. article; without 


knowing firſt, whether the king and duke in- 
tended to allow what ſhe had propoſed, with 
reſpect to religion. So, the buſineſs ſtopped 
there. Charles ſtill feigned to expect the 
truſty perſon he had demanded, and the queen 
pretended ſhe ſtaid for the court of France's 
conſent to the article concerning religion, as 
ſhe had ſent it. This negotiation laſted from 
March till September, and the rupture altered 
not the good underſtanding between the two 
courts. On the contrary, Charles thanked 
the queen for dealing ſo freely with him, and 


without ſaying any more of the marriage, 


deſired to make a defenſive league with her. 
Elizabeth readily conſented. As ſhe had no 
ally, it was her intereſt ro unite with France, 
as well ro diſengage that crown from the 
queen of Scots intereſt, as to diſcourage the 
pope, the king of Spain, and the Engliſh Ca- 
tholicks, by this alliance. But ſhe knew not 
that Charles's view was only to amuſe both her 
and the Huguenots, whoſe deſtruction was de- 
termined, tho? he affected to careſs, and make 
we of, them, to execute his pretended pro- 
jects againtt Spain. However this be, Eliza- 


beth ſent ſecretary Smith into France, to ne- 


gotiare the league jointly with Wallingham. 


Camden. | 


cc 


« That if the duke of Anjou would pro- 
miſe to accompany the queen when ſhe went 
_ © tochapel, and would not refuſe to hear and 


Whilſt the queen's marriage with the duke Mary turns 
of Anjou was treating at Paris, and both ſides to Spain. 


ce learn the principles of the church of Eng- 
4 land, ſhe would agree, that neither himſelf 
ic nor his family, ſhould be compelled againſt 
« their conſcience to conform to the Engliſh 


“ church, till they ſhould be otherwiſe per- 
e ſuaded. Moreover, that neither himſelf 


« nor his domeſticks, the number of whom 
© ſhould be agreed upon, ſhould be diſturbed 
te in the uſe of any rites and ceremonies dit- 
1c ferent from thoſe eſtabliſhed by law, pro- 
« vided they were not repugnant to the word 


« of God, and on condition it were done in 


ſtate of her affairs. 


affected to publiſh, it would ſoon be concluded, 
the queen of Scots was in a m—_ condi- 
tion, becauſe ſhe plainly ſaw ſhe was going to 
loſe France. This obliged her without doubt, 
to turn towards Spain, and try to obtain from 
thence the aſſiſtance ſne wanted. To that pur- 
poſe, ſhe diſpatched Ridolpho to the pope, 
and the king of Spain, to inform them of the 
At the ſame time ſhe 
wrote to the duke of Norfolk, and ſent: him 
in cypher the copy. of her letters to Rome and 
Madrid, recommending to him Ridolpho, as a 
truſty perſon, to whom the deſired him to give 


« a private place, for the ſatisfying their con- 
& ſclences, and ſo as the people might not 
© take occaſion from thence to violate the 
« eſtabliſhed laws of the land.“ It was with 
much difficulty that the French ambaſſador got 
the terms, © repugnant to the word of God, to 
be changed into theſe, © repugnant to the 

* church of God.“ | | 
It is eaſy to perceive, that when Elizabeth 
ſeemed to relax a little on this article, ſhe add- 
ed reſtrictions which required explication, 
and which left a door to go back, in caſe ſhe 
had been taken at her word. Hence, there- 
fore, it may be inferred, that ſhe did inſiſt ſo 
much upon the article of religion, only becauſe 
ſhe thought it ſerviceable to break off the ne- 
gotiation. Accordingly we find in Walſing- 
ham's Memoirs, that the earl of Leiceſter, and 
the lord Burleigh, were convinced, at laſt, ſhe 


had no mind to marry. 
The affair ſtanding thus, Charles IX. told 
the queen, by La Mothe Fenelon, his am- 


baſſadot, that he thought her anſwer very 
ö Vo L. II. 5 


letters of credit. Upon the receipt of theſe 
letters, the duke ordered Higford his ſecretary, 
who had the key, to decypher them, and 
then bid him throw them into the fire. But 
whether Higford was already gained by the 
court, or deſigned to betray his maſter, he 
hid all theſe papers under a matt in his bed- 
chamber. | | | | 7 
Ridolpho, who was the pope's private rd 

agent, did all he could to perſuade the duke f ee 
of Norfolk to undertake the queen of. Scots te 
defence. He repreſented to him, there were Mary's in- 
in England many male- contents, who would tereſt. 
be glad to ſee him at their head, and by that Camden. 
means he might revenge the injuries he had 
received, and the long impriſonment he had 
endured. He put him in hopes of powerful 

ſuccours from the pope, and the king ot Spain, 

adding, that in this he would do no wrong to 
Elizabeth, ſince it was only to obtain her con- 

ſent to marry the queen of Scots, and oblige 

her to tolerate the Catholick religion in Eng- 

land. At the ſame time, the biſhop of Roſs 
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proceedings in this affair are not particularly 
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frequently told the duke, by Barker, one of 
his'confidents, that by the help of his friends, 
who were very numerous, ir would be eaſy 
for him to ſeile the queen, become maſter of 
her perſon, and detain her in cuſtody, till he 
had married the queen of Scots, and provid- 
ed for the ſecurity of the Catholick religion; 
but the duke rejected the biſhop of Rols's 
project, and even refuſed to give Ridolpho the 
jetters of credit, which he deſired for the courts 
of Rome and Madrid, and for the duke of 
Alva. But tho? all the duke of Norfolk's 


| known, its, however, certain, he engaged in 


it too far, in expectation of eſpouſing the 
queen of Scots. But it cannot well be con- 


ceived, how he intended to accompliſh his 


Ridolpho's 
intrigues 
are partly 
diſcover- 
ed. 
Thuanus. 
Camden. 


enterpriſe, or what he deſigned to do after 
marrying the queen of Scots. Nevertheleſs it 
is eaſy to conjecture, that the. pope and the 
king of Spain, who ſet Ridolpho, and the bi- 


thop of Roſs to work, would never have 


thought of 2 the duke of Norfolk, if 
they had not had ſome aſſurances from him, 
that he would comply with their intentions. 

Ridolpho, having conferred with the pope, 
and the duke of Alva, informed one Baily, a 
Fleming, the queen of Scots ſervant, of what 
he had negotiated, and as this man was to go 


into England, gave him ſeveral letters for the 


queen of Scots, the Spanith ambaſſador, the 
biſhop of Roſs, and the duke of Norfolk. 


Baily was no ſooner landed at Dover, but he 


was ſeiſed. His packet was taken from him, 
and ſent to the lord Cobham, governor of the 
Cinque-ports. But the biſhop of Roſs being 


Informed of this accident, ſo arttully manage 


the lord Cobham, the duke of Nortolk's ſe- 
cret triend, that the letters were changed, 
and others put in their place, containing no- 
thing criminal, or of moment, which were 
delivered to the council. However, Baily 


was put to the rack, and confeſſed the true 


lettets were in the biſhop of Roſs's hands. 


But the biſhop had taken care to ſend all the 


papers which might hurt him, beyond ſea 
with his ſecretary. So nothing was found 


at his houſe, and yet he was arreſted, and 


The court 
diſcovers 
Norfolk's 
deſigns. 
Camden, 


Ely. 

3 after, the court made a new diſco- 
very, which proved fatal to the duke of Nor- 
folk. The French ambaſſador intending to 
diſtribute ſome money in Scotland among the 
queen's friends, applied to the duke of Nor- 
folk, who cauſed him to put it into the hands 
of Higford and Barker, to deliver it to one 
Brown of Shrewsbury, who was to convey it, 
to Lowther and Baniſter, atid theſe were or- 
dered to ſend it to the lord Herris. Brown, 
who was not in the ſecret, receiving the mo- 
ny well packed up and finding by the weight 
it was gold, whereas he had been told it was 
ſilver, carried it to the ſecretary of ſtate. The 
packet being opened, there was found a letrer 
in cypher from La Mothe Fenelon to Verac, 
the French ambaſſador in Scotland. Where- 
upon Higford, the duke of Norfolk's ſecteta- 
ry, being arreſted, preſently conteſled, that 


commited to the cuſtody of the biſhop of 


the money was returned by the French am- 1571. 
baſſador. He diſcovered likewiſe where he Www 
had hid the queen of Scots papers, which the 

duke, his maſter, had ordered him to decy- 

pher and tranſcribe. This was ſufficient to 

cauſe the: duke of Nortolk to be apprehend- 

ed, and ſent to the tower the 7th of Septem- 

ber. There was found upon him a long 
memorial in cypher, dated the 7th of Febru- 

ary this year, wherein the queen of Scotland 

told him, ſhe was adviſed to retire to Spain 

rather than France by reaſon of the duke 

of Anjou's marriage with Elizabeth, which 

was much talked ef. She added, when ſhe 

thould be in Spain, ſhe would feign a deſire 

to marry Don John of Auſtria; but that the 

duke ſhould not be alarmed ar it, becauſe ſhe 

reſerved herſelf for him. Finally, after ſpeak- 

ing of Elizabeth in very injurious terms, ſhe 

defired the duke to diſpatch Ridolpho to Rome 

with inſtructions DN 
The duke of Norfolk being examined, The duke 

confeſſed, that, about a year ſince he receiy- confeſſes 
ed four letters, in cyphcr, from the queen of Part of 


Scots, and had anſvered them; but faid, it what he is 


We | one. > accuſed of. 
was only to thank her for her good-will, and Camden. 


to perſuade her to rely entirely on the queen. 


He faid farther, that the biſhop of Roſs 
having preſſed him to write to the duke of 
Alva, by Ridolpho, he had refuſed it, nei- 
ther would he give him any inſtructions a- 
bout the affair for which he went to Rome. 
He confefled alſo, he had helped to convey 
to Verac, a letter from the French ambaſſador 
reſidingat London. As to the papers he 
had received from the queen of Scots by Ri- 
dolpho, he ſaid, they were burnt, as he real- 
ly believed. Then his houſe was ſcarched, 
and the cypher which the queen. of Scots and 
he uſed, was found with the papers hid by 
the fecretary. Some of the <omplices 'who 
were apprehended, confefled all they knew, 
wirhout being put to the rack. FS 
 Whilft proots were collecting againſt the The con- 
duke of Norfolk, in order to form his proceſs, eee 
the council debated on what was to be done biſhop of 
with the biſhop of Roſs. He aſſumed the Rod. 
character of the queen of Scots ambaſſador, Camden. 
and probably, had been acknowledged for Thuanus. 
ſuch, Elizabeth not having thought proper to 
deny Mary the title of queen, or openly to 
own ſhe was a priſoner. So the caſe being 
fomething uncommon, ſome learned cinen 
were conſulted upon three queries. Firſt, 
whether an ambaſſador, convicted of conſpir- 
ing againſt the prince to whom he is ſent 
ought to enjoy the privileges of an ambaſfa- 
dor? The civilians anſwered, ſuch an amba- 
ſador, by the law of nations, forfeits his pri- 
vileges. Secondly, whether a prince depoſed 
can give his miniſter or agent the title of am- 
baflador ? The reply was, the right of ſending 
ambafladors belonged only to ſovereigns, and 
a prince lawfully depoſed cannot confer that 
title. It maſt be obſerved, Elizabeth had 
not owned that Mary was lawfully depoſed. 
Thirdly, whether a prince who comes into a- 
nother prince's dominions, and is there kept 
priſoner, can have an agent? And Whether 

5 A That 


Book XVII 


1571. that agent may be reputed an ambaſſador, 
udo it be notified to him that he ſhalb be no 
longer acknowledged for ſuch? It was an- 
ſwered, ¶ If ſach a prince has not forfeited his 
royalty, he may have an agent; but whether 
that agent may be reputed an ambaſlador, 
depended upon the authority of his commil- 

| fien. And] a prince may forbid an ambal- 
ſador his dominions, if he docs hot keep him- 

ſelf within the bounds of his office; but how- 

ever, che privileges of ambaſſadors are not 


to be violated . W 


He is Theſe queries being thus anſwered, the 
3 gp biſhep of Roſs was brought before the coun- 
3 cil, and charged with attempting to diſturb 


Octo. 24. the peace of the kingdom. He refuſed at 
Leſicy's firſt to reply, inſiſting on the privileges of an 
Negotiat. ambaſſador; but, at length, ſee ing this de- 
+fence was little regarded, and vitneſſes began 
to be produced againſt him, he faid, that by 

an inviolable len, grown into a law, the 
Engliſh and Scots could not be witneſſes one 

againſt another. Whereupon it was examined, 
whether this cuſtom was to take place an 

where but on the borders, eſpecially in a caſe 

where the ſafety of the queen and kingdom 

was concerned. In ſhort, the biſhop was ſent 


to the tower, and ſome time after examined 


court of _ E 3 e Tony | 
court ot of zabeth -canſed the reaſons to be imparted to 


the duke 
of Nor- 
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paris to caſe Walſingham who was ſick. The 1571. 


new ambaſſador told the queen- mother, that it. 


was now two. years ſince the queen of Scots, 
without. acquamting his miſtreſs with it, had 
deſigned to marry the duke of Norfolk, and, 
therefore, he was ſent to the tower, without, 


however, being deprived of the enjoyment of 


his eſtate; that afterwards, the duke ſwore to 
think of that marriage no more, and the 
queen of Scots, both by letters and agents, 
promiſed the like; that nevertheleſs they had 
ſtill continued their intrigues, as it was eaſy to 
prove by their own letters; and under colour 
of freeing the queen of Scots, had proje ed 
to ſet her on the throne of England, by raiſing 
a rebellion in the kingdom, and calling in 
foreign troops, which evidently appeared by 
their letters and the confeſſions. of their com- 
plices ; that the queen of Scots had expreſly 
ordered her agents to conceal her deſigns from 
the court of France, becauſe ſhe was entirely 
devoted to Spain, having even reſolved to 
convey her ſon thither, and marry Don John 


8 


of Auſtria. 


In the preſent ſituat ion of the French court, An act to 
Elizabeth's complaints againſt the queen of pn 
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Continua- 


affairs of 
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priſonet ſee to what ſhe would be expoſed, if 
ſhe continued her practices. 


| Before we ſee what followed upon the late 
tion of the 


diſcoveries, it will be neceſſary to run over 


Scotland, What paſled in Scotland, after the earl of Mor- 


Melvil. 


ton's return. The beginning of May, the 
queen's party became maſter of Edinburgh, 
by the aſſiſtance of the laird of Grange, who 


favoured them, tho? he pretended to keep the 
caſtle for the king. This done, the heads of 


this party convened the ſtates belonging to 
their faction, and at the ſame time, the earl 


ot Lenox aſſembled the ſtates of the king's 


party in the ſuburbs of the ſame city. Theſe 


two aſſemblies did nothing but mutually con- 


demn each other, and as it they had given one 


another the word, they reſolved each apart to 


meet again in Auguſt, the king's lords at Ster- 
ling, and the queen's at Edinburgh. Theſe reſo- 
lutions being executed at the time appointed, 
the lords at Edinburgh formed the project of 
carrying away by force the lords of the con- 
trary party, who were at Sterling without any 
precaution. Melvil ſays, his friend Grange 
was the author, contriver, and manager of 
this enterpriſe. He would have headed them 


_ himſelf; but his friends would not ſuffer him 


to be expoſed to the danger. This is the 
ſame Grange, whom Melvil repreſents as a 


neutral perſon, and aiming only at the good 


of his country, 'This project was executed with 
ſo much conduct and ſucceſs, that the regent 


and the earl of Morton were preſently made 


priſoners, In all appearance, few of the 


King's lords would have eſcaped, had not the 


victorious ſoldiers fallen to plundering. But 


- whilſt they were diſperſed about the town, the 


The eatl 


of Lenox 
is killed, 
and the 
earl of 
Marr cho- 


ſen regent. 
Melvil. 


earl of Marr ſallied out of the caſtle with the 
garriſon, and compelled them to retire. In 
the diſorder, the earl of Morton fortunately 
eſcaped, but the regent was carried away, and 
murdered on the road in cold blood by one 
hired to do it, in ſpite of David Spence, the 
officer, who guarded him. A few days after 
ohn Ereskin, earl of Marr, was choſen 
regent, to the great mortification of the 
earl of Morton, who aſpired to that dig- 


nity, and was ſupported by the Engliſh am- 


Remark on 


baſlador. = | 
To underſtand the ſituation of the affairs 


the factions of Scotland, it is neceſſary to conſider, that 


of Scot- 
land. 


tho' there ſeemed to be but two parties in the 


kingdom, viz. the king's and the queen's, 


there were, however, five, becauſe there were 
ſo many different opinions in both, which oc- 
caſioned that all of the ſame party did not 
tend to the ſame end. Some were wholly at- 
tached to the queen, and their chief view 


was to reſtore the Catholick religion. Others 


earneſtly adhered to the king's party and the 
Proteſtant religion. The new regent, like 
his predeceſſor, was deſirous to unite the 
two factions, and laboured to bring all to the 
obedience of the king, which he hoped to ac- 


compliſh, by granting to the queen's adherents 


all the favours they could reaſonably expect. 


Grange and his friends had formed the {ame 


_ deſign of uniting the two parties, but in ſuch 


a manner as that the kingdom ſhould be go- 1571. 
verned in the queen's name. In fine, the Www 
earl of Morton, who was penſioner to the 
court of England, was at the head of a fifth 
party, who, tho' outwardly for the king, 
fought only to croſs thoſe that endeavoured to . 
unite the two factions. This was properly 5 
Elizabeth's party, or, at leaſt, the party ſhe «x 
favoured moſt, tho ſhe. affected a neutrality. 
Her ambaſſador Randolph, a man of great 
genius, and very fit for.his office, was the in- 
ſtrument ſhe made uſe of to ſtrengthen it. 
Nothing could be more prejudicial to Eng- 
land, than the union of the two parties which . 
was endeavouring at any rate. It was to be 
feared, that after this union queen Mary's 
friends would grow too powerful in the parlia- 
ment, and precure reſolutions deſtructive of 
the intereſts of Elizabeth and England. Thus, 
diſcord among the Scots was yet for Eliza- 
beth's advantage, till affairs ſhould take ano- 
ther face. But as the earl of Marr, the new 
regent, was not to be managed as ſhe wiſhed, 
ſhe laid her meaſures beforehand, to procure 
the earl of Morton a party, capable of being 
oppoſed to the regent if occaſion required. 
Such was the {tate of the affairs of Scotland in 
the year 1571. We-muſt now ſee what paſ- 
ſed in France. OO 45 

All this year the court of France uſed the The affairs | 
higheſt difſimulation to draw the Huguenots ® France. 
into their ſnares. There were no lavours at Dichnu- 
court but for them. The king pretended to jation of 
fear his brother, the duke of Anjou, and to Charles 
be diſpleaſed with the Guiſes, who, as he ſaid, II. 
kept him in a ſhameful captivity. Beſides T 
this, he made uſe of two very effectual means 
to deceive the admiral, The firſt was, to 
feign a real intention to wage war with Spain, 
and to truſt him with the management of ir. 
The ſecond was, to conclude the marriage of 
his ſiſter, the princeſs Margaret, with the 
king of Navarre. After that, the admiral 
and the Huguenots no longer queſtioned the 
king's good-will towards them, eſpecially as 


they ſaw him very intent upon the marriage 


of the duke of Anjou with the queen of Eng- 
land, and as compliant as poſſible with regard 
to religion. : 3 

At the ſame time, the prince of Orange The affairs 
was ſtriving to put the Nethetlands in motion, 5 the 
having reſolved to make ſome attempt, whilſt Conmries 

, 9 25 ntries. 

the king of Spain's arms were employed Grotius. 
againſt the Infidels. The kings of Sweden 
and Denmark refuſing to aſſiſt him, he! ap- 


plied to Elizabeth, who durſt not gwezhim 
aſliſtance, tho ſhe was not ignorant of the 


correſpondence held by the duke of Alva in 
Scotland and England, with Mary's adhefęents. 
She even forbid the ſhips of Holland and, Zea- 
land, which acted againſt Spain, to enteß her 


Furt In this extremity, the prince of Orange 


ent his brother, count Lewis, to king Charles 


IX, who loaded him with careſſes, and even 


imparted to him the falſe ſecret of his pre- 
tended deſign to make war upon Philip. But 
all this was only to deceive him. In the in- 
terim, the count de la Mark, with 24 ſhips, 
51 | | did 


Book 


1572. 
The duke 
of Norfolk 
1s con- 
demned 
to die. 
Stow. 


XVII. 


during this year“. | 
The 16th of January the duke of Nortolk 
was brought to his tryal before the peers of 


the realm, His accuſation ran: 1. That he 


had attempted to deprive the queen of her 
crown and life, and ſeiſe the throne himſelf 
by the help of foreigners. 2. That, unknown 
to the queen, he had treated of a marriage 
with the queen of Scots, tho' he knew ſhe 
had uſurped the title and arms of England. 
3. That he had lent her a great ſum of money. 
4. That he had ſupplied with money the earls 
of Northumberland and Weſtmoreland, who 
were baniſhed the kingdom, and declared 
enemies of their country. 5. That he had 
wrote to the pope, the king of Spain, the 
duke of Alva, deſiring aid to free the queen 
of Scots, and reſtore the Popiſh religion in 
England. 6. Laſtly, That he had ſent ſup- 
plies to the lord Herris, and other the queen's 
enemies in Scotland. 

It may be ſaid in general, the duke made 
a very weak defence to moſt of theſe articles; 
but it was not eaſy for him to deny what his 
own letters, and the confeſſions of his ſervants, 
and complices, proved againſt him. Beſides, 
an intercepted letter from the biſhop of Roſs 
in priſon, to the queen of Scots, clearly ſhew- 
ed, the duke had formed pernicious deſigns 
againſt the government. Camden did not 


think fit to relate the contents of the biſhop's 


letter. It is probable, however, it was very 


much to the purpoſe, ſince the duke defired 


to ſee whether it was the biſhop's own hand. 
When he was convinced of it by his own 
eyes, he made the ſame defence as the biſhop 
had done, viz. that the teſtimony of a Scot 
againſt an Engliſhman was not valid. In this 
they both pretended, without ground, to take 


advantage of a cuſtom introduced on the bor- 


ders of the two kingdoms, where, in caſes of 
depredation, the evidence of one nation 
againſt the other was not admitted, becauſe 
they were parties. But this cuſtom was not 
become ſo general as to be of ſervice to the 
duke in his cauſe. The ſtrength of his de- 
fence was, that his deſign to marry the queen 
of Scgis could not be reckoned high treaſon, 
neither could it be thence inferred, that he 


intended to ſeiſe the throne. The queen's 


attorney anſwered, that all the circumſtances 
of the affair, and all the duke's proceedings, 


evidently ſhewed, he aimed at ſomething 


more than barely to marry a depoſed and im- 
priſoned queen ; for, by the meaſures he would 


have taken with the foreign powers, it plainly 
appeared, that in eſpouſing the queen of Scots, 


he deſigned to aſſert her claim to the crown of 


England. At laſt, after a long examination, 

he was condemned by his peers as guilty of 

high treaſon; but the ſentence was not exe- 
cuted till June. 

Creation of In the Interim, the queen made Walter 


peers. 
May 4. 
Dugdale, 


d' Evreux, earl of Eſſex. He was deſcended by 


the great grandmother's fide from the noble 


long in ſuſpence, ſigned a warrant for the 
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high-admiral, was created carl of Lincoln, and 
four new barons were ſummoned to the next 
parliament. | 

The parliament hearing, plots were formed 
to free the duke of Norfolk, paſſed an act, 
whereby it was made death to attempt to de- 


145 
1571. did the Spaniards all the damage he could. family of Bourchier, which had long borne 1572. 
AS This was all the prince of Orange could effect that title. At the ſame time the lord Clinton. 


Act on oc- 


caſion of 
the duke 
of Nor- 


liver a priſoner condemned for high treaſon. folk. 
By the ſame act, it was perpetual impriſon- 


ment and forfeiture of eſtate, if the priſoner 
was only accuſed of high treaſon, tho? not con- 
demned. 


At length, the queen, after having been 


execution of the duke of Norfolk, the 2d of 
June. He confeſſed part of his faults, excuſed 
himſelf as to the reſt, and in general owned 
he was juſtly condemned; but he declared, he 
never had any thoughts of reſtoring the Po- 


The duke 


is executed. 
Camden. 


piſh religion in England, and that he died a 


Proteſtant. He was ſon to the earl of Surrey, be- 


headed in the latter part of HenryVIIPsreign, 


for quartering the arms of Edward the Con- 


feſſor with his own, without the king's licenſe. 
All of that family had firmly adhered to the 


Catholick religion, except this duke who em- 


braced the Proteſtant in the beginning of 


queen Elizabeth's reign. Since he declared 


that he died in the reformed religion, I do 
not ſee how his ſincerity can juſtly be queſti- 


oned. But who can tell how far his ambition 


might have carried him, if he had found his 
projects more practicable? At leaſt, it cannot be 


denied, that they who put him in motion, 


thought they had reaſon to rely on him. After 
all, if any one doubted that the end of this 
conſpiracy was to reſtore the Popiſh religion 
in England, he might be ſatisfied by the teſti- 
mony of Hieronymo Catena, in the life of 
Pius V. Inſtead of clearing the pope, the au- 
thor makes him glory in having been the pro- 
moter of this een and in having ſer. Ri- 
dolpho into England to excite the Engliſh to 
rebel againſt Elizabeth. 


Ten days after the duke of Nortolk's death, The queen 


Elizabeth ſent two privy-counſellors to the 
queen of Scots, not to accuſe her criminally, 
as Camden affirms, but to inform her, of what 
ſhe had been charged with in the tryal of the 
duke of Norfolk and his complices, and to tell 
her, the queen would be extremely glad, ſhe 
could juſtify herſelf. It was chiefly to let her 
know, that her praCtices were diſcovered, and 
therefore ſhe had been more cloſely confined 


and reduced to a ſmaller number of domeſticks. 
Elizabeth was alſo well pleaſed to let her ſee, 


0 
e 


f Scots is 
xamined. 
Camden. 


ſhe had good ſpies, and knew, that it was not 


barely to obtain: her liberty, that ſo many 


powers uſed their intereſt for her, but rather 


to ſet her on the throne of England. Where- 
fore the two privy-counſellors repreſented to 


her, 1. That ſhe had aſſumed the title of 
queen of England, and, afterwards, refuſe to 
ratify the treaty of Edinburgh, whereby ſhe 
had engaged to renounce it. 2. That ſhe 
would have married the duke of Norfolk 


* The Exchange having been. ſome time finiſhed, viz. ever ſince November, 1567, queen Elizabeth came, 
Stow. 
without 


Ju y 23 this year, to ſee it, and by ſound of trumpet, her herald named it, “ The Royal Exchange. 
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The HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


1572. Without the qucen's knowledge, and there 
A was:reaſon to believe, it was with deſign to 


dethrone her, ſince ſhe would have uſed foreign 
troops to ſet the duke free. 3. That ſhe was 
deeply concerned in the northern rebellion. 
4. That ſhe had relieved the rebels in Scotland 
and Flanders. 5. That ſhe had ſent Ridol- 
pho to the pope and the king of Spain, to 
ſollicit them to invade England. 6. That ſhe 
had received letters from the pope, wherein 
he aſſured her of his protection. 


queen's ſubjects from their oath of allegiance. 
8. Laſtly, That ſhe had ſuffered her agents in 
foreign parts to ſtile her publickly, queen of 
England. All theſe facts were but too true; how- 
ever, as it was not eaſy to convict her, that ſhe 
had acted with intention aſcribed to her, ſhe 
therefore boldly made her defence to this effect: 


That if the had taken the title of queen of 


England, it was by command of the King of 
France, her husband, and ſhe had quitted it 
after his death, nay, ſhe had declared, and 
{till did declare, ſhe would not claim it fo long 
as Elizabeth or her children lived ; -that in de- 
firing to marry the duke of Nortolk, ſhe had 
no deſign to hurt Elizabeth, but rather was of 
opinion, the marriage would be advantageous 
to England ; that it the had not renounced the 
marriage, it was becauſe ſhe was contracted 
tothe duke *. That ſhe thought herſelt obliged, 
by conjugal love, to warn him of the danger, 


and perſuade him to make his eſcape ; that 


the was acceſlary to no rebellion, but on the 


her. 
bring her to a tryal, the affair reſted there; 


contrary, was always ready to diſcover hat- 


ever came to her knowledge, if Elizabeth 
would have vouchſafed to ſee and hear her; 


that ſhe had never relieved the Engliſh rebels, 


but only recommended the counteſs of Nor- 
thumberland to the duke of Alva ; that hearing 
Ridolpho was in the pope's favour, ſhe made 
uſe of him in concerns no way relating to 
England ; that ſhe had employed no. perſon 


to free her, but had willingly hearkened to 


ſuch as offered their ſervice tor that purpoſe, 
and with that view had given her cypher to 
Rolſton and Hill; that the letters ſhe had re- 
ceived from the pope, contained only matters 
of piety and conſolation; that ſhe was not the 
procurer of the bull, and had only ſeen a copy 
of it, which when ſhe had read the threw into 
the fire; that if any in foreign parts ſtiled 
her queen of England, ſhe could not help it ; 
that ſhe had never delired aid of the pope, or 
the king of Spain, to invade England, but 
implored their aſſiſtance to reſtore her to her 


kingdom; and laſtly, that in caſe ſhe was to 


be tryed, the defired it might be before the 
parliament, as a. princeſs of the blood-royal 
ot England. | 

Theſe anſwers ſhew, that Mary did not 
deny the facts, but only the intention aſcribed 


to her; but on the other hand, tho' this in- 


tention could not be fully proved, her bare 


denial was not ſufficient to ſhew ſhe never had 


it, or to efface the ſuſpicions entertained of 
However, as there was no delign to 


7. That ſhe 
had procured the pope's bull, to abſolve the 


not be equal. 


but Elizabeth was {till perſuaded, that the end 1572. 
of Mary's and her friends intrigues, was to Www 


dethrone her. 


The negotiation of the defenſive league be- The negs- 
tween France and England was till continued dation of 


| . . ? . „the defen- 
at Paris, with great diſſimulation on Charles's ge league 
| with 

not to have cauſed any delay, ſince his ſole France. 

view was to make uſe of this league to ſur- Walſing- 


ſide. He inſiſted upon difficulties which ought 


priſe the Huguenots, but this ſerved the bet- l 
ter to conceal his deſigns. He pretended to 


The difficulties of the league conſiſted in two 
things. Firſt, Elizabeth required, that both 
parties ſhall mutually promiſe to aſſiſt one an- 
other, in caſe either ſhould be attacked, tho? 
on account of religion. But Charles ſaid, he 
could not admit of that clauſe, for fear of of- 
fending his ſubjects, and all the Catholick 
powers. He was willing, however, to agree, that 
the article ſhould be expreſſed in more general 
terms, which ſhould have the ſame meaning, 
viz. that the two parties ſhould mutually de- 
fend each other, it either was attacked upon 
any account whatſoever. The Engliſh ambaſ- 
ſadors objected, that England feared no attack, 


but only on account of religion, whereas 


France had numberleſs quarrels with other 
ſtares, and, therefore, the condition would 
To remove this difficulty, 
Charles offered to write to Elizabeth a letter 
with his own hand, wherein he would declare, 
that he underſtood the cauſe of religion to be 

included in the general clauſe. But the Eng- 
liſh not being ſatisfied wirh this ſecurity, re- 
quired, at leaft, a private article under the 
great ſeals of France and England. Where- 
upon, Charles exclaimed againſt the injury 
done him, in believing him capable of break- 


ing his word, and ſaid, he preferred his ho- 


nour to his life. Walſingham, one of the 
Eneliſh plenipotentiaries, was ſo biaſſed in 
favour of Charles, that he thought him a per- 
fect honeſt man. He even wrote to the lord 
Burleigh, that he did not doubt, that the ſe- 
curity was ſufficient. In ſhort, after many 
debates, Elizabeth was contented with the 
letter offered by Charles. | 


Ihe ſecond difficulty conſiſted, in that the nd 
king of France would poſitively include the difficulty. 


queen of Scots in the treaty, to which Eliza- 
beth would not conſent. She thought it ver 
ſtrange, that the king of France ſhould fo 


heartily eſpouſe the queen of Scots intereſt at 


ſuch a juncture. Mary was uſing her utmoſt 
endeavours to detrone her; the deſign of the 


league between France and England, was for 


a mutual defence againſt the attacks of their 
enemies, and at the ſame time France ear- 


neſtly laboured to have the queen of Scots re- 


leaſed, that is, to enable her to execute her 
deſigns. Elizabeth could not underſtand this 
proceeding, and it gave her great ſuſpicion. 
However, as ſhe belived the Icague neceſſary 
for her ſafety, ſhe overlooked many things 
which gave her cauſe to miſtruſt the king of 
France's ſincerity. There was no way foun 


* Since Bothwell was alive, how could ſhe be contracted to the duke of Norfolk? Rapin, | 
ng: 7 to 


gotiat. in 
$ g Digges's 

be much afraid of the power of Spain, and, Com. 

therefore, was obliged to join with England. Amb. 


T7 at Pa 
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1572. to ſurmount this difficulty, but by inſerting 
nin the treaty a doubtful clauſe to this effect, 
That both partics ſhall maintain the preſent 
c laws of Scotland“. Elizabeth meant the 
preſent and actual government of that king- 
dom, under the king's authority, and Charles 
underſtood the preceding government, under 
the queen's authority, conſidering the preſent 
as unlawful. But withal, he intimated, that 
he defired thoſe terms, which wete capable of 
a double meaning, to be uſed, only to avoid 
the blame of abandoning the queen of Scots. 
Elizabeth imagined it a great advantage, that 
A Mary was not mentioned in the treaty. Theſe 
two difficulties being removed, the league was 
ſigned at Blois, April 11. The ſubſtance 
whereof was as follows: 
Articles of Charles and Elizabeth ſhall mutnally aſſiſt 
the league One another againſt all perſons who ſhall at- 
* ang tack them, under any pretence whatſoever. 
England. The league ſhall remain in full force till 
Camden. A year after the deceaſe of either party. _ 
The party requeſted {hall be bound to ſend 


to the party requiring, an aid of 6000 foot 


or of 500 lances, making up, with others, 
1500 horſe, at his choice, with eight ſhips 
of war, manned with 1200 ſoldiers, the whole 
at the expence of the party requiring. 
There Hall be no innovations made in Scot- 
land, but both princes ſhall endeavour to pre- 
ſerve the peace of that kingdom, according to 
the preſent laws, without ſuffering the arrival 
of any foreign troops. 
Mutual Some time after, Elizabeth ſent the carl of 
ambaſſies. Lincoln into France, to ſee the treaty ſworn ; 


Camden. and the marſhal de Montmoraency came to 


| London upon the ſame account. Elizabeth 
. fwore to the league the 17th of June, and ho- 


noured the marſhal with the Order of the 


| Garter, Whilſt Montmorency was at the 
court of England, he never ceaſed ſtrongly to 
ſollicit for the queen of Scots's liberty, to 
whom this eageneſs did more hurt than good. 
On the other hand, the queen ordered the 
earl of Lincoln, to ſhew the king of France 
the intercepted letter from the queen of Scots 
to the duke of Alva, wherein it appeared, 
that ſhe put herſelf entirely under the king 


of Spain's protection. Montmorency would 


likewiſe have reſumed the affair of the queen's 
marriage with the duke of Anjon, but did 


The maſſa- not much inſiſt upon ir. Probably, he had 


cre of no orders to preſs it very ftrenuouſly, conſi- 
3 dering what happened in France immediately 
eee” after his return, I mean the maſſacre of St. 
Bartholomew's, wherein admiral Charillon, 

and all the Huguenots were butchered *, who 

had been drawn to court, under colour of the 
nuptials of the king of Navarre, with the 
princeſs Margaret, king Charles's ſiſter. It 

is needleſs to expatiate on this horrible maſſa- 

cre, ſo BC 7. 5 known. It ſuffices to ob 

ſerve in a word, it demonſtrated to perſons of 


tlie leaſt penetration, that the court of France 


Vas then the moſt perfidious in the world. 
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This maſſacre threw all the Proteſtants in 1572. 
Europe into the utmoſt conſternation, eſpeci- lO Ord 
ally when they knew it was openly approved Conte | 
of at Rome f. The Proteſtant princes of Ger- due agg. 
many began to prepare for their defence, be- re. 
lieving it was only the beginning of a combi- Wolſing: 
nation to deftroy their religion throughout all Negot. 
Chriftendom, and the Switzers reſolved in a 
diet, to lend France no more troops. But 
the court of England reflected on it particu- 
larly, not queſtioning, it was an effect of the 
league of Bayonne, and that the ſtorm would 
quickly fall upon England. Walfingham, who 
had expreſſed fo great an eſteem for Charles 
IX, wrote letter after letter, to give warn- 
ing, that he was no longer to be truſted, tho 
he ſhould repeat his proteftations of friendſhip 
to the queen, and his aflurances punctually to 
obſerve the late treaty. 35 | 

It was not withour reaſon that Charles ſtill Charles 
defired to keep fair with Elizabeth. Tho? IX. ſhews 
he bad maſſacred an infinite number of his 2 a 
Huguenot ſubjects, he ſaw the reſt ready to Piizabech. 
take arms to ſcreen themſelves from his bar- Walſing. 
barity. The city of Rochelle, which was as Negot. 
their bulwark, had refuſed to open her 
gates to the king's forces. Some were already 
in arms in Languedoc, and other provinces, 
and, probably, Charles was going to enter 
into a new war where he would have to deal 
with deſperate people. Apprehenſive as he 
was, that Elizabeth would aid the Hugue- 
nots, with all her forces, there was no diſſi- 
mulation but what he practiſed to divert her 
from it. When ſhe rold him by her ambaſ- 
ſador, that after the late maflacre, the could 
no longer place any confidence in him, he 
endeavoured to excnſe himſelf in the beſt 
manner he could. One while he faid, it was 
done without his knowledge ; another while, 
that he was forced to it, in order to prevent 
a conſpiracy formed by the admiral againſt 
him, the queen, his mother, and his bro- 
thers. However, at the very time he ſhew- 
ed the greateſt deſire to live in a good un- 
derſtanding with Elizabeth, he was taking 
private meaſures to raiſe her diſturbances bot 
in England and Scotland. After the maſſa- 
cre of St. Bartholomew's, the pope ſent a 
legate into France. The duke of Savoy, a 
great friend to Spain, was come to Paris, and 
Charles's pretended dread of Philip's deſign 


was entirely vaniſhed ; nay there was a ſtrict 


union betwen the two monarchs. On the o- 
ther ſide, Walſingham gave frequent notice, 
that the duke of Guiſe had private conferences 
with the Scots, and the queen-mother fre- 


quently ſent for the biſhop of Glaſcow, Ma- 


ry's ambaſſador, to her houſe, at unſeaſonable 
hours. Theſe things were plain mdications 
to Elizabeth and her council, that the friend- 
{hip of France was not to be relied on, tho' it 
had been earneſtly ſought. 
Affairs being in this ſituation, it was not Elizabeth's 


eaſy for the queen to determine what courſe miſtruft. 


* About 3000. See P. Daniel, others ſay 10,000. See Serype's Ann. 


+ There were medals ſtruck in memory of this horrible fact; having on orie 


ſide the king ſitting on a throne, and 


treading on dead bodies, with this motto Virtus in rebelles : And on the reverſe, the arms of France crowned be- 
/ tween two colums, and Pietas excitavit juſticiam 24 Augutti 1572, Sce a print of this medal in P. Daniel. 
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1572. 
' was formed againſt her; but was not ſure. 
On one hand, ſhe was afraid, France and 
Spain were in league againſt her; but ſhe 
could not conceive how it was poſſible for 
them to agree, their intereſts being directly 


The HISTORY 
ſhe ſhould take. She ſuſpected, ſome plot 


contrary. She conſidered, however, that 


Charles IX. was governed by the Lorrain 


princes, who had different views from his, and 
who regarded their own private intereſt, more 
than the welfare of France, beſides, an ex- 
ceſſive religious zeal might cauſe him to over- 
look his true intereſt. In this ſtate of uncer- 
rainty, ſhe thought it moſt adviſable to ſtand 
upon her guard, and make preparations as if 


the was to be ſpeedily im a led, and to equal 


the king of France in diſſimulation, letting 
him know, however, it would not be eaſy to 
deceive her. So, each playing the hypocrite, 
never were there ſo ſtrong and ſo frequent pro- 
teſtations of friendſhip. between Charles and E- 
lizabeth, as in the firſt months after the maſ- 
ſacre of St. Bartholomew's. Both faid, they 


deſired above all things to keep the league 


iaviolably, tho' Charles had no occaſion for 


Elizabeth's aid, and Elizabeth could no longer 


not having 


depend upon the amity of ſuch an ally. It 
was hardly poſſible for them to love one an- 
other. Charles looked upon Elizabeth as the 
protectreſs of the religion he was endeavour- 
ing to extirpate, and Elizabeth could conſider 
him but as a prince without honour or ho- 
neſty, and as a ſworn enemy to the religion 


ſhe profeſſed. Notwithſtanding all this, Charles 


offered to renew the league with a freſh oath, 
and propoſed a marriage between Elizabeth 
and his younger brother, the duke of Alenſon. 
In ſhort, to give Elizabeth a ſenſible mark of 


his pretended friendſhip, he deſired her to 


ſtand godmother to a princeſs his queen was 
delivered of, in October. 
to the firſt rot that the treaty of Blois 
een violated on her part, ſhe 
did not ſee any neceſſity to renew it, or {wear 
to it again. As to the marriage of the duke 
of Alenſon, ſhe expreſſed herſelt in ſuch a 


manner, that ſhe left it undetermined, whe- 


ther ſhe would accept or refuſe it. As to the 
king's requeſting her to be godmother to the 
princeſs, his daughter, ſhe anſwered, tho” her 


own ſubjects, and ſeveral foreign princes difſua- 


ded her from being ſpiritually allied to a ſwbrn 
enemy of the Proteſtant religion, ſhe was wil - 
ling, however, to give him a proof of her de- 
fire to preſerve their mutual alliance, as far as 
lay in her power. Thus, it was all diſſimula- 
tion on both ſides. But I do not know whe- 
ther Elizabeth can be juſtified, tor not having 
refuſed this laſt article, in order to ſhew, at 
leaſt, her deteſtation of the deed Charles had 
lately committed. Be this as it will, all the 
reſt of the year was ſpent in reciprocal pro- 
teſtations of a fincere friendſhip, but withal, 
in a mutual diſtruſt. Charles was afraid, E- 
lizabeth would aſſiſt the Huguenots, and 
thereby all his meaſures be broken. Eliza- 
beth had a mind, before the came to any re- 


ſolution, to fee a little farther into the de- 
ſigns of her enemies, and to that purpoſe it 


Elizabeth replied 


of ENGLAND. 


was neceſſary for her to keep, at leaſt, out- 1572. 
{ome correſpondence - with king 


wardly, 
Charles. In the interim, the Hugnenots 
knew not what to think of her. They ſaw 
themſelves upon the brink of deſtruction, con- 
ſidering the great forces with which the king 
was preparing to attack them, and at the 
ſame time they ſaw Elizabeth, who was their 
ſole refuge, ſtand godmother to the child of 
their perſecutor and executioner. But the in- 
tereſt of the Huguenots was not the thing ſhe 
had chiefly in view, her zeal for the Proteſtant 
religion being always ſubordinate to her pri- 


vate intereſt, : 
The earl of Northumberland, who, after The earl 


0 


his being ſeiſed in Scotland, had been deliver- | 
O : thumber- 
ed to the queen, was beheaded in this junc- land is be- 
ture, wherein the. queen thought ſhe could headed. 
not take too many precautions to provide tor Stow. 
The affairs 


3 of Scot- 
to which the queen had always an eye. The land. 


diſcovery of the duke of Norfolk's plot had Melvil. 


her ſafety. 
I muſt now mention the affairs of Scotland 


much weakened Mary's party. Some had 
forſaken it, and others were ready to do the 
like. If they ſtill adhered to it, it was only 
to obtain advantageous terms for quitting it. 
Grange, governor of Edinburgh-caſtle, Liding- 
ton, the lord Hume, Robert Melvil, and 


ſome others, who were in the caſtle, ſtill af- 


fected a ſort of neutrality, and a great zeal for 
the good of their country; but they made 
this good to conſiſt in a certain union of the 
two factions, which ſhould not be prejudicial 
to the captive queen; that is, they would 
have the king's authority to be annulled ; and 
if it could not be agreed, that the ftate ſhould 
be governed in the queen's name, as indeed 
it was very difficult to gain that point, at 
leaſt, that the adminiſtration of affairs ſhould 
be put into the hands of a certain number of 
regents, choſen by the two parties, without 
any mention of queen or King. By this 
means they would have preſerved the queen's 
rights entire, and broken the meaſures of the 
contrary party. Probably, James Melvil, au- 
thor of the Memoirs, was in the ſame ſenti- 
ments, tho' he deſired to be looked upon as 
neuter, and as ſuch, was employed on both 
ſides, to ſerve for mediator. The men of 
this party durſt not, however, fully diſcover 
their minds ; but flattered themſelves, that be- . 
ing maſters of Edinburgh-caſtle, with the help 
of never ſo few ſuccours, they ſhould be able 
to ſupport their pretenſions. They ſpent the 
whole winter of the year 1572, in ſeveral ne- 
got iat ions in France and the Netherlands, to 
obtain the ſuccours they wanted. They were 
made to hope for aſſiſtance from both places, 
but it was only empty promiſes without any 
effect. The court of France durſt not pull off 
the mask for fear of obſtructing the grand de- 
ſign which was executed within a few months; 
for which reaſon, they conſented, at length, 
thar the queen of Scots ſhould not be menti- 
oned in the treaty of Blois. They were con- 
tented to agree with the Engliſh ambaſſadors, 
that the two crowns ſhould ſend plenipoten- 
tiaries into Scotland, to adjuſt the differences 
between 
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15 72. between the Scots, or compel them to lay 
don their arms. And, indeed, Charles IX. 
nominated du Crocq, who had been often ſent 
into Scotland, to endeavour this agreement, 


ordering him to paſs through England, and 


ſtrongly ſollicit Elizabeth to ſend the queen of 
Scots into France. He gave him moreover 
certain inſtructions, which he was to impart 
by word of mouth to the captive queen. Eli- 
zabeth thought this proceeding very extraor- 
dinary, juſt as the treaty of league was going 
to be concluded. So, ſuſpecting ſome myſte- 


ry in this conduct, ſhe plainly refuſed du 


Crocq leave to ſee Mary, and even to pur- 

ſue his journey to Scotland till the league was 
= , 

Elizabeth's A few days after, ſhe made a diſcovery 

Futpicions which much increaſed her ſuſpicions. The 

3 lord Seaton, a Scotchman, who called himſelf 

Pens” Mary's ambaſſador to the duke of Alva, had 

taken a journey to Paris, and there held ſeve- 

ral conferences with the king and the queen- 

mother. Then he returned to Bruflels, and 

ſoon after departed for Scotland; but the ſtor- 

amy weather compelling him to land at Har- 

wich, he diſguiſed himſelf like a ſailor, and 

before it was known who he was, croſſed 

England, and came to Edinburgh, where he 

frequently conferred with Grange, and the 

other lords in the caſtle. But as he had not 

been able to carry away his papers, they were 

found in the ſhip, whereby it was diſcovered, 

he had orders to encourage the lords in the 

caſtle of Edinburgh to hold our, and give them 

hopes of a ſpeedy aſſiſtance. It was alſo 

known, he was commiſſioned ſome time be- 


fore by the Scots of the queen's party, to tell 


the duke of Alva, that with a little aid, it 
would be eaſv to carry away the young king 
and ſend him into Spain. In ſhort, Elizabeth 
heard, that Grange and his companions, who 
had begun to treat of an accommodation 
with the earl of Marr, would hear no more of 
it, ſince they had ſeen the lord Seaton. All 
this added to du Crocq's inſtances for the queen 
of Scots liberty, and for leave to ſpeak with 
her, made Elizabeth and her council judge, 
this envoy was not ſent into Scotland to ap- 
aſe, qut rather to foment, the troubles. 
This was the more credible, as he had ſaid 
himſelf, that his inſtructions reached no far- 


ther than to exhort the Scots to peace. It 


would, therefore, have been imprudent to ſuf- 

fer him to confer with Mary, or to purſue his 

journey into Scotland. 
She takes I obſerved before, that the court of Eng- 
2 m_ land was no leſs forward than that of France, 
regard to do perpetuate the troubles of Scotland; and 
Scotland. h 
- Melvil. of Lenox, becauſe the queen's party was then 
very ftrong, and it was to be feared the two 
factions would be united, to the great detri- 
ment of England. Bur after the duke of Nor- 
folk's death the caſe was altered; for the queen's 
party being conſiderably weakened, the coun- 
cil of England thought it time to end the 
troubles of Scotland, by giving ſome content 
to thoſe in the caſtle of Edinburgh, in order 


to induce them to ſubmit to the king, and 
Vol. II. 
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this was true, during the regency of the earl 
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deliver up the place. To this end, the earl 1572. 
of Marr, with Elizabeth's conſent, had be 
gun with thoſe of the caſtle, a negotiation, in- 
terrupted by the arrival of the lord Seaton. 

The league between France and England A negotia- 
being concluded ſoon aſter, the earl of Marr tion of the 


thought it a favourable opportunity to reſume Sent of 


2 X 8 
the negotiation with thoſe of the caſtle, and 3 
to that purpoſe offered them by 


ames Mel- queen's 
vil very advantageous terms. Melvil inſinu- party. 


ates, that the regent's inducement to this ac- Melvil. 
commodation, was only to free Scotland from 

the yoke of the Englith. He adds farther, 
that Grange ſcrupling to demand any terms 

for reſtoring peace to the kingdom, left it to 


the regent's diſcretion, who privately ſwore 


to the peace, in the preſence of rwo or three 
perſons only; but Walſingham's Memoirs 
ihew that Melvil was not well informed, ſince 
this agreement was made with Elizabeth's ap- 
probation, and even ſome articles were ſign- 
ed, whereof ſecretary Smith ſent a copy to 
Walſingham at Paris. | 
This project was defeated by the death of The death 
the earl of Marr. He went to Edinburgh of the re- 
with deſign to have this private treaty approv- Sent. 
ed, and the earl of Morton was the chief per- Nielvil. 
ſon to be prevailed with to ſign it. To this 
end, he made him a viſit at Dalketh, where 
he was honourably received, and treated mag- 
nificently ; but before the banquet was over, 
he felt himſelf ſeiſed with a violent illneſs, 
which hardly ſuffered him to ride to Edin- 
burgh, where he died. Many ſuſpected ne 
was poiſoned. However, on the 24th of No- Morton is 
vember, the earl of Morton was choſen may Dh 
gent, by the intereſt of Elizabeth's friends in WY 
Scotland. | | 
Nothing could be more advantageous to He is de- 
Elizabeth, than to ſee the regency of Scotland voted to 
in the hands of a man who depended upon England. 
her, and whom ſhe could manage almoſt as 


ſhe pleaſed ; but on the other ſide, the court The court 


of France, where the Guiſes then ruled, find- of France 
ing that by the earl of Morton's promotion, in bin bu 
they were going entirely to loſe Scotland, re- Walſingh. 
ſolved to do their utmoſt to ruin the new re- Negor. 
gent, and ſupport thoſe who ſt ill held the caſtle 

of Edinburgh. Indeed, that was the only way 

to have {till any influence upon the kingdom. 

The duke of Guiſe, who managed every thing, 

plainly ſaw, if the earl of Morton was left un- 
moleſted he would not fail, with the help of 

the Engliſh, to cruſh the queen's party entire- 

ly, and ſhut out the French from Scotland for 

ever. He reſolved, therefore, to ſend Verac 
thither with money to ſupply the occaſions of 

thoſe in the caſtle, under pretence of labouring 

to appeaſe the troubles ; but Verac not being 

ready ſoon enough, the money was put into 

the hands of Grange's brother, who had been 

ſent into France to ſollicit aid. At the ſame 

time, great pains were taken to gain the earls 

of Argyle and Athol ; and the duke of Chate- 

leraut was told, if Grange could hold out till 
Whitſuntide, he would be ſtrongly aſſiſted by 

the pope, Spain, and France. This was what 
Walſingham, who had good ſpies at Paris, 

had frequently wrote to the court of England. 
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| 


The affairs 


of the 
Low- 
Countries, 
Grotius. 


Ou the contrary, it was neceſſary the queen's 
faction ſhould be deſtroyed, before the mea- 
ſures which were taken in France and Flan- 
ders could have their effect. We ſhall ſee 
preſently that ſhe neglected not her intereſt. 
During all this year, the queen of Scots 


and her adherents relied much upon the duke 
ol Alva's affiſtance, and yet they had nothing 


to hope from thence. From the beginning 
of the year to the time of the maſlacre of Pa- 
ris, the duke had been ſo employed, that 
it was not poſſible for him to think ſeriouſly 
of the queen of Scots concerns, tho* he did 
not want a good-will to annoy Elizabeth. 
The count dela Mark, whom the queen had 
driven from her ports, for breaking with 
Spain, had taken the Briel in Holland, and 
by that unexpected blow revived the courage 
of thoſe who wiſhed to be freed from the do- 
minion of the Spaniards. Soon after, the 
Whole province of Holland threw off their 
yon and Fluſhing, with ſome other towns in 
Zealand, follow 

of Medina-Celi, ſent afterwards from Spain 
with a fleet, was defeated by the confederates, 


and moſt of his ſhips taken. In a word, whilit 
the duke of Alva was employed in reducing 


the revolted towns in Holland, the news of 
the city of Mons being ſurpriſed by count 


| Lewis of Naſſau, obliged him to quit Holland, 


in order to attempt the recovery of that place. 
In the interim, the prince of Orange entered 


the Netherlands at the head of an army raiſ- 


ed in Germany. On the other hand, Charles 
IX. ſent the count of Naſſau 5000 foot and 


500 horſe, commanded by Genlis, which were 


"defeated by the duke of Alva, to whom the 


king himſelf had ſent notice of the march of 
this aid, deſigned only to amuſe the Hugue- 
nots. The tragedy which was acted in France 
ſoon after, having opened the prince of O- 
range's eyes, he was forced to disband his ar- 
my, finding the king of France, who promiſed 
to help to maintain it, would not keep his 


word. In the mean time, the duke of Alva 


covered, Elizabeth was more intent, upon 
ending the troubles of Scotland. Beſides, the 


1573. 
Charles's 


was taken up with the ſiege of Mons, which 


ſurrendered not till the 19th of September. 
After the ſiege, his troops commanded by 
Frederico de Toledo, his ſon, were employed 


in taking Zutphen, Naerden, and other places. 


Hence it appears, that during the courſe of 
this year, the duke of Alva was not able to 
ſend an army into Scotland, tho' Mary's friends 
were ſtill in hopes of it. Mary's expectation 
of aſſiſtance from Spain was very prejudicial 
to her, becauſe, when her practices were diſ- 


king of France grew a little cool, when he 
found queen Mary threw herſelf into the arms 
of the Spaniards. 

- 'Tho' Charles IX. and Elizabeth were very 
jealous of each other, they kept, however, a 


and Eliza- ſtrict correſpondence, capable of deceiving 
beth's diſ- thoſe who knew not the intereſts of the two 


fimulation. coutts. Nothing paſſed on both ſides but pro- 
Walſingh. 


teſtations and aſſurances of obſerving inviolably 


of Alenſon, her third fon. 


that example. The duke 
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It was, therefore, no longer Elizabeth's in- 


the treaty of Blois. The beginning of the 1573. 
tereſt to continue diſcord among the Scots. 


year 1573, Elizabeth ſent William Somerſet, wy. 


earl of Worceſter, to Paris, to ſtand in her 
ſtead to the princeſs, Charles's daughter, who 
was named Elizabeth. She had ordered her 
ambaſſador, not to be perſuaded to be pre- 
ſent at the maſs in the ceremony of the bap- 
tiſm, and in caſe it was inſiſted upon, to 
deſire the queen of Navarre to ſtand in his 
room. 


A little before, queen Catharine had ſent The mar- 
Elizabeth the earl of Rais, her confident, to riage of 


propoſe once more the marriage of the duke 
But this was not 
the ſole motive of his coming. The earl had 


orders to obſerve what paſſed in England, Camden. 


where the earl of Montgomery and ſome o- 
ther French retugees were equipping a flect 
to relieve Rochelle, which, after a long bloc- 
kade, was, at length, befieged in form. The 
duke of Anjou commanded at the fiege, 
having with him the duke of Alenſon, his 
brother, and all the Catholick nobles of France. 
Elizabeth anſwered concerning the propoſal 
of the marriage, that ſhe was very willing to 
begin a treaty about it, provided the article 
of religion was firſt ſettled, elſe it was in vain - 
to ſay any more of it. 


About the ſame time, Montgomery failing The com- 
to the relief of Rochelle, the French ambaſſa- plaints of 


dor complained that he was ſuficred to depart 
and that the Engliſh merchants had ſupplied 


the beſieged with proviſions. Anſwer was given to 
made, that the perſons who were ſailed out of Rochelle, 
the ports of England, were not owned, and Walfingh. 


carried counterfeit flags, and if they could be 
taken, ſhould be ſeverely puniſhed. 


their gain where- ever they hoped to find it; 
and not being able to ſend their commodities 
to any other port of France, ſince the people 


were left ro butcher whom they pleaſed, it 


was no wonder, they ſhould ſend them to Ro- 
chelle where they could vend them with ſafe- 
ty. Probably, the court of England had con- 
nived at Montgomery's armament, which, 
however, had no effect, and at ſending pro- 
viſions to the Rochellers. This was all the 


aſſiſtance ſhe gave the Huguenots in their 


wretched condition. She had reſolved to avoid 


a breach with the French, whether ſhe hoped 


to gain them to her intereſt, or make rhe 
world believe there was a greater union be- 
tween her and king Charles than there was 
in reality. This was, doubtleſs, to render her 
enemies both at home and abroad leſs eager to 
form plots againſt her. 


We are going, at length, to ſee an end put he end of 
to the troubles of Scotland. The earl of Mor- the War. in 
ton, the new regent, having good intelligence Scotland. 


of what paſſed at the court of France, and 
knowing it was reſolved to aſſiſt powerfully 
the queon's faction, after the taking of Ro- 
chelle, believed he ought to improve this in- 
terval to prevent their deiigns. He propoſed, 
therefore, to Grange, by James Melvil, to 
renew the negotiation begun before the earl 
of Marr's death. Grange and his companions 


made ſome ſcruple at firſt becaule they E 


? bout the 


405 tor the queen. 
the merchants they were men who followed Camden. 
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However, not to give occa- 
ſion to ſay, they were entirely againſt a peace, 
and to try to gain time till Whit ſuntide, 
Grange anſwered, he was willing to accept 
the ſame terms as had been offered by the 
earl of Marr, provided the queen's whole 
party were included in the treaty. The re- 
gent, who was better informed than Grange 
imagined, eaſily judged, this reply tended 
only to prolong the agreement, by the diffi- 
culties of contenting every one. He refuſed, 
therefore, to treat with the whole party, and 
oftered to give Grange and his companions all 
the ſatisfaction they could reaſonably expect; 
but his offer was rejected. Whereupon he 
turned to the duke of Chateleraut, and the 
earls of Huntley and Argyle, who were not 
ſo ſcrupulous as thoſe of the caſtle of Edin- 


burgh. They treated for themſelves and de- 


pendants, that is, for almoſt all the reſt of the 
queen's party, without regarding the concerns 


of Grange and his aſſociates. They perceived 


Camden, 


they could no longer rely on the aſſiſtance of 


France, which was too remote, and withal 
very uncertain, conſidering the civil war 
which afflicted that kingdom. The treaty 
which they made with the regent, aſſiſted by 
Drury and Killegrew, the Engliſh ambaſſadors, 
was to this effect : | 

That they ſhould ſubmit to the king, and 
conform to the eftabliſhed religion. That if any 


| perſon ſhould violate this article he ſhould be 


declared a traytor. . 
Thar the ſentences pronounced againſt the 


Hamiltons and Gordons ſhould be repealed, 


except ing ſuch however as concerned the mur- 
ders.of the earls of Murray and Lenox, which 


| thould be leſt to the queen of England's deciſion. 


That the queen of England ſhould bind 
herſelf by ſome publick inſtrument, that the 
Hamiltons and Gordons ſhould not be proſe- 


cuted for the murders of the earls of Murray 


and Lenox, without her expreſs conſent. 
The ſtates of the kingdom meeting ſoon 


alter, confirmed this agreement by their au- 


. thority. 


As ſoon as Grange heard of the agreement 
which was negotiating between the regent 
and the heads of the queen's party, he en- 
deavoured to obſtruct it, by offering to ſur- 
render the caſtle of Edinburgh in fix months; 
but as the regent was better informed than 


Grange imagined, it was eaſy for him ro per- 


ceive, this offer tended only to gain time, till 
the French ſuccours ſhould arrive. At laſt, 
when Grange knew, the heads of the queen's 
party were upon the point of ſigning their 


_ treaty, he offered to deliver the caſtle imme- 


diately, provided he might put it into the 
hands of the earl of e But the regent 
did not think fit to place in that fortreſs a 
governor of Grange's chuſing. Beſides, all 
the proceedings of thoſe of the caſtle, and the 
evaſions they uſed to avoid ſurrendering the 
place, plainly ſhewed, they were not heartily 
inclined to an accommodation. So, without 
farther ceremony, he declared them traytors, 


and prepared in good earneſt to beſiege them. 
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1573. ed the French ſuccours promiſed them by 
AR the lord Seaton. 


Melvil ſays upon this occaſion, that he knows 
not what rage poſſeſſed the regent, to deſire 
to have by way of ſiege a place which was 


offered to be ſurrendered voluntarily and in- 


ſtantly. It is indeed, little probable, the earl 
of Morton ſhould deſire to expoſe himſelf to 
the difficulties of ſuch a ſiege, it he could others 
wiſe have had the place. But what Melvil 
aſcribes to the regent's rage, may, with much 


more likelihood, be imputed to the cavils of 


thoſe of the caſtle, who ſtrove to prolong the 
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time till the promiſed ſuccours ſhould arrive. 


In Walſingham's negotiations there are ſeve- 
ral letters from the queen, the lord Burleigh, 


ſecretary Smith, blaming Grange and his com- 


panions for their fooliſh preſumption and in- 


vinſible obſtinacy, in attemping alone to con- 


tinue the troubles in Scotland. 


Melvil, 


Grange's intimate friend, gives quite another 


turn to this affair, and lays the whole blame 
upon the regent. | 


Be this as it will, the earl of Morton ha- Camden: 


ving but few troops, and wanting artillery 
and ammunition, by reaſon the publick ma- 
gazine Was in the caſtle of Edinburgh, applied 
to queen Elizabeth. I have already ſhewn, of 
what conſequence it was to England, that the 
troubles of Scotland ſhould: be ended before 
France could interpoſe. For this reaſon, Eli- 
zabeth immediately made a treaty with the 
regent, which, among others, contained the 
following articles : | | 


Elizabeth ſhall ſend to 


the regent, men, Elizabeth's 


ordnance, and ammunition, for the beſieging treaty with 
the caſtle of Edinburgh jointly with the Scots che ragent. 


0 


No capitulation ſhall be granted to the be- 
ſieged, withour the mutual conſent of the re- 
gent, and the Engliſh general. Te. 

It rhe caſtle be taken, by the Engliſh, it 
ſhall be delivered to the king of Scotland. 

The priſoners, after the taking of the caſtle, 
ſhall be detained to be proceeded againſt ac- 
cording to law, the queen of England being 
firſt acquainted therewith. | | 

Purſuant to this treaty, Elizabeth ordered 
Sir William Drury, marſhal of Berwick, to 


march into Scotland with 1500 men, and a 


train of artillery, which was a manifeſt breach 
of the treaty of Blois, which ran, © That no 
« foreign troops ſhould be ſuffered to enter 
ce Scotland; but as ſhe had diſcovered by the 
lord Seaton's papers, that France intended to 
violate this ſame article, the believed, doubt- 
leſs, it would be ſimplicity to ſuffer herſelf to 
be prevented. However this be, the caſtle 
was inveſted, and the beſieged defended them- 
ſelves a whole month like men in deſpair ; 
but at laſt their water failing, they were forced 
to ſurrender at diſcretion, if we may believe 
the Englith avd Scots of the king's party. 
Melvil affirms on the contrary, that they ca- 
pitulated, but the capitulation was not kept. 
Thus much is certain, the laird of Grange, 
James Kirkcaldie, his brother, and fome 
others, were condemned to be hanged, and 
the ſentence was executed accordingly. Liding- 
ton died in priſon, having himſelt, acording to 
ſome, haſtened his death by poiſon. The lord 
Hume and Sir Robert Melvil were 3 

aus 


Camden. 


Hollingſh. 


1573. Thus ended the civil wars of Scotland, and 

thus Elizabeth's enemies loſt all hopes of in- 
vading her from that quarter. From what 
has been hitherto ſaid, it may be eaſily per- 

ceived, of what conſequence the tranſactions 
in Scotland were to Elizabeth, Accordingly 
ſhe was ever very intent upon the affairs of 
that kingdom, where ſhe ſucceſsfully managed 
her intereſt with the moſt refined policy. 

Verac is At the time the heads of the queen of Scots 

arreſted at party were about to ſign their treaty, Verac, 


Scarbo- : þ 
ot Who was ſent into Scotland to encourage the 


and ſent to party to ſtand their ground, was forced by a 


London. ſtorm into Scarborough. The preſident of the 
Walſing. northern marcheshaving notice of it, ordered 
Negotiat. him to be conveyed to London, without 
hearking to the reaſons he alledged againſt it, 
taken from his character. It was known after- 
wards, that the moment he was ſeiſed he 
burnt all his papers. The French ambaſſador 
made great noiſe that Verac was hindered 
from going to Scotland; but he was told, the 
queen had no advice of the ſending of this 
ambaſſador, and it ſhe had known ic, would 
have taken care he thould have been treated 
with the reſpect due to his character. That 
he had been conducted to London, by the 
general order which the preſident of the north 
had, to deal thus by all foreigners who ſhould 
land in thoſe parts, unleſs they were known 
to be merchants. 
Elzabeth The ambaſſador was not very well pleaſed 
ipeaks with this anſwer ; but he had ſtill leſs reaſon 
roundly to to be ſo with that he received ſoon after to 
the French : f 
ambaſſi- his urgent requeſt, for leave to {peak with the 
dor. queen of Scots in private. This requeſt had 
Walſing. been often repeated to no purpoſe. At laſt, 


Negotut. the queen, tired with his importunities, told 


him plainly, ſhe was not ignorant of the 
practices of the king of France, and the 
queen-mother, 'in favour of Mary, and how 
they ſtood affected to England; that, how- 
ever, ſhe had always inviolably obſerved the 
late treaty *, and would {till obſerve it, chu- 
ſing rather the rupture ſhould come from 
France, than from her; that in caſe of a 
breach, ſhe did not queſtion, ſhe ſhould be 
able to defend herſelt, being well aſſured of 
the affection of her ſubjects ; that ſhe could 
hardly reſtrain ſome who offered to relieve 


Rochelle at their own expence, and maintain 


ſix months, in Gaſcogne, an army of 20,000 
foot, and 2000 horle. | | 
Upon the ambaſſador's demanding leave for 
Verac to purſue his journey to Scotland, the 
queen agreed to it, after ſome affected delays. 
But whilſt the was putting obſtacles in his way, 
ſhe cauſed a letter to be ſent from the earl of 
Morton, telling ner, that Verac's coming to 
Scotland would be very diſpleaſing to him, as 
well as to the duke of Chateleraut, and the 
carl of Huntley, with whom he was in perfect 
friendſhip ; that, therefore, he believed, the 
envoy would do well to fave himſelf the trou- 
ble of the journey. Whilſt they were deba- 
ting at London about this affair, the caſtle of 
Edinburgh ſurrendered, and ſo Verac's jour- 
ney became entirely needneſs. Queen Catha- 


Probably, ſhe had ſome evaſion. to excuſe the ſending of her troops into Scotland. Rapin. 


kingdom. 
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rine de Medici, politick as ſhe was, could 1573. 

not help making a falſe ſtep , in diſcovering Wy 

to Walſingham, that the French court's de- 

ſign, was to foment the troubles of Scotland. 

Upon the ambaſſador's warm complaints of 

the intrigues of France, with reſpect to Scot- 

land, ſhe proteſted, the king, her ſon, and 

herſelf knew not what he meant, and © that 

© their intention was only to perſuade the 

“Scots to agree, and acknowledge queen 

« Mary for their ſovereign.” That's the very 

thing, anſwered the ambaſſador, the queen 

my miſtreſs complains of, ſince it is a direct 

breach of the treaty of Blois. The queen 

perceiving ſhe had ſaid too much, turned the 

diſcourfe, and complained of Verac's being 

detained in England; to which Walſingham 

made the fame reply as had been given to 

La Mothe, at London. | 
Scotland being in peace, under the autho- Elizabeth 

rity of the young king, and of a regent un rea 


devoted to England, Elizabeth was freed from ek 


a great uneaſineſs. The recalling the duke Camden. 


of Alva from the government of the Low- 
Countries, was a farther increaſe of her hap- 
pineſs. lhe commander of Requeſens, who 
ſucceeded the duke of Alva, finding he had full 
employment, reſuſed to meddle with the affairs 
of England and Scotland, and ſo Elizabeth 
had nothing to fear from that ſide. Her ene- 
mies having no longer admittance into Scot- 
land, and England being fate from all attacks 
but by ſea, the lived ſome years in great tran- 
quiility. Beſides, France was not in condi- 
tion to make any conſiderable attempt upon 
her, as well for want of naval forces, as be- 
cauſe of the civil wars which laid waſte the 


In the interim, Elizabeth, being deſirous The biſhop 


alſo to ſecure herſelf from all domeſtick at- of Roſs is 


tempts, commanded the biſhop of Roſs, au- driven 
thor and promoter of all the plots againſt her, Nepenb. 
to depart England. He thought himſelf happy e hin 
in coming off ſo eaſily, and withdrawing into 


France, continued his ſecret practices, tho 


to little purpoſe. - He wrote there a Hiſtory 
of Scotland, from the beginning, to the year 
1561. What he ſays of the earl of Murray 
towards the end of his Hiſtory, ſpeaking of 
the firſt troubles of Scotland, and which 
Camden has taken care to copy, plainly ſhews, 
what might have been expected from him, 
had he continued it to the end of the war. 
Tho” Elizabeth had faid, in her reply to the France 
propoſals concerning her marriage with the preſſes the 
duke of Alenſon, that the article of religion queen 
was firſt to be ſettled, Catharine de Medici about the 
did not fail, however, to ſollicit her upon that N 
ſubject. She ſaid, the court of France would f 
5 in that point, but did not ſay how far. 
oreover, ſhe cauſed the duke of Alenſon, 
who was then at the ſiege of Rochelle, to ſend 
her letters, expiefling*his eager deſire to have 
the marriage ſucceed. At laſt, ſhe was ſol- 
licited ſo much to permit the duke to come 
and ſee her, that ſhe conſented, provided he 
would not take it ill, in caſe he was obliged 
to return without any thing done ; but the 


ſiege 
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1573. ſiege of Rochelle holding longer than was 
WY imagined, hindered the duke from paying his 
vifit. 

This ſiege, which had laſted ſo long, was, 
at length, raiſed on the 25th of June, after 
the city had withſtood 30, ooo cannon balls, 
nine great aſſaults, beſides 20 leſſer ones, and 
the effects of 60 mines. The duke of Anjou 
loſt above 12,000 men. 
being choſen king of Poland, and of the Po- 
liſh ambaſſadors being on their way to offer 


Siege of 
Rochelle 
raiſed. 

Thuanus. 


him the crown, afforded him a pretence to re- 
linquiſh his enterpriſe, which, perhaps, would 


not have ended to his honour ; and the raiſing 
the ſiege, brought with it peace to the Hu- 
guenots, who were hardly able to ſupport 
_ themſelves. | 
duke, his brother, and the queen- mother lo- 
ved him tenderly. This bred between the 
king and the queen, his mother, a diflention, 
which, it is likely, proved fatal to the king. 
He thought it long till his brother was gone 
to Poland, and the queen ſtill found ſome freſh 
excu'e to hinder his departure. At laſt, Charles 
grew fo ſuſpicious of all theſe delays, that he 
could not torbear threatening rhe queen, his 
mother, who was forced, at length, to ſuffer 


her beloved ſon to depart, and the king was brother Henry, and Chriſtopher, count Pala- 


pleaſed to accompany him part of the way. 
But he could not go ſo far as he had reſolved, 
by reaſon of a diſtemper wherewith he was 
ſeiſed, and of which he never recovered. Eli- 
zabeth hearing the king of Poland was gone, 
and Charles taken ill, did not think proper to 
receive the duke of Alenſon's viſit, before ſhe 
had a fuller knowledge of the affairs of the 
royal family of France. She wrote to him, 
therefore, to deſire him to defer his journey, 
and gave him for reaſon, that the Englith 
would not look with a good eye upon a prince 
coming from the ſiege of Rochelle, and wear- 
ing a ſword died with the blood of their bre- 
thren. b 
This year Walter d'Evereux, earl of Eſſex, 
had leave to go into Ireland, to conquer the 
country of Clandeboy at his own expence ; bur 
his enterpriſe was not crowned with ſucceſs, 
becauſe he was privately hindered by the earl 
of Leiceſter, his enemy. 1 5 | 
* Queen Elizabeth's letter to the duke of 
The duke Alenſon not being capable of diſcouraging him, 
of Alenſon he made freſh inſtances for leave to come into 
5 taken England, to which the queen, at length, 
Mezerai, pielding, ſent him a ſafe-conduèt; but in the 
interim, the queen, his mother, ſuſpecting 
him of a deſign to ſupplant the king of Poland, 
his brother, in caſe the king happened to die, 
ordered it ſo, that the king ſet a guard over 
him as well as the king of Navarre, who was 
accuſed of ſuggeſting this deſign to him. How- 
ever this be, the queen- mother perceiving the 
king near his end, thought fit to take this 
precaution, to ſecure the crown to the king of 
The death Poland, who was abſent. And indeed Charles 


The earl 
of Eſſex 

oes into 
ireland. 

Camden. 


IX. 


of his age. The manner of his death was ſo 
Thuanus. 


uncommon, that it gave occaſion not only to 
the Proteſtants, but the Catholicks themſelves, 


to conſider it as an effect of the Divine ven- 
Vo IL. II. 
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The news of his 


Charles IX. was afraid of the 


of Charles IX. died the zoth of May, in the 25th year 
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geance, for the horrible maſſacrè committed 1574. 
by his orders. The blood guſhed out of al. 
the paſſages of his body, and even ſported _ 
through his pores. The queen-mother took Henry III. 
her meaſures ſo well, that cauſing the dying fucceeds. 
king to confer on her the regency of the king- 

dom, ſhe kept all quiet till the arrival of the 

king of Poland, who ſucceeded his. brother; 

by the name of Henry III. He arrived in 

France the 5th of September, but came not 


to Paris till about the middle of February the 


next year, 
Nothing memorable paſſed in England du- The mar- 


| ring the year 1574. The only thing Camden riage 


has remarked in his Annals, is the marriage *f.*be car! 
of Charles, earl of Lenox, uncle to the king pf gr 
of Scotland, with Elizabeth Cavendiſh, the © 
counteſs of Shrewsbury's daughter. As this 
marriage was made unknown to the queen, 

ſhe impriſoned the mothers of the new-mar- 

ried couple. NT 

In the Netherlands, the confederates took he affairs 
Middleburgh in Zealand ; but on the other of the 
hand, Lewis, count of Naſſau, who was lead- Low- 
ing an army to his brother, the prince of Countries. 
Orange, loſt a battle upon Moker-heath, near . 
Nimeguen, and was himſelf ſlain, with his 


tine. This ſame year, the Spaniſh troops mu- 
tinying, ſurpriſed and plundered Antwerp, 
where they made an immenſe booty. The 
governor of the Low-Countries, to avoid 
greater miſchiefs, was forced to pardon them. 

As ſoon as Henry III. was arrived in France, 15754. 
it was reſolved in his council, to wage war The af 
with the Huguenots, tho they had given no fairs of 
occaſion, and preſently after, hoſtilit ies were Ao a 
renewed againſt them. In the interim, as FOnnY 
Henry was afraid, the queen of England would 
aſſiſt thoſe whom he deſigned to extirpate, his 
hrit care was to renew with her the league of 
Blois, after moving the queſtion to her, whe- 
ther the mutual defence againſt all men, men- 
tioned in that league, did include the cauſe of 
religion? Elizabeth replied, it did, as ſhe 
could prove by a letter from the late king, 
which ſhe had by her; adding, if he were at- 
tacked on account of religion, and required 
her aid in vertue of the treaty, ſhe ſhould be 
always ready to give it. Indeed, the ran no 
great riſque in making that offer, being fully 
perſuaded, the French king would not ule 
Engliſh troops againſt the ee Be- 
ſides, by the terms of the league, ſhe was not 
bound to ſend him any troops, ſince inſtead ot 
being attacked, he was himſelf the aggreſſor. 
However, Elizabeth's anſwer to Henry might 
have given the Huguenots ill notions of her, 
if ſhe had nor privately ſupplied the prince of 


Conde with money to pay the army, prince 


Caſimire, count Palatine, was levying for them 
in Switzerland and Germany. ; 

England was pretty quiet during the year A tumult 
1575. There happened only an accident on on the bor- 
the borders of Scotland, where Sir John ders of 
Forſter, warden of the Middle March, and 2828 
Carmichel, warden of Liddeſdale in Scotland, i 
holding a conference, each at the head of a 
troop of his own nation, quarrelled and fought. 

Q q he 
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1595. The Engliſh were worſted, Sir George Heron, 


warden of Tindale, loft his life, and Forſter 
being taken priſoner, was conducted to the 
earl of Morton, who treated him very civilly, 
but detained him ſome time, for fear, it he 
were preſently diſmiſſed, he would in his heat 
attempt a revenge. At laſt, having releaſed 
him, he made him promiſe to appear in Scot- 
land at a ſet day. Elizabeth thought the re- 

ent of Scotland's proceeding very ſtrange, and 
at firſt took this affair very heinouſly; but 
Morton found means to appeaſe her, by ma- 
king all the ſubmiſſions ſhe was pleaſed to re- 


quire. This year died the duke of Chateleraut. 


The year 1576, affords as little matter for 
the Hiſtory ot England as the foregoing. We 
find only that the earl of Eflex died in Trelint, 
and the earl of Leiceſter privately married his 
widow, unknown to the queen, tho he was 
ſuſpected of having canſed the husband to be 
poiſoned. He was always in the queen's good 
graces, who was ſo biafled in his favour, that 
no man durſt tell her his thoughts. It was one of 
queen Elizabeth's greateſt failings, to place her 
eſteem upon a perſon who ſo little deſerved it. 

As it is neceſſary for the ſequel of the Hi- 
ſtory to know what paſſed in the countries 
near England, I muſt make a ſhort digreſſion, 
not ſo much to inform the reader of things which 
are well known, as to refreſh his memory. 

Lewis de Zuniga, commander of Requeſens, 
and governor of rhe Low-Countries, died this 
year. After his death, the council of ſtate ad- 
miniftred alone the affairs of the Netherlands 
till a new governor ſhould arrive. The coun- 
cil conſiſted of natives and Spaniards. Soon 
after, the Spaniſh troops happened to mutiny, 
and reſolved to plunder Bruſſels. The ma- 
giſtrates alarmed at the danger, applied to the 
council of ſtate, who declared the mutineers 
rebels, tho? ſeveral of the counſellors favoured 
the ſeditious. And, indeed, preſently after, 
the little town of Aloft was ſacked, and the 
council of ſtate took no care to puniſh the au- 
thors of that outrage, or prevent the like miſ- 
fortune which threatened the other towns. 
For this reaſon ſome lords of Brabant drew 
together, at Bruſſels, a company of the citi- 
zens, and inveſting the place where the coun- 
cil of ſtate held their ſeſſions, expelled ſuch of 


the members as were ſuſpected to countenance 


the mutineers, and put in their room perſons 
better affected to the good of their country. 
This new council of ſtate, thus compoſed, join- 
ed the confederates, who were now in arms in 
defence of their liberties, and they entered to- 

ether into a league to free themſelves from 


the Spaniſh forces. Then Hieronymo de Ro- 


da, a Spaniard, one of thoſe who were expel- 
led the council, headed the rebels, and ſent 
for the Spaniſh troops which were in Holland, 


with whom the Germans joined. This body, 


grown very conſiderable, plundered Maeſtricht 
and Antwerp, without any poſſibility of pre- 
venting them. 

The prince of Orange, who was in Holland, 
ſeeing the affairs of the Netherlands reduced 
to this point, offered the council of ſtate his 
troops, his perſon, and the aſſiſtance of the 
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provinces of Holland and Zealand, which be- 1 576. 
gan to make a ſeparate ſtate, under his govern- wy 


ment. Upon this offer the council of ſtate re- 
ſolved to enter into treaty with Holland and 
Zealand. The conferences were held at Ghent, 
where with an unanimous conſent, Luxemburg 
excepted, was formed the union of the provin- 
ces of the Low- Countries, called the Ba. 
or Pacification of Ghent, for the defence of their 


laws and liberties. Notwithſtanding this, they 


were ſtill willing to own the king of Spain's au- 
thority, provided he would govern according to 
the antient laws. This union being thus formed, 
the fortreſſes raiſed by the duke of Alva, to keep 
the Netherlands in ſubjection, were demoliſh- 
ed every where. Some time after, the aſſo- 


ciation was {worn by the clergy and nobility, 


folemnly approved by the conncil of ſtate, and 


publiſhed at Bruſſels. By that, Philip II. loſt 


almoſt all his authority in the Low-Countries, 
having only the bare title of ſovereign, unlels 
he would confine himſelf to the rights enjoyed 


by his predeceſſors, which was very far from 


his thoughts. | 
France was not more 
Countries. 


quiet than the Low- The af: 
The duke of Alenſon had aflem- fairs of 


bled an army againſt the king, in favour of France. 


the Huguenots. On the other hand, the prince 
of Conde, with the forces levied by prince Ca- 
ſimire, in Germany, entered France and join- 
ed the duke of Alenſon. Thus the Huguenots, 


whom the court had determined to extirpate, 


were in a condition to ſell their lives dear, ha- 
ving at their head the king's brother, the king 


of Navarre, the prince of Conde, with an ar- 


my of 30,000 men, But the qucen- mother 
had the addreſs to break all their meaſures. 
She ſent them offers of peace, and during the 
negot iation,' found means to ſow jealouſy 
among them, and win from them, the duke of 
Alenſon and prince Cafimire. In ſhort, ſhe 
cauſed them to agree to a peace, which, for 
all its ſeeming advantages, proved fatal to 
them, as it diſunited their forces. 


The trea- 
ty was concluded the gth of May, and enrol- 


huanus. 


led fix months after by the parliament o P:- 


ris. The. Huguenets had never obtained ſo ad- 
vantageous a peace ſince the beginning of the 


troubles, In October the duke of Alenſon 
came to court, where the queen, his mother, 


diſengaged him entirely from the fide of the 1 


Huguenots. Then it was that he aſſumed the 
title of duke of Anjou, borne by the king, 
his brother, before he aſcended the throne. 
The peace was no ſooner ſigned, than, ac- 
cording to the ſincerity ſome time ſince pro- 
feſſed by the court of France, they took new 
meaſures to ruin the Huguenots. Treaties 
and oaths went then for nothing, and were 
conſidered only as lawful ſnares to ſurpriſe he- 
reticks. The cardinal of Eſte, the pope's le- 
gate, and Don John of Auſtria, who was go- 
ing to rake poſſeſſion of the government of 
the Low-Countries, 
France, and had ſeveral conferences upon this 
occalion with the king, the queen-mother, 


and the duke of Guiſe. Guiſe was looked up- 
on as the head of the Catholick party, and for 


that reaſon, the legate took with him mea- 
(ures, 


came to the court of 
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1576. ſures, of which the king was not fully informed. 
ae moſt proper means, in their opinion, to 


attain their end, was to unite ſeveral aſſocia- 


tions, made in divers provinces by the zealous 


Catholicks, and form one general aſſociat ion 
againſt the enemies of the antient religion. 
This is what was called the Holy Union, or 


imply, the League. Humieres was the firſt 


that ſigned it in Picardy, from whence it 
ſpread afterwards over the kingdom. The 
pe was the chief promoter of it, the king of 
Spain gloried in being called its protector, and 
the duke of Guiſe, who aimed at being de- 
clared the head, ſupported it to the utmoſt of 
his power. The queen-mother willingly came 
into it, not from a religious zeal, but becauſe 
the Huguenots had threatended to call her to 
an account, for her adminiſtration during her 
In fine, the king himſelt, ſeduced 


8 | 
y ill counſels, and his own ſupineneſs, was 


prove his ruin. | 


carried away with the torrent, and ſuffered 
the evil to encreaſe, which was one day to 


- When the late peace was negotiated, the 
Huguenots earneſtly ſollicited a general meet- 
ing of the ſtates, imagining, beſides a great 
many deputies of their religion, they ſhould 
have for them the duke of Alenſon's party, 
and many others who were not pleaſed with 
the government. 
to be elected, the duke of Alenſon had now 
changed ſides. Beſides, the court, by intrigues 


and money, found means to procure a great 
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he declared himſel 


number of deputies to be choſen, who were 
againſt the Huguenots. So, the ſtates meet- 
ing at Blois, inſtead of moving any thing in 


favour of the reformed religion, were going to 


demand of the king the confirmation of the 
league, and requeſt him to appoint the duke 


of Guiſe for head; but the king, who was 


now grown extremely jealous of the duke of 
Guiſe, reſolved to prevent it. To that end, 

4 head of the league, and 
ſigning it firſt with his own hand, cauſed the 
great men of his court to ſubſcribe it, and 


ſent it into the provinces, that every one might 


do the ſame. Soon after, the ſtates having 
ſent to pray him, that he would not allow any 


religion in the kingdom but the Carholick, he 


anſwered, it was his intention; and if he was 
under a neceſſity of promiſing the contrary, 
even with an oath, he would keep his word 
only till he had forces ſufficient ro enable him 
to break it. Thus the Huguenots were for- 
ced to defend themſelves to the laſt drop of 
their blood, without the leaſt hopes of ſeeing 
an end to their calamities by a treaty, ſince 
the king himſelf declared he would never make 
any with them, bur only to deceive them. 
Don John of Auſtria came into the Low- 
Countries the beginning of the year 1577, full 
of vaſt projects. He was a prince of a great 
genius, and of an ambition ſuitable to his 


birth, The condition of a ſubje& was a bur- 


den, of which he would have been glad to be 


_ eaſed. All his views tended to ſovereignty. 


His firſt project was, to make himſelf king of 


Tunis; that failing, he thought of marrying 


the queen of Scots, and becoming ſovereign 


But when the deputies came 
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of all Great- Britain. Camden affirms, he had 157%. 


. 


this from the mouth of Antonio Perez, who wy 


told him moreover, that the project was im- 
parted to pope Gregory XIII, who approved 
it, but was concealed from king Philip. This 
was, probably, the ſubject of Don John's con- 


ferences at Paris with the duke of Guiſe. So, 


Don John, when he arrived in the Low- 


Countries, had two grand deſigns in his head; 


firſt, to ſubdue the Netherlands entirely; ſe- 
condly, to become maſter of England and 
Scotland. Elizabeth was not ignorant of the 
firſt, bur the ſecond was ſtill a ſecret to her. 


The pacification of Ghent was communica- Grotiuz. 
ted to the Spaniſh court, and Philip giving Strada, 


way to the times, thought proper to confirm 
it by an edict; fo, when Don John of Au- 
{tria came to the Netherlands, he was forced 
to ſign it before he was owned for governor. 
This was followed by an aſſembly held ar 
Marche en Famine, where ir was reſolved to 
publiſh a perpetual edict (as they called it) 
for driving the Spaniſh troops out of the Low- 
Countries, purſuant to the pacification - of 
Ghent. Philip approving alſo this edict, the 
Spaniards were ſent into Italy, all the places 
remaining in the hands of the ſtates. Hither- 
to Don John had been forced to diflemble ; 
but ſome time after, he took off the mask, 
and ſurpriſed the caſtle of Namur. At the 
ſame time he ſollicited the German troops, 
who were waiting in that country for their ar- 


rears, to ſutrender the places where they were 


in garriſon; but he was prevented by the 
ſtates, who found means to gain thoſe troops 


to Don John's ambition, and carried their 
complaints to the king, to whom Don John 


alſo wrote, that the cabals of the prince of 


Orange had conſtrained him to provide for his 
own ſafety. Be this as it will, the ſtates of 
Brabant called the prince of Qrange to their 


relief, and gave him the ſaperintendency of 


their — by conferring on him the title 


ol Ruart *. 
of the duke of Arſcot, and ſome other Brabant 
lords, who, to ruin the prince of Otange's cre- 
dit, propoſed to the united provinces, the 


before him. The ſtates imputed this rupture 


his proceeding raiſed the jealouſy * An of- 
fice an- 
ſwering to 
that of dic- 
tator, a- 


electing a governor- general, under colour they mong the 


ſhould all have the ſame head. 
of Orange perceived he was aimed at, but not 
to give occaſion to a fatal diviſion of the forces 
of the confederates, oppoſed not the election. 
The choice fell upon the archduke Matthias, 
brother of the emperor Rodolphus II, and the 
prince of Orange was declared his lieutenant. 
In the archduke's patent, however, were in- 
ſerted certain conditions, which, giving him 
the title and honour of governor, left the 
whole authority to the ſtates. This done, 
Matthias ſtealing away, as it was pretended, 
from his brother, the emperor's court, came 
into the Low-Countries, where he was put in 
poſſeſſion of his poſt. Then the ſtates pro- 
claimed war with-Don John, who had taken 
care to be prepared, by ſending for troops 
from Italy, which were now on their way. 


Then, and not before, Elizabeth perceived |. 


The prince Romans, 


eragva, 


Ambaſſy ? 


f the - 


ſhe muſt have an eye to what paſſed in the Elizabeth. 


Nether- 
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1577. Netherlands, becauſe, at the ſame time, the 


Yo 


prince of Orange informed her of Don John's 
deſign to marry the queen of Scots, and the 
ſtates ſent ambaſſadors to deſire her aſſiſtance ; 
ſo, finding the deſigns of the governor of the 
Low-Countries reached farther than ſhe ima- 
gined, ſhe immediately lent the ſtates 100,000 
pounds ſterling, which they defired of her. 
Camden ſpeaks here of a treaty whereby the 
queen engaged to aſſiſt the ſtates with 1000 
horſe well-mounted, and 5000 foot, on con- 
dition the general, or commander, being an 
Englithman, ſhould be admitted into the coun- 
cil of Rate, and nothing determined without 
his conſent ; but Grotius does not mention this 
treaty in his Annals of the Low-Countries. He 
ſays only, from that time Elizabeth concerned 
herſelf to far with the affairs of the united pro- 


vinces, that ſhe did not ſuffer the ſtates to 


A conti- 


come to any important reſolution without gi- 
ving her notice. Indeed, it was very much 
her intereſt to order it ſo, that the war now 
beginning in the Low-Countries, ſhould be 
continued in ſuch a manner, as to diſable Don 
John of Auſtria to execute his projects upon 
England. Theſe projects were not the inven- 
tions of the prince of Orange, to engage Eli- 
zabeth in the defence of the Netherlands. Fa- 
mianus Strada poſitively mentions them 1n his 


Hiſtory. He even ſays, Gregory XIII. ſent a 


nuncio to Non John with the ſum of 50,000 
crowns, to be employed in the expedition pro- 
jected againſt England, but that he was forced 
to uſe it in his war with the ſtates. In the 
interim, at the very time Elizabeth lent mo- 
ney to Philip II's enemies, ſhe wrote to him, 
that ſhe, by no means, intended to break the 
antient alliance between England and the houſe 
of Burgundy ; that, on the contrary, ſhe ſup- 


plied the confederates with money, only to ſe- 


cure theſe provinces to him, and hinder them 
from deſperately throwing themſelves into the 
arms of France. Ir is likely, Philip was not 
very well pleaſed with theſe reaſons, but teign- 
ed to be ſo, not to induce Elizabeth to do 
more.. + 1 

At this time the affairs of France were in a 


nuation of ſad condition; for the tranſactions of the 


the affairs 


of France. 
P. Daniel. 


1578. 


ſtates at Blois, could not but raiſe a civil war 
in the kingdom. The Huguenots finding, a 
reſolution was taken to extirpate them, made 
a counter- league, whereof the king of Navarre 


was declared general, and the prince of Conde 


appointed for his lieutenant, The former edict 


of pacification being revoked, as had been re- 


ſolved by the ſtates, hoſtilities were renewed 
on both ſides, but with great diſadvantage to 


the Huguenots, who were very weak. Ho . 


ever, as the war gave the duke of Guiſe too 
much credit, of whoſe power the king was ex- 
tremely jealous, Henry thought it his intereſt 


to grant a peace to the Huguenots. From 


thenceſorward he plunged himſelf into plea- 
ſures, and lived at ſo expenſive a rate, that he 
forfeited the love and eſteem of his ſubjects. 
The prince of Lorrain knew how to improve 
the advantages which the king's conduct pro- 
cured him, as will hereafter appear. 


Whilſt Elizabeth aſſiſted the confederates 


of ENGLAND. 


of the Low-Countries, under colour of hinder- 1578. 
ing them trom ſubmitting to France, Philip Www 
returned this favour, by endeavouring to raiſe * 1 
a rebellion in Ireland. This project was form- iin de. 
ed ſome time before, on account of pope Gre- Lens upon 
gory XIII, who wanted to procure tor his ſon Ireland. 


Jacomo Boncompagno the crown of that king- Camden. 


dom. Thomas Stukely, an Engliſh fugitive, 


was the firſt author of it, and Philip II. under- 
took to ſupply whatever was neceſſary to ac- 
compliſh it. In the year 1570, Stukely went 
to Pins V, and perſuaded him, ir would be 
very eaſy to burn the Engliſh fleet, and then 
conquer Ireland; and to that purpoſe he de- 
fired the command of ſome ſhips, and 3000 
Italians. This project, which could not then 
be executed, was reſumed under the pontifi- 
cate of Gregory XIII, who was allured with 
the hopes of procuring the crown of Ireland 
for his baſtard ſon. As Stukely knew, that, 


beſides the navy-royal, Elizabeth could, upon 


occaſion, equip a good number of other ſhips, 
he propoſed the freighting of as many Engliſh 
veſſels as poſſible, by the Flemings, French, 
Spaniards, Italians, and the ſending them 
ſome long voyage. After that, he was to at- 
tack the royal-navy, which was then very 
weak, and try to burn the ſhips in the ſeveral 
harbours where they lay; which done, he in- 
tended to make a deſcent in Ireland, where he 
did not queſtion the native Iriſh would join 
him; and after the ᷑xpulſion of the Engliſh, 
he was to cauſe rhe pope's ſon to be p:oclaim- 
ed king. It is not very likely, Philip II. de- 
pended upon the ſucceſs of this enterpriſe; 
but he hoped, no doubt, to cauſe a diverſion, 
which ſhould hinder Elizabeth from aſſiſting 
the rebels of the Low-Countries, or, at leaſt, 
convince her, ſhe ought to pay him more re- 
gard, However this be, the pope, having 
conferred on Stukely ſeveral honourable titles, 
taken from the kingdom of Ireland, as if he 
had been in poſſeſſion, gave him ſome ſhips, 
and 800 Italian ſoldiers, paid by the king of 
Spain. Stukely failed from Civita Vecchia, 
and ſafely arrived at Lisbon, with intent to 
purſue his voyage and undertaking ; but Don 
Sebaſtian, king of Portugal, being then going 
into Africa, to make war upon the Moors, 
perſuaded him to accompany him in his ex pe- 
dition, and obtained Philip's leave. Soon af- 
ter, they both periſhed in the battle of Alca- 
zar, and Philip relinquiſhed the proje& of 
conquering Ireland, for that of ſecuring the 
crown of Portugal, after the death of the old 
cardinal Henry, who ſucceeded Don Seba- . 
ſtian. | . | 

The war commencing in the Netherlands, A conti- 
ſeveral companies of volunteers were formed nuation of 
in England, who went to ſerve the ſtates, with the affairs 
the queen's conſent, or, at leaſt, connivance. 3 : ba lan” 
On the other hand, part of the Spaniſh troops, Camden. 
disbanded at the arrival of Don John of Au- | 
ſtria, were now returned to the Low-Coun- 
tries, and, moreover, Alexander Farneſe, ſon 


of Octavio, had brought Don John a conſide- 


rable body of Italians. With theſe forces, 
Don John gained, at Gemblours, a ſignal 
victory over the army of the ſtates, which 
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1578. was followed with the taking of ſeveral pla- 
Wa ces. Some time after, Philip II. offered a 
peace to the ſtates, bur, as it was upon terms 
very different from the pacitication of Ghent, 
and as he did not talk of recalling Don John 

of Auſtria, his offer was rejected. 
Deſſenti- The affairs of the ſtates were, however, in 


ons of the an ill fituation. The jealouſies among the 


— great men, and the diverſity of religions, bred 


Grotius, Very dangerous troubles in the riſing common- 
wealth. The duke of Anjou, and prince Ca- 
ſimire, equally offered their aſſiſtance to the 
ſtates, who knew not which way to turn ; but 
at this very time a fortunate and unexpected 
accident happened. The city of Amſterdam, 

which, hitherto, had been for the king, re- 
ſolved to join the confederates, and by that 
conſiderably ſtrengthened their party. On the 
other bend. what paſſed ſoon after in the ſame 
city, very much increaſed the ſuſpicion and 
diſtruſt of the Catholicks. They who had 
been baniſhed on account of religion, being 
recalled, found means to expel the magiſtrates, 
and put the government of the city into the 
hands of the reformed. The ſame thing was 
done at Haerlem, Utrecht, and other places; 
| and this gave the Catholicks reaſon to ſuſpect, 
that, under colour of maintaining the cauſe of 
liberty, there was a deſign to aboliſh the an- 
tient religion, contrary to the pacitication of 
Ghent; and, therefore, to prevent the exe- 


. The duke cut ion of this project, the Catholicks propoſ- 


of Anjou eq to give the government of the ſtate, to the 


is choſen | g , to th 
2383 duke of Anjou, a prince attached to his reli- 


of the gion, and over whom they hoped the prince 


Belgick of Orange would not have the ſame influence, 


| bberties. as over Matthias. The prince of Orange not 


thinking proper to oppoſe this motion, for 
fear of confirming the ſuſpicions of the Catho- 
licks, the duke of Anjou was declared by the 
ſtates, Protector of the Belgick Liberties. 
The divig. In the interim, the reformed fearing, the 
ons conti- duke of Anjou's arrival would produce ſome 


nue. change prejudicial to their religion, preſented 


a petition to the ſtates, deſiring to be admit- 
ted to the exerciſe of the publick offices, as 
well as the Catholicks. This requeſt was 
granted, on condition the Catholicks ſhould 
enjoy the ſame privilege in Holland and Zea- 
land; but theſe two provinces, without direct- 


ly oppoſing this reſolution, found means, how- 


ever, to evade the condition annexed. Thence 
aroſe great diviſions among the confederates. 
The Catholicks would yield nothing in the 
provinces where they were maſters, ſince Hol- 
land and Zealand did not perform what was 
ordained, and the. reformed would ſeiſe by 

force, what was granted them by the ſtates. 
The Gin. Whillt theſe differences ſenſibly leſſened the 
tois in- union of the confederate provinces, it happen- 
creaſe the ed, that the inhabitants of Ghent expelled the 
awihon. city all the Romiſh prieſts, and without obey- 
Strada. ing the archduke, and prince of Orange, who 
| commanded them to recall them, prepared 
for their defence, in caſe they ſhould be com- 
pelled to ſubmit. On the other hand, the peo- 
ple of Artois and Haynault refuſed to ſuffer the 
reformed in their territories, and even pre- 
tended, that the Gantois ought to be reduced to 
way x by force ; bur the prince of Orange 
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ſtoutly oppoſed all violent methods, by reaſon 1578. 
of rhe manifeſt danger of turning the arms of = 
the confederares againſt themſelves, at a time 
when Don John of Auſtria was preparing to 
do his utmoſt to deſtroy them. And indeed, 
ſoon after, he attempted to force the army of 
the ſtates, which was ſtrongly intrenched, but 
was bravely repulſed. This attempt failing 
contrary to his expectation, he made freſh 
offers of peace, to amuſe the ſtates, till the 
arrival of a conſiderable body of rroops, which 
were coming to him. For the ſame reaſon, 
the ſtates readily entered into a treaty to gain 
time, becauſe they expected prince Caſimire 
with an army, and the duke of Anjon, who 
was now on the borders of Haynault with 8000 
men. Don John's ſuccours coming firſt, he broke 
off the negotiation, and renewed the hoſtilities, 
being at the head of 30,000 foot, and 16,000 
horſe. Prince Caſimire arriving alſo preſently 
after, the army of the ſtates was 60,000 ſtrong, 
whilſt the duke of Anjou took, in Haynault, 
the little town of Binck. Caſimite's army was 
chiefly paid by the queen, whoſe intereſt it was 
to hinder Don John from growing too powerful 
in the Nerherlands, tho' fe igning to be igno- 
rant of his deſigns, ſhe fouud other pretences 
to juſtify her aſſiſting the ſtates. = | 
| The diviſions between Ghent and the pro- Strada. 
vinces of Artois and Haynault, rendered the 
great armament of the ſtates ineffectual. Some 
of their troops complaining they were not du- 
ly paid, ſuddenly quitted the army, and took 
enin. Soon after, colonel Monigny fol- 
lowed their example with his whole regiment, 
and headed all the deſerters. After that, he 
joined the troops of Artois, and made inroads 
into the province of Flanders. Then the 
Gantois ſeeing their neighbours ſo powerful, 
and able to give them law, called prince Ca- 
ſimire to their relief, and promiſed to pay his 
troops. The prince accepted their offer, and 
coming to Ghent, the duke of Anjou refuſed 
to join the army of the ſtates, unleſs prince 
Caſimire would return with his Germans; and 
as he could not prevail, he retired to France, 
leaving his troops free to join thoſe of Mon- 
tigny. Thus theſe two princes, who came in- 
to the Low-Countries on purpoſe to aid the 
confederate provinces, ſerved only to ruin 
their affairs, by fomenting diſcord among the 
inhabitants. Some time after, Caſimire paſ- 
ſed into England, probably to vindicate his 
conduct to Elizabeth, who had ſupplied him 
with money to raiſe and maintain his army. The death 
Don John of Auſtria had not time to im- vf Pon 
Prove the troubles raiſed in the Netherlands, yr wo | 
ing prevented by death, the iſt of Ofto- Camden. 
ber. There had been a conſpiracy againſt him, 
for which two Engliſhmen, viz. Ratcliffe and 
Grey were executed; but he could not eſcape 
the poiſon which the king, his brother, cauſ- 
ed to be given him, if we may believe ſome 
writers. After his death, Alexander Farneſe, 
prince of Parma, took upon him the com- 
mand of the army, till tarther orders from 
court of Spain. His principal care was to 
cheriſh the diſſention between the Flemings, 


and the inhabitants of Haynaulr and Artois, 


in which he ſucceeded to his wiſh. 
| | r Whilſt 
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Whilſt the duke of Anjou was in the Low- 
Countries, he ſent into England a gentlemen 
called Bacqueville, to renew the treaty of his 
marriage with the queen. The king of France 
alſo ſent thither Rambouillet upon the ſame 
account, being very deſirous to be freed from 
a brother, who made him very uneaſy by his 
levity, which ſuffered him to be directed by 

eople who had not always his intereſt in view. 

he queen received theſe envoys ſo very grati- 
ouſly, that all the world imagined ſhe really 
intended to marry. Ir is difficult to know 
whether, being then 45 years old, ſhe ſerioully 
thought of eſpouſing the duke of Anjou, who 
was but 20, or, taking a ſort of pride in be- 
ing wooed, only meant to amuſe him. For 
my part, I believe it to be an effect of her 
policy, that her enemies, upon the rumour of 
her going to marry the duke of Anjou, might 
be leſs eager to purſue their deſigns againſt 
her. I mean the private deſigns upon her life, 


ſince there was then no likelihood of her being 


openly attacked, nor conſequently any urgent 


This was not very difficult conſidering the 


king's age, the continual acceſs they had to 


him, and the frequent occaſions the regent 
gave them to take notice of his ill-manage- 
ment. When they had prepared the king al- 
moſt to their wiſh, they ſent for the earls of 


Argyle and Athol, who had now privately 


taken meaſures to execute their purpoſe. 
Theſe two lords very eaſily perſuaded the king, 
to lay a ſide this troubleſome regent, and take 
himſelf the reins of the government, promiſ- 
ing to aſſiſt him in it. This was done fo ſud- 
denly, that the earl of Morton, who ſuſpect- 
ed nothing, was not able to prevent it. The 
ſtares of the kingdom meeting at the ſame 
time, confirmed by their authority what the 
king had done, and appointed a council of 12 
lords, among whom was the earl of Morton. 
But inſtead of taking his place in the council, 
he feigned to be quite weary of the court, 
and retired to his own houſe, where he ſeem- 
ed wholly employed in cultivating his gar- 


dens. 


reaſon to determine her to marry. She had 


The young king having taken the govern- The king 
nothing to fear from Scotland ; France was 


ment into his hands, ſent immediate notice of of Scot- 


not then in condition to make any conſider- it to queen Elizabeth, demanding withal, the — 
able attempt upon England; the king of Spain lands of the late earl of Lenox, his grandfa- Elizabeth: 


was wholy intent upon procuring the crown ther, and the renewal of the alliance between Camden. 


—— — 


———— 


of Scot- 
land. 
Melvil. 
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of Portugal; in a word, the ſituation of the 
affairs of the Netherlands permited not Don 
ohn of Auſtria to execute his vaſt projects. 

hus, in all appearance, the queen upon this 


occaſion acted ſolely out of policy; but be- 


fore I relate the event of this negotiation, it 
will be neceſſary to give a general knowledge 
of what paſſed in 80 

1578. 


The affairs The earl of Morton ſtill governed that king- 


dom as regent, but in ſuch a manner, that he 


daily created to himſelf freſh enemies. If 


Melvil is to be credited, he was proud and 
covetous. He ſought pretences againſt the 
rich, to rob them of their eſtates, and conld 
ſuffer about him ſuch only as were always rea- 
dy to flatter him. Elizabeth, whoſe intereſt it 
was to preſerve peace in Scotland, under the 
government of a man on whom ſhe could de- 
pend, was afraid, that, at length, the regent's 
ill conduct would deprive her of that advan- 
tage. Wherefore ſhe diſpatched Randolph 


into Scotland, under colour of congratulating 
the king, who was then between 11 and 12 


years old, upon the progreſs he was making in 
his ſtudies. But the ambaſſador's chief buſi- 


neſs was to inftil into the earl of Morton a 


Melv:l. 


little more moderation, and perſuade him to 
live in a good underſtanding with the earls 
of Argyle and Athol, and ſome other lords, 
who being diflatisfied might in the end raiſe 
troubles in the kingdom. The regent took 
this advice in good part, but not know in 
how to improve it, was himſelf the ſole cauſe 
of his run. | | 
The king had for governor Alexander Areſ- 
kine, ſon or brother of the late earl of Marr, 
and four preceptors, of whom George Buchan- 
an was one. The earl of Morton having im- 
prudently diſobliged theſe men, they found 
means to ſet the young king againſt him, 


otland, during the year 


England and Scotland. It was net the way of 
Elizabeth and her council, to be governed by 
motives of generoſity, but rather to uſe arti- 
fice, in order to reap from every occurrence, 
all the benefit poſſible. Nothing could be 
more juſt than the king of Scotland's demand, 


The counteſs of Lenox, his grandmother, who 


lately died in England, had enjoyed, ſo long 


as ſhe lived, the eſtate aſſigned her by Henry ; 


VIII, her uncle, when ſhe married the earl of 
Lenox. He gave alfo certain lands to the carl, 
her husband, to ſupport the honour of bein 

married to a princeſs of the blood-royal. 


Who could, therefore, be their more lawful. 


heir, than the king of Scotland, their grand- 
ſon? And yet the council of Engiand pre- 
tended, the inheritance might be claimed 
by Arabella Stuart, daughter of Charles Stu- 
art, younger brother to the late earl of 
Lenox, under colour, that ſhe was born in 
the kingdom; tho in England, the princes of 
the royal family are not to be conſidered as 
foreigners, in what place ſoever they are born. 
Not that the queen intended to debar the 


king of Scotland entirely of his inheritance, 


but had a mind to hold him in ſubmiſſion, by 
an intimation, that the ſame reaſon might be 
uſed to deprive him of his right to ſucceed to 
the crown of England, and that he wanted 
her to ſurmount the difficulties which -might 
occur. For this reaſon, ſhe ordered the rents 
of the lands to be ſequeſtered by the lord 
Burleigh, maſter of the wards. As to the renew= 


ing of the alliance between the two crowns, ſhe . 


appointed commiſſioners to treat of that affair 
with the Scottiſh ambaſſadors. Theſe com- 
miſſioners required the ambaſſadors to make 
propoſitions anſwerable to the gratitude due 
from the king, their maſter, to the queen, 
for placing and ſupporting him on the throne, 
at the expence of her treaſure, and the blood 
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1578. of her ſubjects. The ambaſſadors replied, 
» they had only power to renew the alliance be- 
| tween the two crowns, with an additional ar- 
ticle for the defence of the Proteſtant religion, 
received in Scotland ſince the laſt treaty. The 
Engliſh, deſiring to make this alliance to be 
conſidered as very advantageous to the king 
of Scotland, propoſed, that in return for the 
favours the king had received, and daily did 
receive, from their queen, and for the advan- 
tages this league was to procure to Scotland, 
he ſhould promiſe -not to make any alliance 
with other princes or, ſtates, nor to marry 
without the queen of England's conſent ; but 
the ambaſſadors abſolutely rejected this pro- 


poſition. | 

The earl In the interim, the earl of Morton, who 
ot Morton had correſpondents in Sterling, where the king 
reſumes * 


his autho- łeſided, appearing one _ at the gate of the 

' rity, town, with a company of armed men, it was 

Camden. opened to him, and he entered without op- 

poſition. Then, he went directly to the king's 

palace, of whoſe perſon he became maſter, and 

expelling his enemies, reſumed the yoſt he had 

been obliged to relinquiſh. The earl of Athol, 

who had been made chancellor, died ſoon 

after, not without ſuſpicion of being poiſon- 

ed. We muſt now return to the affairs of 

England. T5 

1679. Prince Caſimire left not the court of Eng- 

The queen land till about the middle of February. 

zs extreme- had been honoured and careſſed in an extra- 

Jy eviito ordinary manner, the queen having ſhewn, it 
prince : . . 

Caſimire, Would be grateful to her to render his ſtay in 

Camden. England as agreeable as poſſible. Before his 

departure ſhe conferred on him the Order of 

St. George, and put on the garter herſelt about 

his leg. It was not without reaſon that ſhe 

uſed him thus civilly. He had ſtill a conſider- 

able body of troops ready to aſſiſt the Prote- 

ſtants, and it was no ſmall advantage to her, 

that ſhe could rely on him, by ſupplying him 


with money. In the preſent ſituation of her 


affairs, nothing deſerved her care more, than 
to hinder the ruin of the Proteſtants in France 
and the Netherlands, ſince on their preſerva- 
tion depended her ſafety. Caſimire was her 
inſtrument to continue, in the Low-Countries, 
troubles which made her ſleep in peace. When 
he arrived in the Netherlands, he found his 
horſe had accepted the duke of Parma's paſs- 
port, for their ſafe return into Germany, be- 
cauſe wanting their pay, they would neither 
ſerve any longer, nor ſtay in the country. 


Simie, the At the ſame time, the queen was employ- 


Frenchen- ed in an affair which required her whole at- 


voy, ker tention ; I mean, the negotiation of her mar- 
dure of riage with, the duke of Anjou. Beſides Ram- 
Anjou's bouillet and Bacqueville, who had been in 
affairs. England ſome time upon that account, the 
Camden. king of France had alſo ſent Simie, a man of 
parts, and very fit for the purpoſe. Eliza- 
beth had a large ſhare of wit and ſenſe, and 
was perfectly acquainted with her own inte- 
reſts ; but was not free from all the paſſions of 
her ſex. Simie foon diſcovering her temper, 
did not loſe his time in ſolliciting the duke of 
Anjou's ſuit, by reaſons of ſtate and policy; 
ſhe knew more of that matter than himſelf. 
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But he ſo well knew the moſt proper way to 1579. 
win her heart, that he gained her ear more 
than the duke of Anjou would have done him- 
ſelt. All were ſurpriſed at the great change 
they ſaw in her, and at the progreſs the like 
of Anjou had made by the help of Simie ; nay, 
it was believed he had uſed love-potions, and 

other unlawful arts, ſuch was his addreſs to 
render himſelf agreeable, if, after all, he was 
not himſelf deceived by the queen. Above all 
things, he took great care to ruin the earl of 
Leiceſter, not having the ſame reaſons as the 

Engliſh courtiers, to manage that favourite. 

It was he who revealed to the queen Leiceſter's 
clandeſtine marriage with the earl of Eflex's 
widow, and this diſcovery put her into ſuch a 

paſſion, that ſhe was going to ſend him to the 

rower. Leiceſter was vexed to ſee himſelf 

thus braved by a foreigner. It is even ſaid, 

he bribed one of the guards to aſſaſſinate him. 

It is, at leaſt, certain, the queen fearing the 

French envoys might receive ſome affront, took 

them under her eſpecial protection, and com- 
manded, by proclamation, that no man ſhould 

offer them any injury. It happened ſoon af- _ 

ter, that as the queen was in her barge, on 

the Thames, near Greenwich, with the three 

French envoys, a piſtol was diſcharged out of 

a boat, and one oper bargemen wounded. 

The man that fired the piſtol was taken im- 
mediately, and threatèned with the rack; but 
he cleared himſelf ſo ingenuouſly, that the 
queen was perſuaded of his innocence. She 
took occaiion from her pardoning this man, to 
diſplay the affection ſhe had for her ſubjects, 
ſaying, © She could believe nothing of her 
« people, which a parent could not believe of 
«© his own children.” | 

Soon after, the duke of Anjou came incog- The duke 
nito into England, with only two ſervants, of Anjou 
He went to court, without being known, and 1 Elte 
after ſome private diſcourſe with the queen, 8 
returned into France. Two months after, the Camden. 
queen ordered {ome of her moſt trutty privy- 
counſellors, to examine together the advanta- 
ges and miſchiefs which might ariſe from her 
marriage with the duke of Anjou, and report 
them to her. . 

Whilſt Elizabeth was intent upon gaining Eſme Stu- 
the king of France's friendſbip, the duke of art tries 
Guiſe was framing a plot capable of creating to ſet 4 
her one day much trouble. As England could ee 
be conveniently invaded only from Scotland, at va- 
Guiſe, who had not relinquiſhed the project riance. 
formed by the late duke, his father, and the Melvil. 
cardinal, his uncle, was deviſing means to ac- | 
compliſh it, by ſetting Elizabeth and the king 
of Scotland at variance. He made uſe, for 
that purpoſe, of Eſme Stuart, baron d'Aubig- 
ny, who came to Scotland, under colour of 
paying his reſpects to the king, as his near 
relation. He was ſon of John Stuart, younger 
brother of Matthew, earl of Lenox, the young 
king's grandfather. This lord, who was ſet- 
tled in France, where his family held the ba- 
rony of Aubigny, in Berry, being come to the 
king, fo artfully inſinuated hanſe}t into his 
good graces, that in a little time he became 


his favourite. There was alſo about the ſame 


time 
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1579. time another young man, ſprung from a branch 


of the Stuart family, diſtinguiſhed by the name 
of Oghiltry, who was very much beloved by 
the king. Theſe two favourites joined toge- 
ther to ruin the earl of Morton, as well for the 
ſake of their own intereſt, as becauſe it was 
neceſſary, in order to execute the duke of 


Guiſe's deſigns, to be rid of a lord, who was 


too much attached to the intereſt of England. 
To compaſs their ends, they perſuaded the 
king to take a progreſs into ſome of his coun- 
ties, well knowing the regent had buſineſs 
which would not ſuffer him to attend him. 


The earl of Morton not miſtruſting theſe 


young men, who ſeemed only to mind trifles, 
oppoſed not the king's deſign. During the 
progreſs, the two favourites inſtilled into the 
king an utter averſion to the regent, and an 


exceſſive deſire to be freed from him. We 


| ſhall ſee preſently the effects of this averſion ; 


The affairs 


of the 
Low- 


Countries. 


Grotius. 


but it will be proper firſt to mention what had 


paſſed in the Netherlands. | 
The army of the ſtates being much weaken- 


ed by the retreat of the German troops, the 


prince of Parma beſieged Maeſtricht, whilft 
plenipotentiaries on both ſides were treating 
a peace at Cologne. But this negotiation ſer- 
ved only to divide the confederates the more. 


From that time ſeveral lords forſook them. 


Montigny came to the prince of Parma's ar- 
my with the forces under his command. Ar- 
tois and Haynault made a ſeparate treaty, 
and ſome other provinces returned to the obe- 
dience of the king of Spain. The prince of 


Orange ſeeing this defection, uſed his endea- 


vours to unite {till more ftrictly the provinces 
which perſiſted in the reſolution to throw off 


_ Philip's yoke. He ſucceeded, at length, and 


1580. 


A prohibi- 
tion againſt d 2 
enlarging queen thought it neceſſary to remedy this in- 


cauſed the famous union of Utrecht to be 
ſigned, between Holland, Zealand, Friſeland, 


and Utrecht, the articles whereof are to be 


ſeen in the Hiſtories of thoſe countries. Ghent 
and Ypres afterwards came into the union, 
and the prince of Orange was made governor 
of Flanders. In the interim, rhe prince of 


Parma took Maeſtricht, after which he diſ- 


banded moſt of the Spaniſh and Italian troops, 
according to his promiſe. This ſincerity 
procured him Mechlin, Liſle, and Valen- 
ciennes. | 

The city of London increaſing exceſſively, 
to the detriment of the reſt of the towns, the 


the city of conveniency. She publiſhed, therefore, in the 


London. 
Camden. 


Engliſh 
ſeminarics 
at Rome 
and 
Kneims, 
Camden. 


beginning of the year 1580, a proclamation, 
prohibiting any new buildiags within three 
miles of the gates of the city, upon pain of 
impriſonment, and forfeiture of the materials. 
It were to be wiſhed for England, that this 
prohibition had been punctually executed even 
to this day, ſince the city is ſo enlarged, that 
ir is grown a monſtrous head, to a body of a 
moderate ſize, to which it bears no pro- 
portion. 

But there was ſtill a more preſſing evil, 
which it was no leſs neceflary to remedy ; I 
mean, the hindering of the Engliſh ſeminaries, 
in foreign countries, from ſending prieſts into 
England to preach ſedition and rebellion, un- 


der colour of adminiſtring the ſacraments to the 1580. 
Catholicks. The prieſts expelled England in Www 
the beginning of this reign, had ſet up a col- 
lege at Douay, in 1568, by means of William 
Allen, an Oxford man, afterwards cardinal. 
Whilſt the duke of Alva was governor of the 
Netherlands, in this college were formed all 
the plots I have mentioned, in favour of the 
queen of Scots ; but Don Lewis de Requeſens 
having baniſhed from the Low-Countries all 
the Engliſh fugitives, members of Douay col- 
lege, retired, ſome to Rome, and ſome to 
Rheims, where they erected ſeminaries, under 
the protection of the pope and the cardinal of 
Lorrain, archbiſhop of Rheims. It was theſe 
two ſeminaries which ſupplied the Catholicks 
in England with prieſts. So long as the 
court imagined theſe men only adminiſtred the 
ſacraments in private, to thoſe of their religi- 
on, no notice ſeemed to be taken of it; but 
it was diſcovered, at length, that they were 
diligent in ſpreading pernicious principles, 
which might be attended with ill conſequen- 


ces. They maintained, that the pope had, 


by divine right, tull power to dethrone kings, 
and, Elizabeth being excommunicated and 
depoſed by Pius V's bull, her ſubjects were 
freed from their allegiance. Four of theſe 
dangerous emiſſaries were condemned and exe- 
cuted, for daring to maintain publickly, that 


the queen was lawfully depoſed. 


This did not hinder the two ſeminaries from Firſt Je- 
continually ſending into England incendiaries, ſuits in 
with whom were joined Robert Parſons and 8 
Edmund Campian, Jeſuits, who were the firſt 1 Fe 
of that order employed to preach the fore- 
mentioned dangerous tenets. They had ob- 
tained of the pope a bull, dated che 14th of 


April, 1580, declaring that pope Pius's bull 


did for ever bind Elizabeth and the hereticks, 
but not the Catholicks, till a favourable op- 
portunity ſhould offer to put it in execution. 
Theſe two Jeſuits had profeſſed the Proteſtant 


religion, and even bore offices in the univerſi- 


ty of Oxtord ; after that, withdrawing out of 

the kingdom, they returned from time to time, 
appearing one while like clergymen, another 

while like ſoldiers, or in ſome other diſguiſe, 

and frequented the houſes of the Catholicks, 

under pretence of inſtructing and comforting 

them, but in reality to inſpire them with ſe- 

dition and rebellion ; nay, they had the con- 

fidence to challenge the Proteſtant clergy to 
diſpute, in print. All this coming to the 

queen's knowledge, a proclamation was iſſued A procla- 
out, commanding all thoſe who had any chil- mation en- 
dren, wards, kinſmen, beyond ſea, to give in Zallins the 
their names, to the ordinary, in ten days, 3 — 
and call them home within a month, with a children 


prohibition to ſupply them with money after from fo- 


that time. By the ſame proclamation, all En parts. 
perſons were forbid to“ entertain or harbour 3 
any Jeſuits, or prieſts, ſent forth from the ſe= 
minaries of Rome, or Rheims, on pain of be- 

ing puniſhed as rebels and ſeditious perſons. 

Soon after, printed books were diſperſed, Another 
intimating, that the pope and king of Spain chreaten- 
had conſpired to conquer England, and reſtore (Suden 
the_ Catholick religion, and exhorting tze 


Engliſh 


Book XVII. 


Wn 
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Camden. 


Whereuvon the queen iſſued ont another pro- 


clamation, declaring, ſhe was not ignorant of 


the practices of her enemies, but by the bleſ- 


ſing of God, and the help of her faithful ſub- 


jets, ſhe was able to wichſtand their attacks, 
both at home and abroad; that moreover, as 
the plots which were contriving, were not 
only againſt her perſon, but alſo againſt the 
whole kingdom, the did not intend to be cruel 
to the good, by ſparing the bad; and, there- 
tore, ſuch as would not, for the future, keep 
within the bounds of their duty were to expect 
no favour. | | 

The menaces from the pope and king of 


Spain were not entirely vain, ſince it appear- 


ed this very year, that there was a plot form 


ed againſt Ireland. Arthur Grey, lord-depu- 
ty of that iſland, had intelligence, that 700 
Spaniards and Italians, ſent by the pope and 
Philip II, were landed without oppoſition, un- 
der the command of San Joſeppo, an Italian, 
and had raiſed a fortificat ion, which they cal- 
led the Fort del Oro. The earl of Ormond, 
who was not far from thoſe quarters, poſt ing 
thither with ſome troops, took a few priſon- 
ers, who declared, they had brought arms for 
5 or 6900 men, who were to join chem, in 
order to drive the -Engliſh out of the iſland. 
The earl not having ſufficient forces to beſiege 
the fort, contented himſelf with inveſting it, 
till the lord-deputy, who was on the march, 
ſhould join him. A little after, the fort was 
beſieged in form, and compelled to ſurrender 
the fifch day at diſcretion. This good ſucceſs 
was ſullied by the cruelty of the Engliſh, who, 


under pretence of the great difficulty of guard- 


ing ſo many priſoners, put the Spaniards to the 
word, and hanged all the Iriſh. 

This year was memorable for the return of 
Francis D-ake from his voyage round the 


world. He had navigated in America, upon 


the norch and ſouth ſeas, and amaſled a pro- 
digious quantity of gold and ſilver, taken from 
the Spaniards. At his return, which was in 


November, the queen knighted him, and was 


The Spa- 
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3 
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pleaſed to dine in the ſhip which had made ſo 


great a voyage. After that, ſhe ordered it to 
be drawn up in a little creek near Deptford, 
and certain inſcriptions to be ſet up in memo- 
ry of the thing. 

Bernadine de Mendoza, the Spaniſh am- 
baſlador, made great complaints againſt Drake. 
He required, that he ſhould be puniſhed for 
his robberies, and for daring to fail in the ſeas 
which were under the dominion of the king of 
Spain, and all the money, plundered upon the 
Spaniards, reſtored. He was told, that the 
Indian ocean was common to all the nations of 
Europe, and that the Engliſh, by no means, 
allowed of the propriety aſſumed by the king 
of Spain, nor of the pope's pretended donation, 
who had no right to diſpoſe of countries and 
ſeas which belonged not to him; that Drake 
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1580. Engliſh Papiſts to encourage the deſign. | 


ſhould be always ready to anſwer in law, when- 
ever he ſhould be attacked, and to hinder him 
from converting the gold and ſilver to his own 
uſe, the queen had ordered all the goods, he 
had brought home, to be ſequeſtered, with de- 
ſign to farisfy the king of Spain, if he could 
prove they belonged to him, or his ſubjects, 
tho' the charges the had been at in defending 
Ireland, againſt the attacks of the Spaniards, 
amounted to a much greater ſum. The queen, 
3 repaid afterwards part of the trea- 
ure. | | 

Henry Fitz-Alan, earl of Arundel, died The death 
this year. He was the laſt of that illuſtrious of the cart 
family which had flouriſhed in England above 1 
300 years. One of his daughters married eb. 24. 
Thomas Howard, duke of Norfolk, and thence Camden. 
it was that the title of earl of Arundel came 
to the Howard family. 

The religious war was renewed in France, The af- 
in the month of January, and ended in No- fairs of 
vember, by a fixth treaty of peace. 8 

This year Philip II, ſeiſed the throne of Philip II. 
Portugal, vacant by the death of king Henry. gets poſ- 
Don Antonio, prior of Crato, natural ſon to {ſton of 
Don Lewis, brother of the late king, would CO 
have diſputed the crown with the king of ; 
Spain, bur the forces of the two competitors 
being very unzqual, Don Antonio's endeavours 
were ties 

The affairs of Scotland began to give Eli- 
zabeth ſome uneaſineſs, becauſe the knew kin 
James's two favourites were uſing their utmoſt 
endeavours to turn him againſt England. "The 
firſt point of their project was ro finiſh the 
earl of Morton's rain, whom they had already 
deſtroyed in the King's favour. The ſecond, 
to engage the king to marry a French princeſs. 
The third, to perſuade him, after his mar- 
riage, to declare the duke of Guiſe his licute- 
nant-general. The advices, the queen recei- 
ved upon this occaſion, wanted not proof, fince 
ſhe had long known the deſign to invade. her 
from Scotland, and ſince whar was contriving 
at king James's court was very proper to ac- 
complith that project. She ſaw, moreover, 
that the two favourites, one of whom was 
wholly devoted to the houſe of Lorrain, gain- 
ed more and more the love and confidence of 
the king, who delighted to load them with 
favours. Aubigny had been made carl, and 
then duke of Lenox, and James Stuart was 
honoured with the title of earl of Arran. Up- 
on the intelligence ſhe had received, ſne be- 
lieved it neceſſary to begin with opening the 
young king's eyes, in relation to the plots of 
his favourites, or put him under a neceſſity to 
ſhew that he approved them, which could not 


The af- 
fairs of 
Scotland. 
Melvil. 


but breed great diſcontent among the people 


of Scotland. To that purpoſe, ſhe ſent Sir 
Robert Bowes, treaſurer of Berwick, into 
Scotland, to accuſe the duke of Lenox before 
the king and council, of holding with the 
court of France, and, particularly, with the 


* He ſailed from Plymouth the 13th of December, 1577, and returned to the ſame port, November 3, 1580. 
When the ſhip was hawled up, the ſame day ſome Wincheſter ſchollars ſet up ſome verſes on the main-matt in 


praiſe of Drake, which I ſuppoſe were the inſcriptions mentioned by 3 
- Plus ultra Herculeis inſcribas, Drace, Columnis, 
Et magno dicas, Hercule major ero. Camden. 


8 { Aude 


Vor. II. 


Two of the verſes were as follows : 
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15 80. duke of Guiſe, intelligence deſtructive of Scot- 
and and England. The council of Scotland, 
governed by the duke of Lenox, thought not 

proper to admit the accuſation ; bur the king 

ſent into England the lord Hume, to clear 

his favourite to the queen, who refuſed him 
audience. Nothing could be more grateful to 

the favourites, than the miſunderſtanding 

which began to be formed between their 

maſter and the queen of England. Not to 

give him time to cool, one day, as the earl 

of Morton was preſent in the council, the earl 

of Arran accuſed him of being concerned in 

the late king's murder. Upon which he was 
immediately arreſted, ſent to priſon in the 

. caſtle of Edinburgh, and afterwards removed 

| to Dunbarton. 

1681. Elizabeth hearing of the earl of Morton's 
Randolph diſgrace, and finding, his attachment to Eng- 
Aerie land was the ſole cauſe of it, diſpatched Ran- 
Spotiſ- dolph immediately to ſollicit in his behalf; 
wood. but the favourites intention being rather to 
He can do exaſperate than appeaſe, his interceſſion was 
no good in vain. Randolph ſeeing the king ſo beſet, 
rn Jy that it was not poſſible to prevail, demanded 
4 an audience of the ſtates, then aſſembled. 
Melvil. He repreſented, how neceſſary a good under- 

ſtanding with England was to them, what the 
queen, his miſtreſs, had done for Scotland 
ſince the king's birth, how great an affection 
ſhe had ever expreſſed for him, and with what 
pains and charge ſhe had always protected 
his faithful ſubjects; that, notwithſtanding all 
this, the duke of Lenox was endeavouring to 
ſow diſcord between the two kingdoms, and had 
ſo far ſucceeded, that the King now looked upon 
the queen of England, his good kinſwoman, as 
an enemy. The ſtates heard his harangue, 
and returned a general anſwer, which demon- 
{trated their being directed by the court. So, 
finding he could obtain nothing either from 
the king or ſtates, he began to practiſe upon 
the great men, to perſuade them to riſe in 
arms, whilſt Elizabeth ſhould ſend forces to- 
wards the borders. As all this could not be done 
without the knowledge of the king and his 
favourites, the government of Sterling was 
taken from the earl of Marr, who was ſul- 
pected of being too good a friend to the Eng- 
liſh, and the king publiſh'd an order to all his 
ſubjects, fit to bear arms, to hold themſelves 
ready to march at a moment's warning; but 
as Elizabeth meant only to terrify the king of 

Scotland, and not to wage war with him for 

the ſake of the carl of Morton, ſhe ordered 

her troops to retire. Probably Elizabeth's 
arr endeavours to fave the priſoner's life, rather 
PO” haſtened his death, ſince, 1 after, he 
—— 2: was condemned and beheaded. e confeſſed 
Camden. the earl of Bothwell imparted to him his de- 
ſign to kill the king, but denied, he had any 
hand in the murder. He ſaid alſo, he had in- 
tended to carry the king into England, that 
being educated among the Engliſh, he might 
find the leſs difficulty to obtain the crown of 
that kingdom after the queen's death. een 
ſeeing Elizabeth had no deſign to ſupport the 
great men of Scotland, whom he had gained, 
retired without taking his audience of leave. 


The earl 


of ENGLAND. 


The earl of Morton being dead, the two 1581. 
favourites became more and more maſters o. 
the king, and the government of the kingdom, The two 
without regard to the people's murmurs, per 
who could not, without indignation, ſee them- 2 | 
ſelves at the mercy of two raw and unexpe- 
rienced young men. The duke of Lenox had Their cha- 
ſome good qualities; but had no knowledge rafter. 
of the affairs of Scotland, and beſides, was a Melvil. 
Catholick, and deemed the duke of Guiſe's 
creature. This gave occaſion to fear he had 
formed projects deſtructive of the religion and 
liberty of Scotland. The earl of Arran was 
an atheiſt, and one of the moſt wicked of 
men, if Mclvil's teſtimony is to be entirely 
credited. He pretended to be the duke of 
Lenox's friend, but laboured to ruin him, by giv- 
ing him councils capable of making him forfeit 
the love and efteem of the nobles and people. 

On the other hand, he privately hinted to the 

clergy, that the reformed religion was in great 

danger, if timely care was not taken to op- 

pole the duke of Lenox's pernicious deſigns. 

By theſe ſecret practices, he ſo managed, that 

oO duke became odious to the whole king- 
om. | 


During theſe tranſactions in Scotland, the The arti- 


court of Trance earneſtly preſſed the duke of dies ofthe 
3 5 ueen's 
Anjou's marriage with Elizabeth; at laſt, the 3 
queen having agreed with Simie upon the with the 
chief articles, Henry III. ſent into England duke of 
an honcurable ambaſly, conſiſting of Francis Anjou are 
of Bourbon, prince of Dauphine, Arthur Esa 
Colle, marſhal of France, preſident B-iſon, and ner. 
ſome other perſons of diſtinction. Theſe am- 
baſſadors were received with great pomp and 
magnificence, aud the queen appointed to 
treat with them the lord Burleigh, high- 
treaſurer, Edward Clinton, earl of Linculn, 
lord admiral of England, Thomas Ratcliffe, 
earl of Suſſex, Francis Ruſſel, earl of Bedford, 
Robert Dudley, earl of Leiceſter, Sir Chriſto- 
pher Hatton, and Sir Francis Wallingham, 
who was made ſecretary of ſtate in the room 
of Sir Thomas Smith, lately. deceaſed. As 
every thing was almoſt ſettled, the following 
articles, which were to be digeſted in form of 
treaty, after being approved by the king of 
France, and the duke, his brother, were 
drawn by common conſent. 
The marriage ſhall be conſummated within Articles. 
ſix weeks after the ratifying of the treaty. 
The duke of Anjou and his domeſticks, who 
are not Engliſh, ſhall have the tree exerciſe of 
their religion, in ſome certain place to be ap- 
pointed within his court. 
The duke of Anjou ſhall alter nothing in 
the religion now received and eſtabliſned in 
England. N 
After the conſummation of the marriage, he 
ſhall enjoy the title of king of England, 
but the adminiſtration of affairs ſhall remain 
in the hands of the queen alone. 
Whereas the duke has demanded that he 
may be crowned king of England, preſently 
after the marriage, and enjoy that honour, in 
caſe he ſhall come to be guardian of the chil- 
dren he may have by the queen, it is agreed, 
the queen ſhall lay the affair before the par- 
lament, 
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BOOK XVII. The Reign of ELIZABETH, 
1581. liament, and prbmote it as far as lies in her 

power. | 

Letters patents, &c. ſhall run in the name 


163 
this negotiation was ſo far advanced, that the 1581. 
conditions were now agreed. As ſoon as the www 


of the king and queen, as in the time of 
Philip and Mary. 

The queen ſhall aſſign the duke by autho- 
rity of parliament, an Honourable penſion to 
be diſpofed of as he pleaſes. 

She ſhall procure the parliament to aſſign a 
yearly penſion in caſe he ſurvives her. 

The duke ſhall make the queen a dowry 
of 40,000 crowns a year out of the dukedom 
of Berry, and ſhall put her in preſent poſſeſ- 
{ion thereof. 

As to their children, the following articles 
mall be ſettled, which ſhall be ratified in the 
parliaments of England and France, viz. 


prince of Orange was almoſt ſure of the ſuc- 
ceſs of this affair, he ſo ordered it, that the 
ſtates declared the king of Spain to have forfeit- 
ed the ſovereignty of the Netherlands, and the 
duke was expected every hour to take poſſeſ- 
ſion of his new dignity, and oppoſe the prince 
of Parma, who was beſieging Cambray. The 
duke arrived, indeed, in Auguſt, with an 
army of 20,000 men, and conſtrained the 
prince of Parma to raiſe the ſiege, and retire 
to Valenciennes. He made his entry into 
Cambray, the 18th of Auguſt, and was de- 
_ prince thereof, having firſt taken the 
SR 


In the interim, Elizabeth ſhewed, ſhe had 


All the children, as well males as females, altered her mind with regard to her marriage, vo ggg 
ſhall ſucceed to their mother's inheritance, or had never ſeriouſly reſolved to conſummate preg nt 
each in his order, according to the cuſtoms of it. She only wanted a pretence to break it marriage. 
England. N off, or, at leaſt, to defer it, till time ſhould Diggess 
If the crown of France happens to fall to produce a more favourable opportunity. To Ambaſ. 
the duke of Anjou, or his heirs, and there be 


two males, the eldeſt ſhall ſucceed in the king- 
dom of France, and the ſecond in that of 


England. 
f there be but one ſon, he ſhall enjoy both 
crowns, but ſhall be obliged to reſide in Eng- 


land eight months in every two years. 


If the duke never comes to the crown of 


France, his children ſhall inherit his appen- 

nage. | f | 
If he out-live the queen, he ſhall have the 

guardianſhip of the children; of the males 


till they are 18, and the females rill 15. 


If the duke die before the time of guardian- 
ſhip be expired, it ſhall be left to the diſpoſal 
of the parliament. | 
« After theſe articles relating to the chil- 
« dren, and ſerving to ſettle the ſucceſ- 
e ſion, it was farther agreed; 
The duke ſhall prefer no foreigner to any 
poſt or office in England. 


He ſhall not carry the queen out of the 
kingdom, without her own, and the the ex- 


preſs conſent of the peers of the realm. 


If the die without iſſue, he ſhall pretend 
no claim to England. 

He ſhall not convey the crown-jewels out 
of the kingdom. 

He ſhall leave all the places in the hands of 
the Engliſh, and ſhall not remove from thence 
any warlike ſtores. 2 

There ſhall be a particular treaty of league 
between France and England, with the pro- 


per ratifications. 


By a ſeparate article ſigned apart by itſelf, 
it was agreed, © The queen ſhall not be 
* bound to conſummate. the marriage, before 
« ſhe and the duke of Anjou ſhall thoroughly 
« ſatisfie one another in certain points, and 


« ſhall certify the king of France thereof 


The duke 
of Anjou 
ts made 
fovereign 
of the con- 
federate 
provinces, 
Grotius. 


« within fix weeks.” It is not known upon 
what account it was neceſſary to take this 
precaution. | 

Ever ſince the laſt year, the ſtates of the 
Low-Countries had begun to treat with the 
duke of Anjou, concerning their offer of the 
ſovereignty of the confederate provinces, and 


this end, ſhe ſent into France, James Som- 
mers, clerk of the council, to require, that 
purſuant to the laſt marriage-article, a league 
oftenſive and defenſive ſhould be inſtantly con- 
cluded between France and England. Henry 
III. anſwered, that in the articles there was 
no mention of an offenſive, but he was ready 
to ſign a defenſive, league. Sommers an- 
ſwered, the league ſpoken of in the articles 
muſt be deemed offenſive, ſince there was al- 
ready a league defenſive concluded in 1572, 
which not having been violated, wanted no 


renewal, Upon this, Elizabeth ſent ſecretary 


Wallingham to Paris, to improve this diffi- 
culty, and add ſome others. Walſingham, 
therefore, told the king, when the queen, his 
miſtreſs, firſt reſolved to marry, it was only 
to ſatisfy her people, who deſired a certain 
ſucceſſion by her children, to which end, ſhe 
had preferred the duke of Anjou before all 
other princes, on account of his perſonal qua- 
lities, and royal deſcent ; nevertheleſs, the 
could not think of conſummaring the mar- 
riage, till ſhe perceived whether it was plea- 
ſing to her people, for fear ſhe ſhould be ac- 
cuſed of conſidering of it too late; that ſhe heard 
with grief, the minds of the beſt men were 
averſe to the marriage, and for that reaſon 
ſhe thought it neceſſary to delay it, tho* ſhe 
had ſtill the ſame eſteem for the duke of An- 
jou; that beſides, ſince the concluſion of the 
articles, things had happencd which required 
her to think more atrentively of her engage- 
ment; that the duke having accepted the 
ſovereignty of the Netherlands, and incurred 
the diſpleaſure of the king, his brother, and * 
this new dignity could not but engage England 
in a war with Spain, ſince it was not poſſible 
for the duke to be in war, wichour the queen, 
his ſpouſe, being ſo too, that ſhe believed, 
therefore, the preſent juncture very unſeaſon- 
able to conſummate rhe marriage; and that 
it was proper to defer it till the duke ſhould 
be diſengaged from his. war, and the league 
offenſive and defenſive between France and 
England, concluded accorded to agreement. 
Henry plainly perceiving this was only an 

5 evaſion, 


The duke 
of Anjou 
arrives in 
England. 
Camden. 


She re- 
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evaſion, briefly replied, he was ready to 
renew the league defenſive, and would treat 
of a league offenſive, as ſoon as the marriage 
was conſummated. 

Theſe things paſſed whilſt the duke of An- 
jou was in the Netherlands. After he had 
raiſed the ſiege of Cambray, and taken Ca- 
teau in Cambreſis, the ſtates preſſed him to 
join his forces with their army, to improve ſo 
fair an opportunity; but the approach of win- 
ter furniſhed him with an excuſe to ſend back 
his troops into France, that he might go and 
ſollicit his affairs in England himſelf. He ar- 
rived there in November, and was received 
by the queen with ſo great reſpect and civility, 
that he thought himſelf almoſt ſure of ſucceſs. 
One day, as the anniverſary of her corona- 
tion was celebrating, the queen being in con- 
verſation with him, pulled off her ring from 


her finger, and put it on the duke's, which 


made all preſent imagine, ſhe had juſt then 
given him a promiſe. | 
In the interim, this marriage was exclaimed 


tracts allon againſt publickly, in the court and city. Wal- 


32 ſudden. 


Camden. 


Remarks 
on the 
queen's 
conduct. 


ſingham, Leiceſter, Hatton, and others of 
the queen's confidents, murmuted at it more 
than the reſt. Her maids of honour that were 
moſt intimate with her, never ceaſed to 
repreſent to her, all the miſchiefs which might 
from thence befal her, as well as the whole 


kingdom, and ſtrove by perſuaſions mixt with 


tears, to divert her from this reſolution. I 
know not whether I am miſtaken, in ſuſpec- 
ting all this to be a mere farce, acted by the 
queen's private orders, to give her a pretence 
to go from her word. Miniſters, courtiers, 
favourites, are ſeldom ſeen to oppoſe ſo 
openly and publickly, the will of their ſove- 
reign, if they are not certain of approbation. 
Be this as it will, the queen having ſpent the 
whole night without taking any reſt, amidſt 
the ſighs and tears of her ladies, went to the 


duke's room, and talked with him in private. 


When ſhe withdrew, the duke was ſeen to 
throw the ring from him, and preſcnrly to take 
it up again, complaining bitterly of the levity 
of women, and the inconſtancy of the Englith. 

Elizabeth's conduct in every thing relating 
to this marriage was {o ſingular, that there 
is no gueſſing her thoughts. If the buſineſs 
was only a bare negotiation, prolonged and 
broke off upon the point of concluſion, there 
would be no cauſe of wonder. Nothing was 
more agreeble to this queen's character, and, 
] will venture to ſay, to her intereſt ; but the 
ſigning and ſealing of the marriage-articles 
raiſes a difficulty not eaſy to be removed. It 
is ſcarce probable, this wiſe politician ſhould 
think of amuling to ſuch a degree, a brother 
of the king of France, and who might him- 
ſelf one day be king, ſince Henry had no chil- 
dren. This is ſo much the harder to be be- 
licved, as there was then no viſible neceſſity 
to carry her diſſimulation fo far For my part 
I ſee no properer way to explain this extraor- 
dinary conduct, than by ſaying, that in the 


beginning of the negotiation, her deſign was 


only to amuſe the duke of Anjou, that after- 
wards ſhe ſuffered herſelt to be won, and 


ſigned the articles with ſincerity, in a reſolution 


158 1. 


to perform them; but that after ſinging, ſhe Wav » 


repented, and choſe rather to affront the 
prince, than keep her word. Then it was 


that ſhe carried her diſſimulation to the 


greateſt height, in expreſſing an extraordinary 
value for the duke, and labouring withal to 


put him out of conceit with the marriage. 


There are two facts very difficult to be recon- 
ciled, but upon my ſuppoſition. The firſt is, 
during the duke's ſtay at court, ſhe cauſed a 


man's hand to be cut off for writing a fatyr .- 


upon their marriage. After that, ſhe publiſhed 
a manifeſto, to ſatisfy the publick, that the 
duke of Anjou had no ill deſign againſt the 
Proteſtant religion, nor had demanded any 
thing in favour of the Catholicks. The ſe- 


cond fact, very oppoſite to the firſt, is, that 


ſhe took the opportunity whilſt the duke was 
with her, to put to death Edmund Campian, 
a Jeſuit, with three other prieſts, convicted of 
endeavouring to raiſe commorions in the king- 
dom, and obſtinately maintaining, that the 
queen was lawfully depoſed. It is eaſy to 


perceive, it her eſteem and affection for the 


duke of Anjou had been ſo great as ſhe pre- 
tended, ſhe would, at leaſt, have deferred 
theſe men's puniſhment till after his departure; 
but, doubtleſs, ſhe intended to let him ſee, 
he would not find in his marriage, thoſe com- 
forts he thought to have reaſon to expect. Be 
this as it will, which ever way her proceed- 
ings are explained, there is no jullitying, in 


my opinion, either her ſigning the articles, or 


afterwards breaking her word. 

Whatever the queen's intention might be 
in this negotiation, it is certain It was ex- 
tremely prejudicial to the Catholicks in Eng- 


The Ca- 
tholicks 
expoſe 

themſelves 


land, who entertaining great hopes from this to the 


marriage, were too haſly to diſcover them. 
When it was known in the world that the ar- 
ticles were ſigned, England was ſuddenly 
over-run with Romiſh prieſts, Jeſuits, and 
other Catholicks, who hoped to be ſecure 
there under the duke of Anjou's protection. 
Among theſe, ſome were ſo imprudent as to 


vent openly the moſt extravagant doctrines 


concerning the pope's power, a crime then un- 
pardonable, becauſe it tended to deprive the 
queen of her royalty, and raiſe a rebellion. 
It is no wonder, therefore, that the furious 
zeal and imprudence of ſome of the Catholicks 
drew upon the whole body, ſeverities to which 
the queen would not have been caſiy led, if 
they had been contented to live in quiet, and 
exerciſe their religion in private, without at- 
tacking the government. What did them 
ſtill more injury was, that ſome of them owned 
they were come into England with power to 
abſolve every man in particular from his oath 
of allegiance, from which Pius V's buil had 
abſolved the whole nation in general. 


ueen's 
everity. 


amden. 


This year Don Antonio, prior of Crato, Don An. 
who pretended to the kingdom of Portugal, tonio of 


and had been crowned at Lisbon, being ex- 
pelled thence by the arms of the king of Spain, 
withdrew into France; after which, he came 
to Elizabeth, who took care of him, and put 
him in hopes of a greater relief. 25 
1 e 
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Portuga] 
retires into 
France. 
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Laws 
againſt the 
Catholicks. 
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The parliament meeting the beginning of 
the year 1582, whilſt the duke of Anjou was 
{till in England, paſſed very ſevere laws againſt 
the Catholicks, wherein all thoſe are declared 
guilty of high treaſon, * who ſhall endeavour 
ce to diſſuade the ſubjects from their allegi- 
c ance to the queen, and from the religion 
eſtabliſhed in the kingdom, or ſhall recon- 

cile them to the church of Rome, as alſo 
c thoſe who ſhall be thus reconciled. Thoſe 
alſo are fined in 200 marks, and impriſon- 
ment for a year, who ſhall ſay maſs, and 
they who ſhall be knowingly preſent at 
maſs, are fined in 100 marks, with impri- 
ſonment alſo for a year; moreover, they 
who abſented themſelves from their pariſh- 
churches on the days appointed for Divine 
ce Service, are fined in 20 l. a month.” 
muſt be obſerved, that {hitherto only 18. to 
the uſe of the poor, had been exaCted for 
abſence on Sundays and Holidays. This 


ce 


cc 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


ic 


ſhews, that, before, the laws againſt the Ca- 


tholicks were not very ſevere, neither were 
they, it is certain, executed with rigour; 
but the indiſcreet zeal of thoſe would not be 
ſat ĩsfied with this advantage, was the occa- 
ſion that all the Catholicks were deprived 


of it. 


The duke 


of Anjou 


zabeth. 
Hollingſh, 


Elizabeth's 
ſtate of un- 
certainty. 


The duke of Anjou, and thoſe who had 


. attended him into England, could painly per- 


ceive, under what conſtraint they ſhould live, 
if the marriage was conſummated. In all ap- 
pearance, the proceedings of the queen and 
parliament againſt the Catholicks, did not a 
little contribute to comfort him, and, perhaps, 
put him out of conceit with a country ſo op- 
polite to France; nay, it is very likely, all 
this was done before his eyes with that view. 
He departed in February, having received 
from the queen many tokens of eſteem and 
affection, the moſt ſubſtantial whereof was a 


good ſum of money to aſſiſt him in maintain- 


ing the war in the Netherlands. The queen 
having accompanied him to Canterbury, or- 
dered ſeveral Engliſh lords, to wait upon him 


as far as Antwerp, where preſently after he 


received the ducal crown of Brabant. By all 
theſe marks of eſteem and friendſhip, and by 
all her civilities, the queen had a mind to re- 


pair in ſome meaſure, the mortifications ſhe. 


made him undergo during his ſtay in England. 
It is extremely probable, this ſtay was not to 
his advantage, and ſerved only to diſcover the 
meannels oF his genius and other qualities. 
Elizabeth was too wiſe not to perceive that 
her conduct in the negotiation of the marriage 
could not but diſoblige the king of France; 
ſo, ſhe plainly ſaw, that tho* there had been 
no other reaſon but this alone, ſhe could not 
much rely on his friendſhip. On the other 
hand, ſhe was not ignorant how angry the 
king of Spain was, bor that whole bodies of 
Engliſh troops ſerved in the army of the 


ſtates of the Low- Countries, under the com- 


mand of Norris. Tho' theſe men were called 
volunteers, that is, owned by none, and who 
ſerved at their own charge, it was eaſy to 
judge, that they were not there in ſuch num- 


bers, without the tacit or expreſs conſent of 
Vor. II. x 


It 


French king. 


The Reign of ELIZABETH: 
their queen. Beſides, it was hardly poſſible 1582. 
for Elizabeth to conceal the ſupplies of Wav 


money the had given prince Caſimire, and 
the duke of Anjou, for the maintenance of 
their armies. Philip II. was the moſt potent 
prince in Europe, and the conqueſt of Portu- 


gal had lately rendered him ſtill more formi- 


dable, particularly to the Engliſh. He was 
ſupported by the pope, and had but too much 
influence in the king of France's council. But 
Elizabeth had no Fiend on whom ſhe could 
depend. The duke of Guiſe was now labouring 
to take from her the king of Scotland; the 
Iriſh wantcd only a fayourable opportunity to 
revolt, and the Engliſh Catholicks were inceſ- 
ſantly excited to rebellion by the pope's emiſ- 
ſaries. To theſe may be added, a great 
number of Proteſtants, the queen of Scots 
adherents, who only waited an occaſion to 
ſhew their affection for her. Elizabeth's mi- 
niſters could not, without dread, think of all 
theſe things. They were in continual appre- 
henſion, that ſome terrible ſtorm was going to 
tall upon England. To this fear were owing, 
firſt the league defenſive with France, and 
then the project of the queen's marriage with 
the duke of Anjou, the miniſters judging it 
almoit impoſſible for her to ſupport herſelf 
without ſome powerful alliance. | 


In the interim, whether Elizabeth thought She felies 
herſelf able to prevent, or repel, the danger, on her 


ſhe took but few precautions, relying wholly _—_ 


on the afſection of her people. This was her 
beſt, or rather, her only refuge ; and, there- 
fore, to endeavour to corrupt, and cauſe them 


to loſe the love and eſteem they had for her, 


was wounding her in a very ſenſible part. I 
this muſt be aſcribed her tender expreſſions 
whenever ſhe ſpoke to her people. It muſt, 
however, be confeſſed, that & won her peo- 
ple's love, not only by words and other exter- 
nal demonſtrations, but chiefly by very ſub- 
ſtantial deeds. Ler a man petuſe the whole 
Hiſtory of England, and he will find no reign, 
wherein juſtice was adminiſtred ſo impartially, 
or the ſubjects enjoyed their privileges more 
peaceably, or were freer from wars abroad and 
at home, or from extraordinary taxes and im- 
poſitions ; in a word, wherein the kingdom 
was more flouriſhing. The queen ſpent no 
unneceflary money, and her treaſury being 
regularly managed, the people had no occa- 
ſion to complain, ſince whatever they gave 
was employed for their own good. 


But it was not only at home that the queen she ſends 
laboured to make her people happy, her care the Order 
reached alſo abroad. This year 


ambaſſador to Frederic II, king of Denmark 


was to inCuce that prince to deſiſt from cer- 
tain cuſtoms paid by the Engliſh merchant- 
ſhips in paſſing the Sound, in which, however, 
it was not poſſible to ſucceed. Frederic grate- 
fully received the collar of the Order, but 
refuſed to take the uſual oath, becauſe he 
had denied the ſame thing before, when ad- 
mitted into the order of St. Michael, by the 


Te | Tho? 


e ſent an of the 


a the king of 
under colour of carrying him the Order of the . 


Garter; but the chief motive of this ambaſſy Camden. 
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| with Elizabeth, he gave her notice however, 
Henry III. 


Eli. that the duke of Guiſe was plotting ſome- 
Savor of thing in favour of the queen of Scots, and 
the duke Was to embarque in Normandy ſome troops 
of Guiſe's deſigned either for England or Scotland, tho' 
deſigns. he pretended to ſend them into Flanders. For 
Camden. this reaſon ſhe recalled Sir Walter Mildmay, 
who had been ſent to treat with the queen of 
Scots, or, at leaſt, to pretend to do {o. 

As there was no likelihood the duke of 
Guiſe would invade England directly, but, on 


She minds 
the affairs 


of Cot- f * o . 
he. the contrary, every thing looked as if he in- 
Melvi tended to execute ſome project in Scotland, 


the queen turned her thoughts wholly to the 
affairs of that kingdom. They were then in 
a violent convulſion. Some perſons of great 
diſtinction, among whom were the earls of 
Marr, Lindſay, Goury, full of indignation to 
ſee the realm governed by a young prince of 
15 years, and two raſh unexperienced mini- 
ters, who had nothing leſs in view than the 
kingdom's welfare, conſpired together to ſeiſe 
the king's perſon, and remove his two favou- 
rites. To that end, taking their opportunity 
whilſt they were both abſent from court, and 
the king intenr upon hunting near Athol, they 
ſent and invited him by the earl of Goury to 
paſs a few days at his houſe at Huntingtoun, 
and when he came there, ſecured his perſon. 
The Ruth- This was called the Ruthven-Conſpiracy, be- 


er in cauſe Ruthven was the name of the earl of 

1 Goury's family. For the ſame reaſon the 

Spotiſ- conſpirators were called the lords of Ruthven. 

wood. The earl of Arran, one of the king's favou- 

rites, drew together ſome people, and at- 

tempted to free his maſter, but was repulſed 

and forced to retreat to Ruthven-caſtle, where 

the earl of Goury received him and ſaved his 

lite, but kept him priſoner. The duke of 

Lenox hearing what had paſſed, ſpeedily re- 

tired to Dunbarton, of which he was governor, 

and the king was carried to Sterling, free in 
appearance, but priſoner in reality. 

James pon this news, Elizabeth, who probably 

vows the was not ignorant of the conſpirators deſign, 

Oy ordered Henry Carey to go immediately, and 


offer her ſervice to the king of Scotland ; but 
James terrified by thoſe who had him in their 
power, anſwered, that every thing was done 
with his conſent, and he was very well pleaſed 
with the lords who were about him. Melvil 
affirms, however, that the king found means 
to tell Carey, in private, the contrary to 
what he had ſaid in publick. The king of 
France ſent likewiſe, La Mothe Fenelon into 
Scotland, to try to ſupport the favourites, 
knowing thoſe who had ſeiſed the king were 
all friends to England. La Mothe had alſo 
orders to inform the king, that the queen, 
his mother, who had hitherto refuſed to own 
him for king, agreed to make him partner in 
the royalty. | 
My 5 Soon after, queen Mary wrote to Elizabeth, 
Elizabeth, to try to engage her in the deliverance of the 
Camden. ing, her ſon; but ſhe took a very improper 
way to obtain this favour, ſince her letter is 


This year, one Peter Morris, 
for the uſe of the city of London. Stow, 


fon, ſhould promiſe to attempt nothing preju- propoſed 
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"Tho? Henry III. had no reaſon to be pleaſed 


full of reproaches tor the barbarous uſage ſhe 15 82. 
met with &. | WY 

This year, pope Gregory XIII. publiſhed 38 
his bull for reforming the calendar, and or- formed 
dered 10 days of this very year, to be cut off 
at once. As England, and the reſt of the 
Proteſtant ſtates refuſed to comply with this 
ordinance, becauſe it flowed from the papal 
authority, there began from that time to be a 
difference of 10 days in the dates, the one 
reckoning it the firſt day of the month, when 
it was the roth with the others. This diffe- 
rence ſtill ſubſiſts in ſome places, and parti- 
cularly in England, and Swedeland, where the 
old way of reckoning is ſtill uſed, with the 
addition however of the new. 

Camden pretends, that Elizabeth was very Elizabeth 
much moved with Mary's letter, and that 7 oy 
compaſſion for the afflicted queen made her gr: to re- 
adviſe with her council upon what terms ſhe leaſe the 
could be releaſed. We ſhall ſee preſently, queen of 
that this proceeding was far from demonſtrat- on 
ing a deſire to ſet her at liberty. It is much en. 
more likely, ſhe ſought only to amuſe her, 
and by putting her in hopes of deliverance, 
had no other view than to put a ſtop to the 
continual plots which were contriving 1n her 
favour, and free herſelf from the ſollicitations 
ſhe was perperually troubled with. However 
this be, ſome time after the receipt of her 
letter, ſhe ſent to her Robert Beal, one of the 
clerks of the council, with certain articles 
founded upon Mary's offer of aſſociating her 
ſon in the government. Conſequently they 
ſuppoſed a previous agreement berween them ; 
but never had there been a more improper 
juncture to negotiate this agreement, ſince 
king James was captive in the hands of queen 
Elizabeth's adherents. Here are the articles, 
with ſome remarks, which will ſerve to ſhew 
Elizabeth's view, in feigning a deſire to releaſe 
her priſoner. | 

I. The queen of Scots, and the king, her Conditions 
dicial to England. 8 den. 

It is eaſy to perceive, that this article is 
expreſſed in ſuch general terms as required a 
large explanation. os 

II. She ſhould diſclaim as unjuſt whatever 
was done by Francis II, her firſt husband, and 
ratify the treaty of Edinburgh. 

The former part of this article was very ge- 
neral, and liable to abundance of cavils. As 
to the latter part, it muſt be obſerved, that 
Mary could not ratify the treaty of Edinburgh 
but with the reſtriction ſhe had offered. So, in 
propofing to her the ratifying of that treaty 
{imply and abſolutely, a ſnare was laid for her, 
or elſe ſhe was put under a neceſſity of reject- 
ing this article. | T1 
III. She ſhould diſcover and condemn all 
the conſpiracies againſt queen Elizabeth, that 
were come to her knowledge. 

This was accuſing her of being concerned in 
theſe conſpiracies, and making her own it, 
which was very hard meaſure for Mary ; ſhe 
could have done no more, had ſhe been fully 


a Dutchman, invented an engine, and. pipes, for conveying the Thames water 


convinced 
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1582. convinced of Elizabeth's ſincerity, which is not 
very likely. , | | 

IV. She ſhould contrive nothing againſt the 
government of England, eccleſiaſtical or civil. 


The affairs 


of Scot- 
land. 
Melvil. 


Maui. 


Mary was a Catholick, and the laws of 
England excluded the Catholicks from all polts ; 
fo if ſhe agreed to this article without farther 
explanation, it might have been inferred, 
that ſhe excluded herſelf from ſucceeding Eli- 
zabeth. 

V. She ſhould claim no right to the crown 
of England, during queen Elizabeth's life, and 
after Elizabeth's death, ſhould refer her title 


to the judgment of the parliament. 


This was alſo laying a ſnare for Mary, in 
making her own, that her title was dubious, 
tho” ſhe did maintain, and had always main- 


_ tained, that it was inconteſtable. 


VI. She ſhould ſwear to theſe articles, to 
the end there might be no room for the ob- 
jection taken trom her, not being at liberty. 

VII. The king, her ſon, ſhould ratify them 
by oath and writing. 

To enable the king of Scotland to ratify 
theſe articles, it was neceſſary, firſt, that he 
ſhould agree in an authentick manner, that 
he was king, only as aſſociated by the queen, 


his mother, which was not then in his power, 


ſince he was in the hands of the lords of 
Ruthven, who, by no means, acknowledged 
Mary's authority. 

VIII. For the performance of this article, 
the queen of Scots ſhould give hoſtages to the 
queen of England. | TD 

This article was alſo liable to many difh- 
culties, concerning the number and quality of 
the hoſtages. 


It is, therefore, evident, Elizabeth propo- 


ſed theſe articles to Mary, only to amuſe her 
and the world, at a time when it was not poſ- 


ſible even to enter into the treaty upon this 


ſubject ; beſides their being almoſt all inſna- 


ring and liable to diſcuſſions, which the court 


of England might have prolonged as they plea- 
ſed. Camden ſays, the Scots of the Engliſh 
party were utterly againſt this agreement, at- 
firming it was owing to the intrigues of the 
French court. 
propoſed had been advantageous. to Mary, it 
is not unlikely, Elizabeth would have ſet” the 
Scots to oppoſe the concluſion of the treaty ; 


but there was no occaſion for this, ſince ſhe 


had taken ſufficient care to hinder Mary from 
accepting them. 

I mutt now proceed to relate what paſſed 
in Scotland this year. If a man is contined to 
what Camden ſays, his idea of things will be 
very imperfect. This is one of thoſe paſſages 
wherein that hiſtorian has thought fit to be 
very ſhort, for fear of injuring — James's 
eee for whoſe ſake he wrote the Annals 
of queen Elizabeth; but by good fortune, we 
have Melvil's Memoirs, which give us a fuller 
informarion. g 

The duke of Lenox ſeeing the king in the 
hands of the lords of Ruthven, and the little 


* Camden turns this whole affair 
Rapin, 
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It is true, if che conditions 
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probability of forming a party ſtrong enough 1582. 
to free him, withdrew into France, where he Www 


died foon after. 


In the interim, the lords of Ruthven, whoſe 
ſole view had been to remove from the king 
his two favourites, finding that one was in 
priſon, and the other in France, thought pro- 
per to convene the ſtates, where the king was 
preſent. He declared, whatever they had done 
was with his conſent, and to his ſatisfaction. 


He wrote the ſame thing to the general aſſem- 


bly of the kirk, whereupon the ſtates and the 
kirk approved, by authentick acts, all that 
was patled. 'This done, the king was no lon- 
ger watched, but left entirely at liberty. 

Soon after, the king aſſembled the nobility Melvil. 
in the city of St. Andrews, before whom he | 
declared, that tho' he had been detained 
againſt his will, he owned however it was done 
for his ſcrvice ; that he did not intend to call 
any perſon to an account, but would ſpeedily 
publiſh an act of oblivion. To ſhew that he 
forgot all that was paſt, he viſited the earl of 
Goury, who caſting himſelf at his feet, begged 
pardon, which he very readily obtained. 

All being thus quiet, the king appointed 12 
counſellors to aſſiſt him to govern the ſtate; but 
ſoon after, his affection for the earl of Arran 
reviving, he wiſhed to ſee him; and as all 
his counſellors were unanimouſly againſt it, he 
proteſted he would ſend him away again with- 
in 24 hours ; but was not as good as his word, 
for he kept him for ever. In a ſhort ſpace, 
the favourire had ſuch an influence over him, 
that he would not ſuffer any but him to med- 
dle in the publick affairs Whereupon the 
council of 12 being no longer conſulted, broke 
up of themſelves. As ſoon as the earl of Ar- 
ran ſaw himſelf fully reſtored, he ſuggeſted to 
the king, that he had made a falſe ſtep, in not 
puniſhing the inſolence of the lords of Ruth- 
ven, and perſuaded him, at length, to alter 
his reſolution. So, inſtead of an act of obli- 
vion, he iſſued out a proclamation, command- 
ing the complices of the Ruthven-conſpiracy, to 
come and beg pardon for their crime. Every 
one plainly ſaw the difference between this 

roclamation, and the promiſed act of oblivion. 

he king being free, had declared, that they 
who had detained him, intended him no ill, 
and for that reaſon he had promiſed them a 
pardon ; but by the proclamation, he confi- 
dered them as guilty, and obliged them to ſub- 


mit to his mercy, at a time when he ſuffered 


himſelf to be governed by one of thoſe very 
favourites againſt whom they had conſpired. 
This was ſufficient to induce theſe lords to re- 
tire, ſome to their own homes, and others in- 
to England, to wait for another opportunity 
to ruin their enemy ® 

Elizabeth being informed of the king of Elizabeth's 
Scotland's proceedings, and the danger of the letter to 
earl of Arran's entirely ruining the Engliſh oy king 
party, wrote to the king, repreſenting the land. 
conſequences, and mixed in her letter ſome Melvil. 
reproaches for breach of promiſe. She told 


to the king's advantage, by paſſing over in ſilence all the particulars related by 


him 
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1583. him moreover, ſhe intended to ſend ſecretary 


returned a ſtout anſwer, and vindicated himſelf 
for not performing his promiſe, ſince it was 
i extorted from him when a captive. 
I cuſe might have ſerved, with reſpe& to what 
& he ſaid to the ſtates; but it was inſufficient, 
ſince he repeated the ſame thing to the nobili- 
ty when at full liberty. However, he promiſ- 
ed the queen to proceed no farther till Wal- 
{ſingham's arrival. In the interim, the favourite 
made the earl of Goury undergo ſo many mor- 
tifications, that he forced him, at length, to 
quit the court. Walſingham being arrived, 
imparted to the king, in two private audien- 
ces, the queen's advice concerning the ma- 
nagement of his affairs; but as this advice 
tended to the earl of Arran's ruin, the am- 
- ung brought back no very ſatisfactory an- 
wer. 
The duke The beginning of the year, the duke of 
of Anjou's Anjou being too much confined by the terms 
8 laid upon him by the ſtates, attempted to ſeiſe, 
3 © on the ſame day, Antwerp, and ſeven or 
Countries eight other towns of the Netherlands. But 
is fruſtra- miſſing his view, he was forced to retire to Dun- 
__ kick, and from thence into France. In the 
ow. interim, the affairs of the ſtates were in a me- 
lancholy ſituation. The prince of Parma made 
great progreſs this year, and very likely would 
ucceed, at length, in obliging all the united 
provinces to return to the obedience of the 
king of Spain. „ | 
Henry III. behaved in France after fo 
ſtrange a manner, that he daily incurred the 
contempt of his ſubjects. In publick he af- 
tected an over ſtrained devotion, whilſt in 
private he plunged himſelt into the moſt criminal 
leaſures. Philip II. taking advantage of 
enry's indolence with regard to his moſt im- 
portant affairs, ſtrove by all ſorts of ways to 
raiſe him troubles, which ſhould hinder him 
from undertaking the defence of the Nether- 
lands, who ſhewed a ſtrong inclination to put 
themſelves under the dominion of France. 
He tried firſt to perſuade the kin 
to take arms, promiſing to aid and protect 
the Huguenots. This way failing, he applied 
to the duke of Guiſe, who accepted the 


The af- 
fairs of 
France. 

- Thuanus. 


it 


mort ĩfications he daily received from the king's 
minions. 
Whether queen Elizabeth's advice to the 
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The affairs king of Scotland had a good effect upon him, 
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mind, he ſeemed reſolved to put a ſtop to the 
proſecution of the lords of Ruthven. To that 
purpoſe, he aſſembled the nobility at Edin- 
burgh, to end this affair with the advice of 
1 the great men, as he had at firſt projected, by 
= publiſhing an act of oblivion ; but the earl of 
Arran, a bold and daring man, defeated this 
| project in ſpite of the king himſelf. When 
| the great men were come to Edinburgh, he 
N went and talked with every one apart, inti- 
. mating, that the king's intention was only to 
= get his conduct approved, with regard to the 
= lords of Ruthven, after which he would par- 


Www Wallingham to talk with him from her. James 


This ex- 


of Navarre. 


ſuccours offered by Philip, to revenge the 
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don them, when they had acknowledged, they 1584- 

owed that favour to his clemency. The great 

men ſeeing the point was only to fave the 

king's honour, and thinking the fugitives 

would receive no prejudice, promiſed the fa- 

vourite to do as the king deſired. So, when 

the king asked their advice in this affair, they 

anſwered, it was their opinion he acted with 

great clemency, in opening the fugitives a 

way to obtain their pardon. This done, the 

earl of Arran told him, if, after this declara- 

tion, he publiſhed an act of oblivion, with- 

out the fugitives owning themſelves guilty, he 

would diſoblige the nobility, by neglecting 

their advice, and extremely injure his own 

dignity. Thus the fugitives obtained no ad- 

vantage, tho' the aſſembly was convened pure- 

ly for their ſake. | 
The declaration of the nobility drove the Melyil? 

lords of Ruthven to deſpair. They were re- 

quired to ask pardon tor a thing which the 

king had approved, as done for his ſervice ; 

nay, they could not be ſure of their pardon, 

ſince, as the king had once departed trom his 

word, they could not truſt him any more. The 

earl of Arran having obtained his deſire, 

grew more proud and inſolent, and fo perſecu- 


ted all his enemies, that he forced them, at 


length, to form a new conſpiracy againſt him. 
Tho? the earl of Goury had ſaved his life, and 
procured him the king's pardon, he never 
ceaſed to moleſt him, till he had forced him 
to ask leave to go out of the kingdom. He 
was now at Dundee, in order to retire into 
England, when he heard that the earls of 
Marr, Angus, and Glames, who were fled 
into Ireland, had ſome enterpriſe in hand a- 
gainſt the favourite. This news made him 
ſtay in Scotland, and, at laſt, he entered into 
the conſpiracy himſelf, without ſtiring how- 
ever from Dundee. 'The conſpirators had fo 
well laid their meaſures, that arriving unex- 
pectedly in Scotland, they immediately took 
Sterling. 

In the interim, the court having before re- Melvy. 
ceived ſome confuſed intelligence of this con- 
ſpiracy, and knowing the earl of Goury was 
concerned, ordered him to be arreſted, which 
was done accordingly, juſt as the conſpirators 
became maſters of Sterling. This arreſt quite 
diſheartened them. As he was a near relation 
of the king, they fancied, he had deſignedly 
ſuffered himſelf to be taken, and believing 
they were betrayed, abandoned their enterpriſe 


and fled out of the kingdom. It coſt the earl 


his life, who being brought to Edinburgh was 
there beheaded. Thus the earl of Arran ſtill 
kept his poſt in ſpite of his enemies. He was 
extremely odious to the whole kingdom, be- 
cauſe he was a wicked, atheiſtical man, and 
of an inſatiable avarice. There was alſo ano- 
ther thing which very much troubled the 
Scots; and that was, the king for ſome time 
had held private intelligence with the queen, 
his mother, which bred a fear, that he would 
engage in deſigns deſtructive of the ſtate 
and religion. He had privately accepted of 
the aſſociation the had offered him, and it was 
{cen that none but the queen's known * 
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1584. had acceſs to him; nay it was whiſpered, 
rw he intended to turn Catholick, and began to 
liſten to the propoſals of the French court, or 
rather of the duke of Guiſe. 
Elizabeth All theſe things were but too apt to give 
ſecnds Da- Elizabeth great uneatineſs, She was afraid, 
TI. ine the king of Scotland would be perſuaded to 
cotland 5 x 
to gain the take a French wife, and ſuch a marriage pro- 
earl of Ar- duce ill effects for England. To try, there- 
ran. fore, to prevent the miſchiefs which might 
Melvil. happen from that quarter, ſhe ſent Daviſon 
into Scotland, under colour of excuſing her 
ing had demanded them by verrue of the 
treaty of alliance concluded between the two 
kingdoms; but Daviſon's chief buſineſs was 
to endeavour to win the earl of Arran to the 
queen's intereſt. This method was better and 
ſpeedier than to ſupport the male-contents of 
Scotland, who were always to be ſupplied with 
money, without being certain of the ſucceſs of 
their undertakings. Belides, the queen ran 
the riſque of entirely loſing king James. That 
prince had ſenſe, but as he was young, unex- 
perienced, and too much governed by his fa- 
vourites, it was to be feared he would be 
drawn into projects detrimental to both king- 
doms, for the ſake of others. Daviſon ſuc- 
ceeded entirely in his negotiation with reſpect 
to the earl of Arran, and by means that are 
caſy to be gueſſed, prevailed with him to be 
uided by the queen. Before his return to 
Eooland, it was agreed between the two 
' courts, that the earl of Hunſdon for England, 
and the earl of Arran for Scotland, ſhould 
meet upon the borders, and make a regulati- 
on proper to preſerve a good underſtanding 
berween the two kingdoms. Under this pre- 
tence, theſe two lords conferred together, and 
betore they parted, made a private treaty, 
whereby the carl of Arran engaged to keep 
the King unmarried for three years. Eliza- 
beth pretended, ſhe deſigned to give him a 
princeſs of the blood-royal of England, who 
was oh yet marriageable. This was, at leaſt, 
the pretence with which the treaty was co- 
„ e . | 
2 _ Whilſt theſe things were in agitation, the 
iſcovers | . 
- Mary's fe- maſter of Gray, a young Scotch lord, inſinua- 
crets by ted himſelf ſo far into king James's favour, 
Gray, the that the car] of Arran growing jealous, found 
ON am means to remove him, by cauſing him to be 
Melvin. {ent ambaſſador to Elizabeth. Gray was no 
ſooner in England, but the queen won him 
by her careſſes and bounties. From that time 
this ambaſſador feigned to be ſtrongly attach- 
ed to queen Mary's intereſt, and by that 
means drew ſecrets from her, which Elizabeth 
knew how to improve. The earl of Arran ha- 
ving ſome intelligence of this intrigue, inform- 
cd the king of it, in order to ruin his rival ; 
but as in all likelihood, he could bring no 
proof of what he advanced, Gray being re- 
turned to Scotland, was very well received by 
the King, and ſpared no pains in his turn to 


o 8 o 
ruin the favourite. 


A con ſpi- | Whilſt theſe things paſſed in Scotland, lots 
rte a were forming in England, in favour the 


Camden. 1 * but ſome intercepted letters to 
- - OL. . 


The Reign of ELIZABETH. 


rc of the Scotch fugitives, tho* the 


ſlandered to the higheſt degree. 


169 
queen Mary from Francis Throckmorton, be- 1584. 
ginning to diſcover the conſpiracy, Throc . 
morton was arreſted. Immediately, Thomas, 

lord Paget, and Charles Arundel fled: into 
France, and gave out that the Catholicks were 

ſo cruelly perſecuted in England, that it was 

not poſſible for them to ſtay there without dan- 

ger of their lives; that the court had ſpies 

every where, not only to watch the Catho- 


licks, but alſo to lay ſnares for them; that 


forged letters from the queen of Scots were 
left in their houſes, to force them either to 
bring them to the ſecretary of ſtate, or ren- 
der themſelves guilty by concealing them. 
There is, no doubt, the queen had ſpies to 
watch the motions of the Catholicks, having 
but too much reaſon to ſuſpect their fidelity; 
nay, it is very poſſible, that among theſe ſpies 
there were ſome, who to improve their ſervi- 
ces, laid ſnares for the Catholicks. Thoſe 
who take upon them ſuch an office, of what 
religion ſoever they be, are not uſually the moſt 
honeſt men. But the behaviour of the Catho- 
licks had made theſe precautions neceſſary, the 
knowledge of what paſſed among them being 
of the utmoſt conſequence to the queen; for 
ſeveral books, as well printed as in manuſcript, 
were handed about, wherein the queen was 
She was tax- 
ed with putting to death many Catholicks 
without cauſe, having firſt racked them, to 
compel them to confeſs crimes of which they 
were innocent. Her maids of honour were 
exhorted to ſerve her in the ſame manner as 
Judith did Holofernes, and render themſelves, 
by ſuch an action worthy of the applauſe of 
the church throughout all future ages. Theſe 
books, with what had been diſcovered. after 
Throckmorton's arrett, made it thought ſome 
plot was ready to break out. | 
In the interim, the queen, willing to ſhew The queen 
it was not for their religion that ſome Catho= blames the 


licks had been puniſhed, ſent for the judges Judges ſe- 


of the realm, and ſharply reproved them, for Camden: 
having been too ſevere in the tortures they 
had made theſe men ſuffer. Probably, this 
was done to afford them an opportunity to clear 
themſelves from this charge, by an apology 
which was made publick.. They affirmed, 
That no perſon had been made to ſuffer for 
« his religion; but only for dangerous practi- 
« ces againſt the queen and ſtate; that, in- 
« deed, Campian, the Jeſuit, had been pur 
© to the rack, but with ſo little violence, that 


c he was preſently able to walk and ſubſcribe 


« his confeſſion; that Brian, one of his com- 

cc plices, obſtinately refuſing to ſpeak or write 

« the perſon's name who penned the papers 

cc found about him, was, indeed, denied food, 

ce till he asked it in writing.” However, the 

queen, willing to take from her enemies all 

occaſion of ſlandering her in foreign parts, for- 

bid the putting of any perſon whatever to the 

rack, and was ſatisfied with tranſporting out 

of England 70 prieſts who were in priſon, and 

of whom ſome were under ſentence of death. 

Among theſe. were certain Jeſuits, who atter= - 

wards proved very ungratetul for this favour. | 

Perhaps, en the actedꝭ upon this accalt- = 
Uu "= 
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1584. 


The Spa- 


niſn am- 
baſſador is 
diſcovered 
to be in 


the plot. 
Camden. 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND: 


on, not fo much from a motive of clemency, 
as to ſeparate two things which were always 
endeavoured to be contounded, viz. religion, 
and the crimes againſt the ſtate, under pre- 
tence that moſt of the conſpirators were Ca- 
tholicks. | 

Before "Throckmorton was apprehended, he 
ſent a cabinet full of papers ro Mendoza, the 
Spaniſh ambaſſador, of which the court had 
notice. He denied all at his firſt examina- 
tion; but at the ſecond, confefſed, © that go- 
« ing ſome few years ſince to the Spaw, he 
cc conferred ſeveral times with Jeney and Sir 
« Francis Inglefield, two Engliſh fugitives, 


« how England might be invaded ; that after 


« his return, Morgan, another fugitive in 
6 France, told him, the Catholick princes had 


ce formed a deſign to free the queen of Scots, 


« and to employ the duke of Guiſe for that 
« purpoſe ; that nothing was wanting, but to 
© know what ſuccours might be depended up- 
ce on from the Engliſh Catholicks ; that in or- 
« der to take their meaſures the better, 
c Charles Paget, under the counterfeit name 
«© of Mope, was ſent into the county of Suſ- 


ce ſex, where the duke of Guiſe intended to 


land; that he (Throckmorton) imparted 
« the project to the Spaniſh ambaſſador, who 
te had been already informed of it, and ſhew- 


"Tg him the ports where it would be mot 


He is ſent 
for by the 


council. 


Camden. 


« proper to land; that he moreover acquaint- 


« ed the ſame ambaſſador, with the names of 
te the great men to whom he might freely 
tc open. his mind, becauſe, as he was a pub- 


&« lick perſon, he would not be fo narrowly 


« watched. Finally, that he conferred with 
« him how to raiſe ſoldiers privately in Eng- 
ce land, to have them ready when the foreign 
ce troops ſhould arrive.” | 
Upon theſe depoſitions, the Spaniſh ambaſ- 
ſador was deſired to come to the council, 
where he was told what "Throckmorton had 
witneſſed againſt him. As he did not think 


himſelf, doubtleſs, innocent enough to clear 


_ * himſelf from theſe accuſations, he choſe by 


Throck- 
morton is 
executed, 
July 10. 
Camden. 


and with aſſiſting the duke of Anjou. 


way of recrimination to charge the queen, with 
detaining the Spaniſh money ſhe had ſeiſed, 
Then, 
he ſpoke againſt the miniſters, ſaying, that by 
their ill counſels they inceſſantly laboured to 
ſow diſcord between the queen and the king 
of Spain. A few days after, the queen com- 
manded him to depart the kingdom, which he 
readily obeyed, thinking himſelf very happy 
in coming off at fo eaſy a rate. However, 
when he came into France, he 'loudly com- 


plained, as if in England the law of nations 


had been violated in his perſon. In the in- 
terim, the queen diſpatched Wade to Spain, 
to inform the king of what had paſſed, and to 
tell him ſhe was ready to receive another am- 
baſſador from him; but Philip would not give 
Wade audience, who refufed alſo in his turn 


to impart the contents of his ambaſſy to the 
prime miniſter. 


When Throckmorton was brought upon his 
tryal, he denied what he had confeſſed at his 
examination, affirming, he had invented it on 
purpaſe to avoid the rack; but after his con- 


demnation, upon the evidence of his own let- 


ters to the queen of Scots, and the papers. 


found in his coffers, he owned all, and even 
made a more circumſtantial declaration than 
at firſt; and, yet, when he came to the gal- 
wo he denied again whatever he had con- 
eſſed. 


Elizabeth, as ſhe could not doubt, her ene- Elizabeth 
renews the 
negotiation 
th the 


mies were perpetually contriving to deprive 
her of the crown, and ſet it on the head of 


w 


1584. 


the queen of Scots, lived in a conſtant uneaſi- queen of 


nefs, and under the apprehenſion that ſome 
one of their plots would at laſt ſucceed ; fo, to 
diſcover more fully the deſigns of her enemies, 
ſhe ſeemed willing to reſume the negotiation 
begun with the queen of Scots. To that end 
ſhe ſent. Wade, at his return from Spain, to 
tell her, ſhe was ready to renew the treat 

which had been interrupted, and would diſ- 
patch to her, very ſoon, Sir Walter Mildmay 
for that purpoſe. 
know ſhe inſiſted upon two conditions, viz. 
thar ſhe ſhould prevail with the king, her ſon, 
to grant the pardon promiſed to the lords of 
Ruthven, and put a ſtop to the plots of the 
biſhop of Glaſcow, her ambaſſador, in France. 


But withal, ſhe let her 


cots, 


At this time happened the ſurpriſe of Ster- Camden 


ling, the impriſonment of the carl of Goury, 
and the flight of the conſpirators into Eng- 
land. Whereupon Elizabeth ſent Beal to de- 
fire the queen of Scots, to intercede with the 
king, her ſon, for the fugitives, and inform 
her of the duke of Guiſe's deſigns, as ſhe had 
promiſed Wade: Mary anſwered, ſhe had 
promiſed nothing, but on condition ſhe ſhould 
be releaſed ; that the would readily intercede 


for the Scotch fugitives, provided any advan- 
tage would accrue from thence to herſelf, or 


the king, her ſon, and in caſe they would con- 
feſs their fault. She did not deny, ſhe had 
deſired the duke of Guiſe to uſe his endea- 
vours to free her; but faid, ſhe knew norhin 

of his deſigns, nor, if ſhe did, would ſhe ai 
cover them, unleſs ſhe was aſſured of her de- 
liverance. She beſought Elizabeth to uſe her 
with more humanity, and defired the treaty 
might be concluded with her, before the Scots 
were treated with. Laſtly, ſhe added, that 
as the king of France had owned and received 
her ambaſſador jointly with her ſon's, as prin- 
ces aſſociated, Elizabeth would be pleaſed to 
au this aſſociation to be publiſhed in Scot- 

nd. 


Elizabeth took care not to ſerve her in what The nego- 


the deſired, her view being only to draw from _ Is 1 
her a ſollicitation in behalf of the Scotch fugſi- 9: 


tives, and an information concerning the duke 
of Guife's deſigns, upon the uncertain hope 
of an agreement which ſhe flattered her with. 
But finding ſhe could get nothing out of her, 
ſhe relinquiſhed the negotiation as needleſs. 
However, purceiving by Mary's anſwer, that 
the king of Scotland had accepted the aſſocia- 
tion, ſhe was afraid ſome dangerous plot was 
contriving in Scotland. It was this, chiefly, 
that made her reſolve to gain the earl of Ar- 


ran at any rate, wherein ſhe ſucceeded as 1 
ſaid before. | 5 


Soon 


70- 


Book 


1584. 
Other 
plots diſ- 
covered. 
Camden. 


Mary 
ſends pro- 
poſals to 
Elizabeth. 


Camden. 


XVII. "the Reign of E LIZ AB E T H. 


Soon aftct; Flizabeth aſs diſcoveted that 


Her enemies did hot ceaſe their ſecret prac- 


tiees. Chteichton, a Scotch Jeſuit, going by 
ſea into Scotland, and his ſhip being attacked 
by pirates, töre ſome papers he had about 
him, and threw them into the ſea; but by a 
vety exttaordinary accident, the wind hin- 
dtred the torn papers from falling into the wa- 
ter, and blew them Back into the ſhip, where 
fomebody took the pains to gather them up. 
Theſe papers being delivered to Wade, he 
paſted them together upon another paper with 
great labour and patience, and by that means 
2 plot was diſcovered, framed by the pope, 
the king of Spain, and the duke of Guiſe, to 
tvade England. Whereupon, by the earl of 
Leiceſter's means, a general aſſoc iat ion of men 


of all degrees and conditions was formed in 


England, who bound themſelves, by oath, to 
profecure to the death thoſe that ſhould at- 
tempt any thing againſt the queren. 
The queen of Scots eafily perceived that the 
plots of her friends were diſcovered, fince the 
aſſociation was a clear evidence that Elizabeth 
thonght herſelf in danger. As ſhe was afraid 
ſhe could not avoid the efforts of this afſocia- 
fion, in caſe it came to be known that ſhe was 
concerned in theſe plots, ſhe uſed freſh endea- 


vours to free herſelf from captivity. To that 


purpoſe ſhe ſent Naue, her ſecretary, to Eli- 
zabeth, with theſe propoſals : 

That if ſhe might be releaſed, ſhe offered 
to enter into a cloſer amity with the queen 
of England; to renounce the title of Queen of 
England, and never lay claim to the crown of 
that kingdom fo long as Elizabeth was alive; 
to ſion the aſfociation; to make a league de- 
fenſive with England, (fo far as might ſtand 
with the alliance between France and Scotland) 


provided that nothing was done in England to 
her diſadvantage, before ſhe herſelf, or the 


king, her ſon, was heard in the parliament ; 
to ſtay in England till hoſtages were given; to 
make no change in the religion eſtabliſhed in 
Scotland, provided ſhe might have the free ex- 


erciſe of her own; to bury in oblivion all in- 


juries done to her in Scotland, on condition, 


that whatever had been enacted to her diſ- 


grace ſhould be repealed; to recommend to 
er ſon ſuch counſellors as were inclined to 
preſerve a good underſtanding with England; 
ro procure a pardon for the fugitives, provi- 
ded they would own themſelves guilty ; to treat 
of no match for the king, her ſon, without 
Elizabeth's knowledge. She required, on her 
part, that the treaty ſhould be made with her 
and the King, her ſon, jointly, and promiſed 


to have it ratified by the duke of Guiſe. 


A retnärk 
upon this 


ſubject. 


Moreover, ſhe deſired matters might be ſpee- 
dily concluded, for fear ſome accident ſhould 
obſtruct the treaty. Laſtly, ſhe prayed Eli- 


zabeth to give her ſome token of her eſteem, 


art ing her a little more liberty. 
ae Mary made theſe offers 5 2 other 
time, perhaps Elizabeth would have regarded 
them; but in the prefent juncture, they only 
ſerved to increaſe her ſuſpicions, ſince It was 


evident they were an effeQ of the fear inſtilled 
into the priſoner, - by: the aſſociation and the 


all ſpeed, let what would happen to her.” 


diſcovery of the plots. Camden pretends, 1584. 
contrary to all appearance, that Elizabeth be. 


ing ſatisfied with theſe propoſals, was going to 
ſer Mary at liberty, had ſhe not bcen hin- 
dered by the clamours of the Scots. Hence 
he takes occaſion to make a long invective a- 
gainſt the Presbyterians and their preachers, 
and to accuſe them of inſolence, contempt of 
the King's perſon, and rebellion againſt the 
laws. Here alſo he ſpeaks of the a Hap 
of Buchanan's writings, which was foreign to 
the purpoſe. In a word, he would have Preſ- 
bytery to be conſidered as the ſole cauſe of the 
obſtacles to Mary's deliverance, in ſpite of Eli- 
zabeth's good intentions towards her. This is 
no wonder, for it was the modiſh ſtile in Eng- 
land, in the reign of James I, to whom court 
was made by inveighing againſt the Puritans. 
I own, however, it is not wholly improbable, 
that on this occaſion, Elizabeth even ſet the 
Scots upon forming the obſtacles mentioned 
here by Camden; but it is very unlikely, that 
at a time when ſhe ſaw her enemies in league 
againſt her, to place Mary, tho? a priſoner, on 


the throne of England, ſhe ſhould really in- 


tend to releaſe her, and ſo enable her the bet- 
ter to execute her deſigns. To take Eliza- 
beth's diſſimulation for her real intention, was 
an artifice of Camden, thereby to inſinuate, 
ſhe thought Mary innocent of the plots which 
were continually framing ; but he contradicts 
himſelf, by faying a little after, that Mary 
loſing all hopes of agreement, hearkened, at 
length, to dangerous counſels, and wrote to 
the pope, and the king of Spain, ſolliciting 

them © to haſten what they had in hand with 


It is, therefore, evident, there was now ſome 
project on foot, which ſhe knew, and had 

hearkened to dangerous counſels before the 
time mentioned by Camden. But Elizabeth, 
better informed than Mary imagined, know- 


ing what meaſures were taken to carry her 


away, took her out of the hands of the earl of 
Shrewsbury, and committed her to the cuſto- 
dy of Sir Drue Drury, a watchful man, if ever 
there was one. Camden fays, the earl of Lei- 
ceſter deſiring at once to free Elizabeth from 
the uneaſineſs, the queen of Scots created her, 
bribed certain murderers to aſſaſſinate the pri- 
ſoner ; bur as none durft give them an order 
for leave to approach her, Drury's watchful- 
neſs hindered them from gerring acceſs to her. 
If this denotes the earl of Leiceſter's villany, 


and, perhaps, in Camden's intention, thar of 


Elizabeth. herſelf, it ſhews too how dangerous 
a perſon the queen of Scots was deemed, ſince 
it was thought, Elizabeth's life could not be 
ſafe, but by her death. It is not likely, 
therefore, that Elizabeth ſhould then think of 
releaſing her. The ſame author ſays, that to 
alienate queen Elizabeth's affeRion entirely 
from the queen of Scots, it was whiſpered in 
her ears, that a reſolution was taken to de- 
rive her of the crown, and ſet it on Mary's 

ead ; that a council had been held, wherein 
cardinal Allen, for the Engliſh eccleſiaſticks, 
Inglefield for the laity, and the biſhop of Roſs. 
for the queen of Scots, all three impowered 4 | 

| the 
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1 584. 


The HISTORY 


the pope, and the king of Spain, had agreed, 
that Elizabeth ſhould be aſſaſſinated, king 
James depoſed, and Mary given in marriage 


to ſome Engliſh Catholick nobleman ; that this 


nobleman ſhould be elected king of England, 
and the crown ſettled upon his heirs. He adds, 


Walſingham diligently inquired who this Eng- 


liſh nobleman might be, and that the ſuſpici- 


7 


on fell upon Henry Howard, the late duke of 


The affairs 
of the 
Low- 
Countries, 
Grotius. 


Norfolk's brother. | | 
During this year, the affairs of the united 
provinces daily grew worſe, the prince of Par- 
ma from time to time conquering towns upon 
them; at laſt, to reduce them, as it were, to 


the laſt extremity, God permitted the prince 


of Orange to be aſſaſſinated by one Balthazar 
Gerrard, a Burgundian. Philip, his eldeſt 
ſon, being then in the hands of the king of 
Spain, and educated in the Catholick religion, 
the ſtates conferred the government of Hol- 
land and Zealand upon his ſecond fon Mau- 
rice, about 18 years old. In the interim, the 
prince of Parma improving the conſternation 
of the ſtates, laid ſiege to Antwerp. In this 
diſtreſs, the ſtates, Fading it was not poſſible 
to ſupport themſelves with their own forces, 
debated, whether they ſhould put themſelves 


under the protection of France or England, 


and, at length, reſolved for France; but Hen- 


ry III. was then involved in troubles, which 


The af- 


fairs of 


Thuanus. 


ſuffered him not to accept their offer; ſo, find- 
ing no encouragement from that quarter, they 
were forced to apply to the queen of England. 
We ſhall ſee next year the ſucceſs of this ne- 
gotiation. 20 

The troubles with which France had been 
ſo long diſturbed, and which ſeemed to be a 
little appeaſed, were renewed by the death 


of the duke of Anjou in June. As the king 


had no children, and was thought incapable 
of having any, the duke of Guile projected to 
ſeiſe the throne, as deſcended from Charles 
the Great. This, at leaſt, is what ſeveral 
have accuſcd him of, not without great pro- 
bability; but as Henry of Bourbon, king of 
Navarre, was become firſt prince of the blood, 


ſince the death of the duke of Anjou, a pre- 


tence was to be found to exclude him from the 


throne, otherwiſe it would not be poſſible for 


the duke of Guiſe to execute his project. It 
was not difficult to find a pretence, ſince the 
king of Navarre profeſſed the reformed reli- 
gion. So the duke of Guiſe hiding his ambi— 
tion under the veil of religion, pretended to 
have no other view but to maintain the Catho- 


lick religion, which would be in great danger, 


it a Huguenot aſcended the throne. The king, 
who knew his deſign, did his utmoſt to per- 
ſnade the King of Navarre to change his reli- 
gion, and the duke perceiving endeavours 
were uſed to break his meaſures, renewed the 
league firſt at Paris, and then in the provin- 
ces. By this means he could have an army 
ready on the firſt occaſion. The people were 
ſo blind and ſtupid, as to imagine, he only 


aimed at the preſervation of the Catholick re- 


livion. In the interim, the duke having no- 


rice, that the King would cauſe him to be ar- 


reſted, withdrew to his government of Cham- 


8 
— P 


cc 


pagne, where, on the laſt day of December, 


1584 


he ſigned a private league with the king of Www 


Spain, who, on pretence of religion, ſought 


only to foment the troubles in France; but as 


the duke would not have it appear, that he 
aſpired to the crown, the treaty ran, that the 
cardinal of Bourbon ſhould be raiſed to the 
throne, after the death of Henry III, and to 
that end, the king of Spain ſhould find 50, ooo 
crowns a month. Thus, by means of the 
duke of Guiſe, Philip II. kindled in France a 


flame which long conſumed that kingdom, and 


hindered the French from thinking of the ac- 
quiſition of the Netherlands. 2 | 
In the beginning of the year 1585, Eliza- 


1685. 


beth diſcovered a conſpiracy, of which William Parry's 


Parry was the author. 
of Wales, member of the houſe of commons, 
and had ſignaliſed his zeal for the Catholick 
religion, in oppoſing alone a bill preferred in 
the lower houſe againſt the Jeſuits. He ſpoke 
upon that occaſion with ſo much paſſion and 
vehemence, that he was committed to cuſtody, 
but, his ſubmiſſion being made, he was ,in a 
tew days readmitted into the houſe. Hardly 
was he at liberty, when Edmund Nevil, who 
claimed the inherirance of the earl of Weſt- 
morcland, lately deceaſed in the Low-Coun- 
tries, accuſed him of conſpiring againſt the 


queen; whercupon he was ſent to the tower. 


He owned, © he had a deſign to kill the 
« queen, and was perſuaded to it by Mor- 


c 


„ 


« that he held intelligence with Jeſuits, the 
« pope's nuncios and cardinals ; that the bet- 
ter to deceive the queen, and procure free 
« acceſs to her perſon, he returned from 
« France into England, and diſcovered the 
cc whole conſpiracy to her; that afterwards, 


cc repenting of his wicked intention, he laid 
cc 


cc 


<« her, left he ſhould be tempted to commit 
« the murder; but, at length, cardinal Al- 
« len's book, wherein he maintained it to be 
« not only lawful, but honourable to Kill 
<« princes excommunicated, falling into his 
« hands, he read it, and felt himſelf ſtrong- 
« ly encouraged to purſue his firſt deſign ; 
e that Nevil, his accuſer, coming to dine 
with him, propoſed to attempt ſomething 
4 for the deliverance of the queen of Scots, to 
« which he anſwered, he had a greater de- 
« ſign in his thoughts; that a few days af- 
ter, Nevil coming to ſee him, they reſolved 
«© to kill the queen, as ſhe rode abroad to 
« take the air, and ſwore upon the bible to 
« keep the ſecret; but that in the mean 
« while, Nevil hearing the news of the earl of 
« Weſtmoreland's death, accuſed him, in 
cc hopes of procuring the earl's inheritance, to 
« which he laid claim.” Upon this confeſſion, 
he was condemned and executed. 


gan, an Engliſh Catholick refugee in France; 


away his dagger every time he waited on 


He was a gentleman conſpiracy. 
Camden, 


This conſpiracy occaſioned the parliament to The par- 
take extraordinary care of the queen's and the liament 


kingdom's welfare. | 
was admitted, approved, and confirmed b 
unanimous conſent. 


The general aſſociation confirms | 
the aſſocia- 


It was alſo enacted, 1 28 


« that 24, or more, commiſſioners, choſen againſt the 


and appointed by the queen, ſhould make queen of 


&« inquiſition, Scots. 
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1585. © 
Wy 


c«c 


te the perſon for whom, or by whom any at- 


c tempt ſhould be made, ſhould be utterly in- 
© capable of ſucceeding to the crown, depri- 
ce ved for ever of all right and title to it, and 
ce proſecuted to death, if declared guilty by 
© the 24 commiſſioners.” 

It was impoſſible not to ſee, that the queen 
of Scots was directly aimed at, for whoſe ſake 
all theſe plots were contriving ; wherefore, ve- 
ry probably, from this time her death began 
to be determined ; the two queens being no 
longer able to ſubſiſt together. The council of 
England, at leaſt, was of this opinion. Mary 
doubted not that the law was enacted againit 
her. Perhaps, ſhe would have prevented the 
fatal effects of it, could ſhe have reſolved to 
renounce all correſpondence in the kingdom, 
and in foreign countries; but ſhe had not the 
prudence to take this wiſe courſe, or, perhaps, 
to avoid the ſnarcs laid for her, nor was quick- 

ſighted enough to perceive, ſhe only ſerved for 
a blind to her pretended friends, to execute 
other projects. 5 1 

The parliament was not contented with this 


_ the ſevere ſtature for the queen's preſervation. It 


was farther enacted, * That all Popiſh prieſts 
« ſhould depart the realm within 40 days; 
cc that thoſe who ſhould afterwards return, 
« ſhould be guilty of high-treaſon ; that to 
4 receive or harbour them ſhould be felony.” 
It was declared alſo, „That thoſe who were 
© educated in foreign ſeminaries, if they re- 

e turned not into e, within ſix months, 
« after notice, and made not their ſubmiſſion, 


« within two days after their return, before a 


e biſhop, or two juſtices of peace, ſhould be 
c guilty of high-treaſon. That if any perſon 
« {ubmitting himſelf, ſhould within ten years 
« approach the court, or come within ten 
cc miles thereof, his ſubmiſſion ſhould be void. 
ce That thoſe who ſhould directly or indirect- 
« ly, convey any money to ſtudents, or o- 
c thers in ſuch ſeminaries, ſhould incur the 
« penalty of a Præmunire, loſs of goods, and 
cc perpetual exile. That if any of the peers 
ce of the realm ſhould offend againſt this act, 
ce they ſhould be brought to their tryal by 
<« their peers. That if any perſon ſhould know 
e any popiſh prieſt or Jeſuit, lurking in the 
« kingdom, and ſhould not diſcover him 
<« within four days, he ſhould be fined and im- 
c priſoned at the queen's pleaſure. That if 
ce any man ſhould be ſuſpected to be a prieſt 
« or Jeſuit, and refuſe to ſubmit himſelf to 
cc examination, he ſhould be impriſoned till 
« he did ſubmit. That they who ſhould ſend 
ce their children to Popiſh colleges or ſemina- 
« ries, ſhould be fined in 100 pounds ſterling. 
« 'That if thoſe who were ſent thither, did 
« not return within a year, they ſhould be in- 
« capable to ſucceed as heirs to any eſtate. 
« That if the wardens of the ports ſhould ſuf- 
« fer any belides merchants to croſs the ſeas, 
« within the queen's licenſe, ſigned by fix 


« privy-counſellors, they ſhould be turned out 
Vol. II. 
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inquiſition, concerning thoſe who ſhould 
endeavour to raiſe a rebellion in the king- 
dom, or attempt the queen's life, or claim- 
© ed any right to the crown of England. That 


« of their places. That the maſters of ſhips 1585. 
“ who received any paſſengers without ſuch (gy 


« licenſe, ſhould forfeir their ſhips and goods, 
« ſuffer a year's impriſonment, and be inca- 
pable of exerciſing navigation for the ſu- 
«"rare.” ; 

This is the ſevereſt act againſt the Catho- 
licks in the reign of queen Elizabeth ; but 
they could blame only themſelves, or rather 
the indiſcreet zeal of ſome amongſt them, who 
never ceaſed plotting againit the queen, and 
endeavouring to ſet the queen of Scots on the 
throne of England. Even this ſtatute was not 
capable of ſtopping them, till, at laſt, they car- 
ried their zeal to ſuch a height, that the de- 
ſtruction of one of the queens became neceſ- 
ſary for the preſervation of the other. 


Philip, earl of Arundel, eldeſt fon to the The earl 
duke of Norfolk, had, through the queen's of Arundel 
grace and favour, been reſtored in blood, and! *P- 
to his father's eſtate three years before; but 
afterwards he embraced the Cathclick religi- going out 
on, and being twice cited before the council ot the = 


to anſwer to certain accuſations entered againſt land. 
Six Camden. 


him, was confined to his own houſe. 
months aſter he was releaſed, and came to 
the houſe of lords, but withdrew the very firſt 
day, not to be obliged ro be preſent at the 
ſermon. As he was extremely addicted to his 
religion, he reſolved to leave the kingdom to 
enjoy the tree exerciſe of it, and before his 
departure wrote a letter to the queen, which 
was not to be delivered till after he was gone. 
The letter was full of complaints, that his in- 
nocence was oppreſſed. He ſaid, © that to 
avoid the mistortune befallen his grandfa- 
& ther, and father, and to ſerve God with 
« freedom, according to his conſcience, he 
e had reſolved to quit the kingdom, but not 
« his allegiance to his ſovereign.” But being 
betrayed by his own ſervants, he was appre- 
hended, as he was going to embarque, and ſent 


to the tower. 
Henry Percy, earl of Northumberland, bro- he earl 
ther to him that was beheaded, was in the of Nor- 

ſame tower, having been charged with being thumber- 
concerned in Throckmorton's conſpiracy, and land kills 


with holding correſpondence with the lord Pa- 
get and the duke of Guiſe. June 21ſt this 
year, he was found dead in his bed, ſhot with 
three bullets under his leſt pap. As he was 
alone in his room, which was bolted on the 
— 5 it was eaſy to ſee he had killed him- 
elt. | . 

The calm Elizabeth had enjoyed for ſome 
years, began to be turned into ſtorms which 


threatened her from all quarters. This change tened from 
muſt be aſcribed to three principal cauſes. ſeveral 
The firſt was the duke of Guiſe's power, which quarters. 
was almoſt equal to that of the French king 6 


himſelf. Philip IT's flouriſhing condition may 
be reckoned a ſecond, who, after acquiring 
the kingdom of Portugal, was upon the point 
of reducing to his obedience the revolted pro- 
vinces of the Netherlands. The third was 
the hopes queen Elizabeth's enemies flattered _ 
themſelves with, of gaining the king of Scot- 
land, and making uſe of him ro invade Eng- 
land. I mention not the court of Rome, or 
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the Engliſh Catholicks, who always continued 


in the ſame diſpoſition, ſo there was nothing 
new in that reſpect. The queen of Scots was 


ever the ſtumbling- block. It was ſhe that 
gave birth to all the contrivances. Her deli- 
verance from captivity was deſired, in order 
to ſet on her head the crown of England and 
Scotland, and reſtore by her means the Ca- 
tholick religion in both kingdoms. Such was 
the ſcheme of Elizabeth's enemies. She could 
not be ignorant of it, ſince they had purſued 
it from the beginning of her reign; as, on her 
part, the had made it her whole buſineſs to 
break their meaſures. But ſome advantages, 
ſhe had hitherto enjoyed, began to fail her. 
Theſe were firft, the jealouſy between 
the crowns ot France and Spain which had 
reſtrained both from attacking her openly. 
Secondly, the French Huguenots had been 


ſufficiently ſtrong to ſupport themſelves, and 


diſable the court from attempting any thing 
againſt England. Thirdly, whilſt the affairs 
ot the confederates in the Netherlands were 
proſperous, they had ſo employed the Spaniſh 


forces, that it was not poſſible for Philip II. 


to think ſeriouſly of foreign affairs. But at 
the time I was ſpeaking of, the ſcene was en- 
tirely altered. France was in ſuch a way, as 
Elizabeth could no longer build her ſafety 
upon the jealouſy between the French and 
Spaniſh crowns, that foundation being grown 
too weak. The duke of Guiſe, her mortal 
enemy, was more powerful in France than 
the king himſelf, and beſides, was ſupported 
by the king of Spain. Very probably the 
Huguenots would be entirely oppreſſed, and 
the Low-Countries ſoon brought under the 


Spaniſh yoke, after which, there was no 
doubt, England would be invaded. Elizabeth, 
therefore, was to think betimes of preventing 


the impendent danger, or reſolve to ſuſtain 
alone the efforts of her enemies. Prudence 
required, that the ſhould in the firſt place 
try to avoid the aſſaults which were prepar- 
1ng againſt her, without neglecting, however, 
the means of withſtanding them, if ſhe ſhould 
be forced to it. The ſcheme ſhe laid was this, 
as will plainly appegir in the ſequel. Firſt, ſhe 
reſolved to make atttances, it poſſible, with 
the two northern crowns and the German 
Proteſtants, tho' it were only to raiſe the jea- 
louſy of her enemies. Secondly, to ſend a 
ſtrong aid to the confederates of the Low- 


Countries, to keep the king of Spain employed 


there. Thirdly, to aſſiſt the French Hugue- 
nots, to prevent their being too eaſily oppreſ- 


led, knowing the duke of Guiſe would be un- 


able to attempt any thing againſt her, ſo long 


as the civil wars held him employed in France. 


Laſtly, ſhe thought there was no better way 
to break her enemies meaſures, than to en- 
deavour, if poſſible, to have the king of Scot- 
land in her power, or, if that failed, to raiſe 
troubles in Scotland, which ſhould hinder 
that young prince from framing projects de- 


trimental ro England. It is alſo very likely, 


that at this time the death of the queen of 
Scots was determined, ſince her life was the 
foundation of all the plots againſt Elizabeth 


of ENGLAND. 

both at home and abroad; at leaſt, if this re- 
{clation was not abſolutely taken, very pro- 
bably, Elizabeth and her council were deter- 
mined not to ſpare Mary, when the neceſſity 
of affairs required her to be facriticed to the 
publick ſafety. I own this is only a conjecture, 
bur it is built upon the ſituation of Elizabeth's 
affairs ar that time. 


1585. 


To execute the firſt part of her ſcheme, ſhe She ends 


ſent Sir Thomas Bodley into Germany 
Denmark, to endeavour to perſuade the Pro- 
teſtant princes to make a league defenſive with 
England. He had orders, among other things, 


to acquaint the king of Denmark, that the 


duke of Lorrain, when he courted Elizabeth, 
pretended a right to the crown of Denmark, 
as grandſon to Chrittiern II, by his daughter. 
I do not know the ſucceſs of Bodley's nego- 
tiat ions; but as Elizabeth was extremely 
frugal of her money, it is likely, ſhe uſed not 
the propereſt means to gain the German 
princes to her intereſt. I ſhall ſpeak preſently 


and an ambaſ- 
ſador into 
Germany. 
Camden. 


of the ſecond and third articles of Elizabeth's 


ſcheme, relating to France and the Nether- 
lands. 
we find it explained in Melvil's Memoirs, if 
we may, however, give entire credit to this 
author, x ho ſeems extremely prejudiced againſt 
Elizabeth. ES 

The king of Scotland being determined to 


As to the fourth concerning Scotland, 


She tries 


marry, caſt his eyes on the king of Denmark's to break 


eldeſt daughter, who, having ſome notice of 


on the 
project of 


it, reſolved to ſend an ambally into Scotland, the king 
under colour of propoſing an alliance betweenof Scot- 
the two kingdoms, and withal to give king land's 


James an opportunity to propoſe his marriage. 
Melvil pretends, Elizabeth having intelligence 
of the project, reſolved to uſe her endeavours 


to render it abortive. Not that this marriage 


was unſuitable for the king of Scotland, but 
it was requiſite for Elizabeth, that he ſhould 
not marry, unleſs he would take an Engliſh 
wife of her chuſing, or rather, ſhe wiſhed to 
have him in her power before he was married. 


She wrote to him, therefore, that, to preſerve 


marriage. 


Melvil. 


with him always a good underſtanding, ſhe 


intended to ſend an ambaſſador, who ſhould 
reſide at his court, not to trouble his majeſty 
with buſineſs, but entertain him with merry 


diſcourſe, and bear him company in his re- 


creations ; that ſhe had choſen for that pur- 
poſe Edward Wotton, a man of wit and a 
great traveller, imagining he would be very 
proper to divert him agrecably, and hoped he 


would take great delight in his converſation. 


Melvil, who was ordered to receive this am- 
baſlador, remembered to have ſeen him for- 
merly at Paris, at his uncle Dr. Wotton's, 
the Engliſh ambaſſador, and that, young as 
he was, he had inſnared that able miniſter, 
the old conſtable Montmorency. He warned 
the king of it, who*regarded it not. On the 
contrary, he made this ambaſlador, partner 
of all hh pleaſures, and one of his greateſt 
favourites. HD 

The Daniſh ambaſſadors being arrived in 
Scotland, Wotton and ſome of the King's 
miniſters ſo ordered it, that they received ſo 


many mortifications, that they were going to 


return 


The affairs 


of Scot- 
land. 
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1585. return in a very great diſcontent; but Melvil 
ww informing them of the ſtate of affairs, per- 
'  ſuaded them to have patience, and, indeed, 

the king being undeceived of ſome notions 

inſtilled into him againft the king of Denmark, 

ſenr them back better ſatisfied. Soon after 

he diſpatched Peter Young, bis almoner, to 


the ſame prince, to thank him for his ambaſly, 


and to acquaint him that he would very ſoon 
ſend ambaſſadors to him. The real motive 
of Young's voyage was to ſee the king of 
Denmark's two daughters, and inform the 
king, his maſter, of their qualifications. 
Francs In the interim, the earl of Arran's credit 
Ruſſe] kil- ſenſibly decreaſed, by the addreſs of the 
led on the maſter of Gray, his rival, who knew better 
3 how to manage the king. Moreover, Wotton 
amden. 3 K a 
helped with all his power to ruin the favourite; 
for, beſides that Elizabeth had no farther 
need of him ſince ſhe had won Gray, he 
was a man on whom ſhe could not much rely. 
An accident alſo on the borders did the earl 
of Arran great injury. Thomas Carr, the 
laird of Fernihurſt, who had married his 
niece, holding a conference with Sir Francis 
Ruſlel, the carl of Bedford's ſon, upon affairs 
relating to both kingdoms, an Evgliſhman 
being taken pilfering, raiſed a quarrel be- 
tween the two guards, wherein Ruſſel was 
ſlain. The Engliſh ambaſſador made great 
noiſe about this affair, pretending the earl of 
Arran had ſtirred up this quarrel by his 
nephew, to breed a rupture between the two 
kingdoms. Upon his complaints, the earl of 
Arran was confined to his own houſe, and 
Fernihurſt ſent to priſon, where he died quickly 
after. | 
The queen, Elizabeth having notice of this fact, de- 
demands manded a ſolemn reparation. James did not 
 farisfaction« refuſe it; but pretended he could do nothing 
Camden. before he had proofs. This was not eaſy, by 
| reaſon ot the cuſtom mentioned elſewhere, 
which allowed not the evidence of the Engliſh 
againſt the Scots, or of the Scots againſt the 
Engliſh, concerning what paſled on the bor- 
ders. This difficulty cauſing the affair to be 
prolonged, and the earl of Arran having his 
liberty, Elizabeth took occaſion to permit the 
Scotch fugitives, who had fledinto England, to 
return home. Wotton being informed of the 
queen's deſign, laboured to corrupt ſeveral 
Scots courtries, and gain them to Elizabeth's 
intereſt. If Melvil is to be credited, the 
king's greateſt confidents were of this number. 
Wherefore Wotton, finding himſelf ſo well 
ſupported, formed the project to ſurpriſe rhe 
king in Sterling park, and carry him into 
England. Bur being diſappointed, he re- 
ſolved to force the guard of the caſtle, and had 
now prepared every thing neceſſary to execute 
his deſign, when the king having ſome intel- 
ligence of it, broke his meaſures, by a ſudden 
departure from Sterling. Then Wotton per- 
ceiving he was diſcovered, privately retired 
without taking leave. This was the man ſent 
: » 5 4 a by Elizabeth to king James, to entertain and 
into Scot- divert him. 0 
land. But all the danger was not over. James 
Melvil. vas ſurrounded with perſons who correſponded 
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with the fugitives, and hindered him from 1585. 
providing for his ſafety. The fugitive lords Www. 
were now entered Scotland, where they had 
drawn together 30oo men, and were march- 

ing directly to Sterling, where the king was 
returned, without any precaution taken at 

court to ſtop their proceedings. This negli- 

gence, cauſed by the traytors about the king's 

perſon, afforded the male-contents an oppor- 

runity to come to the gates of Sterling, where 

the king was ſo ſurpriſed, that he was forced 

to put himſelf into their hands; but the earl 

of Arran had time to eſcape. The male-con- 

tents having the king in their power, treated 

him with ſuch reſpe& and ſubmiſſion, that 

they perſuaded him, at length, they were not 

his enemies, as they had been made to believe. 


He owned, he had been miſled by Arran's 


pernicious counſels, and conſented that the 
exiles ſhould be reſtored to their eſtates. By 
this revolution, Elizabeth had the ſatisfaction 
to ſee the king of Scotland guided by coun- 
ſellors from whom ſhe had nothing to fear, 
whereas before, ſhe was under continual ap- 
prehenſions with reſpect to the affairs of that 
kingdom. Soon after, colonel Stuart going Treaty 
to Copenhagen, began there a treaty about abour the 


the king's marriage with one of the princeſſes kings 


of Denmark. | 2 
In the interim, the affairs of the united . 


provinces were in fo dangerous a ſituation, 


that the ſtates could no longer hope to with- 
ſtand the king of Spain, unleſs they were 
ſtrongly aſſiſted. Henry III. having reſuſed 


the ſovereignty offered him by the ſtates, 


they applied to Elizabeth, who alſo refuſed it, 
for fear of engaging in a very troubleſome 
affair. She perceived, the war, ſhe ſhould be 
obliged to wage with Spain, for the preſerva- 
tion of this ſovereignty, would draw her into 
extraordinary charges, which ſhe ſhould not 


be at liberty to leſſen as ſhe pleaſed. She 


choſe rather, in purſuance of her ſcheme, to 

give the ſtates a powerful aid, and the king 

of Spain a diverſion, becauſe this aid might 

be increaſed or leſſened, according to the ſitua- 

tion of her affairs. She made, therefore, a Tbe 

treaty with them, promiſing to find them Queen's 

5000 Foot, and 1000 horfe, under the com- hay with 

mand of an Engliſh general. It was agreed, A8. pu. 

the ſhould pay theſe troops during the war, 

on condition of being repaid at the end of the 

war, viz. in the fir year of the peace, the 

expences advanced in the firſt year of the war, 

and thk-reſt in four years; that for ſecurity of 

payment, Fluſhing and Rammekins in Zea- 

land, and the Briel in Holland, ſhould be deli- 

vered into her hands; that the governors, ſhe 

ſhould place there, ſhould exerciſe no autho- 

rity over the inhabitants ; that the money be- 

ing repaid, theſe places ſhould be reſtored, 

not to the king of Spain, but to the ſtates; 

that the Engliſh general, and two others, 

whom ſhe ſhould name, ſhould have a place 

in the council of ſtate, and no peace or truce 

be made, without a mutual conſent ; that it 

the queen ſhould ſend a fleet to ſea, the ſtates 

ſhould be obliged to join it with an equal 

number of ſhips, under the command of the 
Engliſh 
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1585. Engliſh admiral; laſtly, that the ports ſhould 

be open and free to both nations. 

| This treaty being concluded, the queen 

1 appointed ſor general of her auxiliary forces, 

general of the car! of Leiceſter, for whom the had ever 

the Eng- a great affetion ; but he came not into Flan- 
liſh troops. ders till about the end of the year. Some 

Act. Pub. time after, ſhe publiſhed a manifeſto, wherein 

| ſhe alledges as a reaſon for her aiding the con- 
federate provinces, that the alliance between 
the kings of England, and the princes of the 
Netherlands, was not ſo much between their 
perſons, as between their reſpective ſtates. 
Whence the inferred, that, without breach 
of this alliance, ſhe might - aſſiſt the inhabi- 
tants of the Low-Countries, oppreſſed by the 
Spaniards. | 

She ſends In the interim, as ſhe judged this reaſon 
a fleet into would not be ſatisfactory to the king of Spain, 

and that he would, doubtleſs, conſider this ex- 
traordinary aid given his rebellious ſubjects, 


The earl 


againſt the 
Spaniards, 
Camden. l 
vent him. To that purpoſe, the equipped a 

fleet of 21 fail, whereon were embarqued, 

2300 ſoldiers, beſides mariners, to carry war 

into America, where the Spaniards little expec- 


ted any ſuch thing. The fleet was commanded 


by the earl of Carlille, who had under him 
the famous Sir Francis Drake. The Engliſh 
immediately took St. Jago, one of the iſles of 
Cape Verd. After that, they failed, to St. 
Domingo, or Hiſpaniola, and became maſters 
of the capital. Having ſpent there all Ja- 
nuary, of the year 1586, they went and took 
Carthagena. Then they burnt the towns of 
St. Antonio, and St. Helena in Florida. A 
violent ſtorm diſperſing the fleet, as they were 
going upon new expeditions, they joined not 
again till they came into England“, where 
they brought a booty valued at 60,000 l. 
ſterling; but in this expedition 700 men 
periſhed. _ 
Art the ſame time, John Davis, an Eng- 
liſhman, went in ſearch of a ſhorter paſſage, 
through the north of America, to the Eaſt- 
Indies. The ice preventing his paſſage, he 
long roved on the northern ſeas, and acciden- 
_ tally diſcovered a ſtreight, under the polar 
circle, which {till bears his name, but was not 
what he ſought. 80 
The affairs Before J leave the year 1585, it will be ne- 
of France. ceflary to relate what paſled in France. After 
P. Daniel. the duke of Guiſe had concluded his treaty 
with the king of Spain, he tried all ways to 
corrupt the French, and gain them to his 
party. His view was to ſeiſe the crown, either 
before or after Henry III's death. He could not 
expect, that the king, who hated him mor- 
tally, would countenance his deſign ; and on 


Davis's 
ſtreight 
in the 
north. 
Camden. 


to aſpire to the crown, except his pretended 
deſcent from the houſe of Charles the Great. 
And even in that caſe, the duke of Lorrain, 


that brought, tabacco into England. Camden. 
Iſlands, Where it plentifully grows. 


as a declaration of war, ſhe reſolved to pre- 


the other hand, he had no manner of colour 


head of that houſe, would have been before 
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him. To aſſert, therefore, ſo extraordinary a 1583. 
title, the people's affection, and a religious / 
zeal, were to ſupply all defects, otherwiſe, 

there was not the leaſt appearance, that, in 

cold blood, the French frould ſet on the 
throne, after the king's death, a foreign prince, 

in prejudice of the king of Navarre, who was 
deſcended from St. Lewis. To accompliſh his 
project, the duke of Guiſe began, by means 

of his emiſſaries, to diſparage the king, as a 
favourer of hereticks, and to rouze the zeal of 

the Catholicks againſt the Huguenots, and 
particularly againſt the king of Navarre, and 


the prince of Conde, who profeſſed the re- 


formed religion, after a publick abjurarion. 
In the interim, as the duke of Guiſe did not 
think proper to diſcover his deſigns, he pub- 
liſhed a maniteſto in the cardinal de Bourbon's 
name, wherein he pretended to demonſtrate, 
that the crown belonged to the cardinal after 
the king's death. Not that he deſired to 
place him on the throne ; but it was ſufficient, 
firſt, to ſet aſide the king of Navarre. That 
done, under colour of hindering the throne from 
being filled wich a heretick, he poſſeſſed him- 
{elt of ſeveral places, pretending however, it 
was for the king's ſervice, and the good of 
the realm. . 

The lite led by the king for ſome time, Mezerai. 
cauſed him to forfeit the eſteem of moſt of 
his ſubjects. The duke of Guiſe's intrigues, 
who repreſented him as a favourer of hereticks, 
becauſe he ſupported the houſe of Bourbon's 
title, helped allo to alicnate the pecple from 
him. In ſhort, the court of Rome, the 
clergy, the friers, were for the duke of 
Guiſe, and ſerved him to the utmoſt of their 
power. So, the king, being unable to reſiſt, 
was forced to forſake the king of Navarre, 
publiſh an edict againſt the Huguenots, and 
join with the duke in their extirpation; 
nay, he had the vexation to be obliged to 
give him the command of the army. | 
Ihe king of Navarre, and the Huguenots, Elizabeth 
finding themſclves thus attacked, aſſembled all 2'9s the 
their forces in their abſence. But theſe forces _ 
were ſo inconſiderable, in compariſon of their Thyanus: 
enemies, that there was no likelihood of with- 
ſtanding them long. The prince of Conde, 
attempting to relieve the caſtle of Angers, 
which was beſieged, was ſuddenly ſurrounded 
by enemies, and forced to ſteal away from his 
army, and fly into England. Elizabeth re- 
ceived him very civilly, and as ſhe knew the 
enemies of the Huguenots were alſo hers, pro- 
miſed to aſſiſt him. It was not without ręaſon 
that ſhe concerned herſelf with the affairs of 
the Huguenots, ſince the league was not 
limited to their deſtruction, but aimed at the 
ruin of the Proteſtant religion throughout 
Europe, and eſpecially in England. Of this had 
been ſeen a very ſenſible proof this ſame year. 
Gregory XIII. dying in April, Sixtus V, his 
ſucceſſor, thundered immediately the cenlures 


Keeping on their courſe along a deſolate coaſt, they lighted upon ſome Engliſhmen, who had planted them- 
ſelves in Virginia, ſo named in honour of the virgin queen Elizabeth; and whom Sir Walter Ralcigh had, in April 
this year, carried over thither for a colony. Ralph Lane, one of them, came home with Drake, and was the Ft 
obacco was ſo named from the iſland Tobago, one of the Caribbee 


of 
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1585. of the church againſt the king of Navarre, 
and the prince of Conde, calling them not 
only hereticks and relapſes, but alſo a baſtard 
progeny. Hence it was eaſy to ſee, how 
much the pope countenanced the duke of 
Guiſe's deſign, and the queen of England 
might infer, how great reaſon ſhe had to fear, 
it this duke ſhould one day become king of 
France, being ſupported by the pope, and the 
Spaniards. Upon this account it was, ſhe 
ſupplied the prince of Conde with 50,000 
crowns; to aſſiſt him in maintaining the war, 
and lent him ten ſhips, with which he raiſed 

the blockade of Rochelle. 

1586. he earl of Leiceſter being arrived in Hol- 
Elizabeth land the beginning of the year 1586, was re- 
complains ceived as a guardian angel. The ſtates, un- 
of the au 8 -_ 2 N 
thority der colour of expreſſing their gratitude to Eli- 
given by Zabeth, declared him governor, and captain- 
the ſtates general of Holland, Zealand, and the united 
ws” pe earl provinces, and inveſted him with almoſt an 
deter. Abſolute power. Very probably, their view 
Camden. WAS to engage the queen farther than ſhe in- 

tended, She had refuſed the offered ſovereign- 
ty, and it was deſigned to give it her in ſome 
meaſure, whether ſhe would or no, by inveſt- 
ing her general with almoſt a ſovereign autho- 
rity. But Elizabeth was too wiſe to be en- 


ſnared by this artifice. She ſharply complain- 


ed to the ſtates of this ſort ot deceit, and 
gave withal the earl of Leiceſter a ſevere re- 
primand, for accepting the honour, without 
having firſt conſulted her. She told him, he 


| had acted directly contrary to her intention, 


fince ſhe had publickly declared in her mani- 
feſto, that ſhe was very ready to relieve her 
diſtreſſed neighbours, but never meant to aſ- 
ſume any power over them. The ftates excuſ- 


ed themſelves, by ſaying, the neceſſity of 


their affairs had obliged them to confer ſuch 
an authority on the earl of Leiceſter, that he 
might be the better able to heal their diviſi- 
ons, which put them in continual danger of 
periſhing; that they could not revoke the au- 
thority granted to her general, without great 
inconveniences, and had not, however diveſt- 
ed themſelves of the ſupreme power. The 
earl of Leiceſter appeaſed the queen by his 
ſubmiſſions. In fine, the conſented the patent 
ſhould ſubſiſt; but intimated to the ſtates, 
they vainly hoped to induce her to accept of 
the ſovereignty of their country, and that her 
intention was to keep within the bounds ſhe 
had preſcribed to herſelf, that is, not to be 
| obliged to aſſiſt them any farther than her at- 
fairs would permir. mo 
The earl of Leiceſter, a man of great pride 
2 and ambition, was no ſooner clothed with 
anbiions This e xhorbitant power, than he began ſecret- 
projects ly to form projects, deſtructive of the liberties 
peed, 


The earl 
of Lei- 


leaſt, this is what all the Dutch hiſtorians tax 
him with. They pretend, his deſign was to 
render himſelf ſovereign or perpetual dictator 
of the provinces, with whoſe government he 
had been intruſted. He made uſe of ſuch 
means, as bred an univerſal diſcontent againſt 
him. In ſhort after a campaign, wherein he 


performed no great exploits, he returned to 
Yor AL _- -. 
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of the country he was come to defend; at 


1 

England, to take proper meaſures to facilitate 1586. 

the execution of his projects, and, probably. 

to perſuade the queen to ſupport him: C393 
Whilſt France and the Netherlands were in Elizabeth | 

commotion, Elizabeth wiſely provided for her propoſes 3 

own and her people's ſecurity. This ſhe did not $"< t- 

only by aſſiſting the Hugucnots and the con- ang. 

federate provinces, but alſo by preventing the Camden. 

dangers which might come from Scotland, in 

caſe the king of Spain and duke of Guiſe 

ſhould be ever able to invade her. The preſent 

juncture was very favourable. The king of Scot- 

land had about him only men well- affected 

to the reformed religion, and the intereſt of 

England. This opportunity, therefore, was 


not to be neglected, of ſtrictly uni: ing the two 


kingdoms; this union being of the utmoſt 
conſequence to Elizabeth. Accordingly ſhe 
diſpatched Randolph to king James, to repre- 
ſent to him, that the enemies of the Proteſtant 
religion openly joining together for its de- 
ſtruction, it was the intereſt of the Proteſtant 
ſtates to unite alſo for their common defence. 
That England and Scotland were the bulwarks 
of the true religion, and the union of the 
forces the only poſſible means to preſerve it; 
that, therefore, the thought it their common 
intereſt to join in a league for the defence of 
their religion, againſt all who ſhould attempt 
to deſtroy it, at leaſt, in England and Scotland. 
The better to perſuade the king to do what 
the queen deſired, Randolph told him, that 
as his revenues were extremely diminiſhed, by 
reaſon of the troubles which had fo long afflict- 
ed his kingdom, the queen was willing to 
grant him a penſion to aſſiſt him in ſupport= 
ing his dignity. James readily conſented to 
what was propoſed to him, but on condition, 
nothing ſhould be done in England in preju- 
dice to his right to the crown of that king- 


dom, and this article, with that of the penſi- 
on, be inſerted in the treaty. Randolph an- 


ſwered, he did not believe that would be poſ- 
ſible. As to the penſion, he ſaid, if it was 
put into the treaty, the queen would ſeem to 
be tributary to Scotland, to which ſhe would 
never agree. As to the article of the ſucceſſi- 
on, the queen could not ſettle it by a publick 
treaty, without the concurrence of the parlia- 
ment, and the diſcuſſion of ſuch an affair might 
retard the treaty too long, and, perhaps, give 
birth to great difficulties, becauſe of the 
queen his mother's religion ; but he did not 
queſtion, Elizabeth would be very willing to 
fatisfy him in thoſe two points, by means of 
two ſecret articles. James being contented 
with this expedient, Deſneval, the French 
ambaſſador, did all that lay in his power to 
diſſuade him from this league. He told him, 
that Elizabeth's view was only to ſecure her- 
{elf from the attacks of thoſe who were com- 
bined for the deliverance of queen Mary, 
Thar it was a ftrange thing he ſhould think of 
uniting with a queen, who kept his mother in 
priſon, againſt thoſe who were labouring to 
free her from captivity ; adding, that the 
king, his maſter, could not conſider this league 
as an expreſs breach of the antient alliance be- 
tween France and Scotland. James anſwered, 
1 5 that 
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that the queen his mother's misfortunes pro- 


Wy ceded wholly from her own friends, who, under 


A treaty 
of league 
between 


Elizabeth 


colour of ſerving her, only aimed at executing 
theirprojects; that, as to the alliance between 
France and Scotland, he did not ſee wherein 
he ſhould violate it, ſince France pretended 
not to break it, when, without ſignify ing it 
to him, ſhe made a league defenſive with 
England. 

James having reſolved upon what the queen 
deſired, the plenipotentiaries of the two king- 
domsmet at Berwick, and ſigned a treaty of alli- 
ance and ſtriErer amity between the two crowns. 

The motive of the treaty was, that where- 
as the princes, who called themſelves Catho- 
licks, were entered into leagues for extirpating 


and James, the Proteſtant religion, not only in their own 


AQ. Pub. 


dominions, but alſo in foreign countries, it 
was neceſſary, the Proteſtants ſhould unite for 
its defence; that, therefore, the queen of 
England and king of Scotland did agree upon 
the following articles. | 
I. By this treaty, they ſhould be obliged to 
to defend the evangelical religion againſt all 
thoſe who ſhall attack ir in either kingdom. 
II. This league ſhall be offenſive and de- 
fenſive againſt thoſe who ſhall hinder the free 
exerciſe of the ſaid religion in either of the 
two kingdoms, all other treaties and alliances 
to the contrary notwithſtanding. 
III. If one of the two parties be invaded, 
the other ſhall. not directly or indirectly aſſiſt 


the invader, notwithſtanding any alliance or 


treaty formerly entered into. 5 
IV. If England be invaded in any parts re- 


mote from Scotland, the king of Scotland ſhall 


find the queen of England 2000 horſe and 
5000 foot, at the queen's charges, from the 
day of their entering England ; and in the 
like caſe, the queen ſhall ſend the king of 
Scotland 6000 foot and 3000 horſe. 

V. If England be invaded in any place 
within 60 miles of Scotland, the king of Scot- 
land ſhall draw together all forces, and join the 
ſame with the queen's, in order to purſue the 
invaders for the ſpace of 30 days together, or 
if neceſſity require, for ſo long time as the 
vaſſals of Scotland are bound to furniſh the king 
with troops for the defence of the kingdom. 

VL It Ireland be. invaded, the king of 
Scotland ſhall hinder the inhabitants of the 
county of Argyle from entering in a hoſtile 
manner into that kingdom. | 


VII. The king and queen ſhall mutually 


deliver all rebels, who ſhall have attempted any 


thing aganiſt either of the two kingdoms, or, 


ar leaſt, they ſhall compel them to retire from 
their dominions. 


VIII. Within ſix months, commiſſioners 


ſhall be ſent to compound and adjuſt all diffe- 
rences, which have happened on the borders 


between the two nations. 


IX. Neither of the two princes ſhall make 


any treaty, to the prejudice of the articles 


of this preſent league, without the conſent of 
of the other. | 


X. This treaty ſhall be ratified on both 1586. 
2 


ſides by letters- patents. 
XI. This preſent treaty ſhall in no way de- 


rogate from former treaties between the two 


kingdoms, or from thoſe before made by the 
two crowns with any princes or ſtates, what 
relates to religion excepted. As to the arti- 
cle concerning religion, it is agreed, this alli- 
ance and league offenſive and defenſive ſhall re- 
main firm and inviolate. | 

XII. The treaties ſhall be confirmed by 
the ſtates of Scotland, as ſoon as the king 
ſhall attain to the age of 25 years; and in 
like manner, the queen ſhall cauſe it to be 


approved by the parliaments of England and 
Ireland. | 


Soon after the concluſion of this league, a A remark 
conſpiracy was diſcovered in Engand, which on Cam- 
As this is den' An- 


coſt the queen of Scots her life. 
one of the moſt important events of queen 
Elizabeth's reign, it will be neceſſary to relate 
all the particulars. Bur it is a ſad thing, theſe 
particulars muſt be taken from the Annals of 
Elizabeth, written by Camden, a very ſuſpi- 
cious author with reſpe& to the queen of 
Scots. In all the former reigns, there is no 


nals. 


remarkable event but what is traced, and in 


ſome meaſure cleared in the Collection of the 


Publick Acts; but as to this, all the acts re- 
lating to queen Mary are utrerly deſtroyed *. 
On the other hand, James I, fon to Mary, 


ſucceeding Elizabeth, there was not an Eng- 
liſhman who dared to write in his reign the 


truth of what paſſed in the former, whilſt the 


memory of it was yet freſh. Camden was the on- 
ly perſon that undertook to publiſh the Annals 
of qucen Elizabeth's reign, not ſo much to 


make known, as to diſguiſe, the events, as far 


as they concerned queen Mary, and to give 
an air of innocence to whatever ſullied her re- 
putation when alive. This evidently appears 


in his account of king Henry Stuart's murder, 


which has given occaſion to preſume, he has 
been no faithfuller in what he ſays of Mary's 


tryal and death. He affirms however, heh as fol- 


lowed the Memoirs of Edward Barker, princi- 
pal regiſter to the queen, of 'Thomas W heeler, 


publick-notary, cryer of the court of Canter- 


bury, and other perſons of credit whom he 
does not name. I do not know whether the 
Memoirs he ſpeaks of were ever publiſhed, or 
are till extant. Be this as it will, from Cam- 
den's Annals the following account is taken, 
for want of a more impartial hiſtorian. 

William Gifford, doctor of divinity, in the 
2 at Rheims, Gilbert Gifford and 


one John Savage, their. countryman, that it 
would be a meritorious act to kill Elizabeth, 
and cauſed him to vow it during the Eaſter- 
Holidays this year, 1586. At the ſame time, 
Ballard an Engliſh prteſt of that ſeminary, who 
had been in England, notwithſtanding the 
prohibition, returned into France, where he 
had ſeveral conferences with Mendoza and the 
lord Paget, how to invade England. As the 


* Mr Rapin, 1n his account of Rymer's Fed. ſuſpects, that king James I. ordered the archives to be cleared of 
every act relating to the queen, his mother, on purpoſe. to deprive poſterity as far as poſſible of the knowledge of 


her affairs. Acta Reg. 
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Hodgeſon, Engliſh prieſts, had inſtilled into gainſt the 
queen. 
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Book XVII. The Reign of ELIZABETH. 
1586. chief end of the conſpiracy was to reſtore the other perſons, among whom was Polly, Wal- 1586. 
WY Catholick religion in England, the point was ſingham's ſpy, who by his means was daily yas 
| not only to make away Elizabeth, but forces al- informed of what paſſed among the conſpira- Five 
ſo were to be ready to deliver Mary, and ſet tors. He learnt from him, that the fix Who bers in- 
her on the throne of England. Theſe two had engaged to aſſaſſinate the queen, were Sa- ki 1 
projects could not be ſeparated. Ballard was vage, Tilney, Charnock, Abington, Tich- queen. 
accompanied by one Maud, whom he thought bourn, and Barnwel, and that they were all Camden. 
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Camden. 


a friend, but who was, however, ſecretary 
Walſingham's ſpy. 

About Whitſuntide, Ballard was ſent back 
into England by the conſpirators, to gain 


proper perſons to facilitate the execution of 
the project. They told him, he would meet 


at London with a young gentleman called An- 
thony Babington, whom he might truſt. This 
Babington, who was a zealous Catholick, 
having been lately in France, was gained there 
by the biſhop of Glaſcow, Mary's ambaſſa- 
dor, and by Morgan, an Engliſh fugitive. 
He was ſo prepoſſeſſed in favour of the queen 
of Scots, that he was thought qualified for any 
enterpriſe, and for that reaſon had been re- 
commended to Mary without his knowledge. 
So, upon his return to England, ſhe wrote to 
him, and from that time ne was employed to 
convey to her the letters which came from 
France, till ſhe was committed to the cuſtody 
of Sir Amias Powlet, and Sir Drue Drury. 
Then Babington, tearing the watchfulneſs of 
theſe new keepers, would have nothing more 
to do with the letters, either to or from her. 
Ballard, when he came to England, ſaw 


Babington, and imparted to him the deſign 
to invade England, free the queen of Scots, 


and ſet her on the throne. Babington anſwer- 
ed he very much doubted the poſſibility of ex- 
ecut ing this project ſo long as Elizabeth liv- 


ſix drawn in one picture, with Babington in 
the middle, and a certain motto obſcurely ſig- 
nitying their deſign ; nay, he found means to 
ſhew this picture to the queen, who knew on- 
ly Barnwel. She retained, however, the idea 
of their faces ſo well, that walking abroad a 


little after, and ſeeing Barnwel, ſhe looked 


ſtedfaſtly on him, and then turning to the 


captain of the guard, ſaid, Am not I fair- 


© ly guarded, that have not a man in my 
ce company that wears a {word ?”? _ 
Babington was ſo impatient to ſee the fo- 


reign ſuccours ready to depart for England, 


that he gave Ballard money, who had under- 
taken to go into France and haſten them. 
But as it was not eaſy to procure paſſ-ports, 
Babington found means ro be introduced to 
ſecretary Walſingham, who, knowing what he 
was, received him very civilly, and expreſſed 


a great value for him. Encouraged by this 


kind reception, he deſired a paſſ-port for him- 
ſelf, and another for Ballard, under a counter- 
feit name, and affirmed, that by means of his 


friends at Paris, he ſhould diſcover many ſe- 
crets concerning the queen of Scots. Wal- 


ſingham commended his zeal, and promiſed 
him a good reward, if he did the queen any 
conſiderable ſervice. He put him likewiſe in 
hopes of the paſl-ports he deſired. _ 


| 
| 
| 


Polly was not the only perſon from whom Gifford 
ed. ereupon Ballard accquainted him al- Walſingham learnt the ſecrets of the conſpi- diſcovers 


fo with Savage's vow ; to which Babingron re- racy. Gilbert Gifford, who had been em- alto 
plied, it was to hazardous to commit the ex- ployed to corrupt Savage, being ſent into Eng- Walſing- 


ecution of ſuch a deſign to a fingle perſon; land, to confirm the villain in his reſolution, _ 
that there ſhould be fix at leaſt, and Savage, | 


1- 


not to break his vow, might be one of the 
number. Then they conferred together how 
a foreign army might be brought into the 
kingdom, otherwiſe they judged, the death of 


Elizabeth would ſignify nothing. 


ſerved at the ſame time to convey letters to 
the queen of Scots, and ſend back her anſwers, 
To make tryal of his fidelity, ſeveral blank 
papers, made up like letters, were ſent at 
firſt, and as it was known by the anſwers, that 
they were delivered, he was employed with- 


Mary's A few days after, Babington received, by out ſcruple. Some time after, Giftord, whe- 
Etter to an unknown hand, a letter, in cypher, from ther ſtruck with remorſe, or allured with the 
Fabington . the queen of Scots, blaming him for his ſi- 


Camden. 


lence, and deſiring him to ſend her the pac- 


ket of letters come from Morgan, and deli- 


vered by the French ambaſſador's ſecretary. 
Babington returned an anſwer, and after ex- 
cuſing his ſilence, by reaſon of his fear of 


Powlet's and Drury's great watchfulneſs, im- 


parted to her the plot he had laid with Bal- 


lard. In a ſecond letter from Mary, of the 
27th of July, ſhe highly commended his zeal 


ſor the Catholick religion, but adviſes him to 
attempt nothing till he was ſure of foreign aſ- 
ſiſtance. Beſides this, ſhe preſcribed ſeveral 
things for executing the project, as to ſend 
privately for the earl of Weſtmoreland, and 


the lord Paget. She chalked out the way for 


her deliverance, and charged him to promile, 
- her name, a good reward to the ſix per- 
ns. 


In tho interim, Babington had gained ſome 


hopes of reward, came to Walſingham, and 
abe him of all he knew. The ſecretary 
received him very kindly, and promiſed to 
uſe his intereſt for him with the queen, and 


procuh him a good reward ; then inſtructing 


im how to behave, he ſent him to the place 
where the queen of Scots was kept, with a 
letter to Sir Amias Powlet, deſiring him to 


connive at the bearer's corrupting one of his 
ſervants to deliver letters to the queen of Scot- 


land, and bring back her anſwers ; but Pow- 
let would not ſuffer any of his domeſticks to 
be concerned in ſuch an intrigue. He only 
hinted at a certain brewer, whom he thought 
fit for the purpoſe, and who, indeed, ſuffered 
himſelf to be corrupted. By this means, Git- 
ford conveyed to the captive queen, letters, 
whereof Walſingham had taken copies, and 
received her anſwers, which were ſerved in 
the ſame manner; at length, when the court 
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The con- 
ſpirators 
arc execu- 
cuted. 
Camden. 


The HISTORY Of ENGLAND: 


was ſufficiently inſtructed, Ballard was appre- 
hended, under colour, that being a popiſh 
prieſt, he had entered the kingdom without 
a licenſe. At this news, Babington was in 
the utmoſt conſternation. He recovered, how- 
ever, out of his fright, as it did not appear, 
that Ballard was arreſted for the conſpiracy, 
and nothing was ſaid ar court, intimating the 
diſcovery of the plot. He reſolved, therefore, 
to try to {ave Ballard, and to that end, repre- 
ſented to Walſingham, that he would be of 
great ſervice to him in France, to diſcover the 
ſecrer practices of the queen of Scots, and in- 
treated him for his releaſe. Walſingham laid 


the blame of Ballard's being arreſted, upon 


the watchfulneſs of the ſpies, employed to diſ- 
cover the Popiſh prieſts and Jeſnirs. He pro- 
miſed to endeavour to procure his releaſe, and 
fed him with hopes that the paſs-ports would 
be ready very ſoon. In the interim, he ſo 
managed, that Babington was narrowly 


watched. In ſhort, Babington, and all the 


reſt of the conſpirators were ſeiſed at the 
ſame time, and being ſeverally examined, im- 
peached one another, and diſcovered the 
whole plot. | 

It is very likely, as I ſaid, that queen Eli- 
zabeth's council had reſolved, on the firſt pre- 
rence, to put the queen of Scots to death. Her 
life continually endangered Elizabeth's, and of 
this there was but too much reaſon to be con- 
vinced, by the late diſcoveries. So this op- 
portunity was embraced. Great care was ta- 
ken to hinder her being informed of the ta- 
king of the conſpirators, and Sir Thomas 
Gorges, an officer, was ſent to acquaint her 
with it, who ſurpriſed her with the news, juſt as 
ſhe had taken horſe to ride a hunting. She would 
have returned to her apartment, but was not 


permitted, till ſuch time as all her papers were 


ſeiſed and ſent to court. Naue and Curle, her 
ſecretaries, the one a Frenchman, the other a 
Scot, were apprehended at the ſame time, and 
withour being ſuffered to ſpeak with her, con- 
ducted to London. Bur to have ſtill more con- 


vincing proofs againſt her, a method was uſed, 


which ſucceeded according to expectation. 
Gifford having revealed, that he had deliver- 
ed to the French ambaſlador, ſeveral papers of 
moment concerning the aueen of Scots, a falſe 
action, no way relating to the conſpiracy, was 
brought againſt him, for which he was ba- 
niſhed the realm. Before his departure, he 
waited on the ambaſſador, and acquainting 
him with the ſentence paſſed upon him, left a 
paper cut after a certain manner, and charged 
him to deliver the queen of Scots papers, to 
him only, that ſhould produce the counter- 
part, which counter-part he gave to Walfing- 
ham, who by that means came at every thing 
the ambaſſador had in his hands. 

The court being thus ſufficiently informed 
of all the circumſtances ot the plot, 14 of the 
con{pirators were arraigned, who received ſen- 
tence of death, and conleſſed all. Care was 
taken before their execution, to record all their 
confeſſions. Naue and Curle, Mary's ſecre- 
taries, being examined, conftefled they had 
wrote in cypher, thy letters found in the queen 


might ſhew them to the king. 


their miſtreſs's cabinet, or intercepted by Gif- 15 86. 
Camden inſinuates here, that 


ford's means. 
Curle was bribed by Walſingham with the 
3 of a reward, which he afterwards re- 
uſed to perform. However this be, Sir Ed- 
ward Wotton was ſent to the court of France, 
with authentick copies, atteſted by ſeveral 
lords, of the queen of Scots letters, that he 
Probably, 
theſe letters diſcovered how far Mary was con- 
cerned in the plot, and her correſpondence 
__ the king of Spain, and the duke of 
uiſe. | 


At laft, the reſolution being taken of try- The court 
ing and condemning queen Mary, as the deter- 


prime cauſe of the dangers to which Elizabeth 
was continually expoſed, it was debated, on 
what ſtatute ſhe ſhould be proceeded againſt ; 
but there was only one that could ſerve fot 
that purpoſe, viz. the act paſſed the laſt year, 
which concerned her in particular. It was ſo 
uncommon a caſe, to try a foreign queen, who 
was come not armed into the kingdom, but to 
ſeek for refuge as a ſupplicant, that it would 
have been in vain to ſearch, in all the antient 


ſtatutes, after any thing to ſerve for ground to 


ſuch a proceeding. This gives occafion to pre- 
ſume, when this act was made the laſt year, 


the queen of Scots death was already deter- 
mined, and this ſtatute was to ſerve for foun- 


dation to her ſentence. Some, however, pre- 
tend, the intent of this act was only to keep 
her in awe, and let her ſee what ſhe was to 
expect, if ſhe continued her practices, and 
that it was her own fault if ſhe did not make 
a good uſe of this warning: Wherefore, in 


vertue of this act, Elizabeth, by letters patents 


under the great ſeal, appointed 42 commiſſion- 
ers, with whom ſhe joined five judges ot the 
realm, to try the queen of Scots. Some days 
before, certain lords, as well privy-counſel- 
lors as others, fell on their knees, and beſought 
her to take pity on herſelf, the whole nation, 
and all their poſterity, by puniſhing the queen 


of Scots. It muſt be obſerved, that through- 


out this whole affair, Elizabeth always pre- 


tended to act with regret, and from the neceſ- 
ſity ſhe was under of ſaving her people, whom 
the beheld in extreme danger; ſo, the pro- 


ceeding of theſe lords agreed with her de- 
ſigns. 
manner: 


Elizabeth, by the grace of God, of The 
queen $- 


« fender of the faith, &c. to the molt reve- go 


ce rend father in Chriſt, John, archbiſhop of Camden; 


« England, France and Ireland, queen, de- 


« Canterbury, primate and metropolitan of 
ce all England, and one of our privy-coun- 
© cil; and to our truſty and well-beloved Sir 
Thomas Bromley, knight, chancellor of Eng- 
6e land, and, &c. greeting. : 

« Whereas by an a& of parliament held 
« in the 26th year of our reign, it was 
« enacted thus, &c. 


Here was inſerted the act mentioned under 


the laſt year. „„ 
And whereas ſince the firſt day of June, 
cc in the 27th year of our reign, divers mat- 
* ters have been compaſſed and imagined, 
© tcnding 


try Mary. 
Camden, 


The queen's commiſſion ran in this 
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The Reign of ELIZABETH. 
tending to the hurt of our royal perſon, as © 
well by Mary, daughter and heir of James © 
V, king of Scotland, and commonly called © 
queen of Scots, and dowager of France, 
pretending title to the crown of this reaam © 
of England, as by divers other perſons, © 

with the privity of the ſame Mary, as we © 
* are given to underſtand: And whereas we © 
© do imend and determine, that the act afore- 
ſaid be in all and every part thereof duly “ 
and effectually executed, according to the © 
« tenor of the fame, and that all offences“ 
« aboveſaid in the act aboveſaid mentioned, © 
« as aforeſaid, and the circumitances of the © 
ſame be examined, and ſentence or judg- © 
ment thereupon given, according to the te- 
te nor and effect of the ſaid act. To you, 
« and the greater part of you, we do give 
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land ſhould conſider. her as a ſubject, and 1586; 
command her to ſubmit to a tryal. That aye 
ſhe was a ſovereign queen, and would do 
nothing prejudicial to royal majeſty, to her- 
ſelf, or the king, her ſon. That beſides, 
the laws and ſtatutes of England were un- 
known to her, and who were her peers ſhe 
could not tell. That ſhe was deſtitute of 
counſellors, and all her papers were taken 
from her. That ſhe had ſtirred up no man 
againſt Elizabeth, nor committed any crime. 
That ſhe was not to be charged but upon 
her own words or writings, and ſhe was 
ſure nothing criminal could be produced a- 
gainſt her, except the recommending her 
cauſe to foreign princes, which ſhe did not 
«« pretend to deny.” ES 
On the morrow, the - commiſſioners ſent She refuſes 
ce full and abſolute power, faculty, and autho- her a copy of her anſwer, and after it was to anſwer. 
rity, according to the tenor ot the ſaid act, read to her, the ſaid, © it was rightly taken, 
to examine all and ſingular matters compaſ- © bur ſhe had forgot one very material thing, 
ſed. and imagined, tending to the hurt of © viz. that it was ſaid in Elizabeth's letters, 
our royal perſon, as well by the aforeſaid © the was ſubject to the laws of England, be- 
Mary, as by any other perſon or perſons © cauſe ſhe had long lived under their pro- 
whatſoever, with the privity of the ſame © tection, but all the world knew, ſhe came 
Mary, and ail circumſtances of the ſame © into England to crave the aſſiſtance of the 
and al other offences aboveſaid, in the act * queen, her ſiſter, and had been ever fince 
aboveſaid, as aforeſaid, mentioned, and all * detained in priſon; and, therefore, had not 
circumſtances of the fame, and of every of * enjoyed the protection of the laws, nay, had 
them; and thereupon, according to the te- not been able to underſtand what manner 
nor of the act aforeſaid, to give ſentence or © of laws they were,” | : 
ec 1 as upon good proof of the mat= To be ſhort, the diſputed two whole days Hatton 
ce ter thall appear to you. And, therefore, we the authority of the judges, and would not 2 
« do command you, that you at certain days own, that in any caſe Elizabeth had other ju- her to 
and places, which you, or the greater part. riſdiction over her, than what was ufurped by ee 
of you, ſhall thereunto fore-appoint, dili- force; nay, ſhe perſiſted in it, after the was en 
gently proceed upon the premiſſes in form threatened to be ſentenced for non-appearance, 
« aforeſaid, &, I as an abſent perſon ; but, at laſt, Hatton, one 
It muſt .be obſerved, that among the com- of the commiſſioners, made a ſpeech to her 
miſſioners were the lord treaſurer Burleigh, which ſhook her reſolution. He told her, 


and ſecretary 2 both Elizabeth's © that indeed ſhe was accuſed, but not con- 
molt truſty miniſters, known enemies to the © 
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queen of Scots, and, probably, authors and 
promoters of the reſolution to bring her to a 
tryal. 


beth had taken ſuch a reſolution without im- 


parting it to her miniſters and council, and 


without her council's approbation, it ſhould 
ſeem ſhe ought not to have appointed her mi- 
niſters and privy- counſellors for Mary's judges. 
But on the other hand, as ſhe was willing to 
be ſure of the fucceſs of the tryal, ſne had a 
mind, doubtleſs, that perſons of fo great 
weight as miniſters and privy-counſellors, ſhould. 
be ready to turn the ſcale, in caſe of oppoliti- 
on from the other judges, — 


Ihirty-ſix of the commiſſioners meeting the 


11th of October, at Fotheringhay-caſtle, in 
the county of Northampton, where the queen 
of Scots was then in cuſtody, ſent her queen 
Elizabeth's letter, which when ſhe had read, 
ſhe anſwered, © ſhe was ſorry the queen, her 
© ſiſter, was miſinformed of her. That ſhe had 
« ever thought, the aſſociat ion, and the ſub- 
« ſequent act of parliament, aimed wholly at 
her, and that ſhe ſhould bear the blame of 
«« whatever was contrived in foreign countries. 
« Hs Lo very ftrange, the queen of Eng- 

or. II. 2 


As it was hard to believe, that Eliza- 


demned; that if ſne were innocent, ſhe in- 
jured her reputation extremely in avoiding 
a tryal ; that the queen would be very glad 
nothing could be proved againſt her, as he 


heard her ſay himſelf, when he took his 


ec leave of her. 
Had Mary been-proved with council, ſhe 
would, doubtleſs, have been told that Hat- 
ton's ſpeech tended only to inſnare her, and 
engage her to anſwer that ſhe might be con- 
demned by a peremptory ſentence. It ſhe had 
perſiſted in her refulal, Elizabeth would have 
been, perhaps, greatly embarraſſed. "Tho? ſhe 
was reſolved to put her to death, ſhe wiſhed, 
however, that the publick was convinced of 
the juſtice of the thing, in order to avoid part 
of the blame of ſo rigorous a proceeding ; bur 
a ſentence given upon non-appearance would 
not have produced this effect, ſince it could 
not be denied, that the refuſing to plead was 
founded upon very good reaſons. Mary ſtood 
out, however, till the 14th of October, when 
ſending for ſome of the commiſſioners, ſhe told 
them, Hatton's arguments had convinced her 
of the neceſſity to make her innocence appear ; 
adding, ſhe conſented, therefore, to anſwer 


before them, 2 her proteſtation were 


2 admitted; 
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1586. admitted; to which the commiſſioners agreed, 
Without approving, however, the reaſons on 
which it was grounded. 


A conti- Preſently alter, the judges met in the hall 


* of of the caltle, to the number of 36, and the 


tryal. queen came to the ſame place *, When they 
Camden wete ſcated, the chancellor turning to Mary, 
faid, © Slie was accuſed of conſpiring the de- 
« ſtruction of the queen, the realm of Eng- 
e land, and the Protgſtant religion, and they 
« were commiſſioned to examine the truth of 
« the accuſation, and to hear her anſwer.” 
The chancellor having done ſpeaking, the 
queen roſe up and ſaid, That ſhe came in- 
ce to England to crave the aid which had been 
© promiſed her; that ſhe was a queen, and 
c no ſubject of Elizabeth, and if the appear- 
c ed before them, it was only to ſecure her 
* honour and reputation.” The chancellor 
would not own that any aid had been promi- 
fed her. As to the proteſtat ion, he anſwered, 
© it was in vain, ſince the law upon which 
« the accuſation was grounded, allowed of no 
« diſtinction in the perſons of the tranſgreſſors, 
« and, therefore, it was not to be admitted.“ 
The court ordered, however, that the prote- 
ſtation ſhould be recorded, with the chancel- 
lor's anſwer. | 5 
This done, the attorney- general read to her 
aloud the commiſſion, with the act of parlia- 
ment, and after an account of Babington's 
plot, concluded, that Mary had broken the 
act, becauſe ſhe knew of the conſpiracy, and 
even ſhewed the ways and means to effect it. 
She anſwered, “ ſhe knew not Babington, or 
cc ever received any letters from him, or wrote 
ce any to him. She never plotted the queen's 
ce deſtruction, and to prove any ſuch thing, 
c letters under her own hand ought to be pro- 
ce duced, which was impoſſible. She knew 
„not Ballard, nor ever heard of him, and, 
ce ina word, being a priſoner, ſhe could not 
« hinder the plots of others.” | 
Whereupon the copies of Babington's let- 
ters to her were read, containing all the cir- 
cumſtances of the conſpiracy. It ſhould ſeem, 
ſince her papers were ſeiſed, Babington's ori- 
ginal letters might have been produced. But 
as, probably, ſhe had burnt them, only the 
copies could be uſed, which Walſingham took 
when he had the originals in his hands. To 
this Mary anſwered, © Babington might poſ- 
« (ibly write theſe letters, and, therefore, the 
6 point was not? to know whether he wrote 
& them or not, but whether ſhe received them.” 
To prove this, there was read Babington's con- 
feſſion, before his execution, wherein he ſaid, 
he had ſent ſeveral letters to the queen of 
Scots, and received ſeveral from her. After 
that, were read the copies of certain letters, 


he had received, where mention was made of 
the eatls of Arundel and Northumberland. 
Then the queen with tears in her eyes, ſaid 


in cypher, from Mary to Babington, which 


of ENGLAND. 


_ aloud, © Alas! what has the fioble houſe of 1586. 
© the Howards endured for my fake!” She Www 


added, © that Babington might write what he 
« pleaſed ; that as for her own letters, in cy- 
ce pher, which were produced, the knew no- 
ec thing of them, and ir was very eaſy for 
ce her enemies to get her cyphers, and write 
© forged letters in her name; that, in ſhort, 
ce the letters were not her hand-writing ; and 
« beſides, it was not likely, that to execute 
« the deſign ſhe was charged with, ſhe ſhould 
« employ the earl of Arundel, who was pri- 
« ſoner in the tower, or the earl of Northum- 
« berland, who was very young, and to her 
« entirely unknown.” | 

There were alſo read Savage's and Ballard's 
confeſſions, which ran, that Babington com- 
municated to them ſeveral letters, which he 
had received from the queen of Scots. To 


this ſhe anſwered, with a proteſtation, that 


Babington never received any from her. 
Before I proceed, I ſhall here make two or 
three ſhort remarks. Firſt, it is ſurpriſin 
that Babington, Savage, and Ballard ſhoul 
be executed before the queen of Scots tryal, 


ſince their teſtimony was uſed againſt her. In 


the next place, hitherto, the whole evidence 
conſiſted only in Babington's confeſſion, that 
he had received letters from the queen of 
Scots ; but as he was dead, it could not be 
proved that theſe were the ſame letters that 
were read, which too were only copies of let- 
ters decyphered. My third remark is, that 


tho' Mary proteſted, ſhe never received any) 


letters from Babington, nor wrote any to him, 
Camden muſt have been ſatisfied of the con- 


trary, ſince in his account of the conſpiracy, 


he ſpeaks of a correſpondence, by letters be- 
tween Mary and Babington, as a thing cer- 


"tain. This is farther confirmed by a little 


book, entitled, The Hiſtory of the Martyr- 
dom of the queen of Scots, printed at Paris, 
in 1589, where the author, tho' a great friend 
of queen Mary, does not deny that ſhe held a 
correſpondence with Babington f. 
After this were produced ſeveral letters in 


cypher from the queen of Scots, wherein ſhe 


approved of the conſpiracy. Theſe were, pro- 
bably, the letters, Wallingham intercepted 


by Gifford's means, or thoſe he artfully drew 


out of the hands of the Freneh*ambaſſadot-: 
The queen anſwered, the wrote not thoſe let- 
ters, and, probably, they were forged by her 
alphabet of cyphers in France, and accuſed 
Walſingham of doing it, who ſo cleared him- 
ſelf, as ſhe ſeemed ſatisfied with his anſwer. 
But to prove that ſhe wrote them, the con- 
feſſions of Naue and Curle, her ſecretaries 
were produced, who owned they wrote them 
by her order. 

This is all that paſſed in the firſt ſeſſion, 


the 14th of October. In the afternoon were 


read the copics of the letters received by 


Mary, concerning the conference at Paris, be- 


* Thuanus obſerves, that ſome of theſe commiſſioners were Papiſts. f 

+ Thuanus alſo affirms, that Babington and Ballard confeſſed, and their intercepted letters confirmed the ſame, 

that Mary was informed of the conſpiracy, and the deſign of deſtroying queen Elizabeth was undertaken for her 

ſake, and upon her account. And the continuator of Hollingſhead ſays, that the conſpirators owned, the Scotiſh 
queen to be the principal comforter, director, and embracer of their treaſons. 
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teſtimony of Curle, her ſecretary, that ſhe 
had received them. She anſwered, this did 
not prove her intention to kill the queen. It 
is proper to obſerve here, ſhe was accuſed of 
three thinzs ; of conſpiring the queen's death; 
of procui ing England to be invaded; and of 
contrivins the deſtruction of the Proteſtant 
religion. She conſidered the firſt, as the prin- 
cipal, to which ſhe was very ready to anſwer, 
well knowing ſhe could not, without great in- 
juſtice, be condemned for the other two. In 


anſwer to the proofs taken from the teſtimony 


of her ſecretaries, ſhe ſaid, “She believed 
c Cin le, the Scot, to be an honeſt man, bur 


Lc 


in ſuch a manner, that he made him write 
& what he pleaſed. In a word, her ſecretaries 
might inſert in her letters, things which the 

never dictated ; and, therefore, ſhe ought 
cc to be convicted only by her own hand-wri- 
c ting, and not by that of her ſecretaries, who 
would aſſuredly clear her if they were 
ce preſent.” 5 


Remarkon It cannot be denied that this proceeding 
che pro- was very irregular ; firit, becauſe three men had 
ceedings. been put to death, on whoſe evidence it was 


pretended to convict the queen; fecondly, as 


her ſecretaries, who were alive, were never 


brought face to face, tho” their teſtimony was 
uſed. This was the more ſtrange, as by an 
act of parliament paſſed in the 13th year of 
this very reign, it was expreſſy ordained, that 
the witneſſes ſhould be confronted with the 
parties accuſed. _ 5 
Upon this account, doubtleſs, it was, that 
the lord treaſurer Burleigh, perceiving the 
embarraſſment occaſioned by the queen's an- 
ſwer, grounded on the laws of England, 
thought proper to proceed 'to other matrers. 
He charged her, therefore, with having in- 


tentions to ſend the king, her ſon, into Spain, 


and reſign to Philip IL. her right to the king- 
dom of England. It is caſy to perceive, the 
firſt of theſe accuſations was very foreign to 


the purpoſe, ſince the affairs of Scotland were 
not in diſpute. Accordingly, the made no 


anſwer to @& As to the ſecond, the only ſaid, 
cc That by her birth ſhe was preſumptive heir 


* to queen Elizabeth, and it was lawful to 


cc convey her right to whom ſhe pleaſed ; but 
cc that all this amounted not to any proof of 
« her having conſented to the project of kil- 
« ling the king.” | 

It being objected to her, that ſhe had ſent 
her Aab of cyphers to ſome Roman Ca- 
tholicks, as Curle had teſtified, ſhe denied it 
not, and briefly anſwered, It was not un- 
« lawful to hold correſpondence, and nego- 
« tiate her concerns with men of her religion.” 
But theſe objections ſerved only to divert 
them from the main point, ſince none of theſe 
things were contained in the accufation. At 
laſt, the was again urged with the teſtimonies 
of her ſecretaries, to which ſhe made the ſame 
anſwer as before, protciting ſhe knew nei:her 


The Reich of ELIZABETH: 
1586. tween Ballard, Paget, and Mendoza, for in- 
aw vading England, and it was proved by the 


had not the ſame opinion of Naue, the 
Frenchman, who might poſſibly be cor- 
ce rupred ; beſides, he abuſed Curle's eaſineſs 


cc 


ſent Parry over to kill the queen, and have 
aſſigned him a penſion. To this ſhe anſwered, 
« She was ignorant of whar Morgan had 
& done, but knew that he had loſt all for her 
« ſake, and ſhe might as well give him a 
« penſion, as Elizabeth gave one to Patrick 
« Gray, and the king himſelf.“ 

Then they proceeded to the other two ar- 
ticles of the impeachment, concerning the 
the invaſion ot the kingdom, and the de- 
ſtruction of the Proteſtant religion; and to 
prove that Mary was concerned in theſe plots, 
the letters were read which ſhe wrote to Men- 
doza, Inglefield, and the lord Paget. She an- 
ſwered, “ That theſe things did not prove, 
< ſhe had any hand in the conſpiracy againſt 
<« the queen's life; that ſhe had nothing to 
« fay to the relt, and had often declared to 
« the queen herſclf, ſhe would try all things 
« to procure her own liberty.” In this man- 
ner paſſed the ſecond ſeſſion. 

The next day, the court being met, Mary 
repeated her proteſtation againſt the authority 
ot her judzes, and required it to be recorded, 
and a copy delivered to her. She complained, 
* {har all her offers for an accommodation 
© were rejected, and herſelf moſt unworthily 
dealt with, whilſt all her letters were pub- 
* lickly read, in which were many things no 
* way rclating to the impeachment.” To 
this the lo:d treaſurer replied, © That he was 
going to anſwer her in a double capacity, 
as commilſioner, and as privy-counſellor. 


As commiſſioner, he told her, her prote- 
* ſtation was recorded, and a copy thereof 


© thould be delivered her. As to their au- 
*© thortty, It was grounded on the power con- 
« ferred on them by letters patents under the 
* queen's own hand, and the ercat feal. That 
for the peruſing her letters, which ſhe com- 
“ piained of, it was neceſſary to read them 
ce whole and entire, becauſe they contained 
« things, which by their circumſtances were 
e ſo interwoven, that there was no ſeparating 
« them.” Here ſhe interrupted him, _ 
ſaid, © Tho' the circumſtances were pro- 
« ved, it would fignify nothing, if the prin- 
cipal fact was not; that her integrity de- 
pended not upon the credit of her ſecreta- 
ries, ſince they might very probably be 
corrupted ; that theſe letteis having no ſu- 
« perſcription, might be directed to others, 
« and many things inſerted without her know- 
ledge ; bur if the had her papers, ſhe could 
« the more ealily vindicate herſelf,” The 
lord treaſurer anſwered, © Nothing ſhould be 
c Oobjected but what paſſed ſince the 19th of 
« June laſt, concerning which her memory 
could furniſh her, with what ſhe rhought 

« requiſite for her defence; that her papers 
« would be of no ſervice to her, ſince Ba- 
bington, and her ſecretaries, without put- 
« ting to the rack, had owned, theſe letters 
“ came from her; that it was left to the 
commiſlioners to judge, whether more cre- 
dit were to be given to her bare negation, 
e than ro their affirmation.“ He added, as 
| | a privy - 


cc 


(c 
cc 


1 
Babington nor Ballard. But, ſaid the lord 1586. 
treaſurer, you know Morgan very well, ho 


1586. 


a privy-counſellor, *“ that it was true, ſhe 


had made ſeveral eſſays to procure: her li- 


o 


berty, and if they proved fruitleſs, it was 


© owing to herſelf” and the Scots; that the 


«.lords of Scotland had refuſed to give the 
e king in hoſtage, and when the laſt "treaty 
was holden concerning her releaſe, Morgan, 
«her vaſal, ſent Parry into England to kill 
«© the queen.” Mary eaſily perceived the 
venom of theſe words, whereby, under colour 
of juſtitying the council, the lord treaſurer 
would have inſinuated to the other commiſ- 
ſioners, that ſhe was concerned in Parry's 
plot. Wherefore, upon hearing him ſay this, 
Ah! (ſaid ſhe) you are my adverſary”. “ Yes, 
* (ſaid he) I am adverſary to all queen Eli- 
<«<.-zabeth's enemies“. 
Now were read again her letters to Charles 
Paget, wherein ſhe told him, there was no 
other way for the King of Spain to reduce the 
rebellious Netherlands, but by ſetting a Ca- 
tholick on the throne of England. There 
was read likewiſe, the copy of cardinal Allen's 
letter to her, wherein he called her his moſt 
dread ſovereign lady, and told her, the buſi- 
neſs was recommended to the prince of Par- 
ma's care. She anſwered, till adhering to the 


firſt article of the impeachment, © [That Ba- 


<« bington, and her ſecretaries, had accuſed 
« her to ſave themſelves; that ſhe had never 
64. heard of the fix murderers, and all the 
cc. reſt was of no ſervice to prove the princi- 
pal crime ſhe was accuſed of; that ſhe held 
Allen tor a reverend prelate, and acknow- 
« ledged the pope tor the true head of the 
e church; neither could ſhe hinder foreigners 
«.from given her what title they plealed ; 
« that as for her ſecretaries, ſhe was willin 
« to add, to what ſhe had already ſaid of 
„them, that they deſerved no credit, tor as 
« they had ſworn ſecrecy to her, they could 
e be deemed no other than perjured perſons, 
e when they gave in their evidence againſt 
« her; that Naue had often wrote otherwiſe 
cc than ſhe dictated, and Curle, whatever 
« Naue bid him; that they had poſſibly con- 
a feſſed ſeveral falſhoods to ſave their lives, 
« imagining, that her royalty would ſcreen 
« her from puniſhment ; that ſhe had never 
« heard of any ſuch man as Ballard, but of 
« one Ballard, who had offered her his ſervice, 


«c 


(c 


c which, however, ſhe refuſed, becauſe ſhe 


te knew him to be one of Walſingham's ſpies,” 
It muſt be confeſſed, Mary was aftorded great 
advantage, in not confronting the witneſſes, 
tho” it be a neceflary formality in criminal 
tryals. 3 | 
Laſtly, were read ſome particular paſſages 
out.of Mary's letters to Mendoza, wherein 
mention was made of her deſign to convey to 
the Spaniard, her right to the crown of Eng- 
land. To this ſhe anfwered, © Thar ſhe be- 
ing cloſe priſoner, and in a declining con- 
dition, it ſeemed good to her friends, that 
ce the ſucceſſion to the crown of England 
« ſhould be ſettled upon the king of Spain, 
« or ſome Engliſh- Catholick ; and that a 
« book was ſent her to juſtity the Spaniard's 


* This conjecture is, however, grounded upon the difference between Camden's account and that of Thu 
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« title, which ſhe would not read; but de- 


« {pairing to recover her liberty by any other 


4 means, ſhe had reſolved not to refuſe fo- 
« reign aſſiſtance.” When ſhe had done 


| ſpeaking, the lord treaſurer asked her if ſhe 


had any more to ſay in her defence. To 


which the anſwered, © That ſhe required to 


“ be heard in full parliamept, or before the 
« queen and council.” Then the court ad- 


journed till the 25th of October, to the ſtar- 
chamber, at Weſtminſter. 


1586. 


This is Camden's account of the queen of Remark 


Scots tryal at Fotheringhay. As there are no 
better Memoirs, we are torced as it were to 


ſuppoſe what he ſays to be true. There 1 


on Cam- 


den's re- 


however, but too much cauſe to ſuſpect, he 


has curtailed or altered in ſeveral places, what 
he pretends to take from the Regiſter's Me- 
moirs. For inſtance, it may eaſily be remark- 
ed in this narrative, that, whatever is objected 
to the queen of Scots, is determinate and ge- 
neral, without deſcending to particulars. Of 
all the letters that were read for her con- 
viction, he cites not one extract; ſo that 
the ſeems to have been accuſed of holding a 
correſpondence by letters with Babington, 
and other of Elizabeth's enemies, rather than 
of engaging in a ſettled plot to kill the queen, 
tho” this was the principal point. In a word, 
this hiſtorian's partiality tor the queen of Scots 


on other occaſions, gives reaſon to think, he 


did not forget himſelf in this capital article, 
but uſed all his art to render doubttul the tact 
the was accuſed of. However, as this is only 


a conjecture, I do not pretend to infiſt upon 


it“. I ſhall content my ſelf, in order to clear 
this affair, with making ſome obſervations on 


g this famous tryal. | | 
It is hardly to be queſtioned, that Mary's Reflections 


on the 


death was determined, when Elizabeth, and 
her council, reſolved to have her tried by com- 


tryal. 


miſſioners; but it muſt not be imagined, their 


intention was to puniſh her for attempting the 
life of Elizabeth. If that had been all, they 
would never have proceeded to extremities, 
but would, doubtleſs, have been ſatisfied 


with putting it out of her power to contrive 


any ſuch plots for the future, which would 


have been eaſy, by confining her more cloſely. 


But it was not fo eaſy to hinder the pope, the 
king of Spain, the houſe of Guiſe, the En 
liſh Catholicks, the Iriſh, the Scbtiſh male- 
contents, from conſidering her as a princeſs to 
whom of right belonged the two crowns of 


E 


England and Scotland, and from uſing their 


continual endeavours to reſtore her to the 
throne of Scotland, and place her on that of 
England, even in Elizabeth's lite-time. "Tho? 
ſhe had been ſo cloſely confined, that ſhe could 
not herſelf have been concerned in theſe plots, 
it would not have prevented her fricnds from 
acting in her favour. Nothing, therefore, but 
her death could break their meaſures, and put 
an end to the plots which were daily ſraming 
on her account. So, it might with truth be 
ſaid, that as Elizabeth's 1 was Mary's 
life, ſo Mary's death alone could preſerve 
Elizabeth, and with her, liberty, and the 


anus. Rapin. 
Proteſtant 
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Proteſtant religion in England. But as it was not 
likely, Mary who was the younger, ſhould 
depart firſt out of this world by a natural 
death, recourſe was to be had to violence, that 
the queen, and the realm, might be freed from 
their imminent danger. The ſhare, Mary 
had in Babington's conſpiracy, and which, 
probably, was greater than whar Camden in- 
timates, was not, therefore, the cauſe of her 
condemnation, but the pretence uſed to be rid 
of a queen, on whoſe life Elizabeth's adverſa- 
ries built all their hopes. It was, therefore, 
Mary's own friends that occaſioned her miſ- 
fortune, by ſerving her too zealouſly, or ra- 
ther, by making her their inſtrument to execute 
their grand projects againſt the Proteſtant re- 
ligion. The pope flattered himſelf with re- 
ſtoring, by her means, the Catholick religion 
in England; and the Engliſh Catholicks look- 


ed upon her, as the only perſon that could free 


them from the intolerable yoke of a Proteſtant 
government. Philip II. ſaw no other way to 


of Guiſe, whoſe ambitious projects are well 
known, thought to find in her, an infallible 


means to cruſh the Huguenots of France, who 


ſupported the title of the lawful heir to the 
crown of that kingdom, Mary herſelf gave 


too much countenance to all theſe plots. She 


was ſo imprudent, as, being a prifoner, in- 
ceſſantly to confound two things, which could 
well be diſtinguiſhed and ſeparated ; I mean 


her liberty, and her title to the crown of Eng- 


land. She thereby gave Elizabeth occaſion to 
_ confound them too, and ruin her, in order to 


her“ tryal. 


Preſerve her own liie and crown. 


Theſe were the real motives of Mary's con- 
It we confider them politically, 
they may be faid to be good and neceſſary; 
but ir happens very frequently that policy is 


repugnant to juſtice and equity. Upon this 


condemnation it is that Elizabeth's enemies 
have triumphed, and, indeed, it is a very fit 


ſubjedt for rhetorick. But if it is conſidered 


who they were that exclaimed the loudeſt a- 
gainſt Elizabeth, they will be found to be the 
very perſons, who would have murdered her to 


ſer Mary on the rhrone of England. Had they 


ſucceeded in their deſign, would their deed 
have been more juſt, or more agreeable to the 
precepts of the Chriſtian religion ? Doubtleſs, 
it would, were the thing to be tried by the 
principles of the adverſaries to Elizabeth and 
her religion. Bur if it were allowed by the 
laws of religion, juſtice and equity, to take a- 
way the lite of Elizabeth, in order to ſer Ma- 
ry on the throne, and reſtore the Catholick re- 
ligion in England, was it leſs allowable for the 
Engliſh to put Mary to death, in order to 
preſerve their queen and religion from the de- 


ſtruction they were continually threatened 


with! Let us ſay rather, theſe maxims are 
ly blameable and repugnant to the rules 
I goſpel, to whatever party they are ap- 
plied. 1 | 

Having ſeen the real motives of queen Ma- 
ry's condemnation, there is no great cauſe to 
wonder at the irregularities to be obſerved in 


The point was not ſo much to 
Vor. II. | 


In ſhort the houſe 
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puniſh her for her part in the plot, as to ſatiſ- 1586. 
ty the publick ſhe was concerned in it, that. 


her condemnation might be thought the leſs 
ſtrange, or rather abſolutely neceſſary for the 
ſafery of England. The queen and council be- 
lieved to have ſufficent evidence, that Mary 
was acquainted with the conſpiracy, had con - 


ſented to it, and promoted the execution to 


the utmoſt of her power. This ſufficed for 
their deſign. They new the people would eaſi- 
ly excuſe Gine irregularities, in an affair where 
their own preſervation was concerned. 

Since, therefore, Mary's condemnation can 


be conſidered only as the effect of Elizabeth's 
policy, it is in vain that the following queries 


are put concerning her tryal. 1. What au- 
thority had Elizabeth over her? 2. Whe- 
ther Mary could be conſidered as ſubject to 


the laws of England, under colour that ſhe 
had lived there 18 years, being a priſoner? 


3. Whether it could be ſaid, ſhe had enjoyed 
during that time the protection of the laws, 
and be thence inferred, that ſhe ought to be 
liable to them? 4. Whether, even upon ſuch 
a ſuppoſition, ſhe had enjoyed in her tryal the 
benefit of the laws of England? 5, Whether 
ſhe were tried by her peers according to the 


conſtant and immurable privilege of the Eng- 


lith> 6. Who could be herpeers? 7. Whe- 
ther Elizabeth's commiſſion was according to 
law? 8. Whether the formalities requiſire in 


a tryal of this nature were obſerved ? 9. Whe- 
ther the can be ſaid to have been legally convic- 


ted,by the teſtimony of perſons that were dead, 
and whom it lay in Elizabeth's breatt to keep 
alive and bring face to face? 10. Whether the 
evidence of her ſecretaries, who were {till alive, 
could be deemed valid, without being confront- 
ed, contrary to expreſs acts of parliament ? 
11. Whether a captive queen's conſent to the 
invaſion of a kingdom, where ſhe is unjuſtly 
detained, is a crime worthy of death? 12. 
Whether the letters in cypher, wrote by her ſe- 
cretaries, were a ſufficient proof that the whole 
contents were dictated by her? 13. Laſtly, 
ſuppoſing ſhe had given a full and entire conſent 


to the plot, whether the manner of her being 


detained in England, her long confinement, the 
loſs of her kingdom procured partly by Eliza- 
beth's ſecret practices, did not merit, that her 
crime ſhould be reckoned of a different nature 
from that of a ſubject, who conſpires againſt 
his ſovereign? I did not think it poſſible to 
vindicate Elizabeth upon each of theſe queries. 


We muſt, therefore, keep to the neceſſity ſne 


was under, of deſtroying Mary to fave herſelf, 
and juſtify her by the natural law of ſelf- preſer- 


vation, the only one which can be pleaded in 
her favour. 


The commiſſioners being aſſembled in the Sentence 
ſtar-chamber, at Weſtminſter, the 25th of pronoun- 


OQober, ſent for Naue and Curle, who con- cd againſt 


firmed upon oath their former evidence, after 
which ſentence was pronounced. Ir ran in ge- 
neral, that Mary had broken the ſtatute pal- 
ſed the laſt year. This is all that was divul- 
ged. It is not known whether rhe commiſſion- 
ers expreſly condemned the queen of Scots to 
die, or whether, after their judgment of the 
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1586. fact, they leſt it to the laws and the queen to 
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WY>- decide what puniſhment the crime deſerved. 


Declara- 


to be divulged.“ 


What follows is all that was publiſhed after- 
wards hy the queen's order. © That ſince 
« the fixſt day of June, in the 27th year of the 
« reign of queen Elizabeth, divers matters 
« have been compaſicd and imagined with- 
« in this realm of England, by Anthony Ba- 
« bington and others, with the privity of the 
« faid Mary, tending to the hurt, death and 
« deſtruction of our faid lady the queen. 
« And alſo, that ſigce the foreſaid day, the 


« ſaid Mary, pretending a title to the crown 


« of this realm, has cõmpaſſed and imagined, 
« within this realm, divers matters tending 


« to the deſtruction of the royal perſon oft 


H our ſovereign lady the queen, contrary to 


ce the tenor of rhe ſtatute in the commiſſion 


c atorcſaid ipecihed. | 1 

It is eaſy to perceive by this very extract, 
that the ſentence muſt have been longer and 
fuller, as may be judged by the terms of the 
ſaid Mary, which ſhew that ſhe was meation- 
ed before; but the queen thought not pro- 
per to publiſh more of it. The author of the 


bock entitled, The Hiſtory of the Martyrdom 


of Mary Stuart, ſays, ſo great care was taken 
to conceal this ſentence, that he could never 
poſſibly recover a copy of it, notwithitanding 
all his pains. © Without doubt (continues he) 
there were myſteries in it, which were not 


The fame day, the ſentence was pronoun- | 


tion of the ced, the judges declared, it did nothing dero- 


judges in 
favorr of 
the kg 
| of Scot- 


land o 


Cauuden, 


The par- 
liament 
confirius 


the ſen- 
tence. 
D'ewes. 


and peti- 


tion the 


queen to 
Put It in 
CXecution. 
Nov. 12. 
Camden. 


gate from the king of Scotland, that is, his 
title to the crown of England did ſtill remain 
intie. But was it their buſineſs to give ſuch 
a determination concerning the 


miſſion? It is viſible, they acted by the 
queen's direction, who was willing by this 
mcans to pacify the king of Scotland. Other- 
wiſe, the judges would not have taken upon 
them to make ſuch a declaration, which was 
beyond their power. | 5 

The parliament meeting four days after, on 
the agth of October, approved and confirm- 
ed the ſentence given againſt the queen of 
Scots. But whether this was without a per- 
fect knowledge, or upon a diligent enquiry, 
it is hard to know, tho' afterwards Elizabeth 


pretended it was not till after a long and ſe- 


rious examination. Be this as it will, the 
parliament having. confirmed the ſentence, 
preſented a petition to the queen, beſceching 
her to order it to be put in execution. The 
petition contained reaſons taken, not from 
the heinouſneſs of the crime, but the danger 


to which Elizabeth and the realm would be 


expoſed, if the queen of Scots were ſuffered 
to live. The queen returned to this petition 
an anſwer, the intent whereof was to ſhew 
the parliament, ſhe was extremely troubled 
and irreſolute. She had a mind to inſinuate, 
ſhe was inclined to mercy, but that her affecti- 
on for her people extremely embarraſſed her. 
It was eaſy to conciade from this ſpeech, ſhe 
deſired to be preſſed, that ſhe might not ſeem 
to act from a motive of revenge. Here fol- 
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| ucceſſion, 
when they were not impowered by their com- 


lows the - anſwer, whic 
Elizabeth's character. 
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1 perceive in them the ſame, if not god 
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h perfectly diſcovers 
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80 many and fo great are the bottom- The 
— leſs graces and immeaſurable benefits queen's 


beſtowed upon me by the Almighty, that 
I muft not only moſt humbly acknowledge 


them as benefits, but admire them as mi- 


racles, being in no ſort able to expreſs them ; 
and tho' there liveth not any, that may 
more juſtly acknowledge himſelf bound to 
God than I, whoſe lite he hath miraculouſly 


Preſerved from ſo many dangers ; yet am I 


not more deeply bound to give him thanks 
tor any one thing, than for this which 1 


will now tell you, and which I account as a 


miracle, viz. that as I came to the crown 


with the moſt hearty good-will of all my 


anſwer. 


Hollingſh. 


ſubjects, ſo now atter a 28 years reign, 


er good-will towards me; which, if once 
I loſe, well might I breathe, bur never think 
I lived. And now tho' my life hath been 
dangerouſly ſhot at, yet I proteſt there is 
nothing hath more grieved me, than that 
one not diftering from me in ſex, of like 
rank and degree, of the ſame ſtock, and 
moſt ncarly allied unto me in blood, hath 
falien into ſo great a crime. And fo far 
have I been from bearing her any ill-will, 
that upon che diſcovery of certain treaſona- 
ble practices againſt me, I wrote unto her 


ſecretly, that it the would confeſs them by 


a private letter uuto myſelf, they ſhou!d be 
wrapped up:in filence. Neither did 1 write 


thus in mind to intrap her, tor I knew then 


as much as ſhe could confelss And even 
yet tho' the matter be come thus far, it the 
would truly repent, and no man would un- 


dertake her cauſe againſt me, and if my 


life alone depended hereupon, and not the 
ſafety and welfare of my whole people, I 
would (I proteſt unfeignedly) moſt willing- 
ly pardon her. Nay, if England might by 


my death obtain a more flouriſhing eſtate, 
and a better prince, I would moſt gladly 


lay down my lite, For, tor your fakes it 
is, and for my people's, that I deſire to 
live. As for me, I ſee no ſuch great cauſe 
why I ſhould either be fond to live, or fear 
to die. I have had good experience of 
this world ; and I know what it is to be a 
ſubject, and what to be a ſovereign. Good 
neighbours I have had, and I have met 
with bad ; and in truſt I have found treaſon, 


I have beſtowed benefits upon ill- deſervers; 


and where 1 have done well, have been ill 
requited. White I call to mind theſe things 
paſt, behold things preſent, and expect 


things to come, I hold them happieſt that 


go hence ſooneſt. Nevertheleſs, againſt 


ſach miſchiefs as theſe I put on a better 
courage than is common to my ſex ; fo as 
whatſoever befal me, death ſhall not take 
me unprepared. 

© And as touching theſe treaſons, I will 
not ſo prejudicate myſelf or the laws of my 


kingdom, as not but to think that ſhe, hav- 


ing been the contriyer of the ſame treaſons, 
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was bound and liable to the antient laws, 
tho* the late act had never been made. So 
far was it from being made to. intrap her, 
that it was rather intended to forewarn and 
territy her from attempting any thing a- 
gainſt it. But ſceing it was now in force 
of a law, I thought good to Kess againſt 
her according to the ſame. But you lawyers 
are ſo curious in ſcanning the nice points of 
the law, and following of precedents and 
form, rather than expounding the laws 
themſelves, that by exa& obſerving of your 
form, ſhe mult have been indicted in Staf- 
fordſhire, and have holden up her hand at 
the bar, and have been tried by a Jury of 
twelve men. A proper courſe, torſooth, of 
tryal againit a princeſs! To avoid there- 
fore ſuch abſurdities, I thought it better to 
refer the examination of ſo weighty a cauſe 
to a goed number of the nobleſt perſonages 


of the land, and the judges of the reaim ; 


and all little enough. For we princes are 
ſet as it were upon ſtages in the fight and 


view of all the world; the leaſt ſpot is ſoon: 


{pied in our garments, a blemiſh quickly 
noted in our doings. It behoveth us, there- 


juſt and honourable. But I muſt tell you 
one thing, that by this laſt act of parlia- 
ment, you have brought me to a narrow 
ſtraight, that I muſt give order for her 
death, which is a princeſs moſt nearly al- 
lied unto me in blood, and whole practices 


againſt me have ſtricken me into ſo great 


rief, that I have been glad to abſent my 
elf from this parliament, left I thould in- 


creaſe my forrow, by hearing it ſpoken of; 


and not out of fear of any danger, as ſome 
think. But yet I will now tell you a ſecret, 
(tho' it is well known that I have the pro- 
perty to keep counſel ;) it is not long ſince 
theſe eyes of mine ſaw and read an oath, 
wherein fome bound themſelves to kill 


within a month. Hereby J ſee your danger 


in me, which 1 will be very careful to a- 
void. „ 

© Your aſſociation for my ſafety I have not 
forgotten, which I never-{o much as thought 
of, till a great number of hands, with many 
obligations, were ſhewed me ; which as I 
do acknowledge as a ftrong argument of 
your true hearts, and great zeal to my fate- 
ty, fo ſhall my bond be ſtronger tied to a 
great care for your good. But foraſmuch 
as this matter now in hand is very rare, and 
of greateſt conſequence, I hope you do not 


manner is, in matters of leſs moment than 


this, to deliberate long upon that which is 
once to be reſolved. In the interim, I be- 
ſeech almighty God to illuminate my mind, 
that I may ſoreſee that which may ſerve for 
the good of his' church, the proſperity of 
the commonwealth, and your ſafety. And 
that delay may not breed danger, we will 
ſignify our reſolution with all conveniency ; 
aud whatever the beſt ſubjects may expect 
at the hands of the beſt princeſs, rhat expect 
from me to be performed to the full.” 


It is not very difficult to perceive in this 1586. 
ſpeech, notwithſtanding her affected obſcuri- / 
ty, the double view Elizaberh propoſed to cog ping 
herſelf. One was to make the publick be- dun 
lieve, the could not, without extreme concern, ſpecch. 
reſolve to put the queen of Scots to death; 
the other, to inſinuate to the parliament, that 
there was a neceſſity of diſpatching queen 
Mary, or reſolving to loſe the beſt of queens, 
who was very ready to lay down her life for 
the good of her ſubjects. She dwelt chiefly 
upon her tenderneſs for her people, that they 
might fear to be deprived of ſo gracious a 
queen, and earneſtly require the death of her 
adverſary. But leſt the parliament's affection 
for her ſhould not be ſufficiently ſtrong, the 
took care to hint ſeveral times, that their 
own ſafety depended on her preſervation. 

She (aid, if her welfare only were ar ſtake, ſhe 
would readily pardon, ſince ſhe was not fond 
of life; but that it was ſolely the danger of 
the ſtate, which made her uneaſy. Was not 
this very plainly ſaying, the death of the 
queen of Scots was neceſſary for the ſafety of 


the realm ? She would have it believed, ſhe 


was inclined to favour Mary, but alledged no 
reaſon for her. On the contrary, ſhe made 
uſe of the arguments of ſex and kindred to 
aggravate her crime, and clearly ſet forth the 
reaſons which might determine her to con- 
ſent ro her death. She magnified the care 
ſhe had taken, not to ſuffer her dignity to be 
debaſed, by trying her like a common per- 
ſon. This was all the tayour ſhe ſhewed her. 
Bur what favour was it to give her judges, | 
among whom were her greateſt enemies, per- 
ſons who had before voted againſt her in the 
council, and had been for bringing her to a 
tryal ? Hatton, one of the judges drew her 
into a ſnare, by perſuading her to anſwer for 
herſelf, and the lord treaſurer acted in ſome 


meaſure the part of an accuſer. On the o- 


ther hand, we ſee in ſeveral of Wallingham's 
letters ſent from France when he was ambaſ- 
ſador, that it was his opinion, Elizabeth cculd 


never be fate fo long as the queen of Scots 


was alive, Was it not a great fayour to give 
her ſuch judges? In ſhort, with what intent 
did Elizabeth tell the parliament, the knew 
tor certain ſome had bound themſelves by an 
oath to kill her within a month? Was ic not 
to incite the two houſes to prevent this miſ- 
fortune by the ſpeedy execution of the ſen- 
tence given againſt Mary? All this ſhews, 
that her view was to engage the parliament 
ta preſs her upon that head, that ſhe might 
in ſome meaſure be juſtified to the world, by 
aſcribing the execution of the ſentence to 
the inſtances of the parliament, But the ſe- 
quel will ſtill more plainly ſhew it. | 

On the 12th day after, the queen ſent the Elzabeth 
lord chancellor to the upper-houle, and Puck. delircs the 
ering to the lower, to deſire them to find ſome 599 houſes 
expedient, whereby the queen of Scots lite e | 
might be ſaved, and her own ſafcty provided pedient. 
for. The two houſes, after a ſerious debate, They find 
anſwered her, that her ſafety could not poſſi- none, and 
bly be ſecured ſa long as the queen of Scots e. 2 
lived. That there were but four ways to be mind. 


dev iſed Camden bh | 
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ſo much as acknowledge her fault. 
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1586. deviſed to that end, which were all inſuffici- 
ent. The firſt was, that the queen of Scots 


thould ſeriouſly repent ; but ſuch a repentance 
was not to be expected, ſince ſhe would not 


The ſe- 


cond, rhat ſhe ſhould be kept with a cloſer 
guard, and bound to her good demeanour by 


nd and oath. 


The third, that ſhe ſhould 


give hoſtages. But theſe two ways were 1n- 
ſufficient, fince if the queen's life were once 
taken away, all theſe precautions would va- 
niſh, The fourth, that ſhe ſhould deparr the 
kingdom. But this was the moſt dangerous; 
for if, whilſt a priſoner, ſhe ſtirred up ſo ma- 
ny in her favour, what would ſhe do if ſhe 


were at liberty? In a word, the two houſes in 


their anſwer repreſented to the queen, that if 
it were injuſtice to deny execution of the law 
to the meaneſt of her ſubjects, how much more 
to the whole body of the people, unanimouſly 
and with one voice ſuing for the ſame. They 
who have the leaſt knowledge what influence 
the court- party uſually have upon the two 
houſes, will very eaſily judge, that the par- 
liament would never have expreſſed themſelves 
in this manner, if they had not known it to 


be grateſul to the 
more fully Elizabeth's character, it will be ne- 


queen. But to diſcover 


ceſſary ro inſert her anſwer, which will evi- 
dently ſhew, not her perplexity and uncerta in- 
ty, as ſhe pretended, but her extreme diſſimu- 
lation, on this article. 


The 


* 


ſpeech to 
the parlia- 


Hollingſh. 
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F VEL grievous is the way, whoſe going 


- on, and end, yicld nothing but cum- 
ber for the hire of a laborious journey. I 
have this day been in greater conflict with 
myſelf, than ever in all my life, whether I 
ſhould ſpeak, or hold my peace. If I ſpeak, 
and not complain, I ſhall diſſemble; and it 
I ſhould be ſilent, your labour taken were 
all in vain. If I ſhould complain, it might 


.© ſeem ſtrange and rare. Yer I confeſs, that 
my molt hearty deſire was, that ſome other 


means might have been deviſed to work 
your ſecurity, and my ſafety, than this 


which is now propounded. So I cannot but 


complain, tho' not of you, yet unto you, that 


I peiceive by your petitions, that my fafety 


dependeth wholly upon the death of another. 
If there be any thar think, I have prolonged 
the time, or purpoſe to make a counterfeit 


ſhew of clemency, they do me the molt un- 
deſerved wrong, as he knoweth which is the 


ſearcher of the moſt ſecret thoughts of the 
heart. Or, if there be any that be perſua- 
ded, that the commiſſioners durſt not pro- 
nounce other ſentence, as ſearing thereby to 
diſpleaſe me, or to ſeem to fail of their care 
for my ſafety, they do but heap upon me 
moſt, injurious conceipts. For either thoſe 
whom I have put in truſt have failed of their 
duties; or elſe they ſignified unto the com- 
miſſioners in my name, that my will and 
pleaſure was, that every one ſhould deal free- 
ly, according to his conſcience; and what 
they would not openly declare, that they 


ſhould reveal unto me in private. It was of 
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I defired ſome other means might be found 1586. 
our to prevent this miſchief. But ſince now .. 


it is reſolved, that my ſurety is moſt deſpe- 
rate without her death, I have a moſt in- 
ward teeling of ſorrow, that I, which have 
in my time pardoned ſo many rebels, wink- 
ed at fo many treaſons, or neglected them 
wich filence, muſt now ſeem to ſhew cruelty 
upon, ſo great a princeſs. - 

© I have, ſince I came to the crown of this 
realm, ſeen many defamatory books and 
pamphlets againſt me, accuſing me to be a 
tyrant. Well fare the writers hearts ; I be- 
lieve their meaning was to tell me news; 
and news indeed it was to me, to be brand- 
ed with the note of tyranny. I would it 
were as great news to hear ot their impiety. 
But what is it which they will not write now, 
when they ſhall hear that J have given con- 
ſent, that the execut ioner's hands ſhould be 
imbrued in the blood of my neareſt kinſwo- 
man? But fo far am 1 from cruelty, that, 
to ſave mine own life, I would not offer her 


violence; neither have I been ſo careful how 


to preſerve mine own lite, as how to pre- 
ſerve both; which that it is now impoſſible, 
I grieve exceedingly. I am not fo void of 
judgment, as not to ſee mine own perils be- 
fore mine eyes; nor ſo mad to ſharpen a 
{word to cut mine own throat; nor ſo care- 
leſs, as not to provide for the ſafety of mine 
own lie. But this I conſider with myſelf, 
that many a man would put his own lite in 
danger, to fave a princeſs's life; I do not 


fay ſo will I; yet have I many times thought 


upon it. : 

But ſeeing ſo many have both written and 
ſpoken againſt me, give me leave, I pray 
you, to ſay ſomewhat in my own defence, 
that ye may ſee what manner of woman 1 


am, for whoſe ſafety you have paſſed ſuch 


careful thoughts. Wherein as I do with 
moſt thankful heart conſider your vigilant 
care; ſo am J ſure I ſhall never requite it, 


had I as many lives as you all. 


When firſt I took the ſceptre, I was not 


© unmindſul of God the giver, and, therefore, 
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began my reign with his ſervice, and the 
religion I have been both born in, bred in, 
and I truſt ſhall die in. And tho' I was not 
ignorant how many perils I ſhould be ſet 
withal at home for altering religion, and how 
many great princes abroad of a contrary pro- 
feſſion, would attempt all hoſtility againſt 
me; yet was I no whit diſmayed, knowing 
that God, whom only I reſpected, would de- 
fend both me and my cauſe. Hence it is, 
that ſo many treacheries and conſpiracies 
have been attempred againſt me, that I ra- 
ther marvel that J am, than muſe that I 
ſhould now be alive at this day, were it not 
that God's holy hand hath protected me, 
beyond all expectation. Then, to the end 
I might make the better proęreſs in the art 
of ſwaying the ſceptre, I entered into 
long and ferious cogitations, what things 
were worthy and fitting for kings to do ; 
and I found it moſt neceſſary that they 


my molt favourable mind towards her, that ſhould be abundantly furniſhed with thoſe 


« ſpecial 
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© ſpecial virtues, juſtice, temperance, prudence, 
© and magnanimity. As for the two latter, I 
will not boaſt myſelf, my ſex doth nor per- 
mit it. But for the two former, I dare ſay, 
(and that without oſtentation) I never made 
a difference of perſons, where right was one. 


189 
ſtrong reaſons to theſe ſollicitations. But her 1586. 
actions were {till plainer indications than her wu 
ſpeeches, of what paſſed in her thoughts. 

Immediately after this anſwer without an- The par- 
ſwer, the parliament was prorogued, for fear, liament is 


I never preferred for favour, whom I thought 
not fit 2 worth; I never bent my ear to 
credit a we. was firſt told; nor was ſo 
raſn to corrupt my judgment with prejudice, 
before I heard the cauſe. I will not ſay but 
many reports might haply be brought me 
into much favour of the one ſide or the other; 
for we princes cannot hear all ourſelves. Yer 
this I dare fay boldly, my judgment ever 
went with the truth, according to my un- 
derſtanding. And as full well Alcibiades 


till he had run over the letrers of the alpha- 
bet; ſo have I not uſed raſh and ſudden re- 
ſolutions in any thing, | 

© And, therefore, as touching your counſels 
© and conſultations, I acknowledge them to 
be ſo careful, provident, and profitable, for 
© the preſervation of my life, and to proceed 
© from minds ſo ſincere, and to me moſt de- 
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voted, that I ſhall endeavour myſelf, all I 
can, to give you cauſe to think your pains 
not ill beſtowed, and ſtrive to make myſelf 
worthy of ſuch ſubject. _ 

* And now for your petition, I pray you 
for this preſent to content yourſelves with 
an anſwer without anſwer. Your judgment 
I condemn not, neither do I miſtake your 
reaſons ; but pray to accept my thankful- 
neſs, excuſe my doubtfulneſs, and take in 
good part my anſwer, anſ{wer-leſs. If I 


wiſhed his friend, not to give any anſwer 


doubtleſs, her feigned perplexities ſhould be prorogued. 


taken literally, and ſome expedient ſound to 


ſave the queen of Scots. After what had been 


done, Elizabeth had no farther cccaſion for 
the parliament, and in cauſing the ſentence to 
be executed, could ſay, ſhe only yielded to the 
preſſing inſtances of the two houſes. It will, 
perhaps, be thought ſtrange, that I am thus 
peremptory in a thing ſo hard to be known, 
as Elizabeth's inmoſt thoughts ; but in my 
opinion, very evident proofs may be drawn 
both from her actions and words, that through- 


D ewCcs. 


out this whole affair, ſhe acted with great 


diſſimulation. | 

A few days after the 
parliament, the 
were ſent to the queen of Scots; with orders 


prorogation of the Marys in- 
lord Buckhurſt and Beal formed of 


er ſen- 


tence, 


to tell her, that her judges had condemned <©,,uqcn; 


her to die, that the parliament had confirmed 
the ſentence, and deſired the execution there- 


of, believing, if ſhe remained alive, the reli- 


gion eſtabliſhed in England could not ſubſiſt. 
She received the news with great reſolution, 


and even ſeemed to triumph, chat religion 


was the cauſe of her death. Then ſhe ſaid, 


with ſome emotion, © It is no wonder if the 


« Engliſh, who have often put their own ſove- 
© reigns to death, ſhould treat in the ſame 


e manner, a princeſs ſprung from the blood 
«© of their kinzs”. 


% 


* 


L' Aubeſpine, the French ambaſſador, who The 


was entirely devoted to the houſe of Guiſe, 


French 


ſhould fay, I would not do what you re- 
queſt, I might ſay, perhaps, more than I 
think; and if I ſhould fay I would do it, I 
might plunge myſelf into peril, whom you 
labour to preſerve ; which in your wiſdoms 
and diſcretions, ye would not that I ſhould, 


ſtopped, for ſome days, the publication ot 2 


the ſentence by his ſollicitations; but, at laſt, her favour. 
it was proclaimed all over London by the The ſen- 
queen's expreſs order, who forgot not to de- tence is 


clare to the people, that her conſent was ex 8 
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if ye conſider the circumſtances of place,time, 
and the manners and conditions of men“. 

This ſpeech, which was of the ſame nature 
and ſpirit with the former, was not an anſwer 
to the petition of the two houſes, as the queen 
herſelf owned, but only an intimation to the 
Engliſh, how imprudent it would be to hazard 
the life of ſo good a queen, in order to ſave 
Mary's. She ſeemed in a great perplexity, 
and yet gave to underſtand, the was fully de- 
termined. And, indeed, ſince ſhe ks Kae, 
the good of her ſubjects before all other things, 
and Mary's death was neceſſary to them, what 


could be the occaſion of her doubts ? In com- 


paring the reaſons which inclined her to 
mercy, with thoſe which concerned her own 
ſafety, there was need of no great penetra- 
tion, to {ce to which fide ſhe would turn, 
however irreſolute ſhe ſeemed. So, in this, 
as in the former ſpeech, her ſole view was to 
make the publick believe, ſhe yielded with 
reluctancy to the ſollicitations of the parlia- 
ment, tho? ſhe took care not to object any 

* In her will, 
perſuaſion which he 


volve to Philip, king of Spain, Burnet. 
Vor, IL et” 


torted by the preſſing intreaties of the parlia- 
ment. In the proclamation the queen ſaid, 
that being informed of the queen ot Scots de- 
vices, the lords of the council, with many 


Camden. 


others, earneſtly beſought her to bring her to 


juſtice, and try her in the moiſt honourable 
manner. That upon theſe inſtances ſhe 


granted a commiſſion to 42 lords, 36 of whom 


met at Fotheringhay, and after very ftri& 
examination, gave ſentence to this effect: 
c That Mary had broken the ſtatute made 


ce the laſt year” ; that the parliament having ex- 
amined the ſentence, and the proofs on which 


it was founded, required the execution there- 
of, notwithſtanding her frequent inſtances, 


that. ſome other expedient might be found; 


that, therefore, moved with her own and the 
nation's welfare, ſhe had ordered the ſentence 
to be notified to her good ſubjects. 


Mary, when ſhe received the news of this Marys let- 


publication, plainly ſaw there was no mercy 
to be expected. She wrote a long letter to 


her death, burial, and ſervants * ; but it is 


x Mary provided, that, if the prince, her fon, did not renounce the falſe and heretical 
ad drunk in, the inheritance of the crown of England ſnould never deſcend to him, but de- 


B bb 


uncertain, 


ter to Eli- 
zabeth. 


. : Camden. 
Elizabeth, deſiring certain favours concerning 
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1586. uncertain, whether this letter was ever deli- 
vered. The king of Scotland wrote alſo to 
queen Elizabeth, and ſent Patrick Gray and 
Robert Melvil to implore her mercy for the 

queen, his mother; but it was to no purpoſe; 

nay, it is ſaid, Gray, who had been many 
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1 having publickly ſollicited her to favour Mary, 
. adviſed her in private to make her away, ſay- 
9 ing, © A dead woman bites not“. 

| Ihe king Henry III. ſent alſo the preſident de Bel- 
of France lievre into England, to intreat Elizabeth in 
tends an hehalt of the condemned queen. The ambaſ- 


e e ſador diſcharged his commiſſion like a man 
Land: 5” who ſeemed very deſirous to ſucceed. He pre- 


Thuanus. ſented a long memorial, which was publiſhed, 
containing the ſtrongeſt reaſons, he conld de- 
viſe, to perſuade Elizaberh'to ſpare the un- 
fortunate queen; to which memorial the 
queen returned an anſwer in the margin of 
each article. The ſubſtance of the anſwer was, 
That things were come to that point, that 
cc one or other of the two queens mult periſh, 

and Elizabeth flattered herſelf that the king 
ce of France had her intereſt no leis at heart 
e than Mary's”. But if du Maurier is to be 
credited, in his preface to his father's Me- 
moirs, the ambaſſador acted the counterfeit, 
and impoſed upon the world and Mary's 
friends. He affirms to have heard his father 

ſay, that Bellievre, tho? he feigned to have in- 
ſtructions to the contrary, had private orders 
to ſollicit the death of the queen of Scots“. 
This is not unlikely, conſidering the ſituation 
of the affairs of France at that time, and the 
king's juſt apprehenſions of the duke of 
Guiſe's ambitions deſigns. | 

___. Whilſt all the world was in expectation of 
2 the effects of this extraordinary ſentence, the 

ambaſſa- Court diſcovered, that L'Aubeſpine, the French 
dor's con- ambaſſador, had bribed two aſſaſſins to mur- 

ſpiracy a- der the queen. One of the villains repenting 
gainſt the and informing the miniſters of the plot, the 

2 ambaſſador was deſired to come to the lord 
treaſurer's houſe where the council was aflem- 

| bled, and the two witneſſes were brought 

face to face. If Camden is to be credited, 
he made but an ill defence, contenting him- 
{clf with pleading the privilege of ambaſſa- 
dors, who were accountable only to their one 
maſters. 
ing or diſputing this privilege, gravely re- 
proved him, and adviſed him to beware for 

the future how he provoked a queen, who was 
too much injured already, and had it in her 
power to be revenged. It muſt be obſerved, 
the French tranſlator of Camden's Annals, 
thought fit to paſs over in ſilence this whole 
conſpiracy. 

The peo- It was no proper ſeaſon to enquire any far- 
ple loudly ther into the circumſtances of this plot, which, 
call for probably, was entirely owing to the ſſa- 
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en dor's furious zeal for the houſe of Lorrain; 
Camden, ay, who knows whether it were not a ſnare 


laid ſor him, to make him inſtrumental, con- 
trary to his intention, in haſtening the queen 
of Scots execution? When this affair became 


years attached to Elizabeth's intereſt, after 


The lord treaſurer, without allow=- 


and made accountable for Mary's death. All 


* Nay, this was not fo ſecret, but chat after che deach of the duke of Guiſe, Henry HI, was accuſed by the 
leaguers of having cauſed the queen of Scots to be put to death. Rapin. | 


* — 
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publick, it was every where ſaid, there was 1587. 


no ſafety for the queen ſo long as Mary was. 
alive. This was preciſely what the court 
withed, that the people being ſatisfied of the 
neceflity. of executing the ſentence, might be 
leſs attentive to the irregularities. Camden 
ſays, Elizabeth was ſtill in ſuſpence and di- 
raced in her thoughts, not being able to re- 
ſolve to put to death à queen, her near rela- 


tion, over whom ſhe had no juriſdiction. He 


adds, means were found, however, to deter- 
mine her, by ſpreading a report that England 
was going to be invaded ; that the Spaniſh 
fleet was already arrived at Milford-Haven ; 
that the duke of: Guiſe was landed in Suſſex 
with an army; that the queen of Scots was 
eſcaped out of ' priſon, and was raiſing troops 
in the north; that ſeveral plors were on foot 
to kill the queen, and ſet the city of London 
on fire ; yea, that the queen was dead. By 
theſe artifices, according to that hiſtorian, 
Elizabeth was prevailed with to ſign a warrant 
for Mary's execution. For my part, who 
verily believe gg rw was reiolved, even 
before her tryal, I rather think all theſe re- 
ports were ſpread by the emiſſaries of the court, 
to terriſy rhe people, and to let them ſee ho- 
neceſſary Mary's death was. There is not the 
leaſt probability, that the queen and her mi- 


niſters, ſhould ſuffer themſelves to be deceived 


by ſach reports, the falſhood whereof it was 
fo eaſy tor them to diſcover. But Camden's 
view is to intinuate, that Elizabeth was con- 
vinced of Mary's innocence, and, therefore, 
diſtracted in her thoughts. e 

We are now come to the laſt act of the Elizabeth's 
tragedy, for ſo it may well be called with re- 7-0 
gard to the queen of Scots, tho' with reſpect on. 
to Elizabeth it was a real comedy, or, at leaſt, 
a continued ſcene of diſſimulat ion, ated fo 
artfully, that it can hardly be conceived how 
tt could be carried farther. Before Elizabeth 
ordered the commiſſion to try Mary to be 
drawn, ſeveral lords, as I ſaid, caſt themſelves 
at her feet, and begged her to take pitty of 
them, and their erity, and to provide, 
by Mary's death, for the ſecurity of the church 
and ſtate. Afterwards, when ſentence was 
ben. ſhe waited till ſhe was twice ſollicited 
y the parliament, with the ſharp reproach 
that the denied her people juſtice. To carr 
on the farce, ſome formalities were likewiſe 
to be acted after the publication of the ſen- 
tence, before the warrant was ſigned for exe- 
cution. All this was done; but there was 
{till ſomething more. Elizabeth undertook to 
make the publiok believe, the execution was 


done againſt her will, and without her know- 


ledge, and the method ſhe uſed to accomplith 
it was this. 5 

Daviſon, without his knowing it, was her She draws 
inſtrument to act this ſort of comedy. A lit- Daviſon, 
tle before the queen of Scots tryal, he was r . 
made ſecretary of tare, and very likely, was nan. 


put into that office on purpoſe to be inſnared, Camden. 
the forementioned rumours being ſpread, and 
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the queen feigning to be terrified, delivered to 
Daviſon a writing ſigned with her own hand, 
and ſealed with her ſignet, commanding him 
to draw a warrant under the great ſeal for the 
queen of Scots execution, byt enjoined him 
withal to keep the warrant by him, and ac- 
quaint no man therewith, The lord chancellor, 


however, muſt have been informed of it, unleſs 
the had taken the great ſeal from him, and 


given it to Daviſon, of which there have been 


inſtances. Be this as it will, the next day ſhe 


ordered Daviſon, by Killegrew, not to draw 
the warrant. Whereupon Daviſon came to 
the queen, and told her, it was drawn, and 


ne 


and blamed him for making ſuch hafte. 

warrant was dated the iſt of February, and 
dicected to the earls of Shrewsbury, Derby, 
Kent, Cumberland, and Pembroke, to {ce 
the queen of Scots executed in their preſence. 
In the interim, tho' the queen ſeemed diſ- 
pleaſed with the ſecretary for making too much 
haſte, ſhe lefc the warrant in his hands, with- 
out telling him what he was to do with it. 
This puazled him extremely, ſince by her con- 


trary proceedings, with reſpect to the warrant, 


ſhe had not diſcloſed to him her intention. In 


this uncertainty, he choſe to impart the tranſ- 


action to a privy-counſellor, who was of opi- 
nion, that the reſt of the counſellors ſhould be 
informed, that nothing might be done raſhly, 
and Daviſon fell into the ſnare. Whereupon 


the council being met, it was unanimouſly re- 
ſolved to execute the warrant, tho' nothing 


was eaſier than to advertiſe the queen of their 
embarraſſment. To that end, the warrant 
was given to Beal, who took care to acquaint 


the faur lords, to whom it was addreſſed, and 


departed for Fotheringhay with two execu- 
rioners. Certainly, it 1s very hard to believe, 


that a ſcore of privy-counſellors (among whom 


were the queen's miniſters, and her intimate 
confidents) would have undertaken to order 
the warrant to be executed, unknown to her, 


had they not been perſuaded it was agreeable 


to her will, eſpecially as Paviſon had commu- 


having asked her forgiveneſs, her women took off her up 


nicared the ſecret to them, only becauſe of his 


uncertainty concerning the queen's intention. 
After Beal's departure, the queen told Da- 


| viſon, the had changed her mind. This ought 


to have aftoniſhed the council, who had or- 


dered execution by their own authority, and 


yet no care was taken to recall Beal, tho there 
were ſeven days ſpace between his departure, 
and Mary's execution. But what is ſtill more 
strange, is, that during theſe ſeven days, tho 
the queen bad declared that her mind was al- 
tered, not one of her counſellors or miniſters 
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thought of informing her of what was tranſ- 


well known, ſhe did not deſire to be informed, 
| However this be, the four lords, appointed The queen 
to ſee execution done, being come to Fother- of Scots is 
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acting. This is a clear evidence, that it was ver.. 


inghay, admoniſhed the queen of Scots to pre- bebeaded. 


pare for her death, and on the morrow, being 
the 8th of February, they ſaw her beheaded, 
I ſhall not relate here all the circumſtances of 
this tragedy. It ſuffices to ſay in a word, that 
the. died with great reſolution, and in an invi- 
olable attachment to her religion. The earl of 
Kent telling her, © That her life would be 
c the Jock of the Prpteſtant religion in Eng- 
ce land”, ſhe rejoiced, and ſaid, he was con- 
demned as guilty of plotting againſt the queen 
of England's life, and yet the earl of Kent had 


juſt tod her, ſhe was to die for her religion, 


herein ſhe gloried. If Camden is to be cre- 
dired, ſhe proteſted, ſhe knew nothing of Ba- 
bington's practices, and that her ſccretaries 
were ſuborned to witneſs againſt her *. _ 


amden. 


The news of Mary's execution being Elizabeth 
br ought to Elizabeth, ſhe appeared extremely expreſſes 
diſpleaſed. Sighs, tears, lamentation, and great grief 
mourning, were the ſigns ſhe gave of her grief,“ . 


which ſeemed immoderate. She droye the 
privy-counſellors from her preſence, and com- 
manded them to be examined in the ſtar- 
chamber, and Daviſon to be tried for his diſ- 
obedience. A few days after, the ſent the 
following letter to the king of Scotland by 
Roberr Carey. 55 


My dear brother, 


1 Would you knew, tho' not felt, the ex- 
treme dolour that overwhelmeth my 
mind, for that miſerable accident which far 


K K K 


ſent this kinſman of minef, whom ere now it 
hath pleaſed you to favour, to inſtruct you 
* truly of that, which is too irkſome for my 
pen to tell you. I beſcech you, that as God, 


A 


* and many mo know, how innocent I am in 
© this caſe, ſo you will believe me, that if 1 
had done it, I would have abode by it, I am 


not ſo baſe minded, that the fear of any liy- 
ing creature, ſhould make me afraid to do 


am not ſo degenerate, nor carry ſo vile a 
mind. But as not to diſguiſe, fits moſt a 


but cauſe them ſhew as I mean them. This 
aſſure your ſelf from me, that as I know it 
was deſerved, if I had meant it, I would 
never over another's ſhoulders, and to im- 
pute to my ſelf that, which I did not ſo 
much as think of: I will not. The circum- 


Z ee 


* She appeared with a compoſed countenance and chearful logk ; her head was covered with a veil hanging down 


to the ground, her beads banging at her girdle, with a crucifix in her hand. In th 
earls, and other noblemen, where ſpeaking a ſhort ſpeech to Melyil, ſhe bid him fa 
deſired that her ſervants might ſtand by her at her death. Then the earls of Kent and Shrewsb 


e porch ſhe was received by the 
rewell ; and turning to the earls, 
ury, and Thomas An- 


arews, Eſq ; ſheriff of Northamptonſhire, going before her, ſhe came to the ſcaffold, ar the upper end of the hall, 
on which was placed a chair, a cuſhion, and a block covered with black cloth. As ſoon as ſhe was fat down, Beal 
read the warrant, to which the queen liſtened with a careleſs, or rather merry countenance ; after which che exccutioner 


per garments, and coyering her face with a handkerchief, the 


Jaid down her head on the block, which was ſevered from her body at two ſtrokes. She was buried in a royal man- 


ner, in the cathedral of Peterborough, on os I 


afle of king Henry VII's chapel at Weſtmini 
Camden. Melvil. 


„and from thence her corpſe was removed in 1612, into the ſouth 
r, where it now lies ; and a ſtately monument erected to her memory. 


I lle was kin to her by Ann Boleyn, her mother. Rapin. 


© ſtances 


what is juſt, or dane, to deny the ſame: I 


king, ſo will I never dilemble my actions, 


contrary to my meaning hath befaln. I have 
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© ſtances you will be pleaſed to hear of this 


Www © bearer: And for my part, think you have 


Daviſon 


is tried. 


Camdeu. 


Mot in the world a more loving kinſwoman, 
and more dear friend, nor any that will 
© watch more cartully to preſerve you and your 
© ſtate. And if any would otherwiſe perſuade 
© you, think they bear more good-will to o- 
© theis, than to you. Thus in haſte, I leave 
© to trouble you, be ſeeching God to ſend you 
© a long reign.” : | 


' Whilſt Carey was upon the road, Daviſon 
was cited into the ſtar- chamber, to anſwer to 
the accuſation of contempt and diſobedience 
entered againſt him. The accuſation ran, 
te That he bad contemned the queen's orders, 
cc broke his oath of allegiance, and neglected 
his duty. That the queen never intending, 
& (for reaſons beſt known to herſelf) that 
ce the queen of Scots, tho' condemned, ſhould 
ce have been put to death, had, however, for 


et preventing of dangers, commanded a war- 


« rant for her execution to be drawn, com- 
© mitted it to his truſt and ſecrecy ; but that 
« forgetting his duty, had acquainted the 
council therewith, and put the warrant in 
execution unknown to the queen.” | 
Daviſon anſwered, That he was extreme 
& ly ſorry to find himſelf accufed of contempt 
© to the queen, who had loaded him with 


A 
A 


c favours; that he choſe rather to confeſs 


“ himſclf guilty of the crimes he was charged 
« with, than conteſt with her majeſty, ſince 
c he could not vindicate himſelf without fail- 
« ing in the reſpect and duty he owed her. 
« He proteſted, however, he had offended 
« wholly out of ignorance, being perſuaded 
« he had done nothing contrary to the queen's 
« will and pleaſure. He affirmed, that when 
ce the queen blamed him fot making ſuch 


* haſte to get the warrant ready, ſhe gave 


ſome intimation, but no expreſs command, 


e that he ſhould keep it by him, neither did 
« he believe himfelf guilty of breach of truſt, 


c by communicating it only to the council. 
« As to his being accuſed of not recalling the 
« warrant, after ſhe had told him ſhe had 
* changed her mind, he proteſted, it was the 
« opinion of the whole council, that it ſhould 
c be preſently executed, leſt the queen or 
pron ſhould receive any hurt by too long a 
« delay”. | 

After he had done ſpeaking, the queen's 
council preſſed him with his own conteflion, 
and with what the lord treaſurer had teſtified, 
that, doubting whether the queen hnd abſo- 
lutely conſented to have execution done, Da- 
viſon affirmed, it was her intention. Then 
Daviſon, with tears in his eyes, prayed the 
qucen's council not to urge him any farther, 
but remember that he would not conteſt with 
the queen, to whoſe conſcience, and his judg- 
es cenſure, he entirely ſubmitted himſelf. 
After that were made ſeveral ſpeeches, ſome 
tending to aggravate his offence, and others, 
to ſhew he had only acted imprudently. In 
ſhort, he was condemned to be fined in 10,000 
pounds, and impriſoned during the queen's 
pleaſure. The lord Lumley, in his ſpeech on 


of ENGLAND. 


this occaſion, was not ſatisfied with blaming 1587. 
Daviſon ; bur, accuſing chiefly the whole coun . 


cil, ſaid, © Never was there ſuch a contempt 
© againſt a prince heard or read of, that pri- 
« vy-counſellors, in the queen's palace, and 
% when they had free acceſs to her, ſhould at- 


* tempt luch a thing without her advice or 


cc knowledge; proteſting, that it his own ſon 
« were guilty of the like fault, he would be 
ce the firſt to condemn him.“ But it was not 
the qucen's intention to puniſh the counſellors, 
who, probably, had acted only by her private 
orders. And, therefore, to ſcreen them from 
theſe and the like reproaches, the lord privy- 
ſeal told the aſſembly, that tho” the queen, be- 
ing juſtly offended with her council, had leſt 
them to a ſtrict examination; yet now being 
ſenſible, they had tranſgreſſed out of an exceſs 
of zeal for her and the ſtate, ſhe torgave them. 
Thus Daviſon was the only ſacrifice, tho' the 
council was {till mote guilty than he, ſuppoſing 
he had acted contrary to the queen's intention. 
Daviſon remained long in priſon; without ob- 
taining any other favour, than ſome preſents of 
money from the queen, to relieve his wants. 
Camden, whoſe view was not to vindicate 
Elizabeth in any thing relating to the queen 
of Scots, has inſerted in his Annals, an apolo- 
oy, which Daviſon, being in priſon, ſent him- 
ſelf to ſecretary Wallingham, and leaves his 
readers to give thcir judgment of it, without 
making himſelf any remark, The apology was 
woes in the following manner. 5 


© The queen, after the departure of the Daviſon's 
c French and Scotch ambaſſadors, of her own apolog 


ce accord, commanded me to deliver her the 
cc warrant for executing the ſentence againſt 
ce the queen of Scots; when I had delivered it, 
& ſhe readily ſigned it with her own hand; 


c when ſhe had ſo done, ſhe commanded it to 


ce be ſealed with the great-ſeal of England; 
te and in a jeſting manner ſaid, Go tell all 
cc this to Walſingham, who is now ſick ; tho? 
« I fear he will die for ſorrow when he hears 
« jt. She added alſo the reaſons of her defer- 
« ring it ſo long, viz. leſt ſhe might ſeem to 
© have been violently or maliciouſſy drawn 
« thereto, whereas in the mean time ſhe was 
c not ignorant how neceſſary it was. More 
« over ſhe blamed Powlet and Drury, that they 
« had not eaſed her of this care, and wiſhed 
that Walſingham would feel their pulſes 
« touching this matter. | 

«© The next day after the warrant was un- 
« der the great-ſeal, ſhe commanded me by 
« Killegrew, that it ſhould be done, and when 
« I had informed her that it was done alrea- 
« dy, ſhe found faulr with ſuch great haſte, 
ce telling me that in the judgment of ſome 
© wiſe men, another courſe might be taken; 
c J anſwered, that the courſe which was juſt, 
ce was always beſt and ſafeſt. But fearing leſt 
ce ſhe would lay the fault upon me, (as ſhe 
c had laid the putting of the duke of Nor- 
« folk to death upon the lord Burleigh) I ac- 
ce quainted Hatton with the whole matter, 
« proteſting that I would not plunge myſelf 
« any deeper in fo great a buſineſs. He pre- 
« ſently imparted it to the lord ID, 

| (e A 


Camden. 5 
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and the lord Burleigh to the reſt of the 
council; who all conſented to have the exc- 
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1 
declare openly for neither of the two religions, 1587. 
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„ ce but keep himſelf always ready to improve the La 


YI 


cc 


"ol 


ner. 


The king 


of Scot- 
land ſnews 
at firſt a 
great deal 
of reſent- 
ment. 


| Melvil. 


cution haſtened, and every one of them vowed 
to bear an equal ſhare in the blame, and 
ſent Beal away with the warrant and letters. 
The third day after, when by a dream 
which ſhe told of the queen of Scots death, 
I perceived that ſhe wavered in her reſolu- 


cc 
cc 
xc 


cc 


c«c 


mind? She anſwered, no; but another 
courſe (ſaid ſhe) might have been deviſed ; 
and withal ſhe asked me, whether I had 
received any anſwer from Powlet? Whoſe 
letter when I had ſhewed her, wherein he 
flatly refuſed to undertake that which ſtood 
not with honour and juſtice ; ſhe waxing an- 
gry, accuſed him and others (who had 
bound themſelves by the aſſociation) of per- 
jury and breach of their vow, as thoſe that 
had promiſed great matters for their prince's 
ſafety, but would perform nothing. Yet 
there are (ſaid ſhe) who will do it for my 
ſake. But I ſhewed her how diſhonourable 
and unjuſt a thing this would be ; and with» 
al into how great danger ſhe would bring 
Powlet and Drury by it. For if ſhe appro- 
ved the ſact, ſhe would-draw upon herſelf 
both danger and diſhonour, not without 
cenſure of injuſtice ; and if ſhe diſallowed it, 
the would utterly undo men of great deſert, 
and their whole poſterity. And afterwards 
« ſhe gave me a light check the ſame day that 
<« the queen of Scots was executed, becauſe 
te ſhe was not yet put to death.“ 
If this apology be true, one cannot deſire 
a more convincing proof of Elizabeth's diſſi- 
mulation. The point was, not Mary's death, 
for that was fully determined, but rhe man- 
It appears in this writing, that Elizabeth 
would have been glad, the queen of Scots 
two keepers had diſpatched her, that ſhe 
might have been able to clear herſelf, which 
the would not have failed to do, by putting 
them both to death. There remains but one 
ſcruple, which is, that we have this from 
Camden only, whoſe teſtimony cannot be 
reckoned very certain. 8 
The king of Scotland having received the 
news of the queen his mother's tragical end, 
expreſſed a very lively reſentment at the ſame. 
His firſt thoughts prompted him to revenge. 
The ſtates of Scotland, then aſſembled, pro- 
miſed him their aſſiſtance, and there were not 
wanting ſome about him, who perſuaded him 


cc 
cc 
at 
ce 
cc 
cc 
cc 


to join with the pope, France and Spain, to 


revenge ſo great an affront. Others adviſed 
him not to break with England, for fear of 
hazarding upon the uncertain chance of war, 


tion, Iasked her whether ſhe had changed her 


cc 


cc 


cc 


events, time ſhould produce. Carey arriving 
ſoon after, the king refuſed him audience, 
and it was not without great difficulty, thar 
he was perſuaded to receive Elizabeth's let- 
ter. We find, however, in Melvil's Memoirs, 
that ſome lords of the court of Scotland had 
wrote to England, that whenever queen Ma- 
ry ſhould be put to death, the king, her ſon, 
would not highly reſent it; and accordingly, 
Melvil affirms, he quickly forgot it. 
Elizabeth heard that king James's grief be- 
gan to abate, ſhe cauſed ſome of thoſe whom 
ſhe moſt truſted, to repreſent to him, © That 
cin the preſent ſituation of Scotland, there 
was no room to expect that a war with 
England could be ſucceſsful. - If he pre- 
tended to rely on foreign aid, his mother's 
ſad experience might teach him how uncer- 
tain that was. The king of France would 
be ſo far from countenancing him, that it 
was his intereſt to hinder the two kingdoms 
of Great-Britain from being unired under 
the fame dominion ; nay, he would oppoſe 
to the utmoſt of his power, the ſucceſs of 
his arms, for fear he ſhould afterwards aſſiſt 
the duke of Guiſe, who aſpired to the 
crown. The king of Spain in pretending to 
aid him, would only ſerve himſelf, on ac- 
count of his groundleſs claim ro the crown. 
of England, as deſcended from the houſe of 
Lancaſter. 
had made a will the night before her death, 
whereby ſhe excluded him from the ſucceſ- 
ſion, in caſe he perſevered in the Prote- 
ſtant religion, and nominated Philip II. for 
her heir, which will was ſent into Spain. 
He was, therefore, to expect no aſſiſtance 
from Philip, but rather to conſider him as 
an enemy. In a word, if he made war up- 
on Elizabeth, and the parliament paſſed an 
act againſt him, he ran the riſque of being 
excluded for ever from a noble ſucceſſion, 
which he could not fail to enjoy, provided 
« he would but remain in peace.” To all 
theſe arguments it was alſo added, That 
« Elizabeth had an affection for him, and be- 
cc ſides, would think herſelf bound in honour 
« and duty to repair the mother's wrongs, by 
leaving her crown to the ſon, in caſe he gave 
ce her no occaſion to do otherwiſe.” Theſe 
repreſentations had their effect. James ſaw it 
to be his. intereſt to keep fair with Eliza- 
beth, and that, added to the ſentence given 
againſt Daviſon, which was ſent him, ſo ſtifled 


his reſentment, that he ſhewed no farther 
marks of it. 


cc 
cc 
cc 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
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cc 

cc 

cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


When 


Even the queen, his mother, 


his undoubted title to the crown of that king- 
dom; eſpecially as the Engliſh only wanted 
dees a pretence, to hinder a Scotch prince 
rom aſcending the throne of England, which 
therefore he ought to take care not to furniſh 


them with. Some were of opinion, he ſhould 
Yor. IL 


In the interim, Elizabeth hearing the Spa- he queen 
niard was mak ing great preparations to invade ſends a 
England *, ſent Drake with a good fleet upon fleet a- 
the coaſt of Spain, with orders to burn all gainſt 
the Spaniſh ſhips he ſhould meet. This ad- . 
miral's firſt expedition was to the port of Ca- | 

Ccc | diz, 


heir preparations were fo extraordinary great, that Sir Francis Drake ſays, in a letter, the Spaniards had pro- 
viſions of bread and wine, ſufficient to maintain 40,000 men a whole year. See Strype's Ann. That theſe great 
preparations were aimed at England, was diſcovered by Walſingham in the following remarkable manner: He had 
:ntelligence from Madrid, chat Philip bad told his council, be bas diſpatched an expreſs to Rome, with a letter wrote 


wh 
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1587. diz, Where he burnt above 100 veſſels, la- 
en with victuals and ammunition, and a large 
galeon of the marqueſs of Santa Cruz, with 
another of Raguſa, full of rich merchandize; 


coaſt ; after which he came to the mouth of 
the Tagus, where he, in yain, provoked the 
marqueſs of Santa Cruz, by plundering and 
burning the ſhips he found there. From 


thence he failed to the Azores, and meeting 


in the way with a rich carack, called the 
St. Philip, returning from the Eaſt-Indies, ea- 
ſily took her. The proviſions and ſtores which 
the Spaniards loſt at Cadiz, the taking of the 
galeons and carack, and the reſt of the da- 
mages they ſuſtained, obliged Philip to defer 
till the next year the expedition, he had pro- 
jected againit England, While Drake was 
acting in Europe againſt Spain, Cavendiſh 
was doing the ſame in America, having enter- 
ed the South-Sea by the ſtraits of Magellan. 
He plundered without oppoſition the coaſts of 
Chili and Peru, and did the Spaniards great 
damage in thoſe parts. Be 
The ſtates I left, about the end of the laſt year, the 
of the earl of-Leiceſter returning into England, after 
Ns. having ſet on foot his project to become ſove- 
complain reign of the United Provinces, by cheriſhing 
of the earl confuſion and diſcord. Before his departure, 
of Leice- the ſtates began to perceive his deſigns, and 
ſer. the orders he left when he went away, and 
Grotius. yhich the officers, his creatures, punctually 
executed, fully confirmed their ſuſpicions. For 
this reaſon they ſent ambaſſadors to Elizabeth 
to complain of him; but his credit, and the 
queen of Scots affair, which then held the court 
employed, hindered the ambaſſadors from be- 
ing ſo ſpeedily diſpatched as they deſired. It 
even happened in this interval, that Stanle 
and York, who held of the earl of Leiceſter 
the governments of Deventer, and a fort near 
Zutphen, delivered theſe two places to the 
duke of Parma. So, the ſtates no longer 
truſting that general, gave the command of 
their army to count Maurice of Naſſau, the 
late prince of Orange's ſecond ſon. They did 
likewiſe ſome other things which plainly ſhew- 
ed that, having diſcovered the earl of Leice- 
ſter's deſigns, they would not ſuffer him to put 
them in practice, In the interim, the duke 
of Parma beſieging Sluys, the earl returned 
from England to raiſe the ſiege, but had not 
the good fortune to ſucceed ; at laſt, finding 
he was every where miſtruſted, he reſolved to 
execute by force the project he had formed. 
To that end, he would have made himſelf ma- 
ſter of ſeveral places at once, in the heart of 
the country, to keep the reſt in awe. But 
his deſign to ſurpriſe Leyden being diſcovered, 
in ſeaſon, all correſpondence between him and 


the ſtates entirely ceaſed. Whereupon the 


queen was obliged to recall him, and ſend in 
his room, Peregrine Barty, lord Willoughby 


with his own hand to the pope, acquainting him with the true deſign of his preparations, and asking his bleſſing 
upon it; Which for ſome reaſons he would not yet diſcloſe to them, till the return of the courier. The ſecret be- 
ing thus lodged with the pope, Walſingham, by the means of a Venetian prieſt, retained'at Rome, as his ſpy, got 
a copy of the original letter, which was ſtolen our of the pope's cabinet, by a gentleman of the bed-chamber, Who 
took che keys out of the pope's pocket while he ſlept. Welwood's Mem, 785 e e 


of Eresby, but with no other authority than 1587. 
the command of the Engliſh forces. Then the Www. 
ſtates appointed count Maurice their captain 


chandize; general. 
then returning ro Cape St. Vincent, he did 
oreat damage to the inhabitants along the 


In the interim the king of Spain, ever in- Philip II. 
tent upon the project a invading England, prepares 
continued to make extraordinary preparations. erg 
This project was formed ever ſince the queen CaSdeg. 
of Scots had been perſuaded to convey to 

him her right to England, as being the only 

means to reſtore there the Catholick religion. 
According to the received maxim in the 
church of Rome, that a heretick is unworthy 

and incapable of enjoying a crown, Philip II. 
thought he might juſtly claim that of England, 

as being the next Catholick prince deſcended 

from the houſe of Lancaſter. But that the 

reader may the better know the ground of 

his pretenſions, it will be prope 


per to caſt an eye 
upon his genealogy, which ſhews him ſprung 


from the two daughters of John of Gaunt, 


duke of Lancaſter, fourth ſon to Edward III. 


Upon this deſcent therefore, and the queen of 


Scots conveyance and will, he had projected 
the conqueſt of England. Elizabeth, not be- 
ing ignorant of it, took all poſſible care to 
be in a poſture of defence, and both coloured 
their preparat ions with divers pretences. To 
amuſe Elizabeth, Philip ſent and propoſed her 
mediation for a peace between him and the 
revolted provinces of the Netherlands. Eli- 
zabeth perfectly knew Philip's view; and, to 
amuſe him in her turn, accepted the media- 
tion, in hopes, the negotiat ion would give her 
more time to be prepared. She propoſed, 
therefore, to the ſtates a peace with Spain, 
intimating, they could not refuſe to enter in- 
to treaty, without incurring the blame of con- 
tinuing the war out of obſtinacy. She pro- 


y miſed them moreover to have their intereſt as 


much at heart as her own. But the ſtates ab- 
ſolutely retuſed to treat, knowing, by frequent 
experience, that ſuch negotiations were - 
ever fatal to them. _ Nevertheleſs, ſhe ſent 
plenipotentiaries into Flanders, imagining the 
ſtates would be forced, as ſhe hinted, to a- 
gree to her deciſions with Spain. Three 
months paſſed before the place of conrreſs 
could be ſettled. Elizabeth required as preli- 
minaries, a general pardon for the confede- 
rates; that the towns of the Netherlands 
ſhould enjoy all their antient privileges, and 
the old alliance between England and Spain 
be renewed; that ſome good fund ſhould be 
aſſigned her for the payment of what was 
due from the ſtates, and the forces on both 
ſides be disbanded. As to religion, the Spa- 
niards demanded, that, it ſhould be entirely 
as the king pleaſed, ſince he did not hinder 
Elizabeth from ſettling it in her dominions 
according to. her pleaſure, Elizabeth did not 
inſiſt much upon this article, whether ſhe be- 
lieved every ſovereign to have a right to im- 
poſe a religion upon his people, or, to amuſe 


the 
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1587. the Spaniards, feigned to relax that ſhe might 


not obſtruct a negotiation, the continuance 


whereof could not but be advantageous to her. 
Be this as it will, ſhe went ſo far, as to be ſa- 
tisfied that the exerciſe of the reformed reli- 
gion ſhould be tolerated two years only in 
the United Provinces. As for the places in 
her poſlefſion, ſhe refuſed not to reſtore them, 
provided ſhe were reimburſed. Upon theſe 
mutual demands, the Spaniards took care to 


delay the concluſion of the preliminaries, ima- 


gining that the hopes of a ſpeedy peace would 
prevent Elizabeth's preparing againſt their at- 
tacks. They refuſed to come to any agree- 
ment with reſpect to religion; and as for. Eli- 


zabeth's charges in ſupporting the confede- 
rates, they pretended they were to be balan- 


ced by the expences ſhe had put their king to. 
At length; the preparations which were mak- 
ing againſt England in all the Spaniſh ports, 
became ſo publick, that this feigned negotia- 
tion broke off without any ſucceſs, aiter laſt- 
ing till March the next year. 

T have already mentioned Philip's preten- 
ſions to England and Ireland. Ferdinand, the 
Catholick, his great-grandfather, had not ſo 

plauſible a claim to the kingdom of Naples 


The pope 
ſides with 
Philip. 
Camden. 


and Navarre which he ſeiſed, and which ſtill 


are part of the Spaniſh monarchy. But be- 
ſides theſe pretenſions, Philip made uſe of a- 
nother thing, very proper to impoſe upon the 
world, viz. a great zeal for the reſtoration of 
the Catholick religion in the three, ae ee 
of Great-Britain. By that he had perſuaded 
pope Sixtus V. to come into the project, the 
execution whereof would be as well glorious 
as advantageous to both, but of which Philip 
was to bear the whole charge. As for Six- 
tus, he had nothing to contribute, but what 
the popes were wont to ſuppiy on ſuch occa- 
ſions, viz. vows, prayers, and anathema's. To 
countenance, therefore, the king of Spain's 
undertaking, the pope thundered againit Eli- 
zabeth a bull, abſolving her ſubjects from 
their oath of allegiance, and giving her king- 
doms to the firſt that ſhould ſeiſe them *. 


This was the king of Spain, who was now 


ready to embrace the pope's offer. ; 
The invin- He had prepared in Portugal, at Naples, 
cible Ar- and in Sicily, a fleet, called the Invincible 
mad Armada. It conſiſted of 150 great ſhips, in 
Camden. 
pieces of cannon. It was to be commanded 
by the marqueſs de Santa Cruz, but that ad- 
miral dying whilſt the fleet was equipping, 
the duke 1 Medina-Celi was appointed in liis 
room. On the other hand, the duke of Par- 
ma had cauſed an army of 30,000 men to ad- 
vance towards the coaſts of the Low-Coun- 
tries, and prepared a great number of veſſels 
to tranſport them, in order to join the Spa- 
niſh fleet, and land in England. The project 
was to ſtation the fleet at the mouth of the 


Thames, to aſſiſt the troops who were to march 


directly to London. Elizabeth, who wanted 
not good ſpies, having timely notice of theſe 
great preparations, provided for the defence 

* 'The bulls of Pius V, and G 
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which were embarqued 19000 men, and 2630 
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of her kingdom with great care and diligence. 1587. 
She fitted out a conſiderable fleet, which, how.. 


ever, was inferior to that of Spain, both in 
the number and largeneſs of the ſhips, and 
gave the command to Charles, lord Howard 
of Effingham, high-admiral of England, and 
very expert in ſea-affairs, He had for vice- 
admirals, Drake, Hawkins, and Fotbiſher, 
three of the beſt ſea-officers, then in the 
world. On the other hand, Henry Seymour, 
ſecond ſon to the late duke of Somerſet, lay 
upon the coaſt of Flanders, with 40 fail, Eng- 
liſn and Dutch, to hinder the prince of Parma 
from joining the Spaniſh fleet. Moreover, 
Elizabeth had in England an army of 40,000 
men, whereof 3ooo, under the command of 
the earl of Leiceſter, were poſted near the 
Thames mouth. The reſt were near the 
queen's perſon, ready to march where it ſhould 
be deemed neceliary. Beſides this, there was 
in cach county a body of milicia well armed, 
under leaders who had orders to join one ano- 
ther as occafion ſhould require. It is certain, 
there are no trained-bands in the world more 
proper for a bold action than thoſe of Eng- 
land. So in caſe the Spaniards had landed, 
they would have mer with their match. The 
{ca-ports were fortified as much as the time 
would permit, and ſignals were every where 


appointed to ſhew the places where the troops 


were to march. In ſhort, it was reſolved, that 
if the Spaniards made a deſcent, the country 
about them ſhould be laid waſte, that they 
might have nothing to ſubſiſt upon but what 
they brought from the fleet. This was the 
courſe taken by Francis I, in Provence, againſt 
Charles V, with ſucceſs, that anſwered his ex- 
pectations. Theſe meaſures being taken, the 
enemy was expected with uncommon alacri- 
ty, tho” it ſhould ſeem that oa ſuch an occa- 
ſion every one ſhould have been in the ut- 
moſt conſternation. 

In the interim, Elizabeth was not without 1688. 
uneaſineſs. The hour the had ever dreaded The 
was, at length, come. Her crown lay at ſtake, queen's | 
and ſhe was to defend it, without the aſſiſtance Perplexi- 
of any ally. This ſhe had always endeavoured ©* 


to prevent, from the beginning of her reizn, 


by all the artifices her policy could ſuggeſt, 
by fomenting the troubles of Scotland, by 
making an alliance with France, by feigning 
ro marry the duke of Anjou, by aſſiſting the 
Huguenots of France, and the male contents 
of the Netherlands, and finally, by behead- 
ing the queen of Scots. She had ſucceeded 
hitherto, and tho' ſurrounded with enemies, 
had found means to employ them at home, 
and prevent them from directly invading Eng- 


land. But the time was now come that her 


right muſt be expoſed to the chance of war. 
Tho' ſhe was generally beloved by her ſub- 
jects, the was not ignorant, that there were 
many diſaffected perſons ia the kingdom, and 
eſpecially among the Catholicks ; nay, ſhe had 
reaſon to fear, they correſponded with the 
king of Spain, and favoured his inraſion. On 
the other hand, ſhe was not eaſy with reſpect 


ory XIII, were renewed by cardinal Allen, ſent for that purpoſe into the Low- 


Countries. A Cruſade was alſo publiſhed againſt queen Elizabeth. Camden. 
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1588. to lreland, becauſe of the religion of the Iriſh, 
aud the correſpondents rhe pope and Philip 


II. had there. But ſhe was under a ſtill great- 
er concern on account of Scotland. She had 
juſt pur king James's mother to death by the 
hand of the executioner, and if that prince 
ſhould be tranſported with the defire of re- 
venge, he could never have a fairer opportu- 
nity, ſince it was in his power to favour the 
deſcent of the Spaniards, in one extremity of 
the kingdom, by making a diverſion in the 0- 
ther. , a word, if ſhe could not hinder the 
Spaniards from landing in England, ſhe muſt 


neceſſarily reſolve to riſque a battle, the coun- 


try not being proper to prolong the war. All 


this was more than ſufficient to inſpire her 


with a juſt dread, which, however, ſhe very 
carefully concealed. If ever ſhe diſcovered a- 
bility, it was on this important occaſion. Far 


from ſhewing the leaſt taint-heartedneſs, ſhe 


encouraged her people by her looks, her re- 
ſolution, her affability, which made them think 
ſhe was troubled only for their ſakes ; and on 
her own account, regardleſs of the danger. 
In the interim, ſhe looked to every thing with 
a wonderful prudence, and a preſence of mind, 
rarely to be found in the greateſt men, and 
which gained her the admiration and praiſes 
of all the world. Some adviſed her to put to 
death, or ſend beyond ſea, the leading Ca- 


tholicks; but ſhe thought, it would be diſco- 


vering too much fear, beſides that it would 
have been great injuſtice to puniſh men upon 
bare ſuſpicions. She contented herſelf with 
cauſing ſome to be arreſted, and put into cu- 
ſtody, telling them, however, it was only by 
way of precaution, which, inſtead of injuring, 
would ſcreen them from the violence of their 
enemies. | 


As for Ireland, ſhe ſent orders to Sir Wil- 


liam Fitz-Williams, who was then lord-depu- 
ty; diſtinctly pointing out to him what pre- 
cautions he onde uſe to hinder the Iriſn from 
riſing; but above all things, ſhe took care to 
careſs the king of Scotland, and put him in 
hopes of an ample acknowledgment, if on this 
occaſion he inviolably adhered to the Prore- 


ſtant religion, and the intereſt of Great-Bri- 


tain. She repreſented to him, that, in reſpect 
ro England, he was to conſider the king of 
Spain as a dangerous competitor, and that 
the loſs of one of the realms of Great-Britain, 
would not fail of being attended with the 
loſs of the other. But her uneaſineſs with re- 
ard to Scotland was not long-lived, ſince ſhe 
4 quickly the ſatisfaction to hear, that James 
knowing perfectly his own intereſt, had no 
correſpondence with the king of Spain, but 
even food upon his guard for fear of being 
invaded himſelf. 

The duke of Medina-Celi ſailed out of the 
Tagus with the Invincible Armada, the 3d 
of June, and ſteered his courſe towards the 
north. Within a few days, a ſtorm ariſing, 
ſo diſperſed the ſhips, that they could not re- 
join till they came to the Groyne. This acci- 
dent occaſioned a report over Europe, that 
the Spaniſh fleet was entirely deſtroyed. Wal- 
ſingnam himſelf, ſecretary of ſtate, thought 


his intelligence ſo certain, that he wrote to 1588. 
the ſord-admiral Howard, to ſend home four gw 


of the largeſt ſhips, there being no farther 
danger this year. But the admiral anſwered, 
he could not think of parting with- the four 
ſhips, tho? he ſhould be obliged to keep them 
at his own charge, till he had more certain 
advices The better ro know the truth, the 
wind turning to the north, he failed with all 
his fleet towards Spain, with defign to com- 
plete the deſtruction of the enemy's Armada, 
which was repreſented to him as diſabled, 
But when he approached Spain, he heard the 
fleet had not ſuffered ſo much damage as was 
reported. At the ſame time, the wind chang- 
ing to the South, he failed back to his ſta- 
tion at the mouth of the channel, for fear with 
the ſame wind the enemies fleet ſhould ad- 
vance towards England. 5 

But it was the 12th of July before the Spa- 
niards departed from the Groyne, and two 
days after, the duke of Medina-Celi ſent a 
yatcht to notify the ſame to the duke of Par- 
ma, that he might be ready to join him. The 
19th, the Spaniſh fleet entered the channel, 


and the 2oth, appeared in ſight of the Eng- 


liſh, who let it paſs in order to follow it be- 
fore the wind. Camden has inſerted in his 
Annals, a journal of what paſſed in the chan- 
nel till the Spaniards retired to the north. 
I do not think it very neceſſary to copy this 
journal, which beſides is ſomething obſcure, 
and gives but an imperte& idea of the bravery 
and conduct of the Engliſh. , It will ſuffice to 
ſay, that whilſt the Spaniards were in the 
channel, the Engliſh kept cloſe to them, and 
even took ſome of their ſhips. Of this num- 
ber were a galeon, commanded by Don Pedro 
de Valdis, which was ſent to Dartmouth, and 
a ſhip of Biſcay, in which was the king's trea- 
ſure ; but the Spaniards had taken out the 
money, becauſe the ſhip had been fired. 

The 23d of Jaly, the wind being in the 
north, the duke of Medina-Celi ſtood to- 


wards the Engliſh fleet. There was that day 


a ſharp engagement, wherein the Spaniards, 
tho' much ſuperior in number of ſhips, ob- 
tained no advantage. The unweildineſs of 
their ſhips, and the agility of the Engliſh, 


made it eaſy for theſe laſt to ſtand off or on, 


as they ſaw fit, and ſo to balance the ſuperio- 
rity of their enemies. The trial the Spani- 
ards made on this occaſion of the Engliſh va- 
lour and skill in ſea-engagements, began, 
doubtleſs, to give them quite another notion 
of their enterpriſe, than they had hitherto 
conceived. 

In the interim, the duke of Medina-Celi 
ſent daily meſſages to preſs the duke of Par- 
ma to put to ſea with his army. But that 
was hot practicable, by reaſon of the Engliſh 
and Dutch ſhips, poſted advantageouſly to 
hinder the junction. It was neceſſary for the 
Spaniards to approach the coaſt of Flanders, 
to compel them to retire. But the 27th in 
the evening, they were no farther than off 
Calais, where they came to an anchor, being 
ſtil! followed by the Engliſh, who lay within 
ſhot. Here the Engliſh fleet was joined by ; 

go 
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1588. good number of ſhips, not only of the queen's, 
W but of divers private perſons, who had fitted 
| out ſeveral ar their own expence. And now 
the fleet conſiſted of 140 ſhips of war, ſmall 
indeed in compariſon ot the Spaniſh, but, 
however, - with the advantage of moving 
more eaſily, and retiring into the ports of 
England in caſe of neceſſity. The duke of 
Parma, who was to fail from Dunkirk and 
Newport, was ſtill earneſtly ſollicited by the 
duke of Medina-Celi to put to ſea, and make 
a deſcent in England, as it had been reſolved. 
But, beſides that the ſhips which expected 
him, were not yet withdrawn, notwithſtand- 
ing the neighbourhood of the Spaniſh Armada, 
many of his mariners had deſerted, and his 
fleet was ill provided with victuals. In ſhort, 

he could not, or would not embarque. 


Whilſt the Spaniards lay before Calais, the 


Engliſh admiral ſent in the night, eight fire- 
ſhips among their fleet. This ſight ſtruck 


them with ſuch a terror, that inftantly cut- 


ting their cables, they put to ſea to avoid the 
impending danger. In this confuſion, the Ad- 
mira] Galeaſs, commanded by Hugo de Mon- 
cada, having loſt her rudder, floated up and 
down till the next day, when ſhe was taken 
by the Engliſh, after a ſharp engagemen:, 


wherein Moncada was ſlain, Tho the Spa- 


niſh admiral had ordered every ſhip to return 
to her ſtation as ſoon as the danger was paſſed, 
and made a ſignal for that purpoſe, there were 
but. few that endeavoured to obey. So, the 
fleet remained diſperſed, ſome of the ſhips 
being driven to the north, and others upon 
the ſhallows of Flanders, where they were in 


great danger. They had not only to guard againſt 


the ſands, but alſo againſt the Englith, who 
ſo played upon them with their cannon, that 


| ſeveral Spaniſh ſhips were that day diſabled, 


and the galeons, called St. Philip, and St. 
Matthew, fell into the hands of the Zealand- 
ers. At laſt, a north-weſt wind driving the 
fleet upon the coaſt of Zealand, where they 
were very like to be loft, the Engliſh gave 


over the chace, for fear of being expoſed to 


the ſame danger. Happily for the Spani- 
ards, the wind turned to the ſouth-weſt very 
ſeaſonably, and freed them from their diſtreſs. 


But now, perceiving the impoſſibility of exe- 
cuting their project, ane reſolved to return 
otland and Ireland, 


home, by failing round 
and the rather, as ſome of their ſhips had al- 


ready ſteered that courſe. The Engliſh ad- 
miral ſeeing them ſtand to the northward, left 


part of his fleet to have an eye upon the coaſt 
of Flanders, and gave them chace, tho? at a 


little diſtance, till they were paſt Ed inburgh- 
Frith. The courſe they ſteered gave ſome ſuſ- 


picion, that they were ſure of a retreat in the 


ports of Scotland. Whereupon the Engliſh 


ambaſlador, at king James's court, made him 
large offers, and even ſome promiſes, which he 


had not power to make, and which were ne- 


ver performed. 


In the interim, the Spaniſh fleet continuing 
their courſe, ſuſtained ſome farther damage 


do be loſt on the coaſt of Scotland and Ireland. 
Vor. II. | | 
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with the rebels; at leaſt, this was his pretence 


by contrary winds, which cauſed ſeveral ſhips 


5 197 
Seven hundred ſoldiers and maritiers, who 1588. 
had eſcaped to land in the king of Scotland's . 
dominions, were ſent to the duke of Parma 

with Elizabeth's conſent ; but thoſe who were 
ſhipwrecked in Ireland, and caſt aſhore, were 

all put to the ſword, or periſhed by the hands 

of the executioner ; the lord deputy, by whoſe 

orders .it was done, fearing they would join 


to excuſe this barbarity. 5 
Philip II. received the news of the ill ſuc- Philip beat 

ceſs of his fleet, with an heroic patience. He his mi for- 

had ſpent three years in preparing this Arma- tune pati 


har with incredible expence, and, when he ently. 


| 92 Camden. 
heard of the defeat, ſo contrary to his expec- 
ation, thanked God it was no greater. 


Upon the retreat of this ſo formidable fleet, The queen 


England was filled with an univerſal joy. Eliza- returns 
beth ordered a publick thankſgiving for this 59. 
deliverance, to be made in all the churches Camden. 
of the kingdom, and went herſelf to St. Paul's 
in great ſolemnity to perform the ſame duty. 
After that, the confered on the lord-admiral 
a yearly: revenue, in recompence of his great 
ſervice to his country, and beſtowed penſions 
on the wounded. For the reſt, their rewards 
conſiſted more in words than in deeds. 

Sir Robert Sidney, who had been ſent in- King 
to Scotland before the arrival of the Spanith James re- 


fleet, at the time, the queen was afraid king mains firm 


James would think of being revenged, return- Ow - 
ed home when the danger was over. He re- England. 
ported, that the king of Scotland had teſtified Act. Pub 
his ſincere attachment to the intereſt of 'Eng- 
land, and the Proteſtant religion, and had 
told him, «© That he looked for no other favour 
« from the Spaniards, than what Polyphemus 
« promiſed Ulyfles, viz. that he ſhould be 
% devoured the laſt. | 

On the 4th of September died the earl of The death 
Leiceſter, a man little deſerving his greatneſs, of che car! 
if moſt of the hiſtorians are to be credited. cg, 
His death drew tears from the queen, who Camden. 
nevertheleſs orderedahis goods to be fold at a 
publick ſale, for payment of the ſums ſhe had 
lent him. 


Aſter the Spaniſh fleet had left the coal of The affairs 


Flanders, the duke of Parma ſeeing the of the 


enterpriſe blaſted, beſieged Bergen- op- ſcom, Coutries: 


where was an Engliſh governor with a garriſon Camden. 
all of the ſame nation. This ſiege acquired 
the governor great reputation, who by a gal- 


lant defence, obliged the duke, at length, to 


raiſe the ſiege. | 15 
The fame year, ſo memorable for England, The affairs 

was no leſs ſo for France. The duke of Guile; of France. 

grown more powerful than the king, came to Thuanus. 

Paris in May, and by the fayour of the peo- 

ple, whoſe idol he was, obliged the king to de- 

part, having firſt ſeen the furious populace: 

chaining the ſtreets, and preparing to attack 

his «7 Jar the Louvre. This is what was 

called, the Barracadoes of Paris. This inſolent 

action was followed by an agreement, which 


the king was forced to make with the heads C 


of the league, whereby he pur ſeveral places, 
into their hands. But in December following 
Henry perceiving himſelf ruined, if he did nor, 
make away with the duke of Guiſe, and his 
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1588. 
WY 


The af- 
fairs of 
Scotland. 
Melvil. 


The HISTORY Of ENGLAND. 


brother the cardinal, cauſed them both to 
be aſſaſſinated at Blois, where the ſtates of 
the kingdom were aſſembled. Thus he freed 
himſelf from a preſent danger, but it was only 


to fall into another, for this action made the 


league, and the city of Paris openly declare 
againſt him. 2 ; 
As for Scotland, all was quiet there during 
the whole year 1588. So long as the king 
had about him miniſters and counſellors attach- 
ed to the intereſt of England, he generally led 
an eaſy and peaceable life. So, the only thing 
that troubled him this year was his marrige, 
which he could not accompliſh, tho' he paſſi- 
onately wiſhed it himſelf, Melvil inſinuates, 
that chancellor Maicland, who then managed 
that prince's affairs, was bribed by Elizabeth; 
that the gave penſions to mott of the counſel- 
lors of Scotland, and thar her view was to hin- 
der the king from marrying. He had ſent 
ambaſladors to Copenhagen, to treat of his 
marriage with the eldeft daughter of Frederick 
II, but by the arrifice of his miniſters, the am- 
baſſadors power was ſo limited, that it was 
impoſſible for them to conclude. On the o- 
ther hand, whilit this marriage was negotla- 
ting, one Dubartus *, a French poet, ſervant 


of the king of Navarre, came to Edinburgh, 


under colour of paying his reſpects to the king, 
who had expreſſed ſome eſteem for his works, 
and propoſed, as of himſelf, the king's mar- 
riage with Catharine, his maſter's filter. He 
faid ſo many fine things of this lady, that the 


king, by the advice of his council, ſent the 


lord Tungland, Melvil's brother, into France 
to ſee her, on pretence of negotiating ſome 
affair with the king, her brother. The king 
of Denmark hearing of it, and ſeeing more- 
over the limited power of the Scotch ambaſſa- 
dors, believed he was mocked, and gave his 
daughter to the duke of Brunſwick. Melvil 
aſcribes,not without great likelthood, this whole 


intrigue to Elizabeth, and affirms, it was ſhe. 


that informed the king of Denmark of the lord 


Tungland's bein ſent to the court of Navarre. 


1589. 
A plot in 
Scotland 
diſcovered. 


Camden. 


The tryal 
of the earl 
of Arun- 
del. 
Camden. 


for his rare poeſie (et out in the French tongue; which puts it out o 


Soon after, in the beginning of the year 
1589, was diſcovered in Scotland, a conſpiracy 
againſt the king, contrived by the earls of 


Huntley and Bothwell, ſon to John, prior of 


Coldingham, natural ſon of James V. Their 
deſign was to ſeiſe the king's perſon, and com- 
pel him to reſtore the Catholick religion in 
Scotland. It is ſaid, they were excited by 
emiſſaries from Spain. The king prevented 
the execution of the plot by his diligence. He 
purſued the earl of Huntley, who had taken 
arms, till, at laſt, he conſtrained him to yield 
at diſcretion. As for Bothwell, he withdrew 
to his own houſe, where he meditated new 
projects, which I ſhall ſpeak of hereafter. I 
return to the aftairs of England. 

Philip Howard, carl of Arundel, eldeſt ſon 
of the late duke of Norfolk, who had been 
three years priſoner iu the tower, was, at laſt, 
brought to his tryal before his peers, being ac- 


cuſed of conſpiring againſt the queen and ſtate, 1589. 
Camden ſhews, he was convicted at moſt, of Www 


being diſaffected to the government, and too I 
much attached to the Catnolick religion. He 
was, however, condemned to die; but the 
queen gave him his life. 


Elizabeth enjoyed now a tranquillity, to The peace- 
which ſhe had been a ſtranger ever ſince the able ſtate 


3 of Eliza- 
beginning of her reign. The queen of Scot- bn. 


land was no longer in the world; and the king, 
her ſon, in expectation of one day ſucceedin 

Elizabeth, ſtifled his reſentment, or rather had 
entirely forgot the tragical death of his mother. 
The king of Spain was diſabled to make a 
freſh attempt upon England, fince the unfor- 
tunate ſucceſs ot his Invincible Armada. The af- 
fairs of the United Provinces began to be reſtor- 
ed, by the valour and prudent conduct of count 
Maurice, and thoſe of France were in ſuch 
a ſituation, that England had nothing to fear 
from that quarter. The duke of Guiſe, Eli- 
zabeth's great enemy, was dead, his ſon in 
priſon, and the duke of Mayenne wholly bent 
upon revenging the death of his brothers. 
As for Sixtus V, tho? very capable of forming 
great projects, he could not execute Gi 


without the aid of ſome Carholick potentate; 


and the king of Spain, on whom alone he 
could depend, was wholly engrofled with the 


thoughts ot improving the troubles of France. 


As tor the Engliſh Catholicks, there was no. 
likelihood of their ſtirring, at a time when 
they could not expect any foreign aſſiſtance. 


In this proſperous ſtate, Elizabeth having She ſends 
nothing to fear either at home or abroad, had i feet a- 
a mind to thew the Spaniard, the Engliſh gainſt 
could attack as well as defend. But as ſhe Spain. 
was extremely frugal, and an undertaking a- Camden, 


gainſt Spain could not but be very expenſive, 
ſthe ſo ordered it, that Drake and Norris took 
upon them to be at the charge, in hopes of 
making themſelves amends by the booty they. 
ſhould meet with. So, ſhe only found them 
ſhips of war, with leave to raiſe ſoldiers and 
ſailors for the expedition. Drake had already 
tried the Spaniards in America, and the chan- 
nel, and was convinced they were more for- 
midable in common opinion, than in reality. 
Wherefore joining with Norris, and ſame o- 
ther private perſons, they equipped a fleet, 


and embarqued 11,000 ſoldiers, and 1500 


mariners. The Hollanders having alſo added 
ſome ſhips, the fleet conſiſted of 80 ſail of all 
ſorts. Drake commanded at ſea, and Norris 
was general of the land- forces. They took with 
them Don Antonio, who ſtiled himſelf king of 
Portugal, and hoped, by the aſſiſtance of the 
Engliſh, to be put in poſſeſſion of that Kingdom, 
where he pretended to have many friends. 

They ſailed from Pl 


lower-town and carried it by ſtorm. Then, 
they beſieged the upper town; but Norris 
having advice that the Conde di Andrada 


* As this name is thus wrote in Melvil's Memoirs, it was not thought proper to alter it. But there is room to ſuſ- 
pect it ſnould be Du Bartas, a famous poet, who was indeed ſent to Scotland by the kin of Navarre, tho' one un- 
not be ſure it was this very year- Thuanus. Rapin. Melvil lays that king James had this Dubartus in great eſteem, | 


all doubt that it was Dubartus. Melvil, :; | 


Vas 


ſpares his 
life. 


ymouth the 18th of Ap- 5 
ril, and ſoon after arrived at the Groyne, a 
where landing their troops, they aſſaulted the Camden. 
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1589. was approaching with a body of troops to re- 

Wa lieve the place, ſuddenly raiſed the ſiege to 

march againſt him, bur the Spaniſh Conde 

thinking proper to retire, he purſued him, 

and overtaking him ſlew 3ooo of his men. 

This done, he burnt ſeveral villages, and with- 

out returning to the ſiege, re-embarqued his 

troops. The principal detign of the Eng- 

liſh was to exert themſelves chiefly againſt 
Portugal. 

Whilſt they were ſailing towards the coafts 
of that kingdom, they met the earl of Eſſex, 
who joined the fleet wirh ſome ſhips he had 
armed at his own charge, and unknown to the 
queen. Some days after, they arrived at Pe- 
nicha, a little town of Portugal, and taking it, 
reſtored it to Don Antonio. From hence 

Norris marched by land to Lisbon, Drake 
promiſing to followwith the fleet up the Ta- 
gus. The army marched 60 miles without any 
oppoſition, and encamping before Lisbon took 
the ſuburbs of St. Catharine; but as Drake 
performed not his promiſe, and the army 
wanted cannon and ammunition, it was reſol- 
ved in a council of war, to retire. This reſo- 

N lution was taken, becauſe there was no ap- 
pearance that the Portugueze were inclined to 

revolt, as Don Antonio had expected, and al- 

ſo becauſe there was no news of the ſuccours 

he had boaſted of, from the king. of Morocco. 
The army marching towards the mouth of the 
Tagus met Drake, who had taken the town 
of Caſcaes and excuſed himſelf upon the im- 
poſſiblity of performing his promiſe. Some 
days after, the caſtle of Caſcaes ſurrendering, it 
was blown up, and to make themſelves amends 
for the charges of the expedition, the Engliſh 
ſeiſed 60 veſſels laden with corn belonging to 
56 thu the Hans-Towns. Then they went and took 
belonging Vigo, which was abandoned by the inhabi- 
to the tants, and firing the town returned to Eng- 


The Eng- 
liſh ſeiſe 


Hans- land. This expedition did ſome damage to 


Towns. the king of Spain, but was of no benefit to 


Elizabeth, and the booty was not ſufficient to 
pay for equipping the fleet. Beſides this, a- 
bove 6000 men periſhed by ſickneſs. The on- 
ly advantage reaped by the Engliſh was, that 
they were more convinced of the weakneſs of 

the Spaniards in their own country. 
Theycom- The Hans-Towns made great noiſe on ac- 
plain to count of the ſeiſure of their ſhips in the Ta- 
8 gus, and ſent ambaſſadors to the queen with 
anſwer, their complaints. They were told in the firſt 
plwvKuace, that in the patent granted them by 
Edward III. it was expreſly provided, they 
ſhould not import any commodities into the 


dominions of the profeſſed and open enemies 


of England. Secondly, that a neutrality was 
ſo to be ordered, that in affiſting one of the 
parties, the other ſhould not be damaged ; 
and that it was a thing well known, that war- 
like proviſions carried to one of the contending 
parties, were contraband goods, and liable to 
ſeiſure. In the third place, they could not 
juſtly complain of the taking their veſſels, ſince 
the queen had warned them not to 1mport any 
proviſions to Spain and Portugal, unleſs they 
would hazard their being ſeiſed by the Eng- 


1th, 
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This affair was of little moment; but what 1589. 

paſſed in France this year was much more con- www 

liderable. The ftep Henry III. had taken, The aftar: 

in cauſing the duke of Guiſe to be ſtabbed, ſer- 22 

ved only to throw him into greater trouble. 

His ſwearing again to the league in the pre- 

ſence of the ſtates before he diſmiſſed them, 

ſignified nothing. The leaguers, as they 

could no longer truſt to his promiſes and oaths, 

almoſt entirely alienated the whole kingdom 

from him. Hence he ſaw himſelf forced to 

call the king of Navarre and the Huguenots to 

his aſſiſtance, and join with them againſt the 

league. It is a thing very remarkable, that 

this prince, who had ſworn to extirpate the 

Huguenots, and ſolemnly declared he would 

never keep promiſe with them, ſcarce found 

any other ſubjects but the Huguenots in 

whom he could confide. The forces brought 

him by the king of Navarre, and 10,000 

Switzers, 2000 Landſquenets, with ſome horſe, 

which came in ſeaſon, enabled him to beſiege 

or block up Paris with an army of 38,090 

men. But juſt as he faw himſelf upon the 

point af compelling the Pariſians to return to 

their auty, James Clement, a Jacobin monk, 

{tabbed him in the belly with a dagger, of 

which he died in two days. Before he expired, 


he nominated for his ſucceſſor the king of 


Navarre, head of the houſe of Bourbon, who 
aſſumedthename of Henry IV. | 
The league refuſed to acknowledge the new Thuanus; | 

king; nay, he ſaw himſelf deſerted by ſeve- 
ral great men of the late king's party, and in 
order to retain ſome of the Catholick nobility, 
he was obliged to promiſe them, that he would 
within ſuch a time be inſtructed in the princi- 
ples of the Romiſh religion; that is, would 


turn Catholick; for that was the meaning 


given to theſe words. In the interim, he had 
neither men nor money, the Switzers and 
Germans who had ſerved Henty III. threaten - 
ing to leave him, unleſs he would pay them 
their arrears, which he was not able to do. 
In this extremity he had recourſe to Elizabeth, 
who generouſly promiſed him both men and 
money. In expectation of theſe ſuccours, he 
ſtood firm againſt the duke of Mayenne, who 
had forced him into Normandy, and even at- 
tacked him at Arques, but without ſucceſs. 


Henry thought himſelf in ſuch danger, that he 


would have taken the advice given him by ſome, 
to fly into England, if the marſhal de Biron 
had not ſtopped him. At laſt, the Engliſh ſup- 
plies arrived, conſiſting of 4000 men, under 
the command of Peregrine, lord Willoughby, 
and of 22,000 pounds ſtciling in gold. With 
this reinforcement he was able to approach 
Paris, and take one of the ſuburbs of that ci- 
ty; but the duke of Mayenne having entered 
with his army, he was forced to retire. In 
the interim, the duke of Mayenne had cauſed 


the old cardinal de Bourbon to be proclaimed 


king, and himſelf had aſſumed the title of 
lieutenant-general of the crown of France. 
Henry leaving the country about Paris, re- 
turned into Normandy where he reduced ſome 
places to his obedience, after which he ſent 
home the Engliſh forces. | 


| Tho 
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to the queen's expreſs orders; ſuppoſing, that 
ſince he had given the King his parole, no- 
thing could free him from his engagemenr. 


Elizabeth was ſo diſpleaſed with the king, 


and the earl, that ſhe returned a very rough 

anſwer to the French ambaſſador, who preſſed 

her for the 5000 men, demanded by the king, 

his maſter, and left him no hopes of obtain- 

ing them. Ar the ſame time, ſhe diſpatched 

Sir Thomas Leyton, the earl of Eſſex's uncle, 

with an expreſs order to him, inſtantly to re- 

turn, if he would not be entirely diſgraced. 

In the interim, Henry hearing the duke of 

Parma was departed from Bruſſels about the 

end of November, repaired to his army be- 

fore Roan, to carry on the ſiege, hoping to 

take the city before the duke of Parma's ar- 

He ſends rival. Soon after, he ſent du Pleſſis Mornay 
Du pleſſis, to Elizabeth, to try to obtain the deſired 
ſupply. - | 

who can Du Pleſſis, accompanied with the ambaſ- 
obtain no- ſador in ordinary, being admitted to audi- 
thing. ence, and telling the queen his buſineſs, ſhe 


nk engl plainly anſwered, ſhe would not be the French 


was he to expect any other aſſiſtance from her 
than her prayers; that he had demanded a 
ſpeedy aid for the ſiege of Roan, which ſhe 
had accordingly ſet him; bur inſtead of exe- 
cuting their treaty, he had loſt his time be- 
fore Noyon, and ſuffered the Engliſh troops 
to decay, whilſt he was making war in Cham- 
pagne ; that he had given the duke ot Parma 
four months to prepare, and then, a ſpeedy 
ſupply was deſired of her, which would not 
have been wanted, had things been done in 
time. To this ſhe added, great menaces 
againſt the earl of Eflex, ſaying, he would 
have it thought that he ruled in England, but 
nothing was more falſe, and ſhe would make 
him the moſt pitiful fellow in the kingdom; 
that, inſtead of ſending freſh troops into 
France, ſhe was determined to recall thoſe 
that were there. Then pretending to be in- 
diſpoſed, ſhe deſired the ambaſſadors to be 
contented with this ſhort audience, hardly 
giving Du Pleſſis time to return any reply to 
her complaints. But he had taken care be- 
fore hand, and prepared a memorial which he 
would have preſented her, but ſhe bid him 
give it the lord treaſurer. In ſhort, Du Pleſſis 
returned, without obtaining any thing, and 


the earl of Eſſex was forced to go back to 


England, where he found means to appeaſe 
the queen. In the interim, the duke of Par- 
ma having entered France, and being joined 
by the duke of Mayenne, and the young 
duke of Guiſe, who had eſcaped out of priſon, 
raiſed the ſiege of Roan. Henry cafily per- 
ceived by Elizaberh's conduct, the would not 
ſaffer herſelf to be amuſed by his artifices, 
and for fear of loſing ſo neceſſary an aſſiſtance, 
aboured ſo effectually to be reconciled with 
her, that, at laſt, ſhe ſent him 2000 freſh 
men ; but it was not till after the raiſing of the 
ſiege. | | | 
Whilſt theſe things were tranſacting, the 


late duke of Nortolk's ſon, was gone with fix 


4. | 


king's dupe ; neither would ſhe for the future 
concern herſelf any more with his affairs, nor 


of ENGLAND. 

men of war to the Azores, to wait . for the 1591. 

Spaniſh plate fleet, homeward bound from A- 

merica. Having flayed fix months in the Iile Thomas 

of Flores, he was himſelf almoſt ſurpri cd by os, es 
" frunleſs 

Alphenſo Baſſano, who was ſent to convoy ui. 

home the fleet, with 53 ſhips of war. He tion. 

had the good fortune to eſcape the danger, Camden. 

by a timely retreat, but one of his ſhips that 

was not ſpeedy enough, was taken by the 

Spaniards, after a ſharp engagement. The 

Engliſh made themſelves ample amends for 

this loſs, by ſeveral prizes, and, particularly, 

Wy taking a ſhip richly laden, bound for the 

Weſt-Indies, in which, it is ſaid, they found 

22,000 indulgences for the Spaniards of Ame- 

rica. . 


This year the queen publiſhed two procla- Two pro- 


mations, the firft of which prohibited the car- clamations. 


rying of any warlike ſtores or proviſions into Camden. 


the king of Spain's dominions. The ſecond, 
publiſhed in October, expreſly forbid the 


| Og any perſon who ſhould come from 


the Engliſh ſeminarics, at Rome, or Rheims, 

or from a third, lately founded by the king of 

Spain at Valladolid. | 
The war which continued in France, made 1492. 

Elizabeth very uneaſy, becauſe the Spaniards New 

had got footing in Bretagne, from whence they cs x 

might readily make ſome attempt upon Eng- ee Ord 

land. Henry perfectly knowing her extreme 

deſire to dillodge them from that poſt, de- 

manded a farther ala to carty the war 

into that Province. Tho' Elizabeth had ex- 

perienced, that ſhe could not much rely on his 

word, becauſe it was not always in his power 

to make war where he pleaſed, ſhe concluded 

with him, however, a new treaty to this effect. 

That ſhe ſhould furniſh him. with 4000 

men, ſome pieces of ordnance, and a certain 

quantity of ammunition; that he ſhould add 

to the Engliſh troops 4000 foot, and 

1000 horſe, and this army be employed 

to recover Bretagne. Thar he ſhould within 

a year repay all her charges. That he ſhould 

not make peace with the feaguers till they pro- 

miſed to aſſiſt him in driving the Spaniards 

out of the kingdom. That England ſhould 

be expreſiy included in the peace he ſhould 

make with Spain. Elizabeth ſincerely per- 

formed her engagement, and ſent 4000 men 

into Bretagne, by Norris. But Henry inſtead 

of joyning his troops with the Englith, and 

carrying the war into Bretagne, ordered them 

to ſerve in Normandy, whether he was moſt 

preſſed in thoſe parts, or had made the treaty 

only to amuſe the queen. However this be, 

Elizabeth reſented it extremely to be again 

deceived. She often wrote to the king, com- 

plaining of his proceedings, but to no pur- 

poſe. In her anger, ſhe was going to recall all 

her troops; but hearing the duke of Parma 

was Preparing to make a third expedition into 

France, ſacrificed her rèſentment to the good 

of that kingdom, which was in ſome meaſure 

her own, Indeed the duke of Parma was up- 

on the point of re-entering France ; but death, 

which ſeiſed him at the fame time, freed 

Henry as well as Elizabeth from their un- 


eaſineſs. 0 8 
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being informed of ir, wrote to the king, that 


XVII. 


Scotland was then diſturbed by Bothwell, 
who made this year a freſh attempt to become 
maſter of the king's perſon. As his deſign 
was diſcovered before it could be executed, 
he was forced to fly into Eugland. Elizabeth 


ſhe would cauſe thoſe who had harboured the 
fugitive to be ſeverely puniſhed; and yet, 
when James ſent and required her to deliver 


him up, purſuant to their treaty, ſhe evaded 
his demand, being well pleaſed to Keep that 


prince always in a ſort of uneaſineſs, which 
ſhould oblige him to regard her. 


Sir Walter The riches brought by the Spaniſh fleets 


Raleigh's 
Expediti- 
on. 

Camden. 


The 
Thames 
dryed up 
Sept. 6. 
Stow. 
1593. 
Statute 
againſt the 


Non- con- 


formiſts. 
D'ewes. 


from the Eaſt and Weſt-Indies, were a con- 
tinual allurement to the Engliſh, who attempt- 
ed almoſt every year to take them. Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh, with that deſign, departing this 
year with 15 fail, met near the Azores a 
ſeven-decked carrack, 165 foot long, moſt 
richly laden, which he took without much dit- 
ficulty. This prize made him ſome amends 
for his charges, in fitting out his fleet; but 
the contrary winds hindered him from execu- 
ting a more important enterpriſe projected 


_ againſt America. 


There was a ſort of prodigy this ſummer 
at London; the Thames was ſo dried up, and 
the channel fo ſhallow, that a man might ride 
over it, near London bridge. ; 

The parliament meeting in February, 1593, 
paſſed an act which troubled not only the Ca- 


tholicks, but even Proteſtants who differed in 


certain points from the church of England, 


and were called Puritans. By this act, thoſe 
who neglected to be preſent at divine ſervice, 


eſtabliſhed by law, were liable to certain pe- 
nalties, and ſo, not only was it no longer per- 


theleſs there was in this laſt act ſomethi 


mitted to be a Roman Catholick with impunity, 


but even a Proteſtant without conforming to 


the church of England. Thus in ſome meaſure 
were renewed the days of Henry VIII, when 


it was unlawful to ſwerve ever ſo little from the 
religion of the ſovereign; with this difference, 
that under Elizabeth the penalty was not 


death, as in the reign of her father. Never- 


more hard than thoſe of Henry VIII. That 
prince, abſolute as he was, contented himſelf 
with puniſhing ſuch as, by ſome over- act, op- 
Poſed the eſtabliſhed religion; but by this 
new ſtatute, the ſubjects were obliged openly 
to profeſs the religion of the church of England. 
Elizabeth, exaſperated againſt the Catholicks, 
who had made frequent attempts upon her 
crown and even her life, would have been very 
glad to have cleared the kingdom of them. 
On the other hand, ſhe could not endure the 
Puritans, looking upon them as obſtinate 
people, who for very frivolous cauſes bred 
a ſchiſm in the Proteſtant church. Whilſt the. 
was in danger from the queen of Scots, France, 
and Spain; in a word, whilſt her affairs re- 
mained in a ſort of uncertainty, ſhe left the 
Puritans unmoleſted, for fear of uniring them 
in the ſame intereſt with the Catholicks ; bur 
no ſooner was ſhe firmly eftabliſhed, but ſhe 
hearkened to the ſuggeſtions of the clergy, who 
repreſented the Puritans as ſeditious perſons, 
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who rebelled aga inſt the laws, and by their diſo- 
bedience ſhook the foundations of the govern- 
ment. This is not the only time, nor is En- 


gland the only ſtate, where diſobedience in 


point of religion has been'confounded with re- 
bellion againſt the ſovereign. There is ſcarce 


a Chriſtian ſtate, where the prevailing ſect will 


ſuffer the leaſt diviſion, 'or the leaſt ſwerving 
from the eſtabliſhed opinions, no, not even in 
private. Shall I venture to ſay it? It is the cler- 
gy chiefly who ſupport this ſtrange principle of 
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non-toleration, ſo little agrecable to Chriſtian 


charity. The ſeverity which from this time be- 
gan to be exerciſed in England upon the Non- 
conformiſts, produced terrible effects in the 


following reigns, and occaſioned troubles and 


factions which remain to this day, and of 
which, perhaps, there will be no end theſe ma- 
ny years. | agen 


Ihe ſame parliament taking into confidera- Unuſual 
tion the queen's great expences, both in de- ſubſidy 


ſion, and in aſſiſting the French king, and 
the United Provinces, granted her an extra- 
ordinary aid of money; but it was inſerted in 
the act, that ſo large and unuſual ſupply, 
granted to a moſt excellent queen, who made 
ſo good uſe of the publick money, ſhould not 
be drawn into a precedent. The queen co- 
ming to the houſe to give the royal aftent to 
this act, made a fine ſpeech, wherein ſhe forgot 
not to extol her love and care of her ſubjects, 
and her attachment to the Proteſtant religion. 
She ſpoke in lofty terms of the bravery of the 
Engliſh, and thewed how formidable they 
were to all nations of Europe. No perſon 


fending the kingdom againſt the Spaniſh inva- Sranted to 
| the queen, 


D'ewes. 


was ever more maſter of the art of gaining the 


affe ction of her people, by expreſſing an un- 
common value and tenderneſs for them. | 


Amidit all the occaſions the queen had to Suſpicions 
congratulate herſelf upon her good fortune, againſt the 


the itill felt ſome nneaſineſs with reſpect to the 


tranſactions of Scotland. King James began to 


be ruled by ſuſpicious perſons, and the queen re- 
ceived advice, that the Spaniards aſſiſted by the 
Cat holicks, were contriving ſome dangerous 


ng plot, and were countenanced by the earls of 


Huntley, Angus, and Errol. She heard farther 


king of 
Scotland. 
Camden. 


that the king acted not with the vigour ne- 


, , 8 
ceſſary to prevent their projects, and thereby 
gave cauſe to ſuſpect, he was himſelf ſomething 
inclined to innovations. She did not entirely 
rely on that prince; beſides his ſuffering him- 


ſelf to be always guided by thoſe whom he en- 


truſted with the adminiſtration of his affairs, 


ſhe was afraid, he had been inſpired with the 
deſire to revenge the queen his mother's death, 
and that his proteſtations of being ever at- 
tached to her intereſt, where only intended to 
amuſe her. For this reaſon, ſhe ſent the lord 
Borough to give him advice, and deſired him 
to inform her of what he knew concerning the 


plot of the Spaniards and Catholicks. She 


wiſhed, moreover, he would ſhew himſelf a 
little more ſevere to thoſe who endeavoured to 


raiſe troubles in Scotland, and would admit to 


his council only perſons of known loyalty. 
James replied, he would do what the queen 
deſired, as far as his own intereſt, and the laws 


of 


\ . 
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1593. of the land would allow; but withal, he told 
Wa the ambaſſador, that his revenues being ex- 
tremely diminiſhed, he expected the queen to 
furniſh him with means to puniſh thoſe who 
ſhould dare to diſturb the publick peace. He 
alſo required, ſhe ſhould deliver up Bothwell, 
who had twice attempted his life, and even 
ſent Robert Melvil to Elizabeth, to demand 
him expreſly. But ſhe refuſed to ſurrender 
him, and only baniſhed him out of England, 
as the was bound by the treaty of league, 
made with the king. 5 

Bothwell not being able to ſtay longer in 
England, returned into Scotland, and with- 
drew to his own houſe. Soon after, his party 
ſo increaſed, by accidents, which it is need- 
leſs to mention, that he had the boldneſs to 
come into the king's preſence, under colour of 
begging his pardon. James was ſurpriſed to 
ſee him, but was more ſo, when he perceived, 
that his whole court, except ſome of his mini- 
ſters, were Bothwell's friends. He was, there- 
fore, forced as it were to grant him a pardon, 
on condition that he ſhould depart the Kking- 
dom, and not return unleſs re-called. Both- 
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himſclſ on the borders of England; but at his 
departure, he left ſo ſtrong a party in the court, 
that the king was at laſt, obliged, to diſmis 
the chancellor, the lord-treaſurer, and others 
whom he moſt truſted. Bethwell was ready to 
improve this change, but the king broke his mea- 
ſures, by declaring to the ſtates, hc was com- 
pelled to pardon him, and by ceſliring their 
aid to free him from his yoke. The ſtares 
declaring for the king, he recalled his mini- 
ſters, and Bothwell's friends were driven from 
Ora the court. : 

a . In this aſſembly of the ſtates, an ordinance 
ED was made for ſupporting the Proteſtant religi- 
ſuſpect the on, as eſtabliſhed in Scotland; but as the 
king of in- King and his council were ſuſpected of favour- 
_ ing the plots of the Catholicks, this ordinance 
3 was not deemed ſtrong enough by the peo- 
Spotiſ.. ple who thought that in ſuch a juncture, the 

ſtates ſhould have taken more vigorous reſolu- 

tions. However this be, the king's obſtinacy in 
keeping in the miniſtry, about his perſon, 
men who ſeemed to have no zeal for the Pro- 
teſtant religion, give occaſion to ſuſpect, ſome 
dangerous plot was contriving for its deſtruc- 
tion. 
What paſſed in France made Elizabeth no 
5 leſs yneaſy than the king of Scotland's incon- 
23 ſtancy. General Norris was ſtill in Bretagne 
Camden. with the Engliſh forces. He had been promi- 
ſed a place in that province for a retreat, and 
that the duke d' Aumont and Eſpinay, ſhould 
join him; but he was long left there, without 
being thought of. Ar laſt, Eſpinay being ar- 
ver they made together ſome little con- 
queſts, too inconſiderabie to requite Elizabeth 
for the maintenance of her troops, which coſt 
her weekly 3200 pounds ſterling. Thus, 
initead of employing the * to drive the 

Spamalds our of Bretagne, Henry uſed them 

only to keep his enemies in awe, and hinder 
them trom making greater progreſs, whilſt he 


Henry 
continues 
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well accepted the condition, and concealed 


was waring elſewhere. Elizabeth ſeeing her- 

ſelf thus deceived would have recalled her 

troops, but was perſuaded by the marſhal 

d*Aumont, not only to leave them, but even 

to ſend freſh ſupplies, upon the hopes he gave 

her, that the king would very ſoon make a 

powerful effort to reduce that province. | 
The queen's vexation at Henry's proceed- He chan- 

ings was nothing in comparriſon of her con- 5. 5 05 

cern, when ſhe heard he was going to change . 

his religion. At the firſt news, ſhe diſpatched 

Thomas Wilks to diſſuade him, if poſſible, 

from that deſign; but at his arrival, Wilks 

found the thing already done. However 

Henry thought proper to inform him of the 

reaſons of his change, that he might acquaint 

the queen, his miſtreſs, with the fame. All he 

ſaid on this occaſion tended to this, that he 

had changed his religion againſt his will, and 

after as long a delay as poſſible ; but being at 

laſt convinced, he ſhould never be fixed in his 

throne, whilſt a Proteſtant, he had determined 

toembrace the Catholick religion ; that is, in 

other words, having put his conſcience in the 

balance with his crown, he had given it for the 

latter. After ſo expreſs a declaration of the in- 

ſincerity of his converſion, it is no wonder, 

Elizabeth ſhould loſe much of her eſteem for 

him, and the pope and leaguers not confider 

him as a true Catholick, cr rather it is ſtrange . 

they ſhould be fat isſied with an outward ap- 

pearance. Morlant, the French ambaſſador, at 

London, having told Elizabeth the ſubſtance -. 

of rhe king's Fibourſe ro Wilks, ſhe wrote 


the king the following lines, 5 
by | I is hardly poſſible to expreſs the ex- Elizabeth's 
« 4 treme grief and diſſatistaction which has letter to 
ce ſeiſed me upon Morlant's repreſentation of Henry IV. 
c things. Good God! hat a miſerable world — 
« do we live in? Could I ever have thought, 

« fir, that any ſecular conſideration could have 

ce prevailed with you to diſcard a juſt ſenſe of 

« God and his fear? Or can you ever reaſo- 

e nably expect that providence will grant this 

«© change of yours a happy iflue? Or could 

you entertain a jealouſy that the gracious 

Being, who had fo long ſupported and pre- 

« ſerved you, would fail and abandon you at 

« laſt? It is, believe me, a dangerous expe- 

« riment, © to do evil that good may come. 

« But I hope you may be yet recovered to a 
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« better inclination, even the ſpirit of a ſound 


« mind. In the mean time I ſhall not ceaſe 
ce to recommend your caſe to God in my dai- 
« ly prayers, and earneitly to beſeech him 
« that Eſau's hands may not pollute the bleſ- 
ce {ings and birth-right of Jacob. The promiſe. 
6 you make of a ſacred and friendly alliance, 


« I conceive myſelt to have deſired, and even 


« earned at a vaſt expence; but I had nor 
« mattered that, had you till kept yourſclt 
cc the ſon of the ſame father. From hence- 


c forth I cannot look on-myſelf as your ſiſter, 
c in reſpect to our common father, for 1 
« muſt and ſhall always pay a much greater 
c regard to nature than choice in that relation: 
As I may appeal to God, whom I beſeech 

| | « to 
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1593. © to recover you into the path of a ſafer and 
ww © ſounder judgment”. | 


| Your ſiſter after the old-faſhioned 


way. As for the new, 1 have 
nothing to do with it. 


ELIZABETH. 
Henry This was not the only affair Wilks was 
gives the charged to mention to the king of France. 


ueen rea- ; . 
* o He had orders to complain from the queen, 


complain that the late treaty was not executed, and 
of hm, d' Aumont's delay had been very expenſive to 
Camden. the queen. Henry threw all the blame on the 
marſhal, and poſſitively promiſed to march 

himſelf into Bretagne, when the truce for that 

province was expired; adding, that in the in- 

terim, he would adviſe with his council con- 

cerning the place of retreat for the Engliſh 

troops. But theſe were only empty words; 

for the king's intention was not to employ his 

forces againſt Bretagne, before he had reduced 

the reſt of France, but only to uſe the Eng- 

liſh troops by way of diverſion to the duke of 
Merceur, for fear, when he had made him- 

ſelf abſolute maſter of Bretagne, he ſhould 

aſſiſt the duke of Mayenne. Still leſs did he 

intend to give a place of retreat to the Eng- 

lith in that province, left he ſhould find it very 

difficult to diſlodge them. Theſe things trou- 

bled the queen exceedingly, and certainly, 


had ſhe aided Henry only from a motive of 


friendſhip and generoſity, as ſhe would have 
made him believe, ſhe would never have {uffer- 
ed ſuch infringements of the treaties. But it 
was manifeſtly her intereſt ro oppoſe the Spa- 
niard's deſigns, who had a mind to become 
maſter of France, under pretence of maintain- 
ing the Catholick religion. Henry perfectly 
knew, Elizabeth's, policy, and theretore gave 
her only good words, well knowing ſhe was 
concerned to aſſiſt him. At length, the king of 
Spain preparing to exert his urmoſt in ſupport 
of the league, which was declining, ſince the 
king's turning Catholick, Elizabeth readily 
made a league offenſive and defenſive with 
Henry, whatever reaſon the had to complain 
of him. This league was concluded and ſigned 
at Melun in October, and among other ar- 
ticles it was agreed, that a peace ſhould not 
be made without a mutual conſent. 


Heſquet is About this time, it was diſcovered in Eng- 
| hanged. land, that one Heſquet had been ſent by ſome 


| Camden, Engliſh fugitives, to perſuade Ferdinand, earl 


of Derby, to aſſume the title of king, as 

reat-grandſon of Mary, daughter to 33 
VII When this was propoſed to the earl, 
Heſquer added, he might rely on the aſſiſt- 
ance of Philip II, but if he refuſed to do what 
he propoſed, or did not keep the thing ſecret, 
he might be aſſured, he ſhould not live long. 
The earl of Derby fearing to be inſnared, in- 


formed againſt Heſquet, who was taken and 


hanged; but he died himſelf within four 
months, by a ſtrange poiſon which made him 
vomit himſelf to death. His gentleman of 
the horſe was ſuſpected of the deed, becauſe 
he rid away the firſt day of his lord's illneſs. 
The Engliſh fugitives imagining there was 
Vol. IL | BY 
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ſuch numbers of malc-contents in England; 1593. 
that ſome great man's declaring againſt the wy 
queen would be ſufficient to raiſe a genera] 
rebellion. This is not the only time, that, in 

the like junctures, fugitives have flattered 
themſelves with ſuch vain hopes. 

The duke of Parma's death had not entire- The Low- 
ly hindered the expedition deſigned by the Countries 
Spaniards againſt France. Their army had 1 
entered Picardy and taken Nyon, and was e 
returned into Flanders. After Parma's deaih, Fuentes, 
the count de Fuentes and D. Diego d' Ibarra and D. 
were at the head of the council, expecting a Bago 


new governor. While the adminiſt ation of Lara. 


affairs reſted in their hands, they inceſſently Grotius, 


endeavoured to excite troubles in Scotland, by 

aſſuring the Caiholicks of a powerful aſſiſtance 

from the king of Spain. Their project was, 1594- 
to ſend a Spaniſh army into Scotland, to aſ- 2 m 
ſaſſinate or poiſon qucen Elizabeth, and then . 
invade England with their army from Scot- queen of 
land, which the general conſternation upon England. 
her death would render leſs difficult. To Camden. 
execute the deſign upon Elizabeth, they had 3 
caſt their eyes on Roderigo Lopez, a Jew, and Soi ker. 
two Portugueſe. Lopez, the queen's phytician, The con- 
had promiſed to poiſon her for 50,000 crowns. ſpirators 
This plot being diſcovered, the three accom-diſeovered, 
plices confeſſed, they had been corrupted by 
the count de Fuentes, and Don Diego 
d'Ibarra, to undertake ſo execrable a deſign. 


Lopez, however, pleaded in his excuſe, that 


his intention was only to draw money from 


the King of Spain, and that he had even pre- 

ſented to the queen a rich jewel received from 

that prince; but as he had given no intima- 

tion of the plot, his excuſe was not allowed. | 

At the gallows he affirmed; © That he loved and exe- 

« the queen as well as Jeſus Chriſt“. This _ 
FE n. 

was a plain indication that he was not un- 

juſtly condemned. 

Lhe day aſter theſe three villains were exe- Other per- 
cuted, a e one Patrick Cullen, an Iriſh ſons 1 
fencing- maſter, who had been ſent from the A 
bee eee e. to kill che queen, underwent queen. 
the ſame fate. Edmund York and Richard Camden. 
Williams, who had been ſuborned by Ibarra 
to commit the ſame crime, were alſo arreſted, 
and others were diſcovered, who had engaged 
to fire the navy. Elizabeth on this occaſion 
wrote to the archduke Erneit, who had been 
appointed governor of the Low-Countries, to 
demand the puniſhment of the authors. She 
told him, moreover, that to clear the king of 
Spain from ſuſpicion, the moſt proper way 
would be to ſurrender all the fugitive Engliſh 
in his dominions, or, at leaſt, thoſe who were 
concerned in the conſpiracies. But foreſeeing 
that Antonio Perez, who had endeavcured to 
cxcite troubles in Arragon, and was then in 
England, might likewiſe be demanded, the 
rold the archduke, the king of France had 
ſent him to his ambaſſador at London, with- 
out her knowledge, and he had never been aſ- 
ſiſted by ber; but all this was. to no purpoſe. 

On the other hand, the earl of Eſſex recet: ed 

Perez into his houſe, to learn of him the ſe- 

crets of the Spaniſh monarchy, 

It was not only in England that the Spa- 
£40 nia ds 
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1594. niards had the mortification to ſee their pro- 
—＋jed milſcarry ; for in France likewiſe, their 
Henry IV. affairs were in a very ill ſituation, ſince Henry's 
3 embracing the Catholick religion. The cities 
of Paris. and great men who had been for the league, 
Thuanus, returned in crowds to the obedience of the 
king, and all the people manifeſtly tended to 
| ſhake off the Spanith yoke. The 22d of March, 
the city of Paris was ſurrendered to the king 
by count Brifiac, and the duke of Feria, who 
was there, was obliged to take a ſafe- conduct 
from the king, to retire with his Spaniſh 
troops to the duke of Guiſe's army. It was 
then only that Henry ſeriouſly reſolved to 
drive the Spaniards out of Bretagne, who 
were in poſſeſſion of many places in that pro- 
vince. The marſhal d'Aumont having been 
intruſted with the management of this war, 
made good uſe of the Engliſh troops, who 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves with that bravery, 
that the queen was obliged to write to Norris, 
not to be ſo laviſh of the blood of her ſubjects. 
Martin Forbiſher, a famous ſea-officer, was 
killed at a ſiege in this war. Some time after, the 
| queen recalled Norris, to {end him into Ireland. 
Elizabeth's The affairs of Scotland gave Elizabeth per- 
uneaſineſs petual uneaſineſs. She had intimations from 

with rela- | i , | . 
tion to thence, that the Spaniſh faction was powerful 
Scotland. At court; that ſomething was contriving againſt 


the Proteſtant religion, and that the king 
ſcemed to incline to the Popiſh party. This 
filling the queen with ſuſpicions, ſhe reſolved 
to ſend the lord Zouche into Scotland, as well 


to be informed of the truth, as to fortify the 


i 


Engliſh party, and inſtruct king James in 
his true intereſt. This ambaſſador repre- 
ſented to the king from his miſtreſs, that the 
late act of the ſtates was not capable to reſtrain 
the inſolence of the Roman Catholicks, who 
affected publickly to exerciſe their religion, 
and held an almoſt correſpondence with the 
king of Spain. James anſwered, that he 
would proceed againſt the Catholicks by the 
eſtabliſhed laws; and it they refuſed a ſub- 
miſſion to the laws, he would proſecute them 
with the ſword, provided the queen, who had 
the ſame intereſt as himſelf, would contribute 
to the expence of the war. The ambaſlador, 
not fatished with this anſwer, earneſtly preſſed 
him to procure other laws againſt the Catho- 
licks, more ſevere than the preſent. To this 
James, with ſome heat, replied, he was not 
at the queen's command, nor did it belong 


to her to preſcribe in what manner he ſhould 


govern his kiigdom. After that, he demand- 
ea Bothwe!!, who was retired into England. 


"ne affairs But Elizabeth wes very far from giving him 


of Scot- 
land. 


Mclvil. 


this fatis.attion. On the contrary, it was 
probabiy from her tha Bothwell was enabled 
to enter Scotland ar rhe head of 400 men, 
with whom he 1u.priſed the town of Leith. 
He airerwa!. «4 publiſhed a manteſto, import- 
ing, that 
« ſtare, ing by ſome artifice procured ad- 
„ miſſ into the council, gave occãſion by 
& their conduct, to believe, they were form- 


ing deſigns againſt the evangelical religion; 


ce that for ſome time the Romith prieſts had 
« been ſcen running from village to village, 


bons dangerous to the church and 
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* and celebrating the maſs in the moſt pub- 1594. 
lick manner; that they endeavoured to. 


© animate the people againſt the Engliſh, in 
« order to kindle a war between the two 
« nations, which could not but prove fatal to 
« Scotland ; that to give a check to theſe 
« dangerous conſpiracies, he had, with the 
«© concurrence of divers lords and gentlemen, 
* taken arms to drive theſe pernicious coun- 
« ſellors out of the kingdom, or bring them 
« to an account for their actions ; that the 


© thing was the more urgent, as the Spa- 


* niards were going to invade the kingdom; 


and, therefore, he exhorted the Scots to 


« join with him, to prevent greater miſchiefs, 
« and induce the king to favour fo juſt a de- 
« ſign”. He wrote in the ſame manner to 
the general ſynod of the kirk aſſembled at 


Dunbar, and to the Engliſh ambaſſadors. 


When the coherence between Bothwell's ma- 
niteſto, and the lord Zouche's repreſentation to 
the king is conſidered, Elizabeth muſtbe ſuſ- 
pected of being concerned in this undertaking. 


In the interim, the king having aſſembled Camden. 


ſome forces, prepared to oppoſe Bothwell's 
deſigns, who declined not, however, to meet 
him ; bur the rebel, having ſome diſadvantage 
in the firſt engagement, and finding himſelf not 
ſupported, was ſeiſed with fear, and retired 
to the borders. Whereupon Elizabeth forbid 
any to harbour or conceal him. This was 


very agreeable to the Scotch king, who was 


afraid ſhe would think of ſupporting him. 
Tho' Bothwell's undertaking miſcarried, it, 
however, produced a very good effect. James 
perceiving the danger he might incur by a 
breach with Elizabeth, reſolved, at laſt, to 
alter his conduct, leſt his vain projects ſhould 


cauſe him, in the end, to forfeit the Engliſh 


crown. He, therefore, aſſembled the ſtates, 
and prevailed to have the Catholick lords, 
who had appeared too zealous for the Spa- 
niard, to be baniſhed the kingdom. They 
made ſome efforts to reſiſt, but were, at laſt, 
obliged to obey. Then the ſtates enacted 


new laws againſt the Catholicks, and even 


formed an aſſociation like that in England 


ſome years before. One Graham Feintry, 


a zealous adherent of Spain, endeavouring to 
excite new troubles, was puniſhed with death. 

The king of Scotland's change, and the 
vigour he exerted on this occaſion, deſtroyed 
the hopes entertained by the Catholicks, of 


1595- 


engaging him in their intereſt. They, there- Projects to 
fore, formed new projects to place the crown Place the 


of England on the head of ſome perſon de- 
voted to their religion, or, at leaſt, not very 


crown ot 
England 


upon the 


zealous for the Proteſtant. The Engliſh Ca- head of 


tholicks caſt their eyes on the ear} of Eſſex, the infanta 


who, oy had obſerved, approved not the of Spain. 
laws made againſt them; but the Engliſh * 


fugitives in the Low-Countries were for the 
infanta Iſabella, daughter of Philip II. They 
even publiſhed a genealogy, to ſhew, that, 
the king of Scotland being a heretick, the 
crown was devolved to the king of Spain, 
whence they inferred, he had power to diſpoſe 
of it in favour of his daughter. Nor was this 
a bear project founded on the paſſion of the 

Enelith 
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AM tho' he wanted not employment, ſince the 
king of France had declared war againſt him, 
intended to make extraordinary efforts to pro- 
cure his daughter the crown offered her by the 
Englith fugitives. The fame of his preparati- 
ons was now flown over Europe, and produ- 
cCed miſchievous effects in Ircland, where Hugh 
3 O Neal, earl of Tir-oen, had rebelled, in ex- 
in Ireland. pectation of the aſſiſtance promiſed by the 
Camden. Spaniard. This obliged Elizabeth to prepare 
for the defence of her dominions, and to ſend a 
ſtrong re- inforcement to Norris, now in Ireland. 

Camden. 


Henry IV, had, as I ſaid, declared war a- 
gainſt Spain, tho? unadviſedly, if it could have 
been avoided, conſidering the miſerable ſitua- 
tion of France; but Philip II, by his continua! 
and powerful ſupport of the league, had ſuffi- 
cently declared war againſt Henry, tho” he pre- 
tended to make war not upon, but for France. 
However this be, Henry was indiſpenſably o- 
bliged to maintain a war againſt Spain, and, 
therefore, believed, it would be better to at- 
rack Philip directly, than to ſtand upon the 
defenſive. But as France was drained both of 
men and money, it was not eaſy for him to 
ſupport the war alone, and come off with hon- 
our. He had, therefore, recourſe to Elizabeth 
as to his lait refuge in his preſſing receffities' 


And, perhaps, he was encouraged to break. 


openly with Spain, by the hopes of a power- 
ful aſſiſtance from England. To that end, he 
wrote to the queen, that the recalling of Nor- 
ris, and his forces, had broke all his meaſures, 
and he rather expected ſhe would ſend greater 
ſuccours, fince he had declared war againſt 
Spain. Elizabeth replicd, © That {he com- 
% mended his reſolution to attack the king 
« of Spain's dominions ; that this was a good 
« expedicnt to prevent an invaſion, as ſhe had 
« experienced; that as to the recalling of her 
© troops out of Bretagne, he could not juſtly 
“ complain of it, ſince they had not only re- 
ce mained there longer than the treaty requir- 
« ed, but even notwithſtanding the manifeſt 
e breach of that treaty, and the violation of 
« his promiſe; that he had poſitively enga- 
« ged to ſurrender to the Engliſh, the rown 
« of Morlaix when taken, for a place ct retreat; 
but that this very place, conquered at the 
« expence of Englith blood, had been denied 
< to the juſt expectation of the Engliſh, by a 
« fradulent capitulation of the * Fr 
© d Aumont, to have none but Catholicks ad- 
« mitted into it; that he ought not to be ſur- 
e priſed, if ſhe was unwilling to be his Adupe 
ce any longer, ſince ſhe could rely neither on his 
« promiſes nor his treaties; that beſides, the 
cc wanted her forces in Ireland, where there 
« was danger of a genera] revolt.” It is cer- 
tain, Henry's behavour to Elizabeth was no 
encouragement to her to grant him any grea 
aſſiſtance. And, therefore, it was only her 
fear of the Spaniards taking advantage of the 
weakneſs of France, which till kept her at- 
tached to Henry's intereſt, for whom ſhe had 
no longer her former eſteem and regard. It 
may alſo be faid, that ſince his acceſſion to 
the throne of France, he had done nothing 
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tending to preſerve Elizabeth's friendſhip. 1595. 
The queen, in the preſent ſituation of her www 

aflairs, not being able to rely much on the ar. gere; 

king of France, and looking upon all her ex- F<... 

penee, on his account, as entirely fruitleſs, re- heartily 

ſolved to keep her forces and treaſure for the united. 

defence of her own dominions, in caſe they Camden. 

ſhould be attacked by the Spaniard. England 

was properly in danger only from Scotland; 

but the news ſhe received of the charge in 

king James, freed her from all uneaſineſs. 

Thar prince perceiving, Philip's views were 

levelled as much againſt Scotland as England, 

ſaw, at lait, that the beſt way to break his 

meaſures, was to live in union with Elizabeth. 

So, to ſhew that he meant to preſerve this uni- 

on, he publiſhed a proclamation, forbidding, 

under ſevere penalties, his ſubjects on the bor- 

ders to injure the Engliſh, and the queen put 

forth another to the ſame purpoſe. From this 

time he lived with Elizabeth in a good under- 

ſtanding, which nothing was capable to diſturb, 

being ſenſible this was the ſureſt way to aſcend 

one day the throne of England. 

Edmund York and Richard Williams, who York and 
nad been arreſted the laſt year, being tried Williams 
and convicted of a deſign to murder the queen, ee eg 
were executed in February. They confeſſed, en 
that Ibarra had promiſed them 40,000 florins, 
it they accompliſhed their enterpriſe. 

Heory IV, after his declaration of war Henry IV. 
with Spain, formed a deſign of penetrating in- is in a 
to the Low-Countries, and making conſider- fa 
able conqueſts; but he was ſoon ſenſible, his 3 
meaſures were not juſt. In April, 1595, Fer- | 
dinand de Velaſco, conſtable of Caſtile, came 
into Frenche Comte ar the head of 18,000 
men, and threatened the duchy of Burgundy. 

This obliged Henry to lead thither, in per- 

lon, the beſt part of his army. Whilſt he 

was thus employed in Burgundy, the count de 
Fuentes, who commanded in the Netherlands, 
aiter the death of the archduke Erneſt, enter- 

ed Picardy, and became maſter of Catelet. 

Then he beſieged Dourlens, beat the French, 

who came to its relief, and took the town by He de- 
ſtorm. Henry upon this mortifying news, ſent 1 50 aid 
Chevalier immediately into England to demand ., 
a ſupply of forces, for the deience of Picardy, 
according to his treaty with the queen. In the 
inſtructions given to his envoy, he ordered him 

to take care that this ſupply ſhould be ready in 

a fortnight after the date; but Chevalier ſpent 

12 days in his voyage. The queen anſwered, ſhe 

would not fail to fend a body of troops into Pi- 

cardy, as ſoon as they could be ready, to defend 

Calais, Dieppe, and Boulogne. Indeed the ſole 

motive of her treaty with Henry, was to prevent 

the Spaniards from becoming maſters of thoſe 
maritime places; but ſhe had never pretend- 

ed to defend the inland towns of that province, 

for which ſhe was little concerred. This was 

not what Henry wanted, having no defire 

to put the Engliſh into theſe places. He pre- 
rended, that without any diſtinction, the queen 

ſhould ſend him a body of troops, to aſſiſt him 

in driving the Spaniards our of all Picardy. 


At the ſame time, the deputics of the pro- 


vince of Bretagne arrived at London, to de- 
mand 
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1595. mand ſupplies of the queen, without ſpeciſy- 
ing either the number or ſervice, and without 
offering a place of retreat; but this demand 

of troops was rejected by the queen. 
| The pro- The Spaniards, after the taking of Dourlens, 
refofthe beſieged - Cambray, and became maſters of 
Spaniſh that important place. Henry ſeeing himſelt 
conqueſts thus preſſed, ſent Lomenie, ſecretary of ſtare, 
* to Elizabeth, to demand of her a ſpeedy and 
powerful aid. He expected, by entering into 
a league with Elizabeth, to Engage her to 
make war wich Spain in the kingdom of 
France, fo that it ſhould ſeem, ſhe was obli- 
ged to ſend him forces and money, whenever 
e had occaſion, tho' the treaty contained no- 
thing like ir. But Elizabeth had no ſuch in- 
tention, being unwilling to ſend her forces in- 
to France, when her own dominions were in 
danger, or ſo to make war with Spain, that 
all the profit ſhould be Henry's, and the loſs 
hers. Therefore, the told the ambaſſador, ſhe 
could not comply with his maſter's demand. 
Lomenie, vexed with the il] ſucceſs of his ne- 
gotiation, ſpoke to her very haughtily, ar.d 
charged her with being the cauſe of the loſs 
of Cambray, by her having not ſent the de- 
ſired ſupplies into Picardy ; adding, that the 
ſeemed to rejoice at the Aenne; of France, 
bur ſhe might ſoon repent, and by her con- 
duct, be forced to make a diſadvantageous 
er. with Spain. Theſe menaces, and the 
aughtineſs wherewith they were ſpoken by 
Lomenie, entirely offended Elizabeth. Never- 
theleſs, as Henry's affairs were in a very ill 
ſituation, ſhe thought it not proper to deprive 
him of all hopes ot her future aſſiſtance. She 
anſwered Lomenie, however, ſuitable to her 
dignity, but leſs ſharply than ſhe would have 
done at another juncture. Afterwards, when 
he demanded a ſecond audience, her anſwer 
was, that ſhe would acquaint the king of 


France, by her ambaſlador, with her reaſons 


for keeping her troops and money. _ 
Elizabeth Elizabeth's refuſal offended Henry's coun- 
cold to the cil, in which the leaguers had now to a great an 
22 of influence. Several adviſed him to make a ſepa- 
Camden, Fate peace with Spain, ſince he could hope for 
no aſſiſtance from Elizabeth. "They ſeemed to 
talk as if the had been obliged to ſend forces 
to Henry, whenever they were demanded, 
and had violated her engagements. This was, 
doubtleſs, what was inteded by the league. 
"The French had reckoned to manage her as 
they pleaſed, but being diſappointed, were 
very angry with her. Beſides, Henry's coun- 
ci] being moſtly compoſed of the declared 
enemies of the Proteſtant religion, and of 
whom ſome had been the moſt zealous leaguers, 
conſidered Elizabeth not as a friend, whom 
they were hereafter to regard, bur as a tem- 
rary friend, from whom they were to draw 
all poſſible advantages. It was not without 
reaſon, that Elizabeth miſtruſted the king of 
France, who, to obtain his abſolution from 
the pope, had ſubmitted to terms unbecom- 
ing a king, a d tending to the ruin of the 
Proteſtants, thereby ſhewing, he no longer 
conſidered them as his friends. It was not, 
therefore, proper for her to aſſiſt powerfully, 


Spaniards. : 
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a friend, who was only ſo in name. Where- 1595. 
fore ſhe left him to manage his affairs as he Wy 


pleaſed, without giving herſelf any concern. 


Beſides, ſhe could expect from him only a bare 
diverſion to the arms of Spain, which, pro- 
bably, would laſt no longer than required by 
the intereſt of France. Henry's conduct 
gave her no room to expect any thing far- 
ther ſince he had left the Spaniards un- 
moleſted in Bretagne, tho' her gtcateſt dan- 
ger was from thence. And, indeed, in July 
this year, the Spaniards, who were ſettled in 
Bretagne, made a deſcent in Cornwall, and 
burnt ſome villages. Tho' this expedition 
was inconſiderable, it, however, obliged Eli- 
zabeth to be upon her guard, and demonſtrat- 
ed the neceſſity of diſlodging the common ene- 
my from that province. But the intereſt ot 
England was not the motive of Henry's ac- 


tions. | 


It was not of Elizabeth only that the king of Henry 
France complained after the loſs of Cambray. complains 
He accuſed alſo the ſtates of the United Pro- Sung 
vinces ot violating their alliance with him, in Camden 
ſuffering a town of that importance to be 
taken, and threatened to make a ſeparate 
peace. The ſtares, ſeeing the advantage of a 
war between France and Spain, appealed the 
king with a round ſam of money, two regi- 
ments, and a conſiderable quantity of corn. 

This proceeding of the ſtates cauſed Eliza- Elizabeth 
beth to tell them, ſince they had money enough demands 
to lend the king of France, they were, doubt- 3 
leſs, able to pay their debts, and, therefore, ber debt. 
ſhe demanded to be reimburſed of what the Camden. 
had advanced for them; adding, that unleſs 
ſpeedy farisfaction was given her, by a dif- 
charge of part of the debt, and an aſſurance 
of the remainder within ſuch a time, ſhe would 
take proper meaſures to do herſelf juſtice. 

The ſtates being thus preſſed, had recourſe to 
prayers and ſubmiſſions to appeaſe her. They 
repreſented, that the ſtate of their affairs did 
not permit them to ſatisfy her. But as ex- 
cuſes ſignified little, they urged their treaty 
with her, by which they were not obliged to re- 


pay her, till the end of the war. She anſwered, that 


when ſhe aſſiſted them, they were reduced to 
a deplorable ſtate, and ſhe ſhewed her boun- 
ty and genetoſity, in not requiring a reimburſ- 
ment till after the peace, becauſe it was not 
likely, they ſhould be able to pay her before ; 
but ſince they were rich enough to lend the 
king of France money, it was evidently in 
their power to reimburſe her; that, therefore, 
the article of the treaty on which they inſiſted, 
ought naturally to be thus interpreted, That 
e they ſhould not be in a condition to repay 
« her before the concluſion of the war.” 
There were great and even warm conteils up- 
on this ſubject ; but, at laſt, the affair was ad- 
juſted for a time, on theſe conditions; that 
the ſtates ſhould promiſe for the furure, to 


pay the Engliſh forces in their ſervice, and join 


the queen's fleet, with a certain number of . 2 
ſhips, in caſe ſhe ſhould be attacked by the 200 cons 


the Hanſe 


Elizabeth had alſo a conteſt to maintain with +... 
the Hanſe-Towns, who complained to 


the Cadet 
dict 
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ward III. As this affalr was more warmly 


puſhed ſome years after, I ſhall have occaſion 


to ſpeak of it elſewhere. 
Sir Wal- 


ter Ka- his own charge, a ſecond expedition into 
leigh goes | 


upon ah» America, from which he reaped no great ad- 
cond voy- vantage. The queen likewiſe fitted out 26 


age imo fhips to carry the war into that country, under 
—_— the command of Sir Francis Prake, and Sir 
Amden. 


John Hawkins ; but as the Spaniards had ta- 
ken great precautions, the Engliſh admirals 
performed nothing memorable ; nay, they 
both died in this expedition. 

The affairs Norris, as I ſaid, was diſpatched into Ire- 
of Ireland. land to command the forces againſt the re- 
Camden. bels, at the head of which was the earl of 
| Tir-oen. The jealouſy which aroſe between 


that general and the lord Ruſſel, lieutenant 


of Ireland, was the reaſon, the Engliſh made 
no greater progreſs in that kingdom. The 
el of Tir-oen even obtained a truce, upon 
giving hopes he would lay down his arms, and 
ſubmit to the queen; but this was only a feint 
to gain time till the arrival of the ſuccours pro- 
miſed him from Spain. The war was conti- 
nued for ſome years; but my defign is not to 
relate the Iriſh affairs, which would requite 
à ſepatate hiſtory; beſides, the manner in 
which hiſtorians deliver them is ſo confuſed, 
and the Iriſh names as well of perſons as places 
are fo barbarous and hard to remember, that 
it is difficult to form a clear idea of this 

war. | 
1596, Whatever reſolution had been made by Eli- 
The ſuc- zabeth to concern herſelf no more with the af- 
ceſs of the fairs of France, ſhe was; however, forced to 
m_ take other meaſures, by teaſon of the great 
France, ſucceſs of rhe Spaniſh arms in that kingdom. 
Thuanus. Cardinal Albert of Auſtria, who had ſucceeded 
his brother Erngft in the government of the 
Low-Countries,” arrived there the beginuing of 
the year 1596. He immediately made great 
pararions as if he intended to relieve La 
ete, which had been for ſome time blockaded 
by the French king, and, at laft, 3 in 
form ; but ſuddenly, after throwing ſuccours 
into the town, the archduke marched to Ca- 
lais and inveſted it. This place had been for- 
merly of great repute, bur whether from the 
change in the method of befieging towns, or 
from being neglected ſince it was recovered 
by France, it was now of little note. Henry 
alarmed at this fiege, diſpatched Sancy into 
England to demand ſuccouts. The marthal de 
Bouillon quickly followed him, and ſo preſſed 
the queen, that ſhe ordered 8000 men to be 
ready under the command of the earl of Eſ- 
fex ; bur the required, in caſe the fiege was 
raifed by the Engliſh, to have the town deli- 
vered to them, ſince it was in effect loſt to 
France. The marſhal and Sancy evaded this 
demand, by ſaying, they had no inſtructions 
upon that ſubjeët, knowing, at the worſt, the 
king had rather fee the place in the hands of 
the Spaniards than reſtored to the Engliſh. 
= —_— that the relief of Calais 
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1595. diet of the empire, that their corn was ſeiſed 
by the Engliſh in Portugal, and their privile- 

ges infringed, formerly e them by Ed- 


This year, Sir Walter Raleigh made, at 
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vas too preſſing to allow time to diſcuſs that 1596. 


propoſal, they ſo managed, thar the queen 
gave orders for the imbarquation of the troops. 
But at the ſame time, news came that the place 
was taken, after a reſiſtance but of 12 days. 
Then, the archduke alſo took Atdres with 
the ſame eaſe. This was the ſixth place taken 
from France by the Spaniards, within a year. 
The ſucrours deſigned for Calais not having 
been ready in time, the new levied troops 
were diſmiſſed ; but the queen lent money to 
wy on the ſecurity of his two ambaſla- 
Or. | | 

In the interim, the queen having advice, Elizabeth 
that the king of Spain was preparing to invade fende a 
England and Ireland, reſolved to prevent him. * 
For this purpoſe, ſhe fitted our a fleet of 50 Spain. 
fail, with 22 Dutch ſhips, and 7000 ſoldiers, Camdcn; 
Charles Howard commanded as admiral, and 
the earl of Eſſex was appointed general of the 
land forces. _ | | 

The fleet ſailed from Plymouth the begin- An expe: 
ning of June, and kept a diſtance from the dition of 
coaſts of France and Spain for fear of alarm- = Sg 
ing the Spaniards, the commanders intend- a. e 
ing to ſurpriſe Cadiz, It was with great joy June z. 
that they learned frem the maſter of an Itith Camden. 
veſſel returning from that port, that every thing 
there was in the greateſt ſecurity; that the 
garriſon was full of thips of war, galeons, gal- 
lies, and merchant- men freighted for the In- 
dies. This neus filling tliem with hopes, they 
arrived the 2oth of June, on the weft fide 
of the Ille of Cadiz, and at their approach the 


| Spaniſh ſhips retired to the Puntals. The next 


day, the Engliſh attacked them with great re- 
ſolution, but met with ſo warm a reception, 
that the fight laſted from bteak of day till hoon ; 
at laſt the Spaniards defparing to make a long- 
er defence, reſolved ro ſink their ſhips, and 
eſcape to land. Their admiral ſhip, called the 
St. Philip, was burnt to aſhes, with two others 


near her, rhe Spaniards themſelves ſetting it 


on fire to prevent its falling into the hands of 
the Engliſh. The St. Matthew and St. An- 
drew were taken, and moſt of the others ran 
aſhore. | 

During the engagement ar ſea, the earl of 
Eſſex with 800 men landed at the Puntals, and 
matched directly to Cadiz. Three or 400 paces 
from the city, he met with 500 Spaniards, 
who, when they ſaw him, retited into the 
town, and were fo cloſely purſued, that the 
Engliſh had like to have entered with them. 
The conſternation was ſo great in the town, 
that before any meaſures could be taken for its 
defence, the Engliſh had time to force the gate 
and throw themſelves into the town. Tho' 
they found ſome reſiſtance in the ſtreets, yet 
in half an liour they made themſelves maſters 
of the market- place. Then the garriſon and 


inhabitants retired into the caftle and town- 


houſe, but the ſame or the following day, were 
obliged to ſuttender. By the capitulation, 
they were to have their lives on payment of 
70,000 ducats, for which four principal eiti- 
zens were given in hoftage. The town being 
thus in the power of the Engliſh, the eart of 
E flex turned out all the inhabitants, and then 
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1596. ordered to be carried on board a great quan- 
WV tity ot ſilver, ammunition, and cther valuable 
things, beiides what the ſoldiers had plun- 

dered. | 

On the other hand, admiral Howard ſeat 

Sir Walter Raleigh to barn the merchant-ſhips 

at Port-Real The admiral was offered 
2,000,000 of ducats for their ranſom, but re- 

jected the offer, ſaying, he came to burn and 

not to ranſom the ſhips. In the interim, the 

duke of Medina found means to unload ſome 
of rheſe thips, and fire others to deprive the 
Engliſh of their riches. Beſides the merchant- 

men, the king of Spain loit rwo galeons, taken 

by the Engliſh, with above 100 braſs guns, 

13 men of war, 11 ſhips freighted for the 

Indies, and 13 others, without reckoning the 
ſtores prepared for the intended expedition 
againſt England. The Engliſh eſtimated his 

loſs, at 20,000,000 of ducats. 

The earl of Eſſex propoſed in a council of 
war to keep Cadiz, and even offered to ſtay 
there, provided he might have 400 men, and 
three months proviiions ; but his advice was 
not followed, every one being impatient to re- 
turn with his plunder to England. So the 
fleet fer fail, after burning the town with 
ſome adjacent villages. While the fleet was 
failing for England, a north wind ariling, the 
earl of Eſſex propoſed to ſteer for the Azores, 
and wait for the Indian caracks; but he was 


not heard, every one fearing to loſe what he 
had gained. 
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A mortifi- The queen received theſe brave men with 
dend be great marks of eſteem, and expreſſed her ac- 
zee a nowledgment of the ſervice they had done 
Eſſex. her; but the earl of Eflex met with a mortifi- 


Camden. cation on his arrival at court, for, having be- 
fore his departure, recommended Sir Thomas 
Bodley ro be ſecretary of ſtate, the queen, 
without regarding his recommendation, had 
conferred that office on Sir Robert Cecil, the 
lord treaſurer's ſon, who was not his friend. 
Some days after, he had alſo the vexation to 
ſee Francis Vere made governor of the Briel, 
tho* he had ſtrongly ſollicited for another. This 
convinced him that his credit was declining, 
and his uneaſineſs at it engaged him in extra- 

vagant projects which coſt him his lite. 

The king of Spain having been for ſome 
demands time unable to purſue his projects againſt Eng- 
payment of land, Elizabeth renewed her applications to 
the ſtates. * 

Grotius, the ſtates of the United Provinces, for payment 
of her arrears. The ſtates, to be excuicd, al- 
ledged the {ame reaſons as before, which were 
no better received. The queen ſaid, it was 

unjuſt her payment ſhould depend on a peace, 
which the ſtates might defer as long as they 
pleaſed. That beſides, the treaty ſhe had 

made with them, contained in expreſs terms, 
that the war ſhould continue no longer than 
ſhe ſaw convenient ; bur the ſtates pretended, 
this article was inſerted in the treaty only in 
honou: to her. This conteſt held, till the re- 
port of new prepararions in Spain for an in- 
vaſion of England, cauſed the queen to ceaſe 
by degrees her ſollicitations. The truth is, 
the ſtates delayed to pay her, not ſo much 
out of inability, as to keep her always attach- 


e 


with ſome additional articles which concerned 


ſovereigns, but as aſſociated towns which had 


of ENGLAND. 


ed to their intereſt. On the other hand, the 1596. 
3 did not make theſe preſſing inſtances .= 


rom want of money, but becauſe ſhe would . 
not have her payment depend on the ſucceſs of 
the affairs of her debtors. They were then 
able to pay, but ſhe knew not what alterations 
time might produce. 0 5 

When the marſhal de Bouillon was ſent in- A new 
to England to demand aid, he had made ſome treaty be- 
propoſal of a ſtricter alliance between France P ind 
and England; but the French king had ne- England. 
glected this affair, becauſe he ſaw Elizabeth Thuanus. 
upon her guard, and unwilling to furniſh him | 
with either men or money, but upon good 
grounds. In the interim, the deſigns and pre- 
parat ions of the Spaniards becoming publick, 
Henry believed, Elizabeth would be more 


tractable, and he might treat with her upon 


better terms. In this belief he diſpatched the 
marſhal de Bouillon and Sancy into England, 
to negotiate with the queen a league offenſive 
and defenſive. The treaty was. ſoon conclu- 
ded, for the queen was afraid, the ill ſituation 
of the king's affairs would force him to a ſe- 
parate peace with. Spain. The principal ar- 
ticles of this league were, that the queen 
ſhould furniſh 4000 men for the defence of 
Picardy and Normandy ; that the king of 
France, in caſe the queen was invaded, ſhould 
find rhe like number for the detence of Eng- 
land, not to ſerve above 50 miles from the 
ſea. That neither of the two crowns ſhould. 
make peace without the conſent of the other. 
By a ſecret article it was agreed, that Eliza- 
beth thould this year furniſh no more than 
2000 men. Very probably, - Elizabeth con- 
cluded this league with France, with the ſole 
view of keeping Henry engaged in the Spa- 
niſh war, by means of the ſupplies ſhe was to 


ſend him. But it is unlikely, ſhe expected 


the ſame aſſiſtance in caſe of need, becauſe 
Henry could not himſelf be without the Eng- 
liſh auxiliaries. On the other hand, Henry 


knowing, that Elizabeth had conſented to 


this treaty from the ſole motive of intereſt, 
{crupled not to act on the ſame motive; that 
is, to uſe the queen's aſſiſtance, till he could 
with honour diſengage himſelf from a war, 
he had ſo unſeaſonably declared againſt Spain. 
There are few leagues but what have the like 
foundation; wherefore they are commonly 
ſeen to ceaſe, when the intereſt of one of the 
parties begins to change. The ſtates of the 
United Provinces entered into this league, 


them in particular; bur Elizabeth's jealouſly 
of their attachment to France retarded ſome 
time the concluſion of their treaty. She pre- 
tended, they ought not to come into it as 


put themſelves under her protection; but the 
king of France prevailed with her to deſiſt 

from this pretenſion. | 

Philip II. was enraged to be prevented by The kin 
Elizabeth, and ro be unable to deſend his own of Spain 
dominions, he who had, his whole lite, been ſo 2 Gb 
greedy of thoſe of others. So, reſolving for td con- 
neither to deſiſt from his deſigns, nor ſuffer quer Eng- 
Elizabeth to enjoy the fatisiaction of her happy land. 

| ſucceſs, Camden. 


Book XVII. 


1596. ſucceſs, he determined to make another ef- 
A fort, not only to be revenged of Elizabeth, but 
alſo to conquer England, Tho? he had recei- 

ved great damage from the Engliſh, yet as it 

was only in one of the places where he had 

made his preparations, he ſtill believed him- 

ſelf in condition to purſue his projects. He, 
therefore, aſſembled all the ſhips he had left, 
treighted many foreign ones, and, by this 

means, had a formidable fleet, when Eliza- 

berth thought him entirely unable to act againſt 

her. This fleet ſailed from Lisbon to take up 

the land- forces at Fariola, and then ſteered di- 

realy for England; but a violent ſtorm ariſing 

in the midſt of the voyage, ſeveral of rhe ſhips 

were loft, and the reit ſo diſperſed, that the 


fleet was rendered unferviceable for this year. 


Thus Elizabeth had the pleaſure to hear it was 
unable to hurt her, beiorc ſhe knew of its ſail- 
ing; but not to be expoſed again to the like 


danger, ſhe took care to fortify the places 


where the Spaniards could moſt eaſily have 


landed, if Heaven had not blaſted their pro- 
jects. 1 


1597- In the beginning of the year 1597, during 
The battle à «ſt ſevere winter, prince Maurice gained a 
of Turn- 


bout in the battle, againſt the Spaniards, at Turnhout; 
Low- but on the other fide, in March, Hernando 
Countries. Tellez Portocarrero, governor of Dourlens, 
| Mezera found means to ſurpriſe Amiens. 
dent diſturbed the ſecret negotiations of peace, 
which by the mediation of the pope were on 
foot, between Henry and Philip. The trea- 
ty was now well advanced without Elizabeth's 
knowing any thing of it, notwithitancing 
Henry's late 'treaty with her, of which the 
principal article was, that no peace ſhould be 
| made without a mutual conſent. _ 
Philip Philip II. relying on a ſeparate peace with 
forms de- France, had reſolved to make an effort againſt 
_— Ireland, where he had correſpondents, and 
3 | 
Camden. The notice the queen received of ir, made her 
reſolve to prevent him, as ſhe had often done 
with ſucceſs. For this purpoſe, the equipped 
a fleet of 120 veſſels, with 6000 land for- 
ces, and gave the command to the earl of Eſ- 
ſex. The earl's project was to fail to the 
Groyne, and deftroy the armament prepa- 
ring there, then to wait at the Azores for the 
Spaniſh fleet returning from the Indies; but 
contrary winds, ſtorms, and a quarrel between 
the earl of Eſſex and Sir Walter Raleigh, broke 


theſe meaſures, and the fleet returned to Eng- 


land, without any memorable action. It is, 
needleſs, therefore, to be more particular, con- 
cerning an expedition from which Elizabeth 
received but little advantage. I ſhall only 
ſay, that whilſt the Englith were returning, a 
Spaniſh fleet from Fariola was ſteering the 
ſame courſe, in order to make a deſcent in 
Cornwall; but a tempeſt from the north fo diſ- 
perſed the two fleets, that they could not even 
get ſight of each other. 
The ear! The earl of Eſſex being returned to court 
of Eſſex in about the end of October, met with a freſh 
ill 3 cauſe of diſcontent. The queen had created 
aut che. admiral Howard, earl of Nottingham, and in- 


court. . h L n 
Camden. ſerted in his patent, that ir was for his ſervi- 
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Hanſe- Towns by the abu 


This acci- 


even prepared a fleet to execute his deſign. 
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ces to his country in 1588, againſt the fleet of 15 97. 


Spain, and afterwards, in taking the town o. 


Cadiz jointly with the earl of Eſſex. This 
patent offended the earl, who thought himſelf 
aftronted by the queen, in her aſcribing any 
ſhare of the taking of Cadiz to the admiral. 
Befides, by this creation the new earl of Not- 
tingham was to take place of him by an a& 
of Henry VIII, which gave the precedence to 
the lord high-ſteward, the lord chancellor, the 


lord treaſurer, the lord preſident, the lord pri- 


vy-ſeal ; the lord chamberlain, the lord high- 


conſtable, the earl-marſha), the lord high-ad- 


miral, and the lord ſteward, who are called 


the great officers of the crown, before all the 


pcers of equal degree; but the queen, to aſ- 
{wage his reſentment, created him earl-mar- 


hal of England, which preſerved to him the 


precedence of the lord high- admiral. 

The Hanſe-'Towns, as Ifaid, had made great The dif- 
complaints to the diet of the empire, concern- pute of 
ing the corn taken from them in Portugal, the Hanſe- 
and their privileges loſt in England. Eliza- e 225 
beth ſent an ambaſſador to the diet, to anſwer Camden. 
theſe accuſations. He ow ge eure that the 

| e of their privileges, 
had cauſed them to be annulled by an act of 
parliament in the reign of Edward VI; that 
aiterwa.ds Mary had for a time ſuſpended the 
execution ot that act; but, ar laſt, eren in her 
reign, thoſe privileges had been entirely abo- 
lithed, for which he alledged ſeveral reaſons 
mentioned in Edward's reign. That as to the 
ſciſure of their ſhips in Portugal, they were 
ireighted with proviſions for the Spaniards, 
and by the law of nations the Engliſh could 
ſeiſe proviſions which were carrying to their 
enemies, and even confiſcate the ſhips which, 
however, were reſtored to the owners. This 
affair ſcemed ſuppreſſe d, and it had not been 
mentioned for two years, when ſuddenly the 
emperor, at the ſollicitation of the Hanſe- 
Towns, prohibited the commerce of the Eng- 
liſh merchants, called the Adventurers, with 
the empire, This obliged the queen to pro- 
hibit the commerce of the Hanſe-Towns in 


England. | 


In the inteiim, the king of France was Henry de- 
greatly embarraſſed, ſince the Spaniards were mands ſuc- 
become matters of Amiens, from whence they gi 2 1 
could make incurſions to the gates of Paris. _ 
He reſolved, therefore, at any rate, to reco- 
ver this place, and formed the ſiege about the 
end of May. At the ſame time, he ſummon- 
ed queen Elizabeth to ſend him 4000 men, 
according to their treaty. The queen an- 
ſwered, the was ready to ſend the forces, pro- 
vided he would pay them, becauſe her expen- 
ces in equipping a fleet, and maintaining an 
army in Ireland, rendered her unable. Trœops 
without money did not ſuit with Henry, who'e 
exchequer was exhauſted. Wherefore to in- 
duce Elizabeth to comply with his demand, he 
ordered her to he told, that offers of peace 
had been made him, with the reſtitution of all 
his places, except Calais, and Ardres, it he 
would abandon England. He meant to inſi- 
nuate, that it was ſolely on her account, he 
had refuſed a ſeparate peace, tho' in truth, 

the 
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1597. the ſurpriſe of Amiens was the real cauſe of 


the diſcontinuance of the rreaty, which he 
would not have begun, without her participa- 
tion, if he had retained the leaſt regard for 


her. However this be, the queen, yet igno- 


rant of the ſecret, told him, by her ambaſſa- 
dor, ſhe conld never believe, that ſo great a 
prince would violate a ſolemn treaty ſo lately 


made, and confirmed with reciprocal oaths. 


She prayed him to look into the treaty, where 
he would find this article in expreſs terms: 
« The queen of England ſhall fend this year, 
« 4000 foot to ſerve the king for the ſpace 
ce of fix months; they ſhall likewiſe ſerve him 
ce as long in the following years, if the queen 
© of England's affairs will conveniently per- 
« mit, in which point the king of France 1s to 
cc take her honour and eonſcience for ſecurity.” 


That, therefore, it was manifeft, the treaty 


was not violated by her, as ſhe offered to ſend | 


forces, provided he would promiſe to pay 


them. All this ended, at laſt, in what, pro- 


bably, Henry propoſed, which was, that Eli- 
zabeth inſtead ot forces, ſhould ſupply him 
with money. For ſecurity, Henry offered her 
Calais, provided ſhe would recover it within 
ſuch a time with her own forces. This was 
engaging her to make a diverſion more ad- 


vantageous ro France, than the 4000 men he 


demanded. It was even uncertain, whether 


the town could be taken within the limited 


time, which, probably, would have been very 
ſhort. But Elizabeth was not to be thus in- 
ſnared, eſpecially as ſhe knew, the king of 


France had rather ſee Calais in the hands of 


Henry ne- 


gotiates a 


peace with 


Spain, 
without 
the partici- 
pation of 
Elizabeth. 
Camden. 


the Spaniards, than of che Englith ; but the 


retaking of Amiens, which ſurrendered in Sep- 


tember, finiſhed this diſpute. | 
The ſurrender of Amiens renewed the ne- 
otiations between France and Spain, which 
4 been interrupted. Henry's conduct on 
this occaſion did not correſpond with the ſer- 
vices he had received from Elizabeth in his 
mot preſſing neceſſities. He deferred to ac- 
quaint her, that a peace was abſolutely ne- 
ceflary for him, till he had privately ſettled the 
rincipal articles. He thought, probably, as 
izabeth had only conſulted her own intereſt 
in their league, he might likewiſe conſider on- 
ly his own advantage. Such a principle allows 
the breach of any alliance without ſcruple. 
He could not, however, fo ſecretly tranſact 
this affair, but Elizabeth had notice of his 
proceedings and deligns. For this reaſon the 
called a parliament to demand an aid in ſuch a 
juncture, intimating, ſhe was going to be aban- 


doned by her ally, tho he {till pretended not 


1598. 


Henry 


makes 
peace 
without 
his allies, 
Camden, 


to treat without her. The parliament per- 
ceiving the danger of an immediate invaſion, 
voted an extraordinary ſupply, on condition, 
it ſhould. not be drawn into a precedent. 
Elizabeth knew Henry was treating with 
Spain, but was ignorant the peace was now al- 
moſt concluded, and the more, as he had deſi- 
red her to ſend ambaſſadors to ſettle the points 
on which they were to treat. She ſent therefore 


Thomas Wilks, Sir Robert Cecil, and John 


Herbert, maſter of requeſts. The firſt died 
preſently after his arrival at Paris. The two 


others waited on the king at Angers, to know 
upon what terms the negotiations ſtood with 
Spain. Henry gave a general anſwer, decla- 
ring, he wanted a peace, and thar the welfare 
of his people, which he preferred to all other 
conſiderations abſolutely required it. Cecil 
anſwered, the queen, his miſtreſs, deſired it no 
leſs, but wanted to know upon what conditi- 
ons It was propoſed by the king of Spain, and 
whether the ſtates of the Uni:ed Provinces 
were to be included. Henry replied, the king 


of Spain offered to reſtore all the places taken 


in France, Calais not excepted; that this offer 
could not be rejected, without expoſing his 
kingdom to utter ruin; adding, he would 
ſoon cauſe the king of Spain to grant honour- 


able conditions to the queen, and the United 
Provinces. | 


This was ſufficient to ſhew the ambaſſadors, . 


that the peace between France and Spain was 
already concluded, and no care taken of Hen- 


1598. 


Cy com- 


plain to 
no pur- 


ry's allies. Elizabeth, having ſome intelli- poſe. 
gence of it, ordered her ambaſſadors to com- Camden. 


pla in to the king; and the ambaſſadors of the 
ſtates received alſo the ſame orders from their 
maſters. But Henry not to hear himſelf re- 


proached, which muſt have been very morti- 
tying to him, appointed commiſſioners to treat 
with the ambaſiadors,. inſtead of granting the 


audience they demanded. "Theſe commiſſion- 


ers and the ambaſſadors being met, Olden- 
barnevelt, one of the ſtates ambaſſadors, ſpoke 


boldly of the inſincerity wherewith the king 
had treated his maſters. He abjured the king 


tho? abſent, to declare in his conſcience, if he 
thought it becoming a prince, to ſeperate 


from his allies without any provocation. 


Then, to confound the French commiſſioners, 
he read aloud the treaty of league, concluding 
with theſe words: © That ſome kings prefer- 
c red their private intereſts to their alliances ; 
« but that this often proved fatal to them; 
6c for when princes have parted with their faith 
« and honour, it is in vain to think of ſup- 
« porting themſelves by mere power. The 
chancellor, who was one of the commiſſioners 
anſwered the ambaſſador, that what he ſaid 
deſerved great regard, and ſhould be reported 
to the king, proteſting, however, that France 
could not ſubſiſt without peace. 

Cecil ſpoke next, and ſaid, that being im- 


powered only to treat of a general peace, ſince Camden. 


the ſtates of the United Provinces were not to 
be included in the king's treaty with * 
he could proceed no farther. Then, after a 
juſtification of Elizabeth's conduct, and a 
bold cenſure of the French king's, he demand- 
ed time to inform the queen of what paſled. 
But his demand being cluded, he prayed the 
commiſſioners to remind the king of the oath, 
he had taken before God and man. He con- 
cluded with ſaying, that the queen expected 
to be repaid, the ſums-fent the king in his 


preſſing neceſſities. But whatever the ambaſſa- 
dors alledged ſignified nothing, ſince the peace 
between France and Spain was concluded, 


and nothing was wanting, but the formality of 


having is publickly ſigned by plenipotentia- 
ries, who wege TO meet at Vervins. 
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1598. Elizabeth was extremely provoked with eee, them. This peace was ſigned at 1598. 


IT the French king's proceedings, and the more, Vervins the 2d of May, and ratified by Hen 
Elizabeth ag ſhe ſaw no other cauſe which could obliged ry the 12th of June. 


yrs, 2 him to negotiate a peace without giving her It was now incumbent upon the queen and Elizabeth's 
. the ſtates to take proper meaſures to ſuſtain reaſons for 


notice, than compliance to the pope and the 
king of Spain. 


He ſigns 
the peace 
without 

his allies, 
May 10. 
Thuanus. 


have diſengaged himſelf, with ſome appear- 
ance of good faith, it he had but pretended 
an unwillingneſs to treat without his allies, 
and afterwards, upon the difficulties which 
ſhould ariſe, had urged the neceſſity he was 
under of making a peace; bur concluding it 
without their knowledge, he clearly diſcover- 
ed, that he preferred the king of Spain's in- 
tereſt before that of his antient allies. This 
was, indeed, his character. He was fo impa- 
tient to ſee himfelt in peaceable poſſeſſion of 
the crown of France, that to compaſs his 
ends, he never ſcrupled to ſacrifice his old 
friends, who were unable to hurt him, to his 
moſt mortal enemies, who might ſtill create 
him diſturbance. He had no perſon about him 


- who dared to cenſure ſuch a conduct ; but in 


Elizabeth he found one of an equal rank, who 
uſed him with leſs ceremony. She ſent him 
a letter, in which, after other ſevere expreſſi- 


ons, ſhe told him, Thar if in temporal con- 
cc 


ce tude ; that if he had obtained advantageous 


terms from Spain, he ought to thank Eng- 
land for them; and that ſolemn oaths, and 
mutual compacts, were never intended for 
ſnares unleſs by the worſt of men.“ Henry 
was ſtung with theſe re proaches, but as they 
admitted of no reply, choſe to take no notice 
of them. He excuſed himſelf upon the ur- 
gent neceſſity which forced him to make peace, 
and endeavoured to perſuade Elizabeth, that 
whereas he had hitherto been only a burden 
to her, he would for the future, give her 
marks of his acknowledgment, in procuring 
her a ſafe and honourable peace, and in never 
forſaking her intereſts ; but this was only words, 
which were not much regarded by the queen. 


cc 
cc 
cc 


cc 


During theſe tranſactions, ſome articles of 


little moment which had remained undecided, 
were finiſhed at Vervins. Mezerai owns, the 

eace might have been concluded and figned 
in leſs than three weeks, it Henry had nor 
affected to perſuade the publick, he would not 
abandon his allies; but all this tended only, 
to obtain for the ambaſladors of England and 
of the ſtates, an admiſſion to the conferences 
without any declaration of what he would do 
in their favour. But Philip, who knew how 
far he ſhould be ſollicited, remained inflexi- 
ble, and would never grant a power to his ple- 
nipotentiarics to treat either with England or 
the ſtates. At laſt, after Henry had made 
all rhe neceſſary excuſes to clear himſelf to the 
publick, he gave orders to his plenipotentia- 
ries to ſign the treaty, promiſing, however, 
his allies, that he would not ratify it till 40 


days after, as if that time had been ſufficient 


to make their peace with the Spaniard, who 
even refuſed to treat with them. In the inte- 
rim, he exhorted them, whether ſeriouſſy or 


jeſtingly, to embrace the opportunity he was 


2 * 


4 cerns, there was ſuch a thing as a ſin againſt 
* the Holy Ghoſt, it was, doubteſs, ingrati- 


order to this, Elizabeth ſent Francis Vere to 


the ſtates to know their reſolution. In the 


interim, it was debated in council, whether it 


was proper to make peace, or continue the 


war. The council being divided upon this 
queſtion, ſeveral reaſons were alledged on 


both ſides. But the queen, who knew per- 


fectly her intereſt, readily declared for war. 
She perceived, that in making a ſeparate 
peace, as it would have been very eaſy, the 
ſhould oblige the ſtates to put themſelves 


again under the Spaniſh yoke. In that caſe, 


ſhe foreſaw, the ſhould ſtand ſingle without 
any ally, and expoſed to the inſults of Philip, 
who would never want pretences to quarrel 


with her, and reſume his former projects 
againſt England; nay, it was to be feared, 


the king of France incited by the pope and a 


Catholick council, where the antient leaguers 


had great influence, would ſuffer himſelf to be 
engaged in a plot to dethrone her. She was 


alſo apprenenive, the king of Scots, in order 


to aſcend ſooner the throne of England, would 
be tempted by promiſes to abandon the in- 


terett of the Proteſtant religion. In a word, 
by forſaking the ſtates, ſhe expoſed herſelt to 


the danger of ſeeing the ſtorm falling upon 


her own head, which ſhe had all her lite been 


labouring to turn upon her neighbours. On 


the contrary, in {ſupporting them ſhe employed 
the Spaniard, and hindered him from ma- 
king any conſiderable attempts upon England. 
Moreover, it by a vigorous war the could ob- 
lige Philip to a peace without any danger to 
the liberty of the ſtates, the would thereby 
ſecure triends, who might be very ſerviceable 
on occalion. > 

Theſe were the reaſons which determined 
the queen to continue the war. Bur ſhe was 
very careful ro conceal her intentions from the 
ſtares, and rather ſhewed a great inclination 
to peace, pretending ſhe was unable to carry 
on ſo burdenſome a war. She intimated to 
them, that her intereſt was not concerned, 
and that Philip's efforts againit England, 


plainly ſhewed, ſhe was in no danger from 


him. The ſtates, not being able to diſſemble 
like her, becauſe their all was at ſtake, ſhe 


brought them to acknowledge, that if the war 


was continued, it was ſolely for the preſerva- 
ton of their liberty, and, therefore, it was 
neceſſary to treat anew upon that foundation. 
In ſhort, ſhe ſo artfully managed, that they 
came to a new agreement with her, entirely 


to her advantage. The ſtates choſe rather to 


ſubmit to her terms than be forced to make a 
peace, by which, in that juncture, they mult 
have loſt their liberty, their religion, and the 


fruits of 30 years labour. The articles of this 
new treaty were : 


That the ttates ſhould gire ſecurity to Eli- Articles 


zabeth for 890,000 |. ſterling, to which all her 
claims were limited. | 


H h h 


That 


of it. 


It is certian, Henry might the war againſt all the forces of Spain, and in continuing = 
the War. ! 
Grotius. 
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The earl 
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vered a- 


ucen. 
wow. 


charged by yearly payments of 30,000 |. ſter- 


ling, as long as the war ſhould continue; and, 


of Tir-oen 
formidable 


in Ireland. 


gainſt the 
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That the half of this ſum ſhonld be diſ- 


if, at the end of the war, any thing remained 
of this half, the annual payments ſhould be 
bur 20,000 l. „„ 

That as to the other half, and the reſtitu- 


tion of the places which were in the queen's 


hands, there ſhonld be an amicable agree- 
ment, when the peace was concluded. 

That for the garriſons of Fluſhing, the 
Briel, and other — the queen ſhould fur- 
niſh 1150 men, to be paid the ſtates, at 
the rate of 170 J. ſterling a month, beſides 
utenſils and other uſual neceſſaries for ſoldiers 
in garriſon. | 

That for the future, the queen ſhould be 


diſcharged of her engagement to turniſh the 


ſtates with auxiliaries, and that the Engliſh, 
who now ſerved, or ſhould hereafter ſerve in 
the Low-Countries, ſhould be paid by the 
ſtates, take an oath to them, and obey the 
orders of their generals. | 
Thar by this means, the authority of the 


| Engliſh deputy, ſtipulated in the former 


treaty, would be abolithed, the queen never- 
theleſs reſerving a power to put one perſon 


into the council of ſtate. 


That if, during the war, the common ene- 
my, or his adherents ſhould ſet out a fleet to 


invade England, or the ifles belonging to it, 


viz. thoſe of Wight, Silley, Guernſey, and 
Jerſey, the ſtates ſhould be obliged to affilt her 
majeſty with a fleet of 30 or 40 ſhips of war; 


and, in caſe of an invaſion, with 5000 foot 


and 500 horſe; that if her majeſty ſhould 


equip a fleet of 50 or 60 ſhips, to act offen- 


ſively, either in Spain, Portugal, or the Weſt- 
Indies, the ſtates ſhould join her with the 
ſame number of ſhips. And if any Engliſh 


forces, as 10,000 foot and 2000 horſe, at the 


leaſt, were ſent over into Flanders, or Bra- 
bant, the ſtates ſhould furniſh out half the 
ſame number of men. 

It is eaſy to obſerve from this treaty, how 
well the queen knew to improve the preſent 


circumſtances of the ſtates, and their fear of 


being forced to make a diſadvantageous peace 
with Spain, tho' for reaſons before mentioned, 
it was her intereſt to continue the war. Be- 
ſides, when this treaty was negotiating, the 
carl of 'Tir-oen was very formidable in Ire- 
land. In fine, the king of Scotland almoſt 
openly demanded to be declared the queen's 
preſumptive heir. He diſperſed. written or 
printed books, in which he pretended to 
prove that no perſon whatever could deprive 
him of his righr, A Letter was even ſhewn 
to Elizabeth, ſubſcribed with his own hand, 
and addrefled to the pope. Camden ſays, he 


had been ſurpriſed into this letter, but that 


author is too partial in every thing concerning 
king James, to deſerve entire credit. Soon 
after, one Edward Squire was apprehended 


A conſpi- in London, for having undertaken to kill the 
racy diſco- queen by poiſoning the pummel of her ſaddle. 


All this ſhews, ſhe had no leſs reaſon to fear 
for herſelf than for the ſtates; and that it was 
her intereſt to ſupport them, and procure 


them a peace, which ſhould: ſecure their li- 1598. 


berty. 
The death of Philip of Spain, which hap- P 
pened in September this year, ſomething al- 4 
layed Elizabeth's uneaſineſs. That prince was 
72 years old, and had reigned 42, in conti- 
nual troubles to enlarge the bounds of his 
monarchy. He caſt his ambitious views upon 
France, England, and Portugal, and of alt 
theſe grand projects, the laſt only ſucceeded. 
But he loſt ſeven provinces in the Netherlands, 
which were well worth the kingdom he ac- 
quired. He died a dreadful death, being 
devoured by lice ſwarming, from ulcers with 
which he had been ſome time afflicted ; but 
he bore his calamity with admirable conſtaney. 
Some time before his death, he had aſſigned 
the ſovereignty of the Low-Countries in 
dower to the infanta Fabella, his daughter, 
when he married her to archduke Albert. But 
the conditions annexed to this grant ſhew he 
had no intention to diſmember rhoſe pro- 
vinces from the Spaniſh monarchy. Beudes 


the reſervation of homage, and a power to 


keep garriſons in the citadels of Antwerp and 
Cambray, he had ſtipulated the reverſion of 
theſe provinces to the crown ot Spain, in de- 
fault of heirs deſcending from the princeſs, his 
daughter, and' it is even pretended he had 
rendered her incapable of ever having any. 
He was ſucceeded by his ſon Philip III. 


This year a troableſome affair happened at The queen 
the Engliſh court. The queen conſuking the Sives che 


Cs ap | oy | I ot 
earl of Eſſex and the aamiral, concerning a Eſſe 


fit perſon to be ſent into Ireland, diſcovered box on 
an inclination for Sir Wilham Knolles; but the car. 
the earl of Eſſex, tho' his nephew, ftrenu- Camden: 


ouſly oppoſed it, contending. for Sir George 
Carew, in order to remove him from court, 
as being jealous of him. He fupported his 
opinion with great haughtineſs and obſtinacy, 
and perceiving the queen immovable, turned 
his back upon her with ſuch an air of con- 
tempt, that provoked at his infolence ſhe gave 
him a box on the ear. He immediately laid 
his hand on his ſword, and being preverited 
from drawing it by the admira}, fwore, 
e That he neither could nor would put up ſo 
ce great an tndiphity; nor would he have 
ce raken it from Henry VIII. himſelf were he 
e alive,” and inſtantly retired from court. The 
lord privy-ſeal repreſenting to him, in a letter, 
the folly of his menaces, and adviſing him to 
ask the queen's pardon, he ſent a long and 
paſſionate anfwer, wherein he ſpoke very diſ- 
reſpectfully of the queen. But at laſt being 


brought to himſelf; by the advice of his friends, 


he was re-admitted to favour. Few believed 
this reconciliation fincere, and the eatl's 
friends were in great fear for him. 


William Cecil, baron Burleigh, lord trea- peath of 
ſurer, and for many years prime miniſter and lord Bur- 
confident of the queen, diꝑd this year in ex- leigh. 
treme old age. The lbrd Buckhurit ſucceeded Stow. 


in him his office of treaſurer. 


The affairs of Ireland were in ſo ill a fituas 1599. 
tion; that a ſpeedy remedy was to be applied, The affairs 


or the kingdom expoſed to the hazard of be- 2 Lreland . 
Camden. 


ing entirely loſt. Since the advantages "ann 
*y 
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roh. by the carb of Tir-6en over the Engliſh, the 
whole province of Munſter had revolred. The 
| natives in every other part of the ifle were in 
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many amiable qualities, but was too much 1599. 
intoxicated with his own merit, and regarded 
the reft of the nobility as very much his in- His cha- 


rhe fame diſpoſition, flattering themſelves chat 
with the affiftanee of the pope and the Spa- 
niard, the earl of Tir-oen would free them 
entirely from the Engliſh yoke. The queen, 
informed of the ftate of affairs, believed, no 
time was to be loſt to reduee the Iriſh to their 
duty, and ordered her couneil to confider in 
her prefence, how to execute her refolution. 
The earl of Eſſex ſpoke long upon this ſubject, 
blaming the conduct of the former lord de- 
puties, who, he ſaid, armed themſelves with 
rrifles, inſtead of acting directly againſt the 


feriors. 1 0 
very extenſive commiſſion, to continue or end 
the war as he pleaſed; and even to pardon 


the earl of Tir-oen, and the other rebels, 


which was an authority never before granted 
to any of his predeceſſors. But it was inſerted 
in his commiſſion, that laying aſide all other 
affairs he ſhonld apply himſelf wholly to pur- 
ſue and ruim the earl of Tir-oen, chief of the 
rebels. He could not complain of this clauſe, 
becauſe it was only what was propoſed by 
himſelf in the council. 


He was made lord deputy with 4 


earl of Tir-oen, without gwing him any re- 
ſpit; that by truces granted him from time 
to time he had reftored his affairs; and withal, 
the queen had been put to needleſs expences, 
fince her troops were as well paid in a truce as 


About the end of March the earl of Eſſex Adds in 
failed fot Ireland with an army of 20,000 foot, Ireland 
and 1300 horſe. The Engliſh had never be- contrary to 
fore {een ſo formidable an army in that ifland. M5 Gen 
The queen had made this great effort purſuant © | 


daring the war. This opinion was grateful 
to the queen, who loved: not to be laviſh of 
her money without occafion. When a depnty 
eame to be named, moft of the council were 
for the lord Montjoy. This was oppoſed by 
the earl of Eſſex, becauſe that lord had never 
commanded in chief, and was too much ad- 
difted to books; whereas the affairs of Ire- 
land required an active and warlike general; 
adding, that to put a fpeedy end to the war 
in Ireland, the management of it onght to be 
given to a general of reputation, and who 
was acceptable to the people. In a word, he 
ſo plainly pointed out himſelf, that he was 
choſen to the employ. His friends thought to 
oblige him, and his enemies hoped that this 
poſt, and his abſence from the court, would 
#ford them means to ruin him. 

- Whar this lord's deſtens were, is not known, 
but for ſome time Fre made himfelf fo 
popular, and gained fo far upon the people b 
lie able 4 that he 45 jolt 
adored. He only wanted to gain the afteEtion 
of the foldiery, and probably this was his 
view in deſiring to command in Ireland. But 
us he had enemies, intent upon his ruin, it 
was on this employment they founded theit 
hopes of facceſs. ( 
friends in ſerving him too zealouſly did him 
4 diskindneſs. They affected to publiſh his 
deſeent from the royal houſe of Scotland, and 
from that of England by his great-grandmo- 
ther, who numbered amongſt her anceſtors 
Edmund de Langley, duke of York, and 
Thomas of Wooditock, both ſons of Edward 
III. Hence it was intended to inſinuate, that 


after the queen's death it would be better to 


place him on the throne than a foreign prince. 
A book was alſo dedicated to him, in which 
the author overthrew the titles of all the pre- 
renders to the crown, except the Spanifh In- 
fanta's. His enemies perceiving he was form- 
ing ſome dangerous conſpiracy, took care not 
to divert him from it. On the contrary, they 
every where, and on all occaſions, extolled his 
valour, his prudence, and his attachment to 
the Proteſtant intereſt, in order to engage 
him in meaſures which would more clearly 
diſcover his deſigns. He had a lively wit, and 


On the other hand, his 


to the earls advice in order to put a ſpeedy 
end to the rebellion, and terminate the war 
in one campaign. On his arrival, he affected, 
whether of himſelf, or by the advice of his pre- 
tended friends, to act directly contrary to his 
inſtructions. He immediately gave the com- 
mand of the horſe to his intimate friend the 
earl of Southampton, contrary to the queen's 
expteſs orders, who was offended with that 
lord for rttarrying without her permiſſion. Then, 
inftead ot marching againſt 'Tir-oen, he turned 
his arms againſt ſome rebels in Munſter, 
whom he drove, indeed, into the woods and 
mountains, but with the loſs of many of his 
men. This expedition, of little importance, 
detained him in thoſe parts till the end of Ju- 
y. Tn the interim, the queen informed of 
his procceedings, wrote to him in an angry 
ſtile, and reproached him with acting contrary 
to ordets founded upon his own advice, com- 
manding him withal to march imo Ulfter a- 
aint Tir-oen himſclf. He excuſed himſelf, 
y faying, that the council of Ireland, which 
knew beſt the affairs of that Kingdom, had 
adviſed him firſt to clear Munſter, and pro- 
miſed poſitively to march the firſt opportunity 
againft the chief rebel. But ſoon after, he 
wrote to the court, that he was obliged to re- 
turn to Dublin, to chaſtiſe ſome Iriſh who 
infeſted the country, and indeed he ſuppreſſed 
them. But after this ſecond expedition, his 
army was ſo diminiſhed, that he wrote for a 
reinforcement, without which, he ſaid, he 
could not perioet any great exploits in Ul- 

fter. He began, however, to march thither, 
but bis vanguard conſiſting of 1500 men, un- 
der the command of Sir Coniers Clifford, fell 

into an ambuſh and was entirely defeated. 

Tho! it was aſtoniſhing, that with ſo fine 
an army he had done nothing conſiderable, 
but on the contrary was forced to demand a 
reinforcement, the queen immediately ſent 
him ſome freſh troops; bur ſoon after, he let 
the court know, that all he could do this came - 

paign was to poſt himſelf on the frontiers of 

Iſfer with 1300 foot and 300 horſe. On 

his arrival in that province, the earl of 'Tir-oen 
defired a parley, which he refuſed. The next 
day, when rhe armies were near one another, 
| Tir-oen 


499. Tir- oen ſent Hagan, an officer, to tell him 


ſired him to grant him a conference on the 

banks of a ſmall river, * where they might 

confer, each remaining on his own ſide. The 

earl of Eſſex conſented, and they talked to- 

_ gether about an hour, without any witnels. 

wo hours after, Tir-oen demanded a ſecond 
conference, in preſence of ſome of the chief 

officers of the two armies. The earl of Eſſex 

1 his requeſt, and in this ſecond con- 

erence it was agreed, that commiſſioners 

ſhould be appointed to treat of a peace the 

next day. This negotiation ended in a trea- 

ty of truce which was ſpeedily concluded 

The truce was to continue, from ſix weeks to 

ſix weeks, till May the next year, with this 
condition, that either party ſhould be at li- 

berty to break it upon giving 14 days no- 

tice 

He is ſuſ- In the interim, the queen having received 
pected by the earl of Eſſex's laſt letter, was extremely 
on rag provoked. She could not forbear ſaying, ſhe 
' ſuſpected him of ill deſigns. She was adviſed 

to recall him immediately; but ſhe feared to 

incenſe him too much, whilſt he had the {word 

in his hand. Nevertheleſs, ſhe wrote to him 

very ſharply, and reproached him with his 
contempt of her orders. This letter made 


ly reſolved to return into England with the 
flower of his army, and be revenged of. his 
enemies, flattering himſelf with a general in- 
ſurrection in his favour, . But the earl of 
Southampton diſſuaded him from ſo dange- 
rous a reſolution. The queen, informed of 
this project, countenanced a report, that a 
fleet was preparing in Spain to invade Eng- 
land, and under that pretence raiſed 6000 
men. Sometime after, ſhe augmented her 
army, and gave the command to the lord ad- 
miral, who was no friend to the earl of Eſſex. 
But this terror being diſpelled by advices 
from Ireland, ſhe disbanded the greateſt part 


of her forces. 
Comes in- The news of what paſſed in England con- 
to Eng- vincing the carl of Eſſex that he was ſuſpected 
land with- by the queen, he took a ſudden reſolution to 
out leave 7 . p 
Camden. $0 and juſtify himſelf, without demanding the 
queen's leave. He was accompanied by the 
earl of Southampton and ſeveral officers, who 
on their arrival in England diſpoſed of them- 
| ſelves different ways. He relerved only ſix 
men to attend him, and poſted with all dili- 
gence In order to be with the queen before ſhe 
had notice of his arrival; but he found, not- 
wi:hitanding his care, he had been prevented. 
The queen was then at Nonſuch, 10 miles 
from London. She received him without any 
emotion, and with ſome marks of favour ; 
but, after ſome reproaches for his irregular 
conduct, ſhe commanded him to his apart- 
ment till farther orders. After that, being 
asked why he made a truce with the earl of 
Tir-oen, which might at any time be broken 
at a fortnight's warning, ſince he was empow- 
ered to conclude a peace ; he anſwered, that 


* At Balla-Clinch, near Louth, Camden. 


— 


he was ready to ſubmit to the queen, and de- 


ſuch an impreſſion on the ertl, that he inſtant- 
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the carl of Tir-oen was ſo unreaſonable in his 1599. 
demands, that they could not be granted 


but it was his opinion, that a truce might 


bring him to more equitable terms. This 
anſwer did not fatisty the queen, who was 
moreover provoked at his leaving his govern- 
ment without her permiſſion ; beſides that the 
perſons who attended him into England, were 
very apt to cauſe her to ſuſpect him. Where- 
fare ſhe committed him to cuſtody at the lord 
keeper's, to prevent his running into new ex- 
ceſſes. | 

In Camden's Annals, there is an apology He makes 
wrote by the earl himſelf, in which it appears, his own 
that he very lamely anſwered the accuſation Tonen 
of having neglected to attack the earl of Tir. den. 
oen, and employed his army in expeditions of 
little conſequence. He contented himſelf with 
ſaying, that he had put the Iriſh affairs in 
ſuch a ſituation, that, during his nine months 
government, the Engliſh had ſuſtained no da- 
mage. But he was not entruſted with an ar- 
my of 20,000 men, to ſtand upon the defen- 
five. As for his return without leave, he men- 
tioned it not. Concerning the perſons who 
attended him, he faid only, that not above 
ſix came to court with him; but of the reſt 
who accompanied him from Ireland, he did 
not ſpeak. The commiſſion given to the earl 
of Southampton, contrary to the queen's ex- 


| preſs orders, he alſo paſſed over in ſilence. 


The reſt conſiſted wholly in exclamations up- 
on the injuſtice of ſuſpecting him, and in mag- 
nifying his father's mcrits, his brother's, kil- 
led in the queen's ſervice, and his own. At 
the ſame time his friends and relations loudly 
complained of the rigour with which he was 
treated, repreſenting it as exceſſive. Some 
even plotted to reſcue him by force, but he 
would not conſent to it. | 95 

In the interim, the carl of Tir-oen, hearing The earl 
the earl of Eſſex was arreſted, broke the truce, of Tir-oca 
and did great damage to the Engliſh inhabi- breaks the 
tants in Ireland. He flattered himſelf with a Camden. 
25 8s and ſpeedy aſſiſtance from Spain, and 
the pope, who had made him a preſent of a 
pretended Phenix plume. In this expectati- 
on, he formed no leſs project, than to drive 
the Engliſh entirely out of Ireland. i 

In the mean time, the earl of Eflex's friends The 
were inciting the people to an inſurrection in friends of 
his favour, repreſenting him, as the molt ac- the earl of 
compliſhed lord England ever ſaw, ſince the 5 ha 
foundation of the monarchy. At the fame torch ” 
time, they inveighed againſtthe miniſtry, not 
without malicious reflect ions on the queen's 
conduct, as if ſhe took no care of the Iriſh 
affairs. This extremely injured the earl, and. 
increaſed the queen's ſuſpicions of him. As 
ſhe had provoked him, ſhe eaſily believed he 
was meditating revenge. Wherefore, in the 
beginning of October, ſhe aſſembled the ooun- 
cil in the ſtar- chamber, where the earl's con- 
duct was examined, and unanimouſly con- 
demned by all the privy-counſellors. Nothing 
more however was done againſt him, the 
qucen only deſiring to ſatisfy the people, that 


it 


1— 
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1599. it was not out of caprice that he was under 
Wy confinement. He remained therefore at the 
lord-keeper's houſe, where he gave himſelf up 

to devotion, ſpending his time in prayer, and 

writing letters to his friends in ſo devout a 

ftrain, that he was thought to have renounced 

all worldly vanities. 

The arch- In the cloſe of the year, the archduke An- 
duke tries drew, governor of the Low-Countries in his 
to amuſe brother Albert's abſence, who was gone into 
| oxen og Spain, to marry the Infanta, propoſed a peace 
* to Elizabeth. She anſwered, ſhe would free- 

ty conſent to it, if the ſtates of the United 
Provinces were included. This condition put 

a ſtop to the negotiation at once. The queen 
ſuipected, the propoſal was made only to a- 


muſe her, till a fleet, then preparing in Spain, 


ſhould be ready to invade England ; but, this 
pretended fleet, which gave her ſome uneaſi- 
nels, ended, at laſt, in a few gallies, put to ſea 
by Frederick Spinola, a Genoeſe, in the king 
ot Spain's ſervice, and carried by him into 
the harbour of Sluys. 


600. ; . 
The earl created by the earl of Eſſex in the Iriſh af- 


of Tir- fairs. He reduced the whole province of Ul- 
oen's pro- ſter to his obedience, and hoped to be ſoon 
8 maſter of the whole kingdom. For his encou- 
Camden. ragement, pope Clement VIII. ſent him a 
bull, by which he granted to him and his ad- 
herents, the ſame indulgences, as to thoſe who 
fought againſt the Turks, for the recovery of 
the Holy-Land ; but Charles Blount, lord 
Montjoy, appointed lieutenant of Ireland, in 
the room of the earl of I/ ſex, found means to 
ſtop the progreſs of the rebels, and give a 
check to their inſolence. | 
A fruitleſ At the ſame time, archduke Albert, called 


conference alſo the Cardinal Infant, being returned from 
for a peace. Spain, made new propoſals of peace to Eli- 
Camden. zabeth. Henry IV. ſupported them with all 
his intereſt, and ſucceeded ſo far, that the 
queen ſent plenipotentiaries to Boulogne, 
where the peace was to be negotiated. But 
after the ambaſladors of the two contending 
crowns had been four months in that place, 
they parted, without ever aſſembling, by rea- 
ſon of a diſpute of precedency between Eng- 
land and Spain. After great conteſts on this 
ſubject, queen Elizabeth, had at laſt, conſent- 
ed to an equality, but the Spaniard would not 
quit his pretenſions. If the plenipoten:1aries 
had met, ancther obſtacle would have occur- 
red, which would never have been ſurmount- 
ed. This was, that the Spaniards were for a 
ſeparate peace or truce with England ; to 
which Elizabeth, doubtleſs, wonld not have 
conſented. Beſides, the king of Spain pre- 
tended, that Elizabeth ſhould ſurrender the 
places mortgaged to her by the ſtates. The 
Spaniſh ambaſſadors having ſounded the Eng- 
liſh on theſe two articles, and finding they 
ſnould never obtain their defires, uſed the 
pretence of precedency to break off the nego- 
ration, | | 


Battle of The ſecond day of July, prince Maurice 
Newport. 


Camden, 


archduke. The Engliſh, to the number of 


| 1500, under the conduct of Sir Francis Vere, 
Vor. II. | 1 
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ready and effectual way to prevent the king racy 2 
ol Scots aſcending the throne of England. $'" 


Th be carl of Tir-oen improved the diſorder 


watch him. Probably, he had been ſoon re- 


gained the famous battle of Newport over the 
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dittinguiſhed themſelves gloriouſly ; but there 1600. 
remained Soo dead upon the ſpot. 

Elizabeth being now 67 years old, it was Briefs ſent 14 
with extreme vexation, that the Catholicks to the | 
ſaw the Engliſh crown ready to fall on the En 


head of a Proteſtant prince. Clement VIII, pore ö 


being deſirous to prevent it to the utmoſt of Clement. ; 


his power, ſent two briefs into England, one Camden. 
addreſſed to the Romiſn clergy, and one to 

the people. In theſe briefs, they were for- j. 
bid to acknowledge, after Elizabeth's death, 4 
any prince who would not ſwear, not only to 
tolerate their religion, but even to ſupport it 

with all his power. Theſe briefs were pri- 
vately conveyed into the nation, and commu- 

nicated but to few, all dreading the penalties 
enacted by law. 5 


But at the ſame time, ſome found a more A conſpi- = 


N the kin 
The Ruthvens, ſons to earl Goury, beheaded of e 


in 1584, conſpired againſt him, and inviting Camden. 
him to their houſe, at Perth, on ſome pre- 

tence, deſigned to murder him, but he eſ- 

caped by a ſort of miracle. The two Ruth- 

vens were killed, and their complices con- 

demned to die. Afterwards, by an act of 
parliament, all who bore the name of Ruthven 

were obliged to quit it, that the very name of 

the family might be aboliſhed, 

The carl of Eſſex was ſtill under arreſt at The earl 
the lord privy ſeal's, where he cloſely applied Aae 
himſelf to devotion. He wrote from time to N 
time ſuch ſubmiſſive letters to the queen, that Camden. 
he ſeemed to have loſt that extreme haughti- 
neſs ſo prejudicial to him. At laſt, the queen, 
content with having humbled him, permitted 
him to retire to his own houſe, under the free 
cuſtody of Sir Richard Berkley, who was to 


ſtored to favour, the queen clearly diſcover- 
ing her ſentiments in that reſpe& ; but his 
friends and domeſticks ruined him. They 
had made ſuch ſtrong cabals among the peo- 
ple, that nothing was talked of bur the earl 
of Eſſex's innocence. Whereas the queen pre- 19 
tended to have treated him with great lenity 19 
and moderation, it was given out, 05 he was 
unjuſtly perſecuted, and even his life attempt- 

ed on falſe ſuggeſtions. Elizabeth, who was 

very nice in ſuch a point, and conſidered the 

people's prejudices againtt her as a great miſ- 

fortune, reſolved to ſhew, the earl had more 

reaſon to praiſe her moderation, than com- 

plain of her rigour. To this purpoſe, ſhe or- 

dered him to be brought before the privy- 


council, to which ſhe had added four earls, two 


barons, and four judges. But ſhe told theſe 

commiſſioners, it was not her intention to con- 

demn him to any infamous puniſhment, as 

guilty of treaſon or treachery ; but only to con- 

vince him of having failed in his allegiance, 

and {lighted her orders and inſtructions, thro' 

exceſs of vanity. The queen's deſign was to 

ſhew the prejudiced people, that the earl of 

Eſſex deſerved a ſeverer puniſhment, than a 

few months impriſonment. 
When he appeared before his judges, he Articles of 

was firſt accuſed of contemning the queen s ls accufa- 
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1600. 
0 


orders, in making | the carl of Southampton 
general of the horſe. 'Secondly, of making 
knights, .contrary to the expreſs words of his 


patent. Thirdly, of neglecting to purſue the 
carl of Tir-oen, tho* that was the principal 


end of his commiſſion. Fourthly, of ſecretly 
conferring with that rebel. Fifthly, of grant- 


ing a truce very prejudictal to the queen's affairs. 


Sixthly, of abandoning his government, with- 
out vouchſafing to ask the queen's permiſſion. 
Some inferrences were likewiſe drawn from his 
diſreſpectſul expreſſions in his apology, and 


from certain dangerous principles contained in 


He is de- 
clared 


guilty. 


a book dedicated to him, concerning the de- 
poling of Richard II. 1 8 
Alter hearing the articles of his accuſation, 
he kneeled down, and thanked God for all 
his mercies, and his ſovereign, for not order- 
ing him a hearing in the nder de- 
claring, he would neither excuſe his faults, 
either in whole or in part, nor contend with 
the queen; he acknowledged his guilt, but 
roteſted upon his honour, that his heart had 
een always free from the leaſt thought of re- 
bellion. However, in continuing to ſpeak, he 
began to urge ſome excuſes in his own behalf. 
But the lord-keeper interrupted him, by re- 
minding him, that he had taken a good me- 
thod, but was now ſwerving from it; that in 


extenuating his faults, he likewiſe extenuated 
the queen's clemency; and that in fine, a mani- 
felt diſobedience was but an ill 


roof of a 
od intention. The lord-keeper, in prevent- 


ing him from 1 his juſtification, did 


have obliged his judges to a more ſevere exa- 


him a good office. The queen's intention 
was not to have him rigorouſly tried, but only 
to- ſhew, he had been treated more gently 
than he deſerved. His confeſſion led him to 
the ſame end, whereas his juſtification would 


mination. So, whether he underſtood his own 
intereſt of himſelf, or was warned what to do, 


he held his peace. After this, the commiſ- 


ſioners conſulting together, were of opinion, 
that he ought to be removed from the coun- 
cil-board, ſuſpended from his offices of eacl- 
marſhal, and maſter of the ordnance, and 
committed to priſon during the queen's plea- 
ſure. His office of maſter of the horſe was un- 
touched at the queen's expreſs command, who 
was unwilling to give occaſion to believe, ſhe had 


entirely withdrawn her confidence from him. 


She even ordered, the ſentence ſhould nor be 
recorded. The earl received his chaftiſement 
with ſo much humility, that the queen, plea- 
ſed with his deportment, removed Berkley 
from him, and left him at full liberty; but 


ſhe adviſed him to be his own keeper, and 
forbid him the court. 


His cha- 
racer, 


For ſome years the queen had honoured the 
carl of Eſſex with a particular efteem and af- 
fection. She had given him marks of it on 
ſundry occaſions ; and particularly by the 

ofts, offices, and commands he had enjoyed. 
This diſtinction had ſo filled him with pride, 
that he ſolely aſcribed to his merit theſe ex- 
traordinary favours, which were the pure ef- 
fect of the queen's inclination. For this cauſe, 


So all were called, except French and Rheniſn. Camden, 
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he had not always that regard for her ſhe had 1600. 
reaſon to expect from him, imagining - ſhe Cay 


could not be without his aſſiſtance. In a 
word, he was a yery bad courtier. It is not 
ſtrange, that ſo imprudent a conduct altered 
the queen's affection, and yet, it appeared in 


all her proceedings, that it was not entirely 


extinguiſhed. Her deſign was only to humble 
that proud ſpirit, which ſeemed to vye with 
her, wherein ſhe believed to haye now been 
ſucceſsful. It ſeemed, he was, at laſt, ſenſi- 


ble, that humility was the only way to reſtore 


him entirely to favour, and had reſolved to 
purſue that method as the ſureſt. Immedi- 
ately after his ſentence, while he was prepar- 
ing to retire into the country, he told the 
queen, by the lord Howard, That he kiſſed 
« the rod and the queen's hand, which had 
« only corrected, and not ruined him, but 
« ſhould enjoy no peace, till he ſaw again 
cc thoſe eyes which had once ſhined ſo propi- 
« tiouſly on him; that he had reſolved to 
* atone for his error, and like Nebuchad- 


«* nezzar, to dwell with the beaſts of the 


« field, eat graſs as an ox, and be wet with 
«© the dew of heaven, till it ſhould pleaſe his 
ec queen to reſtore him to his ſenſes.” This 
ſubmiſſion was very agreeable to the queen, 
and yet ſhe anſwered, ſhe would not be amu- 
ſed with vain words, but as he had ſo long 
abuſed her patience, ſhe would take ſome 
time to try his humility. This was a plain 
int imation, that with a little patience he would 
appeaſe her entirely, and it was in ſome mea- 
ſure directing him how to form his conduct. 
But he was ſo imprudent as not to improve 
this advantage, and to follow the intereſted 


councils of his domeſticks, who adviſed him 


to petition the queen for the continuation of 
the farm of the ſweet wines *, which had been 
very profitable ro him. The qucen, to prove 
his humility, retuſed his petition, knowing it 
to be in her power to repair the loſs, when- 
ever ſhe pleaſed ; but inſtead of receiving 
this denial with the humility and reſignation 
he had profeſſed ſince his diſgrace, he diſco- 
vered paſſion and reſentment, which made the 
queen think, he was not yet ſufficiently humbled. 
Whereupon Cuff, his ſecretary and confident, 
ſuggeſted to him, that the queen not only in- 


tended to humble, but beggar him, and 


render him contemptible to all the world. 
Cuff was ſeconded by other incendiaries, who, 
at laſt, inſpired him with the deſign to re- 
ſtore himſelf to favour by force, and deſtroy 


all his enemies about the queen's perſon. 


After this reſolution, his houſe was open to 
all the male-contents. The earl of South- 
hampton, who had withdrawn into the Ne- 
therlands, returned to England ; and the carl 


of Eſſex, 1 1 the country, came to reſide 


in his houſe at London. When he arrived, 
Merrick, his ſteward, kept open houſe, for 
all who thought they had cauſe to complain of 


the queen or her miniſters, and a great num- 


ber of ſuſpicious perſons reforted to his houſe. - 
la ſhort, his whole conduct ſhewed, he was 
meditating ſome dangerqus project. His enc- 


mics, 
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1600. mies improving theſe proceedings, found 
Wyw means to infuſe ſuſpicions into the queen, and 


1601. 


to have ſpies placed upon him, who informed 
the court of what paſſed in his houſe. 
Ir is pretended, his enemies, who had pro- 


Snares laid jected his ruin, knowing his pride and haugh- 


for hun. 


tineſs, cauſed his friends at court to write to 


him, not to diſcover ſo much impatience in 
his diſgrace, but to throw himſelf entirely up- 
on the queen's mercy, as the readieſt way to 
her favour. Theſe advices drew from him an- 
ſwers agreeable to the intentions of his ene- 


mies, which being told to the queen, com- 


pleated his ruin. They were filled with ex- 


preſſions denoting his anger and impatience, 


and even intimating his deſigns. He faid, 
that a ftorm was fallen upon him when he ex- 
pected a harveſt ; that the queen had reduced 
him to a private life, which was diſagreeable to 
him; that he was incapable of fo vile a ſub- 


miſſion as was expected from him; that he 
had been unjuſtly impriſoned ; that ſovereigns 


had not an unlimited power, nor were infalli- 


ble; that he had been wounded in every pore 


of his body; and, that his enemies triumph- 
ed, but ſhould never have the ſatisfaction to 
ſee him cringe to them. To theſe expreſſions, 
which were no ſigns of repentance, care was 
taken to add reports capable to make him 


forfeit the queen's favour for ever. She was 


told, he had ſaid, She was grown an old 
« woman, and no leſs crooked and diſtorted 
c in her mind than in her body.” Camden 
ſeems to intimate, that he deſignedly paſſes 


over in ſilence things ſtill more offenſive to the 
queen. 


His deſigns Probably, the earl of Eſſex thought all far- 


upon the 
queen's 


per ſon. 


| defeat this conſpiracy ;- and to this end, was 
ſpeedily to diſpatch. ambaſſadors to England, 


ther caution needleſs, his project being now 
formed, tho' he had laid his meaſures very ill. 
Thoſe who, ſpeak moſt favourably of it, fay, 


his project was to ſeiſe the queen's perſon, 


and drive his enemies from court, as was 
practiſed in Scotland with regard to kit 
James ; but he ſeems to have had greater de- 


2 ſince he courted the king of Scotland's 


iftance, perhaps, to place him on the throne 


before the queen's death. It was known, he 


had wrote to that prince, that a plot was 


formed to deprive him of the ſucceflion, and 


ve the crown to the Infanta of Spain ; that 
E this purpoſe, the projectors, who governed 


at court, had filled the moſt conſiderable 


poſts with the infanta's adherents; that ſecre- 
tary Cecil, ſon to the late treaſurer, was at 


the head of this party, and had engaged in it 


the lord treaſurer Buekhurſt, with the earl of 
Nottingham, the lord admiral; that, the bet- 
ter to execute his project, he had committed 
the government of the maritime places to his 
creatures, where the Spaniards might moſt 


conveniently land; that the queen was ſo im- 
paired in her underſtandi 


ng, that ſhe was in- 
capable to act of herfelf, and was intirely 
guided by her miniſters; that he was, there- 

ore, neceſfrily obliged to proceed openly to 


to demand a publick declaration of his title 


to the ſucceſſion, and the: removal of his ene- 


a man of 
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mies, creatures and penſioners of Spain, from 
the court and council. 
furniſhed him with pooks to be uſed by the 
ambaſladors, to ſhew the truth of the plot. 
Laſtly, he inſinuated that his ambaſſadors 


ſhould be ſufficiently ſupported. Camden, who 


wrote in the reign of James I, has not thought 
proper to tell us, how thoſe propoſitions were 
received by that prince; but it may be judged, 
they were not diſapproved, ſince ambaſſadors 
were preſently ſent into England, who, how- 
ever, came too late. This hiftorian adds, the 
earl of Eſſex gained to his party ſome Preſ- 
byterian miniſters, and even ſome Papiſts, by 
commiſerating their afflicted condition, under 
the queen's tyrannical government, and b 
inſpiring them with hopes of being eaſed. 
Then he hired the ſwords- men about London, 
and placed them near his houſe. After that, 
he eſtabliſned a council compoſed of the earl 
of Southampton, Sir Charles Davers, Sir 
Ferdinando Gorges, governor of Plymonth- 
Fort, Sir John Davis, a great mathematician, 
and ſurveyor of the ordnance, John Littletoh, 
reat ſenſe and judgment, and 
equally qualified for the cabinet and camp. 
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At the ſame time he 


This junto meeting in Drury-houſe, the tie plots 


earl of Eſſex gave them a lift of certain noble- to ſeiſe 


men whom he believed at his devotion, con- the gyms 
perſon, 


taining 120 earls, barons, knights, and gen- 
tlemen, and deſired them to conſult, whether 
it was moſt proper, to ſeiſe the palace or the 
tower, or both at once. The reſult of their 


Camden } 


deliberation was, that the queen's perſon 


and palace ſhould firſt be ſeiſed, and when ſhe 


was in their power, the earl ſhould diſmiſs 


certain perſons from her preſence, and turn 


them out of their places; but that nothing 
ſhould be done, till the arrival of the Scotch 
ambaſſadors. | | 


In the interim, nd tg” refort of ſuſpected Is ſent for 
e, 


perſons to Eſſex's houfe, ſome words unwaril 


ng dropped by the conſpirators, and the reports 


of the ſpies, confirming the court's ſufpicions, 
the council met at the tteaſurer's houſe, and 
ſent one of the fecretaries to the earl of Eſſex, 
to require his attendance ; but at the fame 
time a note was delivered him, adviſing him 
to take care of himſelf, Whereupon he told 
the ſecretary he was indifpoſed, and could not 
ſtir from his houſe. Immediately after, he 
confulted whether he thould purſue his firtt 
project of ſeiſing the palace, or attempt to 


to the 
council. 
Camden. 


raiſe the city of London, or make his eſcape, 


ſince his plot was undoubtedly diſcovered. 
The firſt of theſe projects was deemed imprac- 
ticable, becauſe the guards had been doubled. 


The ſecond occaſioned long debates on the un- 


certainty of the execution, becauſe the diſpo- 
ſition of the Londoners was not ſufficiently 
known. In the interim, one of the conſpira- 
tors entered, affirming he came from the ci- 
ty, and that the inhabitants were ready to de- 
fend the earl againſt all his enemies; adding, 
that Thomas Smith, the ſheriff, who com- 


manded 1000 of the trained-bands, had pro- 


mifed to join him. Probably, the perſon who 
made this falſe report had been induced to it 
by fome of the principal conſpirators, who 

finding 
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1601. finding the earl begin to relent, was willing to 
WAV engage him ſo far, that it ſhould not be poſſi- 
ble for him to recede. This was ſufficient to 
make the earl reſolve to raiſe an inſurrection 

in the city, being perſuaded the people were 
inclined to his cauſe. It was, therefore, a- 

reed, that the next day the earl, attended 

y 500 men, ſhould repair to the city, and aſ- 

ſembling the aldermen and people, require their 
aſſiſtance. That if the citizens were well diſ- 

poſed, they ſhould be employed to gain acceſs 

to the queen, or in caſe of diſappointment, the 
conſpirators ſhould retire to ſome other part of 

the kingdom. 5 

Purſuant to this reſolution, the earls of 

Rutland and Southampton went next morning 

to Eſſex's houſe, with 300 gentlemen, and im- 
mediarely the gates were ſhut, and no perſon 
ſuffered to come in or out. But Sir Ferdi- 

nando Gorges, one of the moſt zealous of his 

party, was permitted on ſome pretence to go 

out. It was probably, he who diſcovered 

the plot to the court; for ſoon after the queen 

ſent to the mayor of London, to order the 
trained-bands to be ready to march upon the 

The queen firſt notice. At the ſame time ſhe {ent the 


| ends ſome lord keeper, the earl of Worceſter, and Sir 


perſons of william Knolles, to the earl's houſe, who 


5 —_ were let in through a wicket, without any of 
Camden, their attendants except the purſc-bearer. In 


the court-yard they ſaw the earls of Eflex, 
Rutland, and Southampton, ſurrounded with 


a crowd of armed men, and the lord-keeper 


advancing towards them, told the earl of Eſ- 
ſex, he was ſent by the queen to know the 
reaſon of ſo great a concourſe. Then the earl 
raiſing his voice, told him, © he certainly 
& knew that it was deſigned to murder him 
« in his bed; that his hand-writing was coun- 
cc terfeited, in order to have a pretence to de- 


« ſtroy him; that he had aſſembled his friends 


cc for the ſecurity of his life, ſince his enemies 
6 could not be ſatisfied without having his 
« blood.” The lord-keeper anſwering, the 
queen would do him juſtice, provided he would 
diſcover his grievances, was interrupted by a 
voice, cry ing out, © My lord, you are be- 
« trayed, they deſign only to ruin you, we loſe 
« time, let us be gone.” Upon this, the 
earl made a ſign to thoſe ſent by the queen to 
follow him, and while they were crofling the 
court, they heard a contuſed noiſe, ſaying, 
« Kill them, away with that great ſeal, ſe- 
c ſecure them in priſon.” When they were 
in the houſe, the earl told them, © if they 
e would have a little patience, he would go 
c and adviſe with the lord mayor and bers, 
who are c and return immediate.” Upon theſe words, 
impriſoned he left them, and, ordering the door to be 
him. ſhut, ſet a guard upon them. 
He march. Immediately after, he began to march with 
es into his company, and entering the city, cried out, 
the city to C For the queen! for the queen! A plot is 
raiſe an cc laid for my life !* Then he went to the 
3 ſheriff's houſe, which was at a diſtance, and 
Gaiden, during his march was not joined by one citi- 
zen, tho numbers led by curioſity crowded to 
ſee him paſs. In vain did he cry, © Arm, 
« my friends, or you can do me no good,” 
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not a man ſtirred in his favour. The ſheriff, 160 1. 
who ſaw him approaching, withdrew himſelf www 
to a back door, to the lord mayor's. The but ing 
ſheriff's flight convinced the earl he had been S % 
deceived, when he was told, he might depend * 
on his aſſiſtance. While he was at the ſhe- 

rift*s, uncertain what to do, he was informed Is pro- 
that a herald had proclaimed him a traytor, in clamed 2 
one of the wards of the city, and that the earl er AY 
of Cumberland had done the ſame in another. | 
Upon this, he left the ſheriff's houſe, and 

crying in the ſtreets, © that England was to 

« be delivered to the Infanta of Spain, conju- 

« red the inhabitants to take arms for the 

« prevention of ſo great a misfortune.” But 

ſeeing no man prepare to ſupport him, and 
hearing withal, that the lord admiral was 
marching againſt him with a ftrong party, he 
reſolved to return to his own houſe. But 
coming to Ludgate, he found Sir John Leviſon 

poſted there, with a company ot ſoldiers to 


oppoſe his paſſage. He inſtantly ſent Gorges 
to deſire leave to go through; but being de- Is oppoſed 


i : | „ In his re- 
nied, was obliged to return to St. Paul's. turn to his 


Here Gorges repreſented to him, that it would houſe, 
be proper to diſcharge the three counſellors, 

and having the earl's leave, he freed them im- 
mediately, and accompanied them himſelf to 
White-Hall. Probably, Gorges had betrayed 

him from the vegy beginning. 

In the interim, the earl perſiſting in his re- Camden: 
ſolution of returniug home, found the ſtreet 
chained, and guarded by ſoldiers. As he ſaw 
no other way to paſs than by attacking the 
guard, he ordered Blunt to fall on, and ſe- 
conded him ſword in hand, with great reſolu- 
tion. But he was repulſed and ſhot through 
the hat, and Blunt was taken priſoner. 5 
this reſiſtance, he was forced to go to Queen- 
hithe, and taking boat with a ha followers, 
the reſt being diſperſed, retired to his houſe 
on the Thames fide. When he came there, geo ir 
his firſt care was to burn ſome papers, and and is im- 
then, fortify his houſe in the beſt manner he mediately 
could, ſtill expecting to be relieved by the inveſted. 
Londoners. Soon after, che lord admiral in- Amden. 
veſted the houſe both from the ſtreet and the 
gardings which reached to the river. Then, he 
ummoned thoſe within to ſurrender, to which 
they anſwered, they would die {word in hand. 

This was the opinion of the lord Sands, who 
preſſed the earl of Eſſex to fight his way out, 
repreſenting, it was more honourable to die 

by the ſword, than the ax. And, indeed, 

the beſieged ſeemed to be all fixed to that re- He ſur 
ſolution ; but the earl of Eſſex ſuddenly chang- Lenders, 
ed his mind, and offered to ſurender on theſe 

three conditions : That they ſhould all be ci- 

villy treated; tried according to the laws; 

and that Aſhton, the miniſter, ſhould be ſent 

to him to comfort him in priſon. The lord 
admiral anſwered, that he engaged for the 


firſt; that the queen would, doubtleſs, per- 


form the ſecond ; and as to the third, he pro- and is with 
miſed his intereſt to obtain it. Aſhton was a ls 3k 
Presbyterian miniſter. This done, the earls 3 

of Eſſex, Rutland, Southampton, the lords committed 


Sands, Cromwell, Monteagle, with Davers to the 


and Bromley, were put into boats and con- 7 
| ed dudes >» 
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160 1. ducted to the tower. The reſt were commit- 

Wm ted to other priſons. The next day the queen 

by proclamation thinked the Londoners for 

their fidelity, warning them wirhal to have a 

watchful eye on whatever paſſed in the city, 

the conſpiracy being, as ſhe ſaid, more danger- 

ous than was imagined. Es bi 

Thomas The 13th of February, Thomas Lee, the 

Lee exe- earl of Eſſex's creature, and intimate friend of 

euted. the ear} of Tir-oen, was hanged for ſaying to 
Camden. . . P 

a certain officer, that it would be a glorious 


action for (ix brave fellows to force the queen 


to releaſe Eſſex and the other priſoners. Two 
days after, the queen publiſhed a proclamati- 
on, ordering all vagabonds to leave the city 
on pain of death, 'The court had received in- 
formation, that a great -number of ſuch per- 
ſons lay hid in the city, to reſcue the carl of 
Eſſex, when an opportunity offered. 
| At laſt, ſome of the priſoners having diſ- 
2 covered the moſt ſecret reſolutions of the con- 
condenn} ſpirators, the earls of Eſſex and Southampton 
ed to die. were tried the 19th of February. They were 
Camden, accuſed of the crimes I have mentioned, and 
their ſole defence was, that they had done 
nothing bur for their own preſervation ; how- 
ever, they could not prove their lives had 
been in danger. 
a diſregard of his life, but the earl of South - 
ampton implored the qe; and de- 
fired the peers to intercede for him. They 
were condemned to die as traytors. 
The earl of Eſſex after his ſentence ſer iouſ- 
ly reflected on his paſt conduct, and appeared 


Eſſex and 


The earl 
of Eſſex 


very peni- very penitent. Aſhton greatly contributed by 


dent. 


his exhortations and remonſtrances, to put him 
Camden. 


into this diſpoſition. But becauſe this Preſ- 
byterian miniſter adviſed him to declare 


whatever he knew, and, probably, by that 


means, the king of Scotland was known to 
be concerned in the conſpiracy, Camden 
ſpeaks of it in ſuch a manner as ſhews, he ap- 
proved not this conduct. © By the impreſſi- 
cc ons (ſays he) left upon him by his miniſ- 
ce ter, Eſſex could think of nothing but dam- 
c nation, unleſs he diſcovered the whole 
s ſcene, and confeſſed who were his com- 
cc plices”. An author who talks in this man- 
ner, is eaſily perceived to be ſecretly intereſt- 
ed in the depoſition of the criminal. How- 
ever this be, the earl of Eſſex deſiring to 
ſpeak with ſome of the privy-counſellors, the 
lord keeper, the lord treaſurer, the lord ad- 
miral, and ſecretary Cecil went to him. He 
immediately asked the lord keeper's pardon 
for deraining him at his houſe, and Cecil's 
tor accuſing him of aſſerting the Infanta's 
title to the crown of England, and was ſin- 
cerely reconciled to both. Then, he declar- 
ed, that the queen could not be ſafe whilſt he 
lived, and deſired he might ſuffer privately in 
the tower. He owned, that ſome of his 
frignds and domeſticks were wicked perſons, 
and publick peſts, and defired to ſpeak with 
Blunt and Cuff, who were immediately ſent 
for. When he ſaw them, he exhorted both 
to ask pardon of God and the queen, and 
told Cuff that this diſloyalty was owing to his 


advice. He declared that Sir Henry Nevill, 
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The earl of Eſſex expreſſed 


* 
ambaſſador to France, was privy to the con- 1601. 
ſpiracy. This, probably, occaſioned the recal- Www 
ling of that ambaſſador as he was going to 
Paris, and his being ordered into the cuſtody 
of the lord admiral. The earl of Eſſex ſaid alſo, 
that Montjoy, lord deputy of Ireland, and 
ſeveral others in Scotland, France, and the 
Low-Countries were acceſſary to the deſign. 

But the lord Montjoy's behavour in Ireland, 

had ſo recommended him to the queen, that 

ſhe took no notice of the earl's depoſition a- 

gainſt him. In ſhort, the penitent criminal 

made a full diſcharge of -his conſcience, and 
concealed nothing of what he knew. © Eflex, 

« ({fays Camden) thought a verbal confeſſion 

ce too little, and, therefore, being moved by 

ce the diſmal ſcene preſented to his conſcience, 

« by the perſon whom he choſe to guide it, he 

« delivered the ſame in writing under his 

© own hand, which his enemies ſhewing to king 

“ James ſome time after, brought the earl 

« and his friends into great diſeſteem with 

ce that prince.” It king James had not 
been concerned in this affair, there is no vi- 


ſible reaſon why Eſſex's declarations ſhould 


have made him forfeit his eſteem ; bur accor- 
ding to the earl's project, the ambaſſadors of 
Scotland were now on their way to London, 
and king James ever after ſpoke of this lord 
as of one who was his martyr. 

The 25th of February was appointed for Is behead- 
the earl of Eflex's execution. That day the <d. | 
queen appeared ſomething irreſolute. She Camden. 
even ſent an order to the lieutenant of the 
tower to countermand his execution; but pre- 
ſently after, ordered him to proceed. This ir- 
reſolution, pretended or real, has afforded 
plenty of matter for plays and romances, in 
which Elizabeth is repreſented as ſtruggling 
with love and anger, not knowing which ot 
the paſſions ſhe ſhould obey. She was now, 
however, in her 68th year, an age wherein 
the motions of love could not be very violent. 
But without dwelling on theſe trifles, it ſuffi- 
ces to ſay, that the earl of Eſſex died like a 
good Chriſtian, with all the ſigns of a ſerious ' 
repentance. His head was not ſeparated from 
his body till the third ſtroke, but the firſt. 
deprived him of all ſenſe of pain. The mar- 
ſhal de Biron being told in what manner he 
died, ridiculed it, and ſaid, ſuch a death was 
more becoming a prieſt than a ſoldier. 

Thus ended the life and projects of the earl 
of Eſſex, projects which were never yet tho- 
roughly known. Tho' they ſeem to have 
tended only to dethrone Elizabeth, and ſet 
the crown on the head of the king of Scotland, 
however, it is not unlikely that he only uſed 
that prince's title as a pretence to ruin Eliza- 
beth, and that his confidence in the people's 
affection inſpired him with greater deſigns. It 
is certain, the queen had given occaſion to 
think ſhe had more than a common eſteem for 
this lord. When he was yet but 21 years old, 
ſhe forgave him what the had lent his father, 
for his expedition into Ireland; and he was 
the only perſon ro whom ſhe was ever fo li- 
beral. The earl of Leiceſter dying ſoon af“ 
ter, ſhe ordered his goods to be expoſcd to 

„ K K k ſale, 
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1601. fale, for payment of the ſums ſhe had lent 
A him. Before the earl of Eſſex had done her 
any great ſervice, ſhe made him knight of 
the Garter, and gave him a place in her pri- 
vy- council. She continued afterwards to di- 
ſtinguiſh him from all other courtiers, nor on- 
ly by the poſts, offices, and commands ſhe 
honoured him with, but chiefly by particular 
marks of her fayour, which were viſible to all, 
and made him to be conſidered as a favourite. 
Theſe favours produced their uſual effect, that 
is, rendered him proud and vain. He could 
not bear that any perſon ſhould be promoted 
but by his means, and was a {worn enemy to 
all who were truſted by the queen; nay, he 
grew ſo exceſſively proud, that he pretended 
to lord it over the queen herſelt, and force 
her to follow his advice in every thing. This 
procured him that unfortunate box on the ear, 
which, doubtleſs, inſpired him with thoughts 
of a ſignal revenge; for, from that time, he 
began to meditate projects which proved his 
ruin, aud might have been attended with that 
of the queen herſelf; ſo careful ought ſove- 
reigns to be, not to affront perſons of honour. 
His family was originally from Evreux in Nor- 
mandy, and from hence borrowed its ſirname. 
It was noble and antient, as may be interred 
from his alliances with the beſt families in 
England, ſome of which were derived from 
the royal family. Walter, his father, was, 
however, the firſt of his houſe honoured with 
the title of earl. | 1 
The earl being dead, his principal compli- 
ces were brought to their tryals. In Blunt's 
examination, Eſſex's written confeſſion was 
read to him. Blunt, ſeeing it ſigned with the 
earl's own hand, was ſo confounded, that he 
could only ſay, with his eyes lifted up, © Lord, 
« thou knoweſt from what deſigns I endea- 
cc youred to divert him.” After that, Lee's 
confeſſion, who had been executed, was read, 
in which he ſaid, Blunt had permitted him to 
ſend to the earl of Tir-oen, who told the meſ- 
ſenger, © that if Eſſex would be guided by 
c him, he would make him the greateſt man 
« in England.” Lee had likewiſe depoſed, 
that the two earls and Blunt were in the ſame 
plot, and formed the ſame projets. Blunt 
made a weak defence, as well as Davers, Da- 
vis, Cuff, the earl's ſecretary, and Merrick, 
his ſteward, and they all received ſentence of 
death. Blunt ſaid upon the ſcaffold, that for 
three years he had obſerved the earl was diſ- 


Some o- 
thers of 
his accom- 
plices exe- 
cuted. 
Camden. 


contented, and fired with ambition ; that when 


they were in Ireland, the earl told him his de- 
ſign. of raking with him the flower of the ar- 
my; of ſeiſing Miltord-haven in Wales; of 
raiſing men in thoſe parts, and marching di- 
realy to London. That he had diſſuaded him 
from an undertaking, ſo dangerous and diffi- 
cult; but had, indeed, adviſed him to take a 
ſelect company of men and ſeiſe the queen's 
perſon, and in her name, to act afterwards as 
he ſaw convenient; “ but, added Blunt, tho? 
e It 1s true, that in all our debates. we never 
« thought of embruing our hands in the 


John Carew of Antony, Eſq; having one of his arms ſhot off in a ally, and carried at a great diſtance from beth. | 
him, went and took it up. without any concern, as if he had felt no pain, and brought it into the town, Camden. Thuanus 


ſiege, which made the archduke uneaſy. But Henry IV. 
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&« queen's blood, yet had we ſü Ac dedd, I can- 1601. 
<« not ſay but her life might have been in dan 
ce ger.” He declared, that he died a Roman 
Catholick, but ſuch a one, as ſolely relied on 

the merits of Chriſt's death and ſufferings. 

The queen and council believed it prudent The queen 
to end the executions with theſe few perſons, pardons 
by reaſon of the number and quality of the e a 
complices. The earl of Southampton was dorf 
kept in priſon, and the reſt were fined, tho Camden; 
very few paid their fines. Henry Nevill was 
only condemned to impriſonment at the 
queen's pleaſure, tho? it was proved againſt him 
that he knew of the conſpiracy, and made no 
diſcovery. | . 

The earl of Marr and the lord of Kinloſs, Ambaſſa- 
the Scotch ambaſſadors, arrived too late, when dors from 
the earl of Eſſex was in cuſtody. It is well 2 
known with what view the earl of Eſſex had * 
deſired them, but we are ignorant of the in- 
ſtructions given then by the king of Scot- 


land concerning the plot. It ſeems, Na, and 


it may be inferred from Eſſexs propyl, and 
the arrival of theſe ambaſſadors at very 
time the conſpiracy was diſcovered, that king 
James was not againſt it. Be this as it will, 
theſe ambaſſadors confined themſelves, to con- 
gratulate the queen upon the diſcovery of ſo 
dangerous a plot; to demand the puniſhment 
of one Valentine Thomas, who in 1598, had 
accuſed their maſter of ill deſigns againſt the 
queen, for which he was now in priſon; to 
complain that two Engliſh fugitives had been 
drawn out of Scotland by ſtratagem, who had 
fled thither for prote&ion ; and laſtly, to de- 
mand the aſſignment of ſome lands in England 
for the king, their maſter. Elizabeth, with- 
out taking notice of what ſhe knew, anſwered, 
ſhe received very kindly the king's congratu- 
lation, and wiſhed that no ſuch thing might 
ever happen in his kingdom ; that ſhe had not 
put Valentine to death, to ſhew how little ſhe 
credited his depoſition.; that the two fugitives 
had been artfully recovered by the warden of 
the March, who was to blame for ſuffering 
them to eſcape, and that ſhe was aſtoniſhed, 
the king of Scotland ſhould demand them, 
ſince to protect the ſeditious ſubjects of ano- 
ther prince, was. teaching his. own to rebel ; 
that as to the aſſignment of the lands, ſhe had 
given a ſufficient anſwer before ; however, ſhe 
would make a yearly augmentation of 2000 
pounds, provided he would ſincerely maintain 
their mutual friendſhip, without ſuffering him- 
{elf to be influenced by men, who ſought their 
own private advantage in the publick cala- 
mities. | 

The fiege of Oftend, begun in July this Oftend 
year, furniſhed ample matter for the affairs of beſieged. 
the Netherlands. Sir Francis Vere, the firſt Cunden. 
governor * the ſiege, and the Engliſh 
troops which ſerved - under him, ſignaliſed 
themſelves, and were a great honour to their Aiutual 
nation *. Y 1 Ty compli- 

Henry IV. came to Calais, in Auguſt, as ments be- 

it were to ſee more nearly what paſſed at the tween 


and Eliza- 


this 


| : queen's. 
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this journey AS not ſo much to obſerve the 
ſiege, as to confer more eaſily with Elizabeth 
on his project againſt the houſe of Auſtria. 
Mezerai pretends, Elizabeth firſt conceived 
this deſign, and earneſtly deſired to confer in 
perſon with Henry, in a veſſel between Dover 
and Calais. But I can hardly believe, that at 


. 


skull in her cloſet. But Camden has confu- 


ted this ſtory in his Annals, by affirming, the 


Monopo- 
hes com- 
plained of. 
D'ewes. 


head was buried with the body ; he ſays on- 
ly, that the queen ſpeaking to the marthal 
de Biron, concerning the earl of Eſſex, told 
him, that it was her advice to the king of 


France, never to ſpare the heads of thoſe who 


attempted to diſturb his tranquillity. 
The parliament meeting in October, great 


complaints were made in the lower-houſe, 


concerning divers monopolies authoriſed by 
the queen's letters patents, which gave pri- 
vate perſons the ſole privilege of ſelling cer- 
tain commodities, excluſively of all others. 
The queen being informed, that the commons 
conſidered theſe monopolies as ſo many breaches 
of the people's privileges, annulled moſt of 
theſe grants, and left the reſt to be tried by 
the laws. This proceeding, even before ſhe 
had been addreſſed, was ſo pleaſing to the 
commons, that 140 of their members were 


appointed to wait upon her with their thanks. 


She did not omit this op 


The 


ſpecch to 
the depu- 
ties of the 
commons. 


Fo 
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unity to teſtify to 
the houſe her great affection for her people. 
When ſhe had received the compliment of the 
members, ſhe returned an anſwer in the fol- 
lowing ſpeech. 185 


GENTLEMEN; 

Owe you hearty: thanks and commenda- 
tions for your ſingular good-will towards 
me, not only in your hearts and thoughts, but 
which you have openly expreſſed and decla- 
red, whereby you have recalled me from 
an error proceeding from my ignorance, not 
my will. Theſe things had undeſervedly 
turned to my- diſgrace, (to whom nothing 
is more dear than the ſafety and love of my 
people) had not ſuch harpyes and horſe- 
leaches as theſe been made known and diſ- 
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© covered to me by you. I had rather my 
© heart or hand ſhould periſh, than that either 
my heart or hand ſhould allow ſuch privi- 
© leges to monopoliſts, as may be prejudicial 
to my people. The ſplendor of regal ma- 

jeſty hath not ſo blinded mine eyes, that 
licentious power ſhould prevail with me 
more than juſtice. The glory of the name 
of a king may deceive princes that know 
not how to rule, as gilded pills may de- 
ceive a ſick patient. But I am none of 
thoſe princes ; for I know that the common- 
wealth is to be governed for the good and 
advantage of thoſe that are committed to 
me, not of myſelf to whom it is intruſted; 
and that an account is one day to be given 
before another judgment- ſeat. I think my- 
ſelf moſt happy, that by God's aſſiitance I 
have hitherto ſo proſperouſly governed the 
commonwealth in all reſpects; and that I 


A 


willingly leave both kingdom and lite alſo. 
I beſeech you, that whatever miſdemcanours 
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© their falſe ſuggeſtions, may not be imputed 
to me; let the teſtimony of a clear conicience 
© entirely in all reſpects excuſe me. You are 
© not ignorant, that princes ſervants are often- 
© times too much ſet upon their own private 
advantage; that the truth is frequently con- 
© cealed from princes, and they cannot them- 
© ſelves look narrowly into all things, upon 
© whoſe ſhoulders lieth continually the heavy 
c 

o 


affairs.” 


Elizabeth had the good fortune to be be- 
lieved when ſhe ſpoke in this manner, be- 
cauſe, in reality, the Engliſh, in her reign, 


273 
160 1. 
ml nd 


have ſuch ſubjects, as for their good I would 


and miſcarriages others are guity of by 


weight of the greateſt and moſt important 


were the happieſt people under the fun. Tucy - 
ſaw no deſigns upon their liberties, nor any 


infringement of their privi.eges encouraged. 


Juſtice was adminiſtered impartially, and the 
revenues of the crown, and the ſubſidies grant- 
ed by parliament for the publick occaſions, 


were not idly conſumed. They had theretoie 


reaſon to think the queen truly loved them, 
ſince ſhe cauſed them to enjoy ſo great hap- 
pineſs . Some ſucceſſors of this illuſtrious 
queen have talked in the ſame manner to their 
parliaments, nay, it is in great meaſure be- 
come cuſtomary; but they have not all gained 


the ſame credit, becauſe it is not words but 


deeds that perſuade. This affair did not end 
in mutual compliments. 
ling to ſhew their gratitude to the queen, 
granted her the largeſt ſubſidy they had cver 
iven her ſince the beginning of her reign. 
ppy are the kings of England, who by a 
free and ſincere conduct wiſely preſerve ſuch 
a correſpondence between them and their par- 
liaments. | 
The war in Ireland was carried on this year 


The commons wil- 


A conti- 


more ſucceſsfully than in the two former. The nuation of 


rebels received, however, an aid from Spain, 


the Iriſh 


war. 


2 Sir Robert Naunton partly aſcribes the cauſe of this mutual love between the queen and her: parliaments, to the Camden: 
choice of parliament-men ; for, ſays he, I find not that they were at any time given to any violent or percinaciqus 


diſpute, elections being made of grave and diſereet perſons, not factious and ambitious of fame; ſuch as came not to 
te houſe with a malevolent ſpirit of contention, but with a preparation to conſult on the publick good. 
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1601, under the command of Don juan d' Aquila, 
Wy w who landed at Kinſale, and became maſter of 
the town. He inſtantly publiſhed a maniteſto, 
declaring that Elizabeth being lawtully depo- 

ſed by the pope, her ſubjects were abſolved 

from their oath of allegiance, and he was come 

to deliver © Ireland from the jaws of the de- 

« vil, But inſtead of making the progreſs 

he expected, he found himſelf beſieged in Kin- 

ſale by the lord deputy. Soon after, the earl 

of Tir-Ooen approaching the Engliſh to raiſe 

the ſiege, was utterly routed, after which the 

Spaniſh general was forced to capitulate, He 

was permitted to retire with his forces into 

Spain, having firſt ſurrendered the caſtles he 

had taken. This capitulation was ſigned the 

2d of January, 1602. During the reſt of the 

winter, the lord-deputy had ſuch ſucceſs againſt 

the rebels, that the earl of Tir-oen's affairs 

were reduced to a very ill ſtate. | 

1 In the interim, the queen, to divert the 
A flect a. Spaniards from making freſh attempts upon 
gainſt Ireland, armed eight large ſhips, with ſome 
Spain. others of leſſer burthen, under the command 
Camden. of Sir Richard Leviſon and Sir William Moun- 
ſon. "Theſe two commanders being ſeparated, 

Leviſon met with 38 Spaniſh veſſels coming 

from the Weſt-Ind ies, and attacked them, but 

withour ſucceſs. Mounſon joining him {ome 

time after, they went together and aſſaulted 

a large carrack of 1600 tuns, richly laden 

from the Eaſt-Indies, and which lay under the 

caſtle of Zizambra in Portugal, where ſhe was 

guarded by 11 gallies commanded by Spinola. 
Notwihilanding the difficulty of the under- 


33 taking, they attacked the carrack, and after 
carrack giſperling the gallies, took that rich ſhip, va- 
taken. 1.c4 at 1,000,000 of crowns, and brought her 
to England, with the loſs only of 12 men. 
3 September following, Spinola, with ſix 


allies he had ſaved, ſailing for Flanders, met 
= in the channel ſome Engliſh and Dutch ſhips, 


with whom he had a ſharp engagement. TWO 
of his gallies were ſunk, one taken, \and ith 


the other three he retired into Sluys. 
A quarral This ſame year, there was a great conteſt in 
between England between the Jeſuits and the ſecular 
the Jeſurs prieſts. Theſe laſt accuſed the Jeſuits of being 
ee win the ſole cauſe of the ſevere laws enacted a- 
E gainſt the Catholicks, becauſe they had been 
concerned in all the conſpiracies, and had even 
ſuborned aſſaſſins to murder the queen, In 
the midſt of this quarrel, the queen had intel- 
ligence, that the Jeſuits and ſuch of the ſecular 
prieſts as eſpouſcd their principles and party, 
were contriving ſomething againſt the govern- 
ment. Whercupon ſhe baniſhed them the 
realm by proclamation, forbidding them ever 
to return to England, on pain of death. The 
other ſecular prieſts, who joined not with the 
Jeſuits, were alſo liable to the fame penalty, 
unleſs they would take the oath of allegiance. 


A-coaſpi- It was likewiſe in the courſe of this year, 


racy that king Henry IV. ordered the marſhal de 


apainſt Biron's head ro be ſtruck off, tor conſpiring 
Henry IV. yith ſome others to diſmember the French 
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monarchy. The marſhal had been his right- 1602. 
hand, whilſt his affairs were in an ill ſtate 
but ſince the peace with Spain, he thought 

the beſt way to procure quiet was to gain by 
favours the French lords, who had moſt op- 

poſed him. This could not be done without 
neglecting his old friends, and from thence 
ſprung the plot whereof the marſhal de Biron 

was head. His complices, as the count d' Au- 
vergne, and ſome others, eaſily obtained their 
pardon ; but the marſhal de Bouillon, who was 

alſo of the number, tho? it ſafeſt to with- 

draw into Germany, from whence he wrote to 
Elizabeth, deſiring her to intercede for him. 


The king of France wrote to her alſo, ac- 


quainting her with the conſpiracy, and askin 
her advice concerning the marſhal de Bouillon. 
The queen anſwered, ſhe could not adviſe 
him, till ſhe certainly knew, whether the mar- 
ſhal were guilty. She warned him alſo to take 
care that it was not a Spaniſh artifice to cauſe 
him to entertain ſuſpicions of his beſt ſubjects. 
But Henry, not conſidering the marſhal as 
ſuch, told the Engliſh ambaſſador, that the 


queen, his miſtreſs, had a better opinion of 


him than he deſerved, ſince it was cettain, 
he was concerned in the earl of Eſſex's plot, 
and had not even diſowned it. | 
The earl of Tir-oen's affairs in Ireland dai- Tir-oen 

ly declined. The lord deputy having cloſely ſubmits to 
purſued him, without giving him any reſpite the queen. 

| | : Camden. 
even to the places where he thought himſelf 
moſt fate *, compelled him, at length, to caſt 
himſelſ upon the queen's mercy ; but he would 
not receive his ſubmiſſion without an expreſs 
order from the court. The order coming at 


laſt, the carl of Tir-ocn yielded himſelf to the 


lord deputy, who reſolved to carry him into 
England and preſent him to the queen. 

About the end of January, 1603, Elizabeth 
began to feel the firſt attacks of a diſtemper, I 
which carried her, at length, to her grave. ret. aj 
Her being obliged to have the ring ſhe wore Camden. 
on her finger filed off, was looked upon as an 
ill omen, becauſe ſhe was wont to ſay, with 
that ring ſhe had been married to her people. 

As ſhe was now very old, it was eaſily believ- 

ed ſhe would not recover. Accordingly, ſome 

time before her death, ſhe had the mortifica- 

tion to ſee herſelf forſaken by moſt of her 
courtiers, who ſtrove with emulation to court 

the favour of the king of Scotland, her pre- 
ſumptive ſucceſſor. This threw her into a She grows 
melancholy, of which it was not ' poſſible to melancho- 
conceal the cauſe, eſpecially as it was openly ly. 
talked of ſending for king James before ſhe Camden. 
expired. In the beginning ot March ſhe was 

{ciſed with a heavineſs in all her limbs, which 
rendered her motionleſs, and even cauſed her 

to ſpeak with great difficulty. This was at- 

tended with great frowardneſs, ſo that ſhe 

could not bear any one pear her but the arch- 

biſhop of Canterbury, who comforted her, 

and joined with her in prayer. In ſhort, when 

it was perceived ſhe was near her laſt hour, 

the council ſent the lord admiral, the lord 


Vi. in Ulſter. The lord Montjoy was chiefly indebted for his good ſucceſs againſt Tir-oen, to the bravery 


and conduct of Sir Henry Docwray, and Sir Arthur Chicheſter, knights; the latter of whom ſucce2ded him after- 


wards in his office of lord deputy. Camden, 


e 


1 * 


privy- 
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1603. privy-ſeal, and the ſecretary, to pray her to 
name her ſucceſſor. Sne faintly anſwered, 


© That ſhe had always ſaid, her throne was 


ce the throne of kings, and ſhe would have no 
c mean perſon to ſucceed her.” The ſecreta- 
ry weren to her, that theſe words were 
very obſcure, and the council deſired ſhe 
would declare her pleaſure more plainly, © I 
«© will, (faid ſhe) that a king ſucceed me; 
e and who ſhould that be but my neareſt 
* kinſman, the king of Scots?” Then being 
admoniſhed by the archbiſhop to fix her 
thoughts upon God, „That 1 do (ſaid ſhe) 
« neirher doth my mind wander from him 
te at all.“ When ſhe could no longer pray 
with her tongue, ſhe lifted up her hands and 
eyes to heaven, and giving ſome other ſigns 
of her confidence in the mercy of God, the 
expired on the 24th of March, old ſtyle, in the 
7oth year of her age, and the 44th of her 
reign. 5 5 
Elizabeth's To diſplay, in few words, the elogy of this 
character. illuſtrious queen, it ſeems to be ſufficient to 
obſerve, that her name is ſtill of bleſſed 
memory with the Engliſh, now when flattery 
cannot be ſuppoſed to have any ſhare in the 
veneration they pay her. But Elizabeth ba- 
niſhed from England the Catholick religion, 
and reſtored the reformation. This alone was 
the cauſe that two parties have been formed 
on her account, who mutually tax eacn other 
with flattery or animoſity. The Proteſtants, 
conſidering that this queen was the ſole bul- 
wark of their religion, which, probably, with- 
out her would have been deſtroyed in Eng- 
land, Scotland, Ireland, and, perhaps, in France, 
and the Low-Countries, cannot forbear givi 
her great commendations, and feel themſelves 
inclined to excuſe her failings. For the ſame 
reaſon, the Roman Catholicks look upon her 


with another eye; nay, ſome have not ſcru- 


pled to paint her in the blackeſt colours, and 
give her the moſt odious epithets. This makes 
It impoſſible to give her a charaRer that ſhall 
pleaſe all the world. I ſhall content myſelf, 
therefore, with making ſome reflections which 
will aſſiſt thoſe who ſeek only truth, to paſs an 
impartial judgment on this famous queen, free 
from party-paſſion and prejudice. 

Elizabeth had great ſenſe, and a judgment 
naturally ſound and ſolid. This appeared in 
her whole conduct, from the beginning to the 
end of her reign. Nothing ſhews her capa- 
city more, than her addreſs in ſurmounting 
the difficulties and troubles created by her e- 
nemies, eſpecially when it is conſidered what 
theſe enemies were, the moſt powertul, the 
moſt artful, the moſt ſubtle, and the leaſt ſcru- 
pulous in Europe *, The bare naming of them 
is a ſufficient demonſtration. The court of 
Rome under ſeveral popes, Philip II, king of 
Spain, the duke of Alva, Henry II, and Charles 
LX, kings of France, Catharine de Medici, 
the duke of Guiſe, the cardinal of Lorrain, 
Mary, queen of Scots, all the Romiſh clergy, 
and, particularly, the Jeſuits. Had her forces 


Her abili- 
> 


what it was to govern ; and profanely wiſhed, he mi 
Alexander the Great between them. Burnet's Ref. 
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Pope Sixtus V. uſed to ſpeak of queen Elizabeth, and the king of Navarre, as the only princes that underſtood 


223 
been proportionable to thoſe of her enemies 1603. 
united together, there would be nothing very \www 
extraordinary, 3 often ſupplying the 

want of capacity. But in what manner did 

ſhe withſtand fo potent, ſo formidable ene- 

mies ? It was by two or three maxims which 

ſhe made the rule of her conduct, and f om 

which the never ſwerved; © 'To make herſelf 
beloved by her people; to be frugal of her 

© treaſure; to cheriſh diſſention amongit her 


* neighbours.” If things are rightly conſi- 


dered, ſhe had no other way to ſecure herſelf. 
It cannot, therefore, be denied, that this is a 
clear evidence of her ability. But as her abi- 
lity was never queſtioned, it is not this I am 
chiefly to deſcribe. On the contrary, her e- 
nemies have taken occaſion from thence to de- 
fame her, by repreſenting as vices diſguiſed, 
what her friends extol as ſo many virtues. 
They pretend, that her ability conſiſted whol- Her di- 
ly in an overſtrained diſſimulation, and a pro- ſimulation; 
found hypocriſy. In a word, they ſay ſhe was 
a perfect comedian. For my part, I do not 
pretend to deny that ſhe made g eat uſe of 
diſſimulation, as well to the courts of France 
and Spain as to the queen of Scotland and the 
Scots. This would be denying a wanifeſt 
truth. The court of Rome was the on!y court 
ſhe never diſſembled wie h. I am alſo perſua- 
ded, that being ſo much concerned to gain 
the love and eſteem of her ſubjects, ſhe affect- 
ed to ſpeak frequem ly, and with cxag era- 
tion, of her tenderneſs for them, and delired 
to have it believed, that ſhe did thro? an ex- 
ceſſive love to her people, things wherein her 
own intereſt was moſtly concerned. But the 
queſtion is to know, whether in her ciccum- 
ſtances her difſimulation was biameable. What 
injury was it to her ſubjects to eideav our ro 
perſuade them, ſhe loved them tenderly, fince 
the actually and really did whatever was ne- 
ceflary to convince them? As to foreigners, it 
muſt be carefully obſerved, that her diffimula- 
tion and artifices tended not to invade their 
poſſeſſions, but to preſerve her own. Her e- 
nemies frequently attempted to veprive her 


both of crown and life, and the ſaved both by 


her policy and diſſimulation. Where is che 
harm of ſuch a conduct? Can the diſſimula- 


tion and artifices which aim only at ſelſ-preſer- 


vation, be, without extreme prejudice, con- 
founded with the diffimulation and artifices 
that tend to ſurpriſe the innocent, and invade 
the property of others; can theſe, I ſay, be 
conſidered upon the ſame foot? For my part, 
I am ſo far from thinking that this ſort of 
diſſimulation is any blemiſh to Elizaberh's re- 
putation, that I rather believe ir ought to be 
reckoned among her commendable quali. ies. 
Avarice is another failing imputed to her Concern- 
by her own friends. I will not deny thac ſhe ing her a- 


was too parſimonious, and upon ſome occaſi- Varice. 


ons ſtuck too cloſe to her maxim, not to be Osborn. 


at any expence but what was abſolurely neceſ- 
ſary. However, in general I maiytain, that 
her circumſtances required her, it not to be 


ght enjoy her but one night, ſaying, they would beget a new 
EITE | OE | 


cCVvetous, 


—— —— —— 


Slanders 
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1603. covetous, at leaſt, not to part with her money, 
but with the greateſt caution, both to preſerve 
her people's affection, and enable her to with- 
ſtand her enemics. After all, whom did ſhe 
wrong by her extreme frugality? A dozen of 
hungry courtiers, who would have been very 
glad the had laviſhed her treaſure, like the 
king, her father, in the beginning of his reign. 
As for the reſt of her ſubjects, inſtead of hav- 
ing cauſe to complain of this pretended ava- 
rice, they had reaſon to be pleaſed with it, 
ſince it conſiſted not in robbing them of their 
property by illegal methods, as Henry VII, 
her grandfather, had done, but in husbanding 
her revenues and conſequently their own *. 
She is alſo accuſed of not un ſo chaſte as 
upon her ſhe affected to appear; nay, ſome pretend, 
chaſtiry. there are now in England the deſcendants of 
a daughter ſhe had by the earl of Leiceſter ; 
but as hitherto no proof of this accuſation 
has been produced, it may be ſafely reckoned 
among the calumnies with which her reputa- 
tion has been attacked, as well during her lite 
as after her death. | 
Reflections Tr is not ſo eaſy to juſtify her concerning the 


3 * 0 death of the queen of Scots. Here it muſt 
"the queen freely be owned that the ſacrificed equity, 
of Scots. Juſtice, and, perhaps, her own conſcience, to 


her ſafety. If Mary was guilty of her huſ- 
| band's murder, as there is reaſon to believe, 
it belonged not to Elizabeth to punith her. 
And, indeed, it was not for that ſhe took a- 
way her life, but ſhe uſed that pretence to de- 


' tain her in priſon, under the deceitful excuſe 


of making her innocence appear. On this oc- 


cation her diſſimulation was blame-worthy. 


This firſt injuſtice engaged her afterwards, to 
uſe numberleſs arts and devices to have a pre- 
tence to render Mary's impriſonment perpe- 
tual. Hence aroſe, at laſt, the — of 
putting her to death on the ſcaffold. In ſhort, 
this exceſs of violence gave birth to more ar- 
tifices and acts of diſſimulation to juſtify her- 
ſelf, and caſt the blame on the innocent. This, 
doubtleſs, is Elizabeth's great blemiſh, which 
maniteſtly proves to what height ſhe carried 
the fear of loſing a tottering crown. This 
continual fear and uneaſineſs, is what charac- 
teriſes her reign, becauſe it was the ſpring of 
almoſt all her actions. All that can be ſaid 
for Elizabeth, is, that the queen of Scots and 
her friends had brought things to ſuch a point, 
that one of the two queens was to periſh, and 
it was natural that the weakeſt ſhould fall. 
But this does not excuſe Elizabeth's injuſtice 
to Mary, in detaining her in priſon, which 
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had no other foundation than Elizabeth's fear 1603. 
concerning her crown. = 

I come now to Elizabeth's religion. I do Concern- 
not believe her being a true Proteſtant was ing Eliza. 
ever queftioned ; but as it was her intereſt to bech' reli 
be ſo, ſome have taken occaſion to doubt > 
whethet the zeal ſhe expreſſed for her religion, 
was the effect of her perſuaſion or policy. 

What may have occaſioned this doubt, is, 
that it clearly appears in her Hiſtory, that in 
afſiſting the Proteſtants of France and the 
Netherlands, as well as thoſe of Scotland, ſhe 
had only temporal views, viz. her own ſafety 
and defence againſt impending invaſions. But 
it cannot thence be inferred, ſhe was not a 
good Proteſtant, or had no religion at all, 
ſince it is not impoſſible that her religion 
ſhould agree with her temporal intereſt, All 
that can be ſaid, is, that ſhe happened ſome- 
times to prefer her temporal, betore her religi- 
ous concerns. 

She is warmly accuſed of perſecuting the Concern: 
Catholicks, and putting ſeveral to death. It ing her 
is true, there were ſome that ſuffered death in hatten 
her reign ; but one may venture to affirm, that 025.1: 
none were puniſhed but for conſpiring againſt * | 
the _ or ſtate, or for attempting to deſtroy 
the Proteſtant religion in England, and reſtore 
the Romiſh by violent methods. The Catho- 
licks, who lived peaceably, were tolerated, 
tho' with ſome reſtraint as to the exerciſe of 
their religion, but with none as to their con- 
ſciences. If this may' be called perſecution, 
what name ſhall be given to the Ering of 
the Proteſtants in the reign of Mary f. 

The Presbyterians think alſo, they have 
reaſon to complain of the ſtatute * in 
this reign, which deprived them of liberty of 
conſcience, tho? they were Proteſtants. I ſhall 
not take upon me to determine, whether they 
had cauſe ro complain of this rigour ; I ſhall 
only ſay, that, in my opinion, they had too 
much obſtinacy, and their adverſaries too little 
charity. - 

To ſum np in two words what may ſerve to Elizabeth's 
form Elizabeth's character, I ſhall add, that juſt enco- 
ſhe was a good and illuſtrious queen, with mum. _ 
many virtues and noble qualities, and few 
faults ; but what ſhe ought to be eſteemed for 
above all things, is, that ſhe cauſed the Eng- 
liſh to enjoy a felicity unknown to their an- 
ceſtors, under moſt of the kings, her prede- 
ceſſors. This, doubtleſs, is the teſt, by which 


we are to judge of thoſe whom God has ſer 
over us. | 


* She was not ſo covetous, but that four ſubſidies having been granted her in one of her parliaments, and findin 
that three would do her buſineſs, ſhe by proclamation diſcharged the fourth, and ſo much of the other three as was 


not levied. Bohun's Char. of Eliz. 


+ The ſecular prieſts themſelves ſnewed in their writings ; that in the 11 firſt years of queen Elizabeth's reign, 
not one Papiſt was perſecuted for religion; in 10 years after the publication of pope Pius V's bull, not above 11 
prieſts had been put to death, and moſt of them for treaſon, till the year 1580, when the turbulent and reſtleſs Je- 
ſuits firſt ſer foot in England; and yet, in the 10 next years after that, uot above 50 prieſts were executed, and 55 


baniſhed. Camden. 
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"BOOK IC. 
The Reign of IAM ESI; containing the ſpace of 22 years, and 
three days, 


her laſt, but the counci! met to conſult 
about the meaſures that were to be 


1603. E LIZ ABE TH had no ſooner breathed 


The coun- 


al pro- taken in the preſent juncture. The queen, 
I. who had delayed to name her ſucceſſor till 


March 24. the end of her days, at laſt declared, the king 
Wilſon. of Scotland was to aſcend the throne of Eng- 
land after her, and it was not doubted, but 
her will agreed with this declaration; ſo, the 
council deemed it neceſſary, before all things, 
to be aſſured of it, by peruſing the will, 
which was immediately opened, and found to 
confirm what the queen had declared by word 
of mouth. The king of Scotland had there- 
fore in his perſon a threefold right, which ren- 
dered his title indiſputable. The firſt was 
what is called in England, a parliamentary 
right, which derived its validity from the act 
of parliament, ſecuring the crown to Henry 
VII, and his heirs. "The ſecond was heredi- 
tary right, for this prince was the neareſt rela- 
tion, and natural heir ro Elizabeth. Theſe 
two rights were farther ſtrengthened by the 
queen's will, which made the third ; ſo, the 
council readily judged, he ought to be ac- 

| knowledged for king of England. This reſo- 
lation being imparted to the lord mayor of 
London, the new king was proclaimed by the 


name of James I, ſix hours after the queen's 
death. 


Tho' the council had been careful to ſend 1603. 
the King the firſt news of his acceſſion to the 
crown of England, Sir Robert Carey, the lord James re- 
Hunſdon's youngeſt ſon, found means to'be cives the 
before them. James, who impatiently ex- OE ” 
pected the news, received it, however, with- we ogg 
out altering his countenance, the queen's ill- crown of 
neſs having been long enough to afford him England. 
time to be compoſed, when the news ſhould Welden. 
arrive. Nevertheleſs, he could not forbear 
lifting up his eyes to heaven, probably, to 
thank God for the favour he had long ex- 
pected, not without great anxiety. , Elizabeth 
would never poſitively declare, ſhe intended 
to name him for her ſucceſſor. She contented 
herſelt with keeping him in hopes, bur in 
ſuch a manner, that ſhe ſeemed to reſerve the 
power of depriving him of the ſucceſſion; if 
his conduct diſpleaſed her. James's correſpon- 
dence with the earl of Eſſex, which, tho 
connived at, was not unknown to the court 
of England, might give him ſome apprehen- 
ſions. Beſides, Elizabeth never loved him; 
whether becauſe he was fon to her mortal - 
enemy, or had ſhewn too much impatience 
to poſſeſs the crown of England; or in fine, 
by reaſon of his inclination to the Catholicks. 

All theſe reaſons made this prince very uneaſy, 
in the expectation of a crown which his birth 
intitled him to, but which, however, he 

| | might 


— 
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1603. might have loſt, had Elizabeth been pleaſed 
co take meaſures to deprive him of it. The 
news of the queen's death could not then but 
be agreeable to him, ſince, by his correſpon- 

dence with one of the chief miniſters, he was 

aſſured ſhe had done nothing to his prejudice. 

Stow. Preſently after Carey's arrival, came Sir 
Charles Percy and Thomas Somerſet, who, by 

order of the council of England, notified to 

him the queen's death, and the council's dili- 

gence in proclaiming him. 'Theſe were quickly 


followed by Sir Thomas Lake, who was ſent 


by the council to inform him of the ftate 
and condition of the realm. | 

I Whilſt the news of his acceſſion to the 
Envlith, crown was carrying to the king, the Engliſh 
> were reflecting on the alterations which the 
queen's death was likely to produce. The 

people, in general, lamented the loſs of their 

queen. They had becn happy under her, and 

were not ſure their happineſs would continue 

in the new reign. A king of Scotland on 

the throne of England, was to moſt no plea- 

ſing object. Beſides, ſince James was of age, 

he had given no very advantageous idea of 

himſelf. His unſteadineſs, his weakneſs for 

hs tavourices, his inclination to the Cat ho- 

| licks, of which, en ſeveral occaſions, he had 

given viſible marks, were not qualities apt to 

repoſſeſs the Engliſh in his favour. It was 

3 however, he would tread in the ſteps 

of the illuſtrious queen, his immediate pre- 
deceſſor, becauſe it was thought he could not 

follow a better courſe, and what is deſired is 

eaſily believed. As for the deceaſed queen's 
miniſters and courtiers, the good and welfare 

of the realm was what leaſt affected them, 

every one being wholly intent upon gaining 

the favour of the ſucceſſor. Towards the end 

of the late reign, there were two factions at 

court, the one conſiſting of Eflex's friends, 

and the other of his enemies. The firſt was 

entirely humbled by the death of their head ; 

and the other had ſo far the aſcendant, that 

they abſolutely ruled in the council. Sir Ro- 

bert Cecil, ſecretary of ſtate, and ſecond ſon 
of the late lord treaſurer Burleigh, was at the | 

head of this party; but this politick courtier, 
foreſceing, that after the queen's death his 

party could not fail of ſinking, fince king 

James conſidered the earl of Eſſex as his 
martyr, had taken timely meaſures for his 
ſupport. Before the queen's death, he had 
devoted himſelf to the king of Scotland, and 

held a private correſpondence with him, to 

inform him of what paſſed at court; by which 

means, he had ſecured that prince's favour, 

tho' it was not without danger of loſing the 
queen's, had ſhe known his ſecret practices. 

He was the my man of his party that had 

gained the new king's favour, which he ſo art- 

fully cultivated, that in the end he became 

his prime miniſter. Ts | 

The hopes There was alſo another thing which en- 
and fears gaped the attention of the Engliſh, viz. the 
ofthe Enge after of religion. The king's conduct in Scot- 
ve land gave occaſion for ſundry reflections, 

1 e which kept people in uncertainty, none know- 
Speed, ing poſitively what was to b hoped or feared. 


James was born of Roman Catholick parents, 
bur being taken from his mother in his infancy, 
had been educated in the Proteſtant religion, 
and always profeſſed it. On the other hand, 
the religion he had been brought up in, tho? 
Proteſtant, differed a little from the religion 
eſtabliſhed in England, if not in doctrine, at 
leaſt, in diſcipline, and ſome other points of 
exterval worſhip, which were conſidered by 
the two churches as very important. In a 
word, it was the Presbyterian or Puritanical 


religion. In fine, this prince had ſhewn on 


numberleſs occaſions, that he was far from be- 
ing an enemy to the Romiſh religion. All 
this formed a certain contraſt, which bred an 
univerſal ſuſpenſe. The Catholicks hoped 10 


- meet, under his government, with gentler 
treatment, and more indulgence than under 


Elizabeth, nay, they carried their expecta- 
tions much farther. The Presbyterians flat- 
tered themſelves, that James, who hid been 
educated in their religion, would promote the 
reforming of the church of England upon the 
plan of that of Scotland, and hoped ſoon to 
ſee the downfall of the eccleſiaſtical hierarchy. 
Finally, the Church of England-Men thought 


1603. 
— 


to have reaſon, to expect, that the new king 


would conform to their religion, ſince it was 
eſtabliſned by law. But after all, the hopes 
of the three parties could not but be mixed 


with fears, ſince the king had not yet declar- 


ed. Such were the ſentiments of the Engliſh, 
concerning their new king, whom as yet they 
knew only by report. 5 

As ſoon as James was informed by the 
perſons ſent from the council of England that 


James ſets 
out for 


he was proclaimed, he diſpatched Aſton to Pnglend. 
acqua int the privy- counſellors, that he was Weldon. 


preparing for his journey, and accordingly he 


left Scotland the 5th of April, 11 days after 
Elizabeth's death. The principal Scotch lords, 
by whom he was attended into England, were 
the duke of Lenox, the earl of Marr, the 
lord Hume, and the lord Kinloſs, wich ſcveral 
others of leſs diſtinction, but who attc: wards 
were promoted to Engliſh honours and dig- 
nities. He ſpent above a month in his jour- 
ney from Edinburgh to London, where he ar- 
rived the 7th of May. He had no ſooner 
entered England, but the people ftrove to de- 
monſtrate their regard by magnificent enter- 
tainments in all the towns he paſſed through. 
Such were their acclamations, their wiſhes 
for his proſperity, their praiſes and joy for his 
arrival, that an honeſt plainScotchman could not 
forbear ſaying, © "This people will ſpoil a gud 
“ king.” In the interim, the multitudes 
which flocked from all parts to ſee their new 
ſovereign, grew, at laſt, ſo troubleſome to him, 


that he was forced to fer bounds to their cu- 


riofity by a proclamation. This was ver 
ſurpriſing to the people, who did not undei- 
ſtand that a. little incohveniency ſhould hinder 
the king from receiving the reſpects of his 
new ſubjects; but, perhaps, this was owing 
to the king's fear, that among the crowd ſome 
aſſaſſin might lurk, and attempt upon his life. 
It may be tco, he had a mind to accuſtom 
his ſubjects not to be roo familiar with their 
1 ſovercign. 
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ſovereign. Be this as it will, it did not hinder 
the people from paying him every where the 
reſpett due to him, and expreſſing great ſa- 
tisfaction to ſee him paſs, in order to be 
ſeated on the throne. | 


At York, moſt of the Engliſh lords came 
and paid him their homage. Among - theſe 


were ſecretary Cecil, who was now conſidered 


ſworn enemy; but great was the ſurpriſe, 


when' the king received him with extraordi- 


nary marks of eſteem, This gave occaſion to 
ſuſpect, he had taken care beforchand to 


gain his favour, and the king's behaviour to 
him after wards confirmed the ſuſpicion, Some 
accuſe this lord of inſpiring the king with the 
deſign of ſetting himſelf above the laws, and 


not ſuffering the parliament to ſhare the 


ſupreme authority with him; at leaſt, it is cer- 


He comes 
to Theo- 
bald's. 


Stow. 


tain, James's chief care, after his acceſſion, 


was to maintain the prerogative royal in its 
utmoſt extent, nay, to carry it higher than 


any of his predeceſſors. He muſt, at the 


time I am now ſpeaking of, have conceived a 


lafger notion than had been hitherto formed, 
of the power of an Engliſh king, ſince when 
he came to Newark, he ordered a cut-purſe 
to be hanged by his ſole warrant, and withour 
tryal. It cannot be denied, that this was 


beyond the lawful power of a king of England, 


and directly contrary to the privileges of the 
Engliſh nation. Probably, care was taken to 
warn him of the ill effects ſuch illegal acts 
might produce among the people, ſince he 
refrained from them ever after. 8 


On the 34 of May he came to Theobald's, 
pigs Pawns houſe, where he ſtayed ſome 


days. Here the council came to pay their re- 
ſpects to him, and here. paſſed what was moſt 
remarkable in his journey till his arrival at 
London. When he was about to leave Scotland, 
he ſent Carey to tell the privy-counſellors, 


that his intention was to contiriue every man 


in his poſt. However, at his coming to The- 


obald's, he encreaſes their number with 
ſeveral others, moſt of whom were Scots, his 
deſign being, as he more plainly ſhewed aſter- 
wards, to make but one kingdom of England 
and Scotland. The new Scotch counſellors 


|. were the duke of Lenox, the earl of Marr, 


the lord Hume, and Sir James Elphinſton, his 


| ſecretary, He nominared alſo two. Engliſh 


noblemen, the lords. Zouch, and Burleigh, 
ſecretary Cecil's eldeſt brother. I find like- 


wiſe, that at the ſame time, or, preſently after, 
he admitted into his council the earls of Nor- 


thumberland and Cumberland, the lords 
Thomas and Henry Howard, the one ſon, the 
other brother to the late duke of Norfolk, of 
whom the firſt was a ſuſpected, the laſt a 
known Papiſt, but upon the king's arrival he 
had embraced the Proteſtant religion. The 
king's gratitude to the Howard-faiflily, who 
tor the ſake of the queen, his mother, were in 


diſgrace in the late reign, did not ſtop there ; 1603. 


for the lord Thomas was made earl of Suffolk, www 


and then lord-treaſurer, and the lord Henry ' 
was created ſome years after earl of Northamp- 
ton. Moreover, Philip, earl of Arundel, the 


late duke of Norfolk's eldeſt ſon, having loſt 


his title by his condemnation, tho' Elizabeth 


ecil, | d gave him his life, the king created his ſon | 
as out of favour, becauſe he had been Eſſex's 


Thomas, earl of Arundel and Surrey. Thus 
the king's regard for the duke of Norfolk's ta- 
mily, plainly thewed what he thought of Eliza- 
beth's treatment of that duke and his houſe. ; 
It was not in this alone that he expreſſed his 
reſentment againſt the late queen. Upon all 
occaſions he affected to ſhew, it was only out 


of policy that he had whilſt ſhe lived, conceal- 


ed his averſion for her. The moſt notable. 
mark he gave of it, was, that he neither went 


into mourning himſelf nor would admit any 


perſon to his preſence in a mourning habit. | 
From the king's arrival in England to his He is la- 


departure from Theobald's, he made above two 1 of 
hundred knights, and ſome days after his 2 . 


. and digni- 
coming to London, he made many more. As ties. NET 


Elizabeth had been ſparing in the diſtribution Stow. 
of honours, with which ſovereigns are wont 

to reward the merit and ſervices of their ſub- 
jects, her ſucceſſor on the contrary, beſtowed 
them with a liberal, or rather profuſe, hand. 
Never had the like number of knights, barons, 

and earls been made in any former reign. 
This occaſioned a fatirical libel, entitled, 

« A help for weak memories to retain the 


© names of the nobility ”, The truth is, James 


made ſo many knights and peers, particularly 
in the firſt years of his reign, that ſuch a help 
was very neceſſary. Indeed it is pretended, 


the current of honour was ſtopped in Elizabeth's 


reign, that ſcarce a county had knights e- 
nough to make a jury. 
| Beſides the three Howards, Thomas Sack- 


ville, lord Buckhurſt and high-treaſurer, was 
made earl of Dorſet; Sir Robert Cecil was, 


at firſt, created baron of Effingdon, then viſ- 


count Cranburne, and afterwards earl of Saliſ- 
bury, and Philip Herbert, the earl of Pem- 
broke's brother, was made earl of Montgo- 
mery. I confine myſelf to theſe, becauſe their 
names moſt frequently occur in the beginning 
of this reign. I muſt alſo add, that the earl 
of Southampton who had been condemned to 
die, and the earl of Eflex's ſon, were reſtored. 
ro their eſtates and honours before the kin 
reached London; but the lords Grey, Cobham, 
Carew +, and Sir Walter Raleigh who hed 
been enemies to the earl of Eflex, were coldly 
received by the king. Theſe four courtiers of. 
Elizabeth had not a little contributed to the 
earl of Eſſex's death, as well as ſecretary Cecil; 
but this laſt, as I obſerved, had wiſely gained 
the king's favour. Nothing could more plainly 
ſhew thar the king conſidered the earl of Eflex 
as his martyr, as he himſelf called him, than 
his gracious reception of the earl of Southamp- 


* The king bought this houſe afterwards: It belongs now to the duke of Portland. Rapin. The king gave in 
exchange for it Hatfield-houſe, the ſeat of the preſent earl of Salisbury. 

+ There was no ſuch lord as the lord Carew, Sir George Carew, (who had ſerved in Ireland three years, and wrote 
an account of the memorable paſſages which happened there in that time) was now in favour, and one of thoſe that 
were ſent to fetch the queen; he was made baron of Clopton, 3 Jac.-and earl of Totneſs, 1 Car. I. Rapin, | 
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1603. ton when that lord came to wait on him. This 

Aas publickly owning that he approved of theſe 
two lords conſpiracy, the intent of which was 

to, ſet him on the throne before the queen's 
death. This gained him no credit with the diſ- 
intereſted. But from that very time he began 
to liſten to the flatteries of his courtiers, who 


extolled all his actions to the skies, and that 


continued but too much throughout his whole 

reien. N wag $3 4.4 3 , ' in. 
He has a King James, with good natural parts, had 
great idea a good ſhare of learning. He was able'to form 
ofthepow- the plan of a good government, the general 
er of kings. > | Che fed kf g 
R. Coke maxims whereot he perie 9 new; but his a- 
verſion to war, his weakneſs 


o 


that approached him helped to confirm him, 
ever hindered him from putting his theory in 
practice. He was perſuaded, that the autho- 


rity ot ſovereigns over their ſubje&ts was unli- 
mited, and that all monarchial government 


ought to be abſolute, not conſidering that theſe 


maxims could not be applied to the govern- 


ment of England, without deſtroy ing the con- 
ſtitution. Moteover, he was ſtrongly prepoſſeſſ- 
ed in favour of his owh merit and capacity. 


As ſoon as his courtiers diſcovered his genius 


and character, they failed not to attack him 
in the moſt ſenſible part; that is, they took all 


oceaſions to applaud his wiſdom, learning, 


parts, and to talk in the higheſt ſtrain of the 


regal power. As this pleaſed him infinitely, ſo 


it was the beſt way to gain his favour. Hence 
aroſe ſeveral expreſſions little known in the 
former reigns, -but which were common in this. 
The king- was called the Solomon of the age, 


and ſtiled his ſacred majeſty, and theſe flat- 


tering titles, which he greedily received, con- 
firmed him more in his prejudices. 


his whole adminiſtration; -and that was, he 
really believed he was come to the crown of 
England ſolely by hereditary right, and could 
not bear, it ſhould be thought he was obliged 


to queen Elizabeth, or that his title proceed- 


ed from any act of parliament. If this had been 
only a ſpeculative notion, it would not have 
much diſturbed the Engliſh; but he drew from 
this principle terrible conſequences, tending to 


no leſs than arbitrary power, and of courſe to 


the ſubverſion of the Engliſh conſtitution. From 


his being king by hereditary right he interred, 


that his will ought to be the ſole rule of the 
government, and conſidered --as undeniable 
truths, all the wild aflertions of certain writers 
concerning the regal power. This pretended 
hereditary right, with its conſequences, were 
the fountain of the diviſions which began in this 
reign, between the king and parliament, and 
which continued during the three following 
reigns. This alſo gave birth to the 'Tory and 
Whig factions, who worry one another to this 
very day. It is requiſite, therefore, for the 
reader's information to obſerve, before we pro- 
ceed, that this hereditary right- by which 
James I. pretended. to reign, was not ſo indiſ- 
putable as he then did, and as many ſtill do, 
imagine it. 1 51 beh. 


* See the reigns of Richard III. and Henry VII. Rapin; 


| tor his favourites,” 
certain prejudices he had/imbibed,- wherein all 


He had 


one amongſt the reft which greatly influenced 


In the firſt place, no law can be produced 1603. 
on which may be founded the hereditary ſuc- Wu 
ceffion of the crown of England. Secondly, Remarks | 
there are many precedents in the Engliſh Hi- be” _— 
ſtory which ſhew that the parliament aſſumed the crow. 


0 | | Wers of the crown 
a power to diſpoſe of the crown, and ſettle the of Eng- 


" 


ſucceſſion without any regard to the next heir. land, 


In the third place, more kings, ſince the conqueſt, 
have mounted the throne by vertue of acts of 


parliament, or ſome other means, than by 


hereditary right. The four firſt eſpecially, viz. 
William the Conqueror, William Rufus, Hen- 
ry I, and Stephen, moſt certainly came not to 
the crown by this right. When was it then 
that the crown became hereditary? It is their 
buſineſs who maintain this opinion, to point . 
out the time. In the fourth place, of all the 
kings from William the Conqueror to James I. 
there was not one who had leſs right to the 
crown than Henty VII, before he was con- 
firmed by the parliament *. It was, there- 
fore, from the parliament's confirmation, ra- 
ther than from Henry VIPs hereditary right 
that James I. could derive his own title. Laſt- 
ly, it ſome inſtances way be produced of kings 
ſucceeding from father to fon, and if from 
thence it be inferred, it was by hereditary 


right, it will alſo be eaſy to ſhew, that this 


Tight vaniſhes when traced to the ſource. For 
example, 'if ir be ſuppoſed that Elizabeth, Ma- 
ry, Edward VI, and Henry VIII, came to the 
crown by hereditary right, tho' there would 
be much to be faid concerning the two queens, _ 
the fountain of this right Tprings from Henry 
VII, who was heir neither of the houſe of 
"York, nor the houſe of Lancaſter. Henry VI, 
and Henry V. ſucceeded from father to ſon, - 
to Henry IV, who'was not the next heir of 
Richard II. Edward III. could not ſucceed 


Edward II, his father, who was yet alive, by 


hereditary right. Edward II, Edward I, and 
Henry III, form the longeſt hereditary ſucceſ- 
ſion from father to ſon that occurs in the Eng- 
liſh Hiſtory ; but they derived their right from 
John Lackland, who certainly was not Rich- 
ard Is next heir. I paſs over in ſilence the 


former kings, becauſe the thing is too evident 


to need any farther explication. Thus of 23 
kings from the conqueſt to James I, above one 
halt, at leaſt, did not aſcend the throne by 
hereditary right. As for thoſe who ſucceeded 
from father to ſon, and may be ſuppoſed to 
have reigned by hereditary right, they could 
ſupport their right of ſucceſſion, only by acts 
of parliament, adjudging the crown to ſome 
one of their anceſtors, contrary to hereditary 
right. How then can the hereditary ſucceſſion 
of the crown of England be indiſputably eſta- 
bliſhed ? It follows from what has been ſaid, 
that nothing is more uncertain than the right 


by which the kings of England reigned from 


the conqueſt, to the time of James I, ſince it 
is not poſſible to lay down any undoubted 
principle upon this head. It is much eaſier 
to combat all the different opinions concerning 
the ſucceſſion, than to eſtabliſh any one by ſo-  * 
lid and undeniable reaſons. I fthall add here 
in confirmation of what I have ſaid, that the 
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Book XVIII. The Reign of 
1603. kings who were reckoned the wiſeſt and moſt 
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able, took care to have their HOES e ined, 


vihg to eflabliſh this pretended he editary. 
rent was the firſt cauſe | of the troub les which 


z 


afflicted Eigland, and which are not yet 
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his maſter, to appear in mourning with all his 


: by the parliament, when they believed them train, at his fi.ut audience; but he was told; 
1 liable to any obje tions; ſo James I. in reſel- he would diſoblige the king, het would, 


doubtleſs, look upon this affectation as a re- 
proach. for not going himſelf into moytning for 
the queen. The marqueſs ſays in lan. Me- 


5 | ce: V moirs, that the king being at table, bLag-d: 
The kirg's This prince's choice” of the miniſters who publickly, that tor ſeveral years before Eliza» 
nutcaiters | | * 
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[2 3 conduccd to cheriſh his high conceit of his per- verned England, and that no reſolution was 
15 Osborn. ſonal qualities, and of the regal authority. taken in the council but by his direction. He 
15 The firſt was Sir Robert Cecil, aſterwards earl would, perhaps, have been nearer the truth, 
5 of Salisbury. This lord, who had been Eſſex s had he ſaid, Elizabeth governed Scotland and 
5 {w6rn'enemy, knowing how, much the king was himſelf too, without his perceiving it. The 
3 concerned 11 that earT's diſgrace, found no bet- French king's; deſign was not only to congta- 
1 ter way to keep in his favour than by flatter- tulate the king. His chief, view in ſending 
: ing him continitally, and making his court to the marqueſs of Roſny, his favourite, was, to 
5 bim, by Falking of kingly government accord- hinder James from being gained by the Spa- 
; ing to his notions. He was accuſcd, at leaſt, niards, and to renew his defenſive alliance with 
: of inſpiring him with ſentiments very.. dilad-:.. Elizabeth,,in which the ambaſſador ſucceeded 
vantage zus to the pedpſe_ and parliament. He to his win. 
was in other reſpects a man of a great genius, Count Aremberg, ambaſſador from the Ambaſſy 
conſummate prudence, vaſt capacity, and per.  archduke Albert and the Inſanta Iſabella, ſove- from te 
ſeckly acquainted with the ſtate and intereſt of reigns of the Low-Countries,, was come to *cbduke. 
the nation. The carls of Suffolk and North- London ſome time before; but was lick, ooh 
ampton, the one lord-chamberlain, the other feigned to be fo, all the while the marqueſs of 
lord-keeper, were much inferior to the earl of Roſny ſtaid in England. It was not till after 
Salisbury in parts and ability; bur it is pre- the marqueſs's departure, that he deſired the 
tended they were Papiſts in their hearts, and king to ſend one of his privy-council to hear 
as the Catholick religion could be reſtored in the occaſion of his ambaſſy. Cecil, whom the 
England but by an arbitrary power, they ear- king choſe, was ſtrangely ſurpriſed to hear no- 
neſtly laboured to indulge the king in his no- thivg from him but compliments. ., Probably, : ; 
tions concerning the 5 authority. To theſe this ambaſſador was ſent into England, only 
three lords the king chiefly committed the ma- to obſerve what paſſed there, and to ſound the 
nagement of his affaits. All the reſt of the new king's intention concerning a peace be- 
courtiers followed the ſame method, and emu- tween England and Spain. James had noõw-w- 
louſly ſtrove to gain the king's favour, by a ſhewn by his proceedings, that he was inclined 
blind ſubmiſſion to his Will. _to peace, ſince, wichout any ſollicitation, he 
He ſends Soon after the king's arrival at London, he had revoked the letters of mark granted by 
tor the F ſent a numerous train of lords and ladies into Elizabeth, to ſeveral private perſons f. Some 
Fus chi. Scotland, to attend the queen and his chil- time after, "Taxis came alſo. to London from 


dren. dren, who wete ready to come to him. He 
Spotiſw. had three children, viz. Henry, nine years 


vate to maiige the publick affairs, greatly 


beth's, death, it was he, properly, that go- 


the king of Spain, and having congratulated 
the king upon his acceſſion to the crown, de- 


old, Elizabeth and Charles. This laſt, being fired commiſſioners might be appointed to ti eat 


indiſpoſcd, was left in Scotland till September 


ne , oi tot, x. 
He gets ©” Whilſt the queen was on her journey, the 


Thomas King remembered, he had complained to Eli- 


hanged, 


zabeth of Valentine Thomas, who had ſlan- 
Camden, L 


dered her, and was now in priſon. Ir is not 
known wherein this flander conſiſted, but 
whatever it was, about a month after the 


king's arrival, Thomas was ordered to be 


with him of a peace, This negotiation, which 


Vas then only begun, ended, at length, in a 


treaty of peace, concluded the next year *. 

The plague, which began to break out in The king 
December, increaſing, at London, during the retires to 
hot weather, the king retired for ſome time to Wilton. 
Wilton, the earl of Pembroke's ſeat, near Sa- Camden; 
lisbury. ls oli bln eat by by. ont 2 
Whilft the court was at Wilton, a conſpi- A plot 


brouglit upon his tryal, and received ſentence racy, or rather the project of a conſpiracy. was diſcovered 

of death for conſpiring againſt Elizabeth, and diſcovered, the authors whereof were Thomas, een 

{ome of her council “. I Iocord. Grey of Wilton, Henry Brook, lord |, Sture. 
About the ſame time, and before the Cobham, Sir Walter Raleigh, George Brook, Caloden, 

queen's arrival, the marqueſs of Roſny came two prieſts, Warſon and Clark, and. ſome o- 

from the king of France, to congratulate the thers. The deſign was to place on the throne 

king upon his acceſſion to the crown of Eng- Arabella Stuart, the king's couſin- german. 


The mar- 
queſs of 
Roſny's 
ambaily, 
Sully's 

About this time Charles lord Montjoy, returned out of Ireland, and brought with him Hugh O Neal, earl of 
Tyrone, or rather Tir-oen, i. e. (the Land of Eugenes) being the name of an Iriſn county. The lord Montjoy 
was honourably received, ſworn of his majeſty's ee and afterwards made earl of Devonſnire. Tir-oen 
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himſe}f, who had been the cauſe of ſo much blood-ſhed, was pardoned, and proclamation made, that he ſhould be 
treated by all men with reſpc& and honour. Stow. | | 
f This revocation was dated the 2 3d of June. Rapin. % 
For the more ſolemn reception of ambaſſadors, was at this time inſtituted a new officer, by the name of Maſter 
of che Ceremonies, with a ſalary of 200 l. a year, of whom the firſt was Sir Lewis Lewkenor, Rymer's Fad, 
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1603. To this end, the lord Cobham was to treat 


600,000 crowns, of which Ralcigh was to have 
70,000. {Cobham was alſo to carry Arabella's 
letters to he archduke, the king of Spain, the 
duke of Siyoy, wherein ſhe ſhould promiſe to 
marry 1 5 they ſhould name, and to 
grant a f tolcration to the Catholicks. It 
was fac ener agreed, that the lord Grey ſhould 
ask the king's leave to raiſe 2000 men for the 
ſcrvice of Holland, and with theſe troops ſhould 
ſeiſe his perſon. But this was only a project, 
unexecuted in every point, except that ſome 
of the conſpirators had conferred with count 
Aremberg. It is thought the count occaſioned 
this plot to deſtroy Raleigh, who, of all Eng- 
land, was the man moſt dreaded by the Spa- 
niards, and that afterwards he himſelf inform- 
ed the king of it. However this be, the con- 
ſpirators being apprehended, were tried at 


Wincheſter in November following, and con- 


Raleigh is demned to die. Raleigh was found guilty 
condemn- upon the written evidence of one ſingle wit- 
ed. nneſs, viz. the lord Cobham, even without be- 
ing confronted, contrary to the expreſs law of 
the land. Only George Brook, however, the 


lord Cobham's brother, and the two prieſts | 


were executed, the king having ordered the 
reſt to be ſent back to priſon, but without 
giving them a pardon. The lord Grey died 
{oon after, and the lord Cobham obtained his 
He re- liberty at laſt; but Sir Walter Raleigh re- 
mains 12 mained 12 years in the tower, where he 
years in wrote a Hiſtory of the World, much eſteem- 
the tower. eq in England, I ſhall have farther occaſion 
to ſpeak of him in the courſe of this reign. 
The king Not long after the diſcovery of this plot, 
and queen the king and queen were crowned at Welt- 
crowned. miniſter, with the uſual ſolemnity, on the 
Camden. 25th of July, St. James's day. Immediately 
after the coronation, the king ifſued ont a 
proclamation, expreſly forbidding all perſons, 
who had any buſineſs at court, to repair thither 
till winter, by reaſon of the plague which ra- 
ved then exceedingly, and {wept away above 
30,000 in London only. Proclamations were 
much more frequent in this reign than in the 
former ones. In the eight or nine firſt months, 
there was no leſs than 12. 
I juſt mentioned the hopes of the Papiſts 
and Puritans to experience ſome happy change 
The Papiſts could not 
that a prince, who had never expreſſed 
any hatred of them, ſhould ſuddenly alter his 
mind, and chuſe to tread in the ſteps: of 
Elizabeth. The Puritans imagined that 
James having been educated in their religion, 
and profeſſed it all his life, till his arrival in 
England, would be propitious to them. They 
expected he would, ar leaft, reform good part 
of the fauits they found in the church of 
England. Both were deceived, but the laſt 
much more than the firſt. Of the Catho- 
licks, James hated only the Jeſuits, and 
ſuch as were too ſervilely attached to the 
court of Rome, and the prerogatives of 


* Wilſon ſays, that the king thought, if church 


The Ca- 
tholicks 
preſenta in this new reign. 


petition to believe 
the king. : 


Coke. 


(e 
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the pope. But on the other hand, he ſaw ir 1603. 
would not be in his power to grant a full tole- Ly 
ration to the other Catholicks, tho? he ſhould 

be inclined to it. For this reaſon, he believ- 

ed it adviſable not to diſcover too openly his 
thoughts of them. Thus the Catholicks, who 

had expected, at leaſt, a full toleration of 

their religion, were very much ſurpriſcd, 


when, upon preſenting a petition to the 


king on this occaſion, they received for an- 
ſwer, that he thought himſelf obliged to 
ſupport what he found eſtabliſned in the 
kingdom. SRO 

The Puritans yr 


to have more rea- The pet:- 
ſon to hope than the 


atholicks, preſcnted tion of the 


alſo their petition, nor only for a toleration, Puritans. 


but moreover to pray the king that ſundry ar- * 


ticles of the church of England, with which 


they could not comply, might be retormed. 
The biſhops failed not ſtrenouſſy to oppoſe 
this petition, and to intreat the king to lcave 
religion as he found it at his acceſſion to the 
crown, without any innovation. This was 
what the king fully intended, when he firſt 
came into the kingdom, he not only went 
over to the church of England, but even 
meant to force the Puritans to conform, and 
to be revenged on them for what the Presby- 
terian ſynods had made him ſuffer in Scot- 
land; beſides the government of the church, 
by Presbyters, too much reſembled a com- 
monwealth, to be agreeable to a prince ſo 
ſtrongly prepoſſeſſed in favour of monarchy. 
The government of the church of England was 


much more conformable to his principles. 


In the interim, not to appear, at firſt, too 
partial, and to make believe, he would not be 
determined without hearing the arguments 
of both ſides, he appointed a conference be- 


tween the two parties, wherein he would be 


moderator himſelf. In the mean time, he 
publiſhed a proclamation, commanding both 
ſides to be quiet, till matters were regulated 
as he ſhould think proper. 

The conference between ſome biſhops and 1604. 
Presbyterian miniſters was held at Hampton- A confer- 
Court, the 14th, 16th and 18th of January, pm 

| . 3 . Hampton- 
1604 *. The king let the miniſters ſee im- Court. 
mediately what they were to expect. He de- Wilſon. 
clared, That following the example of all 
“ Chriſtian princes, who uſually began their 
« reigns with the eſtabliſhment of the church, 
ce he had now, at his entering upon the 
« throne, aſſembled them for ſettling an uni- 
form order in the ſame, for planting unity, 
removing diſſentions, and reforming a- 
buſcs, which were naturally incident to all 
ce politick bodies; and that he might not be 
* miſapprehended, and his deſigns in aſſemb- 
« ling them miſconſtrued, he farther declared, 
6e that his meaning was not to make any in- 
c novation of the goverimcnt eſtabliſhed in 
ce the church, which he knew was approved of 
«© God, but to hear and examine the com- 
plaints that were made, and remove the 
© occaſion of them; therefore he deſired the 


cc 
cc 


cc 


wer were in the hands of many, it would not be ſo eaſy to 


be managed, as when in the hands of one, who had dependence upon him, and with whom he might better grapple ; 


and therefore the king would often ſay, “ No biſhop, no king”. Coke, 


« petitioners 


Book XVIII. 


Doctor Reynolds 
being ſpokeſman, reduced what he had to ſay 
to two heads, the firſt whereot related to 
the doctrine, and the ſecond to the diſcipline 
of the church. As to the doctrine, he ſaid, 
the articles of the churcn of England were in 
ſome places obſcure, and in others, defective, 
Then he mentioned the articles he ſpoke of, 
and deſired the king they might be ſo explained 
as to leave no ambiguiry, and that what was 
defectire might be ſupplied. Whereupon a 
diſpute was begun, wherein the king always 
replied, anſwering the minitters arguments 
himſelt, one while with reaſons, another while 
with authority and menaces. The miniſters 
ſeeing the king become their adverſary, which 
they did not expect, choſe to be ſilent, and 


feigned to be fatisfied. Then rhe king up- 


braided their preſumption, ſaying, they ought 
not to have importuned him for ſuch trifles. In- 
deed, this was not their great grievance. The 
government, and external worſhip of the church, 
was what troubled them moſt. The points 
they inſiſted upon, were, 1. That ſufficient 
care was not taken to plant good and learned 


paſtors in the churches, to the great prejudice 
of the people. 2. That ſubſcript ion was re- 


quired to the Common-Prayer-Book, where- 
in they ſaw ſeveral things which their con- 
ſcience would not ſuffer them to receive. 3. 


That the clergy were liable to the cenſures of 


| lay-men, by means of the high-commiſſion. 


4. They objected againſt the croſs in baptiſm, 
the ring in marriage, the ſurplice, with tome 
other things which they looked upon as ſuperſti- 
tious. There were warm diſputes upon all theſe 
points, wherein the king took care to reply 


to the miniſters himſelf, without giving the 


The king 
is highly 
flattered. 
Wilſon. 


biſhops time to ſpeak. The king's conduct 
was ſo agreeable to the biſhops and their 
friends, that the lord chancellor Egerton, un- 
willing to miſs ſo fair an opportunity to flatter 


the king, ſaid aloud, © He had often heard 


cc that the prieſthood and royalty were united, 
« but never ſaw it verified till now.” Whit- 
gift, archbiſhop of Canterbury, carried his 


flattery ſtill farther, and ſaid, © he verily belie- 
c ved the king ſpoke by the ſpirit of God.“ Al- 


ter this, the king diſmiſſed the aſſembly, and 
ordered the biſhops and miniſters to meet 
again in three days at the ſame place. 

On the 18ch of January, the day appoint- 


ed by the king, the biſhops were called firſt 
into his preſence, and delivered to him an ex- 


planation of the liturgy. Then the king 


queſtioned them about excommunication, the 


high-commiſſion, the oath ex officio, the ſub- 
ſcription to the Common-Prayer-Book, and 
approving their anſwers, ordered the miniſters 
to be called in, and the writing preſented by 
the biſhops to be read before them. The 
miniſters believing it was in vain to make any 
reply, kept ſilence; nay, it is pretended that 
ſome of them declared, their doubts were 
ſufficiently cleared. However, the king ſup- 
poſing they had nothing to object, and had 
ecaſon to be ſatisfied with the condeſcenſion 


mat was ſhewn them, exhorted the biſhops 
Vor. II. 


cc 


cc 


The Reign of JAMES I. 
1604. © the petitioners to begin, and to ſhew what 


to treat with lenity ſuch as were of a contra- 1604. 
„s © were their grievances.” 


ry opinion, and commanded the miniſters to. 


preſerve the unity of the church, and beware 
of obſtinacy and diſobedience. © Obedience 
* and humility, added he, are the marks 
of good and honeſt men, ſuch I believe you 
to be; but it feareth me, that many of 
your ſort are humorous, and too buſy in the 
preventing of others. The exceptions 
taken againſt the Communion-Book, as I 
perceive, are matters of mere weakneſs, 
and they who ae diſcreet will be gained 
with time and by gentle perſuaſions; or if 
they be indiſcreet, better it is to remove 
them, than to have the church troubled 
with their contentions. For the biſhops, I 
will anſwer, that it is not their purpoſe pre- 
{ently and out of hand, to enforce obedi- 
ence but by fatherly admonitions and con- 
ferences, to induce ſuch as are diſaffected. 
But if any be of an oppoſite and tur- 
bulent ſpirit, I will have them enforced to 
« a conformity. Neither tell me, that the 
« wearing of a ſurplice, or uſing the croſs in 

baptiſm, will diminiſh the credit of mini- 
ſters that have formerly diſallowed the 
ſame ; for that is juſt the Scottiſh argument, 
when any thing was concluded, that ſorted 
not with their humour, the only reaſon 
why they could not obey was, that it 
ſtood not with their credit to yield, having 
been ſo long of a contrary opinion. I will 
none of that but that a time be limited by 
the biſhops of every dioceſe to ſuch, and 
they that will not yield, whatſoever they 
are, let them be removed ; for we muſt not 
prefer the credit of a few private men to 
rhe general peace of the church.” 
In this manner paſſed the pretended con- 
terence, whoſe ſole end was to make the pub- 
lick believe, the miniſters were convinced and 
fully iuſtructed; that, therefore, it was out of 
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pure obſtinacy that they ſtill ſeparated from 


the church. Hence it was natural to infer, 
that to conquer their obſtinacy, it was re- 
quiſite to uſe ſome ſeverity. And this was 
what the king plainly intimated, when he ſaid, 
% he would anſwer for the bithops, that it 
ce was not their deſign immediately to enforce 
«© obedience,” and when he afterwards added 
more clearly, that aſter ſuch a time they 
« ſhould be dealt with in another manner.“ 
But this conference wrought not the con- 
viction of, the Puritans, and all the fruit the 
king reaped by it, was, to ſhew them how 
much they were miſtaken in depending upon 
his protection. 


/ hitgift was a mild and peaceable man,.,.,. ... 
O | . 2? Whitpift 
who would have been very glad to reclaim ges, 
gentle methods, agreeable wilſon, 


the Puritans by 
l, 


to the gol ur he died quickly after, on 


the 29th of February, He was ſucceeded by Eancroſt | 
Richard Bancroft, a prelate of a very differ- ſucceeds 


ent character, who, inſtead of dealing gently 


with the Puritans, never ceaſed incenſing the 
king againſt them, and doing them all the 
miſchiet he could. Herein he was but too 
clolely imitated by the reſt of the biſhops, 
who found a double advantage in deftroying 

Nna the 
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| 1604. the Puritans. In the firſt place they made 
A their court to the king, who hated them mor- 


tally. Secondly, they perceived the hierarchy, 
which the Puritans were deſirous to overthrow. 
The perſecution, which theſe ſuftered whilft 
Bancroft was at the head of the clergy, in- 
duced many families to withdraw out of the 
kingdom, to enjoy elſewhere liberty of conſci- 
ence, denied them at home. Bancroft is alſo 
accuſed of having been one of the moſt zea- 


lous to inſtill into the king the maxims of ar- 


bitrary power. 


The Jeſuts The 22d of February the =} publiſhed a 
C 


4 baniſh- proclamation, commanding all 


ſuits and o- 
ther prieſts having orders from any foreign 


power, to depart the kingdom“. This procla- 


mation was ſo worded, that the king was ex- 
tremely careful to ſhew, he did not baniſh the 
Jeſuits in hatred to the Catholick religion 1n 
general, but only on account of their attach- 
ment to the doctrine of the pope's unlimited 
power over crowned heads. This 1s what the 
king very diligently obſerved throughout his 
whole reign. He conſtantly afſected to con- 
ſider the Romiſh religion, ſo far only as it 
might be contrary to civil government, that 
is to ſay, with reſpect to the pope's unlimited 
power. As for the other doctrines he was 
very willing to allow the Catholicks to believe 
what they pleaſed, provided they renounced 
the belief ot the pope's ſuperiority over kings. 
He was perſuaded this equity would procure 
him a peaccable reign ; but he had too much 
reaſon afterwards to be convinced, that he 
was taking wrong meaſures, and yet would 
never alter his conduct. Moſt of the Catho- 
licks were not fatisfied with ſo limited a tolera- 
tion, and the zealous Proteſtants repreſented 


the king as a Papiſt. It is certain, he gave 


occaſion to think he was inclined to the Ca- 


tholick religion, by his conſtant care to ſhew, 


he was diſpleaſed only with the pope's abſo- 
lute power, and valued not the other doct- 
rines, which diſtinguiſhed the two religions. 
This obliged him to take, in favour of the 
moderate Catholicks, fome fteps which ren- 
dered him very ſuſpicious to many Proteſ- 
rants}, whilft others conſidered his zeal againſt 


the Presbyterians as an undeniable evidence 


of his attachment to the Proteſtant religion. 

The proclamation againſt the Jeſuits was 
ſoon followed by another, enjoining the Puri- 
tans to conform to the worſhip of the eſtab- 


Act. Pub. liſhed church. There was not ſeen here the 


ſame care to juſtify the king's conduct with 
reſpect to this ſort of perſecution. The king 
intimated in the firſt, that he would have re- 


gard to the tender conſciences of ſuch Catho- 


licks as could not comply with the received 
doctrines of the church of England. But in 
this, there was not the leaſt indulgence 
for the tender conſciences of the Puritans. 
Theſe were all a ſet of obſtinate people who 
deſerved to have no favour ſhewn them! 


By the 19th of March. Thoſe that were in priſon were to be ſhi 


clamations, there was one not ſo acceptabl 
the people, viz. that againſt hunting on ve - gainſt 
reign was a reign of proclamations. The Won. 


As the parliament was to meet the 19th of 1604. 


March, the king thought it neceſſary to gain 8 
undry a- 


the affection of his ſubjects, by ſuppreſſing 
ſome abuſes introduced about the end of the 


late reign, tending to the oppreſſion of the Milfon: 
people. This he did by ſeveral proclamati- ilſon: 


ons againſt certain monopolies; againſt pro- 
tections frequently hindering the courſe of 
juſtice; againſt Salt-petre-men, who dug up 
people's houſes, unleſs they were well feed; 

againſt the king's purveyors, who ſeiſed any 
man's horſes and cart, under colour of em- 
ploying them for the king, and then ex- 
cuſed them for money. Among theſe pro- 


ry ſevere penalties to the offender. 


king and his miniſters would have been 
glad to have had them regarded as laws; 
but neither the judges nor people were yet 
accuſtomed o it. 

Soon after, another appeared, appointing the 
5th of Auguſt to be kept as a holy-day. It was 


or dered, that every year on that day publick Auguſt a 
thanks ſhould be returned to God in all holy-day. 
the churches, for the king's miraculous de- Wilſon. 


liverance in the year 1600, from the con- 
{piracy of the Gouries, who made an at- 
tempt upon his life. This new holy-day was 
not univerſally liked. Beſides that the occa- 
ſion of it happened to the king before his ac- 
ceſſion to the crown of England, there were 
people as well in Scotland as in England, who 
had the malice to affirm it was only a fiction 
to cover a real conſpiracy of the king againſt 
the two Ruthvens or Gouries, who were kil- 
led on this occaſion. I do not relate this with 
intent to blemiſh king James's reputation, or to 
queſtion the deliverance for which he was plea- 
ſed to thank God, but only to ſhew that from 
the beginning of his reign in England, there 
were ſome who had no great opinion of him. 


As the time of the parliament's meeting ap- The kin: 

. 4 in 
proached, the king and queen made their en- and queen 
try into London four days before, not having make their 
been able to do it ſooner by reaſon of the entry into 


plague. The king had need that day of all 
his patience, nothing being more diſagreable 
to him than the ſolemnities which drew a 
crowd of people about him. Herein he differ- 
cd from queen Elizabeth, who took a plea- 
{ure in ſeeing her people preſs to behold her, 
and in hearing their acclamations. 


James I's notion of the Engliſh con- james is 
ſtiturion was, as I obſerved, very different poſſeſſed 
It any with a no- 


from what had been hitherto current. 
of his predeceſſors had been of his opinion, 


they had, at leaſt, taken care to conceal it, 


or. to ſhew it but on extraordinary occaſions. 


For his part, he did not think proper to follow royal. 


their example, ſince he omitted no opportunity 
to diſcover his thoughts, He was perſuaded 
the privileges of the nation and parliament 


ped off at ſome convenient port. Rymer Fœd. 


In this proclamation the king acknowledges himſelf perſonally much beholden to the biſhop of Rome for his kind 
offices and private temporal carriage towards him in many things, and ſays, he is ready to requitc the ſame towards 
him as a ſecular prince. | n | 
| + Biſhop Burnet obſerves, that from the year 1606, to his dying day, he continued always Writing and talking 
againſt popery, but acting for it, Hiſtory of his one Time. | Phot | 
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1604. were ſo many uſurpations, or at beſt, but re- 
aw vocable conceſſions of the crown, and gave 


235 
vouring angel, againſt the poor people of 1604. 
this city, but as ſoon did I reſolve to call Www 
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ſhould not be admitted into the houſe. 


Act. Pub. 


frequent occaſion to believe, he had formed a 
deſign to free both himſelf and ſucceflors from 
the reſtraint which che laws, cuſtoms, and pri- 
vileges of the Engliſh nation had laid on his 
Predeceſſors. However this be, from one end 
of his reign to the other, he embraced all op- 
portunities. to improve his prerogative-royal, 
to which he ſer no bounds but his will. The 


firſt publick ſtep which diſcovered his ſenti- 


ments, was the calling the firſt parliament, of 
which I am now going to ſpeak. Both in the 
writs and the proclamation, he takes upon him 
to deſcribe what fort of repreſentatives ſhould 
be elected, not by way of exhortation as the 
tormer kings had done, but by way of com- 
maud, and as conditions without which ay 

his 
was directly ſtriking at the commons, whoſe 
privilege of deciding the validity of elections 
had never been queſtioned. in 

cc Wee notifye by theis preſentes, that all re- 
<« tornes and certificates of knights, citizens 
cc and burgeſſes, oughte and are to be brought 
ce to the chauncery, and there to be fyled of 
cc record; and it any ſhall be founde to be made 
* contrarle to this proclamation, the ſame is to 


cc be rejected as unlawful and inſufficient, and 


c thecitic and borough to be fyned forthe ſame ; 
« and, if it be foundethat they have committed 


« any groſſe or wilful default and contempt in 


c their election, retorne or certificate, that 


ve then their hberties, according to the law, 
ce are to be ſeiſed into our handes as forfeited ; 


c and if any perſon take upon him the place 


« of a knight, citizen or burgeſſe, not beinge 
« duely elected retorned and ſworn according 


« to the lawes and ſtatutes in that behalte pro- 


« vided, and according to the purport, effect, 
tc and true meaning of this our proclamation, 
e then every perſon, ſoe offending, to be fyned 
c and impriſoned for the ſame.” . 


Thus the King aflumed a power not only to 


enjoin penalties on ſuch as ſhould offend againſt 


the ſtatutes concerning the elections, but alſo to 


enjoin them by a bare proclamation, the autho- 


rity whereof he rendered equal to that of the 


ſpeech to 
the parlia- 
Went. 


Wilſon. 


laws. We ſhall ſee preſently this was not done 
without deſign. | | 

At the opening of the parliament, the king 
being ſeared on his throne, ſent for the com- 
mons as uſual; but as the crowd was great, 
it happened that ſeveral of the members could 
not enter. Sir Herbert Crofts, one of the re- 
preſentatives, ſtriving to get in, was rudely 
thruſt back by one of the king's guards, who 
knowing him to be what he was, faid to him in 
a jeer, Goodman Burgeſs, you come not here“. 
This affair made ſome noiſe afterwards; but 
the houſe thought proper to take no notice of 
it. The commons being entered, the king 


made a ſpeech to both houſes, which, tho ve- 


ry long, deſerves to be inſerted at length, that 
the genius, character and deſigns of this prince. 


f 17 did no ſooner pleaſe God = lighten his 
< & hand, and relent the violence of his de- 


- 


| from {ome certain paſſages may be diſcovered - 
The king's 2 4 
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c 

* this parliament, and that for three chief and 
principal reaſons, The firſt whereof is, (and 
© which of itſelf, altho? there were no more, 
* 1s not only a ſufficient, but a moſt full and 
* neceſſary ground and reaſon for convening 
of this aſſembly ; ) this firſt reaſon, I ſay, is, 
that you, who are here preſently aſſembled 
© to repreſent the body of this whole king- 
dom, and of all ſorts of people within the 
* lame, may with your own cars hear, and 
that I our of mine own mouth may deliver 
* unto you, the aſſurance of my due thank- 
* fulneſs for your ſo joyful and general ap- 


A 


* Plauſe, to the declaring and receiving of me 


in this ſeat, © (which God by my birth- 
* right and lineal deſcent, had in the fulneſs 
of time provided for me;)” and that, im- 
* mediately after it pleaſed God to call your 
late ſovereign, of famous memory, full of 
* days, but fuller of immortal trophies of 
honour, out of this tranſitory life. Not that 
I am able to expreſs by words, or utter by 
© eloquence, the vive image of mine inward 
* thankfulneſs, but only that out of mine own 
© mouth you may reſt. aſſured to expect that 
© meaſure of thankfulneſs at my hands, which 
is according to” the infiniteneſs of your 
© deſerts, and to my inclination and ability 
© for requital of the ſame. Shall I ever, nay, 
© can I ever be able, or rather ſo unable in 
£ 

* dineſs and alacrity, your ever memorable 
reſolution, and your moſt wonderful con- 
junction and harmony of your hearts, © in 
ce declaring and embracing me as your un- 


c 


_ © doubred and lawful king and governor??? 


© Or ſhall it ever be blotted out of my mind, 
how at my firſt entry into this kingdom, the 
* people of all forts rid and ran; nay, rather 
* flew to meet me? Their eyes flaming nothing 


A 


tongues uttering nothing but ſounds of joy ; 
their hands, feet, and all the reſt of their 
members in their geſtures, diſcovering a 
paſſionate longing, and earneſtneſs to meet 
and embrace their new ſovereign. Quid 
ergo retribuam ? Shall I allow in myſelf that 
which I could never bear with in another ? 
No, I muſt plainly and freely confeſs here, in 
all your audiences, that I did ever naturally 
ſo far miſlike a tongue too ſmooth, and dili- 
gent in paying their creditors with lip-pay- 
ment and verbal thanks, as I ever ſuſpected 
that ſort of people meant not to pay. their 
debtors in more ſubſtantial ſort of coin. And 
therefore for expreſſing my. thankfulnefs, I 
muſt reſort unto the other two reaſons of my 


action to utter my thankfulneſs ; both the 
ſaid reaſons having bur one ground, which is 
the deeds, whereby all the days of my life I 
am by God's grace to expreſs my ſaid thank- 


fulneſs towards you, but divided in this, 


that in the firſt of theſe two mine actions of 
thanks are ſo inſeparably conjoyned with my 
perſon, as they are in a manner become in- 
dividually annexed to the fame. : 

| other 


memory, as to forget your unexpected rea- 


but ſparkles of affection; their mouths and 


convening of this parliament, by them in 
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The HISTORY 
other reaſon, mine actions are ſuch, as I may 
cither do them, or leave them undone, al- 
though by God's grace, I hope never to 
be weary of doing them. 

As to the firſt, it is the bleſſings which 
God hath in my perſon beſtowed upon you 
all, whercin I proteſt, I do more glory at 
the ſame for your weale, than for any parti- 
cular reſpect of mine own reputation, or ad- 
vantage therein. 5 

The firſt then of theſe bleſſings, which 
God hath jointly with my perſon ſent unto 
you, is, outward peace ; that is, peace abroad 
wirh all foreign neighbours: For I thank 
God, I may juſtly fay, that never fince I 
was a king, I either received wrong of any 
other Chiiſtian prince or ſtate, or did wrong 


to any. I have ever, I praiſe God, yet kept 


peace and amity with all, which hath been 
ſo far tied to my perſon, as at my coming 
here, you are witneſſes, I found the ſtate 
embarqued in a great and tedious war; aid 
orly by mine arrival here, and by the peace 
in my perſon, is now amity kept, where war 
was before, which is no ſmall bleſſing to a 
Chriſtian commonwealth : For by peace a- 
broad with their neighbours, the towns flou- 
riſh, the merchants become rich, the trade 
doth increaſe, and the people of all ſorts in 
the land enjoy tree liberty to exerciſe them- 
ſelves in their ſeveral vocations, without 
peril or diſturbance. Not that I think this 
outward peace ſo unſeparably tied to my 
perſon, as I dare aſſuredly promiſe to myſelt, 
and to you, the certain continuance thereof ; 
bur thus far I can very well aſſure you, and 
in the word of a king promiſe unto you, 
that I ſhall never give the firſt occaſion of 


the breach thereof; neither ſhall I ever be 


moved for any particular or private paſſion 
of mind, to interrupt your publick peace, 
except I be forced thereunto, either for re- 
paration of the honour of the kingdom, or 
elſe by neceſſity for the weale and preſerva- 
tion of the ſame: In which caſe, a ſecure and 


honourable war, mult be preferred to an unſe- 


cure and diſhonourable peace. Yet do I hope, 
by my experience of the by-paſt bleſſings of 
peace, which God hath ſo long, ever ſince 
my birth, beſtowed upon me, that he will 
not be weary to continue rhe ſame, nor re- 


pent him of his grace towards me; transfer- 


ring that ſentence of king David's, upon his 
by-paſt victory of war, to mine of peace; 
that © that God who preſerved me from 
the devouring jaws of the bear, and of the 
lyon, and delivered them into my hands, 
ſhall alſo now grant me victories over that 
uncircumciſed Philiſtine“. But although 
outward peace be a great bleſſing, yet it is 
as far inferior to peace within, as civil wars 
are more cruel and unnatural than wars 
abroad. And, therefore, the ſecond great 
bleſſing that God hath within my perſon ſent 
unto you, is peace within, and that in a 
double form: Firſt, by my deſcent lineally 


out of the loins of Henry VII, is re-united 


and confirmed in me the union of the two 


of ENGLAND. 
* ſter and York, whereof that king of happ 
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© memory was the firſt uniter, as he was alſo 


the firſt ground-layer of the other peace, 
(the lamentable and miſerable events, by 
the civil and bloody diſſent ion betwixt theſe 
two houſes, was ſo great, and ſo late, as it 
need not be renewed unto your memories) 
which as it was firſt ſettled and united in 
him, ſo is it now re- united and confirmed 
in me; being juſtly and lineally deſcended, 
not only of that happy conjunction, but of 


both the branches thereof in any times be- 


fore. But the union of theſe two princely 


houſes is nothing comparable to the union 


of theſe two antient and famous kingdoms, 
which is the other inward peace annexed to 
my perſon. : 

© And here I muſt crave your patiences for 
a little ſpace, to give me leave to diſcourſe 


more particularly of the benefits that do 


ariſe of that union which is made in my 
blood, being a matter that moſt properly 
belongeth to me to ſpeak of, as the head 
wherein that great body is united. And 
firſt, it we were to look no higher than to na- 
tural and phyſical reaſons, we may eaſily be 
perſuaded of the great benefits that by that 


union do redound to the whole {land : For 


if 20,000 men be a ftrong army, is not the 
double thereoi, 40,000, a double the ſt on- 
ger army? It a baron enricheth himſelt with 


double as many lands as he had betore, is 


he not double the greater? Nature teaches 


us, that monntaivs are made o: motes; and 


that at the firſt, kingdoms being divided, 
and every particular town, or little country, 


as tyrants oc uſurpers could obtain the poſ- 
ſeſſion, a ſigniory part: Many of theſe little 
kingdoms are now, in proceſs of time, by 


the ordinance of God, joined into great 
monarchies, whereby they are become 
powerful within rhemſelves, to defend them- 
ſelves from all outward invaſions, and their 
head and governor thereby enabled to re- 
deem them from foreign aſſaults, and puniſh 
private tranſgreſſions within. Do we not yet 


remember that this kingdom was divided into 
ſeven little Kingdoms, beſides Wales? And is 


it not row the ſtronger by their union? And 


hath not the union of Wales to England add- - 


ed a greater ſtrength thereto 2 Which, tho 
it was a great principality, was nothing 
comparable in greatneſs and power, to the 
antient and famous kingdom of Scotland. 
Bur what ſhould we ſtick upon any natural 
appearance when it is maniteſt that God by 
his almighty providence hath pre-ordained 
it ſo to be? Hath not God firſt united theſe 
two kingdoms, both in language, religion, 
and ſimilitude of manners? Yea, hath he not 
made us all in one iſland, compaſſed with 
one ſea, and of jtſelf by nature fo indiviſi- 
ble, as almoſt thoſe that were borderers 
themſelves on the late borders, cannot diſtin- 
guiſh, nor know, or diſcern their own limits: 


Theſe two countries being ſeparated neither 


by ſea, nor great rivers, mountains, nor 
other ſtrength of nature, but only by little 


* princely roſes of the two houſes of Lanca- © ſmall brooks, or demoliſhcd little walls, ſo as 


© rather 
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ſturbing them from theix many 


rather they were divided in apprehenſion 
than in effect; and now in the end and ful- 
neſs of time united, the right and title of 
both in my perſon, alike lineally deſcended 
of both the crowns, whereby 
come like a little world within itſelf, being 
intrenched and fortified round about with a 
natural, and yet admirable ſtrong pond or 
ditch, whereby all the former fears of this 
nation are now quite cut off: The other 


part of the iſland being ever before now, 
not only the place of landing to all ſtrangers 
that were to make invaſion here, but like- 


wiſe moved by the enemies of this ſtate, by 
untimely incurſions to make enforced diver- 
ſions from their conqueſt, for defending 
themſelves at home, and keeping ſure their 
back-docr, as then it was called, which was 
the greateſt hinderance and lett that ever 
my predeceſſors of this nation Bat, in di- 

amous and 
and glorious conqueſts abroad : © What God 
hath conjoined then, let no man ſeparate.” 
I am the husband, and all the whole iſland 
is my lawful wife; 1 am the head, and it is 
my body; I am che ſhepherd, and it is my 
flock. I hope, therefore, no man will be 
ſo unreaſonable as to think, that I, that am a 
Chriltian king, under the goſpel, ſhould be 
a polygamiſt and husband to two wives; that 
I being the head, ſhould have a divided 
and monſtrous body; or that being the ſhep- 
herd to ſo fair a flock, (whoſe fold hath no 
wall to hedge it but the four ſeas) ſhould 


have my flock parted in two. But as [am 
aſſured that no honeſt ſubject, of whatſo- 
ever degree, within my whole dominions, is 


leſs glad of this joyfnl union than I am; ſo 
may the frivolous objection of any that 
would be hinderers of this work (which God 
hath in my perſon already eſtabliſned) be 
eaſily anſwered ; which can be none, except 
{ach as are either blinded with ignorance, or 
elle tranſported with malice, being unable to 
live in a well-governed common-wealth, and 
only delighting to fiſh in troubled waters; 
for if they would ſtand upon their reputation 


and privileges of any of the kingdoms; 1 


pray you, were not both the kingdcms 
monarchies from the beginning? And con- 
ſequently, could ever the body be counted 
without the head, which was ever unſepa- 
rably joined thereunto? So that as the ho- 


* nour and privileges of any of the Kingdoms 
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could not be divided from their ſovereign; 


ſo are they now confounded and joined in 
my perſon, who am equal and alike kindly 
head to you both. When this kingdom of 


England was divided into ſo many little 
kingdoms, as I told you before, one of them 


behoved ro eat up another, till they were 
all united in one: And yet can Wiltſhire 
or Devorſhire, which were of the, Weſt- 
Saxons, although their kingdom was of 
longeſt durance, and did by conqueſt over- 
come divers of the reſt of the little king- 
doms, make claim to priority of place or ho- 
nour before Suſſex, Efſex, or other ſhires, 


which were conquered by them? And have 
Vor. II, | 
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we not like experience in the kingdom of 1604. 
France, being compoſed of divers duchies, WWW 


and one after another conquered by the 
{word ? For even as little brooks loſe their 
names by their running and falling into 
great rivers, and the very name and memo- 
ry of the great rivers ſwallowed up in the 
ocean; ſo by the conjunction of divers little 
kingdoms in one, are all theſe private differ- 
ences and queſtions ſwallowed up. And, ſince 
the ſucceſs was happy of the Saxon kingdoms, 
being conquered by the ſpear of Bellona, how 
much greater reaſon have we to expect a hap- 
py iſiue of this greater union, which 1s only 
taſtened and bound up by the wedding-ring 
of Aſtrea? And as God hath made Scotland 
(the one half of this iſe) to enjoy my birth 
and the firſt and moſt imperfect half of my 
life ; and you here to enjoy the perfect and 
laſt half thereof; ſo cannor I think that any 
would be ſo injurious to me, no, not in 
their thoughts and wiſhes, as to cut a ſun- 
cer the one half of me from the other. 
Bur in this matter I have far enough inſiſt- 
ed, reſtlug aſſured, that in your hearts and 
minds you all applaud this my diſcourſe. 

Now althoꝰ theſe bleſſings, before rehear- 
ſed, of inward and outward peace be great; 
yet ſeeing that I in all good things, a great 


part of their goodneſs and eſtimation is loſt, it 


they have not appearance of perpetuity or 
long continuance ; ſo hath it pleaſed almigh- 
ty God to accompany my perſon alſo with 
that favour, having healthiul and hopeful 


iſſue of my body, whereof ſome here preſent, 


for continuance and propagation of that un- 


_ doubted right which is in my perſon; under 


whom I doubt not but it will pleaſe God to 
proſper and continue for many years this uni- 
and all other bleſſings of inward and out ward 
which I have brought wich me. 

But neither peace out ward, nor peace in- 
ward, nor any other bleſſing that can follow 
thereupon, nor appearance of the perpetuity 
thereot, by propagation in the polterity, is 
but a weak pillar, and a rotten reed to lean 
unto, if God do not ſtrengthen, and by the 
ſtaff of his bleſſing make them durable; for 
in vain doth the watchman watch the city, 
it the Lord be not the principal defence 
thereof; in vain doth the builder build the 
houſe, if God give not the ſucceſs; and in 
vain, as Paul faith, doth Paul plant, and Apoilo 
water, if God give not the increaſe: for all 
worldly bleſſings are but like ſwift paſſing 
ſhadows, fading flowers, or chaff blown be- 
fore the wind, if by the profeſſion of true 
religion, and works according thereunto, 


God be not moved to maintain and ſettle 


the thrones of princes. And although that 


ſince mine entry into this kingdom, I have 
both by meeting with divers of the cccleſi- 
aſtical ſtate, and likewſe by divers procla- 
mations, clearly declared my mind in points 
of religion, yet do I not think it amiſs in 
this ſo foleran an audience. 1 ſhouli now 
take occaſion to diſcover ſomewhat of the 
ſecrets of my heart in that matter. For I 
ſhall never, with God's grace, be aſhamed 
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to make publick profeſſion thereof at all oc- 
caſions, leſt God ſhould be aſhamed to pro- 
feſs and allow me, before men and angels; 
eſpecially, left that at this time men might 
preſume farther upon the mis knowledge of 
my meaning, to trouble this parliament of 
ours than were convenient. 

At my firſt coming, although I found but 
one religion, -and that which by myſelf is 
profeſſed, publickly allowed, and by the law 
maintained; yet found I another fort of re- 
ligion, beſides a privat fe&, lurking within 
the bowels of this nation. The firſt is the 
true religion, which by me is profeſſed, and 
by the law is eſtabliſned: the ſecond is, the 
the falſely called Catholicks, but truly Pa- 
piſts : the third, which J call a fect, rather 
than a religion, is the Puritans and noveliſts, 
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of religion, as in their confuſed form of po- 
licy and purity, © being ever diſcontented 
© with the preſent government, and tmpati- 
<« ent to ſuffer any ſuperiority, which makes 
© their ſe& unable to be ſuffered, in any 
*© well-governed common-wealth.” But as 


for my courſe towards them, I remit it to 


s = proclamations made upon that ſub- 
ject. | 

c And now for the Papiſts, I muſt pat a 
difference betwixt my own private profeſſi- 
on of mine own falvation, and my politick 
government of the realm, for the weal and 
and quietneſs thereof, As for mine own 
profeſſion, you have me your head now a- 
mongſt you, of the ſame religion that the 


— 


blood, no more am I a ſtranger to you in 


of God. And although this my profeſſion 
be according to mine education, wherein, 
I thank God, I ſucked the milk of God's 
truth, with the milk of my nurſe ; yet do I 
here proteſt unto you, that I would never, 
for ſuch a conceit of conſtancy, or other pre- 
judicate opinion, have ſo firmly kept my 
firſt profeſſion, if I had not found it agreea- 
ble to all reaſon, and to the rule of my 
conſcience. But I was never violent, nor 
unreaſonable in my profeſſion : © I acknow- 
cc ledge the Romiſh church to be our mother 
© church, although defiled with ſome infir- 
«& mities and corruptions, as the Jews were 
© when they crucitied Chrift.” And as 1 


am none enemy to the life of a ſick man, 


C 

c 

© becauſe I would have his body purged of 
© ill humours; no more am I enemy to their 
© church, becauſe I would have them reform 
© their errors, not wiſhing the down-throwing 
© of the temple, but that it might be purged, 
© and cleanſed from corruption; otherwiſe 
© how can they with us to enter, if their houſe 
© be not firſt clean? But as I would be lother 
© to diſpence in the leaft point of mine one 
* conſcience, for any worldly reſpect, than the 
© fooliſheſt preciſion of them all; ſo would I 
© be as ſorry to ſtrait the politick government 
© of the bodics and minds of all my ſubjects 
* to my private opinions; nay, my mind was 
* ever ſo free from perſecution, or thralling of 


who do not ſo far differ from us in points 


F 


body is of: As J am no ſtranger to you in 


faith, or in the matters concerning the houſe 


* 


my ſubjects in matters of conſcience, as I 1604. 


© hope thoſe of that profeſſion within this 
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kingdom, have a proof ſince my coming, 
that I was ſo far from encreaſing their bur- 
thens with Rehoboam, as I have ſo much, 
as either time, occaſton, or law could per- 
mit, lightened them. And even now at this 
time, have I been careful to reviſe and con- 
ſider deeply upon the laws made againſt. 
them, That ſome overture might be pro- 
poned to the preſent parliament, for clear- 
ing theſe laws by reaſon, (which is the foul 
of the law,) in caſe they have been in times 
paſt farther, or more rigorouſly extended 
by judges, than the meaning of the law 
was, or inight tend to rhe hurt as well of 
the innocent, as of guilty perſons.” And 
as to the perſons of my ſubjects which are 
of thar profeſſion, I muſt divide them into 
two ranks, clericks and laicks ; for the part 
of the laicks certainly I ever thought them 
far more excuſable than the other ſort, be- 


cauſe that ſort of religion contained ſuch an 


ignorant, doubtful, and implicit kind of 
taith in the laicks, grounded upon their 
church, as except they do generally believe 


whatſoever their teachers pleaſe to affirm, 


they canner be thought guilty of theſe par- 
ticular points of hereſies and corruptions, 
which their teachers do fo wilfully profeſs. 
And again, I muſt. ſub- divide the ſame 
laicks into two ranks, that is, either quiet 
and well-minded men, peaceable ſubjects, 
who elther being old, have retained their 
firſt drunken in liquor, upon a certain 
ſhamefacedneſs to be thought curious, or 
changeable; or being young men, through 
evil educations, have never been nurſed or 
brought up but upon ſuch venom, inſtcad of 
wholeſome nutriment ; and that ſort of peo- 
ple, I would be ſorry to puniſh their bodies 
tor the error of their minds, the reformation 
whereof muſt only come of God, and the true 
ſpirir. But the other rank of laicks, who ei- 
ther through curiolity, affectation of novel- 
ties, or 1 in their private hu- 
mours, have changed their coats, only to be 
tactious ſtirrers of ſedition, and perturbers 
of the common-wealra ; their backwardneſs 
in their religion giveth a ground to me, their 
magiſtrate, to take rhe better heed to their 
proceedings, and to correct their obſtinacy. 
* But for the part of the cler icks, I muſt di- 
rectly ſay and affirm, that as long as they 
maintain one ſpecial point of their doctrine, 
and another point of their practice, they are 
no way ſufferable to remain in this kingdom. 
Their point of doctrine is, that arrogant and 
ambitious ſupremacy of their head the pope 
whereby he not only claims to be ſpiritual 
head ol all Chriſtians, but alſo to have an 
imperial civil power over all kings and em- 
percrs, dethroning and decrowning princes 
with his foot es pleaſeih him, aud dil euſing 
and diſpoſing ot all kinzaoms and empires 
at his appetite. The other point which they 
obſerve in continual practice is, the aflaſſin- 
ares and murthers ot kings; thinking it no 
ſin, but rather a matter ot (alvation, to do 
c all 
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all actions of rebellion and hoſtility againſt 
their natural ſovereign lord, it he be once 


curſed, his ſubjects diſcharged of their fide- 


lity, and his kingdom given a prey, by thar 
three-crowned monarch, or rather monſter, 
their head. And in this point I have no 


occaſion to ſpeak further here, ſaving, that 


. 


I could wiſh from my heart, that it would 
pleaſe God to make me one of the members 


of ſuch a general Chriſtian union in religion, 
as laying wiltulueſs a ſide on both hands, we 
might meet in the midſt, which is the centre 


and perfection of all things. For if they 
would leave, and be aſhamed of ſuch new 
and groſs corruptions of theirs, as themſelves 


cannot maintain, nor deny to be worthy of 
reformation, I would for my own part be 


content to meet them in the mid-way, ſo 
that all novelties might be renounced on ei- 


ther ſides. For as my taĩth is the true, ancient, 


catholick and apoſtolick faith, grounded up- 
on the ſcriptures and expreſs word of God ; 
ſo will I ever yield all reverence to antiqui- 


ty, in the points of eccleſiaſtical policy; 


and by that means ſhall I ever, with God's 


gracc, keep myſelf from either being an 


heretick in faith, or ſchiſmatick in matters 
ot policy. 


But of one thing would I have the Papiſts 
of this land to be admoniſhed, that they pre- 


ſume not ſo much upon my lenity, (becauſe 


I would be loth to be thought a perſecutor) 


as thereupon to think it lawtul for them dai- 


iy to encreaſe their number and ſtrength in 


this kingdom ; whereby, if not in my time, 


at leaſt in the time of my poſterity, they 


might be in hope to erect their religion a- 


gain. No, let them aſſure themſelves, that 


as J am a friend to their perſons, if they be 
good ſubjects; fo I am a vowed enemy, and 
do denounce mortal war to their errors. And 


that as I would be forry to be driven by 


their ill behaviour, from the protection and 
conſervation ot their bodies and lives; ſo 


will I never ceaſe, as far as I can, to tread 


down their errors and wrong opinions. For 
I could not permit the increaſe and growing 


of their religion, without firft betraying of 


myſelf and mine own conſcience : Secondly, 
this whole iſle, as well the part I am come 
from, as the part I remain in; in betraying 
their liberties, and reducing them to the 


former {laviſh yoke, which both had caſten 


oft before I came amongf them; and third- 
ly, the liberty of the crown in my poſterity, 
which 1 ſhould leave again under a new ſla- 
very, having found it left free to me by my 
predeceflors. And, therefore, would 1 with 
all my good ſubjects that are deceived with 
that corruption, firſt, it they find any begin- 
ning of inſtinction in themſelves of know- 
ledge, and love to the truth, to fofter the 
fame by all lawful means, and to beware of 
quenching the ſpirit that worketh wirhin 
them. And if they can find as yer no mo- 
tion tending that way, to be ftadious to read 
and confer with learned men, and to uſe all 
ſuch means as may farther their reſolution ; 
aſſuring themſelves, that as long as they are 
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diſconformable in religion from us, they 
cannot be but half my ſubje&s, be able to 
do but halt ſervice, and I to want the beſt 
half of them, which is their ſouls. 
And here I take occaſion to ſpeak to you 
my lords the biſhops; for as you my lord 
of Durham ſaid very learnedly to day in 
your ſermon, See Wb without inſtruction 
is but a tyranny; ſo ought you, and all the 
clergy under you, to be more careful, vigilant, 
and diligent, than you have been to win 
ſouls to God, as well by your exemplary 
liſe as doctrine. And ſince you fee how 
careſul they are, ſparing neither labour, 
pains, nor extream peril of their perſons, to 
eg (the devil is ſo buſy a biſhop,) ye 
ould be the more careful and wakeful in 
your charges. Follow the rule preſcribed 
to you by St. Paul, Be ye careful to ex- 
hort and inſtruct, in ſeaſon, and out of ſea- 
ſon; and where you have been any way 
ſluggiſn before, now waken yourſelves up a- 
gain with a new diligence in this point, re- 
mitting the ſucceſs to God, who calling 
them either at the ſecond, third, tenth, or 
rwelith hour, as they are alike welcome to 


him, fo ſhall they be to me his lieutenant 


* The third reaſon of my convening you at 


this time, which containeth ſuch actions of 


my thankfulneſs towards you, as I may ei- 
ther do, or leave undone, yet ſhall, wich 
God's grace, ever preſs to perform all the 
days of my life. It conſiſts in theſe two 
points, in making of laws at certain times, 


which is only at ſuch times as this, in par- 
lament ; or in the careful execution thereof 
at all other times. 


As for the making of 
them, I will thus far faithfully promiſe unto 
you, that I will ever prefer the weal of the 
body, and of the whole common-wealth, in 
making of good laws and conſtitutions, to 
any particular or private ends of mine, think- 


ing ever the wealth and weal of the com- 
mon-wealth to be my greateſt weal, and 


worldly felicity: A point wherein a lawful 


king doth directly differ from a tyrant. But 


at this time I am only thus far to forewarn 


you in that point, that you beware to feck 
the making of too many laws, for two eſpe- 
cial reaſons : Firſt, becauſe In corruptiſſima 


cution of good laws is far more profitable in 
a common- wealth, than to burden men's me- 
mories with the making of too many of 
them. And next, becauſe the making of 
roo many laws in one parliament will bring 
in confuſion, for lack of leiſure witely to 


deliberate before you conclude ; for the bi- 
ſhop ſaid well to day, that to deliberation 


would a large time be given; but to execu- 
tion a greater promptneſs was required. AS 
for the execution of good laws, ir hath been 
very wiſely and honourably foreſeen, and 
ordered by my predeceflors in this king- 
dom, in planting ſach a number of judges, 
and all forts of magiſtrates, in convenient 
places, for the execution of the ſame. And, 


therefore, muſt I now turn me to you that 
are 


And the execu- 
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are judges, and magiſtrates under me, as 
mine eyes and ears in this caſe; I can ſay 
none otherwiſe to you, than as Ezekias, 
the good king of judah ſaid to his judges, 
Remember that the thrones you ſit on are 
God's, and neither yours nor mine. And 
that as you muſt be anſwerable to me, ſo 
muſt both you and I be anſwerable to God, 
for the due execution of our offices. That 
place is no place for you to utter your af- 
ſections in; you muſt not there hate your 
foe, nor love your friend; fear the offence of 
the greater party, or pity the miſery of the 
meaner ; ye mult be blind, and not fee di- 
ſtinctions of perſons; handleſs, not receive 
bribes ; but keep that juſt temper and mid- 
courſe in all your proceedings, that like a 
juſt balance, ye may neither {way to the 
right nor left-hand. Three principal qua- 
lities are required in you, knowledge, cou- 
rage and ſincerity; that you may diſcern 
with knowledge, execute with courage, and 
do both in upright ſincerity. And as for 
my part, I do vow and proteſt here in the 
preſence of God, and of this honourable au- 
dience, I never ſhall be weary, nor omit no 
occalion wherein I may ſhew my careiulneſs 
of the execution of good laws. 
with you that are judges, not to be weary 
in your office, in doing of it, ſo ſhall I ne- 
ver be weary, with God's grace, to take 
account of you, which 1s properly my . cal- 


ling. | | 

| ; thus having told vou the three cau- 
ſes of my convening of this parliament, all 
three tending only to utter my thankfulneſs, 
but in divers forms; the firſt by word, the 


And as I- 


in numbers and diſtinct ranks; fo if we will 
take the whole people as one body and mals, 
then as the head is ordained tor the body, 
and not the body for the head, ſo muſt a 
righteous king know himlelf to be ordained 
for his people, and not his people for him; 
for although king and people be related, yet 
can he be no king if he want people and 
ſubjects ; but there be many people in the 
world that lack a head; wherefore I will 
never be aſhamed to confeſs it my principal 
honour, to be the great ſervant of the com- 
monwealth ; and ever think the proſperity 
thereof to be my greateſt felicity, as I have 


© already. ſaid. 
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But as it was the whole body of this 
kingdom, (with an uniform aſſent and har- 
mony) as I rold you in the beginning of 
my ſpeech, which did ſo far .oblige me, in 
goodwill and thankfulneſs of requi al by their 
alacrity and readineſs in declaring and re- 
ceiving me to that place which God had pro- 
vided for me, and not any particular per- 
ſons, (for then it had not been the body ) 
ſo is my thankfulneſs due to the whole ſtate. 
For even as in matters of faults, Quod a 
multis peccatur impune peccatur ; even ſo 
in the matters of virtuous and good deeds, 
what is done by the willing conſent and har- 
mony of che whole body, no particular per- 
ſon can juſtly claim thanks, as proper to him 
for the ſame; and, therefore, I muſt here maxe 
a little apology for myſelf, in that I could 
not fatisly the particular humours of every 
perſon that looked for ſome advancement or 
reward at my hand, ſince my entry into this 
kingdom. Three kinds of things were cra- 
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betwixt a rightful king, and a uſurping ty- 
rant, is in this; that whereas the proud and 
ambitious tyrant doth think his kingdom 
and people are only ordained for ſatisfaction 
of his deſires and unreaſonable appetites ; 
© the righteous and juſt king doth by the con- 
« trary acknowledge himſelf ro be ordained 
© for the procuring of the wealth and proſpe- 
© rity of his people, and that his greateſt and 
principal worldly felicity muſt conſiſt in their 
« proſperity. If you be rich, I cannot be 
poor; if you be happy, I cannot but be 
« fortunate; and TI proteit that your welfare 
© ſhall ever be my greateſt care and content- 
ment. And that I am a ſervant is molt 
true ; that as I am head and governor of 
© all the people in my dominions, who are my 
natural vaſſals and ſubjects, conſidering them 


but 1 may without vaunting affi- m, that I 
have enlarged my favour, in all he three de- 
grees, towards as many, and more than ever 
king of England did, in ſo ſhort a ſpace. 
No, I rather crave your pardon, that I have 
been ſo bountiful; for, if the means of the 
© crown be waſted, I behoved then to have re- 
© courſe to you my ſubjects, and be burthen- 
© ſome to you; which I would be lotheſt to be 
« of any king alive. For as it is true, that as 
© I have already ſaid, ir was a whole body 
© which did delcrve fo*well at my hand, and 
© not every particular perſon of the people; 
© yet were there ſome who by reaſon of their 
office, credit with the people, or otherwiſe, 
took occaſion both before, and at the ſame 
© time of my coming amongſt you, to give 
proof of their love and affection towards * 
Nor 


other by action; I do confeſs, that when *© ved of me, advancement to honour, prefer- 4 

I have done, and performed all that in this © ment to place of credit about my perſon, and 3 

ſpeech I have promiſed, Inutilis ſervus ſum. © reward in matters of land or profit. It I had y 

Inutile, becauſe the meaning of the word “ beltowed honour upon all, no man could have 1 

Inutilis in that place of ſcripture, is under- been advanced to honour ; for the degrees | 

. * ſtood, that in doing all that ſervice which © of honour do conſiſt in preferring ſome above 7 
if © we can to God, it is but our due, and we their fellows; if every man had the like ac- 4 
6 do nothing to God, but that which we are * ceſs to my privy or bed- chamber, then no 
4 bound todo; and in like manner, when I © man could have it, becauſe ir cannot con- 3 
ij OW have done all that [ can for you, I do no- © tain all; and if I had beſtowed lands and J 
it thing but that, which I am bound to do, © rewards upon ever) man, the fountain oi my 4 
i and am accountable to God upon the con- * liberality would have been fo exhauſted and 3 
| trary. For I do acknowledge that the ſpe- dried, as I would lack means to be liberal q 
cial and greateſt point of difference that is * to any man; and yet was I not ſo ſpariag, | 
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Not that I am any way in doubt, that if © whole ſpeeches and actions; that, as far as 1694. 
© a king is in honour erected above any of his 
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other of my ſubjects, had been in their pla- 
ces, and had had the like occaſion, bur they 
would have uttered the like good effects, (ſo 
general and ſo great were the love and at- 
fection of you all towards me ;) but yet this 
having been pertormed by ſome ſpecial per- 
ſons, I could not without Mthanktulneſs but 
requite them accordingly. And, therefore, 
had I juſt occaſion to advance ſome in ho- 
nour, ſome to places of ſervice about me, 
and by rewarding to enable ſome who had 
deſerved well of me, and were not otherwiſe 
able to maintain the ranks I thought them 
capable of, and others who although they 
had not particularly deſerved before, yet I 
found them capable and worthy of place of 
preferment and credit, and not able to ſuſ- 
tain thoſe places for which I thought them 
fir, without my help. Two eſpecial cauſes 
moved me to be ſo open-handed, whereof 
the one was reaſonable and honourable, but 
the other (J will not be aſhamed to con- 
feſs unto you) proceeded of mine own in- 
firmity. That which was juſt and honour- 
able, was, that being ſo far beholden ro 


the body of the whole ſtate, I thought I 


could not refuſe to let run ſome brooks out 
of the fountain of my thankfulneſs to the 
u hole, for refreſhing of particular perſons 
that were members of that multitude. The 
other, which proceeded out of mine own in- 
firmity, was, the multitude and importunt- 
ty of ſuicors; but although reaſen come by 
infuſion in a manner, yer experience grow- 
eth with time and labour ; and, thereiore, 
do I not doubt, but experience in time com- 
ing will borh teach the particular ſubjects of 
this kin: dom, not to be ſo importunc aud 
undiſcreet in craving; and me not to be ſo 


ceaſily and lightly moved in granting, that 
y gAtY m 8 


which may be harmful to my eſtate, and con- 
ſequently to the whole kingdom. 


And thus having, at length, declared un- 


1 1 5 
to you my mind, in all the points for the 


which I called this parliament, my conclu- 


ſion ſhall only now be, to excuſe myſelf, in 


caſe you have not found ſuch eloquence in 
my ſpeech, as peradventuie you might have 
looked for at my hands. I might, it I liſt, 
alledge the great weight of my affairs, and 
my continual, buſineſs and diſtraction, that 
I could never have leiſure to think upon 
what I was to ſpeak, before I came to the 
place where I was to ſpeak; and I might 
alſo alledge, that my firtt ſight of this fo fa- 
mous and honourable an aſſembly, might 
likewiſe breed ſome impediment; bur (ca- 
ving theſe excuſes, I will plainly and freely 
in my manner, tell you the true cauſe of 
it; which is, that it becometh a king, in 
my opinion, to uſe no other eloquence than 
Plainneſs and ſincerity. By plainneſs, I mean, 
that his ſpeeches ſhould be fo clear, and void 
of all ambiguity, that they may nor be 
thrown, nor rent aſunder in contrary ſenſes, 
like the old oracles of the pagan gods; and 
by ſincerity I underſtand, that uprightneſs 
and honeſty which ought to be in à king's 


Vor. II. 


© ſubjects, ſo far ſhould he ftrive in ſincerity to 
© be above them all, and that his tongue 
© ſhould be ever the true meſſenger of his heart. 
And this ſort of eloqnence may you ever aſ- 
ſuredly look for at my hands. 


NA = 


This ſpeech was not received with the ap- geveral 
plauſes expected by the king. Beſides the ex- remarks 
ceſſive length, ſeveral things were remarked are made 


which gave occaſion for cenſure. 
place, no body could tell whar to make of his 
actions of thanks inſeparably conjoined in 


In the firſt on the 


» 
ng 3 


ſpeech. 


his perſon,”- and containing two bleſſings, the . 


firſt whereof was confined to theſe two points: 
1. That having never had war with any of his 
neighbours, he inferred from thence that he 
brought peace with him every where. But it 
was no great wonder, he had not been hither- 
to in war with his neighbours, ſince Scotland 
has properly no neighbours but the Engliſh; 
2. That without being ſollicited he had revo- 
ked the letters of mark againſt Spain. The 


other bleſſing of his actions of thanks conſiſted 


in the union in his perſon of the titles of the 
two houſes of Lancaſter and York. Hence he 


would have inſinuated, that by his acceſſion to 
the throne of England, he freed the Engliſh 


from the dread o ſeeing a renewal of the civil 


wars occaſioned by the titles of the rwo hou- 


ſes. But this prerended dread was only a chi- 


mera of his own forming. Since Henry VIII, 


who much more juſtly united in his perſon the 
rights of the two contending houſes, the dread 
of a civil war had ſo diſappeared, that it was 
entirely forgot. As for his efforts to ſhew the 
great advantages which would accrue to Eng- 
land from the union of the two kingdoms, they 
were entirely vain, as will herca:ter appear. 
Beſides, his inferences from the arbitrary com- 
pariſons, of a head with a divided body, a 


husband with two wives, a thepherd with two 


flocks, ſcemed fo lictle ſolid, that they were 
turned to ridicule. What he ſaid abeut reli- 
gion was diſpleaſing to all. Ihe Catholicks 
were not ſatisfied with his ailtinctions. The 
Puritans were extremely offended, that he 
ſhould politively ſay of them, “ They were 
« ever diſcontented with the preſent govern- 
© ment, and. impatient of any ſuperiority, 
c which made their ſect inſufferable in a well- 
« governed common-weal:h,” The Proteſtaits 


in general remarked in his ſpeech too great 


8 1 
condeſcenſion for the Papiſts, and even contra- 


diction in what he ſaid about them. On the 
one hand, he affirmed, he was of the church 
of England, and his faith grounded upon the 
holy ſciiptures. Oa rhe other hand, he was 
ready to lay aſide all prejucice, and meet the 
Catholicks half way. He declared himfelt a 
mortal enemy to their errors, but took care to 
intimate, tharhe confined, as I may ſay, theſe 


errors to the doctrine of the pope's exorbitant. 


power. Upon the other ſort of actions of 
thanks, conſiſting in the making and executing 
of laws, it vas ſaid, that-a king of England 
might extel his conde ſcenſion concerning ſome 
particular law, 


P p p and 


made to his owa detriment, 
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1604. and the nation's benefit; but no king before 
him ever pretended to lay an obligation upon 
his people, for giving his aſſent to ſuch laws as 
were for his own and the kingdom's good. It 

was alſo obſerved, that he admoniſhed the 
parliament not to enaCt too many laws, as if 

he feared to be obliged to carry his pretended 
thankfulneſs too far. That as tor the few good 

laws he was willing to admit, all the effects of 

his thankfulneſs conſiſted in giving the judges 

a very common and trivial charge. Finally, 

it was remarked, that this thankfulneſs upon 

which his whole ſpeech turned, was as imagi- 

nary as the cauſe which produced it. In 
thanking the people of England * for receiv- 


<« ing and embracing him as their undoubted 


« and lawful king and governour, he did 


not mean to declare that the people had made 


him ſo, but only that being undoubted king 
by his birth- right, they had received and own- 
ed him as ſuch. This was leſſening the obli- 
gation, and conſequently the thankfulneſs too. 
Wherefore, it was thought by many, that the 
king's view, in this long harangue, was not fo 
much to expreſs his thankfulneſs to the Eng- 
liſh, as to infinuate to them, that all he was 
obliged to them for, was, their not oppoſing 


his undoubred right ; that his chict intention 


was, to obtain ot the parliament the union of 
the two kingdoms; to prevent any new laws 
againſt the Papiſts, and to have the execution 
of thoſe already in force left to him. What 
was only conjectured at firſt, became certain 
afterwards, as the king's intentions were diſ- 
covered. In this very parliament, therefore, 
a ſuſpicion and jealouſy of the king began to 
be entertained by the people. This alſo put 
the houſe of commons upon their guard, and 
made them carefully weigh the king's words 
and actions, who notwithſtanding the maxims 
laid down in the concluſion of his ſpeech, was 


a great maſter in the art of chuſing ambiguous 
expreſſions. This mutt always be remembred, 
in order to underſtand the events of this 


reign. | 
An act to The firſt thing the parliament did, was to 
confirm prepare an act for acknowledging the king's 
Tg title to the crown of England. Janes had not 
Wilſon, required it. On the contrary, in all appear- 
ance, by repeating ſeveral times in his ſpeech, 
that he was undoubted king by birth-right, he 
deſigned to intimate, he did not want the 
parliament's confirmation. But it this was his 
intent, the two houſes did not, or ſcemed not 
to underſtand it, whether they reſolved to pre- 
ſerve a privilege hitherto enjoyed, or feared 
ſuch an omiſſion might occaſion troubles and 
rebellions. The king on his part thought it 

not prudent to refuſe the act. 

Commit. Alter the parliament had conſidered of ſome 
oners to Other affairs, they appointed commiſſioners to 
examine examine the king's propoſal concerning the 
333 union of the two kingdoms. But the king had 
kingdoms, alteady obſtructed it, by laviſhing honours and 
Act. Pub, riches upon his Scotch courtiers. This con- 
vinced the Engliſh, they could not but loſe by 
a union, whole end, as they believed, was to 
render the Scots partakers of the riches of Eng- 
land, whereas the Engliſh had nothing to ex- 


pect in Scotland. Hence the king s ſpecch 16094. 
was cenſured, where he ſpoke of Scotland as wry 
the one half of the iſland, tho' the Engliſh were 
perſuaded, there was a great inequality be- 
tween England and Scotland. The eager pur- 
ſuit of the Scots after places, penſions, and rich 
matches, raiſed the jealouſy of the Englith, and 
rendered them very averſe to the union projec- 
ted by the king. With theſe diſpolitions the 
commiſſioners met to examine the advantages 
and inconveniencies, in order to make their 
report to the two houſes. | | 

Whilſt this affair was in hand, moſt people The pec- 
could not forbear ſhewing diſcontent with re- ple's dif- 
gard to religion. The Catholicks expected content 
greater favours from a prince, whom they ima- 5. = ws 
gined in their intereſt. His diſtinétions be- reigion. 
tween the clericks and laicks, between thoſe Wilſon. 
who aſcribed to the pope an unlimited power, 
and ſuch as received not that doctrine, made 


them fear, the advantages they had promiſed 


themſelves in this new reign would be very in- 
conſiderable. The Presbyterians were enraged 
to ſee the king ſo openly prefer the Papiſts 


before them. All the Proteſtants in general 


heard with griet, the advances made by the 
king to the Papiſts, eſpecially, the offer of 
meeting them half way, and the affectation 
of condemning only a ſingle tenet, gave occa- 
ſion to fear, he had indeed the ſentiments he 
was ſuſpected of in Scotland. What means, 
“ fjaid they, his offer to the Papiſts of meet- 
“ing them half way, upon their renouncing 
the doctrines repugnant to the regal autho- 
te rity? Where is this halt way to be? Does 
© 1t relate to the hierarchy ? Bur it the pope's 
<« authority is not received, there will be no 
difference between the Engliſh and Catho- 
ce lick church. Does he reckon the Catho- 


cc 


clicks will have come half way, when they 


10 


have renounced the pope's exorbitant pow- 
cc er? It ſo, we muſt, in order to go the o- 
ce ther half, yield them the reſt of the arti- 
« cles, which were the cauſe of our ſepara- 


* tion.” Ina word, it was not known how 
far this offer was to extend, or where to ſtop, 


ſo obſcure and doubtſul was this expreſſion, 
tho' he had declared, he would uſe no other 
eloquence than plainneſs and ſincerity. Moſt 
of the biſhops, and the 2calous church of Eng- 
land-men, were alone pleaſed, becauſe the 
king ſeemed bent not to ſuficr the Puritans, 
who were no leſs odious to them than the bi- 
gotted Papitts. It is certain, their zeal for 
the church of England was carried a little too 
tar, and the king, by declaring himſelf ſo plain- 
ly a ſworn enemy to the Puritans, bred a mu- 
tual enmity between the two parties, which 
was but too much cheriſhed, and which, at a- 


nother time, proved fatal to the eſtabliſhed 


church. The Puritans were ſq offended at this 
uncharitableneſs for them, and the great con- 
deſcenſion for the Papiſts, that they did not 
ſcruple to charge the kivg, the biſhops, and 
the zealous epiſcopalians, with being ſo ma- 
ny popiſh agents.  Amidft theſe diviſions, the 
Romiſh emiſſaries had but too many opportu- 
nities to foment the animoſity of the two 
parties, and carry it to the utmoſt height, 

| | knowing 
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knowing they could not better execute their 


Wa deſigns, than when the kingdom was involved 


in troubles. It is pretended, at this time ma- 
ny Jeſuits, with their ſuperiors permiſſion, 
were received, ſome as Presbyterian miniſters, 
others as church of England prieſts, and that 
under theſe diſguiſes, they ſo ſtretched the 


principles of the two parties, whether in their 
_ writings or in their ſermons, that the breach 


The king 
loves flat- 
tery. 
Osborn. 


thought only of making their court, 


was rendered irreparable. 

At the ſame time, thoſe who approached 
the king's perſon, both Engliſh and Scots, 
in order 
to obtain his good-graces and favours. The 


jealouſy between the two nations helped to 


ſtrain the flattery uſed by the whole court to 
the king. Every one ftrove to keep in his 
efteem A whatever was moſt grateful to him, 
and nothing was more fo, than to be extolled 


for his learning and parts, and to hear the 


royal authority talked of according to his prin- 
ciples. It was ſome time, before the people 
had a clear knowledge of this prince's genius 
and character ; but when he was once well 
known, the eſteem at firſt entertained of him, 


very ſenſibly diminiſhed, to which the king 


himſelf greatly contributed by his ſtrange con- 
duct, as will hereafter appear. | 


He aſſumes The principal affair for which the king had 


the title of 


King of 
Great- 
Britain, 


Wilſon, 


ſummoned the parliament was, the union of 
the two kingdoms, tho? he pretended, his ſole 
motive was to expreſs his thankfulneſs to the 
Engliſh. He had fo good an opinion of his 


eloquence, that he did not queſtion the ſuc- 


ceſs of this affair, and the nomination of the 


commiſſioners for that purpoſe confirmed his 


belief; fo, whether through imparience, or to 
engage the parliament the ſooner to unite the 
two kingdoms, he ordered himſelf to be pro- 
claimed king of Great-Britain, without ſtay- 
ing for the parliament's determination. From 


thenceforward he would hear no more of the 
diſtinction of the two kingdoms. St. Andrew's 
croſs was quartered with St. George's in the 


flags, and by proclamation the Scottiſh coins 


were made current in England. This ſhew- 


ed, the king did not doubt, the affair of the 
union would ſucceed to his with ; but he did 


not yet know the genius and character of the 


Engliſh. Such as had no ſhare in his boun- 
ties, loudly murmured to ſee his Scotch atten- 


dants grown fo rich in a very ſhort ſpace, that 


the Engliſh could not imitate their magnifi- 


A diffe- 
rence be- 
tween the 
king and 
the houſe 
of com- 
mons. 


cence without ruining their eſtates . Several 
paſquils were daily made upon this occaſion, 


not much to the advantage of the Scots, nor 


conſequently to the deſign of the unton ot the 
two kingdoms. 

There was alſo another thing which did not 
render the people favourable to the King. This 
was an occaſion of diſcontent given to the houſe 
of commons, and which it will be neceſſary to 
mention, in order to ſhew this prince's idea 
of the Engliſh conſtitution, and the juſt cauſe 
he gave the commons to fear, he defigned to 
invade their privileges. Immediately after 


the openſng of the parliament, the commons 
The Engliſh repined, as Wilſon ſays, to ſce the Scots advanced from blue bonnets to colily beavers, 


inſtead of wadmeal, velvet and ſattin. Spotiſwood. 


„„ 

examining, according to cuſtom, the conteſted 
elections, 
bout the return of Sir Francis Goodwin, and 
Sir John Forteſcue, for knight of the ſhire for 
the county of Bucks, and upon a full hearing, 
Sir Francis was declared duly elected. Three 


days after, the lords ſent a meſſage to the 


commons, that there might be a conſerence 
about Goodwin's election. The commons ſur- 
priſed at ſo extraordinary a meſſage, anſwered, 
they did not think themſelves obliged to give 


an account of their proceedings, and, there- 


fore, could not grant the conference required. 
The lords replied, the king having been ac- 
quainted with what had paſſed in Goodwin's 


caſe, thought himſelf engaged in honour to 


have the affair debated again, and had order- 
ed them to confer with the commons upon it. 
Whereupon, the commons, by their ſpeaker, 
gave their reaſons to the King, why they 
could not admit of this innovation; but all 


they could obtain was, that inſtead of a con- 


ference with the lords, the king commanded 
them to confer with the judges. This pleaſing 
them no more than the other, they ſet down 
their reaſons in writing, and delivered them 
at the council chamber, to defire their lord- 


ſhips to intercede for them to the king, not 


to violate their privileges. The anſwer was, 
the king abſolutely commanded them to have 


a conference with the judges. The commons 


were extremely ſurpriſed at ſo abſolute an or- 
der. In the interim, fearing to be accuſed of 
too eaſily engaging in a quarrel with the king, 
they thought it more proper to yield, than 
ſtand out, fully bent, however, to adhere to 
what had been determined in the caſe of the 
conteſted election. Certainly, the king had 
engaged in a very nice aftair, and, probably, 
would not have come off with honour, had he 
not been diſengaged by Goodwin's modera- 
tion. Sir Francis chuſing to forfeit his right 
rather than occaſion a quarrel between the 
King and the commons, deſired the houſe to 


order the county of Bucks to elect another 


knight in his ſtead. The king and commons 
equally accepted of this expedient, which pre- 
vented them from coming to extremities ; but 
the king found from hence, that no great ac- 
count was made of the proclamation upon 
calling the parliament, whereby he meant to 
be maſter of the election, 


The commons perceived by this affair, that The com- 
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there was a debate in the houſe a 


the king's intention was to ſound them, and mons ad- 
that hereafter ſuch incidents might frequent- dreſs the 


E 


ly be revived ; for which reaſon, on the i6th 
of June, addreſſing the king concerning cer- 
tain grievances, they took occaſion to repre- 
ſeut their privileges, of which they ſuppoſed 
him not yet fully informed. This addreſs ſo 
diſpleaſed the king, that on the 7th of Ju- 
ly, he prorogued the parliament to the 7th 
of February, to have time to think 

to humble the commons. 


king. 
Coke. 


Ot means : 
The clergy 
counte- 


It is certain, moſt of thoſe who approached nance the 


the king, laboured to inſpire him with 


the King's 


deſign of rendering himſelf abſolute, or rather PF inciples 


touching 
wearlng arbitrary 


power. 
to Osborn. 
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1604, to confirm him in this reſolution, by which | 
AM they perfectly made their court. Beſides, ar- 

7 birrary power is as advantageous to miniſters 
and courtiers, as it is prejudicial to the reſt ot 
the nation. Several authors accuſe the bi- 
ſhops of having been of the number of the 
flatterers. Perhaps matters have been a little 
aggravated, However, many rhings give ot- 

caſiofl to believe, that the clergy of the 
church of England were inclined to aſcribe to 
the king, more power than his predeceſſors 
had hitherto enjoyed; at leaſt, ir is certain 
that from the reign of James I. to this preſent 
time, many of the clergy have endeavoured to 
perſnade the people, that they ought to ac- 
knowledge in the ſovereign an unlimited au- 
thority *, and have extended paſſive obedi- 
ence in England as far as in the moſt arbitrary 
| monarchies. | -— 
The arch- _ Bancroft, archbiſhop of Canterbury, a moſt 
_ 5, Zealous afſerter of the prerogative-royal, was 
favour of one of the firit who attempted to go beyond 
the king. the uſual bounds, by cauſing things ro depend 
Coke. on the king's will, which were undeniably 
within the parliament's juriſdiction. He ex- 
hibited to the king and council 25 grievances 


of the clergy +, which were deſired to be re- 


formed in granting prohibitions, that the 

. King's courts might not have cognizance of 
Vat concerned theſe articles. It is ſaid, his 
intention was to ſhew others the way to apply 
directly to the king, withcut regarding the 
parliament or convocation ;- but the king was 

told, in caſe he granted the archbiſhop's re- 

queſt, he would be engaged in inextricable 
difficulties, becauſe the redreſſing of grievances 

had ever belonged to the parliament. Where- 

upon, the king conſulted the judges, who an- 

ſwered unanimouſly, he ought to refrain from 
deciding any thing concerning the archbiſhop's 

| requeſt. 5 = 

Treaty of The concluſion of the peace with Spain 
peace with ſoon followed the prorogation of the parlia- 
Wet bab. ment. Taxis having informed the king of 
Spain how the court of England ſtood affected, 
the conſtable of Caſtile was ſent into the Low- 
Countries, with orders to paſs into England 

and conclude the peace; but the conſtable 

being detained by ſome affairs in the Nether- 

lands, conveyed his power to Taxis and Ri- 
chardot. Theſe two deputies being come to 
London, agreed upon a treaty, which was not 
however ſigned till the 18th of Auguſt, after 

the arrival of the conſtable of Caſtile. Some 

ſay, this ambaſlador purchaſed the peace with 

large ſums of money, diſtributed among the 

king's miniſters ; but this can only be ſaid by 
conjecture, thoſe who are entruſted with ſuch 

ſort of intrigues, not being uſed to diſcover 
them. However this be, the treaty with the 

king of Spain was double, there being one re- 

lat ing entirely to commerce. 

Coke. Hy the IVth article of the firſt treaty it 
„ «was ägreed, that neither the kings of 
« England nor Spa in, ſhould directly or in- 

« directly, give aid to the enemies or rebels 

ce of either part, of what nature or condition 

« ſoever they were. 


the trade with Spain and Italy to a company 
of merchants, and to forbid all his ſubjects, and Italy. 


They are now pretty well beat out of chat falſe notion. + Hey were called Articuli Cleri. Coke's 2d Tn 


« By the Vth, they renounced all former 


Io. 


c leagues, confederacies, capitulations, and Www 


5 intelligences contrary to that treaty. _ 
delivery of the . cautionary towns to the 
king ot Spain; and promiſes to enter into 
<« a treaty with the ſtates, wherein he. will aſ- 
ſign a competent time to them, to accept 
« and receive terms for a pacification with the 
* archduke ; which if they refuſed, he would 
«© from thenceforth think himſelf freed from 
«© the former conventions with them”. 


Thcſe, doubtleſs, are the articles which 


have given occaſion to ſay, the Spaniards 
bought rhe peace, It does not however ap- 
pear, that after this treaty James withdrew 
his troops from the ſervice ot the ſtates, as 
he ſhould have done by vertue of the IVth 
article, nor that he fixed a time for the ſtates 
to make a peace, purſuant to the VIIth. On 


the contrary, it will be ſcen, that he delivered 


to them the cautienary towns for a much leſs 
ſum than was agreed on with Elizabeth. More- 
over, Andrew du Cheſne, in his Hiſtory ot. 
England, ſpeaking of this treaty, relates only 

tour articles, whereof the fourth-is directly con- 

trary to the forementioned fourth article. Ac- 
cording to that hiſtorian the article ran; 


That as to the ſtates of Holland and Zea- D 


« land, things ſhould remain as they were, as 
« well with reſpeEtto the cautionary towns, as 
«to the other articles of the treaties between 
Elizabeth and the ſaid ſtates, without the 
« king of England's being obliged to recall 
« his troops from the Low-Countries; or to 
« forbid his ſubjects to ſerve the ſaid ſtates. 
« Moreover, that the commerce, trade, and 
« navigation between the Engliſh and the 
« ſaid fates, ſhould continue upon the ſame 
« foot as in Elizabeth's life-time.“ 

This contrariety makes me think, that 
James, to plcaſe rhe Spaniard and the arch- 


duke, was perſuaded to agree, that the fourth 


article ſhould be inſerted in the treaty in the 
manner firſt mentioned, in order to induce: 


the fates to haſten a peace, and that this ſame. 


article, as related by Da Cheſne, was a re- 
ſtriction of the firſt, or a ſecret article, which 


was alone to take place. This is ſo common 


a thing in treaties, that this conjecture cannot 


be conſidered as groundleſs, eſpecially as it is 


confirmed by the event. 


« In the VIIth, king James excuſes the Coke. 


uCheſne. 


The peace with Spain being concluded, the A company 
king was perſuaded to grant a monopoly of erected for 


with Spain 


except ſuch as were atithoriſed by this com- Coke. 


pany, to traffick in thoſe countries; but in the 
next ſeſſion of the parliament, the commons ta- 
king into conſideration, how deſtructive to 
trade ſuch a monopoly was, repreſented ſo 
plainly to the king the ill conſequences there- 


of, that the company's patent was revoked, 


and the trade with Spain and Italy declared 


free as before. The kin 


During the reſt of the year 1604, nothing lives very 


remarkable paſſed in England. The king led quietly. 
a _reaccable life amidſt the flatteries of his He is la- 


court, 


V 


viſh of 
ſtitute. honours. 
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1604. court, and very laviſhly beſtowed his favours 


Www on his minions. But this liberality bred a 


great diſcontent in thoſe who had no ſhare in 
it, and thought themſelves, however, no leſs 
_ worthy than the others. Queen Elizabeth took 
a very different method, but James did not 
think fit to be her imitator. Never were ho- 
nours beſtowed wich leſs diſcretion and more 


profuſion than in this reign ; and, according- 
ly, they were no longer conſidered as the re- 


ward of merit, but only of adulation “. 


The ta- The town of Oſtend beſieged now three 

king of years by the Spaniards, was at laſt, forced to 

es capitulate the 2oth of September. By the ta- 
Uanus 


king of this place, the conquerors gained only 
heaps of ruins, which had coſt them immenſe 
ſums, and the loſs of number leſs officers and 
ſoldiers. Before James concluded the peace 
with Spain, he ſeemed willing to concern him- 
ſelf in the preſervation of Oſtend; but when 
the peace was. made, he thought only of 
ſtrengthening his new friendſhip with the 
king of Spain and the archduke, by ſending 
them ambaſſadors. : 
1605. Theking made choice of his high-admiral, 
The lord the earl of Nottingham, for ambaſſador ex- 


— traordinary to Spain. The earl departed in 


Spain. March, 1605, with a very numerous retinue, 


Wilſon. conſiſting, according to ſome, of no leſs than 
650 perſons 1 | 

And the At the ſame time, the earl of Hertford was 
earl of ſent in ambaſſy to Bruſſels. Whilſt he was 


nenten at ſea, a Dutch man of war failed by, and 


Weldon, refuſing to ſtrike, the Engliſh captain, Sir 
—_ illiam Monſon, prepared to compel him, 


but the ambaſſador would not give him leave. 
This was the firſt indignity of that nature re- 
ceived by England from the Dutch, whoſe 
ſovereignty was not yet ſo much as acknow- 
jedged by any potentate in Europe. If James 
had demanded reparation, doubtleſs, he might 
eaſily have obtained ir, conſidering the then 
circumſtances of the United Provinces ; but 
very likely, he did not think it worth his 
while to make a noiſe about an affair of fo 
little importance. The Engliſh, however, 
murmured at it, and many took occaſion to 
compare the king's indolence with Elizabeth's 
ſpirir, who, doubtleſs, would not have. been 
lo eaſy under ſuch an affront. James gave 
| himſelf no trouble about it, believing, that to 
avoid all occaſion of rupture with his neigh- 
bours was a more effectual way to procure his 
own and the nation's welfare, than to engage 
in a war for ſuch a trifle. 
Jealouſy The jealouſy the Engliſh began to conceive 
berween of the Hollanders, was nothing in compariſon 
the _ of that cauſed by the king's prodigal favours 
noting to the Scots J. Mot hiſtorians accuſe the 
Osborn. 
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Catholicks of cheriſhing this jealouſy between 1605: 
the two nations, to make an advantage off.. 
their diviſions. But without being forced to 
recur to ſo remote a cauſe, the old enmity be- 
tween the two kingdoms, and the king's in- 
clination for the Scots, were in my opinion 
much more natural cauſes of it. The king was 
no ſtranger to this jealouſy, and uſed ſome en- 
deavours to allay it. He ordered this year in 
England, Thomas Douglas, a Scotchman; to 
be hanged, tor counterfeiting the king's privy- 
ſeal to ſeveral princes of Germany. This man 
falling into the hands of the elector Palatine, 
who diſcovered the fraud, was ſent into Eng- 
land, where he met with his deſert. 

Hitherto the king was undiſtuived and ſur- he kine's 
rounded with plenty ; whereas he had ſpent happy 
in Scotland, the firſt years of his life in trou- ſtate. 
bles and want. Since his acceſſion to the Osborn. 
throne of England, he had not been obliged 


to ask money of his parliament, becauſe when 


he came to the crown, he found the deceaſed 
queen had not yet touched the ſubſidy granted 
her by the parliament, amounting to 300, ooo l. 
ſterling, which he had entirely received. This, 
with his uſual revenues, enabled him to be 
liberal to his favourites of both nations, who 
quickly grew very rich. On the other hand, 


he took a pleaſure in raiſing to honours and 


dignities ſeveral perſons, who would not have 
aſpired to them in Elizabeth's reign. In ſhort, 
he ſaw himſelf inceſſantly flattered by his 
courtiers, who omitted no opportunities to 
ſhew how much they admired his wiſdom and 
all his other virtues. This was a necellary 
method, to acquire his favour. To fay all in 
a word, he led a very ſoft and peaceable life, 
in the midſt of plenty and pleaſures, to which 
ſome prerended he was a little too much ad- 
dicted. But this prince has had the misfor- 
tune to have for hiſtorians ſuch as loved him 
not, as on the other ſide, he has had the 
good fortune to have ſome who have endea- 
voured to praiſe all his actions. So, there is 
danger of being greatly miſtaken, if an idea 
of his character is tormed upon the commen- 
dat ions or invectives ot his hiſtorians. It is 
better to my ſolely to the examination of his 


actions themſelves. 


Whilſt every thing ſeemed to procure kin g 
James a quiet and peaceable reign, the devil, 
envying the happineſs of the Engliſh, inſpired 
ſome of his agents with one of the moſt hor- 
rible plots that ever was heard of ; I mean 
the gunpowder-treaſon-plot, which has made 
ſo much noiſe in the world, and of which I 
ſhall relate the particulars, without any ag- 
gravation. | 

Whatever might be the ground of the hopes 


The king who was a great enemy to tobacco, as appears by his wrnings againſt it, ordered by a proclamation, 
dated October 7, that beſides the cuſtom of 2 d. in the pound, it uſed to pay, there ſhould be an additional duty of 
6s. 8 d. on every pound imported into the realm. See Rymer's Fœd. | | 3 

+ The Spaniards were aſtoniſhed at the magnificence of the ambaſſy, and the handſome gentlemen ; for it ſeems 
the Jeſuits reported our nation to be ugly, and like devils, as a puniſhment for caſting off the pope ; and they pic- 
tured Sir Francis Drake generally half a man half a dragon. So. caly is it, ſays Wilſon, for thoſe jugglers, when 
they have once bound up the conſcience, to tie up the underſtanding alſo. Weldon. | | 

+ This jealouſy occaſioned many inſolencies; the ſtreets of London ſwarmed night and day with bloody quarrels j, 
and private duels were every where fomented between the Engliſh and Scots. Wilſon, The Scots complaining at 
firſt to the king, that they were ſo poor, they underwent the by-word of beggarly Scots; the king replicd to them, 
content yourſelves, I will ſhortly make the Engliſh as beggarly as you, and ſo end that coutroverſ Vr. Weldon. 
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1605. 


Occa on 
of the 


un- 


pow- 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND: 


entertained by the Catholicks, when they ſaw 


SV king James aſcend the throne of England, it 


is certain they cxpetted great things from 
him, and, at leaſt, a full toleration, with liberty 


* of publickly exerciſing their religion. Upon 
Wilſon. this toleration they built their hopes of re- 


Account 
of the 


gun-pow- 


der trea- 


ſon. 
Diſcourſe which was afterwards approved by the reſt. 


of that 


treaſon in 

king's 
Jam 
Works. 
Speed. 


» 


ess 


/ 


ſtoring, by degrees, their religion in England. 
Bur the king's ſpeech to the parliament diſ- 
covered two things. The firſt, that this to- 
leration, which till then had been hardly 
doubted, was not yet ready to come. The 


ſecond, that tho? they ſhould obtain it of the 


king, it would not be for ſuch as acknow- 
ledged the pope's authority in its utmoſt ex- 
tent. Theſe were the men, however, that 


was moſt active and eager to re-citablith their 


religion in the kingdom. They deſpiſed a bare 
liberty of conſcience for the moderate Catho- 
licks, to which the king ſeemed to confine his 
favours. They believed it to be the king's 
intention to divide the Catholicks, and make 
two ſets, whereof one, renouncing the doc- 
trine of the pope's ſupremacy, ſhould be tole- 
rated in the kingdom, and the other expelled. 
This diviſion appeared to them ſo deſtructive 


to the Catholick religion, that they imagined, 


the king by this artful and politick conduct, 


Intended to reconcile to the church of Eng- 
land, ſuch as ſhould imprudently reje& the 


papal authority, as it happened in the reign 
ot Henry VIII. 

To prevent the execution of this pretended 
deſign, which might be very prejudicial to the 
church of Rome, ſome of theſe zealots con- 
ſulted together, and formed a horrible plot, 


The chief of theſe wretches was Robert 
Catesby, a (gentleman of Northamptonſhire, 


deſcended from the Catesbies mentioned in 
the reign of Edward V. This man having 
gained Thomas Percy, the earl of Northum- 
land's couſin, John Grant, Ambroſe Rook 
wood, John and Chriſtopher Wright, Francis 
Treſham, Guy Fawkes, Sir Everard Digby, 
Robert and Thomas Winter, Thomas Bates, 
and Robert Keyes, choſe five of them to con- 
ſult how to reſtore the Romiſh religion in 
England. Percy one of the moſt zealous, 2 


Orm 


poſed killing the king, and offered to per 


it. To this Catesby replied, * tho' the king 
was dead, their cauſe would not be advan- 


<« ced, ſince he would leave ſons, who, per- 


* haps, would not be more favourable to the 


« Catholicks; nay, ſuppoſing the king and 


his children were removed, there would re- 
« main ſo many of the nobles and gentry, 
c that, probably, it would be very difficult 


« to accompliſh their deſign ; adding, that, 


'« he had thought of a way to deſtroy in an 


« inſtant, almoſt all the principal enemies of 


« the Catholick religion, and to throw the 
« kingdom into ſuch a conſternation, that not 


« a man would be able to take proper mea- 
ce ſures to oppoſe the execution of their de- 


„ ſigns.” This way was to blow up the par- 
liament houſe, whilſt the king 


ſhould be 
ſpeaking his ſpeech from his throne to the 
lords and commons. 'Then he ſhewed them 
in what manner the project might be execu- 


ted, and was applauded by all. However, as 1605. 
ſo deteſtable a plot could not hut breed ideas 


frightful and naturally ſhocking to conſcience, 
ſome moved to have the lawfulneſs of the pro- 
ject examined by their divines. It is faid, 
that Henry Garnet, Oſwald Teſmond, and 
John Gerrard being conſulted, approved of 
the plot as juſt and lawful, ſince it was againſt 
excommunicated hereticks. I cannot warrant 
this, becauſe I never ſaw their tryals. But 
thus much is certain, they ſuffered death for 
not diſcovering the conſpiracy of which they 


were informed; and the king in an apology 


publiſhed ſome time after, affirmed, that 
Garnet was legally convicted, and had con- 
feſſed his crime. | 985 

Be this as it will, the thing being deter- 
mined, they took an oath of ſecrecy, admi- 
niſtered as it is {aid by father Garnet. Then 
Percy being one of the gentlemen-penſioners. 
was appointed to hire a houſe, adjoining to 
the upper-houſe of parliament. This paſſed 
in November or December, 1604, and the 
king was to make his ſpeech to the parliament 
on the ſeventh of February. Percy having 
hired the houſe, the conſpirators began, with 
no ſmall labour, to dig in the cellar through 
the wall of partition, which was very thick ; 


but as the parliament was prorogued to the 


3d of October, they had as much time as was 
neceſſary to finiſh their work. 


heard a noiſe on the other fide. This threw 
them intoa great tright, being apprehenſive of 
a diſcovery, but their courage reviving, Guy 
Fawkes, who paſled for Percy's footman, was 
ſent to ſee what had occationed their fear. 
Preſently after he returned and ſaid, the 
place from whence the noiſe came, was a large 
cellar under the upper-houſe of parliament, 
full of ſea-coals which were now under ſale, 
and the cellar offered to be let. As nothing 


could be more favourable to their deſign, 


Percy immediately hired the cellar, and bought 
the remainder of the coals. Then he ſent tor 
36 barrels of powder from Holland, and lodg- 


ing them at Lambeth, cauſed them to be con- 


veyed in the night into the cellar, and cover- 


ed with coals and faggots. 


The plot be ing thus in a fair way, it was con- 


ſidered what was to be done, when the king, 


prince Henry his eldeſt ſon, the lords and 
commons, ſhould be buried in the ruins of 


the parliament-houſe. The duke of York, the Fawkes's 
king's ſecond ſon, being yet very young was aud Win- 
not to be preſent at the 


princeſs Elizabeth, his ſiſter, was educated at a 
houſe belonging to the lord Harrington, in 
Warwickſhire, It was reſolved, therefore, 


that Percy who had free admittance into the 


king's palace, ſhould undertake to kill the 


the duke ot York, and that others under co- 


lour of a hunting- match ſhould meet on the 
ſame day, near the lord Harrington's houſe, 
and ſecure the prince's Elizabeth. As all 
this could not be effected without money, 
Treſham offered 2000 pounds ſterling, Digby 


1509, and Percy promiſed to ſupply 4000. 


Some 


In the begin- Fawkes's 
ning of February, 1605, they had almoſt dig- Conſeſ. 
ged through the wall, when on a ſudden they 


parliament, and the Cong 
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1605. Some moved for foreign aid beforehand ; but 
yy the motion wes rejected. It was reſolved on- 


Canfel. 


ly to demand aſſiſtance of France, Spain, and 
the archduke, when the plot ſhould be exe- 
euted. Then, after ſome conſultation, they 
agreed to (aye the princeſs Elizabeth, and 
proclaim her queen. To this end, they drew 
up a procla macion, taking care to inſert no- 
thing concerning religion, for fear of alarming 
the people, till they were ſufficiently ſtrong 


to execute all their deſigns. Finally, they re- 


ſolved to ſptead a report after the blow fhould 
be given, that the Puritans were the authors 
it. 5 | 

_ "The parliament being farther prorogued to 


the 5th of November, the conſpirators ex- 


pedted the day with the utmoſt impatience, 
not one being touched with remorle of the 


\ crime they were going to commit; but God 


| abhoring Io. deteſtable a plot, inſpired one of 


the conſpirators with a defire to ſave William 


Parker, lord Monteagle, ſon to the lord Mor- 


ley. This lord going home about ſeven in the 
evening, a letter was given him by his ſer- 
vant who received it from an unknown per- 
fon, with a charge to deliver it into his 
maſter's .own hand. The letter was with- 
out name or date, and expreſſed in theſe 
Words: | 


My Lox, 
C O * IT of the love I beare to ſome of 
< ' your frends, I have a care of your pre- 


*< ſervation. Therefore I would adviſe you, as 


you tender your lite, to deviſe ſome excuſe 


toiſhift off your attendance at the parliament; 


for God and man have concurred to puniſh 
<< the. wickegnelic of this tyme. Aud thincke 
not iſlightlie of this advertiſement, butretire 
vyoutſelſe into your eountrey, where you may 
expett the event in ſafetie. For though there 
ebe no apparance of any ſtirre, yet I ſay, 
they ſhall receave a terrible blow this parlia- 
ment, and yet they ſhall nor ſee who hurt 
them. This counceill is not to be contemn- 
ed, bicauſe yt may doe you good, and can 
doe you no harme; for the danger is paſt ſo 
ſoom as you burne this letter. And I hope 


God will give you the grace to make good 


© uſe of yt; to whoſe holy protection I com- 
mend yau H 


This letter was delivered to the lord Mon- 
-teagle 10 days before the meeting of the par- 
'liament. Tho' it was unintelligible to him, 
nay, tho' he imagined it only an artifice to 
frighten him, he: carried it thar very evening 
to the earl of Salisbury, principal fecrerary of 


ſtate. The earl ſhewed ir to ſome privy- coun- 


Diſcourſe 


ſellors, who underitood the meaning of it no 
more than he. However they reſolved to do 
2 till the king's return, who was then 
at Royſton. | 
The. king returning to London the laſt day 


ofthetrea- of October, the carl of Salisbury read the let- 


ſon, 


ter to him, on the morrow, and concluded 
that it was written. by ſome fool or madman. 
To convince the king he repeated this ſentence, 

« The danger is paſt ſo ſoone as you burne 


The Reign of JAMES I. 


te this letter; for, ſaid lie, if the danger be 


247 


paſſed when the letter is burnt, what {ionifies Www 


this warning? But the king ordering the let- 
ter to be read again; explained the words o- 
therwiſe, and faid, © fo ſoon as you burne the 
© letter,” was to be interpreted, “ in as ſhort 
a ſpace as you ſhall take to burn the letter. 
Then comparing this ſentence with the fore- 


going, “ That they ſhould receive a terrible 


* blow this parliament, and yet ſhould not 
« ſee who hurt them; he concluded that ſome 
ſudden blow was preparing by means of gun- 
powder. This interpretation being deemed very 


plaufible, it was reſolved, that all the rooms and 


cellars adjoiuing to the parliament-houſe ſhould 


be ſearched, to ſee whether there was any 
powder concealed. This ſearch was however 
deterred till the day before the meeting of the 
parliament, in a belief, that the nearer the 
execution was dhe more ſigns would be found. 
Uthe earl of Suffolk, lord chamberlain, went 
himſelf ro ſearch, without noiſe or hurry. 


When he came to the cellar where the powder 


was and ſaw the coals and faggots with which 


it was covered, he asked Whyneard, the 


keeper of the wardrobe, who artended him, 


to what uſe he had pur the cellar? Whyneard 
anſwered, Mr. Percy had hired it, and very 
probably the coals and wood were the gemle- 
man's fuel for winter. At the ſame time rhe 


lord chamberlain perceiving a man ftanding 


in a corner, asked who he was, ard bein 
told he was Mr. Percy's ſervant, did not ſeem 
to take any farther notice. This affected ne- 


gligence made the conſpirators think there 


would be no farther ſearch, ſince nothing was 


found in the cellar to create any ſuſpicion, 
and they prepared to execute their plot the 
next day. | 

The earl of Suffolk having made his report 
to the council, it was thought if there was ar 
powder concealed, it was in the large cellar 


Powder is 


ound un- 


der the 


houſe of 


under the faggots and coals; but as the parlia- lords. 


ment vas to meet on the morrow, it was re- 
ſolved not to ſcarch under the wood till mid- 
night, in hopes to find in or about the cellar 
ſome perſons from whom information might 
be had. Purſuant to this reſolution, Sir Tho- 
mas Knexet, gentleman of the privy-cham- 
ber, and juſtice of peace for Weſtminſter, go- 


ing to the cellar about midnight, found at the 


door a man in A cloak and boots, whom he 
immediatly apprehended. This was Guy 
Fawkes who paſſed for Percy's ſervant. Then 
cauſing the wood and coals to be removed, 
they found underneath, 36 barrels of pouder. 
After this diſcovery, Fawkes being ſearched, 
there was ſound upon him a dark lanthorn, a 
tinder-box, and three matches. Ihe villain, 
inſtead of being diſmayed, boldly told them, 
if he had been taken within tne cellar, he 
would have blown up himſelt and them to- 
gether. The king being accquainted with 


the diſcovery, . ordered- the priſoner to be ex- 
amined concerning the circumſtances of the 
plot. He confeſſed the deſign was to blow up 
the king and parliawent, and exp:efſcd great 
ſorrow that it was not dove, ſaying, it was 
the devil and net Gd that. was the e 

A 
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1605. He obſtinately reſuſed all that day to name 
WAY any of his complices; but on the morrow 


Diſcourſe 


being ſhewed the rack confeſſed all he 
knew. | 


The opening of the parliament, which was 


of treaſon. to be the ſame day, being deferred, and the 


Zome are 


taken, 
others 
flain. 


news of the conſpiracy beginning to ſpread in 
London, Catesby, Percy, Winter, and the 
two Wrights, fled by ſeveral ways to their 
companions, who were to ſecure the princeſs 
Elizabeth. Theſe laſt were ready to execute 
their delign the moment they ſhould hear of 
the ſucceſs of the mine at Weſtminſter. As 
they did not queſtion it would ſucceed to 
their wiſh, and believed they had nothing 


more to manage, they had the night before 


broke open a ſtable, and carried away 12 horſes. 
This action had alarmed Sir Richard Verney, 
therift of the county, who had drawn the peo- 
ple together to ſeiſe the robbers. Preſently 
after came the conſpirators that fled from 
London, and told their companions, -the plot 
had miſcarried. Whereupon they reſolved to 
keep oe to endeavour to make the 
Catholicks riſe, and put themſelves at their 
head. But all their efforts ended only in raiſ- 
ing about 100 horſe. 5 
In the interim, the ſherifls of the neigh- 
bouring counties having ſent notice to one an- 
other, called the people to arms, and purſued 
the conſpirators from place to place, till, at 
length, the villains were forced to take har- 
bour at Holbeach, where the ſheriff ſummon- 
ed them to ſurrender. They anſwered, he 
had not a ſufficient force to compel them, and 
prepared to defend themſelves, or fight their 
way through; but in opening a barrel of pow- 
der to charge their muskets, it took fire and 
blew up part of the houſe*. This accident 


| conſtrained them to open the gate, and try to 


eſcape. Some were killed, immediately, by 
the people who ſurrounded them. GN 
Percy, and Winter ſtanding back to back, 
fought deſperatly, till the two firſt were killed 
with os hat. and the other taken alive, af- 
ter receiving ſeveral wounds. Digby, Rook- 
wood, Grant, and Batee, yielded, or were 
taken in trying to eſcape. Treſham, who 
ſtaid at London with Robert Winter, bro- 


ther of Thomas Winter, and Littleton, was 


diſcovered and apprehended with his two - 


companions. All the priſoners were ſent to 
the tower, and ſtrictly examined. Thomas 
Winter confeſſed himſelf guilty, and wrote 
his confeſſion with his own hand. Digby ex- 
tenuated his crime, becauſe having expected 
the king would grant a free tolerat ion to the 


Catholicks, and not ſeeing any likelihood of 


their obtaining it, he was driven by deſpair 
to engage in the plot. Treſham ſaid, at firſt, 
that father Garnet, the Jeſuit, was privy to 
the conſpiracy, but afterwards denied it, b 
his wife's inſtigation, as it is pretended, af- 
firming, he had not ſeen him for 16 years; 
but Garnet, who was happrehended after 


As they were 3 the fire in their chamber, 
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Treſham's death, confeſſed, he had frequently 1605. 
conferred with him within fix months. The ear 


of Northumberland was ſent to the tower, on 


ſaſpicion of being concerned in the plot. 


This ſaſpicion was grounded upon his being 
captain of the band of gentlemen penſioners, 
admitting into it his couſin Percy, without 
adminiſtering to him the oath of ſupremacy, 
tho? he knew his religion. This affair being 
afterwards brought into the ſtar-chamber the 
earl was fined in 30,000 pounds ſterling,” de- 
prived of all his poſts, and impriſoned during 
the king's pleaſure. 85 


The ſeſſion of the parliament began not till The king's 


8 * : ſi 
the 9th of November, tho' it was fixed to the = * 


5th. The king made a long ſpeech, repre- 


ech to 


ment, to 


ſenting the heinouſneſs and conſequences of excuſe the 
this horrible plot, and magnifying the mercy Catholicks 
of God in the miraculous diſcovery ; but with- K. James's 


al, he took great care to clear the Catholick 
religion, and to obſerve, that this abominable 
plot, was to be aſcribed to ſuch only as were 


truly Papiſts, and imbued with the deteſtable 


principles mentioned in his firſt ſpeech to the 
parliament; affirming, there were not many 
of theſe, and it would be extremely injurious 
to accuſe the Catholicks, in general, of fol- 
lowing ſuch extravagant maxims. 

0 For, added he, altho' it cannot be deni- 
« ed, that it was only the blind ſuperſtition of 
« their errors in religion, that led them to this 
« deſperate device; yet doth ĩt not follow, that 
« all profeſſing the Romiſh religion were guilty 
« of the ſame; for as it is true, that no other ſeCt 
« of Heretiques, not excepting Turk, Jew, 
c nor Pagan, no, not even thoſe of Calicute, 
« who adore the devil, did ever maintain by 


« the grounds of their religion, that it was 
cc 


« miſh Catholicks call it) to murder princes 


or people for quarrel of religion ; yet it is 
« true on the other ſide, that many honeſt 
«© men, blinded, peradventure, with ſome 
opinions of Popery, as if they be not ſound 
in the queſtions of the real preſence, or in 
the number of their ſacraments, and ſome 
ſuch {chool queſtion; yer do either not know, 
or, at leaſt, not believe, all the true grounds 
of Popery, which, is, indeed, the myſtery 
of iniquity ; and, therefore, do we juſtly 
confeſs, that many Papiſts, eſpecially our 
forefathers, laying their only truſt upon 
« Chriſt and his merits, at their laſt breath, 
may be, and oftentimes are ſaved ; dereſt- 
ing in that point, and thinking the cruelty 
« of the Puritans worthy of fire, that will ad- 
« mit no falvation to any Papiſt.” 


And then concluding that part of his diſ- 


cc 


cc 


- courſe, he declared, Rs upon the one part ma- 


ny honeſt men ſeduced with ſome errors of 
cc 


Popery, may yet remain good and faith- 


« ful ſubjects ; ſo. upon the other part none 


ce of thoſe that truly know and believe the 


« whole grounds of Popery, can ever prove 


« either good Chriſtians, or faithful ſubjects.” 


a ſpark of fire happened to fall upon two pounds of powder 


which was drying a little from the chimney ; and it blowing up, ſo maimed the faces of ſome of the principal re- 


bels, and the hands and ſides of others, that the 
without taking fire, See king James's Works, 


8 0 


y opencd the gate, A great bag of powder was blown up 


This 


lawful, or rather meritorious, (as the Ro- 


orks. 
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1605. This ſpeech was much applauded by the 
A courtiers, who admired its wiſdom, juſtice, 


| Reflefti- and equity, and remarked the king's great- 


* neſs of ſoul, who at the very time he had ſo 


on the much reaſon to complain of the Catholicks, 
king's took care to juſtify their religion, and hinder 
tpecch. the innocent from being confounded with the 
guilty. But the reſt of the people were not of 
the ſame opinion; for they conſidered with 
grief and attoniſhment, the tender regard the 
king expreſſed for the Catholicks in general, 
under pretence of a diſtinction, which was 
thought imaginary, or, at leaſt, very uſeleſs, 
by reaſon of the difficulty of diſcerning thoſe 
who held the maxims condemned by the king, 
from thoſe who were willing to renounce them. 
They obſerved alſo the difference, the king 
put between the Romiſh religion and that of 
the Puritans. The firſt hindered not its pro- 
feſſors from being faithful ſubjects, but the laſt 
was not to be tolerated in any well- governed 
common-wealth, as he expreſſed himſelf in 
his former ſpeech. Here, to turn the hatred 
of the good Proteſtants upon the Puritans, he 
is not content with deteſting an opinion indit- 
ferent in itſelf, and which had no relation to 
the ſtate, but even thinks it worthy of fire, 
either temporal or ſpiritual, for he does not 
ſay which, whilſt he calls the doctrine of tran- 
ſubſtantiation a mere ſchool- queſtion. It was 
al ſo faid, that if upon this ſame opinion, he 
had been pleaſed to diſtinguiſh the Puritans 
who did not, from ſuch as did, damn all the 
Catholicks, this diſtinction would have been 
as well-grounded as that between the Catho- 
licks and Papiſts. In ſhort, it was obſerved, 
that he affected to aſcribe to the Puritans a- 
lone this opinion worthy of fire, which he 
might much more juſtly have imputed to the 
Roman Catholicks, as all the world knew. Ir 
cannot be denied, that throughout the whole 
courſe of his reign, this prince ſhewed an ex- 
treme tenderneſs for the Roman Catholicks. 
This will itil} more plainly appear in the ſe- 
quel, ſince what I have hitherto related may 
be deemed donbrful marks of his ſentiments, 
and capable of admitting a favourable con- 
ſtruction. | 
The par-. As foon as he had ended his ſpeech, the 
liament King N the parliament to the 21ſt of 
is proro- January; fo that it evidently appeared he had 
gucd. cauſed them to meet for one ſingle day, on 
purpoſe to thew his thoughts of the conſpira- 
cy, and the manner he would have it examined 
in, that is, with reſpect to ſuch only as were 
concerned in it. 
The lords The lords Mordant and Sturton, ſuſpected 
Mordant of being privy to the plot, were fined, the firſt 
and Stur- 10,000 marks, the other 6000, tho' there 
£7 brag was no other proof againſt them, but their not 
ned. - 7 
Wilſon. coming to the parliament. They were ſenten- 
ced by the ſtar- chamber, which was then the 
terror of the great men, and which for the leaſt 
offence, condemned the parties accuſed in ex- 
orbitant fines to the king's uſe. 
1006. Lhe diſcovery of the powder- plot was uni- 
Coke, verfally aſcribed to the king's penetration, 
who alone diſcovered the meaning of the letter 


to the lord Monteagle ; nay, ſome of his flat- 
Vol. II. 


puniſhed. But perceiving if he did not do it 
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terers did not ſcruple to ſay, he could never 1606. 
have found out the myſtery, without the im M 
mediate aſſiſtance of the Holy Ghoſt. | 

The king of Spain's and the archduke's am- The af- 
baſſadors teſtified their joy for this deliverance, ſected joy 
by bonfires before their doors, and fountains = o 
of wine to the mob. This was not, perhaps, xr rar 
a very proper way to remove the ſuſpicions of duke's 
the Engliſh, who were apt to believe the Spa- ambaſſa- 
niards were concerned in this horrible plot. dors. 
It was remembered, that when the conſtable of! es. 
Caſtile was in England, he faid publickly, in 
caſe the king refuſed to tolerate the Catho- 
licks, there would be found perſons capable 
of any attempt; nay, after the plot was diſ- 
covered, the archduke refuſed to deliver ſome 
of the complices who had eſcaped into the 
Netherlands, and ſent the chief of them to 
Spain, where he was very well received. It is 
certain, however, theſe ambaſſadors were not 
accuſed by the depofitions of the criminals ; 
nay, the king publickly declared; he was ſure 
no foreign prince was privy to the plot. In- 
deed, all the princes, as well Catholick as 
Proteſtant, expreſſed their abhorrence of ſo 
damnable a deſign, and congratulated him up- 
on his deliverance. . | | 

The parliament meeting the 21ſt of Janua- Eight 
ry, the king appointed eommiſſioners to try the conſpira- 
conſpirators. He had till now delayed to give tors are 
the people the ſatisfaction to ſee theſe villains executed. 


of himſelf, the parliament would not fail to 
petition him, he reiolved to give them over to 
juſtice. There were but eight executed the 
31ſt of January, tho' the number of the guilty 
was much greater, Some time after, Old- 
corn, a Jeſuit, ſaying openly, that the ill ſuc- 
ceſs of the conſpiracy did not render it the leſs 
juſt, was ſent to priſon, condemned and exe- 
cuted. Henry Garnet, provincial of the Eng- 
liſh Jeſuits, having alſo being arreſted, was 
ſentenced to die as a traytor, upon the depo- 
ſitions of thoſe that were already executed. 
Some ſay, he only confeſſed, he had heard of 
a conſpiracy to reſtore the Catholick religion 
in England, but was ignorant of the circum- 
ſtances. Others pretend, the plot was reveal- 


ed to him only in confeſſion, and he was not 


obliged to reveal it. The king, as I ſaid, 
publickly declared aſterwards Garnet was le- 
gally convicted. The Jeſuits have been plea- 

ed to honour theſe men with the title of mar- 

tyrs, as if they had ſuffered only in hatred to 
their religion; but king James's humour and 
character will not permit ir to be thought, 

that he put men to death only becauſe they 
were Catholicks. 

Whilſt the parliament was conſidering the A rumour 

powder-plot, it was ſuddenly rumoured that of the 


the king was ſtabbed at Oking with a poiſon- 7*5® 


ed knife. This rumour inſtantly threw the March 22. 


people into the utmoſt conſternat ion, imagin- Wilſon, 
ing it was the effect of ſome freſh conſpiracy ; 
but the alarm was ſoon over. 'I'wo hours at- 


ter came certain advice that the king was alive, 


and he even returned to London thar very day, 
and publiſhed a proclamation to quiet the peo- 
ple. The Spaniſh ambaſlador diſtinguiſhed 
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1606. his affection for the king, by preſenting Sit “ ſors, and him and them will defend to the 1606. 
| Wm Lewis Lewkenor with a gold chain, for bring. © uttermoſt of my power, againſt all conſpi: Www 
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ing him the news of his ſafety. c racies and attempts whatſoever, which ſhall 4 

The par- In the inte:im, the parliament ſeriouſly ap- © be made againſt his or their perſons, their F1 

iſ} | Hament plied themſelves to prevent the defigns of the © crown and dignity, by reaſon or colour of . 

17 1 Popiſh recuſants, that is, of ſuch as refuſed to © any ſuch ſentence, or declaration, or other- & 

bl | 3 e acknowledge the king's independent authority. © wiſe, and will do this my endeavour to di. . 5 

very fub- For the more ealy diſcovery of ſuch perſons, © cloſe and make known to his majeſty, his | S 
„ ject s the two houſes agreed to draw up an oath, © heirs and ſucceſſors, all treaſons and rraite- E; 
: If F ovliged to which all ſubjects, without exception, ſhould © rons conſpiracies, which I ſhall know or 55 
(1408 8 be obliged to take. This oath was called the © hear of, to be againſt him or any of them. | 


oath of allegiance, that is, of ſubmiſſion and *“ And I do farther ſwear, that 1 do from my 
"i obedience to the, king, as ſovereign indepen- © heart abhor deteſt and abjure as impious 
| dent of an er power upon earth. It dif- © and heretical this damnable doctrine and 
—_ ſered frotff che oath of ſupremacy, as it con- © poſition, that princes which be excommu- 
1 cCerned only th&king's temporal ſovereignty, © nicated or deprived by the pope, may be 
| and his independence of the pope, whereas © depoſed and murthered by their ſubjects or 
the other. enacted in the reign of Henry VIII, © any other whatſoever. And I do believe, 
= obliged the ſubjeEts to acknowledge the king © and in conſcience am reſolved, that neither E 
for ſupreme head of the church of England. © the pope, nor any perſon whatſoever, hath 
| So, every Catholick could ſafely take this new © power to abſolve me of this oath, or any 
| oath, unleſs he was one of thoſe who thought, © part thereof; which I acknowledge by 
_ that to be a true Catholick, it was neceflary * good and full authority to be lawfully mi- 
1 to believe, the pope had power to depole © niſtred unto me, and do renounce all par- 
. 121i kings, and give away their dominions; nay, © dons and diſpenſations to the contrary. 
"5 the king was extremely careful not to have * And all theſe things I do plainly and ſin- 
"8 any clauſe inſerted in the oath that might give © cerely acknowledge and ſwear, according to 
5 | juſt oftence to the Catholicks. The commons © theſe expreſs words by me ſpoken, and ac- 
having put in the rough-draught of the oath, © cording to the plain and common ſenſe and 
G « That the pope has not power to excommu- © underſtanding of the ſame words, without 
= cc nicate the king; he ſaid theſe words might © any equivocation, or mental evaſion, or ſe- 
„ offend his good Catholick ſubjects, and it ſuf- * cret reſervation whatſoever. And I do make J 
_ | ficed to aſſert, the pope's excommunication © this recognition and acknowledgment hear- | br 
_ | could not authoriſe ſubjects to riſe againſt their © tily, willingly, and truly, upon the true =_ 
We | | ſovereign. Here follows the oath which has “ faith of a Chriſtian,” | J 
1 been, and {till is ſpoken of by many, without So help me God. 
4 well knowing what it is. | 


It is eaſy to fee, this oath contained no- A remark 
1 The oath © I A. B. do truly and ſincerely acknow- thing repugnant to the eſſential articles of the on this 
Will | | ot allegi- edge, profeſs, teſtify, and declare in my Romiſh faith, and concerned only the unlimi- oath. 
| i Same, © Conſcience before God and the world, that ted power, which by ſome is aſcribed, and by 
! ; Jac. c. 4. our ſovereign lord king James, is lawtul others denied, to the pope. Accordingly, 

j « king of this realm, and of all other his ma- moſt of the Engliſh Catholicks, with the arch- 
« jeſty's dominions and countries; and that prieft Blackwel, their ſuperior, made no ſcru- 
1 « the pope neither of himſelf, nor by any ple to comply with it; nay, when Urban VIII. 
1 « authority of the church or ſee of Rome, or ſent them a brief, dated October 3 1, 1606, 
Wl; « by any other means with any other, hath forbidding them to take this oath, they 
1 © any power or authority to depoſe the king, thought the brief was forged by their ene- 
Wh ce or to diſpoſe of any of his majeſty's king- mies, to draw them into a non-compliance. 
W | e doms, or dominions, or to authoriſe any But the pope ſpoke more fully the next year, 
Wh | « foreign prince to invade or annoy him or and by a ſecond brief plainly told them, if 

l « his countries, or to diſcharge any of his ſub- they took the oath, they forfeited all hopes of 
« jects of their allegiance and obedience to his ſalvation. At the ſame time, cardinal Bellar- 
5 « majeſty, or to give licenſe or leave to any of mine, under the feigned name of Tortus, 
Wl! « them to bear arms, raiſe tumults, or to wrote a book againſt this oath, and a letter to 
, „ « offer any violence or hurt to his majeſty's the arch-prieſt Blackwel, to admoniſh him to 
. | <« royal perſon, ſtate, or government, or to repent, as if in taking the oath he had com- 
ec any of his majeſty's ſubjeccs within his ma- mitted the moſt heinous offence. This occa- 
« jelty's dominions. Alſo I do ſwear from ſioned king James's apology for himſelf, pub- 
« my heart, that, notwithſtanding any decla- liſhed ſome time after, with a preamble, ad- 
« ration or ſentence of excommunication, or drefled to all Chriſtian princes, wherein he 
« deprivation made or granted, or to be made cleared himſelf from the falſe imputation of 
« or granted by the pope, or his ſucceſſors, being a perſecutor of the Catholicks. He be- 
« or by any authority derived, or pretended gan the apology with juſtifying queen Eliza- The king's 
« to be derived from him or his ſee, againſt beth's conduct to the Romaniſts, and then add- apology 
« the ſaid king, his hcirs-or ſucceſſors, or any ed theſe words: with re- 
cc abſolution of the faia ſubjects from their © Hut now having ſacrified (it I may ſo ſay) « why 1 
Obedience; I will bear faith and true alle- „ to the manes of my late predeceſſor, I n 22 5 
giance to his majeſty, his heirs and ſucceſ= © next with St, Paul juſtly vindicate 2 OWN Apolog. 
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XVIII. 
cc fame, from thoſe innumerable calumnies 
* ſpread againſt me, in teſtifying the truth 
ce of my behaviour toward the Papiſts; 
e wherein I may truly affirm, that whatſo- 
ever was her juſt and mercitul government 
ver the Papiſts in her time, my govern- 
© ment over them ſince hath ſo far exceeded 
ce her's, in mercy and clemency, as not only 
ce the Papiſts themſelves grew to that height 
« of pride, in confidence of my mildneſs, as 
ce they did directly expect and aſſuredly pro- 
e mile to themſelves liberty of conſcience, 
« and equality with other of my ſubjects in 
* all things; but even a number of the beſt 
ce and faithfuleſt of my ſaid ſubjects were caſt 
c in great fear and amazement of my courſe 


and proceedings, ever prognoſticating and 


« juſtly ſuſpecting that ſower fruit to come of 
« it, which ſhewed itſelf clearly in the pow- 
e der treaſon, How many did 1 honour 
© with knighthood, of known and open re- 
ce cuſants? How indifferently did I give au- 
* dience and acceſs to both fides, beſtowing 
& equally all favours and honours on both 
« proteffions ? How free and continual acceſs 
& had all ranks and degrees of Papitts in my 
© court and company? And above all, how 


ce frankly and freely did I free recuſants of 


ce their ordinary payments? Belides, it is 
<« evident, what {trait order was given out of 
« my own mouth to the judges to ſpare the 
ce execution of all prieſts, (notwithſtanding 


their conviction) joining thereunto a gra- 


© cious proclamation, whereby all prieſts that 
« were at liberty, and not taken, might go 
ce out of the country by ſuch a day: My ge- 


« neral pardon having been extended to all 


© convicted p ieſts in priſon ; whereupon the 

e were ſet at liberty as good ſubjects: And 
ce all prieſts that were taken after, ſent over 
ce and ſet at liberty there. But time and 


cc paper will fail me to make enumeration of 


« all the benefits and favours that I beſtowed 
c in general and particular upon Papitts : In 
ce recounting whereof, every ſcrape of my pen 


* would ſerve but for a blot of the pope's in- 


« gratitude and injuſtice, in meeting me with 
« ſo hard a meaſure for the ſame.” * 

All the king ſaid in this part of his apology 
was very true; but it is ſurpriſing, that ſince 
he thought proper to make a long apology to 
clear himſelf to foreign princes, e the 
aſperſion of being an enemy to the Papiſts, 
he ſhould never think of excuſing to his own 
ſubjects his too great condeſcenſion to theſe 


ſame Papiſts, and his extreme care to hinder 


the execution of the laws enacted againſt them. 
There is another very extraordinary particu- 
lar in this apology. The King evidently 


ſheus, that cardinal Bellarmine contounds in 


his book the oath of ailegiance with that of 
ſupremacy, whereby it was maniteſt, he did 
not undeiſtand the point in diſpute ; but I 
have ſaid enough of this ſubject. I ſhall only 


add, to concluge what relates to the powder- 


plot, that the parliament appointed the 5th 
of November to be a publick thankſgiving- 
day for ſo great a deliverance, which day has 
been conltantly ſolemniſed to this preſent time. 
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The common danger which threatened the 1606. 
whole kingdom, ſtifled for a time the diſputes = 
berween the king and commons, which aroſe 
in the firſt ſeſſion of the parliament. The ue par- 
commons were fo far from intending to revive liament 
them, that, on the contrary, to gain the King's grants a 
good-will, they granted him one of the largeſt se fe. 
ſubſidies that had ever been given to his pre- Mn 
deceſſors, in the moſt urgent occaſions of the 
ſtate, tho? he was then in profound peace, and 
wanted money only to entich his tavourites. 

This aid conſiſted of three whole ſubſidies and 
{fix fifteens, and tenths, beſides four {ſubſidies 
of four ſhillings in the pound granted at the 
ſame time by the clergy. Bur the affair of 
the union of the two kingdoms was deferred 
to the next ſeſſion. So the king having no 
farther occaſton for the parliament, prorogued 
it from the 29 of May to the 18th of No- 
ven | | 

The conſternation cauſed by the powder- Great 
plot in the court and the whole kingdom, was, 72nquil- 
at length, turned into a pleaſant rranquillity. Eng 
The king and people were equally plcaca 
with being delivered from ſo great a danger; 
and the king had the more reaion to be lo, 
as he had brought the parliament to be or his 
moderate ſentiments with reſpect to the Ro- 
man Catholicks, of whom 10 only had been 
lett to the rigour ot the law. Their yoke was 
not aggravated, unleſs the obligation of bear- 
ing allegiance to their king, or depaiting ihe 
realm, was to be deemed an aggravatio.. On 
the other hand, the king was able to grati y 
his favourites, by means of the money gramed 
by parliament, and the whole court rejoiced, 
every one expecting to partake of the KI g's 
bounties 

This money came very ſcaſonably to the James re- 
king, to give a ſplendid reception to his bro- ccives a 
ther-in law, the king of Denmark, who ar- keg m 
rived ſoon after, on purpoſe to vit the queen, „ns 
his ſiſter, and the king. No colt was ſparcd mark, 
on this occaſion, to demonſtrate the king's July 12. 
and queen's affections for this prince, and to Weldon. 


ſhew him the riches of the kingdom they had 


acquired. During his ſtay in England, chere 


was one continued, tho' various, ſcene of di- 


verſions, as plays, ſights, entertainments, balls, 
maſquerades, hunting, in a word, every thing 
that was thought proper to divert him. 

Some time after, the prince of Vaudemont, and ſrom 
the duke of Lorrain's third ſon, made che ee 
king another ſuch viſit, attended by feve: 5 
earls, 10 barons, 40 gentlemen, and 120 Sept. 2 ;. 
domeſticks. He ſtayed a fortnight with the Howes. 
king, by whom he was, with his whole train, 
royally entertained, Theſe two vilitcs con- 
ſumed good part of the money lately granted 
by parliament. | 

The ſeſſion of the parliament, which began The union 
the 18th of November, was chicfly employed of thetuo 
in the affairs of the union, whica the king ny ome 
ſtrongly ſollicited. Sir Francis Bacon, te in the par- 


king's ſollicitor, was ordered to move and liament. 


ſupport it with the beit arguments he could W²ilſen. 
deviſe. But tho he was learned and eloquent, 
he met in the houſe of commons, with perſons 


able to withſtand him, and to alledge as 


ſtrong 
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1606. ſtrong reaſons againſt, as he did for, the union. 
I The chief objections were, the inequality be- 
tween the ſtate and riches of the two king- 
doms, the difference of the laws and cuſtoms, 
and Scotland's perpetual alliance with France. 
But the moſt prevailing argument, tho it 
was not publickly inſiſted upon, was the jea- 
louſy of the Engliſh, which baffled all Bacon's 
rhetorick. 
t607. The king hearing the affair was not like to 
The king” 


8 ſucceed in the parliament, ſent for both houſes 
ſpeech to | 


the parlia- 0 Whitehall, and endeavoured in a long 


ment in ſpeech to ſhew the neceſſity of the union, and 
fayour of the common advantage it would procure. He 
the union. anſwered the objections alledged in the two 
5 5 houſes, ſpeaking one while with great mild- 
. James's | 5 . 
neſs, another while with a threatening tone, 
turning himſelf every way ro attain his ends. 
He faid, it was not reaſonable, the Engliſh 
and Scots ſhould conſider one another as ene- 
mies, whilſt ſubjects ot the ſame king, and 
conſequently it was neceſſary all hoſtile laws 
ſhould ceaſe, meaning the laws made from 
time to time upon the frequent invaſigns of 
the Scots an the borders of England; adding, 
it was no leſs reaſonable, there ſhould be be- 
tween the two nations community of com- 
merce, ſince he was no ſtranger, but deſcended 
from the antient kings of England, and could 
not be natural liege-lord to both, while they 
were ſtrangers to one another. Finally, it 
was againſt nature, for people who lived un- 
der the ſame dominion, to be no more 
united than Frenchmen and Spaniards. 
He ſpeaks 
of his pro- had himſelf determined, a thing which pro- 


b perly belonged to the cognizance ot the par- 
vour of liament. He ſaid, he was informed by the 


the Poſt- judges, there was a difference between the 

nati. Ante- nati, and Poſt-nati of each kingdom, 
that is, between ſuch as were born before, 
and ſuch as were born after, his acceſſion to 
the crown of England; that, therefore, he 
had publiſhed a proclamation, declaring all 
thoſe to be naturaliſed in both kingdoms, 
who were born ſince his acceſſion. That, in- 
deed, he confeſſed the judges might err; but 
admoniſhed both houſes, © to beware to diſ- 
cc grace, either his proclamations or the 
« judges, for ſo they might diſgrace both 
cc their king and the laws, who have power, 
« when the parliament 1s done, to try both 
ce their lands and lives.” 

In anſwering the objection taken from rhe 
perperual alliance between France and Scot- 
land, he affirmed, the. alliance was not be- 
tween the two nations, but only between their 
kings. I do not know whether this was 
really fact. 1 

He concluded his ſpeech with ſay ing, 
« What is now deſired hath oft before been 
e ſought, and - not obtained; to refuſe it now 
* then were double iniquity. And for their 

*« ſecurity in ſuch reaſonable points of reſtric- 
« tion, which he ſhall agree to, they need not 
% doubt his inclination : For, added he,“ I 
« will not {ay any thing which I will not pro- 


He then proceeded to a nice point, as he 
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* miſe, nor promiſe any thing which I will 1607, 
c not ſwear, what 1 ſwear, I will ſign, and gw 
«© what 1 fign, I ſhall with God's grace ever 
« perform.” | 
he carneſtneſs which the king expreſſed The union 

for the union of the two Kingdoms, was not! rejected. 
capable of prevailing with the parliament, ſo Won. 
inconvenient was it thought. All he could 
obtain, was the repealing of the hoſtile laws: 
So the union was find, without any men- 
tion however of the proclamation concerning 
the Poſt- nati. But by not approving it, the 
parliament did in effect reject it, ſince a pro- 
clamation in England is not conſidered as a 
law. Nevertheleſs, two years aſter, the king 
cauſed the ſame thing to be determined by,the 
judges of the realm, tho' this determination 
was of no more force than the proclamation. 

The ill ſucceſs of this affair extremely trou- 
bled the king. In his firſt ſpeech to the par- 
liament, he called ſuch as were againſt the 
union of the two kingdoms, blind; ignorant, 
reſtleſs, and dilaftected, and affirmed, no 
honeſt ſubject whatever was leſs glad of this 


union than himſelf, But he now found the 


lords and commons againſt it, and this caſt a 
fort of ridicule upon his too haſty judgment. 
From thencetorward he always appeared very 
averſe to patliaments; as on the other hand, 
the people began to diſlike him. They could 
not ſee without grief, ſo many prociamzailons, 
which ſeemed to ſuppoſe the king's will ro be 
the ſole rule of the government. The king's 
needleſs expences were another cauſe of com- 
plaint, becauſe they .were compared with 
queen Elizabeth's frugality and good matiage- 
ment. It was conſidered, the 300,000 l. re- 
ceived by the king at his coming, with what 
was lately granted by the parliament and 
clergy, ſerved only to enrich his favourites 
and miniſters. All this began to form a cloud, 
which, perhaps, would have been followed. 
by a ſtorm, had not the king, on the 4th of 
July,” prorogued the parliament to the 16th 
of November, and afterwards to the gth of 
February *. 

Before the parliament was prorogued, there ,,...;. 
were ſome commotions in Northamptonſhire, on in Nor- 
where the country people roſe in arms, under thampton- 
the conduct of one John Reynolds, who {tiled ſuire. 
himſelf captain Pouch, bur theſe troubles were fi > 
ſhort-lived. The ſheriff of the county found PE 
means to diſperſe the rebels, without the aſ- 
ſiſtance of any regular troops. 

The earl of Tir-oen, the famous Iriſh re- The earl 
bel, pardoned by queen Elizabeth, was brought E ip hang 
to London the beginning of this reign, by the i hae ou 
lord Montjoy, and preſented to the king, pretence of 
who received him very graciouſly. Soon at- religion. 
ter, he returned to his native country, where Sept. 
he could not live in peace. He not only at- Wes. 
tempted once more to raiſc a rebellion in Ire- 
land, but alſo applied to foreign princes for 
aſſiſtance. His lecrer practices not ſucceeding 
to his expectation, he was afraid of being ap- 
prehended, and choſe to leave Ireland, taking 
wich him the earl of Tyrconnel, whom he had 


In this ſeſſion it was enacted, that every perſon which is drunk, ſhall forfeit for every offence five ſhillings, 


to be paid to the church-wardens of the pariſh, 


| drawn 
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1607, drawn into his plots. When he was come to 

WW 2 place of fatery, he gave out, that the out- 

rages committed in Ire and upon the Catho- 

ticks, had conſtrained him to forſake his eſtate 

and country; but the king briskly repelled 

this aſperſion by a ſort of apology pub- 

lithed on this occaſion, not induring that the 

world thould think him a perſecutor of the 
Catholicks. 525 

| In the beginning of this year, the archduke 

n bo and the Infanta, his ſpouie, ſent into Holland 

Fe Lo, father Ney, provincial of the Ocder of St. 

Countries. Francis, to propoſe a peace with the ſtates of 


A negoti- 


Tha. the United-Provinces. Ney lying concealed. 


tor a time at Ryſwick, was, at laſt, admitted 
to audience by prince Maurice, who told him 
plainly, there was no hopes of a peace, unleſs 
rhe United-Provinces were owned for a free 
and independent ftate. This declaration o- 
bliged the father to return to Bruſſels, from 
whence he came ſome time after, with a 
writing ſigned by the archduke and the Intan- 
ta, with which the ſtates were ſatisfied, pro- 
vided it was ratified by the king of Spain, 
which ratification Ney undertook to procure. 
Hemy IV. hearing what was tianſacting at 
the Hague, diſpatched preſident Jeannin to 
offer his mediation to the ſtates, which was 
accepted. But as they feared to creat jealouſy 
in king James, it France alone was concerned 
in the affair, they wrote to him for his advice 
and aſſiſtance, and ſoon after, ſent an ambaſ- 
{ador to inform him more particularly of the 
ſituation of their affairs. In the interim, the 
king of Spain's ratification being come, the 
ſtates found ir full of equivocal and captious 
expreſſions, which gave them occaſion to re- 
quire explanations. This prolonged the ne- 
gotiat ion, the ſucceſs whercof ſhall be related 
hereafter. 

1608. April 11, 1608, George Gervis, a ſemi- 
A prieſt nary prieſt of Rheims, was hanged at Tyburn, 
erz and the 23d of June, Thomas Garnet, a ſe- 
Howes, ſuit, had the ſame fate. Garnet was offer ed 

a pardon, provided he would take the 
oath of allegiance, which he reſolutely re- 
tuſed. 
The dearth Thomas Sackville, earl of Dorſet, and lord- 
of the lord treaſurer, dying ſuddenly as he was fitting at 
treaſurer. the council-table, Robert Cecil, earl of Sali({- 
Wilſon. bury, ſucceeded him in his poſt. He was a 
Oy lord of a great genius, and tho' crooked before 
ueceeds 2 n 
Hirn. and behind, nature ſupplied that defect with 
noble endowments of mind. 
The king The chief concern of the miniſters was to 
* ſee that the king did not want money. He 
abundance had occaſion for great ſums, being extremely 
Os liberal, or rather prodigal, and it may well 
bde thought, that in procuring money for the 
king, the minitters did not forget themſelves ; 
but this is ſo cuſtomary a thing with fa- 
vourites and miniſters, that it would be wrong 
to upbraid theſe with ir in particular. As to 
foreign affairs, they were little regarded 
throughout this whole reign. : 
Monopoly One of the propereſt means deviſed to pro- 
of cloths, cure the king money, was the monopoly of 


"Cake, the ſale of cloths, at the ſollcitation of a cer- 


tain merchant, who, in all appearance, dearly 
Vor. II. 
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purchaſed his patent. At this time, the Engliſh 1608, 

were not skilled in the art of dreſſing and dy- Www 

ing Engliſh woollen manufaCtures. They ſent 

them into Holland white, and the Hollanders, 

after they had dyed them, ſent them back, 

and fold them in England. The merchant I 

juſt mentioned, intimating to the king and mi- 

nittry, that a great profit would accrue to Eng- 

land, if the cloths were dreſſed at home, obtain- 

ed a patent to dreſs and dye them, excluſive of 

all others. Then the king publiſhed a pro- 

clamarion forbidding all perſons to ſend any 

white cloths abroad. Whereupon the Holland- 

ers prohibited the importation of dyed cloths 

from England. So the merchant who obtained 

the patent, not being able to ſell his dyed cloths 

any where but in England, was forced to dreſs 

and dye only a ſmall quantity. This raiſed ſuch 

clamours amongſt the cloth-weavers that the 

king was obliged to permit the exportation of 

a certain quantity ot white cloths. At length, 

the court by degrees connived at the offenders, 

and the woollen- trade continued upon the ſame 

foot as before. : 
The ſame year, the king ingroſſed to him- and of 

{cli the ſelling of allum, which had been late- allum. 

ly found out in England, and prohibited the * 

importation of foreign allum, by prolamation. 
Whether the king intended to be reveng- A diſpute 

ed of the Ho.landers for breaking his meaſures berween 

with reſpect to the woollen manufactures, or the king 

only to draw money from them, a proclama- 5191. 

tion was publiſhed, prohibiting all 3 na- 


. 8 na- ers about 
tions to fiſh on the coaſts of Great-Britain. the fſh- 


This occalioned the next year a treaty, where- ery. 
by the Hollanders engaged to pay an annual Coke. 
ſum for leave to fiſh. The king would have af- 
terwards broke the treaty, and taken from them 
the licenſe he had granted them; but they 
maintained their privilege againtt his confenc, 
by guarding their fiſhing boats with men of 
war. James being a pacifick prince, did not 
think this a ſufficient motive to quarrel with 
them. | | 

Archbiſhop Bancroft never ceaſed to plague Eancroft 
the Puritans, to oblige them to conform to perſecutes 
For this reaſon, "= hs 
great numbers of thoſe people reſolved to ſet- 
tle in Virginia, diſcovered in the late reign 
by Sir Walter Raleigh. Accordingly, ſome 
departed for that country; but the archbi- 
ſhop ſecing many more ready to take the ſame 
voyage, obtained a proclamation, enjoining 
them not to go without the king's expreſs li- 
cence. The court was apprehenſive this 
ſect would become in the end too numerous 
and powerful in America. This very year 
the archbiſhop made a freſh artempr con- 


cerning the 21 articles formerly mentioned ; 
but the oppoſition of the judges was ſo 


ſtrong, that the king, however deſirous he 
was to pleaſe the prelate, durſt not pro- 
ceed. | 
The treaty at the Hague concerning a A conti- 
peace between the archduke and the ftates, nuation of 
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1608. the fiiſt whercof was concerning the payment 
ot what was due to him. The other contain- 
cd an alliance, which was not to take place 
till after they had concluded a peace with Spain. 
Then he ſent Sir Robert Spencer to the Hague, 
to aſſiſt at the negotiations of peace, jointly 
with Sir Ralph Winwood, his ambaſlador in 
ordinary. Numberleſs difficulties occurred in 
this affair, the chief whereot was, that the king 
of Spain refuſed to ſpeak plainly with reſpect 
to the liberty of the ſtares. He had ratified 
the archduke's declaration, but it was on con- 
dition the peace ſhould be made, and the 
ſtates would treat only upon the foot of free 
ſtates. Belides, in the king of Spain's ratifi- 
cation were certain ambiguous expreſſions, 
which the ſtates were not pleaſed with. They 
knew alſo, that whilit they were negotiating 
at the Hague the Spaniſh court was endeavour- 
ing to gain the king of England, and for that 
purpoſe, had ſent to him Don Fernando de 
Gironne, a lord of great diſtinction, as ambaſ- 
ſador extraordinary. This made the ſtates ex- 
tremely uncaſy, and the more, as James affect- 
ted on all occaſions to intimate, that he look- 
ed upon them as rebels. He applied to their 
caſe the general maxims of ſovereignty, and 
firmly believed, what he would have had uni- 
verſally thought, that ſubjects ought not to 
withdrew their allegiance from their prince up- 
any account whatſoever. Hence may be 


judged what effect his mediation could have 


Accordingly his ambaſſadors made a very little 
figure throughout the whole negotiation. Ican- 
nin managed every thing, the Engliſh ambaila- 
dors acting but faintly, and ſhewing little or 
no deſire that the treaty ſhould ſucceed. 
What endeavours ſoever Jeanin might uſe, it 
was not poſſible for him to cauſe the parties to 
conſent to a peace; and, therefore, he propoſed, 
at laſt, a 12 or 15 years truce, during which 
both parties, ſhould remain in poſlefſion of 
what they held without prejudice to their 
rights; but the ſtates rejected it, unleſs their 
liberty was plainly eſtabliſhed. Whereupon 
the ambaſſadors of Spain and the archduke 
withdrew, as ſeeing no likelihood of peace or 
truce. However, Jeannin continued his in- 
ſtances to perſuade the ſtates to accept of 
the ratification as it was, and conſent to ſome 
other articles, on which there had been great 
debates. At length, by his many repreſen- 
tations he obtained of the United Provinces, 
Zealand excepted, which ſtocd out till the 
next year, what he deſired to accompliſh tor 
the concluſion of the truce. 
4 reftimo- King James did not gain much credit by 
ny of pre- this negotiation. Beſides his leaving every 
fident, thing to the king of France, he acted nor 
Jeannin. with ſincerity, if we may believe preſident 
Jeannin, who in a letter to the king, his 
matter, on this occaſion, ſpeaking of king 
James, ſays, “ He pretends a willingneſs to 
e procure a peace, and yet obſtructs it, by 
« publickly ſaying, he cannot forbear con- 
« demning the ſtares for rebelling againſt the 
« king of Spain, their ſovereign.” Indeed, 
Richardot did not ſcruple to own in a letter 


to Jcannin, that the king of Spain's firmneſs | 
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was entirely owing to the king of England's 1008. 
promiſe, that the liberty of the ſtates ſhould 
not be mentioned in the treaty of truce. 
Henry IV. had no great opinion of James, 
as appears from his writing to Jeannin, ** that 
« he knew what that---was capable of, but 
c however it did not break his reſt“. 

The province of Zealand, reſolving to fol- 1609. 
low the ſentiment of the other provinces, the A troce ct 
conferences were renewed at Antuerp, where 71 years n 


a 12 years truce was ſigned, April the gth, G Ken. 


+ | : Counrtrics. 
1609. By this truce, the itatcs obtained that 1;,es, 


the king of Spain and archduke owned them 
as free and independent, and even avoided 
renouncing the navigation and trade to the 
Indies, which had becn a principal obttacle 
to the negotiation. | | 
James diſcovered no fatisfaction at the ad- zumes dit- 
vantages obtained by the ſtates, becauſe he covers 
conſidered it as a precedent very dangerous and more and 
prejudicial to the {01 creign authority of king's Vote 3 
with which he was ever extremely prepoſic{- pho cap) 


| : concerning 
led. This evidently appeared at preſent, by the regal” 


his licenſing two books, which maintained power, 


the molt extravagant maxims ot arbitrary Coke. 
power. Lhe firſt wrote by Cowel, doctor 

of civil law, laid down theſe three princi- 
PICS. ” : = 

1. That the king was not bound by the 
laws, or his coronation-oath. 

2. That the King was not obliged to call 
a parliament to make laws, but might do it 
alone by his abſolute power. 

3. That it was a great favour to admit the 
conſent of the ſubjects in giving ſubſidies. 

The other book was compoſed by Dr. 
Blackwood, a clergyman, who laid down this 
principle, that the Engliſh were all ſlaves by 
reaſon of the Norman Conqueſt. 

The parliament which. met the next year, If. 4... 
took this affair to heart, and would have ſevere- points the 
ly upniſhed the authors ot theſe books; but the juſtice of 
king interpoſed, and fruſtrated the parliament's the _ 
deſign, by publithing a proclamation, to for- {ye upon 
bid the reading of theſe books, and to order of cheſe 
the copies to be delivered to the magiſtrates. books. 
But ſuch proclamations are uſually ill-obeyed, 
eſpecially when it is not the King's intereſt to 
{ce them ſtrictly executed. 

The king's proceedings increaſed the diſ- : 
content of molt of the Engliſh. The procla- * Roa 
mations which were every day publiſhed, and plc are dit 
whereof ſeveral were upon ſubjects not uſed to tisficd. 
be decided by the former kings without the Cos. 
concurrence of the parliament, and the in- 
diſcreet ſpeeches of the courtiers, who rallied 
the people's privileges, bred ſuſpicions and 
jealouſies, which the king was not ſufficiently 
careful to ſtifle in their birth. On the other 
hand, his condeſcenſion for the Roman Ca- 
tholicks, whoſe cauſę he eſpouſed on all occa- 
ſions, their acceſs and credit at court, even 
to their being admitted to the moſt important 
offices, and into the miniſtry itſelf, created 


. , 
fears in the people, and cauſcd them to ſuſ- 


pect ſome plot was formed againſt the Pro- 
tettam religion, The miniſters knowing theſc 
diſpoſitions, were juſtly apprehenſive of mect- 
ing great difficulties in the parliament, which 

was 
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1610. was to lit the ↄth of February. The king 
intended to procure money, of which he was 
in great want, tho' he had no war upon his 

hands, nor any affair which ſeemed to require 

an extraordinary aid. It was, therefore, ne- 

ceſſary, at leaft, to give the parliament good 

words, and try to palliate his immenſe ex- 

pences, ſince his acceſſion to the throne. But 

James dcileving- it to be derogatory to the 


dignity of a ſovereign, to make an apology 


himſelf to his ſubjects, ordered the earls of 
Suffolk and Salisbury to do it for him. 
a ſpeech The earl of Salisbury, who was the ſpokeſ- 


to the par man, declared to both houſes, * that they 
liament cc 


tom the © Kere met, firſt, to ſupply his majeſty s 
king. wants ; ſecondly, to redreſs -the people's 
Wilſon. © grievances.” Then he told them, © that 
« the king, willing to ſhew them a ſingular 
mark of his favour, had reſolved to create 
his eldeſt ſon prince Henry, prince of 
Wales, during the ſeſſion of the parliament, 
tho' he was free to do it at any other time, 
« as by many precedents was evident.“ Hav- 
ing thus endeavoured to gain the king the 
good-will of both houſes, by ſo ſtrong an ar- 
gument of his majeſty's regard for them, he 


cc 


* ſons that the king demanded money, ſince 


« what he had received had been laid out in 
very neceſſary expences. Firſt, as for the 

350,000 l. due in the late queen's time, he 
* no ſooner received the money with one 
&© hand, but he paid it away with the other, 
« in redeeming the crown- lands ſhe had mort- 
« oaged to the city of London, Secondly, 


c 


cc 


La) 


© time, an army of 19,000 men in Ireland, 
cc 
c Spain without the {word in his hand. 3. He 
« was obliged to bury queen Elizabeth, whole 
© oblequies were very expenſive. 4. His 
own journey from Edinburgh to London 
could not be performed without money; 
for it would not have been decent for a king 
to come the firſt time to his kingdom like 
<« a private perſon, and without a numerous 
« train. 5. Neither was it fit that his royal 
c conſort, with his children, the kingdom's 
future hopes, ſhould be expoſed to robbers, 
* without a guard and retinue, and conſe- 
« quently their journey muſt have been very 
c chargeable. 6. The king of Denmark's 
ce viſit was ſo honourable to his majeſty, that 

he could not diſpenſe with giving him a 
ſuitable and magnificent reception. 7. The 
ambaſſadors who came from all parts to 
ce congratulate him upon his acceſſion to the 
c crown of England, could not be ſent back 
« without preſents, for the honour of the 
« Engliſh nation, beſides the charge to enter- 
“ tain them during their ſtay *. 8. The 
« king was obliged to ſend ambaſladors to 
the princes by whom he was congratulated, 

and to return their civilities f.”  - 
Theſe were the cauſes, according to the 


cc 
cc 
cc 


cc 
cc 


cc 


cc 
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affected to give out, his indiſcreet bounty to 


demonſtrated, © it was not without juſt rea- 


he was forced to keep on foot for ſome 


not deeming it proper to make peace with 


orator, of the king's wants, and not, as ſome 1610. 


his ſervants. © But, added he, how could a 
« bounty ſo worthy of a king be biamed ? If 
he did not give to his ſervants, they would 
be miſerable in a country abounding with 
« riches. As for the Scots, it muit be re- 
membered, that tho' they were not born 
in the kingdom, his majeſty was born a- 
mong them; and not to have them taſte of 
the bleſſing he had attained, were to have 
him change his virtue with his fortune. 
© Upon all theſe accounts, his majeſty deſires 
the commons to ſupply his wants, which 
mark of eſteem could not be denied to a 
king, who is not only the wiſeſt of kings, 
but the very image of an angel, who has 
« brought good ridings to the Engliſh, and 
« ſecured them in the enjoyment of perfect 
« happineſs; to a king, who by his vait 
knowledge and noble endowments, deſerves 
the title of defender of the faith; to a king, 
« who has ſhut the back-door by which Eng- 
land was liable to invaſions, and who only 
ſecks that every man may live happy un- 
« ger his own olive. That none will wonder 
or ſtartle at the king's deſiring a ſupply, 
but ſuch as ſtudy to ſerve their own turns, 
and believe nothing but what they find 
written 1n the ftories of their own ignorance. 
Among whom are to be reckoned thoſe, 
who hearing of an order to bind up the 
printed proclamations in a book, that the 
better notice may be taken of the things 
contained in them, have ſpread a report, 
that the king intended (this parliament) to 
make proclamations equal to the laws, 
which never entered into his thoughts. 
That fo far is he from governing by will 
and pleaſure, that he is ready to hearken to 
any motion from the two houſes, provided 
they keep a juſt proportion, and obſerve 
what is due to a great and gracious king.“ 
This ſpeech produced not the effect ho- Com- 
ped by the king and his miniſters. Some Plant f. 


cc 


a | h 
of the commons loudly complained of the re 


Bei: BREE king inthe 

king's prodigality, and exceſſive bounty to the houte of 

Scots. They ſaid, the whole wealth of Eng- commons; 

land would not ſerve to ſatisfy their avidity Wilſon. 

that ſince the king's acceſſion gold and ſilver 

were as common in Edinburgh as ſtones in the 

ſtreets, and that all the riches of England 

flowed thither, where they were ſwallowed u 

as in a gulph, and never returned. Others 

ſaid, it was viſible, the king was gradually 

undermining the nation's privileges by conti- 

nual 1ncroachments. That he deſigned to 

eſtabliſh the civil law, in the room of the 

common law, and had dropped ſome expreſ- 

hons to that purpoſe at his own table. Fi- 

nally, he had approved of a book lately wrir- 

ten, the deſign whereof was to render the 

common law contemptible 2 
Bur what made moſt noiſe in the lower- Pager 


8 f s ly about 
houſe was the high-commiſſion, which cxer- the bigh- 


| | TEN 5 | commu > 1, 
When the marqueſs of Roſni the French ambaſſador landed at Dover, the king ſent him word, he could not beat Co cc. 
the charges of the ambaſſadors, by reaſon of their number. Rapin. ; 


t* The charge of the foreign ambaſſadors that came to England was, 31,402 1. 


{ont into foreign parts, 20,790 l. State of the. revenue. 


And of the Engliſh amballadors 
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cited in the kingdom a kind of inquiſition for 
matters of religion and ſtate. For the better 
underſtanding this cauſe of complaint, it muſt 
be remembered, that when Henry VIII. was 
declared ſupreme head of the church of Eng- 
and, he appointed Cromwell for his vicege- 
rent in religious affairs, with power to exer- 
eiſe the ſupremacy in his name. After the 
tragical end of this firſt and only vicegerent, 
this office was executed by commiſſioners. 
And this is what was called the high-commiſ- 
ſion, which continued during the lives of Hen- 
ry VILL and Edward VI, and ceaſing in Ma- 
ry's reign, was revived by Elizabeth. In her 
reign the High- commiſſion exerciſed its autho- 
rity with great moderation; but the caſe was 
otherwiſe under James I. This prince, as 1 
have frequently obſerved, mottally hated the 
Puritans, and after his proclamation for uni- 
formity, it was the high-commiſſion's buſineſs 
to ſee his injunctions executed. It may be 
eaſily gueſſed that the. commiſſioners, who 
were all namcd by the king, were not favou- 


rable to the Puritans. Accordingly, they ve- 


ry rigorouſly exerciſed their power. Had they 


ſtopped there, this ſeverity upon a ſet of ob- 


ſtinate people, as they were reckoned, and 
whoſe number was {mall in compariſon of the 


Epiſcopaliaus, would not have excited the com- 
plaints of the lower houſe. But they went 


much farther. I have obſerved, that becauſe. 


the Puritans were againſt the hierarchy, the 
king inferred they were alſo againſt monarchy, 
and there were but too many who laboured to 
confirm him in this notion. For this reaſon, 
all who were not very ſubmiſſive to the king's 
orders, or great aſſertors of the privileges of 


the people, were affectedly called Puritans. 


Under this pretence the high-commiſſion pro- 
ceeded againſt them, and wanted not means 
to moleſt them. Thus to be really a Prote- 


{tant and member of the church of England, 


the communicating in that church, and com- 
plying with the external worſhip were not ſuf- 
ficient, the king's authority was alſo to be ac- 
knowledged as extenſive as his flatterers were 
pleaſed to make it. They who ventured to 
cenſure his conduct, and queſtion his unlimi- 


ted power, were deemed infected with Puri- 


Tic king's 
{pouch to 
both 
tones, 

W 4 {01 ho 


taniſm, and to reaſon upon puritanical prin- 
ciples. So there were then two ſorts of Puri- 
tans, Church-Puritans, and State-Puritans. But 
the high-commiſſion affected to confound them 


one with another, in order to exerciſe autho- 
rity upon both. This was the occaſion of the 


complaints in the houſe of commons. 
The king being informed of what was talk- 
ed in the parliament, ſent for both houſes to 
Whitehall, and endeavoured to ſhew, he was 
anjuitly complained of. But withal, he inti- 


mated by ſome expreſſions which plainly diſ- 
covered his ſentiments, that if he did not rule 


with an abſolute ſway, it was not for want of 
power, but entirely owing to his equity. 

He told them, Tho' the king's heart be 
in the hands of the Lord, yet he will ſet it 
© before the eyes of the people; aſſuring 
© them, that he never meant to govern by 
* any law, but the law of the land; tho? it 
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* bediſputed among them, as if he had an in- 1610, 
* tention to alter the law, and govern by the Yau 


* abſolute power of a king. He knew, he 
* faid, the power of Kings, reſembling it to 
the power divine; for as God can create 
and deſtroy, make and unmake at his plea- 
* ſure, fo kings can give lite and death, judge 
© all, and be judged of none. They can ex- 
c 
ing the ſubjects like men at cheſs, a pawn 
© to take a biſhop. And when he had raiſed 
the King's power to the height, with, © Ye 
« are Gods,” he brings them down again 


with, « They ſhall die like men:“ And 


that all kings, who are not tyrants or per- 
c jared, will bound themſelves within the li- 
© mits of their laws ; and they that perſuade 
them the contrary, are vipers and peits both 
© againſt them and the common-wealth. © Yer 
as it is blaſphemy to diſpute what God 
“ may do, ſo it is {edition in ſubje&̃ts to diſ- 
<« pute what a king may do in the height of 


« his power. And as he will not have his 


c ſubjects diſcourſe of what he may, ſo he 
cc will do nothing but what ſhall be conſonant 
c to law and rcaſon.” Then he ſtrives to 
© mitigate the ſharpneſs of the words drop- 
« ped trom him at his table, to the diſparage- 


© ment of the common law, on which ke be- 


© ſtows very high encomiums ; but recalling 
* himſclt, he points out ſome corruptions in 
« it. 

After which, he addreſſes himſelf to the 
© houſe of commons, and not only thanks 
them for the bonfire they made of certain 
papers, which were preſented as grievances 
from ſome diſcontented murmuring ſpirits ; 


* inſtructing them how to receive grievances 


© hereafter : In which he would have them 
careful to avoid three things. 

The firſt, that they meddle not with the 
© main points of government, that is his craft. 
To meddle with that were to leſſen him, 
© who had been 3o years at the trade in Scot- 
© land, and ſerved an apprenticeſhip of ſeven 
years here (in England.) | 

© Secondly, he would not have ſuch antient 
© rights as he hath received from his prede- 
* ceſlors accounted grievances ; that were to 
: judge him unworthy to enjoy what they lefr 
© him. 

And laftly, that they ſhould be careful 
© not to preſent that for a grievance, which is 
© eſtabliſhed by a law; for it is very unduti- 
© tul in ſubjects to preſs their king wherein 

they are ſure to be denied. Complaints 


may be made unto them of the high-com- 


miſſioners, let the abuſe appear then, and 


them; but to take away the commiſſion, is 
to derogate from him; and it is now in his 
thoughts to rectify it in a good proportion. 

© Then he ſhews the emergent cauſe of his 
great expences, ſince his coming to the 


c 
- 
c 
© ſpare not; there may be errors among 
. 
5 
c 


© crown, which makes him deſire a ſupply 


from them. And it they reſuſe to grant it 
him, his reputation will ſuffer at home and 
© abroad ; for the world will think it want of 
love in them, or merit in him, that both 

| © le{lened 


alt low things, and abaſe high things, mak- 


„ 
. 


Book XVIII. 


The com- 


Mons hide 0 - . bed 
their re. perceive in the king's ſpeech, the maxims on 


ſentment, Which he pretended to have a right to govern 
the Eng! Fi nation, and his idea of monarchy 
in all countries without diſtinction. He ſpoke 
ſo plainly, that it would have been difficult 
not to underſtand him. If it was ſedition in 
ſubjects to diſpute about the extent of the re- 
gal power, it neceſſarily followed, the kin 


might do any thing; and if he ruled not like 


a tyrant, it was not for want of power, but 
entirely owing to his juſtice and clemency. In 
ſhort, if the whole ſpeech be examined, there 
is ſcarce a word but what tends either plainly, 
or ambiguouſly, to eſtabliſh in the king an 
abſolute and deſpotick power. The Engliſh 


had not been uſed to hear their kings ſpeak in 


this manner. Henry VIII. the moſt arbitrary 
of all, managed the parliament, in order to 
procure acts in favour of the ſovereign, but 
never pretended to eſtabliſh his authority up- 
on ſuch principles. So, the commons evidently 
perceiving what the king had in his thoughts, 
reſolved ſtrenuonſly to oppoſe his deſigns. 
But it was not yet a proper ſeaſon to begin; 
ſuch-great bodies require time to form and 
execute their projects. They feigned, there- 
fore, to take no notice of the maxims the king 
would have eſtabliſhed, and granted a ſubſi- 
dy, tho' a much ſmaller than he expected. 
This done, the parliament having far till July 
23, was prorogued to the 16th of October. 
Henry Before the end of the ſeſſion, the king cre- 
created ated 'his eldeſt ſon Henry, prince of Wales, 


prince of and ſettled his houſhold, ſo that the young 
Wales. 


June 4. 


| the gave the name of Denmark-houſe; bur it 
was called ſo only during her life, and among 
her own people. Thus the king had three 
courts to maintain, which was very expen- 
five. - 5 | 
The cha- All the hiſtorians affirm, the prince of Wales 
rater of was of a very different character from that of 


the prince the king, his father. Tho he was but 16 
of Wales. 


Dada years old, there appeared in him principles of 
equity, juſtice, moderation, magnanimity, 

which ſo youre him the love and eſteem of 

the Engliſh, that the king could not forbear 


being jealous. His court was well regulated, 


no extravagancies or indecencies were ſeen 
there, except, perhaps, the roo frequent maſ- 
querades, which were then much in vogue, 
becauſe the queen was paſſionately fond of 
them. As for the king, it is ſaid, he did not 
ſpend much of his time in ftate-aftairs, but 
entirely truſted to his miniſters. It may be, 
this is a little aggravated, tho' it is not very 
unlikely, that a prince who was in peace with 
all the world, and a great lover of books, and 
hunting, ſhould leave common affairs to his 
miniſters. | 
Awara- Whilſt James lived in profound tranquillity, 


bour the the eyes of all Europe were fixed upon Hen- 
ſucceſſion 
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1610. Jeſſened their hearts, and tied up their 
WAS, © hands towards him.” 


There was need of no great penetration to 


prince kept his court at St. James's, whilſt the 
Act. Pub. queen kept her's at Somerſet-houſe, to which 


ry IV's grand project to humble the houſe of 1610. 


Auſtria. This houſe daily grew fo formida- Www 


ble, that it might very juſtly raiſe the jealouſy 
of the other ſtates. What had lately hap- 
—— on account of the ſucceſſion of John- 
illiam, duke of Cleves, was a clear evidence 
how attentive the houſe of Auſtria was to ag- 
grandiſe itſelf on all ſides. The duke of 
Cleves dying the 25th of March, 1609, his 
four ſitters, or their heirs, claimed his inheri- 
trance, containing the duchies of Cleves, and 
Nur and the earldoms of ja Marck, Bergh, 
avensbergh, and Raveſtein. The chief com- 
petitors were, Woltgang- William, ſon to the 
duke of Newburg, John duke of Deuxponts, 
both of the Palatin family, John Sigiſmund, 
elector of Brandenburgh, Chrittian II, elector 
of Saxony, and Charles of Auſtria, marqueſs 
of Burgaw. Whilſt theſe princes contended | 
about the ſucceſſi n, the emperor Rodolphus 
II. pretended it was to be committed to his 
truſt, till the affair was decided. To that 
purpoſe, he ſent his orders to Leopold of Au- 
ſtria, biſhop of Strasburgh, who entering the 
duchy of Julicrs at the head of an army, took 
the capital city, and left a garriſon in it. This 
proceeding convincing the elector of Branden- 
burgh, and the duke of Newburg, that whilſt 
they were contending - about the duke of 
Cleves's ſucceſſion, they both ran the riſque of 
loſing it, they joined in a league, and taking 
poſſeſſion of the reſt of the deceaſed duke's 
dominions, implored the aſſiſtance of France 


and Holland to ſupport them. Henry IV. 


who had now made great preparations againſt 
the houſe of Auſtria, promiſed to aſſiſt them 
in perſon. At the ſame time, he ordered the 
troops he had in Holland, to be ready to join 


him in the duchy of Cleves, and deſired the 


ſtates to ſend thither alſo prince Maurice, 


with part of their own forces. But whilſt he Henry IV. 


was preparing for this expedition, he was mur- 0 ſtabbed: 
dered by Ravailliac, a frier, in his own coach, C5. 


: a 3 Camden's 
in the midit of Paris *. Annals. 


The murderer's confeſſion diſcovered, that 4 procla- 
this regicide was committed in conſequence of mation to 
that doctrine of the Romiſh church, which baniſn the 
was ſo diſagreeable to king James, and the 2 
Jeſuits were univerſally believed to be concern- Ad. bub; 
ed in it. Wherefore James finding how much | 
it behoved him to remove from his perſon, 
men who held ſo deteſtable a doctrine, iſſued 
out a freſh proclamation, commanding all Je- 
ſuits, (and prieſts,) to depart the kingdom, 
and all recuſants, not to come within 10 miles 
of the court. Then he cauſed all his ſubjects 
to take the oath ot allegiance, which the par- 
liament, then ſitting, had firſt taken, 


The court of Spain was generally ſuſpected James has 


of contriving the king of France's murder, be- a mind to 
cauſe, that prince was known to be making wan; 


, a D prince 
great preparat ions againſt the houſe of Au- — * 


ſtria, and that houſe was not ſeen to prepare Spam. 


to oppole his deſigns. In the interim, whe- Wilſon, 
ther James did not believe it, or thought it 
adviſeable to gain the friend{hip of a houſe fo 


of the At his examination he boldly confeſſed he did it, becauſe the king did not take arms againſt the Huguenots, 


duke of and that his making war againſt the pope, is the ſame as to make war againſt God, ſeeing the pope was Gov, 


Cleves, and God was the pope, Cave. 


Wilſon, Vo. II. 2 1 


formidabls 


| 
237 | 
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formidable to the Proteſtants, he ſent to Sit 
Charles Cornwallis, his ambaſſador, to nego- 
tiate a marriage between the prince of Wales 
and the king of Spain's eldeft daughter. 


The death Richard Bancroft, archbiſhop of Canterbu- 


of Ban- 
croft. 


Wilſon. 


The par- 
liament 
is diſſol- 
ved. 


Journ. Par. 


ry, and grand adverſary of the Puritans, died 
about this time. He had procured the king's 
patent to found à college at Chelſea, for the 
maintenance of a certain number of able con- 
troverſiſts, who were to combat with their ſer- 
mons and writings, the adverſaries of the 
church of England, as well Puritans as Pa- 
piſts; but his death pur an end to the pro- 
ject. George Abbot, who ſucceeded him, 
was of a very different character. He was e- 
ven ſuſpected and accuſed of being a Puritan, 
becauſe he would not, like his predeceſſor, per- 
ſecute that ſect, nor blindly follow the max- 
ims of the court with reſpect to government. 
The parliament meeting the 16th of Octo- 
ber, the commons were in a humour which 
pleaſed nor the king ; and, therefore, he de- 
termined to diſſolve the parliament by procla- 
mation the 3 iſt of December, having firſt 
prorogued it. The miniſters finding by the 
motions made in the lower-houſe, that a re- 
ſolution was taken to uſe the moſt effectual 
methods to redreſs the grievances, thought it 
againſt the king's and their own intereſt, to 
ſuffer the commons to execute this project. 
The pretences for diſſolving the parliament 
ſet forth in the proclamat ion, were: | 

« Thar the king had propoſed many things 
« far differing and {ſurpaſſing the graces and 
« favours of former times, both in nature and 
© value, in expectation of a good concluſion 
« of ſome weighty cauſe, which had been 
ce there in deliberation, not only for the ſup- 
cc ply of the neceſſities of his majeſty's eſtate, 
© but for the eaſe and freedom of his ſub- 
«« jects; bur theſe being, the two laſt ſeſſions, 
ce little taken notice of, and that the mem- 
ce bers, by reaſon of the length of the par- 
cc liament, were debarred from the hoſpitaliry 
« they kept in the country, and that divers 
« ſhires, cities, and boroughs, had been bur- 
« dened with expence of maintaining their 


* members; for theſe reaſons he diſſolved 


The ta- 
king of 
Juliers. 
Wilſon. 
Act. Pub. 


1611. 
The court 
diverſions. 


Wilſon. 


« them.” This parliament, being the firſt 
of this reign, had fat ſeven years. From its 
diſſolution to the year 1614, it was the mini- 
ſtry's buſineſs to deviſe ways and means to 
ſupply the king's wants. | 

On the 1ft of September prince Maurice 
became maſter of juliers, with the aid brought 
by the marſhal de la Chatre from France, and 
the Engliſh forces that were in the ſervice of 
the ſtates, under the command of Sir Edward 
Cecil, the earl of Salisbury's brother. 

The king being freed from the incum- 
brance of the parliament, and reſolving never 
to call another, the courtiers greatly applaud- 
ed his deſign. An abſolute government was 
much more fot their advantage, than a go- 
vernment bounded by the laws, where rhe 
king in ſome meaſure depends on the people. 
The whole court was overjoyed at the king's 
ſhaking off the troubleſome yoke of the par- 
liaments, The three courts were a continued 


him, as by chance, this new obje 


ſcene of mirth and diverſions, and eſpecially 1611. 
the queen's where ſcarce any thing elſe was 
regarded. She had her favourites, as the 
king had his, that is, perſons whoſe avidity 
was to be ſatisfied. The king, however, had 
not yet a favourite, according to the uſual ſenſe 
of the word, tho' whilſt he reigned in Scot- 
land, he had plainly ſhewed he could hardly 


be withont one. Perhaps, the ill offices, the 


Engliſh and Scots did one another, had, till 
now, prevented the king from fixing. Beſides, 
this prince's taſte was very different from thar 
of moſt others. Neither virtue, nor merit, 
nor eminent qualities, had any charms for 
him. He was to be captivated only by ſome- 
thing external and dazzling, as youth, grace- 
fulneſs of perſon, fine cloaths, and the like, 
Never was prince ſo much taken with ſuch 
ſort of outward accompliſhments. I ſpeak up- 
on the teſtimony of the lord Clarendon, and 
ſeveral others, and upon the characters of this 
prince” s favourites as well in England as Scot- 
land, in whom no other merit was ever ac- 
knowledged. Be this as it will, among the 
Engliſh and Scors who approached the king, 
there was not yet found any one poſſeſſed of 
the qualities requiſite to become his favourite. 
He wanted an unexperienced youth, whom he 
might mould as he pleaſed. The Engliſh and 
Scots accounting it a fort of miracle that he 
could live ſo long without abandoning himſelf 
to ſome perſon, ſtrove with emulation to give 
him a favourite, without his perceiving it, by , 
cauſing all the yourhs of their nation, whom 
they thought moſt capable of gaining his 
heart, to appear in his ſight. But hitherto 
neither had been able to compaſs their ends. 
It was not till 1611, that the Scots found 
means, at laſt, to gain the advantage of their 
rivals, by giving the king a favourite of their 
nation. 

Robert Carr, a young Scotch gentleman, Robert 
about 20 years of age, juſt come from learn- Carr be- 
ing his exerciſes in France, going to court to comes the 
wait on the lord Hay, his countryman, to | >. 
whom he was recommended, that lord had no Wilſon. 
ſooner caſt his eyes on him, but he imagined 
him a fit perſon to fix the king's afeSion. 
With this view, he reſolved to ſhew him at 
court, and ſurpriſe the king, by 228 to 

One day 
at a tilting, he choſe Carr to preſent his ſhield 
and device to the king, aceording to cuſtom. 
The king being on horſeback, and Carr ad- 
vancing to perform his office, his horſe by ſome 
accident happened to ſtart, threw him down, 
and break his leg. The king ſorry for this 
misfortune, asked who the young man was, 
and hearing his name was Carr, remembered 
he had a page of that name in Scotland, 
which proved to be the ſame. This made him 
ſtill the more concerned for his fal!; and was 
the cauſe of his ordering him to be lodged in 
the palace, and all poſſible care to be taken 
of him. The tilting was no ſooner over, but 
he viſited Carr in his room. Next day he 
came again. In ſhort, as long as Carr kept 
his bed, not a day paſſed but the king ſpent 
an hour or two with him. He found in this 
. young 
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1611. young Scot no great depth of learning, or ex- 
A berience, yet ſuch a calm outſide, as made him 
think there might be a fit harbour for his moſt 
retired thoughts. Wherefore, he reſolved to 
fix his inclination upon this object, hoping to 
render him, by his inſtructions, as great a 
man as any of his miniſters. As ſoon as Carr 
was recovered, the king made him a knight, 
and gentleman of the bed-chamber, and took 
the pains himſelf to teach him Latin. In a 
word, Carr became a perfect favourite. All 
faits, all petitions were addreſſed to him, and 
no favours granted but by his means. Hap- 
pily for him George Hume, earl of Dunbar, 
a Scotchman, who was very much eſteemed 
by the king, died about this time. So Carr 
enjoyed the king's favour withour a rival, and 
was raiſed to the office of lord treaſurer of 
Scotland, vacant by the death of Dunbar. 
James The king's new inclination hindered him 
lides not from interpoſing in the diſputes cauſed in 
againſt the Holland by the diverſity of opinion upon cer- 
Armmians tain religious points, be he Gomariſt 
. 8 points, between the Gomariſts 
lad and the Arminians or Remonſtrants. Theſe 


K. James's diſputes are ſo well known, that ir would be 


Works. Joſt time to explain them. It will ſuffice to 
relate the occaſion of the king's interpoſing 


without being applied to, and even with an 
extraordinary zeal, for the preſervation of or- 


thodoxy in this church, tho? foreign and Preſ- 


byterian. | 
See Wil- Franciſcus Gomarus and Jacobus Arminius, 
Gn, both divinity-profeſſors in the univerſity of 


Leyden, had ſome years fince diſcovered a 
difference in opinion, concerning abſolute pre- 


deſtination, inamiſfibittty of grace, and ſome 


other theological points. They begun their 
diſputes at the end of the latt century; but 
the war at that time not permitting people to 
attend to their controverſy, ir was confined to 
their ſchools till the year 1608. Gomarus fol- 
lowed the opinion of the firit reformers, and 
Arminius took a contrary courſe. Ar laſt, the 
ſtates of Holland perceiving a ſchiſm was 
forming in their church, endeavoured to pre- 
vent it by means of a conference, which ſerved 


only to inflame it. The diſputes continued; 


each ſtrengthened his party; and the ſtates, 
being then employed in the important affair 
of the truce, could not attend to this, and 
prevent its conſequences. Arminius dying in 
1608, his diſciples and followers continued the 
diſpute. At length, they preſented to the 
ſtares a petition, containing the articles of 
their faith; and as, inſtead of the term peti- 
tioners, they uſed that of remonſtrants, they 


Gomariſts preſented likewiſe their petition, 
ſtyling themſelves Contra-Remonſtrants. For 
ſome time the two parties were known by 
no other names. But afterwards, that of Con- 
tra-Remonſtrants was ſcarce heard of, whilſt 
Arminius's followers are {till called Remon- 
ſtrants or Arminians. ; 

Arminius's profeſſorſhip was filled with Con- 
rade Vorſtius, divinity-profeſſor at Steinfort, 
in the county of Bentheim. This divine had 
#9 go a treatiſe concerning God, which 

ad ſo exerted the Gomariſts againſt him, 


The Reign of JAMES * 


leaſt juriſdiction. 
ſpeech to both houſes of eee called 


239 
that he was obliged to clear himſelf in a print- 1611. 
ed apology from their imputations. But not- 
withſtanding, before he came to Leyden, he 

was repreſented as a real Socinian. In 1611, 

he was attacked by ſome divines, who offered 

to ſhew damnable errors both in his treatiſe 
concerning God, and in his apology. Theſe 

two books being ſent into England, the king 

read them, and preſently after ſent to Sit 

Ralph Winwood, his ambaſſador at the Hague, 

a liſt of the errors he had remarked, ordering 

him withal to declare to the ſtates, that he 


Vas reſolved to publiſh in print, how much he 


deteſted ſuch abominable errors, and the al- 
lowers and tolerators of them. This was di- 
rectly falling upon the ſtates, who had acquit- 
ted Vorſtius. The ambaſſador preſented, 
therefore, on this occaſion, a memorial, to 
which the ſtates returned a modeſt anſwer, 
thoꝰ they had reaſon to complain of the haugh- 
tineſs, the king treated them with. Before 
the king received the anſwer, he had ordered 
ſome of Vorſtius's books to be publickly burnt 
at London, Oxford, and Cambridge. Not- 
withſtanding all this, Vorſtius was received 


at Leyden, and the king wrote againſt him to 


the ſtates with ſo much vehemence, that, in 


his opinion, burning was too good for him; 


nay, he threatened, that in caſe they conti- 


nued to tolerate this profeſſor, he would cauſe 


the churches of England and Scotland to wich- 
draw from the communion of that ot Holland, 


and exhort all other reformed churches to fol- 


low the example. Winwood when he dceli- 
vered this let er, made a ſpeech to the ſtates, 
wherein he perfectiy ſeconded his maite:'s in- 
tentions. | | 

Tho? the ſtates of Holland thuuyhr ic very 
ſtrange to be thus checked, they belicvea, 


however, ir was proper to ſhew a regard to 


the king of England, tho' without complying 
with what he required. To this end, they 
anſwered the ambaſlador, that they had pro- 
viſionally ordered, that Vorſtius ſhould forbear 
the functions of his office till the next aſſem- 
bly upon this affair, and in the mean time re- 
main at Leyden only as an inhabitant. Win- 
wood took this anſwer for a denial, and com 
plained in very haughty terms, of their little 
reſpe& for the king, his maſter. Not long 
after, the king publiſhed a declaration againſt 
Vorſtius, wherein he uſes the ſtates of Hol- 
land very roughly. Then the ftates, who 
were unwilling to quarrel with him, ordered 
Vorſtius to remove from Leyden to Gouda, 


where he had another ſettlement provided 
were ſo called, and Sonic in the name. The 


for him. 5 = 2 
It is difficult to gueſs the true cauſe of the A remark 
king's great zeal on this occaſion. It ſcems, on this 


on the contrary, that he ought not, upon ma- ſubject. 


ny accounts, to have interpoſed in a theologi- 
cal diſpute, about which the ſtates had not 
asked his advice, and which concerned a 
church, over which he could not challenge the 
How could he, who in his 


the queſtions about tranſubſtantiation, and 


the number of the ſacraments, mere ſchool- 


queſtions, how could he, I ſay, account the 
„ queſtions 
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queſtions concerning grace in Holland, to be 
of ſo much greater moment ? Moreover, he 
who thought the Papiſts might be tolerated in 
England, provided they behaved like good 
ſubjects, could not bear that Vorſtius ſhould 
be tolerated in Holland, or even ſo much as 
ſuffered to live. Theſe are contradictions 
which I can only venture to explain by three 
conjectures. Firſt, as he pretended to be ve- 
ry learned in divinity, he imagined, that ha- 
ving declared for one of the opinions, he was 
bound in honour to ſupport it. Secondly, 
looking upon himſelf till as protector of the 
ſtates, he had a mind to exert his authority 
on this occaſion, and oblige them to do as he 
required. Thirdly, he was willing to favour 
prince Maurice, who had declared for the Go- 
mariſts, againſt the Arminians, who had pen- 
ſionary Barnevelt at their head. I return to 
the affairs of England“. | 

The king's fondneſs for his new favourite 
continually and ſwiftly encreaſed. The fa- 
vours the king loaded him with, ſeemed to ex- 
ceed all bounds. Having made him knight, 
gentleman of the bed-chamber, lord-treaſurer 
of Scotland, he created him the 25th of March, 
1612, baron of Branſpeth, and viſcount Ro- 
cheſter. A month after, he made him privy- 
counſellor, and then knight of the garter. 
Every thing at court paſſed through his hands, 
and whoever deſired any favour of the king, 
was firſt to make the viſcount Rocheſter his 
friend. So many favours heaped on this fa- 
vourite, convinced the miniſters and courtiers, 


it would be in vain to endeavour to ruin 


him ; and even to attempt it, would be very 
dangerous: So every one reſolved to pay his 
adorations to the perſon the king was pleaſed 
to honour. 'The ear! of Salisbury, however, 
was not pleaſed, to be ſurpaſſed by this neu- 
comer, and continually obliged to uſe all his 
art to find money, in order to ſee it ſhowered 
on a man whoſe ſervices were yet ſo inconſi- 
derable. All the hiſtorians agree, the king 
was liberal beyond meaſure, in his preſents to 
his young favourite, as if he had been poſſeſſed 
of an inexhauſtible fountain of treaſure, tho” he 
was ever in want. One day, as the ſtory goes, 
the king having given him an order under his 


own hand, to receive 20,000 pounds at the 


exchequer, the lord treaſurer Salisbury, ſur- 
priſed at the immenſeneſs of the preſent, con- 
ſidering how little money there was then in the 
treaſury, ſucceſsfully uſed a ſtratagem, to de- 
monſtrate to the king, the exceſs of his boun- 
ty. He ordered the money, all in ſilver, to 
be laid on four tables in a room of his houſe, 
and inviting the king to an entertainment, 
cauſed him to paſs through the room as by 
accident. The king failed not, as the lord 
treaſurer foreſaw, to ask, for what all that mo- 
ney was deſigned ; to which Salisbury careleſs- 
ly anſwered, it was ior the viſcount Rocheſter, 
according to his majeſty's command. Whe- 
ther the king underſtood his meaning, or had 


not conſidered the greatneſs of the preſent, he 1612. 
ſaid, it was too much for one man, and bid. 
the treaſurer give him but 5000 pounds. | 

It is agreed by all the hiſtorians, that Carr The pru- 
behaved at firit very wiſely, as favourite. He dent be- 
was neither greedy nor inſolent; he did every baviour of 
one what ſervice he conld, and eſpecially the 
Engliſh, whoſe friendſhip he preferred before 
that of his countrymen. He had but one 
Scotch ſervant, and one friend of that nation, 
a couſin- german. This conduct rendered him 
agreeable to the Engliſh, The prince of 

ales alone, affected ſometimes to mortity 
him, becauſe they were both enamoured of 
the counteſs of Eſſex, who gave the preference 
to the favourite. This was ſufficient to gain 
him the prince's enmity, who nevertheleſs, 
would not be revenged of him. He choſe ra- 
ther to turn into contempt, his love for the 


rite. 


lady, who, as we ſhall ſee preſently, was not 


worthy of ſuch a lover. Except this amour, 
which proved his ruin, the favourite carried 
himſelt very prudently, being guided by the 
counſels of Sir Thomas Overbury, a man of 
parts and great wiſdom, who took care to - 
keep him clear of thoſe rocks, on which tavou- 
rites ſeldom fail to run. 

But tho' the viſcount Rocheſter, carefully The king 
avoided being troubleſome, his modeſty ſerved loads him 
only to inflame the king's deſire, to render with fa- 
him inſtantly rich and powerful. This, add- ars. 
ed to the many bounties he beſtowed on his - 


courtiers, both Engliſh and Scotch, and to the 


maintenance of three ſeveral courts, threw him 
perpetually into ſtraits. His miniſters were 


inceſſantly deviſing means to raiſe money with- 


out a parliament, of which he would not hear 
the leaſt mention. It may be eaſily conceived, 
theſe means were not all legal, but that many 
of them occaſioned murmurs among, the peo- 
ple, as monopolies, benevolences, and loans. 
A king of England can very hardly increaſe 
his revenues by ſuch methods, without giving 
his ſubjects cauſe to believe, he intends to in- 


croach upon their privileges, and James was 


__ but too much ſuſpe&ted of ſuch a de- 
fon. | IT 
The king, to his great misfortune, loſt in he death 
May the next year, 1613, the earl of Salisbu- of the earl 
ry, who was perfectly acquainted with the af- of Saliſ- 
fairs of the ſtate, and genius of the Engliſh. bury. 
He was a check to the reſt of the miniſters, oy 402. 
and hindered them from running upon pre- — 
cipices, the danger whereof they did not know | 


fo well as he. Moreover, he had a wonderful 


art of diverting the king himſelf from hurttul 
reſolutions, tho* he did not always ſucceed. 
The earl of Suffolk was made lord treaſurer ; 
but he was very different from the perſon he 
ſucceeded, both for parts and uprightneſs. Be- 


ſides, he had a wife who was very greedy, of 


money, and made no* {cruple to take bribes 


wich both hands. 


During the great tranquillity enjoyed by the Queen 
king, he cauſed the body of the queen, his py4ury's 
q body is 


This year, on Decemb. 12. died Thomas Sutton, Eſq; founder of the Charter- houſe in London. This noble removed 
ſoundation he endowed with about 4500 l. a year, for the maintenance of a maſter, a preacher, a free- ſchool, in to Weſt- 
which are 40 ſcholars, and a maſter and uſher ; and alſo for the maintenance of 80 poor people, who. are to be minlter. 


provided with ſufficient cloathing, meat, drink, lodging, wages, 8c. Stow's Survey. | Act. Pub: 


mother, 


the favou- 
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1612. mother, to be removed to Henry VII's cha- marriage, the prince of Wales was ſeiſed with 1612. 
WAV pel at Weſtminſter, from Peterborough, where a diſtemper, which, at firſt, was not thoug gt 
it was interred, at firſt, and had lain ever dangerous. It begun on the roth of October, The death 


ſince. a few days before the elector Palatine's arri- *- are 
1 About the middle of the year, Robert val; but he himſelf believed it of ſo little con- Wales. 
1 | Chreighton, lord Sanquir, a Scotch nobleman, ſequence, that he accompanied the elector e- Coke. 

5 was condemned to be hanged, for hiring two very where for ſome days. He was not forced 

of his countrymen to murder a fencing- maſter f. to keep his bed till the 25th of the ſame month, 

The archbiſhop of Canterbury and ſeveral and died the 6th of November, at the age of 

great men interceded for him in vain. No- 18 years. 

2 | thing could prevail with the king to pardon He was one of the moſt accompliſhed prin- His enco- 
. him, who thought this example neceſſary to ces that ever was, I will not ſay in England, mium. 
curb the inſolence of the Scots, who had al- but in all Europe, if we may believe what hi- Osborn. 


ready committed ſeveral outrages in England. 
His clemency to ſome had produced ſuch ill 
effects, that he did not think proper to conti- 
nue the ſame courſe, for fear, in the end, of 
a general quarrel] between the two nations, 
which muſt have been to the diſadvantage of 
the Scots *. | 


Sir Robert Soon after, arrived in England a very ex- 


Sherley traordinary ambaſly. Sir Robert Sherley, an 


arrives as 


Engliſhman, who had ſerved the king of Per- 
ambaſſador © N 
From the ſia many years in his army, deſiring to ſce 
king of his native country, obtained of that monarch 
Perf. the character of his ambaſſador, and a letter 
Camden s of credit to the king. His inſtructions were 
Annals. ] : - ki . 
only to pay his compliments to the king, with 


the offer of a free trade to the Englith through- 


out the Perſian dominions. This ambaſlador 

had paſſed rhro' the Hague, where he de- 
manded audience of the ſtates, to propoſe to 

them a treaty with the king of Perſia ; bur 

| becauſe he came from Spain, where he had 
made ſome ſtay, the ſtates ſuſpecting, he had 

ſome other deſign, asked to fee his inſtructi- 

ons, and upon his ſcrupling to ſhew them, he 

was defired to withdraw. As he had been al- 

ſo at other courts, it was believed, he had put 

the king of Perſia in hopes of engaging all the 
Chriſtian princes in a war with the Lurks, 

who were preparing to invade him. He had 

married a Perſian wife, who was delivered of 

a ſon in England, to whom the queen ſtood 
godmother, and prince Henry godfather. Af- 

ter a year's ſtay in England, he returned into 

| Ferfia. | 

The elec- The arrival of this ambaſſador did not make 
tor Pala- ſo much noiſe as that of Frederick V, elector 
at ar- Palatine, who came in October to marry the 
Wilton, Princeſs Elizabeth, the king's daughter. He 
Was received with all the reſpe& imaginable ; 
and for ſome time nothing was ſeen at court 

but entertainments and diverſions on his ac- 

count. But amidft the- univerſal joy for this 


I Osborn ſays, it was thought the king would not be 
other of his countrymen for the like offence, by reaſon of 


ſtorians relate of him. He was ſober, chaſte, 


temperate, religious, full of honour and pro- 
bity. He was never heard to {wear, tho” the 
example of his father and the whole court, was 
but too apt to corrapt him in that reſpect. He 
took great delight in the converſation of men 


of honour; and thoſe who were not reckoned 


as ſuch, were looked upon with a very ill eye 
at his court, He had naturally a greatneſs of 


mind, noble and generous thoughts ; and was 


as much diſpleaſed with trifles, as his father 
was fond of them. He frequently ſaid, it ever 
he mounted the throne, his firſt care ſhould be 
to try to reconcile the Puritans to the church 
of England. As this could not be done with- 
out conceſſions on each ſide, and as ſuch a 
conde ſcenſion was directly contrary to the 
temper of the court and clergy, he was ſuſ- 
pected to countenance Puritaniſm. He was 
naturally gentle and affable; but, however, in 
his carriage had a noble ſtatelineſs without af- 
fectation, which commanded eſteem and re- 
ſpect. He ſhewed a warlike genius, in his 
paſſionate fondneſs for all martial exerciſes. A 
French ambaſſador coming to take his leave 
of him, found him toſſing the pike, and ask- 
ing him, © what ſervice he would command 
« him to his maſter?” The prince bid him 
tell him, © what he was doing.” In ſhort, to 
ſay all in a word, tho' he was 18 years old 
when he died, no hiſtorian has taxed him with 
any vice. The king, his father, is {aid to have 


been jealous of him, and to ask one day, © It 


« his ſon would bury him alive?” ] paſs 
over in ſilence many things ſaid upon this oc- 
caſion, particularly what ſome authors would 
inſinuate, that the king cauſed him to be poi- 
ſoned. In ſuch a caſe, the proofs ought to be 
as clear as the ſun, and I find in the moſt in- 
veterate hiſtorians againſt king James, only 
bare ſuſpicions and naked conjectures, which, 
probably, were but fruits of the blackeſt ma- 


—.— with to pardon Sanquir, as he had done ſome 


is love to the king of France, and not making any re- 


ply, when he ſaid in his preſence, to one that called our king James, Solomon, that “ he hoped he was not Da- 


« vid the fidler's ſon.” Howes. 


Grey 


* Ramſey ſwitched Philip Herbert, the earl of Pembroke's brother, over the face at a horſe-race, which he not 
reſenting, the king made hun a knight, a baron, a viſcount, and an earl in one day. Mr, Edward Hawley of 
s-Inn, coming to court one day, Maxwell led him out of the room by a black-ſtring he wore in his ear, a fa- 


ſhion then much in uſe. But this had like to have coſt warm blood; not only Grey's-Inn ſociety, but all the 
entry in London, thought themſelves concerned in the affront, and Hawley threatened to kill Maxwell wherever 
2 met him, if he refuſed to fight; which ſo frightened the king, that he ſent for the benchers, and made up the 
uarrel. One Murray a Scot, killed a ſerjeant that came to arreſt him; which things, with Sanquir's. piſtoling 
urner, and other inſolencies, occaſioned the following verſes on the Scots: 
They beg our lands, our goods, our hves, 
They ſwirch our nobles, and lie with their wives; 


: Vor. IL : 


They pinch our gentry, and ſend for our benchers ; 
They our ſerjeants, and piſtol our fencers. Osborn. 
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1612. lice, Others are contented with accuſing the 
uiſcount Rochefter of this crime, but without 
any manner of proof. Some flight preſump- 

tions, which I ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak of 
elſewhere, may have helped ro breed this ſuſ- 
picion, which, indeed, was ſpread immediate- 

ly after the prince's death. Wherefore his 

head and body were ordered to be laid open 

in the preſence of many phyficians and ſur- 
geons, who gave their opinion upon oath, 

that no marks of poiſon appeared. But what 
reflected moſt upon the king, was his com- 
manding that no perſon ſhould appear at court 


in mourning ; whether he was willing to re- 


move all melancholy objects from his ſight, 
that might conſtantly renew his concern, or 
did not think proper to interrupt the diver- 
ſions prepared for his daughter's marriage. 
Decency obliged him, however, to deter the 
nuptials a few weeks, as the prince's funeral 
could not be performed till the 7th of De- 
cember. | 7 1 . 
The elec- Preſently after, the king held a chapter of 
tor and the Order of the Garter at Windſor, wherein 
33 the elector Palatine, and prince Maurice, 
— =D ſtadtholder of Holland, were made Knights. 
knigbts of They were inſtalled in February following, 


the Gar- both on the ſame day, the one at Windſor, 


ter. „the other at the Hague. 
e og The beginning of the year 1613, was 
Annals. f 5 by , 

1613. Wholy ſpent in preparations for the princeſs's 
The mar- wedding, which was folemniſed the 14th of 
riage of February, the elector having been inſtalled 


— 


the eleQor Knight of the Garter, on the 7th. Nothing 
_— was ſpared to render the entertainments on 
e theſe occaſions as magnificent as poſſible. To 
| this end the king demanded aid-money of his 
ſubjects, according to the antient cuſtom, 
obſerved when the kings married their eldeſt 
daughter. Tho' it was now 100 years ſince 
this cuſtom had been uſed, there having been 
no occaſion ſince the reign of Henry VII, yet 
few or none durſt refuſe to give what the king 
demanded. Great ſums were railed by this 
means, which were all expended in the mar- 
riage. The elector and the princeſs ſtayed in 
England till April, during which time there 
Vas nothing but entertainments, balls, maſ- 
querades, and other diverſions. The city of 
London made the new married couple a ſplen- 
did feaſt; after which, the lord mayor, and 
aldermen, preſented the bride with a chain 
of oriental pearl, worthy the greatneſs and 

riches of that metropolis. ” | 
By the departure of the elector and electo- 
reſs, the court became a little more quiet, as 
to publick rejoicings, which had held ſeveral 
months without ceaſing. But at the ſame 
time, a private ſcene was acting, the plots 


whereof began to open this year, but were. 


not quite unravelled till two years after. I 
mean, the annulling ot the earl of Eflex's mar- 
riage ; his counteſs's. ſecond marriage with the 
viſcount Rocheſter; and the violent death of 


Sir Thomas Overbury, As theſe three inci- 


dents did not happen all at once, and by ac- 
cident, but were gradually brought in, by dia- 
bolical practices, it will be neceſſary to relate 
ſome things already pꝓaſſed, and which were 


the greater, as ſhe was enamoured of another. 


of ENGLAND. 


deferred, that the thread of the ſtory might 1613. 


not be interrupted. 


2 
Robert Cecil, earl of Salisbury, was, as I An ac- 


obſerved, a mortal enemy to the earl of Eſſex, 


and one of the chief inſtruments of his ruin. the d 


This earl left a fon, who being but nine years 
old, did not give Cecil much uneaſineſs, tho 


the king, at his coming to England, reſtored marruge. 
him to his eſtate and honours. In the inte- Wilſon. 


rim, as this able miniſter could not be 1guo- 
rant of the king's affection for the father, he 
was apprehenſive, that, one time or other, he 
ſhould be made to pay for all his arrifices to ruin 
that lord. It was chiefly upon this account, 
that, in order to preſerve the king's favour, 
he judged it proper to unite cloſely with the 
Howard's family, by his ſon's marriage with 
the earl of Suffolk's eldeſt daughter. After 
which, perceiving the carl of Eſſex to grow 
up, and fearing he might one day prove a 
thorn in his ſide, he believed it for his intereſt 
to be reconciled to him, and to confirm the 
reconciliation with the marriage of this young 
lord to the earl of Suftolk's ſecond daughter, 
younger ſiſter of his daughter-in-law. Beſides 
his own advantage by this alliance, he gave 
the king the pleaſure to ſee in ſtrict union 
three families, for which he had the greateſt 
affection; viz. thoſe of Howard, Devreux, 
and Cecil. This marriage was accompliſhed 
in 1606, the carl of Eſſex being then in his 
i5th, and Frances Howard, his bride, in 
her 13th year. As the married couple 
were yet very young, their relations thought 
fit the earl ſhould travel into France and Ger- 
many, till they were both a little more advan- 
ced in years. During his abſence, his coun- 
teſs became a perfect beauty, and eclipſed all 
the court-ladies. 


The earl of Eſſex returned to England in Wilſon! 


the year 1610. He found his counteſs in the 
prime of her age and beauty ; but withal, ex- 
tremely proud of her own merit, by reaſon of 
the praiſes beſtowed on her by all. He was 
himſelf charmed with her, but met not with 


that return he expected. She daily coined. 


freſh excuſes to delay the conſummation of 
the marriage, and ſhewed as much reluctance 
as he did eagerneſs. He bore it patiemly for 
ſome time, being unwilling to uſe compulſion, ' 
for fear of giving his bride an averſion to him, 
Soon after, he tell ſo dangerouſly ill of the 
{mall-pox, that his life was deſpaired of; bur, 
the ſtrength of his conſtitution overcome his 
diſtemper, tho' it was long before he was 
quite well. 

In this interval it was that Robert Carr 


became the king's favourite. When he gained 


his maſter's heart, he made a conqueſt almoſt 
at the ſame time of the counteſs of Eflex's, 
who ſuffered herſelf to be taken with the 
charms of this young Scot; and entirely gave 
herſelf over to this new paſſion, without dar- 
ing, however, to reveal it to the perſon that 
cauſed it. In the interim, the earl of Eflex 
finding himſelf perfectiy recovered, preſſed 


his ſpouſe to conſent to the conſummation of 


their marriage; but he found her reluctance 


In 


the earl of 
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Boox XVIII. The Reign of 


1613. In ſhort, after trying all ſorts of ways to pre- 
ail with her, without being able to ſucceed, 
| he had recourſe to the earl of Suffolk, his fa- 
ther-in-law, and entreated him to uſe his en- 
deavours to vanquiſh his daughters obſtinacy. 

The earl of Suffolk, ſurpriſed at what his ſon- 

in-law told him, ſharply reprimanded his 
daughter, and poſitively told her, ſhe. muſt 

reſolve to conſummate the marriage. Then 

the counteſs, not daring to diſobey her father 
directly, deſired only a little longer delay. 

She believed, in cafe ſhe could avoid con- 
ſummating her marriage with the earl of Eſſex, 

3 it would not be impracticable to procure a 
= divorce, and then marry the viſcount Roche- 
= | ter. Indeed, the viſcount knew nothing yet 
of her paſſion ; but ſhe had too good an opi- 

nion of her charms, not to hope an eaſy con- 

ueſt, as ſoon as ſhe ſhould have occation to 

Ae ir. On the other hand, the great 

credit of Rocheſter, and the earls of Suffolk 

and Northampton, did not ſuffer her to 
queſtion, that if the favourite undertook to 

marry her, he would eaſily accompliſh it, 

Eur the wanted ſome time to lay her meaſures, 

wherein however ſhe met with great oppoſi- 
tion both from her husband and father. 
Wilſon. In this extremity, not knowing how to 
| ced, ſhe opened her mind to one Mrs. 
urner, a phyſician's widow, a woman of a 

_ diffolnte life, and capable of the baſeſt acti- 

ons. As this woman had no good advice to 

give her, ſhe perſuades her to apply to one 

Dr. Foreman, who paſſed for a conjurer. He 

had, perhaps, ſome ſecrets of nature, but 

was not ſorry to be thought skilled in the 
magick- art, becauſe many women came to 

conſult him, and paid him well for it. To 

this man the counteſs of Eſſex told her ſecret, 

and deſired two things of him; firſt, to 
manage it ſo, that the earl of Eſſex ſhould be 
incapable to conſummate his marriage. Se- 

—_ to make the viſcount Rocheſter in love 

with her. Foreman very confidently promiſed 
both, and gave her certain powders for her 
husband to take, and to be put amongſt his 
linnen, with inſtruftions how ſhe ſhould be- 
have to him. As for Rochefter, he himſelf 


2 | undertook' to perform upon him the neceſſary 
q operations. 5 

; In the interim, the counteſs could no longer 
E diſobey her father's command, ſo was forced, 


at laſt, to cohabit with her husband. But 
tho” they lay together, the marriage was not 
conſummated, whether it was owning to 
Foreman's powders, or to ſome other more 
effeAual means uſed by the counteſs to fru- 
ſtrate her husband's efforts: However this be, 
the earl of Eſſex imagined, that his living in 
London, and at court, might contribute to 
his misfortune, and, therefore, reſolved to 
carry his lady to Chartley in Staffordſhire, a 
country- ſeat, about 100 miles from London. The 
counteſs could not be excuſed from going with 
her lord; but all the while ſhe was there, ſhuc 
herſelf up in a room, and would not ſo much 
as ſuffer the light of the ſun ta enter, giving 
herſelf over to an exceſſive melancholy, whe- 
ther out of vexation or policy, the better to 


JAMESL, 

deny her husband. After this manner ſhe 
lived ſome time with her husband in the 
country, who did not underſtand the meaning 


of this ſtrange behaviour. In the mean while, 
ſhe wrote ſeveral letters to Mrs. Turner and 


1613. 
| ' | 


Foreman, telling them, © She was afraid 


4 Foreman's powders were not ſtrong enough; 


e her husband was as luſty as ever; it would 


<« be very difficult for her to hold our for ever, 


« and if the ſhould chance to yield, ſhe ſhould 
become the moſt unfortunate woman in the 
« world; ſhe intreated them to free her from 
her miſery, and they ſhould have what 
money they deſired.” Theſe Letters were 
found in Foreman's ſtudy, and read in open 


court, upon an occaſion which I ſhall mention 


preſently. 

At laſt, the earl of Eſſex ſeeing himſelf in 
ſo uneaſy a ſituation, reſolved to carry his 
lady back to London, and gave her full leave 
to live as ſhe pleaſed. He began to perceive 
there was ſomething extraordinary in her car- 
riage, which he choſe rather to be ignorant 
of than endeavour to diſcover. 

The counteſs being returned to court, and 
miſtreſs of herſelf, no longer delayed to let 


| Rocheſter know what ſhe endured for his ſake. 


There was no occaſion to uſe magick to pro- 
duce the deſired effet. He was young, and 


ſhe the fineſt lady in the kingdom; ſo any ad- 


vances from the counteſs, were more than 


Wilſon. 


ſufficient to kindle a flame in the favourites 
breaſt. As ſoon as they began to underſtand 
one another, aſſignations became frequent. 


They were, at firſt, very private; but in 
time, the two lovers uſed ſo little caution, 
that not a courtier was a ftranger to their 
amours. The king, very probably, was in- 
formed of it, fince nothing delighted him 
more than to hear of the love-intrigues of his 
courtiers. The earl of Eſſex, who had alſo 
notice of it, choſe to ſhut his eyes, and ſcorn 
an obje& ſo unworthy of his love. 

The counteſs of Eſſex having ſucceeded in 


The coun- 


her intended conqueſt, and finding herſelf ſure **f5 of Ef- 


of her lover's heart, would not allow his paſ- 
ſion time to cool. Every thing ſeemed to fa- 


EX S de- 


ſigns to 


get her 


vour the execution of her deſigns, that is, her marriage 
divorce from the earl of Eſſex, and marriage annulled.) 


no more, and ſeemed to concern himſelf very 
little about her, and Rocheſter was ſo beloved 
by the king, that, in all appearance, nothing 
would be impracticable; 15 ſhe let her lover 
know her deſires, and without much difficulty 
brought him to ſecond her projects. But as 
he was wont to impart his moſt ſerious affairs 
to Overbury, he believed he ought not to 
conceal this from him, and the more, as he 
expected from him ſome good advice to ac- 
compliſh it, But ſo far was Overbury from ap- 


with the viſcount Rocheſter. Eſſex ſaw her Wilſon. 


proving ſuch a project, that he uſed his ut- 


moſt endeavours to difluade him from it. He 
repreſented to him the injuſtice and indignity 


of the thing, his danger of being ruined by 


ſuch an action; and laſtly, the little value he 
ought to have for a woman, who, tho' mar- 


ried, ſorupled not to throw herſelf into the 


arms of another man; that'ſhe had already 


leſt 
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1613. loſt her reputation in the world, and when 
ne ſhould be his wife, all rhe diſhonour 
would reflect upon him. Rocheſter, who did 

not expect ſo great oppoſition from his friend, 
could not forbcar ſhewing ſome reſentment. 

He had the addreſs, however, to contain 
himſelf ſo far, as not to give him room to 

think he would proceed notwithſtanding his 
advice, and continued, as uſual, ro commu- 
nicate to him his other affairs, The counteſs 

was in a violent paſſion when ſhe heard Over- 
bury's advice, and from that moment ceaſed 

not to excite her lover to revenge. She was 

the more incenſed againſt Overbury, as ſhe 
feared, that being acquainted with the deſign, 

he would labour to render it abortive. In 

| ſhort, Rochetter was ſo complaiſant and blind, 


as to promiſe her to ſacrifice his friend. He 


might eaſily have diſmiſſed him; but it would 
have been too dangerous not to ruin him en- 
tirely, after truſting him with the ſecret. It 
is pretended, that to ſtrike the more ſurely, 
he conſulted the earl of Northampton, uncle 
to the counteſs of Eſſex, and by his advice 


the king Overbury's abilities ; but intimated 
withal, that he took too much upon him, and 
was grown intolerably inſolent; and, therefore, 
he ſhould be very glad to have him removed, 
by ſome honourable employment, praying his 
majeſty to ſend him ambaſſador to Ruſſia ®. 
The king liking the propoſal, appoints in- 


{tantly Overbury for the ambaſſay. Rocheſter 
having proceeded thus far, acquaints Over- 
bury with the king's intention, and pretend- 


ing he could not live without him, entreats 
him to retuſe the employment, promiling to 
procure him a better at court ; adding, that 
indeed he believed it would not be in his 
power to hinder the king from being angry at 
firſt, who, probably, would reſent his refuſal, 
but he did not quettion to appeaſe him in a 


few days. Overbury fell into the ſnare, and 


when the king ſent tor him to acquaint him 

with the employment deſigned for him, he 

moſt humbly beſought his majeſty to make 

choice of ſome other perſon. As ſoon as he 

was retired, Rocheſter aggravated his pride 

and inſolence, in daring thus to refuſe his 
maſter's gracious offer, adding, it was requiſite 

to chaltife him; that he was himſelf affected 

by it, for he ſhould be infallibly blamed for 

Overbury uling his intereſt for him. In a word, by 
is ſent to Rocheſter's inſtances, the king commanded 
the tower, Overbury to be ſent to the tower. Some days 
Tenne before, the favourite had cauſed Sir Gervaſe 
i. Elways, his creature, to be made lieutenant 
of the tower. Overbury was cloſely confined 

in a room, and not ſuffered to keep one of his 

ſervants, or receive any viſits from his rela- 

tions and friends, a rigour not uſed even to- 

wards the greateſt offenders. He was now 

where the viſcount Rocheſter and the counteſs 

of Eſſex wiſhed him, in order to diſpatch him 

more eaſily. However, there were {till more 
difficulties. It could not be done by ſtabbing, 


Some ſay, into France, others into Flanders. Rapin. 


e threw them into the houſe of o 
uſed this artifice to ruin him. He extolled to 


becauſe the lieutenant of the tower, who is to 1613. 


anſwer for the priſoners, would not have ſuf- N 
e de- 


fered it, and beſides, a murder openly com- 
mitted in one of the king's priſons, would 
have made too much noiſe in the world. It 


was reſolved, therefore, to make uſe of poiſon. life is 
To that end Mrs. Turner provided a truſty formed. 
perſon, one Weſton, who had been a ſervant May 9+ 


to her husband, and Sir Thomas Monſon re- 
commended this man to the lieutenant of the 
tower, to wait on the priſoner as footman. 
But even this was not ſufficient. Whatever 
was brought to Overbury to eat being dreſſed 
in the lieutenant's kitchen, it was alſo neceſ- 
fary to engage him in the plot. Some ſay, 
the earl of Northampton ſpoke to him of it, 
hinting that every thing was done vith the 
king's privity. Others affirm, the lieutenant 
refuſing to be concerned in the crime, and 
not daring, however, to diſcover it, by reaſon 


of the quality of the parties, took care to 


ſeiſe the victuals ſent from time to time by 
the viſcount Rocheſter to the priſoner, and 

fle and this 
is moſt likely, ſince, otherwiſe, Overbury 
would have been ſoon diſpatched. He could 
not, however, hinder Weſton from giving him 
a certain jelly ſent by Sir Thomas Monſon, 
which almoſt killed him. Whereupon the 
lieutenant of the tower was ſtill more careful, 
that Overbury ſhould be ſeen but by Weſton 
alone. This was a check upon Weſton, be- 
cauſe he perceived none could be accuſed but 
himſelt; wherefore he durſt not make ſuch haſte 
as Overbury's enemies deſired. There aroſe, 


however, an inconvenience from this delay, 
which was that every one was ſurpriſed, to 


ſee the king uſe ſo great rigour upon a friend 
of the viſcount Rocheſter - ſo ſlight an of- 
fence, if the refuſing to go in ambaſly to 
Ruſſia could be deemed any crime at all. It 
could not be conceived, and it was vainly en- 
deavoured to diſcover the cauſe of the extreme 
ſeverity with which Qverbury was treated. 

Whilſt the unfortunate priſoner languiſhed 
in his confinement, the viſcount Rocheſter 


and the counteſs of Eſſex were thinking of is annufled. 
executing their project, that is, of annulling Wilſon, 


the counteſs of Eſſex's marriage, that ſhe 
might afterwards eſpouſe the viſcount. To 
effect this, without Rocheſter's appearing to 
be concerned, the earl of Northampton, who 
was in the two lovers ſecrets, undertook to 
ſpeak to the king. Some ſay the viſcount 
Rocheſter had already acquainted the king 
with the counteſs's deſign of being divorced, 
and prayed his majeſty to procure him the 
lady when the marriage ſhould be diſſolved; 
but I do not know if this be well atteſted. 
However, the earl of Northampton preſented 
to the king the counteſs of Eſſex's petition to 
this effect f. That the earl her husband be- 
ing incapable of confummating their marri- 
age, ſhe beſought his majeſty to let her com- 
plaint be examined, and if found well-ground- 
ed, to have liberty to marry another. Upon 


+ Dr, Franklyn, author of the Annals of James I. ſays, the earl of Suffolk preſented the petition, . Here he be; 


gins his account, without any mention of what went before. Rapin, 


this 
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1613. this petition, the king commiſſioned the arch- 


Wy w biſhop, ſeveral other biſhops, and ſome lay- 
men, to hear and determine the affair. This 


_ 
nour of the new earl of Somerſet's nup- 1613. 

tia)s. 2 
Theſe things gave occaſion to the diſaffected 2 


court proceeded very gravely to the tryal of 
the cauſe, and entered into ſuch particular and 
ſecret examinations, as did not very well be- 
come clergymen. The earl of Eſſex being 
examined, briefly anſwered, he had never 
conſummated his marriage, neither did he 
think he ſhould ever be able to conſummate it; 
but did not feel the ſame inability with regard 


to other women. Tho' this confeſſion greatly 


favoured the counteſs's cauſe, the court deem- 
ed it proper to be certain of the truth by 
another method, and ordered the counteſs to 
be inſpected by a jury of matrons, aſſiſted by 
ſome mid wives. This inſpection being made, 
the matrons declared ſhe was a virgin. But 
it is pretended the counteſs, under pretence 
of ſaving her modeſty, was permitted to ap- 
pear in a veil before the matrons, and that 


Mrs. Fines, a young gentlewoman of her age 


and ſtature, was introduced in her place. I 
omit numberleſs circumſtances of this tryal, 


which are to be found in ſeveral authors, and 


Rocheſter _ 


which it is indecent to relate. Ir ſuffices to 
ſay in a word, that by the ſentence, the mar- 


riage was diſſolved, contrary to the opinion 


of the archbiſhop of Canterbury, who even 
publiſhed his reaſons againſt ir. Bur the king 
himſelf took the pains to anſwer the arch- 
bithop's arguments, and to maintain the juſ- 
tice of the ſentence, upbraiding the prelate 
with founding his opinion on Puritan-princt- 
ples. Dr. Bilſon, biſhop of Wincheſter, one 
of the judges, having 2 very ſtrenuouſſy 
to prove the nullity of the marriage, his ſon 


was ſoon after knighted; but the publick was 


ſo malicious as to call him Sir Nullity Bilſon. 
This affair made great noiſe, and brought little 
honour to the judges, moſt of whom could 


not be ignorant of the counteſs of Effex's ill- 


character. ; Mn 
If after her divorce, the counteſs had mar- 


marries the ried any other than the viſcount Rocheſter, 
counteſs of her conduct might have been eaſily juſtified. 


Eſſex. 
Wilſon. 


This was not the firſt marri 


hardly publiſhed, when the viſcount openly 
made his addreſſes to the lady, and their 


He is made marriage was quickly concluded. The king 
earl of So- not — gave his favourite leave to marry the 
Sz 


merſet. 
Nov. 4. 
Dec. 26. 


counteſs, but alſo made him earl of Somerſet 
on the 4th of November, that the ſecond 


reports. 


e annulled 
upon the like account. But the ſentence was 


to talk freely of the king. They reported 
that in Scotland the earl of Arran, formerly 
the king's favourite, married the earl of 
Athol's daughter, having procured, by the 
like means, and on the ſame account, a diſ- 
ſolution of that lady's marriage with the carl 
of March. It was thereby inſinuated, that 
the king had taught his favourite the way to 
attain his miſtreſs. But theſe inſinuations 
reached not the king's ear, thoſe about him 
not being ſo ill courtiers as to carry him ſuch 


Whilſt the 


iſtory o 


Scotland: 


couinteſs of Eſex's marriage was violent 


annulling, the unfortunare Overbury wag death of 
cloſely confined, without having the comfort Oxerbuty. 


of ſeeing any of his friends, as if he had been 
guilty of the moſt heinous of ctimes. He 
had hoon extremely ſick with the poiſon that 
was given him, without knowing the cauſe 
of his illneſs; but when he heard what was 


tranſacting, he no longer doubted concerning 


the author of his miſery. In this lamentable 
ſtate, he ſaw no other remedy but to write to 
the favourite, intreating him to deliver him 
out of his wretched condition. Rocheſter re- 

lied, that the king being ſtill highly incenſed, 


e had not yet been able to ſpeak in his be- 


half, but hoped to do it within a few days; 
nay, it is ſaid, he ſent a certain powder in this 


letter, as a ſure remedy to cure his diſtemper; 


but Overbury was ſo wiſe as not to taken it. 
In ſhort, the two lovers being impatient to 
ſee a man live ſo long, who might one da 

be their ruin, cauſed an impoiſoned qlyſter to 
be adminiſtered by one Frauke an apothe- 
cary's apprentice, which ended miſeries 
with his lite. Some ſay, that W and 
Franklin ſeeing the extraordinary efic of 
the clyſter, and fearing it they ſuffered tic 
poiſon to operate any longer, it would leave 
marks on the body, which would r iſe in judg- 


ment againſt them, ſmothered him with the 


bedcloaths. When he was dead, he was 
ſpeedily buried without any ceremony, and a 
report ſpread, that dying of the pox, he was 
ſo rotten, he could not be kept any longer. 
This was the earl of Northampton's account 
in his letter to the favourite, to acquaint him 
with Overbury's death, admiring withal, the 
juſtice of God upon ſuch wicked inſtru- 
ments“. | 


We dons 


husband might be of equal rank with the 
_ firſt. The nuptials were ſolemniſed a month 
after, with ſuch extraordinary rejoicings, that 
had the king's own ſon been married, there 
could not have been greater. 'The city of 
London fignaliſed itſelf on this occaſion, by 


The earl of Somerſet thought it a great The favou- 
advantage to have diſpatched Overbury. But wed, oy 
on the other hand, he found himſelf much fe 
more embarraſſed in the management of at- the earl of 
fairs, ſince he was no longer aſſiſted by that North- 
faithful counſellor. As his ſmall experience mpton. 


Wilſon. 


iſtoric. 


a ſplendid entertainment which the lord 
mayor and aldermen gave the new- married 
couple, and to which the king, queen, and 
whole court were invited. For ſome time 


nothing was talked of but banquets, balls, 


maſquerades, and other diverſions, in ho- 


rendered every thing difficult, he was forced 
to chuſe another friend, and it was the earl 
of Northampton that ſupplied Overbury's 
place. But there was a great deal of diffe- 
rence between theſe two counſellors, Over- 
bury's ſole view, was to procure his friend ho- 


Narrat. 


* King James's friends have given Overbury a very bad character, probably, to leſſen the horror of the viſcount 
Rocheſter's crime. ROW This year, the city of London ſent colonies into the province of Ulſter in Ireland, which 
were planted chiefly about Londonderry, and Colerain. Howes, 
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1613. nour and glory, and the earl of Northampton's 
dlief view, was to make uſe of his credit to 


countenance the Catholicks. Ever ſince his 


being in favour, he had always protected 


them to the utmoſt of his power, as was ob- 
vious to ail the world ; but when he came to 
rule the favourite, he ated without any reſerve. 


As he was warden of the Cinque-ports, the 


Jeſuits and Romiſh prieſts could ſafely land 
there without being examined at their arrival. 
By this means their number ſo increaſed in a 
very ſhort ſpace, that the people loudly mur- 
mured at it, and caſt the blame on the carl 
of Northampton. Wherefore, to ſilence thole 
who talked too freely, he took out a writ of 
Scandalum Magnatum againſt ſome of them. 
He believed, it was not poſſible to convict 
him of a thing founded only upon common 


report, and that, ſuch evidence not being 


valid in law, he ſhould filence his enemies by 
the puniſhment of ſome of the moſt forward 
to ſpeak againſt him. But the archbiſhop of 
Cancerbury broke his meaſures, by produ- 
cing a letter under the earl's own hand to car- 
dinal Bellarmine, wherein he ſaid, © Thar, 


however, the ſituation of the affairs of Eng- 


land, and the inſtances of the king com- 


cc pelled him to be a Proteſtant in ſnew, ne- 
cc vertheleſs, his heart ſtood firm with the 
4 Catholicks, and he would be ever ready to 
« countenance them to the utmoſt of his 
« power.” Upon this letter the parties ac- 


The death cuſed were diſcharged ; nay the king ſo re- 
of North- primanded the earl, that he retired to his 
ampton. country houſe, where he died ſoon after. He 


June 3. 
Wilſon, 


The Puri- 


tans are 
mortified. 


declared in his laſt will and teſtament, that 
he had always been a Catholick, and would 
die in that religion. Thus ſeveral hiſtorians 
ſpeak of him. But the anonymous author of 
the Annals of James I. and Charles I, who 
endeavours to vindicate theſe princes, their 
miniſters and government, in every thing 
without exception, forgets not to juitify allo 
the earl of Northampton. He ſays among 
other things, that the charge of being con- 
ccrned in Overbury's murder was only a ru- 


mour ſpread after his death, as if there were a 


certain proof of his innocence. As to the earl's 
religion, the ſame author ſays, © He died 
«© ſuſpected more Catholick than ſome will 
« think reaſonable, tho' in the form of a 
« Church-Papilt.” = 
The court was not ſo well affected. to the 
Puritans as to the Papiſts. The Puritans were 
conſidered as enemies to the king and to mo- 


narchy, but the Papiſts as hearty withers that 


the king might meet with no oppoſition to his 
will. This was ſufficient to induce the court 
to countenance the latter, and cauſe the for- 
mer to endure continual mortifications. In 
the ſpring this year, ſome Presbyterian families 
reſolved to go and ſettle in New-England, to 
enjoy there that peace which they could not 
find at home. The author, I juſt mentioned 


concerning the earl of Northampton, fays, 
theſe people were notorious ſchiſmaticks of 


: 


ſeveral ſects, known by the general name of 


Puritans, which term included good and bad 
in their diſtin&t kinds, truly and ingentouſly 


conſidering how he 


| bury; viz.” ro create knights baronets, a ſort 


diſtinguiſhed into the Puritan-Knave, and the 1614. 
Knave-Puritan. As it was not impoſſible, by Www 
the increaſe of Presbyterian families, the Eng- 
liſh plantations might become nurſerics tor 
Non-conformiſts, the court gave orders not to 
let them depart, Bur afterwards, ſuch as 
deſired to remove beyond ſea, being examin- 
ed, ſome were allowed to purſue their voyage, 
and others were detained as ſureties for thoſe 
that went away. | 
It was now four years ſince the king had The king's 

called a parliament. It was a great comfort profuſe- 
to him, to have no diſputes with a houſe of neſs. 
commons, ever ready to complain of grie- Willon. 
vances, and take occaſion to examine the con- 
duct of the ſovereign or his miniſters. He 
liked it much better to command abſolutely 
and without controul. But this was attended 
with great inconveniences. He was forced 
continually to invent new methods to raiſe 
money, and theſe methods, grounded upon 
abſolute authority,cauſed loud murmurs among 
the people. Neither did theſe methods bring 
in ſufficient ſums for the king's occaſions, who 
loved magnificence, and was always ready to 
give. Hence ſprung his wants, which inceſ- 
ſantly encreaſed, his revenues, as well ordi- 
nary as extraordinary, not ſufficing for his ex- 
pences. He ſeemed, however, to have an in- 
exhauſtible fund, ſo ae vas he, without 

f thould recover what was 
unneceflarily given. The following inſtance of 
his bounty may ſerve to ſhew his character. 
Being one day in the gallery at Whitehall, 
and none with him but Sir Henry Rich, after- 
wards carl of ' Holland, and James Maxwel, 
one of his bed-chamber, ſome porters paſſed 
by with 3000 l. going to the privy-purſe. 
Rich ſeeing the money, turned to Maxwel, 
and whiſpered him. The king perceiving it, 
asked what he ſaid 2 Maxwel told him, Rich 
ſhould rhink himſelf very happy if he had 
ſuch a ſum. Whereupon the king called to 


the porters, ordered them to carry the money 


to Rich's lodgings, faying, at the ſame time, 
© You think now you have a great purchaſe ; 
© but I am more delighted in giving you 
« the money, than you can be in receiy- 


60 in "Low 


It the king had been thus laviſh out of his Remarks 
abundance or out of his ſavings, his generoſity 8 
mult have been laudable; but unhappily, in order 
to be thus profuſe to a few private perſons, he 
gained the ill- will of all the reſt of the nation, and 
was forced to uſe, to raiſe money, ſeveral extra- 
ordinary methods which were looked upon as 
ſo many grievances, and loudly complained of. 
Moreover, he was obliged, either nor to call a 
parliament, or to quarrel with the houſe of 
commons, James was, however, the Solomon of 
the age, the wiſeſt, moit prudent, and moſt 
juſt of monarchs. Theſe, at leaſt, are the epi- 
thets generally given him, and which are even 


to be found in ſeveral Hiſtories penned fince 
the reſtoration of Charles II. 1 


The king's exceſſive liberality reducing him Creation of 
continually to ſtraits, he had, at laſt, recourſe baroncts. 
to a project, formed by the late carl ot Salff- Wilſon, 


of 


jarks 
his 
ect. 


cation of 
| ronets. 
Uſon. 
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of middle nobility, between barons and knights 


batchellors. Their number was not to exceed 


Other 
means to 
raiſe 
money. 
Coke. 


Coke. 


200; but the king, at the firſt promotion, 
made only 100. Jo purchaſe this honour, 
which was to be hereditary, every baronet was 
obliged to pay to the king 1000 l. But in or- 
der to give ſome colour to this new inſtitution 
every baronet was obliged by his patent, to 
maintain 30 foot ſoldiers in Ireland for three 
years, at eight-pence a day each ſoldier. Af- 
terwards it was hinted to them, that if they 
would compound with the king, and pay the 
whole ſum at once, part ſhould be abated, and 
the king would maintain the troops in Ireland 
himſelt, and there was not one but what ac- 
cepted this offer. The author of the Annals 
betore-mentioned, affirms, that the king re- 
ceived only about 100,0001. of the baronets, 
and that the maintenance of the troops in Ire- 
land coft him much more. So, according to 


him, this new order was inſtituted merely to 


eaſe the ſubjects. . 

Beſides this method, the king made uſe of 
others to fill his empty coffers, without being 
obliged to have recourſe to the parliament. I 
ſhall only mention them, withour pretending 
ro determine whether the King had exceeded 
his prerogative or not. 1. The king by his 
letters patents, granted monopolies to pri- 


vate perſons, excluſive of all others, and raiſed 
great ſums by theſe ſorts of favours. 2. He iflued 


out commiſſions for reviving obſolete laws, 
for making men who could expend 40 l. a year, 
to compound for not being knighted. For- 
merly an eſtate of 40 l. a year in land was con- 


ſiderable; and, therefore, the owners of ſuch 


an eſtate were deemed proper to be made 
knights, and as ſuch, to ſerve the king in his 
wars, or find ſoldiers. But in king James I's time, 


ſuch a revenue was conſiderable; there were infi- 


nite numbers who had more, but not deſiring 
to be knights, choſe rather to give the king 
money, than be obliged to receive an honour, 
which rendered them very dependant. 3. The 
king made a certain number of knights of Nova 


| Scotia, each of which paid him ſuch a ſum. 
4. The dignities of baron, viſcount, and carl, 


had a fixed price ſet upon them. The king 
received for making a baron 10,000]. for a 
viſcount 15,0001. and 20,0001. for an earl. 
Thus, whoever had money, might be made 
a peer of the realm. 5. The ſame honours 
were rated likewiſe in Scotland and Ireland, 
tho” at lower prices. 6. Thoſe who had de- 
tective titles, were obliged ro compound with 
the king for rectify ing them, otherwiſe they 
were declared null and void. 7. The ſtar- 
chamber condemned in exceſſive fines, to the 


| king's uſe, ſuch as were cited thither. I have 


already related ſome initances, and ſhall have 
occaſion to take notice of ſome others here- 
after. 8. To all this, may be added the 


ſums levied by the king upon his ſubjects, 


when the prince, his ſon, was Knighted, and 
his daughter married. | 
He would have had alſo a good means of 
railing money, if he had demanded of the 
Vnited Provinces the ſums that were due to 
him. But if we believe certain hiſtorians, he 
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durſt not claim his debt, for fear of engaging 1614. 
in a war in caſe of refuſal. A more ptobable. 
reaſon might be given, by ſaying, the places 
he held in Holland and Zealand kept the ſtates 
in a ſort of ſubjection, if he had not ſhewn, 
two years after, that this was not the true 
reaſon, by receiving his money when offered 
im t 3 
In fine, the king's revenue not anſwering The king 
his expences, recourſe was to be had to a beſolves to 
parliament. The earl of Somerſct, having ., Far- 
. 2 . 2 lament, 
with him neither Overbury nor the carl of Wilſon. 
Northampton, was at a loſs how to find the 
king money, and the lord treaſurer, his fa- 
ther-in-law, was no leſs embarraſfied. All 
extraordinary means ſeemed to be exhauſted, 
they propoſed to the King the calling of a par- 
lament. To induce him to it, they put him 
in hopes, that by their intereſt and manage- 
ment, the majority of the commons ſhould be 
at his devotion. The king was very loth to con- 
ſent ; but, at length, was perſuaded, and a par- 
lament was ſummoned to meet the 1it of April. 
This parliament conſiſted not of ſuch mem- Ahe parlis 
bers as the king was made to expect. The . | 
people, who were diſcontented, inttcad of be- meets. 


ing gained by the court, choſe repreſentatives Journ. Par. 


of a quite different character, from what the 
miniſters deſired. The very firſt day, the 
king demanded an aid of money for the mar- 
riage of his daughter, and told the commons, 
after diſpatching that affair, he would give 
them leave to examine the grievances of the 
nation; but the commons thought proper to The com- 
invert the method preſcribed them, and be- mons exa- 
gin with the grievances. Inſtead, therefore, mine the 
of granting the money firſt, as the king ex- SteVances. 
pected, they examined to what uſes the re- 
venues of the crown had been put. The re- 1: Grie- 
ſult was, that the king had beſtowed on the vance. 
Scots exceſſive grants both in land and money, The king's 
and that the Scots having ſold theſe lands to venues 
the Engliſh, had conveyed the money into pgs 
Scotland, to the great detriment of England. Weldon. 
If what the king had given to the Englith had 
been as carefully examined, it would have 
been found ten-times more, by the confeſſion 
of the hiſtorians themſelves ; but herein was 
not ſeen the ſame inconvenience. | 

Then, the houſe inquired into the cauſes of 2: Grie- 
the increaſe of Popiſh recuſants ; fince it vance. 
ſhould rather ſeem, that the laws enacted af- Increaſe ; 
ter the gun-powder-plot, ſhould have very abs 
much leſſened their number. The firit cauſe 
appeared to be the king's admitting into his 
council Popiſh lords, publickly known for ſuch. 
A ſecond was, the negotiations abroad for the 
marriage of the late prince Henry aud prince 
Charles with Popiſh princeſſes. 

After this, the commons took into conſide- ;. Grie- 
ration the monopolies authoriſed and licenſed vac. 


by the king's letters patents, to the great pre- Monopo- 


judice of trade; and the extraordinary levies lies, 
of money, without the conſent of the parlia- 
ment. Upon all theſe grievances, it was re- 
ſolved to repreſent them in a petition to his 
majeſty, and to pray him to redreſs them, and 
eſpecially to hinder the future ſettlement of the 
Scots in England. 

, The 
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ent from that of the courtiets, who never 
The par- 
liament is 
diſſolved. 
| Wilſon. 


Annals of 


K. James, 


The king 
benevo- 


Wilſon. 


his opinion that the parliament was obliged 


The HISTORY 
The carriage of the commons was fo differ- 


ſpoke of the king but with admiration, that 
his majeſty had not patience to bear it. So, 
on the 7th of June he diſſolved the parliament, 
after a ſeſſion of about two months, wherein 


not one ſtatute was enacted. The parliament 


was no ſooner diſſolved, but the king commit- 
ted to priſon ſeveral members of the houſe of 
commons, who had {ſpoken the moſt freely, 


without admitting them to bail. 


The parliament not anſwering the king's 
expectation, and his exchequer being empty, 
there was a neceſſity of recurring to new ex- 
pedients to fill it. But before we ſpeak of 
theſe expedients, it will not be amiſs to ſhew 
one of the chict cauſes of the king's being re- 
duced to ſtraits. I mean the ele&reſs, his 
daughter's marriage, which had coſt him very 
near 100,000 pounds, according to the follow- 
ing account, inſerted in his book by the ano- 
nymous author of the Annals above-men- 
tioned. | 


| J. 

For the Palſgrave's diet at his m4 3 
ing houſe — _ 25s 

For his diet at his inſtalment of NI = 

CRT - i. 7 
For diet at his marriage 2000 
For lodging for his ſervants = - 830 
To the wardrobe for apparel for m2 33 
princeſs Elizabeth „„ 55 
For furniſhing her chamber — 3023 


Apparel and neceſſaries for her to my 5 
lord Harrington's — — 29 


Jewels and apparels for her ſervants = 3914 
Jo divers merchants for filk, &. - 995 
The lords mask at her marriage 400 
For the naval fight of fire-works on the | 8 
Thames at her marriage Bb eos 
More fire-works on the Thames at her L 88 
marriage — — — — bs ” 
To Sir Edward Cecil as treaſurer, for 
her journey from hence to Hader 2000 
bergh, and for her purſe - | 
For ſettling her jointare, and charges 
to ſome of the gentry to go thither & 800 
and to take the aflurance = 
The charges of her journey = 8000 
For her tranſport to Fluſhing = 5555 
Paid over to the Palſgrave's agent for 
her portion E { 40000 


„ 93278 


The king reſolving to call no more parlia- 
ments, extraordinary means were to be devi- 
ſed to ſupply his expences, his ordinary reve- 
nues being far from ſufficient. Jo that end, 
certain perſons diligently ſearched into Hiſtory, 
to diſcover what had been done by former 
kings in the like caſes, or when there was not 
time to call a parliament. Among all theſe 
methods, the court choſe the way of benevo- 
lence, invented by Edward IV, aboliſhed by 


Richard Ill, and once revived, if I am not 


miſtaken, by the parliament itſelf in the reign 


of Henry VIII. Nevertheleſs, the author of 


* Tho' this account ſeems of little moment, 


B 


maintain to be the undoubted 


of ENGLAND. 


the Annals pretends, that James only followed 
the conſtant example of all his predeceſſors, 
and upon theſe pretended examples, and the 
cuſtom in France and Spain, undertakes to vin- 
dicate him; but there would be too many 
things to be ſaid upon this head, if it ſhould 
be inliſted on. | 
The reſolution being taken not only to de 
mand, but extort a benevolence, all the ſhe- 
riffs were ordered by the council, to ask of all 
private perſons within their diſtrict a free pitt, 
in proportion to the king's wants. Ar the 
ſame time, they were expreſly commanded to 
return to the council the names of ſuch as 
ſhould refuſe ro contribute, or not give accord- 
ing to their abilities. This ſhews the king 


did not mean, the benevolence ſhould be en- 


tirely voluntary. This method, however, was 
not ſo ſucceſsful as the king had expected. 
The more eager the ſheriffs and court-party 
were to excite the people's liberality, the more 
induſtrious were others to difſuade them from 
It, by ſetting before them the conſequences. 
So, if we may believe the author of the An- 
nals, the benevolence procured the king bur 
52,909]. © which yet (continues he) mad- 
« ded the ill-minded men (pillars, ſo ſome 
« called them, to the kingdom's liberties) al- 
«© ways Plotters to the kingdom's miſeries, 
* wh- being aſhamed to be out- done in ho- 
« neſty and honour, they juſtly drew upon 
e themſelves a mark of malignĩty. And yet 
e they would be medling, deviſing poor argu- 
« ments, to pretend it was againſt the ſub- 
6 jects liberties, tho accuſtomed evermore by 
« examples of all former ſovereigns.“ Others 
ſpeak of it very differently, and repreſent this 
way of railing money upon the people, as a 


1614. 
92 


real extortion and incroachment on the nation's. 


liberties. Thus do king James's hiſtorians 
contradict one another, not in facts but in 
principles, ſome deeming illegal, what others 

prerogative of 
the crown. 7 


The money ariſing to the king from the The king 
benevolence, tho? no great ſum, came, how- of Den- 
ever, very ſeaſonably for the king of Den- mark e vi- 


mark's reception, who made him a ſecond vi- 
ſit, with a train of 40 perſons only. During 
the fortnight he ſtayed in England, entertain- 
ments and diverſions never ceaſed. | | 


i 
L oy 


Howes. 


Soon after, the king received with great The Ruſ- 
pomp the Rufſian ambaſſador ſent by the Czar, ſian am- 


to deſire him to be mediator between him 


fly. 


and the king of Sweden, on account of their . 


differences. 


Hitherto, the earl of Somerſet poſſeſſed the A project 
king's heart ſo entirely, that the queen her- againſt the 


ſelf grew jealous. Some ſay, ſhe inwaruly 
grieved for the death of prince Henry, and 
ſuſpected him to be the author. Others ſay 
only, that his greatneſs had ſo blinded the fa. 
vourite, that he was wanting in his reſpect to 
the queen. However tais be, ſhe had concei- 
ved a very violent hatred of him, and to ruin 
him the more eaſily, ſhe thought proper to. 
gain Sir Ralph Winwood, who was ſtill ſecre- 


tary of ſtare, but without exerciſing the office, 


it may ſerve, however, to ſhew the liberal 
to End him money tor theſe expences, Rapin, 


tewper of the king, and 


at 


favourite. 


ilſon. 
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1614, at leaſt, in important affairs, becauſe the earl 
ot Somerſet had ſeiſed the management of e- 
very thing. Winwood readily joined with 

the queen to ruin this lord, who left him only 

the title of ſecretary. This was a prepara- 

tive to the revolution which happened the next 

year. 


Water Before I end this ycar, I muſt not forget to 
conveyed mention the memorable undertaking of Mr. 
1 . Hugh Middleton, citizen and gold{mith of 
don. London, who having an act of parliament for 
Howes, his warrant, found means to bring water from 


Hertfordſhi: e, to the principal parts of the ci- 

ty, for the conveniency of the inhabitants“. 
16:5, The king was wont twice a year to take a 
The king's journey into ſome part of the kingdom. Theſe 
1 journies were called progreſſes, one whereot 
bridge. was made in winter, the other in ſummer. In 
Coke. his winter-progreſs, in the year 1615, he paſ- 
| ſed thro' Cambridge, where the ſcholars en- 
tertained him with a comedy called Ignoramus, 
which ridiculed the common-law. Nothing 


could be more diverting to the king. The ci- 


vil-law, or the laws made by the ſupreme au- 
thority of the Roman emperors, appeared to 
him of much greater value than the common 
or ſtatute law, and he could not forbear now 
and then to ſpeak of theſe laſt with contempt. 
Wherefore he was ſo delighted with this play, 
that he cauſed it to be acted twice in his pre- 
ſence, during his ſhort ſtav at Cambridge. 
At this play it was that the king was ſtruck 
with a new object, which made the fame im- 
preſſion upon his mind as Robert Carr did 
at the firſt time he ſaw him. This was George 
Villiers, a young gentleman, who appeared 
before him with all the advantages of a good 
mien, a fine ſhape, and a handſome and well- 
made ſuit of cloaths. Every one perceived he 
looked upon this young man wich pleaſure, 
and from that moment it was thought Vil- 
liers might ſupplant the earl of Somerſer ; and, 
indeed, with this view it was that certain lords 
had brought him before the king, and placed 
him at the play juſt oppoſite to him. 

George Villiers was of a good aud antient 
family, in Leiceſterſhire, fon of Sir George 
Villiers, of Brokesby, by a ſecond wife, who 
bore him three ſons, of whom this George was 
the ſecond. After the death of Sir George, 
his widow married Sir Thomas Compton, bro- 
ther of the lord Compton. As George Vil- 
liers was but a younger ſon of a ſecond bed, 
his fortune could be but {mail ; nevertheleſs, 
his mother took great care of his education. 
Aiter he had finiſhed his ſtudies, the ſent him 
into France, where he made himſelt perfect 
maſter of the French tongue, with ail the ex- 
erciſes proper for a gentleman, and eſpecially 
dancing, wherein he excelled. When he re- 
turned from his travels, his mother ſent him 
to court to make himſelt known, and endea- 
vour to procure himſelf friends and a place. 


| George 
Villiers. 
Coke. 


His ex- 
traction. 
Wilſon. 


He no ſooner appeared there, but the carl of 
Pembroke, the earl of Bedford, and ſome o- 


ther lords, enemies to the favourite, and who 
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ſought his deſtruction, fancied this young man 1615. 
might be ſubſervient to their deſign. 


knew the king ſufficiently, ro hope he weuld 
be taken with the outward accompliſhments 


They Www, 


of this new-comer. To this end, they libe- 


rally ſupplied him wherewith to deck himſelf 


and attract the king's eyes. Their project 
ſueceeded to their expectation. The king 
being at the play, looked with admiration 
on George Villiers, and could not help ſhew- 
ing ſome ſigns of his growing inclination. 
He took care, however, to conceal it as much 


as poſſible, not to alarm rhe earl of Somerſet; 
nevertheleſs he reſolved from that inſtant to 


have Villiers near his perſon, imagining he 


might eaſily keep both. So, to have time to 
manage this affair, he privately cauſed Villiers 


to purchaſe a cup-bearcr's place, and to be in- 
ſtructed how to behave. _ 
What care ſoever the king might take to 


conceal his new inclination, the courtiers did 
Somerſet, as moſt con- 


not fail to diſcover it. 
cerned, was harder to be deceived than the 
reſt. His office of lord chamberlain giving 
him a great authority over the king's ſervants; 
he did not want opportunities to vex and mor- 
tify Villiers, who bore all with patience ; and 
the king feigned not to perceive it. But, at 


laſt, an accident happened which ſuffered not 


the king ro diſſemble any longer. 
ſtomary for the cup-bearer whoſe turn it was 
to be in waiting, to have the firſt place at the 
rable where the cup-bearers dined. Villiers 


having begun his month, fat at the upper-end 


It was cu⸗ 


during the whole time of his ſervice, without 


any oppoſition. But offering to {it in the ſame 
place aiter his month was expired, the perſon, 


whoſe turn it was to wait, rudely thruit him 
from thence, which greatly confounded him. 
Some days after, the ſame cup-bearer carrying 
a glaſs of wine to the king, let it fall accidents 
ally or deſignedly on Villiers, who gave him 


a box on the car. 
ing at court, that whoever ſtrikes another in 
the king's palace, is to loſe his right-hand, 


with many formalities. It is the lord cham- 


Ic is a law of a long ſtand- 


berlain's buſineſs to ſee crimes of this nature 


puniſhed, and the earl of Somerſet failed not. 
to do all that lay in his power to have the law 


executed to the utmoſt rigour ; but the king 
granted Villiers a pardon, without enjoining 
any ſatisfaction to the party oftended. 


This 


was the firſt publick mark of his affection for 


Villiers. 8 


From thenceforward, the earl of Somerſet's The king 


enemies laboured inceſſantly to ruin him in the ee 
WIC 
merſet. 


king's favour, in which they could not better 
ſucceed, than by cher iſhing the king's new 
inclination by immoderate commendarions of 


Villiers. The truth is, that even before he 


had ſeen Villiers, the king began to be wea- 


Coke. 


ry of Somerſet, who was not {o agreeable as 


when he was firſt taken into favour. Since his 


marriage with the counteſs of Eſſex, he was 


grown very melancholy, of which probably 
Orerbury's death was the cauſe, and became 


* He cut a channel from the two great ſprings of Chadwell and Amwell, near Ware in Hertfo:dhire.; 75 Which 


the water is conveyed to a large 
new river runs under near 800 bridges. Howes. 


Vor. II. 


ad at Iſlington, and from thence in elm pipes to all places of the city, This 
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Villiers. 


1615. more careleſs of his perſon and dreſs. He had 
SY loſt that vivacity which rendered him ſo agree- 
able to the king, and his temper, now gloo- 
my and ſullen, induced him harſhly to oppoſe 
ſome wanton tricks which were now and then 
played in the king's anti- chamber, and where- 
in his majeity took a ſingular delight; nay, 
he was become ſo intereſted, that he did no- 
thing for any one without money. His ene- 
mies did not forget to inform the king, or 
hint the ſame to him, knowing how much it 
might conduce to make him forfeit his ta- 
vour, fince there was no vice more contrary to 
the king's humour than avarice. The queen 
tor her part miſled no opportunity to do him 
ill offices; ſo that, in all appearance the project 
of making Villiers the king's favourite was 
formed upon the viſible ſigns of the earl of So- 
merſet's decline. 
The queen The whole court perceived the alteration 
is pertuad- in the king ſince he had Villiers about him, 
© and every one ſtrove to thruſt the old favou- 
peak tor rite down the precipice. The beſt way to that 
end, was to oblige the king to declare for Vil- 
liers ; but there was a great obſtacle to be remo- 
ved. The king by a very groſs artifice, would 
have no favourite but of the queen's recommend- 
ing, that in caſe ſhe complained of him aitcr- 
wards he might ſay, he had received him at 
her hands. This was the king's turn, who 
fancied by ſuch device, to impoſe upon the 
queen and the whole court. The buſineſs, 
therefore, was to prevail with the queen, to 
recommend Villiers to the king. But ſhe 
was already prejudiced againſt this young 
man, and not ſeeing with the king's eyes, 
perceived nothing in him worthy of ſo great 
an advancement. Perhaps too, ſhe had caſt 
her eyes on ſome other, to procure him this 
preferment. Somerſet's enemies knowing how 
the queen ſtood affected to Villiers, thought 
0 the archbiſhop of Canterbury alone able to 
perſuade her to what they deſired. The arch- 
biſhop, who neither loved nor valued the earl 
of Somerſet, readily undertook to ſpeak to 


The queen, who was perfectly acquainted 
with the king's temper, told the prelate, that 
neither he, nor they who ſet him on, knew 
what they did; adding, I know the king 
better than you all, for if this young man 
ebe once brought in, the firſt perſons he will 
plague, mutt be you that labour for him ; 
yea, I thall have my part alſo. The king 
will teach him to deſpiſe and hardly intreat 
us all, that he may ſcem to be beholden to 
*© none but himſelf,” 
For this time the archbiſhop could not pre- 
vail with the queen; but afterwards he fo 
preſſed her, that, at length, ſhe deſired the 
king to receive Villiers as a favourite. The 
He 1s made King, who only waited for this, ſent imme- 
rar diately for Villiers, knighted him with the 
„e x 2 of Wales's ſword, and ordered him to 
Howes, be ſworn gentleman of the bed- chamber. So- 
merſet, hearing of it, came immediately, and 
intreated the king to make Villiers only a 
groom; but the archbiſhop and other lords 


beſought the queen to compleat the work; 


cc 


the queen; but his firſt attempt was in vain. 


' hoped, however, as it was not entirely ex- 
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and, at laſt, Villiers was admitted to the poſt 1515, 
ordered him by the king. As ſoon as he was warns 
out of the king's preſence, he waited upon 

the archbiſhop, and acknowledging himſelf 
indebted to him for his good fortune, deſired 

his inſtruction how to behave. The prelate 

told him, he had three leſſons to give him; 

firſt, to pray without ceaſing for the king's 
proſpericy, and for grace to ſerve his maſter 
faithfully. Secondly, to labour continually to 

preſerve a good union between the King, 

queen, and prince. Thirdly, to tell the king 

nothing but truth. Then he cauſed him to re- 

pear theſe three leſſons before him, to ſee if 

he retained them. The king hearing this, 

was extremely well pleaſed with it, and ſaid, 

theſe leſſons were truly worthy of a biſhop. 

The queen's prediction proved but too true 

with regard to the archbiſhop,who was one of 

the firſt to whom Villiets became ungreatful. 

In the interim, Villiers being come to court 

without a great ſtock of money, the king eaſi- 

ly gueſſed he wanted a ſupply. Had it been | 

in his power ro follow his inclination, this The king. 
ſupply would have been very conſiderable ; 8: him 
but he was himſelf ſo deſtitute of money, that Cg. 

a preſent of 1000 pounds was all he could 

ſpare at that time. . | 

After Villiers was made gentleman of the wo par- 
bed-chamber, ſeveral courtiers adhered to ties form- 
him, in hopes he would ſoon have the advan- ed at 
tage of his rival. Others continued firm to N 
the earl of Somerſet, whether out of gratirude, eden. 
or for fear of ruining their fortune by falſe con- : 


jectures. Two parties, therefore, were form- 


ed at court, who mutually claſhed upon all 

occaſions. If the king had, at once, diſmiſ- 

ſed Somerſet, all would have been quiet; but 

he intended to keep both, not ſo much out 

of love to Somerſet, of whom he was tired, as 

to avoid the imputat ion of inconſtancy. Thus 

the king ſtill affecting to ſhew, he loved his 

old favourite as well as ever, the courtiers 

were greatly embarraſſed. But Villiers daily 

ſtole the hearts of the courtiers and petitioners 

from his rival, by his noble and generous way 

of promoting their ſuits. N 0 
In the interim the earl of Somerſet perceiv- Ihe carl 

ing, he daily declined in favour, before all of Somer- 

things thought of ſecuring himſelf from the fer pro- 

danger to which he might be expoſed by Over- cures a 

bury's murder. 'Tho' he knew the king had —+— 

not the ſame affection for him as formerly, nge 


tinguiſhed, to obtain what, at leaſt, would 
free him from uneaſineis. So, ſpying a fa- 


vourable opportunity, he caft himſelf at the 


king's feet, and repreſented to him, that hav- 
ing ſerved him ſome years in a very danger- 
ous poſt, it was difficult not to fall into ſome 
miſcarriages, and, therefore, beſought him to 
grant him a general pardon, which might ſc- 
cure him from the malice of his enemies. The 
king very readily complied with his requeſt, 
and ordered as ample a pardon as poſſible to 
be drawn. This was accordingly done; but, 
whether through the ignorance or malice of 
the perſon who drew the inſtrument, the 
king was made to ſay in it, thar he par- 
« doned 
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1615. * doned not only all manner of treaſons, mur- 
ders, felonies and outrages whatever, al- 
| « ready committed, but alſo thoſe which 
4 ſhould be hercafter committed by the ear! 
« of Somerſet.” The king ſigned this par- 
don without any ſcruple, and, perhaps, with- 
but the out reading it. But the lord chanceller Eger- 
NN ton refuſed to put the ſeal to it, ſaying, as 
baſs it. there had never been an inſtance of ſuch a 

| pardon, he ſhould incur a Præmunire if he 
paſſed it ; and when he told the King the rea- 
ſon of his refuſal, he eaſily ſatisfied him, he 
could not anſwer ſetting the ſeal to the par- 
don. Nothing was more eaſy than to draw 
another pardon, without the clauſe diſliKed by 
the chancellor; but whether the queen was 
againſt ir, as ſome affirm, or Somerſet did not 
care to diſcover too plainiy the occaſion he 
had for a pardon, or the king was now in- 
formed of the circumſtances of Overbury's 
death, nothing more was ſaid of it. Indeed, 
it is likely the king had now ſome knowledge 
of Qverbury's treatment, but, perhaps, not 
ſuſticient to ſatisfy him of the earl's guilt. 
However this be, he began his ſummer- pro- 
greſs before this affait came publick. 

The un- The king's diſſimulãtion with reſpe& to 
certamty his two favourites, held the court in continual 
wo ſuſpenſe. Many were afraid of adhering to 
in reſpect Villiers, leaſt his credit was not yet firmly 
to the eſtabliſhed. Others declared openly againſt 
favourites. Somerſet, in order to make a merit of it with 
Weldon. the new favourite. Winwood was one of theſe, 

and affected, upon all occaſions, to oppoſe the 
earl of Somerſet, who had it not in his power 
to be revenged. During the whole progreſs, 
there were may diſputes and quarrels between 
the two parties, to the king's great diſguſt. 
At length, the fatal blow was given, at the 

court's return to Royſton. 
The king Franklin, who adminiſtered the poiſoned 
i informed cloyſter to Overbury, made uſe, to compoſe it, 
of Oycr- of one Reeve, an apothecary's boy, who 

3 fterwards ſent into Fland - 
ing poiſon- Was Afterwards ſent into Flanders, or, per. 
ed. haps, run away from his maſter. This Reeve 
being at Fluſhing, where ſome buſineſs had 
brought Sir William Trumbull, his majeſty's 
envoy at Bruſſels, got acquainted with ſome 
of his ſervants, and whether unadviſedly or 
with deſign, informed them of what he knew 
concerning Overbury's death. The ſervants 
telling their maſter what they had heard, he 
examined Reeve himſelf, and drawing from 
him what he deſired, found means to detain 
him at his houſe. Then, he wrote to Win- 
wood deſiring him to obtain the king's leave 
for him to come to England, becauſe he had 
ſome things to reveal, which he could not 
truſt to paper. Leave being granted, he ac- 
quainted Winwood with 45 had learned, 
He keeps and Winwood told it the king, who command- 
it private. _— both to keep it private till farther 

orders. 


He tries in Some time after, the king being returned 


Wilſon, 


vain to To London, wanted to reconcile his two ta- 
make his : 

two fa- * The words at length, as related by Weldon, were, 
vourites 

friends, Friday,) for God's ſake, ſhall I, 
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vourites, to be freed from tlie continual im- 1615. 


portunities occaſioned by their conteſts, and. 
thoſe of their adherents. He thought he had 


found a notable expedient, by obliging Villiers 


to make the firſt adVances, and deſire the earl 
of Somerſet's tavour and protection, To that 


purpoſe, he ordered Sir Humphery May, So- 


merſet's creature, but who ſhewed great re- 
ſpe& for Villiers, to tell the earl, as from 
himſelf, that he was credibly informed, Vil- 
liers would come and defite his friendſhip and 
protection, and adviſed him to receive him civil- 
ly, andthatby giving the king this token of his 
compliance, he would ſtill be _— much in fa- 
vour, tho he was not to flatter himſe!t with reign- 
ing alone in the king's affection. Sir Hum- 
phrey May having diſcharged his commiſſion, 
and perceiving the earl of Someriet unwilling 
to follow his advice, was, at length, forced to 
tell him in plain terms, that what he had ſaid 
was by the king's order, and warned him to 


conſider ſeriouſly the conſequence of a refuſal. 


About halt an hour after, Villiers came to the 


earl's, and uſed theſe very words: © My lord, 


I deſire to be your ſervant and creature, and 
« totake my court-preferment under your 
« jordſhip's favour, and your lordſhip ſhall 
« find me as faithful a ſervant as ever did 
« ſerve you.” To this ſo ſubmiſſive a com- 
pliment, the earl returned this ſhort and quick 
anſwer, © I will have none of your ſervice, 
« and you ſhall have none of my favour. I 
cc will, it J can, break your neck, and of 
ce that be confident.” Theſe words very much 
exaſperated the king, who from that inſtant 
reſolved to be rid of the earl of Somerſet. 

It is hard to gueſs whether, ſuppoſing the 
earl of Somerſet had bchaved with more con- 
deſcenfion to the king, and been teconciled to 
Villiers, Overbury's affair would have been 
buriat in eternal oblivion. This ſeems, at 
leaſt, to be the courſe the king had refolved 


to take, if the earl had been inclined to do 


what he deſired. Be this as it will, the King 

being come to Royſton, to begin his winter- 

progreſs expreſſed no diſpleature againſt So- 

merſet, but lived with him as he was wont, 
without the leaſt ſign of any alteration in his, . 
friendſhip. But ſome days after, he ſent in © earl 
the night a meſſenger to lord chief juſtice ſet arreſt- 
Coke, with a letter, ordering him to make a ed, with 
warrant to apprehend the earl of Somerſet at the reſt of 
Royſton, and his counteſs at Loridon, with een 
Franklin, Weſton, Mrs. Turner, and Sir Herba. 
Gervaſe Elways, lieutenant of the tower. The ry; death. 
meſſenger was ſent back to Royſton at four a- Wilſon, 
clock in the morning, with an officer of juſtice 

to execute the warrant. At his arrival, the 

officer found the king with his arms about So- 

merſet's neck, who was juſt going to London, 

and affect ionately ſaying to him, when ſhall Þ 

« ſee you again Somerſet“? At that very in- 

ſtant the officer arreſted the earl by Sir Ed- 

ward's warrant, who exclaimed, that ſuch an 

affront was never offered to a peer of the realm 


« For God's ſake when ſhall I fee thee again? On. my 


«© ſoul, I ſhall neither eat nor ſleep, until you come again.” The ear! told bim on Monday, (this being on the 
all I * Then lolled about his neck ; then, for God's fake, give they lady thus - 


Weldon. kiſs for me: In the ſame manner at the ſtairs head, and at the middle, and foot of the ſtairs. 


in 


of Somer- 
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1615. in the king's preſence. The king feigning 
» ignorance, and asking what was the matter, 
{aid jeſtingly, © nay, man, there is no reme- 

* dy, for 1t Coke ſends for me I muſt go.“ 

Then accompanying him to the ſteps betore 

the door, he deſired him, as he was going 

down, to return ſpeedily, ſaying, he could 

not live without him. As ſoon as Somerſet 

was in his coach, the king ſaid, in the hear- 


ing of ſome perſons, who told it again aſter- 


wards, « now the deel go with thee, I will 
Cc 3 < 55 : 
« never ſev they face more.” If this be true, 
it muſt be owned, it was a needleſs and ve- 
ry ſtrange diſſimulation; but king James took 
| delight in things of this nature. 
The king's At his coming to London, the carl of So- 


injunction merſet was ſent to the tower, his counteſs, 
to chief 
juſtice 


Coke. reſted and committed, whilſt he was on the 


Wilton, road. The ſame day, chief juſtice Coke go- 


ing to Royſton, the king told him all he had 
heard from "Trumbull, and enjoined him, 
wich all poſſible ſcrutiny, to ſearch into the 
affair, without partiality or reſpect of per- 
ſons. He concluded with faying, © God's 
© curſe be upon you and yours, if you {pare 
* any of them: And God's curſe be upon 
« me and mine, if I pardon any one of 

« them.” 5 
The guilty Coke receiving ſuch {trict orders, was very 
are con- active in the affair; nay, ſome pretend, he 
2 was too active, and that finding in the earl of 
b ge Somerſet's papers, indications of his being 
Wilſon: concerned in the death of prince Henry, he 
had not the prudence to conceal them. How- 


ever this be, moſt of the parties accuſed were 


tried in October and November, and being 


found guilty, were condemned and executed. 


Sir Thomas Monſon, who was alſo arreſted, 
appeared twice before the judges, and at the 
ſecond time Coke received a note from the 
king, which obliged him to ſend back the 
priſoner to the tower, with theſe words, © take 
« him away, we have other marters againſt him 
« of a higher nature.” It is affirmed, Coke 
ſaid aloud one day, as he was ſitt ing on the 
bench, God knows what became of that 
« {weet babe prince Henry, but I know ſome- 


« what,” and then ſtopped ſhort. This gave 


occaſion to think, he had made ſome diſcove- 
ry concerning the prince's death. 

Simon Maſon, ſervant to Monſon, who had 
been employed to carry a poiſoned tart to 
Overbury, being likewiſe brought before the 
court, the judge ſaid to him, © Simon, thou 
« hadſt a hand in this poiſoning buſineſs. 
* No, my good lord, ( anſwered Simon) I 


e had but one finger in it, which coſt me all 


« my hair and nails.” He had, it ſeems, 
out of liquoriſnneſs, as he was carrying the 
tart, taſted with his finger a little of the ſy- 
rup. This ingenuous anſwer cauſed him to 
be acquitted ; for it was thought he would not 
have taſted the ſyrup, had he known it to be 
poiſoned. | | | 
The carl! The tryal of the car] of Somerſet and his 
of Somer- counteſs was deferred to May rhe next year 
ſer'srryal. 1616, but not to be obliged to terurn to this 


Weldon. affair, I ſhall relate here the circumſtances of 


and the reſt of the complices, having been ar- 


of his condemnation. 
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the tryal. If we may believe Sir Anthony 1615. 
Weldon, author of a little book entitled, The Www 
Court and Character of King James, which 

is, properly, but a ſatyr. The king had aſſur- 

ed the earl of Somerſet he ſhould not be 

brought to a tryal. For this reaſon, when 

George More, lieutenant of the tower, came 

and told him, he muſt prepare for his tryal 

on the morrow, he anſwered, that poſitively 

he would not appear, unleſs he was carried 

by force in his bed. The ſame author adds, 

the king being informed of ir, ſent him word, 

he could not hinder his appearing before the 

judges, but would prevent the paſling any 
ſentence upon him. By this artifice, ſays e is con- 
Weldon, the earl was prevailed with to ap- demned to 
pear in court, where he pleaded in his de- die. 


= oy 0 py 7 BE. 
fence from eight in the morning, till ſeven in Fronkbns 


1 | 1 — I d 
the evening, when, contrary to his expectation, l. 


ſentence of death was paſſed upon him, as guilty 
of Overbury's murder. The ſame author 
ſays, the king was terribly uneaſy all that 
day, neither was he at reſt till the news came 
This author's view, in 
relating theſe and many other circumſtances, 
was to inſinuate, that the king was afraid the 
earl of Somerſet, to ſave his lite, would reveal 
ſome ſecrets he had a mind to conceal. But 
theſe ſecrers are not explained, and, probably, 
are only chimera's. If the king had feared 
any thing from the earl of Somerſct, he would 
never have brought him to a tryal, or com- 
manded the judge to examine him ſtrictly. 
Nevertheleſs, tho Weldon be ſatirical, and 
there is no depending upon his teſtimony, 
ſome truth however appears in what he re- 
lates, ſince the king's conduct, after the earl 
of Somerſet's condemnation, ſhews there was 
in this affair ſome circumſtance by which he 


was embarraſſed. 


Ihe counteſs of Somerſet being brought The coun= 
before the court, pleaded only with a ſhower teſs is con- 
of tears, which raiſed ſome compaſſion in her demned 
judges, but, however, hindered her not from Alo. 
being condemned to die as well as her lord. 


ITzhe king granted them a reprieve, which was They are 


often renewed till the year 1621, when they reprieve, 
had liberty to go and live at a country-ſeat, Wilſon. 
without, however, being releaſed from their au at 
ſentence, At laſt, in 1624, about four __ 
months before the king's death, a pardon was Weldon. 
granted them. After the earl of Somerſet : 
was condemned, the king gave him 4000 
pounds a year in land, which he took in his 
ſervants names. This noble preſent, the par- 
don granted the earl, notwithſtanding the 
curſe denounced by the king againſt him ſelf 
and poſterity, if ever he pardoned the guilty, 
his reſtleſſneſs during the tryal, the note ſeat 
to the chief juſtice whilſt he was trying Sir 
Thomas Monſon, Coke's imprudent words 
concerning prince Henry, and his diferace 
which ſoon followed, all theſe things, I ſay, 
have given occaſion to king James's enemies 
to inſinuate, he was conſcious of ſome guilt, 
and they have been pleaſed to apply the whole 
to prince Henry's death. But, beſides that 
all theſe circumſtances could at moſt only form 
a bare preſumption, who can affirm them to 


be 


BOOR 


1615. 
2 


XVIII. 


be all preciſely true? Amidſt the perpetual 
contrarities in the authors who write of king 


James I, it is hard to know diftinttly the 


truth. Some paſs over in filence particulars 
which are chiefly inſiſted upon by others, or 
abſolutely deny facts, which the others ad- 
vance as inconteſtable. Some there are whoſe 
view was to giye a very ill idea of the man- 
ners and qualities of this prince, whilft others 
repreſent him as a very wile, juſt and religious 
king. Some penned his reign while the civil 
wars raged in England, or when the monar- 
chy was changed into a common-wealth. Theſe 
thought to do their country ſervice, in demon- 
{rating that the project of enſlaving England 
was begun in the reign of James I, and pur- 
ſued in that of Charles I. Others wrote after 
the reſtoration of Charles II, when the civil 
wars were ſtiled an unnatural rebellion, and 
when the fear of falling under an arbitrary go- 


vernment was termed chimerical. Hence ariſes 


the difficulty of making a choice amiidiſt all the 
contrarities between the hiſtorians. Unhap- 
pily the ſame parties {till ſubſiſt with the ſame 
prejudices ; ſo there is little hopes of ſeeing 
an impartial Hiſtory of England, from the 


beginning of king James TI's reign, to our 


W ilſon. 


Death of 
Arabella 
Stuart. 
Camden's 
Annals. 
She is ſuſ- 

ected to 

e poiſon- 
. 


5 


time. Let a hiſtorian turn which way ſoever 


he pleaſes, he will be looked upon as partial, 
by one or other of the two factions. This is 
a remark abſolutely neceſſary as well for the 
fact I have juſt mentioned, as for the whole 
reign of James I, and ſtill more for the fol- 
lowing. TC | 

To finiſh what relates to the earl and coun- 
teſs of Somerſer, I thall briefly add, that their 


love which had engaged them to commit ſuch 


abominable deeds, turned at laſt to hatred. 
They lived together many years in one houſe, 
as ſtrangers to each other, and, at laſt, the 
counteſs died of an uncommon diſeaſe. The 
earl lived long enough to ſee his daughter 
married to the duke of Bedford, who had by 


her the lord Ruſſel, beheaded in the reign of 


Charles II. 

Arabella Stuart, firſt-couſin to the king, 
died in the tower the 27th of September, 
1615, a little before the tryal of the complices 
of Overbury's murder. Many ſeeing that on 
occaſion of theſe tryals, prince Henry's death 
began to be talked of afreſh, imagined this 
kinſwoman of his majeſty might alſo be poi- 
ſoned. This is what ſome hiſtorians, enemies 
to king James, have advanced, or, at leaſt, 
inſinuated, without any other foundation than 
this malicious report, grounded upon the chi- 
merical project in the beginning of the preſent 
reign, of ſettling Arabella on the throne. 
She was daughter of Charles Stuart, younger 
brother to Henry, his majeſty's father. Con- 


ſequently, ſhe could have but very remote 


pretenſions to the crowns of England and 
Scotland, which James enjoyed not by the 
ritle of the Stuart tamily, of which he was by 
the father's ſide, but by his mother queen 
Mary's right, to whom Arabella was only a 
very diſtant relation. 'The king, therefore, 
muſt have carried his ſuſpicions beyond all 
8 to reſolve to poiſon this relation 
©; op © | 
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at a time when there was no commotion 
either in England or Scotland, and when ſhe 
was actually in priſon. The cauſe of her diſ- 
grace was, her privately eſpouſing without the 
king's conſent, Ar William Seymour, grand- 
{on to the earl of Hertford, for which the 
king ſent them both to the tower, from 
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whence ſome time after, they made their 


eſcape with intent to fly into France. Sey- 
mour had the good fortune to eſcape, but 
Arabella was taken and ſhut up in the tower, 
where ſhe died. 


The earl of Somerſet's affair ending the 


1616. 


diſpute between the two favourites, the court Villiers 


was reſtored to its former tranquillity, under 
the management of Villiers, who engroſſe 
the king's affeEtion without a rival. The new 
favourite behaved in much the ſame manner 
as his predeceſſor. He ſuffered himſelf, at 
firſt, to be guided by ſuch as he thought 
wiſer and more experienced than himſelf; but 
in time he thought himſelt the moſt able perſon 
in the kingdom. His firſt care was to diſmils 
by degrees the earl of Somerſet's creatures, 
and confer the places on his own relations and 
friends. Nothing more material was tran- 
ſacted at court for ſome years, except the two 
uſual affairs of this reign, wherein the pro- 
motion of the new favourite made no altera- 
tion, I mean the advancement of the pre- 
rogative royal, and the methods of raiſing 
money without the parliament. The firit of 
theſe two points produced in the year 1616, 
between the king and the judges a ſharp con- 
teſt, the occaſion whereof was this: 

The king deſigning to give in Commendam 
a vacant church, it was diſputed in the court 
of common-pleas, not only whether the 
king might give a Commendam to a biſhop, 
either before or after the conſecration, but 
alſo whether Commendams were to be granted 
without neceſſity. The chief juſtice of the 


be decided, deſired to have it farther argued 
by all the judges, as is uſually done in nice 
points. The king, who was at Royſton, be- 
ing informed of it, commanded his attorney- 

eneral Bacon, to ſignify by letters to all the 
judges, that they ſhould defer the determina- 
tion of the affair till his return. Notwith- 
ſtanding this order, the judges met and ar- 


rules all 


at court. 


Weldon. 


Diſpute 
between 
the king 
and the 
judges 
concern- 
ing the 
preroga- 


2 5 . dive. 
common-pleas finding the caſe difficult to Camden's 


Annals. 


gued the caſe. After which, they unani- 


moully ſigned a writing, declaring they could 
not obey the king's order, becauſe they were 


ſworn to have no regard to the king's orders 


or letters, in matters coneerning private per- 
ſons. The king, exaſperated at their pro- 
ceedings, wrote them, that it was not his in- 
tent to ſtop the courſe of juſtice, but, how- 
ever, he would not endure, that under pre- 
tence of determining caſes between private 


perſons, they ſhould attack the prerogative 


royal, or, That any perſon ſhould be al- 
« jowed to diſpute or argue on that head; 
that the argument drawn from their oath was 
impertinent, ſince the oath was enjoined by 
the kings, his predeceflors, only to prevent 
the importunities of ſuitors to the prince, and 


not to give the judges authority to determine 
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1616. in points of prerogative. He concluded with 

WY a peremptory command, not to proceed “ till 
they had conſulted him.” 

It muſt be obſerved, that in this letter, the 

king ſuppoſed two or three principles, which 

neither rhe judges, nor the generality of the 


nation did admit. The firſt, that no perſon 


had a right to 1 * concerning the extent of 
his prerogative, ſince the judges of the realm, 
being conſidered as middle perſons between 
the king and people, were alone to decide, 
and commonly did decide the queſtions on 
this head. Tue ſecond principle was, that 
the oath taken by the judges at their admit- 
tance into their office, was enjoined by the 
kings, his predeceſſors, to avoid the ſollicita- 
tions of ſuitors, whereas it was the common 
opinion that the power aſcribed to the judges 
to diſobey the king's letters, was given them 
by the whole nation repreſented in parliament. 
The third principle was, that nothing ought 
to be decided without conſulting him, that is 
to ſay, their determination was to be founded 
upon what he ſhould himſelf enjoin. People 
for the moſt part affirmed, the king would 
thereby eſtabliſh a new prerogative unheard 
of in England. : | 8 
The coun- The king being returned to London, ſent 
in favour primanded them ſeverely. He told them 
king. among other things, that ſince his acceſſion to 
Annals, the crown of England, he had obſerved that 
the counſellors at the bar, took the liberty to 
argue the extent of the prerogative royal, 
which on that pretence, was trampled upon, 
and it was the judges buſineſs to bridle this 
inſolence in their reſpe&ive courts. Then 
ſpeaking of the order he had ſent them, he 
imperiouſly told them, there was no reaſon 
that could excuſe their non-compliance. The 
king's manner of expreſſing himſelf terrified 
the judges, who choſe rather to give way: than 
reſiſt him to his face. Coke alone conſtantly 
maintained, that the king's order being con- 
trary to law, they were not to blame for re- 
fuſing to obey it. Whereupon the king ſaid 


cil decides for all the _ to the council-table, and re- 


with ſome emotion, whether they had done 


well or ill, he would not ſuffer his prerogat ive 
to be conteſted. In fine, the Macs Toke 
withdrawn, the council unanimouſly deter- 
15 mined the caſe in favour of the king. 

les beo This affair made great noiſe among the peo- 

p es mur- INE « 
murs, ple. They who were already prejudiced againſt 
the king, ſaid, it was evident he intended to 
reign with an abſolute power; that not only 
he contemned the determinations of the 
| judges, but would not ſo much as endure that 
his prerogative ſhould be argued, and pretend- 
ed to be ſole judge of the extent of his own 
authority; but others admired his courage 
in maintaining the prerogatives of the crown. 
Coke is It was not long before Coke felt the eſſects 
—— ou. of the king's wrath. The chief juſtice having 
on. brought a complaint in the ſtar-chamber 
againſt the lord chancellor Elleſmere, concern- 


He wrote Inſtitutes, or a Comment on Littleton, ſeveral volumes of Reports, &c. He is accuſed of diſcoverin 
too much paſſion and prejudice on the bench, and of actin 
ings at the tryal of Sir Walter Raleigh, ſhew, to his etern: 
ſon to death ; for there never was ſeen ſuch a heap of inſolence, and hard names. See State - tryals. 


which he wrote a book highly eſteemed, and 


al infamy, that he could at any time talk an innocent per- 


ing an order iſſued out of the court of chan- 1616: 
cery, and having loſt his cauſe, wherein he Wa 
was accuſed, 1: Of having wrongfully attacked 
the lord chancellor. 2. Of having, when at- 
torney-general, concealed a ftatute of 120001, 
due to the king from the late lord chancellor 
Hatton. 3. Of having ſaid in open court, 
that his majeſty was labouring to overthrow 
the common-law of England. 4. Of having 
behaved very inſolent to the king, in the caſe 

of Commendams. The lord treaſurer u 

braided him likewiſe before the council, for 
ſuffering his coachman to drive him bare- 
headed, a privilege not granted even to the 
lord chancellor himſelf, As the king was diſ- 

leaſed with him, this was ſufficient to turn 

im out of his place, which was given to Sir 

Henry Montague. Coke was extremely well 

verſed in the common laws of England, of 


e 


which is daily cited in the courts of juſtice, 
and the high court of parliament“. But as 
he was one of thoſe who ſuſpected the king 
of aſpiring to arbitrary power, and thought ĩt 
his duty to oppoſe it, he could not be agree- 
able to the court. 75: | 
Preſently after, the lord chancellor Elleſ- The lord 
mere being taken ſo ill, as to deſpair of being chancellor 
able to continue the functions of his office, SO 
deſired the king to confer it on another; but Park Y 
the king, without granting his requeſt, ſent Annals: 
for the ſeal, telling him, he would himſelf be 
his depury ; and, indeed, he kept the great 
ſeal till Elleſmere's death, which was not till 
March the next year. After that, Sir Francis Bacon is 
Bacon, attorney-general, was made lord- made lord 
keeper, and then chancellor. He was a man *<P*r- 
of great abilities, as appears in his works, but — 
a ſervile flatterer, cringing to thoſe who were 
in favour, and very haughty to ſuch as he 
believed he ſhould not want. | 
Prince Charles, the king's only ſon, was Prince 
created this year prince of Wales, with the Charles 
uſual ceremonies. The king thought of mar- *<=d 
. . , prince of 
rying him, but it was not eaſy to find a Wales. 
princeſs fit for him. There was never a Pro- Novem 4. 
teſtant princeſs of royal extractien in Europe, Act. Pub. 
and his father could not reſolve to marry him 
to any but a king's daughter. Several of his 
predeceſſors had not been fo difficult; but 
for his part, he was extremely nice on this oc- 
caſion. He would have thought it a diſpa- 
ragement to the prince, his ſon, to marry the 
daughter of any German prince. He choſe 
rather, contrary to all the rules of good 
policy, to ſeek him a wife in a houſe ſworn 
enemy to the Proteſtant religion, than to marry 
him to one of his own religion, who was 
not royally deſcended. This infatuation, if I 
may be allowed the expreſſion, is to be con- 
fidered as the ſource of the reſt of the occur- 
rences of this reign, and of all the vexations 
James had to endure, as well from foreigners 
as his own ſubjects. It may be farther added, 
that this made him better known than before, 


G the part of a pleader rather than a judge, His plea 


and 


* 


Book XVIII. 


1616. 


ww would have married his eldeſt fon prince from concerning himſelf in the war of Cle ves, 


He re- 


and in a manner not to his advantage. He 


Henry, to Anne of Auſtria, who afterwards 
eſpouſed Lewis XIII, king of France ; but 
having, at laſt, diſcovered, that the court of 
Spain carried on the negotiation only to amuſe 
him, he gave over his defign. The French 
king's marriage being ſolemniſed this year, 
16 in con ſent ambaſſadors to France and 


Spain to congratulate the two monarchs. The 
lord Hay, a Scotchman, was choſen for the 
French ambaſly *, and the lord Roſs for the 


Spaniſh. They had both orders to ſound the 
two courts concerning the prince of Wales's 


marriage, with the princeſs, eldeſt fiſter to 


Lewis XIII, or with the Infanta Maria, 
daughter to Philip III. The lord Hay quick- 
ly found, his negotiation would be fruitleſs, 


ſince the princeſs of France was already pro- 


miſed to the prince of Piedmont, ſon to the 
duke of Savoy. 


Whilſt theſe things were in agitation, and 


ſolves for before the lord Roſs's arrival in Spain, Sir 


Annals: 


James is 


. _ Digby, his majeſty's ambaſſador to Phi- 


p III, wrote to the king, that the duke of 
Lerma had made an overture of a marriage 
between the Infanta Maria and the prince of 


Wales, and deſired private inſtructions on that 


head. He adviſed him, however, not to break 
off the negotiation with France, for fear the 
duke of Lerma's offer thould be an artifice to 
render him ſuſpec̃ted to the Proteſtants. James 
could the leſs doubt of Digby's ſuſpicion being 
well grounded, as Sir Dudley Carleton, his 
ambaſſador at the Hague, had told him, that 
to weaken the good intelligence between him 
and the ſtates-general, a report was ſpread, 
that the prince of Wales's marriage with the 
Infanta of Spain was on foot, and now far 
advanced. But he took no notice of this in- 
telligence ; on the contrary, he ſent orders to 
Sir John Digby to begin the. negotiation with 
Spain. At the ſame time, Don Diego di Sar- 
mientos, count Gondemar, the Spaniſh ambaſ- 
ſador in England, received a commiſſion to 
treat with the king concerning the marriage. 
After James had taken this reſolution, he 


amuſed by could not conceal his extreme deſire to accom- 


the court 


Nachw. 


pliſh this marriage. Hence he gave occaſion 
to the Spaniard, who had then no deſign to 
treat ſeriouſly of this affair, to feign that he 
1 wiſhed to conclude it to his ſatiſ- 

tion, and to draw from his readineſs, con- 


ſiderable advantages for the houſe of Auſtria 


and the Catholick religion. By means of this 
ſame deſire it was, that count Gondemar, a 
man of great abilities, ſo inſinuated himſelf 
into the king's favour, that for many years he 
cauſed him to do almoſt whatever he pleaſed, 


by e him in fear that the marriage would 
mi 


carry, if the Spaniſh court was not mana- 
ged. We may judge of the policy of that 


court, by the length of this negotiation, which 


was made to laſt ſeven years. At firſt, the 


The Reign of JAMES I. 


Spaniard intended only to hinder king James 1616; 


and affiſting the Proteſtant princes ; but after- 
wards, a more important affair made it his in- 
tereſt more than ever to amuſe the king of 
—_— and to keep him at a bay. 


rtainly James's conduct, who in ſome The king's | 
men's opinion paſſes for the Solomon of his firange 
age, was very extraordinary. Under colour conduct. 
0 


being at peace with all the world, he med- 
dled not with any foreign affairs. He beheld, 
without concern, France openly labouring the 


deſtruction of the Huguenots, and the houſe 


of Auſtria forming projects to enſlave all Eu- 
rope, and daily increaſing in power, to the juſt 
dread of the reſt of the ſtates, and eſpecially 


the Proteſtant. Moreover, he expreſſed a 
ſtrong deſire to be allied to that houſe, by a 


marriage which could not but be prejudicial 
to the eſtabliſned religion of England. In 
ſhort, if his management at home be examin- 


ed, the capacity, the great wiſdom he thought 


himſelf bleſſed with will no where appear. 


Without any war upon his hands, he had 
conſumed immenſe ſums, and alienated almoſt 


all the crown- lands, to enrich a dozen ot Eng- 
liſh and Scotch favourites, who had never 


done him any conſiderable fervice. The earl 


of Somerſet had, before his diſgrace, amaſſed 
200,000 pounds in money, plate and jewels, 


beſides 19,000 pounds a year in land, tho' he 
had been but five years in favour. The carl 
of Salisbury, younger ſon to the lord Burleigh, 


who had no eſtate but what he derived from 
the crown, had left his ſon as rich as any peer 


in the kingdom. The earl of Northamprogg, . - 
younger brother of the late duke of Norfolk, 


had built a ſtately palace in London, ſince cal- 
led Northumberland-houſe, and left a vaſt in- 
heritance to his nephew the earl of Arundel, 


tho' he had little or nothing from his family. 


The earl of Suffolk, youngeſt ſon to the duke 
of Norfolk, had built a country ſeat, which 
colt above 200,000 pounds, and he did not, 
as may be judged, expend his whole ſubſtance 
on this ſtructure. The duke of Lenox, the 
earl of Dunbar, the lord Hay, had remitted 
great ſums into Scotland, and Sir Henry Rich, 


afterwards earl of Holland, tho a younger ſon, 


had found means to raiſe an immenſe eſtate. 
Amidſt all theſe favourites fo rich and pow- 


erful, the king was in extreme want, conti- 


nually giving more than he could afford, and 
running into needleſs expences, without ever 


regulating his treaſury. To all this was added 


a new favourite, who being no leſs greedy than 
the reſt, was alſo to be inriched, and had a 
numerous kindred, whom he did not mean to 
leave in want. Another effect of the King's 
great wiſdom was, to quarrel with his parlia- 


ment, in ſupport of a prerogative which he 


would have carried higher than any of his pre- 
deceflors, and thereby put himſelt under a ne- 
ceſſity of uſing means to raiſe money, which 


* This was one of the moſt magnificent ambaſſies recorded in Hiſtory. Among other things, the lord Hay, at his 

8 entry into Paris, had his horſe ſhod with ſilver ſhoes {lightly racked on; and when he came over-againſt hou- 

es or balconies, where 2 or beauties, of eminency were, bis horſe prancing in humble reverence, flung his 
ſurroundi 


ſhoes away, which the 
tacked them on; which laſted till he came 


mob ſcrambled for; then one of his train, out of a velvet bag took others, and 
13 the next troop of grandees. Wilſon. ä 


could 
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1616. 


He gives 
up the 

Ca utciona- 
ry- tou ns 


for the 
third part 


of What is 
due to 


him. 


Coke. 


The HISTORY f ENGLAND. 


could not but alienate from him the love of 


his people. Laſtly, let us add his weakneſs 


in ſuffering himſelt always to be ſo governed by 
his favourites, that he could not, or would not, 
ſee but with their eyes. At the time I am 
now ſpeaking of, his cabinet- council conſiſted 
ſolely of the new favourite, a young man with- 
out experience, thro* whoſe hands never any 
affair of moment had paſſed, and who, not- 
withſtanding, thought himſelf the molt able 
man in the kingdom. The earl of Suffolk 
was more verſed in affairs, tho' he was never 
counted a great genius ; but he was now upon 
the decline of his favour, Villiers being far 
from ſupporting the earl of Somerſet's father- 
in-law, Bacon, lord-keeper, was well verſed 
in the laws of the land, and capable of giving 
good advice; but he made it his whole ſtudy 
to adapt himſelf to the king's humour, and 
make his court to the favourite. 

The only affair which then employed the 
king and his miniſters, was to find money, 
and in plenty too, otherwiſe the king would 
have led a fad life. But all means ſeemed to 
have been exhauſted, and a parliament could 
not ſaſely be called, the wound of the impri- 
ſoned members being ſtill too freſh to hope it 
was yet cloſed, In the interim, the treaty of 
the prince of Wales's marriage with the In- 
fanta, procured the king an unexpected ſup- 
ply. Queen Elizabeth had ſettled, with the 
ſtates of the United-Provinces, the arrears they 
owed her, amount ing to 8,000,000 of florins. 
This ſum was due to James, as Elizabeth's 
ſucceſſor. The ſtates would have paid the debt 
long lince, had they not found their account 


in remaining debtors to England, becauſe they 


thereby engaged that kingdom to ſupport them. 
But after the 12 years truce was concluded, 
the face of affairs was altered. The ſtares no 
longer wanted the king's protection, and be- 
{ides, he held in their provinces, places which 
gave him opportunity ro treat them with 
haughtineſs, as he had done in the affair of 
Vorſtius. It was, therefore, time for them to 
recover theſe places, ſince they had not the 
ſame intereſt now to leave them in the King's 
hands, when their dread of Spain was very 
much leſſened by the truce. But the ſum they 


were to pay was fo conſiderable, that they 


waited a favourable opportunity to procure 
them ſome abatement. This opportunity of- 
tering not till the preſent year 1616, they em- 
braced it more eagerly, as they were under an 
urgent neceſſity to withdraw their towns from 
the Engliſh. The king treating of his ſon's 
marriage with the Infanta, it was to be feared, 
the reſtitution of theſe towns, to which the 
Spaniards laid claim, would be one of the arti- 
cles of the marriage treaty, eſpecially as a 
clauſe in the treaty of 1604, between England 
and Spain, gave them juſt cauſe to fear. On 
the other hand, the preſent juncture was fa- 
vourable to them, becauſe the king's coffers 
were quite empty, and there was no likelihood 
of his venturing to call a parliament, by rea- 
ſon of the people's diſcontent. All the diffi- 


culty, therefore, was, to order it ſo, that the 
offer of reſtoring the towns ſhould come from 
the king himſelf, becauſc, in that caſe, the 
ſtates might pretend inability to pay ſo large a 
ſum, and that would naturally lead to a nego- 
tiation for an abatement of the debt. So, to 
bring the king to this point, they ceaſed for a 
time to pay x Þ garriſons of the places in poſ- 
ſeſſion of the Engliſh ; tho), till then, they had 


1616. 


WY 


punctually executed the treaty which obliged 


them to pay them. The garriſons complained, 
and the ftates, without however refuſing pay- 
ment, found ſeveral pretences to defer it. This 
delay conſtrained the Engliſh forces, who were 
without money, to apply to the king, who 
was not in condition to fatisfy them. He 
complained to the ſtares, who anſwered with 
great moderation, inſiſting upon the ill-ſtate 
of their affairs, by reaſon of their vaſt expence 
during the war. In ſhort, this affair did not 
end, and the Engliſh garriſons ſtill remained 
without pay. At laſt, Caron, the Dutch en- 
voy in England, intimated as of himſelf, to 
ſome one of the miniſters, that he believed, if 
the king would offer to reſtore the towns in 
his poſſeſſion, the ſtates would do their utmoſt 
to diſcharge the whole debt, by borrowing mo- 


ney at a high intereſt, This intimation pro- 


duced the deſired eſſect. The king having no 


money, and ſeeing a near proſpect of drawing 
from the ſtares a large ſum, which the cour- 
tiers had already devoured in their thoughts, 
readily determined to ſurrender the cautionary 
towns. Purſuant to this reſolution, he wrote 
to the ſtates, © That he knew them to be his 
« good friends and confederates, both in point 
c of religion and policy, therefore he appre- 
« hended not the leaſt fear of difference be- 
« tween them; in contemplation whereof, if 
« they would have their towns again, he 
« would willingly ſurrender them.” Upon this 
letter, they ſent penſtonary Barnevelt to the 
king, who ſo artfully managed this affair, that 
they were diſcharged for 2,728000 florins, in 
lieu of 8, ooo, ooo, which they had promiſed to 
pay to Elizabeth, beſides 18 years intereſt. By 
this agreement, the cautionary towns were 
delivered to the ftates the 14th of June, 
1616. | 

They who were not pleaſed with the court, 
greatly cenſured this treaty, which robbec. the 
crown of r e of the advantage of holdin 


Reflections 
to the 
king's diſ- 


the United-Provinces in a ſort of ſubjection. It advantage. 


was faid, that indeed Elizabeth was bound to 
reſign theſe places, upon payment of the ſums 
ſhe had advanced ; but there was no neceſlity 


to reſtore them for much leſs; that there was 


the leſs occaſion to haſten this reſtitution, as 
the garriſons were not maintained by the 
crown; and if the ſtates neglected to perform 
their agreement with the queen, the King 
ſhould have made them ſenſible they had not 
done it with impunity. "Theſe things were 
not for the king's honour, and his proceedings 
on this occaſion could at moſt but confirm to 
him the title of pacifick, which he affected a- 
bove all others. But it was much worſe, when 


* Gondemar is ſaid to tell king James in raillery, “ That he was the wiſeſt prince in Chriſtendom, to make privy- 


56 counſellors {age at the age of 21, which his maſter, the king of Spain, could not do till 60, Sir E. Peyton, | 


it 


Boox XVIII. 
1616. it vas ſeen in a very ſhort ſpace, that the mo- 
R ney paid by the ſtates was vaniſhed, without 
a poſſibility to gueſs what was become of it. 


The King had paid none of his debts ; the na- 
vy was ſuffered to decay, for want of money to 


repair it; and nothing had been ſent to his ar- 


my in Ireland, which had not received one 


peny for ſeveral years, and whoſe wants had 


ferved for pretence to treat with the ſtates. 
The lor At length, it was diſcovered, that the lord 
treaſurer ᷣ treaſurer Suffolk had converted to his own uſe 
accuſed of good part of the money received from the cau- 


— tionary towns. 'The favourite miſſed not this 
opportunity to tuin a man, whom he could not 


Wilſon, 


law to the earl of Somerſet. The lord trea- 
ſurer was therefore accuſed in the ſtar-cham- 
ber, of ſundry miſdemeanors in the exerciſe of 


his office, and eſpecially of having kept for 


himſelf great parr of the money received of the 
Hollanders. Sir Edward Coke, who was re- 
ſtored to his place, or had another, was his ac- 
cuſer. He aggravated his miſdemeanors, his 
extortions, his miſmanagement of the King's 
treaſures, his boldneſs to apply them to his 
own uſe, the corruptions of his counteſs, who 
took bribes with both hands, the artitices of 
his deputy Bingley , to enſnare ſuch as had 
buſineſs with his maſter. After that, he ci- 
ted many precedents of treaſurers, who in for- 
mer reigns had been puniſhed tor {lighter 
_ crimes than thoſe of the earl of Suffolk, and 
ſhewed the dangerous conſequences reſulting 
from the ill adminiſtration of the treaſurerſhip, 
when it was not managed by uncorrupt perſons. 
It the lord treaſurer had caſt himſelf upon the 
king's mercy, he would have been eaſily ac- 
quitted ; but he ſtrove to juſtify himſelf, and 
not doing it to the ſatisfaction of his judges, 
he was fined 30,000 popnds, and condemned 
to impriſonment during the king's pleaſure, 
and Bingley was fined 2000. Till the king 
ſhould make choice of a treaſurer, that office 
was executed by commiſſioners, the firſt of 
whom was Sir Henry Montague, the favou- 
rite's creature. . 
Other The earl of Suffolk was not the only ſacri- 
changes at fice to Villiers's policy, who by degrees re- 
court. moved Somerſet's creatures. Sir John Bennet, 
judge of the prerogative court, was turned out, 
and fined 20,000. Sir Henry Yelverton, the 
king's attorney, alſo loſt his place, as well as 
ſeveral others whom it is needleſs to mention. 
Secretary Winwood dying about this time, 
Sir Robert Naunton, a Proteſtant, and Sir 
George Calvert, a Papiſt, were made ſecre- 
taries. — 9 
The king The tranquillity enjoyed by the king, might 
ever full have been deemed perfect, if the fear of his 
of his pre- 2 : | had . 
rogative, Prerogative's being attacked, had not conti- 
nually diſturbed his repoſe. In vain did he 
preach and advance his principles upon all oc- 
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conſider as his friend, ſince he was father- in- 


2555 
caſions, he had the misfortune to be regarded 1616 
by none but his courtiers and immediate de- 
pendants. For this reaſon he durſt not call a 
parliament, knowing the commons did not al- 

low of his maxims. He ſeems to have thought 

it pure ignorance in the Engliſh, and that by 

a frequent repetitibn of the ſovereign's prero- 

gatives, he ſhouid, at length, ſuccecd in con- 

vincing them of the truth of his principles. 

This he took occaſion to do in June this year, 

in a ſolemn aſſembly held in the ftar-chamber. 

on pretence of making known his detign to 

correct certain abuſes crept into the courts of 

juſtice, He made a very long ſpeech, full of 


diviſions and ſubdiviſions, according to his 


cuſtom, and took for his text theſe words ot 
Pſalm lxxii. 1. © Give thy judgments to the 
“ king, O God, and thy righteouſneſs ro the 
« king's. ſon.” b 
He begins with fayins, © The literal ſenſe The 1ine's 
ol theſe words runs upon David and Solo- ſpecch 1 
mon, godly and wiſe; the myſtical upon the ftar- 
“ God and Chriſt, juit and righteous; and trom amber 
this imitation all governments, eſpecially 7 
* monarcbics, have been eſtabliſhed. Kings 
* fit in the throne of God, and thence all 
judgment is derived, from the king to the 
e magiſtrates, not privative but cumulative. 
“So by the counſel of Jethro to Moſes, the 
judges were deputed for eaſier queſtions, 
the more profound left to Moſcs; and in 
this manner all Chriſtian kings govern, 
whereby appears the near conjunction be- 
<«« tween God and the king upward, and the 
king and the judges downward ; the king 
to ſettle the law of God, and his judges to 
“interpret the law of the king.“ ; | 
Then he tcaches the judges their duty in 
adminittring juſtice ; and after dwelling upon 
many common places, he proceeds to the li- 
mits preſcribed them: «-Incroach not upon 


the prerogative ; deal not in diflicult que- 


ce ſtions, before you conſult with the king and 
« council, tor fear of wounding the king thic* 
« the ſides of a private perſon.” Whereupon 
he takes occaſion to commend fone of the 
judges for rebuking the popular humour of 
certain pleaders at the bar, who meddled with 
ſuch matters. That which concerns (ſays 


he) the myſtery of the king's power, is not 


ec lawiul to be diſputed; for that is to wade 
« into the weakneſs of princes, and to take a- 
« way the myſtical reverence that belongs to 
« thoſe who {it in the throne of God **.” 
After having fun through, and given his 
opinion concerning the ſeveral courts ot judi- 
cature, he goes on, „It is the duty ot judges 
ce to puniſh ſuch as ſcek to deprave the king's 
« courts, and therefore it was an odious and 
c inept ſpeech in Weſtwinſter-hall, to fay, 
ce that a P:zmunire lay agai:.| the court af 
c chancery. I mean not that the chaucety 


i Sir John Bingley was one of the tellers of the exchequer. Sir Francis Bacon, in his ſpcech upon his occafion, 
Wittily obſerves, that the counteſs of Suffolk kept the ſhop, and Sir John Bingley, her officer, cried, What do you 


lack? Wilſon, 


** He farther ſays, The abſolute prerogative of the crown is no ſubject for the tongue of a lawyer, nor is 
© Jawful to be diſputed. It is atheifm and blaſphemy to diſpute what God can do: Good Chriſtians content them- 


é ſelves with his revealed will. 


So it is preſumption and high contempt in a ſubject to diſpute What a king can 


r door ſay, that a king cannot do this or that, but reſt in that which is the king's revealed will in bis law,” 


King James's Works. 
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1616. ſhould exceed its limits, © but the king on- 


ly is to correct it, and none elſe ;” and there- 

ore I was greatly abuſed in that attempt; 
and for that reaſon commanded, that no man 
hereafter preſume to ſue a Præmunire againſt 
cc that court.“ 


He ſpeaks aſterwards of the ſtar-chamber, 


(K 
cc 
cc 


and ſays, “ As a ſtar is a glorious creature, 


cc 


next in place to the angels; ſo this court is 
the moſt glorious of all courts, conſiſting of 
privy-counſellors, judges, peers of the realm, 
and bilhops, and conſequently the learning 
© of both divine and human law, the expe- 
cc rience and practice of government, are con- 
joined together in the proceedings of this 
* court; adding, I have laboured to gather 
© articles like an Index expurgatorius of no- 
cc velties crept into the law; look to Plow- 


den's caſes, and if you find it not there, 
« away with it.” 


cc 


ce 


Then he addreſſes himſelf to the auditory, 


and gives them advice with reſpect to the 
law-ſuits that were carrying on in the ſeveral 
courts. He chiefly adviſes them in their pleas, 
« Nat to preſume to meddle with things a- 
« oainſt the king's prerogative or honour ; it 
ce they do, the judges will puniſh them; and 
« jn caſe the judges do not, he muſt puniſh 
ce both them and the judges. Plead not, con- 
te tinues he, upon new Puritanical ftrains, that 

make all things popular, but keep you 
c within the antient limits of pleas.” 

In ſpeaking of recuſants, that is, thoſe who 
refuſed to be of the church of England, he 


cc 


| ſays, There are three ſorts; the firſt are 
cc 


A remark 
on this 
ſpeech, 


they, who inforced by law, come now and 
« then to church; theſe are formal to the 
« Jaw, but falſe to God . The ſecond ſort 
te are they that have their conſcience miſled, 
and, therefore, refuſe to come to church, 
but otherwiſe live as peaceable ſubjeEts f. 
The third fort are practiſing recuſants, 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


cc of their opinion, theſe are men of pride and 


cc preſumption **. He adds, I can love the 
ce perſon of a Papiſt ſo born and bred, but an 
« apoſtate Papiſt I hate; ſuch deſerve ſevere 
« puniſhment. I confeſs I am loth to hang a 
« prieſt only for his religion, and faying maſs ; 
but if they refuſe the oath of allegiance, I 
« leave them to the law.” _ | 
He concludes his long ſpeech with exhortin 

the judges to countenance the clergy againt 


the Papiſts and Puritans, adding, God and the 
king will reward their zeal. 


cc 


Ir is eaſy to obſerve, as well in this as in 


the king's other ſpeeches in publick, and on 
ſundry occaſtons, three principal deſigns which 
he had ever in view. The firſt was, to eſta- 


biiſh the prerogative royal according to his 


own principles. The ſecond, to intimate, that 
the Papiſts were not to be moleſted, provided 
they lived peaccably, and took the oath of al- 
legiance. The third was, to expreſs his ha- 
tred of the Puritans, and to create the ſame 


* Theſe were the Presb 
Engiand. Rapin. 


who force their ſervants and tenants to be 


averſion for them in the people. But it would 1616. 

be a great miſtake, to aſcribe this hatred to \y 

their refuſing to allow of the ſurplice, the croſs 

in baptiſm, — at the communion. Theſe 

were not the things that rendered them odious 

in his ſight. He fancied their principles with 

reſpect to church- government, led them to be 

enemies to monarchy. For this reaſon, all ar- 

guments againſt the extent of the royal prero- 

gative ſeemed to him to be founded on Puri- 

tanical principles. 4 | 
On the 27th of Auguſt the king created Sir viliers ;, 

George Villiers, baron of Whaddon and viſ- made earl 

count Villiers, and on the iſt of January fol- of Buck - 

lowing, he was made earl of Buckingham. insham. 
In the beginning of the year 1617, arrived gte, 

in England Marco Antonio de Dominis, arch- An ac- i 

biſhop of Spalato in Dalmatia, who was come count of 

to profeſs the Proteſtant religion in the com- Io arch- 

munion of the church of England. As he was e 

a man advanced in years, and very corpulent, Willen. 

it was readily believed, no other motive but 

that of religion and conſcience could have in- 

duced him to undertake ſo long a voyage, and 

quit his archbiſhoprick. He preached and 

wrote againſt the Romiſh religion, and, at 

length, was preferred to the maſterſhip of the 

Savoy, and the deanery of Windſor. After 

{ome years itay in England he ſuffered himſelf 

to be gained by count Gondemar, the Spaniſh 

ambaſſador, with the hopes of a cardinal's cap, 

if he would go to Rome, and publickly abjure 

the Proteſtant religion. This man, upon the 

brink of the grave, being ſeduced by Gonde- 

mar's promiſe, went to Rome, and abjured the 


. 
n 
* 


religion he had embraced in England, after 


which, inſtcad of being a cardinal, he was 
thrown into a dungeon in the 1nquiſition, 
where he died, and notwithſtanding his abju- 
ration, his body was publickly burnt. 

I have ſeveral times mentioned the king's The irs. 4 
averſion to the Puritans, whoſe government, i cept 
which came very near the republican, was di- the Scots 
rectly contrary to the principles he was labour- to conform 
ing to eſtabliſh. Ever ſince his coming to Eng- to the 
land, he had kept the Puritans fo low, that it _ 
was not in their power to give him any diſtur- Win,” | 
bance. But the church of Scotland was ſtill 
Presbyterian, to his great mortification. In- 
deed, epiſcopacy was not entirely ſuppreſſed in 
that kingdom; bur it was in ſuch a ſtate, that 
the biſhops had no manner of juriſdiction. The 
ſeveral presbyteries and the general-aflembly 
of the clergy, had engroſſed the whole eccleſia- 
{tical authority, and left the biſhops only an 
empty name without power. There were al- 
ſo many other points wherein the Scottith 
church differed from the Engliſh, ſo that Purt- 
taniſm triumphed in Scotland, at the time it 
was looked upon in England as a fort of rebel- 
lion. James had, therefore, reſolved to pat 
the church of Scotland upon the ſame foot with 
that of England; but perceiving, that to com- 
pel the Scots ail at once to a perfect conformi- 


ty wich the Engliſh church, would be too dif- 


yterians, of whom ſeveral made vo ſeruple to be preſent at the ſervice of the church of 


+ Theſe were the Papiſts, who were willing to ſwear allegiance, Rapin. 


#* Theſe were the zealous and furious Papiſts. Rapin. 


ficult 
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ficult an undertaking, he meaut to lead them 
to it by degrees. Purſuant to this project, he 
had now ſent to the general aſſembly of the 
kirk certain articles, which he deſired might 
be inferred into the canons of the church. 
Theſe articles were: 5 

1. For the future, the holy communion 
ſhonld be received kneeling. 


2. The euchariſt ſhould not be denied to 


the ſick, with three or four perſons to com- 
municate with them. | 


3. Chriſtmas, Eaſter, Aſcenſion-day, and 


Whit-ſunday, ſhould be —_ as holy-days, 


and the preachers ſhould make choice oftexts 
ſuitable to the occaſion. 
4. Confirmation ſhould be practiſed after 
this manner; when the childeren were eight 


years old, the miniſters ſhould catechize them, 


and then the biſhops in their viſitations ſhould 


bleſs them with prayer for God's grace, and 
the giſts of the Holy Ghoſt. . 
As to this laſt article, the king did not de- 
ſire that confirmation ſhould be received in 
Scotland, as practiſed in the church of Eng- 
land, becauſe he was not fully convinced of 
its uſefulneſs. But as the buſineſs concerned 
one of the epiſcopal funEtions, he would chat 


the bithops ſhould have ſomething, at leaſt, 


He meets 
with op- 
poſition. 
Spotiſw. 


to do in it, | | 

The king's deſign being to compaſs his ends 
by degrees, he had ſelected theſe four articles 
as leaſt liable to give offence to the miniſters, 


in order to leave them without excuſe in caſe 


they rejected them. The general aſſembly 


of the Scottiſh church, perceiving the king's 
view, declared, if the churches of England and 


Scotland differed only in theſe four articles, 
they might be received for peace-lake ; but 
as they were innovations alben of produ- 
cing a perfect union, there was no neceſſity of 
inſert ing them among the canons. The king 


offended with this refuſal, reſolved to com- 


pel the Scots, not only to receive theſe four 
articles, but alſo many more which he had 


not thought fit to meddle with at firſt, be- 


ing perſuaded he had a right, by vertue of 
his royal authority, to impoſe upon his peo- 


ple of Scotland, the religion which to him 


He takes a 
journey 
into Scot- 
land. 
Spotiſw. 
Annals, 


ſeemed the beſt. To this purpoſe, he reſolv- 
ed to go in perſon to Scotland, under colour 
of viſiting his native country, where he had 
not been theſe 14 years. 


Before his departure, he ordered a pro- 


clamation to be publiſhed in Scotland, wherein 
he ſaid, he was going to viſit his old Kingdom, 
e not to alter the civil and eccleſiaſtical ſtate, 
« bur to reform certain abuſes in the church 
« and common-wealth.” Ar the ſame time, 
he ſent beforehand ſome officers of his houſ- 
hold, all Engliſh, with orders to adorn his 
chapel at Edinburgh in the ſame manner as 
that at Whitehall ; and theſe men forgot not 
to carry with them ſome pictures and even 
ſtatnes of the apoſtles. As ſoon as they be- 
gan to adorn the chapel, the people of Edin- 
burgh exclaimed at the fight, ſaying, © ima- 
e ges were begun to be introduced, and the 
© maſs would quickly follow. | 

The king being come to Berwick, pro- 
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according to cuſtom. To conceal his real de- He treats 


ente to name others, after he had made 


not reſiſt him to his face, he obtained what- 


an article, after whichthere was nothing more article 


_ © whatſoever his majeſty ſhould determine in 


. tion of the commiſſioners, their church was go- 2 


ſoon as he had it in his hands, he would have 


coming out and hearing the occaſion of the 


the poor man, all in fright, fell on his knees 


rogued the parliament of Scotland, to open it 16 HO 
himſelf, as he did indeed with a long ſpeech, www 


ſign, he propoſed ſeveral things, among whicli 8 
he did not forget the article concerning reli- havghti- 
gion, the only point he was ſeriouſſy labour- neſs. 
ing. He contented himſelf, at firſt, with re- Spotiſw. 
quiring, that a certain number of commiſſion- 

ers ſhould be appointed to examine and ſettle 

the affairs of religion. The parliament con- 
ſenting to his demand, the king ſtaid not for 

the parliament's nominating the commiſſion- 

ers, but choſe them himſelf, and appointed 

the lord chancellor, the lord treaſurer, and the 

the clerk of the rolls, who were all three his 
creatures. Bur as the parliament ſcrupled to 

ſtand to this nomination, he fell into a violent 


paſſion, thinking it very ſtrange they ſhould 


nown his pleaſure. In ſhort, as they durſt 


ever he pleaſed. 
Theſe commiſſioners immediately ſettled He gets an 


to be examined. The article was, That wr 


Bo | gives him 
the external government of the church, power. 


* with the advice of the archbiſhops, biſhops, Spotiſw. 
and a competent number of the miniſtery, 
e ſhould have the ftrength of a law.” The 
king himſelf had dictated this article, © not 
(aid he) that I am againit the advice of 

the grave and learned miniſters, bat to be 
over-ruled, as in your former general aſ- 
ſemblies, I will never agree; the biſhops 
muſt rule the miniſters, and the king go- 
vern both in matters not repugnant to God's 
law.“ Thus the king plainly ſhewed, that 
ſince his acceſſion to England, he claim- 
ed in Scotland a greater authority than be- 
fore. 8 | 

In the interim, the miniſters in and about A pro- 
Edinburgh, perceiving that by the prevarica- ketten 
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1 . . this arti- 
ing to be overthrown, ſince the king was im- de. 


powered to make what alterations he pleaſed, Spotiſw: 
met together toconſult how to prevent it. 'They 
found no other remedy than a proteſtation 
againſt the article paſſed by the commiſſion- 
ers; and when they had drawn it, they com- 
mitted it to one Hewet, to preſent it to the 
king. Hewet being come into his majeſty's 
anti- chamber, in order to execute his commiſſi- 
on, the archbiſhop of St. Andrews civilly ac- 
coſted him, detiring to ſee the proteſtat ion; 
which the miniſter readily ſhewed him. As 


— — 


—— 
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put it in his pocket, but Hewet ſeiſed the 
paper, which could not be done without 
making ſome noiſe. Upon which the king 


buſtle, ſpoke ſo roughly to the miniſter, that 


and begged pardon, proteſting never more to wee 
meddle in the aftair. ons Le. 


: : munlters 
But tho rhe king had obtained what he and makes 


wanted of the commiſſioners, he found, how- harſh +- 
ever, he ſhould never atrain his ends with- ous to 

1 PR. 5 chem. ö 
out the conſent of the miuiſters, 1 Sate, 
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their proteſtation was publick, and many co- 


pies, which continually in creaſed, were already 


diſperſed. He addreſſed therefore to the 
biſhops, an order to ſnmmon the miniſters to 
meet on the loth of July, at St. Andrew's, 
where he would come and ſpeak to them in 
perſon. The miniſters obeying the ſummons, 


the king called them all ro witneſs his great 


care of the church of Scotland, as well before, 
as ſince his acceſſion to the crown, adding, he 
expected, however, no thanks for his zeal 
for the true worſhip of God, and for main- 
taining good order in the church. Then he 
told them, that betore he departed for Scot- 
land, he had ſent them four articles to be in- 
ſerted in their canons, which were rejected, 
and yet he was ſilent; that having lately de- 


ſired, it might be declared, that by vertue of 


his prerogative, he had power to make eccle- 
ſiaſtical laws, they mutinied and proteſted 


againſt him; however, he was very willing 
to paſs by all theſe, with many other, affronts, 
received at their hands. But now, continued 
he, © the errand for which I have called you, 


c js to know your reaſons, why this ſame 


They de- 
mand an 
aſſembly- 
general. 
Spotiſw. 


«© power ought not to be admitted. I mean not 
c todo any thing againſt reaſon ; and on the 
« other part my demands being juſt and reli- 
« gjous, you muſt not think that I will be re- 
c fuſed, or relitted.? He ſpoke theſe laſt 
words knitting his brows, and looking at 
them, ſays the author of the Annals, with a 
majeſtical and ſtern eye, which made them all 
fall down on their knees. Then continuing 
his ſpeech, he ſaid, “ Ir is a power innate, 
« and a ſpecial prerogative which we that are 


« Chriſtian kings have, to order and diſpoſe 


© of external things in the policy of the 
« church, as we by advice of our biſhops 


« ſhall find moſt fitting. And, firs, for your 


« approving or diſapproving, deceive not 
« you ſelves, I will never regard it, unleſs 
<« you bring me a reaſon which 1 cannot an- 
„ 5 

The miniſters ſeeing how peremptory the 


king was, deſired leave to confer among them 


ſelves. Their requett being granted, they 
returned in a few hours, with a petition for a 
general aſſembly, that what his majeſty pro- 
poſed might be received with common con- 
fent. © Ay, fays the king, but what aſſu- 
« rance have I of their conſenting ?” Where- 
upon ſome of them ſaid, they ſaw no reaſon 
to the contrary. © Bur, ſays the king, if 


the general aſſembly be ot another mind, 


A 


4 


and your reaſon now be none of theirs then, 
c and the articles are rejected, my difficulty 
« will be the greater; for when I ſhall here- 
« after uſe my own authority in eſtabliſhing 
« them, I ſhall be pulpited a tyrant, and per- 
« ſecutor ; ye were wont to do ſo.” Then 
all cried out, that none durſt be ſo mad. 


„ Yet experience tells, ſays the king, that it 


He grants 
x atter- 
Wards. 


« hjath been ſo; therefore unleſs I be made 

« ſure, I will not give way to an aſſembly.” 
It was, however, eaſy to perceive, that 

without an aſſembly, the king could not poſ- 


ſibly compaſs his ends. Tho he ſhould have 
extorted the conſent of the miniſters then pre- 


of ENGLAND. 


ſent, it would have been to no purpoſe, ſince 161% 
they were not authoriſed, And it the king 
had cauſed theſe articles to be paſſed by an 
order flowing from his abſolute power, he 
ſhould have been firſt ſecure of the obedience 
of his ſubjects, or, at leaſt, of a ſufficient 
power to compel them, both which were 
equally difficult, not to ſay impracticable. So 
the king having conſidered the thing more 
maturely, agreed, at length, that a general 
aſſembly ſhould be held at St. Andrews in 
November. In this interval, Symſon the 


miniſter, who drew up and figned the pro- 


teſtation, was committed to Edinburgh-caſtle, 
and Catherwood, who carried letters to other 
miniſters to encourage them to adhere to it, 
was baniſhed. After this the king returns to 
England. | 7 | 
he general aſſembly, held at St. Andrews He is nor 
in November, reſolved to defer the reception ſatisfied 
of the four articles, till all the churches of the * = 
kingdom were formed of this affair; and then — 
ſeparated. The king was extremely incenſed, 
and looking upon this delay as a contempt ot 
his authority, ordered the payment of the 
miniſters ſtipends to be ſtopped for a year. 
But finding this only exaſperated people, and ie grants 
retarded his deſign, he gave leave, at length, another, 


that another general aſſembly ſhould be held wherein 


at Perth, on Auguſt the 25th the next year. be obtains 
And there, by fair or foul means, he obtained 3 
the churches conſent to the four articles. But : 
withal, he ſowed in Scotland the ſeeds of 
thoſe troubles, which diſtracted the kingdom 
in the following reign, and deprived the king, 
his ſon and ſucceſſor, both of crown and life. 
Thus, his zeal againſt the Puritans cauſed 
him to forſake the principles of equity and 
moderation, which he thought ſo reaſonable 
in the caſe of the Catholicks. He would not 
torce the conſcience of theſe, provided they 
lived like good ſubjects; but the Presbyte- 
rians were to ſubmit, tho' ever fo unwilling, 
to what he fhould think proper. What has 
been ſaid upon this ſubject, is taken almoſt” 
word for word out of the Annals, the author 
whereof cannot be ſuſpected of repreſenting 
things to the king's diſadvantage. | 

Before he left Scotland, the king made the Bucking- 
earl of Buckingham privy-counſellor of that ham is 


kingdom, as he had been ſo for ſome time in _ pri- 


England. Jeu 


: ſellor of 
hilt the king was returning to London, Scotland. 


he received a petition from ſome ſervants, A petition 
labourers, mechanicks, and other vulgar per- Preſented 
ſons, complaining, that they were debarred Oe | 
from dancing, playing, church-ales, in a — 
word, from all recreations on Sundays after creations 

divine ſervice. Whereupon it was ſuggeſted on Sunday. 
to the king, that the Puritans meant to per- 
ſuade the people, ſuch diverſions were con- 
trary to the regafd due to the Lord's- day. 
That theſe men went upon erroncous prin- 
ciptes, viz. that Chriſtians were obliged to 
keep the day of reſt with the ſame ſtrictneſs 
as the Jews, and therefore affected to call 
Sunday the Sabbath. This was a ſufficient 
inducement to the king to condemn the Puri- 
tannical ſcruple, and the rather, as he was 
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not himſelf very ſcrupleous in this point. A 
book, therefore, was publiſhed in his name, 


wherein he maintained by ſeveral arguments, 


that paſtimes on Sundays, after evening ſer- 
vice, were allowable, and withal, commanded 
that none ſhould be hindered or diſcouraged 
from any lawful recreations. 'This book made 
a great noiſe, neither was it exclaimed againſt 
by the Presbyterians alone. Many churchmen 
diſapproved of it, and particularly the lord- 
mayor of London, who, notwithſtanding the 
prohibition, commanded the king's own car- 
riages to be ſtopped, as they were paſſing 
thro” the city on a Sunday. Burt rhe king 
himſelf, regardleſs of theſe murmurs, and 
willing to ſupport what he had done, enjotned 
all miniſters to read his book publickly in 
their churches; and thoſe that refuſed were 
feverely puniſhed by the high-commiſſion. 
Some pretended, this order was a ſnare to ſur- 
priſe certain miniſters, who tho' Puritans, 
{crupled not to be of the church of England, 
and preach their doctrines there. 

Theſe were the moſt material affairs then 
in England. The king, as I ſaid, never con- 
cerning himſelf in any foreign matters, left the 
government of the kingdom to the care of his 
miniſters. The earl of Buckingham was the 
He ruled with an abſolute 


{way both in church and ſtate, diſpoſing of all 


places and preferments. If we may believe 
certain authors, he beſtowed nothing without 
money or a yearly penſion. As the king was 


always in want, the favourite was obliged to 
find means to maintain, and even enrich his 
numerous kindred, who flocked to court to 
partake of his greatneſs. Not to retuin to 


theſe matters, I ſhall ſay here at once, that 


the favourite's elder brother was made viſcount 
Purbeck ; his younger brother, carl of Angle- 
fea ; his mother, tho' a Papiſt, was created 
counteſs of Buckingham, without her hus- 
band's enjoying the ſame honour. Ina word, 
all his female relations were married into the 
richeſt and moſt noble families of the king- 
dom. The favourite's mother being a Papiſt, 
and ruling her ſon, who was properly of no 


religion, with the ſame eaſe as he himſelf go- 
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verned the king, it was not very ſtrange, the 
Papiſts conceived great hopes, and ſwarmed 
in the kingdom. The king gave himſelf little 
trouble about it. Provided a man took the 
oath of allegience, and was not Puritan, every 
thing elſe was indifferent to him. He was al- 
moſt wholly employed in his diverſions, and 
as he very frequently hunted, his admirers 
pretended he took thoſe times to conſider of 
the affairs of the government. 

I ſhall cloſe the events of the year 1617, 
with the fad cataſtrophy of Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh. He had been a priſoner 12 years, ever 
ſince his condemnation, during which time, 
he had employed himſelf in compiling his 
Hittory of the World. At laſt, he obtained 
his liberty, tho' without the king's pardon. 
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knight, &c. 
king granted the commiſſion with this limita- 


As his eſtate was all forfeited, and given to 
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the earl of Somerſet, he was very much em 


barraſſed when he came out of priſon. The 
court, where he was entirely unknown, was 
like a ſtrange country to him. For this rea- 
ſon, he formed a project of ſeeking his for- 
tune in diſtant climates. He had —_ 
traverſed the ſeas of America, and knew all 
the coaſts, particularly that of Guiana; day, 


it is ſaid, he ſet up marks to direct him again 


to a certain place, where was a gold mine, and 
that Keymis his old attendant, brought him 


from thence a piece of ore, which made him 


think the mine very rich. However this be, 
as he knew not where to lay his head, he 
found means to acquaint the king, that he 
knew of a very rich mine in America, ſrom 
whence he hoped to bring mountains of gold, 
if his majeſty would be pleaſed to grant him a 
private commiſſion. The mine lying in a 


country belonging to the Spaniard, it could 


not be ſeiſed without breaking the peace with 


Spain. Nevertheleſs, the king, tempted no. 


doubt with the golden hopes inſpired by Ra- 
leigh, granted him a commiſſion, directed to 
* Qur beloved and faithful Walter Raleigh, 
It was ſaid afterwards, the 


tion, that he ſhould not injure the ſubjects of 
Spain; but how was it poſſible to bring away 
gold from a mine belonging to the Spaniards, 
without doing them damage ? | 
However, Raleigh, by vertue of his com- 
miſſion, engaged ſeveral perſons in this pro- 


ject. He was ſupplied with money to fit out Howes, 


12 fail, and departed in Auguſt, 1617, in 
ſearch of the mine. At his arrival upon the 


coaſt of Guiana, he found not the marks he 


had left there, neither could he know again 


the place he thought to have fo well obſerved. 


He detached, however, his ſon, and captain 
Keymis, with five ſhips, to fail up the river 
Oroonoque as high as poſſible, in order to 
diſcover the mountain where the ſuppoſed 
mine lay. The mountain not appearing, the 
Engliſh landed, and putting the Spaniards to 
flight who oppoſed their defcent, purſued 
them to the town of St. Thomas, which the 

took and plundered. Sir Walter Raleigh's 
ſon was killed in the aſſault. Then leaving a 
garriſon in the place, they advanced farther 
into the country, without being able to find 
the ſo much deſired mine. At laſt, weary 
with ſearching, they returned to Sir Walter 
Raleigh, who finding himſelf diſappointed of 
his hopes, threatened Keymis with the king's 


indignation, and ſome days after, Keymis 


was found dead in his cabin. The ſailors, 
vexcd at this ill ſucceſs, loudly complained of 
their being drawn into a chimerical project, 
and compelled Sir Walter to fail back for 
England. When they arrived at Kinſale in 
Ireland, he would have perſuaded them to go 
with him into France; bur inſtcad of liſten- 
ing to his propoſal, they carried him againſt. 


Prince Henry uſed to ſay, That no other king but his father would keep ſuch a bird as Sir Walter Raleigh in a 


cage, i. e. in the tower. Coke. 
He was releaſed in 1615. 


Some ſay, that after the publiGtion of his Hiſtory, he petitioned the king, whoſe 


love to learning induced him now at laſt to grant Sir Walter Raleigh his liberty, Annals, 


Vol. II. 


B b b b | | his 
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c by expreſs words.“ 
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1617. his will to Plymouth, where he was arreſted 
Aw by the king's orders, and conveyed to the 


tower of London. 

During his abſcence, Don Diego de Sar- 
miento, count of Gondemar, the Spaniſh 
ambaſſador in England, making great com- 
plaints about Sir Walter's commiſſion, which 
was become publick, the king found no better 
way to appeaſe him, than by diſowning it, 
or, at leaſt, by aſſuring, that Raleigh had 
expreſs orders not to act againſt the Spaniards. 
Raleigh returning without gold, his cauſe 
was ſo much the worſe. Beſides, the ambaſ- 
ſador openly inſiſted upon his being puniſhed, 
and told the king, there was no other way to 
contime the treaty of the prince ot Wales's 
marriage with the Infanta. Wherefore the 
king determined, at _— to ſacrifice Ra- 
leigh to the Spaniard. But as he could not 
be tried upon his late expedition, for which 
he had a commiſſion in form, it was reſolved 
he ſhonld lofe his head, by vertue of the ſen- 
tence paſſed upon him fourteen years before. 
In vain did he 
wherein the king ſtiled him faithful ſervant, 
and gave him power of lite and death over 
thoſe who were under his command, was 
equivolent to a pardon. The judges told him, 
c That treaſon could not be pardoned but 
So, without being 


headed till called to an account for his late expedition, 
Oob. 29. it was ordered that the former ſentence ſhouid 
Rapin. be executed“. 


were not ſatisfied, many affirming, this maxim 
was falſe when carried too far, and that war 


often happens to be no leſs neceſlary than 
peace, for the welfare of a nation. It was 


diſliked, that the King ſhould let the Hol- 


plead that his commiſſion, 


alſo complained, that the king deſerted the 1618. 
cauſe of the Proteſtant religion, at a time MN 


when France, the emperor, king of Spain, 
and pope, were uſing their utmoſt endeavours 
to deſtroy it, and had but too much hopes of 
ſucceeding, ſince the defender of the faith re- 
mained unconcerned. The king's extreme 
jealouſy with reſpect to his prerogative, was 


another and great occaſion of diſcontent. It 


did not appear wherein this prerogative had 
been infringed; but it was thought very 
manifeſt, he intended to ſtretch it farther than 
any of his predeceſſors. It was conſidered, he 
had impriſoned ſeveral members of parlia- 
ment, ſolely for inſiſting in the houſe upon the 
people's grievances; had granted divers mono- 
polies; and raiſed money upon the ſubject 
without conſent of parliament; that his 
ſpeeches to the houſes, to the judges, and in 
the ſtar- chamber, tended only to exalt the 


regal authority, and make it, as it were, equal 


to God's; from whence it was inferred, that 


he deſigned to deſtroy the conſtitution. Peo- 


ple could not behold, without indignation, a 
young man of 25 imperiouſly governing the 
whole kingdom; diſpoſing of all preferments 
in tavour ot his relations and friends; inveſted 
with the office of lord high-admiral, tho' he 
had never been at ſca, except from Dover 
to Calais; and laſtly, honoured with the title 
of marqueſs of Buckingham, without having 
ever done the ſtate any ſervice during the two 
years he had been at court. Theſe rwo dig- 


by being told, it was an attempt upon the 
the prerogative royal ; and that every man, 
who, without a call, priced into the ſecrets of 
the government, was guilty of rebellion. 


Osborn. Thus died Sir Walter Raleigh, in the 77th nities were lately beſtowed on the favourite; 
5 year of his age. He was a man that deſerved the firſt, by the earl of Nortingham's reſigna- ! 
a better fortune, and had a large ſhare of merit. tion, ho had amaſſed great ſums, and got a f 
[| He had alſo ſome faults, which are leflened or penſion for the reſidue of his life. But there 3 
aggravated, in order to- render his execution were {till tarther complaints. It was ſaid, the : 
| more or leſs odious, according as the hiſto- court gave a very ill example to the whole : 
1 rians are for or againſt king James. Moſt kingdom; nothing was heard there but blaſ- b 
' certain it is, he fell a ſacrifice ro the mortal phemy and oaths, and the king himſelf was | 
| hatred conceived by the Spaniards againſt him not tree from this vice; chat one of the two 
5 in queen Elizabeth's time, and to the king's ſecretaries of ſtate was a Papiſt, as well as the 
= unhappy deſire to accompliſh the prince his favourite's mother; that tho it was not known 
' ſon's marriage with the Intanta of Spain. what religion her ſon was of, his debaucheries 
f 1618. Since James was on the throne, the Eng- were publick, and gave univerſal oftence ; the 
| The pco- liſh had lived in peace with all their neigh- number ot Papiſts daily increaſed; the prince's 
[| ple com bours, without being diſturbed by any war. marriage with a Papiſt, daughter to the mor- 
ll 1 The king and his miniſters pretended, this tal enemy of the Proteſtant religion, ſhewed 
| and th was the chief point of government, and that how little the king regarded the concerns of 
admini- nothing more plainly diſcovered the capacity religion; that it any one repreſented to the 
tration. of thoſe that ruled, than to cauſe the ſubjects king and the miniſters, the inconveniencics 
to live in peace. In the interim, the people ariſing from ſuch a marriage, he was ſilenced, 
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But on the other hand, the king was no The king 
landers fiſh upon the Engliſh coaſt, without leſs offended with this boldneſs in cenſuring is not fa- | 
asking leave of him, or, the governor of his conduct, as it a king was to be guided by fied with 
Scarborough, as was cuſtomary, before they the caprice of his ſubjects. What moſt trou- 2 
had recovered their cautionary towns. It bled him was, that the Puritans were not the © 
was thought no leſs ſtrange, that they ſhould only perſons who dared to complain of the 

be ſuffered to come upon rhe coaſt with a fleet government, but that even the greateſt friends 

to ſupport their fiſhermen, as if they meant to the cccleſiaſtical hierarchy could not bear 

to bully rhe king, and ſhew they would fiſh an arbitrary power in the ſtate. The parlia- 

on his coaſt in ſpite of him; and it was openly ment itſelt had plainly thewed him, how far 

ſaid, to preſerve peace by bearing ſuch at- they were from ſubmicting ro any laws but 

fronts, was no great ſign of ability. It was thoſe which had been hithc:to in uſe, 
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Thus the king and people were equally diſ- 
ſatisfied. It is true, the king ſeemed to have 
a great advantage, as, there not being a par- 
liament, no man had right openly to arraign 
his conduct; but then, money did not flow 
into the exchequer ſo plentitully as under the 
kings, his predeceflors, who knew how to 
manage the parliament. He choſe, however, 
to be without any, or to procure it by ſuch 
means as increaſed the people's diſcontent, 
rather than run the riſque of ſeeing the par- 
ſiament queſtion his prerogative, 1 which he 
was ſtrangely jealous. He comforted himſelf, 
however, with the hopes of ſpeedily conclu- 
ding his ſon's marriage, by which he was to 
receive a dowry of two millions. It tis certain 


the court of Spain had offered that ſum ; but 


have not been able to diſcover what ſort of 
money was meant. I imagine the Spaniard 
left that undetermined, to have an opportu- 


nity of — the negotiation as much as 


he pleaſed, and of breaking it off, at laſt, when 
he thought proper. 

When the king of Spain's proceedings with 
reſpect to the marriage are conſidered, it mult 
be thought, that he did not intend to con- 
clude it, either at the time the negotiation 
was begun, or long after. Ar firſt, his ſole 
view was to amuſe king James, and hinder 
him from interpoſing in the affair of Cleves. 
The emperor had a mind either co keep thar 


duchy for himſelf, or to give it to ſome prince 


of his family, under pretence of holding it in 


| ſequeſtration till the diſpute was decided; 
but the ſtates of the United Provincies avoid- 


ing this ſnare, ſeiſed part of the country in 


_ queſtion, proteſting to reſtore it to the per- 
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{on to whom it thould be adjudged. Beſides, 
they openly protected the elector of Branden- 

rgh, who was one of the chief claimants, 
and a Proteſtant; as on the contrary, the 
houſe of Auſtria favoured the duke of New- 
burgh, who was turned Catholick. On this 
pretence, prince Maurice on the one ſide, and 
Spinola on the other, endeavoured to become 


maſters of the country, and a ſo kind of religi- 


ous war enſued, wherein England's not inter- 
poſing was of great conſequence to the houſe 
of Auſtria. For this it was, that ſames was 
allured by the Spaniard with the hopes of the 
marriage and dowry of two millions. 
Pretences were not wanting to prolong the 
negotiation. The union of a Catholick prin- 
Ke with a Proteſtant prince, required that care 
ſhould be taken to ſecure to the Infanta the 
liberty of profeſſing her religion, in a manner 
becoming the princeſs of Spain. This was 
the only article inſiſted upon at firſt, the two 
courts being of opinion, that before this was 
ſettled, it was in vain to bring the reſt upon 
the carpet. As it was the Spaniard's intereſt 
to lengthen the negotiation, ſo it was neceflary 
to ſatisfy king James of his ſincerity, to keep 


him till ar a bay. To that purpoſe, after a 


two years debate, fearing, at laſt, that James 


would be diſcouraged, he agreed with Digby 


and Cottington the Engliſh ambaſſadors upon 


five articles, the firſt whereof faciliated the 
continuance, or, even the entire interruption 
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of the treaty, when it ſhould be no longer his 
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intereſt to diſſemble. The articles were tleſe ww 
I. That the pope's diſpenſation be firſt Annals, 


obtained by the mere act of the king of Spain. 

2, That the children of this marriage be 
not conſtrained in matter of religion, nor 
their title prejudiced in caſe they prove Ca- 
tholicks. 

3. That the Infanta's family, being ſtran- 
gers, may be Catholicks, and ſhall have a 
decent place appointed tor all divine ſervice, 
according to the uſe of the church of Rome; 
and the eccleſiaſticks and religious perions 
may wear their proper habits. | | 

4. That the marriage ſhould be celebrated 
in Spain by a procurator, according to the 
inſtructions of the council of Trent; and 
after the Infanta's arrival in England, ſuch a 
ſolemnization ſhall be uſed, as may make the 
marriage valid, according to the laws of this 
kingdom. | . 

5. That ſhe ſhall have a competent number 
of chaplains, and a confeſſor, being ſtrangers, 
one whereot ſhall have power to govern the 
family in religious matters. 

Theſe articles being tranſmitted to Eng- 
land, the king in allowing and ſigning them, 


thus expreſſed himſelf: “ Secing this mar- 


<« riage is to be with a lady of a different reli- 
gion from us, it becometh us to be tender, as 
on the one part, to give them all ſatistac- 
tion convenient, ſo on the other, to admit 
« nothing that may blemiſh our conſcience, 
« or detract from the religion here eſta- 
„ bliſhed.” I confeſs I do not ſee how this 
maxim agreed with the ſecond article. For 
the firſt, he ſuppoſed as previous, the pope's 
diſpenſation, which. was expected ſeveral 
years, and, at laſt, came clogged with addi- 


cc 


cc 


tions and limitations, which I ſhall have oc- 


caſion to ſpeak of hereafter. 


The king 
ſigns theſe 


articles. 


Hitherto the Spaniard in prolonging the ne- King Phi- 
gotiation had only the ſucceſſion of Cleves in lip rea- 


view; but this year the affairs of Germany and 
Bohemia began to give occaſion to tear, 


ons for 


ſpinning 


A out the 


religious war would be kindled in thoſe coun= negotia- 
tries. This was a freſh reaſon for the Spaniard's tion. 


amuſing king James, leſt he ſhould fide with the 
Proteſtants, and ſend chem a powerful aid. For 
the better underſtanding of the ſequel, it will 
be abſolutely neceſſary ro know in what ſituation 


the affairs of Germany and Bohemia then were. 


As for Germany, it ſuffices to ſay in cwo 
words, that for ſome time there had been great 


. 3 JI: 
jealouſies and mutual ſuſpicions between the 


Catholicks and Proteſtants. "Theſe laſt com- 
plained, that they. could not have juſtice cither 
from the emperor or the imperial chamber. 
The Catholicks concerned in their turn, that 
the Proteſtants were continually endcavouring 
to extend their privilege beyond what the laws 
of the empire allowed; that after pretending 
to be ſatisfied with a bear tolcration, they 
aſpiced to an equality, and not content 
with that, had plotted to baniſh the Catho- 
lick religion out of all Germany. On this 


pretence it was that the Catholicks had c 


The affairs 
of Ger- 


any. 
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tered into a confederacy which occaſioned the 


like among the Proteſtants, the Proteſtants 


being 
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1618. being aſſembled at Hailbrun, the emperor 
Matthias wrote to exhort them to diſſolve their 
league. But they thought not proper to ſub- 
mit to his exhot tat ions, by reaſon their league 
was only defenſive and the Catholicks did not 
offer to break their confederacy. This was a 
motive for the Spaniard to amuſe king James and 
hinder him from uniting with the Proteſtants of 
Germany. But the troubles this year in Bo- 
hemia, furniſhed him with a motive of much 
greater conſequence, which I muſt explain here 
as briefly as poſlible, becauſe this affair conti- 
nually influences all the reſt of this reign. 

In Bohemia were two religions eſtabliſhed 
by law, the one was called Sub una, and the 
other Sub utraque. The former was profeſſed 
by the Catholicks, who communicated in one 
kind only, the latter of the Huſſites, who re- 
ceived the euchariſt in both kinds, and, ſince 
the reformation, were become true Proteſtants. 
I have ſpoken elſewhere of the religious wars 

which afflicted that kingdom under the empe- 
ror Sigiſmund. Ir ſuffices, therefore, to add 
here, that this emperor was forced, in order 
to be owned for king of Bohemia, to grant 
the Huſſites an edict, whereby among other 
privileges, it was decreed that there ſhould be 
no magiſtrate or inhabitant in Prague, but 
what was of their religion. This edict granted 
in the year 1435 was obſerved till 1570, when, 
by order of Maximilian II. a Catholick was 
made citizen of Prague. Another of the fame 
religion obtained the ſame favour in 1599, and 
withal a place in the magiſtracy. From that 
time; Sigiſmund's edict were frequently viola- 
ted, and, at lait, the Jeſuits were admitted in- 
to Prague, and built there a ſtately college. 
Thus, by degrees the number of the Catholicks 
was conſiderably augmented in the city, by 
means of the governors and emperor's other 
officers who were all of the ſame religion. The 
more they increaſed, the higher they carried 


The affairs 
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Reb. of 
Bokhenua. 


their pretenſions, and, at laſt, it we may believe 


the apology publiſhed afterwards by the Bohe- 
mians, the edict of Sigiſmund was continually 
tranſgreſſed. However, in the reign of Rodol- 
phus II. the Proteſtants, by the interceſſion of 
prince Matthias, obtained of the emperor a 
ſecond edict, which under colour of confirming 
their privileges, put them upon a fort of equa- 
lity with the Catholicks, tho? they had enjoyed 
the ſuperiority for 150 years. Nevertheleſs, this 


equality was as much as they could expect, con- 


fidering the preſent juncture of time. Bur tho? 
it was far ſhort of their antient privileges, the 
emperor's officers in Bohemia thinking ſuch an 
edict prejudicial to the Catholick religion, re- 
fuſed to publiſh it, affirming, it was extorted 
from the emperor whilſt at war with the Turk. 
Very likely they were privately countenanced 
by the court of Vicuna. 
Rodolphus IL dying in 1614, his brother 
Matthias ſuccceded him, both in the kingdom 
of Bohemia, and rhe imperial 1 875 
this new king the privileges of the Proteſtants 


Rebel. of 
Bodem. 


Willon. 


were violated much more openly, and with . 


greater haughtineſs than under the laſt, if any 
credit is to be given to their apology. But this 
was not all, Matthias having adopted his ne- 


Under 
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phew, Ferdinand of Auſtria, had a mind al- 1618. 
ſo to ſecure him the crown of Bohemia. The Www 
execution of this project would doubtleſs have 

been very difficult, had not the emperor uſed 

arttfice. Sileſia, Moravia, upper and lower 
Luſatia, being annexed to Bohemia, had a 

right to ſend deputies to the aſſembly of the 

ſtates of that kingdom. But as theſe countries 

were Proteſtant, their deputies very probably 

would join with thoſe of Bohemia, of the ſame 
religion, and fruſtrate the emperor's defign. 
Wherefore he convened the ſtates of Bohemia 

without ſummoning the others. The Prote- 

ſtants complained of this innovation, and not 

to authoriſe it, refuſed, for the moſt part, to 

ſend deputies to the ſtates. This was what 

the emperor foreſaw and wiſhed, for the Ca- 

tholick deputies being the majority, Ferdinand 

was declared Matthias's preſumptive ſucceſſor, 

and ſoon after crowned at Prague; after which 

he reſided at Gratz. The defenders, for fo 

were called a certain number of eminent per- 

ſons, choſen and appointed by the ſtates to 

ſee the ediCts put in execution, perceiving the 

deſigns of the imperial court, ſummoned the 

ſtates purſuant to their power, and forgot not 

to call the incorporated provinces. This aſ- The Bo- 
ſembly only drew a petition to be preſented to aun 
the emperor, wherein the ſtates demanded ſent bos. 
the execution of the laws of the kingdom, tition 8 
and a juſt reparation for the injuries done the em- 
them. In the interim, as they could come to Pexor. 


no reſolution before the emperor's anſwer was 


received, they adjourned to the Monday after 
Rogation- Week, in the year 1618. 

The emperor inſtead of being inclined to 
ſend a tavourable anſwer to the ſtates petition, 
ordered his lieutenant in Bohemia to hinder the 
next ſeſſion of the aſſembly, called without his 
licenſe ; but the lieutenant was not ſtrong e- 
nough to execute the order. His oppoſition They 
ſerving only to exaſperate the ſtates who were *brow 
aſſembled on the day appointed in the college _ * 
of Charles IV, they went in a body to the ou. 0 ah 
chancery, and ſeiſing the emperor's officers, window. 
pitched upon three, and threw them out ot | 
the caſtle-window. After that, they drove the 
Jetuits out of Prague. 1 

Things being come to theſe extremities, the They re- 
ſtates publiſhcd an apology to acquaint the ſolve to 
publick why they had punithed thele officers, ***© up 
but as they believed the emperor would not uten 
hear their reaſons, they ſigned a contederacy, ; 
promiſing mutual aſſiſtance againſt all oppo- 
ſers. In the interim, hearing the emperor was 
making pre parat ions to attack them, they choſe 
24 protectors, impowering them to raiſe for- 
ces, and lay upon the kingdom and the incor- 
porated countries what taxes they ſhuuld judge 
neceſſary. Thus, a war being unavoidable, 
every one took ſuch meaſures as he deemed re- 
quiſite, whether to attack or defend. 

At the time, the Bohemian ſtates were ta- An army 
king theſe reſolutions, the cardinal infant was thy __ 
preparing an army in the Low-Countries to e 
aſſiſt rhe emperor. Whilſt this army was le- for the 
vying, he ſent Charles de Bucquoy, count de emperor. 
Longueval, to the emperor, who made him ge- Hilt of the 


neral of the army deſigned againſt Bohemia. 8 
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1618. The ſtates choſe for their generals count Er- About the fame time, doctor Williams, 1. 15 
WAL neſt of Mansfeldt, and count de la Tour. This dean of Weſtmintter, was made privy-cou .- - 
war was of ſo great moment to the houſe of ſellor, and ſoon atter biſhop of Lincoln. I WI m3 


Auſtria, that it is not very ſtrange the Spa- purpoſely mention this prelate's promo ic | Te 
niard ſhould ſtill continne to amuſe king James becauſe he will often occur in the Hiſtory of th. c-wiGllr; 
with the hopes of ſeeing the projected mar- 


as well as of the next reign. Weldon. 
riage ſpeedily concluded. Very likely this war In March, this year f, the king loſt his The 
would, at laſt, become a religious war, and in 


queen, in the 46th year of her age. Soon at- eh 
that caſe, England could very much ſtrengthen ter he was himſelf ſeiſed with a great illness, ee 
the Proteſtant party. Afterwards, the king which brought him, as I may ſay, to the brink 
of Spain had {till farther motives to continue 


of the grave. It would have been well for 5 
this management. But the wonder is, tho' 


D 
James had very ftrong reaſons to ſuſpect the 


his reputation, had he died ar this time, ſince | 
the reſt of his reign, which laſted fix years ! 

Spaniard of artifice, he ſtill obſtinarely relied 

on his ſincerity. © Ir ſeemeth unto us here in 


longer, was not much to his honour. In this 
« England, (fays one of his miniſters in a let- 


{pace he more plainly diſcovered his ſettled 
deſign to ſtretch the prerogative-royal as high 

. ter to Cottington (that Conde Gondemar 

2 © hath gone but very {lowly in his journey; 


as poſſible. Beſides, he gave very convincing 

proofs, that tho he defended the Proteſtant reli- 

« and divers (ſeeing how long time he hath gion by his writings, he had not its intereſt much 
fpent in the way) do make conjecture, that 

it proceedeth from the {mall affte&ion that 


at heart. In fine, his eager deſire to conclude 

the Spaniſh match, diſplayed all his weakneſs, 
he 1 to be there, towards the efſect- 
ing of the main buſineſs.—-But it the Spa- 


and the affair of Bohemia, in which he could 
not but be concerned, fully ſatisfied the world 

niards act unſincerely, I ſhall judge them 

the moſt unworthy and perfidious people of 


of his lender capacity. 

The emperor Matthias dying the 2oth of A conti- 
the world, and the more, {or that his ma- March, 1619, Ferdinand his couſin and adop- nuation of 
jeſty hath given them ſo many teſtimonies ted ſon, was proclaimed king of Bohemia, as 3 
of his ſincere intentions towards them, which well in conſequence of his election, as in ver- 5 
he daily cont inueth, as now of late, by the 
cauſing Sir Walter Rauleigh to be put to 


mia. 
death, chiefly for the giving them fatisfaCti- 


ce 


cc 
cc 
8 
cc 
ec 
ec 
ct 
«c 
c 
1 
cc 


tue of his pretended hereditary right to that Hiſt. of 
crown. In the interim, as his chict view was the Rebel. 
to obtain the imperial dignity, and as he ſtood of Bohem. 


on, when by preſerving him, he might have 
given great ſaris faction to his ſubjects, and 
ce had at command upon all occaſions as uſe- 
ful a man as {erved any prince in Chriſten- 
dom *”, It is certain, however, the king 
was amuſed by the Spaniſh court. Count 
Gondemar undertaking to carry into Spain the 
articles ſigned by the king, was ſo very long 
on the road, that it was evident he ſought on- 
ly to delay the time. Notwithſtanding this 
king James continued wilfully to ſhut his 
eyes, which will appear ſtill plainer in the 


*C 


ſequel. 


Tho? the people of England were not in- 
formed of the contents of the articles agreed 
upon by the two courts, they knew, however, 


the marriage was going to be concluded, and 


thought it could not but be prejudicial to re- 
ligion. This occaſioned many complaints and 
murmurs amongſt the Proteſtants, whilſt the 
Catholicks triumphed, knowing rhe king of 
Spain would not give his daughter to prince 

harles, without procuring them great ad- 
vantages. Ar the worſt, they were ſure of 
having in this princeſs a powerful protectteſs, 
who would never forſake the intereſt of her re- 


ligion. We ſhall ſce in the following years 


how artfully the Spaniard prolonged the nego- 
tiation, till he had drawn from it all poſlible 


in need for that purpoſe of the Proteſtant 
electors, he feigned a willingneſs to end ami- 
cably rhe war now begun in Bohemia, by gi- 
virg the ſtates a realonable ſatisfaction with 
reſpect to their privileges. But the ſtates 
thought not fit to truſt to his promiſes. In the 
mean time, he endeavoured to gain the elec- 
tors, and make alliances with the Catholick 
princes of Germany. James, who gloried in 
being ſtiled the pacifick king, thought himſelf 


obliged as ſuch, to try to appcaſe, by his me- 


diation, the troubles of Bohemia. To this 
end, he choſe the viſcount Doncaſter to go and 
endeavour to procure a peace between Ferdi- 
nand and the Bohemian ftares. There was 
not a prince in Europe ſo improper as he for 
a mediation of this nature, conſidering his 
principles, with reſpect to monarchy. This 
ambaſly was very expenſive, the ambaſſador, 
who was a fort of favourite, and extremely 


profuſe, having been very laviſh of his matter's. 


money, 
he could obtain ſo much as a ſingle audience 
of Ferdinand, who ſtill removed as the am- 
baſſador approached. Thus mach is certain, 
the ambaſſy was entirely fruitleſs, and ſerved 


only to ſhew the little account Ferdinand made 
of the king of England's mediation. 


In the interim, I know not whether 


The time appointed for the clection of an Ferdinand 


advantages, as well tor the houſe of Auſtria, as emperor approaching, the cleStor of Mem © invited 


for rhe Catholick religion. 


151 | ſummoned the reit of the electors, and parti- ,? = oy 
Hi. SN 2 is : v3 „ as king o 
The ear! In the beginning ot the year 1619, the earl cularly Ferdinand as king of Bohemia. The Bohemia, 
of Nor- of Northumberland who had been in the tower ſtates of that kingdom proteſted againſt rhe and elec- 
thumber- ever ſiuce the gun-powder- plot, obtained his ſummons, ſaying, Ferdinand could not be re- Hit 
_ re liberty, at laſt, by means of the lord Hay, his ceived as elector in quality of the king of Bo- = 8 
Wilſon, ſon-in-law, lately made viſcount Doncaſter. 5 


hemia, ſince he was not in poſſeſſion of the 
* The author of t 


| he Annals inſinuates, that this letter might be an invention of Ruſhworth's, but gives no reaſon 
for it. Rapin, + Ruſhworth places the queen's death on the 17th of November, 1619. Rap: 
Vor. II. | Cece 


of Bohem. 


n. 
kingdem. 
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1619. kingdom. But their oppoſition was ineffectual. 


yo 
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Ferdinand was not only acknowledged for the 
king of Bohemia and elector, but was alſo cho- 
ſen emperor the 8ch of Auguſt, 1619. Then 
the ſtares of Bohemia, ſeeing they had not 
been able to hinder Ferdinand from being em- 
peror, took an oath never to own him for their 
ſovereign, and at the ſame time, viz. on the 
5th of September, choſe for their king, Fre- 
derick, elector Palatine, and ſent depuries to 
acquaint him with his election, and pray him 
to repair to Prague. Frederick did not want 
much ſollicitat ion to accept of a crown offered 
him by thoſe who, in his opinion, had a right 
to, diſpoſe of it. He diſpatched, however, 
baron d'Aulne * to the king, his father-in- 
law, for his advice, but it was a mere compli- 
ment. As he knew him to be a prince not ve- 
ry ready to engage in great undertakings, he 
did nor ſtay for his anſwer, but aſſembling 
ſome troops, came to Prague, where he was 
crowned the 4th of November. 


being preſent, by reaſon of the gour which 
confined him to his bed, wrote to ſecretary 
Naunton, That it was his opinion the elec- 
« tor ſhould accept of the crown, and England 
« openly ſupport him; and, therefore, as foon 
cc as there thould be certain news of his coro- 
© pation, the bells ought to be rung, guns fi- 
« red, and bonfires made, to let all Europe 
ſec the king was determined to countenance 
« him.” But this advice was not followed. 
The king maintained in the council Ferdi- 
naud's cauſe againſt the ſtates of Bohemia, 
and without knowing any thing of their privi- 
leges, as he afterwards owned, decided that 
the Bohemian ſtates were in actual rebellion. 


As for the reaſons with which the archbiſhop 


ſupported his opinion, in his letter ro Naun- 
ton, the king rejected them, as built upon Pu- 


ritan- principles. For, as I have elſewhere ob- 


ſerved, there were in this reign State-Puritans 
as well as Church-Puritans, whom the court 


took great care to confound one with another, 


and this confuſion of ideas has been preſerved 
to this day. Hence the obſcurity which ſtill 
occurs in the notion of the two parties of the 
Whigs and Tories. It was, therefore, reſol- 
ved, the king ſhould admoniſh the elector to 
retuſe the offered crown, not only becauſe it 


was agrecable to the king's principles, but for 


another and no leſs ſtrong, reaſon, viz. the 
king rightly judged that the elcctor's accep- 
tance could not but be exrremely prejudicial to 
the negotiation of the Spaniſh match, conſi- 
dering the ſtrict union between the princes 
of the houſe of Auſtria. | 


of ENGLAND. 


But the elector Palatine had broken theſe 1615 


meaſures by accepting the crown, without ex- 


ecting the council of England's reſolution. The king 
he king was ſo angry, that he refuſed to give an 


baron d*Aulne audience, who, ſince his depar- 


with the 
elector. 


ture, had received orders to excuſe the elector Wilſon. 


from the neceſſity he was under of proceeding 
If the ſtates of 


with all poſſible expedition. 
Bohemia had deſigned to gain king James, by 


electing his ſon-in-law, they were very much 


deceived, ſince they were never aſſiſted by him. 
The very ambaſladors, ſent by king James on 


this occaſion to the emperor, and ſeveral Ger- 
man princes, did great injury to the ſtates; 


for theſe ambaſſadors had expreſs orders to diſ- 
avow Frederick's proceedings ; and of all the 


Proteſtant princes, James alone never gave him 
the title of king. | | 


In the mean time, tho? the elector was now ye thinks 


crowned, the king his father-in-law fancied, to per- 


he could perſuade him to quit the crown, and ſuade him 
induce the ſtates of Bohemia to acknowledge te quit the 


never prince had ſuch a ſecretary, who could 


neither read nor write *. This ambaſly was 
very fruitleſs, as it was eaſy to foreſee. 


In the interim, the king of Spain did not pe Spa- 
forget to do the emperor good ſervice, keep- niſh court 


ing king James in his pacifick diſpoſition. No- continue 


thing was talked of at the court of Madrid, 
but the king of England's generoſity, juſtice, 


and equity. In fine, to amuſe him the better, 
the negotiation of the marriage was renewed, 


having been interrupted, in expectation of the 
pope's diſpenſation ; nay, it was intimated to 
Cottington, that if the diſpenſation did not 
quickly arrive, the marriage ſhould be conclu- 
ded without it, or means found to force the 
pope to grant it. Cottington, who knew the 
Spaniſh court, fell not into the ſnare. He ſent 


word to England, that nothing more was to be 


expected concerning the marriage ; that the 
king of Spain's intent was only to amuſe his 
majeſty, and, therefore, he believed, the ne- 
gotiation ought to be broke off. But, inſtead 
of ſeeing his advice followed, he received or- 
ders to declare to the king of Spain, that his 
maſter was not concerned in the acceptance of 
the crown of Bohemia ; that his ſon-in-law had 
proceeded without his approbation and know- 
ledge, and therefore he entirely diſowned him. 
Philip anſwered, he was glad to find the king, 
his brother, in ſo equitable a diſpoſition, and 
that nothing could ſooner gain his eſteem and 
affection, than the continuance of this expreſs 
diſowning an action ſo repugnant to juſtice f. 


The affair of Bohemia put ſeveral of the x, 


to amuſe 
the king, 


1620. 
mes de- 


princes of Europe in motion, and held the reſt ſires to be 


James Before Frederick's envoy reached England, Ferdinand. To that purpoſe, he ſent two am- Howe; : 

thinks the James hearing the news of his ſon-in-law's baſſadors to Prague, viz. Richard Weſton, a a f f 

1 eiection, called a council to debate whether the Papiſt, and Sir Edward Conway, a Proteſtant. , 

refs it. elector ought to accept or refuſe the crown of Conway being afterwards made ſecretary of ö 
Ruſhw. Bohemia. The archbiſhop of Canterbury not ſtate, the king uſed to ſay to him merrily, that 


in umpire be- 
Some ſay, it was the baron of Dhona. I own, I am not certain, whether it was d'Aulne, or Dhona, Rapin. 2 Fer- 
i | ** It was a pleaſant remark of the king's: That Stenny had given him three notable ſervants : A gentleman of inand q 
Þ the bed- chamber (Clark) who could not help him to untruſs a point, for he had but one hand. A chaplain, (Dr. and F = 105 
1 | Preſton) who could not ſay prayers, for he ſcrupled the uſe of our liturgy ; and a ſecretary of ſtate, (Conway) who * (ck, ut 
4 could neither write nor read. Conway had been bred a ſoldier, being governor of the Bricl, when England gave > wo 
1 | | p | ſucceed. 
| up the cautionary towns, | : 7 *. 
j On July 17, one Bernard Calvert ſetting out of Southwark about three o Clock in the morning, embarqued un. 
< | | at 
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Book XVIII. 


1620, in ſuſpence. Ferdinand and Frederick had 


each their friends and allies, who were prepa- 
ring to aſſiſt chem, whilſt James ſtood neuter, 


imagining, that by making a ſhew of neutra- 
lity, he ſh | 

make him arbirer of their difference. But 
both were jealous of him, the one becauſe he 
was a Proteſtant, and father-in-law of his ad- 


verſary ; the other, becauſe he had openly de- 


clared, he diſapproved of his conduct. So, 

without much regarding his ſollicitations, both 

| ſides prepared to decide the quarrel by arms. 

Ferdinand Had England eſpouſed Frederick's cauſe, 

” 8 and with a good fleet kept Spain and the Ne- 
raſſed. 1 7 | 

Wilſon, therland's in awe, the elector, very probably, 

would have preſerved his crown, in {o good a 

ſituation were his affairs the beginning of the 

year 1620. Several princes of Germany had 

formed a league to ſupport him, and were now 


levying an army, to be commanded by the 


prince of Anſpach. Oa the other hand, Beth- 


lem Gabor, prince of Tranſilvania, had exci- 
ted the Hungarians to rebel againſt Ferdinand, 
and moſt part of Autt:ia had followed the ex- 
ample of Hungary and Bohemia. All this con- 
founded the emperor, and would have con- 
founded him more, if the elector of Saxony 
had ſtill remained neuter, according to his firſt 
reſolution. But the emperor offering him up- 


per Luſatia, on condition he would conquer 


it, he could not withitand the temptation of 
acquiring a country which lay ſo convenient 


for him. Moreover, the duke of Bavaria, and 


the three eccleſiaſtical electors, declared for the 
emperor; the pope ſupplied him with money, 
and the king of Spain ordered his forces at 
Naples and in the Milaneſe to march to his 
aſſiſtance. | 1 

Philip or- Bur this was not all the aid, the Spaniard 
prev to be gave the emperor. He aſſiſted him ſtill more 
rie in conſiderably, in hindering James from aiding 
the Ne- his daughter and ſon-in-law, and keeping him 
therlands immoveable, and, as it were, enchanted, with 
to invade the hopes. of the marriage and dowry of 


Ig 2,000,000. To hold him the faſter in his 


Wilſon, Chains, Philip {ent back count Gondemar, un- 


der colour of finiſhing the affair. He diſſem- 
bled ſo artfully, that James, who had recalled 
Digby from Spain, ſent thither Sir Walter 
Aſton, to endeavour with Cottington to finiſh 
the treaty, which he thought very ncar a con- 
cluſion. Gondemar being returned to Eng- 
land with great ſums of money, laid them out 
ſo pertinently, and made ſuch good uſe of his 
talents and knowledge of the court, that he 
became as maſter £ the king, the favourite, 
and the miniſters, and governed them as he 
pleaſed. 55 5 | 
Wilſon, To this aid, which was not inconſiderable, 
Philip was preparing to add another more ef- 
fectual, to enable the emperor to get the ad- 
vantage of his enemy. Frederick had drawn 
10,000 men out of the Palatinate, and ſent 
them into Bohemia. This inſpired the empe- 
ror with the thoughts of invading him on that 
ſide, and to execute this project, Philip and 
the archduke Albert levied in the Low-Coun- 


ould. induce the two competitors to 
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tries an army of 26,000 foot, and 4000 horſe, 1620. 
to be commanded by Ambroſe Spinola. The Www 
truce between Spain and the United Provinces 
not being yet near expired, it was evident 
theſe forces could be deſigned only againſt the 
Palatinate. The Hollanders warned king 
James of it, and ſuch of the conttiers as were 
not bribed with Spaniſh gold, never ceaſed to 
repreſent to him the danger to which the elec- 
tor's dominions would be expoſed, if he did 
not ſuddenly reſolve to prepare for their de- 
fence. But James could not think of taking 
ſuch meaſures on bare ſuſpicions. He content= 
ed himſelt, with ordering Sir Thomas Ed- 
monds, his ambaſlador at Bruſſels, to ask the 
archduke the reaſon of ſo conſiderable an ar- 
mament. The archduke anſwered, it was by 
the king of Spain's order, and the reaſon 
might be known of Spinola, who had the 
command of the army. Spinola being asked 
the ſame queſtion, replied, that indeed he 


was ordered by the king of Spain to raiſe for- 


ces, but did not know for what purpoſe ; that 
his orders being ſealed, he could not open 
them till his march, and if the ambaſſador 

would ſollow him, he might then be re- 
ſolved. A man mult have been wilfully blind, 

not to {ce what this myſtery tended to, and 
yet James {till continued immoveable, relying 

on the Spaniard's friendſhip, and Gondemar's 

fair promiſes. 

The whole kingdom was extremely ſurpri- The king 
{cd at the king's inſenſibility for his ſon-in- is perſua- 
law, his daughter, and their children ; bur for ded to let 
his part, he looked upon the quarrel between Se —- 
the emperor and Frederick in quite another be Tent to 
light. He was juſt going to be ſtrictly united the Pala- 
with the houſe of Auſtria, by his ſon's mar- tinate. 
riage with the Infanta of Spain, and at this Wilſon. 
very time, the elector, his ſon-in-law, had 
broken all his meaſures by a rath, unjuſt, and 
inconſiderate action; for ſo he termed the ac- 
ceptance of the crown of Bohemia. © Is it 
« reaſonable, ſaid he, I ſhould ſuffer mylelf to 
« be drawn by a ſon-in-law's ambition and 
« humour, into a war againſt the houſe of 
« Auſtria, who have done me no wrong? 

« Muſt I alter all my projects, all my mea- 
© ſures, becauſe the elector Palatine has been 
« plealed to accept the crown of Bohemia, 

« without ſo much as asking my advice? 

However, by. much perſuaſion, he was prevail- 

ed with, at length, to ſuffer a regiment of 

2200 men to be raiſed, which was done 

moſtly at the charge of ſome lords. Sir Ho- 

ratio Vere, who had long ſerved in Holland, 

where he had acquired great reputation, com- 

manded this regiment, having under him 

Burroughs and Herbert for major-generals. 

The earls of Oxford and Eſſex accompanied 

him, and commanded each a company of gen- 

tlemen volunteers. | 

This regiment being raiſed with extreme The Eng- 
ſpeed, was tranſported ro Holland, Then they liſh join 
paſſed the Rhine below Wezel, to avoid Spig. tte army 
nola, who was at Ax la Chapelle. It was note he 8 
without danger, that the Engliſh croſſed ſo 72. © 


rates. 


at Dover about eight, went to Calais, and returned to Southwark again the ſame day, about eight in the even- Wilſon. 


. ing. Howes, 


- of 
many Fl 
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many countries to reach the Palatinate ; nay, 
they durſt not have attempred it, if prince 
Frederick Henry of Naſſau, with 2000 horſe, 


and ſome foot, had not conducted them to 


Francfort, and deceived Spinola's vigilance, 
who expeCted them on another road. It was 
the iſt of October before they joined the 
army of the king of Bohemia's allies, com- 
manded by the Markgrave of Anſpach. 
Spinola who departed from Bruſſels the 8th 
of Auguſt, being come to Coblentz, opened 
his Aer in the preſence of the Engliſh am- 
baſſador, who had accompanied him thus far. 
The orders were, to make war upon all who 
ſhould declare for the elector Palatine. This 
was all Edmonds could know of Spinola's 
deſigns. The reſt was eaſy to be gueſſed, 
conlidering which way he was marching. He 
arrived in the Palatinate, before the Engliſh 
had joyned the confederate army, and took 
ſeveral ſmall places. The two armies tried 
one an other for ſome time, and were once in 
ſight of each other, ready to engage, but no 
action of moment enſued. The ſeaſon, which 
daily grew worſe, obliging them, at laſt, to 
retire to winter quarters, the confederate prin- 


ces led home their troops, leaving the Engliſh 
in garriſon at Heidelbergh, Manheim, aud 


Frankendal. By 

In April this year, the king of France ſent 
to the emperor and ſeveral German princes, 
the duke of Angouleſme, the duke of Bethune, 
and Mr. Des Preaux, to endeavour to appeaſe 
the Bohemian and Hungarian troubles. At 
the ſame time James diſpatched Sir Henry 
Wotton®, on the tame errand, and to exhort 


to peace all the princes engaged in the quar- 


rel between the emperor and the Palſgrave. 
If, whilſt he ſent his ambaſſador, he had arm- 
ed by land and fea, and put himſelf in a 
condi ion to ſtrike terror, his remonſtrances, 
doubtleſs, would have been hearkened to, and 


his mediation, perhaps, accepted f. But 


Wotton having traverſed moſt part of Ger- 
many, and talked with ſeveral princes of 
both parties, brought back only general ex- 
preſſions, which ſhewed how little the king, 
his maſter, was regarded. Ar Jait, he came 
to Vienna +, where he found the French am- 
baſſadors. In the audience he had of the 
emperor, he made two propoſitions, each di- 
vided into three articles, according to the 
king's uſual cuſtom, who was very fond of di- 
viſions and ſubdiviſions. It muſt be obſerv- 
ed, the emperor had now publiſhed a ban 
againſt the clector Palatine **, wherein he 
had fully ſer forth the reaſons moving him 
to ſuch extremitics; that Spinola was march- 


ing to the Palatinate ; that the duke of Ba- 


varia was leading his troops to Bohemia to 
join the emperor's forces ff, and the elector 


of Saxony going to invade Lufatia t. In this 


- juncture Wotron made his two propoſitions 


to the emperor. | 
Rapin by miſtake ſays, Sir Edward, See Annals; 


# N 


+ "Had be, as Weldon rightly obſerves, ſpent half the money in ſwords inſtead of words, for which he was but, 
ſcorned, it had kept his ſon-1n-law in his own inheritance, and ſaved much Chriſtian blood ſince ſhed. SH 


i The 1ſt of September. Rapin. 


++ He began the fiege of Baudien, September the 8th, Rapin, 


+f Count Bacquoy joined the duke of Bavaria the 6th, or 7th of September. Rapin. 
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The firſt general propoſition was, that the 1620 


emperor might truſt the king, as it a 

by the three following reaſons. | 
1. The king was never concerned in the 

acceptance of the crown of Bohemia. 

2. The elector Palatine did not impart 
the affair to him before his election, and he 
had diſapproved of it. This was evident from 
the King's never ſuffering him to be ſtiled king 
of Bohemia, or to be prayed for as ſuch in 
the churches. | 


3- The king never aſſiſted the elector with 


men or money. 
The ſecond propoſition was concerning the 


means of procuring a peace, and contained 


theſe three articles. 


1. He deſired the emperor to let him know, 
whether he was content to treat of an accom- 


modation by his maſter's and the French 


king's mediation; adding, if his imperial 
majeſty expected the aftairs of Bohemia ſhould 


be reſtored to their former ſtate, he conceived 
that his ſtay at Vienna, and the king his 


maſtc1's mediation would be fruitleſs. | 
2. He praycd the emperor to inform him 
of the ſtate of affairs in Bohemia. 
3. And that he would be pleaſed to grant 
a ceſſation of arms, and let the roads be 
open between Vienna and Prague during the 
negoriation. 


he emperor ſurpriſed to hear ſuch pro- 


poſitions in the preſent ſtate of affairs, 


told the ambaſſador, he did not fully under- 


| ſtand his diſcourſe, and defired a clearer and 


more circumſtantial memorial, that he might 
be able to give him a ſuitable anſwer. Whe- 


ther the ambaſſador could explain the king's 


mind concerning the firſt article of the ſecond 
propoſition, or for ſome other reaſon un- 
known, the memorial was never preſented, 
at which the emperor was much diſpleaſed. 
Thus ended this ambaſly. 

The elector of Saxony, the duke of Ba- 
varia, and the nel of Spinola, com- 


miſſioned to execute the imperial ban, began Luft 
all three to act in September. I have al- Annals. 


ready ſpoken of hat Spinola, did in the 


 Palatinate, during this firſt campaign. The 


elector of Saxony, at the head of 20,000 
men, entered Luſatia, and by the end of 
October conquered the whole country, which 
he kept tor himſelf, according to his agree- 
meit with the dmperor. 


Whilſt the eleEtor of Saxony was in Luſatia, Th. duke 
the duke of Bavaria having ſubdued Upper of Bavaria 
Auſtria, the beginning or September, join- joins Buc- 
ed count Bucquoy, who commanded the im- Ju 
perial army in Bohemia, As Frederick had 2 


all his forces there, the empero 's two gene- 
rals were obliged to take {me places, before 
they could advance to Prague. At length, 
having opened a paſlage, they came in the 
beginning of November wichin ſight of that 
metropolis, and of the cnemy's army potted 


4 


** Ever ſince April, the zoth, 1620: Ibid. * 
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1620. between them and the city. A few days 
WAY atter, was fought the tamous battle of Prague, 
Novem. 7. wherein Frederick's army was entirely routed. 
2 This prince, who ſtayed at Prague during 
wherea the battle, haſtily retired with his wife and 
Fredrick is children, leaving all his baggage and money 


defeated : in the city, which on the morrow opened her 
He flies to 


N ton and Conway, the Engliſh ambaſſadors, 


followed the king in his flight. But finding 
he intended to withdraw into Holland, they 
obtained a paſs- port to return to Prague, 
where they remained not long, their ſtay be- 
ing entirely needleſs. 
He 1» gde. The victory lately gained by the emperor's 


ptr arms produced great effects; the firſt wherot 
218 Allles. 


was, that the Palſgrave was forſaken by moſt 
of the princes his confederates. The prince of 
Anhalt himſelf, who commanded his army, 
entered into the emperor's ſervice, count 
Mansfeldt alone remained faithful, and was 
ſtill ferviceable to him. | 


Wilſon. 


James ſol- This fame year the Huguenots of France 


licts Leu /- being vigorouſly puſhed by Lewis XIII, 
is XIII. in James ſent Sir Edward Herbert to ſollicit 
oy him in their behalf; nay, he had orders to 
deu uſe menaces, if the court of France refuſed 
guenots, i | f . 
Coke. to regard his remonſtrances. Herbert diſ- 
but obtains charged his commiſſion ſo bluntly, that the 
nothing. conſtable Luynes being offended at it, cauſed 
him to be recalled, Herbert would have 
afterwards ſent a challenge to the con- 
ſtable for miſrepreſenting his words, but the 
king would not ſuffer it. The viſcount Don- 
caſter, lately made earl of Carliſle, was ſent 
to France in Herbert's room. He ſpent im- 
menſe ſums, without effecting any thing for 
the Huguenots. This is not ſurpriſing, ſince 


the French court knew king James was nei- 


ther able nor willing to aſſiſt them. 
He takes The campaign of the Palatinate was no 


falſe mea- ſooner ended, than the earl of Eſſex poſted 
ſures to away, to repreſent to the king the impoſſibili- 
ty of my that country, without a ſpeedy 


ſave the 


latinate. . . 
A <q and powerful aid. But it was not by way 


of arms that James meant to ſupport his ſon- 


in-law's intereſt. Count Gondemar ruled 


him as he pleaſed, by feeding him with con- 
tinual hopes of the good ſucceſs of the marriage, 
provided he would not diſturb the negotiation 
by proceedings offenſive to the king of Spain; 
nay he told him, that ſhould rhe emperor be- 
come maſter of the Palatinate, it would only 


be a ſurer means to put an end to the war, 


becauſe then it would be given to the Infanta, 
for a preſent to the prince, her ſpouſe, who. 
might reſtore it to the count Palatine. All 
this paſſed current with the king. He was ſo 
poſſeſſed with the project of ending the war 
by means of this match, that nothing was 
capable of altering his belief. Count Gonde- 
mar had bribed with preſents and penſions all 
thoſe that had the king's ear, and who took 
care to cheriſh him in this vain projet*, The 


gates to the Imperialiſts and Bavarians. Weſ- 
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reſt of the world were aſtoniſhed to ſee the king 1620; 
take ſuch wrong meaſures; but no man durſt Lywos! 
preſs him upon that head, knowing he did 
not care any but his miniſters ſhould ſpeak 
to him of ſtate affairs. He verily believed 
there was no other way to fave the Palatinate, 
than to preſerve a good underſtanding with 
the king of Spain and the emperor by ſtand- 
ing neuter. This he declared himſelf to the 
council; adding, however, if his inſtances 
were rejected he would have recourſe to arms 
at laſt, Not that he had any intent to go to 
war with the houſe of Auſtria let what would 
happen, but hoped, this would be a good 
pretence to get money, which he wanted very 
much. Jo this end likewiſe it was debated 
in council, how to make preparations for the 
defence of the Palatinate, in caſe the king's 
mediation was rejected. Gondemar having 
notice of what had paſſed at the board, wrote 
to the marqueſs of Buckingham, deſiring to 
know what was the king's intentighs. Hers 
is the favourite's anſwer, which plaiflly diſ- 
covers the king's thoughts. rn 

S 1 R, : 
© FT Shewed your letter to the king, who p,..:..- 
£ I thinks 3 requeſt reaſonable. He has 3 
ordered me to tell you, that the ſpeech he ter to 
lately made to the council, contained two Gonde- 
principal points; firſt, whereas the world 3 | 
ralked ſo variouſly of him, he declared, the he "ogy 
was ſo far from adviſing the elector of Pa- plains the 
latine to accept the crown of Bohemia, that king's 
he uſed his utmoſt endeavours to diſſuade thoughts 
him from it. For the particulars of what _ 
he {aid upon this ſubject, he refers to the Hiſt. ofthe 
lord Digby, who being preſent, can inform Rebel. 
your excellency. His majeſty declared more- of Bohe- 
over he was reſolved to continue neuter for . 
three reaſons. Firſt, becauſe his conſcience 
obliged him to it. Secondly, becauſe his 
honour was concerned. Thirdly, not to 
give an ill example. Upon the firſt reaſon 
he ſaid, he was ſure the religion he profeſſ- 
ed did not allow that crowns ſhould be re- - 
moved from one head to another on account 
of religion; that our church very juſtly op- 
poſed the principle of the Jeſuits, who take 
upon them to inthrone and dethrone kings 
according to their fancy ; that our religion 
enjoins us to obey our princes and our ſove- 
reigns, tho they ſhould be Turks or Infidels ; 
that the world was inclined to turn this to 
a religious war, to which his majeſty is en- 
tirely averſe. As to the point of honour, 
the king ſaid, that being ſollicited by 
the king of Spain to uſe all his intereſt to 
procure a peace between the emperor and 
the Bohemian ftates, and this accident, of 
accepting the crown of Bohemia, happening 
whilſt his ambaſſador was in Germany me- 
diating an accommodation, he was obliged 
to make known his innocence, in order to 


-— 


c 


A > a 


* Wilſon ſays, he bribed the very ladies, eſpecially thoſe who talked much, and to whom much company re- 
forted, that they might allay ſuch as were too ſower in their expreſſions, and ſtop them if they run on to gal. But 
it ſeems he had neglected the lady Jacobs, who upon his paſſing by her window in his chair, inſtead of anſwering 


his ſalutation as uſual, only gaped with her mouth, which repeating a 
replied, “ that ſhe had a mouth to be ſtopt as well as other ladies.” 


D ddd © fave 


Vor. II. 


gain next day, he ſent to know the reaſon ; ſhe 


mine what their rights are, before this point 


© could be determined, with which he has 


© nothing to do, not being made judge of the 


other place.” 


The king's whole conduct, whether at the Thc king 
time this letter was wrote, or afterwards, demands 4 
agrees ſo exactly with the ſentiments therein benevo- 
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1620. © fave his honour ; that if now he aſſiſted his * willing to yield to reaſonable terms, and the 1620. 
WW * ſon-in-law in this affair his actions would be © emperor refuſe to comply, in that caſe he 
directly contrary to his proteſtation, which *© would not loſe the opportunity of the winter, 
* would be very diſhonourable. Upon the * to prepare for the defence of the Palatinate; 
* third reaſon, his majeſty declared, it was * and if, on the contrary, the elector remained 
© a very dangerous precedent againſt all © obſtinate, he would then leave him to his 
© Chrittian princes, to allow of the tranſlation © own counſels. _ 
* of a crown by the people's authority; that After the king had thus ſpoken, it was 
* tho? he was king by hereditary right, yet *© debatcd in council, concerning the means of 
© it could not be ſufficiently conſidered, how © defending the Palatinate, as the lord Digby 
far this miſchief might reach, it once it took could have informed your excellency. To con- 
© root, and that this example might very ſen- clude this letter, his majeſty commands me | 
© fibly effect the king of Denmark, his brother- * to aſſure you, upon the honour of a Chriſtian ; 
© in-law, whoſe crown was elective ; that as king, that this is all that has paſſed in this - 
* for the privileges the Bohemians might affair either in publick or private. He is 5 
© have, in this caſe, by the antient and fun- perſuaded, not only your exccllency but the E 
* damental laws of the kingdom, it would be © king of Spain alſo will believe it, ſooner 3 
© neceſlary to turn over many volumes, read than all the informations which thro* igno- I 
© abundance of Hiſtories, and carefully exa- * rance or malice may be given you from any : 
0 3 


© diſpute. The ſecond thing, concerning 
© which the king declared himſclt, was the 
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© affair ot the Palatinate. Upon this point he 
« firit informed the council, that he had omit- 
© ted nothing, as well by means of his ambaſ- 
© {adors, as by his own mouth, in ſpeaking to 
your excellency ; that moreover, he had ſent 
© an ambatiador to the German princes, who 
© were concerned in the affair, to remonſtrate 
© to them, that ſince he had with ſo much ſin- 
* cerity and candor continued neuter, he had 
© preat reaſon, on the other hand, to repre- 
© {ent to them how much he was concerned in 
© the invaſion of the Palatinate, fince he had 
given his daughter to the clector Palatire, 
© bona fide, whilit that prince was in poſſeſſion 
© of his dominions, and long before theſe trou- 
© bles could be foreſeen ; that at preſent, his 
grand - children wet e lawtul heirs to it, and it 
© was neither juſt nor reaſonable to deprive 
them of their inherirance, ſince they are not 
© guilty, conſidering the ſincerity of the king, 
their grand- father; that, indeed, it cannot 
© be denied, there was notice given from 
< Spain, that the emperor would be forced to 
© make this diverſion, to free himſelf from the 
© oppreſſion he endured in Bohemia and Au- 
© ftria; that your excellency ſaid the ſame 
* thing, which was confirmed by his ambaſ- 
© {adots ; that the invaſion being really made, 
© nature obliged him to provide for the de- 
« fence of his grand-children by all poſſible and 
© lawful ways; that the approaching winter 
© allowed him to make two ſorts of prepara- 
© tions ; firſt, to endeavour, that a peace may 
© be concluded before ſummer ; and if, as he 
* hoped, the elector, his ſon-in-law, would be 
guided by him, and the emperor be willin 

to hcarken to the overtures which would be 
made him, he did not queſtion but a peace 
Vwould enſue, and the calamities Chriſtendom 


Vas threatened with, both by a Turkiſh in- 


© valion and an inteſtine war, would be hap- 


© pily prevented. But if the elector would be 


expreſſed, that it would be in vain to queſtion lence for 


its being genuine. It is certain, the king 
never intended to defend the Palatinate by 
arms, whilſt he had any hopes of concluding 
the prince his ſon's marriage with the Infanta. 
He uſed however this pretence to draw mone 

from his ſubjects, and to ſend a letter ſigned 


the de- 
fence of 
the Pala- 

tinate. 
Annals. 


by the council to all the nobility, and to the 
lord mayor of London, for a benevolence ; 


but, probably, this method was unſucceſsful, 


ſo much were the people diflatisfied with the 
government. At the very time he ſeemed 
deſirous to defend the Palatinate, invaded by 
the Spaniards, count Gondemar, properly 


governed England by his influence over the 


King. All who had any expectations from the 
court, were extremely careful not to offend 


him in any thing whatever, —_— how 
u 


much it was in his power to prejudice ſuch as 
he was diſpleaſed with. Secretary Naunton 
failing, on ſome occaſion, to make uſe of this 
policy, loſt his place, which was given to 
Conway. | 

On the other hand, the marqueſs of Buck- 
ingham ruled in the king's name, without 


Conway 
is made 
ſecretary 
of ſtate. 


Bucking- 
ham's mo- 


bearing the leaſt contradiction. - He abſolutely cher is in 


diſpoſed of all offices, or rather his mother, 
ſince he could not deny her any thing *. As 
ſhe was extremely greedy of money, and a 
great bigot to the Romiſh religion, noue 
were preferred but ſuch as could make great 
preſents to the favourite's mother, and were 
well inclined to Rome, or, at leaſt, indifte- 
rent in point of religion; nay, places were 
frequently taken from thoſe who had paid 
dear for them, in order to diſpoſe of them to 
new purchaſers. Montague having given 
20,000 l. for the office of lord-trcaſurer, was 


great 


power. 


Wilſon. 


Cranfield 


1s made 


removed before the year expired, and Sir lord-rrca- 
Lionel Cranfield put in his place, and created ſurer. 


ſoon after earl of Middleſex. 
been a merchant in London, and afterwards a 


* Gondemar perceiving moſt addreſſes were made to her firſt, and by her conveyed to her ſon, among other his 
witty pranks, wrote merrily in his diſpatches to Spain : „ That never was there more hope of England's converſion 


„ to Rome than now ; for there are more prayers offered here to the mother than to the fon, Wilſon, 


cuſtom- 


Cranfield had Weldon. 
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1620. cuſtom-houſe officer, from whence he was in- 
I troduced into court as a projector ; a name 
given to ſuch as ſuggeſted to the miniſters ex- 
pedients to bring money into the king's Ex- 
chequer, when there was no parliament. 
Bucking- The marqueſs of Buckingham, about the 
ham's mar- end of the year married the carl of Rutland's 
waz only daughter, the richeſt heireſs in the king- 
mo” dom. Some ſay, he debauched her before 
marriace, and the ear] of Rutland ſent him 
word, if he did not eſpouſe her, the king's 
favour ſhould not ſcreen him from his re- 
venge. Buckingham readily complied, ſince 
it was a very advantageous match for him; 
but as the young lady was bred a Papiſt by 
her mother, the muſt, for form ſake, be in- 
ſtructed by Dr. White, who, as it is pretend- 
cd, made her a good Proteſtant, However, 
ſhe was brought by her mother-in-law into 
the old way again. 2 
The king The affairs of the Proteſtant religion in 
feigns to Germany and France, were in a very ill ſitu- 
meme? ation. On the other hand, the king of Bo- 
defence of hemia being driven out of his kingdom, ſaw 
the Pala- himſelf upon the point of loſing alſo the Pala- 
tinate. tinate. All the world murmured to behold 


Ruſhw. the king's extreme indolence with reſpect to 


theſe two affairs, wherein he was particularly 
concerned as a father, as a king of England, 
and as a Proteſtant. Theſe murmurs produ- 
ced, at length, a parliament. Not that the 
court's intent was to farisfy the people; but 
it was judged, fince they were ſo deſirous, 
that proper meaſures ſhould be taken tor the 
defence of religion and the Palatinate, the 


houſe of commons would be ready to grant the 


king an aid anſwerable to ſo important a de- 
ſign. A parliament was, therefore, ſummoned 
to meet on the 2oth of January, 1621. But 
the better to perſuade the publick, the king 
was really bent upon a war, the council nomi- 
nated, a few days before the parliament met, 
2 certain number of the moſt noted lords and 
officers, who had orders to meet and give 
their opinion concerning the means of vigo- 
rouſſy carrying on the war. In the interim, 
as the people talked too freely of the king's 


and his miniſtry's conduct, they were forbid 


by proclamation to diſcourſe of ſtate- affairs. 
But this prohibion produced a quite contrary 
effect, it being hardly poſſible to ſtop peo- 
ple's tongues by ſuch means. 

1621 The king, no doubt, wiſhed to preſerve 
The reaſon the Palatinate for his ſon-in-law. All he could 
of the be blamed for was, his taking a wrong courſe 
2 ta to that end. Amuſed, or as it were bewirched 
wrong by Gondemar's charm, he believed the prince's 
meaſures marriage with the Infanta was the moſt pro- 
to ſave the per means, not perceiving that this marriage 
Valatinate. was only a decoy to deceive and hinder him 


trom raking better meaſures. Ir will, doubt- 


leſs, be thought ſtrange, that James ſhould 


ſuffer himſelf to be thus managed by a Spa- 


nith ambaſlador, in an affair, which ſo much 
concerned the houſe of Auſtria; but it will 
be the leſs ſurpriſing, if his ſituation be con- 
ſidered. Firſt, he Py an averſion to war, 
and tho* he would have made believe, it was 
out of reaſon and choice, it 1s certain how- 
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ever, this averſion was ſo natural, that it was 


almoſt impoſſible for him to overcome it. In 


the next place, his opinion concerning the 
extent of the royal power, made him dread 


all occaſions of cauſing his prerogative to be 


queſtioned. If he engaged in a war, he muſt 
call a parliament, and the parliament had al- 
ready convinced him, they were not of his 
ſentiment concerning the extent of the pre- 
rogative royal, of which he was ſo jealous. It 
is, therefore, no wonder, that of the two 
ways which offered to preſerve the Palatinate, 
viz. war, and the prince's marriage, he ſhould 
chuſe that which was moſt agreeable to his 
temper and inclination. What 1s more ſtrange, 
is, that in comparing theſe two ways, he 
ſhould be fo blind as ro think the marriage 
the eaſieſt and moſt proper, and would not 
ſee that it was only a ſnare to deceive him. 
On the other hand, he was not ſatisfied with 
reſolving to take this method rather than the 
other, but even affected to intimate to the 
houſe of Auſtria, that he ſhould not, tyl the 
laſt extremity, think of having recourſe to 
arms, and thereby marred all his affairs. The 
emperor and the king of Spain knew how to 
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improve theſe wrong proceedings. Gondemar 
having eaſily diſcovered the king's ſcheme, 


failed not to encourage him to purſue it ſted- 
dily, by putting him in hopes of ſucceſs. There 
was another and very ſtrong reaſon for Gon- 
demar's keeping the king in this ſituation. 
The truce between Spain and Holland being 


like to end quickly, if the king ſhould re- 


ſolve to ſupport his ſon-in-law by arms, he 
would be able ro make ſuch a diverſion in the 
Low-Countries, as would render the conqueſt 
of the Palatinate dear to the houſe of Auſtria. 


and Madrid flattered him with the hopes of 
obtaining an honourable peace for the prince 
Palatine. But theſe were only words, which 
James, to credulous, took for deeds. = 


For this reaſon cheitly the courts of Vienna 


Tho? the king did not intend to declare 


war with Spain, he was very glad, however, 
that the people were inclined to ſupport by 
arms the elector's intereſt. He hoped the 
parliament would grant him large ſums to en- 
able him to make himſelf teared, and then he 


fancied, it would be eaſy for him to deter- 
mine his ſon-in-law's affairs, without drawing 


the ſword, and conſequently without employ- 
ing the money which ſhould be given him by 
parliament. Herein he meant to imitate his great 
grand-father Henry VIII, who often uſed this 


expedient to fill his coffers. But he ſhould alſo 


have imitated his addreſs in concealing his 


deſigns, whereas on the contrary, James's in- 
tentions were known to all. | 


The Parliament being aſſembled, the king The par- 
made a ſpeech to both houſes, which he di- liament 


vided into three heads. In the firſt, he told 
them what a parliament was, under colour of 
reminding them of ſo neceſſary and funda- 
mental a point. 'The ſecond contained the 
reaſons of their meeting. In the third, he 
ſpoke of the grievances which the people 
thought to have cauſe to complain of, and 
endeavoured to juſtify his conduct. As this 

ſpeech 


meets. 
Jan. 30, 


1620-1, 


— 
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1621. ſpeech is very long, 1 ſhall only cite ſome paſ- 
ages as may ſerve to diſcover both the king's 
principles and defigns. He begins thus : 


The HISTORY 


My Loxps SpTIRITVAL and TEMPORAL, 
and You THE COMMONS. 


The king's © IN multiloquio non deeſt peccatum, ſaith 


ſpeech. 


Wilſon. 


4 the wiſeſt man that ever was; and this 
© experience I have found in my own perſon, 
© for it is true, there have been many ſeſſions 
© of parliament before this, wherein I have 
made many diſcourſes to the gentlemen of 
© the lower houſe, and in them delivered a 
© true mirror of my heart ; but as no man's 
© actions are free from cenſure, in regard of 
© the excellency of perfection, ſo, it may be, 
© it pleaſed God, ſeeing ſome vanity in me, 
© to ſend back my words as wine ſpit into my 
© own face, ſo as I may truly ſay, © I have 
ce piped unto you, and you have not danced ; 
« I have mourned, and you have not la- 
ce mented. 


Concerning the conſtitution of a parliament. 


© What is a parliament ? It is an aſſembly 
© compoſed of a head and a body; the mo- 
© narch is the head, and the three eſtates * 
© the body, which are called in a monarchy a 
© parliament, © which was uſed and created 
4 by monarchs; for kings were before par- 
« ljaments, who as ſoon as they had ſettled a 


ce form of government, and were willing that 


< the people ſhould be governed by laws, called 
ce their parliaments, &c.” - Only this 1 
© would have you to obſerve, that it is a vain 
thing for a parliament to preſs to be popu- 
© lar; there is in no ſtate a parliament with- 
out a monarchy. ----- — "This I put you in 
© mind of that you ſerve under a monarchy, 
and that we muſt ſtand and fall with it; 
© now conſider, firſt, who called you ? Your 
© king. Secondly, whom he calls? The peers, 
© who in reſpect of the eminency of their 
© places, and highneſs, have an intereſt therein 
© by birth and inherirance, becauſe they are 
< to afſiſt the king in his great affairs. In the 
© next, the church, the clergy, not all, but 
© the principal heads thereof, the biſhops. ---- 
© The knights ſtand for the ſhires, and the 
© other gentlemen for the burroughs : Of 
© theſe is the whole body compact. S 

* Thirdly, why ye are called? To give the 
© king your advice 1n ſuch errands as he ſhall 
ask of you, or you ſhall think fit to ask his 


© aqvice in. 


© 'The king makes laws, and ye are to ad- 
© viſe him to make ſuch as will be beſt for 
© the common- wealth. There is another cauſe 
© for which the houſe of commons is called, 
for that they bett know the particular eſtate 
of their country; and if the king ſhall ask 
their advice, they can belt tell what is amiſs, 


A aA 


of ENGLAND. 


authors of ſuſtenarice alſo to him, to ſupply 
his neceſſities, and that is the proper uſe of 
a parliament. Here they are to offer what 
they think fit to ſupply his wants, and he is 
in lieu thereof to afford them mercy and 
< juſtice. | 3 
And this I dare boldly ſay, and I am not 
© aſhamed to ſpeak it, that all people owe a 
* kind of tribute to their king, as a thankful- 
neſs, for his love to them; and where there 
is this ſympathy between a king and his 
people, it breeds a happy parliament. - 


A 9 e—_ ew. 9 


La, 


on: 


Concerning religion. 


© As for religion there are laws enough, fo 
© as the true intent and execution follow. 
As touching the rumour which is ſpread, 
that I ſhould tolerate religion in reſpect to 
the match which hath been long in treat 
with Spain for my ſon; I profeſs I will do 
nothing therein which ſhall not be honour- 
able and for the good of religion, elſe am 1 
not worthy to be your king ; and if any 
thing break off this match, it ſhall be the 
cauſe of religion. The tryal which you have 
had. of my words and writings, wherein J 
have been a martyr, tortured in the mouths 
of many idle tellows, may give you ample 


I hope you will truſt the wiſdom of your 
king ſo far, as I will never do one thing in 
private and another in publick ; © but if 
« after this my declaration any ſhall tranſ- 
« preſs, blame me not if 1 ſee them ſeverely 
c puniſhed. | | 
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Concerning the reaſons of calling the 
Parliament. 


Nou the major errand (1 ſpeak truth) 
© for which I have called you, is for a ſupply 
of my urgent neceſſities in urgent cauſcs; ye 
can all bear me witneſs, that I have reigned 
above 18 years among you; if it hath been 
a fault in me that you have been in peace 
© all this time, I pray you pardon it ; for I took 
it for an honour unto me, that you ſhould 
© live quietly under your vines and fig-trees, 
* reaping the fruits of your own labours, and 
© myſelf to be a juſt and mercitul king amon 
you. You have not been troubled with preſ- 
c 
c 
o 
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ſing of men, nor with other inconveniencies 
which the diſaſters of war produce, and yet 
in theſe 18 years have I had leſs ſupplies 


than any king before me. The late queen 


of famous memory, was ſo far ſupplied in 
© her time, that it grew to an annual contri- 
© bution of 135, 00 l. a year: I had never 
© above four {ublidics, and fix fifteenths. 1 
challenge not more of deſert than ſhe ; but 
© fure I am, I have governed as peaceably. 


* Asin the following reign there was great diſputes, whether the biſhops were a ſtate or a body apart by them< 
ſelves in the parliament, each ſide grounded their aſſertion upon theſe words of this ſpeech, the one affirming the 


king ſaid, the Three Eſtates, and the other maintaining, he mentioned only Two Eſtates. This is the reaſon of the 


difference which occurs in the ſeveral copies. Ruſhworth and Wilſon have Two Eſtates. Franklyn, Nalſon, &c. 


Three Eſtates, 


E The 


as being moſt ſenſible. And alſo petition 1621. 
him to redreſs and amend it; they are the Gy 


reſtimony of my integrity, in ſuch ſort, as 
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The time fince my ſupply hath been as the 
time of women with child, © Quz decem 


« tulerint faſtidia menſes, who after 10 
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months longings, are delivered of their bur- 
thens ; but I have traveled 10 years, and 
therefore full time to be delivered of my 
wants. | 3 

© Now: you have ſeen a trial of my late 
care in divers years laſt paſt, in looking into 
the particulars of my eſtate, wherein J muſt 
confeſs I have found my revenue (as Job's 
friends) forſaking me. In my houſhold ex- 
pences I have abated 10,0001. per annum, 
in my navy I have abated 25,0001. and 
ſhortly I hope to abate 10,000 1. more. In 
my ordinary I have brought the expence 
from 34,000 to 14,000 |. and yet 1 was loth 
to believe, at firſt, that theſe were ſo much 


out of order; but, at laſt, by the informa- 


tion of ſome private gentlemen, I was in- 
duced to enter into a particular ſurvey ; 
and herein was the love of my young ad- 
mira] to me, as he took the envy of all upon 
himſelf for my ſake; and tho he be but 
young, yet 1 find him true in faich, and 
an honeſt man, and hath had the beſt ſuc- 
ceſs in all he hath taken in hand; he ap- 
pointed under himſelf divers commiſſioners, 
as a young commander ſhould do, the better 
to preſerve himſelf from errors, and yet 
ſought no reward but my good and ſervice, 
nevertheleſs went through with great dili- 
gence and good ſucceſs ; and, therefore, I 
hope the kingdom ſhall ſay I have now a 
true care of my eftate, not taking from 


others by violence, houſe or land, but go- 


verning my own with good husbandry. 


Concerning the affair of Bohemia, he ſaid 
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much the fame things as the marqueſs of 
Buckingham wrote in his letter to count 
Gondemar, after which he added: 


© ] am now to take for a worſe danger 
againſt next ſummer, albeit I will leave no 
travel untried to obtain a happy peace; but 


I thought good to be armed againit the 


worſe time, it being beſt to treat of peace 
with the ſword in my hand; now I ſhall 
labour to preſerve the reſt of the Palatinare, 
wherein I declare, that it by fair means I 
cannot get it, my crown, my blood, and all 
ſhall be ſpent, with my ſon's blood alſo, 
but I will get it for him; and this is the 
cauſe of all, that the cauſe of religion is in- 
volved in it, for they will alter religion 
where they conquer, and fo, perhaps, my 
grandchild may ſuffer who hath com- 
mitted no fault at all. But this is nothing 
without a ſpeedy ſupply, © Bis dat qui cito 
dat. 

© Conſider who it is that moves you? Your 
king ; and the care of the reformation, and 
the charges which he hath disburſed, beſides 
40, ooo l. upon the pyratical wars; and con- 
ſider if I deſerve not your reſpects? 

It is ſtrange that my mint hath not gone 
Rapin. . 
Vor. II. 
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© this eight or nine year, bur I think the fault 
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of the want of money is in the uneven ba. 


© lancing of trade; for other things I confeſs 
© I have been liberal, but the main cauſe 
of my wants, has been the ill government of 
© thoſe whom I have truſted under me, for 1 
will not make every day a Chriſtmaſs; and 
yet it may be in ſome grants I have hurt 
< myſelf, and in others my ſubjects ; but if 1 
© be truly informed, I will rightly reform 


© them. 


“ Bur for you to hunt after grievances to 
the prejudice of the king and yourſelves, is 
not the errand : Deal with me as I thall 


cc 
cc 
cc 


ce any thing undone that becomes a 


it you deal accordingly. 
I know this parliament hath been of great 
expectation, and ſo was that at my firſt 
coming: You I knew, but not the laas and 
cuſtoms of this land. I was led by the old 
counſellors I found, which the old queen lett, 
and it may be there was a miſtaking and 
miſunderſtand ing between us which bred an 
abruption. And at the laſt parliament there 
came up a ſtrange kind of beaſt called un- 


5 Juſt king, 


hor, which cauſed a diſſolution. 


deſerve it at your hands : I will not leave 


dertakers, a name, which in my nature I ab- 


No you have that advantage that I call 


you out of my own free motion, and my truſt 
is in your good offices; for my good ſtates, 
even all and every one ſhall find aa honeſt 
king of me. | 

* How happy a fame will that be, that he 
15 reverenced and loved of all his people, 
and he reciprocally loves them. So ſhall I 
then be honoured by my neighbour princes, 
and peradventure my government be made 
an example tor poſterity to follow“. 
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Many remarks and refle&ions might be Remarks 
made upon this ſpeech ; but as that would lead on this 
me too far, I ſhall content myſelf with making ſpecch. 


one ſingle obſervation. This ſpeech contained 
ſome maxims concerning the rcgal power, 
which certainly the Engliſh, in general, did 
not then admit, as they do not even at this 
day. If ſince king James's acceſſion, the par- 


liament, or the commons in particular, had 


endeavoured to encroach upon his preroga- 
tive, it might not be thought ſtrange that he 
ſhould let them know his reſolution to main- 
tain it, and mark out the bounds they were 
not to exceed. But if we conſidered what 


paſſed in tlie two firſt parliaments of this reign, 


the commons did not begin to attack the 
king, but the king himſelt gave the parlia- 
ment cauſe to complain. And ſuppoſing the 
grievances complained of by the lower houſe 
were groundleſs, to repreſent them to the 
king was no attempt upon the prerogative- 
royal; and yer this was the only reaſon ot diſ- 
ſolving the two firſt parliaments. It appears 
moreover, not only in this to the preſent par- 
liamenr, bur alſo in his former ſpeeches, that 
he made his prerogative to conſiſt in an unli- 
ited power, ſince he ſaid in expreſs terms, 


* This ſpeech is taken out of the Annals of king James I; for the author pretends, that in Wilſon is not the true 
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„ That as to diſpute what God may do, is 


Wa © blaſphemy ; ſo is it ſedition in ſubjects to 


The par- 
hament 
grants the 
king mo- 
ney, 
Coke. 


« diſpute what a king may do in the height 
« of his power.” Hence it was eaſy to inter, 
he ſer no bounds to the prerogative-royal. 
The occaſion of calling the parliament was 
ſo plauſible, that the commons eaſily perceived, 
if they began, according to cuſtom, with the 
conſideration of the grievances, before they 
gave the king money, he would not fail to ſay, 
that a delay in ſo important a juncture was the 
{ame as a denial. The people were extreme- 


ly incenſed againſt Spain for invading the Pa- 


latinate. They dreaded the prince's marriage 
with the Infanta, and the deſtruction of the 
Proteſtant religion abroad. So to deny the 
king money on this occaſion, would be juſtiſy- 
ing his indolence. Some members, however, 
believing the king had no deſign to make war, 
were deſirous to ſpare the people's purſes. But 
the reſt demonſtrated to them, the neceſſity of 
ſacrificing a ſum of money, whether the king 
employed it in defence of the Palatinate, ot 
put it to other uſes. In the firſt caſe, the pub- 


lick would have what they wiſhed, and the 


money given the king, would be only a ſmall 
part of what was farther to be expended in 
ſupport of the war. In the ſecond caſe, the 


| king's intentions would be manifeſtly known, 


Digby 1s 
ſent to 
Vienna. 


Wilſon. 


Com- 


plaiats to 


the par- 
lament 
againſt 
monopo- 
lies. 


and that would afford a juſt motive to refuſe 


him money hereafter for imaginary underta- 


kings. So, without any ſollicitation, the com- 
mons granted the king two entire ſubſidies, 
with which he was ſatisfied, in expectation of 
obtaining much more hereafter on the ſame 
account. 

Not long after, the king ſent the lord Dig- 
by to Vienna, to endeavour to adjuſt the elec- 
tor Palatine's affair, or, at leaſt, to obtain a 
truce, which ſhould ſecure the Palatinate from 
the danger it was threatened with in the next 
campaign. I ſhall ſpeak of this negotiation, 
after the recital of what paſſed in the parlia- 
ment. 

The ſubſidy act was no ſooner paſſed, but 
many petitions were received by the houſe of 
commons, as well againſt the increaſe of po- 
pery, and impunity of recuſants, as againſt 


monopolies, informers, or projectors. Of the 


monopolies, three were chiefly complained of. 
The firſt was concerning inns, which no man 
could keep without a licenſe from certain per- 
ſons, to whom the king had granted a patent. 
'The ſecond was of the ſame nature with reſpe& 
to ale-houſes. The third was the moſt enor- 
mous. It was a patent granted by the king 
to Sir Giles Monpeſſon, and Sir Francis Mi- 
chel, for the ſole making and ſelling of gold 
and ſilver lace. By this means, they ſold great 
quantities of counterfeit gold lace inſtead of 
real, and it any perſon preſumed to make or 
ſell any other, he was thrown into goal, and 


hned ſeverely. The two patentees being in- 


formed againſt in the houſe of commons, were 
immediately committed to priſon ; but Mon- 
peſſon, Buckingham's creature, found means 
to make his eſcape. As ſoon as he was ſafe, 
the King publiſhed a proclamation, promiſing 
a reward to any perſon that ſhould take him. 


of ENGLAND. 


In the interim, the two houſes applied 1621. 


Wiln. 


themſelves cloſely to the affair of monopolies. 
The commons would know how theſe two per- 
ſons obtained their patent, whilſt the lords 
were diligently forming their proceſs. In the 
mean time, the king was very uneaſy. He 
ſaw, this affair was examining in ſuch a man- 
ner, that the odium could not but fall upon 


himſelf or favourite; wherefore, to prevent the The king's 
conſequences, he came to the houſe of lords, ſpeech to 


and made a ſpeech full of tender and affectio- ay 
und 


nate expreſſions. He affirmed, he was igno- 


rant of the ill effects his patent had cauſed, 
and charged them to bring the offenders to 


ſpeedy and ſevere juſtice; adding, his inten- 
tion was to revoke all his patents which had 
been ſo injurious to the people, and particu- 
larly that of gold and ſilver lace, which was 
a kind of falſe coin, He exhorted them, 


moreover, to diſpatch the bill they were pre- 


paring againſt informers and projectors, ſay- 


ing, he had, before in the ſtar-chamber, thewn 


his diſlike of ſuch people, and to be rid of 
them, would be the greateſt eaſe to himſelf, 
and all thoſe about him. For, continued 


« he, Buckingham told me he never found 


«© ſuch quiet and reit as in this time of parlia- 
ment trom projectors and intormers, who at 
ce other times miſerably vexed him at all 
« hours.” In ſhort, he told them, he thought 
til! then the people had never been ſo happy 
as in his reign; but now he was aſhamed to 
conſider how his people had been vexed and 
polled, by the vile execution of projects, pa- 
tents, bills of conformity, and the like, which 
have more exhauſted their purſes than ſubſi- 
dies would have done. Having thus obviated 
the complaints which could be made againſt 
him, by condemning firſt the occaſion of them, 
he taught the lords Ron they were to proceed 
in equitably judging the matters before them, 
Viz. not to ſuffer themſelves to be carried a- 
way with an inconſiderate zeal for juſtice, in 


hearkening to thoſe who accuſed the innocent 


as well as the guilty. 


Every one knew that he meant to hinder He tries to 


the marqueſs of Buckingham from being at- ſcreen 


tacked, who was reckoned the chief author of Bucking- 


the monopolies. He had, indeed, the ſatiſ- 
faction to ſee that the parliament did not 
carry this affair very far; but, tho' he had or- 
dered his ſpeech to be printed, and diſperſed, 
he could not hinder reflections to his diſad- 
vantage. For inſtance, he ſaid in his ſpeech, 
that “he aſſured them in the heart of an ho- 
« neſt man, and by the faith of a Chriſtian 
{© king, if theſe grievances had been com- 


© plained of to him before the parliament, 


he would have puniſhed them more ſevere- 
c ly than, perhaps, the parliament intended 
c to do; and yet he was contented with 
abandoning Monpejion and Michel, whilſt he 
deſired the perſon who procured them their 
patent ſhould be leit unmoleſted. 


However this be, the lords were fatisfied Monpeſ- 
with puniſhing Monpeſſon and Michel. They ſon's and 


confiſcated Monpeſſon's eſtate, who had made T's 


his eſcape, and degraded him of his knight- 
hood. Michel was likewiſe degraded, fined 
1000 


ham. 


Wilſon. 


Wilſon. 


Itencè. 
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1000 pounds, impriſoned for life, and carried 


on norſeback with his face to the tail, thro' 


Chancellor 


Bacon is 
accuſed. 


The com- 
mons de- 
ſire Bacon 
may be 
tried. 
Wilſon. 


„ 


Remarks 
on the 


the publick ſtreets in London. 

Soon after, the king hearing, complaints 
were brought before the peers againſt chancel- 
lor Bacon, came to the houſe of lords, and 
ſending for the commons, made a ſpeech, 
wherein he chiefly inſiſted upon the neceſſity 
of puniſhing corruption and bribery in judges. 
Then he thanked the commons for the two 
fabſidies, but ſaid, the money had been em- 
ployed before-hand for the defence of the Pa- 
jatinate, and maintenance of his children, who 
were fled to Holland for refuge ; that he had 
procured a ſhort trace, and hoped ſoon to 
obtain a general peace ; but the great charges 
of ſending ambaſladors over all Europe, or an 
army into the Palatinate in caſe his negotia- 
tions became fruitleſs, required a much larger 
ſum than what had been granted him. He 
concluded, with proteſting before God, he 
would not diſſolve the parliament till the at- 
fairs in agitation were finiſhed. 1 

In the interim, the houſe of commons ha- 
ving demanded a conference of the lords, re- 
preſented to them, that the chancellor being 
accuſed of ſeveral crimes, it was not fit he 
ſhould continue any longer in ſo eminent a 
poſt if he was guilty, or be expoſed to calum- 


ny if innocent. Whereupon the lords ſent the 


chancellor to the tower, and prepared for his 
tryal. He uſed all poſſible endeavours to avoid 
the ſhame of a particular and full confeſſion. 
To that end, he preſented an humble ſubmiſ- 
ſion to the houſe, confeſſing himſelf guilty in 
general, and imploring pardon, or, at leaſt, 
that his puniſh:;nent might not extend farther 
than the taking from him the great ſeal. But 
the lords were inexorable. They required 
him to confeſs the particulars of the charge, 
which conſiſted in the enumeration of ſeveral 
bribes he had taken. He was ſo very expreſs, 
that he confeſſed, one of his ſervants took a 
dozen of buttons as a gift, in a cauſe depend- 
ing before him. But this confeſſion, however 
full and plain it was, did not hinder him from 
being declared unworthy, nor only of the of- 
fice of chancellor, but even of having a place 
for the future in the houſe of peers, tho' he 
had been created baron of Verulam, and viſ- 
count of St. Albans ; nay, he was like to have 
been deprived of this dignity. He was a very 
great genius, and one of the moſt learned men 
in Europe, but a ſervile flatterer, extremely 
haughty whillt fortune ſmiled upon him, and 
cringing when ſhe frowned. After his diſ- 
grace, he compoſed ſeveral works, and amongit 
others, the Hiſtory of kins Henry VII, to 


| whom certainly he has not given a juſt charac- 
hiſtory of 


Henry VII. 


ter. This is not ſurpriſing; for as his eſtate 
was forfeited by the ſentence paſſed upon him, 


and as he lived only on a penſion from the 


king, who always ſpoke of Henry VII, his 
great-grandfather, with high commendatious, 
he made his court to the king, by repreſent- 
ing that prince as a pattern of wiſdom and 
virtue. 4 

Ir was properly in this third parliament that 
two parties were formed, the one tor the court, 


pariſon of what it is at this day. 
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the other for the people, who began from this 1621. 


ti ne to oppoſe one another o1 all occaſions. 
The people had the ſtrongeſt party among the 
commons, and the king in the houſe of lords. 
Not but that the kings had always their adne- 


Origin of 
the two 
parties, 


known 


rents in both houſes, and the miniiters and now by 
favourites their enemies and enviers. But tj] the names 
this parliament, there were not properly any of Tories 


formed parties, or, it any, they were not long- +» 


lived. But thoſe that began to be formed 


this year, continually increaſed. Theſe are 
the ſame parties which {till ſubſiſt, under the 
names of Tories and Whigs; the firit ot which 
labours inceſſantly to ſtretch the prerogative 
royal. as high as poſſible, when favoured by 
the king; and the other is always inſiſting on 
the rights and privileges of the people. The 
mutual animoſiry of theſe two parties, when 
firſt they were formed, was nothing in com- 
| When all 
parliamentary affairs came to be tranſacted 


with a ſpirit of party, every thing tended by 


degrees to confuſion. As one of the parcics 
was always ready to increaſe the king's power, 
the others uſed their utmoſt endeavours, not 
only to keep it within due bounds, bur alfo 


to leſſen it, tor fear the King's prerogatives 


might ſerve him for iteps to mount higher. 
Tuus both went too far. James I. gave birth 
to theſe rwo parties, (who occaſioned ſo many 
calamities to England and his own family) by 
naughrily eſtabliſhing prerogatives, which, 
perhaps, would never have been queſtioned, 
had ne not founded them upon principles that 
opened a door to arbitrary power. He met 
however, with great oppoſition, not only in 
the houſe of commons, but among the peers 
themſelves, ſeveral of waom did not ſcruple 
to contradict him openly. Of this number 
were the earls of Eſſex, Oxford, Southampton, 
and Warwick, the lord Say and Seal, the lord 
Spenſer, and ſome others. 
come cuſtomary, that when one lord had ſpo- 
ken for or againſt the government, he was an- 
ſwered by another of the oppoſite party, and 


ing the dignity of the houſe, One day, as 
the lord Spenſer was ſpeaking about the go- 
vernment, and alledging ſeveral examples of 


W lugs, 


It was then bes 


very often with a heat and paſſion unbecom- 


their great anceſtors, Arundel ſuddenly inter- 


rupted him, ſaying, My lord, when theſe 
e things you ſpeak of were doing, your ance- 
<< ſtors were keeping ſheep.” Spenler inſtant- 


ly replied, « When my anceſtors (as you ſay) 


« were keeping ſheep, yours were plotting 
« treaſon.” Whereupon the houſe ordering 
them both to withdraw, it was reſolved, in 
ſpite of the molt zealous courtiers, that the 
earl of Arundel, as aggreſſor, ſhould give the 
lord Spenſer ſatisfaction, which he refuling, was 
ſent to the tower, and not relcaſed till he had 
ſubmitted to the commands of the houſe. 

In the interim, the commons finding the 
king made no preparations tor war, but only 
ſent Digby to the emperor, were not forward 
to give him a freſh ſupply, eſpecially as they 
knew the two ſubſidies already granted had 
been put to other uſes. They were not igno- 
rant, moreover, that the king built all his 

: hopes 


The com- 
mons de- 
lay grant- 
ing the 
king mo- 
ney. 
Wilſon. 
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1621. hopes upon the Spaniſh match, and conſe- © dren abroad, and the generally afflicted e- 162i. 


WY quently would not eaſily reſolve to take arms 
againſt the houſe of Auſtria, and the more, 
becauſe Gondemar had ſtill a great influence 
over him. The truth is, had the king really 
intended to wreſt from the Spaniard what was 
taken from the Palatinate, it was not natural 
for the Spaniſh ambaſſador to have ſo much 

ower-at court. The people were extremely 
diſpleaſed with it, and looked upon the Spaniſh 
marriage as a very great misfortune to the na- 
tion, and the Proteſtant religion. Ot this they 
gave Gondemar himſelf a {enfible proof, who 
was reviled and inſulted by the populace in 
London ftreers. The king hearing of it, or- 
dered one of the inſolent mob to be publickly 
whipt by the hangman. | 

Tke king The king perceiving the commons would 

orders the never think of granting him a freſh aid, be- 

parliament fore it was more certainly known, whether 
ag there would be peace or war, ordered the 

8 lord-treaſurer to go in his name, on june 4, 

and adjourn the parliament to the 14th of No- 
vember. The ſpirit of jealouſy, which then 
reigned among the commons, cauſed them to 
conſider this adjournment as an incroachment 
upon their privileges. They pretended, the 
king had, indeed, power to prorogue and diſ- 


ſolve the parliament, but that acyournment 


was the peculiar privilege of each houſe. So 
they deſired a conference with the lords, to 
perſnade them to concur with them, 1n pre- 
ſenting a petition to the king upon this occa- 
ion; but the king acquainting the lords, that 


ſuch a petition would be very diſpleaſing to 


him, and that he would not ſuffer his power 
to call, adjourn, prorogue, and diflolve the 
parliament, to be diſputed, the lords refuſed 
to join with the commons. Whereupon the 
commons declared, that they were extremely 
concerned at the king's reſolution, becaule it 
deprived them of the means of finiſhing what 
was#begun for the publick good. 
The king | 
gives them houſe of peers, and after thanking their lord- 
leave to fit ſnips for acknowledging his prerogarive, and 
a fortnight fuſing to join with the commons, he told 
longer. reſuſing to join with the c f 
them, if they deſired it, he would grant them 
a delay of eight or ten days; but would not 
do it at the requeſt of the commons. Upon 
this offer, the lords, after a conference with 
the commons, moved the king to continue 


Some days after, a committee of both houſes 
attending the king, he took occaſion to tell 
them, how ill he took it that the commons 
ſhould diſpute his undoubted right to adjourn 
the parliament. Probably, this power was 
not confirmed by cuſtom, ſince the commons 
conſidet ed it as an invaſion ot their privileges, 
whereas they never thought of queſtioning his 
right to prorogue and diſſolve the parliament. 
Be this as it will, the commons, ſeeing the 
lords, who were equally concerned in the at- 
fair, refuſe their concurrence, proceeded no 
farther. Nevertheleſs, on the day they were 
to break up, they drew the following declara- 
tion, © That taking into moſt ſerious conſi- 
« deration the preſent {tate of the king's chil- 


This declaration brought the king to the 


their ſicting for 14 days, which was granted. 


perialiſts would have found it difficult to drive 


< ſlate of the true profeſſors of the ſame Chri- Wyyw 
“ ſtian religion, profeſſed by the church of 
« England in foreign parts, and being touched 
% with a true ſenſe and fellow-feeling of their 
«© diſtreſſes, as members of the ſame body, 
they do with unanimous conſent declare--- 
they ſhall be ready to the utmoſt of their 
« Power, both with their lives and fortunes, 
to aſſiſt his majeſty ſo, as that he may be 
* able to do that with his ſword, which by a 


© peaceable courſe ſhall not be effected.“ 


Preſently after, the king publiſhed a pro- A procla- 
clamation, wherein he ſet forth, that as many mation to 
great affairs debated in parliament, could not 1 
be brought to perfection in ſo ſhort a time, nopolies. 
ce the commons thought it convenient to con- Ruſhw. 
ce tinue the ſame ſeſſion in courſe of adjourn- 

e ment.” That as for the grievances, they 
were ſuch as he needed not the aſſiſtance of 
parliament to reform the ſame, and would 
have redreſſed them himſelf, had they been 
ſooner made known to him; adding, that by 
his own regal authority, he annulled and re- 
voked the patent for gold and filver thread, 
and ſome others mentioned in the proclamati- 


on. At the ſame time a ſecond proclamation 


was publiſhed againſt ſuch as were ſo bold as 
to talk of ſtate-aftairs, notwithſtanding his ma- 
jeſty's former command, with menaces of ſe- 
vere punithment, as well againſt the concealers 
of ſuch diſcourſes, as againſt audacious tongues 
and pens. | | 

On the 20th of July, John Williams, dean williams 
of Weſtminſter, was {worn lord-keeper of the made lord 
great-ſcal of England, the chancellorſhip ha- keeper. 
ving been vacant ever ſince Bacon's condem- Hacket. 
nation. | 1 | 

I muſt now briefly relate what paſſed in Bo- 
hemia and the Palatinate, after the battle of 
Prague. This knowledge is abſolutely neceſſa- 
ry tor the clear underſtanding of the affairs of 
England. „ 

The day after the battle, the city of Prague The affairs 
ſurrendered at diſcretion, and the duke of Ba- of Bohe- 
varia returned to Munich, leaving his army in mis. 
Bohemia, under the command of count Tilly, arg 14 
his general. On the other hand, count Buc- 3 
quoy departed the 12th of December for Mo- 
ravia, which voluntarily ſubmitted, as deſpair- 
ing of aſſiſtance. After Bucquoy had ſpent 
part of the winter in Moravia and at Vienna, 
he went and commanded the imperial army 
in Hungary, where he was ſlain, after ſome 
progreſs. A little before, Sileſia had likewiſe 
ſubmitted to the emperor. 

In the interim, count Mansfeldt had fortifi- Mansfeldt 


ed himſelf in Bohemia, from whence the Im- 5 
O che 


; a 1, Upper Pa- 
him. But the king of Bohemia, who was till * 5 


in Holland, hearing the duke of Bavaria was 
preparing to invade che Upper Palatinate, cau- 
{ſed Mansfeldt to march his army thither, ha- 
ving obtained of the Hollanders 1 50,000 flo- 
rins to pay his troops. Mansfeldt was not, 
however, in a condition to withſtand Tilly, 
who being entered the Upper Palatinate with 
25,000 men, had taken Bamburgh and ſome 
other places, In the mean while, as Mans- 

| feldt 


feldt 
hes 
the 

er Pa- 
ate 
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1621. feldt had intrenched himſelf behind a moraſs, 
Www where it was impracticable to attack him, count 
Tilly, to make him quit the country, conclu- 

ded a treaty with him, by which he promiſed 

to ſupply him with 200,00 florins. This 

treaty was concluded the 27th of September, 


1621, but ſome difficulty ariſing, it was not 


executed; ſo Mansfeldt kept his poſt till the 
lord Digby's arrival, who paſſing that way in 
his return from Vienna, prevailed with him to 
march into the Lower-Palatinate, which was 
in extreme danger. By this means the Upper- 
Palatinate was really loſt and ſubdued by the 
duke of Bavaria. WG 1 
... In the year 1620, Spinola, as I ſaid, began 
- \—— his tes in the Lower-Palatinate. Since 


. Lower- the ſubmiſſion of the king of Bohemia's allies 


Palaunate. to the emperor, after the battle of Prague, 
Spinola had continued his conqueſts with ra- 
pidity, for there was no army to ſtop him, 
and the Engliſh were too weak to oppoſe his 


progreſs. However, on the 2d of Auguſt, 


1620, a five weeks truce was concluded at 
Haguenan, which was the truce mentioned by 
king James in his ſpeech to the parliament. 
The archduke had made him believe he 
agreed to this truce purely on his account; but 
in reality it was only to give the emperor time 
to ſend forces into the Lower-Palatinate in 
the room of thoſe, Spinola was leading back 
to the Netherlands, becauſe of the expiration 
of the 12 years truce between Spain and Hol- 
land. Spinola leaving but few troops with Don 
Gonſales de Cordova, who was to command in 
the Palatinate, the truce was as much for the 
Spaniard's advantage as for the king of Bo- 
hemia's. Soon after, the Spanith army being 
grown 10,000 ſtrong, Vere was farced to re- 
tire to Worms. In the interim, the Spaniſh 
general became maſter of Stein, Landenburg, 
and Keiſers-Lautarn, and in October beſieg- 
ed Frankendal, where Vere had retired. 
There was no other way to ſave this impor- 
tant place, than, as I ſaid, by cauſing Mans- 
feldt ro come from the Palatinate. Upon 
Mansfeldt's approach, Gonſales raiſed the 
ſiege of Frankendal. But preſently after, 
Tilly arrived in the Lower-Palatinate with 


the Bavarian army, and ſome troops of Mentz 


and Wirtzburg, Mansfeldt was forced to re- 
tire into Alſatia. This campaign ended with 
the loſs of the towns in the Lower-Palat inate, 
except Manheim, Heidelbergh, and Franken- 
dal, which were the moſt important. Vere 
continued at Frankendal, Herbert command- 


ed in Manheim, and Burroughs in Heidel- 


bergh. | 
Philip III. Philip III, king of Spain, died the 31ſt of 
dies. March this year, and was ſucceeded by his 
Cabala. ſon Philip IV. 


The ſiege In France, Lewis XIII. vigorouſly preſſed 
of Mon- the Huguenots, and inveſted Montauban, but 


tauban. the long reſiſtance of the beſieged, compelled 


him to deſiſt. 


mes is Ihe 12 years truce between Spain and the 
amuſed by the United Provinces being about to expire 


duke, 


„ Ver. IL 


the arch- the archduke was afraid, James would ſend a 
ſtrong aid to the ſtates, in order to oblige the 
Spaniards to reſtore what was taken in the 
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Palatinate. To divert him from ſuch a 1621. 
thought, he intimated to him, that a peace. 
between the elector Palatine and the empe- | 
ror was not ſo difficult as was imagined, and 
the emperor, doubtleſs, would agree to it upon 
reaſonable terms; nay, he ſent the emperor in 
the eleEtor's behalf a very preſſing letter, which 
was ſhewn to the king. This was attacking 
him on his weak ſide; for he was ever of 
opinion, thar juſtice, honeſty, and the regard 
the world had for him, were ſufficient to de- 
termine this affair. To inſnare him the more 
eaſily, the emperor wrote to the archduke, 
that at his inſtances, and out of his great re- 
ſpect to the king of England, he was ready 
to embrace all proper methods for a peace 
with the elector Palatine. On the other hand, 
the king of Spain told the emperor, that if he 
gave the Upper-Palatinate to the duke of Ba- 
varia, as was reported, he muſt expect no 
tarther aſſiſtance from Spain. All theſe letters 
communicated to the king, or his ambaſſador's 
which confirmed him in his opinion, thar 
there would be no occaſion for war, and to 
ſhew the leaft miſtruſt would ſpoil all. Thus 
the princes of the houſe of Auftria amuſed 
the king, to induce him to remain in his 
fatal neutrality. Upon theſe hopes therefore, 
without queſtioning in the leaſt their ſincerity, 
he diſpatched the lord Digby to Vicnna, 
the ſucceſs of whoſe negotiation I muſt now 
relate. | 

This ambaſlador having an audience of the The ſue- 
emperor the 15th of July, confined his de- __ 
mands to theſe two heads. Firſt, that the ,F, fy. 
elector Palatine ſhould be reſtored to the DuCheſne. 
ſame ſtate he was in before he was choſen 
king of Bohemia. Secondly, that the impe- 
rial ban ſhould be revoked, or, at leaſt, ſuſ- 
pended ; for which the king his father-in-law 
would undertake to oblige him to give the 
emperor due ſatisfaction. 

The emperor, who only ſought to gain time, 
anſwered in writing, that at the requeſt of 
the king of England, and ſome other prin- 
ces who had wrote to him in the Palſgrave's 
behalf, he was ready to pardon him. That 
the difficulty of this air conſiſted in two 
principal points, the firſt whereof was, that 
the Palſgrave ſhould pay him the obedience 
due to the head of the empire; the ſecond, 


that he ſhould give him a reaſonable ſatisfac- 


tion. As this was exactly James's ſcheme for 
an accommodation, a peace ſeemed not to be 
very remote. But the term, ſatisfaction, be- 
ing capable of a more or leſs extenſive mean- 
ing, it was eaſy for the emperor to -- prolong 
the negotiation, as he pleaſed. However, for 
fear he ſhould be taken at his word, he added 
in his anſwer, that, as he had undertaken the 


war with the advice and aſſiſtance of divers 


princes, he could do nothing without their 
conſent; but had called a diet at Ratisbon, 
the reſolutions whereof ſhould be communi- 
cated to the king of England. It muſt be 


obſerved, this diet did not meet till January, 


1623, ; 
A few days after the emperor had deliver- The death 
ed this anſwer to the ambaſſador, he received of tbe 
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| Mansfcldt's fault, who had entered that coun- 


* 
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a letter from the Infanta Iſabella, notifying 
the death ot her husband the archduke, at 


Bruflels the 13th of July, and repeating with- 
al her inſtances in the elector's behalf. Where- 
upon Digby preſenred a freſh memorial, de- 
Wee a truce tor the Lower-Palatinate on 
three conditions. 1. That count Mansfeldt 
ſhould obſcrve the truce, otherwiſe the elector 
Palatine ſhould revoke his commiſſion. 2. 
That the commiſſion of John-George de 
Brandenburgh, marqueſs of Jagerndort, who 
ferved the elector, ſhould be likewiſe revok- 
ed. 3. That as ſoon as the truce was pub- 
liſhed, the elector ſhould deliver to the em- 
peror, Tabor and Wirigaw, the only places 
he ſtill held in Bohemia. | 

The emperor receiving theſe propoſals, 
communicated them to the elector of Saxony 


and duke of Bavaria, who returned both the 


lame anſwer, as it they had given each other 
the word, viz. they adviſed him to omit no- 
thing to reſtore peace ro Germany; looſe ex- 
preſſions without any meaning, but which, 
however, gave occaſion to believe they were 
inclined to peace, After this the emperor 
wrote a letter to the Infanta, which was im- 
parted to Digby, telling her, that at her re- 


queſt, and out of his great regard for the 


King of England, who had ſhewn ſo much 
prudence, ſincerity, and moderation, he was 
reſolved to treat of a truce, on the conditions 
propofed by the Engliſh ambaſlador himſelf ; 
adding, that during the truce, conferences 


might be held, to try to come to a peace, 


Thus James was obliged either to fit itil! and 
expect the event of theſe conferences, or to 
break with the emperor and Spain, when 
the peace ſeemed to be upon the point of con- 
cluſion, to which it was well known he would 
not eaſily be determined. 

Some time after, the emperor, whether to 
gain time, or, to be freed from Digby's 
importunities, told him, he intended to grant 
a truce for the Palatinate, if the duke of Ba- 


varia would conſent to it; nay, he adviſed 


him to go and negotiate the truce with the 
duke. Pigby leaving Vienna the 11th of 
September, came into the Upper-Palatinate, 
where the duke of Bavaria then was, at the 
time Mansfeldt was concluding the foremen- 
tioned truce with Tilly. When Digby talk- 
ed of a truce, the duke told him, © there 
© was no need to labour for a truce, for the 
«« wars were at an end, in that he had agreed 


with count Mansfeldt; nor did he doubt of 


ec Keeping both Palatinates in peace, till the 
« emperor and Palſgrave were agreed. 
The emperor hearing by Digby this anſwer, 
wrote him word, that the face of affairs be- 
ing altered in the Upper-Palatinate, by 


try with his troops, the duke of Bavaria was 


under a neceſſity of raiſing an army to drive 


him thence, and it was not reaſonable he 


ſhould be at that charge to no purpoſe. Then 


it was that Digby, having informed the king 
of the ſtate of affairs in Germany, brought 


 Mansfeldt into the Lower-Palatinate, where 
his coming ſaved Frankendal. After that, 


he borrowed, upon his own credit, 10,000 162i; 
pounds ſterling, to pay the Engliſh troops, Wy 


who had for a long time received nothing, 


The king being informed, by his ambaſſa- Satisſaction 
dor's letter, of the duke of Bavaria's anſwer, offered to 


x „ the empe- 
wrote to the emperor, to complain of the in- by the 


; king in 
what manner he conceived the elector Pala- the Pall 
tine was to give him ſatisfaction, in order grave's 
name, 


45 That DuCheſne. 


vaſion of the Palatinate, and to tell him, in 


to fix the ſenſe of the word. 1. That he ſhoul, 
renounce the crown of Bohemia. 
as prince of the empire he ſhould ſubmit 
to his imperial majeſty. 3. That he ſhould ask 
pardon on his knees. 4. That for the future, he 
ſhould remain quiet, and raiſe no diſturbance 
in the empire. 5. That he ſhould be recon- 
ciled to all the princes. 6. That if this was 
not ſufficient, he would undertake to procure 
what other terms ſhould be deemed reaſon- 
able. Laſtly, he told him, that if he could 
not obtain his ſon-in-law's pardon by fair 
means, he was reſolved to have recourſe to 
arms. The emperor, without being frighted 


at this menace, ſtill continued to amuſe him, 


and the better to perſuade him he was in- 
clined to peace, he diſpatched count Schwat- 
zenburgh to ſettle with him the conditions ot 
a truce. The count was very magnificently 
received at London. But before I ſpeak 
of the ſucceſs of his ambaſſy, I muſt relate 
what paſſed in England till the end ot the 
nr. 


The king 


oned his orderin 


them to meet the 20th of 
November. 


As he was a little indiſpoſed 


ſurer, and the lord Digby, to acquaint the 


. parliament with his intentions. The lord 


keeper ſaid, that fince the laſt adjournment 
the king had taken great care of the nation, 
retorming by his proclamations 37 ſeveral 


grievances complained of by the people, with- 


out demanding any thing in return for theſe 
favours, as was uſual in former times. That 
he had reaſſembled the parliament, upon the 
declaration of the commons to aſſiſt him pow- 
erfully in the recovery of the Palatinate. 
That he had uſed his'endeavours to procure 
a good peace, but with little ſucceſs, as the 
lord Digby would inform them. Then, he 
pur them in mind, thar the king had advan- 
ced 40,000 pounds to keep togerher an army 


in the Lower-Palatinate ; bur, continued he, 


c unleſs the parliament take farther reſoluti- 
c on, and imitate rather antient than modern 
« principles, and be more expeditious in what 
« they do, his majeſty's endeavours will fall 
c to the ground.” He concluded with ſay- 
ing, the king had reſolved to continue the 
ſeſſion till ſeven or eight days before Chriſt- 
maſs, and renew it the Sth of February. 


The lord Digby, ſpeaking next, gave A Digby's 
brief account of his ambaſſy to Vienna, and ſpeech. 
ſaid, he plainly diſcovered, it was the empe- Wilſon. 


ror's. intent to give the Upper-Palatinate to 
the duke of Bavaria; adding, that a good 
ſum of money was abſolutely neceilary, both 

| | co 


had farther adjourned the two Th. king 
houſes from the 14th of November to the 8th reaſſembles 
of February, 1622. But Digby's return occaſi- the parlia- 


return. 
he commanded the lord keeper, the lord trea- Ruſhw. 
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to keep count Mansfeldt's army together, 
end fend a ſtrong ſupply of Engliſh troops to 


the Palatinate. 


The trea- 


ſurer's 
ſpeech. 


| The king's 


deſign. 
Ruſhw. 


The lord-treafurer ſaid, the king's coffers 
were empty, his treaſure being exhauſted by 
the ſums employed in the defence of the Pala- 
tinate. Nevertheleſs, tho' the king declared 
for war, he was reſolved to conclude the 
Spaniſh marriage, hoping by that means to 
heal the breach. 

It is certain, the king had no deſign to go 
to war, ſince it conld be only with the Spa- 
niard, whom he conſidered as his beſt triend, 
and with whom he was going to be allied 
by his ſon's marriage with the Infanta; but 
he made as if he intended to take arms, in 
caſe he was obliged to it. To that end, it 
was neceſſary, in his opinion, to prepare be- 
times, and begin with ſending money to 
Mansfeldt, to pay his troops and continue 
the war in the Palatinate, till the ſucceſs of 


the negotiations at Vienna and Maarid ſhould 


be known. The king would therefore have it 
fuppoſed, as a thing certain, that in caſe 


theſe negotiations were fruitleſs, he was bent 


to begin the war, and vigorouſly ſupport it. 
Conſequently, he demanded money to enable 
him to make the neceſlary preparations, and, 


in a word, required, that the affair ſhould be 


leſt entirely to his management. Indeed, par- 


laments are wont to act thus, when they 
think the King is undertaking a juſt and ne- 
ceſſary war. & James proceeded upon the 
uſual cuſtom and method of the parliament. 
There was only one objection to be made, on 
which however no man durſt ſpeak his mind 
freely, viz. that the conduct of former parlia- 


ments was grounded upon their good opinion 


of their kings, and their confidence in them. 


But the commons had no confidence in James 


I. He demanded money for a war, to which 


on to begin and purſue it vigorouſly ; but 


they were perſuaded, he had no inclination) 
and, therefore, they could not help fearing, 


that the money which ſhould be granted him, 
would be employed otherways than in a war 


with Spain. On the other hand, the com- 
mons were taken in their own nets. To 
ſhew the delay of a war, deemed neceſſary 
by all the world, did not proceed from them, 
they had promiſed to put the king in conditi- 


when this promiſe came to be performed, 


their little confidence in the king, made them 


very reſerved. It was neceſſary, however, to 


lat isfy the publick, and ſhew, they meant to 


keep their promiſe, provided they could be 


certain, it would be for the advantage of the 


ſtate. To this end, they reſolved to make a 


remonſtrance to the king, and repreſent to 
him what they thought requiſite in the pre- 


ſent junEture. Not that they expected the 


* 
” 


King would grant their requeſts, but to leave 
him without excuſe, in ak he refuſed them, 
which was ſcarce to be doubted. Such were 
the effects, the diſtruſt between the king and 
Parliament began ro produce. 


Inſtead of 


uſing their joint endeavours for the publick - 


good, each ſtrove to take advantage of the 


other. For the better underſtanding the 
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events of this reign, which were the origin 1621. 


and ſpring of the troubles of the next, it wii. 


not be improper to inſert the wole remon- 
ſtrance, notwithſtanding its length. 


4 
c 
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Moſt gracious and dread ſovereign, 

W E your majeſty's moſt humble and loyal 
ſubjects, the knights, citizens, and bur- 

geſſes aſſembled in parliament, who repreſent 

the commons of your realm, full of hearty ſor- 

row to be deprived of the comfort of your 

royal preſence, or the rather, for that it pro- 


The com- 

mons re- 

mon- 
rance. 


Wilſon: 


ceeds trom the want of your health, wherein 


we all unfeignedly do ſufler ; in all humble 


manner, calling to mind your gracious anſwer 


to our former petition concerning religion, 
which notwithſtanding your majeſty's pious 
and princely intentions, hath not produced 
that good effect, which the danger of theſe 


times doth ſeem to ns to require; and find- 


ing how ill your majeſty's goodneſs hath been 


requited by princes of different religion, who, 


even in time of treaty, have taken opportu- 
nity to advance their own ends, tending to 
the ſubverſion of religion, and diſadvantage of 
your affairs, and the eſtate of your children; 
by reaſon whereof, your ill-afteted ſubjects 
ar home, the Popiſh recuſants, have taken 
too much encouragement, and are danger- 
ouſly increaſed in their number, and in their 
inſolencies. We cannot but be ſenſible 
thereof, and, therefore, humbly repreſent 
what we conceive to be the cauſes of ſo 
great and growing miſchiets, and what be 
the remedies. 


© J. The vigilancy and ambition of the 
pope of Rome, and his deareſt ſon, the one 
aiming at as large a temporal monatchy, as 
the other at a ſpiritual ſupremacy. 


II. The deviliſh poſitions and doctrines, 


whereon Popery is built, and taught with 


authority to their followers, for advance- 


ment of their temporal ends. | 
III. The diſtreſſed and miſerable eſtate 
of the profeſſors of true religion in foreign 
Darts.” - 

IV. The diſaſtrous accidents to your ma- 
jeſty's children abroad, expreſſed with rejoic- 


by, even with contempt of their perſons. 
1 4 


The ſtrange contederacy ot the princes 
of the Popith religion, aiming mainly at 
the advancement of theirs, and ſubverting of 
ours, and taking the advantages conducing to 
that end upon all occaſions. _ 


© VI. The great and many armies raiſed, 


and maintained at the charge of the king of 
Spain, the chief of that league. 2 

« VII. The expectation of the Popiſh re- 
cuſants of the match with Spain, and feeding 
themſelves with great hopes of the conſe- 
quences thereof. | 
VIII. The interpoſing of foreign princes, 


and their agents, in the behalt ot Popith | 


recuſants, for connivance and favour unto 
them. | Ste; +. 270 ? 
© IX. The open and uſual reſort to the 
houſes, and, which is worſe, to the chapels 
of fore ign ambaſſadors. „ 
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N. Their more than uſual concourſe to the 


city, and their frequent conventicles and 


conferences there. 

XI. The education of their children in 
many ſeveral ſeminaries and houſes of their 
religion in foreign parts, appropriated to 
the Engliſh fugitives. 

XII. The grants of their juſt forteitures 
ntended by your majeſty, as a reward of ſer- 
vice to the grantees; but, beyond your ma- 
jeſty's intention, transferred or compounded 
for, at ſuch mean rates, as will amount to 
leſs than a toleration. 


XIII. The licentious printing and diſ- 


perſing of Popiſh and ſeditious books, even 
in the time of parlaiment. | 
© XIV. The ſwarms of prieſts and Jeſuits, 
the common incendiaries of all Chriſten- 
dom, diſperſt in all parts of your king- 
dom. | 5 

And from theſe cauſes, as bitter roots, 
we humbly offer to your majeſty, that we 
foreſee and fear there will neceſſarily follow 


very dangourous effects both to church and 


tate. For, 

I. The Popiſh religion is incompatible 
with ours in reſpect of their poſitions. 
II. It draweth with it an 1nviolable de- 
pendency on foreign princes. 


III. It openeth too wide a gap for popu- 


larity, to any who ſhall draw too great a 


party. | 
© IV. It hath a reſtleſs ſpirit, and will ſtrive 


by theſe gradations ; it it once get but a 


connivance, it will preſs for a toleration; if 
that ſhould be obtained, they muſt have an 
equality; from thence they will aſpire to 
ſuperiority, and will never reſt till they get 
a ſubverſion of rhe true religion. 

© The remedies againſt theſe growing evils, 


which, in all humility we offer unto your 


moſt excellent majeſty, are theſe, 


I. That ſeeing this inevitable neceſſity is 
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fallen upon your majeſty, which no wiſdom 
-or providence of a peaceful and pious king 


can avoid, your majeſty would not omit 


this juſt occaſion, ſpeedily and effectually to 


take your {word into your hand. | 
II. That once undertaken upon ſo ho- 
nourable and juſt grounds, your majeſt 

would reſolve to purſue, and more publickly 


avow the aiding of thoſe of our religion in fo- 


reign parts, which, doubtleſs, would re-unite 
the princes and ſtates of the union, by 
theſe diſaſters diſheartened and disbanded. 
III. That your majeſty would propoſe to 
your ſelf to manage this war with the beſt 
advantage, by a diverſion or otherwiſe, as in 
your FF; e ſhall be found fitteſt, and 


not to reſt upon a war in theſe parts only, 
which will conſume your treaſure, and diſ- 


courage your people. | 

IV. That the bent of this war, and 
point of your ſword, may be againſt that 
prince, ( whatſoever opinion of potency he 


hath ) whoſe arms and treaſures, have firſt 


diverted, and ſince maintained the war in 
the Palatinate. 


V. That for ſecuring of our peace at 
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home, your majeſty would be pleaſed to re- 1625. 
view the parts of our petition, formerly WWW 


delivered unto your Majeſty, and hereunto 
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annexed, and to put in execution, by the 
care of choice commiſſioners to be there- 
unto eſpecially appointed, the laws already, 
and hereafter to be made, for preventing of 
dangers by Popiſh recuſants, and their won- 

ted evaſions. | 
VI. That to fruſtrate their hopes for a 
future age, our moſt noble prince may be 
timely and happily married to one of our 
own religion. | 

* VII. That the children of the nobility 
and gentry of this kingdom, and of others 


ill- affected and ſuſpected in their religion 


now beyond the ſeas, may be forthwith call- 
ed home by your means, and at the charge 
of their parents or governors. 

VIII. That the children of Popiſn re- 
cuſants, or ſuch whoſe wives are Popiſh re- 
cuſants, be brought up during their minori- 
ty, with Proteſtant re bo: and teach- 
ers, who may ſow, in their tender years, 
the ſeeds of true religion. 
© IX. That your majeſty will be pleaſed 
{ſpeedily to revoke all former licenſes for 
ſuch children and youth to travel be- 
yond the ſeas, and not grant any ſuch li- 
cenſe hereafter. es | 

KX. That your majeſty's learned council 
may receive commandment from your high- 
neſs, carefully to look into former grants of 
recuſants lands, and to avoid them, if by 
law they can; and that your majeity will ſtay 
your hand from paſſing any ſuch grants here- 
after. 

This is the ſum and effect of our humble 
declaration, which we (no ways ine in 
to preſs upon your majeſty*s undoubted 1 
regal prerogative ) do, with the fulueſs of 
our duty and obedience, humbly ſubmit to 
your moſt princely conſideration: The glory 
of God, whoſe cauſe it is ; the zeal of our 
true religion, in which we have been born, 
and wherein (by God's grace) we are re- 
ſolved to die; the ſafety of your majeſty's 
perſon, who is the very life of your people; 
the happineſs of your children and poſteri- 
ty; the honour and good of the church and 
ſtate, dearer unto us than our own lives, 
having kindled theſe affeCtions, truly devo- 
ted to your majeſtx. 
And ſeeing, out of our duty to your 
majeſty, we have already reſolved to give, 


at the end of the ſeſſion, one entire ſubſid 


for the preſent relief of the Palatine only, 
to be paid in the end of February next, 
which cannot well be effected, but by paſ- 
ſing a bill in a parliamentary courſe before 
Chriſtmaſs; we moſt humby beſeech your 
majeſty, (as our aſſured hope is) that you 
will then alſo vouchſafe to give. lite by your 


royal aſſent, to ſuch bills, as before that 
time ſhall be prepared for ; your majeſty's 
od of your peo- 

may be alſo ac- 
x with 

which pro- 
2 ceeding 


honour, and the general go 
ple: And that ſuch bills 
companied (as hath been acc 
your majeſty's gracious pardon, 
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ceeding from your own mere grace, may, 
WY 


by your highneſs's direction, be drawn to 
that latitude and extent, as may beſt ſort 
with your majeſty's bounty and goodneſs. 
And that not only felons and criminal offend- 
ers may take benefit thereof, but that your 
good ſubjects may receive eaſe thereby. 
And if it thall ſo ſtand with your good plea- 
ſure, that it may extend to the relief of the 
old debts and duties to the crown, before 
the firſt year of your majeſty's reign, to the 
diſcharge of alienations without licenſe, 
and Allez of liveries, and Ouſtre le Maine, 
before the firſt ſummons of this parliament, 
and of concealed wardſhips, and not ſuing of 
liveries, and Ouſtre le Maines, before the 
12th year of your majeſty's reign: Which 
gracious favour would much comfort your 
good ſubjects, and caſe them from vexation, 
with lictle loſs or prejudice to your own profit. 
And we by our daily and devout prayers to 
the Almighty, the great King of Kings, ſhall 
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© and for your majeſty's long and happy reign 

© over us; and for your-children's children at- 

ter you, for many and many generations.” 

The differ- 

ent princi- opening of this parliament, to mark out the 

55 of the hounds which the commons were not to ex- 
king and , 3 

commons, Ceed. Above all things, he intimated to 

them, that they ought not to give him ad- 

vice without being asked. They neglected 

this charge very much in their remonſtrance, 

and plainly ſhewed, they did not believe it 

| belonged to the king to determine, how far 

the duty of the people's repreſentatives in 

parliament reached. The king's principles 

were ſo different from thoſe of the commons, 

that it is no wonder their inferences were 

directly contrary. The king did nor expect, 

the commons ſhould adviſe him; and the 

commons pretended, it was their indiſpen- 

ſable duty to repreſent to him the dangers of 

the church or ſtate, with the propereſt reme- 

dies. The king reſted upon the prerogative, 


royal, but the commons did not agree to the 


extent, he gave this prerogative, by vertue 
whereof he pretended to hinder them from 
taking care of the church and ſtate when they 
were in danger, or their concerns neglected. 
It is very difficult, not to ſay impoſſible, to 


mark out the bounds of the royal prerogative, 
as well as the privilege and duty of the nat i- 


on's repreſentatives, in all caſes which may oc- 
cur. So, without undertaking to decide this 
point I ſhall only ſay, the commons diſtruſt 
made them take an extraordinary courſe, 
Which, doubtleſs, they would not have fol- 
lowed, had they been to deal with a prince 
more eſteemed. On the other hand, it can- 
not be denied, the king gave great occaſions 
of ſuſpicion and — , In affecting to 
citabliſh his prerogative upon general princi- 
ples, which will never be received in England, 
without the proper reſtrictions 'to- the nature 
of the Engliſh conſtitution. 
But the attempt upon the royal preroga- 
tive was not the only thing that offended the 


king. The remonſtrance contained, what 
Vol. II. | 
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contend for a bleſſing upon our endeavours ; 


The king had taken great care, at the 
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could not but be very diſagreeable to him, 1621. 
ſince, in obſcure terms, he was taxed with ne. 
glecting the welfare of religion and the nation The king 


. ” N 1 | 0 f. 
with tolerating recuſants; with having no de- 8 
ſign to engage in a war for the recovery of manner of 


the Palatinate, tho* he deſired money for that the remon- 
purpoſe ; with granting licenſes prejudical to ſtrance. 
the kingdom ; and laſtly, with having little 

or no concern for the intereſt of religion, in 


marrying the prince, his ſon, with a Spaniſh 


princeſs. The commons not daring to ſpeak 
their thoughts freely on this occaſion, were 
contented with giving intimations. The king 
perceived it, but forbore, in his own vindi- | 
cation, to enter into particulars, which 
would not have been for his advantage. It 

was mush more agreeable to his intereſt and 
dignity, to hinder ſo ungrateful a remonſtrance 
from being preſented to him. And that was 

the courſe he took. As ſoon as he heard the 
remonſtrance was ready, he ſent the following 
letter to the ſpeaker. | 


To our truſty and well-beloved Sir Thomas 


Richardſon, knight, ſpeaker of the houſe 
of COMMONS, 


Mr. Speaker, 


W E have heard by divers reports, to The king's 
our great grief, that our diſtance from der * 
the houſes of parliament, cauſed by our er he 
indiſpoſition of health, hath emboldened houſe of 
ſome fiery and popular ſpirits of ſome of commons, 
the houſe of commons, to argue and de- Wilſon. 
bare publickly of the matters far above their 
reach and capacity, tending to our high 
diſhonour, and breach of prerogative royal. 
Theſe are therefore to command you, to 
make known, in our name, unto the houſe, 
that none therein ſhall preſume henceforth 
to meddle with any thing concerning our 
government, or deep matters of ſtate; and 
namely, not to deal with our deareſt ſon's 
match with the daughter of Spain, nor to 
touch the honour of that king, or any other 
our friends' and confederates ; and alſo not 
to meddle with any man's particulars, which 
have their due motion in our ordinary courts 
of juſtice. And whereas, we here they 
have ſent a meſſage to Sir Edward Sandys, 
to know the reaſons of his late reſtraint, 
you ſhall in our name reſolve them, that it 
was not for any miſdemeanor of his in par- 
liament; but to put them out of doubt of 
any queſtion of that nature that may ariſe 
among them hereafter, you ſhall reſolve them 
in our name, that we think our ſelf very free 
and able ro puniſh any man's miſdemeanors 
in parliament, as well during their fitting, as 
after; which we main not to ſpare hereatter, 
upon any occaſion of any man's inſolent be- 
haviour there that ſhall be miniſtred unto us; 
and if they have already touched any of theſe 
points, which we have forbidden, in any pe- 
tition of theirs, which is to be ſent unto us, 
it is our pleaſure that you ſhail tell them, 
that except they reform it before ir come to 
our hands, we will not deign the hearing, nor 
anſwering of it.” 1p A] 
Dated at New-market, Dec. 3. 1621. 
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his letter being read and examined in the 


Wy hone, the commons did not think proper to 
| keep ſilence, but to let the king fee, his menaces 
ſhould not deter them from doing their duty, 
as they pretended. They drew, therefore, a 
petition, which was preſented to the king with 
the foregoing remonſtrance. The petition 
ran thus : 


The com- 
mons re- 
mon- 
ſtrance. 


Ruſhw. 


Moſt dread and gracious ſovereign. 
WE your moſt humble and loyal ſubjects, 
the knights, citizens, and burgeſles al- 


ſembled in the commons houſe of parlia- 
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ment, full of grief and unſpeakable ſorrow, 
through the true ſenſe of your majeſty's diſ- 


pleaſure, expreſſed by your letter lately ſent 


to our ſpeaker, and by him related and read 


unto us: Yet comforted again with the aſ- 


ſurance of your grace and goodneſs, and of 
the ſincerity of our own intentions and pro- 
ceedings, whereon with confidence we can 
rely, in all humbleneſs beſeech your moſt ex- 
cellent majeſty, that the loyalty and dutiful- 
neſs of us as faithful loving ſubjects as ever 
ſerved, or lived under a gracions ſovereign, 
may net undeſervedly ſuffer by the miſ-1n- 


formation of partial and uncertain reports, 


which are ever unfaithful intelligencers: But 
that your majeſty would, in the clearneſs of 


your-own judgment, firſt to vouchſafe to un- 
deritand trom ourſelves, and not from 


others, what our humble declaration and pe- 


tition ( reſolved upon by the univerſal voice 
of the houſe, and propofed with your graci- 
ous favour to be preſented unto your ſacred 
majeſty) doth contain. Upon what occaſion 
we entered into conſideration of thoſe things 
which are therein contained, with what du- 
tiful reſpect to your majeſty, and your ſer- 
vice, we did conſider thereof, and what was 
our true intention thereby. And that when 


your majeſſy ſhall thereby truly diſcern our 


dutiful affections, you will, in your royal 


judgment, free us from thoſe heavy charges, 


wherewith ſome of our members are bur- 
thened, and wherein the whole houſe is in- 
volved. | | 

And we humbly beſeech your majeſty, 
that you would not hereaſter give credit to 


private reports, againſt all or any of the 
members of our houſe, whom the whole have 
not cenſured, until your majeſty have been 


truly informed thereof from ourſelves ; and 


that in the mean time, and ever, we may 


ſtand upright in your majeſty's grace and 


good opinion, than which no woridly conſi- 


deration is or can be dearer unto us. 
© When your majeſty had reaſſembled us in 


parliament by your royal commandment, 


ſooner than we expected, and did vouch- 
fate, by the mouths of three honourable 
lords, to impart unto us the weighty occa- 


lions moving your majeſty thereunto, and 


from them we did underſtand thcle parti- 
culars. 


That notwichſtanding your princely and 


pious endeavours to procure peace, the time 
is now come, that Janus's temple muſt be 
-opened. e 
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That the voice of Bellona muſt be heard; 1621 


and not the voice of a turtle. 

© That there was no hope of peace, nor 
any truce to be obtained, no not for a few 

ays. | 

: That your majeſty muſt either abandon 
your own children, or engage yourſelf in a 
war, wherein conſideration is to be had, 
what foot, what horſe, what money will be 
ſufficient. 

That the Lower-Palatinate was ſeiſed up- 
on by the army of the king of Spain as exe- 
cutor of the band there in quality of duke of 
Burgundy, as the Upper-Palatinate was by 
the duke of Bavaria. | 
* Thar the king of Spain, at his own charge, 
had now, at leaſt, five armies on foot. 
That the princes of the union were diſ- 
banded, but the Catholick league remained 
firm, whereby thoſe princes ſo diſſevered, 
were in danger, one by one, to be ruined. 
That the eſtate of thoſe of the religion in 
foreign parts was miſerable ; and that out of 
theſe conſiderat ions we were called to a war, 
and forthwith to adviſe for a ſupply of keep- 
ing the forces in the Palatinate trom disband- 
ing, and to foreſec the means for raiſing and 
maintaining the body of an army, for the 
war againſt the ſpring. We, therefore, out 
of our zeal to your majeſty and your poſte- 
rity, with more alacrity and celerity than 


ever was precedented in parliament, did ad- 
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provide for the preſent 
not only to turn our eyes on a war abroad, 
but to take care tor the ſecuring of our peace 
at home, which the dangerous increaſe and 
inſolency of Popiſh recuſants, apparently, 
viſibly, and ſenſibly did lead us unto. The 


dreſs ourſelves to the ſervice commended 
unto us. And altho* we cannot conceive 


that the honour and ſafety of your majeſty 


and your poſterity, the patrimony of your 
children invaded, and poſlefled by their ene- 
mies, the welfare ot religion and ſtate of 
your kingdoms, are matters at any time un- 
fit for the deepeſt conſideration, in time of 
patliament ; and altho' before this time we 
were in ſome of theſe points ſilent, and yet 


being now invited thereunto, and led on by ſo 


juſt an occaſion, we thought it our duties to 
ſupply thereof, and 


conſideration whereof did neceſſarily draw 
us truly to repreſent unto your majcſty, what 
we conceive to be the cauſes, what we fearcd- 


would be the effects, and what we hoped 


might be the remedies of theſe growing 


evils; among which, as incident and una- 


voidable, we fell upon ſome things which 
ſeem to touch upon the king of Spain, as 
they have relation to Popith -recuſants at 


home, to the wars by him maintained in the 
Palatinate againſt your majeſty's children, 


and to his ſeveral-armies now on foot; yet, 


as we conceived, witohut touch of diſho- 
nour to that king, or any other prince your 
majeſty's confederate. 


© In the diſcourſe whereof, we did not aſ- 
ſume to ourſelves any power, to determine 
of any part thereof, nor intend to encroach 


or intrude upon the ſacred bounds of your. 


royal 
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royal authority, to whom, and to whom on- 
ly we acknowledge it doth belong to reſolve 
of peace and war, and of the marriage of 
the moſt noble prince your fon ; but as your 
moſt loyal and humble ſubjects and ſervants, 
repreſenting the whole commons of your king- 
dom (who have a large intereſt in the happy 
and proſperous eſtate of your majeſty, and 
your royal poſterity, and of the flouriſhing 
eftare of our church and common-wealth) 
did reſolve, out of our cares and fears, truly 
and plainly to demonſtrate theſe things to 
your majeſty, which we were not aſſured 
could otherwiſe come fo fully and clearly to 
your knowledge; and that being done, to 
lay the ſame down at your majeſty's feet, 
without expectation of any other anſwer of 
your majeſty, touching theſe higher points, 
than what at your good pleaſure, and in 


your own time ſhould be held fit. 
This being the effect of that we had ſor- 


merly reſolved upon, and theſe the occaſi- 
ons and reaſons inducing the ſame, our hum- 
ble ſuit to your majeſty and confidence is, 
that your majeſty will be graciouſly pleaſed to 
receive, at the hands of theſe our meſſengers, 
our former humble declaration and petition, 


and vouchſaſe to read, and favourably to in- 
terpret the ſame; and that to ſo much 
thereof as containeth our humble petition 


concerning Jeſuits, prieſts, and Popiſh re- 


cuſants, the paſſage of bills, and granting 
your royal pardon, you will vouchſaſe an an- 


ſwer unto us. 

© And whereas your majeſty, by the gene- 
ral words of your letter, ſeemeth to reftrain 
us from intermeddling with matters of go- 


vernment, or particulars which have their 


motion in the courts of juſtice, the genera- 
lity of which words, in the largeneſs of the 
extent thereof (as we hope beyond your ma- 
jeſty's intention) might involve thoſe things, 
which are the proper ſubject of parliamen- 


tary occaſions and diſcourſes. 


And whereas your majeſty doth ſeem to 


abridge us of the antient liberty of parlia- 
ment, for freedom of ſpeech, juriſdiction, 
and juſt cenſure of the houſe, and other pro- 


ceedings there, (wherein, we truſt in God, 
we ſhall never tranſgreſs the bounds of loyal 
and dutiful ſubjects) a liberty which we aſ- 
ſure ourſelves, ſo wiſe and ſo juſt a king will 


not infringe, the ſame being our antient and 


undoubted right and inheritance received 
from our anceſtors; without which we can- 
not freely debate, nor clearly diſcern of 


things in queſtion before us, nor truly in- 


form your majeſty; in which we have been 
confirmed by your majeſty's moſt gracious 
former ſpeeches and meſſages. We are 
therefore now again inforced in all humble- 
neſs to pray your majeſty to allow the ſame, 


and thereby to rake away the doubts and 


ſcruples, your majeſty's late letter to our 
ſpeaker hath wrought upon us. 
* So ſhall we your loyal and loving ſubje&ts 


ever acknowledge your majeſty's juſtice, 
grace and goodneſs, and be ready to per- 


orm that ſervice to your majeſty, which in 
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the true affection of our hearts we profeſs, 

and pour out our daily and devout prayers to 

the Almighty for your majeſty's long life, 

happy and religious reign, and proſperous 

eſtate, and for your royal poſterity after you 
for ever.” 4 
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This petition, with the remonſtrance an- 
nexed, was ſent to the king by 12 members, 
at the head of whom the houſe affected to ſer 
Sir Richard Weſton, a privy-counſcllor, a 
known Papiſt, and thought to be the perſon 
that moſt incenſed the King againſt the com- 
mons. Then the * houſe reſolved to proceed 
to no other affair, till they had an anſwer to 
their petition. The king received the 12 


members very roughly. Some ſay, he called 
for 12 chairs for them, ſaying, © Here are 


4 12 kings come to me.” He received from 
them the laſt petition, but rejected the re- 
monſtrance, with the copy of the petition al- 
ready preſented to him againſt the recuſants. 


Some days after he ſent the commons an an- 


{wer in writing. As nothing can better diſ- 


cover that prince's deſigns and character than 


his ſpeeches, tho' generally very long, the 
reader, perhaps, will be glad to ſee the anſwer 
at tenth, 


0 W E muſt here begin in the ſame faſhion The king's | 
that we would have done, if your firſt anſwer to 
© petition had come to our hands, before we 


La) 


had made a ſtay thereof; which is to repeat 
* the firſt words of the late queen of famous 
memory, uſed by her, in an anſwer to an 
inſolent propoſition madeby a Polonian am- 
© baſlador unto her; that is, © Legatum ex- 
« pectabamus, heraldum accipimus.” For we 
had great reaſon to expect, that the firſt 
meſſage from your houſe ſhould have been 
a meſlage of thankſgiving, for our continued 
gracious behaviour towards our people, ſince 
your laſt receſs, not only by cur proclama- 
© tion of grace, wherein were contained fix or 
* ſeven and thirty articles, all of ſeveral points 
© of grace to the people, bur allo by the la- 
© bour we teok for the ſatisfaction of both 
© houſes, in thoſe three articles recommended 
© unto us in both their names, by the right 
© reverend father in God, the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury; aud likewiſe for the good go- 
© vernment of Ireland, we are now in hand 
© with at your requeſt; but not only have we 
© heard no news of all this, bur contrary, 
« great complaints of the danger of religion 
c 
c 
c 
5 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
a 


* 


within this kingdom, tacitly implying our 
ill- government in this point. And we leave 
you to judge, whether it be your duries, 
that are the repreſentative body of our 
people, ſo to diſtaſte them with our govern- 
ment; whereas by the contrary it is your 
duty, with all your endeavours, to kindle 
more and more a dutiful and thank ful love 
in the people's hearts towards us, for our 
juſt and gracious government. 

_ © Now whereas, in the very beginning of 
this your apology, you tax us in fair terms 
of truſting uncertain reports, and partial iu- 
formations concerning your proceedings, v : 

| | © Wil 
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wiſh you to remember, that we are an old * excuſe of yours, which indeed cannot hold 1621. 
water, ye come after to a direct contraditi- gay 


and experienced king, needing no ſuch leſ- 
ſons, being in our conſcience freeſt of any 
king alive, from hearing or truſting idle re- 
ports, which ſo many 0 8 houſe as are 
neareſt us can bear witneſs unto you, if you 
would give as good ear to them, as you do 
to ſome tribunitial orators among you; and 
for proof in this particular, we have made 
your own meſſengers confer your other peti- 
tions ſent by you, with the copy thereof, 
which was ſent us before; between which 
there is no difference at all; but that ſince 


our receiving the firſt copy, you added a 


concluſion unto it, which could not come to 
our hands till it was done by you, and your 
meſſenger ſent, which was all at one time. 


And if we had no copy of it beforehand, 


we muſt have received your firſt petition, to 
our great diſhonour, before we had known 
what it contained, which would have en- 
forced us to return you a far worſe anſwer 
than now we do; for then your meſſengers 
had returned with nothing, but that we have 
judged your petition unlawful and unworthy 
of an anſwer: For as to your concluſion 
thereof, it is nothing but Proteſtatio contra- 
ria facto; for in the body of your petition, 
you uſurp upon our prerogative royal, and 


meddled with things far above your reach ; 


and then in the concluſion you "Heap the 
contrary ; as if a robber would take a man's 
purſe and then proteſt he meant not to rob 


him. For firſt, you preſume to give us your 


advice, concerning the march of our deareſt 
ſon with ſome Proteſtant (we cannot fay 
princeſs, for we know none of theſe fit for 
him) and diſſuade us from his match with 
Spain ; urging us to preſent war with that 
king ; and yet in the concluſion, forſooth, 
ye proteſt ye intend not to preſs upon our 
moſt undoubted and regal prerogative ; as if 
the petitioning of us in matters that your- 
{clves confeſs you ought not meddle with, 
were not a meddling with them. 

And whereas ye pretend, that ye were 
invited to this courſe by the ſpeeches of three 
honourable lords; yet by ſo much as your- 


ſelves repeat of the ſpeeches, nothing can be 


concluded, but that we were reſolved by war 
to regain the Palatinate, if otherwiſe we 
could not attain unto ir. And you are invi- 
ted to adviſe forthwith upon a ſupply, for 
keeping the forces in the Palatinate trom diſ- 
banding, and to foreſee the means for the 


raiſing, and maintenance of the body of an 


army for that war againſt the ſpring. Now, 
what inference can be made upon this, that 
therefore we muſt preſently denounce war 
againſt the king of Spain, break our deareſt 
ſon's march, and match him to one of our 
religion, let the world judge. The difference 
is no greater, than if we would tell a mer- 
chanr, that we had great need to borrow 
money from him ſor raiſing an army; that 
thereupon it would follow, that we were 
bound to follow bis advice in the direction of 
the war, and all things depending thereupon; 
but yet not contenting yourſelves wich this 
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on to the concluſion of your former petition, 
ſaying, that the honour and ſafety of us and 
our poſterity, and the patrimony of our 
children, invaded and poſſeſſed by their ene- 
mies, the welfare of religion, and ſtate of 
our kingdome, are matters at any time not 
unfit for your deepeſt conſiderations in par- 
liament. To this generality, we anſwere 
with the logicians, that where all things are 
contained, nothing is omitted. So as this 
plenipotencie of yours, inveſts you in all pow- 
er upon earth, lacking nothing but the pope's 
to have the keys alſo both of heaven and 
purgatory: And to this vaſte generality of 
yours, we can give no other anſwer; for it 
will trouble all the beſt lawyers in the houſe 
to make a good commentary upon it: For ſo 
did the Puritan miniſters in Scotland bring 

all kinde of cauſes within the compaſſe of 
their juriſdiction, ſaying, that it was the 
church's office to judge of ſlander, and there 
could no kinde of crime or fault be commit- 
ted, but there was a ſlander in it, either a- 
gainſt God, the king, or their neighbour; 
and by theſe meanes they hooked in to them- 
ſelves the cognizance of all cauſes ; or like 
Bellarmine's diſtinction of the pope's power 
over all kings, In ordine ad ſpiritualia, where- 
by he gives them all temporal juriſdiction 
over them. | 

© But to give you a direct anſwere to the 
matter of war for which you are ſo earneſt. 
We confeſs, we rather expect you ſhould 
have given us great and heartie thankes, for 
the ſo long maintaining a ſettled peace in a!l 
our dominions, when as all our neighbours 
about are in a miſerable combuſtion of war ; 
but, Dulce bellum inexpertis. And we, in- 
deed, find by experience, that a number of 
our ſubjects are ſo pampered with peace, as 
they are deſirous of change, tho' they know 
not what. . 

© It is true, that we have ever profeſſed, and 
in that minde with God's grace, we will live 
and die, that we will labour by all meanes 
poſſible, either by treaty or by force to re- 
{tore our children to their antient dignity and 
inheritance ; and whatſoever Chriſtian prin- 
ces or potentates will ſet themſclves againſt. 
it, we will not ſpare any lawful means to 
bring our ſo juſt and honourable purpoſe to 
a good end; neither ſhall the match of our 
ſon, or any other worldly reſpect, be prefer- 
red to this our reſolution. For by our credit 
and intervention with the king of Spain, and 
the arch-ducheſs and her husband, now with 


God, we preſerved the Lower-Palatinate one 


whole year from any farther conquering in 
it, which in eight days ſpace, in that time 
might have eaſily been ſwallowed up by Spi- 
nola's army without any reſiſtance. And in 
no better caſe was it now at our ambaſſador 
the lord Digby's coming thro' Heidelburgh, 
if be had not extraordinarily ſuccoured it. 
© But becauſe we conceive that ye couple this 
war of the Palatinate with the cauſe of religi- 
on, we mult a little untold your eyes _ 
| | | b Feet he 
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religion, but only cauſed by our ſon-in-law 
his haſty and harſh reſolution, following evil 


c 
© counſel, to take to himſelf the crown of Bo- 
: 


hemia. | Ks 

And that this is true, himſelf wrote letters 
unto us at that time, deſiring to give aſſu- 
rance both to the French king, and ſtate of 
Venice, that his accepting of the crown of 
Bohemia had no reference to the cauſe of 
religion, but only by reaſon of his right of 
election, (as he called it.) And we would 


our religion, as to make it a good pretext 
for dethroning of kings, and uſurping their 
crowns ; and we would be loth that our 
people here ſhould be taught that ſtrange 
doctrine ; no, let us not ſo far wrong the 


tions and practice in that very point. 
And upon the other part, we aſſure ourſelf 
ſo far of your charitable thoughts of us, that 
we would never have conſtantly denied our 
ſon- in- law both the title and aſſiſtance in 
that point, if we had been well perſuad ed 
of the juſtice of his quarrel. But to con- 
clude; this unjuſt uſurpation of the crowns 
of Bohemia and Hungaria from the emperor, 
hath given the pope and all that party too 
fair a ground, and opened them too wide a 
xate for curbing and oppreſſing of many 
thouſand of our religion, in divers parts of 
Chriſtendom. : . 
And whereas you excuſe your touching 
upon the king of Spain, upon occaſion of 
the incidents by you repeated in that place, 
© and yet affirm, that it is without any touch 
© to his honour; we cannot wonder enough 
that you are ſo forgetful both of your words 


0 
« 


mining any thing concerning the match of 
our deareſt ſon, but only to tell you opinion, 
and lay it down at our feet. 

* ſire to know, how you could have preſumed 
© to determine in that point, without com- 
© mitting of high-treaſon. And next you can- 
not deny but your talking of his match 


after that manner, was a direct breach of 
our commandment, and declaration out of 


our on mouth, at the firſt ſitting down of 

< this parliament, where we plainly profeſſed 

© that we were in treaty with this match with 

© Spain; and wiſhed 
OL, II. 


be ſorry that that aſperſion ſhould come upon 


Jeſuits, as to rob them of their ſweet poſi- 


irſt, we de- 
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you to have that confi- 
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receive no prejudice by it; and the ſame we 
now repeat unto you, profeſſing that we 
are ſo far engaged in that match, as we can- 
not in honour go back, except the king of 
Spain perform not ſuch things as we expect 
at his hands. And, therefore, we are ſorry, 
that ye ſhould ſhew to have ſo great diſtruſt 
in us, as to conceive that we ſhould be cold 
in our religion, otherwiſe we cannot imagine 
how our former publick declaration ſhould 
not have ſtopped your mouths in this point. 
And as to your requeſt, that we would 
now recelve your former petition ; we won- 
der what could make yon preſume that we 
would receive it, whereas in our former. 
letter we plainly declared the contrary unto 
you. | py 
And, therefore, we have juſtly rejected 
that ſuit of yours; for what have you left 
unattempted in the higheſt points of ſove- 
reignty, in that petition of yours, except 
the ſtriking of coin? for it contains the vio- 


lation of leagues, the particular way how to 
govern a var, and the marriage of our 


deareſt ſon, both negative with Spain, nay, 
with any other Popiſh princeſs; and alſo at- 


firmitively, as to the matching with one of 


our religion ; which we confeſs is a ſtrain 
beyond any providence or wiſdom God 
hath given us, as things now ſtand. 


© Theſe are unfit things to be handled in 
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parliament, except your king ſhould require 
it of you ; for who can have wiſdom to judge 
of things of that nature, but ſuch as are 
daily acquainted with the particulars of 
treaties, and of the variable and fixed con- 
nexion of affairs of ſtate, together with the 
knowledge of the ſecret ways, ends, and inten- 


© and writs; for in your former petition ye tions of princes in their ſeveral negotiations? 
« plainly affirm, that he affects the temporal © Otherwiſe, a ſmall miſtaking of matters ot this 
© monarchy of the whole earth; than which nature may produce more effects than can 
© there can be no more malice uttered againſt be imagined ; and, therefore, Ne ſutor ul- 
© any great king, to make all other princes tra crepidam. And befides, the intermed- 
and potentates both envy and hate him; * dling in parliament with matters of peace 
but if ye liſt it may eaſily be tried, whether © or war, and marriage of our deareſt ſon, 
© that ſpeech touched him in honour or not, © would be ſuch a diminution to us, to our 
© if ye ſhall ask him the queſtion, whether he © crown in foreign countries, as would make 
© means to aſſume to himſelf that title or no, any prince neglect to treat with us, either 
© for every king can beſt judge of his own © in matters of peace or marriage, excepting 
© honour. We omit the particular ejaculati- they might be aflured by the aſſent of the 
© ons of ſome foul-mouthed orators in your * parliament. And fo it proved long ago 
© houſe, againſt the honour of that king's © with the king of France“, who upon a trick * Francis J. 
© crown and ſtate. — eee his ſtate to diſſent from ſome 
And touching your excuſe of not deter- * treaty which before he had made, was after 


refuſed treating with any other princes, to 
his great reproach, unleſs he would firſt pro- 
cure the aſſent of his eſtates to their propo- 
ſition. And will you caſt your eyes upon 
the late times, you ſhall find that the late 
queen of famous memory, was humbly peti- 
tioned by a parliament to be pleaſed to 
marry ; but her anſwer was, thar the liked 
their petition well, becauſe it was ſimple, 
not limiting her to place or perſon, as not 
befitting her liking to their fancies; and 
if they had done orherwiſe, ſhe would bave 
thought it a high preſumption in them. 

Hhhh © Judge 
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© having made our publick declaration already 

© (as we ſaid before) dire&ly contrary to that 
* which you have now petirioned. 

© Now to the points in your petition, 


* whereof you defire an anſwer, as properly 


8 
„ 


greateſt point is that of religion; concerning 
which, at this time, we can give you no other 
anſwer than in general ; which 1s, that you 
may reſt ſecure, that we will never be weary 
to do all we can for the propagation of our 
religion, and repreſſing of Popery; but the 
manner and form you muſt remit to our care 
and providence, who can beſt conſider of 
times and ſeaſons, not by undertaking a 
publick war of religion thro all the world at 
once, (which how hard and dangerous a task 
it may prove, you may judge). But this 
© puts us in mind, how all the world com- 
« plained the laſt year of plenty of corn; and 
God ſent a cooling-card this year for that 
© heat; and ſo we pray God, that this deſire 
© among you of kindling wars (ſhewing your 
wearineſs of peace and plenty) may not 
© make God permit us to fall into the miſeries 
© of both. But as we already ſaid, our care 
© of religion muſt be ſuch, as on the one 
« 
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part we muſt not, by the hot perſecution of 


our recuſants at home, irritate foreign prin- 
ces of contrary religion, and teach them the 
way to plague the Proteſtants in their do- 


» 
* 


C 

« 

* 

© minions, with whom we daily intercede, and 
and at this time principally, for eaſe ro them 
of our profeſſion that live under them; yet 
© upon the other 2 we never mean to ſpare 
© from due and ſevere puniſhment any Papiſt 
< that will grow inſolent for living under our 
© ſo mild goverment. And you may alſo be 
© affured, we will leave no care untaken, as 
« well for the education of the youth at home, 
© eſpecially the children of Papiſts, as alſo for 
< preſerving at all times hereafter the youth 
© that are or ſhall be abroad, from being bred 
© in dangerous places, and ſo poiſoned in Po- 
< piſh ſeminaries. And as in this point, viz. 
the good education of Popifh youth at home, 
© we have already given ſome good proots, 
both in this kingdom and in Ireland, fo will 
© we be well pleaſed to paſs any good laws 
© that ſhali be made, either now, or at any 
© time hereafter to that purpoſe. 

And as to your requeſt of making this 
© a ſeſſion, and granting a general pardon ; it 
© ſhall be in your defaults, it we make not 
this a ſeſſion before Chriſtmaſs. 
© But for the pardon, ye crave ſuch particu- 
lars in it, as wemuſt be well advifed upon, leſt 
otherwiſe we give you back the double or 
treble of that we are to receive by your en- 
tire ſubſidy, without fifteens. But the or- 
dinary courſe we hold fitteſt to be uſed {till 
in this caſe, is, that we ſhould of our free 
grace ſend you down a . e from the 
higher-houſe, containing ſuch points as we 
ſhall think fitteſt, wherein we hope, ye ſhall 
receive good ſatĩsfaction. 
But we cannot omit to ſhew you, how 
a ſtrange we think it, that ye ſhould make ſo 


belonging to the parliament; the firſt and 
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1621. © judge then what we may do in ſuch a caſe, 


c 
© to reſtrain you thereby of your antaient pri- 
* vileges and liberties in parliament. Truly, 
a ſcholar would be aſhamed ſo to miſplace 
and misjudge any ſentences in another man's 
book ; for, whereas in the end of our former 
letter, we diſcharge you to meddle with mat- 
ters of government, and myſteries of ftate, 
viz. matters of war or peace, or our deareſt _ 
ſon's match with Spain ; by which particular 
nominations we interpret and reſtrain our 
former words : And then, after we forbid 
you to meddle with ſuch things as have their 
ordinary courſe in courts of juſtice ; ye cou- 
ple together thoſe two diſtinct ſentences, 
and plainly leave out thoſe words, Of myſ- 
teries of ſtate; ſo as ye err, a bene diviſis ad 
male conjuncta; for of the former part con- 
cerning myſteries of ſtate, we plainly reſtrain 
our meaning to the particulars that were 
after mentioned ; and in the latter, we con- 
feſs we meant it by Sir Edward Coke's 
fooliſh buſineſs. And, therefore, it had well 
become him, eſpecially being our ſervant, 
and one of our council, to have complained. 
unto us, which he never did, tho' he was 
ordinarily at court ſince, and never had ac- 
cels refuted unto him. | 

© And altho' we cannot allow of the ftile, 
calling it * Your antient and undoubted 
« right and inheritance; *”” but could ra er 
“ have wiſhed, that ye had ſaid, © That your 
« privileges were derived from the grace and 
« permiſſion of our anceſtors and us; (for 
« moſt of them grow from precedents, which 
rather ſhew a toleration than inheritance : ) 
Yet we are pleaſed to give you our royal 
aſſurance, that as long as you contain your- 
ſelves within the limits of your duty, we 
will be as careful to maintain and preſerve 
your lawful liberties and privileges, as ever 
any of our predeceflors were; nay, as to 
preſerve out own royal prerogative, ſo as 
your houſe ſhall only have need to beware 
ce to trench upon the prerogative of the 
«© crown; which would enforce us, or any juſt 
« King, to retrench them of their privileges, 
« that would parc his prerogative, and flowers 
&« of the crown; but of this, we hope, there 
<« ſhall never be cauſe given.” | 
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Dated at New-market the rith day 
of December, 1621. OTE 


The laſt part of the king's anfwer was ſo 
clear, as to want no explication. He had 
contented himſelf hitherto with inſinuating 
certain principles, the conſequences whereof he 
had caretully concealed, and thereby ſeemed 
to reſerve to himſelf the power either of ad- 
mitting theſe conſequences, in their utmoſt 
extent, or with reſtrictions, or of denying 


them according as occalion ſhould require. 


Bur now, whether he gave way to his paſſion, 
or was glad at laſt to ſpeak his though:s 
clearly, not to be conſtrained any longer to ule 
doubtful expreſſions, which very often were 
pretended not to be underſtood, he put the 

commons 


© bad and unjuſt a commentary upon ſome 1621. 
words of our former letter, as if we meant 
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commons under a neceſſity either of granting 
his pretenſions, or oppoling them openly. But, 
if I may venture to {ay it, he committed an 


inexcuſable error, in not diflolving the parlia- 


ment, before the commons had time to debate 
upon his anſwer. He would thereby have 
eſtabliſhed his pretenſions without incurring 


the vexation of an open and publick oppoſi- 


The com- 
mons pro- 
teſtation. 
Ruſhw. 


The king 
takes the 
proteſta- 


tion out of 


tion, which he muſt have expected, unleſs he 
was wilfully blind. The commons having read 
the anſwer, the conſequences whereof they 


plainly perceived, and knowing the parlia- 


ment was going to be diſſolved or prorogued, 
drew up the following proteſtation. 


, 6 HE commons now aſſembled in parlia- 
: ment, being juſtly occaſioned thereunto, 
© concerning ſundry liberties, franchiſes, and 
privileges of parliament, amongſt others here 
mentioned, do make this proteſtation follow- 
ing, that the liberties, franchiſes, privileges, 
and jurifdiftion of parliament, are the an- 
tient and undoubted birth- right and inhe- 


ritance of the ſubjeQs of England; and that 


the arduous and urgent affairs concerning 
the king, ſtate, and defence of the realm, 
and of the church of England, and the 
maintenance and making of laws, and redreſs 
of miſchiefs and grievances which daily 
happen within this realm, are proper ſub- 
jects and matters of counſel and debates in 
parliament; and that in the handling and 
PR of thoſe buſineſſes, every mem- 


r of the houſe of parliament hath, and, 
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« of right, ought to have, freedom of ſpeech, 
© to propound, treat, reaſon, and bring to con- 
© clufion the ſame ; and that the commons in 
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parliament have like liberty and freedom to 


treat of theſe matters in ſuch order, as in 
their judgments ſhall ſeem fitteſt; and that 
every member of the ſaid houſe hath like 
freedom from all impeachment, impriſon- 


ment, and moleſtation (other than by cen- 


ſure of the houſe itſelf ) for, or concerning, 
any ſpeaking, reaſoning, or declaring of any 
matter or matters touching the parliament 
or parliament-bufineſs ; and that if any of 
the faid members be complained of, and 
queſtioned for any thing done or ſaid in par- 
Htament, the ſame is to be ſhewed to the 


king by the advice and aſſent of all the com- 


* mons aſſembled in parliament, before the 
© king give credence to any private informa- 
© tion.” ER 


The king being informed of this proteſta- 


tion, called a council, and came in perſon, to 


cauſe what is contained in the following me- 


the Jour- morial, ro be ordered. 


nal- Book, 
Wilſon. 
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Whitehall, Dec. 30, 1621. 


H IS moſt excellent majeſty coming this 
day to the council, the prince his high- 
neſs, and all the lords, and others of his ma- 


all the judges then in London, which were 
ſix in number, then attending upon his ma- 
jeſty ; the clerk of the commons houſe of 
parliament was called for, and commanded 
to produce his Journal-Book, wherein was 


jeſty's privy- council fitting about him, and 


© noted, and entries made of moſt paſſages * 162 1. 
that were in the commons houſe of parlia Www Wa 
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ment; and amongſt other things, there was 


written down, the form of a proteſtation, 


concerning ſundry liberties, privileges, and 
franchiſes of parliament ;. with which form 
of proteſtation his majeſty was juſtly offend- 


ed. Nevertheleſs, his majeſty, in a molt 


gracious manner, there expreſſed, that he 
never meant to deny that houſe of commons 


any lawful privileges that ever they had en- 


joyed; but whatſoever privileges or liberties 
they had by any law or ſtarute, the ſame 
ſhould be inviolably preſerved unto them; 


and whatſoever privileges they enjoyed by 


cuſtom, or uncontrouled and la wful pre- 
cedent, his majeſty would be caie.ul to pre- 
ſerve. But this proteftation of the commons 
houſe, ſo contrived and carried as it was, his 
majeſty thought fit to be razed out of all 
memorials, and utterly to be annihilated, 
both in reſpect of the manner by which it 
was . and the matter therein con- 
tained. For the manner of getting it, firſt 
in reſpect of the time; for, aſter ſuch time 
as his majeſty, out of his princely grace, and 
to take away all miſtakings, had directed 


his letters to ſecretary Calvert, dated at 


Royſton, 16 Decembris, and therein had ſo 
explained himfelf in the point of maintain- 
ing the privileges of the houſe of commons, 
as that moſt of the ſaid houſe reſted fully 
fatisfied, and freed from any ſcruple of ha- 


ving their liberties impeached; and after 
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that, by his majeſty's letters, directed to the 


ſpeaker, dated 18th December, being Tueſ- 
day, his majeſty, at the humble {uit of the 
houſe of commons, condeſcended to make 
this meeting a ſeſſion before Chriſtmaſs, and 


for that purpoſe had aſſigned Saturday fol- 


lowing. Now upon this very Tueſday, and 
while the meſſengers from the houſe of com- 
mons were with his majefty at Theobalds, 
to return thanks unto his majeſty, and 
therewith an excuſe from them not to mak 

it a ſeſſion, in reſpect of the ſtrait of time 
whereunto they were driven ; which deter- 
ment his i majeſty admitted of at their de- 
fires, and thereupon gave orders for the ad- 


journment of the parliament until the 8rh_ 


of February next, which was the firit day 
formerly appointed by his majeſty for the 
meeting together of the parliament ; and 
whilſt their meſſengers were with his ma- 
jeſty, and had received a gracious anſwer 


to return unto their houſes ; even that after- 


noon, a committee was procured to be made 
for taking their liberties into conſideration; 
and this afternoon a proteſtation was made 
(ro whom, appears not) concerning their 
liberties ; and at fix a clock at night, by 
candle-light, the fame proteſtation was 
brought into the houſe by the committee, 
and at that time of night it was called upon 
to be put to the queſtion, there not being 
the third part of the houſe then prefent; 


whereas in all matters of weight their uſual - 


cuſtom is, to put nothing of importance to 


the queſtion, till the houſe be full: And ar 


© this 
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® this time many of them that were preſent, 


expected the queſtion would have been de- 


The par- 
ltament is 
diſſolved. 
Ruſhw, 


* ferred to another day, and a fuller houſe ; 
and ſome then preſent ſtood up to have 
* ſpoken to it, but could not be ſcen or heard 
in that darkneſs and confuſion. Now for the 


ſuch my ng and general words, as may 
ſerve for future times to invade moſt of the 
rights and prerogatives annexed to the im- 


being grounded upon the words of the writ 
for aſſembling the parliament, wherein ſome 
words, viz. Arduis regni, are cunningly men- 
tioned; but the word quibuſdam, which re- 
ſtraineth the generality to ſuch particular 
caſes, as his majeſty pleaſeth to conſult with 
them upon, is purpoſely omitted“. 

* Theſe things conſidered, his majeſty did, 


AQ... & ‚ & ff a .2a @ ͤòrͤDU a 


clare, the ſaid proteſtation, to be invalid, 
annulled, void, and of no effect, and did 
farther, Manu ſua propria, take the ſaid 
prateſtation out of the Journal-Book of the 
clerk of the commons houſe of parliament, and 
commanded an act of council to be made 
thereupon, and this act to be entered into 
the regiſter of council cauſes. 

Six day after, the king diflolved the parlia- 
ment by proclamation, declaring, he was not 
obliged to give an account thereof to any, 
ſince the diſſolving the parliament, when he 
pleaſed, was confeſſedly in his power. That, 
however, he was willing to inform the publick 
it was becauſe the commons took the liberty, 
not only to treat of his high prerogatives which 
belonged not to them, bur alſo to ſpeak diſte- 
ſpectfully of foreign princes; that they ſpent their 


time in diſputing about their privileges, with- 


out regarding their publick wants; that ſome 


ill-tempered ſpirits ſowed tares among the 


corn, and by their cunning devices, had impo- 
ſed upon him a neceſſity of diſcontinuing the 
preſent parliament, without putting it to the 
name or period of a ſeſſion. Then, he de- 
clared, that tho” the parliament was broken 
off, he intended to govern well, and ſhould 


| gladly embrace the firſt occaſion to call an- 


Proclama- 
tion for- 


other, at a proper ſeaſon. 
This proclamation was followed by another, 
forbidding under ſevere penalties, to talk of 


bidding to ſtate-affairs, and charging the judges in their 


ſpcak of 
ſtate-af- 
faus. 
Wilſon: 
Several 
meinbers 
are imprl- 
ſoned. 
Annals. 


circuits, to put the laws in force againſt licen- 
tious tongues. | 

Bur the king's reſentment did not end here ; 
for ſome of the commons, who, appeared moſt 
zealous ro maintain the privileges of the houſe, 
as Sir Edward Coke, Sir Robert Phillips, Mr. 
Selden, Mr. Pym, Mr. Mallery, were commit- 


ted to priſon. Likewiſe Sir Dudley Diggs, 


Sir Thomas Crew, Sir Nathaniel Rich, and 
Sir James Perrot, were ordered into Ireland, 
to execute a certain commiſſion, the king in- 


matter of the proteſtation, it is penned in 


perial crown; the claim of ſome privileges 


this preſent day, in full aſſembly of his 
council, and in the preſence of the judges, de- 


of ENGLAND. 


tending thereby to remove them from their 1621. 
homes, and puniſh them with a ſort of baniſh- Gy 


ment. On the other hand, the earls of Oxford 
and Southampton were ſent to the tower on 
ſome ſtadied pretence ; but it was caly to ſce, 
it was for ſpeaking roo freely in the houſe of 
peers, of the king's conduct. 


Till the laſt parliament, the king and com- Cauſe of 
mons had only mutually tried each other, the 


one to enlarge his prerogative, and the other 


to preſerve privileges, ' which they looked up- king and 
But on the preſent commons. 


on as inconteſtable. 
occaſion, ' there was a neceſſi:y of declaring 
and accing openly. The king pretended, as 
appears by his anſwer to the petition of 
the commons, that their privileges having 


no other foundation than the conceſſion of 


the kings, his predeceſſors, it was in his power 
to revoke them if they gave juſt occaſion. 
The commons on their ſide, pretended, they 
enjoyed theſe privileges by antient and un- 
doubted right, had received them by 1aheri- 
tance from their anceſtors, and the king had 
no power to take them away. I pals over in 
ſilence the conſequences which may be drawn 
from both theſe principles, if carried as far as 
the general terms will allow ; they are obvious 
to the meaneſt capacity. I beg leave not to 
determine ſo difficult a point, but only to 
make ſome remarks, which, I hope, will be of 
uſe for the ſequel of the Hiſtory. 

Firſt, it it very difficult, in my opinion, 
and, perhaps, impoſſible, to eſtabliſh upon 
fixt principles, as well the royal preroga- 
tives of the kings of England, as the privileges 
of the parliament and the houſe of commons 
in particular. We mutt except ſuch as are al- 
lowed on both ſides, fince this mutual conſent 
is of no leſs focre than a law. Cuſtom there- 
fore and precedent. are the only foundation on 
which to eſtabliſh their reſpective rights. 

The Anglo-Saxons, who conquered Britain, 
had no kings in thoſe parts of Germany, 
where they inhabited before their coming into 
England. Their government was ariftocrati- 
cal. Seven of their chiefs, by whom Britain 
was conquered, aſſumed the title of kings, 
which was never before in uſe among them. 

It muſt be obſerved, as a very neceſlary 
point, that the dominion of theſe new kings 
did not properiy extend over the conquered 
people, viz. the Britons, who were almoſt all 
driven into Wales and Cornwall, but over the 
conquerors themſelves, among whom the ſub- 
dued country was divided. Hence it is evi- 
dent, that the right of conqueſt which might 
be alledged in tavour of theſe firſt kings 
and their ſucceſſors, is wholly excluded. 

It is very likely, not to ſay certain, that the 
parliament of England, is as antient as the 
monarchy, tho ſome diſpute it, but, in my 
opinion, without any foundation t; at leaſt, the 
time cannot be aſcertained, when the parlia- 
ment firſt began. Bur it is very difficult to 


* Formerly, parliaments ſat but a few days, and took into conſideration ſuch affairs only as the king had before 
ſet forth in the writs of ſummons. But this method being altered, parliaments were called without the occaſion of 
their meeting being known, and were not limited to the affairs mentioned by the kings in their firſt ſpeeches ; and 
this made their ſeſſions hold ſo long. Rapin. : 

+ See the Diſſertation, Vol, I. p. 174, &c. of this Hiſtory. Ibid, 
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1621. prove, the commons were ſummoned to parlia- 
A ment and voted there. 
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undeniable principle, eſpecially after an unin- 1621. 
terrupted poſſeſſion for many ages, the king 


On the other hand, it cannot be doubted, 


theſe firſt kings had great prerogatives, which 
were much increaſed by their ſucceſſors. But 
I believe it may be taken for granted, that in 
general, neither the king's prerogatives, nor 
the people's privileges, owe their original 
to the laws. Conſequently, they can neither 
be limited nor enlarged, but as warranted by 


examples and precedents. Now, theſe pre- 
cedents are fo contrary one to another, that 


there is no forming any fixed and certain rules; 
and what cauſes moſt difficulty in this marter, 


is the ambiguity of the terms, and firſt, in the 
word parliament. 


If the parliament is conſidered as compoſed 


of the king and of the two houſes, an unli- 
mited power with reſpect to the affairs of the 
kingdom, may, without fear be aſeribed to it; 
but it the parliamentis ſuppoſed to conſiſt wholly 
of the two houſes without the king, it cannot 
be denied, that its rights are limited. The 
two houſes are properly the whole nation, ex- 
cluſive ol the king; they have their privileges; 
but it belongs not to them to extend them as they 
pleaſe; the king's conſent is neceflary to that 
end. This is ſtill more true, when one of the 
houſes acts alone, without the concurrence of the 
other; for when it repreſents but part of the 
nation, who can lawfully claim any other rights 
than thoſe which are granted either by ſome 
law, or by the tacit conſent of the king and 


the other houſe. It is very certain, that to 
each of the two houſes belongs ſeparate rights 


and privileges, and that the two houſes to- 
_ gether, tho parted from the king, have al- 
bo their privileges. Bur the queſtion 1s to know 
how tar they reach, and whether the king 
alone ought to be judge. | ; 
The term prerogative-royal is liable to no 
leſs ambiguity than the word parliament. It 
is a looſe and general term, which gives on] 
a very confuſed idea of the thing ſignified. It 
it is a right common to all that bear the title 
of king, the prerogative-royal muſt be the ſame 
every where, and the kings of England and 
Poland will be as abſolute as the king of Perſia. 
If it has bounds, by whom were they ſet ? Or, 
what are the bounds which it cannot exceed ? 
believe it is no leſs difficult to reſolve theſe 


queſtions, than thoſe concerning the privileges. 


of the parliament. But as the prerogative- 
royal includes many particular rights, let us 
examine, for inſtance, the power 5 Was b 
James of revoking the privileges of the 5 
of commons. From whence had he this par- 
ticular prerogative? Was it a right common to 
all kings? But there are in the world king- 
doms without parliaments or a houſe of com- 
mons. Was this prerogative as antient as the 
Engliſh monarchy ? But he himſelf would not 
grant the houſe of commons to be ſo antient. 


Was it from ſome law? But he produced none. 


Was it by a tacit conſent, or by uſurpation? 
But the thing had never happened before. Was 


would have been very much puzzled to name 
the kings who had granted the commons their 
privileges. Thus king James ſuppoſed, that 
the pi erogative was a thing fixed, inconteſta- 
ble, known to all the world, tho' nothing was 
more indeterminate, or of leſs known extent 
and limits. 


Let us conſider now what were thoſe rights, 


liberties, privileges, claimed by the commons 
as their antient and undoubted birth-right 
and inheritance. Theſe are all uncertain and 
general terms, of which we cannot have a clear 
and diſtin& idea, without applying them to 
particular caſes. But what was ſaid concerning 
the royal prerogative, may be applied here. 

ow came the commons by theſe rights? 
How far did they reach ? Where were their 
bounds? This would be very difficult to fix. 
James perhaps went too far, when he would 
have entirely deprived the commons of the 
right of repreſenting to him the nation's grie- 
vances, and of the liberty to debate, reaſon, 
and ſay in the houſe what was thought pro- 


per. But if, under colour of theſe rights, the 


commons would take upon them to adviſe the 
king upon all occaſions, and ſpeak injuriouſly 


of his majeſty in their houſe, upon what would 


they ground ſuch privileges? 
Since therefore it is ſo difficult to decide 
the queſtions concerning the prerogative-royal, 
and the privileges of both houſes, or of each 
in particular, prudence and good policy re- 
quire, that kings and parliaments avoid as a 
rock the engaging in ſuch diſpuces. Accord- 
ingly, we may have obſerved in the peruſal of 
this Hiſtory, that the uileſt, the moſt illu- 
ſtrious kings, thoſe whoſe merit is moſt uni- 
verſall acknowledged, as Edward I, Edward 
III, Henry V, Edward IV, Henry VIII, 
Elizabeth, never had any comeſts of this na- 
ture with their parliaments. On the contra- 
ry, thoſe that were leaſt eminent for their 
rudence and capacity, ſuch as Henry III, 
Edward II, Richard II, were ruined, for rai- 
ſing ſuch ſort ot diſputes. James is the firſt, 
who in thoſe latter days engaged in this quar- 


rel. He was followed by his ſon and grand- 


ſons, and theſe princes inſtead of fucceeding 
in their projects, only rendered themſelves mot 


unhappy. A wiſe and prudent king of Eng- 


land, who knows his own intereſt, will never 
quarrel wich his parliament ; and a parliament, 
whoſe ſole view is the kingdom's weltare, will 
take care never to queſtion the king's juſt pre- 
rogative; nay, they will rather chuſe ro ſee 
it ſtretched a little too far, than run the ha- 
zard of breaking an union, which is the ſole 
foundat ion of the publick happineſs. I hope 
I ſhall be forgiven this digreſſion, which to 
me {cems of uſe to info:m the reader, and 


help him to judge impartially of the differ- 


ence, which aro'e in this, and produced ſo 
many calamities in the following reig2. 
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The diſſolution of the parliament, and the 
little likelihood of the king's ever calling ano- IIl confc- 


. . 3 f 
whatever is granted by one king, may be re- ther, could not but be attended with ill-con- Ifoving 


voked by another? But, beſides that this is no ſequences. The king forfeited, by this pro- the paria- 
Vor. II. | | ee ceediyng, ment, 


it, in fine, upon this general maxim, that 
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Reaſons _ 


2. ceeding, not only the love and eſteem of great 
part of his ſubjects, but alſo the regard of 
toreigners, When he was this embroiſed with 
his people, it was univerſally concluded he 
could be no longer either a friend to be relied 
on, or an enemy to be ſcared, On the other 
hand, the nation could nor refle&t without 
terror, that they were going to be expoſed to 
an arbitrary power, ſince there were to be no 
more parliaments to keep the prerogative- 
royal within due bounds. But the worſt ct- 
fect produced by the ruptute between the 
King and parliament, was the divifion among 
the ſubjects, who continually joined with the 


two oppoſite parties, which fubſiſt to this day, 


with ſome difference, undet the names of To- 
ries and Whigs. 5 nw 5 
Theſe two parties, which began to be 


alledged formed, were contented at firſt with mutual 


for and 


againſt the 


king, 


diſputes, in defence of the King's or the peo- 
ple's rights, in reſpe& of what had cauſed the 


diſſolution of the parliamenr. The royaliſts 


ſaid, the commons meant to make the Eng- 
fiſh monarchy a republick. That in meddling 
with ftate-affairs, and adviſing the king con- 
cerning the management of the Kingdom and 
his own family, they ſhewed they aſpired to 
no leſs than governing the ftate, ſince they 
would never want pretences to give the king 
counſel ; which if he refuſed to comply with, 
he would, by that very thing, be deprived of 
the neceſſary aids for defence of the realm, 


and conſtrained to receive law from foreign 


princes. That England was originally a mo- 
narchy, and had ever continued upon the 


ſame foot; but the foundations were going to 


be undei mined, by mak ing the king ſubject 
to the parliament. That, at firſt, remon- 
ſtrances only were made to the king; after- 
wards couniels were added; but rheſe coun- 
ſels would ſoon be converted into inſtructions, 
and the inſtrüctions into orders and com- 


mands; in a word, if the commons were ſuf- 


fered to proceed, the king would quickly be- 
come a mere doge. That the commons had 
the leſs right to pretend to the government of 
the ſtate, as the ſtate had ſubſiſted 500 years 
without them, fince it was about the end of 
Henry 11's reign, and during the earl of 
Leiceiter's uſurpation, that the repreſentatives 
of rhe people were firſt admitted into the par- 
liament. 8 ſhort, that it was a ſtrange thing, 


* 


that under a monarchical government, the 


people, or their repreſentatives, ſhould tell 
the king how he was to govern his king- 
dom ; that ſuppoſing the people had ſuch a 
riglit, it would be neceſſary to impart to them 
all the ſecrets of the ſtate, and conſult them 
about alliances and treaties, peace and war. 
But as this had never been practiſed, it fol- 
lowed of courle that the {ſuppoſition was falſe, 
and the people were called ro parliament only 
to ſupply che King's wants, and to ſettle the 
taxes and impoſitions in a manner the leaſt 
burthenſome to the ſubjects. That, indeed, 
as to the laws concerning the internal govern- 
ment of the ſtate, it was thought proper to 
enact them with the conſent of the people 
who. were to be ſubject to them, that they 


( 
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might be the better executed; But no cenſe- 1622. 
quence could thence be drawn, either for foreign WG 
affairs, or for the execution of theſe: laws 
which was left to the king alone, or for the 

general government of the realm. 

The favonrers of the people faid in their 
turn, that the king was not ſatisfied with 
England's being a monarchy, but would- make 
it an abſolute monarchy. That he affected to 
confound the ſeveral kinds of monarehies, 
whereof ſome were more, others lefs abſolute, 
in order to acknowledge but one fort, to which 
he afcribed an unfimited power. That the 
Engliſh monarchy was not of this kind, but 
began with the parliament, which being as an- 
tient as the royalty, formed, rogether with rhe 
ſovereign, the abſolute power, the: king would 
aſſume to himfelf alone. That the pafliament 
had their pribileges, as the king had his, nor 

could be deptived of them, without deſtroying 
the nature and conſtitution of the Engliſh go- 
vernment. That rhe parllament repreſented 
the whole nation, who were as much or more 
concerned in the welfare of the ſtate than the 
king himſelf. "That; indeed, the King had his 
undoubred prerogatives ; but they were intend- 
ed for the welfare and preſervation, and not 
for the ruin, of the ſtate. Thar, whilſt he 
kept within theſe bounds, and acted only for 
the benefit of the kingdom, he anſwered the 
end and intent of his prerogatives; but it was 
deſtroying the conſtitution, to pretend that his 
prerogative royal gave him power to ſubvert 
the laws, to make alliances repugnant to the 
good of the realm, to render the nation con- 
temptible in the eyes of foreigners, to expoſe 
religion to the danger of being ruined, thro! 
an extreme careleſſneſs and condeſcenſion fot 
its enemies. That in ſuch a caſe, as he {wer- 
ved from the end and deſign of his prerogative, 
it was the people's or their repreſentatives bu- 
fineſs, to ſhew him the inconveniences of his 
conduct, propound means to prevent them, 
and give him proper advice for their cure. 
That if this were not ſo, it would follow the 
king would be abſolute and arbitrary; might 
ruin and deftroy the kingdom at his pleaſure, 
trampie upon the eſtabliſhed laws, oppreſs the 
ſubjects, take away their lives and fortunes, 
which was direccly contrary to the conſtitur ĩon 
of England. That as to the reſt, it evidently 
appeared, the king was labouring to reduce 
the privileges of the parliament to littie or no- 
thing. Does the parliament repreſent to him 
the people's grievances? It may, ſays he, 
from rhence be inferred, that the king governs 
ill, and this tends to alienate from him the 
love of his ſubjects. Is he deſired to put the 
laws againſt recuſants in execution? He an- 
ſwers, that affair muſt be left to his care, he 
knows what is proper to be done; he is an 
old experienced king, who has no nced to be 
taught, and yet he is not ſeen to do the leaſt 
thing towards redreſſing the grievances com- 
plained of. Do the commons repreſent to him 
that the prince his ſon's marriage with the 
Spaniſh Infanta may be of very 4} conſequence 
to religion? He replies, they have no buſineſs 
to meddie with his famity concerns. Do wi 
rive 
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The Puri- 
tans are 
for rhe 


people. 


XVill. 
ſtrive to make him br 1 
religion is in danger of being deſtroyed  thro/- 
out all Europe, for want of affiſtance, and that 


the king of Spain amuſas him with fair promi- 


was their mortal enemy. 


ſes, whilſt he is over- runni 
He anſwers, theſe are matters of ſtate tos high 
for · the people's repre tives, who have nei 
ther wiſdom nor capacity enough ta compre- 
hend the myſter ies of government: Ne ſutor 


ultra crepidam. In a: word, he reduces the 


prĩrileges of the commons to adviſing the king, 
when he fſhall do them the honour; to ask it, 
and to ſupplying him with money when he de- 
12nds it on any pretence, tho' the pretence 
be evidently falſe, ſince he will not ſuffer his. 
reaſons to be examined. But this 1s. not all. 
He plainly tells the commons, their privileges 
are only conceſſions of himſelf and predeceſſors, 
and imtimates that they ſhall keep them no 
longer than theit ſubmiſſion makes them wor- 
thy of them. Is it poſſible, ſay they, to give 
plainer marks. of a ſettled deſign to uſurp an 
arbitrary power? Suppoſing the commons were 
not called do parliament till the reign of Hen- 
ry III, which, however, cannot be proved, 
have they not been, ever ſince, an. eſſential 
part of parliament, and conſequently have they 
not an undoubted right to all parliamentary 
privileges? | 
This is part of what was then ſaid on both 
ſides, and is what ferved to cheriſh diviſion 
between the two parties, who have not ever 
fince ceaſed to revile one another. It is caly 
to gueſs which of the two parties the Puritans 
joined with. They loved not the king, who, 
on his part, diſcovered on all occaſions that he 


were two ſorts of Puinans, viz. State- Puritans 
and Church-Puritans. Betore the king decla- 
red himſelf fo openly with reſpect to his pre- 


rogative royal, the State-Puritans were few, 


becauſe the king having gone no great lengths, 
his intention was yet only ſufpected. But at- 
ter the diſſolution of ho third parliament, 
their number greatly increaſed, and the king, 
thro' a policy very deftrutive of his intereſts, 
always affected to confound theſe two ſorts of 
Puritans. He thereby forced them to make 
but one party, tho” they were united only in a 
ſingle point, viz. in oppoſing the maxims of 


the court. The Church-Puritans, who before 


made but 4 little figure in the kingdom, ſud- 
denly formed a very conſiderable party, by the 


zumction of the State-Puritans. This party 


grew in the end ſo powerful, that they over- 


The Ar- 
minians 
are far 
the king. 
Wilſan. 


threw the eccleſiaſtical hierarchy, and the mo- 
narchy itſelf; but this happened not till the 
following reign. 

On the other hand, the king's party was 
ſtrengthened by the junction of the Arminians, 
who were very numerous. Arminius's doc- 
erine had bred diſputes in England, tho' with 
tefs noĩſe than in Holland. Many clergymen 
had embraced this doctrine, tho condemned 
by the ſynod of Dorr, whoſe authority they 
did not acknowledge, and notwithſtanding the 


ng the Palatinate Fr 


But, as I ſaid, there 
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king's open profeſſion to reject Arminĩus's te- 1622. 


nets. Theſe men improviag the opportuniiy 
ariſing from the diſcord between the two par- 
ties, readily joined with the royaliſts, and tt om 
that time were as much careſſed at court as 
they were hared before. By this means 
William Laud, a clergyman of great pants and 
learning, was qualified, th Arminian, to be 
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promoted to the ſee of Si. David's, by the 


marqueſs of Buckingham's intereſt, who de- 
ſired the biſhop of Lincoln to recommend him 
to the king. It was, however, with ſome 
difficulty that the king agreed to his preier- 
ment, being prejudiced againſt him on account 
of his proud and turbulent ſpirit . After the 
Arminians had liſted themſelves in the king's 
party, they were in the height of proſperity, 
favoured by the courtiers, who were labouring 


to hinder the growth of Puritaniſm. On the 
other hand, the Papiſts alſo declared openly 


for the king, becauſe it was by an abſolute 


power alone that they could obtain their de- 


fires, whereas the parliament, was their pro- 


eſſed enemy. In fine, moſt of the clergy | 


eſpouſed likewiſe the king's fide, looking upon 
him as the only. perſon capable of wr. 
them againſt the attempts of the Puritans, 
whoſe number continually increaſed. 


Fhe two parties being thus compoſed of Mutual 


men of different kinds and ſentiments, mu- 
tually. upbraided one anocher with what was 
moſt odious in each party. The royaliſts con- 
founded, under the name of Puricans, all who 
oppoſed the king, and the Puritans taxed all 
the royaliſts with being Papiſts or Armi- 
nians. 
This diviſion, which began to be remark- 
able in England, did not ſerye to eftablith the 
king's reputation abroad. It was now two 
years fince his ſon-in law's dominions were in- 
vaded by the Spaniard and duke of Bavaria, 
and he was not ſeen to take any effectual 
courſe for their recovery. Ambaſſies and ſol- 
licitaticns were the only arms he employed 
for that end. The king of Spain had amuſed 
him four or five years with the hopes of a 
marriage which advanced nor, and by that 
means tied up his hands, whilſt he ſeiſed the 
Palatinate. In ſhort, when all Europe expect- 
ed he would ſee the intereſts of his kingdom, 
his family and his own, and take ſome vigo- 
rous reſolution, it was heard that he was irre- 


concileably fallen out with his parliamenr. 


reproaches 


of the two _ 


parties. 


Clarendon 


The king 
is light] 
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abroad. 
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Whereupon he was deſpiſed abroad, and in- 


ſults quickly followed contempt. In the Ne- 
therlands he was publickly ridiculed on their 
ſtages. Comedies were acted with meſſengers 
haſtily bringi 

going to be A couſidering the numerous or- 
ces that were ſending thither by the king of 
Spain's enemies; the king of Denmark was to 
find 100,000 pickled-heriiags ; the Hollanders 


100,000 butter- boxes; and the king of Eng- 


neus that the Palatinate was 


land 100, ooo ambaſſadors. In one place, king 


James was pictured with a ſcabbard without a 
{word, in another with a ſword which could 


he 9 the lord Keeper, “ I keep Laud back from all place of rule and authority, becauſe I find he 


ec hath a reſtleſs ſpirit, 


/ 


and eannot ſee when matters are well, but loves to toſs and change, aud to bring things to 
« a pitch of reformation floating in his own brain, & .“ See Hacker, 2 ths 


not 
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1622. not be drawn, tho' divers perſons ſtood pull- 


ing ar it *. In England itſelf the almoſt- for- 


gotten ſtory of David Rizzo was revived. But 
what moſt troubled the contrary party to the 
king, was to {ce Buckingham govern fo abſo- 
jutely, that the king ſeemed to have made his 
favourite his maſter. None were admitted to 
places but Papiſts, Armin ians, or ſuch as were 
reckoned to have little or no religion. In 
ſhort, ſuch only paſſed for Proteſtants with the 
court, as were for the royal prerogative in its 
utmoſt extent, let their religion be what it 
would. All the reſt were Puritans. Abbot 
himſelf, archbiſhop of Canterbury, was reck- 
oned among the Purirans, becauſe he approved 
not of the court-maxims. He had the misfor- 
rune in the year 1622, to kill a man with an 
arrow as he was ſhooting at a buck, and this 
accident occaſioned his being deemed uncapa- 
ble of performing any longer the functions of a 
biſhop. Wherefore he reſolved alſo to fave 
himſelf the trouble of going to the council, 
where his advice was little regarded, as coming 
from a perſon of Puriran-principles. 

Whilſt the people were in this ſort of fer- 


Hruſſels, to finiſh at once the marriage and the 
affair of the Palatinate. Beſides, Buckingham 
and his relations were a gulph which could not 


| „ be filled. There was no likelihood of a new 


parliament after the king's late proceedings. 
Tho? a parliament could have been perſuaded 
to give the king money, it would not have 
been till after their privileges were ſecured at 
the expence of the prerogative-royal, and the 


diſeaſe. Recourſe, therefore, was to be had 
to extraordinary methods. The ſpeedieſt and 
moſt ſure ſeemed to be the exacting from the 
people a contribution under the name of be- 
nevolence. As the court knew, if ſome con- 
ſtraint were not uſed, the people's liberality 


their circuits to demand a benevolence, and 
to intimate withal, that the king would not 
be ſatisfied with what ſhould be voluntarily 
offered, if it was not proportionable to the 
giver's abilities. To that purpoſe the council 
directed a circular letter to the judges, con- 
cluding with theſe words:“ Nevertheleſs, if 


« any perſon ſhall, out of obſtinacy or difat- 


<« tionably to their eſtates and means, you 
cc 


are to certiſy their names unto this board. 
« And fo recommending this ſervice to your 
beft care and endeavour, and praying you 
to return unto us notes of the names of ſuch 
as ſhall contribute, and of the ſums offered 
by them.” - The excuſe for this levy of 
money was the king's pretended reſolution to 
recover the Palatinate by arms, after having 
in vain tried gentle means. It will hereatter 
appear how this reſolution was executed. 

The King's project was to conclude the 


cc 
cc 
cc 


cc 


The king's 
Project. 


upſide down. 
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mentation, the king wanted money. He had 
a mind to ſend Digby to Spain, and Weſton to 


king thought the remedy worſe than the 


would not go far, the judges were ordered in 


fection, refuſe to contribute herein, propor- 


prince his ſon's marriage, and receive the 
dowry. of 2,000,000, before he demanded the 
reſtitution of the Palatinate, for fear the Spa- 
niard ſhould pretend that this reſtitution was 
to be in compenſation of the dowry. After 
that, he hoped the king of Spain, out of friend- 
ſhip, and in conſideration of their alliance, 


1622. 
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would ſurrender the Lower-Palatinate to his 


ſon-in-law, and oblige the emperor and the 
duke of Bavaria to reſtore him the Upper. 
This was all he intended to do for his daugh- 
ter and ſon-in-law. That this was his deſign, 
maniteſtly appears in his inſtructions to the 
lord Digby, before his departure from Spain, 
wherein he was expreſly ordered, © not to 
ce make the affair of the Palatinate one of the 
© marriage articles.” The king however 
would have the publick believe, that his chief 
view in the Spaniſh match was to procure his 
ſon-in-law the reſtitution of the Palatinate. 
This, doubtleſs, was one of thoſe myſteries of 
ſtare which could not be comprehended by 
the commons. Perhaps, he really hoped, the 
reſtitution would immediately follow upon the 
marriage; but this hope was built on a very 
weak foundation. In all apperance, Gon- 
demar inſpired him with ſo chimerical an ex- 
pectation. | 

However this be, James, being intirely 
bent upon this project, ſent Digby ambaſſa- 
dor extraordinary to Spain, to conclude the 
mariage-treaty jointly with Sir Walter Aſhton, 
who had been ſome time at the court of Phi- 
lip IV. The articles concerning religion were 


Digby is 
ſent into 
Spain. 
Act. Pub. 


already ſettled, but the reſt were not to be 


talked of, till the pope's diſpenſation was 
obtained, for fear of labouring in vain. This 
was an artifice of the Spaniſh court, to pro- 
long the affair, to have time to finiſh the con- 
queſt of the Palatinate, whilſt the diſpenſati- 
on was expected, which to haſten or delay was, 
probably, in the king of Spain's breſt. In the 
interim, the hopes of a ſpeedy concluſion of 
the marriage, of the dowry of 2,000,000, and 
of the reſtitution of the Palatinate, fo tied up 
the king's hands, that he durſt not take the 
leaft ſtep to offend the Spaniard, for fear of de- 
feating ſo noble a project. Therefore, when- 


ever he talked of engaging in a war for the re- 


covery of the Palatinate, it was always with 
this reſtriction, if he could not obtain it b 
fair means, becauſe he thought himſelf ſure of 


the ſucceſs of his negotiations. It is, there- 


fore, certain, that when he demanded money 
of the parliament, or exacted the benevolence 
on the people, it was not with deſign to pre- 
pare for war, tho' that was the pretence, ſince 
a breach with the houſe of Auſtria was incon- 
ſiſtent with his project. 

When Digby, who was this 


year created Dieb 


earl of Briſtol, ſet out for Spain, the king ſent made ear} 
Gage to Rome, to ſollicit the diſpatch of the of Briſtol, 
diſpenſation, without which the new ambaſſa- Wilſon. 


dor could not proceed at Madrid. But to ren- 
der Gage's inſtances more effectual, it was ne- 


* In PEruſſals they painted him with his pockets hanging out, and not one penny in them; and his purſe turned 
In Antwerp they painted the queen of Bohemia like a poor Iriſh mantler, with her hair hanging 


about her cars, her child at her back, and king James carrying the cradle after her; and every one of theſe pictures 
had ſeveral motto's expreſſing their malice, Coke. 


ceſſary 
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1622, ceſſary to ſhew the pope, the king was not a 
Wy a perſecntor of the Catholicks. Not but that he 
had already given very convincing proofs ; 
however he thought he ſhonld on this occaſion 

give a ſtill ſtronger one, by releaſing all the 
impriſoned recuſants. This was done publick- 

ly and openly, by writs under the great-ſcal to 

the juſtices of atſize, with a letter from the 
lord-keeper Williams, exhorting them punc- 

tually to obey the king's orders. Theſe writs, 
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his negotiations. We ſhall ſce preſently the 1622. 
event, but it will be neceſſary firſt to mention Wyo 
what paſſed in Germany during the year 

1622. | 

The king of Bohemia, plainly perceiving The affairs 
the king, his father-in-law, made ule of very * Bo- 
ineffectual methods to reſtore him to his do- fist. orte 
minions, believed it adviſeable to proceed Rebel. of 
ſome other way. He was {till maſter of Man- Pokem. 
heim, Heidelberg, and Frankendal, and 


oi 


contrary to the law, to the commons remon- 
ſtrance, and to the king's own anſwer to their 
petition, occaſioned many ſevere cenſures up- 
on the king's conduct. As this affair made a 


notſe among the people, the lord keeper was 


ordered to vindicate the king by a publick 
writing. This vindication begins with this 
noble compariſon: © As the ſun in the fir- 
*< mament appears to us no bigger than a plat- 
ter, and the ſtars but as ſo many nails in the 
pummel of a ſaddle, becauſe of the enlarge- 
ment and diſproportion between our eye 
and the object; ſo is there ſuch an unmea- 
ſurable diſtance between the deep reſoluti- 


cc 
tc 
cc 
cc 


cc 


ſions of common and ordinary people, that 
as they will ever be judging and cenſuring, 
ſo they muſt needs be obnoxious to error 
and miſtaking.” Then he gives two rea- 
ſons, both very falſe, of this conduct. The 


cc 
cc 
cc 


firſt is, that as the king was now ſollicit ing ve- 
ry zealouſly for ſome eaſe to all the Proteſtants 


in Europe, it would be unreaſonable to execute 
at the ſame time the laws againſt the Roman 
Catholicks. The ſecond, that the Engliſh Je- 
ſuits had publiſhed a book to excite the French 


king to execute in his kingdom againſt the 


the Infanta againit the United-Provinces, and 


Huguenots, the fame laws as thoſe enacted 
in England againſt the Papiſts. But, added 
« the biſhop, to conclude, from the favour 
% done to the Engliſh Papiſts, that rhe king 
<« favours the Romith religion, is a compoſi- 
« tion of folly and malice, little deſerved by 
« a gracious prince, who by word, wricing, 
« exerciſe of religion, and acts of parliament 


cc hath demonſtrated himſelt ſo reſolved a 


Proteſtant.” 


no powers when he came to talk of affairs. It 
was the archducheſs Iſabella that was im- 
powered by the emperor to conclude the truce 
deſired by the king. There was a neceſſity 
therefore of going to negotiate at Bruſſels with 
the archducheſs and envoys of ſome Proteſtant 
rinces. The king choſe for this employ, Sir 
Richard Weſton, chancellor of the exchequer, 
probably, becauſe he thought his religion 
would advance the negotiation. But, to gain 
the Infanta's favour, he made uſe of another 
means alſo. He permitted the lord Vaux, a 
Papitt, to raiſe 2000 men in ee to ſerve 


the Proteſtant princes their allies. By ſuch 
means as theſe the king hoped to ſuccced in 


Vor. II. 


on of a prince, and the ſhallow apprehen- 


count Mansfeldr, tho' withdrawn into Alſatia, 
had it ſtill in his power to re-enter the Lower- 
Palatinate. In order to improve this laſt remedy, 
he agreed with prince Chriſtian of Brunſwick, 
adminiſtrator of the biſhoprick of Halberſtadt, 
who had accompanied him to the Hague, to 
raiſe an army in Weſtphalia, and join Man!- 
telit. At the ſame time he made the like 
agreement with the prince of Baden-Durlach, 


who promiſed alſo to levy an army for the 


ſame purpoſe. It is likely, the Hollanders 
ſupplied rhe money tor theſe levies, on account 
ot the advantage they ſhould reap from this 
powerſul diverſion. "Theſe two princes kept 
promiſe with the king of Bohemia, and each 
headed 10 or 12000 men. The difficulty was 
how to enter the Lower- Palatinate, where the 
Spaniards were very firong. However, the 
thing not appearing impracticable, the prince 
of Brunſwick took the field in Weſtphalia, 

and ſeiſed ſome places in the county of 
Marck. This drew upon him a detachment 
of the Spanith army from the Low-Countries, 
commanded by count Henry de Bergh, who 
was joined by the count of Anhalt with ano- 
ther detachment of the army of Bavaria, 
commanded by count Tilly in the Palatinate. 
By this means, prince Chriſtian ſaw himſelf 
detained ſome time in Weſtphalia. But at 
length, the count of Bergh being recalled, he 
was at liberty to advance. On the other hand, 
it was not eaſy for the prince of Baden to 


enter the Palatinate, all the paſlages being 


ſtopped up by count Tilly and Gonſales of 
Cordova. 

In the interim, the king of Bohemia de- 
parting privately from the Hague, on board a 


Iſſue of I obſerved that about the latter end of the ſmall veſſel, and landed at Calais, travels 
count laſt year, the emperor ſent count Schwart- through France and ſafcly arrived at Manſ- 
Schwart- zemburg to the king, to treat of the affair of feldt's army, who were advanced to Germer- 
eee the Palat inate. This ambaſſador being pomp- ſheim. Here they impatiently expected the 
or. „ Ouſly received at London, as witneſſing the approach of the tuo armies coming to his aſ- 
Ducbeſue. Emperor's regard for the king, could produce ſiſtance. It would be necdleſs to give a par- 


ticular account of theſe two armies, and the 
obſtacles they met with ſrem the Spaniards and 
Bavarians. It will ſuffice to ſay, the prince 
of Baden was defeated the 6th of May; that 
afterwards the king of Bohemia and Manſ- 
teldt marching to prince Chrittian, met count 
Tilly, who put them to rout, and forced 
them to retire to Manheim. This battle was 
fought the 12th of June. Eight days after, 
Tilly alſo attacked prince Chriſtian, who was 
advanced to the borders ot the Palatinate, and 
tho' he gained ſome advantage over him, 
could not however prevent his paſſing to Man- 
heim with good part of his troops. 

Some time after, the Spaniards and Bava- 
rians were ſo my recruited, that their 


K k k*k army 
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1622. army conſiſted of above 50,000 men, with 
vbich they almoſt ſurrounded their enemies, 
who were encamped between Manheim and 
Heidelberg. Wherefore the king of Bohemia 
deſpairing ever to recover what he had loſt, 
returned to Holland. After his departure, 
the prince of Brunſwick and count Mansfeldt, 
reſolved to join prince Maurice in the Low- 
Countries, and marched through Lorrain. As 
they were obliged to take a compaſs, Gonſales 
de Cordova parting from Tilly, went and ex- 
pected them at Brabant, to hinder their paſ- 
ſage. The two armies meeting between Na- 
mur and Bruflels, fought with equal ſucceſs ; 
but the prince of Brunſwick loft an arm by a 
cannon ball. After the battle, Mansfeldt 
continued his march towards Holland. 
In the interim, count Tilly having no 
enemy to oppoſe him in the Lower-Palatinate, 
q carried Heidelberg by ftorm, took Manheim 
by a long blockade, and then beſieged Fran- 
kendal. 
Whilſt the king of Bohemia was in the Pa- 
latinate, conferences were held at Bruſſels, ro 
procure a truce for that unfortunate country, 


Heidel- 
berg and 
Manheim 
taken, an 
Franken- 
dal be- 
ſieged. 
The nego- 
tiation at 


Bruſſels. 


DuCheſne. according to the king of England's deſire, 


tho' he was not impowered by the king, his 
ſon-in-law, for whom, at this juncture, a truce 
was not convenient. In this negotiation two 
difficulties immediately occurred, which ſerved 
to prolong it. The firſt was, the Engliſh am- 
baſſador had not ſufficient powers from the 
king of Bohemia and his allies. James had, 
doubtleſs, imagined, that ſince this truce was 
negotiating on his account, it ſufficed to treat 
with him. But the Spaniards gave to under- 
ſtand, they could treat only with the princi- 
pal parties. There was occaſion, therefore, 
to ſend to the Palatinate for full powers from 
the king of Bohemia, who was not in haſte to 
diſpatch them, whilſt he had any hopes of ſuc- 
ceeding in his enterpriſe. But, at laſt, ſend- 
ing theſe powers when he ſaw his affairs de- 
elining, another difficulty of the ſame nature 
occurred at Bruſſels. The archducheſs had no 
other power than the emperor's bare letter, 
deſiring her to conſult with the Engliſh am- 
baſſador concerning a truce for the Lower- 
Palatinate. From that time the king of Bo- 
hemia's affairs daily growing worſe, the arch- 
ducheſs and count Schwartzemburęh prolong- 


ed the aftair on divers pretences, till Heidel- 


berg was taken and Manheim cloſely blocked 
up. Then James wrote to the king of Spain, 
to deſire him to order that the affairs of the 
Palatinate might remain in their preſent ſtate, 
till the concluſion of the truce, and the bloc- 
kade of Manheim was raiſed. Philip feigned 
to have this condeſcenſion for him, bur betore 
his letter to the archducheſs was received, 
Manheim was taken ; nay, it did not hinder 
count Tilly from beſieging Frankendal, 
which he would have alſo taken without ſcru- 
ple, had not the overflowing of the rivers 
torced him to raiſe the ſiege. Thus was the 
king amuſed with vain hopes, whilſt the con- 
queſt of the Palatinate was compleating. He 
perceiving it, at laſt, but at the ſame time 
was told, the prince his ſon's marriage was ſo 
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near a concluſion, that he could not think of 1623. 
riſquing a miſcarriage in that affair, by inſiſt- WW 
ing too ſtrenuouſſy on the reſtitution of the 


elector's dominions. 


This may be clearly 


ſeen in his Letter to the carl of Briſtol, his 
ambaſſador in Spain, of which 1 ſhall here 
give ſome extracts. 


S 8 


Sept. 9. 1622. 


Right truſty, and well- beloved. 
V OUR diſpatch of the gth of Auguſt, The kings 
gave us ſo much contentment, and fo letter to 
great hopes of ſatisfaction in all thoſe buſi- the carl of | 
neſſes, which you have there to treat with 5-1 
that king, as we could not expect any far- ; 
ther difficulties; notwithſtanding by thar | 
which has come to our hands immediately 
after, as well by George Gage from Rome, 
as by our ambaſlador Sir Richard Weſton 
at Bruſſels, and our miniſters in the Palati- 
nate; we find that neither the diſpenſation 
is granted for the match, nor the treaty of 
ceſtation ſo near a concluſion, as we con- 
ceived It would have been, now that the 
auxiliaries, and all other obſtacles are remo- 
ved. But on the contrary fide, that new 
dclays and excuſes are invented, our garri- 
ſons in the Palatinate in the mean time 
blocked up, Heidelberg itſelf actually be- 
ſieged— | | 
* Therefore our pleaſure is, that you ſhall 
immediately, and with as much ſpeed as you 
may, crave audience of that king, and re- | 
preſent unto him the merit which we may 
juitly challenge unto ourſelf, for our ſincere 
proceedings with the emperor and him in all 
the courſe of this buſineſs, notwithſtanding 
the many invitations and temptations which 
we have had, to engage ourſelf on our ſon- 
in-law's part. That we have had both from 
the emperor and him hopes given us from 
time to time of extraordinary reſpect, how- 
ſoever our ſon-in-law had deſerved, which 
we have attended and expected even to the 
very laſt, with much parience, and in de- 
ſpight (as it were) of all the oppoſition that 
hath been made to ſhake our reſolution in 
that behalf. If now when all impediments 
are removed, and that the way is ſo pre- 
pared, as that the emperor may give an end 
unto the war, and make ſome preſent de- 
monſtration of his reſpects towards us, in 
leaving us the honour of holding thoſe poor 
places which yet remain, quietly and peace- 
ably until the general accommodation, the 
ſame ſhall nevertheleſs be violently taken 
from us, what can we look for, when the 
whole ſhall be in his hands and poſſeſſion? 
Who amuſing us with a treaty of ceſſation, 
and protracting it induſtriouſly, (as we have 
reaſon to believe) doth in the mean time 
ſeiſe himſelf of the whole country; which 
being done, our ambaſſador ſhall return with 
ſcorn, and we remain with diſhonour. 


* 
\ 
\ 


I ſhall not need to furniſh you with argu- 


ments for the untolding and laying open this 
unfriendly dealing more plainly unto them; 
your own reaſon and obſervation will find e- 
nough out of the diſpatches, whereof copics 
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ing of the Spaniſh forces, and leaving. the 
buſineſs wholly in the hands of the emperor 
and the duke of Bavaria; the ſtile of the In- 
fanta, in anſwering our ambaſſador with re- 
criminat ions, which was not her manner 
heretofore ; the ſlight and frivolous anſwer 
glven by the marqueſs of Bedmar unto our 
ambaſſador, when he acquainted him with 
the ſiege of Heidelberg; the quarrellous 
occaſion taken by the emperor for calling 
the diet at Ratisbon, contrary to his own 
ag which, in his diſpatch to us, he con- 
efleth to have broken, as you will ſee by 
the copy ; all which, and many more, which 
your own judgment (in the peruſal of the 
diſpatches) will ſuggeſt unto you, do mi- 
niſter unto us cauſe ſufficient of jealouſy on 
the emperor's part as you ſhall plainly tell that 
kiog ; altho' we will not do him that wrong, 
as to miſtruſt that he gives the leaſt conſent 
to it. In this confidence, with much ear- 
neſtneſs, we ſhall ſtill ſollicit him, that for 


the affection he bears us, and the deſire. 


which we ſuppoſe he hath, that there may 
continue for ever a perfect amity between 
us and the whole houſe of Auſtria, he will 


not ceaſe to do all good offices herein; let- 


ting him know directly, that in theſe rerms 
we cannot ſtand with the emperor ; but that 
if Heidelberg be won, or the ſiege continue, 
or the ceſſation be long unneceſſarily delay- 
ed, we muſt recall our ambaſſador from 
Bruſſels, and treat no more, as we have al- 
ready given order ; hoping, that whatſo- 
ever unk indneſs we ſhall conceive againſt the 
emperor upon theſe occaſions, it ſhall not 
be interpreted to reflect in any ſort upon 
the entire affection that is at this preſent, and 


© as we hope ſhall always continue, between us 


and the crown of Spain. And, therefore, 
as we have heretofore ſundry times promiſ- 
ed, in teſtimony of the ſincerity of our pro- 
ceedings, and of our great deſire to preſerve 
the amity inviolable between us and the 
whole houſe of Auſtria, that in caſe our ſon- 
in-law would not be governed by us, that 
then we would not only forſake him, but take 


part, and join our forces with the emperor 


againſt him; ſo you may fairly repreſent 
unto that king, that in like manner we have 
reaſon to expect the ſame meaſure from him, 
that (upon the emperor's averſneſs to a ceſ- 
ſation and accommodation ) he will likewiſe 
actually aſſiſt us for the recovery of the Pa- 
latinate, and electoral dignity, unto our ſon- 


in-law, as it hath been oftentimes intimated. 


from Spain“. 

To conclude, we ſhall not need to {ay any 
more unto you touching this point, but to 
let you ſee that our meaning is, to carry all 
things fair with that king, and not to give 
him any cauſe of diſtruſt or jealouſy, it you 
perceive that they intend to go really and 
roundly on with the match”. 


Notwithſtanding all this, Heidelberg and 


* It was count Gondemar that intimated it to him, but witheut giving him a poſitive pronuſe, and yet the kin 


looked upon it as an engagement. Rapin. 
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are ſent unto you; as namely, the withdraw- Manheim were taken by the emperor's forces, 1622. 


and Frankendal beſieged. 


In another letter to the ſame ambaſſadot, Wilſon 


dated October 3, the king ſaid, that while 
© he was amuſed with treaties at Madrid and 


* Bruſſels, Heidelberg had been taken by. 


force, the Engliſh garriſons put ro the ſword, 
ond Manheim beſieged ; that the Infanta, 
( having an abſolute commiſſion to conclude a 
ceſſation and ſuſpenſion of arms) when all 
object ions were anſwered, did not only de- 


A 


to lay her command upon the emperor's ge- 
nerals to abſtain from the ſiege of his gar- 
riſons during the treaty, upon a pretext of 
want of authority. And, therefore, for a- 
voiding of farther diſhonour, he had becn 
forced to recall both his ambaſſadors, as al- 


to have ſent unto the emperor to the diet at 
After which he added; 

« Seeing therefore, that merely out of our 
<« extraordinary reſpect to the king of Spain, 
* aud the firm confidence we ever put in the 


e hopes and promiſes which he did give us, 
“( defiring nothing more than for his cauſe 


e principally to avoid all occaſions that might 


„ put us in ill underſtanding with any of 


ce the houſe of Auſtria ) we have hitherto pro- 
5 ceeded with a ſtedfaſt patience ; truſting to 
ce the treaties, and r all other means, 
e which probably might have ſecured the re- 
mainder of our childrens inheritance, and 
« by this confidence and ſecurity of ours, 
are now expoſed to diſhonour and re- 
„ proach. You thall tell that king, that 


cc 


T9 


cc 


offices which he hath uſcd towards the 
emperor in this buſineſs, on the behalf of 
our ſon-in-law, have not ſorted to any 
cc other iſſue, than to a plain abuſe, both of 
his truſt and ours; we hope and deſire, that 


cc 


cc 


cc 


* upon his honour, (confirming the ſame allo 


* under his hand and ſeal) either that the 


4 70 days after your audience, and demand 


made, be rendered into our hands, with 
all things therein belonging; and the like 
« for Manheim and Frankendal, if both or 
4 either of them ſhall be taken by the enemy 

while theſe things are in treaty. As alſo, 
c that there ſhall be within the ſaid term of 
«* 70 days, a ceflation and ſuſpenſion of 
arms in the Palatinate for the future, 
upon the ſeveral articles and conditions laſt 
“ propounded by our ambaſſador Sir Richard 


(c 


cc 


cc 


cc 
cc 


 « Welton; and that the 1 treaty ſhall 


« be ſet a foot again: Or elſe, in caſe all 
theſe particulars be not yielded unto, and 
«« performed by the emperor, that the king 

of Spain do join his forces with ours. Or 
it ſo be his forces be otherwiſe employed, 
yet that at the leaſt he will permit us a 
« tree and friendly paſſage through his terri- 
« tories and dominions, jor ſuch e as we 


* ſhall ſend and employ in Germany for his 


o 


ſervice. 


lay the concluſion of the treaty, but refuſe 


ſo the lord Chicheſter, whom he intended 


ſeceing all thoſe endeavours and good 


he will faithfully promiſe and undertake 


« town and caſtle of Heidelberg ſhall, within 


& 
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« ſ{crvice. Of all which, if you receive not 


« from the king of Spain (within 10 dayes 


« at the fartheſt after your audience) a di- 
cc rect aſſurance under his hand and ſeal with- 
ce out delay, that then you take your leave, 


« and return to our preſence, without farther 


« ſtay; otherwiſe to proceed in the negotia- 
cet ion for the marriage of our ſon, according 
« to the inſtructions we have given you.” 
This letter plainly ſhews, the King was con- 
vinced, he had hitherto been only amuſed. 
And yet he wrote the next day, to the earl 
of Briſtol, to this effect. Tho' you have 
c order to come away without farther delay, 


« in caſe you receive not ſatisfaction to your 


« demands from the king of Spain ; yer we 
© would not have you 1nttantly come away 
ec upon it, but advertiſe us firit, letting us 
ce know privately ( if you find ſuch cauſe) that 
« there is no good to be done, nor fatisfac- 
« tion, as you judge, intended us, (tho' pub- 
« lickly and outwardly you give out to the 
© contrary ) that me may make uſe thereof 
« with our people in parliament, as we ſhall 


« hold beſt tor our ſervice.” 


The king's It is evident by theſe letters how much the 


talſe mea- 
ſures, 


king was miſtaken, in expecting to adult his 
ſon-in-law's affairs, by the method he had fol- 
lowed, and how he had been trifled with 1n his 
ſeveral negotiations: That he himſelt knew 
it, and all the vengeance he took was to recall 
his ambaſſador from Bruſſels. It is true, he 
ſeemed to intend to be revenged by arms ; but 
he would have the king of Spain join with 
him, to oblige the emperor and duke of Ba- 
varia to reſtore a country which he had him- 
ſelf delivered to them. At leaſt, he hoped, 


the king of Spain would grant him a paſſage 


through his territories, projects as chimeri- 


cal as that of recovering the Palatinate by tair 


means and ſollicitations alone. In ſhort, it 
is viſible in theſe letters, that the king made 
the reſtitution of the Palatinare and concluſion 
of the marriage two diſtinct affairs, and did 
not conſider the laſt as dependent of the other. 
Indeed, tho' there was maniteſtly a colluſion 
between the emperor, Philip IV, and the 
Infanta, James ordered his ambaſſador to do 
nothing offenſive to the king of Spain, for fear 
of prejudicing the marriage which he was al- 


ways made to regard as upon the point of 
- concluſion. 


In fine, aſter a long expectation, Gage 
was ſent back from RE where he had 
been ſolliciting the diſpenſation, with 19 ar- 
ticles, to each of which the pope had put a 
ſhort poſtil or ſhort note, after the manner 
practiſed in the capitulations of places. Pro- 
bably, the ſenſe of the three material articles 
which were agreed on, was explained, and 


the 19 following ones were formed by common 
conſent. | 


The mar- 
riage arti- 
cles, with 
the pope's 
anſwer. 


I. That the pope's diſpenſation ſhall be 
firſt obtained at the ſole inſtance of his Catho- 
lick majeſty. 

Note. © The two parties are agreed on 


DuCheſne, *© this point. 


II. That the marriage ſhall be celebrated 


in Spain according to the rites practiſed in the 1622. 
church of Rome; and afterwards in England. 


with ſuch ceremonies as ſhall tend moſt to the 
advantage of the king of Great-Britain ; yet 
ſo, as that nothing be done contrary to the 
religion profeſſed by the moſt excellent In- 
fanta. But as to this point, they ſhall agree 
about the ceremonies to be performed in both 
kingdoms. . 

Note. © The marriage ought to be celebra- 
« ted but once in Spain, and it any ceremony 
cis to be performed in England, notice muſt 
« be given beforehand, and let this ceremo- 
ce ny be agreed on.” | . 

III. That the moſt gracious Infanta ſhall 
have free exerciſe of the Roman Catholick 
religion. | 

Note. © This article is granted.” 

IV. That all the domeſticks and ſervants 
belonging to the moſt gracious Infanta, ſhall 
be appointed by his Catholick majeſty, ſo as 
the king of England ſhall not have the liberty 
of nominating any one. 

Note. Granted.” 

V. That the moſt gracious Infanta ſhall 
have an oratory, where divine ſervice ſhall 
be celebrated in ſuch manner as ſhe ſhall 
appoint. | | | : 

Note.“ This article is granted.“ | 
VI. That this oratory ſhall be in her pa- 
lace, and there maſſes to be celebrated at the 
pleaſure of the Infanta. 

Note. © A church ſhall be built in London, 
© beſides that in the palace, and divine ſer- 
cc vice ſhall be celebrated in each, and the 
* word of God preached, and the ſacraments 
«© agadminiſtred. “ | | 

VII. That all the officers and domeſticks 
belonging to the Infanta of what ſort ſoever, 
as alſo her ſervants and family, may be freely 
and publickly Catholicks ; which is ſo to be 
underſtood, as that each of them in particular 
ſhall be obliged to profeſs the Roman Catho- 
lick religion, 8 


Note.“ The men and women ſervants of 


_<« the moſt ſerene Infanta, their children and 


« poſterity, with their whole families, . what 
« office ſoever they bear, ſhall have the free 
c exercile of the Catholick religion.” _ 

VIII. That the exerciſe of the Roman 
Catholick religion ſhall be in form following : 
The moſt gracious Infanta ſhall have in her 
palace a chapel ſo ſpacious, that her ſervants 
and family may enter and ſtay therein; in 
which there ſhall be an ordinary and publick 
door for them, and another inward door, by 
which the Infanta may have a paſſage into 
the chapel, where ſhe and others may be pre- 
ſent at divine offices. 

8515 « All the ſervants muſt conform to 
de this.” | 

IX. That the chapel may be butified with 


decent ornaments, and other things neceſſar 


for divine ſervice, according to the cuſtom of the 
holy Roman church; and that ir ſhall be law- 
tul tor the ſervants and others to go to the 
ſaid chapel at all hours. 

Note. Granted.” 
K. That the keeper and guardians of the 
| chapcl 


Book 
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ta, and they ſhall take care no body may eu- 
ter into 1t to do any undecent thing. 
Note.“ The keeper and guardians of the 
« chapel and church ſhall be Spaniards.“ 
XI. That to ſerve in the chapel, there ſhall 
be a conventent number of prieſts as to the 
Infanta ſhall ſeem fit. And if any of them be 
natives of Great-Britain, they ſhall not be ad- 


mitted to ſerve, without her conſent firſt ob- 
tained. 5 | | 


Note. © His holineſs wills and means that 


this be a true church.“ 
XII. That among the prieſts, there ſhall be 


one ſuperior miniſter or rector, with authori- 


ty to decide the caſes of religion and con- 
ſcience. | 0 
Note. His holineſs will have this ſuper i- 
« or to be a biſhop.” 

XIII. That this ſuperior miniſter may ex- 
erciſe eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction upon all who 


ſhall offend in the Infanta's family; and more- 


over, the lady Infanta ſhall have power to turn 
them out of her ſervice, whenſoever it ſhall 
ſeem expedient to her. 1 
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chapel ſhall be appointed by the lady Infan- 


XIX. That the rector or ſuperior miniſter, 
and other eccleſiaſtical and religious perſons 
of the family of the lady Infanta ſhall wear 
their uſual veſtments and habits. 

Note.“ Granted.” 

At the end of theſe articles, which were 
long debated and canvaſſed by the congrega- 
tion of the propagation of faith, the congrega- 


tion ſubjoined rheir opinion in the following 
terms. 


cc 
cc 


e Infanta's religion; but to the end his ho- 


lineſs may grant the diſpenſation, there are 
other things neceſſary to the privilege, in- 
creaſe and welfare ot the Roman Catholick 
religion.” Theſe things are to be propoſed 
by the moſt ſerene king, that his holineſs 
may conſider whether, upon ſuch offers, he 
can grant the diſpenſation.“ 


cc 
cc 
cc 
ec 
cc 
cc 


cc 


It is eaſy to ſee, the pope's poſtils tended A remark 


« As to the terms offered by the moſt ſe- Du Chef's 
rene king of England, it ſeems to us they Hiſt. of 
are deſigned only to ſecure the moſt ſerene England. 


not only to the benefit of the Roman Catho- on this 
lick religion, but alſo to cauſe the affair to be ſubject. 
prolonged, purſuant to the court of Spain's 


Note. He muſt be a biſhop.” | 
XIV. That it may be lawtul for the lady 


Infanta to procure from Rome indulgences and 


jubilees, and all ences, as ſhall ſeem fit to her 
religion and conſcience. 


Note. © This article is granted.“ 

XV. That the ſervants and family of the 
lady Infanta ſhall take the oath of allegiance 
to the king of Great-Britain; provided there 


be no clauſe therein contrary to their conſci- 


ences and the Roman Catholick religion 


cc 


„and 
that the form of the oath be firſt approved ot. 

Note. The men and women ſervants ſhall 
be Spaniards.” | 


XVI. That the laws made againſt the Ro- 
man Catholick religion in England, ſhall not 


extend to the ſervants of the moſt gracious In- 
fanta; but they ſhall be exempted from the 


ſaid laws, and the penalties annexed, and of 
this a declaration ſhall be made. 


Note. The laws already made or to be 


made in England concerning religion ſhall 


« not extend to the ſervants, who ſhall be 
« exempted from them as well as from the 
penalties, &c. and for this reaſon the eccle- 
cc fiaſticks ſhall not be liable to any but their 
ce eccleſiaſtical laws.“ | 

XVII. That the children of the moſt illu- 
ſtrious prince, and the moſt gracious Infanta, 


intentions. Beſides, that James was not ex- 
pected to agree to the contents of the notes, 
another expedient was ready to ſtop the con- 
cluſion of the marriage, viz. to oblige the king 
to make offers for the advancement of the Ro- 


man religion, with which the pope, if he 


pleaſed might never be ſatisfied. Thus, after 
a fix years expectation, James was no farther 
advanced than when the affair was begun, ex- 
cept that he was willing to grant whatever the 
pope did or might demand. And, indeed, 

this was the courſe he took. He found now 

of what conſequence the firſt article was, which 


he had been made to ſign, that the diſpenſa- 


tion ſhould be firſt procured by the endeavours 
of the king of Spain ; for by this means, the 


_ Spaniard could advance or entirely break oft 


the negotiation as he pleaſed, by cauſing the 
pope to delay or refuſe the diſpenſation, It 
is certain, as I ſaid, the court of Spain's in- 


tent, at firſt, was only to make uſe of the pro- 


ject of this marriage, to allure James into their 
ſnare, for fear he ſhonld join with the Ger- 
man Proteſtants, and afterwards, for fear he 


ſhould ſend a powerful aid to the king of Bo- 
hemia. „ 


When Gage came from Rome with the ar- The king 


ticles, the king was terribly embatraſſed. The is at a loſs; 
Palatinate was almoſt quite loft. The nego- Wilſon. 


ſhall not be conſtrained in point of conſcience, 
and in that caſe, the laws made againſt Ca- 


tholicks in England ſhall not extend ro them ; 
and tho? any of them be Catholicks, they ſhall 
not loſe the right of ſucceſſion to the kingdom 


and dominions of Great-Britain. 


Note. This article is granted by his ho- 
6 lineſs.” | | 

XVIII. That the nurſes which ſhall give 
ſuck to the children of the lady Infanta, ſhall 


be choſen by the lady Infanta, and accounted 
part of her family. | 

Note. The nurſes ſhall be Catholicks, 
« choſen by the moſt ſerene Infanta, and 
« reckoned among her domeſticks.“ 


Vor. II. 


tiation at Bruſſels did not advance, and he 
could not but perceive, he was impoſed upon 
by the emperor and king of Spain; fo that 
he ſaw no other way to procure the eleCtor's 
reſtoration, but the prince's marriage with 
the Infanta. Ir is true, England was ſafficient- 
ly powerful to moleſt the houſe of Auſtria; 
but a parliament muſt have been called, which 
the king could not think of. On the other 


hand, the pope annexed to the marriage ſuch 
terms as the king could not grant, without 
giving occaſion to his domeſtick enemies, to 

ſear him as a prince regardleſs of the in- 
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1622, tereſts of the Proteſtant. religion, to which 


LO nd 


imputation he was already but too liable. In 
this perplexity, rather than break with Spain, 
and fo loſe the deſired dowry of 2,000,000, 
with the hopes of recovering the Palatinate, 
he choſe to be expoſed to the reproaches of his 
ſubjects, which he did not ſeem much to re- 
gard. He drew, therefore, a memorial which 
he ſigned with his own hand, containing his 
ofters in tavour of the Catholick religion, and 
ſent 1: to the earl of Briſtol, with the letter of 
the 9th of September, of which I have alrea- 
dy given an extract. The concluſion of the 


letter, which I reſerved for this occalion, be- 


letter to 


the earl of 
Briſtol, 
with a me- 


mortal 
containing 
his offers. 
Wilſon! 


The king 


reſolves at 


laſt to con- 


clude the 
INATTIUD CE, 
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cauſe the marriage is there mentioned, was 
as follows: | 


| The king's © Nevertheleſs we muſt tell you, that we 


© have no great cauſe to be well pleaſed with 
* the diligences uſed on that part, when we 
« obſerve, that after ſo long an expectance of 
the diſpenſation, upon which the whole bu- 
© fineſs (as they will have it) depends, there 
is nothing yet returned but queries and ob- 
jections. Yet becauſe we will not give over 
our patience a while longer, until we under- 
ſtand more certainly what the effect there- 
of is like to be, wherein we require you to 
be very wary and watchful, conſidering how 
our honour is therein engaged; we have 
thought fit to let you know, how tar we 
are pleaſed to enlarge ourſelf, concerning 
thoſe points demanded by the pope, and 
ſet down by way of poſtil unto the articles 
agreed upon between Spain and us, as you 
ſhall ſee by the power which Gage brought 
us from Rome, whereof we have ſent. you a 
copy, and our reſolutions thereupon ſigned 
with our own hand, for your warrant and 
inſtruction. And farther than that, ſince 
we cannot go without much prejudice, in- 
conveniency, and diſhonour to ourſelf and 
our ſon, we hope and expect the king of 
Spain will bring it inſtantly to an iſſue, with- 
out farther delay, which you are to preſs 
with all diligence and earneſtneſs, that you 
may preſcntly know their final reſolution, 
and what we may expect thereupon. But it 
any reſpite of time be earneſtly demanded, 
and that you perceive it not poſlible for 
them ro reſolve until an anſwer come from 
Rome, we then think it fir that you give 
them two months time after your audience, 
that we may underſtand that king's final re- 
© ſolution before Chriſtmaſs next at the fartheſt,” 


Tho' the king affirmed he could go no tar- 


ther, yet means were found to perſuade him 
to a greater compliance, as will hereafter ap- 
ear. FAN 
: Hitherto the Spaniard had fed the king's 
hopes concerning the marriage, only to amuſe 
him ; bur ſince he plainly ſaw, by the articles 
and offers ſigned with his own hand, that 
mare was reſolved to conclude at any rate, 
e thought, ſo fair an opportunity ſhould not 
be miſſed to reſtore the Catholick religion in 
England, which very probably might be ac- 
compliſhed by means of this match. So Phi- 
lip ſuddenly altering his mind, appeared as 
eager to conclude, as he had ſeemed unwilling 
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before. From that time, that is, from the 
end of the year 1622, the marriage was reſol- 
ved at the court of Madrid. The buſineſs was 
only to extort from the king fuch terms as 


1622. 


Sas 


ſhould lead to what was intended. All the 


king of Spain's proceedings, from the time I 
am ſpeaking of, evidently ſhew, that he was 
inclined to the marriage, in caſe he could ob- 
tain what he promiſed himſelf for the advance- 
ment of the Roman religion in England, and 
which James's impatience gave him room to 
expect. Bur it is no leſs certain, that before 
this, he was entirely averſe to it. This ma- 
niteſtly appears in king Philip IV's letter to 
the Conde d' Olivarez, and from that mini- 
ſter's anſwer. The letters were as follows: 


The king of Syain's letter to the Conde 
d' Olivarez. 


Nov. 5, 1622. 
TEE king, my father, declared at his 
© ®* death, that his intent was never to 
marry my ſiſter, the Infanta Donna Maria, 
* with the prihce of Wales, which your uncle 
© Don Balthazar underſtood, and ſo treated 


- 


* this match ever with intention to delay it; 


* notwithſtanding, it is now ſo far advanced, 
© that conſidering all the averſeneſs of the In- 
© fanta unto it, it is time to take ſome means 
© to divert the treaty, which I would have 
vou find out, and I will make it good what- 
* {oever it be. But in all other things, pro- 
cure the ſatisfactian of the king of Great- 
Britain, (who hath deſerved much) and it 
© ſhall Sntent me, ſo it be not in the match. 


The Conde d' Olivarez, in his anſwer a- 
greed, 
conclude this marriage, 


Wilſon. 


The Con- 


that the late king never intended to de's an- 
bur only to amuſe the {wer to 


king of England, by reaſon of the ſituation of e bing 


affairs in the Palatinate ang Netherlands. He 
{aid moreover, the Infanta was determined to 
retire to a convent, as ſoon as ſhe ſhould be 
preſſed upon that head. 
After that, he repreſented to his majeſty, 
© That the king of England found himſelf e- 
qually engaged iu two buſineſſes at that time, 


© viz, the marriage, and the reſtitution of the 


© Palatinate. Suppoſing then, added the Con- 
de, that the marriage be made, we muſt 
come to the other affair, and then your 
majeſty will find yourſelf engaged with the 
king of England in a war againſt the empe- 
ror, and the Catholick league; a thing, 
which to hear, will offend your ears; or it 
you declare yourſelf for the emperor, then 
you will find yourſelf engaged in a war a- 
againſt the king of England, and your ſi- 
ſter married with his ſon. It your majeſty 
ſhould ſhew yourſelf nentral, what a great 
ſcandal will it be, for Spain to itand neuter, 
in a buſineſs wherein religion is ſo much con- 

cerned ? 
On the other hand, faid the Conde, ſup- 
poling we could ſatisfy the king of England, 
by having the Palatinate reſtored to his ſon- 
in-law, yet we muſt conſider whether it is 
in our power to have 1t reſtored ; 5 i'm 
© dike 
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1622. © duke of Bavaria is poſſeſſed of all thoſe do- 
WY w © minions, and the emperor, who hath pro- 
© miſed to transfer to him the Upper-Palati- 
nate, with the electoral dignity, is now in 
the diet, where that tranſlation 1s to be 


to underſtand, how difficult it will be to 
wreſt the Palatinate onr of the duke of Ba- 
varia's hands, fince it appears by the me- 
morial, which was yeſterday preſented to 
your majeſty by the emperor's ambaſſador, 
that the duke of Bavaria alone can maintain 
more troops, than all the reſt of the allies 
joined together.. | 

Upon theſe difficulties, the Conde propo- 
| fed in the fame letter, © to ſet on foot two 
other marriages, viz. between the emperor's 
eldeſt daughter, and the prince of Wales, 
and between the prince Palatine's ſon, and 
the emperor's ſecond daughter; by which 
means the buſineſs (fays he) may be accom- 
modated, and afterwards, I would reduce 
the prince elector to the obedience of the 
church, by breeding his ſons in the empe- 
ror's court with Catholick doctrine. . 
If it be conſidered, that the king of Spain's 
letter is dated the 5th of November, and that 
probably the anſwer was made within a few 
days, it will be eaſy to perceive, thar till then 
the Spaniard never intended to conclude the 
marriage; but preſently after, as I have ob- 

| ferved, he came to another reſolution. 
1623. The late alteration in the projects of the 
A truce for Spaniſh court, procured the earl of Briſtol a 
2 letter from Philip IV, to the Infanta Iſabella, 
at London; to defire her to raiſe the ſiege of Frankendal, 
Ad, pub. and renew at London the conferences for a 
truce, which were broken off at Bruſſels. This 
requeſt was a real order which the Infanta 
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obeyed, and the negotiation of the truce was 


begun at London, where it ended the 27th 
of March, 162% The ſole point was to hin- 
der, by means of" this trace, Frankendal, the 
only place in the Palatinate where was an 
Englith garriſon, from falling into the empe- 
ror's hands. But on the other ſide, the em- 
peror had reaſon to fear, if James remained 
maſter of this place, he would make uſe of it 
to carry war into the Palatinate, and the 
more, as he had ſometimes threatened to have 
recourſe in the end to arms. To adjuſt the 
different intereſts of the emperor and the king, 
this rare expedient was deviſed. Frankendal 
was to be delivered to the Infanta Iſabella, 
and a truce made for 15 or 18 months, after 
which, the Infanta was to reſtore the place to 
the Enzliſh ; but withal, the elector was to 
break his alliance with the prince of Brunſwick 

and count Mansfeldt. 
The coun- This treaty gives no great 1dea of the capa- 
cil of Eng- city of king James and his council. Not only 
In le WAS Frankendal delivered to the Infanta, as if 
in cus the had been a third perſon entirely diſinte- 
treaty. Teſted, tho' ſhe had ſhewn the contrary in this 
very treaty ; but the elector was alſo depri- 
ved of all hopes of re-entering his country. 
Moreover, the emperor and duke of Bavaria 
were at liberty either to diſmiſs their rroops, 
or to aſſiſt the king of Spain in the Low-Coun- 


made. Beſides, the emperor hath given us 


tries, ſince there was no farther danger of a 1623- 
war in the Palatinate. But what advantage ww 
accrued to James by this treaty ? Indeed, he 
hindered the emperor from taking Franken- 

dal, but at the ſame time, the place was de- 

livered to Spain. On the other hand, the 

truce, which would have been for his advan- 

tage, had he kept Frankendal, turned to his 


_ prejudice, ſince it deprived him of the power 


to carry the war into the Palatinate, in fa- 

vour of his ſon-in-law, Ir is true, upon ſup- 

poſition of the Infanta's ſincerity, he was to 

have the place again when the truce was ex- 

pired ; but this was a very doubtful ſuppoſi- 

tion, ſince the Infanta was entirely guided by 

the directions of the courts of Vienna and 

Madrid. 
Before the truce was concluded at London, The duke 

the emperor going to the diet of Ratisbon, of Bavaria 

inveſted the duke of Bavaria with the electoral is made 

dignity and the Upper-Palatinate, notwith- Sector. 

ſtanding the oppoſition of ſeveral princes who a 

were poſſeſſed of hereditary domintons, and to 

whom ſuch a precedent was a juſt occaſion of 

fear. Such was the effect of king James's three 

years negotiations, in favour of his ſon-in-law, 

who was, at length, ſtript of his dominions 

and dignities. But the Spaniſh match was to 


recover all. We muſt ſee now the ſucceſs of 
that tedious negotiation, the only remarkable 


event of the year 1623. | 

The only obſtacle of the marriage, were the A ſequel 
articles concerning religion. The earl of Bri- of tbe ne- 
ſtol had been diſputing the ground inch by 52" 
inch, ever ſince his arrival in Spain, and Phi- ws hv 
lip IV. was not diſpleaſed with it, becauſe it 5 
gave him an opportunity to gain time. In 
Auguſt, 1622, the Spaniard demanded certain 
articles in favour of the Engliſh Catholicks, 
to which the ambaſſadoc only anſwered, he 
would acquaint the king, his maſter, there- 
with. Ar the fame time, the pope pur his 
poſtils or notes to the articles that were agreed 
on. Hence, it is eaſy to perceive, that the 
courts of Rome and Spain acted in concert, 
both tending to the ſame end. The king re- 
ceived, about the ſame time, the pope's po- 
ſtils, and the court of Madrid's demands in 
favour of the Catholicks. He kept theſe laſt, 
out of ceremony, {ome months, without gi- 
ving an anſwer, but, at length, ſigned all the 
5th of January, 1623, and having made the 


prince ſign them alſo, ſent the ſame articles to 


the earl of Briſtol, who received them the 
25th of the ſame month. I believe the full 
and entire reſolution of the Spaniſh court to 
conclude the marriage, may be fixed to this 
time. From the year 1616, to November 


1622, the Spaniard's ſole intent was to amuſe 


king James. From thence, to the. 25th of 
January, 1623, he ſeems to have reſolved up- 
on the marriage, provided certain advantages 

could be obtained for the Roman religion; In 

fine, after the articles, ſigned by the king and 

prince, had ſecured him what he deſired, his 

reſolution was fixed. Theſe three epocha's are 

to be carefully obſerved and diſtinguiſhed, for 

want of which, moſt hiſtorians are very ob- 

{cure in their recital of this affair. 
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nizing the 


marriage 8 
fixed. 


The prince 


of Wales 
reſolves to 
go to 
Spain. 
Wilſon. 
Clarendon 


niſh the affair. 
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The Spaniard being farisfied with the arti- 
cles ſent from England, which were much 
more advantageous to the Catholicks than 
thoſe agreed upon with the earl of Briſtol, de- 
manded time to ſend them to Rome, and ob- 
rain the pope's diſpenſation. It was thought, 
the diſpenſation might come in March or April 
at fartheſt, and it was agreed, the nuptials 
ſhould be ſolemniſed four days after its arri- 
val; that the Infanta ſhould ſet out within 
20 days after the celebration of the marriage, 
and whilſt the diſpenſation was expected, the 


other articles which were called temporal, to 


diſtinguiſh them from thoſe concerning religi- 
on, ſhould be ſettled. Purſuant to this agree- 
ment, the earl of Briſtol and Sir Walter Aſton 
jointly with the Spaniſh miniſters prepared 
theſe articles by the beginning of March, to 
the mutual ſatisfaction of both parties. The 
22d of March, the Conde d' Olivarez and 
Gondemar came to the Engliſh ambaſladors, 
and ſhewed them a writing with the king of 
Spain's hand to it, whereby he approved of 
the temporal articles, and ordered them to fi- 
Theſe articles concerned on- 
ly the portion and dowry, without any men- 
tion of the Palatinate. Beſides that he had 
commanded the ear] of Briſtol, in his inſtruc- 
tions not to make the reſtitution of the Pa- 
lat inate one of the marriage - articles, this com- 
mand was repeated in the king's letter to him 
of the zoth of December, 1622, that is, two 
or three months before. Moreover, at this 
very time, the truce and ſequeſtration of 
Frankendal were negotiating at London. 

The affair of the marriage being in this ſi- 
tuation, and very probably, near a concluſion, 
the end of April was to be expected with pa- 
tience, to ſee whether any new difficulty 
would occur, for thus far every thing ſeemed 
to be ſettled to the King's ſatisfaction. But 


the face of this affair was ſuddenly changed by 


a very odd and moſt extraordinary adventure. 
The marqueſs of Buckingham perſuaded the 
prince of Wales, to go to Spain and fetch 
home his miſtreſs the Infanta himſelf. He 
told him, © the more uncommon ſuch a gal- 
lantry was among princes, the more it would 
* redound to his honour ; the Infanta herſelt 
* wouid be charmed with it; his preſence 
would immediately put an end to all forma- 
lities, and remove whatever difficulties might 
yet occur ; as after the marriage, there was 
* an affair of moment to be negotiated, viz. 
© the reſtitution of the Palatinate, an inter- 
* ceflor like him, would do more in three 
days than ambaſladors could do in as many 
months“ In a word, he fo artfully repre- 
ſented this project, that the prince, tranſported 
with the thoughts of ſo noble an adventure, 
never reſted till he had accompliſhed it. The 
difficulty was to obtain the king's conſent. 
The prince asked it before Buckingham, and 
expreſſed ſo earneſt a deſire ro make the jour- 
ney, that the king. granted his requeſt with- 
our much heſitation, and put off till next day 
to conſider of means to effect it. But after he 
had more ſeriouſſy reflected on this affair, his 
mind was quite changed on the morrow, when 
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the prince and Buckingham came to him. He 


repreſented to them, how fruitleſs ſuch a jour- 


ney would be in the preſent ſituation of the 
marriage- affair, and the inconveniences it 
might be attended with. But inſtead of an- 
ſwering his reaſons, Buckingham rudely told 
him, he had given his word, and it he broke 
it, would be never more credited. The rea- 


der may ſee in the lord Clarendon's Hiſtory 


this converſation at large, which ended with 
the king's permiſſion, extorted by the prince 
and Buckingham, for this ftrange, raſh, and 
very dangerous journey. It was reſolved, that 
Buckingham ſhould accompany the prince, with 
two more, viz. Sir Francis Cottington, who 
had been the king's agent in Spain, and came 


from thence in September, and Edymion Por- 
ter, gentleman of the bed-chamber to the 


prince, who had been bred at Madrid ; that 
they ſhould go poſt thro' France, and the ſe- 
cret be kept, that they might be at a diſtance 
before their departure was known. This re- 
ſolution being taken, the prince and Bucking- 
ham deſired only two days to prepare. 

The motives of this journey are variouſly 
related, according to the intereſt and preju- 
dices of the ſeveral writers. Some ſay, the 
court of England ſtill doubting the Spaniſh 
court's ſincerity, thought proper, the prince 


and Buckingham ſhould be ſat ĩisfied with their 


own eyes in order to know what could be 
depended upon. But ſuppoſing this doubt, 
was it not extremely imprudent to put the 
king's only ſon into the hands of a prince, 
whoſe ſincerity was believed to be juſtly ſuſ- 


pected? The king, prince, and favourite, muſt 


have been all three void of underſtanding, to 


be guilty of ſuch an error. This, therefore, 


ſcems to be altogether improbable. 

The lord Clarendon ſays, Buckingham, out 
of envy that the earl of Briſtol ſhould have 
the ſole management of ſo great an affair, had 
a mind to have the glory of ending it. But 
he ſhould have thought of it ſooner, ſince eve- 


ry thing was now concluded in Spain, at or 


about the time of the prince's departure for 
Madrid. So the matqueſs could not acquire 


much honour: Beſides, the event ſhewed, this 


was not his motive, ſince inſtead of promo- 
ting, he was the ſole cauſe of the unexpected 
difficulties, and final breach, of the mar- 
riage. | 

Others pretend, Buckingham's view was 
inſenſibly to induce the prince to change his 
religion, by expoſing him to all the temptati- 
ons which of courſe, he would meet at the 
court of Madrid. Ot this he was afterwards 
accuſed before the parliament, by the carl of Bri- 
ſtol, who ſaid, the project was formed ſeveral 
months before the prince's departure, between 


Buckingham and Gondemar, by means of En- 


dymion Porter, who had been ſent to Spain 
for that purpoſe. 
the earl of Briſtol grounded his accuſation, 
were but preſumptions at moſt, and as he was 
a profeſſed enemy to the marqueſs of Buck- 
ingham, I do not know whether his teſtimo- 

ny may be relied on. 
But whatever were the favourite's real mo- 
tives 


But the proofs on which 
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1623. tives with reſpect to this journey, it can hardly printed copies of this anſwer are very different, 162 J- 


de denied, that it was a ſign of great levity in 
the prince, and of no leſs weakneſs and im- 
prudence in the king. The affair of the mar- 
riage was in ſuch a ſituation, that it was en- 
tirely needleſs to ſollicit a-freſh the court of 
ut, with whom every thing was agreed. 

wo months patience would have ſhewn the 

king, whether he could rely on them, without 
expoling his only ſon and heir apparent to ſo 
imminent danger, by ſuffering him to execute 

a romantick projet, which could procure no 
advantage. But the king's condeſcenſion for 


the prince and Buckingham prevailed above 
The prince 
fers out 


17th of Fe re 
, bruary, and came to Paris, whe 


they ventured, to appear at court, and be pre- 
lg ſent at a ball, Mee, tho' diſguiſed, they 
He is welt were in ſome danger of being diſcovered. 
received in However, they arrived ſafely at Madrid the 
Vue. Ich of March, and alighted at the earl of Bri- 
en.  ftol's, who was not a little ſurpriſed to ſee the 
prince. I ſhall not ftay to deſcribe the mag- 

nificent reception of the prince by the court 

of Spain, when he made himſelt known. 1 

ſhall only ſay, he met with all the reſpe& due 

to his birth, and all poſſible careſſes to teſtify 

the ſatisfaCtion at his gallantry to the Infanta, 

and his candor in confiding in the king's ge- 

But not neroſity. The only thing in which great ce- 
ſuffered to remony was uſed, was his not being permit- 
Po the In- red to viſit the Infanta in private. The Spa- 
i , Niſh way did not admit of ſuch a familiarity, 


| 1 and the more, becauſe the diſpenſation not 
being yet come, he could not in ſtrictneſs be 
cCcConſidered as the Infanta's future ſpouſe. 
Wilſon, No ſooner was the prince arrived in Spain, 


but all the Spaniards thought he was come to 
change his religion before he eſpouſed the 
Infanta, no one imagining there could be 
any other motive of his journey ; nay, count 
Gondemar very ſeriouſly deſired the earl of 
Briſtol, not to oppoſe ſo pious a deſign, and if 
the carl is to be credited, the count intimated 
to him, that the marqueſs of Buckingham was 
not againſt it. The earl of Briſtol perceiving 
if the court of Spain had any ſuch hopes, it 
would be apt to retard the marriage, ſpoke of 
it to the prince, and conjured him to impart 
the ſecret to him, it there was really any 
thing in it; but the prince firmly denied it, 


and expoſtulated with the ambaſſador for 


having ſo ill an opinion of him. Whereupon 
the earl of Briſtol intreated him, neither to do 
nor ſay any thing whatever that might feed the 
hopes of the Spaniſh court in that reſpect, for 
fear of obſtructing the marriage. Neverthe- 
leſs he was attacked ſeveral times, one while 
by eccleſiaſticks, - who took all occafions to 
diſpute with him about religion, another while 
by courtiers, who repreſented to him how 
powerful England would grow, if ſhe would 
return to the obedience of the pope. He even 
received a long letter from Gregory XV, ex- 
horting him to come into the boſom of the 
church, and imitate his glorious anceſtors, 
who had done ſo great things for the de- 
tence of religion. The prince anſwered this 
letter the 20th of June. But becauſe two 


Vol. II. 


all theſe conſiderations. They ſet out poſt the 


it will not be amiſs to inſert them both. 


Prince Charles to Pope Gregory XV. 


Moſt Holy Father, 


1 Received the diſpatch from your holi- The 
neſs with great content, and with that Pager 
reſpe& which the piety and care wherewith aue To 
your holineſs writes doth require. It was an Wills. i 
unſpeakable pleaſure to me to read the ge- 
nerous exploits of the kings my predeceſſors, 
to whoſe memory poſterity hath not given 
thoſe praiſes and elogies, of honour that 
were due to them. I do believe that your 
holineſs has ſet their example before my 
eyes, to the end that I might imitate them 
in all my actions; for in truth they have 
often expoſed their eſtates and lives for the 
exhaltation of the holy chair. And the 
courage with which they aſſaulted the ene- 
mies of the croſs of Jeſus Chriſt, hath not 
been leſs than the care and thought which 1 
have, to the end that the peace and intelli- 
gence, which hath hitherto be wanting in 
Chriſtendom might be bound with a bond 
of true concord: For like as the common 
enemy of peace watcheth always to put ha- 
tred and diſſention between Chriſtian prin- 
ces, fo I believe that the glory of God re- 
quires that we ſhould endeavour to unite 
them. And I do not efteem it a greater ho- 
nour to be deſcended from fo great princes, 
than to imitate them in the zeal of their piety: 
In which it helps me very much to have 
© known the mind and will of our thrice ho- 
ce noured lord and father, and the holy inten- 
ce tions of his Catholick majeſty, to give a 
e happy concurrence to ſo laudable a deſign; 
« for it grieveshim extremely to ſee the great. 
« evil that grows from the diviſion of Chriſtian 
Ae eh which the wiſdom of your holineſs 
oreſaw, when it judged the marriage, which 
you pleaſed to deſign between the Infanta 
of Spain and myſelf, to be neceſſary to pro- 
cure ſo great a good: For it is very certain, 
that I ſhall never be ſo extremely affectionate 
to any thing in the world, as to endeavour 
ce alliance with a prince that hath the ſame 
« apprehenſions of the true religion with myſelf. 
Therefore I entreat your holineſs to believe, 
that I have been always far from encou- 
raging novelties, or to be a partiſan of any 
faction againſt the Catholick, Apoſtolick, 
Roman religion; but on the contrary, 1 
have ſought all occaſions to take away the 
ſuſpicion that might reſt upon me; and that 
I will employ myſelf for the time to come 
to have but one religion, and one faith, 
ſeeing that we all believe in one Jeſus Chriſt : 
Having reſolved in myſelf to ſpare nothing 
that I may have in the world, and to ſuffer all 
manner of diſcommodities, even to the ha- 
zarding of my eſtate and life, for a thin 
ſo pleaſing unto God. Ir reſts only, that 
I thank your holineſs for the permiſſion 
which you have been pleaſed to afford me, 
and that I may pray God to give you a 
dbleſſed health here, and his glory, after ſo 
M mmm « much 
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Madrid, June 
20, 162 3. 
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The other copy of the ſame letter, is as 
follows : | | 


Prince Charles to pope Gregory XV. 


Mot Holy Father, 


M E have received your letter with no leſs 
C thankfulneſs and reſpect than is due to 
© the ſingular good will and godly affection 
© wherewith we know it was written. It was 
moſt acceptable unto us, that the never- 
* enough-renowned examples of our anceſtors 
© were 3 to us by your holineſs for our 
Cc 

o 
c 
« 


inſpection and imitation; who, tho' they 


often hazarded their lives and fortune to pro- 


* pagate the Chriſtian faith, yet did they 
never more cheartully diſplay the banners of 
the croſs of Chriſt againſt his moſt bitter ene- 
© mies, than we will endeavour to the utmoit, 
© that the peace and union which fo long tri- 
* umphed, may be reduced into the Chriſtian 
© world, after a kind of elimination or exile. 
For ſince the malice of the father of diſcords, 
© hath ſowed ſuch unhappy diviſions amongſt 
© thoſe who profeſs the Chriſtian religion, we 
© account this moſt neceſſary, thereby to pro- 
© mote with better ſucceſs the glory of God, 
and Chriſt our Saviour; nor ſhall we eſteem 
© it leſs honour to tread in their footſteps, and 
© to have been their rivals and imitators in 
holy undertakings, than to have been de- 
© ſcended of them. And we are very much 
* encouraged to this as well by the known in- 
© clination of our lord and father, and his ar- 
dent deſire to lend a helping hand to ſo pi- 
© ous a work, as by the anguiſh that gnaws 
his royal breaſt, when he conſiders what cruel 
deſtructions, what deplorable calamities ariſe 
cut of the diflentions of Chriſtian princes. 
Your holineſs's conjecture of our deſire to 
contract an alliance and marriage with a Ca- 
tholick family and princeſs, is agreeable both 
to your wiſdom and charity; tor we would 
never deſire ſo vehemently to be joined in a 
ſtrict and indiſſoluble bond with any mortal 
whatſoever, whoſe religion we hated. There- 
fore your holineſs may be aflured, that we 
are, and always will be of that moderation, 
as to abſtain from ſuch actions, which may 
teſtify our hatred againſt the Roman Catho- 
lick religion ; we will rather embrace all oc- 
caſions, whereby thro a gentle and fair pro- 
cedure, all ſiniſter ſuſpicions may be taken 
away; that as we all confeſs one individual 
Trinity, and one Chriſt crucified, we may 
unanimouſly grow up into one faith. Which 
that we may compals, we little value all la- 
bour and watchings, yea, the very hazard 
of our lives. It remains that we render 
thanks to your holineſs for your letter, which 
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Dated at Madrid, 20 Junij, 1623. 
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your holineſs all proſpericy and eternal hap- 


prince of Wales ſaid, he ha 


we efteem as a ſingular preſent, and with 


It muſt be obſerved of theſe two letters, 
which are very different, that as they did not 
appear till after the civil wars, It is equally 
probable that one of the parties qualitied, 
whilſt the other aggravated, the expreſſions ; 


1623. 


and, therefore, it is needleſs to make any re- 


flection upon them. 


In the interim, itnce the prince's arrival in The pope 
Spain, the ſtate of the marriage-treaty was adds new 


ſomewhat altered. The diſpenſation arrived 
about ſix weeks after, that is, about the be- 
ginning of May; but the pope had annexed 
certain conditions, without which it was to be 
of no force. Very probably, had not the 
prince been in Spain, the diſpenſation would 
have come ſooner, and without any reſtriction; 
but it 1s not very ſurpriſing, that the pope 
knowing, the prince was in Spain, ſhould de- 
are to make an advantage of that imprudence. 
He ſent, therefore, the diſpenſation, but it 
was to be delivered only on theſe terms, that 
the Infanta ſhould have a church in London; 
that the children by this marriage ſhould be left 
to their morher's care till they were 10 years 
old ; that the nurſes ſhould be Catholicks, and 
appointed by the mother ; rhat the king of 
England ſhyuld give ſecurity for the pertor- 
mance of the articles agreed upon concern- 
ing religion. 1 | 

The article relating to the education of the 


childien had been debated in November, and about the 


| "ME "7 ; education 
the pope and king of Spain had inſiſted that . 


the children ſhould be educated by their mo- 
ther till marriageable. The king, at firſt, of- 


fered ſeven years, and the courts of Rome and on. 


Spain came to 12. Then the king allow- 
ed nine, and the pape 10. At laſt, the earl 
of Brittol received the King's orders, not to 
diſpute for a year more or leſs. | | 
After the prince aug, marqueſs of Bucking- 
ham came to Madrid, they managed the af- 
fair of the marriage excJufive of the earl of 
Briſtol. There was ſome debate upon the ar- 
ticles annexed 0 the popec's en, The 


make the leaſt addition to ti e articles ſigned 
by the king, his father, ana che Spaniſh mi- 
niſters maintained, his Catholick majeſty could 
not rezect the conditions on which the pope 
had granted the diſpenſation; that it lay in 
the pope's breaſt to grant his favours on what 
terms he pleaſed, and that the diſpenſation 
was void without theſe conditions. In ſhort, 
it was thought 
England by letter, and to ask withal, what 
ſecurity he would give for the performance of 
the articles. James made no ſcruple concern- 


ing the time of the education of the children, 


or about the nurſes, becauſe theſe things were 
now ſettled. As to the ſecurity, he replied, 
he could give no other than his own, and the 
prince's royal words and oaths, confirmed by 
his council of ſtare, and exempliſied under the 
great ſcal of England. All this not fatisfying 
the pope's nuncio, who pretended to have par- 
ticular orders upon that point, the king of 
Spain offered to become ſecurity himſelf ; but 
it was firſt to be determined by a committee 
of eccleltaſticks, that Philip might lawfully 

| {wear 


conditions 
to the diſ- 
penſation. f 


The article 


dren is 


agreed up- 
Wilſon. 


{ 
| 
| 
| 


Philip is 

ſecurity 

for king 
ames. 


DuC.heſnp. 


no power ww 


roper to conſult the king of 
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Nothing is 


ſtipulated 
about the 
dowry or 
Palatinate. 
Wilſon. 


The king 
debates in 
council a- 
bout tole- 
rating the 
Papi 

Wilſon. 


XVIII. 


{wear for the king of England, Some believe 
this to be a Spaniſh device, to make the king 
of Spain guarantee of the articles granted to 
the Catholicks. This difficulty being remo- 
ved, the prince ſent Cottington to England 
with the articles concerning religion, newly 


drawn according to the pope's intentions, and 


with ſome other ſecret articles which were not 
to be publiſhed ſo ſoon. 

It muſt be remarked, that hitherto there 
was no other writing concerning the Infanta's 
dowry, than a rough draught, approved, in- 
dced, by the king of Spain in a toremention- 
ed letter directed to his miniſters, but which 
remained in the hands of Olivarez. Much 
leſs had there been any care taken about the 
reſtitution of the Palatinate, James being un- 


willing to make this one of the marriage-arti- 


cles, tor fear it ſhould be in recompence ot 
the 2,000,000 promiſed him for the Jntanta's 


dowry. But he was very willing to receive 


the Palatinate from the king of Spain's boun- 
ty, when the marriage ſhould be conſumma- 
ted. This, at leaſt, was his project, and, no 
doubt, at the time the court of Spain fought 
only to amuſe him, he was made to expect 
the reſtitution of the Palatinate, tho* without 
any written engagement. In the interim, 
James depended upon this verbal promiſe, as 
it it had been a treaty ſigned with the Spa- 
niard's own hand. | 

Cottington being come to England with the 
articles both publick and privare, it was ru- 
moured, that the pope and king of Spain de- 
manded a toleration for the Engliſh Papiſts. 
The king himſelf occaſioned this rumour, by 
asking his council, whether it would be con- 
venient to grant ſuch a toleration? Where- 


upon, Abbot, archbiſhop of Canterbury, who 


had withdrawn to his own houſe ever ſince 
the fatal accident of killing the park-keeper, 


and came no more to the council, thought 


The arch- 
biſhop's 
letter to 
the king 
againſt to- 


leration of © 


Popery. 
Wilſon, 


it his duty to write the following letter to the 
king 
29 


May it pleaſe your majeſty, 

I Have been too long filent, and I am a- 
4 fraid by my ſilence I have neglected the 
© duty of the place it hath plealed God to 
call me unto, and your majeſty to place me 
in: But now I humbly crave leave 1 may 
© diſcharge my conſcience towards God, and 
© my duty to your majeſty; and therefore 1 
© beſcech you freely to give me leave to de- 
liver myſelf, and then let your majeſty do 
© with me what you pleaſe. Your majeſty 
© hath propounded a toleration of religion; 1 
© beſcech you take it into your conſideration 
© what your act is, what the conſequence may 
© be. By your act you labour to ſet up the 
* molt damnable «Tj heretical doctrine of the 
church of Rome, the whore of Babylon: 
How hateful it will be to God, and grievous 
© to your good ſubjects, the profeſſors of the 
6 8008. at your majeſty who hath often 
* diſputed, and learnedly written againſt thoſe 
* hereſies, ſhould now ſhew yourſelf a patron 
© of thoſe wicked doctrines, which your pen 
© hath told the world, and your con{cierwc 
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unlimited power. 


form following: In 
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© tells yourſelf, are ſuperſtitious, idolatrous, and 
© deteſtable. 
have done in ſending the prince into Spain 
without conſent of your council, the privity 
and approbation of your people: And altho' 
you have a charge and intereſt in the prince, 
as ſon of your fleſh; yet have the people a 
greater, as ſon of the kingdom, upon whom 
next after your majeſty are their eyes fixed, 
and welfare depends; and ſo tenderiy is his 
going apprehended, as (believe it) however 

is return may be fate, yet the drawers of 
him into this aCtion, ſo dangerous to him- 
ſelf, ſo deſperate to the kingdom, will not 
paſs away unqueſtioned, unpuniſhed. Be- 
ſides, this toleration which you endeavour 
to ſet up by your proclamation, cannot be 
done without a parliament, unleſs your ma- 
jeſty will let your ſubjects ſee that you will 
take unto yourſelf ability to throw down the 
laws of your land at your pleaſure. What 
dread conſequence theſe things may draw 
afterwards, I beſeech your majeſty to conſi- 
der; and above all, left by this toleration 
and diſcountenancing of the true profeſſion 
of the goſpel, wherewith God hath bleſſed 
us, and this kingdom hath ſo long flouriſh- 
ed under it, your majeſty do not draw up- 
on this kinguom in general, and yourlelt 
in particular, God's heavy wrath and 1n- 
dignation. 

Thus in diſcharge of my duty towards 
God, to your majeſty, and the place of my 
calling, I have taken humble leave to de- 
liver my conſcience. Now, Sir, do what 
you pleaſe with me.” e 


A 


GF G Fo 


It may be ſcen by this letter, it was not 
without reaſon that the archbiſhop paſſed for 
a Paritan, at leaſt, according to the notions 
of the court, where all were conſidered as Pu- 
rirans, who refuſed to aſcribe to the king an 


were not regarded. 


The king did not long detain Cottington in The king 


England. As it was not now time to diſpute, 
and he was required to fign the articles as 
brought by Cottington, without any altera- 
tions, he choſe to do it rather than hazard a 


breach of the marriage, when the prince, his 


ſon, was in the hands of the Spaniard. He 
ſigned them, therefore, and ſolemnly ſwore 
to them. As theſe articles were new drawn, 
explained and increaſed to 23, beſides four 
ſecret articles, - the reader, perhaps, will be 
glad to view them here in their new form, 
and ſee withal how far the king carried his 
compliance. 


I. That the marriage be made by diſpenſa- 


tion of the pope, but that to be procured by ſworn by 


the endeavour of the king of Spain. | 
II. That the marriage be once only cele- 
brated in Spain, and ratihed in England, in 
the morning, after the 
moſt gracious Infanta hath ended her devoti- 
ons in the chapel, ſhe, and the moſt excellent 
prince Charles, ſhall meet in the king's chapel, 
or in ſome other room of the palace, here 
ic 
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— 


And hereunto I add what you 


Whereiore, his counſels. 


ſigns the 


articles 


ſent from 


Spain. 


Wilſon. 


Articles 


the king. 
Wilſon. 
Annals. 
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of the marriage was celebrated in Spain ; and 
as well the moſt excellent prince, as the moſt 
excellent Infanta, ſhall ratify the ſaid marri- 
age celebrated in Spain, with all ſolemnity ne- 
ceſſary for ſuch an act; ſo as no ceremony, or 
other thing intervene, which ſhall be contrary 
to the Roman Catholick Apoſtolick religion. 

HI. That the moſt gracious Infanta ſhall 
take with her ſuch ſervants and family as are 
convenient for her ſervice ; which family, and 
all perſons to her belonging, ſhall be choſen 
and nominated by the Catholick king; ſo as he 
nominate no ſertant which is vaſſal to the king 
of Great Britain, without his will and conſent. 

IV. That as well the moſt gracious Infanta, 
as all her ſervants and family, ſhall have free 
uſe and publick exerciſc of the Roman Catho- 
like religion, in manner and form as is beneath 
capitulated. 

V. That ſhe ſhall have an oratory and de- 
cent chapel in her palace, where, at the plea- 
ſure of the moſt gracious Infanta, maſſes may 
be celebrated ; and in like manner, ſhe ſhall 
have in London, or whereſoever ſhe ſhall 


make her abode, a publick and capacious 
church near her palace, wherein all duties 


may be ſolemnly celebrated, and all other 


things neceſſary for the publick preaching of 


God's word, the celebration and adminiſtra- 
tion of all the ſacraments of the Catholick 
Roman church, and for burial of the dead, 
and baptizing of children. That the ſaid ora- 
tory, chapel, and church, ſhall be adorned 


with ſuch decency, as ſhall ſeem convenient 
to the moſt gracious Infanta. 


VI. That the men-ſervants and maid-ſer- 


vants of the moſt gracious Infanta, and their 


ſervants, children, and deſcendants, and all 
their families, of what ſort ſoever, ſerving her 
highneſs, may be freely and publickly Ca- 
tholicks. 55 

VII. That the moſt gracious Infanta, her 
ſervants and family, may live as Catholicks in 
form following: That the moſt gracious In- 
fanta ſhall have in her palace, her oratory and 
chapel ſo ſpacious, that her ſaid ſervants and 
family may enter and ſtay therein; in which 


there ſhall be an ordinary and publick door 


for them, and another inward door, by which 
the Intanta may have a paſſage into the ſaid 
chapel, where ſhe and others, as aboveſaid, 
may be preſent at divine offices. 

VIII. That the chapel, church, and ora- 
tory, may be beautified with decent orna- 


ments of alters, and other things neceſſary for 


divine ſervice, which is to be celebrated in 
them, according to the cuſtom of the holy 
Roman church; and that it ſhould be lawſul 
for the ſaid ſervants and others, to go to the 
{aid chapel and church at all hours, as to them 
thall ſeem expedient. 

IX. That the care and cuſtody of the ſaid 
chapel and church, ſhall be committed to ſuch 
as the lady Infanta ſhall appoint, to whom it 
thall be lawful ro appoint keepers, that no 


body may enter into them to do any undecent 
thing. 
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1623. it ſhall ſeem moſt expedient ; and there ſhall 
Aw be read all the procurations, by vertue where- 


X. That to the adminiſtration of the ſacra- 1623. 
ments, and to ſerve in chapel and church atoxe- wy © 


ſaid, there ſhall be 24 prieſts and aſſiſtants, 
who ſhall ſerve weekly or monthly, as to the 
Infanta ſhall ſeem & and the election of 
them ſhall belong to the lady Infanta, and the 
Catholick king, provided that they be none of 
the vaſſals of the king of Great Britain ; and 
if they be, his will and conſent is to be firſt 
obtained. 

XI. That there be one ſuperior miniſter 
or biſhop, with neceſſary authority upon all 
occaſions which ſhall happen belonging to reli- 
gion; and for want of a biſhop, that his 
vicar may have his authority and juriſdic- 
RC 

XII. That this biſhop or ſuperior miniſter 
may correct and chaſtiſe all Roman Catholicks 
who ſhall offend, and ſhall exerciſe upon them 
all juriſdiction eccleſiaſtical: And moreover 
alſo, the lady Infanta ſhall have power to put 
them out of her ſervice, whenſoever it ſhall 
ſeem expedient to her. 

XIII. That it may be lawful for the lady 
Infanta and her ſervants to procure from Rome 
diſpenſations, indulgences, jubilees, and all 
graces, as ſhall ſeem fit to their * 2 and 
conſciences, and to get and make uſe of any 
manner of Catholick books whatſoever. 

XIV. That the ſervants and family of the 
lady Infanta, who ſhall come into England, 
ſhall take the oath of allegiance to the king 
of Great Britain : Provided, that there be no 
clauſe therein which ſhall be contrary to their 
conſciences, and the Roman Catholick reli- 

ion; and if they happen to be vaſſals to the 
ing of Great Britain, they ſhall take the ſame 
oath that the Spaniards do. | oy 

XV. That the laws which are or ſhall be 
in England againſt religion, ſhall not take 
hold of the ſaid ſervants ; and only the fore- 
ſaid ſuperior eccleſiaſtical Catholick may pro- 
ceed againſt eccleſiaſtical perſons, as hath been 


' accuſtomed by Catholicks : And if any ſecular 


judge ſhall apprehend any eccleſiaftical per- 
ſon for any oftence, he ſhall forthwith cauſe 
him to be delivered to the aforeſaid ſuperior 
eccleſiaſtick, who ſhall proceed againſt him 
according to the canon law. . 

XVI. That the laws made againſt Catho- 
liks in England, or in any other kingdom of 


the king of Grear Britain, ſhall not extend to 


the children of this marriage; and tho? they 
be Catholicks, they ſhall not loſe the right 
of ſucceſſion to the kingdom and dominions of 
Great Britain. 

XVII. That the nurſes which ſhall give 
ſuck to the children of the lady Infanta, whe- 
ther they be of the kingdom of Great Britain, 
or of any other nation whatſoever) ſhall be 
choſen by the lady Infanta, as ſhe pleaſeth, 
and ſhall be accounted of her family, and en- 
Joy the privileges thereof. 

XVIII. That the biſhop, eccleſiaſtical and 
religious perſons of the family of the lady In- 
fanta, ſhall wear the veſtments and habit of 
their dignity, profeſſion, and religion, after 
the cuſtom of ' phy | 

XIX. For ſecurity that the ſaid nn 
| 0 
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1623. be not diſſolved for any cauſe whatſoever, the 
Wawa king and prince are equal to paſs the word and 


will perform whatſoever ſhall be propounded 
by the Catholick king for farther confirmation, 
it it may be done decently and fitly. 
XX. That the ſons and daughters which 
thall be born of this marriage, ſhall be brought 
up in the company of the moſt excellent In- 


fama, at the lcaſt, until the age of 10 years, 


and ſhall freely enjoy the right of ſucceſſion to 
the kingdoms, as aforeſaid.” 
XXI. That whenſoever any place of eicher 
man- ſervant or maid-ſ{ervant, which the lady 
Infanta ſhall} bring with her, (nominated by 
the Catholick king, her brother) ſhall happen 
to be void, whether by death, or by other 
cauſe or accident, all the ſaid ſervants of her 
family are to be ſupplicd by the Catholick 
king, as aforeſaid. 
XXII. For ſecurity that whatſoever is ca- 
pitulated may be fulfilled, the king ot Great- 
Biitain and prince Charles are to be bound by 
cath ; and all the king's council ſhall confirm 
- the ſaid treaty under their hands ; moreover, 
the ſaid king and prince are to give their 
taiths in the word of a king, to endeavour, if 
poſſible, that whatſoever is capitulated may 
be eſtabliſhed by parliament. 
XXIII. That conformable to this treaty, 
all theſe things propoſed, are to be allowed 
and approved of by the pope, that he may 
give an apoſtolical benediction, and a diſpeu- 
lation neceſſary to effect che marriage. 


Difficulty The king ratified theſe articles in the uſual 
concerning form, and {wore to obſerve them, before the 
3 two Spaniſh ambailadors and 20 privy-coun- 
N ſellors, who alſo ſigned the treaty. M hen the 
king came to take the oath, he had ſome diſ- 

pute with the ambaſſadors. His majeſty would 

not give the pope the title of holy father, or 


his holineſs, ſaying, he had wrote againſt this 


title, and it was unreaſonable to make him 


retract; but the ambaſſadors inſiſting upon it, 
the king yielded at laſt, not thinking he ought, 
for ſucha trifle, retard a treaty, which had now 
been ſeven years on foot. 5 

After publick taking of this oath, he with- 
drew into his cloſer, where, in preſence of 
the ſame ambaſſadors, and ſome privy-coun- 
ſellors, he ratified and ſwore to theſe four 
ſecret articles. 


Private al- I. That particular laws made againſt Ro- 
ticles. man Catholicks, under which other vaſſals of 
Kuhw. our realms are not comprehended, and to 
whoſe obſervation all generally are not obliged ; 
as likewiſe general laws, under which all are 
equally compriſed, if fo be they are ſuch 
which are repugnant to the Romiſh religion, 
ſhall not at any time hereafter, by any means 
or chance whatſoever, directly or indirectly, 
be commanded to be put in execution againſt 
the ſaid Roman Catholicks; and we will cauſe 
that our council ſhall take the ſame oath, as 
far as it partains to them, and belongs to the 


| their miniſters, is to be exerciſed, 
honour of a king ; and moreover, that they 


execution, which by the hands of them and 


II. That no other laws ſhall hereafter be 
made anew againſt the ſaid Roman Catholicks, 
but that there ſhall be a perpetual toleration 
of the Roman Catholick religion, within 


private houſes throughout all our realms and 


dominions, which we will have to be under- 


ſtood as well of our kingdoms of Scotland and 


Ireland, as in England; which ſhall be granted 


to them in manner and form, as is capitulated, 
decreed, and granted in the article of the 


treaty concerning the marriage, . 

III. That neither by us nor any other in- 
terpoſed perſon whatſoever, directly or indi- 
rectly, privately or publickly, will we treat: 
(or attempt) any thing with the moſt renown- 
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ed lady Infanta Donna Maria, which ſhall be 
repugnant to the Roman Catholick religion; 


neither will we by any means perſuade her, 


that the ſhould ever renounce or relinquiſh 
the ſame in ſubſtance or form, or that ſhe 
ſhould do any thing repugnant or contrary to. 
thoſe things which are contained in the treacy 
of matrimony. 4 : 

IV. That we and the prince, of Wales will 
interpoſe our authority, and will do as much 


as in us ſhall lie, that the pailiament ſhall ap- 


prove, confirm, and ratify all and ſingular ar- 
ricles in favour of the Roman Catholicks, ca- 


pitulated between the moſt renowned kings by 


reaſon of this marriage; and that the ſaid par- 


liament thall revoke and abrogate particular 
laws made againſt the ſaid Roman Catholicks, 
to whoſe obſervance alſo rhe reſt of our ſub- 
jects and vaſſals are not obliged ; as likewiſe 


the general laws under which all are equally 


comprehended, to wit, as to the Roman Ca- 
tholicks, if they be ſuch as is aforeſaid, which 
are repugnant to the Roman Catholick reli- 
gion: And that hereafter, we will not conſent 
that the ſaid parliament ſhould ever, at any 


time, enact or write any other new laws againit 
the Roman Catholicks *. 


Theſe are the four articles which ſerved ior 
foundation to the pope's diſpenſation; for, 
as the Congregation de propaganda faid, 
* The other articles are only to ſecure the 
« Intanta's religion; but there muſt be ſome- 
“ thing more for the Catholicks in general, 
before the diſpenſation can be granted.“ 
Nalſon and others pretend, theſe four ſecret 
articles are fictitious, groundleſs, and even im- 
probable. But, beſides that they follow very 
naturally from what was demanded by the 
Congregation de propaganda, and are mani- 


feſtly alluded to in the archbiſhop's letter to 
the king, we ſhall ſee preſently a paper which 


leaves no room to doubt, that the king had 


engaged to periorm the contents of the tour 


articles. | , 

Ir is pretended, all theſe articles, as well 
publick as private, ſigned by the king and 
privy-council, with the great ſeal annexed, 
being brought to Spain, the prince of Wales 
made the following additions. But I conicis, 


* The author of the Annals ſay, theſe four articles mult be taken entirely upon Ruſhworth's credit. Rapin. 
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1 do not find fo ſtrong proofs of theſe additi- 


ons, as of the foregoing articles. This de- 


Articles 
ſworn to 
by the 
prince of 
Wales. 
Wilſon. 
Annals . 


pends upon the degree of credit, which the 
reader is'willing to give the firſt publiſhers. 

„ Moreover, I Charles, prince of Wales, 
* engage myſelf, (and promiſe, that the moſt 
« illuſtrious king of Great Britain, my moſt 
© honoured lord and father, ſhall do the ſame 
c both by word and writing) that all thoſe 
© things which are contained in the foregoing 
ce articles, and concern as well the ſuſpenſion 
« as the abrogation of all laws made againſt 
te the Roman Catholicks, ſhall within three 
« years infallibly take effect, and ſooner, if 
te it be poſſible, which we will have to lie 
ce upon our conſcience and royal honour : 
a Phat I will intercede with the moſt illuſtri- 
ce ous king of Great-Pritain, my father, that 
« the 10 years of the education of the chil- 
« dren which ſhall be born of this marriage, 
« with the moſt illuſtrious lady Infanta, their 
«© mother, accorded in the 23d Art. (which 
te term the pope of Rome deſires to have 
« prorogued to 12 years) may be lengthened 


© to the ſaid term: And J promiſe freely and 


« of my own accord, and ſwear, that it it fo 


© happen, that the entire power of diſpoſing 
« of this matter be devolved to me, I will 
te alfo grant and approve the ſaid term. Fur- 
ce thermore, I prince of Wales oblige mylſel*, 


c upon my faith to the Catholick king, that 


« as often as the moſt illuſtrious lady Inianta 
« ſhall require, that I ſhould give ear to 


« divines or others, whom her highneſs ſhall 
* be pleaſed to employ in matter of the Ro- 


c man Catholick religion, I will hearken to 
« them willingly without all difficulty, and 
« laying aſide all excuſe, And for farther 
cc caution in point of the free exerciſe of the 
« Catholick religion, and the ſuſpenſion of 
the law above-named, I Charles, prince of 


Wales, promiſe and take upon me in the 


Bucking- 
ham is cre 
ated a 
duke. 
Act Pub. 


Freſh dif- 
ficulty in 
Spain. 


te word of a king, that the things above pro- 
« miſed and treated concerning thoſe matters, 
<« ſhall take effect, and be put in execution, 
« as well in the kingdoms of Scotland and 
« Ireland, as of England.“ ; 

This is what occaſioned the prince's and 
Buckingham's journey to Spain, a journey not 
only needleſs, bur even pernicious, as may 
eaſily be ſeen by all the additions made to the 
articles ſettled by the earl of Briſtol. The 
king was ſo glad he had finiſhed the affair of 


the marriage, that he defied all the devils in 


hell to break it . As a grateful acknowleidg- 
ment for his favourite's great ſervices, he ſent 


him a patent creating him duke of Bucking- 


ham. There was no other duke at that time 
in England. | | 

The king's compliance in every thing he 
had ſigned and ratified was fo great, that the 
Spaniards could hardly believe it ſincere. Some 
who knew the Engliſh conſtitution main- 
tained, it was not in ihe king's power to per- 


form his promiſes, or in caſe he attempted it, 


* One that heard king James ſay this, told the ſtanders- b 
they were all gone ta Spain to make up the match. Wilſon. 

+ The treaty of the 23 articles contained no grant at all in favour of 
rhis muſt relate to the ſecret articles of. the ſame treaty, Rapin. 


a rebellion would infallibly follow, Where- 1622; 
fore the king of Spain appointed a committee 
to take this matter into conſideration. The 

reſult of the debate was, that it was not proper 

to ſend the Infanta to England before the next 

ſpring that in this interval the performance 


of the articles granted to the Catholicks, and 


their effects might be aſſured. Upon this the 
Spaniſh ambaſſadors in England had orders to 
deſire the king to begin to execute his en- 

agements in favour of the Catholicks. This 


demand embarraſſed him. What he had pro- 


miſed was ſecret, and not to be performed 
till after the marriage, and he was preſſed to 
make it publick by the execution, whilſt the 
prince was ſtill in Spain. This was a ſort of 
threat that the marriage ſhould not be ſolem- 
niſed, before he had given publick marks of 
his ſincerity. He knew, a proclamation for 
granting the Papiſts a toleration might be at- 
tended with ill canſequences; that theſe con- 
ſequences might break off the marriage, and 
the prince, his ſon, would be in danger of bc- 
ing detained in Spain. To free himſelf from 
this perplexity, he reſolved to give the am- 
baſladors ſome fſatisfaEtion, by putting into 
their hands a declaration of his council, con- 
taining his intention concerning this affair. 
In all appearance, the ambaſſadors were pre- 
vailed with to conſent, that the performance 
of it ſnould be deferred, by reaſon of the 
accidents that might follow. The declaration 
was thus: | 


Salisbury, Aug. 7, 1623: 


ADECLARATION touching the par- 
dons, ſuſpenſions, and diſpenſations of the 
Roman Catholicks. * | 


C F OR the ſatisfaction of their excellencies, A declara- 

the marqueſs Ynojoſa and Don Carolus tion in be- 

de Colonia, the lords ambaſladors for the half of the 

© king of Spain; and to the end it may ap- s = 

15 , ; . 7 T.,, Catholicks. 
pear that his majeſty of Great-Britain will Pucheſne. 

* preſently and really put in execution the The earl 

grace promiſed and intended to the Ro- of Briſta!'s 

man Gatholicks, his majeſty's ſubjects, and defence. 

of his own grace more than he is tied to by 

the articles of treay of marriage f. | 

We do declare in his majeſty's name, 

that his majeity's will and pleaſure is, that a 

legal and authentical pardon ſhall be paſſed 

under the great-ſeal, wherein ſhall be freely 

pardoned ail thoſe penalties, forfeitures 

and ſeiſures, indictments, convictments and 

incumbrances whatſoever, whereunto the 

Roman Catholicks are liable, or have 

been procecded againk, or might be, as 

well prieſts, as others, for matters ot con- 

ſcience only, and to which the reft of his 

majeſty's ſubjects are not liable. And to 

the end his majeſty may make himſelf clear- 

ly underſtood, where it ſhall happen that 

any of thoſe forteitures and pecuniary mulcts 

* have been given away under his majcity's 


C 
* 
c 
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y, that there was never a devil now left in hell, for 
the Catholicks in gencral. | Conſequently 


great- 
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« preat=ſeal ; his majeſty will not hide that it 


letters patents, except they be voidable by 


law; and then his majeſty is well pleaſed 


that all Roman Catholicks may in thoſe 


caſes plead in law, if they find it good, and 


ſhall have equal and legal tryal. And his 
majeſty is likewiſe pleaſed, that his general 


* pardon ſhall remain in being five years, to 


it out; and his majeſty will give order tor. 
the comfort of the poorer fort, that the 
pardon ſhall not be coftly, but ſuch like 
courſe ſhall be taken as was in a like occa- 
ſion at his majeſty's coming into England; 
and that it ſhall be lawful to put as many 
as can be poſſible into one pardon. 

© And we do farther declare, that his ma- 
jeſty's will and pleaſure is to the end the 
Roman Catholicks, his majeſty's ſubjects, 
may have a preſent and a free fruition of as 
much as is intended them by the articles of 
treaty of marriage, to cauſe a preſent ſuſ- 
- penſion under his majeſty's ſeal of all thoſe 
penal laws, charges, and forfeitures, where- 
unto the Roman Catholick ſubjects of his 
majeſty have heretotore been ſubject, and 
ro which the reſt of his majeſty's ſubjects 
have not been liable; and in the {ame grant, 
and under the fame ſeal, to give a diſpen- 
ſation and toleration to all the Roman Ca- 
tholicks, his majeſty's ſubjects, as well prieſts, 
as temporal perſons and others, of and from 
all the penalties, forfeitures, troubles, and 
incumbrances, which they have been or may 
be ſubject to, by rcaſon of any ſtatute or 
law whatſoever, to the obſervation whereof 
the reſt of his majeſty's ſubjects are not 
bound. We do likewiſe declare, that his 
majefty hath promiſed his royal word, 
thar the execution ſhall be no ways burthen- 
ſome or penal to the Roman Catholicks, 
bur that for the manner of privileging and 
freeing them from that, he muſt confer 
with biſhops and advocates, into which he 
will preſently enter and expediate by all 
means. | | 
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is not in his power ſo to make void thoſe 
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ſufficient lawyers as ſhall be thought fir to 1623. 
take care to the ſtrength, validity, and ſe- Wy 


o 

© curity of the ſaid grants: And his majeſty's 
© attorney ſhall have charge to receive and 
admit the ſaid lawyers to the fight and 
judgment of the ſaid draughts, and in any 
* doubts to give them ſatisfaction, or to uſe 
* ſuch legal, neceſſary and pertinent words 
* 
c 


and phraſes, as he the ſaid lawyer ſhall pro- 


pound for the ſecurity of the Roman Ca- 
rholicks, and ſure making of the aid 
grants. | 5 

© And we do farther declare, that his ma- 
jeſty's pleaſure is, to make a diſpatch into 
Ireland unto his deputy there, by the hands 
of the lord treaſurer and ſecretary of ſtate 
Sir Gorge Calvert, for the preſent confirm- 
ing and ſealing the things concerning the 
Roman Catholicks, anſwerable to the arti- 
cles of treaty, his royal promiſe and pro- 
ceedings here: And for Scotland, that his 


aftairs rhere, and regard to the publick 
. £00d, and peace of that kingdom, and as 
ſoon as poſſible, will do all that ſhall be 
convenient for the accompliſhment of his 
promiſe in grace and favour of the Ro- 
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to the articles of treaty of marriage. 


This declaration, ſigned by ſecretary Con- Ruſhvw? 


way and ſome privy-counſellors, who were 
moſt truſted by rhe king, was very probably 
ſent to Spain as a pledge of the king's inten- 
tion to perform his engagements. There it 
was that the earl of Brifto] found means to 
have either the original itſelf, or a copy, 
which he produced before the parliament in 
1626, to ſhew what the duke of Buckingham 
had negotiated in Spain without his privity. 
Ic is manifeſt, firſt, that this delaration ſup- 
poſes the ſecret articles; ſecondly, that the 
carl of Briſtol would not have ventured - to 
produce it before the parliament, had he not 
been able to prove it no forgery. 2 5 
Whilſt chef; 


majeſty according to the confticution of his 


man Catholicks, his ſubje&s, conformable 


e things paſſed in England, news The death 
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| came to Madrid of pope Gregory XV's of Greoe- 
And we do farther declare; that his ma- death, which was a freth obſtacle to the con- ry XV, 

jeſty's intention, is, preſently to purſue cluſion of the marriage, When Cottington Whichren- 
his former directions (which had been be- arrived from England with the ratification of ders the 
fore executed if their excellencies had ſo the articles, the nuncio refuſed to deliver diſpenſuri- 


on null, 


thought good.) to put under his ſeal ſeve- 
rally the ſaid pardon, and ſuſpenſion, and 
diſpenſation; and that his majeſty's attorney, 
and learned council ſhall have referred to 
them the charge to pen them with all thoſe 
effectual words, clauſes, expreſſions, and re- 
ſervations, which may preſently give fruition 
to the Roman Catholicks, his majeſty's ſub- 
jects, and make them inviolable in the 
fruition of all that is intended and promiſ- 
ed by his majeſty in the articles of marriage, 
and his majeſty's tarther grace. 

And we do declare, that his majeſty's 
farther will and pleaſure is, for the better 
ſatisfaction and diſcharge of the care and 
endeavour of their execellencies the am- 
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baſſadors, that it ſhall be lawtul to them to 
aſſign a diſcreet perſon to entertain ſuch 


the diſpenſation, affirming, as the marriage 
was not yet celebrated, the dead pope's dil- 
penſation was of no force, and, therefore, it 
was neceflary to ſtay till there was a new 


2 who might grant a valid diſpenſation. 


this accident the prince of Wales ſaw 


himſelf derained in Spain till the election of 


a new pope. The 29th of Auguſt, however, 
was appointed for the celebration of the 


marriage, in a ſuppoſition, that before thar 


time there would be a pope and a new diſ- 
penſation. | 
In the interim, the reſtirution of the Pala- 
tinate was not talked ot, or it mentioned, it 
was only by way of converſation, without any 
poſitive demand on the king of Spain, or his 
miniſters. I have already ſhewn the reaſon. 
As to the temporal articles, they we.e of the 
ri ame 
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1623., {ame ſtate as when the prince came to Mad- 
rid, and nothing ſigned on either ſide ; fo that 


deterred, or ſolemnized before theſe articles 
were ſettled. | | 
But the court of Spain was intent upon a 
project of greater conſequence, viz. to en- 
deavour to perſuade the prince of Wales to 
turn Catholick; and it is not very ſtrange, 
they ſhould hope to ſucceed, after what paſſ- 
ed. Beſides, if we may believe the earl of 
Briſtol in the impeachment he brought be- 
fore the parliament againſt Buckingham, that 
duke gave the Spaniards too much reaſon 
to expect this pretended converſion. 
to this alone is to be aſcribed the delay of the 
diſpenſation. Urban VIII, who was choſen 
the 6th of Auguſt, would not have failed to 
ſend it, had he not waited for this happy 
event, which he ſtrove to advance by his let- 
ters to the prince and duke of Bucking- 
ham. This occaſioned, at laſt, the breach 
of the marriage, after having been ſo long de- 
ferred. | 
Probable I have very carefully ſearched after the 
cauſes of real cauſe of this breach, but could never meet 
the breach with any thing ſatisfactory. All agree, it was 
ot the ma- the duke of Buckingham that firlt inſpired 
riage, * 1222 a a 
the prince, and afterwards the king with the 
thought, but it is difficult to gueſs his mo- 
tive, and what cauſed him to break his firſt 
meaſures, and purſue a contrary courſe, ſo ob- 
ſcurely is this point explained by the hiſto- 
Ruſhw. Tians. Some ſay, the duke rendered himſelf 
Clarend. « contemptible and odious to the court of Spain, 
by effect ing to follow the French faſhions in 
almoſt every thing oppoſite to the Spaniſh; 
that for this reaſon, foreſceing the Infanta 
and the Spaniards would have great power 
at the court of England, he thuught they might 
in the end do him ſome ill turn, and there- 
fore reſolved to break off the match. Others 
Annals fay, Olivarez, favourite of Philip IV, re- 
minding the duke of his promile that the 
prince ſhould turn Catholick, the duke gave 
him the lye to his face, and from that time 
ſouglit means to rctire from the Spaniſh court, 
DuCheſne, for fear of the Conde's revenge. Some ſay, 
the queen of Bohemia, perceiving there was 
no likelihood of recovering the Palatinate by 
this marriage, and having much more reaſon 
to expect great advantages from a rupture 
betucen England and Spain, ſent a truſty 
meſſenger to the duke, with certain offers, in 
caſe he would procure a breach. This is not 
improbable, and the Hollanders, to whom 
the union between Spain and England muſt 
have been prejudicial, might well be con- 
cerned in the project. In fine, the duke of 
Buckingham's greateſt tavourers pretend, the 
duke having ſounded the King of Spain's 
intentions concerning” the reſtitution ot the 


A project 
to per- 
ſuade the 
prince to 
turn Pa- 
piſt. 
Ruſhw. 
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Palatinate, found there was nothing to be ex- 1623. 


if the diſpenſation arrived before the 29th of 
Auguſt, the marriage muſt have been either 


having taken this reſolution, ſoon prevailed reſolves to 


And the king, to hope to incline him at once to 


was in danger of bcing detained in Spain all 


4 ſiſter and her children, never thinking more 


It has by ſome been wondered at, that the king of Spain ſhould be ſo willing to let the prince go, when it 
was in his power to have kept him as long as he plcaſcd, and make what advantage of it he had a mind to. But 
this point is cleared by the remark with Which Spanhenlius ſums up what relates to the Spaniſh affair, „ That never 
cc prince was more obliged to a ſiſter, than king Charles the firſt was to the queen of Bohemia; ſince it was only the 
c conſideration of her and her children, who were then the next, heirs after him to the crown of England, that pre- 
6 vailed with the court of Spain to permit him to ſee England again. Wel wood. 


of ENGLAND. 


pected, and therefore reſolved to break off vw 
a marriage, which was intended for no other 
purpoſe. It is certain, at leaſt, the King, 
prince, and duke made uſe of this pretence to 
juſtify the breach. 7 

However this be, the duke of Buckingham The prince 


with the prince to agree to it, over whom Pr 
| rom 
he had now a very great aſcendant. There Spain. 
were two difficulties to be ſurmounted in 
the execution of this deſign. The firſt was 
to obtain the king's conſent. The ſecond, to 
gct the prince out of Spain. The duke muſt 
have been fully perſuaded of his power over 


deſiſt from a deſign, he had fo conſtantly pur- 
ſued for ſeven years, at the very time all was 
concluded, and nothing wanting but the nup- 
tial ceremonies. He deſpaired not, however, 
of ſucceeding, and, therefore, ſent him word, 
he had, at lait, diſcovered the king of Spain's 
inſincerity ; that not only, he had no incli- 
nation to cauſe the Palatinate to be reſtored, 
but alſo was far from having the leaſt thought 
of accompliſhing the marriage, and the prince 
his lite. To ſupport what the duke ſaid, the 
prince himſelf wrote to the king, his father, 
telling him, He now muſt look upon his 


c ot him, and forgetting he ever had ſuch a 
«* fon.” The king {ell, or rather, threw. 
himſelf into this ſnare, without the leaſt re- 
flection, and, immediately wrote to Buck- 
ingham, to bring away the prince by all 
means. Ar the ſame time, he ſent ſome 
ſhips to St. Andero, in Biſcay, to take them 
on board. | 

The firſt difficulty being overcome, means Means 
were to be deviled to quit Spain, and not give uſed by 
che court any ſuſpicion, which could not be the prince 
done without wounding the prince's honour 3 
and conſcience. Happily for them, Urban VIII. eus 
had not yet ſent the diſpenſation, nor even fix- cauſing 
ed any time for it. So Buckingham notified any ſuſpi- 
to his Catholiek majeſty the order he had re- Cn in the 
ceived to bring back the prince to England, Ruta 
his return being abſolutely neceſſary to remove ; 
the nation's jealouſy of his ſo-long ſtay in Spain; 
adding, his departure would cauſe no conſi- 
derable alteration, ſince he would leave a proxy 
in the hands of any perſon, his majeſty ſhould 
pea to appoint, to eſpouſe the Intanta in 

is name, as ſoon as the diſpenſation ſhould 
come. The king of Spain was a little ſurpriſ- 
ed at the prince's deſign, However, as he 
did not deſite the Infanta, his ſiſter, ſhould go 
before ſpring, he imagined, that after the eſ- 
pouſals, it would be more caly to detain her, 
than if the prince of Wales was actually in 


i 0» 4 


Spain, and, thereſore, he very readily con- 


{ſented to the prince's departure “. 


The 
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1623. The only point, therefore, was to be aſſured defign, wrote likewiſe to the earl of Briſtol 1623. 
of the celebration of the marriage, and the the following letter, which no doubt was to be Wy 


He leaves king himſelf deſired to be the prince's proxy, 
2 pro © jointly with prince Edward of Portugal. The 
celebrate 18 
the mar- Proxy was drawn by the king's ſecretary, and 
rage. the prince of Wales figning it in the preſence 
' Wilſon. of ſeveral witneſſes, left it in the hands of the 
nnals. earl of Briſtol, with orders to deliver it to the 
king of Spain, 10 days after the diſpenſation 
ſhould be received. This done, the duke of 
Buckingham departed firſt, under pretence of 
preparing for the prince's reception on board 
the Engliſh fleet, at St. Andero. The conrt 
ſaw him depart without any concern, or rather 
with a ſatisfact ion equal to his impatience to 
be in a place of ſecurity. After his departure 
all imaginable honours were paid to the prince. 


The king himſelf conducted him to the Eſcu- 


rial, where he received and feaſted him as a 

prince that was to be very ſoon his brother-in- 

law. I ſhall not give a particular account of all 

the civilities that were ſhewn to him, it will 

ſuffice to ſay, that on the very day of his de- 

parture, he ſolemnly ſwore again to the arti- 

cles of the marriage, and then left the proxy 

with the carl of Briſtol, of which one of the 

ſecretaries of ſtate made an authentick act, 
| which was ſigned by ſeveral witnefles. 

Theprince The prince went a way, _— with ho- 

departs. nours, careſſes, preſents, and attended by ſeve- 

ral lords of the court, who waited upon him 

to the fleet. He was no ſooner come there, 

bur he diſpatched to the earl of Brittol, Mr. 

Edward Clarke, one of Buckingham's crea- 

tures, with poſitive orders not to deliver the 

proxy till ſecurity was given him that the In- 

tanta, after the eſpouſals, would not betake 

herſelf to a cloiſter, and to ſend him word 

before the delivery of the proxy what ſecurity 

was offered, that he might be judge himſelt, 

whether it was proper to accept it. This was 

the firſt artifice uſed by the prince to gain 

time, in the fear that the diſpenſation would 

come and the marriage be ſolemniſed before 

the king, his father, was determined to break 

it. The earl of Briſtol not yet perceiving the 

intent of the order he had received, was atraid 

if he ſhould ſtay till the laſt, it might be an 

obſtacle to the conſummation of the marriage. 

He thought proper, therefore, to take care 

before the diſpenſation ſhould arrive, to know 

what ſecurity the court of Spain would give 

concerning the prince's ſcruple. He received 

. as ſatisfactory an anſwer as he could wiſh, 

1 which he conveyed to the king and prince by 

a letter.. | | | 


He arrives The prince and duke arrived on the 5th of 


A Eng- October at Portſmouth, and from thence poſt- 
3 ed to Royſton, where the king was. It ſeems 


they durſt not immediately diſcover their de- 


ſign to the king about the breach of the mar- 


riage, but thought fit to take ſome precau- 
tions, to render it leſs ſtrange to him. What 
makes me think this, is, that the earl of Briſ- 
tol's letter coming ſoon after, the king wrote 
to him the 8th of October, that he was ſatiſ- 
fied with the ſecurity offered by the court of 
Spain. The prince, who, probably, had not 


yet prepared all his batteries, concealing his 


Vol. II. 


ſeen by the king, his father. 


ce Your letter to the king and me, con- Ruſbw. 


cerning that doubt I made after I came 
ce from St. Laurence, hath fo ſatisfied us both, 
that we think it fit no longer to ſtick upon 
ce it, but leave it to your diſcretion to take 
« what ſecurity you ſhall think fitting.” 

The prince, however, was in danger of 
the diſpenfarion's arriving at Madrid, before 
the earl of Briſtol ſhould have received a po- 
ſitive order not to deliver the proxy, ſince 
in that caſe, he would have been forced to 
execute what was enjoined him by the prince 
himſelf when he lete the Eſcurial; but this 
riſque was to be run, there being no avoid- 
ing it, before the king was determined to a 
breach. It is true, himſelf and the duke had 
now begun to fill the king with doubts 
concerning the reſtitution ot the Palatinate ; 
wherefore the king in his letter oi the 8th 
of October, wrote to the earl of Briſtol, that 
he hoped to receive before Chriſtmaſs the 
agreeable news both of his ſon's marriage, 
and ſon-in-law's reſtoration. Tho' this was 
not an expreſs order to demand the Palati- 
nate before the eſpouſals, the earl of Briſtol 
thought proper, however, to take ſome care 
of an affair, ſo much neglected during the 
prince's ſtay in Spain, and even ſince the 
marriage-articles were ſettled. He mention- 
ed it, therefore, to Olivarez, and made him 
engage, the proxy ſhould not be demanded, till 
a wrirten promiſe was put into his hands 
that the Palatinate ſhould be reſtored. Of 
this he informed the king in a letter of the 
23d of November, wherein he told him, he 
hoped by Chriſtmaſs, he ſhould congratulate 
the prince, his fon, and the princeſs, his 
daughter, the one upon his marriage, the 
other upon the end of her ſufterings. 

It muſt be obſerved, the prince of Wales, 
before he left Spain, had uſed an artifice to 
gain time, knowing he could not break off 


the marriage without the King's conſent. Wilton, 
He had cauſed it to be inſerted in the proxy, 


that it ſhould remain in force only till Chriſt- 


maſs. He hoped the diſpenſation would not 


arrrive before that time, or if it came but 
a few days before, the proxy would be uſe- 
leſs. And, indeed, as the earl of Briſtol 
was not to deliver it till 10 days after the 
arrival of the diſpenſation at Madrid, if the 
10 days was after Chriſtmaſs-day, the proxy 
would be of no force, by vertue of the inſert- 
ed clauſe. But this precaution was not ſuffi- 
cient, becauſe the diſpenſation might happen 
to be at Madrid above 10 days before Chriſt- 
maſs. This obliged the prince and duke, at 
length, to diſcover their minds to the king. 


Whether James yielded to their reaſons, or, 


out of an exceſſive condeſcenſion for his ſon and 
favourite, would not grieve them by a denial, 
he wrote to the 1 of Briſtol the 13th of 
November, expreſly ordering him not to de- 
liver the proxy till after Chriſtmaſs; that is, 
when it was no longer valid. Moreover, he 


enjoined him not to diſcover this order to the 
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court of Spain till the very laſt. This letter 


was ſent to the carl by three ſeveral meſſen- 
gers, two by land, and one by ſea, tor fear of 


accidents. It came in a critical time, for the 
diſpenſation arrived at Madrid the beginning 
ot December, new ſtile, and the king's letter 
the 13th of November, old ftile. Upon the 
receit of the diſpenſation, Philip immediately 
ordered all the neceſſary preparations for the 
eſpouſals to be made. Bur when the ten days 
were expired, and the marriage was expected 
to be ſolemniſed, the earl of Briſtol notified 
to him the king his maſter's orders, not to 


deliver the proxy till after Chriſtmaſs. He 


eaſily perceived the king of England's inten- 
tion, ſince the proxy would then be invalid. 


That very day he ſent to the earl of Briſtol to 


demand no more audience, and gave com- 
mand that the Infanta ſhould be no longer 
called the princeſs of Wales, as ſhe had been 
ever ſince the arrival of the diſpenſation, and 


cauſed all preparations for the marriage to 
In the interim, to caſt all the blame 


ceaſe. 
on the king of England, he ſent the earl of 


| Briſtol on the 8h of January, 1624, a written 


promiſe, ſigned with his own hand, whereby 
he engaged to cauſe the Palatinate to be 
reſtored to the elector Palatine. This the 
carl of Briſtol, in the following reign, affirm- 
ed before the parliament in his defence. 
There is ſcarce an Engliſh hiſtorian but 
what aflures, the want of this reſtitution was 
the cauſc of the breach of the marriage, and 
that the carl of Briſtol having demanded it of 
his Catholick majeſty, as a condition without 
which the marriage could nor be accompliſhed, 
Philip coldly anſwered, © 'L he Palatinate was 


none of his to give, and the emperor might 


ce be applied to.” But this is directly contrary 
to the earl of Briſtol's own account, who, doubt- 
leſs, knew more of this affair than any other. 
The call of Clarendon took care not to ſpeak like 
the reſt. He contents himſelf with aſcribing the 
breach to ſome ſecret deſign of Buckingham. 
Ius ended the affair of the Spaniſh mar- 
riage, which had wholly employed king 


James for ſeven years. During all that time, 


he molt carneſtly ſollicited the concluſion of it, 


and, to ſucceed, ſcrupled not to ſacrifice the 
intereſts of his ſon-in-law, his own reputation, 


the religion he profeſſed, the good of his peo- 
ple, and the laws of his realm. But when, 
at laſt, it was juſt going to be concluded, he 
ſuddenly broke it off, tor reaſons which were 
never yer clearly known. It can only be a- 
ſcribed to his weakneſs for his favourite. The 
carl of Clarendon ſays poſitively, the king was 
compelled to it by the carl of Buckingham, 
e who, in breaking the marriage, reſumed the 
« ſame impetuoſity, he had indulged to him- 


c ſelf in debate of the journey into Spain.” 


He adds, © the king plainly found the prince 
* and duke were reſolved upon a breach, with 
“ or without his approbation, and that he 
de never forgave the duke what he had done, 
© but retained as ſharp a memory of it as his 
* nature could contain.” It is to be pre- 
ſumed, the carl of Clarendon was well ac- 
quainted with this affair, and the more, as he 


is not the only writer that intimates, the king 1623. 
had neither the power nor the courage to Wyo 


withſtand the prince and duke, who were 
ſtrictly united, ſince their journey to Spain. 
In the interim, for fear the earl of Briſtol 


ſhould by ſome means renew a treaty broken Annals. 
Clarendon. 


with ſo little reaſon, they cauſed him to be 
recalled. The king conſented the more readily 


to his return, as he ſaw no perſon in his court 


able to give him good counſels, to free him- 
ſelf from the ſlavery he was under, but the 
earl of Briſtol, who never yielded to Bucking- 
ham's hanghtineſs. This had drawn upon him 
the favourite's enmity to ſuch a degree, that 
ever after he was continually expoſed to his 
perſecutions, and the prince's indignation, 
who following Buckingham's ſuggeſtions, for- 


got nothing to ruin him, even when he had 


mounted the throne, tho' without being able 
to ſucceed. 


Since the return of the prince and duke, Clarendon. 


the king no longer ruled, all his affairs were 


managed by them, and he only executed their 


counſels. The king ſaw about him none he 
could truſt. All his officers, all his courtiers, were 
the duke's creatures, and the more attached 
to him, as they ſaw him ſtrictly united with 
the prince. In this ſituation, the king ſaw 


no other remedy, than to ſurrender himſelf 


cntirely to them, and do whatever they plea- 
ſed, whether he feared an increaſe of their 


boldneſs by reſiſtance, or waited for ſome fa- 


vourable opportunity to throw oft their yoke. 
Not only the breach of the marriage had been 
reſolved between them, but alſo a war with 
Spain, and the king durſt not contradi& 
them, notwithſtanding his averſion to arms. 
Their firſt project, was to demand for this 
war a benevolence of every ſubject ; nay, they 
made the king ſign an order to levy it. Baker 
ſays, in his Chronicle, he himſelf paid 50 l. 
on this occaſion ; but on a ſudden, the king, 
by advice of the prince; and Buckingham, 
gave over this project, and reſolved to call a 
parliament. That was indeed the moſt pro- 
per way to juſtfy the breach of the treaty with 
Spain, and to procure money, which he 
wanted extremely, 1 "af 1 50 

There was not one good Engliſhman but 
what had ever conſidered the Spaniſh match 
as very prejudicial to the kingdom. It was 
known in general, that the king, in favour of 
this marriage, had made large conceſſions 
with reſpect to religion, tho” the particulars, 


and eſpecially the ſecret articles, were known 


to very few. But the king's condeſcenſion to 
the Roman Catholicks, was a plain indication, 
the court of Spain had greatly prevailed with 
him. The duke of Buckingham not being 
ignorant of the people's averſion to the mar- 
riage, the breach whereof was not yet well 
known, doubted not to gain their affection, 
by cauling a parliament to be called, and de- 
claring himſelf the author of this happy 
breach, ſo paſſionately defired by all true 
Engliſhmen. To compaſs his ends, he ren-: 
dered himſelf popular, and affected to careſs 


both the Church and Statę-Puritans; nay, he 
conſulted with Dr. John Preſton, head of the 


| Puritan 


BOOK 
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1624. Puritan party, how the king might ſeiſe the * or otherwiſe than it is indeed. Give me 
yaw dean and chapter lands. Nothing could be * your free and faithful counſels in the matter WIS 


Project of 
2 match 
detween 
the prince 
and Hen- 
rietta Ma- 
ria of 
France. 
Annals. 


Kenſington, was, on ſome pretence, ſent to 
France, in order to ſound the court concern- 


which met the 19th o 


more proper to procure him the love of the * I propoſe, of which you have often heard, 
people, moſt of the clergy having rendered © the match of my ſon; wherein, as you may 
themſelves odious, by their zeal in maintain- know, I have ſpent much time with grea® 


* 

f 

© dinary nature) to ſend him to proſecute his 
marriage with Henrietta Maria, the king of © deſires in Spain; and for his more ſafety, 

© tent Buckingham (in whom J ever repoſed 

© moſt truſt of my perſon) with him, with 

* this command, * continually to be preſent 
with him, and never to leave him, till he 
third daughter of Henry IV. was the only = had returned again fately unto me.” Which 
he pertormed, tho? not with that efiect in 
the buſineſs that I expected, yet not alto- 
gether without profit; for it taught me this 
point of wiſdom, Qui verſatur in generali- 
bus, is eaſily deceived, and that gencrality 
brings nothing to good iflue ; but that be- 
tore any matter can be fully finiſhed, it muſt 
be brought to particulars ; for, when, as 1 
thought, the attair had been, before their 
going, produced to a narrow point, relying 
upon their general propoſitions, I found, 
when they came there, the matter proved 


cc 


the duke thereupon reſolved to break the 
marriage, the prince was going to conſummate 
with the Infanta. However this be, the king 
approving the project, Henry Rich, baron of 


ing this marriage; and before his departure, 
he was created earl of Holland. I ſhall ſpeak 


off; the generals giving them eaſy way to 
invade, and affording them means to avoid 
the eftecting of any thing “. | 


but muſt firſt ſee what pans in the parliament 
February. The king 
made a ſpeech to both houſes ſo different from 


c 
c 
c 
preſently of the ſucceſs of this negotiation ; to be ſo raw, as if it had never been treated 
4 
c 
c 


| thoſe to the two former parliaments, that ſuch —* Lhe particulars that paſſed in the treaty, 


oppoſite expreſſions could hardly be thought *© I mean not now to diſcover to you, the time 
to come from the mouth of the ſame prince, being too ſhort ; I refer you to Charles and 
if it was not known how great an aſcendant Buckingham, and the ſecretaries reports, 


Buckingham had over him, and how neceſſary who ſhall relate unto you all the particulars. 


| ſhould talk in this manner. As the ſpeech is 


will be glad to ſee it. | 


The king's 


 fpeech to 


the parlia- 


ment. 


Annals of the ſtate of my children; wherein I crave 


James J. 


it was to the favourite's deſigns, that the king And after that, Super totam materiam, I 
deſire your beſt aſſiſtance to adviſe me what 
is beſt and fitteſt for me to do, for the good 
of the common- wealth, and the advance 
ment of religion, and the good of my ſon, 
and my grandchildren of the Palatinate. And 
of our eſtate, I know you cannot be but ſen- 


not ſo long as the others, the reader, perhaps, 


c 
4 
c 
c 
| c 
My lords and Gentlemen, 115 0 
e 1 Have aſſembled you at this time, to im- 
L part to you a ſecret, and matter of as 
great importance, as can be to my ſtate, and in ours, and you ſhall be ſure to have your 
© ſhare in what miſery ſhall befal us; and, 
* therefore, I need to urge no other argument 
to you in this behalf, in offering me your 
* wiſcſt and ſureſt counſel and furtherance. 
© And I aflure you in the faith of a Chriſtian 
© king, that it is res integra, preſented unto 
0 
c 
c 


© your beſt and ſafeſt advice and counſel, ac- - 
© cording as the writ whereby you are aflem- 
© bled, imports, © That the king would ad- 
© viſe with you in matters concerning his 
« eſtate and dignity.” And as I have ever 
* endeavoured, by this and the like ways, to 
« procure and cheriſh the love of my people © way engaged, but remain free to follow 
towards me, ſo I do hope, and my hope is what ſhall be beſt adviſed. | 
exceeded by faith; for 1 fully now believe, © To plant is not ſufficient, unleſs like good 
that never any king was more beloved of © gardeners, you pluck up the weeds that will 
his people; whom as you, my lords and © choak your labours: And the greateit weeds 
gentlemen, do here repreſent, ſo would I © among you are jealouties, root them our. 
have you truly to repreſent all their loves to © For: my actions, 1 dare avow them before 
me; that in you, as in a true mirror or God; bur jealouſies are of a ſtrange depth. 
glaſs, I may perfectly behold it, and not as I am the husband, and you the wife, and 
in a falſe glaſs that repreſents it not at all, * ir is ſubje& to the wife to be jcalous of her 
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162 


ſible, conſidering that your welfare conſiſts 


you, and that I ſtand not bound, nor either 


*. All this can relate only . to the Palatinate, for the treaty of marriage was really concluded before the prince's 


voyage to Spain. Rapin. 
| | husband: 
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= 1624. husband: Let this be far from you. I can and the publick weal, and the good of me 
1 cteculy ſay, and will avouch ir before the ſeat * and my children. 

{1 of God and angels, that never king govern- 
ed with a purer, ſincerer, and more uncor- 
rupt heart, than 1 have done, far from all 
will and meaning of the leaſt error or imper- 


1624. 
* 


This ſpeech like the reſt made by the king His ſpeech 
to his parliament, was liable to many cenſures is cenſured. 
which reflected on his ſincerity. It could not Coke, 


E220 „ 
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fection of my reign. 

© It hath been talked of my remiſſneſs in 
maintenance of religion, and ſuſpicion of a 
toleration ; but as God ſhall judge me, I ne- 
ver thought nor meant, nor ever in word 


is true, that at times, for reaſons beſt known 


in execution, but did wink and connive at 
ſome things, which might have hindered 
more weighty affairs; but I never in all my 
treaties ever agreed to any thing to the over- 
throw and diſagreeing of thoſe laws, but had 
in all a chief preſervation of that truth which 
I have ever profeſſed : And as in that reſpe& 
I have a charitable conceit of you, I would 
have you have the like of me alſo, in which 
I did not tranſgreſs : For it is a good horſe- 
man's part, not always to uſe his ſpurs, and 
keep ſtrait the reins, but ſometime to uſe the 
ſpurs, and ſuffer the reins more remiſs ; ſo 
it is the part of a wiſe king, and my age and 


ſometime to quicken the laws with ſtreight 
executions, and at other times, upon juſt 
occaſions, to be more remiſs. And I would 
alſo remove from your thoughts all jealou- 


fringe any of your lawful liberties or privi- 
leges; but I proteſt before God, I ever in- 
tended you ſhould enjoy the fulneſs of all 
thoſe that former times give good warrant 
and teſtimony of, which, if need be, 1 will 
enlarge and amplify. 
Therefore I would 
in this place heretofore told you, as St. Paul 
did Timothy, avoid genealogies and curious 
queſtions, and nice querks and jerks of law, 
and idle innovations; and it you minitter 
me no juſt occaſion, I never yet was, nor e- 
ver ſhall be curious or captious to quarrel 
with you; but I defire you to avoid all 
doubts and hindrances, and to compoſe 
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found already, delays have proved dange- 
rous, and have bred diſtraction of this bu- 
ſineſs; and I would not have you by other 
occaſions to neglect or protcact it. God is 
my judge, I ſpeak it as a Chriſtian king, 
never any wayfaring man, that was in the 
deſerts of Arabia, and in danger of death 
for want of water to quench his thirſt, more 


ment, and bleſſing of your councils, that the 
© good iſſue of this may expiate and acquit the 
* fruitleſs iſſue of the former. And I pray 
© God, your counſels may advance religion, 


expreſſed any thing that ſavoured of it &. It 


to myſelf, I did not fo fully put thoſe laws 


experience in government hath informed me, 


ſies, that I might or ever did queſtion or in- 


have you, as I have 


yourſelves ſpeedily and quietly to this weigh- 
ty affair I have propoſed; for that I have 


deſired water, than I thirſt and deſire the 
good and comfortable ſucceſs of this parlia- 


be conceived that he really believed he was 
more beloved by his people than any of his 
predeceſſors, ſince no king hath ſo frequently 
quarrelled with his parliament, which ſurely 
is no proper way to gain the people's affection. 
Thoſe who were acquainted with the ſtate of 
affairs, thought it very ſtrange, the king ſhould 
tell the parliament, that at the prince's arri- 


val in Spain, the affair was ſo raw as if it had 


been never treated of, ſince he had already 


ſigned the marriage-articles, and as to the 
Palatinate, would not have it mentioned be- 
fore the marriage was accompliſhed. The 
ſame perſons could not forbear wondering, he 
ſhould take God to witneſs, he never ſo much 
as thought or intended to grant a toleration to 
the Papiſts, ſince it was one of the ſecret ar- 


ticles of the marriage, and ſince without being 


informed of ſuch an article, it was eaſy to 


perceive, Philip gave his filter to the prince of 


Wales, ſolely with that view. In fine, ſome 
malicious perſons obſerved, that when the king 
ſaid, he never intended to invade the people's 
liberties, the ſimile might very juſtly be appli- 
ed to him, which himſelf had uſed on another 
occaſion, of the perſon who took a man's 


purſe, aſſuring him he had no deſign to rob 


him. 


A few days after the king had delivered his Bueking- 
ſpeech, the two houſes reſolving upon a con- ham ex- 


ference, to examine the affair recommended 


plains the 


by the king, the prince and Buckingham came ye 


and informed them of all particulars. 


reaſons of 
After the breach 


the prince had ſaid a few words, the duke of of the 


Buckingham began and made a long ſpeech, arr. 
which he divided into {1x heads, under colour 2 
of more clearly explaining the affair, but in 


reality to confound ir, and conceal the mu- 


A 


Bu, 
15 


mals. 


tual coherence of the particulars he was to re- 


late. Under the firſt head, he ſet forth the 


motives of the prince's journey to Spain. In 


the ſecond, he ſpoke of the treaty of the mar- 


riage apart by itſelf. In the third, he joined 
together the two affairs of the marriage and 
the Palatinate. In the fourth, he declared the 
reaſons of the prince's return. In the fifth, 
he informed the parliament of his majeſty's 
ſubſequent proceedings in the affairs of the 


managt and Palatinate ſince the prince's re- 


turn. In the ſixth and laſt, he ſtated the que- 


ſtion, wherein both houſes were to offer to his 


majeſty their advice and council. Whilſt he 
was ſpeaking, he turned, at the end of every 


point, to the prince, asking him whether 


what he was ſaying was not true, to which 
the prince did not fail ro anſwer, “ Yes, it is 
ce true,” or to the like effect. The intent of 
this whole ſpeech was to ſhew, the king had 
been unadviſedly engaged in the treaty of the 


* The archbiſhop's letter to the king, and the council's declaration to the 8 aniſh ambaſſadors, not to mention the 
marriage articles, publick and 22 evidently ſhew the contrary. But the e wy this hole to creep out at here, 


that he conſidered what he ha 


Penalties, and not as a real toleration. Rapin. 


done, and what he intended to do for the Catho 


ks, only ' as a ſuſpenſion of the 


marriage, 


Boer XYIEL--: 


1634. marriage, by the falſe hopes given him by the 
carb of Briſtol; that the court of Spain never 


intended this marriage, much leſs the reſtitu- 
tion of the Palatinate, tho? the earl of Briſtol 
aſſured the contrary; that the prince had been 
ill uſed in Spain, and much preſſed to turn 
Catholick; in a word, he intimated that the 
earl of Briſtol was only to blame, who had 


abuſed his majeſty's confidence. Nothing is 


more eaſy than to accuſe an abſent perſon. It 
is only concealing what makes for him, giving 
an ill turn to his moſt innocent actions, ag- 
gravating the faults he may have committed, 
and loading him with erimes he is not Run 
of. This is preciſely what the duke of Buck- 
ingham did in reſpect of the earl of Briſtol, 
with the prince”s approbation and aid. This 
is ſo ttue, that two years after, the prince be- 
ing in the throne, and having himſelf accuſed 
the earl of high treaſon, the earl in his de- 
fence to the parliament, gave a quite different 


narrative of the Spaniſh negotiation from that 


of. the: duke of Buckingham. He proved what 


| he faid by unexceptionable papers, and defied 


The par- 


lament 
applaud 


e duke. 


Wilſon. 
Annals. 


the duke to anſwer them. He not only at- 
firmed, that the duke's whole narration was 
falſe, but alſo impeached him in form, and 
gave in his impeachment to the houſe of 
lords, which remained unanſwered. This is 
ſufficient to ſhew the falſeneſs of the duke of 


Buckingham's narrative. So, I think it need- 


lefs to enlarge any more upon this ſubject. 
The duke of Buckingham's ſpeech was re- 
ceived however with applauſe, for ſeveral rea- 
ſons. Firſt, he had made a party in the two 
houſes. Secondly, he had prevented the con- 
fammation of the marriage in Spain, which 
was we! grateful to the nation and parlia- 
ment. In the third place, he had brought 


home the prince, contrary to all expectation, 


and ſo removed the juſt fears of the Engliſh. 
Finally, the duke of Buckingham's narrative 


being arreſted by the prince himſelf, it could 


The Spa- 


niſh am- 
baſſador 


complains 


of the 
duke. 
Annals. 


not be thought falſe. As the publick was not 
informed of the ſecret circumſtances of the ne- 
gotiation, it is no wonder the parliament 


ſhould believe what they were told by the 


king, prince and duke; but afterwards, when 
all was diſcovered, people were of another fen- 
timent. | 

The Spaniſh ambaſſador being informed of 
what paſſed at the conference between the two 
houſes, demanded an audience of the king, 
and boldly complained, that the duke had 
reflected on the king of Spain's honour; add- 
ing, if a ſubject of his maſter had ſpoken thus 
of the king of England, it would coſt him his 
head. Probably, the ambaſſador hath been 
miſ- inſormed, ſince the duke had not uſed any 
offenſive expreſſions againſt the king of Spain. 
He had only inſinuated, that Philip's inten- 
tion was always to amuſe the king and prince. 
As the duke of Buckingham was now the par- 


liament's favourite, as well as the king's and 


The Reign of ] A MES I. 
duke for his faithful relation atteſted by the 1624. 
prince. The king was ſo pleaſed with this wa 


addreſs, that he went and thanked the two 
houſes in a ſpeech, where he forgot not to 
proclaim the praiſes of his favourite. He faid, 
he could nor doubt the truth of his narrative, 
becauſe he made the ſame to himſelf at his re- 
turn from Spain. But the king muſt have 
been wilfully blind not to ſee the falſeneſs of 
the duke's relation, or been ſtrangely kept un- 


der by the favourite, if he was made to atteſt 


333 


before the parliament what he knew to be 


falſe. 


The parliament was extremely pleaſed to ſee The par- 


the king diſpoſed to break the Spaniſh match, liament 


not knowing, or feigning not to know, it was _ the 
really broken, by the affront put upon the prebt the 


king of Spain. But the king having affirmed, Spaniſh 
it was yet res integra, the two houſes could match. 


not ſay otherwife. So forgetting all former Wilſon: 


occaſions of diſcontent, and applying them- 
ſelves wholly to the affair propoſed by the 
king, they jointly preſented an addreſs to his 
majeſty, to adviſe him to diſcontinue the trea- 
ty, begun with Spain, as well for the reſtitu- 
tion ot the Palatinate as for the marriage. 
They grounded their advice upon four princi- 
pal reaſons; the firſt was, that in the begin- 
ning of the treaty, the Spaniards inſiſted only 
upon liberty of conſcience to the Infanta and 
her family, with the free exerciſe of their re- 
ligion; but that aſterwards, taking advantage 
of the prince's being in their power, they im- 
portuned a general toleration, contrary to the 
uſage of other Catholick princes in the like 
treaties. That beſides, the Popiſh faction had 
increaſed to ſuch a degree, during the nego- 
tiation, that there was no way to ſuppreſs 
them as long as the treaty continued. 

The ſecond reaſon was, that, during the 
treaty, the Proteſtant party in Germany was 
oppreſſed, and the Palarinate invaded ; that 
rhe Spaniards had deluded the king, and of- 
tered indignity to the prince, by importuning 
him to change his religion, contrary to the 


nnals. 


law of hoſpitality and the privilege of princes. 


The third was grounded upon the inſinceri- 


ty of the Spaniards, as well in the former over- 


ture of marriage for the late prince Henry as 
in this; upon the ſcornſul propoſit ion made 
to the king, of the prince's turning Catholick ; 
and upon the deceit uſed in the treaty of 
Bruſſels, the ſole end whereof was to cauſe 
Heidelberg to be raken. | f 

Laſtly, the parliament added as a fourth 
reaſon, the tranſlation of the electorate to the 
duke of Bavaria; the king of Spain's letter to 
Conde Olivarez, with the Conde's anſwer, 
which plainly imported, that the Spaniards 
never intended to accompliſh the marriage; 
the ſhift deviſed by a junto of divines, to ſend 
home the prince withour the lady. 


All theſe reaſons were ſo many indire& re- The k 
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proaches to the king tor ſuftering himſelf to be er ie 

ſo long amuſed ; but his majeſty, feigning not the breach, 

to perceive it, came to the parliament, and and de- 

made a ſpeech to ſhew he could not break off nd 

the treaties, without knowing how to main- v 
P pp pP tain 


prince's, both houſes openly took his part, and 
preſented an addreſs to his majeſty, declaring, 
the duke had ſaid nothing which could give 


offence to the king of Spain, and thanked the 
Vor. II. | | 
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The com- 


mons offer 


the king 


money. 


Wilſon 


Annals. 
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1624. tala the war which would unavoidably follow, 


fiance the Palatinate was to be recovered by 
arms. He declared therefore, it they thought 
proper to engage in a war wih Spain, he 
would readily conſent, the ſupply to be grant- 
ed ſhould be managed by commiiſioners ap- 
pointed by the parliament. Moreover, he 
promiſed the two houſes, he would not make a 
peace without their advice. He concluded 
with ſaying ; I am ſo deſirous to forget all 
« rents in former pat liaments, that it ſhall not 
be my default, if J am not in love with par- 
„ laments, and call them often, and deſire to 
« end my lite in that entercourſe between me 
and my people, for the making of good 
laws, reforming of ſuch abuſes as I cannot 
be well informed of but in parliament, and 


cc 
ic 
cc 


cc 


* common-wealth.” | 
Hoy different is this ſpeech from thoſe the 
king made to former parliaments! But the 
king's thoughts are not ſo viſible in theſe ex- 
pretfions as the duke of Buckingham's policy, 
who, after breaking the prince's marriage, had 
a mind to puſh his point, and proclaim war 
with Spain. Jo ſuccced, a parliament muſt 
be called, and to gain their aftection, the king 
mult talk after this manner. | 

Some days after, the commons preſented an 


addreſs to the king, offering to grant him three | 


entire ſubſidies, and three fiſteenths, upon his 
publick declaration for diſſolving the treaties 
of the marriage and the Palatinate. But they 
took him at his word, concerning his offer that 
the money ſhould be diſpoſed of by commiſ- 
ſioners of their own chufing. The king thank- 
ed them for their affectionate expreſſions, and 


told them, he was reſol\c« for the future ſolely 
to confide in his parliament ; after which, he 


diſpatched a meſſenger to the court of Spain, 


with his latt reſolution to break off the treaty. - 


But upon notice that a ſharp petition againſt 
the Popiſh recuſants framed by the commons, 
was going to be preſented to him, he wrote the 


following letter with his own hand to ſecretary 


Conway. 


« I Doubt not but you have heard what a 
c 


ſtinging petition againſt the Papiſts the 


© lower-houſc have ſent to the higher-houſe 
this day, that they may jointly preſent it 


© unto me. You know my firm reſolution, not 


ro make this a war of religion ; and ſeeing I 
would be loth to be cony-catched by my 
people, I pray you ſtay the poſt that is going 
to Spain, till I meet with my ſon, who will 
be here to morrow morniug. Do it upon 
pretext of ſome more letters ye are to ſend 
© by hin; and if he ſhould be gone, haſten 
after him to ſtay him upon ſome ſuch 
< pretext; and let none living know of this, 
© as you love me; and before two in the after- 
noon to morrow, you ſhall without fail hear 
from me. Farewel. 


c 
1 
« 
c 


. 


A 


Probably, the king imagined, the parlia- 
ment in this petition would have demanded 
things he had no intention to grant; and, 
therefore, for fear of being forced to diſſolve 


maintaining the good government of the 


the parliamer :, he would not haſten the rup- 162 4. 
ture with Spain. But afterwards, being told . 
the petition contained nothing of what he 


dreaded, he ſuffered the meſſenger to depart, 


As ſoon as the people knew the breach with The peo- 
Spain was refolved, the whole city of London ple expreſs 


ſhone with bonfires, which denoted the pub- rv 
at the 
breach of 
the match. 


lick diilike of the Spaniſh match, and the dan- 
ger to which religion had been expoſed. It 


was not yet known, that another and no leſs Coke. 


dangerous marriage was now treating in 
France. | | 
The petition, preſented to his majeſty by 
both houſes, contained the ſeven following 
articles : | 


I. That all Jeſuits and ſeminary prieſts The per 


may be commanded forthwith to depart out 
ther again, upon peril of the ſevereſt penalty 
of the laws now in force againſt them. 
II. That his majeſty would be pleaſed to 
give charge to the juſtices of the peace, that 
they take from all Popiſh recuſants all ſuch 
rmour, gun-powder and munition of. any 
kind, as any of them have. 
© HI. That all Popiſh recuſants be com- 
manded forthwith to retire themſelves from 
or about London, to their ſeveral dwellings, 
or places by the laws appointed, and there 


c 


dwelling places; and for that purpoſe to diſ- 
charge all by-paſt licenſes granted unto them; 
and that they preſume not any time there- 
after to repair to London, or within 10 miles 
of London, or to the king's court, or to the 
pi inces court whereſoever. | 

© IV. That his majeſty would forbid and re- 
* ſtrain the great reſort of his own ſubjeQs, 


for the hearing of maſs, to the houſes of fo- 
* 1eign ambaſſadors. 


diſcharge Popiſh recuſants from thoſe places 
of truſt, as lords lieutenants, juſtices of 
peace, &c. by which they have that power in 
the country where they live as is not fit to be 
put into the hands of perſons ſo affected. 
VI. That his majeſty would be pleaſed ge- 


judges, juitices, &c. may be commanded to 
to do their duty therein. 

VII. That ſeeing they were happily deli- 
vered from that danger which the treaties 


* England, his majeſty would be pleaſed to 
engage his royal word, that upon no occaſi- 
on of marriage or treaty, or other requeſt in 
that behalf from any foreign prince or ſtate 
whatſoever, he will rake off, or ſlaken the ex- 


ecution of the laws againſt the Popiſh recu- 
* ſants. 


c 
c 
0 
c 


4 


To which petition his majeſty returned this 


anſwer. 


My lords and gentlemen of both houſes, 


c I Cannot but commend your zeal in offet- he kingꝰ 
c 


tion of 


of rhe realm, and not to return or come hi- both hou- 
ſes to the 


king. 
Annals. 


to remain confined within five miles of their 


V. That his majeſty would be pleaſed to 


nerally to put the laws in due execution a- 
gainſt Popiſh recuſants; and that all his 


with Spain would certainly have drawn upon 


ing this petition to me; yet on the other anſwer. 
ſide, I cannot but hold myſelf unfortunate, Wilſon. 


that 
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martyrum eſt ſemen eceleſiæ. 

Now, my lords and gentlemen, for your 
petition, I will not only grant the ſubſtance 
of what you crave, but add ſomewhat more 
of my own; for the two treaties being al- 
ready annulled, (as I have declared them 
to be) it neceſlarily follows of itſelf, that 


4 1624. that I ſhould be thought to need a ſpur to do © how it may be beſt reformed. It is true 1624. 
Y WAY © that which my conſcience and duty binds me © that the houſes of ambaſſadors are privileg- www 
2 © unto. What religion I am of, my books do © ed places; and tho? they cannot take them 
Z declare, my profeſſion and behaviour doth *© out of their houſes, yet the lord mayor, and 
: © ſhew; and I hope in God I ſhall never live © Mr. Recorder of London, may take ſome of 
5 © to be thought otherwiſe ; ſurely I ſhall never © them as they come from thence, and make 
z «© deſerve it; and for my part, I wiſh it may © them examples: Another point I will add 
5 © be wtitten in marble, and remain to poſteri- © concerning the education of their children, of 
A © ty as a mark upon me, when J ſhall ſwerve © which J have had a principal care, as the lord 
E © from my religion; for he that doth diſſemble of Canterbury, and the biſhop of Wincheſter, 
1 © with God, is not to be truſted with men. and other lords of my council can bear me 
2 My lords, for my part I proteſt before God, * witneſs, with whom I have adviſed about 
. © that my heart hath bled when J have heard © this huſineſs; for in good faith it is a ſhame, 
4 © of the encreaſe of Popery ; God is my judge, © their children ſhonld be bred here as if they 
4 © it hath been ſuch a great grief to me, that © were at Rome. So I do grant not only your 
I © it hath been as thorns in my eyes, and pricks © deſire, but more. I am ſorry I was not the 
J in my ſides; and fo far have I been, and © firſt mover of it to yon, but had you not 
I '© ſhall be from turning another way. And, © done it, I would have done it myſelf. 
E © my lords and gentlemen, you ſhall be my Nov for the ſecond part of your petition, 
. «© confeffors, that one way or other it hath © you have here given me the beſt advice in 
L © been my deſire to hinder the growth of Po- © the world; for it is againſt the rule of 
3 © pery ; and I could not be an honeſt man it © wiſdom, that a king ſhould ſuffer any of 
© ] ſhould have done otherwiſe. And this I his ſubjects to tranſgreſs the laws, by the 
© may fay farther, that if I be not a martyr, © interceſſion of other princes; and, therefore, 
] am ſure I am a confeſſor; and in ſome * aflure yourſelves, that (by the grace of God) 
« ſenſe I may be called a martyr, as in the © I will be careful that no ſuch conditions be 
« ſcripture Iſaac was perſecuted by Iſhmael by © foiſted in upon any other treaty whatſoever; 
© mocking words; for never king ſuffered © for it is fit my ſubjects thould ſtand and fall 
© more ill tongues than I have done, and Iam © to their own laws.“ i 2 
* ſure for no cauſe ; yet I have been far from 
« perſecution ; for I have ever thought that no What a happy harmony is here between the 
«* way more encreaſed any religion than perſe- the king and his parliament ! Nothing can be 
© eutlon ; according to that ſaying, Sanguis more affable, more obliging than this anſwer, 
* 


and the free and eaſy manner wherewith he 
came into the meaſures of the two houſes. To 
render their happineſs complete, nothing was 
wanting, but the performance of the king's 
promiſes, which, how carefully he obſerved, 
will preſently appear. | En 
The king had artfully avoided to anſwer the 


g : 8 : L 23 The pars 
which you deſire, and therefore it needs no two principal articles of the petition, viz. the e 


IIId and Vth, where the parliament required, preſents to 
that all Papiſts ſhould be removed from Lon- the king a 
don and the court, and diſcharged from all uſt of the 


places of truſt. Had he conſented to theſe two _ FM 


on, (which I am ready to do) that all Jeſuits 
and prieſts do depart by a day; but it can- 
not be as you defire by our proclamation, to 


c 

o 

< 

c 

c 

c 

© more; but that I do declare by proclamati- 
$50 

c 

[4 

c 

c 


be out of all my dominions ; for a procla- 
mation here extends but to this kingdom. 

This I will do and more, I will command 
all my judges when they go their circwrs to 
keep the ſame courſes, for putting all the 
laws in execution againſt recuſants, as they 
were wont to do before theſe treaties, for the 
laws are {till in force, and were never diſpen- 
ſed with by me: God is my judge, they were 
never intended by me; but as I told you in 
the beginning of the parliament, you mutt 
give me leave, as a good horſeman, ſome- 
times to uſe the reins, and not always to uſe 
the ſpurs: So now there needs nothing but 
my decleration for the diſarming of them; 
that is ready done by the laws, and ſhall be 
done as you defired; and more, I will take 
order for the ſhameful diſorder of the reſort- 
ing of my ſubje&s to all foreign ambaſſa- 
dors ; for this I will adviſe with my council 


87 0 Bo 
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requeſts, the face of the court would have Wilſon. 


been entirely changed. The dake of Bucking- 
ham's mother, who, by her ſon's means, diſ- 
poſed of all the offices, muſt have been remo- 
ved. His ducheſs would alſo have been of this 
number, as well as one of the ſecretaries of 
ſtate, with many others who had conſiderable 

laces at court, and in the country“. The 

ing's ſilence on this head, cauſed the parlia- 
ment to draw a liſt of 57 Popiſh lords and 
knights, who were in publick offices, and pre- 
ſent ir to the king ; but ir does not appear 
that he took much notice of it. As it nearly 
concerned the duke of Buckingham, very pro- 
bably, he hindered the king from giving the 
parliament any ſatisfaction in this point, and 
the houſes did not much inſiſt upon it, that 
they might not too openly offend a lord, whoſe 


credit was ſo great both with the king and 
prince. 


This obſervation is built upon our author's miſtake, in imagining the petition containing the ſeven articles, was 
r to the king; whereas it was new modelled, and the Id and Vth articles left out. So it is no wonder the 
ing Mould not take notice of them in his ſpeech. The petition, as it was preſented to the king, is to be ſeen in 


Wilſon. 


But 
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1624. 


The HISTORY 


But tho no Engliſhman dared to attack the 


Wa favourite directly, a foreigner, however, un- 


The Spa- 
niſh am- 


privately 
informs 
againſt 
Bucking- 


king. 
Ruſhw. 


Hacker. 


baſſador - 


ham to the 


a ᷣ W W W 
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dertook to ruin him in the king's favour, 
viz. the marqueſs of Inoioſa, the Spaniſh am- 
baſſador, who being enraged at the unworthy 
manner of the duke's breaking oft the marri- 


age, burned with deſire to revenge the king 


his maſter and the Infanta. One day, as the 
king had few about him, he took an opportu- 
nity to give him a paper, with a wink to con- 
ceal it. The king put it into his pocket, and with- 
drew to his cloſet to read it. He was exceed- 
ingly ſurpriſed to ſee the following particulars. 


© ]. That he was kept from all faithful ſer- 


vants, that would intorm him, by the mi- 
{ters of the prince and duke, and was a pri- 
ſoner as much as king John of France in 
England, or king Francis at Madrid, and 
could not be ſpoken with, but before ſuch as 
watched him. | 

II. That there was a ſtrong and violent 
© machinarion in hand, which had turned the 
prince, a molt obedient ſon, to a quite con- 
trary courſe to his majeſty's intentions. 
III. That the counſel began laſt ſummer 
at Madrid, but was lately reſolved on in 
Eagland, to reſtrain his majeſty from the 
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doms ; and that the prince and duke had 
deſigned ſuch commiſſioners under them- 
ſelves, as ſhould intend great affairs, and 
the publick good. | 


A A aA & aA 8 3a 


© IV. That this ſhould be effected by be- 


ginning of a war, and keeping ſome com- 
panies on foot in this land, whereby to con- 
ſtrain his majeſty to yicld to any thing, 
chiefly being brought into ſtraits for want of 
monies to pay the ſoldiers. 

V. That the prince and duke's encloſing 
his majeſty from the ſaid ambaſladors, and 
others of his own loyal people, that they 
might not come near him in private, did 
argue in them a fear and diſtruſt of a good 
_ conſcience. 

© VI. That the emiſſaries of the duke had 
brought his majeſty into contempt with the 
potent men of this realm, traducing him for 
ſlothful and unactive, for addiction to an 
inglorious peace, while the inheritance of 
his daughter and her children is in the hands 
of his foes; and this appeared by a letter 
which the duke had wrote into Holland and 
they had intercepted. 

© VIE. That his majeſty's honour, nay, his 


K M M a ®> 


den diſſolution of the parliament. 

VIII. They loaded the duke with ſundry 
miſdemeanors in Spain, and his violent op- 
poſition to the match. 

IX. That the duke had divulged the king's 
ſecrets, and the cloſe deſigns between his 
majeſty and their maſter, king Philip, about 
the ſtates of Holland, and their provinces, 
and laboured to put his majeſty out of the 
good opinion of the Hollanders. 

* X. That the duke was guilty of moſt cor- 


rupt dealing with the ambaſſadors of divers 
princes. | 


A 


ſtro, a Spaniſh Jeſuit. It is not known what 


exerciſe of the government of his king- 


crown and ſafety, did depend upon a ſud- 


© XL. That all theſe things were carried on 1624. 
in the parliament with an head- ſtrong vio- Wye 
© lence, and that the duke was the cauſe of it, 
© who courted them only that were of troubled 
© humours. | 

XII. That ſuch bitterneſs and ignominies 
© were vented in parliament againſt the king 
© of Spain, as were againſt all good manners 
and honour of rhe Engliſh nation. 

© XII. That the Puritans (of whom the 
duke was head) did wiſh they could bring 
© it about, that the ſucceſſion of the king- 
dom might come to the prince Palatine and 

© his children, in right of the lady Eliza- 
© beth.” . 

In a poſtſcript, the paper prayed the king, 
that the ſecretary to the marqueſs Inoioſa, 
might be brought to the king, when the 
prince and duh were fitting in the lords 


| houſe, to ſatisfy ſuch doubts as the king might 


raiſe. . | 
The king talked with the ſecretary, and The king 


. , Eo , . entertains 
diſcourſed likewiſe in private with Padre Mae- ſirang fu 


icions a- 
theſe men told him; but the king was per- gainſt the 


ceived, after theſe converſations, to grow very prince and 
melancholy, and his temper to be entirely al- duke. 
tered. He affected, in ſpeaking to the prince 

and duke, to uſe broken and myſterious ex- 
preſſions, which ſhewed that ſomething lay 
heavy upon his mind; at laſt, the king going 

one day to Windſor, and taking coach at St. 
James's, ordered the duke on ſome flight 
pretence, to ſtay behind. Then the duke no 
longer doubting his diſgrace, beſought him for 
God's ſake, to tell him what was laid to his 
charge. The king only anſwered, he was the 
unhappieſt man a live, to be forſaken of thoſe 
who were moſt dear to him, and taking the 
prince his ſon with him, left Buckingham at 
London. The duke retired to his own houſe, 
overwhelmed with grief, and thinking himſelf 
irrecoverably ruined ; but by the advice of the 


| lord-keeper Williams, he went immediately 


to Windſor, where he found means to re- 
move the king's ſuſpicions ; at leaſt, the king 
feigned to be cured of them. But the carl of 
Clarendon confirms in his Hiſtory, what is 
aſſured by others, that the duke had entire- 
ly loſt the King's favour. In the interim, 
James was naturally ſo timorous, that, inſtead 
of freeing himſelf from a favourite, whom he 
might eaſily have diſcarded, he gave himſelf 
up more and more to him, ſo apprehenſive 
was he of his union with the prince. He im- 
patiently expected the earl of Briſtol's arrival, 
to uſe his advice; but means were found to 
prevent him from declaring his mind to him, 
and even of ſpeaking to him. 

Before the parliament broke np, the king The prince 
received a freſh mortification from the prince and duke 
and duke. Whilſt they were in Spain, Lionel cauſe the 
Cranfield, lord-treaſwrer, lately created earl treaſurer 
of Middleſex, having the courage to retuſe wy 
them ſometimes the exorbitant ſums they de- bite of 
manded, they reſolved to ruin him at their the king. 
return. They made uſe for that purpoſe of Clarendon: 
their credit with the parliament, and ry 

im 
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1624. him to be accuſed by their creature, of 
WJ miſmanagement in the diſcharge of his office. 
The king knowing this came from them, 


delired them for God's ſake; to uſe their 
intereſt with the two houſes to drop the im- 


peachment; but they remained inflexib:e and 
unmoved at all the king's intreaties. So the 
ford-treaſurer was condemned in a fine of 
50,900 pounds, and declared uncapable of ever 
litting in the houſe of peers. All the hiſtori- 
aus agree, he did not deſerve ſo rigorous a 
treatment; but the duke, who had raiſed him 
from the duſt, had a mind to ſhew he was 
powerful enough to reduce him to his primi- 
tive ſtate, for an example to all who ſhould 
dare to reſiſt him. After this, it muſt not be 


thought ſtrange, if the king, when he ſpoke 


to this parliament, appeared ſo different from 
what he was with reſpect to the two former. 
Not that he had changed his ſentiments and 
max ims, but durſt not do any thing without 
the direction of the prince and duke, who 
had formed projects to which a parliament 
was neceflary. The earl of Clarendon affirms, 
the King was extremely ſurpriſed in the begin- 
ning of this parliament, when he was informed 
of the contents of the duke of Buckingham's 
narration, concerning the treaty of marriage; 
a narration, ſays that famous hiſtorian, which, 
for the moſt part, the king himſelf knew to 
be untrue. In the interim, he had the weak- 
nefs, as I ſaid, to atteſt the truth of it, and 
to aſſure, the duke had ſaid the ſame things 
to him. There cannot be a clearer evidence 
of his ſubjection to the prince and favourite. 
He isforced Here is alſo another remarkable proof of 
to turn the the King's weakneſs or fears. He ſaw no re- 
earl of medy but in the earl of Briſtol's councils, 
Eriſtol out . . 125 | 
of favour, Whoſe return he impatiently expected; and 
Clarendon, yet, no ſooner was this lord arrived in Eng- 
land, but the king was conſtrained to ſend 
him expreſs orders at Dover, not to come to 


court, but remain at his own houſe till he had 


anſwered certain queſtions, which ſhould be 


put to him by ſome of the council. The par- 


liament being prorogued ſoon after, the carl 
frequently wrote to the king, to deſire he 


might be examined. The king wiſhed it; but 
it was not the prince's or Buckingham's intereſt, 
who {till found freſh excuſes to defer the exami- 


nation. The earl was, however, examined, at 
laſt, after much ſollicitation, and returned ſuch 
anſwers, that his examiners could not help 
declaring, his conduct was unblameable. Bur 
this could not procure him his liberty or ad- 
mittance into the King's preſence. 
time after, the duke ſent him word, he was 
much miſtaken, if he imagined his anſwers 
were ſatisfactory to the King, the prince, or 
to him the duke ; bur his only way to come 
into favour again, was to make the confeſſion 
he had ſent him. The earl refuſed ir, and the 
King told Buckingham, it was horrible tyranny 
to make an innocent perſon confeſs faults, of 
which he was nat guilty. Notwithſtanding 
all this, it was not in his power to ſpeak with 


the carl, becauſe the prince and duke did not 


think it proper. 
Ihe parliament being prorogued, it was 
Vol. II. 
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ambaſſadors repairing to Compiegne, where 


claim, who expected a very different treat- tholicks 


Some 


7 
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neceſſary to think of the war. The aid granted 15 

the king was very conſiderable. It was com- Y 

puted that with this money he might ſend 

25000 men into the Palatinate, under the com- 

mand of an Engliſh general. But the court. 

had already taken other meaſures. Six 1huu- Fg King 
2 | ITE ; TENCS 6030 

ſand men only were, therefore, ſent into Hol- nen into 

land, to ſerve in the army of the ſtates, under Holland. 

the command of the prince ot Orange, and Wilſon. 

other troops were levied for eount Mansfeldt, 

who was, during the winter, to open himſelf a 

paſſage into the Palatinate. : 

In the interim, Henry Rich, earl of Hol- Treaty of 
land, who had been diſpatched into France, che prince's 
having ſent word that Lewis XIII. was in- unh 
clined to liſten to the overture of a marriage ;jenrietts 
between the prince of Wales and his fitter, tlic of France. 
princeſs Henrietta Maria, the king appointed DuChene: 
James Hay, earl of Carlifle, to go and nego- 
riate the affair jointly with him. The two 
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the court of France was, commiſſionets were 
nomivated to treat with them, of whom the | 
marqueſs de la Vieuville, ſuper- inten dent of 2 
the Finances, was the firſt. The conferences | 
began a few days after the prorogation of the 
parliament, when the King, according to his 
promiſe, was putting the laws in cxecution 
againſt Popiſh recufants, particularly againſt 
friers and prieſts, ſome of whom were thrown 
into priſon. „ 

This ſeverity cauſed the Catholicks to ex- The Ca- 


ment a few months before. They could not complain 
forbear complaining, chat whereas the nego- rfl 5 
riation of the Spaniſh match had procured o 
them great eaſe, this with France ſeemed on 

the contrary to ſerve only to encreaſe their 
miſeries. Several wrote to France in that 
ſtrain, intimating they had nothing to truſt 

to but the piety, zeal, and protection of Lewis. 
Among others, a Scotch Franciſcan wrote up- 

on this ſubject to Hugo, Archbiſhop of Am- 
bran, who had been general of the Order, 
and to whom he was known. The archbiſhop 
ſhewed the letter to the king, and aggravated 

the ſufferings of the Engliſh Catholicks, who 
expected relief only from his interceſſion. The 
king of France had already done his utmoſt 

to pacify the Engliſh Catholicks, aſſuring 
them by Tilliers, his ambaſſador at London, 
that he would not forget them; but their re- 
peated complaints obliged him, at length, to 
take ſome ſteps in their favour, and the rather, 

as he was afraid, they would obſtruct the pope's 
diſpenſation, which would ſoon be wanted. He 
reſolved, therefore, to ſend to James a ſecret 
agent to intercede for the Catholicks, and choſe 

for that purpoſe the archbiſhop of Ambrun, 
who came to London in diſguiſe, and paſſed 

for a counſellor of the parliament of Greno- 
ble. At his arrival, he waited upon Bucking- 
ham, who ſeemed very much-inclined to coun- 
tenance his negotiation. The counteſs of 
Buckingham, the duke's mother, the earl of 
Ruins and ſome other Catholicks, did the 
archbiſhop great ſervices, and acquainted him 
wich many things neceſſary to be known, in 
order to ſucceed in his deſigns. The king 
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1624. being informed that the archbiſhop deſired 
Wy > to ſpeak with him, ſent for him to Royſton, 
where he then was, confined to his bed with 
the gout. The archbiſhop's firſt conference 
with the king was followed by the releaſe of 
{everal Popith recuſants, impriſoned ſince the 
parliament's petition, Moreover, the king 
gave the archbiſhop leave to adminiſter con- 
firmation in the French ambaſſador's houle, to 
all that ſhould apply for it. This was done in 
ſo publick a manner, that not only the houſe, 
but the ſtreet itſelf, was crowded with peo- 
ple. If the archbiſhop's own Narrative may be 
credited, he confirmed above 10,000 Nene, 
which ſeems to me a little exaggerated. How- 
ever this be, the number muſt have been great, 
ſince the magiſtrates of London complained 
of it to the king, who owned it was done 
with his leave; and yet he had very lately 
told the parliament, it was a ſhame to ſuffer 

ſuch crowds of Papiſts at ambaſſadors houſes. 
Conferen- From that time, the king had ſeveral con- 
_— _ ferences with this prelate, and one day as he 
king and Was expreſſing his earneſt deſire to live 1n ſtrict 
the arch- union with the king of France, the archbiſhop 
biſhop of took occalion to tell him, that one of the beſt 
OO means to that end, was to grant a full tolera- 
Me? tion to the Catholicks. Whereupon the king 
* ſqueezing him by the hand, faid theſe words 
to him; © I perceive you are the man ſent 
ct me from God, to whom I may freely open 
« my mind; adding, © he had always a 
« good opinion of the Catholick religion, and 
ce for it had often been in danger ot aſlaſſina- 
« tion during his minority. He intended to 
« grant a full toleration to the Catholicks ; and 
c jn order to ſucceed, meant to cauſe an aſ- 
« ſembly of divines, as well foreign as Engliſh, 
c to be held, and therein to be decided, that 
« it was neceſſary to grant an univerſal liberty 
cc of conſcience ; and he had already caſt his 
« eyes on the Englith divines to be ſent thi- 
© ther. If the aſſembly could not be held at 
© Dover, he would agree it ſhould be at Bou- 
c logne, as ſoon as his ſon's marriage ſecured 
© him the aſſiſtance of France. He thought 
proper that the archbiſhop ſhould now re- 


« pope, the other for the king of France, 
« wherein his project thould be more fully 
« explained. He would alſo give him a me- 
« morial on the ſame ſubject, that being arm- 
« cd with theſe two papers, he might go and 
« negotiate at Rome with the pope, for whom 
ce he had a very great reſpect, being obliged 
<« to him for a copy of verſes he had formerly 
« {when cardinal | made upon the queen, his 
cc mother, and the houſe of Stuart.” At the ſame 
time he ſhewed the verſes to the archbiſhop, 
and then ſaid, If he returned from Rome 
« with the pope's approbation, concerning rhe 
« aſſembly, it thould be immediately held, 
« and he did not queſtion, it would be very 
« advantageous to the Catholick religion. In 
« the mean time, he intended ro negotiate 
« with the Proteſtant princes of Germany, 
« and endeavour to gain ſome of the chief 


- 


« turn to France, under colour of waiting on 
e the princeſs, and he would ſend him two 
cc letters under his own hand, one for the 


of ENGLAND. 


« Puritan lords in England and Scotland.” 1624. 
On ſuppoſition of the truth of this extract . 


from the archbiſhop of Ambrun's Narrative, at - ad 
em. 


the end of Deageant's Memoirs, all that can 
be inferred from it, is, that James hiad form- 
ed a chimerical project of a mutual toleration 
throughout Chriſtendom, and thought himſelf 
qualified to effect ir, with the aſſiſtance of 
France. But Deageant ſays ſomething more. 
He affirms, James wrote a letter to the pope, 
and ſent it by an Engliſh Roman Catholick 
gentleman. In this letter, according to that 
author, He owns the pope for Chriſt's vicar 
upon earth, and head of the church univer- 
« ſal. He aſſures him, he intends to declare 
© himſelf a Catholick, as ſoon as he has pro- 
vided againſt ſome inconveniences which he 
foreſees his declaration may cauſe. He pro- 
miſes, the prieſts ſhall not be diſturbed who 
are ſent into England by his holineſs or the 


Moreover, detires the pope not to think of 
cauſing to be reſtored to the church, the ab- 
bey-lands granted or ſold to the principal 


the whole project. He ſays farther, nothing 
hinders him from openly profeſſing the Ca- 


A. 0 n‚‚‚ m mãmͥ -r . 


his brother-in-law, the king of Denmark, 

to whom he had ſent to deſire him, on ſome 
other pretence, to come to England; and 
* when they two ſhall be cloſely united in the 
* ſame deſign, he does not doubt but they 
© ſhall prevail upon moſt of the other Prote- 
© ſtant princes.” 


A NA A 


king of France, unleſs they are Jeſuits. 


families in the kingdom, for fear of ruining 


tholick religion, but his hopes of gaining firſt | 


| Deageant aſſures, no-body knew of this 


letter but Buckingham and the bearer; how- 


ever he does not ſay how he himſelf came to 


know the contents. To ſpeak the truth, I can 
hardly believe, James really intended to de- 
clare himſelf a Catholick ; or if he did intend 
it, would write ſuch a letter to the pope, in 
his preſent circumſtances. In ſhort, I think it 
very unlikely this letter ſhould fall into Dea- 
geant's hands. So, I ſuſpect, this author's re- 
lation was only communicated to him by ſome 
Engliſh Catholick, on whoſe teftimony whe- 
ther we may rely, cannot be known. - 


The archbiſhop of Ambrun's Narrative is A remark 


late rclates only what he had himſelf from the 
king's own mouth. Secondly, becauſe he ſays 
nothing but what is agreeable to that prince's 
conduft thro' the whole courſe of his life. His 
religions notions were very particular, and not 
embraced by the Proteſtants. He believed 
that difference of opinion, with reſpect to the 
doctrines of tranſubſtantiation, invocation of 
ſaints, and the other tenets which diſtinguiſh- 
ed the two religions, and were by him con- 
ſidered as ſchool-queſtions, was not ſufficient 
to jultify a ſchiſm. Conſequently the Roman 
and Prote ſtant churches were one and the ſame 
church, from whence he inferred, it was in- 
cumbant upon all Chriſtians mutually to fup- 
port one another, and live like brethren, - 


much more . probable ; firſt, becauſe that pre- 


on this 


ſubject: 


followed equally from this principle, that the 


Proteſtants ought not to perſecute or moleſt 
the Catholicks, nor the Catholicks the 9 — 
ants. 
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that the king-killing doctrine was 


ſtams. He obſerved this rule himſelf very 
punctually, but without any juſt foundation 
that the Catholick princes would follow the 
ſame maxim. So the ſcheme of an univerſal 
toleration, which he meant to eſtabliſh among 


all Chriftians, was properly but a chimera, 


ſince he had not ſufficient authority to make 
all the world come into his meaſures. In the 
interim, as his maxims obliged him to look 
upon the Catholicks with a different eye from 
what other Proteſtants did, it is no wonder 
that he paſſed, with the Proteſtants and the 


Papiſts themſelves, for a prince well-affected 


to the Catholick religion. And, indeed, ſo 
far was he from having any averſion to that 
religion, that he conſidered the church of Rome 


as the mother-church, from whence the Pro- 
teſtant-church was ſprung, and doubtleſs, had 


it been in his power to unite them, he would 
have given the preference to the firſt, leaving 
every one free to believe what he pleaſed con- 
cerning the doctrines. There was but one 
thing that embarraſſed him, viz. the exorbi- 
tant power aſcribed to the pope, and the 


damnable maxim of the lawfulneſs of murder- 
ing kings on account of religion. 
| himfelt from this embarraſſment, he endeavour- 
ed to deccive himſelf, by imagining, there 


were but very tew Catholicks, who were poſ- 
ſeſled with the pope's unlimited power, and 

| culiar to 
the Jeſuits. On the other hand, Puritaniſm 
in the Proteitant religion was fo odions to 
him, that, probably, he would, if he could, 
have excluded the Puritans from the general 


tolerat ion he was willing to grant to all other 


The treaty Whilit the archbiſhop of Ambrun was in 


of the 


prince's continued in France, between the Engliſh am- 


Chriſtians. King James had the misfortune to 
govern himſelf by general maxims, without 
conſidering, ſuch maxims could not be always 
adapted to particular caſes. His notions con- 


cerning religion were of the fame nature with 


his opinions about monarchy, the general prin- 
ciples. whereot he applicd to the government 
of England, contrary to the particular conſti- 
turion of that kingdom. | 


ngland, the negotiation of the marriage was 


mars s baſſadors and the French commiſſioners. The 


carried on 
in France, 


Engliſh propoſed, at firſt, the continuation of 
the treaty, formerly begun for prince Henry's 
marriage with the princeſs Chriftina, who 
eſpouſed the duke of Savoy; but this motion 
was rejected by the French commiſſioners ; 
firſt, becauſe that negotiation was properly but 
juſt ſet on foot; ſecondly, becauſe France 
weuld not be contented with leſs than was of- 
fered by the king of England, for the prince 
of Walcs's marriage with the Infanta ot Spain. 
So the French commiſſioners demanded in their 
turn, that the articles concerning religion 
granted to Spain, ſhould ſerve for foundation 
to the preſent treaty. The ambaſſadors ex- 
pected this demand, and by their private in- 
rut ions knew how to proceed, but pretend- 
ed, they could not grant what was demanded, 
without freſh orders. They ſent, therefore, a 
courier to London, bat the court of France 
knew it was not upon that account, ſo, they 


To free 


room of the diſgraced ſuperintendent, 


The Reign of I AME S I. 
were preſſed the more earneſtly, to declare 1624. 
pect to religion... 


what they would grant with rel 
At laſt, after ſome ſollicitation, they offered 
the articles agreed upon with Spain, except 
four, viz. liberty. of conſcience to the Catho- 
licks; a church in London; the education of 
the children by the queen till 10 years old ; a 
biſhop with eccleſiaſtical authority over the 
princeſs's family. Theſe four articles were 
much debated, and, at length, the ambaſſa- 
dors yielded the two laſt. But for the two 
firſt, they ſaid, they could not abſolutely grant 
them, becauſe of the king's ſolemn promiſe to 
the parliament. This reaſon appeared ſo ſtrong 
to the French commiſſioners, that they thought 
it fruitleſs to inſiſt any more upon theſe two 
articles. The portion was ſettled without 
much trouble. The king of France offered 
800,000 crowns, on condition the prince aſ- 
ſigned a jointure of 60,000 crowns a. year; 
which offer with the condition was accepted. 
So, in all appearance, this affair was to be 
ended in a very ſhort ſpace, but two things re- 
tarded the conclution 

In the firſt place, the pope did not approve 
of this marriage, becauſe, hearing that the 
Englith ambaſſadors had propoſed a league to 
the king of France, he was afraid, the deſign 
of it might be to diſpoſſeſs the duke of Bava- 
ria of the Palatinate and electoral dignity. 
For which reaſon he endeavoured, at firſt, to 
diſſuade Lewis XIII. from giving his ſiſter to 
an hererical prince; but finding Lewis did not 
much regard his arguments, he declared he 
would not grant a diſpenſation, unleſs the mar- 


riage was made upon the ſame terms as were 


granted to Spain. Whereupon the king of 
France reſolved to ſend father Berulle, general 
of the fathers of the oratory, to ſollicit the diſ- 
penſation. His inſtructions ſigned the 3 1t of 


July, imported among other things, “ that by Coke: 


* the articles already agreed on, the priuceſs, 
as well as all her domeſticks were very ſe- 
cure as to religion ; ſhe had a biſhop with 
« 28 prieſts or monks ; and a chappel in eve- 
« ry place where ſhe ſhall reſide ; the was to 
« educate her children till the age of 13 years, 
whereas in the Spaniſh articles, the time was 
fixed to 10 years. In fine, ſhe was well in- 
ſtructed and very firm in the faith; and in- 
ſtead of having any thing to fear for her, it 
was to be hoped, conſider ing how well in- 
clined the king of England was to be a Ca- 
tholick, ſhe would convert him as well as the 
rince, her ſpouſe, after the example of 
« Bertha ot France, who made a convert of 
« king Ethelbert.“ 


cc 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


The marqueſs de la Vieuville's diſgrace Liſe of 
which happened at this time, was the other cardinal 
cauſe of the delay of this affair, and ſtopped Richelieu; 


father Berulle who was about to depart. Car- 
dinal Richelieu, who was commiſſioned to 
treat with the Engliſh ambaſſadors, in the 


; | Pre- 
tended, that la Vieuville had acted without 


orders, or, at leaſt, without the approbation. _ _ 
James being inform- 


of the king or council. 
ed of this new obſtacle, believed, the court of 
France uſed this ptetence to break off the trea- 


ty 
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1624. ty, and made great complaints to the mar- 


IL The articles and conditions of the mar- 1624. 
Wu queſs d' Effiat, who was lately come to his 


riage being ſigned, the king of Great-Britain Wyyw 


lay it as long as 
affair by laying it 


court in the place of Tilſiers; but cardinal 
Richelieu was tar from breaking off a negoti- 
ation ſo advantageous to France upon many 
accounts. So, contenting himſelf with diſpa- 
raging la Vieuville by this accuſation, he re- 
newed the treaty. FFP 

The late change in the miniſtry inſpired the 
nuncio with freſh hopes. He repreſented to 


the cardinal, that his own and the pope's ho- 
nour obliged him not to abate any thing of 


the Spaniſh articles, and that aſſuredly the 


diſpenſation would not be granted upon any 


other terms. The cardinal told him, the king 
of England and prince of Wales had complied 
with whatever they really intended to grant 


the king of Spain, rho” not with what was ex- 
torted from them, whilſt the prince was as a 


priſoner at Madrid, and what was not in their 
power. Moreover, he intimated to him, that 
there was no abſolute occaſion for a diſpenſa- 
tion, and tho? it was deſired, it was not ſo 
much out of neceſſity as reſpect for the pope's 

erſon. So, father Berulle departed with his 


Inſtructions, notwithſtanding the nuncio's op- 


poſition. 

If the court of France had ſhewn leſs reſolu- 
lution, this affair would never have been accom- 
pliſhed. The pope's behaviour on this occaſi- 
on plainly ſhewed, he only wanted a pretence 
to refuſe the diſpenſation, or, at leaſt, to de- 
e He retarded the 

fore a congregation, where 
freſh difficulties were continually ſtarted. They 
were not ſatisfied that the king of England and 
prince of Wales ſhould ſwear to the articles, 
they would have alſo the king of France to be 
guarantee, like the king of Spain, and Lewis 
was forced, at laſt, to promiſe it. They in- 
ſiſted particularly upon demanding a publick 
church in London for the Catholicks, tho they 
were told, it was not in the king of England's 
power to N. ſuch an article, if it was 
granted. In a word, there was no delay, no 
artifice, but what was practiſed by the pope, to 
gain time, till, at laſt, the French ambaſſa- 
dor had orders to declare, if the diſpenſation 
was much longer deferred, the affair might be 
tranſacted without ir. This menace making 


the pope apprehenſive that he might very 


unſeaſonably expoſe his authority, he pro- 
miſed the diſpenſation, after a tedious ſollici- 
tation which would have held longer, had it 
been the court of France's intereſt to prolong 
ir; but cardinal Richelieu was afraid a farther 
delay would bring with it alterations that 


might cauſe a breach of the marriage, as hap- 


pened in Spain. So the treaty was ſigned at 


The arti- 
cles of the 
marriage. 


DuCheſne, 


Act Pub. 


Paris the 1oth of November. It contained 


30 publick, with three ſecret, articles, where- 


in much the ſame advantages were ſtipulated 
for the Catholicks, as in thoſe of Madrid. 
The articles of the treaty were, 

I. His moſt Chriſt ian majeſty, to diſcharge 
what his dignity and piety oblige him to, and 
that he may treat of this marriage with a ſate 


conſcience, undertakes to procure the pope's 


diſpenſation, within two months at fartheſt. 


ſhall appoint ſuch perſons of quality as he 


ſhall think proper, to eſpouſe Madame in the 
prince his ſon's name, aecording to the 


uſual form in the Roman Catholick-apoſtolick- 


church | 

III. The nuptials ſhall be celebrated in 
France, after the manner obſerved in the 
marriage of the late king with queen Marga- 
ret, and in that of the ducheſs of Bar. 

IV. After the celebration of the marriage, 
Madame ſhall be conducted at his moſt Chriſ- 
tian majeſty's charge, as far as Calais, where 
ſhe ſhall be delivered to the perſon com- 
miſſioned by the king of Great-Britain, to 
receive her. 5 

V. From Calais to England, her expences 
ſhall be born by the king of Great-Britain, 
and every thing ſhall be done on both ſides, 
as is ſuitable to a princeſs of the royal family 
of France, joined in marriage to the heir of 
Great-Britain. . | 

VI. The marriage being celebrated in 
France, and Madame arrived in England, a 
day ſhall be fixed, on which the king of 
Great-Britain, the prince his ſon, and Ma- 
dame, his wife, being in ſome convenient 
room of the palace, dreſſed in their royal robes, 
the contract and authentick inſtrument of the 
celebration of the marriage, ſhall be publickly 
read, together with the Procurations, by 
vertue whereof the marriage was celebrated. 
Which done, the {aid contract ſhall be rati- 
hed anew by the king and the prince, his 
ſon, in the preſence of ſuch as the moſt Chriſ- 
tian king ſhall commiſſion to that end, and of 
the lords of Great-Britain who ſhall be pre- 
ſent on this occaſion, without the intervention 
of any church-ceremoy. SE» | 
VII. The free exerciſe of the Roman Ca- 
tholick-apoſtolick-religion ſhall be granted to 
Madame, as likewiſe to all the children that 


ſhall be born of this marriage. 


VIII. To that end, Madame ſhall have a 
chapel in all the royal palaces, and in every 
place of the king of Great-Britian's dominions 
where ſhe ſhall be, or reſide. | 

IX. The ſaid chapel ſhall be beautified 
with decent ornaments, and the care and 
cuſtody thereof ſhall be committed to ſuch as 
Madame ſhall appoint. The preaching of 
God's word, and the adminiſtration of the 
ſacraments ſhall be entirely free, and the maſs, 
and the other parts of divine ſervice, ſhall be 


celebrated according to the cuſtom of the holy 


Roman church, with all jubilees and indul- 
gences which Madame ſhall procure from 
Rome. There ſhall be alſo a church-yard al- 
lowed in the city of London, where, accord- 
ing to the cuſtom of the Roman church, ſuch 
of Madame's attendants ſhall be buried, 
as ſhall happen to die, which ſhall be done 
in a modeſt manner. The ſaid church- 
yard ial be encloſed, that it may not be pro- 
taned. y vos 

X. Madame ſhall have a biſhop for her almo- 
ner, who ſhall have all neceſſary authority and 
juriſdiction in all things belonging to inn, 

| an 
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charge. And in caſe the civil-court ſhall lay 


hold on any the faid eccleſiaſticks, tor ſome 
ſtate-crime, and information be made againſt 
him, he ſhall be ſent to the ſaid biſhop, with 
the informations and procedings, and the ſaid 
biſhop, after degrading him, ſhall put him 
again into the hands of the ſecular court. 
785 any other crimes the civil- court ſhall ſend 
back the ſaid eccleſiaſtick to the biſhop, who 
ſhall proceed againſt him according to the 
canons. And in caſe of abſence or ſick- 
neſs, the biſhop's vicar ſhall have the ſame 
authority. . 

XI. Madame ſhall have in her houſe 28 
prieſts or eccleſiaſticks, almoners and chaplains 
included, to ſerve in her chapel, and it there 
are any regulars, they ſhall wear the habit of 
their order. | 1 

XII. The king and prince ſhall oblige 
themſelves by oath not to attempt by any 
means whatever, to perſuade Madame to 
change her religion, or to engage her in any 
thing repugnaut to it. : 
XIII. Madame's houſhold ſhall be ſettled 


with as much dignity, and conſiſt of as many 


officers as any princeſs of Wales ever had, 
and in the ſame manner as was agreed upon 


for the marriage of the molt ſerene prince with 


the Infanta of Spain. | 
XIV. All the domeſticks Madame ſhall 
bring into England ſhall be French Catholicks, 
choſen by the molt Chriſtian king, and in 
the room of thoſe thar ſhall die, ſhe thall rake 
other French Catholicks, with the conienc 
however of the king of Great-Britain. 
XV. Madame's domeſticks ſhall take the 
following oath to the king, prince and Ma- 
dame. | 


<« I promiſe and {wear to be faithful to the 


« King of Great-Britain, to the moſt ſerene 


« prince Charles, and to Madame Henrietta- 
Maria, daughter of France, and- to keep 
« truly and inviolably this my promiſe. And 
cc if I know of any thing to be attempted 
e againſt the perſons of the ſaid king, prince, 
ce and Madame, or againſt the ftate, or pub- 
lick good of the ſaid king's realms ; I 
© will diſcover the ſame to the ſaid king, 
<« prince, and Madame, or to thoſe who thall 
ce have charge thereof.“ 


XVI. Madame's portion ſhall be $00,000, 


French crowns, one half to be paid in Lon- 
don by his molt Chriſtian majeſty on the day 
before the eſpouſals, and the other halt with- 
in a year after the firſt payment. 

XVII. If the prince die before Madame, 


wichout iſſuc, the whole portion ſhall be re- 


ſtored to Madame, to be diſpoſed of as ſhe 
pleaſes, whether ſhe ſtays in England, or 
returns to France, in which laſt caſe, ic 
ſhall be in her power to bring the money 
with her. „ 

XVIII. But in caſe there are children, 
only two thirds of the portion ſhall be re- 
ſtored, the other third remaining for the 


children, whether Madame goes back to 


France, or ſtays in England: But in this 
Vol. II. | | - 


XIX. The children which ſhall be born 


of this marriage, ſhall be brought up by 
Madame, their mother, till the age of 13 
years. 

XX. The children ſhall inherit alſo the 
two thirds reſtored to their mother, unleſs 
ſhe marries again ; and then, the children 
of the ſecond bed, ſhall have an equal ſhare 
with thoſe of the firſt. | 


WAY 


XXI. If Madame die firſt without child- 


ren, his moſt Chriſtian majeſty grants, that 
in ſuch caſe, only half of the portion ſhall be 


paid back to him, but if there are children, 


the whole ſhall go to them. 


XXII. Madame's jointer ſhall be 60,000 


French crowns, which ſhall be aſigned her by 
the king of Great-Britain. | 
XXIII. The king of Great-Britain ſhall 
preſent Madame on account of the marriage, 
with 50,000 crowns worth of jewels and dia- 
monds, which ſhall be Madame's own pro- 
perty, as well as thoſe ſhe has now, or whic 


ſhall be given her hercafter. 


XXIV. The king of Great-Britain ſhall be 


obliged to maintain Madame and her houſhold ; 
and in caſe ſhe becomes a widow, ſhe ſhall 
enjoy her portion and jointure with all other 
things to her granted. . 5 

XXV. In caſe the prince die firſt without 
iſſue, Madame ſhall freely enjoy, wherever 
ſhe pleaſes to live, her jointure which ſhall 
be aſſigned her in lands, caſtles, or houſes, 
whereof one ſhall be fit for her to reſide in, 
and furniſhed ſuitably to a princeſs of her 
quality. | 


RY VI. Madame ſhall have the free diſ- 


poſal of the offices and beneſices of the ſaid 
lands, part of which ſhall have the title of 


c u hy or earldom. 


XX VII. Madame ſhall be at liberty, whe- 


ther ſhe have children or not, to return to 
France with her houſhold-goods, jewels, dia- 
monds, and portion, as ſpecified in the arti- 


cles above. And in this caſe, the king of 


England ſhall be obliged to conduct her at 
his charge to Calais, in a manner ſuitable to 
her quality. | „ 


XXVIII. Madame ſhall renounce all pa- 


ternal, maternal, and collateral inheritance, 
as to lands of the royal domain ſubject to re- 
verſion, by appennage, or otherwiſe. 

XXIX. The contract of marriage ſhall be 
enrolled in the court of the parliament at Pa- 
ris, and ratified by the parliament of England, 
and regiſtred in the uſual courts. And the 
ſaid king and prince ſhall promiſe not to act 
contrary to any clauſe or condition of the 
{ame. 

XXX. Moreover, it is agreed that he of 
the two kings which ſhall. retuſe to accom- 
Pliſh the preſent treaty, ſhall be obliged to 


pay the ſum of 400,000 crowns, as a penalty 
tor the ſaid refuſal. 


Private or ſecret articles. 
1. That the Catholick, as well eccleſiaſticks 
as temporal, impriſoned ſince the laſt procla- 
Rrrr mation, 
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1624. mation, which followed the breach with 
pain, ſhould all be ſer at liberty. | 
2. That the Engliſh Catholicks ſhould be 
no more ſearched after, nor moleſted for their 
religion, | 
3. That the goods of the Catholicks, as 
well eccleſiaſtical as temporal, that were 
ſeiſed ſince the fore- mentioned proclamation, 
ſhould be reſtored to them. | 
In this, as well as the Madrid treaty, we 
ſee the great care of the French and Spaniſh 
courts for the intereſt of the Catholick reli- 
gion, and the little zeal of king James, the 
3 and the duke of Buckingham for the 
roteſtant. 
the education of the children was of very ill 
conſequence to England. It almoſt proved 
the ruin of church and ſtate. | 
If it is asked what could induce the king to 
purchaſe this marriage with ſuch hard terms 
to the religion profeſſed by himſelt, and al- 
moſt the whole kingdom, there can be, in, 
my opinion, but too motives aſſigned. The 
firſt was, to give the prince his ſon, a wife of 
royal extraction, thinking any other princeſs 


beneath him. The ſecond was, the portion of 


Soo, ooo crowns, which might excite his deſire. 
As to the prejudice this treaty might bring to 
the Proteſtant religion, it troubled him not, 
for he never had the intereſt of that religion 
much at heart. | 
The recu- The treaty being ſigned at Paris, Mr. de 
ſants are Lomenie, ſecretary of ſtate, was ſent to Lon- 
no longer don to ſee it ſworn. by the king and prince. 


nga Immediately after, all the proſecutions againſt 
; the Catholicks ceaſed, and the king promiſed 
all the priſoners ſhould be releaſed, as ſoon as 

the marriage was conſummated. 
Contempt When the earl of Carliſle was ſent to France 


of the king to haſten the treaty of marriage, he had or- 
and coun- ders to propoſe to that court a league againſt 
85 the houſe of Auſtria. This was the prince's 
and the duke of Buckingham's grand view. 

There was then a diſpute about the Valteline, 

between the kings of France and Spain, 

which made the court of England imagine 
Lewis would readily liſten to ſuch a propoſal. 

And, indeed, he did ſo; but it was only to 
frighten the pope and the Spaniard, and not 

with deſign to conclude the league. The duke 


of Bavaria had friends in the French court, 


who cauſed him to be much more regarded 
than the clector Palatine, expelled his domi- 
nions, and ſheltered in Holland. So Lewis's 
miniſters told the Engliſh ambaſladors, that the 
league and marriage were two diſtinct affairs, 
which could not be negotiated together; but 


after the concluſion of the marriage, the league 


thould be treated of. By this anſwer, they 
kept the Engliſh in hope, and the Spaniards 
in fear. On the other hand, the count of 
Mansfeldt ſtayed at or near Paris, and the 
Spaniards knew he had frequent conterences 
The king with the miniſters. 
ſends Some time after, Mansfeldt came to Eng- 
Mansfeldt land, where he was received with extraordina- 


with an ry careſſes, and lodged by the prince in his 
army to a 
the Pala- Palace at St. James's. Here, after ſome con- 


tinate. 


lerences, he agreed with the king, the prince, 
Wilſon. att p | 
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The XIXth article concerning 


ed or not. Purſuant to this project, the for- 


not inſerting in the treaty of London, what 
they were afterwards forced to demand, 


feldt to the Palatinate, were embarqued in tbroug 


and the duke, that he ſhould have 12,000 1624. 
men, to carry the war into the Lower-Palati- \wyw 
nate. This proje& being formed, the king 
preſſed the court of France with reſpect to the 
league; but his propoſal was artfully evaded 
on divers pretences, tho' without an abſolute 
denial. He was forced, therefore, to be con- 
tented, till the league was concluded, with 
demanding of the French king, a paſlage 
through his dominions for Mansfeldr's army. 
Lewis in general or ambiguous terms, made 
him hope, not only that he would grant a paſ- 
ſage, but alſo ſtrengrhen this army with a bo- 
dy of his own troops. The event ſhewed, he 
meant after rhe concluſion of the league, 
whereas the Engliſh took it for a poſitive pro- 
miſe, whether the league ſhould be conclud- 


ces to be commanded by Mansteldt were le- 
vied in England. | | | : | 
Whilſt this army was preparing to march, He de- 
James cauſed a memorial to be preſented to mands 
the Infanta Iſabella, demandtng the city of Franken 
Frankendal, which ſhe held in {cqueſtration, = of the 
and, by the treaty of London, was to keep but Rufhw. 
till the end of the truce, which was to expire : 
the 26th of October. Moreover, he demand- 
ed in the ſame memorial, a free paſſage for 
the garriſon he was to ſend to Frankendal, 
not only through the Infanta's, and his Ca- 
tholick majeſty's dominions, bur alſo through 
the territories of their friends and allies. The 
Infanta anſwered, ſhe would order the gover- 
nor of Frankendal to ſurrender the place on 
the day appointed, to ſuch as ſhould produce 
a power from the king of England; that ſhe 
would grant a paſſage through her own, and 
the king of Span's dominions, to the 1500 
foot, and 200 horſe, which according to the 
treaty of London, were to take poſſeſſion of 
Frankendal, and, in general, would punctu- 
ally execute the treaty. But as to the 
king's farther demand, to procure him a paſ- 
ſage for his troops through the empire, ſhe 
declared, it was not in her power, nelther 
was ſhe obliged to it. Thus the court of 
England found by experience their error, in 


and what the Infanta might juſtly deny. It is 
very true, in withdrawing the Engliſh garri- 
ſon from Frankendal, James met with no 
obſtacle; but he could not expect the ſame 
thing when he ſhould come to ſend them 
back. Some lay, that on the 25th of Octo- 
ber, the governor of Frankendal marched 
out of the city with his garriſon, but 
finding none of the king of England's for- 
ces ready to take poſſeſſion, inſtantly re-en- 
6 

This was not the only error of the court of Mansfeldt 
England, the moſt impolitick then in Europe. is denied a 
The 12,000 men to be conducted by Mans- paſlage 


France. 


December, in extreme cold weather, without Wilſon. 


the leaſt doubt of their paſlage thro' France. 
Nevertheleſs, when the army came before Ca- 
lais, the French would not ſuffer them to land. 
Much time was ſpent in going from Calais N 
: the 


1624. 


een ſeveral times, and all to no 
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thro? France, before the embarqu 


the court, and from the court to Calais, e- 
rpoſe. Tne 
king of France conſtantly aſſerted, he had ne- 
ver poſitively promiſed to grant theſe troops 
a paſſage. The Engliſh authors call this a real 
breach of faith. I do not know whether they 
are in the right, and whether the court of 
England is not rather to be blamed, for not 
taking better meaſures, and ſecuring a paſſage 
ation of the 
army. However this be, the army ſuffering 
greatly on board the ſhips where the ſoldiers 
were cloſely pent up, Mansſeldt was forced to 
fail for Zealand, where he met with the ſame 
difficulties. The Zealanders ſaid, they had 
not proviſions for ſuch a number of troops, 
having had no notice of their coming. Much 
time was employed in negotiating. Meſſen- 
gers were ſent to the Hague, and afterwards 


to London. In the interim, the peſtilence ra- 


ging among the ſoldiers, above three thirds 


1625. 


Difficulties 


about the 
diſpenſa- 
tion. 


for ſuch a trifle. 


periſhed before they were ſuffered to land. 
Moſt of thoſe that eſcaped, either deſerted, 
or liſted among the 6000 Engliſh which were 
in the ſervice of the ſtates. Thus, by the 
court's wrong meaſures, this army became 


aſeleſs, and the money ſpent in raiſing it, was 


loſt. 

It was February, 1625, before pope Ur- 
ban's diſpenſation arrived. When it came to 
Paris, two new conditions, not mentioned in 
the treaty, were ſeen in it with ſurpriſe, viz. 
1. That the domeſticks of the children, born 
of this marriage, ſhould be Catholicks, 2. 
Thar the princeſs ſhould appoint them, and 
the pope abſolutely required the king of Eng- 
land, and the prince, his ſon, to {wear to theſe 
two articles, otherwiſe the diſpenſation was 
invalid. The king of France was very angry 


with father Berulle for accepting ſuch a diſ- 
penſation; but the father was ſo far from 


thinking it a fault, that he himſelt, as it is 
ſaid, inſinuated to the pope, that it would be 
proper to add theſe two arricles, as having 
been forgotten in the treaty. The court of 
France, therefore, was under afreſh concern, 
fearing king James would reje& theſe new 
condirions. But he was far from breaking 
He accepted them without 
being much importuned, and only refuſed to 
ſwear again, ſaying, his word was ſufficient. 
But without the oath, the diſpenſation was 
not valid. To ſatisfy the pope, therefore, 
rhe king of France, and the princeſs, his ſiſter, 
were forced to write to him, that they would 
warrant the performance of the two laſt arti- 
cles. Notwithſtanding this, a new diſpenſa- 
tion was to be ſollicited, which was ſome 
months in coming, and in this interval, died 
king James, without having the pleaſure of 
ſceing the marriage conſummated. 


The death About the middle of March he was ſeiſed 


of king 
James, 
Wilſon, 
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with a Tertian ague, of which he had ſome 
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fits; but tho? commonly ſuch agues are not WWW, 


dangerous in the ſpring, this brought him to 
his grave. He died at Theobalds, the 27th 
of March, in the 59th year of his age, after 
a reign of 22 years in England. 


His death happening, as I may ſay, ſud- Suſpicio n 
denly, and unexpectedly, cauſed many ſuſ- r 


picions, which fell on the duke of Bucking- 


Bucking- 
ham. . 


ham. When one of the king's fits was going off, Wilſon. 


the duke cauſed certain plaiſters to be appli- 


ed to his fide and wriſts, and gave him twice 


with his own hands a medicine to drink, in 
the abſence of the phyſicians; nay, he would 


have given it a third time, but could not 


perſuade him to take ir. The king ſinding 
himſelf much worſe, ſent for the phyſicians, 
who ſaid poſitivly, they would not pre- 
ſcribe, it the plaiſters were not immediate! 
removed. However, the king died within 
a few days. The duke was atterwards im- 
peached by the commons, not directly for 


remedies without the advice of his phyſi- 
clans *. 5 
James left only a ſon and a daughter. His 


daughter was married to a prince who had now 


loſt his dominions, and was fled for refuge to 
Reenen, in the province of Utrecht, where he 
kept his little court very poorly. King James, 
who was ſo liberal, is accuſed of having but 
moderately contributed to the maintenance 
of this diſconſolate family. I do not know 
whether there be any ground for this accu- 
ſation. Charles, prince of Wales, who ſuc- 


ceeded his father, was ſtill more unfortunate 
than his ſiſter. 


poiſoning the king, but for daring to apply 


James I, as I have elſewhere obſerved, has Wilſon: 
had for hiſtorians, men very much prepoſ- Annals. 


ſeſſed in his favour, or extremely prejudiced 8 


againſt him. This naturally followed from San 


the diviſions to which he himſelf had given 
birth. Some repreſent him as a perfect pat- 
tern of a good king. Others blacken his repu- 
tation as much as poſſible, by aggravating his 
failings. The reaſon of this diverſity proceeds 
from the Hiſtory of his reigin, being penned 
at a time when the animoſity of the two par- 
ties was at the height, Whence both have hap- 


pened to leave in their writings evident marks 
Therefore the character of 
this prince muſt not be formed, either upon 


of their paſſion. 


the praiſes of the one, or the invcctives of the 
other, but upon his manner of governing, up- 
on his ſpeeches and actions. This might be 
done by recollecting the principal cireumſtan- 
ces of his reign. But to ſave the reader the 
pains, I ſhall briefly relate, what is ſaid 
= both ſides, of which he will be able to 
judge. EE, 

The principal ingredients in king James's 


_ panegyrick is, the conſtant peace he cauſed 


* Wilſon ſays, one of Buckingham's chief motives was thought to be his fear the king would ſet up Briſtol his dead- 
ly enemy againſt him, to pull him down. And if what Burnet ſays be true, he had reaſon likewiſe to fear the king's 


old favourite Somerſet, He ſays, the king being reſolved to bring the earl of Somerſet into favour again, met him in 
the night in the gardens at Theobalds: Two bed chamber men were only in the ſecret: The king embraced him ten- 
derly, and with many tears: The earl of Somerſet believed the ſecret was not well kept, for ſoon after, the king 
was taken ill with an ague, and died at Theobalds. Burnet ſays, he had this from ſome who were told it by the 


ear] himſelf, Dr, 
Burnet, | 


Craig, the king's phyſician was diſgraced, fer faying he believed the king was poiſoned. 


his 


derſon. 
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his ſubjects to enjoy. This cannot be faid to 
be the effect of chance, ſince it clearly appears 
to have been his ſole, or, at leaſt, chief view 
in his adminiſtration, Nothing, ſay his friends, 
is more noble or more worthy a great king 
than ſuch a deſign. But this deſign loſes all 
its merit, if the prince is diſcovered by his 
conduct, to preſerve peace only out of fear, 
ſupineſs, exceſſive love of eaſe and repoſe, 


and king James's whole behaviour ſhews he 


ated by theſe motives, tho' he coloured 


Bacon. 


Coke. 


Coke. 


it with the pretence of affection for his 


people. 


It ſome take care to extol his knowledge in 
philoſophy, divinity, hiſtory, polite learning, 
others afhrm, it was but real pedantry, and 


that from all his acquired knowledge he learnt 
only to talk very impertinently on every ſub- 
ject, inſtead of framing ſolid and ſure rules 


for the government of his dominions. 

His liberality, which ſome praiſe, is ex- 
claimed againſt by others as prodigality. 
Theſe pretend, he gave without meaſure and 
diſcretion, without any regard to his own 


wants, or the merits of thoſe on whom h 


Williams. 


Coke. 


ed very wrong ideas of the Englith conſti- 


Echard. 
Weldon. 
Coke. 


Burnet. 


Coke, 
Burner, 


heaped his favours. | 
The fame contrariety occurs between 
king James's hiſtorians with reſpec to his ca- 


pacity. Some call him for his wiſdom, the 


Solomon of the age. Others endeavour to 
diſplay all his errors, on in the two 
ſole important affairs of h 
came off very ill, viz. the prince his ſon's mar- 
riage, and his ſon-in-law's election to the 
kingdom of Bohemia. | 
Some extol him for maintaining the prero- 
gative royal in its full luſtre, in ſpire of the 
eftorts of thole who were continually at- 
tacking ir. Others pretend, he had conceiv- 


tution, and by aiming to carry the regal 
authority too high, and inſtilling the ſame 
principles into his ſucceſſor, he was the firſt 
cauſe of his family's ruin. 

As to his manners, writers are no leſs 


divided. Some deſcribe him as a very wiſe 


and virtuous prince, whilſt others ſpeak of 
him as a prince of a diſſolute life, given 


to drinking, and {wearing in common con- 
verſation, eſpecially when he was in a paſſion. 
He is likewiſe reproached for diſſolving the. 


earl of Eſſex's marriage, pardoning the carl 
and counteſs of Somerſet, for the death of 
Sir Walter Raleigh, and for confidently call- 
ing God to witneſs, in full parliament, that 
he never had any thoughts of granting 
the Papiſts a toleration, which he could 
affirm but by means of ſome mental re- 
ſervation. 

In fine, whilſt ſome praiſe his moderation 


| 


is reign, wherein he 


and equity to the Catholicks, others pretend 1625. 
to demonſtrate he was a Papiſt in his heart 


and only profeſſed the Proteſtant religion out 
of fear of what might follow, in caſe he open- 
ly declared for the Catholick. If ſome fay, 
in proof of his being a good Proteſtant, that he 
made conſtant Pen of the eſtabliſhed re- 
ligion, perſevered in it to his death, and when 
dying, charged the prince, his ſon, to protect 
the 3 and clergy; others anſwer, this is 
far from a demonſtration. They pretend, the 
point is not to know what he would appear to 
be, but what he was in reality, and that his 


actions belied his outward profeſſion; that the 


ſame thing had happened to him in Scotland, 
where till the age of 36 years, he had pro- 
feſſed a religion which he mortally hated, as 
plainly appeared afterwards * That when 
he came to England, he declared himſelf open- 
ly the protector of the Papiſts ; took their part 
on all occaſions; promoted them to honours ; 
dignities, publick offices. That in his reign 
the laws againit them were never duly execu- 
ted, of which he boaſted to the Catholick 
princes in his apology concerning the oath of 
allegiance ; that in all his ſpeeches, whether 
in the parliament or. the ſtar- chamber, his 
conſtant view was to move his ſubjects to con- 
ſent to a full toleration for the Catholicks; but 
not finding the parliament inclined as he wiſh- 
ed, he granted, by his ſole authority, a tole- 
ration 1n effect, by hindering the execution of 
the laws, and diſcharging the condemned re- 
cuſants from fines, and other penalties. That 


in his conventions with Spain and France, he 


politively promiſed to cauſe no more laws to 
be enacted againſt the Papiſts, and thoſe al- 


ready in force not to be Executed ; that on all 


occaſions, he affected to ſhew he found nothing 
amiſs in the Roman religion, but the pope's 
exorbitant power over princes ; that by giving 
the pope the titles of holy father, his holineſs, 


and by conſenting that his ſon's children ſhould 


be educated in the Roman religion, till the 
age of 13 years, he plainly diſcovered he ſhould 
not be ſorry for their continuance in that reli- 
gion; and, laſtly, his engagements with the arch- 
biſhop of Ambrun is a freſh and manifeſt proof 


of his being a true Papiſt. To this the others 


reply, it is not poſſible to conceive, that if 
king James had been a Papiſt in his heart, he 
would have ſpent a conſiderable part of his 
time in writing books againſt the Popiſh reli- 
gion, and combating the arguments of Bellar- 
mine and Du Perron f. | 

. Having related what is ſaid for and againſt 
king James, with reſpect to his religion, I ſhall 
take the liberty to offer my opinion or con- 
jecture, which is, that this prince was truly 
neither a ſound Proteſtant, nor a good Catho- 


Of king James's diſſimulation in point of religion, there is a clear evidence in a ſpeech of his to the kirk of 
Scotland, which he is ſaid to ſpeak ſtanding,” with his bonnct off, and his hands lifted up to heaven, wherein, amon 
other things, “ He bleſſed God that had honoured him to be king over ſuch a kirk, the ſincereſt kirk in the world. 
c The church of Geneva, What are they? They keep Paſche and Yule, (i. e. Eaſter and Chriſtmaſs.) What au- 
ce thority have they in God's word, and where is their inſtitution? As for our neighbour church in England, their 
« ſervice is an evil maſs, ſaid in Engliſh ; they want nothing of the maſs but the liftings, &c.” Calderwood's Hiſt, 


of the Ch. of Scotland, 


+ As to this king's perſon, tho! his father and mother were eſteemed the handſomeſt couple of the age they lived 
ſc] 


in, yet he was him 
Mary Stuart, or lord Darnly. Welwood. 


but homely, nor in any of his features was to be found the leaſt reſemblance of the beautiful 


lick. 
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BOOK XVIII. 


1625. lick. One can hardly help owning, that he 
had never much at heart the intereſt of the 


Proteſtant religion, as on the other hand, it 


cannot be denied, he made publick and con- 


ſtant profeſſion of the ſame to his dying day. 
This induces me to think he had formed a 
ſcheme ot religion different from that of others, 
according to which he counted of no moment, 
what the Proteſtants and Catholicks looked 
upon as eſſential. The difference between the 
two religions, with reſpect to tenets, was not 
what affected him moſt. He believed, probab- 
ly, that every religion was good, provided it 


taught obedience to ſovereigns, and preſerv- 


ed the hierarchy, which he conſidered as a 
fundamental article. Ir is, therefore, no won- 
der, that, agrecably to this ſcheme, he ſhould 
refuſe to enter into the meaſures of the Eng- 
iſh Proteſtants, to hinder the growth of the 
Romitſh religion in England, or not ſcruple to 
continue in the religion he profeſſed, ſince, 
according to his notions, the two religions 
were equally good, provided the pope's de- 
ſpotick power was aboliſhed. I ſcarce doubt 
that in his conferences with the archbiſhop 


of Ambrun, he had in view the chimerical 


project of reconciling the two religions, with- 
out troubling himſelf about the tenets which 
divided them, and which, in one of his ſpeech- 
es, he called ſcholaſtick queſtions; but, pro- 
bably, if he could have executed this project, 


according to his ideas, all the advantage 


vor. II. Sſſf 


The Reign of JAMES I. 


would have been on the fide of the Roman 1625. 


religion. This, in my opinion, is the only 
way to excuſe his condeſcenſion to the Catho- 
licks, and his zeal to protect them. Other- 


wiſe; I do not ſee how his doubtful behaviour, 
with regard to her rs Hare. be accounted. 
h 


for. is may alſo ſerve to diſcover the rea- 
ſon of his rejecting with ſo muck animoſity, 


the religion of the Puritans, whoſe principles 
he believed directly contrary to the ſcheme he 


had formed. 

But whatever may be ſaid for and againſt 
king James's perſon, it is certain, England 
never flouriſhed leſs than in his reign, and 
the Engliſh ſaw themſelves expoſed to the in- 
ſults and railleries of other nations, whilſt the 


blame was generally caſt on the king. The 
following epigram made in made in France in 


his time, 1s a clear evidence in what eſteem 


he was with his neighbours. 


Tandis qu' Elizabeth fut roy, 
L' Anglois fut d' Eſpagne ! effroy 
Maintenant, deviſe et caquette, 
Regi par la reine Jaquette. 


That is literally in Engliſh. 
Whilſt Elizabeth was king, 
The Engliſh were of Spain the terror. 


But now, governed by queen Jaquet, 
They only talk and prattle. : 
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HARLES I, ſon and ſucceſſor of 


1625. 
8 James I, was tinctured from his in- 


CHARLES 


1 the regal authority, and prerogative royal, 


which were ſo much improved by the deceaſed 

king, during his life. He had the ſame fa- 
vourite, the ſame council, the ſame miniſters, 

and all the places at court, and in the king- 

dom, continued in the hands of the duke of 
Buckingham's creatures; ſo, there was no- 

thing new but the king's perſon. Charles's 

journey to Spain had ſo endeared the duke of 
Buckingham to him, that king James's affec- 

tion for that favourite was nothing, as I may 

Reaſons of fay, in compariſon of the new king's. It was 
king thought, and it is not unlikely, if James had 


_ lived, he would have diſcarded the duke, with 
6 Ting whom he was diſpleaſed for ſeveral reaſons. 
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Fucking 1. Becauſe of the journey to Spain, of which 
ham. he was the ſole adviſer, and which had expo- 
Clarendon. ſeq the king to the cenſure of all Europe. 2. 

On account of the breach of the Spaniſh match 
without any juſt cauſe. 3. For the duke's en- 
gaging him, as it were againſt, his will, to 
break with Spain. 4. For cauſing, by the 
prince's credit, and his intereſt with the par- 
liament, the lord-treaſurer Middleſex to be 
condemned, in ſpite of the king himſelf, who 
did his utmoſt to fave him, and even ſued to 
the prince and duke for his pardon, without 
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1 being able to obtain it. Thus James died very 
ii ſeaſonably for dhe favourite, who, probably, 
= do ſupport himſelf, muſt have ſer the prince 


at variance with his father, which might have 


fancy with the principles concerning 


meet with great obſtacles, became almoſt im- 
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-— Containing the firſt 15 years of the reign of CHARLES I. 


23. CHARLES I. 1 


had terrible conſequences. This raiſed ſtrong 1625 
ſuſpicions of the duke, which were farther 
confirmed by his preſuming to apply a plaiſter The duke 
to the king's ſide, and given him, with his is ſuſpe&ed 
own hand, a portion to drink, without the hang 


advice of his phyſicians. Indeed, the duke death. 


could not be directly accuſed of haſtening the 


king, his benetaCtor's death, by the remedies 
he gave him ; but when the time and circum- 
ſtances of this unexpected death, cauſed by a 
Tertian ague, not uſually very daagerous in the 
ſpring, were jointly conſidered, with the em- 
barrafſments it delivered the favourite from, 
and the advantages it procured him, it was 


difficult not to ſuſpect him. And yet, on 


the other hand, when the new king was ſeen 
to have an entire affection for the duke, it 
could not be imagined that he doubted his 
innocence in that reſpect. However this be, 
the duke of Buckingham was the ſon's favou- 
rite, as he had been the father's, with till 
greater power and credit than he had enjoyed 
in the foregoing reign. | | 


Charles I, at his acceſſion to the crown, Chatrles's 


formed two projects equally difficult to be exe- Projects 
cuted. The firſt was, to wreſt from the em- ring 
peror, and the duke of Bavaria, both the Pa- power and 
latinates which had been taken from his bro- the Pala- 
ther-in-law, the eleCtor Palatine. The ſe- tinate. 
ccnd, to carry the regal authority much higher 

than the king, his father, or auy of his pre- 
deceſſors had done. Theſe two projects, 

which ſeparately would, in all appearance, 


practicable, 
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Book XIX. 


1625. practicable, when joined together. Never- 

rw theleſs, Charles believed they mutually ſup- 

ported each other; that under colour of the 

Palat inate war, he ſhould put the parliament 

upon a foot not to retuſe him any thing; that 

in time, he ſhould have both houſes at com- 

mand, and after rendering himſelf indepen- 

dent, diſpoſe as he pieaſed of the riches of the 

kingdom, in executing his deſigns in favour of 

the king of Bohemia. As theſe two projects 

are the ſubject of the firſt. 15 years of this 

reign, it will be neceſſary to ſet them in a 

clear light, that the ſequel may be the better 
underſtood. | 

Concern- As to the firſt, I mean that of wreſting the 

ing the Pa- two Palatinates from the emperor and the 

atinate. duke of Bavaria, I think it needleſs to repeat 

what has been ſaid in the reign of James I. 

It will be ſufficient to put the reader in mind, 

that it was by the intrigues of the prince and 


the duke of Buckingham, and by the duke's 


wrong information ot what paſſed in Spain, 
that the parliament was induced te adviſe the 
king to break the treaties, which were in ef- 
fect broken already, and promiſe to ſupport 
the war, which this breach would probably 
cauſe. This was the prince's and duke's 
real view in diſguiſing the truth. Afterwards, 
the prince, when king, miſſed no opportu- 
nity to take advantage of the parliament's 
haſty advice and promiſe, as if the parliament 
had really been the ſole author of the breach, 
and prime cauſe of the war for the recovery of 
the Palatinate. King James was the firſt vic- 
tim of theſe artifices. He was made to break 
a treaty which he had been labouring ſeven 
years, and to loſe the portion he had reaſon 
to expect for the prince's marriage with the 
nfanta. He was engaged, againſt his will and 
inclination, in a war with the houſe of Auſtria *, 
and, what he deemed the greateſt misfortune, 
compelled to have recourſe to a parliament, 
he that was ſo diſſatisfied with the two former, 
that, probably, he would never have called an- 
other, had it not been for this breach. The 
duke of Buckingham was the ſecond victim. 


As ſoon as the truth was known, he became 


the object of the publick hatred, tho', before 
his contrivances were diſcovered, he had been 
conſidered as a guardian-angel, for breaking 
the intended match. Finally, the prince hav- 
ing mounted the throne, reſolved to ſupport 
the war, in which the parliament had unad- 
viſedly engaged. But becauſe he found nor 
in the houſe of commons, that readineſs to aſ- 
ſiſt him which he expected, he diſſolved ſeve- 
ral parliaments merely for that very reaſon. 
This bred in the minds of his ſubjects jea- 
louſy and diſcontent, which being inflamed by 
other cauſes, brought him in the end to the 
greateſt misfortune that can befal a king. 
Hitherto the prince's and duke's real motive 
in breaking the treaty with Spain is unknown. 
It is not conceived how, after the lofs of the 
Palatinate, they could imagine it more eaſy to 
recover that country from the emperor and 
duke of Bavaria, by force of arms, than by 


The Reign of CHARLES I, 


-veral principles, which being once admitted, 


out ever examining whether the power of a 


what he always ſuppoſed in the affair of Bo- 


* King James, vpon his death-bed, exhorted his ſon the prince, to take (| 
dren, and to endeavour to reſtore them to the cftare and dignities of their father. Ruſhworth, 


347 
managing the king of Spain's friendſhip, by 1625. 
means of the marriage already concluded. ut. 
the uſe the prince, now become King, in- 
tended to make of this war, adviſed by the 
parliament, can be no ſecret, viz. to accuſtom 

the houſe of commons, under colour of the 
urgent neceſſity of the war, to ſupply him in 

a few days, with the money he demanded, 
without conſidering any other affair. This will 
evidently appear in the ſequel. But betore I 
deſcend to the particulars of this ſecond pro- 

ject, it is neceſſary to premiſe ſome remarks 

on this ſubject. | : 

I have ſhewn in the reign of James I, that The ſecond 
this firſt monarch of Great-Britain, laboured, project, 
as long as his monarchy laſted, that is, while 8 855 
he was king of England, to extend the prero- 8 
gative- royal. This was not only in ſome power, 
points, and on certain occaſions, but by ge- 


would, by neceſſary conſequences, cloath the 
ſovereign with an unlimited authority. What- 
ever had been ſaid by the moſt furious ſtick- 
lers for the abſolute power of ſovereigns, he 
readily applied to the kings of England, with- 


monarch admitted of degrees, according to 
the ſeveral ſtates, or the conſtitution of the 
government, whereof he was head. And yet 
this was the point in queſtion. Other iſe, it 
followed from his principles, that the regal 
power was the ſame every were, and a king of 
Poland, for inſtance, ought to be as abſolute 
as a king of Perſia. This vas in effect, 


hemia; and what hindered him to eſpouſe his 
ſon-in-law's quarrel. So long as he was faris- 
fied with inſinuating ſuch maxims, by certain 
expreſſions in his publick ſpeeches, the people, 
and even the parliament, took no great notice 
of them. But when he meant to practiſe the 
various conſequences which might thence be 
naturally drawn, he met with ſtrong oppoſi- 
tion, which obliged him to diſſolve ſeveral 
hr becauſe they were not ſo apt as 
he wifhed to imbibe his inſtructions. This 
oppoſition provoked him; nay, he began to 
fpeak plainer, and aſſert, that parliaments 
owed their being to the royal conceſſion, and 
that this conceſſion might be revoked when 
they became unworthy of it, juſt as a charter 
granted to a corporation on certain expreſs 
terms, might. be taken away, if the terms 
were not complied with. Bur the parliament 
would never allow of ſuch a principle. It was 
readily agreed, that the king had power to 
call, prorogue, and diſſolve the parliament ; 
nay, that he might forbear ſummoning it for 
fome time. Bur that. England might, or 
ought to be governed without parliaments, if 
the king thought proper, is what could not 
be allowed, much leſs that the king could diſ- 
penſe with, or act contrary to the laws. And 
yet to this height would James I. have carried 
his prerogative, an ambiguaus term, by which 
he meant an abſolute power, ar ſomethi 
very near it. But the Enelifh, for the moſt 


ecial care of the eleQor Palatin e chil- 


part, 
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part, underſtood by that word, only a power 
in the perſon, of the ſovereign, to command or 
act in matters not repugnant to the law, or 
for which the law had not provided, and cer- 
tain acts of grace and favour, which the king 
might exerciſe with regard to ſome private 
perſons, provided theſe acts were not very pre- 
judicial to the reſt of the nation. This was the 
conſtant occaſien of the quarrels between 
James I. and the parliament. It could not 
be ſaid exactly, wherein conſiſted the king's 
prerogatives, and the people's privileges, be- 
cauſe there had never been an expreſs deter- 
mination on that ſubject. Thoſe kings, who 
were reckoned the wiſeſt and moſt prudent, 
avoided as rocks, ſuch ſort of diſputes, which 
can only breed hatred and animoſity between 
the king and people. On the other hand, to- 
mer parliaments choſe rather, to ſee the prero- 
gative- royal ſtretched ſometimes beyond its 
due bounds, than debate ſuch difficult points, 
which in caſe of obſtinacy on both ſides, muſt 
have been decided by arms, ſince there was 
no higher tribunial to appeal to. Beſides, 
ſince Richard II, whoſe attempt coſt him his 
crown and life, there had been no king who 
had endeavoured to carry the prerogative- 
royal ſo far as to claim a power to act directly 
contrary to the laws. If there were any who, 


on ſome occaſions, attempted to go beyond 


bounds, the parliaments were under no con- 


cern, for one of theſe three reaſons: 1. Be- 
cauſe it was in things of little importance. 2. 
Becauſe, having a perfect confidence in their 
ſovereign, they believed he would not make 
an ill uſe of their indulgence. 3. Becauſe they 
ſaw the king's view and motive were advan- 


tageous, or, at leaſt, not very prejudicial, to 


the nation. be 
Bur James I. was no ſooner on the throne 


of England, but queſtions about the prero- 
gative- royal became frequent and abſolutely 


neceſſary. This monarch was continually en- 


deavouring to eſtabliſh principles, the conſe- 
8 P P | 
quences whcreot tended to no leſs than to 


ſubvert the conſtitution of the government. 1 
thall relate ſome that have already appeared 
in the Hittory of his reign, but which it is the 
more, neceſſary to repeat here, as Charles I. 
exactly followed his father's ſteps, and as it 
is not poſſible to have too clear an idea of 
theſe things, ſince they are the chief ſubject 
of this reign. 85 | 


From the principle that the parliament 


. owed its being to the conceſſion of the kings, 


and that this conceſſion might be revoked, it 
followed of courſe ; that the king might go- 
vern without a parliament, and conſequently, 
tax the people as he thought proper, -tor the 
ſupport of the government. From the prin- 
ciple, that rhe King was above the laws, it 
neceſſarily followed, that there was no ſecu- 
rity for the ſubjects, and their honour, for- 
tunes, liberty, and life itſelf were at the king's 
diſpoſal. From the principle, that the parlia- 
ment had no right to concern themſelves with 
the king's affairs when their advice was not 
asked, it could not but be inferred, that the 
king was to be ſuffered to do whatever he 


pleaſed, even things moſt deſtructive to the 625. 
nation. From the principle, that to complain 


of the adminiſtration, was want of reſpect to 
the king, it neceſſarily followed, that the par- 
liament could rake no grievances into conſi- 
deration, nor make any complaints, ſince 
grievances are generally acts of injuſtice com- 
mitted, by the king or his miniſters. From 
the principle, that the parliament had at mot 
but a right to repreſent the grievances to the 
king, after which, the redreſs was patiently 
to be expected from the king himſelt, it fol- 
lowed, that the king might plague his ſubjects 
at his pleaſure, without being obliged to re- 
dreſs their ſufferings, any farther than he 
rhought convenient. From the principle, that 
to diſpute the extent of his prerogative was 
wounding the king in the moſt ſenſible part, 


the conſequence mutt have been, that the 


prerogative was without bounds, or that it 
could be limicted only by the king's wiſdom 
and goodneſs. All theſe principles, as it 1s 
eaſy to perceive, tended to eſtabliſh a deſpo- 
tick power. Had the king been ſatisfied with 
granting now an then ſome favour, founded 
upon avy of theſe principles, it might have 
been thought of no conſequence ; but he. was 
ſeen, upon all occaſions, to endeavour to inſtil 
theſe principles into the minds of his ſubjects, 
and to eftabliſh them upon inſtances taken here 
and there, of the conduct of his predeceſſors. 
He himſelf was ſeen to draw from thence, by 
his actions, the moſt extenſive conſequences, 
to fill the kingdom with monopolies, to com- 
pel his ſubjects to lend or give him money, 
to diſſolve the parliaments for not allowing his 
principles, to impriſon ſuch members as ven- 
tured to ſpeak freely, and even to declare pub- 
lickly, he would call no more parliaments. 
There was, therefore, no medium; his pre- 
tenſions were either to be complied with, or 
oppoſed with open force. 

James I. had the happineſs to die before 
this diviſion was carried any farther. The 
breach of the Spaniſh match ſerved to recon- 
cile the king and parliament to each other. 
The king perceived, he could not proceed 
without parliaments, and the people judged, 
that while the king was engaged in a war 
with the houſe of Auſtria, he would be forced 
to have a regard to the liberties of the nation 
and the privileges of the parliament. Thus 
both ſides ſeemed inclined to a reconciliation, 
and to forget all occaſions of complaint. 

James being dead, Charles I, his ſon and 
ſucceflor, who had greatly improved by his 
inſtructions, mounted the throne, poſſeſſed with 
the ſame principles ; but as he was young, and 
his paſſions ſtrong, he could put no conſtraint 
upon himſelf, nor think of managing the af- 
ſection of the parliament. He ſoon diſcovered 
by what maxims he meant to proceed in the 
government of his dominions. He not only 
rctuſed to redreſs the grievances introduced 
during his father's reign, but alſo added others 
more intolerable. He affected to let his ſubje&s 
ſce, not only that their grievances touched 
him not, but that it was an offence to petition 
a redreſs, In a word, he very plainly inti- 
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mated, both in his ſpeeches and conduct, that 
he looked upon parliaments, only as aſſemblies 
ſolely deſigned to ſupply him with money, and 
in caſe of refuſal, he could proceed without 
their aſſiſtance. Accordingly, he diſſolved ſe- 
veral parliaments, becauſe they did not readi- 
ly grant the ſums he demanded ; offered vio- 
lence to many members; and extorted from 
his ſubjects what money he wanted, by forced 
loans, or taxes impoſed by his own authority. 
This ought not to ſeem ſtrange, ſince beſides 
the leſſons taught him by his father, he had 


the ſame favourite, the ſame miniſters, and 


the ſame council. We 

It is my deſign to ſhew all theſe things 
clearly and diſtinctly, not by reaſonings and 
conſequences, but by undeniable facts, by au- 
thentick vouchers of what I ſhall advance, and 
laſtly, by the king's own conduct, which his 
moſt zealous friends have no otherwiſe under- 
taken to juſtify, than by an affected ſilence, 
or, at leaſt, by a very flight account of the 
firſt 15 years of his reign. My ſole view in 
thus enlarging on theſe things is, to enable 
the reader to underſtand the true cauſes of 
the war which afterwards afflicted the king- 
dom. 

As ſoon as the deceaſed king's funeral was 


ſolemniſed, Charles ſpeedily ſent 8000 men 


to Plymouth, to be embarqued for an expe- 
dition to Spain. As he had bur little money 
in his coffers, the charge of coat and conduct 
was ordered to be disburſed by the country, 
and the country to be repaid out of the ex- 
chequer at a more convenient ſeaſon. This 
was done after the precedent of former times, 
tho” the cuſtom had now been long diſuſed. 
Theſe troops having committed great diſor- 


ders in their march, the king granted a com- 


miſſion for martial-law, to puniſh the offen- 
ders. This was looked upon as an innovati- 
on, which took from the uſual judges the cog- 
nizance of crimes committed by the ſoldiery, 
and yet, in general, it was not much conſi- 
dered. | | ok = | 
The king's marriage having been conclu- 
ded in his father's life-time, was ſolemniſed at 
Paris with great magnificence, on a theatre e- 
rected before the church of Notre-Dame, the 
duke of Chevrenſe performing the office of 
proxy for the king of England. Preſently at- 
ter, the duke of Buckingham was ſent into 
France to conduct the queen to the king, her 
ſpouſe. She arrived June 12, at Dover, where 
the king met her the next morning, and that 
evening the marriage was conſummated at 
Canterbury. The 16th of the ſame month 
the king and queen made their entry into 
London, and two days after the parliament 
met. The king made the following ſpeech to 


both houſes at the opening of this firſt parlia- 
ment. | | 


My lords and gentlemen, 

Thank God, that the buſineſs ro be 

treated on at this time, is of ſuch a na- 

ture, that it needs no eloquence to ſet it 

«© forth ; for I am neither able to do it, nei- 
* By reaſon of the plague: Rapin. 
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© ther doth ir ſtand with my nature to ſpend 
© much time in words. 
© being already happily begun by my father, 
© of bleſſed memory, who is with God; there- 
* fore, it needeth no narrative. I hope in 
© God you will go on to maintain it, as free- 
ly as you adviſed my father to do it. Ir 
is true, he may ſeem to ſome to have been 
flack to begin fo juſt and fo glorious a work; 
but it was his wiſdom that made him loth 
to begin a work, until he might find a means 
to maintain it ; but after that he ſaw how 
much he was abuſed in the confidence he had 
with other ſtates, and was contirmed by 
your advice to run the courſe we are in, with 
your engagement to maintain it, I need not 
preſs to prove how willingly he took your 
advice; for the preparations that are made 
are better able to declare it, than I to ſpeak 
it. The aſſiſtance of thoſe in Germany, the 
fleet that is ready for action, with the reſt 
of the preparations, which I have only fol- 
lowed my father in, do ſufficiemly prove, 
that he entered into this action. 55 

© My lords and gentlemen, I hope that you 
do remember, that you were pleaſed to em- 
ploy me to adviſe my father to break off 
thoſe two treaties that were on foot; fo 
that I cannot ſay, that I came hither a free 
unengaged man. It is true, I came into 
this buſineſs willingly and freely, like a 


was by your intereſt, your engagement; ſo 


yet I cannot repent me of it, and I think 
none can blame me for it, knowing the love 
and fidelity you have born to your king, 
having mylſelt likewiſe ſome little experience 


that this being my firſt action, and begun 
by your advice and entreaty, what a great 
diſhonour it were to you and me, if this 
action, fo begun, ſhould fail, for that aſſiſt- 
ance you are able to give me. 
ing the conſtancy of your love both to me 
and this buſineſs, I needed not to have ſaid 
this, but only to ſhew what care and ſenſe I 


entreat you likewiſe to conſider of the times 
we are in, how that I muſt adventure your 
lives“, (which 1 ſhould be loth to do) 


muſt venture the buſineſs, if you be ſlow in 

your reſolutions. Wherefore 1 hope you 
will take ſuch grave counſel, as you will ex- 
pedite what you have in hand to do; which 
will do me and yourſelves an infinite deal 
of honour ; you, in ſhewing your love to 
me, and me, that I may perfect that work 
which my tather hath ſo happily begun. 

* Laſt of all, becauſe ſome malicious men 
may, and as I hear, have given our, that 1 
am not ſo true a keeper and maintainer ot 
the true religion that 1 profeſs ; Iatlure you, 
that I may with St. Paul ſay, that 1 have 
© been trained up at Gamaliel's feet; and al- 
* tho” I ſhall never be fo arrogant as to aſ- 


ſume unto myſelf the reſt, I ſhall ſo far ſhew 


1 © the 


young man, and conſequently raſhly ; but it 


that rho” it were done like a young man, 


of your affections. I pray you remember, 


Yet know- 
have of your honours and mine own. I muit 


ſhould I continue you here long; and you 
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It is no new buſineſs, .= 


the end of it, that all the world may ſee, 
that none hath been, nor ever ſhall be more 
« defirous to maintain the religion I proteſs, 
© than 1 ſhall be. | 

© Now becauſe I am unfit for much ſpeak- 
© ing, I mean to bring up the faſhion of my 
predeceſſors, to have my lord keeper ſpeak 


— 
EN 
to 
\A 
- 


A 


A 


© commanded him to ſpeak ſomething unto 
you at this time, which is more for forma- 
© lity, than any great matter he hath to ſay 
* unto you.” | 
Ruſhw. Then the lord keeper Williams declared, 
Hacket. «That the king's main reaſon of calling the 
« parliament, beſides the beholding of his ſub- 
« jects faces, was to mind them of the great 
© engagements for the recovery of the Palati- 
nate, impoſed on his majeſty by the late 
king, his father, and by themſelves, who 
broke off the two treaties with Spain. Alſo 
to let them underſtand, that the ſucceeding 
treaties and alliances, the armies ſent into 
the Low-Countries, the repairing of the 
forts, and rhe fortifying of Ireland, do all 
meer in one centre, the Palatinate; and that 
the ſubſidies granted in the laſt parliament 
are herein already ſpent, whereot the ac- 
count is ready, together with as much more 
of the king's own revenue.” His lordſhip 
farther commended three circumſtances. 


A 
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day at the pool of Betheſda, the firſt ſtirring 
© of the waters maſt be laid hold on ; where- 
fore his majeſty deſires them to beſtow this 
meeting on him, or rather on their actions; 
© and the next ſhall be theirs, as ſoon, and as 
long as they pleaſe, for domeſtick buſineſs. 
© Secondly, ſupply, it ſubſidies be thought 


to hear, and not to propound the way. 
* Thirdly, the iflue of action; which being 
« the firſt, doth highly concern his majelty's 
* honour and reputation, for which he relies 
© upon their loves, with the greateſt confi- 
« dence that ever king had in his ſubjects; 
* witneſs his royal pocly, Amor eivium re- 
gis munimentum; and he doubts not, but 
© as ſoon as he ſhall be known in Europe to 
be their king, fo ſoon ſhall they be known 

© to be a loving and loyal nation to him. 


__ no prince was ever more deſirous to maintain 
the king the religion he profeſſed, the parliament does 


cuſants. the very firſt, both houſes joined in preſent- 
The king's ing to him a petition againtt recuſants. Ihe 
282 king returned a very gracious anſwer, ſaying, 
Ruſhw. he was very glad to ſee their zeal for religi- 
on, and was ready to concur with them in 
whatever they ſhould propoſe on that head. 

He deterred, however, anſwering each par- 
ticular article of rhe petition, till he had ex- 

amined it. | 

Montague Mr. Richard Montague, a clergyman, had 
is cited on lately printed a book, entitled, An appeal to 
Rm of Cæſar, wherein were ſeveral propoſitions tend- 
Ruſhw, ing to the diſturbance of church and ſtate. 


Annals. It was complained of to the commons, who 


tor me in moſt things; therefore, I have 


« Firſt, the time; all Europe being at this 


© too long and backward, his majeſty deſires 


The par- Tho” the king affirmed in his ſpeech, that 


againſt re- not ſeem to have fully believed it, ſince, at 
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bringing the author to the bat of their houle; 1625. 


and examining him, thought proper to refer 


him to the archbiſhop of Canterbury. The 
archbiſhop, who was looked upon with no 


good eye at court, becauſe he was ſuſpected 


of being a friend to the Puritans, contented 
himſelf with exhorting him to write no more 
upon ſuch ſubjects. The proceedings of the 
commons diſpleaſed the king; for > — 


being one of his chaplains, he pretended the 


bringing him to their bar was an incroach- 
ment upon his prerogative. He expreſſed his 
diſpleaſure with the commons, and took occa- 
ſion to bring the cauſe before the council. 
Every one ſulßected, that as Montague's book 
contained an Arminian doctrine, Laud, biſhop 
of St. David's, the king's moſt intimate 
counſellor for teligious affairs, had done this, 
to ſtop the proſecution. Laud was conſidered 
by many as the head and protector of the Ar- 
minians, who were now very numerous in the 
kingdom. He had infinuated himſelf into 
Buckingham's favour, and by that means into 
the king's, who readily followed his counſels, 
in the affairs of religion. a 


The diſpleaſure expreſſed by the king a- The com- 
gainſt the commons, hindered not the houſe mons grant 
trom granting him two ſublidies. The king two ſubſi- 


accepted them graciouſly, but withal intima- 05 
ted, this ſupply was far ſhort of what was ne- 
ceſſary for the war, to which his father was 
adviſed by the parliament. The act fot the 

two ſubſidies was no ſooner paſſed, than the 

king adjourned the parliament” to Oxford, to 

meet again the iſt of Auguſt following, by 
reaſon of the plague which raged in London. 

King James, a little before his death, pro- Six ſhips 
miſed to lend the king of France five or ſix lent the 
ſhips to be employed againſt the Genoeſe ; at French 
lealt, they were borrowed on that pretence ge. 
bar afterwards, Lewis XIII. wanting theſe gainſt 
ſhips for the ſiege of Rochel, prevailed with Rochel. 
Charles I, by Buckingham's means, that he Annals. 
might employ them where he pleaſed, and Coke. 
accordingly they were ſent to Dieppe, under 
the command of vice-admiral Pennington. 
The maſters or commanders of theſe ſhips. 
diſcovering they were to go againſt Rachel, 
weighed anchor, and failed back to England. 
Pennington informing the duke of Bucking- 
ham of it, received an expreſs order, confirm- 
ed by another from the king himſelf, to re- 
turn to Dieppe with the ſhips, and put them 
into the hands of the French, which was done 
accordingly. But the mariners all deſerted, 
utterly refuſing to ſerve againſt Rochel, 

This affair made great noiſe at Oxford, Com- 
where the parliament was re-aſſembled. plaints a- 
Buckingham's ill conduct in this and other gant _ 
reſpects, was loudly complained of in the Bucking- 
houſe of commons. It was faid, the money q 7... 
granted by the parliament to the late king, 
had been miſapplied, and put to uſes very 
different from thoſe it was intended for. 

That the ſeas were fo neglected, that the Cor- 

ſairs had done great damage to the Engliſh 

merchants. That Popery and Arminianiſm g de 

were countenanced by a ſtrong party in the biſhops 

kingdom. Neile, biſhop of Wincheſter, and Neile and 
Laud, Laud. 
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Laud, biſhop of St. David's, were chiefly 


War. looked upon as the heads and protectors of 


the Arminians *, nay as favourers of Popery, 
by reaſon of their rigid and paſſionate zeal for 
all the ceremonies of the church of England, 
even (or ſuch as ſeemed the leaſt neceſſary. 


This zcal appeared to many as myſterious as 


n:common, and cauſed them to ſuſpect, that 
the two prelates, under colour of maintaining 
religion, had formed a project to reſtore Po- 
pery. They could not imagine, that men 
ſhould have fo ſtrong an attachment to things 
in themſelves of ſo little moment, without 
ſome hidden deſign; wherefore Mr. Monta- 


gue was ſummoned a ſecond time before the 


houſe of commons t, and ſeverely repri- 
manded. | 


The kng In the interim, the king ſeeing the parlia- 
3 ment had ſpent the three or four firſt days of 
„ © their ſeſſion in talking of grievances, without 
5 any mention of the money he expected for 
ſupporting the war, ſent for both houſes, and 
in Chriſt-Church-Hall ſpoke to them in the 
following manner: 
My lords, and you of the commons, 
The king's c W E all remember, that from your de- 
{peech to. „ fires and advice, my father, now wich 
houſes, © God, break off thoſe two treaties with 
Annals, * Spain thar were then in hand: Well you 


then foreſaw, that as well for regaining my 
. diſpoſſeſſed brother's inherirance, as home 
defence, a war was likely to ſucceed; and 
that as your counſels had led my father into 
it, fo your aſſiſtance in a parliamentary way 
to purſue it, ſhonld not be wanting. That 
aid you gave him b advice, was for 
ſuccour of his allies, the guarding of Ire- 
land, and the home part, ſupply of muni- 
tion, preparing and ſetting forth of his 
navy. A council you thoughr of, and ap- 
pointed for the war, and treaſurers for iflu- 
ing of the monies, and to begin this work 
of your advice, you gave three ſubſidies, 
an 
were levied, and by direction of that coun- 
eil of war (in which the preparation of this 
navy was not the leaſt) disburſed. J 
It pleaſed God at the entrance of this 
preparation (by your advice begun) to call 
my father ro his mercy, whereby I entered 
as well to the care of your deſign, as his 
crown. I did not then, as princes do of 
cuſtom and formality, re-afſemble you, but 
that by your farther advice and aid, I might 
be able to proceed in that which by your 
counſels my father was engaged in. Your 
love to me, and forwardneſs to farther 
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© aſſure you, by myſelf and others upon cre- 1625. 
© dit taken up, and aforchand disburſed, ana 
© as far ſhort, as yer to ſet forth that navy 
© now preparing; as I have lately the eſtimate 


© df thoſe of care, and who are 


fill employed 


about it, whoſe particular of all expences 
© about this preparation ſhall be given you, 
© when you pleaſe to take an account of 


ie | 


When the king had done ſpeaking, the The ſecre- 
lord Conway and Sir John Coke, ſecretaries, ta:ies 
of ſtate, made ſpeeches,” the delign whereof, ſpecches. 
like that of the king's, was to demonſtrate Ruſhw. 


as many fifteens, which with ſpecd 


the abſolure neceſſity the commons were un- 
der, to grant his majeſty a large ſum tor the 
war wherein he was engaged. They forgot 
not to repeat that the war was begun by the 
late king, by the advice of both houſcs of 
parliament, for this was what the king con- 
dered as. an unan{werable reaſon; but the 
parliament being now better informed how 
the king and duke procured that advice from 
the former parliament, theſe two ſpeeches pro- 
duced no grear effect. The commons being 

returned to their houſe, proceeded to examine 
grievances, and in this examination divers 
complaints were made againſt the duke of 
Buckingham. It was alſo complained, that 
Popery was not only tolerated, but even coun- 
tenanced, contrary to the king's exprefs pro- 

miſe; that pardons were granted to recuſants, 
ſigned by the lord Conway, ſecretary of ſtate, 
who pretended to be authoriſed by the king, 

and that theſe pardons ſtopped the courſe of 
juſtice, and the execution of the laws. Where- 

upon the king thought himſelf obliged to re- 

turn poſitive anſwers to the petition preſent- 

ed to him at London by the two houſes, to 

which he had hitherto only anſwered in gene- 

ral. It is abſolutely neceflary to inſert here 

the petition, with the king's anſwers to each 

article, that the reader may the beter judge 

how the King's promiſes were aiterwards per- 

formed. pes 


Petition againſt recuſants, with the king's 
anſwers to each article, 


Moſt gracious ſovereign, 


Nm 69 M M K K 


thoſe affairs, you expreſſed by a grant of 
two ſubſides yet ungathered; altho I mult 


1 J being infallibly true, that nothing can 

more eſtabliſh the throne, an aſſure the 
peace and proſperity of the people, than 
the unity and ſincerity of religion; we your 
moſt humble and loyal ſubjects, the lords 
ſpiritual and temporal, and commons of this 


e - a 


preſent the ſame to your ſacred majetty, ro- 
gether with the dangerous conſequences of 


A 


The petiti- 
on of both 


houſes 


againſt Po- 
piſh recu- 
tents pre- 


f | ſented to 
preſent parliament aſſembled, hold our- the king at 


{elves bound in conſcience and duty to re- Weſtmin- 


er, an- 
ſwered by 
him at 


Buckeridge, bi 


* The Arminim doctrine, condemned by the ſynod of Dort, held in 1618, was in ſubſtance reduced to theſe Gy 
articles. I. God does not in an arbitrary manner predeſtinate any perſon to be ſaved or damned. II. Chriſt died for 
all men, that is, all are partakers of the benefits of Chriſt's paſſion, WhO ſincerely performed the goſpel- terms of faith 


repentance. III. How neceſſary ſoever grace may be towards our good attions, yet, IV. It 1s not irreſiſtable, 
that is, we are ſtill free- agents; conſequently, V. The faithful may finally fall away 


and re 


grace. 
+ Accordi 


the tncreaſe of Popery in this land, and Oxford. 


Ruſhw. 


e 


„ or depart from a ſtate of 


ng to the condition of his bond. Montague's cauſe was recommended te the duke of Buckingkam, by 
mop of Rocheſter, Howſon, biſnop of Oxford, and Laud, biſhop af St. David's, who obſerved, that 

learned men ought to be left ro abound in their own ſenſe, it being the great fault of the .cauncil of Trent, to 

require a ſubſcription to ſchool- opinions, &c. Sce Ruſhworch. 8 n . 
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The HISTORY Of ENGLAND. 


© what we conceive to be the principal cauſes 


© thereof, and what may be the remedies. 


The dangers appear in theſe particulars. 


© I. In their deſperate ends, being, both the 
* ſubverſion of the church and ftate, and the 
« reſtleſſneſs of their ſpirits to attain theſe 
© ends; the doctrine of their teachers and 
© leaders, peſuading them that therein they 
© do God good ſervice. 

II. Their evident and ſtrict dependen- 


cy upon ſuch foreign princes, as no way 


© affe&t the good of your majeſty and this 
Þ - - | | 

III. The opening a way of popularity 
to the ambition of any who ſhall adven- 
© ture to make himſelf head of ſo great a 


* party. 
The principal cauſe of the increaſe of Papiſts. 


IJ. The want of the due execution of the 
© laws againſt Jeſuits, ſeminary-prieſts, and 
© Popith recuſants; occaſioned partly by the 
© the connivency of the itate, partly by de- 
© tes in the laws themſelves, and partly by 
© the manifold abuſe of officers. 


II. The interpoſing of foreign princes by 


* 


their ambaſſadors and agents in favour of 
© them. 
© IIL. Their great concourſe to the city, 


and frequent conferences and conventicles 


© there. 
© IV. The open and uſual reſort to the 
© houſes and chapels of foreign ambaſſadors. 
V. The education of their children in 
ſeminaries, and houſes of their religion in 
foreign parts, which of late have been great- 
ly multiplied and enlarged for the enterta in- 
ment of the Engliſh, 
© VI. That in ſome places of your realm, 
© your people be not ſufficiently inſtructed in 
© the knowledge of true religion, 
VII. The licentious printing and diſperſ- 
ing of Popiſh and ſeditious books. 
VIII. The employment of men ill- effect- 
© ed in religion in places of government, who 
* do, ſhall, or may, countenance the Popiſh- 


R aA a 6 


L party. 


The remedies againſt this outragions and 


dangerous diſeaſe we conceive to be theſe 
enſuing. | | 


© I. That the youth of this realm be care- 


fully educated by able and religious {chool- 


© matters, and they to be enjoined to cate- 
© chize and inſtruct their ſcholars in the 
« grounds and principles of true religion. And 
whereas by many complaints from divers 
< parts of the kingdom, it doth plainly ap- 
« pear, that ſundry Pepiſh ſcholars, diſſemb- 
© ling their religion, have craftily crept in, 
and obtained the places of teaching in di- 


© vers counties, and thereby infected and per- 


© verted their ſcholars, and ſo fitted them to 
© be tranſported to the Popiſh ſeminaries be- 
« yond the ſeas; that, therefore, there be great 
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care in choiſe and admitting ſchool-maſters, 1625. 
and that the ordinaries make diligent en- 


quiries of their demeanors, and proceed to 
the removing of ſuch as ſhall be faulty, or 
juſtly ſuſpected. 


Aa a a Aa 


His majeſty's anſwer. 


cc This is well allowed of; and for the bet- 
ce ter performance of what is deſired, letters 
< ſhall be written to the two archbiſhops, and 
ce from them, letters to go to all the ordina- 


« ries of their ſeveral provinces to ſee this 


« done; the ſeveral ordinaries to give ac- 
* count of their doings herein to the .arch- 
« biſhops reſpectively, and they to give ac- 
ce count to his majeſty of their proceedings 
« herein. 0 

© Il. That the antient diſcipline of the 


© univerſities be reſtored, being the famous 


© nurſeries of literature and virtue. 
Anſwer. © This is approved by his ma- 
« jeſty, and the chancellor of each univerſity 
© ſhall be required to cauſe due execution of 
Tm | 
III. That ſpecial care be taken to enlarge 
© the word of God, throughout all the parts 
of your majeſty's dominions, as being the 
moſt powerful means for planting of true re- 
ligion, and rooting out of the contrary : 'To 
which end, among other things, let it pleaſe 
your majeſty to adviſe your biſhops, by 
fatherly intreaty and tender uſage, to reduce 
to the peaceable and orderly ſervice of the 
church, ſuch able miniſters as have been 
formerly ſilenced, that there may be a pro- 
fitable uſe of their miniſtry in theſe needful 
and dangerous times; and that non-reſidency, 
pluralities, and commendams, may be mo- 
derated. Where we cannot forbear, moſt 
humbly to thank your majeſty tor diminiſh- 
ing the number of your own chaplains; 
not doubting of the like princely care for the 
well · beſtow ing of the reſt of your benefices, 
both to the comfort of the people, and the 
encouragement of the univerſities ; being full 
of grave and able miniſters unfurniſhed of 

livings. | | | 
Anſwer: © This his majeſty likes well, fo 
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c as it be applied to ſuch miniſters as are 


© peaceable, orderly, and conformable to the 
« church-government. For pluralities and 
© non-reſidencies, they are now ſo mode- 
ce rated, that the archbiſhops affirm, there be 
© now no diſpenſation for pluralities granted; 
« nor no man now is allowed above two bene- 
cc fices, and thoſe not above 30 miles diſtant : 
« And for avoiding non-reſidence, the ca- 
c non in that caſe provided, ſhall be duly put 
« in execution. For commendams, they 
« ſhall be ſparingly granted, only in ſuch 
« caſe where the exility and ſmallneſs of the 
c biſhoprick requireth. Alſo his majeſty will 
« cauſe that the benefices belonging to him 


<« ſhall be well beſtowed. And for the better 
« propagating of religion, his majeſty recom- 


« mendeth to the houſe of parliament, that 
© care may be taken, and proviſion made, 
« that every pariſh ſhall allow a competent 
« maintenance 
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« maintenance for an able miniſter; and 
« that the owners of parſonages impropriate 
© would allow to the vicars, curates, and mi- 


« niſters in villages and places belonging to 


« their parſonage, ſufficient ſtipend and al- 
e Jowance for preaching miniſters. 

© IV. That there may be {tri& proviſion 
© againſt tranſporting of Engliſh children to 
© the ſeminaries beyond the ſeas, and for the 
© recalling of them who are already there 
placed, and for the puniſhment of ſuch your 
< {ubje&s as are maintainers of thoſe ſemina- 
© ries, or of the ſcholars; conſidering, that 
© beſides the ſeducing of your people, great 


© ſums of money are yearly expended upon 


them, to the impoveriſhing of this kingdom. 

Anſwer. The law in this caſe ſhall be 
« put in execution: And farther, there ſhall 
« be letters written to the lord-treaſurer, and 
cc alſo to the lord-admiral, that all the ports of 
« this realm, and the creeks and members 
ce thereof be ſtrictly kept, and ſtrait ſearches 
« made tothis end : A proclamation ſhall be, to 
* recal both the children of noblemen, and the 
ce children of any other men, and they to re- 


turn by a day; alſo maintainers of ſemina- 


« naries of ſcholars there, ſhall! be punithed 
cc according to law. | 


V. That no Popiſh recuſant be permit- 


© ted to come within the court, unleſs your 
© majeſty be pleaſed to call him upon ſpecial 
© occaſion, agreeable to the ſtatute of 3 Jac. 
© And whereas your majeſty for the prevent- 
ing of apparent miſchiefs both to your ma- 
* 
c 


jeſty and the ſtate, hath in your princely 
© wiſdom taken order, that none of your natu- 
© ral-born ſubjects, not profeſſing the true re- 


g ligion, as by law eſtabliſhed, be admitted 


into the ſervice of your royal-conſort the 


© queen. We give your majeſty moſt humble 


© thanks, and defire that your order herein 
may be obſerved. _ | | 
Anſwer. © If his majeſty ſhall find, or be 
cc informed of any concourſe of recuſants to 
ce the court, the law ſhall be ſtrictly followed: 
« And his majeſty is pleaſed, that by procla- 


« mation the Britiſh and Iriſh ſubjects ſhall 


ce be put in the ſame caſe. And as his ma- 
% jeſty hath provided in his treaty with 
« France, ſo his purpoſe is to keep it, that 


* none of his ſubjects ſhall be admitted into 
his ſervice, or into the ſervice of his royal 


Cw ue ww a ww Be = ROT TT a. 


« conſort the queen, that are Poptſh recu- 
«ſame. RD 

VI. That all the laws now ſtanding in 
force againſt Jeſuits, ſeminary prieſts, and 
others, having taken orders by authority 
derived from the ſee of Rome, be put in 
due execution. And to the intent they may 
not pretend to be ſurpriſed, that a ipeedy 
and certain day be prefixed by your ma- 
jeſty's proclamation, for their departure out 
of this realm, and all other your dominions, 
and not to return upon the ſevereſt penalties 
of the laws now in force againſt them ; and 
that all your majeſty's ſubjects may be 


fort, entertain, or conceal, any of them, 


OL, II. 
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thereby admoniſhed, not to receive, com- 


upon the penalties which may be lawfully 
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© inflicted : And that all ſuch Papiſts, Jeſuits, 


353 


1625. 


and recuſants, who are and ſhall be impri· 


A 


ſoned for recuſancy, or any other cauſe,may be 
ſo ſtrictly reſtrained, as that none ſhall have 
conference with them, thereby to avoid the 
contagion of their corrupt religion : And 
that no man that ſhall be ſuſpected of 
Popery, be ſuffered to be a keeper of any of 
his majeſty's priſons. | 
Anſwer. © The law in this caſe ſhall be 
put in execution, and a proclamation 
ce ſhall be to the effect defired ; and ſuch re- 
c ſtraint ſhall be made, as is deſired, and no 
“ man that is juſtly ſuſpected of Popery, ſhall 
be ſuffered to be a keeper of any of his 
« majeſty's priſons. 7 
VII. That your majeſty be pleaſed to 
* take ſuch order as to your -princely wiſdom 
© ſhall be expedient, that no natural born 
© ſubject, or ſtrange biſhops, nor any other 
by authority from the ſee of Rome, confer 
any ecclefiaſtical orders, to exerciſe any 
eccleſiaſtical function whatſoever, toward or 


cc 


A „„ aA aA 


your dominitons. 

Anſwer. © This is fit to be ordered ac- 
« cording as is provided, and it ſhall be 
6e ſo publiſhed by proclamation. | 


VIII. That your majeſty's learned coun- 


upon your majeſty's natural ſubjects within 


cil may receive order and commandment, 


© to conſider of all former grants of recuſants 


A 


are made to the recuſants uſe or intereſt, 

out of which the recuſant receiveth any 

benefit, which are either void, or voidable 
by the law. BE nth, 

Anſwer. © The king will give order to his 
«* learned council to conſider of the grants, 
* and will do according as is defired. - 

* IX. That your majeſty will be likewiſe 


A K „ 


and miniſters of juſtice, eccleſiaſtical and 
temporal, to ſee the laws of this realm 
againſt Popiſh recuſants, to be duly exe- 
cured ; and, namely, that the cenſure of ex- 
communication be declared and certified 
againſt them; and that they be not abſolved 
upon publick ſatisfaction by yielding to 


— 


conformity. 


W RK a. Aa a: w 


Anſwer, * His majeſty leaves the laws to 


ce their courſe, and will order in the point of 
« excommunication as is deſiret. 
© N. That your majeſty will be pleaſed to 
remove from places of authority and govern- 
ment, all ſuch perſons, as are either Popiſh 
recuſants, or according to direction of for- 
mer acts of ſtare, to be juſtly ſuſpected. 
Anſwer. © This his majeſty thinks fit, and 
cc will give orders for it. 
© XI. That preſent order be taken for diſ- 
arming all Popiſh recuſants, legally con- 
victed, or juſtly ſuſpected, according to the 
laws in that behalf, and the orders taken by 
his late majeſty's privy- council upon reaſon 
of ſtare. 5 | 
Anſwer. © The laws and acts in this caſe 
ce ſhall be followed, and put in due execu- 
„ D 

XII. That your majeſty be alſo pleaſed in re- 

u u u ſpec 
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lands, that ſuch of them may be avoided as 


pleaſed ſtrictly to command all your judges 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


ſpe& to the great reſort of recuſants, to Theſe gracious anſwers of the king to the 1625. 


and about London, to command forthwith, ſeveral articles of the petition of both houſes, www 
upon pain of your indignation, and ſevere 


wanted only the performance of the promiſes. The king's 
execution of the laws, that they retire them- 


| | But If it may be judged by the continual com- romiſes 
ſelves to their ſeveral countries, there to 
remain confined within five miles of their 


ill execu- 
places. 
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plaints of the parliaments throughout this te. 
whole reign, concerning theſe ſame articles, 
on which the king ſeems to have given entire 
1 Anſwer. For this the laws in force ſhall ſatisfaction, it will eaſily be ſeen that Charles's 
1 « be forthwith executed. promiſes were no better performed than his 
„ XIII. And whereas your majeſty hath father's. The king expected, that his anſwers 
= ſtrictly commanded and taken order, that to the petition would gain him the affection of #1 
none of the natural born ſubjects repair to the commons. But theſe anſwers, tho fo | 18 
the hearing of maſſes, or other ſuperſtitious gracious and poſitive, could not engage them | 
ſervices at the chapels, or houſes of foreign ro do what he deſired, that is, to lay aſide all 
ambaſſadors, or in any other places whatſo- other buſineſs, and think only of granting him 
ever; we give your majeſty moſt humble money. He was engaged in a war, to which [5 
thanks, and deſire that your order and com- he pretended the parliament had induced his |: 
mandment therein may be continued and late majeſty, from whence he inferred, it was | E: 
| obſerved, and that the offenders herein may grear injuſtice not to enable him ſpeedily to | E 
1 © be puniſhed according to the laws. ſupport it. This was true in one ſenſe. The 3 
BE - Anſwer. © The king gives aflent thereto, parliament adyiſed king James to break off i © 
cc and will ſee that obſerved which herein the treaties with Spain, and promiſed to aſ- . 
c hath been commanded by him. fiſt him in caſe the breach ſhould occaſion a E 
© XIV. That all ſuch inſolencies, as any war, as it was very likely. But, on the other F 
© that are Popiſhly affeCted, have lately com- fide, it was now no longer a ſecret in Eng- 
© mitted, or ſhall hereafter commit, to the land, that the former parliament was moved 
© diſhonour of our religion, or to the wrong 
© of the true profeſſors thereof, be exemplarily 
* puniſhed. | | | 
| Anſwer. © This ſhall be done as is deſired. 
© NV. That the ſtatute of 1 Eliz. for the 
payment of 12 d. every Sunday, by ſuch as 
© ſhall be abſent from divine ſervice in the 
© church, without a lawful excuſe, may be put 
© in due execution, the rather, for that the 


c penalry by law 1s given to the poor, and 


therefore not to be diſpenſed withal. 
Anſwer. It is fit that this ſtatute be exe- 
© cuted, and the penalties ſhall not be diſ- 
« penſed withal. | 
< XVI. Laſtly, That your majeſty would 


over the kingdom of Ireland, that the like 
courſes may be there taken for the reſtoring 
and eſtabliſhing of true religion. 

Anſwer. His majeſty's cares are, and ſhall 
« be, extended over the kingdom of Ireland; 
« and he will do all that a religious king 
<« ſhould do for the reſtoring and eſtabliſhing 
« of true religion there. 

And thus (moſt gracious ſovereign) ac- 
cording to our duty and zeal to God and 
religion, to your majeſty and your ſafety, to 
the church and common-wealth, and their 
peace and proſperity, we have made a faithſul 
declaration of the preſent eſtate, the cauſes 
© and remedies of this increaſing diſeaſe of 
© Popery ; humbly offering the fame to your 
© princely care and wiſdom. The anſwer of 
your majeſty's father, our late ſovereign of 
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be pleaſed to extend your princely care alſo 


to give ſuch advice to the king, by the duke 
of Buckingham's Narrative, a Narrative falſe 
in every particular, rho? atteſted by the late 
king and the prince. So the former parliament's 
advice being grounded on a wrong foundati- 
on, and as I may ſay, extorted by a mere ar- 
tifice, the preſent parliament did not think 
themſelves obliged to perform very punctually 
a promiſe which the court had obtained rather 
by art, than fairly ſtating the caſe. Never- 
theleſs, this promiſe {till ſubſiſted ; and if the 


commons had ſhewn the publick they were 


not obliged to keep it, they could not have 
done it without grievouſly affronting the king, 
by the diſcovery of the artifices he had uſed 
to procure it, They were willing to avoid 
this extremity ; and, therefore, letting the pro- 
miſe ſubſiſt without any diſobliging refleRion on 


the king, their view was to excuſe themſelves 


trom granting him freſh ſupplies for a war 
ralhly undertaken, and without any likelihood 
of ſucceſs ; at leaſt, if they ſhould be forced to 
give any more money, rather than enter into 
a diſcuſſion of cauſes which had engaged the 
kingdom in this war, they intended the king 
ſhould purchaſe them, in ſome meaſure, with 
the redreſs of the grievances, the nation 
groaned under. Wherefore, inſtead of the 
money-bill, as the king deſired, they began 
with examining and even inquiring after the 
grievances of the nation, and the ſtate of reli- 
pion. In this examination, the duke of Buc- 

ingham and the reſt of the miniſters were 
not ſpared. _ e 


Clarendon? 


famous memory upon the like petition, did 
give us great comfort of reformation ; but 
your majeſty's moſt gracious promiſes made 
in that kind, do give us confidence and aſ- 
ſurance of the continual performance thereof. 
In which comfort and confidence repoſing 
ourſelves, we moſt humbly pray, for your 
. | © majeſty's long continuance in all princely 
1 « felicity. 


The king ſeeing what courſe the commons The king 
were taking, was extremely offended. Firſt, 1 
as by their ſlowneſs, they broke all his mea- dilolvette 


ſures for the preſent campaign. Secondly, he * 111 8 
deemed it a manifeſt affront and contempt of 
his perſon, to preſame openly to attack his N 
favourite and miniſters, or rather himſelf un- 
der their name. So, perceiving no likelihood 
of a ſpeedy ſupply, which was the ſole end of 

calling 
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Book XIX. 


calling the parliament, he was determined to 


diſolve it. The commons having ſome notice 


of it, haſtily drew up the following declara- 
tion, in order to throw the blame of this diſ- 
ſolution on the king, for fear he ſhould himſelf 
lay it on them, under colour that they were 


not very ready to perform their purpoſe. 


'The commons declaration. 


: W E the knights, citizens and burgeſſes 
c of the commons houſe of parliament, 
being the repreſcntative body of the whole 
© commons of this realm, abundantly com- 
« forted in his majeity's late gracious anſwer 
touching religion, and his meſſage for the 
© care of our health, do ſolemnly proteſt and 
* vow before God and the world, with one 
heart and voice, that we are all reſolved, 
* and do hereby declare, that we will ever 
continue moſt loyal and obedient ſubjects to 
our moſt gracious ſovereign lord king 
Charles; and that we will be ready in con- 
venient time, and in a parliamentary way, 
© freely and dutifully to do our utmoſt endea- 
© yours, to diſcover and reform the abuſes 
© and grievances of the realm and ſtate, and 
© in like ſort to afford all neceſſary ſupply to 
© his moſt excellent majeſty, upon his preſent, 
© and all other his juſt occaſions and deſigns ; 
© moſt humbly beſeeching our ſaid dear and 
© dread ſovereign, in his princely wiſdom and 
© goodneſs, to reft aſſured of the true and 
£ —— afſections of his poor commons, and 
6 
4 
4 
4 
5 


to eſteem the ſame to be (as we conceive it 


is indeed) the greateſt worldly reputation 
and ſecurity that a juſt king can have; and 
to account all ſuch as ſlanderers of the peo- 
ple's afſections, and enemies to the common- 
wealth, that fhall dare ſay to the contrary.” 
It evidently appears in this declaration, that 
the commons view was to intimate to the 
people, that they intended not to deny the 
E money for his juſt occaſions; but be- 


lieved to have a right to demand firſt the re- 


dreſs of grievances, as a condition, tho they 
avoided uſing that term. This is the method 
conſtantly obſerved by the parliaments on the 
like occaſions, and which is ſo neceſſary, that 
otherwiſe they would never be ſure of procu- 
ring the people any ſatisfaction, with reſpect 
to their grievances. For, grievances being 
properly ats of injuſtice, and breaches of the 
laws committed by the king or his miniſters, 
the deſire of obtaining money from the par- 
liament is commonly the only inducement to 


the court to deſiſt from injuring the people. 


Of this there are frequent examples in the 
Hiſtory of England. But James I. and Charles 
JI. took a different courſe from that of their 
predeceſſors. They choſe to diſſolve the par- 
liaments, rather than yield to redreſs their 
grievances. This gave occaſion to aſcribe to 


them a formal deſign to free themſelves from 


the yoke of the parliaments, or confine the 
uſe of them to the granting ſupplies, and aſ- 
ſeſſing the people. They could not underſtand, 
that what flowed from the royal authority 
thould be counted a grievance. This firit 


could be conſidered as a declaration e 


The Reign of CHARLES I. 


- 


parliament was, therefore, diffolved for this 
fole reaſon, the 12th of Auguſt, not haviug 
far to do buſineſs above three weeks both at 
Weſtminſter and Oxford. The king pretend- 
ed to diſſolve it on account of the ſpreadin 
of the plague ; but the true reaſon was, deen 
he found not in this parliament a compliance 
and diſpoſition fit for bis purpoſe. 

The diflolution of the parliament hindered 
not the king from purſuing his deſign ot con- 
tinuing, or rather of beginning the war with 
Spain. For tho' the late king had taken ſome 
meaſures tending to a war, there had been, 
however, no action ſince the breach of the 


treaty. The ſending of count Mansfeldt into 


the Low-Countries, in order to march into 
the Palatinate, was almoſt the only thing that 


Spain, tho' the project had miſcarried. Charles 
reſolving, therefore, to undertake this war, of 
which he was the principal author and pro- 
moter, ſent the duke of Buckingham and tlie 
earl of Holland to the Hague, to negotiate a 
league with the United-Provinces. In the in- 
terim, a fleet was equipping in England to 
act againſt Spain; but as he wanted money, 
he found no ſpeedier or better method to raiſe 


it, than by borrowing of perſons able to lend, to 


whom he directed letters under his privy-ſeal, 
requiring, by way of loan, ſuch ſums as each 
were taxed at. This was the firſt effect of the 


diſſolution of the parliament. Theſe forced 


loans, practiſed by ſome kings of England, 
have ever been conſidered as great grievances, 
and 2 to render parliaments uſeleſs. It 
will hereafter appear, that the next parlia- 


ment did not ſufſer theſe to paſs uncomplained 


of. However, to ſoften people's minds, and 
induce them to lend their money more 
freely, a proclamation was publiſhed, to call 
home all ſuch children as were now educating 
in foreign countries, as well as all the Engliſh, 
Scots and Iriſh, in the ſervice of the houſe of 
Auttria. On the other hand, the privy-coun- 
cil iſſued out warrants to diſarm recuſants. I 
do not know whether theſe warrants were 
ſtrictly executed, bur it is certain, however, 


that afterwards the houſe of commons fre- 


quently required the diſarming of the Papiſts. 
The fleet deſigned againſt Spain was not 
ready to fail till the beginning of October, 


ſex for vice-admiral. The fleet conſiſted of 
80 fail, with 10 regiments on board. The 


intent of this expedition was to wait in ſome. 


convenient place for the Spaniſh plate-fleer, 
which was expected from the Indics in No- 
vember. As the admiral had ſufficient time, 
he might have attacked a great number of 
ſhips in the bay of Cadiz, bur the difficult of 
the enterpriſe, or ſome other reaſon cauſed 


him to neglect this advantage. He was con- 
rented with landing Sir John Burroughs with 


ſome rroops, who meeting no oppoſition, 
only plundered ſome villages, and abuſed 
themſelves with wine, to their own, more 
than their enemies, prejudice. Whereupon 


they were forced to be re-imbarqued with all 


, ſpeed 


gam 


Spain. 


inſt 
commanded by Edward Cecil, lately made — 


viſcount Wimbleton, who had the earl of Eſ- Annals. 
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Annals. 


parliament 


The HISTORY f ENGLAND. 


1625. ſpeed. After that, the contagion ſpreading 
among the troops, the fleet returned to Eng- 
land in November, without the king's reaping 
any benefit from this armament, which had 
been very chargeable to him. This ill ſucceſs 
did great injury to the king, as well as to 


Buckingham, who was looked upon as the con- 
triver and director of the court projects. 

The king finding himſelf without money, 
and conſequently unable ro continue the war, 
reſolved, at length, to call a new parliament. 
But to avoid the inconvenience of ſeeing in the 
lower-houſe ſuch members as had moſt oppoſ- 


ed him, and exclaimed againit the duke in 


the late parliament, - the court invented this 
ſtratagem. All theſe perſons were made ſhe- 
riffs, and ſo could not be choſen members of 
parliament. Sir Edward Coke was of this 
number ; but, however, he and ſome others 
were choſen, prefering the ſervice they owed 
their country 1n parliament to that which they 
could render it as ſheriffs. The parliament 
was, therefore, ſummoned to meet on the 6th 


of February, 1625-6, and on the 2d being 


Candlemas-day, the king was crowned by arch- 
biſhop Abbot ; William Laud, biſhop of Bath 
and Wells, the king's favourite biſhop officiat- 
ing as dean of Weſtminſter, in the room of bi- 


ſhop Williams, who, through the king's diſ- 


favour, was ſequeſtred from this ſervice *. Be- 
fore the coronation, the king ordered by pro- 
clamation all ſuch as had 40 l. a year or more, 


and were not yet knights, to come and receive 


the order of knighthood. This was conſider- 
ed as a new grievance, of which I ſhall ſpeak 
hereafter. Ir ſuffices to ſay at preſent, that 
when this cuſtom was firſt authoriſed by an act 
of parliament, with regard to ſuch as had 201. 
per annum in land, 201. then were equal to 


zoo at the time I am ſpeaking of. But the 
king thought it a favour to his ſubjects to in- 


clude ſuch only in his order as had 40 l. a year. 
The coronation was performed with the u- 


The king's ſual ceremonies; but when all was over, the 
coronation, 


king being ſeated on his throne ready to re- 


ceive the homages of the lords, Laud approach- 


ed him, and read an extraordinary paſlage, of 
which there appeared no inſtance in former co- 
ronations. It contained the following words: 
« Stand and hold faſt, from henceforth, the 
place to which you have been heir by the 
ſucceſſion of your foretathers, being now de- 
livered to you by the authority of. almight 
God, and by the hands of us, and all the 
biſhops and ſervants of God ; and as you ſee 
the clergy to come nearer to the altar than 
others, 10 remember that (in all places con- 
venient) you give them greater honour, that 
« the mediator of God and man may eſta- 
bliſh you in the kingly throne to be a me- 
diator between the clergy and laity, and 
that you may reign for ever with Jeſus 
« Chriſt, the king of kings, and lord of lords.“ 
The parliament being aſſembled on the 6th 


of February, the lord keeper Coventry ſpoke 
thus to both houſes in the King's name. 
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My lords, and you the knights, citizens, and 1625-6. 
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burgeſſes of the houſe of commons. 


yo U are here aſſembled by his majeſty's 


writs of royal authority to hold a new 
parliament, the general, antient and power- 
ful council of this renowned kingdom ; where- 
of it we conſider aright, and think of that 
incomparable diſtance between the ſupreme 
height and majeſty of a mighty monarch, and 
the ſubmiſſive awe and lowlineſs of a loyal 
ſubject, we cannot but receive exceeding 
comfort and contentment in the frame'and 
conſtitution of this higheſt court; wherein 
not only the prelates, .nobles, and grandees, 
but the commons of all degrees have their 
part, and wherein that high majeſty doth 
deſcend to admit, or rather to invite the 
humbleſt of his ſubje&s to conference and 
council with him, of the great, weighty, and 
difficult affairs of the king and kingdom ; a 


benefit and favour whereof we cannot be too 


ſenſible and thankful ; for ſure I am, that 
all good' hearts would be both ſenſible and 
ſorrowful, if we did want it; and, therefore, 
it behoveth all, with united hearts and minds 
free from diſtraction and diverſion, to fix 
their thoughts upon counſels and conſultati- 
ons worthy of ſuch an aſſembly; remembering, 


keeper Co- 
ventry's 
ſpeech. 
Ruſhw. 


that in it is preſented the majeſty and great- 


neſs, the authority and power, the wiſdom and 
knowledge of this great and famous nation; 
and it behoveth us to magnify and bleſs God, 
that hath put the power of aſſembling par- 


liaments in the hands of him, the virtue of 


whoſe perſon doth ftrive with the greatneſs 


he ſhould be accounted major or melior, a 
greater king, or a better man ; and of whom 
you have had ſo much trial and experience, 
that he doth as affteCtionately love, as he doth 
exactly know and underſtand the true uſe of 
parliaments ; witneſs his daily and unweari- 
ed acceſs. to this houſe, before his acceſs to 


of his princely lineage and deſcent, whether 


the crown; his gracious readineſs to all con- 


ferences of importance ; his frequent and ef- 
fectual interceſſion to his bleſſed father of ne- 
ver-dying-memory, for the good of the king- 
dom, with ſo happy ſucceſs, that both this 
and future generations ſhall feel it, and have 
cauſe to rejoice at the ſucceſs of his majeſty's 
interceſſion. And when the royal diadem 
deſcended upon himſelf, preſently, in the 
midſt of his tears and ſighs for the depar- 
ture of his molt dear * royal father, in the 
very firſt conſultation with his privy- council, 
was reſolved to meet his people in parlia- 
ment: And no ſooner did the heavy hand 
of that deſtroying angel forbear thoſe deadly 
ſtrokes, which for ſome time did make this 
place inacceſſible, but his majeſty preſently 


reſolved to recal it, and hath now brought 
you together, and in a happy time I truſt, 


to treat and conſult, with uniform deſires and 
united affeEtions, of thoſe things that concern 
the general good. 


And now being thus aſſembled, his ma- 


* Laud finding an old crucifix among the Regalia, took care to place it upon the altar. Collier's Eccl, Hiſt. 
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The Reign of 
jeſty hath commanded me to let you know, 
that his love and affection to the publick, 
moved him to call this parliament; and 
looking into the danger, and the ſpreading 
of that late mortality, and weighing the mul- 
titude of his majeſty's preſſing occaſions, and 
urging affairs of ſtate, both at home and a- 
broad, much importing the ſafety and ſtate 
of this kingdom; the ſame affection that 
moved him to call it, doth forbid him to 
prolong the ſitting of this parliament; and, 
therefore, his majeſty reſolving to confine 
this meeting to a ſhort time, hath contined 
me to a ſhort errand; and that 1s, that as 
a thing moſt agreeable to the kingly office, 
to the example of the beſt times, and to 
the frame of modern affairs, his majeſty hath 
called you together to conſult and to adviſe 
of provident and good laws, profitable for 
the publick, and fitting for the preſent times 
and actions; for upon ſuch depends the aſſu- 
rance of religion, and of juſtice, which are 
the ſureſt pillars and buttereſſes of good go- 


vernment in a kingdom: For his majeſty 


doth conſider, that the royal throne, on 
which God out of his mercy to us hath ſet 
him, is the fountain of all juſtice, and that 


which the benefit and uſe of this fountain is 
diſperſed to his people ; and it is his ma- 
jeſty's care and ſtudy, that his people may 
ſee with comfort and joy of heart, that this 
fountain is not dry, but they and their po- 
ſterity may reſt aſſured and confident in his 
time, to receive as ample benefit from this 
fountain, by his majeſty's mercy and juſtice, 
as ever ſubjects did in the time of the moſt 
eminent princes amongſt his noble progeni- 
tors; wherein as his majeſty ſhews himſelf 
moſt ſenſible of the good of the publick, ſo 
were it an injury to this great and honour- 
able aſſembly, if it ſhould be but doubted, 
that they ſhall not be as ſenſible of any thing 
that may add to his majeſty's honour ; which 
cannot but receive a high degree of love and 
affection, if his majeſty ſucceeding ſo many 


religious, wiſe, and renowned princes, ſhould 


begin his reign with ſome additions unto 
thoſe good laws which their happy and glo- 
rious times have afforded. And this his ma- 
zeſty hath cauſed me to defire, at this time 


eſpecially above others; for his majeſty ha- 


ving at his royal coronation lately ſolemniſed 
the ſacred rights of that bleſſed marriage be- 
tween his people and him ; and therein by a 
moſt holy oath vowed the protection of the 
laws, and maintenance of peace, both to 
church and people, no time can be ſo fit for 
his majeſty to adviſe and conſulr at large 


with his people, as at this preſent time, 


wherein ſo lately his majeſty hath vowed pro- 
tection to his people, and they have proteſt- 
ed their allegiance and ſervice to him. 
© This is the ſum of that charge which I 
have received from his majeſty to deliver un- 
to you; wherein you ſee his majeſty's intent 
to the publick: And, therefore his deſire is, 
that according to that conveniency of time 


which his affairs may afford, you may apply 


CHARLES I. 


© yourſelves to difpatch the buſineſs of this 1 


I 


© parliament. 


IST 
for his an- 
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| —— 
Tho' it did not appear in this ſpeech, that Th 
the king intended to ask a ſupply ot the com- 


e king 


hanked 


mons, that was, however, as was atterwards ſwer to the 
ſeen, the real motive of calling the parliament. petition a- 
But the commons did not think themſelves ob- gantt the 


liged to gueſs the King's intention, or prevent 
his demand. So, after chuſing their ſpeaker, 
the firſt care was to thank the king for his gra- 
cious anſwer to the petition againſt recuſants, 
preſented to him at Oxford. Then they ſpent 
ſome days in examining the publick grievan- 
ces, amongſt which were reckoned, the miſ- 
carriage of the fleet to Cadiz, evil counſellors 
about the king, and the miſemployment of the 
three ſubſidies, and three fifteenths; granted to 
the late king, for the recovery of the Palati- 
nate. To examine the grievances with more 
order and clearneſs, committees were appoint- 
ed, one for ſecret affairs, another for grievan- 
ces, and another for religion. This laſt, where- 
of Mr. Pym was chairman, called in queſtion 
again, Montague's books, intitled, An anſwer 
to the late gagg of Proteſtants, An appeal to 
Cæſar, and A treatiſe of the invocation of 


recuſants, 


Ruſhw. 


ſaints, and reported to the houſe, the falſe, 


erroneous, Papiſtical, Arminian opinions found 
therein, repugnant ro the articles of the church 


of England. For inſtance, That the church 


of Rome hath ever remained firm upon the 
« fame foundation of ſacraments and doctrines 
<« inſtituted by God. That the controverted 
points between the church of England and 
ce the church of Rome, are of a lefler and in- 
« ferior nature, of which a man may be igno- 
cc 


That images may be uſed for the inſtructi- 


rant without any danger of his ſoul at all. 


on of the ignorant, and excitation of dero- 


cc tion. That there are tutelar ſaints as well 
« as angels. That men juſtified may fall a- 
«© way and depart from the ſtate of grace”, 
and ſome other Arminian tenets. 


The king ſeeing the commons bent upon ;; bier 


the examination of religious matters, ordered to the 


his attorney- general to acquaint the judges of judges to 
the circuits, that it was his pleaſure they ſhould Proceed a- 


proceed with rigour againit recuſants. He had 
promiſed this ſix months before, in his anſwer 
ro the former parliament's petition; bur, in 
all appearance, this article had been neglected, 
by the court, or by thoſe who were commiſ- 


gainſt re- 
cuſants. 
Annals. 


ſioned to execute the orders. It is certain, du- 


ring this reign, ſuch kind of orders were ne- 
ver punctually executed. 


he king had demanded a ſupply of money The com: 
to carry on the war; but the commons were mons ne- 
in no haſte to grant it. On the contrary, they Slechthe 


{till proceeded in the examination of grievan- 


king's af- © 
fairs and 


ces, and, among others, of certain repriſals mind only 
made upon France, with too much precipita- grievances, 
tion, to the great damage of the Engliſh mer- Ruſby. 


chants. The council of war, appointed by the 
parliament to manage the three ſubſidies grant- 
ed to king James, were alſo obliged to give 
an account of their conduct. 


The king bearing this delay very impatient- The lords 


ly, prefled the commons to conſider of the ſup- 


ALLA them 


ollicits 
hem in 


ply. The lords alſo endeavoured to perſuade van. 
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ſpeaker, 
Ruſhw. 
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1625-6. them to it, in a conference which they deſire 
sn this occaſion, but it was to no purpoſe. On 


the contrary, they heard the report of the 
committee concerning the nation's grievances, 
wherein they had always the duke of Buck- 
ingham in view, and even cauſed him to be 
informed of the articles on which the com- 
plaints againſt him were grounded. Where- 
upon the king ſent a letter to the ſpeaker, with 
a meſſage to the houſe by Sir Richard Welton. 


Truſty and well-beloved, 


Aving aſſembled the parliament early in 
the beginning of the year, for the more 
« timely help and advice of our people in our 
great and important affairs; and having of 
of late, not only by meſlage, but alſo of our- 
ſelf, put our houſe of commons in mind of 
our preſſing occaſions, and of the preſent 
eſtate of Chriſtendom, wherein they have 


* 
« 
4 
equal intereſt with us, as well in reſpect of 
their own former engagments, as of the com- 
© mon cauſe; we ſhall not need to tell them 
© with what care and patience we have in 
© the midft of our neceſſities attended their 
© reſolutions; but becauſe theit unſeaſonable 
© ſlowneſs may produce at home as ill effect 
as a denial, and hazard the whole eſtate of 
things abroad; we have thought fit by you 
© the ſpeaker, to let them know, that without 
© more loſs of time, we look for a full and per- 
© fe anſwer of what they will give for our 
© ſupply, according to our expectation, and 
© their promiſes; wherein, as we preſs for 
© nothing beyond the preſent ſtate and condi- 
© tion of our ſubjects, ſo we except no leſs 
than is proportionable to the greatneſs and 
© goodneſs of the cauſe : Neither do we preſs 
© them to a preſent reſolution in this, with a 
© purpoſe to precipitate their counſels, much 
© leſs to enter upon their privileges, but to 
< ſhew that it is unfit to depend any longer 
© upon uncertainties, whereby the whole 
© weight of the affairs of Chriſtendom ma 
© break in upon us upon the ſudden, to our diſ- 
© honour, and the ſhame of this nation. And 
© for the buſineſs at home, we command you 
© to promiſe them in our name, that after 
© they have ſatisfied us in this our reaſonable 
© demand, we ſhall not only continue them 
© together at this time, ſo long as the ſeaſon 
© will permit, but call them ſhortly again to 
C 25 thoſe neceſſary buſineſſes which ſhall 
© be now left undone ; and now we ſhall wil- 
* lingly apply fit and ſeaſonable remedies, to juſt 
© ſuch grievances which they ſhall preſent un- 
© to us in a dutiful and mannerly way, with- 
© out throwing an ill odour upon our preſent 
government, or upon the government of our 
© late bleſſed father. And if there be yet who 
« deſire to find fault, we ſhall think him the 
© wiſeit reprehender of errors paſt, who, with- 
© out reflecting backward, can give us counſel 
© how to ſettle the preſent eſtate of things, 
© and, to provide for the future ſafety and 
© honour of the kingdom. | 

The meſſage brought at the ſame time, and 
delivered to the houſe by Welton, contained. 
five articles of.expence to be provided for, viz. 


© x, That his majeſty's fleet being return- 1625-6. 


ed, and the victuals ſpent, the men muſt of 
neceſſity be N and their wages paid, 
or elſe an aſſured mutiny will follow, which 
may be many ways dangerous at this time. 


NA M aA A 


© 2, That his majeſty hath made ready a- ded for. 
bout 40 ſhips, to be ſet forth on a ſecond Nuſhw. 


voyage, to hinder the enemy, which want 
only victuals and ſome men, which, without 
preſent ſupply of money, cannot be ſet forth 
and kept together. | 

© 3. That the army which is appointed in 
© every coaſt, muſt preſently be disbanded, if 
© they be not preſently ſupplied with victuals 
and clothes. | | 5 
: 4 That if the companies of Ireland, late- 
ly 


mm aA a aA _ A 


© the authors of rebellion. | 

© 5. That the ſeaſon of providing healthful 
© victuals will be paſt, if this month be ne- 
© glected. 14 | 

« And, therefore, his majeſty commandeth 
« me to tell you, that he deſired to know, 
cc without farther W of time, what ſup- 
« ply you will give him for theſe his preſent 
ce occaſions, that he may accordingly frame 
ce his courſe and counſel.” | 


The commons were not very well pleaſed The com- 


with the letter or meſſage, wherein were ſe- 
veral things they could not approve. 1. 'The 


manner of demanding the ſupply, which ſhew- thereof. 


ed it to be not ſo much a free-gift on their 
part as an obligation. 2. The king ſet them 
a time, by ordering it to be done without de- 
lay, and before all other things. 3. He would 
not accept of leſs than was neceſſary, and this 


could relate only to the five articles of expence, 


which was properly ſpecifying to them the 
ſum they were to give. 4. The king de- 
manded money with an extraordinary and un- 
precedented haughtineſs. 5. The king ground- 
ed his demands upon king James's promiſe to 
the laſt parliament, a promiſe fraudulently ob- 
tained by the duke of Buckingham's falſe nar- 
ration. 6. The war, for which ſo much mo- 
ney was to be given, had been raſhly under- 
taken, at 4 time when there was no proſpect 
of ſucceſs, and the king, and duke of Buck- 
ingham were known to be the authors of it, 
tho' the king perpetually inſiſted upon the par- 
liament's advice to his father. Had it been 
undertaken, at the beginning of the quarrel 
berween the king of Bohemia and the empe- 
ror, or even before the loſs of the Palatinate; 
when there was room to hope for the aſſiſt- 
ance of the Proteſtant princes, it might have 
been expected to be crowned with ſucceſs. 
But it was begun at a time, when all the prin- 
ces of Germany were either ſubdued by, or 
united with the emperor, at a time when there 
was not a ſingle place left that might afford 


the Engliſh entrance into the Palatinate, or 


could poſſibly be approached by them. How 
then could it be expected to wreſt the two Pa- 
latinates from the emperor and duke of Bava- 
ria? The whole, therefore, was reduced to 
the attacking, of the Spaniard. Upon what 


account? It was either to oblige him to uſe 


his 


the ex- 


nt thither, be not provided for, inſtead 
© of defending that country, they will prove 
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1625-6. his intereſt for the reſtitution of the Palari- 
ww nate, in which caſe a war was needleſs, fince 


red ſupply would not be the laſt, the 


he had promiſed his mediation, and even en- 
gaged to render it effeCtual, before rhe breach 
of the marriage. Or elſe, to conſtrain him 
to employ his arms in wreſting the Palatinate 
from the two princes in poſſeſſion, a project 


which 1 extravagant, and would have 
n 


drained England of men and money to no 
rpoſe. Beſides, the late expedition ot the 
eet was no great encouragement to proſecute 
this undertaking. 7. Finally, tho the com- 
mons did not care openly to enter into all 
theſe diſcuſſions, they were willing, however, 
to ſhew the king, they did not mean to be 
amuſed with a promiſe extorted by a mere ar- 
tifice, and, if they granted him money, would 
reap, at leaſt, the advantage of procuring the 
redreſs of the national grievances. But the 
king took care to ſhut that door 
by deferring the redreſs of the grievances to 
another time; As they perceived, and the 
king himſelf intimated to them, that the deſi- 
could 
not be ſure, but in the next ſeſſion of parlia- 
ment the king would again expect the money- 
bill to 
would be no end. - Theſe were the true rea- 
ſons of the tardineſs of the commons, and 


their little ardor for the king's affairs, tho? they 


would not openly declare then for fear of en- 
ing in debates offenſive to his majeſty. 
Nevertheleſs they were willing to intimate 


them to him, and, very likely, he perceived 


The com- 
mons an- 


{wer to 


the king, 


Ruſhw. 


them well enough, tho it was thought proper 
on both fides to conceal them from the pub- 
| lick. For this cauſe the commons reſolved to 


ſend an anſwer to the king's meſſage, full of 


reſpect, ſubmiſſion, expreſſions of their zeal | 


for his ſervice, and even promiſes of aiding 
him in his wants, tho' in a general manner. 
But withal, they artfully intimared to him, 
that redreſs of grievances ought to precede the 


ſupply they intended to grant him. Their 
anſw | a 


er was as follows: 

Moſt gracious ſovereign, 
VOur majefty's dutiful and loyal ſubjects, 
the commons now aſſembled in parlia- 
ment, in all humility, preſent unto your 
royal wiſdom, this their loyal anſwer to the 


meſſage, which your majeſty was pleaſed by 


the chancellor of your exchequer to ſend un- 
to them, deſiring to know, without any far- 


would give to your majefty, for your pre- 
fent and extraordinary occaſions, that you 
might — frame your courſes and 


counſels. Firſt of all, they moſt humbly 


beſeech your majeſty, to know and reſt aſſu 


red, that no king was ever dearer to his 
people than your majeſty; no people more 
zealous to maintain and advance the honour 
and greatneſs of their king than they; which, 


expreſs, ſo eſpecially in the ſupport of that 
canſe, wherein your majeſty and your allies 
are now juſtly engaged. And becauſe they 
cannot doubt, bur your majeſty in your great 


ainſt them, 


paſs before the grievances, and ſo there 


c 
3 
© ther deferring of time, what ſupply they 
c 
© 
* 


as upon all occaſions they fhatl be ready to 


The Reign of CHARLES I. 


wiſdom, even out of juftice, and according 1625-6. 
to the example of your moſt famous prede- .. 


o 


ceſſors, will be pleaſed graciouſly to accept 
the faithful and neceſſary information and 
advice of your parliament, which can have 
no end but the ſervice of your majeſty, and 
ſafety of your realm, in diſcovering the cau- 
ſes, and propoſing rhe remedies of theſe 
great evils, which have occaſioned your ma- 
jeſty's wants, and your people's grief. 
They, therefore, in confidence and full 
aſſurance of redreſs therein, do with one 
conſent propoſe (tho? in former time ſuch 
courſe hath been unuſed) that they really 
© intend to aſſiſt and ſupply your majeſty in 
© ſuch a way, and in fo ample a meaſure, as 
may make you ſafe at home, and fearcd a- 
© broad; for the diſpatch whereof they will 
© uſe ſuch diligence as your majefty's preſſing 
and preſent occaſions ſhall require. 
The king fully perceived the intention of. 
the houſe in ſending him this anſwer ; but he 
had not the ſame reaſons as the commons te 
be reſerved in his expreſſions. It was rather 
his intereſt to ſpeak freely, for fear, by diſ- 
ſembling his principles and pretenſions, he 
ſhould encourage the commons to attack the 
duke of Buckingham, who was counted the 
prime author of the grievances. His maje- 
ity, therefore, makes this reply to the com- 
mons anſwer : 


Mr. ſpeaker, 


A W U a 0,2 


0 


; 1 HE anſwer of the commons delivered The king's 
* ** by you, I like well of, and do take it reply. 
* for a full and ſatisfaẽtory anſwer, and I thank Ruſhw, 


c 


them for it, and I hope you will with all ex- 
* pedition take a courſe for performance there- 
© of, the which will turn to your own good as 
© well as mine ; but for your clauſe therein, 
of preſenting of grievances, I take that but 
© for a parenthefis in your ſpeech, and not a 
condition; and yet, for anſwer to that part, 
© I will tell you, Lon be as willing to hear 
© your grievances, as my predeceſſors have 
© been, ſo that you will apply you ſelves to 
© redreſs grievances, and not to enquire after 
* grievances. I muſt let you know, that I 
© wlll not allow any of my 1 to be que- 
© ſtioned amongſt you, much leſs ſuch as are 
of eminent place, and near unto me. The 
old queſtion was, What ſhall be done to the 
© man whom the King will honour ? But now 
© it hath been the labour of ſome, to ſeek 
* 'what may be done againſt him whom the 
© king thinks fit to honour. I ſee you ſpeci- 
* ally aim at the duke of Buckingham; I won- 
der what hath ſo altered your affections to- 
© wards him, I do well remember, that in 
* the laſt parliament in my father's time, when 
he was the inſtrument to break the treaties, 
© all of you (and yet I cannot ſay all, for 1 
know ſome of you are changed, bur yet the 
* houſe of commons is always the ſame) did 
* ſo much honour and reſpect him, that all 
the honour conferred on him was too little; 
and what he hath done ſince to alter and 
change your minds, I wot not; but can aſ- 
© ſure you, he hath not meddled, or done ny ; 

| © thing 
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ham's con- 


duct exa- 


mined in 
the houſe. 


The com- 


mons vote 


a ſupply. 
Ruſhw. 
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© thing concerning the publick or common- 
« wealth, but by ſpecial directions and ap- 
pointment, and as my ſervant ; and is fo tar. 
* trom gaining or improving his eftate there- 
by, that I verily think he hath rather im- 
« paired the ſame. I would you would ha- 
« ſten for my ſupply, or elſe it will be worſe 
© for yourſelves ; for if any. ill happen, I think. 
I ſhall be the laſt ſhall feel it.” 
This letter hindered not the commons from 
roceeding in the examination of the duke of 
Bickingham's conduct, it being reſolved to 
impeach him in form. The queſtion was mo- 
ved by Dr. Turner, a phyſician, Whether 
common fame be a good ground of proceed- 
ing for the houſe ? This queſtion was deci- 
ded in the affirmative, after conſulting ſome 


lawyers, at which the king was extremely of- 


fended, and ſhewed his diſpleaſure to the 
commons, demanding withal, that Turner 
might be puniſhed 
ſtion. But this meſſage ſignified but little, 
and the houſe ſtill continuing to proceed againſt 
the duke, it was the general opinion of the 
members that, in granting the king money, 
the redreſs of the grievances was not to be 
neglected. os „ 

In the interim, to take from the king the 
pretence, which all theſe delays might furnith 
him with, the commons unanimouſly voted 
him three ſubſidies and three fifteenths, to 
which, a month after, was added a fourth ſub- 
ſidy. Moreover they fixed the payment of 
the firſt to the laſt day of June. Nothing is 
a clearer evidence of the delign aſcribed by me 
to the commons, viz. that in granting money 


to the king, they meant to render their libe- 


rality ſubſervient to the redreſs of grievances. 
By this expedient they ſhewed the publick, 


how ready they were to aſſiſt the king in his 


_ neceſſities ; but withal reſerved to themſelves 


the liberty of paſſing this 
(without which it was of n 
when they ſhould think fir. 
to their intention, this act was not to paſs till 


2 into an act, 
uſe to the king) 


grievances were preſented to, and anſwered by 
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the king. Thus, he was deprived of the pre- 
tence to complain of their delays, tho', in- 
deed, what they did for him could be advan- 
tageous to him, but on ſuppoſition he would 
regard their defires. This greatly embarraſſed 
rhe king, He plainly ſaw the commons de- 
ſion, and wagghe more offended, as all their 
proceedings Were levelled at the duke of Buck- 
ingham, or rather at the king himſelf, who 


had publickly declared, the duke had only 


followed his orders, without being able to pre- 
vail for his being left unmoleſted. As he 
found they acted with too little reſpect, he 
reſolved to let them know how much he was 
diſpleaſed with their proceedings, doubtleſs, 


to trighten them into another courſe. He ſent, 


theretore, for both houſes to Whitehall, where 
he made the following ſpeech : 


My lords and gentlemen, 


c J Have called you hither to day, I mean 
© ® both houſes of parliament; but it is for 


= 


for moving ſuch a que- 


Now, according 


« ſeveral and diſtinct reaſons : My lords, you 


of the upper-houſe, to give you thanks tor 
the care of the ſtate of the kingdom now; 
and not only for the care of your own pro- 


deration. Therefore, (my lords) J muſt 
not only give you thanks, but J muſt alſo 
avow, that if this parliament do not re- 
dound to the good of this kingdom, (which 
I pray God it may, ) it is not your faults. 


give the ſame thanks to you; but that I 
muſt tell you, that I am come here to ſhew 


parliamentary proceedings in this parlia- 
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ſhall ſee your faults fo clearly by the lord 


« cceding, that this parliament ſhall end com- 
© fortably and happily, tho? at the beginning 
© it hath had ſome rubs . 

Then the lord keeper, by the king's com- 


mand ſpoke next. 
My lords, and you the knights, citizens, and 
burgeſſes of the houſe of commons. 
: V O are here aſſembled by his ma- 
jeſty's commandment, to to receive a 
declaration of his royal pleaſure ; which al- 
tho' it be intended only to the houſe of 
meet, the matter being of great weight 


the preſence of both houſes, and both hou- 


lutions. And, therefore, the errand, which 


relation to the houſe of commons. I muſt 
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er, and the reſt of that houſe. 


= 
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ceedings, but enticing your fellow-houſe of 
the commons, to take that into their conſi- 


And you, gentelmen of the houſe of com- 
mons, I am ſorry that I may not juſtly 


you your errors, and, I may call it, un- 
ment. But I do not deſpair, becauſe you 


keeper, that you may ſo amend your pro- 


The lord 
keeper's 
peech. 


commons, yet his majeſty hath thought 
and importance, it ſhould be dilivered in 
ſes make one general council: And his ma- 
jeſty is willing, that the lords ſhould be wit- 
neſſes of the honour and juſtice of his reſo- 


by his majeſty's direction I muſt deliver, hath 
addreſs myſelf therefore to you, Mr. ſpeak- 


And firſt, his majeſty would have you to 


more loving to his people, or better affection- 
ed to the right uſe of parliaments, than his 
majeſty hath approved himſelf to be, not on- 


of this parliament, but by thoſe mild and 


lar humours of ſome particular perſons 
wrought diverſions and diſtractions there, 
the honour and ſafety of the king and king- 
jeſty doth aſſure you, that when theſe great 


received ſatisfaction of his reaſonable de- 
mands, he will, as a juſt king, hear and 
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tiful way ſhall be preſented unto him; and 
this his majeſty doth avow. 
Next his majeſty would have you know 


underſtand, that there was never any king 


ly by his long patience fince the fitting down 
calm directions which from time to time that 


houſe hath received by meſſage and letter, 
and from his royal mouth; when the reg | 


to the diſturbance of thoſe great and weigh- 
ty affairs, which the neceſſity of the times, 


dom, called upon.” And, therefore, his ma- 


affairs are ſettled, and that his majeſty hath . 


anſwer your juſt grievances, which in a du- 


« of a ſurety, that as never any king was more 


7 A 


loving to his people, nor better affectioned 
| | : | Ex 
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2626, to the right uſe of parliaments, ſo never 
king more jealous of his honour, nor more 
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ſenſible of the negle& and contempr of his 
royal rights, which his majeſty will by no 
means ſuffer to be violated by any pretended 
colour of parliamentary liberry ; wherein his 
majeſty doth not forget, that the parliament 
is his council, and, therefore, ought to have 
the liberty of a council; but his majeſty un- 
derſtands the difference betwixt council and 
controlling, and between liberty, and the 
abuſe of liberty. 

«* 'This being ſet down in general, his majeſty 
© hath commanded me to relate ſome particu- 

ar paſſages and proceedings, whereat he finds 
_ © himſelf aggrieved. 

« Firſt, whereas a ſeditious ſpeech was ut- 
© tered amongſt you by Mr. Coke, the houſe 
did not, as they ought to do, cenſure and 

correct him. And when his majeſty under- 
© ſtanding it, did, by a meſſage by Mr. Chan- 
© ccllor of the exchequer, delivered to the 
© houſe, require juſtice of you, his majeſty 
© hath ſince found nothing bur protracting and 
© delays. This his majeſty holds not agreea- 
© ble to the wiſdom and the duty which he ex- 
© pected from the houſe of commons. 

© Secondly, whereas Doctor Turner, in a 
© ſtrange unparliamentary way, without any 
ground of knowledge in himſelf, or offer- 
© 1ng any particular proof of the houſe, did 
© take upon him to adviſe the houſe to en- 
© quire upon ſundry articles againſt the duke 
© of Buckingham, as he pretended, but in 
truth, to wound the honour and govern- 
ment of his majeſty, and of his renouned 
father ; and his majeſty, firſt by a meſlage, 
and after by his own royal mouth, did de- 
clare, that that courſe of enquiry was an 
example which by no way he could ſuffer, 
tho' it were againſt his meaneſt ſervant, 
much leſs againſt one ſo near him; and that 
his majeſty did much wonder at the fooliſh 
inſolency of any man, that can think 
that his majeſty ſhould be drawn out of any 
end to offer ſuch a ſacrifice, ſo unworthy of 
a king, or a good maſter; yet for all this, 

ou have been fo far from correcting the 
inſolency of Turner, that ever ſince that 
time your committees have walked in the 
ſteps of Turner, and proceeded in an unparlia- 
mentary inquiſition, running upon generals, 
and repeating that whereof you have made 
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© hath cauſe to be exceeding ſenſible, that 
© upon every particular he Fads the honour 
© of his father ſtained and blemiſhed, and his 
< own no leſs; and withal you have manifeſt- 
ed a great forwardneſs, rather to pluck out 
of his boſom thoſe who are near about him, 
© and whom his majeſty hath cauſe to affect 
than to truſt his majeſty with the future re- 
formation of theſe things which you ſeem to 
aim at: And yet you cannot deny but his 
majeſty hath wrought a greater reformati- 
on in matters of religion, execution of the 
* laws, and concerning things of great im- 
c 


(in which he hath been hindered, partly 


Vol. II. 


on, you ſuffered his council, 


fame the ground-work. Here his majeſty 


portance, than the ſhortneſs of his reign 


© which we could have wiſhed had been other- 


© wiſe ) could produce. 8 

Concerning the duke of Buckingham, 
© his majeſty hath commanded me to tell you, 
that himſelf doth better know than any man 
living, the ſincerity of the duke's proceed- 
© ings ; with what cautions of weight and 
* diſcretion he hath been guided in his pub- 
lick employments, from his majeſty and his 
© bleſſed father; what enemies he hath pro- 
© cured at home and abroad; what peril of 
© his perſon, and hazard of his eſtate, he ran 
© into, for the ſervice of his majeſty, and his 
c ever-blefled father; and how wind he 
© hath been in the ſervice of this houſe, many 
times ſince his return from Spain. And 
© therefore his majeſty cannot believe, that 
« the aim is at the duke of Buckingham, 


but findeth that theſe proceedings do di- 


© rely wound the honour and judgment of 
© himſelf, and of his father. It is therefore 
© his majeſty's expreſs and final command- 
© ment, that you yield obedience unto thoſe 
directions which you have formerly received, 
© and ceaſe this unparliamentary inquiſition, 


and commit unto his majeſty's care, and 


© wiſdom, and juſtice, the future reformation 


© of theſe things which you ſuppoſe to be 
© otherwiſe than they ſhonld be: And his 
* majeſty is reſolved, that before the end of 
this ſeſſion, he will ſet ſach a courſe, both 
© for the amending of any thing that may be 
found a mils, and for the ſettling of his own 


* eftate, as he doubteth not but will give you 


* ample ſatisfaction and comfort. 
© Next to this, his majeſty takes notice, 
that you have ſuffered the greareſt council of 


© ſtate to be cenſured and traduced in the 


© houſe, by men whoſe years and education 
© cannot attain to that depth: That foreign 
© bulinefles have been entertained in the houſe, 
© to the hinderance and diſadvantage of his 
© majeſty's negotiations: That the ſame year, 


yea, the firft day of his majeſty's inagurati- 


overnment, 
© ſervants, to be parallelled with the times 


of moſt exception: That your committees 
© have preſumed to examine the letters of ſe- 
« cretaries of ſtate, nay, his own; and ſent a 


general warrant to his E and 
* commanded his officers, noWnly to pro- 


© duce and ſhew the records, but their books 


© and private notes, which they made for 
© his majeſty's ſervice. This his majeſty holds 
© as unſufferable, and it was in former times 
c unuſual. | 

© Next I am to ſpeak concerning your ſup- 
* ply of three ſubſides, and three fifteenths, 
© which you have agreed to tender to his ma- 
jeſty. You have been made acquainted with 
the greatneſs of his affairs, both at home 


A 


the enemy, with the importance of uphold- 
ing his allies, ſtrengthening and ſecuring 
both England and Ireland; beſides the en- 
countering and annoying the enemy by a 
powerful feet at ſea, and the charge of all: 
This having been calculated unto you, you 
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and abroad, with the ſtrong preparation of 
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1626, have profeſſed unto his majeſty, by the 


mouth of your ſpeaker, your carefulneſs to 
ſupport the cauſe wherein his majeſty and 
his allies are juſtly engaged; your unani- 
mons conſent and real intention to ſupply 
his majeſty in ſuch a meaſure as ſhould make 
him ſafe at home, and feared abroad; and 
that in the diſpatch hereof, you would uſe 
ſuch diligence as his majeſty's preſſing and 
preſent occaſions did require. 


And now his majeſty having erected a 


proceeding ſuitable to this engagement, he 
doth obſerve, that in two days only of 12, 
this buſineſs was thought of, and nor begun 
till his majeſty by a meſſage put you in mind 
of it, whilſt your inquiſition againſt his 
majeſty's direction proceeded day by day. 

And for the meaſure of this ſupply, his 


- majeſty findeth it ſo far from making him- 


ſelf ſafe at home, and feared abroad; as 
contrarywiſe it expoſeth him both to danger 
and diſeſteem; for his majeſty cannot ex- 
pect, without better help, but that his al- 
lies muſt preſently disband, and leave him 
alone to bear the fury of a provoked and 
Pw enemy : So as both he and you 


all be unſafe at home, and aſhamed and 


deſpiſed abroad. And for the manner of 
the ſupply, it is in itſelf very diſhonourable, 


and full of diſtraft ; for altho* you have a- 


voided the literal word of a condition, 


whereof his majeſty himſelf did warn you, 


when he told you of your parantheſis; yet 


you have put to it the effect of a conditi- 


on, ſince the bill is not come into your 
houſe until your grievances be both prefer- 
red and anſwered. No ſuch thing was in 


that expreſſion and engagement delivered by 


your ſpeaker, for which his majeſty holdeth, 


that you have receded both in matter and 


manner, to his great diſadvantage and diſ- 
honour. And therefore his majeſty com- 
mandeth, that you go together, and by Sa- 
turday next return your final anſwer, what 
farther ſupply you will add to this you have 


already agreed on, and that to be without 


condition, either directly or indirectly, for 


the ſupply of theſe great and important at- 
tairs of his majeſty ; which for the reaſons 
formerly made known unto you, can endure 
no longer delay; and it you ſhall not by 
that time reſolve on a more ample ſupply, 
his majeſty cannot expect a ſupply this way, 
nor promiſe you to ſit longer together; o- 
therwiſe, if you do it, his majeſty is well 
content that you ſhould ſit ſo long as the 
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me, in explanation of the gracious good- 4626. 
neſs of his royal intention, to ſay unto you. 


that he doth well know, that there are a- 
mong you many wiſe and well-tempered 
men, well affected to the publick, and to 


his majeſty's ſervice ; and that thoſe that 


are willingly faulty are not many : And for 
the reſt his majeſty doubteth nor, but after 
his gracious admonition, they will, in due 
time, obſerve and follow the better ſort ; 
which if they ſhall do, his majeſty is moſt 


ready to forget whatſoever is paſt. 


hen his majeſty ſpoke again. 
I muſt withal put you in mind a little of: 
times paſt; you may remember, that in the 
time of my bleſſed father, you did with your 
counſel and perſuaſion perſuade both my fa- 
ther and me to break off the treaties, I con- 
feſs I was your inſtrument, for two reaſons ; 
one was, the fitneſs of the time; the other 
was becauſe I was {ſeconded by ſo great and 
worthy a body, as the whole body of par- 
liament : 'Then there was no body in ſo 
great favour with you as this man, whom 
you, ſeem now to touch, but, indeed, my 
father's government and mine. Now that 
you have all things according to your wiſh- 
es, and that I am ſo far engaged, that you 
think there is no retreat ; now you begin to 
ſet the dice, and make your own game; 
but I pray you be not deceived, it is not a 
parliamentary way, nor it is not a way to 
deal with a king. 


_ © Mr. Coke told you, It was better to be 
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ſeaſon of the year will permit; and doth aſw- 


ſure you, that the preſent addition to your 
ſupply to ſet forward the work, ſhall be no 
hinderance to your ſpeedy acceſs again. 
His majeſty hath commanded me to add 
this, that therein he doth expect your chear- 
ful obedience, which will put a happy iſſue 
to this meeting, and will enable his majeſty, 
nor only to a defenſive war, but to employ 
his ſubjects in foreign actions, whereby will 
be added to them both experience, ſafety, 
and honour. 

« Laſt of all, his majeſty hath commanded 


plain, that they could not 


caten up by a foreign enemy, than to be 
deſtroyed at home. Indeed, I think it more 
honour for a king to be invaded, and almoſt 
deſtroyed by a foreign enemy, than to be 
deſpiſed by his own ſubjects. 
$ | pages by that parliaments are altoge- 


ther in my power for their calling, ſitting, 


and diflolution ; therefore as I find the fruits 
of them good or evil, they are to continue, 
or not to be: And remember, that it in 
this time, inſtead of mending your errors, 
by delay you perſiſt in your errors, you make 
them greater and irreconcileable : Whereas, 
on the other fide, if you do go on chearful- 


ly to mend them, and look to the diſtreſſed 


{ſtate of Chriſtendom, and the affairs of the 
kingdom, as it lieth now by this great en- 
gagement; you will do yourſelves honour, 
you ſhall encourage me to go on with par- 
liaments, and, I hope, all Chriſtendom ſhall 
feel the good of it.” 


The king's and keeper's ſpeeches were ſo The com- 
be miſunderſtood. mons take 


The king's view, in general, was to intimate 


to the parliament, they were only his coun- ſpceches. 


cil, whoſe advice he might follow or reject, 
and he could either not aſſemble this council, 


or govern without it. 


tee, ordering the doors to be locked, and 
no member to depart till the houſe came to 


a reſolution concerning theſe ſpeeches. 


His 


majeſty having notice thereof, and perceiving 
this could not but retard his affairs, ordered 


a con- 


The commons imme- Ruſnu ? 
diately turned the houſe into a grand commit- Annals 


Book 
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a conferrence between the two houſes, and 


commanded the duke of Buckingham to ex- 


The duke 
of Buck- 
ingham's 
ſpeech, 
wherein 
he ex- 
plains the 
king's. 
Ruthw. 
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plain his intentions, and give his words a ſenſe 
leſs offenſive than what they obvioufly bore. 
The duke ſpoke in the manner following: 


e W Hereas it is objected by ſome, who wiſh 

good correſpondency between the king 
© and people, that to prefix a day to give or 
© to break was an unuſual thing, and might 
© expreſs an inclination to the king to break; 
© to remove this, as his majeſty was free from 
o 
* 


ſuch thoughts, he hath deſcended to make 


this explanation. 

That as his majeſty would not have you 
© condition with him directly or indirectly, ſo 
© he will not lie to a day, for giving farther 
« ſupply ; but it was the preſſing occaſion of 
< Chriſtendom that made him to pitch upon 
a day. | 

p His majeſty hath here a ſervant of the 


© king of Denmark, and another from the 


* duke of Weymer, and yeſterday received a 
letter from his ſiſter, the queen of Bohemia; 
© who ſignified, that the king of Denmark hath 
« ſent an ambaſſador, with power to perfect 
© the contract which was made at the Hague; 
ſo it was not the king, but time, and the 
things themſelves that preſſed a time. 
Therefore his majeſty is pleaſed to give 
longer time, hoping you will not give him 
cauſe to put you in mind of it again; ſo that 
you have a greater latitude, if the buſineſs 
require to think farther of it. 1 

I am commanded farther to tell you, that 
if his majeſty ſhould accept of a leſs ſum 
than will ſuffice, it will deceive your expec- 
tations, diſappoint his allies, and conſume 
the treaſure of the kingdom : Whereas, it 
you give largely now, the buſineſs being at 
the criſis, it comes ſo ſeaſonably, it may give 
a turn to the affairs of Chriftendom. 

© Bur while we delay and ſuffer the time to 
paſs, others abroad will take advantage of 
it, as the king of Spain hath done, by con- 
cluding a peace, as it is thought, in Italy, 
for the Valtoline, whereby our work is be- 
come the greater, becauſe there can be no 
diverſion that way. | 
As it was a good rule to fear all things 
< and nothing, and to be liberal was ſome- 
times to be thrifty ; ſo in this particular, if 
© you give largely, you ſhall carry the war to 
the enemy's door, and keep that peace at 
C 
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home that hath been: Whereas, on the con- 

trary, if you draw the war at home, it 

brings with it nothing but diſturbance and 
© fear, all courſes of juſtice ſtopt, and each 
* man's revenue leflened, and nothing that can 
* be profitable. | 
Another explanation I am commanded to 
make touching the grievances ; wherein his 
majeſty means no way to interrupt your pro- 
ceedings, but hopes you will proceed in the 
antient way of your predeceſſors; and not ſo 
much ſeek faults, as the means to redreſs 
them. | 
I am farther commanded to tell you, that 
* his majeſty intends to elect a committee of 
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© both houſes, whom he will truſt, to take the 


view of his eftate, the defects of which are 


not fit for the eyes of a multitude ; and this 
committee will be for your eaſe, and may 
fatisfy you, without caſting any ill odour on 
his government, or laying open any weak- 
neſs that may bring ſhame upon us abroad. 
That which is propoſed is ſo little, that when 
the payment comes, it will bring him to a 
' worſe eſtate than now he is in; therefore 
wiſhes you to enlarge it, but leaves the aug- 
mentation to yourſelves; but is ſorry, and 
© touched in conſcience, that the burthen 
© ſthonld lie on the pooreſt, who want too 
much already; yet he will not preſcribe, 
but wiſh that yon, who were the abettors 
0 

c 

c 


A (6 


n 


and counſellors of this war, would take a 

greater part of the burthen to yourſelves; 

and any man that can find out that way, 
© ſhall ſhew himſelf beſt affected, and do the 
© beſt ſervice to the king and ſtate.” 


After the duke had thus ſpoken for the Ruſhw. 


king, he made his addreſs to them in his own 
behalt, taking this occaſion to vindicate his 
conduct, or rather to extol the ſervices he had 
done the ſtate. The lord Conway, ſecretary 
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of ſtate, ſpoke next, and pretended, among 


other things, to ſhew, rhat the three ſubſidies 
and three fifteenths granted to the late king, 
had been employed according to the parlia- 
ment's intention, becauſe nothing was disbur- 
ſed but by the king's expreſs orders, a reaſon 
which muſt have appeared frivolous to the 
houſe of commons. 

The explanation of the king's intentions 
ſeemed ro pacify the commons a little. How 
great ſoever their diſcontent was, at what the 
king ſaid about parliaments, they did not 
think proper to cenſure it, whether they fear- 
ed to enter into ſo dangerous a diſcuſſion, or 
expected that the lords would take the affair 
in hand, ſince they were no leſs concerned. 
The commons contented themſelves, there- 
fore, with preſenting to the king a remon- 
ſtrance, to juſtify their proceedings. 
remonſtrance was preceded by an addreſs on 
the ſame ſubject; but as the addreſs was only 


This 


an abſtract of the remonſtrance they were pre- 


paring, I ſhall paſs it over in filence, and in- 
ſert only the remonſtrance, which was thus 


worded : ? | 


Moſt gracious ſovereign, 


WW Hereas your majeſty hath been pleaſed The com: 
ol late, at fundry times, and by ſeve- mons re- 
mon- 
ſtrance to 
: : : the king, 
ccedings in this preſent parliament : We do Ruſhw. 


Le) 


ral means, to impart unto us your royal 
pleaſure, touching ſome paſſages and pro- 


firſt, with unſpeakable joy and comfort, ac- 


in that it hath pleaſed you to cauſe it to be 
delivered unto us by the lord keeper of your 


NO R W HNA O A 


before both houſes of parliament, that ne- 
ver king was more loving to his people, nor 
better affected to the right uſe of parlia- 
liaments; withal, profeſſing your moſt gra- 
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grievances. And with like comfort we ac- 
* knowledge 


knowledge your majeſty's grace and favour, 


great ſea}, in your own royal preſence, and 


cious reſolution, to hear and redreſs our juſt 
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1626. © knowledge your majeſty's goodneſs ſhining 
at the very entrance of your glorious reign, 


© in commanding the execution of the laws 
© eſtabliſhed to preſerve the true religion of 
© almighty God, in whoſe ſervice conſiſteth 
the happineſs of all kings and kingdoms. 

© Yet let it not diſpleaſe your majeſty, that 
* we alſo expreſs ſome ſenſe of juſt grief, in- 
* rermixed with that great joy, to ſee the 
careful proceedings of our ſincere intentions 
© ſo miſreported, as to have wrought effects 
© unexpected, and, we hope, undeſerved. 

* Firſt, touching the charge againſt us in 
the matter concerning Mr. Coke. 
« fincerely proteſt, that neither the words 
mentioned in your majeſty's meſſage, nor 
any other of ſeditious effect were ſpoken by 
© him, as hath been reſolved by the houſe, 
© without one negative voice. Howſoever, in 
© a ſpecch occaſionally uttered, he let fall ſome 
few words, which might admit an ill con- 
© ſtruction ; whereat the houſe being diſplea- 
© ſed at the delivery of them, as was expreſs- 
ed by a general and inſtant check, he forth- 
© with ſo explained himſelf and his intenti- 
on, that, for the preſent, we did for- 


© bear to take them into conſideration, which 


© ſince we have done: And the effect thereof 
© had before this appeared, if by importunate 
© bulineſs of your majeſty's ſervice we had not 
been interrupted. 

The like interruption did alſo befal us in 
© the caſe of Dr. Turner; wherein the que- 
© ſtion being formerly ſtated, a reſolution was 
© ordered to have been taken that very day, 
© on which we received your majeſty's com- 
mand to attend you. | 

But for our own proceedings, we humbly 
© beſeech your majeſty to be truly informed, 
© that before the overture from Dr. Turner, 
© (out of great and neceflary care for your 
© honour, and welfare of your realm) we had 
© taken into ſerious conſideration, the evils 
© which now afMict your people, and the cau- 
© ſes of them, that we might apply ourſelves 
< unto the fitteſt remedies : In the purſuit 
© whereof, our committees (whatſoever they 
might have done) have in no particular pro- 
© ceeded otherwiſe, than either upon ground 
of knowledge in themſelves, or proof by 
© examination of witneſſes, or other evidence. 
© In which courſe of ſervice for the publick 
good, as we have not ſwerved from the par- 
liamentary way of our predeceſſors, ſo we 
© conceive, that the diſcovery, and retorming 
© of errors, is ſo far from laying an aſperſion 
© upon the preſent time and government, that 
© It is rather a great honour and happineſs to 
© both, yielding matrer to great princes, 
© wherein to exerciſe and illuſtrate their no- 
© bleft virtues. | 

© And altho' the grievous complaints of the 
© merchants from all parts, together with the 
© common ſervice of the ſubjects well affected 
to thoſe who profeſs our religion, gave us 
occaſion to debate ſome buſineſſes that were 
partly foreign, and had no relation to affairs 
of ſtate ; yet we beſeech your majeſty to reſt. 
aſſured, it was exceeding far from our inten- 
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of ENGLAND. 


ſome examples of great and potent miniſters 
of princes, heretofore queſtioned in parlia- 
ment, have been alledged, yet was it with- 
out parallelling your majeſty's government or 
councils, to any times at all, much leſs to 
times of exception. 

© Touching the letter of your majeſty's ſe- 
cretary, it was firſt alledged by your advo- 
cate for his own juſtification, and after, by 
direction of the committee, produced to 
make good his allegation. 

And for the ſearch at the ſignet-office, 
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your majeſty's name, with pregnant cauſe of 
ſuſpicion, both in the body and direction 


© out of deſire to be cleared therein, did by 
© their order ſend ſome of themſelves to the 
* ſignet-office, to ſearch whether there were 
© any records of letters of that nature, without 
c 


warrant to the officer for any, much leſs tor 


* a general ſearch. 


But touching publick records, we have 


not forborn, as often as our buſineſs have 


in we have done nothing unwarranted 'by 
the laws of your realm, and the conſtant 


of their labours, any of our committees have 
deſired the help of the officers repertories, or 
breviats of direction, we concelve it is no 
more than any ſubject in his own affairs 
might have obtained for ordinary fees. 

Now concerning your majeſty's ſervants, 
© and, namely, the duke of Buckingham, we 
© humbly beſeech your majeſty to be inform- 
© ed by us your faithful commons; who can 
© have no private end but your majeſty's ſer- 
© vice, and the good of your country, that 
it hath been the antient, conſtant, and un- 
«* doubted right and uſage of parliaments, to 
« queſtion and complain of all perſons of what 
degree ſoever, found grievous to the com- 
mon- wealth, in abuſing the power and truſt 
© committed to them by their ſovereign. A 
« courſe approved not only by the examples in 
© your father's days, of famous memory, but 
by frequent precedents in the beſt and moſt 
© glorious reigns of your noble progenitors, 
c appearing both in records and hiſtories ; 
© without which liberty in parliament, no pri- 
vate man, no ſervant to a king, perhaps no 
© counſellor, without expoſing himlelf to the 
hazard of great enmiry and prejudice, can 
© be a means to call great officers into queſti- 
on for their miſdemeanors, but the common- 
wealth might languiſh under their preſſures 


accordingly in this parliament, we doubt not 
but it ſhall redound to the honour of the 
crown, and welfare of your ſubjects. 
© Lattly, we moſt humbly beſeech your ma- 
© jeſty graciouſly to conceive, that tho' it hath 
© bcen the long cuſtom of parliaments to han- 
« dle the matter of ſupply with the laſt of their 
© bulineſles, yet at this time, out of extraor- 


c 
c 
© without redreſs ; and whatſoever we ſhall do 
c 
c 
* 


« dinary reſpe& to your perſon, and care of 
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tion, either to traduce your counſellors, or 1626. 
diſadvantage your negotiations. And tho' Www 
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the copy of a letter being divulged, as in 


thereof to be ſuppoſititious, the committee, 


required, to make ſearch into them, where 


uſage of parliaments. And if, for the eaſe 
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The com- 


mons in- 
tention in 
the fore- 
going re- 
mon- 
ſtrance. 


XIX. 


your: affairs, we have taken the ſame into 
more ſpeedy conſideration, and moſt happi- 
c 


ly, on the very day of your majeſty's inau- 
* conſent: After a ſhort debate we grew to 


* 


© known to your majeſty. 


* To which, if addition may be made of 
other great things for your ſervice, yet in 
conſultation amongſt us, we doubt not bur 


from the truth of our firſt intention, ſo to 
© ſupply you, as to make you fafe at home, 
and feared abroad, eſpecially it your majeſty 
{hall be pleaſed to look upon the way 1n- 
tended in our promiſe, as well as to the mea- 
{ure of the gift agreed. | 
With like: humility we beſeech your ma- 
jeſty, not to give ear to the officious re- 
ports of private perſons for their own ends, 
which hath occaſioned ſo much loſs of time, 
nor to judge our proceedings whilſt they are 
in agitation, but to be pleaſed to expect 
the iſſue and concluſion of our labours, which 
e are confident will manifeſt and juſtify to 
; your majeſty the ſincerity and loyalty of our 
hearts, who ſhall ever place in a high de- 
oree of happineſs, the performing of that 
duty and ſervice in parliament, which may 
molt tend to your majeſty's honour, and the 
good of your kingdom“. * 
By this remonſtrance it appears, the com- 


N 


mons did not look upon Coke's offences as a 


crime deſerving ſo ſevere a puniſnment as the 


king imagined, eſpecially as the king had 


been miſinformed. Moreover, in ſhewing 


reſentment againſt Coke, they were afraid of 


diſcouraging their members, and hindering 


them from freely ſpeaking their minds, be- 
ſides that they ſhould thereby authoriſe the 
king to make continual complaints on the like 
pretences. But on the other hand, if they de- 


clared Coke entirely innocent, they were ap- 


prehenſive of engaging in a diſcuſſion they 


vere willing to avoid. As for Turner, they 


could not condemn him, ſince his motion was 
approved by the houſe. So, they only evaded 
the king's demand, for fear of offending him 
by a refuſal, imagining, the king would un- 
derſtand them. Bur as to the duke of Buc- 
8 the caſe was different. The king 
having eſtabliſhed for a principle, that the 
commons had not power to accuſe any of his 
ſervants without his permiſſion, they could not 
ſpeak too plainly, by reaſon of the impor- 
tance of the king's pretenſions, which tended 
to deprive the houſe of ohe of their greateſt 
privileges. As to the ſupply, it is very viſible, 
the commons did not intend the king ſhonld 
have it in his power to preſcripþe them terms, 


but were reſolved. to preſerve the right of 


The par- 


liament 


adjourned, 
Ruſhw. 


6 


granting what they thought proper, and when 
they ſaw fit. Indeed, it is of fo great conſe- 
quence to the commons, not to loſe this right, 
that ſhould they ſuffer the leaſt incroachment 
upon it, they would aſſuredly become an 

277 name without authority.  - | 
Ihe king did not think proper to anſwer 
this remonſtrance, or, at leaſt, required time 


Vor. II. 
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guration, with great alacrity and unanimous 


the reſolution for a preſent ſupply, well 


it will appear, that we have not receded 


3655 
to examine it. In the interim, he deſired the 1626. 
commons to adjourn for a week, as the lords =. 
had done ; and they did io accordingly. 

The king was extremely embarraſſed. He The king 

wanted money, and the commons had , voted conſents 
him three ſubſidies and three fiſteenths, to 18 
which they had lately added a fourth ſublidy. of his ©. 
Bur it evidently appeared they meant not to yourite. 
paſs the bill, till the duke of Buckingham's _ 
affairs was finiſhed. So, the King not being 
able to divert the charge againſt the duxe, 
without hindering at the ſame time the ſub- 
{idy-bill, conſented, at length, that the houſe 
ſhould proceed in the examination of his favou- 
rite's conduct, but it was with intention to put 
a ſtop to it, if the affair was carried too far. 

A few days after, the commons ſent word 
to the duke of Buckingham, that they were The com- 
paſſing articles of accuſation againſt him, of mons ac- 


which he might be informed by the clerk's quant the 


duke with 


book, and take a copy thereof, and that they cheir de- 


expected his anſwer, if he pleaſed to ſend any. ſigu. 
Whereupon, the duke applied to the lords for 
leave to anſwer. But the lords did not think 


it convenient to permit him, under colour, 


that he would thereby give the commons occa- 
ſion to defer the ſubſidy- bill, which they were 
preſently to take into conſideration. But the 
commons, without regarding the reaſon al- 
ledged by the lords, which was ſignified to them 
by the duke, continued their proceediyg ; nay, 
they reſolved. to annex to the charge, an ar- 
ticle concerning the plaiſter and potion ap- 
plied and given by the duke to king James, 
in his ſickneſs, without the adviſe of the phy- 
ſicians. The king hearing of this, ſent a meſ- 
ſage to the commons, That he having con- 
« ſented to their proceedings againſt the duke 
of Buckingham, and hearing there is new 
matter intended to be brought againatt him, 
nevertheleſs leaves the houſe to their own 
way to preſent the buſineſs to him, or to the 
lords, withal adviſing them to conſider ot the 
ſeaſon of the year, and to avoid all loſs of 
time.” He would probably have been glad, 
as he was chiefly concerned in the article 
relating to the king his father's life, the 
commons would have left it to his determi- 
nation. But they feigned not to underſtand . 
him, and only thanked him for his metlage. 
Some interruption was given to the duke of The earl 
Buckingham's accuſation, and conſequently to ®f Eriftol's 
the ſubſidy-bill, by a new affair which unex- _ 
g „ 8 yn's 
pectedly aroſe, and which it will be necetlary Annals. 
briefly to mention, tho? I deſign not here to 
deſcend to particulars. The earl of Briſtol, 
who had been ambaſſador in Spain tor the 
affair of the marriage, which he had, at length, 
almoſt brought to a concluſion, according to 
king James's deſire, had, however, the miſ- 
fortune to diſpleaſe the prince and duke. As 
their view was to hinder the earl from giving 
the parliament an exact account of what . 
ſed in Spain, they ſo managed, that at his 
return he was confined to his houſe, and after- 
wards ſent to the tower. King James was 
fully ſatisfied of the earl's innocence, but was 
ſo lictle maſter of his actions the two laſt years 
of his life, that he dared not openly protect 
| . him. 
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1626.” him. So, the prince and duke conſtrained 
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him, on divers pretences, to keep him in priſon, 


ſtate, and the 
offended with the earl of Briſtol's boldneſs, that 


Annals. 


- . * L * . 
during the prince's being in 


that he might not ſpeak with him. After 
king James's death, the earl's cafe became ſo 


much the worſe, as the new king and favou- 
rite, his profeſſed enemies, were no longer 


- obliged to uſe any cerrmony. He remained, 


therefore, in priſon, till this ſecond parlia- 
ment, that is, about two years, withont be- 
ing brought to a trial, or even any charge en- 
tered againſt him. Ar laſt, knowing how the 
commons ſtood affected to the duke, he re- 
ſolved to embrace this opportunity, and 

to recover his liberty. He wiſhed alſo to be 
in a condition to juſtify his conduct, which 
the duke had aſperſed, in order to caſt on 
him the whole blame of what had paſſed in 
the negotiation of the prince's marriage with 
the Infanta of Spain. He preſented, there- 
fore, a petition to the houſe of lords, ſhewing, 
that being peer of the realm, he had received 
no ſummons to the parliament, deſiring them 
to intercede for him, that he might enjoy his 
privilege. Whereupon the lords prayed his 
majeſty, to ſend a writ of ſummons as well to 
the earl of Briſtol as to ſome other peers, 
whoſe writs were allo ſtopped, which the king 


granted. A ſummons was, therefore, ſent to 


the earl, but withal, he received a letter from 


the lord keeper, acquainting him, that his 


majeſty would have him forbear his perſonal 
attendance. Upon this, the earl ſent a ſecond 
petition to the lords with the keeper's letter, 
telling them, it was done by the duke of 
Buckingham's credir, whoſe view was to pre- 


vent him from diſcovering his crimes. More- 


over, he beſought the lords to permit him to 
bring an accufarion againſt the duke, wherein 
he would demonſtrate how much the duke had 
abuſed the late king, his preſent majeſty, the 
parliament. The king was ſo 


he ſent a meſſage to the lords, declaring, he 
was determined to exhibit before them a 
charge of high-treaſon againſt the earl of Briſ- 
tol. After this declaration, the lords could 
not avoid putting the carl into the cuſtody of 
the black-rod. Some days after, the earl be- 
ing brought to the bar of the houſe, the at- 
torney-general read the charge againit him in 
the king's name, who had corrected it in 


ſeveral places with his own hand. Neverthe- 
- lefs, the lords received alſo the accuſation en- 


tered by the earl of Briſtol againſt the duke of 
Buckingham, and the lord Conway, ſecretary 
of ſtate. he king's charge againſt the ear! 
was divided into three heads ; viz. his of- 
tences, before the prince's going to Spain ; 

Spain ; and after 
the prince's return. But the earl made ſuch a 


_ defence, as covered his accuſers with confuſion. 


He plainly ſhewed, how much the duke of 
Buckingham had deceived the parliament in 
his Narrative of what paſſed in Spain. This 
reflected on the King himſelf, who had not on 
atteſted the relation, but perſiſted ſtill to at- 
teſt it as true; wherefore he did not think fit 
to ptoſecute a ſentence againſt the earl. As 
the charge againſt the earl of Briftol, his de- 


beginning ot the charge, after a ſhort 


fence, and his accuſation againſt the duke of 


Buckingham and the lord Conway, retate ra- 


ther to the reign of king James, than to that 
of king Charles, I think it unneceſſary to in- 
ſift any farther upon this affair, which would 
lead me too far. However, as this is a curi- 


1626. 


WY 


ous point; as in the earl's d eſence there is an 


exact account of what paſſed in Spain in the 
negottation of the projected marriage; and 
as the characters of James I, Charles I, and 
the duke of Buckingham may be there clearly 
ſeen, I ſhall infert at the end of this book 
ſeveral papers upon this ſubje&, which to me 
ſcem worthy the curiofity of the publick. 


Some days after the earl of Briſtol had The com- 
given his anſwer, and preſented his charge mons 


againſt the duke and the lord Conway, the 
commons brought up to the lords their de- 


arge 
againſt 


the duke 


claration and impeachment againſt the dulte of Buc- 


of Buckingham. It contained 13 articles, 
which were explained and aggravated by the 
managers appointed by the commons. It is 
cuſtomary for the commons on ſuch occaſions, 
to divide the task among ſeveral of their 
members, each of whom prepares to ſpeak to 
the article aſſigned him. Sir Dudley Diggs, 
who was appointed to explain and ſupport the 
prologue, 
read the following preamble : 8 

« For the ſpeedy redreſs of great evils and 
© miſchiefs, and of the chieſ cauſe of theſe 


« years hath ſuffered ; and to the honour and 
fatety of our ſoveriegn lord the king, and 
of his crown and dignity; and to the good 
and welfare of his people, the commons in 
this preſent parliament, by the authority 
of our ſaid ſovereign lord the king, aſſem- 
bled, do, by this their bill, ſhew and de- 
clare againſt George, duke, marqueſs, and 
« earl of Buckingham, earl of Coventry, viſ- 
count Villers, baron of Whaddon, great 
admiral of the kingdoms of England and 
Ireland, and of the principality of Wales, 
and of the dominions and iſlands of the 
ſame, of the town of Calais, and of the 
marches of the fame, and of Normandy, 
Gaſcoign and Guienne, general-governor 
of the ſeas and ſhips of the ſaid kingdom, 
lieutenant genetal-admiral, captain- gene- 
ral and governor of his majeſty's royal fleet 
and army lately ſet forth, maſter of the 


warden, chancellor, and admiral of the 
Cinque: ports, and of the members thereof, 
conſtable of Dover - caſtle, juſtice in Eyre of 
the foteſt and chaces on this ſide the river 
« Trent, conſtable of the caſtle of Windfor, 
gemleman of his majefty's bed- chamber, 
one of his majeſty's moſt honourable privy- 


Scotland, and Ireland, and knight of the 
moſt honourable Order of the Garter : "The 


ly « miſdemeanours, miſpriſons, offences, crimes, 


and other matters, compriſed in the arti- 


nots, miſprifons, offences, and crimes.” 


kingham. 
May 8. 


Annals. 


The com- 
mons de- 

s = . bs — 2 L : 
« evils and miſchiefs which this kingdom of — : 


England now grievouſſy ſuffereth, and of late 


peachment 


againſt 


duke of 
Bucking- 


ham. 


May 8. 


Ruſhws 


horſe of our ſovereign lord the king, lord 


counſel in his realms, both in England, 


cles follow ing; and him the faid duke do 
accuſe and impeach of the ſaid miſdemea- 


This 


Book 


1626. 


— 
Diggs ex- 


Plains and cular article. He only reduced the charge to 
aggr avates 


the pream- 


ble. 


1 
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This preamble being read, Sir Dudley him a portion with his own hand at ſeveral 
iggs gave a general knowledge of the im- times, in the abſence, and without the or- 
eachment, without inſiſting upon any parti- der of the phyſicians. 


four principal heads. In the firſt, he ſhewed ſeveral managers, and Sir John Elliot was ap- 
the grievances which ſprung from ſo many of- pointed to make the epilogue to the impeach- 


it was one of the chief cauſes of the evils faid againſt the duke, and ſpoke of him in 
which afflicted England, as decay of trade, very 0 enſive terms, but, however, mentioned 
loſs at ſea, and the contempt the nation was not the plaiſter or portion. 8 


367 
1626. 


Theſe articles were enlarged upon by the — Jobn 
lot 
makes the 

| . epilogue, 
 fices conterred on a ſingle perſon, and pretended ment, wherein he ſummed up what had been Ruſhw. 


fallen into. In the ſecond, he ſpoke in gene- The ſame or the next day, Diggs and Elliot Diggs and 


ral of honours being ſold or procured by the were by the king's command ſent to the 
duke for undeſerving perſons. In the third, tower; ang, two days after the king went to 
he ſaid, as the duke had raiſed all his poor the houſe of 
kindred to honours, ſo he had exhauſted and the following manner. 
miſ-employed his majeſty's lands and revenues. WF; 4, 
In the Torch, he ſpoke of the remedies ap- My lords, 
plied and given to the late king in his laſt * T HE auſe and onl e e 
ſickneſs, but he only juſt mentioned them, © to you this day, is to expreſs the ſenſe 
becauſe that article was to be enfarged upon I have of all your honours; for he that 
by another manager. © tolicheth any of you, toucheth me in a very 
As this charge was never decided, I think great meaſure. I have thought fir to take 
it needleſs to relate the particulars, or give an order for the puniſhing of ſome inſolent 
account of what was ſaid by each of the ma- * ſpeeches lately ſpoken. I have becn too remiſs 
nagers on the ſeveral articles. But that the * heretofore in puniſhing ſuch ſpeeches as 
reader may ſee in general what the duke was concern myſelf; not that I was greedy of 
accuſed of, I ſhall inſert an abſtract of each their monies, but that Buckingham, chro' 


Fe 
6 


Elliot ſent 
to the 


3 tower. 
lords, and ſpoke to them after Annals: 


cauſe and only cauſe of my coming The king's 


ſpeech to 
the houſe 
of lords. 
May 11. 
Ruſhw. 


article. © his importunity, would not ſuffer me to 


I. He was accuſed of engroffing into his * take notice of them, left he might be thought 


hands a great number of offices, ſome whereof *© to have ſet me on, and that he might come 


could hardly be executed by a ſingle perſon; the forwarder to his tryal. And to approve 

1 ol procuring them by 111 means. his innocency as touching the matters againſt 

5 1 a 

of the earl of Nottingham, for the ſum of in every one of them. 

3000 l. and an annuity of 1000 l. * I ſpeak not this to take any _ out of 
III. Of buying the office of lord warden your hands; but to ſhew the reaſon why 

of the Cinque-ports, of the late lord Zouch, I have not hitherto puniſhed thoſe inſolent 


f purchaſing the office of high-admiral *© him, I myſelf can be a witneſs to clear him 


for the ſum of 10001. and an annuity of * ſpeeches againſt myſelf. And now I hope 


1 8 | © you will be as tender of my honour, when 
IV. Of having neglected to guard the ſeas time ſhall ſerve, as I have been ſenſible of 
and protect the merchants. * yours.” 


V. Of confiſcating a French ſhip, called The king's view in this ſpeech was, firſt, The intent 


the St. Peter of Newhaven, worth 40,0001. to perſuade the lords, they were all concerned 
ſterling : Of deraining the faid ſhip, after the in the diſreſpectful things ſpoken by the ma- 
king's order to reſtore her to the owner, and nagers againft the duke of Buckingham and 
of taking out ſeveral things tor his uſe. ſome other members of their houſe, and that 
VI. Of oppreſſing the Eaſt-India company, he had committed Diggs and Elliot to the 
by detaining under falſe pretences their ſhips tower on purpoſe to vindicate their injured 
which were ready to fail, and of compelling honour. But he ſucceeded not in his deſign. 
them to give him 10,000 l. that they might Secondly, y offering to be a witneſs for the 
not loſe their voyage. duke of Buckingham, and to clear his inno- 
VII, and VIII. Of delivering ſeveral mer- cence in every article of his impeachment, he 
chant-ſhips and a man of war into the hands propoſed to the lords, a kind of dilemma, which 
of the French king, againſt the will of the = thought they would not be able to get clear 


of this 
ſpeech; 


owners, to ſerve at the ſiege of Rochel. of; for they were either to declare the duke 


IX. Of conſtraining ſeveral perſons to pur- innocent upon the king's evidence, or, by 


chaſe titles of honour. condemning him, openly reject his royal teſti- 


X. Of ſelling the office of as yer" mony, to which he imagined they would not 
to Henry Montague, viſcount Mandeville, eaſily be perſuaded. But they were not im- 


for 20,000 l. and the office of maſter of the poſed upon by this artifice, as will hereafter . 


wards and liveries, to Sir Lionel Cranfield, appear. 

for 6000 l. —— | be king was no ſooner departed from the 
XI. Of procuring to his kindred and allies, houſe, but the commons ſent a meſlage to the 
titles of baron, viſcount, earl, without their lords, to deſire the duke of Buckingham might 
having done the ftare any ſervice. be taken into ſafe cuſtody; bur the lords 
XII. Of embezzling and engroſſing the durſt not commit him for fear of offending the 

king's money and lands. | king. | 
III. Of applying, a plaiſter to the late In the interim, the impriſonment of Diggs 
king's fide in his laſt ſickneſs, and of giving and Elliot made a terrible impreſſion . 
75 N ouſe 


The com- 

mons de- 

ſire the 

duke may 
e com 


mitted. 
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1626. houſc.oi commons, - who conſidered it as an 
. expreſs breach of their privileges. Sit Dud- 
The com- Icy Carleton, one of the court- party, obſer- 
mons : | 8 
make a Ving the unuſual, and as he termed it, ſullen 
great noiſe ſilence of the houſe, ſtood up and juſtified the 
about the King, ſaying His majeſty conceived that 
impriſon- © Dizgs went beyond his commiſſion, when 
je pas {peaking of the plaiſter and potion given to 
"REY king James, he faid, that he did forbear 
Ruſhw. to ipeak farther in regard of the king's 
honour. And as for Sir John Elliot, he at- 
tected to ſpeak of the duke with great con- 
tempt, and 1a very injurious terms. What 
diſpicaſed the king moſt was, that Elliot, 
in ſpeaking of the plaiſter and potion, uſed 
expreſſions, intimating as if there was ſome- 
thing hidden, which it was not proper to 
reveal, and in ſo doing, exceeded the com- 
miſſion he had received from the houſe.“ 
Unhappily, there was nothing of truth in 
what was aſcribed to theſe two members, ex- 
cept the little reſpec they had ſhewn for the 
duke of Buckingham; for Elliot had not men- 
tioned the plaiſter or potion, and Diggs had 


c 
c 
& 
* 


G A 


ſaid nothing like what he was accuſed of. 


Wherciore, the houſe of commons taking ad- 
vantage of theſe falſe charges, ordered that all 


the members there preſent ſhould ſign the fol- 


| lowing proteſtation. | 
Proteſtati- I proteſt before almighty God, and this 
ron © houie of parliament, that I never gave con- 
Ruſhw. ſent that Sir Dudley Diggs ſhould ſpeak 
* theſe words that he is now charged withal, 


© or any words to that effect; and I have 


© not affirmed to any that he did ſpeak ſuch 
* words, or any to that effect” - 
Beſides this, 36 lords who were preſent at 
the conference, where the impeachment of 
the duke was preſerited, atteſted under their 
hands, that they did not hear Sir Dudley 
Diggs ſpeak any ſuch words. It followed, 
therefore, from the teſtimony of the lords, 
and the proteſtation of the commons, either 
that the king was falſely and maliciouſly in- 
formed, or that the charge againſt Diggs was 
invented, to have an opportunity of puniſh- 
ing him tor ſpeaking of the duke in ſo diſre- 
h ſpectful a manner. | 
A declara- Elliot's crime was of the ſame nature, that 
tion of the is, he had ſpoken of the duke in uncivil 


Annals, 


2 terms, tho' he was falſely accuſed of men- 

_ tioning the plaiſter in terms injurions to the 
king. But the commons took care to clear 
their two members by declaring publickly, that 
neither had exceeded his commiſſion. All this 
was not for the king's honour, who ſeeing no 
way to ſupport what he had done, cauſed the 
two impriſoned members to be releaſed. In 
all appearance, his delign was to terrify the 
commons, but he was diſappointed. 

The lords The king's condeſcenſion to. the commons, 

demand drew upon bim an affair of the like nature 

vx pan from the lords. He had ſent the earl of Arun- 

del's li. del to the tower for much the ſame crime as 


berty. that of Diges and Elliot, and the lords had 


Annals. not complained of it; but when they ſaw the 


commons obtained the releaſe of their mem- 
bers, by inſiſting upon their privileges, they 


thought proper to take this occaſion to main- 
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tain their rights alſo. They preſented, there- 1626. 
fore, a petition to the king, praying him to Www 
releaſe the earl of Arundel, according to the 
tenor of their privileges. The king perceived 
how prejudicial to him this petition was, the 
lords pretending by means of their privileges, 
ro limit the prerogative royal. For which 
reaſon he long reſiſted before he granted the 
lords requeſt. There were ſeveral remonſtran- 
ces from the lords to the king, and ſeveral 
meſſages from the king to the lords; nay, the 
peers went ſo far, as to declare it was an ex- 
preſs breach of their privileges, to impriſon 


any of their members, the parliament ſitting, 


without ſentence or order of their houſe, and 
to reſolve to take no other buſineſs into con- 
fideration till they had received ſatisfaction. 
At laſt the king was forced to releaſe the pri- 
ſoner, tho” againſt his will. As by the cuſtom 
of England, members of parliament are not 
privileged from arreſt in caſes of treaſon and 
felony, the king pretended the houſe of lords 
ought not to take exception at his having com- 
mitred one of their members. His reaſon 
was, becauſe the priſoner might poſſibly be 
guilty of felony or treaſon, and conſequently 
the houſe ought to wait till ir ſhould pleaſe the 
king to declare the cauſe of his impriſonment ; 
bur as under colour of this poſſibility, the king 
had ſent the earl of Arundel to the tower, and 
had not yet declared the cauſe, the lords 
plainly ſaw the poſſibility alledged by the king, 
was but an artifice to evade their moſt un- 
doubted privileges. So, the king affirmed, . 
that as the untimely diſcovery of a treaſon 
might happen to be extremely prejudicial to 
the ſtate, he could not allow to this pretended 
privilege of the members of parliament, all the 
extent required by the lords, becauſe there 
were caſes, wherein for the good of the ſtate, 
it was abſolutely neceſſary to limit it. But 
the lords replied, if, on pretence of ſuch caſes 
which were very rare, the king could impri- 
ſon a peer without the conſent of the houſe, 
and declararion of the cauſe, it would follow, 
that in all ſorts of caſes, he might detain'a 
peer in cuſtody as long as he pleaſed, and 
thereby abridge the lords of their privileges. 
If it is asked, why this diſpute was never rai- 
ſed in the former reigns, the queſtion is eaſily 
anſwered. For if a king happened to ſend a 
peer to the tower, the parliament fitting, ei- 
ther the cauſe was known, or, if a ſecret, the 
houſe took no offence, becauie the lords not 
miſtruſting the king, did not fear he would 
draw it into a precedent to aboliſh their pri- 
vilege. But it was not the ſame in the reign 
of Charles I. Beſides, that the earl of Arun- 
del was known to be ſent to the tower only 
for ſpeaking too freely in the houſe, what the 
king's principles were concerning the privile- 
ges of the people, was no ſecret, and it was 
manifeſt, that upon a bare poſſibility, he was 
endeavouring to eftabliſh a principle which 
tended to render the ako in queſtion, en- 
tirely uſeleſs. And, therefore, the lords be- 
ing warranted by the example of the com- 
mons, would not omit this opportunity to 
maintain their privilege. G 
. Before 
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Book XIX. 
1626. Before the duke of Buckingham had given 
| io his anſwer to the commons impeachment, 
Bucking- the chancellorſhip of the univerſity of Cam- 
m_ bridge becoming void by the earl of Sutiolk's 
chancellor death, the king cauſed the duke, his favourite, 
of the uni- to be elected in the room of the late chance 
verſity of lor. The houſe of commons were extremely 
Cam- offended at this election, conſidering it as a 
_ manifeſt contempt, that the duke thould be 
cChoſen whilſt under an impeachment, and when 
one of the articles againſt him was plurality of 
offices. Beiides, they maintained, there was 
a ſort of contradiction in this choice, ſince the 
univerlity themſelves, by their repreſentatives 
in pailtament, had given their conſent to the 
duke's impeachment. But the king openly 
ſupported the election in ſpite of the com- 
mons. | 
The duke Ar length, on the 8th of June, the duke 
dives in gave in his anſwer to the impeachment of the 
de. honſe of commons. As J have not given the 
Ruſkw, Particulars of the accuſation, it would be need- 
Annals. leſs to inſert here the anſwers, which had a 
neceſſary reference to what was alledged againſt 
the duke. This affair having never been de- 
cided, it is eaſy to judge, that as the accuſa- 
tion was very much aggravated, ſo the an- 
ſwers were palliated with great care. The 
proofs and evidences of the facts produced for 
or againſt, would be the only means to inform 
us ot the truth; but the affair was not carried 
ſo far. It will ſuffice, therefore, to ſay, that 
the commons deſiring a copy of the anſwer, 
the next day the king wrote the following let- 
ter to the ſpeaker. | 5 
e Truſty and well- beloved, &c. 
The kings * CYUR houſe of commons cannot forget, 
letter to how often and how earneſtly we have 
* 2 called upon them ſor the ſpeeding of that 
bouſe of aid which they intended us tor our great 
commons. © and weighty affairs, concerning the ſafety 


and honour of us and our kingdoms ; and 
now the time being ſo far ſpent, that unleſs 
it be prefently concluded, it can neither 
bring us money nor credit by the time 
which themſelves have fixed, which is the 
laſt of this month, and being farther defer- 
red would be of little uſe, we being daily 
- advertiſed from all parts, of the great pre- 
parations of the enemy ready to aſſail us; 
we hold it neceſſary by theſe our letters, to 
give them our laſt and final admonition, and 
to let them know, that we ſhall account all 
farther delays and excuſes to be expreſs 
denials. And, therefore, we will and re- 
quire you to ſignify unto them, that we do 
expect that they forthwith bring in their 
bill of ſubſidy to be paſſed without delay or 
condition, ſo as it may fully paſs the houſe 
by the end of the next week at the fartheſt ; 
which it they do not, it will force us to take 
-other. reſolutions. But let them know, it 
they finith this according to our deſire, that 
we are reſolved to let them fit together for 
the diſpatch of their other affairs fo long as 
the ſeaſon will permit, and after their receſs, 
to bring them together again the next winter. 
: _ it - their denial or delay, any thing 
Vor. II. 


The Reign of C HA R LE S I. 


* witneſs, that we have done our part to pre- 


adviſe with us, by opening the weight of 
our occaſions unto them, and by requiring 
their timely help and aſſiſtance in theſe ac- 
tions wherein we ſtand engaged by their 
* own counſels. And we will and command 


vou that this letter be read publickly in the 
© houſe,” 


c 
c 
c 
c 

f 


It was manifeſt, this letter, written at the e king's 


time the duke of Buckingham was going to 


be tried, was but an artifice to evade it; for this letter- 


it was not poſſible, that if the ſubſidy- bill was 
paſſed by the time fixed by the king, the 
duke's affair could be diſpatched by the ſame 
time. It is true, the king promiſed to let the 
parliament ſit, ſo long as the ſcaſon would 
permit; but by that very thing he reſerved to 
himſelf the liberty of proroguing it when he 
pleaſed, on pretence the ſeaſon was too far 
advanced to fit any longer, eſpecially as he 
teigned to preſs the ſubſidy- bill, purely out of 
tear of a pretended invaſion, which, he ſaid, 
the Kingdom was threatened with. It was, 
therefore, to be expected, that the duke of 
Buckingham's affair would be dropped, and 
be forced to be revived in the next ſeſſion, 
ſince a prorogation puts an'end ro all aftairs. 
The commons not thinking fit to comply 
with the king's will, preſented a freſh periti- 
on to him againſt Popiſh recuſants. This was 
to ſhew the publick, the king's anſwer to the 
petition of the Oxford parliament, contained 
only empty promiſes, without being followed 
by any effects. They had a mind allo to ſhew, 
that the duke of Buckingham's ill adminiſtra- 


8 
© of- ill conſequence ſhall fall out either at 1626. 
© home or abroad, we call God and man to 


vent it, by calling our people together to | 


intent in 


tion was not the only grievance they deſired 


to be redreſſed. 


The petition was as fol- 
lows: | | 


To the king's moſt excellent majeſty, 


A 3ﬆR 


* parliament aſſembled, do with great com- 


* tort remember the many teſtimonies which 
* your majeſty hath given of your ſincerity and 
* zeal of the true religion eſtabliſhed in this 
* kingdom, and in particular your gracious an- 
* {wer to both houſes of parliament at Ox- 
© tord, upon their petiton concerning the cau- 
© ſes and remedies of the increaſe of Popery ; 


© that your majeſty thought fit, and would 


give order to remove from all places of au- 
* thority and government, all ſuch perſons as 


Y OUR majeſty's moſt obedient and loyal The coma 
ſubjects the commons, in this preſent mons pe- 


tition to 
the king 


concerning 
recufants. 


Ruſhw. 
Annals. 


© are either Popiſh recuſants, or, according to 


direction of former acts of ſtate, juſtly to be 
© ſuſpected ; which was then preſented as a 
E and principal cauſe of that miſchief. 


and ſafety of this regal ſtate, they hold it 
their duty, once more to reſort to your ſa- 
cred majeity, humbly to inform you, that 


der-written, to be either recuſants, Papiſts, 
or juſtly ſuſpected according to the former 
acts of ſtare, who now do, or, fince the ſit- 

5A ting 
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ut not having received ſo full redreſs herein 
as may conduce to the peace of this church, 


upon examination, they find the perfons un- 
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1626, ting of, the parliament, did remain in places 
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: The 
ſpeaker's 


i * 


ſpore? to 
the king, 


upon his 


preſenting 
to him the 


petition 
and de- 


clarations. 


Ruſhw. 


Annals. 
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TheHISTORY of ENGLAND. N 


of government and authority, and truſt, in your 
ſevetal œunties of this your realm of Eng- 
* land, E Wales. 
Then followed a liſt of 59 recuſants, and 
« ſulpected Papiſts, Who pere in places of 
« trait and authority in ſeveral counties.“ 

© Wherefore they humbly beſeech your ma- 


„ 


parent ſenſe of that increaſe both in number 
and power, which hy the favour and coun- 
tenance of ſuch like ill- affected governors ac- 
crueth to the Popiſh party; but that, accord- 
ing to your own wiſdom, goodneſs, and pie- 
ty, (whereof they reſt aſſured) you will be 
graciouſly pleaſed to.command that anſwer 
of your majeſty's to be efſectually obſerved, 
and the parties above- named, and all ſuch 
others, to be put out of ſuch commiſſions 
and places of authority wherein they are now 
in your majeſty's realm of England; contra- 
1 io the acts and laws of ſtates in that be- 
all.” Rs = 
It was not for the king's honour to be preſſ- 
ed {o often to perform what he had ſo poſi- 
tively promiſed ; but it muſt be conſidered, it 


was not eaſy for him to withſtand the ſollici- 
tations and intrigues of the queen, of the duke 


of Buckingham, whoſe mother was a profeſſed 
Papiſt, of Sir Richard Weſton, his chief coun- 
ſellor, and of the lord Conway, ſecretary of 


ſtate, both likewiſe Papiſts, ſince theſe were 


the men that were neareſt his perſon, and by 
whom he was in a manner beſet. 

A few days after, the commons reſolved 
to wait upon the king, and preſent to him, 


by their ſpeaker, a declaration of their con- 


duct, ſerving tor anſwer to his letter, and a 
petition to remove the duke of Buckingham 
trom his perfon. The audience they had de- 
fired being granted, the ſpeaker, betore he 
preſented the anſwer, made the following ſpeech 
ro him. „ 


Moſt gracious and dread ſovereign, 
A Ecording to that liberty of acceſs, and 

liberty of ſpeech which your majeſty 
and your royal progenitors have ever vouch- 


ſafed to your houſe of commons, your ma- 
commons now aflembled in parliament, have 


throne. 

And out of their conſideration of the na- 
ture, and of the weight and importance of 
the buſineſs, they have thought the atten- 
dance of the whole houſe, with their ſpeak- 
er, not too ſolemn; and yet they have not 
thought fit barely to commit thoſe words 
Which expreſs their thoughts, to the truſt of 
any man's ſpeech, but are bold to preſent 
them in writing to your gracious hands, that 
they may not vaniſh, but be more laſting 
than the moſt powerful words of a more a- 
ble ſpeaker like to be. | | 
I have much to-read, and ſhall, therefore, 
as little as I can, weary your majeity with 
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— 


jeſty, not to ſufter your loving ſubjects to 
cout inue any longer diſcouraged, by the ap- 


jeſty's moſt humbly and loyal ſubjects, the 


been ſuitors for this acceſs to your royal 


© This parchment contains two things, the 


1626, 


one by way of declaration, to give your ma 


c 

£ j6lby an account, and humble ſatisfaction of 
* their clear and ſinoere endeavours and in- 
<.tentions in your majeſty's ſervice ; and the 
o 
c 


* other an humble petition to your majeſty, 


- 
. 
- * F 


for the removal of that great perſon the 


duke of Buckingham, from acceſs to your 
royal preſence, = 
For the firſt, they beſeech your moſt ex- 
cellent majeſty to believe that no earthly 
thing is ſo dear and precious to them, as 
that your majeſty ſhould retain them in your 
grace and good opinion; and it is grief to 
them, beyond my expreſſion, that any miſin- 
* formation or milinterpretation, ſhould at any 
time render their words or proceedings of- 


" 9 


. 


* 


fenſive to your majeſty. 

* It is not proper for any one to hear the 
© eccho of a voice, that hears not the voice; 
and if eccho's be ſometimes heard to double 
and redouble, the eccho of the eccho is {till 
© fainter, and ſounds not louder. 

I I need not make the application, words 
© miſreported, tho by an eccho, or but an 
© eccho of an eccho, at a third or fourth hand, 
have oft a louder ſound than the voice it- 
© ſelf, and may ſound diſloyalty, tho? the voice 
© had nothing unduriful or illoyal in it. 
such miſinformations, they fear, have be- 
© got thoſe interruptions and diverſions which 
have delayed the ripening and expediting 
of thoſe great counſels, which concern your 
majeſty's important ſervice, and have en- 
forced this declaration. | 
© I pals from that to the petition, in which 


K G w 8 


which your majeſty may hear expreſſed in 
their own words in the language of the 
pEople. . 1 T1 5 
I am only directed to offer to your great 
wiſdom, and deep judgment, that this pe- 


„ 


8 „ 


your majeſty's honour and juſtice to grant. 
© Your majeſty hath been pleaſed to give 
many royal teſtimonies and arguments to the 
© world, how good and gracious a maſter you 
are; and that which the queen of Sheba 
once ſaid to the wiſeſt king, may without 
© flattery be ſaid ro your majeſty, “ Happy are 


<« thoſe ſervants which ſtand continually be- 
c fore you. | 5 

KEut the relations by which your majeſty 
© ſtands in a gracious aſpect towards your 
© people, do far tranſcend, and are more pre- 
* valent and binding, than any relation of a 
© maſter towards a ſervant ; and to hear and 
* ſatisfy the juſt and neceſſary deſires of your 
© people, is more honourable than any ex- 


« preſſion of grace to a ſervant. 


Ao be a maſter to a ſervant is communi- 
© cable to many of your ſubjects; to be a 
© king of people, is regal and incommunica- 


© ble to ſubjects. W 

© Your majeſty is truly ſtiled with that 
name, which the greateft emperors, tho' 
they borrowed: names and titles from thoſe 


; A A A 


© {ues 


my purpoſe is not to urge thoſe reaſons, 


countries, which they gained by conqueſt, 
moſt delighted in, Pater Patriz, And de- 


tition of theirs is ſuch, as may ſtand with | 


Book 
1626. 


XIX. 


© ſires of children are preferred before thoſe 


A 


© the houſe for ever, but the fon abideth 
. | wa! | 


A * 


A 


The king 
reſolves to 


diſſolve the tit ion, whic 


© The government of a king was truly term- 
ed by your royal father, a politick marriage 
between him and his people ; and I may 
_ ſafely ſay, there was never a better union 
© between a marricd pair, than is between 
your majeſty and your people.“ 
Having ended his ſpeech, the ſpeaker put 
into the King's hands the declaration and pe- 
his majeſty was ſo diſpleaſed 


Parliament. with, that he determined to diſſolve the par- 


liament. The commons having intimation of 


it, reſolved to preſent a remonſtrance to him, 
of Which every member was ordered to have a 


copy. Whilſt this remonſtrance was preparing, 
the lords being informed by the king himſelf 
ol his reſolution, preſented a petition to him, 


The par- 
liament 1s 
diſſolved. 
June 15. 


pared, but were hindered from preſenting by 


to divert him from his purpoſe; but he would 


hearken to nothing, and, on the 15th of June, 


canſed the parliament to be diſſolved by a com- 
miſſion under the great-ſeal. 
It was not doubted that the duke of Buck- 


ingham's intereſt was the ſole cauſe of this diſ- 


ſolurion. The commons were ſo perſuaded of 
It, that they chiefly inſiſted upon the great 


f ee the duke's credit occaſioned to the 


ingdom, in the remonſtrance they had pre- 


the diflolution of the parliament. It will not 
be amiſs, however, to inſert here this remon- 


ſtrance. 


9 
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ſtrance 


drawn by 


the com- 


mons. 
Ruſhw. 
Annals. 


Mloſt gracious ſovereign, 

E your loyal and faithful ſubjects, the 
commons aſſembled by your majeſty's 
moſt royal authority in this preſent parlia- 
ment, having with all dutiful affection, from 
the time of our firſt meeting, earneſtly en- 
deavoured to proceed on in thole at- 


c 


fairs, that might beſt and ſooneſt conduce to 


our diſpatch of the intended ſupply, of your 
majeſty's great deſigns, to the enlargement 
of your ſupport, and to the enabling of our- 
ſelves, and them whom we repreſent, to the 
full and timely performance of the ſame; 
have, notwithſtanding, by reaſon of divers 
informations, interruptions, and other pre- 
ventions, been hitherto ſo retarded in the 
proſecution of theſe affairs, that we now 
thought it a neceſſary part of our moſt humble 
duties, thus to declare, both thoſe interrup- 
tions and preventions, with the true origi- 
nal and continual cauſe of them; as alſo our 
moſt earneſt devotion, of the parliamentary 
ſervice of your moſt excellent majeity, and 
of the caretul ſafety and defence of your do- 
minions, crown and dignity : And we mot 
humbly, therefore, beſeech your moſt excel- 
lent majeſty, to be gracioully pleaſed here 
to caft your eye on ſome particulars, that 
have relation as well to your firſt parliament 
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but that your great goodneſs may receive an 

ample ſatisfaction, touching our moſt loyal 

© and faithful intent ions. | 7 
In the firit parliament of the firſt year 
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of ſervants, and the ſervant abideth not in 


as to this; out of which we cannot doubt, 


The Reign of CHARLES J. 
© of your majeſty's moſt happy reign over us, 1626. 
© the commons then aſſembled, aiter they had .. 


© chearfully preſented to your majeſty, as the 
« firſt-fruits of their affections; two entire ſub- 
© ſ{idies, were exceedingly preſſed by the means 
© of the duke of Buckingham, and for his own 
© ends, as he conceive, to enlarge that ſupply; 


© which when he conceived would not be 


© there effected, he procired, for the ſame 
ends, from your majeſty, an adjournment of 
© the parliament to the city of Oxford; where 
© the commons then taking into juſt conſide- 


© ration the great miſchiets which this king- 


dom variouſly hath ſuffered, and that chiefly 
© by reaſon of the. exorbitant power and fre- 
quent miſdoings of the faid duke, were en- 
« tering into a parliamentary courſe of exa- 
© mination of thoſe miſchiefs, power, and 
© miſdoings; but no ſooner was there any 
mention made of his name to rhis purpoſe, 
but that he, fearing leſt his actions might ſo 
* have been too much laid open to the view 
© of your molt excellent majeſty, and to the 
« juſt cenſure that might then have followed, 
« preſently, thro? his milinformations to your 
< majeſty, of the intentions of your ſaid com- 
* mons, (as we have juſt cauſe ro believe) 
© procured a diſſolution of the ſaid parlia- 
ment: And afterwards alſo in the fame 
year, thro? divers miſreports made to your 
< majeſty in his behalf, touching ſome mem- 
© bers of the ſaid commons, who had more 
particularly drawn his name into juſt que- 
* ſtion, and juſtly profeſſed themſelves averſe 
« to his ends there, procured (as we cannot 


but conceive) the ſaid members to be made 


© the ſheriffs of ſeveral counties for this year 
* that followed, to the end that they might 
© have all been precluded. from being choten 
© members of the preſent parliament, leſt they 
© ſhould again have there queſtioned him ; and 
© by the like practice allo (as we are perſnad- 
© ed) he procured, ſoon after the ſaid diſſo- 
c baren another member of the ſaid houſc, 
decauſe he had juſtly profeſſed himſelf againſt 
* his ends, to be ſent as ſecretary ot yunr ma- 
« jeity's laſt fleet, hereby, indecd, to puniſh 
him, by ſuch drawing him from his practice 
© of the law, which was his profeſſion, under 
colour of an honourable employment. 
© Ir pleaſed your majeſty afterwards, in Fe- 
bruary laſt, to call this preſent parliament, 
wherein rho' none of thoſe whom the ſaid 
duke had ſo procured to be made high- 
« ſherifis have ſar as members; yet we finding 
in ourſelves the like affection, firſt to the ſer- 
vice of your majeſty, and next to the good 
of the common- wealth, we took into ſerious 
confideration ſeveral. propoſitions, how for 
the ſafety and happineſs of your majeſty's 
kingdoms and allies, we might enlarge your 
ſupports, and add to the military ſtrength wirh- 
out charge to the poorer ſort of your ſub- 
jects, and give a large ſupply to your ma- 
jeſty for your inſtant and preſſing occaſions, 
than hath ever yet but once been given in 
parliament : Whereupon, for the enabling of 
ourſelves, and thoſe whom we repreſent, we 
conceive it firſt neceſſary to ſearch into the 
| * canſes 
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The HISTORY 
cauſes of thoſe miſchieſs which this your 
kingdom ſuffereth, and divers of the grie- 
vances that overburden your ſubjects ; 
without doing of which, we could neither be 
faithful to your majeſty, nor to the country 
that doth truſt and employ us, as your royal 
father alſo, of bleſſed memory, admoniſhed 
the houſe of commons in the fourth ſeſſions 
of his tirſt parliament. In this conſideration 
we found, that the moſt preſſing and com- 
prehenſive miſchief and grievance that he 
ſuffered, was fundamentaliy ſettled in the 
vaſt power and enormous actions of the ſaid 
duke, being ſuch, that by reaſon of his plu- 
rality of offices, all gotten by ambition, and 
ſome for money, expreſly againſt the laws 
of your realm; his breach of truſt in not 
guarding the ſeas; his high injuſtice in the 
admiralty ; his extortion ; hi 
the ſhips of this kingdom into the hands of 
a foreign prince ; his procuring of the com- 
pulſory buying of honour for his own gain; 
his unexampled exhauſting of the treaſures 
and revenues of the kingdom; his tranſcen- 
dent preſumption of that unhappy apply- 
ing ot phyſick to your royal father of bleſſed 


memory, few days before his death; and 


ſome other his offences carefully and mature- 
ly examined by us, we made a parliamen- 
tary charge of the ſame matters and oftences 
againſt him, to the lords, by your majeſty 
aſſembled in parliament, there expecting 


ſome remedy by a ſpeedy proceeding againit 


him : But, may it pleaſe your moſt excellent 
majeſty, not only during the time of our exa- 
mination of the matters and offences of the 
ſame charge, we were diverſly interrupted 
and diverted by meſſages procured through 
miſinformation from your majeſty, which 
with moſt humble duty and reverence we 


did ever receive; whence it firſt fell out, that 


ſo not only much time was ſpent amongſt us, 
before the ſame charge was perfected; but 
alſo within two days next after the ſame 
charge was tranſmitted by us to the lords, 
upon untrue and malicious miſinformations, 
privately and againſt the privilege of parlia- 
ments, given to your majeſty of certain 
words ſuppoſed to have been ſpoken by Sir 
Dudley Diggs and Sir John Elliot, knights, 


two ot the members of our houſe, in their 
ſervice of the tranſmitting of the ſaid charge, 


both of them having been eſpecially em- 
ployed in the chairs of committees with us, 
about rhe examination of the ſaid matters 
and oſfences, they were both by your ma- 
jeſty's command committed to clote impri- 
ſonment in the tower of London, and their 


lodgings preſently ſearched, and their papers 


there found, preſently taken away; by rea- 
ſon whereof, not only our known privleges 
of parliament were infringed, but we our- 


ſelves, that, upon full hope of ſpeedy courſe 


of juſtice againſt the ſaid duke, were pre- 
paring with all dutitul affection to proceed 
to the diſpatch of the ſupply, and other ſer- 
vices to your majeſty, were wholly, as the 
courſe and privilege of parliament binds us, 
diverted for divers days, to the taking only 


s delivering over 


of ENGLAND. 


© into conſideration ſome courſes for the rati- 1626. 
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fying and preſervation of the privileges ſo 
infringed ; and we think it our duties, moſt 
gracious ſovereign, molt rightly to inform 
hereby your moſt excellent majeſty, of the 
courſe held in the commitment of the two 
members : For, whereas by yout majeſty's 
warrant to your meſſengers for the arreſting 
of them, you were pleaſed to command, that 
they ſhould repair to their lodgings, and 
there take them ; your majeſty's principal 
ſecretary, the lord Conway, gave the ſaid 
meſſenger (as they affirmed) an expreſs com- 
mand, contrary to the ſaid warrants, that 
they ſhould not go to their lodgings, but to 
the houſe of commons, and there take 
them ; and if they found them not there, 
they ſhould ſtay until they were come into 
the houſe, and apprehend them whereſoever 
elſe they ſhould find them. Which, beſides 
that it is contrary to your majeſty's com- 


miſchievous intention there had againſt the 
whole houſe of commons, and againſt the 
ſervice intended to your majeſty. All which, 


with the ſeveral interruptions that preced- 


ed it, and the miſinformation that hath 
cauſed all of them, we cannot doubt but 
that they were wrought and procured by the 
duke, to his own behoof, and for his advan- 
tage, eſpecially becauſe the ſaid interrup- 
tions have, through miſinformation, come 
among us, only at ſuch times wherein we 
have had the matters and offences charged 
againſt him in agitation ; but your majeſty, 
out of your great goodneſs and juſtice, be- 
ing afterwards informed truly of our privi- 
lege, and the demerit of the cauſe that con- 
cerned our two members, graciouſly com- 
manded the delivery of them out of the 
tower, for which we render unto your ma- 
jeſty moſt humble thanks; and were then 
again, by reaſon of our hopes of the diſ- 
patch of proceedings with the lords, upon 


our charge againſt him the ſaid duke, in a 
chearſul purpoſe to go on with the matter of 


ſupply, and other ſervices to your majeſty, 
when again theſe hopes failed in us, by rea- 
ſon of ſome new exorbitancies now lately 
ſhewed in the exerciſe of his ſo great power 
and ambition; for by ſuch his power and 


ambition, notwithſtanding our declaration 


againſt him for his ſo great plurality of of- 
fices, he alſo procured to himſelf, by the 
ſolicitation of his agents, and of ſuch as de- 
pended upon him, the office of chancellor of 
the univerſity of Cambridge ; whereas the 
ſame univerſity having two burgeſles in par- 
liament, did, by the ſame burgeſles, a few 
weeks before, conſent with us in the charge 
againſt him for his ambition, for procuring 


mand, is an apparent teſtimony of ſome - 


ſuch a plurality of offices; ſuch was his am 


bition to ſue for it, ſuch was his power to 
make them give it him, contrary to what 
themſclves had agreed in parliament with 
all the commons ot England. And he pro- 
cured alſo the ſame office, by the ſpecial 
labours and endeavours (as we are informed) 
of a factious party, who adhereth to that 
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in the ſeditiods writings of one Richard 

Montague, clerk; of whom it is thence alſo, 

and heretofore upon other reaſons it hath 

been conceived, that the ſaid duke is, and 

long hath been an abettor and protector. 

© Theſe actions of the ſaid duke have thus 
among us, hindered the ſervice of your ma- 
jeſty, by reaſon both of the interruptions 
that have ſo neceſſarily accompanied them, 
and of the prevention of our chearſulneſs, 
which otherwiſe had long ſince been moſt ef- 
fectually thewed in us, that having nothing 
elſe in our cares, next to our duty to God, but 
the loyal ſervice of your majeſty, the ſafety 
of your kingdom, and the ſublittance of our- 
' (elves, and thoſe whom we repreſent, for the 
' continuance of that ſervice and ſaſety which 
we cannot hope for: And we beſeech your 
moſt excellent majeſty, graciouſly to receive 
this cur humble and tree protcttartion, that 
we cannot hope for it, ſo long as we thus 
juffer under the preſſures of the power and 
ambicion of the ſaid duke, and the divers 

and falle informations ſo given to your ma- 

jeſty on his behalf, and tor his advantage; 
efpccially when we obſerve alſo, that in ſuch 
his greatneſs, he preventeth the given of 
true information to your majeſty, in all 


things that may any ways reflect to his o. 


miſdoings, to thew unto your majeſty, the 
true ſtate of your ſubjects and Kingdoms, 
otherways than as it may be repreſented for 
his own ends. And to that purpoſe alſo 
hath he procured ſo many perions depend- 
ing on him, either by alliance or advance- 
ment, to places of eminency near your ſa- 
cred perſon. Through his miliniormations 
of that kind alſo, and power, we have ſeen, 
to our great grief, both in the time of your 
majeſty s royal tather of bleſſed memory, and 
of your majeſty, divers officers of the king- 
dom, fo often by him diſplaced and altered, 
that within theſe few ycars paſt, ſince the 
beginning of his greatneſs, more ſuch diſ- 
placings and alterations have by his means 
happened, than in many years betore them : 


Neither was there in the time of your 


royal father of bleſſed memory, any ſuch 
courſe held, before it was by the practice of 
the ſaid duke thus induced. And ſince that 
time, divers officers of the crown, not only 
in this your kingdom of England, but alſo 
in Ireland, as they have bcen made triends, 
or adverſe to the {aid duke, have been either 
ſo commended, or miſtepreſented by him 
to his ſovereign, and by his procurement ſo 
placed or diſplaced, that he hath always 
herein, as much as in him lay, made his own 
ends and advantage the meaſure of the good 
or ill of your majeſty's kingdoms. 

But now art length, may it pleaſe your 
mott excellent majeſty, we have received 
from the lords, a copy of the ſaid duke's an- 
{wer to our charge tranſmitted againſt him; 
whereunto we thall preſently in ſuch ſort re- 
ply, according to the laws of parliament, 
that unleſs his power and practiſe again un- 
dermine our preceedings, we do got doubr, 
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but we ſhall upon the ſame have judgment 
againſt him. 3 
In the times alſo (moſt gracious ſovereign) 
of theſe interruptions which came amongſt us, 
by reaſon of the procurement of two of our 
members committed, a gracious meſſage was 
formerly received from your majeſty, where- 
in you had been whatled to let us know, that 
if you had not a timely ſupply, your majeſty 
would betake yourſelf to new counſels 
which we cannot doubt were intended by 
your moſt excellent majeſty to be ſuch as 
ſtood with juſtice and the laws of this realm. 
But theſe words, New Counſels, were re- 
membered in a ſpeech made amongſt us, by 
one of your majeſty's privy-council, and 
lately a member of us, who in the ſame 
ſpeech told us, he had often thought of 
thoſe words, New Counſels ; that in his con- 
ſideration of them, he remembered, that 
there were ſuch kinds of parliaments anti- 
ently among other nations, as are now in 
England; that in England he ſaw the coun- 
try-people live in happineſs and plenty, but 
in theſe other nations he ſaw them poor both 
in perſons and habit, or to that effect; 
which ſtate and condition happened (as he 
ſaid) to them, where ſuch New Counſels 
were taken, as that the uſe of their parlia- 
ments ended. 

© This intimation, may it pleaſe your ma- 
jeſty, was ſuch, as alſo gave juſt cauſe to 
tear, there were ſome ill miniſters near your 
majeſty, that in behalf of the ſaid duke, and 
rogether with him, who is ſo ſtrangely 
powertul, were ſo much againſt the parlia- 
mentary courſe of this kingdom, as they 
might, perhaps, adviſe your moſt excellent 
majeſty ſuch new counſels as theſe, that fell 
under the memory and conſideration of that 
privy-counſellor. And one eſpecial reaſon 
among others had increaſed that fear among 
us, for that whereas the ſubſidies of tonnage 
and poundage, which determined upon the 
death of your moſt royal father, our late 
ſovereign, and were never payable to any of 
your majeſty's anceſtors, but only by a ſpe- 
cial act of parliament, and ought not to be 
levied without ſuch an act; yet ever ſince 
the beginning of your majeſty's happy reign 
over us, the ſaid ſubſidies have been levied 
by ſome of your majeſty's miniſters, as if 
they were ſtill due; altho' alſo one parlia- 
ment hath been ſince then begun, and diſ- 
ſolved by procurement of the ſaid duke, as is 
before ſhewed, wherein no ac paſſed for the 
lame ſubſidies. Which example is ſo much 
againſt the conſtant uſe of former times, and 
the known right and liberty of your ſubje&s, 
that it is an apparant effect of ſome new 
counſels given againſt the antient ſettled 
courſe of government of this your majeſty's 
kingdom, and chiefly againſt the right of 
your commons; as it there might be any 
ſubſidy, tax, or aid, levied upon them, with- 
out their conſent in parliament, or contrary 
to the ſettled laws oe this kingdom. Bur it 


any ſuch do ſo ill an office, as by the miſre- 
preſentation of the 28 and right of your 
4 


ma je ſty's 
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majelly's loyal ſubjects, adviſe any ſuch new 
counſels, as the levying any aid, tax, or ſub- 
ſidy, among your people, contrary to the 
ſettled laws of your kingdom, we cannot, 
moſt giacious ſovereign, but eſteem them 
that ſhall ſo adviſe; not only as vipers, but 


peſts to their king and common- wealth, (as 


all ſuch were to both houſes of parliament 
expreſly {tiled by your moſt royal father) 


but alto capital enemies, as well to your crown 
and dignity, as to the common-wealth. And 


we {hall for our parts in parliament ſhew, 
as occaſion - ſhall require, and, be ready to 
declare their offences of this kind, ſuch as 
that may be rewarded with the higheſt 


- puniſhment, as your laws inflict on any 


oftenders. | Ds | 
* Theſe and ſome of theſe things, amongſt 
many other, ( moſt gracious ſovereign, ) are 


theſe which have ſo much prevented a right 


underſtanding between your majeſty and us, 
and which have poſſeſſed the hearts of your 
people and loyal commons with unſpeakable 
ſorrow and grief, finding apparently all hum- 


ble and hearty endeavours miſinterpreted, 
hindered, and now, at laſt, almoſt fruſtrated 


utterly, by the interpoſition of the exceflive 


and abuſſive power of one man; againſt 
hom we have juſt cauſe to proteſt, not on- 
ly in regard of the particulars. wherewith he 


hath been charged, which parliamentary way 
we are enforced to inſiſt upon, as matters 
which lie in our notice and proof, but allo 
becauſe we apprehend him of ſo unbridled 


ambition, and ſo averſe to the good and 


tranquillity of the church and ſtate, that we 


verily believe him to be an enemy to both: 


And, therefore, unleſs we would betray our 
own duties to your majeſty, and thoſe from 
whom we are truſted, we cannot but expreſs 
our infinite grief, that he ſhould have ſo 
great power and intereſt in your princely 
affections, and under your majeſty, wholly 
in a manner to engroſs to himſelf tne admi- 
niſtration of your affairs of the kingdom, 
which by that means is drawn into a condi- 
tion moſt miſcrable and hazardous. 

© Give us then leave, moſt dear ſovereign, 
in the name of all the commons of this your 
kingdom, proftrate at the feet of your ſacred 
majeſty, moſt humbly to beſeech you, even 
for the honour of almighty God, whoſe reli- 


gion is directly undermined by the practice 
ot that party whom this duke ſupports; for 


your honour, which will be much advanced 
in rhe relieving of your people, in this their 
great and general grievance ; for the honour, 
ſafety, and welrare of your kingdom, which 
by this means is threatened with almoſt una- 
voidable dangers, and for the love which 
your majetty, as a good and loving father, 
bears unto your good people, to whom we 
proteſs, in the preſence ot almighty God, 


( the ſearcher ot all hearts, ) you are as high- 


ly eſteemed and beloved as ever any of your 


predeceſſors were, that you would be gra- 


ciouſly pleaſed to remove this perſon from 
acceſs to your ſacred preſence, and that 
you would not balance this one man 


c 


as they have relation to this kingdom, chict- 
ly by his means. For we proteſt to your 
majeſty, and to the whoſe world, that until 


ling with the great affairs of ſtate, we are 
out of hope ot any good ſucceſs; and do 
tear that any money we ſhall or can give, 
will through his miſ-employment, be turned 
rather to the hurt and prejudice of this your 
kingdom, than otherwiſe, as by lament- 
able experience we have found, in thoſe 
laige ſupplics we have formerly and lately 
given. OY. 5 
* Bur no ſooner ſhall we receive redreſs and 
relief in this, (which of all others, is our 
moiſt inſupportable grievance, ) bur we ſhall 
forthwith procced to accompliſh your ma- 
jelty's own deſire, for ſupply, and likewiſe 
with all cheertulneſs apply ourſelves to the 
perfecting of divers other great things, ſuch 
as we tnink no one parliament in one age 
can parallel, tending to the ſtability, wealth, 
and ſtrength, and honour of this your king- 
dom, and the ſupport of your friends and al- 
lies abroad: And we doubt not but through 
© God's bleſſing, as you are the beſt, ſo ſhall 
you ever be the beſt beloved, and great- 
eſt monarch that ever ſat on the royal throne 
© of this famous kingdom.” 
Having thus ſeen the complaints of the 
houſe of commons againſt the duke of Buck- 
ingham, or rather againſt the king himſelf, 
who was governed by his favourite, and had 
ſeveral times declared, that the duke did no- 
thing without his orders, it is but juſt, we 
ſhould now ſee the king's complaints againſt 
the commons, and the grounds and cauſes of his 
diſſolving this, and the former parliament. Tho 
his declaration publiſhed on this occaſion be ve- 
ry long, as well as the foregoing remonſtrance, 


] believed it neceflary to inſert the whole, that 


the reader by comparing them together, may 
be able to torm a clearer idea ot the cauſes 


and origin of the diviſions between the king 
and the parliament, through the whole courſe 


ot this reign. 


The king's declaration, notifying the cauſes 
of aſlembling and diflolving the two laſt 
parliaments. | 


3 


of this realm, having by his royal authority 
ſummoned and aſſembled two ſeveral parlia- 
ments; the firſt whereof was in Auguſt laſt, 
© by adjournment held at Oxford, and there 
* diflolved ; and the other begun in Februar 
© latt, and continued until the 15th day of this 
© preſent month of June, and then, to the 
* unſpeakable grief of himſelf, and (as he be- 
© lieyvcth ) of all his good and well affected 
ſubjects, diſſolved alſo: Although he well 
Eknoweth that the calling, adjourning, pro- 
© roguing, and diflolving of parliaments, be- 
© ing his great council of the kingdom, do 
« peculiarly belong unto himſelf by an un- 
© doubted prerogarive inſeparably united = 
© his 


with all theſe things, and with the affairs of ; 5,4 
the Chriſtian world, which do all ſuffer ſo far Ay 


this great perſon be removed from intermed- 


H E king's moſt excellent majeſty, ſince Ruſhw. 
his happy accels to the imperial crown Annals. 
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his imperial crown; of which, as of his o- judges and council at law, which he deſired 1626: 


ther royal actions, he is not bound to give 


an account to any but to God only, whoſe 
immediate lieutenant and vicegerent he is in 
theſe realms and dominions, by the divine 
providence committed to his charge and go- 
vernment ; yet foraſmuch as by the aſſiſtance 
of the Almighty, his purpoſe is ſo to order 
himfclf and all his actions, eſpecially in the 
great and publick actions of ſtate, concern- 
1ng the weal of his kingdoms, as may juſti- 
fy themſelves, not only to his own conſci- 
ence, and to his own people, but to the 
whole world ; his majeſty hath thonght it 
fir and neceſlary, as the affairs now ſtand 
both at home ard abroad, to make a true, 
plain, and clear declaration of the cauſes 
which moved his majeſty to aſſemble, and 
after enforced him to difſolve theſe parlia- 
ments, that ſo the month of malice itſelf 
may be ſtopped, and the doubts and fears of 
his own good ſubje&s at home, and of his 
friends and allies abroad may be ſatisfied, 
and the deſerved blame of ſo unhappy acci- 
dents may juſtly light upon the authors 
thereof. | 

When his majeſty, by the death of his 
dear and royal father, of ever bleſſed me- 


mory, firſt came to the crown, he found 


himſelf engaged in a war with a potent ene- 
my; not undertaken raſhly, nor without 
juit and honourable grounds, but enforced 
for the neceſſary defence of himſelf and his 
dominions, for the ſupport of his friends and 
allies, for the redeeming of the antient ho- 
nour of this nation, for the recovery of the 
patrimony of his dear ſiſter, her conſort, and 
their children, injuriouſſy, and, under colour 
of treaties and friendſhip, taken from them, 
and for the maintenance of the true religion, 
and invited thereunto, and encouraged there- 
in by the humble advice of both the houſes 
of parliament, and by the large promiſes 
and proteſtations to his late majeſty, to give 
him full and real aſſiſtance in thoſe enterpri- 
ſes, which were of ſo great importance to 
this realm, and to the general peace and 
ſafety of all his friends and allies ; but when 
his majeſty entered into a view of his trea- 
ſure, he found how ill provided he was to 
proceed effectually with ſo great an action, 
unleſs he might be aſſured to receive ſuch 
ſupplies from his loving ſubjects, as might 


enable him ro manage the fame. 


Hereupon his majeſty, being willing to 
tread in the ſteps of his royal progenitors, 
for the making of good and wholeſome laws, 
for the better government of his people, for 
the right underſtanding of their true grie- 
vances, and for the ſupply of monies to be 
employed tor rhoſe publick ſervices, he did 
reſolve to ſummon a parliament with all con- 
venient ſpeed he might, and finding a for- 
mer parliament already called in the life of 
his father, he was deſirous, for the ſpeedier 
diſpatch of his weighty affairs, and gaining 
time, to have continued the ſame without 


© any alteration of the members thereof, had 
© he not been adviſed to the contrary by his 
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to avoid. 
he ſummoned a new parliament, which he 


did with much confidence and aſſurance of 


the love of his people, that thoſe (who had 
not long before, with ſome importunity won 
his father to break off his former treaties 
with Spain, and to effect it, had uſed me- 
diation of his now majeſty, being then 
prince, and a member of the parliament, and 
had promiſed in parliament their utmoſt aſ- 
ſiſtance, for the enabling of his late majeſty 
to undergo the war, which they then fore- 
ſaw might follow,) would aſſuredly have per- 


formed it to his now majeſty, and would 


not have ſuffered him, in his firſt enterpriſe 
of ſo great an expeRation, to have run the 
leaſt hazard thro' their defaults. 

© This parliament (after ſome adjourn- 
ment, by reaſon of his majeſty's unavoid- 
able occaſions interpoſing) being aſſembled 
on the 18th day of June, it is true, that 
his commons in parliament taking into their 
due and ſerious conſideration the manifold 


occaſions, which at his firſt entry did preſs 


his majeſty, and his moſt important affairs, 
which both at home and abroad were then 
in action, did with great readineſs and ala- 


crity, as a pledge of their moſt bounden du- 
ty and thankſulneſs, and as the firit-fruits 
of the moſt dutiful affections of his loving 


and loyal ſubjects, devoted to his ſervice, 
mou his majeſty with the free and chear- 
ul gift of two entire ſubſidies ; which their 
gifr, and much more the freeneſs and hear- 
tineſs exprefſed in the giving thereof, his 
majeſty did thankfully and lovingly accept; 


but when he had more narrowly entered in- 


to the conſideration of his great affairs, 
wherein he was embarqued, and from which 
he could not, without much diſhonour and 


diſadvantage, withdraw his hand, he found 


that this ſum of money was much ſhort of 


that which of nęceſſity muſt be preſently 
expended, for the ſetting forward of thoſe 


great actions, which by advice of his coun- 


ci}, he had undertaken, and were that ſum- 
mer to be purſued. This his majeſty im- 
parted to his commons houſe of parliament ; 


but before the ſame could receive that de- 


bate and due conſideration which was fir, 
the fearful viſitation of the plague in and 
about the cities of London and 
where the lords and the principal gentlemen 
of quality of his whole kingdom were, for 
the time of this their ſervice, lodged and a- 


biding, did ſo much increaſe, that his ma- 


jeſty, without extreme peril to the lives of 
his good ſubjects, which were dear unto 
him, could not continue the parliament any 
longer in that place. 

His majeſty, therefore, on the 11th day 
of July then following, adjourned the parlia- 
ment from Weſtminſter, until the firit day 


of Auguſt then following, at the city of Ox- 


ford. And his highneſs was ſo careſul to 
accommodate his lords and commons there, 
that as he made choice of that place, being 
then the freeſt of all others from the danger 

8 


Weltminſter, 


But as ſoon as poſſible he could 
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ot that gricvous ſickneſs, ſo he there fitted 
the parliament-men with all things conve- 
nient for their entertainment; and his ma- 
jeſty himſelf being in his own heart ſincere 
and free from all ends upon his people, which 
the Searcher of hearts beſt knoweth, he lit- 
tle expected that any miſconſtruction of his 
actions would have been made as he there 
found. But when the parliament had been 


a while aſſembled, and his majeſty's affairs 


opened unto them, and a farther ſupply de- 
ſired as neceſſity required, he found them 
ſo ſlow, and ſo full of delays and diverſions 
in their reſolutions, that before any thing 
could be determined, the fearful contagion 
daily increaſed, and was diſperſed into all 


parts of this kingdom, and came home even 


to their doors where they aſſembled. His 
majeſty, therefore, rather preferred the ſafe- 


ty of his people from that preſent and viſi- 


ble danger, than the providing for that 
which was more remote, but no leſs dan- 
gerous to the ſtate of this kingdom, and of 
the affairs of that part of Chriſtendom which 
then were, and yet are in friendſhip and al- 
liance with his majeſty. And thereupon his 
majeſty, not being then able to diſcern when 
it might pleaſe God to ſtay his hand of vi- 
ſitation, nor what place might be more ſe- 


cure than other, at a time convenient for 


their reaſſembling, his majeſty diſſolved that 
parliament. ; 
That parliament being now ended, his 
majeſty did not therewith caſt off his royal 


care of his great and important affairs ; but 


by the advice of his privy-council and of his 
council of war, he continued his preparations 
and former reſolutions ; and therein not only 


expended thoſe monies, which by the two 


ſubſidies aforeſaid were given unto him for his 
own private uſe, whereof he had too much oc- 


caſion, as he found the ſtate of his exchequer 


at his firſt entrance, but added much more 
of his own, as by his credit, and the credit 


of ſome of his ſervants, he was able to com- 
paſs the ſame. At laſt, by much diſadvan- | 


rage, by the retarding of proviſions, and 
uncertainty of the means, his navy was pre- 
pared and ſet to ſea, and the deligns unto 


which they were ſent, and eſpecially direct- 


ed, were ſo probable, and ſo well adviſed, 
that had they not miſcarried 1n the execu- 
tion, his majeſty is well aſſured, they would 
have given good ſatisfaction, not only to his 
own people, but to all the world, that they 
were not lightly or unadviſedly undertaken 
and purſued. But it pleaſed God, who 1s 
the Lord of hoſts, and unto whoſe provi- 
dence and good pleaſure his majeſty doth, 
and ſhall ſubmit himſelf, and all his endea- 


vours, not to give that ſucceſs which was 


deſired: And yet were thoſe attempts not 
altogether ſo fruitleſs, as the envy of the 
times hath apprehended, the enemy receiv- 
ing thereby no ſmall loſs, nor our party no 
little advantage. And it would much avail 
to farther his majeſty's great affairs, and the 
peace of Chriſtendom, which ought to be 
the true end of all hoſtility, were theſe firſt 
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beginnings, which are moſt ſubject to miſ- 1626. 
carry, well {ſeconded and purſued, as his 


majeſty intended, and as in the judgment 
of all men, converſant in his actions of this 
nature, were fit not to have been neglected 
© Theſe things being thus acted, and God 
of his infinite goodneſs, beyond expeRati- 
on, aſſwaging the rage of the peſtilence, and, 
in a manner, of a ſudden reſtoring health 
and ſafety to the cities of London and Weſt- 


minſter, which are the fitteſt places for the 


reſort of his majeſty, his lords and commons 
to meet in parliament ; his majeſty, in the 
depth of winter, no ſooner deſcried the pro- 
bability of a ſafe aſſembling of his people, 
and 1n his princely wiſdom and providence 
foreſaw, that if the opportunity of ſeaſon 
ſhould be omitted, preparations both defen- 
five and offenſive could not be made in ſuch 


fort, as was requiſite for their common ſafe- 


ty, but he adviſed and reſolved of the ſum- 
moning of a new parliament, where he might 
freely communicate the neceſſities of the 
ſtate, and the counſel and advice of the lords 
and commons in parliament, who were the 
repreſentative body of the whole kingdom, 
and the great counſe} of the realm, might 
proceed in theſe enterpriſes, and be enabled 
thereunto, which concern the common good, 


ſafety and honour both of prince and people; 


and accordingly, the 6th of February laſt, a 


new parliament was begun. At the firſt 


meeting, his majeſty did forbear to preſs 
them with any thing which might have the 
leaſt appearance of his own intereſt, but re- 
commended unto them the care of making 


good laws, which are the ordinary ſubject 


for a parliament. 

His majeſty believing, that they could not 
have ſuffered many days, much leſs many 
weeks, to have paſſed by, before the appre- 
henſion and care of the common ſafety of 
this Kingdom, and the true religion profeſſ- 
ed and maintained therein, and of our 
friends and allies, who muſt proſper, or ſuf- 
ter with us, would have led them to a due 
and timely conſideration of all the means 
which might beſt conduce to thoſe ends ; 
which the lords of the higher houſe, by a 


committee of that houſe, did timely and 


ſeaſonably conſider of, and invited the com- 
mons to a conference concerning that great 
buſineſs: At which conference, there were 
opened unto them the great occaſions which 


preſſed his majeſty, which making no im- 


preſſion with them, his majeſty did, firſt b 
meſſage, and after by letters, put rhe houſe 
of commons in mind of that which was moſt 
neceſſary, the defence of the kingdom, and 
due and timely preparations for the ſame. 
* The commons houſe after this, upon the 
27th of March laſt, with one unanimous 
conſent at firſt, agreed to give unto his ma- 
jeſty three entire ſubſidies, and three fifteens, 
for a preſent ſupply unto him ; and upon the 
26th of April after, upon ſecond cogitations, 
they added a fourth ſubſidy, and ordered 
the days of payment for them all, whereof 
the firſt ſhould have been on the laſt day 5 
« this 
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this preſent June. Upon this, the king of 
Denmark, and other princes and ſtates, be- 
ing engaged with his majeſty in this com- 
mon cauſe, his majeſty fitted his occaſions 


according to the times which were appoint- 


ed for the payment of thoſe ſubſidies and 
fifteens, and haſted on the lords committees, 
and his council of war, to perfect their re- 
ſolutions for the ordering and ſettling of his 
deſigns; which they accordingly did, and 


brought them to that maturity, that they 


found no impediment to a final concluſion of 


their counſels, but want of money to put 


things into action. His majeſty hereupon, 
who had with much patience expected the 
real performance of that which the commons 
had promiſed, finding the time of the year 
poſting away, and having intelligence not 
only trom his own miniſters and ſubjects in 
foreign parts, but from all parts of Chr iſten- 
dom, and ot the great and powerſul prepa- 
ratios ot the king of Spain, and that his de- 
ſign was up on this kingdom, or the kingdom 
of Ireland, or both, (and it is hard to deter- 
mine which of them would be of worſe con- 


ſequence) he acquainted the houſe of com- 


mous therewith, and laid open unto them 


truly and clearly, how the ſtate of things 


then ſtood, and yet ſtand, and at ſeveral 
times, and upon ſcveral occaſions reiterated 
the ſame ; but that houſe being abuſed by 
the violeut and illadviſed paſſions of a few 
members of the houſe, for private and per- 
ſonal ends, ill-beſeeming publick pertons, 
truſted by their country, as then they were, 
not only neglected, but wilfully retuſed to 
hearken to all the gentle admonitions which 
his majeſty could give them, and neither 
did nor would intend any thing, but the pro- 
ſecution of one of the peers of this realm, 
and that in ſuch a diſordered manner, as be- 
ing ſet at their own inſtance into a legal way, 
wherein the proofs on either part would have 
ruled the cauſe, which his majeſty allowed, 
they were not therewith content, but in their 
intemperate paſſions and deſires to ſeek tor 
errors in another, fell into a greater error 


themſelves, and nat only neglected to give 


juſt ſatisfaction to his majeſty for the pub- 
lick deſence of the realm: Whereupon his 
majeity wrote the torementioned letter to 
the ſpeaker, dated the gth day of June, 
$626: -. | | 


X Notwithſtanding which letter read in the 


houſe, being a clear and gracious maniteſt of 
his majeſty's reſolutions, they never ſo much 
as admitted one reading to the bill of ſub- 
lidics, but inſtead thereof, they prepared 
and voted a remonſtrance or declaration, 
which they intended to prefer to his majeſty, 
containing (tho' palliated with gloſling 
terms) as well diſhonourable aſperſions upon 
his majeſty, and upon the ſacred memory 
of his deccaſed father, as alſo dilatory ex- 
cuſes for their not proceeding with the ſub- 
lidies, adding thereto alſo coloured conditi- 


ons, croſſing thereby his majeſty's direction ; 


which his majeſty underſtanding, and eiteem- 


ing (as he had cauſe) to be a denial of the 
Vor. II. 
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monitions could move, no reaſons or per- 


ſo far ſpent, that they had put an impoſſi- 
bility upon themſelves to perform the ir pro- 
miſes, which they eſteemed all gracious meſ- 
ſages unto them to be but interrupt ions: 
His majeſty, upon mature adviſement, diſ- 
cerning that all farther patience would prove 
fruitleſs, on the 15th day of this preſent 
month he hath diſſolved this unhappy parlia- 


ment: The acting whereof, as it was to his 


377 


© promiſed ſupply, and finding that no ad- 1626. 


ſuaſions could prevail, when the time was 


majeſty an unexpreſſible grief, ſo the me- 


mory thereof doth renew the hearty ſorrow, 
which all his good and well- affected ſubjects 
will compaſſionate with him. 

© 'Theſe pailages his majeſty hath at the 
more length, and with the true circumſtances 
thereof, expreſſed and publiſhed to the 
world, leſt that which hath been unſortunate 
in itſelf, through the malice of the author of 


port of ſuch as are ill-affected to this ſtate, 
or the true religion here profeſſed, or the 
tears or jealouſies of friends and dutiſul ſub- 
jects, might be made more unfortunate in 
the conſequences of it, which may be of 
worſt eftect than at the firſt can be well ap- 
prehended ; and his majeſty being beſt privy 


to the integrity of his own heart, for the 


conſtant maintaining of the ſincerity and 
unity of the true religion profeſſed in the 
church of England, and to free it from the 
open contagion of Popery, and ſecret in- 
tection of ſchiſm, of both which, by his pub- 


lick acts and actions, he hath given good 


teſtimony, and with a ſingle heart, as in the 
preſence of God, who can beſt judge there- 
of, propoſeth reſolutely and conſtantly to 
proceed in the due execution of either; and 
obſerving the ſubtilty of the adverſe party, 


fo great a miſchief, and the malevolent re- 


he cannot but believe, that the hand of Joab 


hath been in this diſaſter, that the common 


incendiaries of Chriſtedom have ſubtilly and 
ſecretly inſinuated thoſe things, which un- 
happily (and, as his majeſty hopeth, beyond 
the intentions of the actors) have cauſed 


theſe diverſions and diſtractions : And yet 


notwithitanding, his moſt excellent majeſty, 
tor the comfort of his good and well- affected 
ſubjects, in whoſe loves he doth repoie 
himielt with confidence, and eſteemeth it as 
his greateſt riches; for the aſſuring of his 
friends and allies, with whom, by God's 
aſſiſtance, he will not break in the ſubſtance 
of what he hath undertaken; for the diſ- 


couraging of his adverſaries, and the adver- 


ſaries of his cauſe, and of his d-minions, 
and religion, hath put on this reſolution, 
which he doth hereby publiſh to all the 
world, that as God hath made him king of 


this great people, and large dominions, fa- 


mous in former ages. both by land and ſea, 
and truſted him to be a father and protector 
both of their perſons and fortunes, and a 
defender of the faith and true religion; ſo 
he will go on chearfully and conſtantly in the 
defence thereof, and (notwithſtanding fo 
many difficulties and diſcouragements) will 
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claration. 


3 | 
1626, © take his ſceptre and ſword into his hand, and 
WAI hot expoſe the perſons of the people com- 
© mitted to his charge, to the unſatiable de- 
© fires of the king of Spain, who hath long 

« rhirſted after the univerſal monarehy, nor 
© their conſeienees to the yoke of the pope of 
© Rome: And that at home he will take that 
© care to redreſs the juſt grievances of his good 
ſubjects, as ſhall be every way fit for a good 
© king. 

24 And in the mean time his majeſty doth 

„ publiſh this to all his loving ſubjects, that 

they may know what to think with truth, 

and ſpeak with duty of his majeſty's actions 
© and proceedings in theſe two laſt diſſolved 

« parliaments.” 

- Given at his majeſty's palace at Whitehall, 
this 13th day of June, in the 2d year of 
his majeſty's reign of Great Britain, 
France and Ireland. 1 5 

Remarks This deelaration, which ſeems to be in the 
on the de- ſame ſtile with the lord-keeper Coventry's 
ſpeeches, full of long periods, and parenthe- 
fis's, contained, under a vaſt heap of words, 
but two things to the purpoſe, viz. the two 
reaſons which obliged the king to diffolve the 
two laſt parhaments. It is ſaid there, the 
plague which approached Oxford, accaſtoned 
the diſſolution of the firſt ; but this reaſon, 
which ſeems plauſible, proves at moſt but a 
neceſſity to diſcontinue the parliament, which 
might have been done by prorogation, as 
eaſily as by an entire diſſolution. In the ſc- 
cond place, when this declaration was pub- 
liſhed, every one knew what the commons 
had ſaid in their remonſtrance, that the end 
of diflolving the firſt, was to preclude from 
the following parliament ſuch members as had 
been againſt the duke of Buckingham, by 
cauſing them to be made ſherifis of their ſeve- 
ral counties. 
cond, it is wholly grounded in the declaration, 
upon the King's being pleaſed to conſider as 
an abſolute denial the commons delay to ſup- 
ply him with money, tho' they affirmed the 
contrary; but none were ſo blind as not to 

{ce that the commons demand, that the king 

would be pleaſed to remove the duke of Buc- 

kingham from his preſence, and the fear of ill 
ſucceſs of the impeachment againit the duke, 
were the true cauſes of this diſſolution. So, 
the declaration had no great effect among the 
people, who, beſides, were not apprehenſive 
of the pretended invaſion of England or Ire- 
land by the Spaniards, tho' the king did his 
utmoſt to inſpire them with ſuch a dread. It 
was ſomething extraordinary, that within lit- 
tile more than a year, the war which was un- 
dertaken for the recovery of the Palatinate, 
ſhould be changed into a defenſive war, for 
the preſervation of the king's dominions, and 
ſupport of the church of England, tho' the 

Engliſh had not yet received any check. 

Proclama- A. few days after the declaration was pub- 
tion roſup-Jifhed, two proclamations appeared, which 
preſs the afforded ample matter of diſcourſe to ſuch as 
liance, Were not of the conrt-party. By the-firit, the 
A&. Pub. king commanded all perſons who had any 
copies of the commons remonſtrance to burn 


As to the diſſolution of the ſe- 
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the fame, on pain of his higheſt diſpleaſure, 1628, 
But ſuch precautions ferve generally only to.... 
cauſe the prohibired writings to be more care- 

fully preſerved. The king's injunction could 

not hinder this remonttrance from being 
tranſmitted to poſterity. 

The ſecond proclamation contained very Another 

expreſs commands, not to preach or diſpute proclama- 


upon the controverted points of Arminianiſm, g 29 te 


o , 2 dif] 
either for or againſt them, under colour that ,, — 


ſuch ſort of diſputes ſetved only to breed con- Arminia- 
tention. But many were ot opinion, that niſm. 
Laud, biſhop of London, and Neil, biſhop of Annals. 
Wincheſter, had procured this injunction, to 
oppreſs the orthodox miniſters, who ſhould 

take the liberty to break it, whilſt the diſ- 
obedience of the contrary party ſhould be con- 

nived at. It is certain, the next parliament 
complained to the king, that the orthodox 


_ miniſters were ſilenced for diſobeying the pro- 


clamation, and the Arminians tolerated and 
countenanced. Theſe matters belonged to the 
high-commiſſion, almoſt wholly compoſed of 
Laud's and Netl's creatures, the heads and 
protectors of the Arminians, or, at lealt, they 
were reputed as ſuch. 5 p 

In the interim, an information was prefer- The king 
red by the King's ſpecial command in the prevents 
itar-chambcr, againſt the duke of Bucking- u duke 
ham, for applying che plaiſter to the late king ; aufe ns 
but withal, it was ſo ordered, that the cauſe the ſtar- 
came not to a hearing. chamber. 

The king receiving no aid from the parlia- Means uſed 
ment, becauſe he was unwilling to purchaſe it by the king 
at the rate ſet by the commons, was in great co raiſe 
ſtraits. He was to maintain a war againſt the 3 
houſe of Auſtria, to ſupply his allies with the 5 


promiſed ſuccours, and to put his kingdom in a 


poſture of defence. As all this could not be 
done by his ordinary revenues, recourſe was to 
be had to expedients to raiſe money. I hall 
mention ſome of them here, rho* they were 
not all uſed at the fame time. | 
The firſt was a proclamation forbidding all Ruſhw. 
perſons for two years, to preſent or follicit 
any ſuit for any thing, tending to the dimi- 
nution of the king's revenues. | 
The ſecond was a commiſſion directed to Annals. 
the archbiſhop of York and others, ro com- 
pound with Popiſh recuſants, not only for all 
torfeitures, due ſince the tenth year of king 
James, but alſo for ſuch as ſhall become due 
hereafter. This commiſſion was directly con- 


trary to his promiſe to the parliament at Ox- 


ford; but, as he could not obtain money of 
the late parliament, only upon ſuch conditi- 
ons as he did not think fit to comply with, he 
rhought himſelf aurhoriſed ro ſupply his occa- 
ſions ſome other way. 
The third was a proclamation, declaring Act. Pub, 
the king's reſolution to make his revenue cer- 
tain, by granting his lands, as well holden in 
copy as otherwiſe, to be holden in fee- farm. 
The fourth was a loan from every peer of a Ruſh. 
certain ſum for the defence of the kingdom; 
but his attempt to borrow 100, oo0 l. of the 
city of London did not ſucceed, the oity de- 
ſiring to be excuſed. 55 | 
The fitth was an impoſition upon the N Clarendon. 
ra 
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aud ſet out a certain number of ſhips to pro- 


AR, Pub. 


A fat Cu- 
joined. 


Act. Pub. 


Annals. 


tect the trade. The eity of London having 
refuſed to lend the king money, was appointed 
to equip 20 ſhips, or, at leaſt, to find a ſam 
ſufficient for that purpoſe. As this tax was 
peculiar to the maritime towns, many of the 
inhabitants of ſuch places retired elſewhere ; 
but they were commanded by proclamation to 
return to their reſpe&ive towns. ES, 

Laſtly, the council ordered very ſtrictly that 
the payment of tonnage and poundage thould 
be oontinued, tho the king had yet no grant 


from the parliament, tho” he had never de- 


manded any ſuch thing, and tho' the com- 
mons had complained ot the levying theſe im- 
poſts as a grievance, in the remonſtrance they 
had prepared. 

But to let the people ſee, it was purely out 
of neceſſity that the king made uſe of theſe 


extraordinary methods to raiſe money, his 


majeſty ordered a general faſt to be held on 


the 5th of July, to divert the judgments of 
God ready to fall. on the kingdom, by the 
pretended invaſion it was threatened with. 
This afforded him alſo a pretence to require 
the lords-licutenants of the ſeveral counties to 
muſter and arm the militia, and put them in 
condition to withſtand the invaſions of ene- 
mies from abroad, and quell the rebeilions of 


ſubjects at home, if any ſhould happen; for 


Defeat of 
the king 
of Den- 
mark, 
Charlcs's 
uncle. 
Annals, 


Annals, 


the court was under ſome fears of commotions. 

The means hitherto uſed by the king to 
raiſe money, were not ſufficient to free him 
from a freſh incumbrance cauſed by an unex- 
pected event. The king of Denmark, his 
uncle, whom he had engaged in a war with 
the emperor, was defeated the 27th of Au- 
guſt by count Tilly, with the loſs of all his 
baggage and train of artillery. This accident 
obliged Charles to find money to ſupport his 
uncle, who was in a very ill fituation, and 
could not avoid making a peace with the em- 
peror, unleſs ſpeedily relieved. The way 


which was thought moſt proper to raiſe money 


on this urgent occaſion, was by a general loan 


from the ſubject, according as every man was 
aſſeſſed in the rolls of the laſt ſubſidy. It is 


true the king gave his royal word, that all 


the money ſhould be repaid without fee or 
charge; but the performance of his promiſe, 
as atterwards appeared, was not relied on. 
The king himſelf as well as council expected 
to meet with many obſtacles in executing this 
proje&, ſuch forced loans not being agreeable 
to the nation. It was feared beſides, that 
this way of railing money upon the ſubject, 
would in the end render parliaments uſeleſs. 


For this reaſon the council judged it proper to 


make uſe of three methods to ſueceed in their 
1. Of ſome artifice to oblige the 


deſign. 
_ as much as poſſible to lend freely. 2. 
Of fear, to terrify the irreſolute. 3. Of ri- 
gour to compel the moſt obſtinate. Theſe 


_ vere the-gronuds of the inſtructions the coun- 


cil gave the commiſſioners, who were appoint- 


ed in the ſeveral counties to levy the loan. 


The inftruStions were to this effet. | 
© I. Thar they ſhould themfſctres, for a 
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1625. ra} ports and maritime counties, to furniſh * good example to others, lend unto his ma- 1626. 
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jeſty the ſeveral ſums of money required of. 
them, teſtifying it by their names, with Inſtructi- 
their own hands, that when they ſhakt in ns to che 


commiſſio- 


they may diſcern the faid commiſſioners for- the loan, 


c 

c 

E 

c * ._ > — 

* his majeſty's name require others to lend, ners for 
- 

c 


wardnels, e 1 
II. To take for their guide thoſe rates, 
at which men were aſſeſſed in the book of 


ſo much money, as the entire rate and va- 
lue comes to, at which they are rated and 
{et ; as, viz, he that is ſet an 100 pounds in 
goods, to lend 100 marks; and he that is 
{et an 100 pounds In land, to lend 100 


greater or leſſer ſum. | 
© III. To uſe all poſſible endeavours to 


to lend, opening unto them, the neceſſity 
and unavoidableneſs of this courſe; tlie 
honour and reputation of the nation ; the 
true religion, and common ſy of prince 
and people, of our friends and allies engag- 
ed in the common cauſe; that there is no 
time now of diſputing but of acting. 

© IV. That they appoint the days of pay- 
ment to be within 14 days, and perſuade 
ſuch as ſhall be able to pay it, at one entire 
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ma jeſty's oceaſion; otherwiſe to accept of 
the one half at 14 days, and the other ta he 
paid before the z0th of December now next 
coming. 

V. That they treat apart with every one 
of thoſe that are to lend, and not in the 
preſence or hearing of any other, unleſs they 


«a K ®. 9%) aa 8 


refuſe to lend, and ſhall make delays 


cy, that they examine ſuch perſons upon 
oath, Whether they have been dealt withal 
to deny or refuſe to lend, or make an excuſe 
for not lending? Who hath dealt ſo with 
him, and what ſpeeches or perſuaſions he or 
they have uſed to him, tending to that pur- 
poſe ? And that they thall alſo charge every 
ſuch perſon in his majeſty's name, upon his 
allegiance, not to diſcloſe to any other, what 
his anſwer was, | 


"mr / / TO VO WS... 


pounds in money; and ſo per rata for 4 


cauſe every man willingly-and chearfully to 


or excuſes, and perſiſt in their obſtina- 


__ Ruſty. 


the laſt fublidy, and to require the loan of 


payment, the better to accommadate his 


ſee cauſe to the contrary. And if any thall 


© VI. That they ſhew their diſcretion and 


affcctions, by making choice of ſuch to be- 
gin with, who are likely to give the belt ex- 
amples ; and when they have a competent 
number of hands to the roll or liſt of the 
leaders, that they ſhew the ſame to others 
to lead them in like manner. 

VII. That they endeavour to diſcover, 
whether any, publickly or underhand, be 
workers or per{uaders of others to diſſent 
from, or diſſike of this courſe, or hinder the 
good diſpbſition of others. And that as 
much as they may, they hinder all diſcourſe 
about it, and certify to the privy-eouneil in 
writing, the names, qualities, and dwelling- 
places, of all ſuch refrackory perſons, with 
© all ſpeed, and eſpecially it they thall diſog- 
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ver any combination ob conſederac againſt 


© theſe proceedings. | 
Wi g FR VIII. That 


Act. Pub. 


Ihe HISTORY 


VIII. That they let all men know whom 
it may concern, that his majeſty is well pleaſ- 
ed upon lending theſe ſums required, to re- 
mit all that which by letters, in his name, 
© was detired upon the late benevolence for free- 
grant; and whatever hath been already paid 
upon that account, ſhall be accepted for 
part of this loan; and if it exceed the ſum 
« deſired, that the overplus ſhall be repaid 

without fee or charge; ſo likewiſe for privy- 

ſeals, if any have been already paid; bur if 


required, be excuſed of the payment of the 

privy-ſeal. 

© I'X. That they admit of no ſuit to be 
* made, or reaſons to be given, for the abating 


£ 
£ 
© not, that the agreeing of the loan of the ſum 
x 
c 


© of any ſum, the time and inſtant occaſion 


© not admitting any ſuch diſpute, which would 
but diſturb and protract the ſheriff. 
Laſtly, the commiſſioners were required 
© and commanded, upon their faith and al- 
© legiance to his majeſty, to keep ſccret to 


© themſelves, and not impart or diſcloſe theſe 


A 


inſtructions to others. 
For the advancement of the loan, care was 


taken to publiſh a liſt of ſuch as had treely 


ſubſcribed, for a good example to others, and 
all the peers and gentlemen were ordered to 
repair to their country-ſeats, that their ab- 
ſence might cauſe no delay or obſtacle to the 
ſubſcriptions. Sir Randolph Crew, lord chief 


juſtice, ſhewing no zeal for advancing the 


Soldiers 
are quar- 
tered upon 
private 
houſes, 


Ruſhw. 


loan, was removed from his place, which was 
given to Sir Nicholas Hide. The king be- 
lieved it neceflary to ſhew by this example, 
that he would admit of no excuſe. | 
Beſides this example, the court uſed, to 
promote the loan, ſome other ways, which, 
probably, would not be leſs effectual. The 
firſt was, the billeting of ſoldiers upon private 
houſes, contrary to the conltant cuſtom of 
England, where all, but ſuch as keep publick 
houſes, have privilege of not being obliged ro 
lodge ſoldicrs againit their wills. Ic is eaſy 
to perceive, that thoſe who ſhewed any reluc- 
trance to lend the king money, were not ſpar- 


ed on this occalion, and that the ſoldiers 


quartered upon them took care to let them 
ſce, what they expoſed themſelves to by diſo- 
beying the king Moreover, ſuch as were 
ſuttcrers by theſe troubleſome gueſts, could not 
ſummon them before the uſual judges; but by 
the king's expreſs orders they were obliged to 
apply to a council of war, fo that the officers 
were the ſole judges of their foldiers. This is 
never practiſed in England, where councils of 
war have no juriſdiction but what the pailia- 
ment allows them by an act on purpoſe, li- 
miting both the time and the occations. In 
ſhort, it evidently appeared, that the king 
would not be contradifced, and was reſolved 
to raiſe money upon the ſubject as he pleaſed. 


It is true, he grounded his proceedings upon 


former precedents ; but that ſome ot his pre- 
deceſſors had, many ages, before, practiſed 
theſe methods, whether out of neceſſity or 


otherwiſe, was ſufficient for him to conlider 


ſuch a precedent as the foundation of his 
right, and a prerogative of the crown. Not- 


of ENGLAND. 


withſtanding all this, the people in general were 1626. 
ſo averſe to the loan, that the money flowed wo 
but ſlowly into the king's exchequer. The 
court, therefore, was obliged to uſe a more vi- 
olent remedy to force the moſt obſtinate; and 1627. 
that was, to order ſuch of the common ſort as Such as 
refuſed to ſubſcribe to the loan, to be enrolled © Mfrs 

. 3 : ; ubſcribe 
as ſoldiers to ſerve in his majeſty's troops. As are enroll- 
for perſons of birth and rank, they were ſum- ed among 
moned to appear before the council, and up- the king's 
on a ſecond refuſal to lend money, were con- ep or 

: : . ſent away, 

tined to places at a great diſtance from their er im pri- 
habitat ions and ſuch as reſuſed to be thus con- ſoned. 
tined, were committed to the ſeveral priſons Ruſhw. 


in London. Sir Thomas Wentworth, after- 
wards earl ot Strafford, and a zealous adherent 


of the king, was among the impriſoned. 

Belides theſe means, the court practiſcd The doc- 
another, from whence they expected great trine of 
advantages, but which proved more dctri- Pave 
mental than beneficial ro the king. And that eee 
was, to cauſe minitters, gained for that pur- : deem der 
poſe, to preach as a {cripture-doEtrine, that by Sib- 
ſubjects were obliged to ubey the King's com- thorp and 
mands, without examination. Two of theſe — 
miniſters diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their ſer- A8 ,. 
mons ou this ſubject. Dr. Sib:horp, who was 
one, ſays, among other things, in a ſermon 
preached at Northampton, at lent aſſizes: 

« 'That the prince, who is the head, and 
« makes his court and council, it is his duty to 
direct and make laws, Eccleſ. viii. 3, 4. 

« He doth whatſoever pleaſes him. Where 
« the word of a king is, there is power, 
« and who may ſay unto him, what dot 
„ thou? ----- It princes command any thing 
« which ſubjects may not perform, becauſe ic 
is againſt the laws of God, or of nature, 
« or impoſſible, yet ſubjects are bound to un- 
4 dergo the puniſhment, without either re- 
« ſiſting, or railing, or reviling, and ſo to 
© yield a paſſive obedience where they can- 
© not exhibic an active one ------ I know no 
ce Other cauſe, but one of thoſe three, where- 
in a ſubject may excuſe himſelf with paſ- 
cc (ive obedience ; bur in all other he is bound 
© to active obedience.“ 5 

But Dr. Manwaring ſpoke ſtill more plainly 
in one of his ſermons. He ſaid, © That the 
* king is not bound to obſcrve the laws of 
«© the realm concerning the ſubjects rights and 
« liberties, but that his royal will and com- 
e mand in impoſing loans and taxes, without 
*© common col;{cnt in parliament, doth oblige 
c thc ſubjects conſcience upon pain of eternal 
4 damnation. That thoſe who refuſed to pay 
« this loan, offeuded againſt the law of God, 


and the king's ſupreme authority, and be- 


came guilty oi impicty, diſſoyalty, and re- 


bcllion. And that the autho: ity of parlia- 


* ment is not neceſſary for the railing of aids 
« and ſubſidies; and that the flow proceed- 
4 jngs ot ſuch gieat aſſemblies, were not fitted 
« for the ſupply ot the ſtates urgent neceſſit ies, 
© but would rather produce ſundry impeul- 
« ments to the juſt delzgns of princes.” 

It can hardly be thought, that ſuch a doc- 
trine was publickly preached in England, or, 
at lcaſt, it is apt to be imagined, that theſe 

ON preachg:s 


rctuſed to 
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preachers were men of no name, who ſought to 


rw pleaſe the court, and were not openly ap- 


The ſtate 
of the 
king's af- 
fairs at 
home and 
abroad. 


proved, But this belief muſt be changed, 
when it is conſidered, that archbiſhop Abbot 
was ſuſpended from all his archiepiſcopal fun- 
ctions, and confined to one of his coun 

houſes, for refuſing to licenſe Sibthorp's ſet- 
mon ; that Manwaring, after having been 
ſentenced by the lords in the next parliament, 
to pay 1900 J. fine, to make a publick ſub- 


miſſion at the bars of the two houſes, and to 


be impriſoned during the pleaſure of the lords, 
after havirig been ſuſpended for three years, 
and declared incapable of holding any eccle- 
Haſticat dignity, or ſecular office, obtained 
nevertheleſs the king's pardon, with a good 
benefice, and afterwards a biſhoprick. One 
cannot, therefore, help thinking, that the 
doctrine preached by theſe minifters, was ap- 
proved, tavoured, and countenanced by the 
court. Indeed, the king's, and his miniſter's 
conduct plainly ſhewed, it was their intention 
to eftablith an arbitrary power, and ſet the 
king above the laws. Of this we ſhall ſee 
tarther proofs in the ſequel. 

Notwithſtanding the king's hopes to ſuc- 
ceed, at length, in his project, he was not ea- 
ſy ; the war he had undertaken for the reco- 
very of the Palatinate, was ſo ſlowly and un- 
ſucceſsfully carried on, that it was evident he 
would never compaſs his ends by continuing 
it in ſuch a manner. Hitherto, every thing 
had miſcarried. The 12,000 men intended 
for the Palatinate, under the command of count 


| Mansfeldt, were loſt for want of proper mea- 


gour and violence 


ſures for their paſſage, as was ſhewn in the 


reign of = James. The projected expedi- 


tion againſt Cadiz and the Spanith Weſt-India 
fleet, had met with no better ſucceſs. The 
king of Denmark beginning a war with the 


emperor, at the inſtance of his nephew, the 


king of England, was entirely defeated. The 
United Provinces of the Low- Countries in al- 


lance with England, were rather in want of 


aſſiſtance, than able to give any. Lewis XIII. 
had flattered the king of England with hopes 
of a league againſt the houſe of Auſtria, only 
to obtain the better terms from the Spaniards 
in Italy, and ſince he had concluded a peace 
in that country, did not ſhew the leaſt incli- 
nat ion to join with England for the recovery 
of the Palatinate. Thus Charles ſaw himſelf 
tarther than ever from the execution of his 
grand projects. To this may be added, that 
the diſſolution of his two firſt parliaments, 
without obtaining the expected ſupplies, ren- 
dered him contemptible to his neighbours. 
There was no ſtate deſirous to enter into a 
ſtrict alliance with a prince who had impru- 
dently quarrelled with his ſubjects, when he 
molt wanted their aſſiſtance. In ſhort, tho' 
he had intended to free himſelf from the yoke 
of parliaments, and put himſelf in a condition 


to raiſe what money he pleaſed upon his ſub- 


jects, by the methods he had deviſed, he dai- 

ly perceived he had taken wrong meaſures. 

The loan. money came in but very flowly. To 

raiſe it, he was obliged 8 to uſe ri- 
0 


the Engliſh for the moſt 
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laws. The court, therefore, was forced to be 
cautions in the examples of rigour againſt the 
diſobedient, that it might not cauſe an open 
rebellion, for fear if a flame broke out in any 
part, it would ipread over the whole king- 
dom. 8 | 
The king in his preſent ſituation, ſeems to 
have had but one of theſe two courſes to take, 
either to agree with his people, or make peace 
with Spain. By the firſt courſe, he would have 
been enabled to puſh the war he had under- 
taken more vigorouſly. By the ſecond, he 
would have been freed from the trouble of de- 
manding extraordinary ſupplies of his parlia- 
ment, or of raiſing money by unuſual methods, 
which gained him the hatred of his people. 
But both theſe courſes were coritrary to his 


temper, his character, his projects, the inter- . 
eſts of his favourite and miniſters. As to the ki 
firſt, I believe 1 may aflirm, he formed the conduct. 


project of eſtabliſhing in England a deſpotick 
power. I ſhall not loſe time in proving it. I 
had rather the reader would judge for himſelf, 
by the king's own ſpeeches, by his meſlages to 
the houſe of commons, by his conduct, and by 
that of his miniſters and council. What has 


been hirherto ſeen may ſerve to give ſome idea 


of it, but what will appear hereafter, will, as 
I think, aftord undeniable proofs. This bein 


ſuppoſed, Charles could not diveſt himſelf ot 


the principles imbibed from his infancy, and 
deeply rooted in him by his father's inſtructi- 
ons and examples, without relinquiſhing his 


projects, and forming a new plan of govern- 


ment, directly contrary to his temper and in- 
clination. In a reconciliation with his people, 
he mult have ſubmitted to the maxims of the 


parliament, who were continually urging the 


laws of the land, and the liberties of the peo- 


ple, and been obliged to become, it I may fo 


ſay, leſs a king than he had hitherto been, 
and than he thought he had right to be. The 
ſuffering the extent of the prerogative royal to 
be queſtioned on all occaſions, was a thing too 
oppolite to his temper. This was a point of 
which he was no leſs, or rather more, tender 
than his father. Beſides, the duke of Bucking- 
ham, who had a great influence over him, 
2 ſaw, that an agreement between the 

ing and people, would infallibly be followed 
with his own ruin. The reſt of the miniſters, 
who were all his creatures, perceived likewiſe, 
that their welfare depended on the favourites, 
and, that the favourite's credit could not ſub- 
fiſt with a good underſtanding between the 
king and his parliament. It was neceſſary, 
therefore, that the king, to extricate himſelf 
out of this labyrinth, ſhould become, as I may 


ſay, quite another man, ſhould alter his prin- 


ciples, ſhould have ſtrength of mind ſufficient 
to diſcern clearly his true intereſts, from thoſe 
of his favourites and miniſters, and reſolution 
to proceed without their aſſiſtance, and follow 
counſels more agreeable to his ſubjects. But 
this was a thing impoſſible, conſidering the 


king's character, who ſeemed then of an in- 
flexible temper. He perceived in the end, he 


5 D had 
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The pre- 
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1627. had taken a wrong courſe, but not till it was 
dt too late to forſake it. 


As to the other courſe, which was to make 


peace with Spain, beſides, that the king 


thought himſ{clf bound in honour to ſupport a 
war of which he was the ſole author, tho” 
he always affected to impure it to the par- 
liament, this peace was entirely contrary to his 
private intereſt. How little ſucceſs ſoever he 
had reaſon to expe& from the continuance of 
the war, in his preſent circumſtances, it ſerved 
him for pretence to levy money upon his people, 
and afforded him means to put in practice his 
projects to eſtabliſh an abſolute power. On 
the other hand, it being the intereſt of his fa- 
vourite and miniſters to Keep him at variance 
with his people, to whom they were all very 
odious, they could not do 1t better than by 
putting him under an indiſpenſable neceſſity of 


raiſing money upon the ſubject, without content 


* 


of parliament. 

The effect of this policy evidently appeared 
at the very time I am ſpeaking of; for, in- 
ſtead of perſuading the king to make peace 
with Spain, they engaged him, by degrees, 
to proclaim war with France, at a time when 
he knew not how to continue the war he had 


begun with the houſe of Auſtria, To engage 
France to afford ſome prerence for the rupture 


which was meditating in England, the king 


upon ſome diſguſt concerning the queen's 


French chaplains and domeſticks, diſmiſſed 
them all, having firſt paid what was due for 


wages or falaries. The king of France highly 


reſented this maniteſt breach of the marriage- 


treaty ; but, however, did nothing that ſnew- 


ed a deſign to be revenged by way of arms. 
So the diſguſt received from the queen's dome- 
ſticks, who were ſufficiently puniſhed, could 
not ſerve for pretence of a rupture on the {ide 
of England, ſince on the contrary, France had 


reaſon to complain of the breach of the treaty. 


Nevertheleſs, it was intended to make war 
upon France, under colour of ſupporting the 
Huguenots who were oppreſſed, and threaten- 
ed with utter deſtruction. But when the 
character of the king, of the favourite, 
and of the miniſtry 1s conſidered, it can 
hardly be thought, thar the deſire of main- 
taining the Proteſtant religion, ſuch as it was 
in France, was the real motive of this war. 
The king and his whole court mortally hated 
the e Fir ef the duke of Buckingham 
had properly no religion at all; Weſton and 
Conway were Catholicks; and, Laud and 
Neile thought it impoſſible to be ſaved out of 
the church of England. How then can it be 
imagined that all theſe men who were the 
king's moſt intimate counſellors, ſhould com- 
bine to ſupport, in France, a religion tor 
which they had the utmoſt contempt? It is 
much more probable, that the king's miniſters 
ſeeing little likelihood of recovering the Pala- 
tinate by arms, and fearing the king would, at 
length, be tired of a fruitleſs war with Spain, 
induced him to carry his arms into France, in 
order {till to keep him under a neceſſity. of rai- 
ſing money by extraordinary methods, and 
thereby perpetuating his miſunderſtanding 


with his ſubje&s, on which the continuance of 


their credit entirely depended. But I own = 


this is only conjecture. Another cauſe is al- 
ledged of this war with France, viz. the duke 
of Buckingham's pride, who being ſent ro Pa- 
ris to conduct the queen into England, became 
amorous of Ann of Auſtria, wife to Lewis 
XIII, and had the confidence to diſcloſe his 
paſſion. It is ſaid, the court of France threa- 


tened him with a puniſhment ſuitable to his 


inſolence, and refuſed to let kim ſee the queen 
any more, but that he ſwore, he would ſee her 
in ſpite of them all. To this oath is aſcribed 
the reſolution inſtilled into the king, his ma- 
ſter, to make war upon France, in hopes it 
would give him an opportunity to perform his 
oath. His oath. I own, I ſee very little pro- 
bability in this pretended project, which, how- 


ever, the lord Clarendon has thought fit to 


mention. 


The war with France being reſolved, the The king 
declares 

the cauſe 
of it to his 


: council. 
fluence upon the council of France, as to pre- 1. Cauſe. 


king declared the grounds of it to his council, 
VIZ. 55 


I. That the houſe of Auſtria had lack an in- 


1627, 


vail with them to obſtruct the landing of count Ruſhw. 


Mansteldr's army, contrary to promiſe, with 
whom the French ſhould have joined forces, 
for the relief of the Palatinate, and the Ger- 
man princes ; which failure of performance in 
them, proved the ruin of that army. 


I have ſpoken of this affair in the reign of Obſerva- 


king James I, and ſhewed that it was an ei- tion. 


ror of the council of England to depend upon 
a general promiſe as upon a treaty. Beſides, 
it was too late for the king to think of reveng- 
ing this pretended affront, which had not pre- 
vented his eſpouſing the French king's ſitter. 


II. Thar having by his mediation prevailed 2. Cauſe, 


for a peace between the French king and his 
Proteſtant ſubjects, and engaged his word, that 
the Proteſtants ſhould obſerve the articles of 
agreement : Nevertheleſs the king of France, 
contrary to the ſaid articles, blocked up their 
towns, garriſons and forts, and had committed 
many ſpoils upon them when they had done 
nothing in violation of the edict of peace. 


It is very true, it was the intereſt of Eng- Obſerva- 


land to ſupport the Huguenots, who were un- tion. 


juitly oppreſſed ; but by what law is a prince, 


who procures a peace between two enemies, 
but is not guarantee for performance of arti- 
cles, empowered to go to war with one of the 
parties that breaks it? Had the king been 
ſatisfied with ſaying, the intereſt of England 
would not ſuffer the Huguenots to be oppreſſ- 
ed, this political reaſon might have been al- 
lowed ; but in ſuch caſes there is a wide dit- 
terence between intereſt and right. 


III. Thar the king of France had committed; 
an example of great injuſtice in full peace, to 


ſciſe upon 120 Engliſh ſhips, with all their 
merchandiſe and artillery. 


. Cauſe. 


The king paſſes over in ſilence, that the Obſerva- 
French acted only by way of repriſal, and that tion. 


the Engliſh were the aggreſſors, as the parlia- 
ment had complained to the king himſelf. It 


is evident, thereſore, that the grounds of this 


war could not be more frivolous, 


The 
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The king's deſign was to ſend a fleet to Ro- 


Wa chel, under colour of relieving that place, 


The de- 
fign of 


putting 
the Eng- 


which was threatened with a ſiege. This af- 
fair had been managed ar the court of England 
by the duke of Soubize, and Monſieur St. Blan- 


lich in poſ- card, a gentleman of Languedoc, without the 
ſeſſion of knowledge of the Rochellers. This gives oc- 


Rochel. 
Ruſhw. 


caſion to ſuſpect, that their intention was to 
deliver the town to the Engliſh, on pretence 
of relieving it. However this be, the affair 
was kept very private, and ever ſince April a 
fleet had been equipping with all expedition, 
without any poſſibility of gueſſing for what it 
was intended. When it was ready, the king 

ve the duke of Buckingham a commiſſion, 
which plainly ſhewed, the affair was to be a 
ſecret. By this commiſſion, the duke was made 
admiral of the fleet, and commander in chief of 
the land- forces, which ſhould be embarqued 
for the recovery of the Palatinate, according to 


ſuch private inſtructions as he ſhould receive 


The Ro- 
chellers 
refuſe to 
2dmit the 


Engliſh, 


Annals. 


trom his majeſty. | | 

This fleet conſiſting of 100 ſhips, having 
on board 7000 ſoldiers, ſailed from Portſmouth 
the 7th of June, and on the 2oth of July ap- 
peared before Rochel. At the duke's ap- 
proach, the Rochellers ſhut their gates for fear 
of a ſurpriſe, as having no notice that an Eng- 
liſh fleet was to come ſo near them. Preſent- 
ly after were ſcen to arrive the duke of Soubize, 


with Sir William Beecher, who told them from 


the duke of Buckingham, that the king of 
England, out of compaſſion to their ſufferings, 
had ſent a fleet and army to their aſſiſtance, 
and if they refuſed his aid, he declared he was 
fully quit of his engagement of honour and 
conſcience for their relief. The mayor repli- 
ed in the name of the inhabitants, that they 
moſt humbly thanked his majeſty for the care 
he had of them; but that being in ſtrict union 
with all the reſt of the Proteſtants in the king- 
dom, they could not receive into the city the 
offered ſuccours,without conſulting their friends, 
and without the previous conſent of the whole 
body of the Huguenots. The duke of Buck- 
ingham finding by this anſwer, it would not 
be eaſy to get his troops into Rochel, direct- 
ed his courſe to the iſle of Rhee, where Toiras 
commanded, Toiras endeavoured, at firſt, to 
hinder the landing of the Engliſh ; but as his 
forces were few, he was obliged to retreat to 


his citadel at St. Martin's, which was in a 


good ſtate of defence. Had the duke under- 
ſtood the art of war, he would, without loſing 


a moment, have marched to the fort, and 
thereby hindered Toiras from getting in pro- 


viſions; but he ſpent ſo much time in landing, 
and in preparing to march, that Toiras had 
leiſure to ſtore the place with ammunition. At 
laſt, he marched to St. Martin's, and beſieged 
it in form, but with little ſucceſs. He had to 
deal with one more expert than himſelf, and 
who found means to keep him employed in the 
ſiege till November, tho' he had ſent the king 
word he ſhould be maſter of the place in eight 
days. In the interim, Lewis, who had not 
expected this invaſion, ordered his troops to 
march with all ſpeed towards the ſea, and 


came in perſon to haſten the relief of the iſle, 


The Reign of CHARLES I. 


of Rhee. When every thing was ready, count 1627. 
7000 Wy >, 


Schomberg paſſed into the iſſe with 6 or 
men, without any oppoſition from the Engliſh 
fleet. Then he marched to St. Martin's, the 


383 


ſiege whereof the duke of Buckingham raiſed 


with precipitation, being vigorouſly puſhed by 


the French to the very ſea-ſide, fo that it was 


wich great difficulty that he re-imbarqued his 


remaining troops. It is ſaid, of the 7000 men 


he brought from England, near 5000 periſhed 
in this unfortunate expedition. It was rumour- 
ed, however, in England, that not above 1500 
were loſt, and ſome even ſay, the king was 
made to believe it. | 


Whilſt the duke of Buckingham was em- petition of 
ployed in this expedition, Sir John Elliot, im- Sir John 
Elliot, 
who was 
impriſoned 
as juſtice. He grounded his requeſt upon ſe- man, og 


priſoned for refuſing to lend the king money, 
preſented to his majeſty a petition for his li- 
berty, which he did not ask as a favour, but 


veral ſtatutes which he cited, and by which he Ruſhw. 


pretended to ſhew, that the king could not 


exact money from the ſubject by way of loan, 
nor were the ſubjects bound to ſubmit to it. 
As the king then ſtood diſpoſed, this petition 
could be of no ſervice to the perſon that pre- 
ſented it. In November following, ſome other 


gentlemen, committed for the fame reaſon, 


brought their Habeas Corpus, that is, deſired 
to be diſcharged upon bail, a privilege enjoyed 
by all Engliſhmen. This cauſe was pleaded 


very ſolemnly before all the judges of the 


realm. 'There were two points to be decided. 
The firſt, whether the priſoners were com- 
mitted by the ſpecial command of the king, 
lince the warden faid only, * that the priſo- 
ners were detained by command of the king, 
« {ignified to him by warrant of ſeveral of the 
«« privy-council.” Now the priſoners pleaded, 


that, according to law, the king's order ſhould 


be produced, not barely for deraining them, 
bur for committing them ; and thar beſides, 


the ſignifying of the order by the lords of the 
council, thewed, it was not by ſpecial com- 


mand of his majeſty. The ſecond point was, 


whether the king could impriſon any ſubje& 
without declaring the cauſe of the commit- 
ment, and whether in ſuch caſe, the priſoners 
ought not to have the benefit of a Habeas 
Corpus, that is, to be diſcharged upon bail. 
The counſel for the priſoners repreſented the 


terrible conſequences of ſuch a power in the 


king, ſince thereby the liberty of every ſub- 
ject would be at the king's mercy, who could 
detain them in priſon as long as he pleaſed, 
and there would be no remedy by law. Bur 
the judges unanimouſly decided againſt the 
priſoners, who were all remanded to their ſe- 
veral priſons. 


The ill ſucceſs of the iſle of Rhee expediti- 


ny enemies. 
fortunate undertaking, and among the rett 


: a Com- 
on raiſed numberleſs complaints and murmurs plaints a- 
againſt the duke of Buckingham, who had ma- gainſt the 


Multitudes were loſt in that un- SoVern- 
ment and 


| duke of 
major- general Burroughs, one of the beſt ofi- Brcking- 


cers in England; and theſe misfortunes were bam. 


imputed to the duke of Buckingham's incapa- Clarend. 


city, who had never been in the wars, and 
knew nothing of the ſea-ſervice, tho? the = 
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384 The HISTORY 
1627. had made him both admiral and captain-ge- 
Wy WW neral. To theſe complaints were added others 
upon other accounts. The mariners complain- 
ed, they had received no wages for three years 
paſt, and deſerted in great numbers, not to 
be forced to ſerve any longer without pay. 
The merchants made bitter complaints, that 
the ſeas were neglected, that within three years 
they had loſt a great number of ſhips, and that 
the fiſhermen were taken almoſt in the very 
harbours. In a word, no one ventured. to 
build any new ſhips, becauſe as ſoon as they 
were ready the king ſeiſed them for his ſer- 

vice, againſt the will of the owners. 
The Ro- Tho' the king did not much regard all theſe 
OD. complaints, which, perhaps, reached him not ; 
des he was, however, very attentive to the peti- 
tion which the Rochellers, upon the point of 
being beſieged, ſent him by their deputies, for 
relict. He had engaged in a war with France, 
upon his good opinion of his fleet, and of his 
favourite's ability, and tho? experience ſhewed 
him this opinion was ill- grounded, he would 
proceed, let what would be the conſequence. 
In the interim, he ſaw himſelf without mo- 
ney, and the oppoſition he mer with in the at- 
fair of the loan, made him ſenſible how diffi- 
cult it would be to raiſe it by ſuch methods. 
For this reaſon he conſulted Sir Roberr Cot- 
ton, upon the preſent ſituation of his aftairs. 
Cotton ad- Cotton adviſed him to call a parliament, as 
viſes the the beſt means to free himſeit from all diffi- 
_ ir. culties. But as Sir Robert foreſaw the houſe 
Iamert of commons would attack the duke of Buck- 
Ruſhw. ingham, he adviſed withal, that the duke 


ſiſtance. 
Ruſhw-. 
Annals. 


move the calling of a parliament. This advice 
was followed, and the duke having acted his 
part, the parliament was ſummoned by the 
unanimous reſolution of the council, to meet 
the 17th of March, 1628. Immediately af- 
ter, warrants were ſent to all parts to releaſe 
the impriſoned and confined gentlemen for 
the affair of the loan money, and the king 
had the mortification to ſee almoit all of them, 
to the number of 27, choſen to ſerve for re- 
preſentatives in the enſuing parliament. He 
ſent writs of ſummons alſo to the archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, who was confined to one of 
his houſes, to the biſhop of Lincoln, priſoner 
in the tower, and to the earl of Briſtol. At 
the ſame time, the council ordered the lord- 
mayor of London to nſe moderation in de- 
manding the loan money. This ſhews that 
there were {till ſome people who ſtood our, 
and that violence was hitherto uſed to compel 
them. 

The parliament being aſſembled the 17th 
of March, the king made the following ſpecch 
to both houſes. 


1627-8.” 


= My lords and gentlemen, 


The king's © 18 H ESE times are for action; where- 
ſpecch to fore, for example ſake, I mean not to 
_ you © ſpend much time in words; expecting, ac- 
parliament, © cordingly, that your (as I hope) good re- 
Ruſhw, * ſolutions will be ſpeedy, not ſpending time 
© unneceſſarily, or (that I may better ſay) 


* dangerouſly ; for tedious conſultations at this 


might be the firſt, who, in full council, ſhould ' 


f R NM SI AN D. 


conjuncture of time are as hurtful as ill re- 
© ſolutions. 

© I am ſure you now expect from me, both 
* to know the cauſe of your meeting, and 
© what to reſolve on; yer I think that there 
is none here but knows, that common dan- 
* ger 1s the cauſe of this parliament, and that 
: fol at this time is the chiet end of it; 
* ſo that I need but point to you what to do. 
© I will uſe but few perſuaſions; for if to 
maintain your own advices, and as now the 
* caſe ſtands for the following thereof, the true 
religion, laws and liberties of this ſtate, and 
the juſt defence of our true friends and al- 
* lies, be not ſufficient, then no eloquence of 
* men or angels will prevail. | 

Only let me remember you, that my du- 
© ty molt of all, and every one of yours ac- 
* cording to his degree, is to ſeek the main- 


© tenance of this church and common-wealth ; 


and certainly, there never was a time in 
© which this duty was more neceſſarily requi- 
red than now. | | 

© 1], therefore, judging a parliament to be 


© the antient, ſpeedieſt, and beſt way in this 


1627-8. 


WY 


© time of common danger, to give ſuch ſup- 


* ply as to ſecure ourſelves, and to fave our 
friends from imminent ruin, have called you 
together. Every man now muſt do accord- 
ing to his conſcience ; wherefore if you (as 
© God forbid) ſhould not do your duties, in 
contributing what the ſtate at this time 
© needs, I muſt, in diſcharge of my conſcience, 
© uſe thoſe other means which God hath put 
into my hands, to fave that, which the fol- 
lies of particular men may otherwiſe hazard 
© to loſe. | 

© Take not this as a threatening, for I ſcorn 
© to threaten any but my equals, but an ad- 
© monition from him, that both out of nature 
and duty, hath moſt care of your preſerva- 
tions and proſperities; and (tho? I thus ſpeak) 
© I hope that your demeanours at this time 
* will be ſuch, as ſhall not only make me ap- 
prove your former counſels, but lay on me 
* {uch obligations, as ſhall tie me by way of 
* thankiulneſs to meet often with you; for be 
* aſſured, that nothing can be more pleaſing 


© unto me, than to keep a good correſpon- 


© dence with you. 

I will only add one thing more, and then 
© leave my lord keeper to make a ſhort pa- 
raphraſe upon the text I have delivered you, 
* which is, © To remember a thing, to the 
« end we may forget it.” You may imagine 


© that I came here with a doubt of ſucceſs of 


* what I defire, remembering the diſtractions 
of the laſt meeting; but I aſſure you, that 
© I ſhall very eaſily and gladly forget and for- 
« give what is paſt, ſo that you will at this 
« preſent time leave the former ways of di- 
© ſtractions, and follow the counſel late given 


© you, © To maintain the unity of the ſpirit 


« in the bond of peace.” 


The lord keeper ſeconded his majeſty in 
this manner. | 
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1627-8. 
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he lord 
keeper's 
ſpecch. 
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My lords and gentlemen, ; 
E are here in parliament by his maje- 
ſty's writ and royal command, to con- 
ſult and conclude of the weighty and urgent 
buſineſs of this kingdom. Weighty it is and 
great, as great as the honour, ſafety, and 
protection of religion, king, and country; 
and what can be greater? Urgent it is; it 
is little pleaſure to tell or think how urgent; 
and to tell it with circumſtances, were a 


long work ; I will but touch the ſum of it 


in tew words. | 

The pope and houſe of Auſtria have long 
affected, the one a ſpiritual, the other a 
temporal monarchy ; and to eftect their ends, 
to ſerve each other's turn, the houſe of Au- 
ſtria, beſides the rich and vaſt territories of 
both the Indies, and in Africa, joined to- 
gether, are become maſters of Spain and 
Italy, and the great country of Germany. 
And altho France be not under their ſub- 
jection, yet they have environed all about 
it; the very bowels of the kingdom 0 e 
by the Popiſh faction; they have gotten ſuch 
a part, and ſuch interceſſion in the govern- 
ment, that under pretence of religion, to 
root out the Proteſtants and our religion, 
they have drawn the king to their adherence, 


ſo tar, that albeit upon his majeſty's inter- 


poſition by his ambaſſadors, and his engage- 
ment of his royal word, there was between 
the king and his ſubjeQts articles of agree- 
ment, and the ſubjects were quiet; whereot 
his majeſty, intereſted in that great treaty, 
was bound to ſee a true accompliſhment ; 
yet againſt that ſtrict alliance, that treaty 
hath been broken, and thoſe of the religion 
have been put to all extremity, and undoubt- 
edly will be ruined without preſent help. 
So as that king is not only diverted from aſ- 
ſiſting the common cauſe, but hath been 
miſled to engage himſelf in hoſtile acts a- 
gainſt our king and other princes, making 
way thereby tor the houſe of Auſtria, to 


the ruin of his own and other Kingdoms. 


Other potentates, that in former time 
did balance and interrupt the growing great- 
neſs of the houſe of Auſtria, are now remo- 
ved and diverted. The Turk hath made 
peace with the emperor, and turned him- 
ſelf wholly into wars with Aſia: The king 
of Sweden is embroiled in a war with Po- 
land, which is invented by Spaniſh practices, 


to keep that king from ſuccouring our part; 


the king of Denmark is chaced out of his 
kingdom, on this and on thar fide the 
Sound ; ſo as the houſe of Auſtria is on the 
point ro command all the ſea-coaſts, irom 
Dantzick to Embden, and all the rivers fal- 
ling into the ſea in that great extent; ſo, 
as beſides the power by land, they begin to 
threaten our part by ſea, to the {ubvertion ot 
all our ſtate. | | 
In the Baltick-ſea, they are providing and 
arming all the ſhips they can build or hire; 
and have at this time their ambaſſadors 
treating at Lubeck, to draw into their ſer- 


vice the Hanſe towns, whereby taking from 
Vor. II. 3 
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The Reign of CHARLES I. 
us and our neighbours the eaſt-land trade, 1627-8. 
by which our ſhipping is ſupplied, they e, 


pect, without any blow given, to make 
themſelves maſters of that ſea. In theſe we- 


ſtern parts, by the Dunkirkers, and by the 


now French and Spaniſh admiral, to the ruin 
of fiſhing (of infinite confequence both to 
us and the Low-Countries) they infeſt all 
our coaſt, ſo as we pals not ſafely from port 
to port. And that fleet which lately aſſiſt- 
ed the French at the iſle of Rhee, is now 
preparing at St. Andrews, with other ſhips 
built in the coaſt of Biſcay to re-inforce it, 
and a great fleet is making ready at Liſ- 
bon; where, beſides their own, they do 
ſerve themſelves upon all ſtrangers bottoms 
coming to that coaſt tor trade ; and theſe 
great preparations are, no doubt, to aſſault 


us in England or Ireland, as they ſhall find 


advantage, and a place fit for their turn. 

Our triends of the Netherlands, beſides 
the fear that juſtly troubles them, leſt the 
whole force of the emperor may fall down 
upon them, are diſtracted by their voyages 
into the eaſt, which hath carried both men 
and money into another world, and much 


weakened them at home. 


© Thus are we even ready on all ſides to 
be {wallowed up; the emperor, France, and 
Spain, being in open war againſt us; Ger- 
many over-run ; 'the king of Denmark di- 
ſtreſled ; the king of Sweden diverted ; and 
the Low-Country men diſabled to give us 


. aſſiſtance. 


I ſpeak not this to increaſe fear, unwor- 
thy of Engliſh courages, but to preſs to pro- 
vilion worthy the wiſdom of a parliament : 
And for that cauſe his majeſty harh called 
you hither, that by a timely proviſion againit 
thoſe great imminent dangers, ourſelves 
may be ſtrengthened at home, our friends 
and allies encouraged abroad, and thoſe great 
cauſes of fear ſcattered and diſpelled. 

© And becauſe, in all warlike preparations, 
treaſure bears the name, and holds the ſem- 
blance of the nerves and ſinews; and if a 
ſinew be too ſhort or too weak, if it be ei- 


ther ſhrunk or ſtrained, the part becomes 


unuſeful: It is needful, that you make a 
good and timely ſupply of treaſure, without 
which all counſels will prove fruitleſs. I 


might preſs many reaſons to this end, but I 
will name but few. 


EFirſt, for his majeſty's ſake, who requires 


it. Great is the duty which we owe him b 
the law of God ; great by the law of nature, 
and our own alleglance ; great for his own 
merit, and the memory of his ever bleſſed 
tather. I do but point at them; but me- 
thinks our thoughts cannot bur recoil on one 
conſideration touched by his majeſty, which 
to me ſeems ſo ſound, like a parliamentary 
pact or covenant. | 
A wat was deviſed here, aſſiſtance profeſſ- 
ed, yea, and proteſted here: I do but touch 
ic. I know you will deeply think on it; and 
the more, for the example the king hath ſet 
vou; his lands, his plate, his jewels, he hath 
5 E * not 
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1627-8. © not ſpared, to ſupply the war: What the 


tern to future parliaments, and may infuſe 1629-8; 
people hath proteſted, the king, for his part, 


into parliaments a kind of multiplying power 


© hath willingly performed. 

* Secondly, for the cauſe ſake. It concerns 
* us in Chriſtian charity, to tender the di- 
«© ftreſſes of our friends abroad; it concerns us 


© in honour not to abandon them, who have 


© ſtood for us. And if this come not cloſe e- 
© nough, you ſhall find our intereſt ſo woven 
© and involved with theirs, that the cauſe is 
more ours than theirs. If religion be in pe- 
© ril, we have the moſt flouriſhing and ortho- 


« dox church: If honour be in queſtion, the 


© ſtories and monuments in former ages will 
© ſhew, that our anceſtors have left us as much 
as any nation: If trade and commerce be in 
danger, we are iſlanders, it is our life. All 
© theſe at once lie at ſtake, and ſo doth our 
« ſafety and being. 

« Laſtly, in reſpect of the manner of his 
majeſty's demand, which 1s in parliament, 
the way that hath ever beſt pleaſed the ſub- 
jects of England. And good cauſe for it; 
for, aids granted in parliament work good 
effects for the people ; they be commonly 
accompanied with wholſome laws, gracious 
pardons, and the like. Beſides, juſt and 


A 


V 


good kings finding the love of their people, 


© and the readineſs of their ſupplies, may the 


better forbear the uſe of their prerogatives, 


© and moderate the rigour of the laws towards 
© their ſubjects. | 
This way, as his majeſty hath told you, 


0 
0 
and faculty, whereby they may be more fre- 
c 

light to fit on his throne, and from thence 
to diſtribute his graces and favours amongſt 
his people. | 

* His majeſty hath given you cauſe to be 
confident of this, you have heard from his 


A 


© royal mouth; which nevertheleſs he hath 


given me expreſs command to redouble : If 
this parliament, by their dutiful and wiſe 
proceedings, ſhall but give this occaſion, his 
majeſty will be ready, not only to manifeſt 
his gracious acceptation, but to put our all 
memory of thoſe diſtaſtes that have troubled 
tormer parliaments. 

© I have but one thing more to add, and 
that is, as your conſultations be ſerious, ſo 
© let them be ſpeedy. The enemy is be- 
forchand with us, and flies on the wings of 
ſucceſs. We may dally and play with the 
hour-glaſs that is in our power, but the hour 
will not ſtay for us; and an opportunity once 
loſt, cannot be regained, . En 
And therefore reſolve of your ſupplics, that 
they may be timely and ſufficient, ſerving 
the occaſion ; your counſel, your aid, all is 
bur loſt, if your aid be either roo little, or 


G m ,%: A; A 


his affairs cannot permit him to expect it 
aver le if 245] | 
Theſe two ſpeeches need no comment, ſince 


quent, and the king our ſovereign may de- 


too late: And his majeſty is reſolved, that 


The king's 
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© he hath choſen; not as the 17 way, but they plainly ſpeak both the king's principles intent in 
as the fitteſt; not as deſtitute of others, but concerning the uſe of parliaments, and his theſe two 
© as molt agreeable to the goodneſs of his own intention, in caſe he received not from the ones 
© moſt gracious diſpoſition, and to the deſire preſent parliament the ſatisfaction he expected. \.” 
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© and weal of his people. If this be deferred, 
« neceſſity and the ſword of the enemy make 
© way to the others. Remember his ma- 
© jeſty's admonition, I ſay, remember it. 

Let me but add, and obſerve God's mer- 
© cy towards this land above all others. The 


© torrent of war hath overwhelmed other 
'© churches and countries; but God hath hi- 


© therto reſtrained it from us, and {till gives 
© us warning of every approaching danger, to 
© fave us from ſurpriſe. And our gracious ſove- 
© reign, in a true ſenſe of it, calls together 
© his high court of parliament, the lively re- 
« preſentation of the wiſdom, wealth and pow- 
er of the whole kingdom, to join together 
© to repel thoſe hoſtile attempts, which di- 
ſtreſſed our friends and allies, and threaten- 
© ed ourſelves. | 

And therefore it behoves all to apply their 
thoughts unto counſel] and conſultations, 
* worthy the greatneſs and wiſdom. of this aſ- 
ſembly; to avoid diſcontents and diviſions, 
© which may either diſtemper or delay; and 
to attend that Unum neceſſarium, the com- 
© mon cauſe; propounding for the ſcope and 
© work of all the debates, the general good 
< of the king and kingdom, whom God hath 
© joined together with an indifloluble knot, 
< which none mult attempt to cut or untie. 
© And let all, by unity and good accord, en- 
« deayour to pattern this parliament by the 
© beſt that have been, that it may be a pat- 


The king does not ſeem. to have made ule of a thereon. 


proper means to gain the good-will of the com- 


mons. But it muſt be obſerved, that nothing 


was more oppolite to his temper, than to ſtoop 
to court his parliament. He thought it great 
condeſcenſion to declare, that tho' he had 
other ways of raiſing money, he was very wil“ 
ling to tollow the old method of demanding a 
ſupply from the parliament, But for fear the 
commons ſhould think he was forced to it by 
a kind of neceſſity; he took care to intimate, 
that in caſe the money he demanded was not 
granted, he could raiſe it other ways. This 
was the fole view of theſe two ſpeeches. 
As to the arguments alledged by the lord- 
keeper to excite the commons to glve a plen- 


tiful ſupply to the king, they were too much 


exaggerated to produce a great effect. The 
pretended preparations of the Spaniards to in- 
vade England were a groundleſs chimera. In- 
deed, during this whole war, the Spaniards 
made no attempt upon Great-Britain or Ire- 
land; nay, it was in the King's power to 
make peace with the Spaniards, who had no 
demands upon him, and yet, he would make 
believe that England was in imminent danger. 
As to the argument ſo often repeated, that 
the parliament adviſed the war, it was ſo 
worn out, that it could not make the leaſt im- 
preſſion. There was not then a man in Eng- 
land, but what was perfectly informed, chat 
the king and duke of Buckingham were the 


* a 
real 


( 
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doors, pub- 


BOOK XIX. 


1527-8. real authors of the Spaniſh wat, and had frau- 
wa dulently obtained from the parliament the 
advice continually inſiſted upon by the 
king. | SE as 
Before the commons had entered into any 


A letter g 

called the debates, there was a Po letter communicated 
ſpcech to them, diretted, To my noble friends of 
without 


« the lower houſe of parliament,” and diſ- 
indi perſed under the title of © A ſpeech without 
the begin- doors.” The author who was unknown, 
ning of the pretended to have been formerly a member of 
parlament. the lower houſe, tho' he was not choſen to 
nale. ſerve in the preſent parliament. His view 
was to adviſe the commons how they were to 
proceed, and to lay before them the ſundry 
grievances complained of by the people. This 


writing made a great noiſe at that time, but 


do not think it neceſſary to inſert the con- 
tents, ſince they were only the ſentiments of 

a private perſon. : 
Divers After the two houſes had preſented a peti- 
ſpeeches in tion to the king for a faſt, the commons be- 
the houſe gan to examine the grievances of the nation, 
comm and ſeemed determined to grant no ſupply rill 
ww 20, theſe grievances were redreſſed. The firſt 
A; they took into conſideration were, billetting 
Annals. of ſoldiers, loans by benevolence and privy- 
ſeals, impriſonment of gentlemen refuſing to 
lend, denial of releaſe upon a Habeas Cor- 
pus; and ſeveral ſpecches were made upon 
theſe occaſions. Sir Francis Seymour among 
other things ſaid How can we think 
«of giving of ſubſidies, till we know whether 
«© we have any thing to give or no? For if 
c his majeſty be perſuaded by any to take 
from his ſubjects what he will, and where it 
* pleaſeth him; I would gladly Know what 
c we have to give? . Hath it not been 
« preached in our pulpits, that all we have 
« is the king's JURE DIVINO?”---—- 
Sir Thomas Wentworth, afterwards ſo well 
known by the name of earl of Strafford, diſtin- 


- 
- — <_ 


guiſhed himſelf by a ſpeech againſt the govern- 


ment. He ſaid truly, theſe things were not 
to be imputed to the king but to the projec- 

tors, that is, to the miniſters or others who 

had formed the deſign of ſtretching the prero- 

gative beyond its due bounds, of whom he 
| ſpoke in this manner : © They have brought 

** the crown into greater want than ever, by 
anticipating the revenues: And can the 
<« ſhepherd be thus ſmitten, and the ſheep not 
r ſcattered? They have introduced a privy- 
counſel, raviſhing at once the ſpheres of all 
antient government, impriſoning us without 
either bail or bond; they have taken from 

* us, What? What ſhall 1 fay indeed, what 
« have they left us? All means of ſupply ing 
_ * the king and ingratiating ourſelves with 
„him, taking up the root of all property.”--- 
Sir Edward Coke, a great lawyer, ſpoke chictly 
to the grievance of the loans, and {aid amoug 
other things : Who will give ſubſidies, if the 
king may impoſe what he will? And if af- 
der parliament, the king may inhance what 
he plcateth? -----"The king cannot tax any 
* by way of loans. Thereupon he quoted 
the ſtatute of 25 Edward III, wherein it is 
ſaid, that © loaas azainlt the will of the ſub- 
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1 
« ject, are againſt reaſon, and the franchiſes 1627-$. 
cc of the land; and concluded with this 
paragraph out of Magna Charta —— © Nullus 
liber homo capiatur vel impriſonetur aut 

« diſleiſietur de libero tenemento ſuo, &c. 

e nil per legale judic ium parium ſuorum, vel 

per legem terrz.” Another ſpeaking of the 
impriſonment of thoſe who had refuſed to lend 

the king money, faid, ------- O improvi- 

dent anceſtors! O unwiſe fore-fathers! to 

ce be ſo curious in providing for the quiet poſ- 

ſeſſion of our lands, and liberties of parlia- 

ment, and to neglect our perſons and bodies, 

and to let them die in priſon, and that du- 


cc 
cc 


cc 


< rante beneplacito, remedileſs : If this be 


* law, what do we talk of our liberties? Why 
<< do we trouble ourſelves with the diſpute of 
« law, franchiſes, properties of goods? What 
« may man call his, it not liberty?” 

I intend not to enlarge any farther upon 
what was ſaid in the houſe of commons upon 
theſe points. 'This ſuffices to ſhew how the 
majority were diſpoſed. All their arguments 
tended to demonſtrate, that if the King had 
power to take the goods of his ſubjects by a 
bare act of his will, whether by way of loan 
or otherwiſe, and to impriſon ſuch as refuſed 
to obey his orders without being admitted to 
bail, they were either to be entirely ſubject to 
the king's pleaſure, or to begin with firmly 
eſtabliſhing the rights of the people, to the 
prevention of tyranny. The court- party du 
not directly oppoſe this general ſentiment, but 
endeavoured by ſeveral arguments, to inti- 
mate, that to gain his majeſty's good will, 
ſupplies were in the firſt place to be. granted. 
Then, they gave hopes, that the king, moved 
with ſuch a mark of affection for his perſon, 
would not be againſt redreſſing the grievances. 
But this made little impreſſion upon the reſt, 


who were by far the majority, and who vexily 


believed, that to begin with the ſubſidies was 
the ready way to have the grievances un- 
redreſſed. In the interim, to make a diver- 
ſion, ſecretary Coke preſented to the houſe 
certain propoſitions from the king, concern- 
ing ſupply; but it was reſolved, that the 
reading thereof ſhall be deferred till the houſe 
had taken ſome reſolution with reſpe& to the 
grievances, eſpecially the impriſonment of the 
ſubjects, and denial of bail. There were very 
great debates upon. theſe points, and the 


judges themſelves were heard. At laft, the 


houſe came to the following reſolutions, di- 
rectly contrary to the king's pretenſions, and 
the judges determinations ; that is, they 
eitabliſhed maxims oppoſite to thoſe of the 
king; VIZ. | — | —— 
I. That no freeman ought to be detained The com- 
or kept in priſon, or otherwiſe reſtrained mons reſo- 
by the command of the king or privy-coun- Aen. 
cil, or any other, unleſs {ome cauſe of the 
commitment, dctainer, or reſtraint be ex- 
* preſled, tor which by law he cught to be 
committed, detained, or reſtrained, 
II. That the writ of Habeas Corpus may 
not be denied, but ought to be granted to 
every man that is committed or detained in 
priſon, or otherwiſe reſtrained, tho' it be 4d 
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1627-8, © the command of the king, the privy-council, 
or any other, he praying the ſame. 

III. That if a freeman be committed or 
« detained in priſon, or otherwiſe reſtrained 
© by the command of the king, the privy- 
council, or any other, no cauſe of ſuch com- 
© mitment, detainer, or reſtraint being ex- 
« prefled, for which by law he ought to be 
committed, detained, or reſtrained, and the 
© ſame be returned upon a Habeas Corpus, 
ö rs for the {aid party, then he ought to 
© be delivered or bailed. | | 
© TV. That it is the antient and undubita- 
ble right of every freeman, that he hath a 
full and abſolute property in his goods and 
eſtate ; that no tax, tallage, loan, benevo- 
lence, or other like charge ought to be com- 
manded or levied by the king, or any of 
his miniſters, without common conſent by 
act of parliament.” x 
1628. The propoſitions tendered the day before 
200 2g * by ſecretary Coke from his majeſty, were now 
March 26. received and read, but the debate thereof 
Annals, was referred to another day. The propoſiti- 
ons were theſe : : 5 
1. To furniſh with men and victuals 30 
© ſhips to guard the narrow ſeas, and along 
JJ 
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© 2, To ſet out 10 other ſhips for relief of 


© the town of Rochel. | | 
© 3. To ſet out 10 other ſhips for the pre- 
© ſervation of the Elbe, the Sound, and the 
* Baltick fe. | | 
44. To levy arms, cloth, victual, pay, and 


© tranſport an army of 10,000 horſe, and 


* 10,000 foot, for foreign ſervice. 
5. To pay and ſupply 6000 more for the 
© ſervice of Denmark. 5 
6. To ſupply the forts of the office of 
© ordnance. | Og 
© 7. To ſupply the ſtores of the navy. 
© 8. To build 20 ſhips yearly for the in- 
« creaſe of the navy. ; 
© 9. To repair the forts within the land. 
10. To pay the arrears of the office of 
© ordnance. ' 
« 11. To pay the arrears of the victuallers 
© office. | 


12. To pay the arrears of the treaſure of 


the navy. 

« 13. To pay the arrears due for the freight 
© of divers merchant-ſhips employed in his 
© majeſty's ſervice. 

* 14. To provide a magazine for victuals 
for land and ſea-ſcrvice.” 

The houſe eaſily perceived by the reading 
of theſe articles, that it would be a work of 
infinite labour, to examine the neceſſity and 
Juſtice of each, and as there were no eſtimates 
made, they plainly ſaw, if they ſhould take 
the particulars into conſideration, the court 
would mount the expence very high; where- 
fore, without entering into any diſcuſſion, 
they reſolved, in general, to grant the king 
a large ſupply. | | 

After that, they returned to the examina- 
tion of this particular grievance, that the king's 
council, by their bare authority, had confined 


cil's con- 
duct exa- 
mined. 


to their houſes, ſome that refuſed to lend 
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money; had ſent away others to diſtant places 1628. 
from their homes; and conſtrained ſome o 
the ſame account, to go and ſerve the 
king in foreign countries. Upon this point, 
Sir Thomas Wentworth faid, © If any man 
“ owes a man a diſpleaſure, and ſhall procure ' 
© him to be put into foreign employment, it 
© will be a matter of high concernment to 
« the ſubjeck: We know the honour and 
« juſtice of the king, but we know not what 
« his miniſters, or the mediation of ambaſ- 
© ſadors may do, to work their own wrath 
% upon any man.” Theſe debates produced 
this reſolution. | 
« That no freeman ovght to be confined Reſolution 
ec by any command from the king, or privy- of the 
ce council, or any other, unleſs it be by act houſe. 
e of parliament, or by other due courſe, or 
ce warrant of law.” | 
All theſe determinations promiſed the king Meſſage 
no good with reſpect to his prerogative ; and from the 
as he feared the commons would again attack ling about 
| " ; ' the duke 
the duke of Buckingham, he tried to divert of Buc. 
them from it by a meſlage delivered to the kingham. 


houſe by ſecretary Coke. It was upon a ru- Apni 3. 


mour, that the duke had ſpoken. ill of the par- Ruſbw. 
liament at the council- board. The king aſſured, 

it was not true, and the ſecretary added, if the 

duke had ſo ſpoken, he would have contra- 
dicted himſelf, for the whole council could 

bear him witneſs, he was the firſt mover of 
calling the parliament. But he took care not 

to tell them, it was merely out of policy, pur- 

ſuant to Cotton's advice. | | 
The next day the king ſent another meſſage Another 
to the commons, deſiring them to take the meſſage 
affair of ſupply into conſideration. He told from the 
them likewiſe, that as to the freedom of per- — 
ſons, and propriety of goods, he was willing mons. 
to come into any expedients which ſhould be 
judged convenient, by way of bill, or other- 

wiſe; and that the more confidence they 


ſhould ſhew in their grace and goodneſs, the 
more they ſhould prevail to obtain their deſires. 


Upon this meſſage, the houſe unanimouſly Pive ſub- 
voted five ſubſidies to the king, but returned ſidies vo- 
immediately to the examination of grievances, ted. 
and held a conference with the lords upon 
that ſubject. | 

Eaſter holidays approaching, the king ſent The kin 
and deſired the commons not to adjourn, that ex. F 
affairs might be the more ſpeedily diſpatched. gone 

. : | journing 
This meſlage occaſioned a debate, ſome mem- at Eaſter. 
bers fearing ſuch a precedent might be a pre- April 10. 
judice to the privileges of the houſe, and the 
king for the future think he had power to 
hinder an adjournment when he pleaſed ; but, 
at length, it was reſolved to do as the King 
deſired. 

The iithof April, ſecretary Coke moved the He prelic: 
diſpatch of the ſubſidies, ſaying, the votes to *** pm 
grant the king money were nothing till turn- bait fp- 
ed into a bill; but being oppoſed by ſeveral, ply. 
it was reſolved, that grievances and ſupply 


ſhould go hand in hand. 


The day following, Coke brought another A threzt- 
meſſage ſrom the king to the houſe, to this ening meſ- 
eſſect: That his majeſty had long ſince ex- ſage from 
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1628. happily begun; but finding a ſtop beyond 


LY 


It does the - 
ing great Becauſe of the menacing. 2. 


mjury. 


all expectation, his command was, that 
« without any farther delay, they ſhould pro- 
cc ceed in the affair of ſupply ; for notwith- 
« ſtanding his conſenting that ſupply and 


« grievances ſhould go together, his meaning 


« was not, that the one ſhould give inter- 
eruption to the other, nor the time be ſpun 
*© out on any pretence. And, therefore, bid 
ic them take heed, that they did not force 
c him to make an unpleaſing end of what was 
ce fo well begun.” 1s 
'Fhis * did the king | qa injury. 1. 
zy reaſon of his 

inſtances, that the affair of ſupply ſhould be 
diſpatched before that of grievances ; for it 
was not doubted, that if the firſt were finiſh- 
ed, the parliament would be immediately pro- 
rogued. 3. Laſtly, the king's unwillingneſs to 
redreſs the grievances, was a clear evidence, 
he would never be brought to it of his own 
accord, and conſequently it was neceſſary to 
conſtrain him thereto. This was the more 
probable, as Coke, when he delivered the 
meſſage, added, . That the king would wil- 


e lingly hear any thing concerning the abu- 


* ſes of power, but not about power itſelf.” 
Theſe expreſſions were liable to many cavils, 


and plain intimations, that the king reſerved 


Another 
meſſage 
from the 
king upon 
ws 
account. 
Annals. 


to himſelf, by this reſtriction, a means to 
evade the grievances. And, indeed, Coke 


being moved to explain what he meant by the 


word Power, refuſed it. 


Two days after, the ſecretary delivered 


another meſſage from the king, to haſten the 
affair of ſupply. Theſe meſſages, which came 

us one upon another, gave frequent occa- 
ſions to the court-party to preſs the houſe to 
content his majeſty. All their ſpeeches upon 
this head, met in one point, viz. to inſpire the 
houſe with a dread, that a quarrel between 
them and the king, would be fatal to parlia- 
ments, and give the king occaſion to proceed 
without them for the future. As the king 
himſelf, and the lord-keeper (by his order), 
had frequently made uſe of the ſame means 
to frighten the commons, it could not be 
doubted, that theſe men ſpoke purſuant to 
the intentions, and, perhaps, by the order, of 
the court. A privy-counſellor's ſpeech in the 
lower-houſe al parliament was not yet for- 
got, and of which the commons had thought 

t to take notice, in the remonſtrance they 
would have preſented to the king. The de- 
ſign of that ſpeech was to intimate to the 
commons, that if they did not content the 
King, they would run the hazard of being the 
cauſe of no more parliaments in England. 
This menace ſo often inſinuated by the king 
himfelf, by the lord-keeper, by members of 
the houſe, known to be devoted to the court, 
ſometimes in dark, ſometimes in plain terms, 
had a quite contrary effect to what the king 
expected ; for inſtead of terrifying the com- 
mons, 1t convinced them, how watchful they 
ought to be of the king's proceedings, leit 
their condeſcenſion, or even their filence, 
ſhould authoriſe ſome things very prejudicial 


to the liberties of the nation, whom they re- 
Vor. II. | | 


1 


U 


* * * 


preſentel. What! ſaid moſt of the mem- 1628. 
te bers among themſelves, we ate threatened, WW, 
ce that if we do not grant the king whatever 
ce he requires, and when he pleaſes, if we op- 
poſe his pleaſure, even when contrary to 
the laws, he will govern without a parlia- 
«© ment, that is, with an unlimited power; he 


c will impriſon our perſons, ſeiſe our eſtates, 


ce and conſider the whole kingdom as his 
ce property! But he does not only threaten 
us, he has put his threats in execution al- 
ce ready. Which then is beſt, either for him 
© to uſurp an abſolute power againſt our will, 
or for us to ſuffer it, nay, approve it by our 
cc ſilence, and ſervile fears? Of the two, cer- 
ce tainly, the firſt is leaſt dangerous. A time 
« may come, when the king ſhall have occa- 
ce fion for parliaments, and then we ſhall be 
able to recover the ground we ſhall have 
ce Joſt; but if we betray the intereſt of our 
ce country, by tamely yielding to the king the 
« power he would aſſume, our liberty will be 
ce irrecoverably loſt. We ſhall lay upon ourſelves 
ce and poſterity, a yoke which our forefathers 
cc could never bear, and be held in abhorrence 
ce by the whole nation. And after all, what 
ce ſhall we gain by our condeſcenſion? Why, 
« the king will continue the uſe of parlia- 
ce ments, provided he ſhall be abſolute maſter ; 
« order them to give him ſuch a ſum, and by 
ſuch a time ; forbid them to examine griev- 
ances; in a word, manage them intirely as 
« he pleaſes. Thus we ſhall prevent the king's 
ce governing without a parliament, but- ſhall 
ec eſtabliſh a precedent which will render par- 
ce ltaments for ever ſlaves to the king and his 
ce miniſters.” | AR | 
Such were the reaſonings of the greateſt - 
part of the commons, and tho? they did not 
openly ſay theſe very words, the houſe ſhewed 
by their whole conduct, that theſe conſidera- 
tions were the real foundation of all their pro- 
ceedings. For this reaſon it m_ they reſolved 
to deſire an audience, in order to anſwer all 
his majeſty's meſſages, and to preſent to him 
withal a petition concerning billeting of ſol- 
diers upon the ſubject. Their repreſentation 
to the king by the mouth of their ſpeaker, 


was as follows : 


Moſt gracious and dread ſovereign, 


: V OUR dutiful and loyal commons here Ihe ſpeak: 

© * aſſembled, were lately humble ſuitors to er's ſpeech 
* Your majeſty fed acceſs to your royal preſence; tothe king, 

the occaſion that moved their deſires herein, at che deſi- 

was a particular of importance, worthy your oe Red 
princely conſideration ; which, as it well illeting 
deſerves, ſhould have been the only ſubject foldiers. 
of my ſpeech at this time. Ruſhw. 
But ſince your gracious anſwer for this 

acceſs, obtained by a meſſage from your 

majeſty, they have had ſome cauſe to doubt, 

that your majeſty is not ſo well ſatisfied with 

the manner of their proceedings, as their 

hearty defire is you ſhould be, eſpecially in 

that part which concerns your majeſty's 

« preſent ſupply, as if in the proſecution there- 

* of, they had of late uſed ſome ſlackneſs or 


* delay. 
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And becauſe no unhappineſs of theirs can 
parallel with that which may proceed from 
a miſunderſtanding in your majeſty, of their 
clear and loyal intentions, they have com- 
manded me to attend your majeſty, with an 
humble and ſummary declaration of their 
proceedings, ſince this ſhort time of their 
fitting, which they hope will give your ma- 
jeſty abundant ſatisfaction, that never peo- 
ple did more truely deſire to be endeared in 


the favour and gracious opinion of their 


ſovereign ; and withal to let you ſee, that as 
you can have no where more faithful coun- 
cil, ſo your great deſigns and occaſions can 
no way be ſo ſpeedily or heartily ſupported, 
as in this old and antient way of parliament. 
For this purpole they humbly beſeech 
your majeſty to take into your royal conſi- 
deration, that altho” by antient right of par- 
liament, the matters there debated are to 
be diſpoſed in their true method and order, 
and that their conſtant cuſtom hath been to 
take into their conſiderations the common 


grievances of the kingdom, before they enter 


upon the matter of ſupply ; yet to make a 
full expreſſion of that zeal and affection 
which they bear to your royal majeſty, 
equalling, at leaſt, it not exceeding the beſt 


affections of their predeceſſors, to the beſt of 
your progenitors; they have in this aſſembly, 


contrary to the ordinary proceedings of par- 
lament, given your majeſty's ſupply prece- 
dence, betore the common grievance of the 
ſubject, how prefling ſoever, joining with it 
only thoſe fundamental and vital liberties of 


of the kingdom, which give ſubſiſtance and 


ability to your ſubjects. 6 
« 'This was their original order and reſoluti- 
on, and was grounded upon a true diſcern- 
ing, that theſe two conſiderations could not 
be ſevered, but did both of them entirely 
concern your majeſty's ſervice, conſiſting no 
leſs in enabling and encouraging the ſubject, 
than in proportioning a preſent ſuiting to 
your majeſty's occaſions, and their abilities; 
nay, ſo far have they been from uſing any 


unneceſſary delays, as though, of the two, 


that of ſupply were the latter propoſit ion 
amongſt them, the grand committee to 
which both were referred, hath made that 
of your majeſty's ſupply firſt ready for con- 
cluſion. | 

And, to be ſure your majeſty's ſupply 
might receive no interruption by the other, 
differing from uſage and cuſtom (in caſes of 
this nature) ſent up of thoſe that concern 
the ſubjects by parcels, ſome to your ma- 
jeſty, and ſome to the lords, to the end 
your majeſty might receive ſuch ſpeedy 
content, as ſuited with the largeſt and beſt 


extent of the firſt order. 


« Sir, you are the breath of our noſtrils, and 


the light of our eyes, and beſides thoſe ma- 


ny comforts, which under you and your royal 
C 


progenitors, in this frame of government, 
this nation hath enjoyed, the religion we 
ptofeſs hath taught us whoſe image you are; 
and we do all moſt humbly beſeech your ma- 


* jelly to believe, that nothing is or can be 
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more dear unto us, than the ſacred rights and 1628. 
prerogatives of your crown ; no perſon or? 


council can be greater lovers of you, nor be 
more truely careful to maintain them ; and 
the preſerving of thoſe fundamental liberties 
which concern the freedom of our perſons, 
and propriety of goods and eſtates, is an 
eſſential means to eſtabliſh the true glory ot 
a monarchy. | | 

For rich and free ſubjeRs, as they are beſt 
governed, ſo they are moſt able to do your 
majeſty ſervice either in peace or war, which 
next under God hath been the cauſe of the 
happy and famous victories of this nation, 
beyond other kingdoms of larger territories 
and greater number of people. 

What information ſoever contrary to this 
ſhall be brought unto your majeſty, can come 
from no other than fach, as for their own 
ends, under colour of advancing the prero- 
gative, do, indeed, undermine and weaken 
royal power by impoveriſhing the ſubjects, 
render this monarchy leſs glorious, and the 
people leſs able to ſerve your majeſty. 
Having (by this that hath been ſaid) 
cleared our hearts and proceedings to your 
majſty, our truſt is, that in your royal judg- 


ment we ſhall be free from the leaſt opinion 


of giving any neceſſary ſtop to our proceed- 
ings in the matter of your ſupply, and that 
your majeſty will be pleaſed to entertain 
belief of our alacrity, and chearfulneſs in 
your ſervice, and that hereafter no ſuch miſ- 
fortune ſhall befal us, to be miſunderſtood 


by your majeſty in any thing. 


We all moſt humbly beſeech your ma- 
jeſty, to receive no information in this or 


any other buſineſs from private relations, 


but to weigh and judge of our proceedings 
by thoſe reſolutions of the houſe that ſhall 
be repreſented from ourſelves. 

* 'This, rightly and graciouſly underſtood, 
we are confident from the knowledge of 
your goodneſs and our own hearts, that the 
ending of this parliament ſhall be much 
more happy than the beginning, and be to 
all ages ſtiled the bleſſed parliament, for 
making perfect union between the beſt king 
and the beſt people, that your majeſty may 


ever delight in calling us together, and we 


in the comforts of your gracious tavour to- 
wards us. | . 
In this hope I return to my firſt errand, 
which will beſt appear by that which 1 ſhall 
humbly defire you to hear, and being an 
humble petition from the houſe of commons, 
for redreſſing of thoſe many inconveniences 
and diſtractions that have befallen your ſub- 
jects by the billeting of ſoldiers in private 
mens houſes againſt their wills. 
© Your royal progenitors have ever held 
our ſubjects hearts the beſt garriſon of this 
3 and our humble ſuit to your ma- 


jeſty is, that our faith and loyalty may have 


ſuch place in your royal thoughts, as to reſt 
aſſured, that all your ſubjects will be ready 
to lay down their lives for the defence of 
your ſacred perſon, and this Kingdom. 

Not going ourſelves into our re 
| | this 
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1628. this Eaſter, we ſhould think it a great hap- ſolence, being by the clamour of ſollicitation 1628. 


. 
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pineſs to us, as we know it would be a ſin- 


gular comfort and encouragement to them 


that ſent us hither, if we might but ſend 
them the news of a gracious anſwer from 
your majeſty in this particular, which the 
reaſons of the petition we hope will move 
your moſt excellent majeſty gracionfly to 
vouchſafe us. 


The petition concerning the billeting of ſol- 


c 


A petition 


concernin 


the billet- © 


ing of ſol- 


diers. 
Ruſhy . 


c 
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diers, preſented to the king's moſt excel- 


lent majeſty. 


N all humility complaining, ſheweth unto 

your moſt excellent majeſty your loyal and 
dutiful commons now in parliament aſſem- 
bled, that whereas by the fundamental laws 
of this realm, every freeman hath, and of 
right oughr to have, a full and abſolute pro- 
priety in his goods and eſtate, and that, 


therefore, the billeting and placing the ſol- 


diers in the houſe of any ſuch freeman againſt 
his will, is directly contrary to the ſaid 
laws, under which we and our anceſtors have 
been ſo long and happily governed; yet in 
apparent violation * 

undoubted right of all your majeſty's loyal 


ſubjects of this your nod in general, and 


to the grievous and inſupportable vexation 
and detriment of many counties and perſons 
in particular, a new and almoſt unheard of 
way hath been invented and put in practice, 
to lay foldiers upon them, ſcattered in com- 
panies here and there, even in the heart and 
bowels of this kingdom ; and to compel ma- 


lodge them in their own houſes, and both 


themſelves and others to contribute towards 


the maintenance of them, to the exceeding 
great diſſervice of your majeſty, the gene- 


ral terror of all, and utter undoing of ma- 


ny of your people, inſomuch as we cannot 
ſufficiently recount, nor in any way propor- 
tionable to the lively ſenſe that we have of 


our miſeries herein, are we able to repre- 


ſent unto your majeſty, the innumerous miſ- 
chiefs and moſt grievous vexations that by 
this means alone we do now ſuffer, whereof 


we will not preſume to trouble your ſacred 


ears with particular inſtances; only, moſt 
gracious fovereign, we beg leave to offer to 
your molt gracious view, a compaſſionate 
conſideration of a view of them in parti- 


cular. 


* 1. The ſervice of almighty God is here- 


by greatly hindered, the people in many 


places not daring to repair to the church, 
leaſt in the mean time the ſoldiers ſhould 
rife their houſes. 

* 2. The antient and good government of 
the country is hereby neglected, and almoſt 


contemned. 


© 3. Your officers of juſtice in performance 


of their duties have been reſiſted and en- 


dangered. 
* + The rents and revenues of your gen- 
try greatly and generally diminiſhed; farm- 


ers to ſecure themſelves from the ſoldiers in- 


, 


the ſaid antient and 
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dren, enforced to give up their wonted 
dwellings, and to retire themſelves into pla- 
ces of more ſecure habitation, 

© 5. Husbandmen, that are as it were the 
hands of the country, corrupted by ill ex- 
ample of the ſoldiers, and encouraged to 
idle lite, give over work, and rather ſeek 
to live idly at another man's charges, than 
by their own labours. 

© 6. Tradeſmen and artificers almoſt diſ- 
couraged, and being inforced to leave their 
trades, and to employ their time in pre- 
ſerving themſelves and their families from 
cruelty. | a 

© 7. Markets unfrequented, and our ways 
grown fo dangerous, that the people dare 


not paſs ro and fro upon their uſual. oc- 


caſions. | | 
© 8. Frequent robberies, aſſaults, batteries, 
burglaries, rapes, rapines, murders, barba- 


rous cruelties, and other moſt abominable 


vices and outrages, are generally complain- 
ed of from all parts, where theſe companies 
have been and had their abode, few of which 
inſolences have been fo much as queſtioned, 
and fewer according to their demerit pu- 
niet. 1 

Theſe, and many 
(moſt dread and dear ſovereign) have by 
the billeting of ſoldiers already fallen upon 
us your loyal ſubjeEts, tending no leſs to the 


diſſervice of your majeſty, than to their im- 


poveriſhing and deſtruEtion, ſo that there- 


Ger lamentable effects 


by they are exceedingly difabled to yield to 


your majeſty thoſe ſupplies for your urgent 


occaſions, which they heartily deſire; and 


yet they are farther perplexed with appre- 
henſion of more approaching danger, one in 
regard of your ſubjects at home, the other 
of enemies from abroad, in both which re- 
ſpects it ſeems to threaten no ſmall. cala- 
mity to the meaner ſort of your people, be- 
ing exceeding poor, whereof in many places 
are great multitudes, and, therefore, in times 
of more ſettled and moſt conſtant admini- 
ſtration of juſtice, not eaſily ruled, are moſt 
apt upon this occaſion to caſt off the reins 
of government, and by joining themſelves 
with thoſe diſordered ſoldiers, are very like 
to fall into mutiny and rebellion ; which in 
faithful diſcharge of our duties we cannot 
forbear moſt humbly to preſent to your high 


and excellent wiſdom, being preſſed with 


_ probable fears that ſome ſuch miſchief will 


ſhortly enſue, if an effectual and ſpeedy 
courſe be not taken to remove out of the 
land, or otherwiſe to disband, thoſe unruly 
companies. 
© For the ſecond, we do moft humbly be- 
ſeech your majeſty to take into your princely 
conſideration, that many of thoſe cdmpanies, 
beſides their diſſolute diſpoſitions and car- 
riages, are ſuch as do openly profeſs them- 
ſelves Papiſts, and therefore to be ſuſpected, 
that if occaſion ſerve, they will rather ad- 
here to a foreign enemy of that religion, 
than to your majeſty, their liege lord and 
ſovereign, 
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A remark 
on the be- 
haviour of 
the king 
and com- 
mons. 
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ſovereign, eſpecially ſome of their captains 
and commanders, being as Popiſhly affected 
as themſelves, and having ſerved in the wars 
on the part of the king of Spain, and arch- 


of what pernicious conſequence it may prove, 
and how prejudicial to the ſafety o Four 
kingdom, we leave to your majeſty's high 
and princely wiſdom. | 
© And now upon theſe, and many more 
which might be alledged, moſt weighty and 
important reaſons, grounded on the mainte- 
nance of the worſhip and ſervice of almigh- 
ty God, the continuance and advancement 
of your majeſty's high honour and profit, the 
preſervation of the antient and undoubted 
liberties of your people, and therein of ju- 
ſtice, induſtry, valour, which nearly concern 
the glory and happineſs of your majeſty and 
all your ſubjects, and the preventing of ca- 
lamity and ruin both of church and com- 
mon-wealtn. 
© We your majeſty's moſt humble and 
loyal ſubjects, the knights, citizens, 
and burgeſſes of your houſe of com- 
mons, in the name of all the com- 
monality of your kingdom, who are 
upon this occaſion moſt miſerably 
diſconſolate and afflicted, proſtrate 
at the throne of your grace and ju- 
ſtice, do moſt ardently beg a preſent 
remove of this inſupportable burden, 
and that your majeſty would be gra- 
ciouſly pleaſed to ſecure us from the 
like preſſure in the time to come.” 
The manner in which the king and com- 
mons tranſacted together, is very pleaſant. 
There was nothing but evaſion and artifice on 
both ſides. They expreſſed not their real 
thoughts, when they ſpoke to each other, and 
yet, underſtood one another perfectly, tho 
they made as if they did not. The commons 
knew, that the reaſons to juſtify the delay of 
ſupply, alledged in their repreſentation, were 
not valid, and that the king was perſuaded 
of the ſame ; but they thought he would ſeem 
to be ſatisfied with them, in order not to 
oblige them to tel] him to his face they could 
not rely on his promiſes, and conſidered this 
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delay as the only way to have their grievan- 


ces redreſſed. The king feigned to be igno- 
rant of this motive, and took advantage of the 
commons uſing obſcure inſinuations, inſtead of 
ſpeaking plainly. On the other hand, rho' 
the king had no deſign to redreſs grievances, 
he would, however, have it thought, he in- 
tended it as ſoon as the affair of ſupply was 
diſpatched. The commons on their part, 
feigning not to Know his intention, had a mind 
to make believe, that the delay of ſupply pro- 
ceeded from quite another cauſe, tho* they 
were ſure, the king could not miſtake. But 
as the king did not think himſelf obliged to 
uſe the ſame ceremony with the commons, as 
they ought to uſe with him, he talked to them 
in a higher tone, knowing, they would not 
without neceſſity, be induced to ſpeak more 


clearly. To their repreſentation, therefore, 
he made this reply. 


ducheſs againſt your majeſty's allies ; which 
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Mr. Speaker, and gentlemen, 1628. 5 
WHEN I ſent you my laſt meſſage, I MY 5 
did not expect a reply, for I intended The king's 
it to haſten you: I told you at your firſt . 
meeting, this time was not to be ſpent in ; LE 
words, and I am ſure it is leſs fit for diſ- 7 
putes, which if I had a deſire to entertain, , 
Mr. Speaker's preamble might have given ms 
ground enough: The queſtion is not now 
what liberty you have in diſpoſing of mat- ZE 
ters handled in your houſe, but rather at © 
this time what is fit to be done. F: 
© Wherefore I hope you will follow my ex- 
ample, in eſchewing diſputations, and fall 
to your important buſineſs. You make a 
proteſtation of your affection and zeal to my 
prerogative, grounded upon ſuch good and 
juſt reaſons, that I muſt believe you; but 
I look that you uſe me with the like chari- 
ty, to believe what I have declared more 
than once, ſince your meeting with us, that 
I am as forward as you for the neceſſary pre- 
ſervation of your true liberties. Let us not 
{ſpend ſo much time in this, that may ha- 
zard both my prerogative and your liberties 
to our enemies. | 
© To be ſhort, go on ſpeedily with your 1 
buſineſs, without any more apologies, for 1 
time calls faſt on you, which will neither B 
ſtay for you nor me : Wherefore it is my 
duty to haſten, as knowing the neceſſity of 
it, and yours to give credit to what I ſay, 
as to him that ſits ar the helm. 
© For what concerns your petition, I ſhall 
make anſwer in a convenient time. 
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The commons, as I faid, meant to reap A project „ 
ſome advantage by the five ſublidies, they of the pes 3h 
were willing to grant the king; and this was ink E 5 
a neceſſary condition, which they continually — * 


inſinuated, tho* they avoided uſing that ex- to the king 
preſſion. To this end, they had prepared a by both. 
petition to be preſented to the king in the houſes. | 
name of both houſes, to which they deſired Ri: 
the concurrence of the lords. This petition 

was termed the petition of right, becauſe it 

was pretended not to defire of the king any 

grace or favour, but only the maintenance of 

the liberties of the ſubject ; and, for this rea- 

ſon it was to be ſolemnly preſented to the 

king on his throne, by way of bill, and the 

king was to reply to it in a parliamentary 
manner. A draught of it had beey ſent to the 

lords for their concurrence. The King was a- 
larmed at it. He was deſirous to avoid re- 
ceiving ſuch a petition, which too plainly eſta- 
bliſhed the rights of the people, becauſe he 

ſaw, if he rejected it, he Mou loſe the five 
ſubſidies, the bill not being yet paſſed. On 

the other hand, in granting the contents of 

the petition, he himſelf tied up his hands for 

the future, and confeſſed withal, that the acts 

of authority he had hitherto exerciſed, were 
contrary to law. Into this ſtreight preciſely 

it was that the commons meant to draw him 

by the petition of right; wherefore he omit- 

ted nothing in his power to divert this blow. 

As he had a great influence in the upper houſe, 

he ſo managed, that the lords, by pretending 

to agree with the commons upon the n, 
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Book XIX. 


The Reigri of C 


1628. of the petition, moved the praying his majeſty 
co make the following declarations. | 


Propoſi- 


1. That the good old law called Magna 


tions made © Charta, and the fix ſtatutes, conceived ta 


by the 
lords, 


touching 


the petition : 


of right. 


Ruſmw¾. 


Annals. 


Rejected 
by the 
Commons. 
Ruſhw. 
Annals, 


© be declarations and explanations of that law, 
© do {till ftand in force to all intents and pur- 
poſes. 
« 2. That his majeſty would be pleaſed gra- 
© cionily to declare, that according to Magna 
Charta, and the ſtatutes afore-named, as al- 
* fo according to the moſt antient cuſtoms and 
© laws of this land, every free ſubject of this 
realm hath a fundamental propriety in his 
goods, and a fundamental liberty of his 
© perſon. : 
© 3. That his majeſty would be graciouſly 
© pleaſed to declare, that it is his royal plea- 
ſure to ratify and confirm unto all and every 
© his loyal and faithful ſubjects, all their an- 
tient, ſeveral, juſt liberties, privileges, and 
rights, in as ample and beneficial manner, 
© to all intents and purpoſes, as their anceſtors 
did enjoy the ſame under the beſt of his moſt 
* noble progenitors. | 
4. That his majeſty would be farther plea- 
{ed graciouſly to declare, for the good con- 
tent of his loyal ſubjects, and for the ſecu- 
ring them from ſuture fear, that in all caſes 
within the cognizances of the common law, 


A 


HAR LES I. 


countenanced his pretenſions; but the petiti- 1628. 
on of right was more full and expreſs, and left ww 


but little room for cavils. On the other hand 
the difference was no leſs, between the direct 
and parliamentary reply demanded by the 
commons, and the bare and general declara- 
tions which were not capable of content ing the 
people; ſo, the commons entirely rejected the 
propoſition of the lords. 


I be king not ſucceeding in his deſign, by The kin 
means of the upper-houſe, tried to ſatisty the ſends for 
commons, by making them, of his own ac- both hou- 


cord, the ſame offers the lords had ſeemed © 
only to defire of him. To that purpoſe, ha- 
ving ſent for both houſes to Whitehall, the 
lord-keeper, in his preſence, ſpoke to them in 
the following manner: 8 


My lords, and ye the knights, citizens and 
burgeſſes of the houſe of commons, 


Dy VE cannot but remember the great and The lord 
important affairs, concerning the ſafety keeper's 
both of ſtate and religion, declared firſt from ſpecch to 


c 


c 


his ma jeſty's own mouth, to be the cauſes ® 


jeſty doubts not but it doth ſo with you, 
ſince the danger increateth every day, both 
by effluxion of time, and preparations ot 


c 


majeſty would proceed according to the com- the enemy. 


mon law of this land, and according to the 
laws eſtabliſhed in the kingdom, and in no 
* other manner or wiſe. dn 
© 5. As touching his majeſty's royal prero- 
gative, intrinſical to his ſovereignty, and 
< betruſted him withal from God, Ad commu- 
nem totius populi ſalutem, & non ad de- 
© ftructionem, that his majeſty would reſolve, 
not to uſe or divert the ſame, to the preju- 
dice of any his loyal people in the propriety 
of their goods, or liberty of their perſons ; 


c 

c 

* 

© concerning the liberties of the ſubject, his 
i | 
o 

& 


royal perſon, the common fatety of his peo- 
ple, of the peaceable government of this 
kingdom, his majeſty {hall find juſt cauſe, 
for reaſon of ſtate, to impriſon or reſtrain 
any man's perſon, his majeſty would graci- 
ouſly declare, that within a convenient time 
he ſhall, and will expreſs the cauſe of the 
commitment or reſtraint, either general or 
ſpecial ; and upon a cauſe ſo expreſſed, will 
leave him immediately to be tried according 
to the common juſtice of the kingdom. 

But the commons avoided this ſnare, plain- 
ly perceiving it was only an artifice to evade 
the petition of right, which would become as 
uſeleſs, after theſe declarations. Indeed, there 
was a great difference, as we ſhall ſee pre- 
ſently, between theſe declarations, and what 
was required in the petition. The declarati- 
ons were all expreſſed in general terms, which 
gave the king room to cavil upon the perfor- 
mance of each article, as he had done in the 
affair of the loans, and the impriſonment of 
thoſe that refuſed to comply. In thoſe caſes, 
the king did not pretend to act contrary to 
the laws, but rather thought himſelf authoriſed 


by rhe law ; and the judges of the realm had 
Vor. II. | 
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and in caſe for the ſecurity of his majeſty's 


Let his majeſty doth well weigh, that this 
* expence of time hath been occaſioned by 
* the debate which hath ariſen in both hou- 
© ſes, touching the liberty of the ſubject; in 
* which, as his majeſty takes in good part the 
< purpoſe and intent of the houſes, ſo clea ly 
and frequently profeſſed, that they would 
© not diminiſh or blemith his juſt prerogarive ; 
© ſo he preſumes that ye will all confeſs it a 
© point of extraordinary grace and juſtice in 
* him, to ſuffer it to reſt ſo long in diſpute 
© without interruption ; but now his majeſty 
conſidering the length of time which it hath 
taken, and fearing nothing ſo much as any 
future loſs of that, whereof every hour and 
minute is ſo precious; and foreſeeing that 
* the ordinary way of debate, tho* never ſo 
carefully husbanded, in regard of the form 
© of both houſes, neceſſarily takes more time 
than the affairs of Chriſtendom can permit; 
his majeſty out of great princely care, hath 
© thought of this expedient to ſhorten the bu- 
© fineſs, by declaring the clearneſs of his own 
© heart and intention: And, therefore, hath 
© commanded me to let you know, © That he 
e holdeth the ſtatute of Magna Charta, and 
ce the other {ix ſtatutes inſiſted upon for the 


c ſubjects liberty, to be all in force, and aſ- 


cc ſures you, that he will maintain all his ſub- 
« jects in the juſt freedom of their perſons, 
te and fafety of their eſtates; and that he will 
govern according to the laws and ſtatutes 
« of this realm; and that ye faall find as 
much ſecurity in his majetty's royal word 
and promiſe, as in the ſtrength of any law 
ce ye can make; ſo that hereafter ye ſhall ne- 
cc ver have cauſe to complain” The conclu- 
© fion is, that his majeſty prayeth God, who 

5 G © hath 


Whitehall, 


of the aſſembling of this parliament; the Rios, 
ſenſe whereof, as it doth daily increaſe with Annals. 
his majeſty, ſo it ought to do, and his ma- 
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© hath hirherto bleſſed this kingdom, and put 


) into his heart to come to you this day, to 


The king's 


© make the ſucceſs thereof happy both to 
king and people; and, therefore, he deſires 
that no doubt or diſtruſt may poſſeſs any 
man, but that ye will all proceed unani- 
* moully to the buſineſs.” 

The commons avoided this ſnare, as the 


meſſage to former, and firmly adhered to the petition of 


the com- 
mons. 
Ruſhw. 
Annals. 


Another 
meſſage 
from the 
king. 
Ruſhw. 
Annals, 


right. A few days after ſecretary Coke brings 
them a freſh meſſage from the king, to know 
whether the houſe will reſt on his royal word, 


declared to them by the lord-keeper ; which 
if they do, he aſſures them, it ſhall be royally 


performed. | 

This meſſage occaſioned great debates, be- 
cauſe Coke and the reſt of the court- party 
uſed their utmoſt endeavours, to perſuade the 
houſe to what the king propoſed, that is, to 
lay aſide the petit ion of right, and reſt upon 
his majeſty's promiſe. Sir Thomas Went- 
worth concluded the debate, ſaying, That 
« never houſe of parliament truſted more in 
«© the goodneſs of their king, tor their own 
« private, than the preſent, but we are am- 
c bitious that his majeſty's goodneſs may re- 
« main to poſterity, and we are accountable 


« to a publick truſt; and, therefore, ſecing 


« there hath been a publick violation of the 
ce laws by his miniſters, nothing will ſatisfy 
e him but a publick amends ; and our deſire 
ce to vindicate the ſubjects right by bill, are 
« no more than are laid down in former laws 
« with ſome modeſt proviſion for inſtruction, 
« performance and execution.” This fo well 
agreed with the ſenſe of the houſe, that they 
made it the ſubject of a meſlage to be deli- 
vered by the ſpeaker, to his majeſty. 

Amidſt thoſe deliberations, another meſſage 
was delivered from his majeſty by ſecretary 
Coke, to this effect: That howſoever we 
proceed in this buſineſs we have in hand, 
© which his majeſty will not doubt, bur to be 
© according to our conſtant profeſſion, and ſo 
© as he may have cauſe to give us thanks; 
< yet his reſolution is, that both his royal care, 
and hearty and tender affection towards all 
his loving ſubjects, ſhall appear to the whole 
© kingdom, and all the world, that he will 
© govern us according to the laws and cuſtoms 
© of this realm ; that he will maintain us in 
< the liberties of our perſons, and properties 
© of our goods, ſo as we may enjoy as much 
© happineſs as our forefathers in their beſt 
© times ; and that he will re&ify what hath 
© been, or may be found amiſs amongſt us, 
© ſo that hereatter there may be no juſt cauſe 


A 


© to complain. Wherein, as his majeſty will 


© rank himſelf amongſt the beſt of kings, and 
< thew he hath no intention to invade or im- 
peach our lawful liberties, or right; ſo he 
© will have us to match ourſelves with the beſt 


© ſubjects, not by incroaching upon that ſove- 


© rejgnty or prerogative, which God hath put 
© jnto his hands for our good, but by contain- 


© ing ourſelves within the bounds and laws of 


© our forefathers, without reſtraining them, or 
< enlarging them by new explanations, inter- 
< pretations, expolitions, or additions in any 


* ſort, which, he telleth us, he will not give 
Way unto. | 

That the weight of the affairs of the king- 
dom and Chriſtendom do preſs him more 
and more, and that the time is now grown 
to that point of maturity, that it cannot en- 


a. = 


A 


of parliament mult continue no longer than 
Tueſday come ſeven- night at the fartheſt ; 
in which time his majeity, for his part, will 
be ready to perform what he promiſed ; and 
it the houſe be not as ready to do that is fit 
for themſelves, it ſhall be their own faults. 
And upon affurance of our good diſpatch 
and correſpondence, his majeſty declareth, 
that his royal intention is to have another 
ſeſſion of parliament at Michaelmaſs next, 
for the perfecting of ſuch things as cannot 
now be done. 
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dure long debate or delay; ſo as this ſeſſion 


All this was not able to divert the com- The com: 


mons from their purpoſe of turning the petiti- mons 


on of right into an act of parliament. The ſtand to 


menace of putting an end to the ſeſſion fright- 


their reſo- 
. . lution of 
ened them not, the king having gone too far preſenting 


ro recede. The only point was to know, whe- the petition | 


ther he would grant by bill, what he was of right: 


willing to grant any other way ; and he could 
not break with the parliament on that account, 
without forfeiting entirely the love of his peo- 
ple, and loſing the five ſubſidies. So the com- 
mons would not miſs this opportunity of firm- 
ly eſtabliſhing the rights of the ſubjects. Here 
follows what the ſpeaker ſaid to the king, in 
the name of the commons, having firft thank- 
ed him for his gracious aſſurance, that he 


would govern according to the laws, and told 


him, that the commons greateſt confidence 
was in his goodneſs. 


Ruſhw. 


© -— True it is, they cannot but remem- The 


© ber the publick truſt, tor which they are ac- 
countable to preſent and future times ; and 


ſpeaker's 
ſpeech to 


e King. 


their deſires are, that your majeſty's good- Annals. 


* neſs might, in fruit and memory, be the 
© blefſing and Joy of poſterity. RR 
© They ſay alſo, that of late there hath been 
publick violation of the laws, and the ſub- 
jects liberties, by ſome of your majeſty's 
miniſters, and thence conceive, that no leſs 
than a publick remedy will raiſe the deject- 
ed hearts of your loving ſubjects, to a chear- 
ful ſupply of your majeſty, or make them 
receive content in the proceedings of this 
houſe. 2 
From thoſe conſiderations, they moſt hum- 
© bly beg your majeſty's leave, to lay hold of 
that gracious offer of yours, which gave them 
* aſſurance, that if they thought fit to ſecure 
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themſelves in their rights and liberties, by 
way of bill, or otherwiſe, ſo it might be 
provided with due reſpe& to God's honour, 
and the publick good, you would be graci- 


: 
© ouſly pleaſed to give way unto it. Far from 
c 


their intentions it is, any way to incroach 
< upon your ſovereignty, or prerogative ; nor 
© have they the leaſt thought of ſtretching or 
© enlarging the former laws in any ſort, by a- 
ny new interpretations or additions; the 
© bounds of their deſires extend no farther, 
. of that 
which 


3 
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3 
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than to ſome neceſſary explanation 
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 Ruſhw. 
Annals. 


A meſſage 
from the 
king. 
Ruſhw. 


XIX. 


vhich is truly comprehended within the juſt 
« ſenſe and meaning of thoſe laws, with ſome 
moderate proviſion for execution and per- 


© formance, as in times paſt upon like occa- 
1 


fon hath been uſed. 

The way how to accompliſh theſe their 
humble deſires, is now in ſerious conſidera- 
tion with them, wherein they humbly aſſure 
your majeſty, they will neither loſe time, 
nor ſeek any thing of your majeſty, but that 
they hope may be fit for dutiful and loyal 
ſubjects to ask, and for a gracious and juſt 
king to grant.“ 


A * * * * 
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His majeſty's anſwer was delivered by the 


lord keeper as follows: 


Mr. Speaker, and you gentlemen of the houſe 
of commons, | 

IIS majeſty hath commanded me to tell 

y you, that he expected an anſwer by 


your actions, and not delay by your diſcourſe : 


Ye acknowledge this truft and confidence in 
your proceedings, but his majeſty ſees not 
how you requite him, by your confidence of 
his word and actions; for what need expla- 
nations, if ye doubted not the performance 
of the true meaning? For explanations will 
hazard an incroachment upon his preroga- 
tive. And it may well be ſaid, what need 
a new law to confirm an old, if you repoſe 
confidence in the declaration his majeſty 


made by me to both houſes ? And ourſelves | 


confidence muſt be in his majeſty's grace 
and goodneſs, without which nothing ye can 
frame will be of ſafety, or avail to you: Let, 
to ſhew clearly the ſincerity of his majeſty's 
< intentions, he is content that a bill be drawn 
for a confirmation of Magna Charta, and the 
© other ſix ſtatutes, inſiſted upon for the ſub- 
jects liberties, if ye ſhall chuſe that as the 
beſt way, but ſo as it may be without addi- 
tions, paraphraſes, or explanations. 
Thus if you pleaſe you may be ſecured 
from your needleſs fears, and this parliament 
may have a happy wiſhed for end ; whereas 
by the contrary, if you ſeek to tie your king 
by new, and indeed impoſſible, bonds, you 
ha. be accountable to God and the country 
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jeſty hath given his royal word, that ye ſhall 
have no cauſe to complain hereafter; leſs 
than which hath been enough to reconcile 
great princes, and, therefore, ought much 


more to prevail between a king and his ſub- 
jects. | 
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his majeſty's pleaſure is, that without far- 
ther replies or meſſages, or other unneceſſa- 
ry delays, ye do what ye mean to do ſpee- 
dily, remembering the laſt meſſage that ſe- 
cretary Coke brought you in point of rime ; 
© his majeſty always intending to perform his 
* Promiſe to his power. 

To this anſwer the king preſently after 
adds the following meſſage, brought by ſecre- 
tary Coke, to preſs the houſe to rely on tlie 
king's word notwithſtanding the intimation of 
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his gead-pleaſure for a bill. © That he had 


endeavours to avoid them. 
lire, that his word ſhould be relied on, was a 
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greateſt complaint ; the matter fallen now 
into conſideration, is what way to take, 
whether to rely on his majeſty's word or on 
a bill. It we will conlider the advantage we 
have in taking his majeſty's word, it will be 
of the largeſt extent, and we ſhall chuſe 
that, that hath moſt aſſurance ; an act of par- 


parliament ; but this aſſurance by word, is 
that he will govern us by the laws; the king 
promiſes that, and alſo, that they ſhall be 
ſo executed, that we ſhall enjoy as much 
freedom as ever. This contains many laws; 
and a grant of all good laws nay, it contains 
a confirmation of thoſe very laws, aſſurance, 
which binds the king farther than the law can. 
Firſt, it binds his affection, which is the 
greateſt bond between king and ſubje&t, and 
that binds his judgment alſo ; nay, his ho- 
nour, and that not at home, but abroad ; the 
royal word of a king, is the ground of all 
treaty ; nay, it binds his conſcience. This 
confirmation between both houſes, is in nature 
of a vow ; for my part, I think it is the great- 
eſt advantage to rely on his majeſty's word. 
He farther added, this debate was fitter tobe 
done before the houſe, and net before the 
committee, and that it was a new courſe to 
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This anſwer and meſſage clearly ſhew how Remarks 


liament is by the conſent of the king and 


395 


rather follow others, than begin to enter in- 1628. 
to this buſineſs; loſs of time hath been the wo 


much the king dreaded the petition of right, on the 


which was preparing for him. He juſtly ſup- king's an- 


poſed, it would contain not only the ſubſtance Wer. 


of Magna Charta, and the ſix ſtatutes, but 
alſo explanations which would prevent all ca- 
vils concerning the true meaning of theſe 
laws, which was what he would have avoided 
to approve, for fear of tying up his hands. 
The great charter and the fix ſtatntes had 
long been in force; but that had not pre- 
vented his exacting money from his ſubjects 
by way of loan, and impriſoned ſuch as re- 
fuſed to comply. He was fo far from own- 
ing, he had acted contrary to the laws, that 
he had cauſed his proceedings to be approved 
by the judges of the realm. In offering there- 


fort to confirm Magna Charta by a bill, he 


left things in their preſent ſtate, and the peo- 
ple would have reaped no benefit from the 
new bill. This is what the lord keeper could 
not forbear intimating, when he ſaid, he did 
not ſee any occaſion for a new law to con- 


firm an old. By that he would have inſinuat- 


ed, that the old law was not infringed, and, 
* Laſtly, 1 am commanded. to tell you, that 


therefore, the king was very willing to con- 
firm it, provided there were no additions, 
explanations, and interpretations. -But no- 


thing was more apt to ſhew the commons the 


neceſſity of theſe explanations, than the king's 
His extreme de- 


very ſtrong reaſon to ſecure the liberties of the 
ſubject, by ſomething more binding. II is 
true, indeed, the words of princes are capable 
of reconciling them, when at variance; but 
this ſuppoſes a mutual confidence, without 


which the bare word-cannot beger a perfect 
reconcillation. 
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reconciliation. Now the point was to know, 
whether the king's word might ſafely be ta- 


ken, which the commons did not believe, tho 
they durſt not openly declare it. Beſides, 


their having been told, that the king's promiſe 


ro govern according to law, was a greater ſe- 
curity than the laws themſelves, was a plain 
indication, that the king did not think it 
impraCticable to evade the law. Hence, 
therefore, they drew a freſh argument for 
binding the king by a more expreſs and poſi- 
tive law than thoſe hitherto enacted. 

We may tarther obſerve, that it 1s very 
ſurpriſing, the ſecretary, in the concluſion of 
the meſlage, ſhould reach the commons how 
this matter ought to be debated in the houſe, 
inſinuating, that to go to a committee of the 


whole houſe was a new courſe. For the better 


underſtanding the deſign of this inſinuation, 
the reader muſt know, that before the houſe 
a member cannot ſpeak but once upon the 
ſame point; and having aſſerted his opinion, 


is not allowed to anſwer or reply; but when 


the houſe is turned into a committee, there is 
greater freedom. Every one may argue, an- 
ſwer, reply, as he thinks fit. By this means 


the points in debate are fully cleared, ſo that 


it is eaſy for each to form his opinion upon 


the arguments, anſwers, and replies he has 


heard. It ſeems, therefore, by what the ſe- 
cretary inſinuated to the commons, the king 
feared all explanations that might ariſe from 
this way of debating; but they did not think 
proper to receive his inſtructions, or alter 
their uſual method. The houſe, therefore, was 
turned into a committee, to take into con- 
ſideration, all that could be ſaid for or againſt 
what the king deſired. The general ſenſe of 


the houſe was expreſſed as follows by one 


of the members, with whom the majority 
agreed. | 

c Was it ever known ( ſaid he) that ge- 
neral words were a ſufficient ſatisfaction to 
« particular grievances? Was ever a verbal 
ce declaration of the king, Verbum regni? 


ce 


When grievances be, the parliament is to 


« redreſs them. Did ever parliament rely on 


ce meſlages? They put up petitions of their 
« grievanccs, and the king never anſwered 
ce them. The king's anſwer is very gracious ; 
« but what is the law of the realm? that is 
« the queſtion. I put no diffidence in his 
«© majeſty, the king muſt ſpeak by a record, 
and in particulars, and not in general. 
« Did you ever know the king's meſſage come 
© into a bill of ſubſidies? All ſucceeding 
« kings will ſay, ye mult truſt me as well as 
« ye did my predeceſſors, and truſt my meſ- 
« ſages; but meſlages of love never came 
into a parliament. Let us put up a peti- 
« tion of right; not that I diſtruſt the king, 
ce but that I cannot take his truſt, but in a 
parliamentary way.” | 
As the commons had reſolved, that ſupply 


the pay- and gricvances ſhould go hand in hand, the 


ments of 
the ſubſi- 
dies before 


the bill 


paſſcd. 


Ruſh. 


petition of right was no ſooner ready, but 
they made a tarther progreſes in the affair of 
the ſubſidies, ordering that the two firſt ſhould 


be paid the 10th of July, one more the 12th 


of ENGLAND. 


of October, another the 2orh of December, 1628 
and the laſt the 1ft of March. This was (ay 


done to take trom the king all pretence ot 
complaining, that the affair of ſupply was ne- 
glected; but this did not ſatisty him. He 
wiſhed the ſubſidy- bill to be drawn and paſſed, 
before the petition of right was preſented to 
him, which the commons were tully reſolved 
not to do, being perſuaded, that as ſoon as 
the ſublidy-bill ſhould be paſſed, the parlia- 
ment would be prorogued or diſſolved. So, 
that ſame day, they ſent the petition of right 
to the lords tor their concurrence. Bur bctore 
it was obtained, the commons, ſaw them- 
{elves obliged ro ſuſtain two freſh attacks, 
one from the King, the other from rhe houle 


of lords, where the court-party was very 


ſtrong. 


Tze lords being employed in examining May 12. 
the petition of right, defired a conierrence with Rufhw. 


the commons, where the lord-keeper ſaid, he Annals. 


had propoſed to the houſe ſome alterations in 
the petition, to render it leſs harſh, and more 
agreeable to his majeſty, to the end, what was 
deſired might be the more readily obtained. 


That whiltt the lords were debaring upon the 


commirments, they received a letter trom his 


majeſty, which they deſired to communicate to 
the commons ; aud itwas read to them accord- 


ingly. 


To the right truſty and right well-beloved, 
the lords ſpiritual and temporal, of the 
higher-houle of parliament. 


Carolus Rex, 
- 


# the advancement ot the peace and 


« proſperity of our people, have given leave 
to tree debate upon the higheſt points of 


E being deſirous of nothing more than The king's 
letter to 

the lords, 
communi- 


f 3 cated to 
our prerogative royal, which in the time of the com- 


our predeceſſors, kings and queens of this mons. 


realm, were ever reſtrained as matters that Ruſt: 


« that they would not have diſcuſſed; and in 
other things we have been willing ſo far to 
deſcend to the deſires of our good- ſubjects, 
© as might fully ſatisfy all moderate minds, 
and free them from all juſt fears and jealou- 
ſies, which thoſe meſſages we have hitherto 
« ſent into the commons houſe, will well de- 
« monitrate unto the world; yet we find it 
« {ii]l inſiſted upon, that in no caſe whatſoever, 


« ſhould it never ſo nearly concern matters of 


« ttate or government, we, or our privy- 
council, have no power to commit any man 


without the cauſe ſhewed; whereas it often 


© happens, that ſhould the cauſe be ſhewed 
« the ſervice it{elt would thereby be deſtroyed 


Annals. 


and deteated, and the cauſe alledged muit be 


« ſuch as may be determined by our judges 
« of our courts of Weſtminſter, in a legal and 
ordinary way of juſtice; whereas the cauſes 
© may be ſuch, as thoſe judges have not ca- 
« pacity of judicature, nor rules of law to di- 
rect and guide their judgment in caſes of 


© that tranſcendent nature; which happening 


© ſo often, the very encroaching on that con- 
« ſtant rule of government, for ſo many ages 
.* within this kingdom practiſed, would ſoon 


«© diflolve 
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or rather, diſſembled their vexation at the 


diſſolve the very foundation and frame of our 
monaichy. Wheretore as to our commons, 
we made fair propoſi ions, which might 
equally preſerve the juſt liberty of the ub- 
ject. So, my lords, we have thought good 
ro let you know, that without the overthrow 
of ſovereignty, we cannot ſuffer this power to 
be impeached; notwithitanding, to clear 
our conſcience and juſt intentions, this we 


- publiſh, that it is not in our heart, nor will 


we ever extend our royal power, lent unto 
us from God, beyond the juſt rule of mode- 
ration, in any thing which ſhall be contrary 
to our laws and cuſtoms, wherein the ſafety 
of our people ſhall be our only aim. And 
we do hereby declare our royal pleaſure and 
reſolution to be, which, God willing, we ſhall 
ever conſtantly continue and maintain, that 
neither we nor our privy-council ſhall, or 
will, at any time hereatter, commit, or com- 
mand to priſon, or otherwiſe reſtrain the 
perſon of any, for not lending money to us, 
nor for any juſt cauſe, which in our conſci- 
ence doth not concern the publick good and 
ſafety of us and our people, we will not be 
drawn to pretend any cauſe, wherein our 


judgment and conſcience is not fatisfied 


with ; baſe thoughts, we hope, no man can 
imagine will fall into our royal breaſt ; and 


that in all caſes of this nature, which ſhall - 


hereatter happen, we ſhall, upon the hum- 
ble petition ot the party, or addreſs of our 
judges unto us, readily and really expreſs 
the true cauſe of their commitment or re- 


ſtrainr, ſo ſoon as with conveniency and 


ſafety the ſame is fit to be diſcloſed and ex- 


prefled ; and that in all cauſes criminal, of 


ordinary juriſdiction, our judges ſhall 2 
ceed to the deliverance or bailment of th 

priſoner, according to the known and ordi- 
nary rules of the laws of this land, and ac- 


_ cording to the ſtatutes of Magna Charta, and 


and thoſe other fix ſtatutes inſiſted upon, 
which we do take knowledge, ſtand in full 
force, and which we intend nat to abrogate 
and weaken againſt the true intention there- 
of. This we have thought fit to ſigniſy, 
the rather to ſhorten any long debate upon 
this great queſtion, the ſeaſon of the year 


being ſo far advanced, and our great oc- 


caſions of ſtate, not lending any more days 


tor longer continuance of this ſeſſion of par- 


liament.” 


Given under our 3 55 at our palace at 
Wettminiter, 20 Mali, the fourth year 
of our reign. 


The commons took no notice of this letter, 


king's artifices, who by obſcure and doubt- 


ful expreſſions, and by ſundry reſtrictions, was 


prepailng means to evade his promiſes, at the 
very time he would have them to be received 
as folemn, authentick, and ſatisfactory. This 


may be plainly ſeen, if the terms of this letter 


be careiully conſidered, as well as the king's 
intent in writing it, which was to evade the 


h 


ctition of right, and be left at liberty to uſe 
1s prerogative as he had hitherto done. 
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The ſecond attack the commons had to 1628. 
ſuſtain, came from the lords. They moved. 
at a conference, the adding to the petition of The ee; 
right, a clauſe which would have rendered it che with 
uſeleſs, at leaſt, according to the court's in- a clauſe to 
tention, by whom, very probably, the houſe the petiti- 
of lords was directed. The additional clauſe on of righe: 
was as follows : „ 

« We preſent this our humble petition to The clauſe 
«© your majeſty, with the care not only of 3 
« preſerving our own liberties, but with ; 
« due regard to leave entire that ſovereign 
c power wherewith your majeſty is truſted 
cc for the protection, ſafety, and happineſs of 
«me DRodle.::-.- 

This addition was examined and debated Ruſhw. 
with great exactneſs in the houſe of commons, nals 
and the general opinion was, that it ought to 
be rejected, chiefly for three reaſons. The 
firſt, becauſe of the ambiguity of the word ſove- 
reign power, which the parliaments had 
never uſed in ſpeaking of the king's preroga- 
tives. The ſecond, becauſe this addition was 


in the nature of a ſaving of the king's ſove- 


reignty, which rendered the petition of no 
force. It was alledged, that in the reign of 
Edward I, the parliament having preſented 
the like petition to the king, he would have 
added theſe words, © Saving the king's right and 
« ſovereignty,” but the parliament · would not 
conſent to it, becauſe ſuch ſavings render 
uſeleſs whatever they are annexed to. It was 


faid likewiſe, that for the ſame reaſon the 


king's would never ſuffer the clergy to inſert 
in any of their acts, © Saving the honour of 


God and the church.” The third reaſon 


was, that if this addition was general, and 
had no reference to the petition, there was no 
need of admitting it; but if, on the contrary, 
it did refer to the petition, it evidently ren- 
dered the petition of no effect. 

Ihis clauſe being thus rejected by the com- 


mons, the lords durſt not throw out the peti- 


tion, on account of this addition, which, in 
truth, was not abſolutely neceſſary. So being 


fatisfied with giving the king this teſtimony of 


their affection for his ſervice, they inſiſted no 
longer upon the additional clauſe. Then the 
two houſes reſolved to preſent the petit ion to 
the king, and to pray his majeſty to give his 
anſwer in full parliament, that it might be en- 
rolled and ſerve hereafter for rule to the courts 
of juſtice, as an act of parliament. The 2d 
of June the king came to the parliament to 
give the royal aſſent to the petition of right, 
and ſpoke thus to both houles. 


Gentlemen, | 
J Am come hither to perform my duty. I The king's 
think no man can think it long, ſince 11338 
have not taken ſo many days in anſwering — 8 
the petition, as ye ſpent weeks in framing the periti- 
it; and I am come hither to ſhew you, that on. 
as well in formal things as in eſſential, I deſire 
to give you as much content as in me lies.” 
The lord-keeper added ſomething farther ; Act. Pub: 
but, as there is nothing very material in his Ann. 
ſpeech, I do not think it neceflary to inſert 
it. After he had 1275 ſpeaking, the petiti- 
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The HISTORY Of ENGLAND. 


1628. on was read aloud, being expreſſed in theſe 
Www words : 


To the king's moſt excellent majeſty, 
HUmbhy ſhew unto our ſovereign lord the 
14 king, the lords ſpiritual and temporal, 
and commons in parliament aſſembled, that, 
whereas it is declared and enacted by a ſta- 
tate, made in the time of the raigne of king 
Edward the firſt, commonly called Statutum 
de tallagio non concedendo, that no tallage 
or aide Fould be laid or levied, by the king 
or his heires, in this realme ; without the 
good-will and aſſent of the archbiſhopps, 
biſhopps, earles, barons, knights, burgeſſes, 
and other the freemen of the cominalty of 
this realme: And by authority of parlia- 
ment houlden in the 25th yere of the raigne 
of king Edward the third, it is declared and 
enacted, that from thenceforth noe perſon 
ſhould be compelled to make any loanes to 
the king againſt his will, becauſe ſuch loanes 
were againſt reaſon, and the franchiſe of 
the land ; and by other lawes of this realme 
it is provided, that none ſhould be charged 
by any charge or impoſition, called a bene- 
volence, nor by ſuch like charge, by which 
the ſtatuts before-mentioned ; and other the 
7 lawes and ſtatuts of this realme, your 
ub jedts have inherited this freedom, that they 
ſhould not be compelled to contribute to any 


tax, tallage, aide, or other like charge, not 


ſett by common conſent in parliament. 

© Yet nevertheleſs of late divers commiſſi- 
ons, directed to ſundrie commiſſioners in 
ſeverall counties, with inſtructions, have 
been iſſued, by means whereof your people 
have bene in divers places aſſembled, and 
required to lend certain ſommes of money 
umo your majeſtie, and many of them up- 
on their refuſall ſoe to doe, have had an 
oath adminiſtred unto them, not warrantable 
by the lawes or ſtatuts of this realme, and 
have bene conſtrained to become bound to 
make appearance, and give attendance be- 
fore your privie-councell, and in other pla- 
ces, and others of them have bene therefore 
impriſoned, confined, and ſundrie other 
wayes moleſted and diſquieted: And di- 
vers other charges have been laide and lea- 
vied upon your people in ſeverall counties, 
by lord-lieutenants, deputie-lieutenants, com- 
miſſioners for muſters, juſtices of peace, and 
others, by commaunde or direction from 
your majeſtie, or your privie-councell, againſt 
the lawes and free cuſtomes of the realme. 
And where alſoe by the ſtatute called, 
The greate Charter of the Liberties of Eng- 


land, it is declared and ennacted, that noe 


freeman may be taken or impriſoned, or be 
diſſeized of his frechold or liberties, or his 
free cuſtomes, or be outlawed or exiled, or 
ia any manner deſtroyed, but by the law- 
full judgment of his peeres, or by the lawe 
of the land : 1 

And in the 28th yere of the reigne of king 
Edward the third, it was declared and enack- 


ed by authoritie of parliament, that no man 


© of what eſtate or condition that he be, 
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ſhould be put out of his lands or tenements, 1628. 
nor taken, nor impriſoned, nor diſ-herited ,.. 
nor putt to death, without being brought to 

anſwer by due proceſs of law. 

© Nevertheleſs againſt the tenor of the ſaid 6 
ſtatuts, and other the good lawes and ſtatuts 38 Edu. . 
of your realme, to that end provided, divers 9. 

of your ſubjects have of late bene impri- 42 Edw. z. 
ſoned, without any cauſe ſhewed ; and when 3* _. 
for their deliverance they were brought be- 37 Rich. 3. 
fore your juſtices, by your majeſties wiits 

of Habeas Corpus, there to undergee and 

receive as the court ſhould order, and their 
keepers commaunded to certify the cauſes of 

their detayner ; noe cauſe was certified, but 

that they were detayned by your majeſties 


ſpecial commaund, ſignified by the lords of 


your privie-council, and yett were retorned 
back to ſeverall priſons without being charg- 
ed with any thinge to which they might 
make anſweare according to the law. 

© And whereas of late greate companies of 
ſouldiers and marriners have been diſperſed 
into divers counties of the realme, and the 
inhabitants againſt their wills have beene 
compelled to receive them into their hou- 
ſes, and there to ſuffer them to ſojorne, a- 


gainſt the lawes and cuſtomes of this realme, 


and to the great grievance and vexation of 

the people. | 

© And whereas alſoe by authority of par- 25Edw. 31 
liament in the 25th yere of the raigne of 1 
king Edward III, it is declared and enact-? 3 


ed, that noe man ſhould be fore- judged of 1 Edw. z. 


life or lymbe, againſt the forme ot the great 4. 


charter, and the law of the land, and by the 28 Ed. 3: 


ſaid great charter, and other the lawes and 


ſtatuts of this your realme, no man ought to 


be adjudged to death, but by the lawes eſta- 


bliſhed in this your realme, either by the 
cuſtomes of the ſame realme, or by acts of 
parliament: And whereas noe offender of 
what kind ſoever, is exempted from the pro- 
ceedings to be uſed, and puniſhments to be 


inflicted by the lawes and ſtatuts of this 


your realme; nevertheleſs of late time, di- 
vers commiſſions under your majeſties greate- 
ſeale have iſſued forth, by which certaine 
perſons have been aſſigned and appointed 
commiſſioners, with power and authoritie to 
proceede within the land, according to the 
juſtice of martiall lawe againſt ſuch ſouldiers 
and marriners, or other diſſolute perſons 
joyninge with them, as ſhould commit any 
murder, robbery, felonie, mutiny, or other 
outrage or miſdemeanor whatſoever ; and by 
ſuch ſummarie courſe and order as is agree- 
able to marriall lawe, and as is uſed in ar- 


mies in tyme of war, to proceed to the try- 


all and condemnation of ſuch offenders, and 
them to cauſe to be executed and putt to 
death according to the lawe-marriall. 

© By pretext whereof, ſome of your maje- 
ſties ſubjects have bene by ſome of the ſaid 
commiſſioners put to death, when and where, 
it by the lawes and ſtatuts of the land they 
had deſerved 'death, by the fame lawes and 
ſtatuts alſoe they might, and by noe other 
ought, to have been jadged and — g 

| be 
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XX. he Reign of CHARLES I. 399 


And alſoe fimdrie grievous offendors by 
colour thereof, clayming an exemption, have 
eſcaped the puniſhments due to them by the 
lawes and ſtatuts of this your realme, by 
reaſon that divers of your officers and mini- 
ſters of juſtice have unjuſtly refuſed, or for- 
borne to proceed againſt ſuch offenders ac- 
cording to the ſame lawes and ſtatuts, upon 
pretence that the ſaid offenders were puniſh- 


rity of ſuch commiſſions as aforeſaid ; which 
commiſſions, and all others of like nature, 
are wholely and directlie contrary to the ſaid 
lawes and ſtatuts of this your realm. 

© 'They doe, therefore, humbly pray your 
molt excellent majeſtic, that noe man here- 
after be compelled to make or yeilde any 
guifte, loane, benevolence, tax, or ſuch like 
charge, without common conſent by act of 
parliament ; and that none be called to make 
anſweare, or take ſuch oath, or to give at- 
tendance, or be confyned, or otherwiſe mo- 
leſted or diſquieted concerning the ſame, or 
for refuſall thereof: And that noe freeman, 


be impriſoned or detayned: And that your 
majeſtie would be pleaſed to remove the ſaid 
ſouldiers and marriners, and that your peo- 
ple may not be ſo burthened in the tyme to 
come: And that the aforeſaid commiſſions 
for proceedinge by martiall law, may be 


„ 


noe commiſſions of like nature may iſſue 
forth to any perſon or perſons whatſoever, 


of them, any of your majeſties ſubjects be 
deſtroyed or putt to death, contrary to the 
lawes and franchiſe of the land. 

All which they moſt humbly pray of your 
© moſt excellent majeſtie, as their rights and 
© liberties, accordinge to the lawes and ſtatuts 
© of this realme: And that your majeſtie 
© would alſoe vouchſafe to declare, that the 
© awardes, doeings, and proceedings, to the 
« prejudice of your people in any of the pre- 
© mifles, ſhall not be drawne hereafter into 
* conſequence or example: And that your 
c 
Cc 


V 


majeſtie would be alſo graciouſly pleaſed, 
for the further comfort and ſafetie of your 
people, to declare your royal will and plea- 


ſure, that in the things aforeſaid, all your 


officers and miniſters ſhall ſerve you, accord- 

ing to the lawes and ſtatuts of this realme, 

as they tender the honour of your majeſtic, 

and the proſperity of this kingdom. 

The king, as hath been ſeen, had uſed all 
poſſible endeavours to hinder this petition from 
being preſented, and to fatisfy the commons 
with general promiſes, which properly bound 
him to nothing, and did not deftroy his ſyſ- 
tem of government; ſo, tho' he feigned to 
come to the parliament on purpoſe to paſs the 
peticion of right, and give a ſatisfactory an- 
ſwer, he purſued, however, his plan, and 
ſhewed by his anſwer, how much he dreaded 
to promiſe. Here follows his anſwer, wherein 
may be eafily perceived the fame general 
promiſes, and the ſame teſtrictions as in what 
he had offered already. 


able only by martiall lawe, and by autho- 


a %. a .% -&_ ͤ or 


in any ſuch manner as is before- mentioned, 


revoaked and annulled ; and that hereafter, 


to be executed as aforeſaid, leaſt by colour 


5 ö 1 1628. 
The king's anſwer to the petition of rights. Www 


T HE king willeth that right be done ac- The king's 
cording to the. laws and cuſtoms of the anſwer. 
realm; and that the ſtatutes be put in due Rufhw. 
execution, that his ſubjects may have no 
cauſe to complain of any wrong or oppret- 
ſions, contrary to their juſt rights and li- 
| berties, to the preſervation whereof; he holds 
himſelf in hin! paged as well obliged, as of 
his prerogative. 3 
It would be needleſs to make any remarks Remarks 
on this anſwer, ſince the king's intention ap- pero 
pears ſo very plainly. Ir ſuffices only to ob- ; 
ſerve, the king had endeavoured to content 
the parliament with general promiſes, and the 
commons not thinking that ſufficient, had in- 
ſiſted upon the petition of right, where ſeve- 
ral particular caſes were ſpecified. Now the 
king inſtead of giving the parliament the ſa- 
tisfaction they deſired, kept in his anſwer to 
his general promiſes, without touching upon 
any of the particular caſes ſpecified in the 
petition. X | 
The commons not being ſatisfied with the The com- 
king's anſwer, made no haſte to finiſh the af- mons are 


fair of ſupply. On the contrary, they defired not fart 


a conference with the lords, where the point * 18 


of commitments was thoroughly diſcuſled. Annals. 
The thing in queſtion was, the power aflum- 
ed by the king to impriſon the ſubjects, with- 
out declaring the cauſe, which the king had 
not leflened by his anſwer, tho? it was one of 
the chief motives of the petition of right. 
Wherefore the commons willing to thew the 
king their diſſatisfaction, inſtead of proceeding 
with the ſubſidy- bill, returned to the conſide- 
ration of grievances. On this occaſion, and 
at the inſtance of the commons, the lords 
paſſed upon Dr. Manwaring, the ſentence I 
have mentioned in another place. | 

The king ſeeing the commons otherways 
employed than in the buſineſs of ſubſidies, 
ſent them the following meſſage by their own 
ſpeaker. 


rt 


© That his majeſty having, upon the peti- A meſſage 
tion exhibited by both houſes, given an an- from the 
{wer full of juſtice and grace, for which we e 0 
and our poſterity have juſt cauſe to bleſs his mne 
majeſty, it is now time to grow to a conclu- wherein 
ſion of the ſeſſion; and, therefore, his ma je- he notifies 
ſty thinks fit to let you know, that as he bis deſign 
doth reſolve to abide by that anſwer, with- % endins 


a that ſeſſi- 
out farther change or alteration, ſo he will on. 


Cc 

« 

c 

c 

o 

c 

c 

* royally and really perform unto you what Ruſhw: 

* he hath thereby promiſed : And farther, 

* that he reſolves to end this ſeſſion upon 

© Wedneſday the 11th of this month; and 

© therefore wiſheth, that the houſe will ſe- 

* riouſly attend thoſe buſineſſes which may 

* beſt bring the ſeſſion to a happy concluſion, 

without entertaining new matters, and ſo 

husband the time, that his majeſty may with 

© the more comfort bring us ſpeedily together 

again: At which time, if there be any far- 

© 'ther grievances not contained or expreſſed in 

the petition, they may be more maturely 

conſidered, than the time will now * 
is 


409 


1628, 


the duke of Buckingham had done them ill 


Bucking- offices with the king. This was mentioned 


ham 1s 


complained 


of in the 
houſe. 


Another 
meſſage 
from the 


king to the 
cc 
commons, 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


This meilage made the commons believe, 


in the houſe, and Sir John Elliot ſtanding up, 
and beginning to ſpeak in ſuch manner that 
it was thought he was going to fall upon the 
favourite and miniſtry, the ſpeaker ſtarted 
from the chair and faid, © There is a com- 
4 mand laid upon me, that I muſt command 
« you not to proceed.” Whereupon Elliot 


fat down; but others more bold propoſed to 


go and ſhew their danger to the lords, and 
then carry their complaints together to the 
king. Some of the court-party ſaying, that 
the ſpeech lately ſpoken by Sir John Elliot 
had given offence to his majeſty, the houſe 
declared : © That every member is free from 
4 any undutitul ſpeech, from the beginning 
ce of the parliament to that day; and ordered, 
« that the houſe be turned into a committee, 
ce to conſider what is fit to be done for the 
« ſafety of the kingdom; and that no man 
ce go out upon pain of going to the tower.” 
Bur Sir John Finch, the ſpeaker, deſiring leave 
to go ont, obtained it, and immediately in- 
formed the king of what was paſſing in the 
houſe. In his abſence it was debated, and 
going to be voted by a majority, to make a 
remonſtrance to the king, wherein it ſhould 
be ſaid that the duke of Buckingham was the 
chief cauſe of all the miſeries of the kingdom; 
but before the debate was ended, the ſpeaker 
returned with a meſſage from the king, com- 
manding the houſe to adjourn till next day, 


and all committees to ceaſe in the mean time. 


The lords received the ſame order. On the 


morrow the ſpeaker brings the following meſ- 


ſage from the king. 
« Whereas his majeſty underſtanding, that 


« ye did conceive his latt meſlage to reſtrain 


c you in your juſt privileges, to complain of 
any of his miniſters ; theſe are to declare 


ſent by the © his intentions, that he had no meaning of 


ſpcakcr, 
Annals, 


emarks 
on this 


meſſage. 


c baring you from what hath been your right, 
ec but only to avoid all ſcandals on his coun- 
« cil and actions paſt, and that his miniſters 
* might not be, nor himſelf, under their 
« names, taxed for their counſel under his 
* majeſty, and that no ſuch particulars ſhould 
« be taken in hand, as would ask a longer 
« time of conſideration than what he hath 
« prefixed, and {till refolves to hold, that ſo 
« for this time all Chriſtendom might take 
© notice of a ſweet parting between him and 
« his people; which if it fall out, his majeſty 
cc will not be. long from another meeting, 
« when ſuch (if there be any) at their leiſure 
© and convenience may be conſidered.” 
It may have been hitherto obſerved, in 
king Charles's whole conduct, that he was ſo 
firm in his principles concerning government, 
that he could not reſolve to recede from any 
thing, or if he ſeemed to make any conceſſion, 
he immediately rendercd it uſeleſs by ſome 
reftriction, "This may be ſeen in his anſwer 
to the petition of right, but ſtill more parti- 
cularly in this latt meſſage to the commons. 
He would not (as he ſaid) bar them from the 
privilege to complain of his miniſters, but 


right; ro which the lords conſented. 


would not have them caſt any blame on their 


counſels ; that is, pro =y ſpeaking, he would Www 


not have them attacked, or, at moſt, would 
only ſuffer them, to be proſecuted for private 
offences which they might be guilty of, like 
all the reſt of rhe {bie&s, but not tor ſtate- 
affairs, as miniſters and counſellors. The com 
mons not being more ſatisfied with this meſ- 
ſage than the former, the houſe was again 
turned into a committee, and conſidered of 


1628. 


{ome more heads to be inſerted in the remon- 


ſtrance, particularly the king's deſign to bring 


into the nation foreign forces. This complaint 


was grounded upon a diſcovery the houſe had 
made ot a privy- ſeal, expreſſed in theſe words. 


CHARLES by the grace of God, &c. 


« To the treaſurer, and under-treaſurer for The king's 


our exchequer for the time being, greeting: 
We do hereby will and command you, out 


« cauſe to be paid unto Philip Burlemack of 
London, merchant, the ſum of 30,000 J. 
<< to be paid by him over by bill of exchange 
into the Low-Countries, and Germany, 
<« unto our truſty and well-beloved Sir Wil- 
* liam Balfour, knight, and John Dolbier, Eſq; 
or either of them, for levying and providing 
certain numbers of horſes, with arms for 
horſe and foot, to be brought over into this 
kingdom for our ſervice, viz. &c. 
At the ſame time the commons ſent a meſ- 
ſage to the lords, to deſire their concurrence 
in an humble petition to the king, that a 
clear and ſatisfactory anſwer be given by his 
majeſty in full parliament to the =" of 

he 
king knew then, it was not poſſible for him 
to avoid giving ſuch an anſwer as the parlia- 
ment defired, and, therefore, reſolved at laſt 
to do it with a good grace, otherwiſe he faw 
plainly the affair of ſupply would be for ever 
delayed; ſo coming 
7th' of June, both houſes preſented the fol- 
lowing petition to him: | 


c M AY it pleaſe your moſt excellent ma- 
jeſty, the lords ſpiritual and temporal, 
and commons in parliament aſſembled, ta- 
king in conſideration, that the good intelli- 
© gence between your majeſty and your peo- 
© ple doth much depend upon your majeſty's 
* anſwer upon their petition of right formerly 
© preſented ; with unanimous conſent do now 
become moſt humble ſuitors unto your ma- 
« jelty, that you would be pleaſed to give a 
clear and ſatisfactory anſ er thereunto in 
full parliament.” | 
To which the king replied. © The anſwer 
I have already given you was made with ſo 
good deliberation, and approved by rhe 
judgments of ſo many wiſe men, that I could 
not have imagined but it ſhould have given 
you full ſatisfaction ; but to avoid all ambi- 


there is no doubleneſs in my meaning, I am 
willing to pleaſure you as well in words as in 
ſubſtance ; read your petition, and you ſhall 

have 


5 

0 

c 
© guous interpretations, and to ſhew you 
« 

* 

c 


order to 


bring fo- 
0 n : g og forces 
ot our treaſury, remaining in the receipt of into the 


our ſaid exchequer, forthwith to pay, or kingdom. 


Annals. 


Ruſhw. 


to the parliament the 


The peti- 
tion of both 
houſes. 
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1628. © have an anſwer that Iam ſure will pleaſe you. 
Here the petition was read, and this an- 
Satisfacto- ſwer was returned: © Soit droit fait comme 


2 e « jl eſt deſire. C. R.“ ; : 
dition. fe. Then faid his majeſty, © This I am ſure is 


The king's © full, yet no more than I granted you in my 


— on © firſt anſwer, for the meaning of that was to 


at occa e confirm your liberties, knowing, according 


© to your own proteſtations, that you neither 
mean nor can hurt my prerogative. And I 
aſſure you my maxim is, that the people's 
liberties ſtrengthen the king's prerogative, 
and the king's prerogative is to defend the 
people's liberties. | 
© You ſee how ready I have ſhewed myſelf 


Ruſhw. 


N 


- 


done my part ; wherefore if this parliament 


La} 


* 


I am free from it. 

The com- The commons being fatisfied upon this 

mons exa- point, began ſeriouſly to proceed with the 

mine other hill of ſubſidies, but in ſuch a manner, how- 

Annals ever, that they made the conſideration of 

grievances go hand in hand with it, knowing, 
as ſoon as the money-bill was paſled, the king 
would put an end to the ſeſſion. They be- 
gan, therefore, with examining a commiſſion, 


whereby the King had authoriſed and required 


a certain number of lords and gentlemen to 
conſider of the beſt and ſpeedieſt means for 
raiſing money upon the people by way of 
impoſition or otherwiſe. This commiſſion had 
been granted after the ſummons to the parlia- 
ment, but before the meeting. Probably; the 
king fearing he ſhould be obliged to diſſolve 
this parliament for the ſame reaſons he had 


diſſolved the former, was willing to be ſecured 


beforehand of means to raiſe money in caſe the 
- parliament refuſed to grant a ſupply. Be this 
as it will, the commons, after a conference 
with the lords, voted that the commiſſion 
ſhould be inſerted in the remonſtrance they 
were to preſent to the king. 
Then they entered upon the examination 
of Buckingham's conduct, examination by no 
houſe 2- means favourable to the duke. He was char- 
gainſt Buc- * g c h ; h 
kingham, ged with being the cauſe of all the evils to the 
Laud, and kingdom, of the loſſes at ſea, of the decay of 
Neile. trade, of the diſaſters to the armies, and of coun- 
RuſhW- tenancing Arminianiſm and Popery. Upon this 
article, it was obſerved, that the duke's mo- 
ther was a Papiſt, and had a great influence 


Reſolves 
of the 


over the king, and that Dr. Montague, who 
was oe 

court to him with great diligence, In ſhort, 
the houſe came to this reſolution, © that the 
cc exceſſive power of the duke of Buckingham 
is the cauſe of the evils and dangers to the 
ce king and kingdom, and that this be added 
to the remonſtrance; and a few days at- 
ter voted © that Dr. Neile, biſhop of Win- 
© cheſter, and Dr. Laud, biſhop ot Bath and 
* Wells, be named to be thoſe about the 
king, who are ſuſpected to be Arminians.” 
As this remonſtrance clearly and diſtinctly diſ- 
covers the occaſions of the commons complaint 


againſt the government, I think it neceſſary 
to inſert it. 


| Vor. IT, 


Anna's. 


to ſatisfy your demands, ſo that I have 
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have not a happy concluſion, the fin is yours, 


over her ſon, who had himſelf an abſolute ſway 


a zealous Arminian, made his 
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The Reign of CHARLES I. 


Moſt dread ſovereign, 


S with humble thankfulneſs we, your du- — 
tiful commons now aſſembled in parlia- Ihe com- 


ment, do acknowledge the great comfort which 


molt neceſſary duty, being called by your 
majeſty, to conſult and adviſe of the great 
and urgent affairs of this church and com- 
mon- wealth, finding them at this time in 
apparent danger ot ruin and deſtruction, 
faithifully and dutifully to inform your ma- 
jeſty thereof, and with bleeding hearts and 
bended knees, to crave your ſpeedy redreſs 
therein, as to your own wiſdom (unto which 
we moſt humbly ſubmit ourſelves and our 
deſires) ſhall ſeem moſt meet and conveni- 
ent. What the multitude and potency of 
your majeſty's enemies are abroad; what be 
their malicious and ambitious ends; and how 
vigilant and conſtantly induſtrious they are in 
purſuing the ſame, is well known to your ma- 
jeſty; together with the dangers threatened 
thereby to your ſacred perſon and your king- 
doms, and the calamities which have already 
fallen and do daily increaſe upon your friends 
and allies, of which we are well aſſured your 
majeſty is moſt ſenſible, and will accordingly, 
in your great wiſdom, and with the graveſt 
and moit mature council, according to the 
exigency of the times and occaſions, provide 
to prevent and help the ſame. 
* To which end we moſt humbly intreat 
your majeſty, firſt, and eſpecially, to caſt 
our eyes upon the miſerable condition of 
this your own kingdom, of late ſo ſtrangely 
weakened and dejected, that unleſs, through 
your majeſty's moſt gracious wiſdom, good- 
neſs, and juſtice, it be ſpecdily raiſed to a 
better condition, it is in no little danger to 
become a ſudden prey to the enemies there- 
of; and of the moſt happy and flouriſhing, 
to be the moſt miſerable and contempcible 
nation in the world. In the diſcoveries of 
which dangers, miſchiets, and inconvenien- 
cles lying upon us, we do freely pro: eſt, that 
it is far from our thoughts to lay the leaſt 
aſperſion upon your ſacred perſon, or the 
leaſt ſcandal upon your government ; for we 
do in all ſincerity of our hearts, not only for 
ourſelves, but in the name of all the com- 
mons of the realm, (whom we repreſent) 
aſcribe as much duty, as a molt loyal and 
aftectionate people can do unto the beſt 
king, (for ſo ye are, and ſo have been plea- 
{ed abundantly to expreſs yourſelf this pre- 
ſent parliament, by your majeſty's clear and 
ſatisfactory anſwer to our petition ot right; 
for which, both ourſelves and our poſterity 
ſhall bleſs God for you, and ever preſerve 
a thanktal memory tor your great goodneſs 
and juſtice therein; ) and we do verily be- 
lieve, that all, or moſt of theſe things, which 
we {hall now preſent unto your majeſty, are 
either unknown ynto you, or elſe by ſome of 
your majeſty's miniſters offered under ſuch 
ſpecious pretences, as may hide their own ill 
intentions, and ill conſequences of them 
from your majeſty : But we aflure ourſelves, 

"8 A according 


f 2 . monſtrance 
we have in your majeſty's pious aud gract- to the king. 


ous diſpoſition, fo we think it a meer and Annals. 
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In confidence, therefore, of your majeſty's 


The HISTORY Of ENGLAND. 


according to the good example of your ma- 
jeſty's predeceſſors, nothing can make your 
majeſty, ( being a wiſe and judicious prince, 
and above all things defirous of the welfare 
of your people) more in love with parlia- 
ments than this, which is one of the princi- 
pal ends of calling them, that therein your 
majeſty may be truly informed of the ſtate 
of all the ſeveral parts of your kingdom, and 


how your officers and miniſters do behave | 


themſelves in the truſt repoſed in them by 
your majeſty, which is ſcarce able to be 
made known unto you but in parliament, 


as was declared by your bleſſed father, when 


he was pleaſed to put the commons in par- 
liament aſſembled, in mind,. That it would 
be the greateſt unfaithfulneſs and breach of 
duty to his majeſty, and of the truſt com- 
mitted to them hy the country that could 
be, if in ſetting forth the grievances of the 
people, and the condition of all the parts 
of this kingdom from whence they come, 
they did not deal clearly with him, with- 
out ſparing any, how near and dear ſoever 
they were unto him, if they were hurttul 
or dangerous to the common-wealth.” “ 


gracious acceptation in a matter of ſo high 
importance, and in faithful diſcharge of our 
duties; we do firſt of all moſt humbly be- 
ſeech your majeſty to take notice, that how- 
ſoever we know your majeſty, doth with 


your ſoul abhor, that any ſuch thing ſhould 


be imagined or attempted; yet there is a 
general fear conceived in your people, of 
ſecret working and combination, ro intro- 
duce into their kingdom, innovation, and 
change of our holy religion, more precious 
unto us than our lives, and whatever this 
world can afford. And our fears and jea- 
louſies herein are not merely conjectural, 
but ariſing out of ſuch certain and viſible 


effects, as may demonſtrate a true and real 


© cauſe ; for notwithſtanding the many good 


= 


« 


and wholeſome laws, and the proviſions 


made to prevent the increaſe of Popery 
within this kingdom; and notwitſtanding 
your majeſty's molt gracious and fatisfactory 
auſwer to the petition of both houſes in that 
behalt, preſented to your majeſty at Oxtord, 
we find there hath followed no good exe- 
cution nor effect, but on the contrary, (at 


which your majeſty out of the quick ſenſe of 


your own religious heart, cannot bur be in 
the higheſt meaſure diſpleaſed ) thoſe of that 
religion do find extraordinary favours and 
reſpect in court from perſons of great quali- 
ty and power, whom they continually reſort 
unto, and in particular to the counteſs of 


Buckingham, who herſelf openly profeſſing 


that religion, is a known favourer and ſup- 

orter ot them that do the ſame; which we 
well hoped, upon your majeſty's anſwer to 
the aſoreſaid petition at Oxtord, ſhould not 
have been permitted, nor that any of your 
majeſty's ſubjects of that religion juſtly to 
be ſuſpected, ſhould be entertained in the 
ſervice at your majeſty, or your royal con- 
ſort the queen, Some likewiſe of that reli- 


A 


gion have had honours, offices, and places 162 
of command and authority lately conterred Www 


upon them. But that which ſtriketh the 
3 terror into the hearts of your loyal 
ubjects concerning this, is, that letters of 
ſtay ot legal proceedings againſt them have 
been procured from your majeſty, (by what 
indirect means we know not ; ) and com- 
miſſions under the great Seal, granted and 
executed for compoſition to be made with 
Popith recuſants, with inhibitions, and re- 
ſtraint, both to the eccleſiaſtical and tempo- 
ral courts, and officers to intermeddle with 
them; which is conceived to amount to no 
leſs than a toleration, odious to God, full of 
diſhonour, and extreme diſprofit to your 
majeſty, of extreme ſcandal and grief to 
your good people, and of apparent danger 


to the preſent ſtare of your majeſty, and of 


this kingdom ; their numbers, power, and 
inſolency, daily increaſing in all parts of 
your kingdom, and eſpecially about Lon- 


don, and the ſuburbs thereof, where ex 


ceeding many families do make their abode 
publickly, frequent maſs at Denmark-houſe, 
and other places; and by their often meet- 
ings and conferences, have opportunities 


of combining their counſels and ſtrength to- 


gether, and to the hazard of your majeſty's 
ſafcty and the ſtate, and moſt eſpecially in 
theſe doubtful and calamitous times. And 
as our fears concerning change or ſubverſion 
of religion, is grounded upon the daily in- 
creaſe of Papiſts, the open and profeſt enemies 
thereof, tor the reaſons formerly mentioned 
ſo are the hearts of your good ſubjects no leſs 
perplexed, when with ſorrow they behold a 


daily growth and ſpreading of the faction 


of the Arminians, that being, as your ma- 
jeſty well knows, but a cunning way to 


bring in Popery, and the profeſſors of thoſe 


opinions, the common diſturbers of the Pro- 


te ſtant churches, and incendiaries in thoſe 
ſtates, wherein they have gotten any head, 


being Proteſtants in ſhew, but Jeſuits in opi- 


nion; which cauſed your royal father, with ſo 


much pious wiſdom, and ardent zeal, to en- 
deavour the ſuppreſſing of them, as well at 
home, as in the neighbouring countries. And 
your gracious majeſty, imitating his moſt 
worthy example, hath openly, and by your 
proclamation, declared your miſlike of thoſe 
perſons, and of their opinions; who, notwith- 
ſtanding, are much favoured and advanced, 
not wanting friends even of the clergy, near 
to your majeſty ; namely, Dr. Neile, biſhop 
of Wincheſter, and Dr. Laud, biſhop of 
Path and Wells, who are juſtly ſuſpc&cd to 
be unſound in their opinions that way. And 
it being now generally held the way to pre- 
ferment and promotion in the church, many 
ſcholars do bend the courſe of their ſtudies 
to maintain thoſe errors; their books and 
opinions are ſuffered to be printed and pub- 
liſhed ; and on the other ſide, the imprin- 
ting of ſuch as are written againſt them, and 
in detence of the orthodox church, are hin- 
dercd and prohibited ; and (which is a 


boldneſs almoſt incredible) this reſtraint of 


orthodox 


8. 
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The Reign of CHARLES I. 
orthodox books, is made under colour of 
your majeſty's formerly mentioned procla- 


403 
the diſpleaſure of almighty God, always 1628. 
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mation, the intent and meaning whereof, 


* 


Lg) 


we know, was quite contrary. And farther, 
to increaſe our feats Kay innovation 


of religion, we find, that there hath been no 


{mall labouring to remove that which is the 


moſt powerful means to ſtrengthen and en- 


creaſe our own religion, and to oppoſe both 
thoſe, which is the diligent teaching and in- 
ſtruction of the people in the true knowledge 
and worſhip of almighty God. And, there- 
tore, means hath been ſought ont to de- 
preſs and diſcountenance pious, and pain- 
tul, and orthodox preachers ; and how con- 
formable ſoever, and peaceable in their diſ- 

oſition and carriage they be, yet the pre- 
erment of ſuch is oppoſed, and inſtead of 
being encouraged, they are moleſted with 
vexatious courſes and purſuits, and hardly 
permitted to lecture. And in thoſe places 


where are no conſtant preaching miniſters, 


whereby many of your good people (whoſe 
ſouls, in this caſe, we beſeech your majeſty 
to commiſerate) are kept in ignorance, and 
are apt to be eaſily ſeduced to error and ſu- 
perſtition. It doth not a little alſo increaſe 
our dangers and fears this way, to under- 
ſtand the miſerable condition of your king- 
dom of Ireland, where, without controul, 
the Popith religion is openly nn, and 
practiſed in every part thereof, Popiſh juriſ- 
diction being there generally exerciſed and 


avowed, monaſteries, nunneries, and other 


ſuperſtitious houſes newly erected, re-edi- 
fied, and repleniſhed with men and women 
of ſeveral orders, and in a plentiful manner 
maintained at Dublin, and moſt of the great 
towns, and divers other places of the king- 
dom; which of what ill-conſequence it may 
prove, if not ſeaſonably repreſſed, we leave 
to your majeſty's wiſdom to judge: But 
moſt humbly beſeech you, (as we aſſure our- 
ſelves you will) to lay the ſerious conſidera- 


tion thereof to your royal and pious heart, 


and that ſome ſpeedy courſe may be taken 
for redreſs therein. 

And if now to all theſe your majeſty will 
be pleaſed to add the conſideration of the 
circumſtances of time, wherein theſe courſes, 
rending to the deſtruction of true religion, 
within theſe your kingdoms, have been ta- 
ken here, even then when the ſame is with 


open force and violence proſecuted in other 


countries, and all the retormed churches in 
Chriſtendom, either depreſſed, or miſerably 
diſtreſſed: We do humbly appeal unto your 
majeſty's princely judgment, whether there 
be not juſt ground of fear, that there is 
ſome ſecret and ftrong co-operating here 
with the enemies of our religion abroad, 
for the utter extirpation thereof? And whe- 
ther, if thoſe courſcs be not ſpeedily redreſſ- 
ed, and the profeſſion of true religion more 
encouraged, we can expect any other but 
miſcry and ruin ſpeedily to fall upon us? 
Eſpecially, if beſides the viſible and appa- 
rent dangers wherewith we are compatled 
about, you would be pleaſed to remember 
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bent againſt the * of his holy religion 


the ſtrokes of whoſe divine juſtice we have 
already felt, and do ſtill feel with ſmart and 
ſorrow in great meaſure, | 

© And beſides this fear of innovation in re- 
ligion, we do in like faithful diſcharge of 
our duties, moſt humbly declare to your 
majeſty, that the hearts ot your people are 
full of fear of innovation and change of go- 
vernment, and accordingly poſſeſſed with ex- 
treme grief and ſorrow ; yet in this point, 
by your majefty's late anſwer to our petition 
of right tonching our liberties, much com- 
forted, and raiſed again out of that ſadneſs 
and diſcontent, which they generally had 
conceived throughout the whole kingdom, 
for the undue courſes which were the laſt 
year taken for raiſing of monies by loans, 
than which (whatever your majeſty harh 
been informed to the contrary) there were 
never any monies demanded nor paid with 
greater grief, and general dillike of all 
your faithful ſubjects; tho' many, partly 
out of fear, partly out of other reſpects, 
(yet moſt unwillingly) were drawn to yield 
to what was required. = 

* The billeting of ſoldiers did much aug- 
ment both their fears and grief, wherein 
likewiſe they find much comfort upon your 
gracious anſwer to our petition of right, and 
to that we preſented to your majeſty con- 
cerning this particular, Yer we molt hum- 


bly beſeech your majeſty, that we may in- 


form you, that the ſtill continuance and late 
re-intorcing of thoſe ſoldiers, the conditions 
of their perſons, (many of them not being 


natives of this kingdom, nor of the ſame, 


but of an oppoſite religion) the placing them 
upon the ſea-coaſt, where making head a- 
mongſt themſelves, they may unite with 
the Popiſh party at home, if occaſion ſerve, 
and join with an invading enemy to do ex- 
treme miſchief ; and that they are not yet 


diſmiſſed, both ftill miniſter cauſe of jealouſy 


in your loving ſubjects; for that the ſol- 

diers cannot be continued without exceeding 

an danger of the peace and ſafety of your 
ingdom. . 

* The report of the ſtrange and dangerous 

purpoſe of bringing in German horſe, and 

riders, would have turned our doubts into 


deſpair, and our fears into a certainty of 


contuſion, had not your majeſty's gracious 
meſſage (for which we humbly give you 
thanks) comforted us by the afſurance of 
your royal word, that they neither are, nor 


were intended by your majeſty for any ſer- 


vice in England, but that they were deſigu- 
ed for ſome other foreign employment. Fer | 
the ſight of the privy-ſeal, by which, it 
ſeemeth, they were to be levied; the great 
ſum of money, which, upon examinations, 
we found to be paid for that purpoſe, gave 
us juſt cauſe of fear, that much about the 
fame time there was a commiſſion under the 
great- ſeal granted unto the lords, and o- 
thers of the privy-council, to conſider of 
other ways for railing of monies, ſo parti- 

« cularly 
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pernicious to moſt ſtates, where they 
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cularly by impoſitions, gave us juſt cauſe to 
ſuſpect, that whatſoever was your majeſty's 
gracious intention, yet there wanted not 
thoſe, that under ſome colourable pretence, 


might ſecretly by this, as by other ways, 
contrive to change the frame both of reli- 


gion and government, and thereby under- 
mine the ſafety of your majeſty and your 
kingdoms. 

* Theſe men could not be ignorant, that the 
bringing in of ſtrangers tor aid, hath been 
have 
been admitted, but to England fatal. We 
do bleſs God that hath given your majeſty 
a wiſe underſtanding heart ro diſcern of thoſe 
courſes, and that ſuch power produceth no- 
thing but weakneſs and calamity. And we 
beſeech your majeſty to pardon the vehe- 
mency of our expreſſion, it in the loyal and 
zealous affections we bear to your majeſty 
and your ſervice, we are bold to declare to 
your majeſty and the whole world, that we 
hold it far beneath the heart of any free 
Engliſhman to think, that this victorious na- 
tion ſhould now ſtand in need of German 
8 to defend their now king and king- 

om. 

But when we conſider the courſe formerly 
mentioned, and theſe things tending to an 
apparent change of government, the often 
breaches of parliament, whereby your ma- 
jeſty hath been deprived of the faithful coun- 
ſel, and free aids of your people, by taking 


of tunnage and poundage, without grant 


thereof by act of parliament, ever fince the 
beginning of your majeſty's reign to this pre- 
ſent, the ſtanding commiſſion granted to the 


duke of Buckingham to be general of an ar- 


my in the land in the time of peace, the 


diſcharging of fairhful and ſufficient officers 


and minitters, ſome from judicial places, 
and others from the offices and authorities 
which they formerly held in the common- 
wealth; we cannot but at the ſight of ſuch 


an apparent deſolation as muſt neceſlarily 


follow theſe courſes, out of the depth of 
ſorrow, lift up our cries to heaven for help, 
and next, under God, apply ourſelves unto 
your ſacred majeſty, who, it you could hear 
ſo many thouſands ſpeaking os rt do 
jointly implore ſpeedy help and reforma- 
tion. 

And if your majeſty would be pleaſed to 
take a farther view of the preſent ſtate of 
your realm, we do humbly pray you to con- 
ſider, whether the miſerable diſaſters and 
ill- ſucceſs that hath accompanied all your 
late deſigns and actions, particularly thoſe 


of Cales, and the iſle of Rhee, and the laſt 


expedition to Rochel, have not extremely 
walted that ſtock of honour that was left 
unto this kingdom, ſometimes terrible to 
all other nations, and now declining to con- 
tempt beneath the meaneſt. 

© Together with our honours, we there loſt 
thoſe (and that not a few) who had they 
lived, we might have ſome better hope of 
recovering it again ; our valiant and expert 
colonels, captains and commanders, and ma- 
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ny thouſand common ſoldiers and mariners; 1628. 
tho* we have ſome cauſe to think, that your 


majeſty is not as yet rightly informed there- 
of; and that of 6 or 7000 of your ſubjects 
loſt at the iſle of Rhee, your majeſty re- 
ceived information but of a few hundreds. 
And this diſhonour and loſs hath been pur- 
chaſed with the conſumption of above a 
million of treaſure. 
Many of the forts are exceeding weak and 
decayed, and want both men and munition. 
And here we cannot but with grief conſider 
and complain of a ſtrange improvidence, (we 
think your majeſty will rather call it treache- 
ry) that your ſtore of powder, which by or- 
der of your privy-council, dated the 10th of 
December, 1626, ſhould be conſtantly 300 
laſt, beſides a continual ſupply of 20 lait a 
month tor ordinary expences, and were now 
ro- 
portion, is at this time in the tower 6. 
preſent warrants being ſerved) but nine laſts 
and 48 pounds in all; which we tremble to 
think of. And that, notwithſtanding the 
extreme ſcarcity of powder, great quantities 
have been permitted to be ſold out of your 


majeſty's ſtore to particular perſons for pri- 
vate gain; whereof we have ſeen a certifi- 


cate, fix laſt ſold ſithence the 14th of Ja- 
nuary laſt, and your majeſty's ſtore being 
unfurniſhed of powder, which by a contract 
made with Mr. Evelyn, by advice of your 
lords in parliament, ought to be ſupplicd 
monthly with 20 laſt, at the rate of three 
pounds 10 ſhillings and 10 pence a barrel; 
your majeſty hath been forced to pay above 
ſeven pounds a bairel for powder, to be 
brought in from beyond ſeas; for which 


purpoſe, 12400 pounds was impreſſed to 


Mr. Burlemack the laſt year, and that pow- 
der not fo good as that by contract your ma- 
jeity ſhould have by one third-part ; all 
which are moſt fearful and dangerous abuſes. 
But what the poverty, weakneſs, and miſe- 
ry of our kingdom is now grown unto by 
decay of trade, and deſtruction, and loſs of 
ſhips and mariners, within theſe three years, 

we are almoſt afraid to declare: And could 
we by any other means have been ſure, that 
your majeſty ſhould any other way have had 
a true information thereof, we ſhould have 
been doubtful to have made our weaknels 
and extremity of misfortune in this kind to 
appear; but the importunate and moſt piti- 
tul complaints from all parts of the kingdom 
near adjoining to the ſea in this kind, would 
rend, as we think, the ſtonieſt heart in the 
world with ſorrow; and the ſenſe we have 
of the miſerable condition your Kingdom is 
in by reaſon thercot, eſpecially, for that we 
ſee no poſſible means (being now ſhortly 
to end this ſeſſion) how to help the ſame, 
adds ſuch a weight of grief unto our fad 
thoughts, as we have not words to expreſs 
i; Bur tor your majelty's more exact infor- 
mation therein, we beſeech you be pleaſed 
to peruſe the kalendar of particulars, which 


with the remonſtrance, we moſt humbly pre- 


ſent unto your majeſty. 
FE, | One 
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© One reaſon, amongſt many, of this decay 
of trade, and loſs of ſhips and mariners is, 
the not guarding of the narrow ſeas, the re- 
galiry whereof your majeſty hath now in 
2 manner wholly loſt, being that wherein a 
principal part of the honour and ſafety of 
this kingdom heretofore conſiſted; and now 
having abſolutely neglected it, the town of 
Dunkirk doth ſo continually rob and ſpoil 
your ſubjects, that we can aſſure your ma- 
jeſty (if ſome preſent and effectual remedy 
be not forthwith provided) the whole trade 
ot this kingdom, the ſhipping, mariners, and 
all belonging thereunto, will be utterly loft 
and conſumed. 'The principal cauſe of which 
evils and dangers we concelve to be the ex- 
ceſſive power of the duke of Buckingham, 
and the abuſe of that power: And we hum- 
bly ſubmit unto your majeſty's excellent wiſ- 


dom, whether it be ſafe for yourſelf, or your re- The com- 
kingdoms, that ſo great power as reſts ſented to the king, the commons ſent the ſub- mons pre- 
in him by ſea and land, ſhould be in the ſidy- bill to rhe lords for their concurrence. Pate 2 
hands of any one ſubject whatſoever. Soon after the king acquaints them by meſ- eee 
And as ir is not ſafe, ſo ſure we are, it ſage, that he meant to end the ſeſſion the 26th upon tun- 
cannot be for your ſervice, it being impoſ- of June; whereupon the commons began to nage and 
ſible for one man to manage ſo many and prepare a particular remonſtrance of the undue poundage. 
weighty affairs of the kingdom as he hach taking ot tunnage and poundage. This was Ruſnw. 


undertaken, beſides the ordinary duties of 
thoſe offices which he holds, ſome of which 
well performed, would require the time and 
induſtry of the ableſt men both of counſel 
and action, that your whole kingdom will 
afford, eſpecially in theſe times of common 
danger. | 
© And our humble deſire is farther, that 
your moſt excellent majeſty will be pleaſed 
to take into your moſt princely conſiderati- 
on, whether, in reſpect the ſaid duke hath 
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jeity and your kingdoms to continue him, 
either in his great offices, or in his place 
of nearneſs and counſel about your facred 
perſon. ; 

And this in all humility, aiming at no- 
thing but the honour of almighty God, and 
the maintenance of his true religion, the 
fatery and happineſs of your moſt excellent 
majetty, and the preſervation and proſperi- 
ty of this church and common-wealth ; we 
have endeavoured with faithful hearts and 
intentions, and in diſcharge of the duty we 
owe to your majeſty and our country, to 
give your majeſty a true repreſentat ion of 
our preſent danger, and preſſing calamities, 
which we humbly beſeech your majeſty gra- 
cioully to accept, and to take the ſame to 
heart, accounting the ſatety and proſperity 


ſo abuſed his power, it be ſate for your ma- 
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ve daily pray, and that your fame and ne- 1628. 


ver-dying glory may be continued to all 
© ſucceeding generations. | 
This remonſtrance, delivered by the ſpeaker, 
(who much deſired to be excuſed) made no 
great impreſſion upon the king; tho' it did 
upon the pecple. All the facts therein alled- 
ged were known and indiſputable truths. As 
to the right, the people readily believed, the 
king and his miniſters meant to eſtabliſh a 
deſpotick power, becauſe a)l their proceedings 
plainly ſhewed it; but they could not believe 


thar che parliament had purpoſely tormed a 


project to rob the king of his prerogarives. 
They were the more confirmed 1n this opini- 
on, as after the diſſolution of this very parlia- 


ment, the king, in the reaſons he gave tor the 


diſſolution, complained not of the remon- 
{trance. 


The ſame day the remonſtrance was pre- 


an antient impoſt upon merchants goods ex- 
ported and imported, which the parliament 
uſually granted to the kings, to enable them 


WY Yo 


to guard the ſeas and protect the trade. This 
impoſt had long been granted to every king, 


and it happened ſometimes, that after the 


death of a king, his ſucceſſor had continued to 
levy it, till the parliament had given it by an 


act. As in the reign of Charles I, the court 
was much guided by precedents favourable to 


the prerogative- royal, and as they took. ad- 
vantage ot ſuch precedents, as if they had been 
ſo many laws, it happened that ſince king 
James's death, Charles had levied tunnage 
and poundage, without deſiring an act of par- 
liament for that purpoſe, under colour that 
ſome of his predeceſſors had practiſed it ſome 


time till an act was paſſed. This is what the 


commons found tault with, maintaining, rhe 
right was a pure grant of the people, and 
conſequently the king had not power to levy 
it without the conſent of parliament; and the 
more as the ſeas had never been well guard- 


ed, nor the trade leſs protected than in the 


firſt years of this reign. To maintain, there- 
tore, the people's rights, and hinder the crown 
from uſurping by degrees the impoſt of tun- 


nage and poundage, as a right independent of 


the parliament, the commons prepared a re- 
monſtrance to the king upon that ſubject. 


of your people, your greateſt happineſs, and 
their love, your richeſt treaſure. A ruetul 
and lamentable ſpectacle we confeſs it muſt 
needs be, to behold thole ruins in ſo fair an 
houſe, ſo many diſeaſes, and almoſt every 
one of them deadly, in ſo ſtrong and well- 
tempered a body as this kingdom lately 


Whilit the remonſtrance was drawing, the The king 
king acquainted the lords, that the commiſſi- tells both 
on for finding means to raiſe money, was but png 
a warrant of advice, agreeable ro the time wr pa 
and occaſions ; but that now having received raiſiag 
a token of his people's love, by the ſubſidy- money is 
bill ready to be paſſed, the commiſhon was cancelled, 


was. Bur yet we will not doubt, but that 
God hath reſerved this honour for your ma- 
jcity, to reſtote the ſafety and happineſs 
0 thereof, as a work worthy ſo excellent a 
prince, for whoſe long life and true felicity 
Vor. II. 
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become uſeleſs, and, therefore, he had com- 
manded it to be cancelled. As it he had 


Maid, in caſe the parliament had not granted 
a ſupply, he ſhould have found ways to raiſe 
money. As - his ſaying the commiſſion 
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but a warrant of advice, it is ſtrange that in 
ſpcaking to men of ſenſe, ſuch wretched excuſes 
ſnould be uſed, The day following, the com- 
wons were informed alſo, that the commiſſion 
was cancelled. As the affair of tunnage and 
poundage made a great noiſe, it is neceſſary to 
inſert the commons remonſtrance on that ſubject. 


Moſt gracious ſovereign, 

2 OUR majeſty's moſt loyal and dutiful 

ſubjects, the commons in this preſent 
« parliament aſſembled, being in nothing more 
© careful, than of the honour and proſperity 
of your majeſty, and the kingdom, which 
© they know do much depend upon that hap- 
© py union and relation between your majeſty 
* and your people, do with much forrow ap- 


© prehend, that by reaſon of the uncertainty of 


their continuance together, the unexpected 
© interruptions which have been cait upon 
them, and the ſhortneſs of time in which 
your majeſty hath determined to end this 
« ſeffion, they cannot bring to maturity and 
perfection, divers buſineſſes of weight, which 
they have taken into their conſideration and 
© reſolution, as moſt important for the com- 


mon good: Amongſt other things, they have 


© taken into eſpecial care the preparing of a 
© bill, for the granting of your majeſty ſuch a 
© ſubſidy of tunnage and poundage, as might 
* uphold your profit and revenue in as ample 
© a manner as their juſt care and reſpect 
© of trade (wherein not only the prolpe- 
* rity, bur even the lite of the Kingdom 


« doth conſiſt) would permit; but being a 


work which will require much time and pre- 
* paration by conference with your majeity's 
* officers, and with the merchants, not only 

of London, but of other remote parts, they 


© find it not poſſible to be accompliſhed at 
c 


this time: Wherefore conſidering it will be 

much more prejudicial to the right of the 
ſubject, if your majeſty ſhould continue to 
© receive the ſame without, authority of law, 
© after the determination of a ſeſſion, than it 
© there had been a receſs by adjournment on- 
< Iy,in which-caſe; that intended grant would 
have related to the firſt day ot the patlia- 
ment; and aſſuring themſelves, that your 
© majeſty is reſolved to obſerve that your roy- 
© al anſwer, which you have lately made to 
© the petition of right of both houſes of par- 
liament: Yet doubting leſt your majeſty 
may be miſinformed concerning this parti- 
* cular caſe, as if you might continue to take 
© thoſe ſubſidies of tunnage and poundage, 
: : 
8 


and other impoſitions upon merchants, with- 


out breaking that anſwer, they are forced 
by that duty which they owe to your ma- 
* jeſty, and to thoſe whom they repreſent, to 
declare, That there ought not any impo- 
«« fſition to be laidupon the goods of merchants, 
« exported or imported, without common con- 
<« ſent by act of parliament ; which is the right 
cc and inheritance of your ſubjects, founded not 
« only upon the moſt antient and original con- 
« ſtitution of this kingdom, but often confirm- 
ce ed and declared in divers ſtatute-laws. 

And for the better waniicftation there- 


O 
c 
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of, may it pleaſe your majeſty to under- 1628, 
© ſtand, that although your royal predecefiors, wh 


the kings of this realm, have often had ſuch 
ſubſidies and impoſitions granted unto them 
upon divers occaſions, eſpecially for the 
guarding ot the ſeas and the ſafeguard of mer- 
chants: Yet the ſubjects have been ever carc- 
tulrouſe ſuch cautions and limications in thoſe 
grants, as might prevent any claim to be made, 
that ſuch ſubſidies do proceed from duty, and 
not from the tree-gitt of the ſubjects. And that 
they have heretotore uſed to limit a time in 
ſuch grants, and for the moſt part bur ſhort, 
as for a ycar or two, and if it continued 
longer, they have ſometimes directed a cer- 
tata {pace of ceſſation or intermiſſion, tha: 
ſo the right of the ſubject might be more 
evident. At other timcs it hath been grant- 
ed upon occaſion of war, for a certain num- 
ber of years, with proviſo, that if the war 
were ended in the main time, then the grant 


ſhuold ceale; and of courſe it hath been 


ſequeſtred into the hands of ſome ſubjects, 
to be employed for the guarding of the 
ſeas. And it is acknowledged by the ordi- 
nary anſwers of your majeſty's predeceſſors, 
in their aſſent to the bills ot ſubſidies of tun- 
nage and poundage, that it is of the nature of 
other ſubſidiès, proceeding fi om the good will 
ot the ſubject; Very few of your predeceſſors 
had it for lite, until the reign of Henry VII, 
who was fo far from conceiving he had any 
right thereunto, that although he granted 
commiſſions for collecting certain duties 


and cuſtoms due by law, yet he made no 


commiſſions for receiving the ſubſidy of tun- 


nage and poundage, until the ſame vas 
granted unto him in parliament. Since his 


time all the kings and queens of this 


realm have had the like grants for liſe, by 
the free love and good-will of the ſubjects. 
And whenſocver the people have been griev- 


ed, by laying any impolitions, or other 
charges upon their goods and merchandiſes 


without authority of law ( which hath been 
very ſeldom) yer upon complaint in parlia- 


men*, they have forthwith relieved ; faving 


in the time of your royal father, who, hav- 
ing through ill counſel, raiſed the rates and 
charges upon merchandiſes to that height at 
which they now are, yet he was pleaſed fo 
tar forth to yield to the complaint ot his peo- 
ple, as to offer, that it the value of thoſe 
impolitions which he had ſet might be made 
good unto him, he would bind himſelf and 
his heirs by act of parliament, never to lay 
any other: Which offer, the commons at 
that time, in regard of the great burden, 


did not think fit to yield unto. Nevertheleſs 


your loyal commons in this pailiament, out 
of their eſpecial zeal to your ſervice, and 
eſpecial regard of your preſſing occaſions, 
have taken into their conſideration, ſo to 
frame a grant of ſubſidy. of tunnage or 
poundage to your majeſty, that both you 
might have been the better enabled for the 
. of your realm, and your ſubjects, 
by being ſecure from all undue charges, be 
the more encouraged chearfully to proceed 
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ih thei; courſe of trade; by the increaſe 


* 
* 


© whereof, your majeſty's profit, and likewiſe 
the ſtiength of the kingdom, would be very 
much augmented. 5 

© Bur not being now able to accompliſh- 
his their deſire, there is no courſe leſt unto 
* them, without mani eſt breach of their duty, 
both to your majeſty and their country, ſave 
only to make this humble declaration, that 
the receiving of tunnage and poundage, and 
* orner impoſitions, not granted by parliament, 
is a breach of the fundamental liberties of this 


kingdom, and contrary to your majeſty's 


royal anſwer to the ſaid petition of right. 
And therefore they do moſt humbly beſeech 
pour majeſty to forbear any farther receiving 
ot the ſame; and not to take it in ill part from 
thoſe ot your majeſty's loving ſubjects, who 
hall refuſe to make payment of any ſuch 
charges, without warrant of law demanded. 

And as by this forbearance, your moſt ex- 
* cellent majeſty ſhall maniteſt unto the world 
your royal jultice 1n the obſervation of your 
* laws; ſo they doubt not but hereafter, at the 
time appointed for their coming again, they 
* thall have occaſion to expreſs their great deſire 
to advance your majeſty's honour and profit. 

The king being informedof the contents ot 


this remonſtrance, on the 26th of June, ſent 


for the ſpeaker, who returned ſome time 
after to the houſe, whilſt the remonſtrance 
was reading. He was no ſooner come, but 
the king, who was now at the houſe of lords, 
for the commons, and thus ſpoke to both houſes. 


Fade. þ IT may ſeem ſtrange that I come ſo ſud- 
both hoy. © Aenly to end this ſeſſion; before I give my 
ſes con- © aſſent to the bills, I will tell you the cauſe, 
cerning © tho” I mutt avow, that I owe the account of 
tunnage © my actions to God alone. It is known to 

"oy dun © every one, that a while ago the houſe of 
Rnſhy, © commons gave me a remonſtrance, how ac- 


* ceptable every man may judge; and for the 


merit of it, I will not call that in queſtion, 
= 


for I am ſure no wiſe man can juttify ir. 
* Now ſince Jam truly informed, that a 


© ſecond remonſtrance, is preparing for me to 


* take away the profit of my tunnage and 
poundage, one of the chief maintenances of my 
* crown, by alledging, I have given away my 
right thereto by my anſwer to your petition : 

* This is ſo prejudicial unto me, that I am 
© forced to end this ſeſſion ſome tew hours be- 
* fore I meant, being not willing to receive 
* any more remonſtrances, to which I muſt 
gixe a hatſh anſwer. And ſince I fee, that 
* even the houſe of commons begins already to 
make falſe conſtructions of har I grant- 
ed in your petition, leſt it be worſe inter- 
preted in the country, I will now make a de- 
claration concerning the true intent thereol. 
* The proſeſſion of both houſes in the time 
of hammering this petition, was no way to 
trench upon my prerogative, ſay ing, they 
bad neither intention or power to hurt it. 
Therefore, it muſt needs be conceived, that 
I have granted no new, but only confirmed 
© the anticnt liberties of my ſubjects. Yer to 


© ſthew 


the common conſent of the people. 


the clearneſs of my intentions, that 1 without their conſent. 
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* thing I have promiſed you, I do here de 


© clare myſelf, that thoſe things which have 
© been done whereby many have had ſome 
© cauſe to expect the liberties of the ſubjects 
© to be trenched upon, which, indeed, was 
« the firſt and true ground of the petition, 
© ſhall not hereafter be drawi into example 
for your prejudice, and from time to time, 
in the word of a king, ye ſhall not have the 
© like cauſe to complain. Bur as for tunnage 
© and poundage, it is a thing I cannot want, 
and was never intended by you to ask, nor 
© meant by me J am ſure, to grant. 

* To conclude, I command you all that 
© are here, to take notice of what I have 
© ſpoken at this time, to be rhe true intent 
and meaning of what I granted you in your 
« petition ; but eſpecially you, my lords the 
« jadges, for to you only, under me, belongs 
the interpretation of laws ; for none of the 
houſes of parliament, either joint or ſepa- 
rate, (what new doctrine ſoever may be raiſ- 
ed) have any power either to make or dc- 
Clare a law without my conſent.” 


AQ. 
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Alter this ſpeech, the ſubſidy- bill was paſſ- Subſidy- 


ſent, and the parliament was prorogued to the 
20th of October. | 
The king's ſpeech to the parliament before 


ed, the lords having already given their con- * is 1 
ed, an 


the parlia- 
ment pro- 
rogued. 


the prorogation, was ſo dark, that it was Remark 


hard to conceive upon what grounds he com- 
plained of the remonitrance the commons had 
prepared. He ſeems to have conſidered tun- 
nage and poundage as a right annexed to his 
prerogative royal. Orherwiſe, there was no 
need to obſerve, that both houſes, whilit they 
were preparing the pctition of right, had de- 
clared, they meant not to encroach upon his 


. prerogative, This argument, on ſuppoſition 


of that principle, wouid have been unanſwer- 
able, and the reſt very ſuperfluous. But as 
the king knew he could never prove this 
right to belong ro him independently of the 
parliament, he proceeded to other arguments, 
the weaknels whereof is evident. He {aid 
the two houſes by their petition of right, did 
not. intend to take from him tunnage and 
poundage, from whence he interred, that ſince 
they had no ſuch particular view, he could 
not with juſtice be deſired to deſiſt from it. 
But firſt, tho? the petition of right contained 
ſome particular articles, theſe articles did not 
exclude whatever was implied in the general 
article, founded upon the antient ſtatutes: 
5 That no tax, tallage, loan, benevolence, or 


other charge ought to be levied by the king, 
„ without the conſent of parliament.” Now 


tunnage and poundage being of this nature, it 
neceflarily followed, that it was included in 


the gcneral article, or elſe, it was to be pro- 


ved to belong to the crown, independently of 
In the 


ſecond place, the two honſes had no intention 
to deprive him of tunnage and poundage in 
particular, becauſe they deſigned ro grant it 
by an act. He could not, therefore, conclude 
from thence, that he had a right to Jevy it 
He alledged as ano- 

ther 


on the 
king's 
ſpeech, 
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1528, ther argument, that he never meant to grant 
them this article, making his anſwer to depend 

upon his intention. But his anſwer, * Soit fair 
e comme il eſt deſire,” manifeſtly referred to the 
contents of the petition, and not to the king's 
intention in granting it. His third argument 
was taken from tunnage and poundage being 
one of the beſt revenues of the crown, and his 
chief ſupport. This was an excellent argu- 
ment to demonſtrate to the parliament the ne- 
ceſſity of granting him this right, and to in- 
duce him to continue the ſeſſion tili the act 
was paſſed ; but he conld not thence inter, 
that he had power to levy it agaiuſt the par- 
liament's will, eſpecially as it was in his breaſt 
to have it in a legal way. Moreover, he con- 
tinually inculcated, that his anſwer depended 
upon his intention, directly contrary to the 
clear and expreſs terms of the anſwer itſelt, 
which could refer only to the petition. Laſtly, 
in taking from the houſes the power of de- 
claring what was or what was not, law, he 
aſcribed it ſolely to the judges who were un- 
der him; that is to ſay, as he could make or 
unmake the judges as he pleaſed, he put him- 
ſelf properly in poſſeſſion of this ſame power, 
independently of the two houſes. This inten- 
tion appeared but too plainly afterwards. 
This ſeſſion was worth to the king five ſub- 
ſidies, a very conſiderable aid, with which the 
parliament purchaſed the king's anſwer to the 
petition of right, that is, the confirmation ot 
the laws, which till then had paſſed for incon- 
teſtable. On the other ſide, the king thought 
he had no leſs dearly bought the five ſubſidies 
by his condeſcenſion to tie up his hands, in 
giving his conſent to the perition of right, 
_ Contrary to his own principles, and the pro- 
jects he had formed with reſpect to govern- 
ment. But he afterwards ſhewed, that in 
granting the petition of right, he had only 
amuſed the parliament, ſince he never regu- 
lated his conduct by what was contained in 
the petition. Preſently after the prorogation 
of the parliament, the king publithed ſeveral 
Man war- Proclamations. The firit was to ſuppreſs 
ing's ſer- Dr. Manwaring's ſermons, entitled, Religion 
mons ſup- and Allegiance. But this ſuppieſſion conſiſted 
PT e only in an order to fuch as had any copies of 
E theſe ſermons, to deliver them to the ſecretary 
Annals. of ſtate, or ſome other magiſtrate. The 
Act Pub. ſcquel will ſhew whether the court was deſi- 
rous this order ſhould be punctually executed. 
But the king's appearing publick not to ap- 
prove of theſe ſermons, was ſufficient to ſatisty 
the people. | 
ot her By another proclamation, Richard Smith, 
againſt the titular biſhop of Chalcedon, was ordered to be 
eme g apprehended, with all other prieſts and Jcſuits 
Act. Pub, that had taken orders by authority from the 
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mitted to the caſtle of Wisbich. Some jeſuits 
having been taken and ſent ro Newgate, the 
king ordered, that if they were found guilty, 
they ſhould be carried to the ſame caſtle of 
Wisbich in the Ifle of Ely. "Theſe were all 
the proceedings of the court againſt the 
Papitts. y Ts 
But on the other hand, the King took a 


ſce of Rome, and after conviction to be com- 
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courſe which gave a much worſe opinion of his 1628, 
own, or his minitter's zeal for religion. Firtt, ww 
he appointed commiſſioners to compound with Commiſſi- 
recuſants. Secondly, Sir Richard Weſton, a Sets do 
known Papiſt, was made lord treaſurer, and 
afterwards carl of Portland. Thirdly, Dr. ſants. 
Laud, who was conſidered as head of the Ar- 
min1ans, in the judgment of the houſe of 
commons, was tranſlated from Path and 
Wells, to the biſhoprick of London. Fourthly, 
Dr. Montague, who had given ſo great offence 
by his book, entitled, Appeal to Cæſar, was 
prowoted to the ſee of Chicheſter. . 

The town of Rochel being at this time Bucking- 
cloſely beſieged by the king of France, the ham is 
king had prepared a fleet to relieve ir, and pagers 


. Felton. 
the duke of Buckingham, who was to have . 


the command, was now at Portſmouth; but Clarendon. 


when he was going to imbarque, he was Annals. 
ſtabbed to the heart with a knife, and imme- 
diately died. The aſſaſſin was one John Felton, 
a lieutenant, who owned, that atter the de- 
claration of the commons againlt the duke, 
he had looked upon him as an enemy to his 
country, and been thereby induced to commit 
the deed, It appeared by his tryal, that he 
had no complice, and was led to this wicked 
action by an exceſs of zeal. The king being 
then at Sir Daniel Norton's near Port{mourh, 
ſeemed extremely concerned for the duke's 
death, and to give him, even after his death, 
contiuual marks of his affection, his creatures 


remained in the ſame favour and poſts they 


had enjoyed in the life-time of their pro- 


tector. 


In the interim, as the relief of Rochel could The fleet 
not be delayed any longer, the king ſent away debarts, 
the fleet deſigned for that purpoſe; but car- — love 
dinal Richelicu had uſed fo great diligence, Rochel. 


that the barricado he was making to hinder Ruſhw. 


the approach of the Engliſh ſhips, was finiſhed, 


ſo that the fleet was forced to return without 
effetting any thing, after having ſcen Roche! 
taken, | | 

The meeting of the parliament appointed The par- 
to be the 2oth of October, was by proclama- lament is 
tion prorogued to the 1oth of January. In _ F 
this interval, certain caſes happened which a Hue 
ſupplied the parliament with a freſh occaſion of Ja- 
ot complaint, and in the end cauſed cheir diſ- nuary. 
ſolurion. Tho' the remonitrance concerning 
tunnage and poundage was not p:efented to 
the king, it, was, however, publick, and 
ſufficient to ſhew the people what was the 
ſenſe of the houſe of commons. Upon this 
foundation three merchants among others, re- 
fuſed ro pay this duty to the king. Rolls, one 
of the three, merchant of London, and mem- 
ber of the houſe of commons, having refuſed 
It, as contrary to law, the cuſtomers {ciſed his 
goods, and upon his alledging the authority 
of parliament, one of the officers inſolentiy 
told him, * It all the parliament were in you, 
« we would take your goods.” Chambers and 
Vaſlal, the other two merchants of London, 
the firſt of whom was alderman, were con- 
demned to pay tunnage and poundage by the 
barons of the exchequer, who ordered their 
goods to be detained. 


The 


compound 
with recu- 
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1628-9. The pailiament meeting the roth of Ja- 
WAL mary 1628-9, Rolls's affair was immediately 
The par- laid before the houſe, and referred to a com- 
_ mictee. Whilſt the committee were in de- 
The king bate, the king ſent a meſſage to the houſe, 
ſends for willing them to deſiſt till next day in the after- 
both hou- noon, at which time he would ſpeak with 
ſes. them at Whitchall. The lords having alſo 

| received orders to be preſent, the king made 


the following ſpeech to both houſes. 


The king's c HE. care I have to remove all obſtacles 

8 that may hinder the good correſpon- 

A dency between me and this parliament, is 

and © the cauſe I have called you together at 

poundage. this time, the particular occaſion being a 
umnw. 


c 
complaint made in the lower houſe. And 
© for you, my lords, I am glad to take this, 
© and all other occaſions, whereby you may 
clearly underſtand both my words and ac- 
© tions, for as you are neareſt in degree, ſo 
you are the fitteſt witneſſes unto kings. 
The complaint I ſpeak of is, for ſtaying 
men's goods that deny tunnage and pound- 
age; this may have an eaſy and ſhort con- 
cluſion, if my words and actions be rightly 
underſtood; for by paſſing the bill, as my 
anceſtors have had it, my by-palſt actions 
will be included, and my future proceedings 
authoriſed, which certainly would not have 
been ſtuck on, if men had not imagined that 
I had taken theſe duties as appertaining to 
my hereditary prerogative, in which they 
are much deceived, for it ever was and {till 1s 
my meaning, by the gift of my people to 
enjoy it, and my intention in my ſpeech at 
the ending of the laſt ſeſſion concerning this 
point, was not to challenge tunnage and 
poundage as of right, but de bene eſſe, ſhew- 
ing you the neceſſity, not the right by which 
I was to take it, until you had granted it to 
me, aſſuring myſelf, according to your gene- 
ral profeſſions, you wanted time, not will to 
give it me. 5 
© Wherefore now having opportunity, I 
expect that without loſs of time you make 
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a bill, put an end to all the queſtions ariſing 
from this ſubject; eſpecially ſince I have 


in this buſineſs : To conclude, let us not be 
zealous one of the other's actions; for if I 
had been eaſily moved at every occaſion, the 
order you made on Wedneſday laſt might 
have made me ſtartle, there being ſome ſhew to 
to ſuſpect that you had given yourſelves the 
liberty ro be the inquiſitors after com- 
plaints (the words of your order being ſome- 
what too largely penned) but looking into 
your actions, I find you only hear com- 
plainers, not ſeeking complaints; for I am 
certain you neither pretend, nor deſire the 
liberty to be inquiſitors of mens actions be- 
fore particular complaint be made. 

* This I have ſpoken to ſhew you how ſlow 
I am to believe harſhly of your proceedings, 
likewiſe to aſſure you, that the houſes reſo- 
lations, not particular mens ſpecches, ſhall 
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good your profeſſions, and ſo by paſſing of 


cleared the only ſcruple that can trouble you 


make me judge well or ill, not doubting, 
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but according to my example, you will be 1628-9. 
deaf to ill reports concerning me, till my Www 
* words and actions ſpeak for themſelves, that 

* ſo this ſeſſion beginning with confidence one 
towards another, it may end with a perfect 

© good underſtanding between us: Which 

© God grant.” 


Some days after the king ſent a meſſage to The com- 
the commons, that the bill of tunnage and ger orf 
poundage might be ſpeedily taken into conſi- matters of 
deration, and no time loſt ; but the commons religion, 
not thinking the king had power to preſcribe notwith- 
the time to them, fel] upon matters of reli- ind 
gion, particularly with regard to Arminianiſm; 5. en. 
and finding that Laud, Montague, and Man- to go upon 
waring had been preſerred ſince the laſt ſeſſion, tunnage 
ſeveral members made great complaints. Tho' and p 
the king preſſed them again by meſſage to NN 
proceed with the bill for tunnage and pound- | 
age, they pretended that religion ought to 
have the precedency of all other affairs. 
Wherefore they began to inquire how the 
execution of the laws againſt Papiſts came to 
ceaſe, and whence it was that Papiſts were em- 
ployed and countenanced, and new ceremo- 
nies continually introduced, eſpecially at Dur- 
ham, by Dr. Coſins, as angels, ſaints, cruci- 
fixes, altars, candles on Candlemaſs- day, and 
laſtly, from whence proceeded the increaſe of 
Arminianiſm. = 

This inquiry was interrupted by a freſh The king 
meſſage from the king, requiring them to forbis the 
give the preference to the bill for tunnage eee N 
and poundage. Nevertheleſs he declared, that with reli- 
he meant not to interrupt their debates upon gious mat- 
matters of religion, provided the houſe would ters. 
not meddle with what did not belong to them. 3 
By that, he took away with one hand what . 
he gave with the other, ſince he believed, the 
commons had no right to meddle with reli- 
gion. This meſſage hindered them not from 
continuing their debates. The proclamation 
forbidding all diſputes for and againſt Armi- 
nianiſm was complained of particularly, where- 
in it was ſaid, “ If there be any difference of 
« opinion concerning the ſeaſonable interpre- 
ec tation of the 39 articles, the biſhops have 
« power to order which way they pleaſe,” 

But as ſome of the biſhops were ſuſpected, it 

was concluded, that by the terms of the pro- 
clamation, the kingdom would be obliged to 
receive Popery or Aminianiſm, by following 

the determinations of the biſhops. Theſe ſuſ- 
picions fell chiefly upon Laud and Neile, who 

being the king's counſellors for matters of religi- 

on, governed almoit all the other biſhops. Upon 

this account, the houſe, to prevent the dangers 

they teared, thought fit to enter into this vow : 
We the commons in parliament aſſem- Ihe vow 
te bled, do claim, proteſt, and avow for truth, hopſe of 
* the ſenſe of the articles of religion, which commons 
were eſtabliſhed by parliament in the 13th concerning 
« year of our late queen Elizabeth, which by religion. 
« the publick act of the church of England, NH. 
and by the general and current expolitions 

of the writers of our church, have been de- 

c livered unto us. And we reject the ſenſe ot 

e the jeſuits and Arminians, and all others, 

« wherein they differ f om us.” 


5 . | As 


cc 
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As the intention of the commons was to 
perſuade the people that religion was in dan- 
er, they deſired the concurrence of the lords 
to petit ion the king for a faſt, which they ob- 
rained with ſome difficulty. The king plain- 
ly perceived the deſign of this petition, and, 
tho' he did not think fit to reject it, anſwered, 
that the cuſtom of taiting every ſeſſion was but 
lately begun ; that he granted it, however, for 
this time, tho? he did not ſee the neceſſity of 
it; but for the future would not grant a fail, 
except on extraordinary occaſions; adding, 
that as for the defence of the reformed churches 


abroad, fighting would do them more good 


than faſting. . 

As the king had frequently preſſed the com- 
mons to proceed with the bill for tunnage and 
poundage, and give it the precedency ot mat- 
ters of religion, they thought themſelves o- 
bliged to preſent a declaration to the king to 
juſtity their conduct. 

This declaration, which was a fort of apo- 
logy, containing nothing material, I do not 
think it neceſlary to inſert it at length. Ir ſut- 
fices to ſay, the commons excuſed themſelves 
two ways, for not giving precedency to the 
bill for tunnage and poundage. The firſt was, 
becauſe matters of religion having been firſt 


propoſed, the conſtant order of the houle re- 


quired, they ſhould have the preference. The 


ſecond was, the weight and importance of the 


concerns of religion. They concluded with 
thanking the king for his promiſes, to main- 
tain religion, thereby tacitly reproaching him 


for not performing them. 


Annals. 


Religious 
grievances. 
Ruſhw. 
Annals. 


The king anſwered this declaration, not 


particularly, but with ſome ſhort notes. He 


told them, © he thought it ſtrange they ſhould 
« have an ill opinion of him with reſpect to 
cc religion.” He aſſured them, © that he 
«© would never ſtop his ears to the complaints 


« that ſhould be brought to him upon that 


cc ſubject, provided that in form and matter 
the commons did not tranſgreſs their limits.” 
Concluding with theſe words: * I mult ſtill be 
<« inſtant with you, that you proceed with tun- 
« nage and poundage with diligence ; (not 
« looking to be denied in fo juſt a defire) that 
« you muſt not think it ſtrange, it I, finding 
« you ſlack, give you ſuch farther quickning 
« as I ſhall find cauſe.” | 

Alter this, the commons continued their 
debates upon matters of religion, and parti- 
cularly on the proclamation, to prohibit dil- 
puting for or againſt Arminianiſm. This was 
pretended to be a ſnare to ſuppreſs the Puri- 
ran-party, and give the Arminians more li- 
berty, and that Laud and Montague had gi- 
ven the king this advice. It was alſo com- 
plained, that the enemies of religion had pro- 
cured a royal pardon under the great ſeal for 


four eccleſiaſticks, rhe molt ſuſpected in Eug- 


land, viz. Montague, Colins, Sibthorp, and 
Manwaring, and that, in contempt of the par- 
liament, they were even promoted to biſhop- 
ricks, or other good benefices. I confeſs I 
cannot conceive how it is poſſible to juſtify the 
king's condeſcention for thoſe, who adviſed 
him to protect ſo openly, nay, to prefer men 


ſo odious ro the parliament, fince he could 1628-9. 


not be ignorant how much he rendered him 


ſelf ſuſpected by ſuch a conduct; ar Jcaſt, it 
cannot be denied that he gave his enemies an 
advantage. Bur beſides that it was the genius 
of the king and court to look upon the par- 
liament, and eſpecially the commons, with 
extreme contempt, the king could reiuſe no- 
thing to Dr. Laud, who was his prime coun- 
ſellor in eccletiaſtical affairs. Jo confirm the 
commons in their ſuſpicions of Laud, the 
printers and bookſellers of London preſented 
ſeveral petitions, complaining of the reſtraint 
of books written againſt Popery and Armini- 
aniſm, whilſt a licenſe was never refuſed to 
ſuch as were compoſed in favour of Popith and 


Arminian doctrines. They even inſtanced in 


certain books againſt Popery, which were de- 
nied to be licenſed. They affirmed, this was 
done by the biſhop of London, or his chap- 
lains, to whom the examination of the books 
was committed. 

As Dr. Laud, afterwards archbiſhop of Can- Iaud's 
terbury, made a very great figure in England character 
during the firſt 15 years of this reign, I do | 
not think it improper to relate here part of 
what is ſaid for and againſt him. Not that 1 
pretend fully to make known his genius, his 
character, his religion: This to me ſeems im- 
practicable, conſidering what oppoſite opi- 
nions there are concerning him, it being al- 
moſt impoſſible to affirm any thing of him, 
good or bad, upon the teitimony of ſome, 
but what is contradicted and rejected as falſe 
by others. This is the common effect of par- 
ties. Hardly can any thing be added to the 
encomiums which thoſe who profeſs what they 
call High-Church, that is, the rigid epiſco- 
palians, beſtow on this famous biſhop. The 
lord Clarendon, in his Hiſtory, expreſſes, on 
all occaſions, a great eſteem for Laud, and 
finds no other fault in him, but a little too 
much eagerneſs to accomplith his undertakings. 
All the reſt of the ſame party extol him to the 
Skies. They fee no impertection in him; and 
every where praiſe his wiſdom, his good ſenſc, 
his learning, his piety, and above all, his zeal ' 
tor the church of England, for which he at laſt 
died a martyr. The Presbyterians, on the 
contrary, without denying his ſenſe and learn- 
ing, affirm, he was a rank Arminian, and al- 
moſt a Papiſt. They ſay, that under the co- 
lour of a great zeal tor the ceremonies of the 
church, he carried them to the borders of 
Popery, and juſtly rendered himſelf ſuſpected 
ot deſigning by degrees to reſtore the Romiſh 
religion in England. That to this end he made 
even the leaſt trifles, ſuch as the reformers 
had not meddled with, becauſe they thought 
them indifferent, to be conſidered as eſſential 
to religion. They interred irom thence, that 
it was impoſſible for a man ot his ſenſe, to be 
attached to thiugs of ſo little moment, had he 
not entertained ſome il deſign againſt the 
reformed religion. That he was a mortal ene- 
my of the Presbyterians and Puritans, becauſe 
from them he met with moſt oppoſition to the 
execution of his projects. For my part, I own, 
that in all that has been ſaid againit _ I 
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1628-9. have found no convincing proof of his inten- 
don to re-tltabliſh the Roman Catholick re- 


411 
upon what account they had ſeiſed the mer- 1628-9. 
chants effects, and carried them to the king's Wy 
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liglon in England, unleſs we confound, as ma- 
ny did in thoſe days, Popery with High- 
Church, thro? a ſpirit of party. But it is ve- 
ry certain, he mortally hated the Presbyte- 
rians, and would have utterly extirpated Pu- 
ritaniſm, had it been in his power. As for 
Arminianiſm, it is very probable, he was 
greatly inclined t&it. See his character gi- 
ven by his predecetior archbiſhop Abbot, in 
the narrative which he drew in his own vin- 
dication, 1n the year 1627. 


ſtore-houſe. They replied, it was for refu- 
ſing to pay tunnage and poundage, and other 
duties. But becauſe there was an information 
already preferred againit the merchants in the 
exchequer and ſtar-chamber, rhe commons re- 
ſolved not to proceed with the bill of tun- 
nage and poundage, till rhe goods were reſto- 
red to the owners, and ordered that the ba- 
rons of the exchequer ſhould be told, to make 
void their injunction concerning the detaining 
of the merchants effects. The barons return- 


Archbi- This man is the only inward counſellor ed anſwer, that they did not, by their injunc- 
ſhop Ab- « wich Buckingham, fitting with him ſome- tions, determine, or any way touch upon the 
oe ble times privately whole hours, and feeding right of runnage and poundage; neither did 
biſhop his humour with malice and ſpight. they by their orders, bar the owners from 
Laud. His life in Oxford was to pick quarrels ſuing for their goods in a lawful courſe; but 
Ruſhw. 


© in the lectures of the publick readers, and to 
advertiſe them to the then biſhop of Dur- 
ham, that he might fill the ears of king 
James with diſcontents, againſt the honeſt 


R 


A 


© tled the truth (which he called Puritaniſm) 


men that took pains in their places, and ſet- 


whereas the merchants endeavoured to take 
their goods out of the king's poſſeſſion by writs 
of Replevin, which was no lawful courſe in 
the king's caſe, nor agreeable to his prero- 
gative royal, therefore, the court of exchequer 
did ſtay thoſe ſuits, and declare, that the 
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© 1n their auditors. 


owners, it they conceived themſelves wronged, 
He made it his work to ſee what books | 


might take fuch remedy as the law allows. 


: 


© were in the preſs, and to look over epiſtles 


A freſh 
quarrel 


© dedicatory, and prefaces to the reader, to 


* ſee what taults might be found. 
It was an obſervation what a ſweet man 
this was like to be, that the firſt obſervable 
act that he did, was the marrying of the 
earl of D. to the lady R, when it was no- 
torious to the world, that ſhe had another 
husband, and the ſame a nobleman, who had 
divers children then living by her. King 
James did for many years take this ſo ill, 
that he would never hear of any great pre- 
ferment of him; inſomuch that the bithop 
of Lincoln, Dr. Williams; who taketh upon 


him to be the firit promoter of him, hath - 


4 

« 

c 

. 

o 

* 

* 

C 

. 

a 

« 

© many times ſaid, that when he made men- 
< tion of Laud to the king, his majeſty was 
< {0 averſe from it, that he was conſtrained 
* oftentimes to ſay, that he would never de- 
© fire to ſerve that maſter, which could not 
© remit one fault unto his ſervant. Well, in 
© the end he did conquer it, to get him to 
< the biſhoprick of St. David's; which he had 
© not long enjoyed, but he began to under- 
© mine his benetactor, as at this day it ap- 
c peareth. The counteſs of Buckingham told 
Lincoln, that St. David's was the man that 
* undermined him with her ſon: And verily, 
© {uch is his aſpiring nature, that he will un- 
© derwork any man in the world, ſo that he 
* may gain by it.” 

This character is not to Laud's advantage; 
but it muſt be obſerved, that the archbiſhop 
aſcribed his own diſgrace to the ſecret coun- 
{els given by that prelate to the duke of Buck- 
ingham. | | | | 

Whilſt the commons were in debate con- 


This anſwer, which ſignified nothing, not be- 
ing ſatisfactory to the commons, a motion was 
made to conſider, whether ever the court of 
exchequer held this courſe before, tor ſtaying 
of Replevins; and whether this had been 
done by prerogative of the king in his court 
of exchequer. ts 


This attair having been long debated in the Ruſhus: 
houſe, the officers of the cuſtoms were ſent Annals. 


tor again, and anſwered, that they acted by 
virtue of a commiſſion under the great ſeal. 
One ot them ſaid, He had ſeiſed the goods 
for duties that were due in the time of kin 

James, and that his majeſty had ſent for 
6 him, and commanded him to make no other 
* anſwer.” Whereupon the houſe being 
turned into a grand-committee, a motion was 
made and ſeconded, whether the officers of 


the cuitom ſhould be proceeded againſt, by 


ſeparating their intereſt from that of the king. 
After ſeveral ſpeeches pro and con, a report 
was made from the grand-committee, that they 
had at laſt reſolved, that Mr. Rolls ought to 
have privilege of perſon and goods; which be- 
ing voted, the ſpeaker was moved to put the 
queſtion, but he refuſed to do it, ſaying, the 
king had commanded the contrary. Such a 
command conld not but ſurpriſe the houſe ; 
they adjourned to the 25th of February, and 
then were farther adjourned by his majeſty's 
order till the 2d of March. On that day the 
commons being met, and requiring the ſpeaker 
to put the queſtion, he (aid, © I have a com- 
% mand from the king to adjourn the houſe 
* till the 1oth of March ;” and endeavouring 
to go our of the chair, he was held down by 


tween / he force, and the doors were locked, till Sir Joan 
pn king Cerning religion, the ware-houle of Mr. Rolls, Elliot had drawn the following proteſtation, 
__ merchant and member of parliament, was which was approved by the majority, tho' not 
NE locked up by a purſuivant, and himſelf called without great tumult and coniutton, and even 
nage and forth and ſerved with a Subpœna. This put ſome blows. 

poundage, the houſe in a flame, and occaſioned the ſend- The commons proteſtation. 

3 ing tor the officers of the cuſtoms, to know *< 1. Whoſoever ſhall bring in innovation 
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The com- 
mons pro- 
teſtation. 


The HISTORY Of ENGLAND. 


© any cauſers of it, that I take as much com- 1628-9. 
fort in your dutiful demeanour, as I am juſt . 
* ly diſtaſted with their proceedings; yet to 

© avoid their miſtakings, let me tell you, that 
© It is ſo far from me to adjudge all the houſe 


of religion, or by favour or countenance 
« feem to extend or introduce Popery or Ar- 
* minianiſm, or other opinion diſagreeing 
© from the truth and orthodox church, ſhall 


executing pleaſing things; yet conſidering 

that juſtice as well conſiſts in reward and 
« praiſe of virtue, as puniſhing of vice, I 
thought it neceſſary to come here to day, 
© and to declare to you and all the world, 
that it was merely the undutitul and ſediti- 
© ous carriage in the lower-houſe that hath 
made the diſſolution of this parliament ; 
and you, my lords, are ſo far from being 


c 
c 
* mands to their minitters, themſelves only 
c 
c 


to adjourn the houſes. The king could put a 


ſtop to all the debates of either houſe, by ad- 
journing them whenever they took into con- 
ſideration any matters diſpleaſing to him. On 
the other hand, upon ſuppoſition that the 
king's right was unqueſtionable, the houſe ot 
commons had diſobeyed his orders, and vio- 
lated his prerogative, which might be attend- 
ed with no leſs ill conſequences. But the 
king, ſuppoling his right as fully eſtabliſhed, 

without 


Ruſhw, © be reputed a capital enemy to this kingdom 
C and common-wealth. © alike guilty, that I know that there are ma- 
« 2, Whoſoever ſhall counſel or adviſe the © ny there as dutiſul ſubjects as any in the 
* raking and levying of the ſubſidies of tun- © world, it being but ſome few vipers among 
© nage and poundage, not being granted by © them that did caſt this miſt of undurtitulneſs 
© parliament, or ſhall be an actor or inſtru- © over moſt of their eyes: Yet, to ſay truth, 
* ment therein, ſhall be likewiic reputed an * there was a good number there, that could 
* innovator in the government, and a capital *© not be infected with this contagion ; inſo- 
«© enemy to the kingdom and common- much that ſome did expreſs their duties in 
© wealth. | © ſpeaking, which was the general fault of the 
4 3. If any merchant or perſon whatſoever, © houſe the laſt day. To conclude, as thoſe 
< ſhall voluntarily yield or pay the ſaid ſub- * vipers mult look for their reward of puniſh- 
* ſidics of tunnage and poundage, not being © ment, ſo you, my lords, mult juſtly expect 
ce granted by parliament, he ſhall likewiſe © from me that favour and protection, that a 
ce bereputeda betrayer of the liberties of Eng- good king oweth to his loving and faithful 
ce Jand, and an enemy to the ſame.” © nobility. And now, my lord keeper, do 
A procla- As the king expected no money from this © what 1 have commanded you.” 
mation to ſecond ſeſſion, he was very glad to have, as he Then the lord keeper ſaid, My lords, 
pom = thought, a plauſible pretence to diſſolve the © and gentlemen of the houſe of commons, 
of the par- parliament, So, that very day a proclamation © tho“ the commons were not called | the 
lament, Was drawn up, to give notice of his deſign to © king's majeſty doth diflolve this parlia- 
March 2. diſſolve the parliament on the roth of March, © ment.“ 
Annals. and that the members might depart about The diſſolution of the patliament was cau- A remark 
_-.. thar own aflats. 8 ſed by the inſolence of the houſe of commons, on the diſ- 
Nine The next day, warrants were directed from as the king had juſt told the lords; and this e 
members the council to Denzil Hollis, Sir Miles Hobart, inſolence, this ſeditious carriage conſiſted on- a 2ay us 
cited be- Sir John Elliot, Sir Peter Hayman, John Sel- ly in keeping the ſpeaker in his chair by 
che den, William Coriton, Walter Long, William force, after he had notified that the houſe was Z 
Stroud, Benjamin Valentine, Eſqrs; com- adjourned by his majeſty's order, till a prote- . 
_— their perſonal appearance on the mor- ſtation of three very ſhort articles was ſet down | ; 
four ap- row. Four of them, Hollis, Elliot, Coriton, in writing. This was the commons offence. ö 
pear, and and Valentine, appeared; and refuſing to an- And here it muſt be remarked, that there was : 
are ſent to ſwer out of parliament, for what was ſaid and a great difference between the adjourning and . 
the tower. done in the houſe, were committed cloſe pri- the proroguing or diſſolving of the parliament. 5 
ſoners to the tower. The council ordered at The king's power to prorogue and diſſolve : 
the ſame time, the ſtudies of Hollis, Elliot, was never called in quettion, before the time 2 
and Selden to be ſealed up ; and a proclama- of James I. I believe no king had ever 5 
tion was publiſhed to apprehend them. It thought of adjourning the parliament. King 2 
mutt be obſerved that the parliament not be- James was the firſt that did it. The com- 2 
ing yet diſſolved, theſe men were ſtill actual- mons complained of it as a breach of their pri- : 
ly members of parliament. vileges ; but not finding the lords inclined to . 
On the 10th of March the king coming to diſpute this power with the king, they were - 
the parliament-houſe, made the following forced to give way, tho' they foreſaw the ill H 
ſpeech, addreſſing himſelf only to the lords, conſequences. "Theſe conſequences ſhewed . 
there being but few commons preſent, the themſelves in the preſent reign. Charles I. : 
ſpeaker and houſe of commons not having taking advantage of this only precedent eſta- . 
been called. | bliſhed by the * his father, was not ſatiſ- 5 
| fied with hindering the parliament from ad- 
My lotds, journing themſelves at Eaſter, as hath been 
The king's © J Never came here upon ſo unpleaſant an ſeen, but even adjourned the houſes twice at 
f N * * occaſion, it being the diſſolution of a par- a time when the commons were debating up- 
ae nog liament; therefore men may have ſome cauſe on matters which were not agreeable to him, 
parliament, © to wonder, why I ſhould- not rather chuſe to and alſo prevented the ſpeaker, by his ſole 
Ruſhw, do this by commiſſion, it being rather a ge- authority, to put the queſtion when required. 
Annals, neral maxim of kings, to leave harſh com- Ir is eaſy to ſee the conſequences of this power, 
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| Queſtions 


Book XIX. 


1628-9. without giving himſelf any farther trouble to 
WA prove it, refolved to puniſh the houſe of com- 
 mons, not only by the diſſolution of the par- 
liament, a puniſhment which concerned the 
whole nation rather than their repreſentatives, 
but alſo in cauſing ſome of their moſt active 
and ſtirring members, to be condemned as re- 

bellious and ſeditious. 

562% To that end, he commanded the judges of 
the realm to meet and give their opinions up- 
on the queſtions he had to propoſe to them, 

in order to be guided by their determinations, 
left he ſhould be accuſed oi proceeding too ar- 
bitrarily. The queſtions, with the judges an- 

ſwers, were as follows: 

« 1. Whether if any ſubject hath received 
propoſed ce probable information of any treaſon, or 
by the ( treacherous attempt, or intention againſt 
king to the. 5 e ee cooker not © 
judges, the king or ſtate, that ſubject ought no 0 
concerning © make known to the king, or his majeſty's 
the mpri- © commiſſioners, when thereunto he ſhall be 


foned . « required, what information he hath receiv- 
members. ,, 


April 21. a e 
my ph ec the king being truly intormed, may pre- 
Annals. © vent the danger? And it the ſaid ſubject, 

cc in ſuch caſe ſhall refuſe to be examined, or 


© to anſwer the queſtions which ſhall be de- 


« manded of him for farther inquiry and diſ- 


© covery of the truth, whether it be not a 
cc high contempt in him, puniſhable in the 
cc ſtar- chamber, as an offence againſt the 
ce general juſtice and government of the king- 
& dom. | 

Sol. The reſolution and anſwer of all the 
juſtices was, that it is an oftence puniſhable 
as aforeſaid, ſo that this do not concern 
© himſelf, but another, nor draw him to dan- 
ger of treaſon or contempt by his anſwer. 
« 2, Whether it be a good anſwer, or ex- 

* cuſe, being thus interrogated, and refuſing to 
cc p 
« when he received this information, and 
cc that he ſpake thereof in the parliament houſe ; 
and, therefore, the parliament being now 
«© ended, he refuſed to anſwer to any ſuch 
<« queſtions but in the parliament houſe, and 
« not in any other place?” | 

Sol. The judges did not venture to de- 
cide, publickly, this queſtion; but the 
gave this anſwer by advice privately to the 
attorney-general, © That this excuſe being 
in nature of a plea, and an error in judg- 
ment, was not puniſhable, until he were 
over-ruled in an orderly manner, to make 
another anſwer; and whether the party 
were brought in Ore tenus or by infor- 
mation, for this plea he was not to be pu- 
niſhed. 
4 3. Whether a parliament man, com- 
* mitting an offence againſt the king or 
* council, not in a parliament way, might, 
© after the parliament ended, be puniſhed or 
n 

Sol. All the judges unanimouſly anſwer- 
ed, © He might, if he be not puniſhed for 


cc 


a. i a: 


it in parliament ; for the parliament ſhall 


o 2 ew 
3 privilege to any, contra morem 
Parllamentarium, to exceed the bounds and 


limits of his place and duty. And all agreed, 
Vor. II. b rg | , 
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ed, and the grounds thereof; to the end, 


anſwer, to {ay that he was a parliament man 


413 
that regularly he cannot be compelled 1629. 
out of parliament to anſwer things done in = 
parliament, in a parliamentary courſe; but 
It is otherwiſe where things are done ex- 
orbitantly, for thoſe are not the acts of a 
© court.” | 

«© 4. Whether, it one parliament man alone 


— 4 - 


| © ſhall reſolve, or two or three ſhall covertly 


« conſpire to raiſe falſe flanders and rumours 
ce againſt the lords of the council and judges 
{© not with intent to queſtion them in a legal 
courſe, or in a parliamentary way, but to 
« blait them, and to bring them to hatred ot 
ce the people, and the government in con- 
ce tempt, be puniſhable in the ſtar- chamber 
after the parliament is ended. 
Sol. The judges reſolve, © That the ſame 
was puniſhable out of parliament, as an ot- 
fence exorbitant committed in parliament, 
beyond the office, and beſides the duty of a 
parliament man.? | -; 
The artifice of theſe queſtions conſiſted, f. 
In the king's propoting them in a general 
manner, as if they related not to any particu- 
lar perſon, 2. In his aſcribing to one, rwo, 
or three members of the houſe, what was 
done by a great majority. 3. In ſuppoſing 
offences, outrages, treaſons againſt himſelf or 
council, and in deciding queſtions of law be- 
fore the facts were ſtated. | 
By vertue of theſe determinations, the at- The attor- 
torney- general exhibited in the ſtar-chamber ney-gene- 
an information againſt the impriſoned mem- ral _ 
bers, wherein he greatly aggravated what had Go 
paſſed in the lower-houſe, when the ſpeaker : 


2 * 8 members, 
was kept by force in the chair, but without Ruſhw. 


K a 6 


the leaſt mention of the occaſion. 


At the ſame time alderman Chambers, one Chambers 
of thoſe that refuſed to pay tunnage and condemn- 
poundage,. was alſo proſecuted in the itar- "_ _ 
chamber, for ſaying, © That the merchants Ka, 1 — 
* were more ſcrewed up and wrung in Eng- May 6. 
land, than in Turkey.“ He was condemn- Annals. 
ed in an exorbitant fine of 2000 l. by which 
and ſome other oppreſſions, he was reduced to 
a very low condition. | 


I have already mentioned the artifice uſed 


by the court, to remove from the parliament 
y ſuch gentlemen as they ſuſpected, by making 


them ſheriffs of their reſpective counties, which 
obliged them to {wear to the due execution of 
their office. Walter Long, Eſq; of Wiltſhire, 
being made ſheriff of the county a little before 
the calling of the laſt parliament, was, how- 


ever, elected for Bath, and he peferred this 


ſervice to that which his office obliged him to. 
During the ſitting of the parliament, Long Long is 
was left undiſturbed, but after the diflolurion, fined. 
the court entered an information againſt him Ruſhw. 
in the ſtar-chamber for breaking his oath, by mals. 
abſenting himſelf from his county and he was 

fined 2000 marks. 

The other members that were in ſeveral Theim- 
priſons, having petitioned the judges to be re- Priſoned 
leaſed upon bail, by vertue of the Habeas —_— 
Corpus, when the judges were met, and ready Ruſhw. 
to deliver their opinions, the priſoners were Annals. 
not brought to the bar according to the rule 
of court. Whereupon, proclamation being 

M made 
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made for the bringing them in, the court was 


informed, that they were removed to the 


tower by the king's own warrant. Then there 
came a letter to the judges from the king, 
ſignifying to the court, that the priſoners were 
not ſuffered to appear before them, by reaſon 
of their inſolent carriage towards him ; that 
is, inſtead ot applying themſelves to the king 
for pardon, they had addrefled themſelves to 
the judges to be releaſed upon bail, according 
to law. Not to inſiſt too long upon this at- 
fair, I ſhall content myſelf with ſay ing, that 
they were kept in priſon from March till Oc- 
tober, without being tried, or obtaining the 
benefit. of the Habeas Corpus. In fine, the 
court of king's-bench having agreed with one 
voice, © That the court, as this caſe is, ſhall 
«© have juriſdiction, tho' the offence were 
© committed in parliament, and that the im- 
ce priſoned members ought to plead,” judg- 


ment was given againſt them upon a Nihil 


— 


Ruſhw. 


Dicit. They were to be impriſoned during 
the king's pleaſure, and, moreover, Elliot 
was fined 2000 pounds, Hollis 1000 marks, 
and Valentine 500 pounds. 

The king's conduct, as well in diflolving 
the parliamet, as in what was done afterwards, 
could not but breed diſcontent among the 


Rae. Murmurs were every where heard ; 


ibels were diſperſed about London againſt 


the king's counſellors, and particularly againſt 
biſhop Laud, and the lord treaſurer Weſton, 
who were accuſed of putting the king upon 
theſe violent proceedings. For this reaſon, 
the king, to prevent greater complaints, pub- 
liſhed a declaration to notify to the people 
the cauſes of the diſſolution of the laſt parlia- 
ment. Tho' this declaration be very long, I 
think it neceſſary to inſert the whole in this 


place, leſt I ſhould be accuſed of having either 


paſſed over in ſilence, or too much abridged 
what may ſerve to juſtity the king. It muſt 
be obſerved that it was dated the 1oth of 
March, the very day the parliament was diſ- 
ſolved, tho it was not publiſhed that day, but 
ſome time after. 


The king's declaration, to all his ſubjects, 
notifying the cauſes which moved him to 
diflolve the laſt parliament. 

b H Ovwſoever princes are not bound to give 

8 account ot their actions, but to God 

alone; yet for the ſatisfaction of the minds 

and affect ions of our loving ſubjects, we have 
thought good to ſet down thus much by way 
of declaration, that we may appear to the 
world in the truth and ſincerity of our acti- 
ons, and not in thoſe colours in which we 
© Know ſome turbulent and ill-affeCted ſpirits 

(to maſque and diſguiſe their wicked in- 

© tentions, dangerous to the ſtate ) would re- 

* preſent us to the publick view. 

* We aflcmbled our parliament the 17th 

ay of march, in the third year of our 
reign, for the ſalety of religion, tor ſecuring 
our kingdoms and ſubjects at home, and 
our friends and allies abroad. And there- 


fore at the firſt ſitting down of it, we declar- 


© ed the miſerable affected eſtate of thole of 


c 


ef C 


c 
c 
c 
c 
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the reformed religion in Germany, France, 


and other parts of Chriſtendom; tie diſtreſſ- 
ed extremities of our deareſt uncle, the king 
of Denmark, chaſed out of a great part of 
his dominions; the ſtrength of that party 
which was united againſt us: That ( beſides 
the pope and the houſe of Auſtria, and 
their antient confedetrates) the French king 
profeſſed the rooting out of the Proteſtant 
religion: That of the princes and ſtates on 
our party, ſome were over-run, others di- 


verted, and ſome dilabled to give aſſiſtance. 


For which, and other important motives, 
we propounded a ſpeedy ſupply of trea- 
ſure, anſwerable to the neceflity of the 
cauſe. | 


* Theſe things in the beginning were well 


reſented by the houſe of commons, and with 


ſo much alacrity and readineſs, that they 
agreed to grant a liberal aid; but belore it 


was brought to any perfection, they were 


diverted by a multitude of queſtions raiſed 


among them, touching their liberties and 
privileges, and by other long diſputes, that 
the bill did not paſs in a long time; and by 


that delay, our affairs were put into a far 


worſe caſe than at the firft ; our foreign 
actions then in hand, being thereby diſ- 
graced and ruined for want of timely help. 


In this, as we are not willing to derogate 


from the merit and good intentions of thoſe 
wile and moderate men ot that houſe, (to 
whoſe torwardneſs we attribute it, that it 


was propounded and reſolved ſo ſoon ) fo 


we mult needs fay, that the delay of paſſing 
it when it was relolved, occalioned by cauſe- 
lels jealouſies, itirred up by men of another 


temper, did much leſſen both the reputation 


and reality of that ſupply. And their ſpirit, 
infuſed into many of the commiſſioners and 
aſſeſſors in the country, hath returned up 


the ſubſidies in ſuch a ſcanty proportion, as 


is infinitely thort, not only ot our great oc- 
caſions, but of the precedents of former ſub- 
ſidies, and of the intentions of all wcll-attect= 
ed men in that houſe. . 
In thoſe large diſputes, as we permitted 
many of our high prerogatives to be deba- 


ted, which in the beſt times of our prede- 


ceilors had never been queſtioned, without 
puniſhment or ſharp reproot ; ſo we did en- 
deavour to have ſhortned thoſe debates, for 
winning of time, which would have much 
advantaged our great affairs, both at home 
and abroad. And therefore both by ſpecches 
and meſſages, we did often declare our gra- 
cious and clear reſolution to maintain, not 
oniy the parliament, but all our people, in 
their antient and jult liberties, withour either 
violation or diminution, and 1n the end, for 
their tull ſatisfaction and ſecurity did by an 
anſwer, framcd in the form by themſelves 
cctired to their parliamentary petition, con- 
firm their antient and juſt libercies and 


righis, which we reiolve with all conſtancy 


and juſtice ro maintain. 

© 'This parliament howſoever, beſides the 

ſertling our neceſſary ſupply, and their own 

liberties, they walted much time in ſuch 
proceedings, 
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proceedings, (blaſting our government, as 
we are unwilling to 1 yet we ſuf- 
fercd them to {it, until themſelves defired 
us to appoint a time for their receſs, not 
naming either adjournment or proroga- 
tion. | 

© Whereupon by advice of our council, we 
refolved ro prorogue and make a ſeſſion; 
and to that end prefixed a day, by which 
they might (as was meet in ſo long a ſitting) 
finith ſome profitable and good laws; and 


wichal gave order for a gracious pardon to 


al! our ſubjects; which, according to the 


ale of former parliaments, paſſed the higher 


houſe, and was ſent down to the commons. 
All which being graciouſly intended by us, 
was ill-entertained by ſome diſaffected per- 
{ons of that houſe, who by their art iſices, in 
a ſhort time raiſed ſo much heat and diſtem- 
per in the houſe, for no other viſible cauſe, 
but becauſe we had declared our reſolution 
to prorogue, as our council adviſed, and not 
to adjourn, as ſome of that houſe (atter our 


reſolution declared, and not betore) did 


maniteſt themſelves to affect; that icidom 
hath greater paſſion been ſeen 11 that houſe, 
upon the greateſt occaſions. And ſome 
glances in the houſe, but upon open rumours 
abroad were ſpread. That by the anſwer to 
the petition we had given away, not only 


our impoſitions upon goods exported and 
imported, but the tunnage and poundage, 


(whereas in the debate and hammering ot 
that petition, there was no ſpeech or men- 
tion in either houſe concerning thoſe impo- 
ſitions, but concerning taxes and other 


charges within the land; much leſs was 


there any thought thereby to debar us of 
tunnage and poundage, which, both before 
and after the anſwer to that petition, the 
houſe of commons in all their ſpeeches and 
treaties, did profeſs they were willing to 
grant). And at the ſame time many other 


miſinterpretations were raiſed of that peti- 


tion and anſwer, by men not well-diſtin- 
guiſhing between well- ordered liberty and 
licentiouſueſs; as if by our anſwer to thar 
petition, we had let looſe the reins of our 
government. And in this diſtemper the 
houſe of commons, laying aſide the pardon 
(a thing never done in any former parlia- 
ment) and other buſineſs, fit to have been 
concluded in that ſeſſion, ſome of them went 
about to frame and contrive a remonſtrance 
againſt our receiving of tunnage and pound- 
age, which was ſo far proceeded in, the 
night before the prefixed time, for conclud- 
ing the ſeſſion, and ſo haſtened by the con- 
trivers thereof, that they meant to have pur 
it to the vote of the houſe the next morning, 
before we ſhould prorogue that ſeſſion. And 
therefore, finding our gracious favours in the 
ſeſſion, afforded to our people, ſo ill required, 
and ſuch ſiniſter trains made upon our an- 
{wer to that petition, to the diminution of 
our profit, and (which was more) to the 
danger of our government: We reſolved to 
prevent the finiſhing of that remonſtance, 
and other dangerous intentions of ſome iil- 
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affected perſons, by ending the ſeſſion the 
next morning, ſome few hours ſooner than 
was 3 ; and by our own mouth to 
declare to both houſes the cauſe thereof: 
And for hindering rhe ſpreading of thoſe 
ſiniſter interpretations of that petition and 
anſwer, to give {ome neceſſary directions, 
for ſettling and quieting our government; 


© until another meeting; which we performed 


La 


A 


A 


A 


accordingly the 26th of June laſt. 

© The ſeſſion thus ended, and the parlia- 
ment riſen, that intended remonſtrance gave 
us occaſion to lock into the buſineſs of tun- 
nage and poundage. 
our neceſſities pleaded ſtrongly for us, yet 
we were not apt to {train that point too tar, 


but reſolved to guide ourſelt by the practice 


ot former ages, and examples of our moſt 


noble predeceflors, thinking thoſe counſels 
beſt warranted, which the wiſdom of former 


ages, concurring with the preſent occaſions, 
did approve; and, therefore, gave order for 
a diligent ſearch of records: hon which it 
was found, that altho' in the parliament 
holden in the firſt year of the reign of king 
Edward IV, the ſubſidy of tunnage and 
poundage was not granted unto that king. 
but was firſt granted to him by parliament 
in the third year of his reign; yet the ſame 


was accounted and anſwercd to that king, 


from the firſt day of his reign, all the firſt 
and ſecond years of his reign, and until it 


was granted by parliament. And that in 


the ſucceeding times of king Richard III, 
king Henry VII, king Henry VIII, king 
Edward VI, queen Mary and queen Eli- 
zabeth, the ſubſidy of tunnage and pound- 
age was not only enjoyed by every of thoſe 
kings and queens, trom the death of each 
of them deccaſing, untill it was granted by 
parliament unto the ſucceſſor ; but in all 
thoſe times, being for the molt part peace- 
able, and not burthened with like charges 
and neceſſities, as theſe modern times,) the 
parliament did molt readily and cheartully, 
in the beginning of every of thoſe reigns, 


grant the fame, as a thing molt necetlay 


tor the guarding of the ſeas, ſafety and de- 
tence of the realm, and ſupportation of the 
royal dignity. And in the time of our royal 


father of blefſed memery, he enjoyed the 


ſame a tull year, wanting very tew days, 
before his parliament began; and above 
a year betore the act of parliament for 
the graut of it was paſſed; and yet when 
the parliament was aſlembled, it was 
granted without difficulty. And in our 
own time, we quietly received the fame 


And, therefore, tho”. 
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three years and more, expecting with pati- 


Ence in ſeveral parliaments the like grant 
thereof, as had been made to ſo many of 
our predeceſſors; the houſe of commons 
ſtill profeſſing, that multitude of other butt- 
neſſes, and not want of willingneis on 
their part, had cauſed the ſettling thereof to 
be ſo long deferred. And, therefore, finding 
ſo much reaſon and neceſſity for the recei- 
ving of the ordinary duties in the ouſtem- 
houſe, to concur with the practice of ſuch a 

* ſacceiſion 
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ſucceſſion of kings and queens, famous for 
wiſdom, juſtice and government, and no- 


thing to the contrary, but that intended re- 


monttrance, hatched out of the paſſionate 
brains of a few particular perſons; we 


thought it was ſo far from the wiſdom and 


duty of a houſe of parliament, as we could 
not think that any moderate and diſcreet 
man (upon compoſed thoughts, ſetting aſide 
paſſion and diſtemper) could be againſt re- 
ceiving of tunnage and poundage ; eſpecially 
ſince we do, and {till muſt purſue thoſe ends, 
and undergo that charge for which it was 
firſt granted to the crown; it having been 
ſo long and conſtantly continued to our pre- 


deceſſors, as that in four ſeveral acts of par- 


liament, for the granting thereof to king 
Edward VI, queen Mary, queen Elizabeth, 
and our bleſſed father, it is in expreſs terms 
mentioned, to have been had and enjoyed 
by the ſeveral kings, named in thoſe acts, 
time out of mind, by authority of parlia- 
ment. And therefore upon theſe reaſons we 


held it agreeable to our kingly honour, and 


neceſſary for the ſafety and good of our 
kingdom, to continue the receipt thereof, 
as A many of our predeceſſors had done. 
Wherefore when a few merchants (being at 
firſt but one or two) fomented, as it is well 


known, by thoſe evil ſpirits that would have 


hatched that undutiful remonſtrance, began 
to oppole the payment of our accuſtomed 
duties in the cuſtom-houſe, we gave order to 


the officers of our cuſtoms to go on, notwith- 
ſtanding that oppoſition, in the receiving of 
the uſual duties, and cauſed thoſe that re- 


fuſed to be warned to attend at the council- 


board, that by the wiſdom and authority of 


our council, they might be reduced to obe- 
dicnce and duty; where ſome of them, 
without reverence or reſpect to the honour 
and dignity of that preſence, behaved them- 
ſelves with ſuch boldneſs and inſolency of 
ſpeech, as was not to be endured by a far 
meaner aſſembly, much leſs to be counte- 


nanced by a houſe of parliament, againſt the 


body or our privy-council. 

© And as in this we did, what in reaſon 
and honour was fit for the preſent, ſo our 
thoughts were daily intentive upon the re- 
aſſembling of our parliament, with full in- 
tention on our part, to take away all ill- un- 
deritanding berween us, and our people ; 
whoſe loves, as we deſire to continue and 
preſerve, ſo we uſed our beſt endeavours to 
prepare and faciliate the way to it. And 
to this end, having taken a ſtrict and exact 
{urvey of our government, both in the church 
and common-wealth, and what things were 
moſt fit and neceſſary to be informed: We 
found in the firſt place, that much exception 
had been taken at a book, entitled, Appello 
Cæſarem, or, An Appeal to Cæſar; and 
publiſhed in the year 1625, by Richard 
Montague, then barchelor of divinity, and 
now biſhop of Chicheſter; ard becauſe ir 
did open the way to thoſe ſchiſms and divi- 
ſions, which have ſince enſued in the church, 


we did for remedy and redreſs thereof, and 


for the ſatisfaction of the conſciences of our 1529, 


good people, not only by our publick pro- 


clamation, call in that book, which minittred _ 
matter of offence ; but to prevent the like 


danger for hereafter, re-printed the articles 
of religion, eſtabliſhed in the time of queen 
Elizabeth of famous memory; and by a de- 
clarat ion before thole articles, we did tie 


and reſtrain all opinions to the ſenſe of thoſe. 


articles, that nothing might be left for pri- 
vate fancies and innovations. For we call 
God to record, before whom we ſtand, that 
it is, and always hath been our heart's de- 
fire, to be found worthy of that title, which 
account the moſt glorious in all our crown, 


defender of the faith Neither ſhall we ever 


give way to the authoriſing of any thing, 
whereby any innovation may ſteal or crecp 
into the church; bur ro preſerve that unity 
of doctrine and diſcipline cſtabliſied in the 
time of queen Elizaberh, whereby the 


church of England hath ſtood and flouriſhed 


ever ſince. | 

© And as we were careful to make up all 
breaches and rents in religion at home, ſo did 
we by our proclamation and commandment, 
for the execution of laws againſt prieſts and 
Popith recuſants, fortity all ways and ap- 
proaches againſt chat foreign enemy; which 
it it hath not ſucceeded according to our in- 
tention, we muſt lay the fault were it is, in 
the ſubordinate officers and miniſters in the 


country, by whoſe remiſſneſs, Jeſuits and 


prieſts eſcaped without apprehenſion ; and 
recuſants, from thoſe convictions and penal- 
ties which the law and our commandment 


would have inflicted on them. For we do 
profeſs, that as it is our duty, ſo it ſhall be 


our care to command and direct well; but it 
is the part of others to perform the miniſterial 
office. And when we have done our office, 
we ſhall account ourſelves, and all charitable 
men will account us innocent, both to God 
and men. And thoſe that are negligent, 
we will eſteem as culpable both to God and 
us; and therefore will expect that hereafter 
they give us a better account. 

And as we have been careſul for the ſet- 
tling of religion, and quieting the church; 
ſo were we not unmindiul of the preſerva- 


tion of the juſt and antient liberties of our 


ſubjects, which we ſecured to them by our 
gracious anſwer to the petition in parlia- 


ment, having not ſince that time done any 


act whereby to infringe them. But our care 


is, and hereafter ſhall be, to keep them intire 


and inviolable, as we would do our own 
right and ſovereignty, having for that pur- 
poſe enrollcd the petition and anſwer in our 
courts of juſtice. 
© Next to the care of religion, and of our 
ſubjects rights, we did our Delt for the pro- 
vident and well- ordering of that aid and ſup- 
ply, which was granted us tlie laſt ſeſſion, 
whercof no part hath been e Bee; 
nor put to any other uſe, than il. fe for 
which it was deſired and granted; as upon 
payment ot our fleet and army; v herein 
our care hath becu ſuch, as we 9 
| * NEC 
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© ther to diſcontent our deareſt friends and 
© allies, and our neareſt ſervants, than to 
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leave our ſoldiers and mariners unſatisfied, 
whereby any vexation or diſquiet might a- 
riſe to our people. We have alſo, with part 
of thoſe moneys, begun to ſupply our ma- 
gazines, and ſtores of munition, and to put 
our navy into a conſtant form and order. 
Our flect likewiſe is fitting, and almoſt in 
a readineſs, whereby the narrow ſeas may 
be guarded, commerce maintained, and our 
kingdom fecured from all foreign attempts. 
Theſe acts ot ours might have made this 
impreſſion in all good minds, that we were 
careful to direct our counſels, and diſpoſe 
our actions, as might molt conduce to the 
maintenance of religion, honour of our go- 
vernment, and fafety of our people. But 
with miſchievous men once ill- affected, Seu 


bene, ſeu male facta premunt ; and whatſo- 


ever once ſeemed amiſs, is ever remember- 


ed; but good endeavours are never re- 
garded. 


Nov all theſe things, that were the chief 


complaints the laſt ſeſſion, being by our 


princely care ſo ſeriouſly reformed, the par- 
liament re- aſſembled the 2oth of January 
laſt. We expected, according to the can- 
dour and ſincerity of our own thoughts, that 
men would have framed themſelves for the 


affecting of a right underſtanding between 


us and our people. But ſome few malevo- 
lent perſons, like empericks and leud artiſts, 
did ſtrive to make new work, and to have 
ſome diſeaſe on foot, to keep themſelves in 
requeſt, and to be employed and entertain- 
ed in the cure. And yet to manifeſt how 


much offences have been diminiſhed, the 


committees for grievances, committees for 
courts of juſtice, and committees for trade, 
have, ſince the ſitting down of the parlia- 
ment, received few complaints, and thoſe 
ſuch as they themſelves have not thought to 
be of that moment or importance, with 
which our ears ſhould be acquaiuted. 


© No ſooner, therefore, was the parliament 
ſet down, but theſe ill- affected men began 


to ſow and diſperſe their jealouſies, by caſt- 
ing out ſome glances and doubttul ſpeeches, 
as if the ſubject had not been ſo clearly and 


well dealt with, touching their liberties, and 


touching the petition anſwered the laſt par- 
lament. This being a plauſible theme, 
thought on for an ill purpoſe, eafily took 
hold on the minds of many, that knew not 
the practice. And thereupon the ſecond 
day of the parliament, a committee was ap- 
pointed to ſearch, whether the petition and 
our anſwer thereunto were inrolled in the 
parliament-roll, and in the courts. at Weſt- 
minſter, and in what manner the ſame was 
done. And a day alſo was then appointed, 
on which, the houſe being reſolved into a 
committee, ſhould take into conſideration 
thoſe things, wherein the liberty of the ſub- 
ject had been invaded, againſt the petition 
ot right. This, tho” it produced no o- 
ther effect of moment or importance, yet 
was ſufficient to raiſe a jealouſy againſt our 
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proceedings, in ſuch as were tiot well ac- 
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quainted with the ſincerity and clearneſs of ww 


them. There followed another of no leſs 
skill; for altho* our proceeding before the 
parliament, about matters of religion, might 
have ſatisfied any moderate men, of our 
zealous care thereof, (as we are ſure it did 
the moſt) yet, as bad ſtomachs turn the beſt 
things into their own nature, for want of 
good digeſtion ; ſo theſe diſtempered per- 
ſons have done the like of our good intents, 
by a bad and ſiniſter interpretation; for, 
when they did obſerve, that many honeſt 
and religious minds in that houſe did com- 


church ; they likewiſe took the ſame word 
in their month, and their cry likewiſe was, 
Templum Domini, Templum Domini, when 


the true care of the church never came into 


their hearts; and what the one did our of 
zeal unto religion, the other took up as a 
plauſible theme, to deprave our government, 
as if we, our clergy and council, were either 
ſenſeleſs or careleſs of religion ; and this 
wicked practice hath been, to make us ſeem 


to walk before our people, as if we halted 
before God. 


* Having, by theſe artifices, made a jealous. 


impreſſion in the hearts of many; and a day 
being appointed to treat of the 
tunnage and poundage, at the time prefixed, 
all expreſs great willingneſs to grant it. But 
a new ſtrain is found out, that it could not 
be done without great peril to the right of 
the ſubject, antels we ſhould diſclaim any 
right therein, but by 
and ſhould cauſe all thoſe goods to be reſto- 
red, which, upon commandment from us, 
or our council, were ſtayed by our officers 
until thoſe duties were paid, and conſequent- 
ly ſhould pur ourſelves out of the poſſeſſion 
of the tunnage and poundage, before they 


were granted ; for elſe, it was pretended, 


the ſubject ſtood not in fit caſe to grant it. 
A fancy and cavil raiſed of purpoſe to trou- 
ble the buſineſs; it being evident, that all 
the kings before named did receive that du- 
ty, and were in actual poſſeſſion of it, be- 
ore, and at the very time when it was 
granted to them by parliament. And al- 
tho' we, to remove all difficulties, did 
from our own mouth, in thoſe clear and o- 
pen terms, that might have ſatisfied any 
moderate and well-diſpoſed minds, declare, 
that it was our meaning, by the gift of our 
people, to enjoy it; and that we did not 
challenge it of right, but took it de bene 
eſſe, ſnewing thereby, not the right, but the 


plain of thoſe dangers that did threaten the 


grant of 


grant in parliament ; 


neceſſity by which we were to take it, 


(wherein we deſcended, for their ſatisfacti- 
on, ſo far beneath ourſelf, as we are confi- 
dent never any of our predeceſſors did the 
like, or was the like ever required or ex- 
pected from them.) Yer for all this, the 
bill of tunnage and poundage was laid a- 
tide, upon pretence, they mult firſt clear the 
right of the ſubje& therein ; under colour 
whereof, they entertain the complaints, not 
only John Rolles, a member of their houſe, 
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but alſo of Richard Chambers, John Foukes, 
and Bartholomew Gilman, againſt the offi- 
cers of our cuſtoms, for detaining their 
goods, upon refuſal to pay the ordinary du- 
ty, accuitomed to be paid for the ſame. 
And vpon theſe complaints, they ſend tor 
the officers of the cuſtoms, enforcing them 
to attend day after day, by the ſpace of a 
month together; they cauſe them to pro- 
duce their letters patents under our great 
ſeal, and the warrants made by our privy- 
council, for levying of thoſe duties. They 
examine the officers upon what queſtions 
they pleaſe, thereby to entrap them for do- 
ing our ſervice and commandment. In theſe 
and other their proceedings, becauſe we 
would not give the leaſt ſhew of interrupti- 
on, we endured long with much patience, 
both theſe and ſundry other ſtrange and ex- 
orbitant incroachments and uſurpations, ſuch 
as were never before attempted in thar 
houle.. ---- | 

We are not ignorant how much that 
houſe hath of late years endeavoured to ex- 
tend their privileges, by ſetting up general 
committees for religion, for courts of juſtice, 
for trade, and the like ; a courſe never had 
until of late; ſo as, where in tormer times 
the knights and burgeſſes were wont to com- 
municate to the houſe ſuch buſineſs as they 
brought from their countries; now there are 
ſo many chairs erected, to make enquiry 
upon all ſorts of men, where complaints of 
all ſorts are entertained, to the unſufferable 
diſturbance and ſcandal of juſtice and go- 
vernment, which having been tolerated a 
while by our father and ourſelt, hath daily 
grown to more and more height; inſomuch 
that young lawyers ſitting there, take upon 
them to decry the opinions of the judges; 
and ſome have not doubted to maintain, 
that the reſolutions of that houſe muſt bind 


the judges; a thing never heard of in ages 


paſt. But, in this laſt aſſembly of parlia- 
ment, they have taken on them much more 
than ever before. 

© 'They ſent meſſengers to examine our at- 


torney-general, (who is an officer of truſt 


and ſecrecy) touching the execution of ſome 
commandments of ours, of which, without 
our leave firſt obtained, he was not to give ac- 
count to any but ourſelft. They ſent a cap- 
tious and directory meſſage to the lord-trea- 
ſurer, chancellor, and barons of the exche- 
quer, touching ſome judicial proceedings of 
theirs in our court of exchequer. 

© They ſent meſſengers to examine upon 


| ſundry queſtions, our two chiet-juttices, and 


three other of our judges, touching their 
judicial proceedings . at the goal-delivery ar 
Newgate, of which they are not accounta- 
ble to the houſe of commons. 
And whereas ſuits were commenced in 
our court of ſtar-chamber, againit Richard 
Chambers, John Foukes, Bartholomew Gil- 
man, and Richard Philips, by our attorney- 
eneral, for great miſdemeanors; they re- 
Pived that they were to have privilege of 
parliament againſt us tor their perſons, tor 


no other cauſe, but becauſe they had peti- 


tions depending in that houſe; and (which 


is more ſtrange) they reſolved that a ſigni- 
fication ſhould be made from that houſe by 
a letter, to iſſue under the hand of their 
ſpeaker, unto the lord-keeper of our great- 
ſeal, that no attachment thould be granted 
out againſt the ſaid Chambers, Foukes, Gil- 
man, or Philips, during the faid privilege 
of parliament. Whereas it is far above the 


power of that houſe, to give directions to 
any of our courts at Weſtminſter, to ſtop at- 


tachments againſt any man, tho' never 
ſo ſtrongly privileged; the breach of privi- 


lege being not in the court that grants, but 
in the party or miniſter that puts in execu- 


tion ſuch attachments. And, therefore, if 
any ſuch letter had come ro the lord-keep- 
er, as it did not, he ſhould have highly of- 
tended us if he had obeyed it; nay, they 


went ſo far, as they {pared not the honour 


of our council-board, bur examined their 
proceedings in the caſe of our cuſtomers, in- 
terrogating what this or that man ot our 
council {a1d, in direction of them in the bu- 
ſineſs committed to their charge. And when 
one of the members of that houſe, ſpeak- 
ing of our counſellors, ſaid, we had wicked 
counſel ; and another ſaid, that the coun- 
cil and judges fought to trample under feet 
the liberty of the ſubject ; and a third tra- 
duced our court of ſtar- chamber, for the ſen- 
tence given againſt Savage, they paſſed 
without check or cenſure by the houſe. By 
which may appear how far the members of 
that houſe have of late ſwollen beyond the 
rules of moderation, and the modeſty of for- 
mer times; and this under pretence of pri- 
vilege and freedom of ſpeech, whereby they 
take liberty to declare againſt all authority 
of council and courts at their pleaſure. 

* They ſent for our ſheriff of London, to 


examine him in a cauſe whereof they had 


no juriſdict ion; their true and antient ju- 
riſdiction extending only to their own mem- 
bers, and to the conſervation of their privi- 
leges, and not to the cenſure of foreign per- 


ſons and cauſes, which have no relation to 


their privileges, the ſame being but a late 
innovation. 
ſtrain of a contempt for not anſwering to 
their ſatisfaction, they commit him to the 
tower of London, uſing that outward pre- 
text for a cauſe of committing him, the true 
and inward cauſe being, for that he had 
ſhewed himſelf dutiful to us and our com- 
mandments, in the matter concerning our 
cuſtoms. | 

In theſe innovations (which we will never 


permit again) they pretended indeed our 


ſervice; bur their drift was, to break, by 
this means, thro' all reſpects and ligaments 
of government, and to erect an univerſal 


 over{waying power to themſelves, which be- 


longs only to us, and not to them. 

« Laſtly, in their proceedings againſt our 
cuſtomers ; they went abour to cenſure them 
as delinquents, and to puniſh them, for ſtay- 


ing ſome goods of ſome factions merchants, | 


in 


And yet upon an enforced 
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in our ſtore-houſe, for not paying thoſe du- 
ties which themſelves had formerly paid, and 
which rhe cuttomers, without interruption, 
had received of all other merchants, many 
years before, and to which they were au- 
thoriſed, both by our great-ſcal, and by ſe- 
veral directions and commandments from us 


and our privy--counct!. 


Jo give ſome colour to their proceedings 
herein, they went about to create a new 
privilege, (which we will never admir) that 
a parliament-man hath privilege for his 
goods againſt the king ; the conſequence 
whereot would be, that he may not be con- 
ſtrained to pay any duties to the king, du- 
ring the time of privilege of parliament. It 
is true, they would have this caſe to have 
been between the merchants, and our far- 
mers of our cuſtoms, and have ſevered them 
from our intereſt and commandment, there- 
by the rather to make them liable to the 
cenſure and puniſhment of that houſe. Bur 
on the other fide, we holding it both unjuſt 
and diſhonourable, to withdraw ourſelf from 
our officers, in any thing they did by our 
commandment, or to diſavow any thing that 


we had enjoined to be done; upon Monday 


the 23d of February, ſent a meſſage unto 
them by ſecretary Coke, thanking him for 
the reſpect they had ſhewed, in ſevering the 


intereſt of our farmers from our own inte- 


reſt and commandment. Nevertheleſs, we 


were bound in honour to acknowledge a 


truth, thar, what was done by them, was 
done by our expreſs commandment and di- 
rection ; and if for doing thereof our farm- 
ers ſhould ſuffer, it would highly concern us 
in honour. Which meſſage was no ſooner 
delivered unto them, but in a tumultuous 
and diſcontented manner they called, ad- 
Journ, adjourn ; and thereupon, without any 
cauſe given on our part, in a very unuſual 


manner, adjourned until the Wedneſday fol- 
lowing. | 


On which day, by the uniform wiſdom of | 


our privy- council, we cauſed both houſes to 


be adjourned until the 2d day of March; 


hoping that in the mean time, a better and 
more right underſtanding might be begotten 
between us and the members of that houſe, 
waereby the parliament might come to an 
happy iſſue. | 

But underftanding by good advertiſement, 


that their diſcontent did not in that time 


digeſt and pals away; we reſolved to make 
a ſecond adjournment until the roth of 
March; which was done, as well to take 
time to ourſelf, to think of ſome means to 
accommodate thoſe difficulties, as to give 
them time to adviſe better ; and according- 
ly, we gave commandment for a ſecond ad- 
journment in both houſes, and for ceſſation 
of all buſineſs till the day appointed; which 
was very dutitully obeyed in the higher- 
houſe, no man contradicting or queſtioning 


it. But when the ſame commandment was 


delivered in the houſe of commons by their 
ſpcaker, it was ſtrairways contradicted, and 
altho* the ſpeaker declared unto them, it 
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was an abſolute right and power in us to 


adjourn, as well as to prorogue or diflolve ; WM 


and declared and read unto them divers 
precedents of that houſe, to warrant the 
ſame ; yet our commandment was molt con- 
temptuouſly diſobeyed ; and ſome riſing up 
to ſpeak, ſaid, they had buſineſs to do be- 
fore the houſe ſhould be adjourned. 

Here the king inſerted a long account of 


what paſſed in the houſe, when the ſpeaker 
was kept by force in the chair, whilſt the re- 


monſtrance was drawing. 


This account is 


much aggravated, being taken word for word 


2 


from the attorney-general's information a- 


gainſt Elliot. 


But it contains in ſubſtance no 


more than what hath been ſaid before. 
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Whilſt the duke of Buckingham lived, 
he was entituled to all the diſtempers and 
ill- events of former parliaments ; and, there- 
fore, much endeavour was uſed to demolift; 
him, as the only wall of ſeparation between 
us and our people. But now he 1s dead, 
no alteration was found among thoſe euve- 
nomed ſpirits, which troubled then the blefi- 
ed harmony between us and our ſubjects, 
and continue {till to trouble it. For now, 
under the pretence of publick care of the 
common- wealth, they ſuggeſt new and cauſe- 


leſs fears, which in their own hearts they 


know to be falſe; and deviſe new engines 
of miſchief, ſo ro caſt a blindneſs. upon the 


good aftections of our people, that they may 


not ſee the truth and largeneſs of our heart 
towards them. So that now it is manifeſt, 


the duke was not alone the mark theſe men 


ſhot ar, but was only as a near miniſter of 


ours, taken up, on the bye, and in their 


paſlage to their more ſecret deſigns ; which 
were only to caſt our affairs into a deſperate 
condition, to abate the powers of our crown, 
and to bring our government into obloquy; 
that in the end all things may be overwhelm- 
ed with anarchy and confuſion. 

© We do not impute theſe diſaſters to the 
whole houſe of commons, knowing that 
there were amongſt them many religious, 
grave, and well-minded men; but the ſin- 


cerer and better part of the houſe was oyer- 
born, by the practices and clamours of the 


other, who careleſs of their duties, and ta- 
king advantage of the times, and our neceſ- 
ſities, have enforced us to break off this 
meeting ; which had it been anſwered with 
like duty on their parts, as it was invited 
and begun with love on ours, might have 


proved happy and glorious, both to us and 


this whole nation. 

© We have thus declared the manifold cau- 
ſes we had to diſſolve this parliament, where- 
by all the world may ſee how much they 
have forgotten their former engagements at 
the entry into the war, themſelves being 
perſuaders to it; promiſing to make us fear- 
ed by our enemies, and eſteemed by our 
friends. And how they turned the neceſſi- 
ties grown by that war, to enforce us to 
yield to conditions incompatible with mo- 
narchy. 
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© And now that our people may diſcern that 
theſe provocations ot evil men (whoſe pu- 
niſhments we reſerve to a due time) have 
not changed our good intentions to our ſub- 
jects, we do here profeſs to maintain the 
true religion and doctrine eſtabliſhed in the 
church of England, without admitting or 
conniving at any back-ſliding, either to Po- 


pery or ſchiſm. We do alſo declare, that 


we will maintain the antient and juſt rights 


and liberties af our ſubjects, with ſo much 


conſtancy and juſtice, that they ſhall have 


cauſe to acknowledge, that under our go- 


vernment and gracious protection, they live 
in a more happy and free eſtate than any 
ſubjects in the Chriſtian world. Yet let no 
man hereby take the boldneſs to abuſe 
that liberty, turning it to licentiouſneſs, nor 
miſinterpret the petition, by perverting it 
to a lawleſs liberty, wantonly or frowardly, 
under that or any other colour, to reſiſt 
Jlawtul and neceſſary authority. For, as we 
will maintain our ſubjects in their juſt liber- 
ties, ſo we do and will expect, that they 
yield as much ſubmiſſion and duty to our 
royal prerogatives, and as ready obedience 


to our authority and commandments, as 


hath been performed to the greateſt of our 
predeceſſors. N 

And for our miniſters, we will not that 
they be terrified by thoſe harſh proceedings, 
that have been ſtrained againſt ſome of them; 


for as we will not command any thing un- 
Juſt or diſhonourable, but ſhall uſe our au- 


thority and prerogatives tor the good of our 
people; ſo we will expect, that our mini- 
ſters obey us, and they ſhall aſſure them- 
ſelves we will protect them. 

© As for our merchants, we let them know, 
we ſhall always endeavour to cheriſh and en- 
large the trade of ſuch as be dutiful, with- 
out burthening them beyond what is fitting ; 


but the duty of five in the hundred, for 


guarding ot the ſeas, and defence of the 
realm, to which we hold ourſelves ftill ob- 
liged, (and which duty harh continued with- 
out interruption ſo many ſucceſſions of ages) 
we hold no good or dutiful ſubject will de- 
ny it, being ſo neceſſary for the good of the 
whole kingdom. And if any factious mer- 
chant will affront us, in a thing ſo reaſon- 
able and wherein we require no more, nor 
in no other manner, than ſo many of our 
predeceſſors have done, and have been duti- 
fully obeyed ; let them not deceive them- 
ſelves, but be aſſured, that we ſhall find 
honourable and juſt means to ſupport our 
eſtate, vindicate our ſovereignty, and pre- 
ſerve the authority which God hath put in- 
to our hands. 

And now having laid down the truth and 
clearneſs of our proceedings, all wiſe and 
diſcreet men may eaſily judge of thoſe ru- 
mours, and jealous fears, that are maliciouſ- 
ly and wickedly bruited abroad, and may 
diſcern by examination of their own hearts, 
whether (in reſpeEt of the free paſſage of 
the goſpel, dient and equal adminiſtra- 
tion of juſtice, freedom from oppreſſion, and 


© the great peace and quietneſs which every 1629. 
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ced not the effect, the king expected. It 
was very difficult for the king to perſuade the 


tree) the happineſs of this nation can be pa- 
ralleled by any of our neighbour-countries ; 
and if nor, then to acknowledge their own 
bleſſedneſs, and for the ſame be thankſul to 
God, the author of all goodneſs.” 


man enjoyeth under his own vine and fig- ww 


This declaration, or rather apology, produ- A remark 


people, that a dozen members of parliament 
had formed a project to ſubvert the govern- 
ment, to introduce anarchy, to uſurp the roy- 
al authority, without any appearance of the 
leaſt advantage to themſelves or others. It 


would have been ſtill more ſtrange, that ſup- 


poſing the king ſo juſt a prince, and ſo tender 
of his people, as he deſired to be thonght, 
theſe men ſhould have had ſufficient credit, 
to bring over the majority of the commons to 


their ſentiments. 


On the other hand, the 


king defended himſelf very weakly, in his de- 


. claration, on the articles concerning recuſants, 


tunnage and poundage, and in general, on the 
cauſes of the diſſolution of the parliament. For 
in aggravating the commons fault, in not in- 
ſtantly obeying the adjournment, he not only 
ſuppoſed his power inconteſtable, tho' it was 
not ſo, but alſo omitted the immediate cauſe 
of their non-compliance ; viz. the ſpeaker's 
refuſal, by his expreſs command, to put the 
queſtion, which was a maniteſt breach of the 
freedom of parliament. Complaints, there- 
fore, and murmurs continued more than ever, 
notwithſtanding this apology. It was publick- 


ly ſaid, the king intended utterly to deſtroy 


the privileges of the parliament, and the liber- 
tics of the people ; and what was done after- 
wards againſt the impriſoned members, help- 


ed not to undeceive the nation. 
ed, that trade was ruined, and religion in 


It was add- 


danger, and that the kingdom was going to 
be inſlaved, if theſe miſchiefs were not re- 
dreſſed by a new parliament. The king be- 
ing informed of theſe rumours, publiſhed a 
proclamation to this effect: | 


c 


A a 


A 


a a & 


and affections of his loving ſubjects, ſome 


on this de- 
claration. 


1 HAT, notwithſtanding his majeſty's A procla- 
late declaration, for ſatisfying the minds mation a- 


ill-diſpoſed perſons do ſpread falſe and per- 
nicious rumours abroad, as if the ſcandalous 


gainſt falſe 
rumours 
touching 
parlia- 


and ſeditious propoſition in the houſe of ments. 
commons, made by an outlawed man, deſ- Ruſh: 
« perate in mind and fortune, and tumultuouſ- 


ly taken up by ſome few, after that, by his 
majeſty's royal authority, he had command- 
ed their adjournment, had been the vote of 
the whole houſe, whereas the contrary 1$ 
the truth; for it was then decried by the 
wiſeſt and beſt affected, and ſince diſavowed, 
upon examination, by ſuch as were + 1s 
to have conſented thereunto, and affirmed, 
as well by them, as others who ſerved in 


the houſe that day, to be a thing of a moſt 


wicked and dangerous conſequence, to the 
good eſtate of this kingdom; and it appear- 
eth to be ſo, by thoſe impreſſions which this 
falſe rumour hath made in mens minds, 

whereby, 


Act. Pub. 
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Book XIX. The Reign of CHARLES I. 


1629. © whereby, out of cauſeleſs fears, the trade of 
ww © the kingdom is diſturbed, and merchants 


451 
by the mediation of the republick of Venice. 1629. 
It was ſigned the 14th of April, about a month Wy 


* difcouraged to continne their wonted trat- 
fick. His majeſty hath thought it expedient, 
* not only to manifeſt the trath thereof, bur 
* to make known his royal pleaſure ; that 
* thoſe who raiſe or nouriſh falſe reports, 
* ſhall be ſeverely puniſhed ; and ſuch as 
chearfully go on with their trade, have all 
good enconragement ; not purpoſing to o- 
ver- charge his ſubjects by any new burthens, 
but to ſatisfy himſelf with thoſe duties that 
were received by the king, his father, of 
bleſſed memory, which his now majeſty nei- 
ther can, nor will diſpenſe withal ; but ſhall 


after the diſſolution of the parliament. France 


ſo little cared for what had paſſed concerning 
the queen's domeſticks, that the was ſatisfied 
with inſerting this article in the treaty of 
peace : © The articles and contract of the 
* marriage of the queen of Great-Britain are 
ce to be confirmed faithfully. And as for the 
cc ſaid queen's houſhold, if there be any thing 
« to be added or diminiſhed, it ſhall be done 
by a mutual conſent freely and willingly, as 
it may be judged fir and corivenient for the 
ſervice of the faid queen.” This peace was 
{worn in September following. 


eſteem them unworthy of his protection 
who ſhall deny the ſame, his majeſty intend- 


c The king had now freed himſelf from the A remark 
ing to employ it for the defence of his king- 


yoke of the parliament, and intended not to on the 
reſume it; but withal, he had deprived him- riches of 
ſelf of the ſupplies of money, which the par- e king* 


. |; yy 0 Eng- 
liaments were wont to grant to the kings, land 


dom, dominion of the ſeas, and ſafe- guard 
of the merchants, eſpecially by ſuch ſhipping 
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Annals. 


The king 


makes a 


as are now making ready, and ſuch farther 
preparations for aid of his friends and allies, 
as need ſhall require. And whereas for ſe- 
veral ill ends, the calling again of a parlia- 


A 


* 


ment is divulged, howſoever his majeſty 


© hath ſhewed by his frequent meeting with 
his people, his love to the uſe of parlia- 
© ments; yet the late abuſe having for the 
© preſent driven his majeſty unwillingly out of 
© that courſe, he ſhall account it preſumption 
© for any to preſcribe any time to his majeſty 
© for parliaments; the calling, continuing, 
and diſſolving of which, is always in the 
* king's own power. And his majeſty ſhall 
© be more inclinable to meet in parliament a- 
gain, when his people ſhall ſee more clearly 
into his intents and actions; when ſuch as 
have bred this interruption ſhall receive their 
* condign puniſhment, and thoſe who are miſ- 
© led by them, and by ſuch ill reports as are 
* raiſed upon this occaſion, ſhall come to a 
C 


better underſtanding of his majeſty and them- 
eien 


libel. It ſerves, however, to ſhew, that ma- 
ny people thought, the king was taking mea- 
ſures to throw off the yoke of parliaments, 
ſince he evidently followed ſome of the max- 
ims propoſed in this writing. There was 
even no likelihood of his intending to call an- 
other parliament, till he had found means of 
having the commons more at command, as he 
had plainly intimated in his laſt proclama- 
tion. 


Rochel be ing taken, the king did not think 


peace with Proper to continue a war with France, which 


France, 
Ruſhw. 
Act. Pub. 
Annals, 


could bring him no advantage, nor ferve him 
for pretence to ask money of the parliament, 
ice he was determined not to call one. As 
France had no quarrel with him, but concern- 
ing the queen's domeſticks, which was not a 
ſufh-ient motive to continue the war, a peace 


was ny concluded between the two crowns, 
OL. II. 


not only on urgent and extraordinary occaſi- 
ons, but alſo as marks of affeEtion and zeal, 
when the people were pleaſed with the go- 
vernment. One may venture to ſay, no prince 
in Europe equals in riches a king of England, 
who is beloved by his ſubjects. Not only his 
ordinary revenues, if well managed, are more 
than ſufficient to enable him to keep a ſplen- 
did and magnificent court; but it is, proper- 
ly, the ſovereign alone who has never any need 
to heap up money againſt any future extraor- 
dinary emergencies. He finds, at all times, 
in the purſes of his ſubjects, and by a free gift, 
whatever is neceſſary to ſupport the honour of 
his ſtate. There is no potentate in Europe 
that can, like him, be ſure of never wanting 
money. But what muſt he do to gain the 

love of his people? Why, a thing the moſt 
practicable and eaſy, the moſt juſt, rhe moſt 
adapted to the welfare of his kingdom, and to 
his own intereſt. In a word, he muſt obſerve 
the laws to which himſelf and predecefforghave 
conſented, and which were deemed neceſſary 
for king and people. The pride, therefore, 
and inſatiable avarice of favourites and mini- 
ſters, are the only things that make him 
ſometimes loſe the advantages naturally flow- 
ing from the conſtitution of the government. 
Theſe men, impatient of any bounds to their 
unlawful ambition of governing with an abſo- 
lute ſway, ſeek all poſſible means to inſtill in- 
to their maſter a deſire to ſet himſelf above 
the laws, and to become like other monarchs; 
that is, they do all that lies in their power to 
change the king's true and ſolid happineſs 
into real miſery. For, tho' a king of Eng- 
land ſhould render himſelf abſolute, he could 
never, by oppreſſion and violence, obtain from 
his people what he may freely receive, by 
ſubmitting to the laws and conſtitution of the 
government. We have ſeen in the two late 
reigns of William III, and queen Anne, and 
we daily ſee in that of the prince on the throne, 
ſuch undeniable proofs of what I advance, that 
I think it needleſs to ſay any thing more. I 
ſhall only obſerve, that the kings of England, 
who were moſt famous and molt eſteemed, as 


Edward I, Edward III, Henry V, Henry VIII, 


and 9 conſtantly followed the ſame 
\ 


maxim, 


13333 bl 
14112 


: 


I 


The leſſen- 
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1629. maxim, and thereby rendered their reigns 


V proſperons and happy. Whereas, James 1, 
Charles I, Charles 11, James Il, who took a 
contrary courle, became miſerable, and per- 
formed nothing cither for their own or the 
nation's glory. : 

Charles I, like the king, his father, was ve- 
ry fond of arbitrary power, and had no favou- 
rites or miniſters, but what were of the ſame 
principles. His privy-council became, by de- 
grees, an ablolute court, which thought itſelt 
above the laws. The ſtar-chamber was an- 
other court, the moſt rigorous that ever was, 
the ſeverity whereof fell chiefly upon thoſe 
who pretended to diſpute the 454 ava 


Cauſes of 
the peo- 
ple's diſ- 
content. 


royal. The high-commiſſion perfectly ſecond- 


ed the conncil and ſtar-chamber, and under 
colour of putting a ſtop to ſchiſm, oppreſſed, 
as Puritans, thoſe that refuſed to ſubmit to a 
deſpotick power. In ſhort, the judges of the 
realm being all choſen by the court, and de- 
voted to the king, omitred no opportunity to 
ſupport the prerogative-royal, and raiſe it as 
high as the king deſired. The parliament 
only could cure theſe diſorders, but the king 
was determined to call no more, the maxims 
of the parliament being diametrically oppo- 
ſite to his. He thought the parliament had 
much incroached upon the prerogative-royal, 
in the foregoing reigns, and the parliament 
could not help dreadin 

the general maxims, which the king was en- 
deayouring to introduce into the government ; 


and the rather, as they ſaw plainly, theſe con- 


{equences were not bare ſpeculations, but were 
put in practice. This dread induced them to 
deny the king {ome things readily granted by 
former parliaments to his predeceſſors, becauſe 
they were free from any ſuch fears; but as the 
nation, in general, was more inclined to be 
ruled by the parliament, than by the court, 
theſe contraſts bred in the minds of the peo- 
ple a diſtaſte to the court, the fatal effects 
whereof the king aſterwards experienced. 
By the diſſolution of the late parliament, 
ing of the and by his reſolution never to call another, 
king's re- which was univerſally known, the king had 
Venues, 
_ ſupplies he might have expected from the 
commons, but had alſo done himſelf great 
prejudice with reſpe&t to his treaſury. The 
tive ſubſidies granted by the parliament fell 
very ſhort of what was expected. As every 
man's quota towards a ſubſidy is ſettled by 
commiſſioners in each county, and by aſſiſtants 
belonging to the towns and villages, in pro- 
portion to his poſleſſions, either poverty, or 


decay of trade, or ſome ſuch excuſe was plead- 


ed to leſſen the tax. On the other hand, the 
commiſſioners and aſſiſtants not being inclined 


to the court, allowed very readily theſe excu- 


ſes, and appeared much more apt to favour 
their countrymen than the king. This occa- 
ſioned a great diminution of the uſual value of 
the ſubſidies. Moreover, tunnage and pound- 
age were not paid without force. There was 
continual occaſion to uſe violence, to ſeiſe the 
effects, and impriſon the merchants, to oblige 
them to pay what the houſe of commons had 


the conſequences of 


not only deprived himſelf of the extraordinary 


declared illegal. Beſides, they practiſed a 1629. 
thouſand artifices to detraud the king of a du- . 
ty, which they thought was unjuſtly laid upon 
them. To cure theſe inconveniencies, the 
council was forced to give ſtrict orders, even 
to the impowering the officers of the cuſtoms 
to enter into any ſhip, veſſel, or houſe, and to 


ſearch in any trunk or cheſt, and break any 


bulk whatſoever, in default of the payment of 

cuſtoms. But beſides, that this had never 

been practiſed before, another inconvenience 

aroſe. "Theſe officers, under colour of ſearch- 

ing, uſed many oppreſſions and rogueries, 

which cauſed the people ſtill the more to exclaim. 

In a word, the king had not half the profit 

from tunnage and poundage that he received 

before his quarrel with the parliament, and 

the people were much more diſſatisfied than 

ever. But to hinder their diſcontent from 

turning into rebellion, the council gave ſtrict 

orders to have the militia, both horſe and 

foot, compleated, armed, and inſtructed in 

the exerciſe of arms. It was thereby intended 

to intimidate the people, and keep them in 

awe, whilſt on the other hand, they were amu- 

ſed with orders for the rigorous execution of 

the laws againſt recuſants. But theſe orders 

muſt have been neglected, ſince the people's 

complaints upon that ſubject never ceaſed du- 

ring the whole courſe of this reign. 
In the interim, as the king wanted mo- Several 

ney, and it was eaſy to foreſee, that his ordi- monopo- 

nary revenues would not be ſufficient to ſup- lies, which 

ply his expences, the miniſters found no bet- ne 70 

ter way to increaſe the king's revenue, than tte Kg. 

by granting monopolies. That is, the king, Ruſhw. 

by Yi letters-patents, formed companies, to 

whom alone he gave the privilege of ſelling 


certain goods cr wares, and who were to pay 


him for it ſuch a yearly revenue, This was 
directly contrary to the rights of the people, 
and very deſtructive to trade; but in thoſe 
days, the good of the nation was what the 
court had leaſt in view. This abuſe went ſo 
far, that in a manner all ſort of commodities 
were monopoliſed, and the ſale engroſſed by 
ſome company, even to old rags. I ſhall not 
here ſpecify theſe monopolies, becauſe, not 
having been all eſtabliſhed at once, they wlll, 
perhaps, be mentioned hereafter. 
Since the king had undertaken to make war 1639. 
upon France, the Spaniſh war was no more A treaty 
talked of, than if there had been no ſuch thing, about a " 
tho? in all the ſpeeches to the foregoing par- Bes 
laments, and in all the meſſages to the com- Act. pub. 
mons, he had endeavoured to ſhew how ne- Ruſhw. 
ceſſary this war was, for the welfare of all Eu- 
rope, and eſpecially of England. He had fre- 
quently inſinuated, that England and Ircland 
were in ſo great danger of being invaded by 
the Spaniards, that it was not poſſible to be 
too ſpeedy in applying a remedy to ſo urgent 
an evil; and yet, the Spaniards never made 
any attempt that might confirm the fears, the 
king would have inſpired the parliament with. 
The king of Spain, contented with not being 
attacked, undertook nothing againſt England, 
knowing he was in no danger from that quar- 
ter. owever, after the concluſion of the 
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Book XIX. 


1630. peace between France and England, he 


thought proper to end the war wich the Eng- 


liſh, to which he met with no obſtacle, Charles 
not being in condition to continue it; ſo a 
peace between the two crowns, after ſome ne- 


gotiations, was concluded in November, 1639. 


The king's Presbyrerianiſm had lately gained ground in 


infiru&ions England, notwithſtanding the ſtrong oppolition | 
of the biſhops, and particularly of Laud, bi- 


to the bi- 


411 the ſhop of London, ſworn enemy to the Puritans. 
Presbyte- This prelate ſeldom miſſed any opportunity to 
rians. ſhew his hatred to them, and ſuch opportuni- 
Act Pub. ties very frequently offered. Beſides that he 

was the king's molt intimate counſellor, eſpe- 

cially for eccleſiaſtical matters, he had almoſt 
the ſole direction of the high-commiſſion, at- 
ter the archbiſhop of Canterbury was excluded 
on account of Sibthorp's ſermon. He ſo ma- 
naged, therefore, to prevent the growth of 

Presbyterianiſm, that the king ſent certain 1n- 

ſtructions to the archbiſhops, with a command 
to impart them to the biſhops of their pro- 

vinces, in order to their being obſerved. The 
chief end of theſe inſtructions was to hinder 


any Presbyterian miniſter from creeping into 


the charch of England, and to diſcover the 
careleſs obſervers of the rites preſcribed by 
the canons. Laud himſelf was the author of 
theſe inſtructions which were agreeable to ſome 
conſiderations, for the better ſettling of the 
church-government, preſented by him to the 
king ſome time before. As the Presbyterians 
were not ignorant from whence the evil 
ſprung, they entertained an implacable enmi- 
ty to this prelate, the effects whereof they 
made him feel afterwards, when they found 
an opportunity. | 


The birth - This year the king had the ſatisfaction of 
of prince er a ſon called Charles, of whom the queen 


Charles. was delivered the 29th of May. 


\ nego Guſtavus Adolphus, king of Sweden, had 
tion with expreſſed a great deſire to relieve Germany, 
2 of oppreſſed by the emperor, but his wars with 
Ruſhy. Poland had prevented the execution of that 
deſign. Upon this account the kings of France 

and England joined together to procure a peace 
between theſe two crowns, in which they ſuc- 

ceeded at laſt. The French king's view was 

to humble the houſe of Auſtria by this diver- 

ſion, and. Charles hoped, that by the king 

ol Sweden's means, he thould recover the Pa- 
latinate for his brother-in-law. The peace, 

I have juſt mentioned, was no ſooner con- 
cluded, than the king of Sweden prepared 

to enter Germany at the head of a pow- 

erful army. At the ſame time, he made 

a private agreement with the king of Eng- 


A negotia- 


land, whereby Charles engaged to furniſn 


him with 6000 men, in the marqueſs of 
Hamilton's name, as if that lord had raiſed 
theſe troops at his own charge. Theſe arti- 
cles ſcldom deceive ; but, however, they give 
the pi inces who uſe them, the aſſurance to ſay, 
it is done againſt their conſent. That I may 
not return to this affair, I ſhall ſay here in two 
words, Charles was the dupe of Guſtavus. 
When the Swede, after ſeveral victories over 
the Imperialiſts, was able in his turn to aſſiſt 


the King of Bonemia, he would have laid ſuch 


The Reign of CHAR LES I. Wo: 


raiſe a farther ſupply. One of theſe means 8 


hard terms upon him, that he could not think 1630. 
of accepting them; ſo Charles withdrew his 
troops, which had done good ſervice in the _ 
war, and recalled Sir Henry Vane, who was 
with the king of Sweden, in quality of ambaſ- 
ſador. Thus ended this ſort of league, the 
particulars whereof I think it needleſs to relate, 
ſince it cauſed no alteration in the affairs of 
this reign. | 

I return now to domeſtick affairs. The A commiſ- 
king's ordinary revenues not ſufficing for his ſion to 
expences, it was neceſſary to find means to compound 
was, to attack ſuch as had neglected to re- —— 
ceive the order of knighthood at the king's to receive 
coronation, tho' they had been ſummoned. It Knigbt- 
was an antient cuſtom from the conqueſt, that . 
ſuch as had 15 pounds a year in land, were gy. 
obliged to ſerve the king in his wars, and Annals. 
thoſe who were not capable of ſerving, com- 
pounded with the king, and for a certain ſum 
were releaſed from this ſervice. To this end, 
thoſe who were worth 15 pounds a year, were 
to be made knights, that is, fit to ſerve the 
king. In proceſs of time, the number of thoſe 
who were to take the order of knighthood was 
limited to ſuch as had 20 pounds a year. 
What was, at firſt, bur a bare cuſtom, was 
turned into a law in the reign of Edward II, 
and after that ſome of the following Kings took 
advantage of it, as may be ſeen in Rymer's 
Collection of the Publick Acts. But, in ge- 
neral, tho” this ſtatute was not aboliſhed, it 
had, however, been long diſuſed. Charles I. 
going upon the ſtatute's being ftill in force, 
ſince it was never expreſly repealed, put it in 
practice ar his coronation, and pretended to 
uſe great condeſcenſion, in ſummoning to take 
knighthood ſuch only as had 40 pounds a year, 
tho” at that time 40 pounds were much leſs 
than 20 pounds in the days of Edward 1I. 
He found but very few willing to obey theſe 
ſummons, the uſe whereof was entirely forgot- 
ten. The king himſelf overlooked this non- 
compliance, perhaps, for fear it might be ſome 
prejudice to him with regard to the ſupplies he 
was to ask of the parliament; but after the 
diſſolution of the third parliament, he did not 
think himſelt obliged to the ſame caution, He 
appointed, therefore, commiſſioners to com- 
pound with thoſe who had neglected to ap- 
pear, as well for their contempt, as for being 
excuſed from receiving the order of knight- 
hood. The commiſſioners had this inſtruction, 
Jo take no leſs than after the rate of thrice 


© and half as much, as the perſons compound- 


ing were found rated in the ſubſidy.” Mul- 
titudes being ſummoned upon this occaſion, 
the compoſitions brought the king above 
oo, ooo pounds, This was looked upon, at- 
terwards, as a grievous oppreſſion, and the 
parliament repealed the ſtatute on which it was 
grounded. 


I have already ſpoken of biſhop Laud's ex- x . 
. | | nnovati- 
traordinary zeal for the church of England. ons in the 
This church, at the reformation, thought fit to divine ſer- 
retain ſome ceremonies, not as abſolutely ne- Wee. 
ceflary, but rather as indifferent, and which 
conſequently ſhe believed it not proper to re- 


move 
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move from the divine ſervice. Laud was not 


V only ſcrupulouſly attached to theſe ceremo- 


nies, but alſo to every thing that ſerved to 
adorn the externals ot religion, and ſeemed 
more inclined to increaſe the number than 
fuppreſs any of thoſe that moſt oftended the 
Puritans. He gave a proof of this inclination, 


when he conſecrated St. Catharine-Creed 


church, which had been lately repaired. On 
this occaſion he uſed ſome formalities which 
he might have forborn, as being too like 
what is practiſed in the church of Rome on 
ſuch ſolemnities. The manner of conſecrati- 
on was thus: 
At the biſhop's approach to the weſt-door 


Ceremo- © of the church, ſome that were prepared for 
nies obſer- 


A ved by bi- 
1 ſnop Laud, 
1 at the con- . : 
AM ſecration of © were opened; and the biſhop, with ſome 


St. Catha- © doors, and many other principal men went 
rine-Creed . 


© it, cried with a loud voice, „Open, open 
« ye everlaſting doors, that the King of Glory 
may enter in!” And preſently the doors 


in, and immediately falling down upon his 


© knees, with his eyes lifted up, and his arms 
© ſpread abroad, uttered theſe words: © This 


« place is holy, the ground is holy, In the 


* name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt, 


« I pronounce it holy.” | 5 
Then he took up ſome of the duſt, and 
threw it up into the air ſeveral times, in his 
going up towards the chancel. When they 
approached near to the rail and communion- 
table, the biſhop bowed towards it ſeveral 
times, and returning, they went round the 
church in proceſſion, ſaying the 1ooth Plalm ; 
after that the 19th Pſalm, and then ſaid a 
form of prayer, Lord Jeſus Chriſt, &c." 
and concluding, © We conſecrate this church, 
« and ſeparate it unto thee, as holy ground, 
c not to be profaned any more to common 
1 . 

« After this the biſhop being near the com- 
* munion-table, and taking a written book in 
© his hand, pronounced curſes upon thoſe that 
© ſhould afterwards prophane that holy place, 
by muſters of ſoldiers, or keeping prophane 
© law-courts, or carrying burdens thro' it, and 


© at the end of every curſe, he bowed towards 


the eaſt, and ſaid, Let all the people ſay, 
« Amen.” | 

© When the curſes were ended, he pro- 
© nounced a number of bleſſings upon all thoſe 


© that had any hand in framing and building 


© of that ſacred and beautiful church, and 
thoſe that had given, and ſhould hereafter 
give any chalices, plate, ornaments, or uten- 


R « 


„fils; and at the end of every bleſſing, he 


© bowed towards the eaſt, ſaying, Let all 
« the people ſay, Amen.“ 

© After this followed the ſermon ; which 
© being ended, the biſhop conſecrated and 
« adminiſtered the ſacrament in manner fol- 
© lowing. | 
© As he approached the commnnion-table, 
he made many ſeveral lowly bowings, and 
coming up to the ſide of the table where the 
bread and wine were covered, he bowed ſe- 
ven times, and then, after the reading ot 
many prayers, he came near the bread, and 
gently litted up the corner of the napkin 


wherein the bread was laid, and when he 
beheld the bread, he laid it down again, 
flew back a ſtep or two, bowed three ſeve- 
ral times towards it, then he drew near a- 
gain, and opened the napkin, and bowed as 
before. 

Then he laid his hand on the cup, which 
was tull of wine, with a cover upon it, which 
he let go again, went back, and bowed 


K M W @ - 4. a 


and litting up the cover of the cup, looked 


cover again, retired back and bowed as be- 
fore; then he received the ſacrament, and 
gave it to ſome principal men; after which 


the conſecration ended. 

It Laud had taken all theſe ceremonies, 
both in the conſecration of the church, and in 
the adminiſtration of the ſacrament, from a 


ritual of the church of England, made ſince 


the reformation, there would have been no- 
thing to object; but ſome years after, the 
houſe of commons accuſed him in form, of ha- 
ving exactly copied the Roman pontifical, 
which was found in his ſtudy. He denied it, 


alledging two ſeemingly very frivolous reaſons. 


Firſt, that the ponrihcal preſcribes aſhes to 
be thrown up by the biſhop who conſecrates 


the church, whereas he threw up duſt in the 


air, which he found on the ground. Second- 
ly, that he obſerved a form communicated to 
him by biſhop Andrews. Bur as there is ſo 
little difference between duſt and aſhes, and 
as biſhop Andrews's form agreed with that in 
the pontifical, this anſwer was not much ap- 
proved. However this be, it cannot be deni- 
ed, that it was affectation to uſe on this oc- 


caſion, both for conſecrating the church, and 


adminiſtring the ſacrament, a different form 


from that of the church of England, and to 


chuſe one ſo very like the Roman pontifical. 
This gave his enemies a great advantage, who 
took occaſion from it, to charge him with an 
intention to introduce Popery. But he little 
regarded what could be ſaid againſt him; the 
king's favour had raiſed him fo high, that it 
was not in the power of his enemies to hurt 
him, but on the contrary, he had frequent 
opportunities to be revenged of them. Whilſt 
he was moſt exclaimed againſt, three doctors 
in divinity, of the univerſity of Oxford, ha- 
ving preached againſt Arminianiſm, were ex- 
pelled the univerſity, and ſome others who 
had undertaken their defence, were turned 


out of their offices. This was under pretence 


of obſerving the king's proclamation, and it 
was not doubted but Laud was the author of 
theſe violent proceedings. 


In the interim, the king's miniſters were Monopo- 
diligently ſeeking means to raiſe money, and lies. 


new projects were every day offered, of which 
they choſe ſuch as rhey thought proper. A- 
mong- theſe means, monopolies, as I ſaid, were 


at firſt moſt in vogue. At the beginning of 


the year 1632, the king by his patent under 


the great ſcal, incorporated the ſoap-makers. 


It is ſaid this patent alone was worth to him 
19,000 pounds. There was another compa- 


ny 


thrice towards it; then he came near again, 


into it, and ſeeing the wine, he let fall the 


many prayers being ſaid, the ſolemnity of 


mandin 
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163 1. ny ſettled for making of cards, of whom the 

WS king bought them at 18 ſhillings a groſs, and 

ſealing them, ſold them again. Bur I ſhould 

be too tedious was I to mention all the mo- 

nopolies made in this reign, by the king's 
authority. | 

1632: Monopolies were not, however, the only 

Proclama- way practiſed to raiſe money. Several other 

tion com- methods were found. Soon after, the king by 

all lords, Proclamation commanded all lords, gentle- 

gentlemen, men, clergymen, and others whoſe ſtay in 


dec. to London was not abſolutely neceſſary, to de- 
reſide up- part within 40 days, and reſide in their re- 
Ae " ſpeCtive counties, and at their manſion-houſes. 


Ad Pub. This injunction ſeemed to be grounded upon 
| the king's defire, to hinder the nobility and 
gentry 2 waſting their eſtates by a need- 

leſs reſidence in London, where they were 
obliged to be at a great expence ; but it was 
perceived afterwards, that the king had ano- 

ther end in it, when ſuch were ſummoned be- 

fore the ſtar- chamber, as had neglected to 

obey the proclamation, and were condemned 

in grievous fines to rhe king's uſe. Ar the 

ſame time, the king appointed commiſſioners 


to puniſh thoſe that, contrary to former pro- 


hibitions, had enlarged the city of London by 
new buildings. From all this the king drew 
very conliderable ſums, the fines in which the 
oftenders were condemned being all to his 
uſe. The ſtar- chamber exerciſed great rigour 
on theſe occaſions. „ 
The city About the fame time, the city of London 
5 _ was fined 1500 marks, becauſe the mayor and 
l aldermen had neglected to take inquiſition of 
the death of one doctor Lamb, who paſſed 
for a conjurer, and of whom the duke of Buck- 
ingham had made uſe, but for what purpoſe 
I know not. This man being 80 years of 
age, was purſued by the mob from ſtreet to 


ſtreet, and died within a few days, either of 


the fatigue he had endared, or of the bruiſes 
he had received. 

I have already obſerved, that Presbyteria- 
5 niſm, or, as it was then called, Puritaniſm, 
Puricz. daily gained ground, notwithſtanding the 
niſm, and endeavours uſed by the king, biſhops, high- 
remarks commiſſion, ſtar- chamber, and courts of juſtice, 
thereon. to ſtop its progreſs. As theſe endeavours con- 

ſiſted not in better informing the Presbyte- 


Endea- 
vours to 


rians, but only in the exceſſive ſeverity exer- 


ciſed upon them, when their zeal cauſed them 
to ottend; they were the more exaſperated 
againſt the church of England, as they ſaw 


at the ſame time, that the Arminians and 


Papiſts were left unmoleſted, or if orders were 
ſometimes given againſt them, ſuch orders 
were a eee This made them ex- 
claim againſt the biſhops, and charged them 
with deſign to introduce Popery and Armi- 
nianiſm into the church. nhappily, they 
imputed to the whole church of England, the 
violences which ought to have been aſcribed 
to the cucumſtances of the times, and the 
particular character of ſome biſhops, who hav- 
1ng credit at court, intimated to the king, that 
nothing was more oppoſite to regal authority, 
than Presbyterian ha 


who were not very ſubmiſſive to the king, 
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racter and deſigns of the court-prelates, of the 


urch- government. All 
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were conſidered as Puritans, and as ſuch fre- 1632; 
quently opprefled ; ſo, by a fatal policy, men, 
well-affeted to the church of England, but | 
enemies to arbitrary power, were forced, 
againſt their wills, to join with the Puritans, 
in order to ftrengthen their party, and enable 
them to oppoſe the deſigns of the court. I 
am perſuaded, this conduct gave Puritaniſm 
many adherents, which otherwiſe it would 
never have had. What makes me of this 
opinion, is, that Presbyterianiſm never made 
ſo great a progreſs as during the firſt 15 years 
of this reign, tho' it had never been more 
perſecuted. After all, this conduct is not to 
be aſcribed to the church of England. We do 
not find in her principles and doctrines, any 
thing repugnant to charity, or tending to vio- 
lence ; but it was wholly owing to the cha- 


king's minitters and counſellors, who meant 
to carry the royal authority to the higheſt de- 
gree. They thought nothing would more 
conduce to that end, than the humbling, or 
rather the utter ruin of the Puritans, and un- 
fortunately conſidered as ſuch, all that oppoſed 
their deſign, according to King James's maxim. 
Hence it happened, that by confounding thus 
the State-Puritans, with the Church-Puritans, 
they compelled, as I may ſay, the firſt to join 
with the laſt. | | 

The deſign of ruining Presbyterianiſm de- 
ſtroyed all regard to the ſcruples of tender 
conſciences even in things of little moment, 
left by the reformers. in the publick worſhip, 
rather as indifferent, than as abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary. On the contrary, every thing that gave 
moit offence to the Presbyterians, was not 
only induſtriouſly praiſed, but alſo tepre- 
ſented as neceſſary, and ſeveral] novelties added 
which were apt to widen the breach, and 
make an union impracticable. Of this the 
reader will hereafter be convinced. But before 
I leave this ſubje&,I cannot forbear to relate a 
tact which clearly proves what I have advanced. 


There was in the city of Salisbury a colle- Proceſs a- 


giate church, called St. Edmonds, which with Sainſt the 


8 ; . recorder of 
its revenues, Aike the reſt of that kind, came . — 


by act of parliament into the hands of Henry February. 
VIII, and remained in the crown till the Ruſhw. 
reign of James I, who ſold it to a private 
perſon, and he to another, ſo that it paſſed 
ſucceſſively through ſeveral hands, till at length 
the laſt proprietor ſold the church to the pa- 
riſhioners of St. Edmonds, who repaired and 
made it the pariſh- church. The windows 
which had till then been preſerved, were 
painted after the old faſhion, and contained 
among other things the hiſtory of the creation, 
where the painter had repreſented God the 
Father in the form of an old man, creating 
the world during the firſt tix days, but on the 
ſeventh had painted him ſitting, to denote 
the day of reſt. The ignorant painter had 
committed ſeveral blunders, having given to 
one day the work performed on another, and, 
in expreſſing the creation of the ſun and 
moon, had put into God's hand a pair of 
compaſles, as if he was going to meaſure them. 
Henry Sherfield, recorder of Sarum, and pa- 


1 riſhioner 
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riſhioner of St. Edmonds, having called a 


Wa veltry, repreſented to the pariſhioners, that 


Feb. 6. 


theſe pictures gave offence, and were apt to 
lead the people to ſuperſtition. That the 
painter had committed ſeveral errors, and 
beſides, the repreſentation of God the Father 
in the form of an old man, offended the eyes 
of good Chriſtians. Whereupon the veſtry 
thought it proper to take down the windows, 
and put up others, not painted, in their room. 
Armed with this order, the recorder ſends for 
a glazier, and ſhewing with his ſtick the glaſs 
which was to be changed, broke ſome of the 
panes, as little caring to preſerve them. 
Upon this outrage, an information is exhi- 
bited againſt Sherfield in the ſtar-chamber by 
the attorney-general, ſhewing, that contrary 
to the canons, which forbid any private per- 
ſon to alter or innovate any thing in the fa- 
brick or ornament of a church, without ſpe- 


cial licenſe from his majeſty or the biſhop of 


the dioceſe, Sherfield being ill- affected to the 
diſcipline of the church of England, and the 
government thereof by biſhops, did combine 
with ſome others of the ſame opinion, and 
undertake by a bare order of the veſtry, and 
in contempt of the king and the dioceſan, to 
break down the windows of St. Edmond's 
church, which contained excellent pictures of 
the creation, made hundreds of year ſince, 


and were a great ornament to the church. 


That he committed this prophane act con- 
trary to the order of the biſhop, who by letter 
had injoined him to deſiſt from this deſign. 
That by this ill example, other wicked and 
ſchiſmatical perſons, ill- affected to the govern- 
ment of the church of England under his ma- 
jeity, might be encouraged to uſe the like 
violent courſes. | 

Sherfield anſwered, that the church of St. 
Edmonds was a lay- fee, and had ſo continued 
ever ſince it fell to the crown, and, therefore, 
it was legally exempred from the juriſdiction 
of the biſhop of the dioceſe. That conſe- 
quently thoſe who had purchaſed the church, 


had lawful power to alter the windows, as 


they had before made other alterations, in 
the ſteeple, walls, pulpit, and other parts, 
without any complaints from the biſhop. 
That after all, he had only taken down ſome 
ſmall quarries of glaſs to ſhew the glazier 
what was to be altered, and that the hiſtory 
ot the creation might ſtill be plainly diſco- 
vered. That the painting was ſo far from 
being fine, that when it was done, it did not 
coſt above 40 ſhillings. Then he ſer forth 
the groſs blunders of the painter, and proved 
by acts of parliament made in the reigns of 
Edward VI. and Elizabeth, that all pictures 
ſhall be rempved out of the churches. Finally, 
he denied that he was ili-affected to the go- 
vernment of the church under bithops, or had 
acted in contempt of the king, or ever re- 
ceived a letter from the biſhop of Salisbury 
upon this ſubject. Whereupon the biſhop of 


London faid, that he did not pretend to juſtify 163 2 
the errors of the painter, but only to obſerve: 


to the court, that God be ing called in ſcrip- 
ture, the Antient of Days, might be the oc- 
caſion of the painter's repreſenting God the 
Father like an old man *; but that Sherfield 
was much more to blame than the painter, for 
daring to make alterations without licenſe. In 
a word, Sherfield was fined 500 l. contrary to 
the opinion of ſome of his judges, who would 
have amounted his fine to 1000 l. and con- 
demned to make a publick acknowledgment 
of his fault, before ſuch perſons as the biſhop 
ſhould pleaſe to name. I thought myſelf ob- 
e to relate this inſtance, in order to ſhew 
w 


at methods was taken to ruin Presbyteria- 


niſm. It is eaſy to perceive, that ſuch ſeve- 
rities could not but produce very ill effects 
amongſt the people, and alienate them from, 


inſtead of reconciling them to, the church of 
England. 


In the account 1 have given of the third The king 


parliament held in this reign, I had ſome- gains Sir 
Omas 


Went- 


times occaſion to ſpeak of Sir Thomas Went- 
worth, knight of the ſhire for the county of 
York. This gentleman ſeveral times in the 
houſe of commons, gave proofs of his zeal for 
the maintenance of the liberties of the peo- 
ple, and the privileges of the parliament. By 
that he became formidable to the court, tho' 
he took care not to run into any exceſs with 
regard to the king and his miniſters. On the 
contrary, he always ſoftened his opinions with 
ſome honourable and reſpectful expreſſions, 
but, however, ſeldom failed to oppoſe the 
pretenſions of the court. 
of the greateſt geniuſes then in England, 


worth, 


As he was one 


the king ſoon Ee that his parts and 


capacity might 
he could gain him to his intereſt. He endea- 
voured it, therefore, after, or, perhaps, be- 
fore, the diſſolution of the parliament, and 
ſucceeded ſo well, that Wentworth became one 
of the moſt zealous promoters of the royal au- 
thority, or rather of the deſpotick power the 


e very ſerviceable to him, it 


king had a mind to eſtabliſh. Upon this 


account, the king thought him the fitteſt 
perſon to be intruſted with the preſidentſhip 
of the council in the north. As this is one of 
the greateſt grievances complained of by the 
Engliſh againſt Charles I, and one of the 
molt noted occaſions wherein that piince dii- 
covered his deſign to ſet up an unlimitted 
power, it will be neceſſary briefly to ſhew 
what this council in the north was, and the 
uſe the king would have made of it to ſubject 
his people to a deſpotick power. 


Upon the ſuppreſſion of the leſſer monaſte- m | 


council of 


ries in the 27th year of the reign of Henry 
VIII, there were, for two or three years to- 
77. ſeveral inſurrections in the north. 
n the interim, as Henry VIII. did not in- 
tend to ſtop there, but meant alſo to ſuppreſs 
all the reſt of the monaſteries, he thought 
proper to take ſome care to prevent the like 


* Upon which Edward, earl of Dorſet, obſerved, that by that text was meant, “ The eternity of God, and not 
© God to be e as an old man creating the world with a pair of compaſſes; but I wiſh, added he, there were 


ce no image o 
& teachers of lies. Ruſhworth, 


I , 2 1 * 


the father, neither in the church, nor out of the church; for at the beſt they are but vanities, and 


inſurrections 


Vork. 
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Book XIX. 
1632. inſurrections in thoſe parts. To that end he 
Av eſtabliſhed, at York, a court of juſtice, under 
the ſpecious pretence ot eaſing his poor ſub- 

jects, who had not wherewithal to proſecute 

their ſuits in the courrs of Weſtminſter; but 

his real intent was, that this court ſhould 

have an eye upon the proceedings of the nor- 

thern lords and gentlemen, who were ſuſpect- 

ed, in order to puniſh them immediately, in 

caſe it was perceived they were endeavouring 

to raiſe any freſn inſurrections. A. commiſſi- 

on therefore was granted to the biſhop of Lan- 

daft, the firſt preſident, and others, by vertue 
whereof was eſtabliſhed this new council in 

the north, otherwiſe called the court of York. 

The juriſdiction of this court extended over 
Yorkſhire, Northumberland, Cumberland, 
Weſtmoreland, the biſhoprick of Durham, 

the county of the cities of York, Kingſton up- 

on Hull, and Newcaſtle upon Tyne. The 

King's commiſſion was no other than a com- 
miſſion of Oyer and Terminer, with an addi- 


tional clauſe, whereby the council was im- 


powered to hear all cauſes, real and perſonal, 
when one or both of the parties, by reaſon of 


their poverty, could not proſecute their rights, 


according to the laws of the land. This clauſe, 
tho” illegal, produced no ill effect, nor any 
complaint, whether rhe new court exerciſed 
that part of the commiſſion at all, or only fo 
ſparingly, that the poor found eaſe and bene- 
2. by it. | | 

In the firſt year of the reign of king James I, 
a commiſſion was granted to the lord Sheffield, 
preſident of the court of York, which varied 
not from the former, only it had reterence to 

Inſtructions which the king was to ſend him. 

It is not known whether theſe inſtructions 
were ſent; but it is evident, that in making 
the power of the court to depend on the king's 
inſtructions, the intent was, that its deciſion 
ſhould not be made ſo much according to the 
laws, as according to his majeſty's private or- 
ders. And, indeed, king James in the ſeventh 
year of his reign granted a new commiſſion to 
the fame lord Sheffield, omitting theſe two 
clauſes, which were in the firft, That they 
ſhould enquire per ſacramentum bonorum et 
legalium hominum, and hear and determine, 
ſecundum leges Angliæ. Thus the power of 
the court was limited only by the particular 
inſtructions, which were the firſt that appear 
to have been ſent thither. 

From that time, whenever the commiſſion 
was renewed, which was upon every change of 
preſident or counſellor, the king ſent new in- 
ſtructions, tending to render the court of York 
independent, not only of the courts of Wett- 
miuſter, which are the courts of the whole 

kingdom, but even all ſorts of laws. Charles 
I, renewed this commiſſion ,in favour of the 
lord Wentworth, with a more ample power 
than any of his predeceſſors had been inveſted 
with. In 1632, a clauſe was added, where- 
by, among other things, authority was com- 
mitted to him to hear and determine all of- 


tences and miſdemeanours, ſuits, debates, 


controverſies and demands, cauſes, things 
and matters whatſoever contained in the in- 
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him roo dependent on the parliament. In 


men of the kingdom and the neighbouring 


Laud, biſhop of London, and at his arrival 


which gave him the largeſt ſubſidy that had e- 


: 427 
ſtructions annexed to the commiſſion. But 1632. 
what were theſe inſtructions? In the par- 
liament of 1640, Mr. Edward Hyde, then 
member of the houſe of commons, and after- 

wards earl of Clarendon, being ſent by the 

houſe to the lords concerning the court of 

York, ſaid in his ſpeech to them, that in the 
inſtructions of 1632 and 1637, containing fif- 

ty eight articles * there was ſcarce one that 

« was not againſt or beſide the lav. From 

whence he took occaſion to ask, „ What 

ce have the good northern people done, that 

« they only muſt be disfranchiſed of all their 

« privileges, and be governed according to 

the 0 of the court of York? Nay, 
tho? this court might proceed according to its 
diſcretion, ſpecial proviſion was made in thc 
king's inſtructions, that no fine, no puniſh- 
ment ſhould be leſs than by law appointed. 

This court was aboliſhed afterwards by the 
ſame parliament of 1640. . 

The king having governed three or four 63; 
years without a parliament, was very much at The King's 
caſe. His will, by degrees, began to paſs for journey to 
law; there was no houſe of commons to com- Scotland. 
plain publickly, and he ſaw none about him ni 
but ſuch as were always ready to flatter him, Guthry's 
and cheriſh his principles concerning govern- Mem. 
ment. On the other hand, he was treed from | 
the incumbrance and expence of a war, which 
had created him great trouble, and rendered 


A 
* 


ſhort, tho? he was not ignorant that in gene- 
ral the people were diſcontented, he did not 
ſee any appearance of a rebellion, the great 


princes being ſo diſpoſed, as to give no en- 
couragement to thoſe who ſhould attempt ro 
diſturb the ſtate. His affairs being in this 
ſituation, he believed he could not rake a 
properer rime to go into Scotland, where three 
important affairs required his preſence. Firſt, 
he had a mind to be crowned. 2. He in- 
tended to hold a parliament tor procuring of 
Money. 3. He deſigned to take ſome. mea- 
{ares there for the execution of a project lon 

ſince formed, to reduce the kirk of Scotland 
to a perfect conformity with the church of 
England, and entirely ruin Presbyterianiſm. 
To this end it was, that he took with him 


in Scotland, made him privy-counſellor. of that 
kingdom. He departed, therefore, from Lon- 
don the 13 of May, 1633, and beingcometo 
Edinburgh, was crowned with the uſual ſo- 
lemnities. After that he held a parliament, 


ver been granted to any king of Scotland be- 

fore him. The taird point concerning re- 

ligion, requires ſome explication. But as I 

intend to ſpeak more fully of ir hereafter, 1 

ſhall only ſay here what is abſolutely neceſſary 

to thew the king's deſign. | 
The reformation was eftabliſhed in Scot- A remark 

land in the reign of queen Mary, mother to 2 

James I, upon the plan of the churches of Ge- ined re. 

neva and Switzerland. The hierarchy was en- ligion in 

tirely ſuppreſſed, and the government of the Scotland. 


church committed to presbyters, and national Salmonet. 


ſynods, Nalſon. 


1271 
; 


11 
* 
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ſynods, called in Scotland, general-aſſemblies. 


But however, the biſhops were ſtill continued, 


tho diveſted of all eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction. 
They retained only their revenues, lands, 
houſes, ſeat in parliament, and all the tem- 
potal advantages in general, that were anexed 
to the epiſcopal dignity. From the begin- 
ning of the reformation, that is, from the year 


1561, to the end of the ſixteenth century, 


the ſtate of the biſhops underwent ſeveral re- 
volutions, of which I ſhall ſay nothing here, 
becauſe I deſign to ſpeak of them elſewhere. 


It ſuffices to ſay at preſent, that James I, 


becoming king of England, found means to 
cauſe the parliament of Scotland to reſtore e- 
piſcopacy to its former Juſtre, and give the 
biſhops their antient juriſdiction over the 
church. This was the firſt ſtep to lead the 
kirk of Scotland to the deſired point, that is, 


to a perfect conformity with the church of Eng- 


land. But the tedious treaty of the prince 


his ſon's marriage with the Spaniſh Infanta, 


and the affairs of Bohemia and the Palatinate, 
hindered him from fully executing his project. 
Charles I, had this work no leſs at heart, than 
the king his father; but as in the beginning 
of his reign he was engaged in a war with 
Spain, and afterwards with France, and more- 


over his diſputes with his parliaments afford- 


ing him little leiſure to thing of other matters, 


he could not ſeriouſly ſer about this affair, till 


after the others were ended. In the parlia- 
ment at Edinburgh in the year 1633, among 


other acts that were preſented to be paſſed, 


there were two, viz. the third and fourth, 
the one entitled, © An act anent [or concerning] 
c his majeſty's royal prerogative and apparel 
« of kirkmen.” The other, © An act of rati- 
« fication of the acts touching religion.” Theſe 
were the only acts that met with any oppoſiti- 
on, on account of the conſequences which ſome 


feared the king would hereafter draw from 
them. The firſt of theſe acts was proper- 


ly but a confirmation of a like act paſſed in the 
reign of king James VI, impowering his ma- 
jeſty to order the veſtments of the clergy as 
he pleaſed. Now as from that time, the de- 
ſign of alrering the diſcipline of the kirk of 


Scotland, had ſhewed irfelf more and more, 


ſome of the members of this parliament ſuſ- 


pected the king would make uſe of this act 


to introduce the ſurplice. And, indeed, being 
asked whether he intended it, he made no an- 


ſwer; but taking a liſt of the whole members 


out of his pocket, ſaid, Gentlemen, I 
have all your names here, and Þ'll know 
c who will do me ſervice, and who will not, 
« this day.” However about 13 noblemen, 
and as many barons and burgeſſes decla- 
red, that they agreed to the act for his ma- 
jeſty's prerogative, but diſſented from that 
part of it, as to the apparel of kirkmen. 
The other act which I mentioned, was ex- 
preſſed in the following manner: Our ſove- 
* reign lord, with the advice aud conſent of 
the eſtates, ratifies and approves all and 
© whatſoever acts and ſtatutes made before, 
© anent the liberty and freedom of the true 


© kirk of God, and religion preſently profeſſed 


mental to the church. 


A A aA _A3 


were ſpecially. mentioned and fer down 
herein.“ 5 


I have already ſaid, that in the reign of Oppoſition 
James VI, and eſpecially after his acceſſion to to theſe 
| —_— he made feveral innovations in the 


kirk of Scotland, particularly with reſpe& to 
the epiſcopal juriſdiftion which had been re- 
ſtored. The whole artifice of this act conſiſted, 
therefore, in theſe words, *The religion at 
<« preſent profeſſed; for thereby were con- 
firmed all the innovations in the diſcipline of 
the kirk of Scotland, to which the oppoſers 
of the act would not agree. They were very 


willing to ratifie the acts made in favour of 
religion, as eſtabliſhed by an act paſſed in the 


6th year of James VI, when the biſhops had 
no power or juriſdiction ; but would not ad- 
mit theſe words, at © preſent profeſſed.“ Du- 
ring theſe conteſts, the king ſaid with ſome 


emotion, © I will have no diſt inction, but com- 


© mand you to ſay, I or No.“ Whereupon the 
difſenting lords and gentlemen ſaid, No. How- 
ever the two acts paſſed by a majority of votes. 
Some affirmed atterwards that fraud was uſed 


within this realm, and ordains the ſame to 1633. 
ſtand in their full force and effect, as if they Wy 


act s. 


in gathering the votes. However that be, 


the king's eagerneſs to have theſe two acts 


paſſed, convinced the people of Scotland that 
the project of making greater innovations in 
the kirk ſtill ſubſiſted, and that the two acts 
were a ſort of preparative to accomplith it. 
On the other hand, the oppoſition the king 
met with, ſhewed him, it was not yet time to 
act openly, and that it was neceſſary to take 


other meaſures to facilitate the ſucceſs of his 
deſigns. | 


It it was endeavoured, in Scotland, to ruin he p,,;- 
Presbyterianiſm by indirect ways, it was rants are 
thought proper to proceed in England with perſecuted 
leſs caution. Accordingly, all poſſible efforts in Eng- 


were uſed to deſtroy it utterly, by perſecuting 
the Puritans, for whom there was not the 
leait condeſcenſion. The court and the biſhops 
laid it down for a rule, not to depart 
on their account, from one tittle of what 
was practiſed in the church of England, 
for tear they ſhould grow too powerful, and 
the indulgence ſhewn them prove detri- 
| But there was a 
ſtronger reaſon, viz. the implacable hatred 
conceived of them by the king, his miniſters, 
and above all, by the bithops of London and 
Wincheſter, which made them earneſtly ſeek 
all occaſions to oppreſs them. And theſe oc- 
caſions were eafy to be found. They had on- 
ly to preſs the obſervation of the canons with- 
out diſpenſing wirh one article, in order to 
cauſe the Presbyterians to commit offences, 
which expoſed them to the rigour of the eccle- 
ſiaſtical and civil laws. But as the biſhops 


. could not be every where, and wanted people 


to inform them of what paſſed, Walter Curle, 
biſhop of Wincheſter, berhought himſelf, in 
his primary viſitation, to oblige, by oath, the 
church-wardens, and ſworn-men, to turn in- 
formers, that none might eſcape their inquiry. 
'The oath was, as follows : 


cc You, 


land. 


3 
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« malice preſenting any contrary to truth, 
« nor of corrupt affection ſparing to preſent 


gameſter, or player of dice, &c? With di- 
vers other articles of enquiry, 
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1633. Lou ſhall ſwear, that you, and every * pariſh all ſuch as do perſevere in the ſen- 1633. 
of you, without all affection, favour, ha- © tence of excommunication, not ſeeking to.. 
An oath 4 tred, hope of reward and gain, or fear of © be abſolved ? Or hath he admitted any ex- 
1744 « diſpleaſure or malice of any perſon, ſhall © communicated perſon into the church, with- 

Mop ow” « preſent all and every ſuch perſon and per- cout certificate and abſolution? Whether is 
Winche- © ſons, of or within your pariſh, who hath. © is your miniſter a favourer of recuſants, 

ſter. « committed any offence, fault or crime, or © whereby he may be ſuſpected not to be ſin- 

Ruſhw. cc omitted any part of duty, which be enjoin- cere in religion? Whether is your miniſter 

Annals. 4 ed to perform; wherein you ſhall deal up- © noted to be an incontinent perſon, a fre- 

« riohtly, and according to truth ; neither of © quenter of taverns, ale-houſes, a common 
c 


© any, and to conceal the truth; having in 
ce this action God before your eyes, with an 
« earneſt zeal to maintain truth, and ſuppreſs 


Hence may be ſeen, how very careful the The king 
biſhop of Wincheſter was to hinder any Preſ- ſupports 
byterian miniſters from getting into the church V**< and 
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ce vice. So help you God, and the contents 
« of this book.“ 


ſtructions, according to which they were to 
proceed. 5 117 8 
1. As to the articles concerning the church, 


© they are to enquire, whether they have the 
© book of conſtitutions, or canons eccleſiaſti- 


cal, and a parchment regiſter-book, book of 
© common-prayer, and book of homilies, &c ? 


And whether the communion-table be pla- 
© ced in ſuch convenient ſort within the {aid 
© chancel or church, as that the miniſter may 
© be beſt heard in his prayer and admini- 
© tration? ES I 
2. As to the articles concerning the cler- 
© oy, whether doth the miniſter read the con- 
« ſtitutions ſet forth by his majeſty once eve- 
3. Whether the miniſter or preacher uſed 
to pray for the King's majeſty with his whole 
© title, as king of Great-Britain? And doth 
© he in like manner pray for the archbiſhops, 
© and biſhops? And doth he obſerve all the 
© orders, rites and ceremonies preſcribed in 
© the common prayer, and adminiſtring the 
* ſacrament? And whether doth the miniſter 
© receive the ſacrament, kneeling at the ſame, 
© and adminiſtreth to none but ſuch as do 
© kneel, as by the 12th canon is directed? 
© 4 Whether hath the miniſter admitted to 
the communion any notorious offenders or 
ſchiſmaticks? Contrary to the 26th and 27th 
conſtitution. And whether ſtrangers of any 
other pariſh do come often and commonly to 
your church, from their own pariſh-church ? 
Contrary to the 28th canon. And whether 
doth the miniſter uſe to ſign the children 
with the ſign of the croſs, when they are 
baptiſed ? And whether is your miniſter a 
licenſed miniſter ? If yea, then by whom ? 


ot England. But tho the oath injoined by this R ge 


| 5 | prelate, was a real outrage upon the laws, the 
With this oath were delivered certain in- 


parliament alone having power to preſcribe 
ſuch oaths, none dared to attack him directly. 
The Presbyterians were ſure to meet with no 
encouragement from the court; on the con- 


trary, their diſlike of a thing was a ſufficient 


Ruſhw. 


reaſon with the court ſtrennouſly to ſupport 


it. Of this I ſhall give two very remarkable 
proofs. The Presbyterians were offended at 
the feaſts of the dedications of churches, com- 
monly called Wakes or Ales, becauſe they 
were only occaſions of riot and debauchery, 
and becauſe theſe days ſeldom paſſed without 


ſome diſorders. In Somerſetſhire, where theſe 


revels abounded, the lord chiet-juſtice Richard- 
ſon and baron Denham, in their circuits made 
an order, with the general conſent of the whole 
bench, that theſe revels ſhould be ſuppreſſed ; 
but the chiet-juſtice being commanded to at- 


tend the council-board was ſeverely reprimand- 


ed, and injoined to revoke the order made at 


the aſſizes. A ſecond proof of what I advan- 
ccd 1s this. | 


The Presbyterians, notwithſtanding the late and recrea- 
king's proclamation, affecting {till ro forbid tions on 


their ſervants to be preſent at theſe revels, or 
to uſe any recreations publickly on Sundays 
after divine ſervice, the king renewed and 


father, commanding that the people thould 
not be troubled or moleſted in their recrea- 
tions. The court was atraid that by degrees 
a maxim deemed by them prejudicial to their 
intereſt would be citabliſhed, viz. that when a 
cuſtom, not ill in itſelf, occaſioned abuſes, it 
ought to be aboliſhed. This maxim ſeeming 
to them too general, becauſe it might be ap- 
plied to things of great conſequence, they op- 
poſed it to the utmoſt of their power. 


undays, 


after di- 
vine ſer= 
-  . 


confirmed the proclamation publiſhed by his Annals 


a 


George Abbot, archbiſhop of Canterbury, Abbot 


Y And whether doth the miniſter wear the dying this year 1633, William Laud, biſhop dies; Laud 
Y ſurplice whilſt he is ſaying the publick pray- ot London, ſucceeded him in that dignity. ſuccceds. 
. ers, and adminiſtering the ſacraments? his ſame year the queen was delivered of _ c 
* Whether doth the miniſter catechiſe and in- a ſecond ſon, in October, who was called vork WY 
I ſtrut the youth of ignorant perſons of your James, and created duke of York. O cob. 13. 


pariſh in the ten commandments, &c? And 
whether he doth ſolemniſe marriage, the 
banes not being three ſeveral Sundays and 
holidays firſt publiſhed in time of divine 
ſervice ? And whether doth your miniſter in 
the Rogation- days uſe the perambulation af 
the circuit of the pariſh ? Whether doth the 


| Voz every fix months denounce in the 


The Presbyterians were poſſeſſed, that a A deſign 
project was formed to re-eſtabliſh the Romiſh _ of 
religion, in England. This notion, in gene- bing 
ral, ought not to ſeem ſtrange, ance it is cer- 
tain, that from the reformation, this preject 
had never been interrupted ; but the authors 
of it muſt be carefully diſtinguiſhed. Had the 

Presbyterians been ſatisfied with believing that 


5 Q _ ſome 
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Grounds 


and rea- 
ſons of 
this opi- 
nion. 


A ch a deſign, it may be affirmed, they would 
not have been miſtaken; but they went much 
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ſome private Roman Catholicks had formed 


farther. They imagined that the king's mi- 
niſters, the council, bithops, and, particular- 
ly, the new archbiſhop of Canterbury, were 
the authors of this TOES: If they did not 
directly charge the king with it, at leaſt, they 
were perſuaded, either that he encouraged it, 
or ſuffered himſelf to be carried farther than 


he intended, by perſons who concealed their 


deſign from him. The Catholicks themſelves 
pave occaſion for theſe ſuſpicions, in ſhewing 
openly their hopes of quickly ſeeing a change 
in favour of their religion. We find in a diary 
kept by Laud, of what happened to him every 


day, that this very year 1633, he had the 
ofter of a cardinal's cap, it he would help to re- 


ſtore the Roman religion. For my part, I ve- 
rily believe, neither the king, nor the arch- 


biſhop, nor the miniſters, for the moſt part, 
ever formed ſuch a deſign; at leaſt, in all 


that has been ſaid upon this ſubject, I have 
not met with any proof which appeared, I 
will not ſay, ſufficient to convince me, but e- 
ven to have the leaſt probability. Neverthe- 
leſs ir is certain this opinion was ſpread a- 
mong the people, and the Presbyterians uſed 
all their endeavours to gain it belief. I do 
not know whether they believed ir themſelves, 
or only thought ir for their advantage to caſt 
this reproach upon the church of England, in 
order to ſtrengthen their party, in which they 
ſucceeded, at laſt, beyond their expectations. 
But ſince this opinion produced in time ſurpri- 
ſing effects, I cannot forbear ſhewing upon 
what it was grounded. WA On 
1. Whiltt James I. was only king of Scot- 
land, before the death of queen Elizabeth, he 
was ſuſpected to favour the Papiſts. Eliza- 
beth herſelf was not free from ſuch a ſuſpicion, 
as appeared in the Hittory of her reign. At- 
ter James's acceſſion to the throne of England, 
he always expreſſed great tenderneſs tor the 
Catholicks. This he ſhewed on ſeveral occa- 
ſions, as in the gunpowder- plot; by his ex- 
preſſions in favour of the Catholicks in all his 
ſpeeches to the parliament; by the places of 


truſt, which he gave indifferently to Papiſts 


and Protettants, as he owned himſelf in his 
famous Apology ; by his continual refuſal to 
execute the laws againſt recuſants; and, laſt- 
ly, by the little zeal and affect ion he expreſſed 
tor the Proteſtant religion, in the two negot ĩa- 
tions with Spain and France concerning his 
ſon's marriage. I ſay nothing here of his con- 
ferences with the archbiſhop of Ambrun, be- 
cauſe they were not known in his life-time, 
nor can be affirmed to be faichfully related. 
All this gave ſome cauſe to ſuſpect that King 
James had ſome ill deſign with regard to reli- 
gion, and had left the execution to the care of 
his ſucceſſor. 

2. Charles I, when prince, and at Madrid, 


rendered him ſuſpected. This ſuſpicion might 


to have ligned on occaſion of his marriage with 
the Iufanta. | E 


wo After Charles was on the throne; he al- 163 3. 
ways ſhewed a very great condeſcenſion for tele 


Catholicks, ſeveral whereof were raiſed to the 
higheſt poſts. Conway, ſecretary of ſtate, was 
a Papiſt; Weſton, who was made ear! of 
Portland and lord treafurer, was fo likewiſe. 


Indeed the duke of Buckingham profeſſed the 


reformed religion, but it was generally believ- 
ed, he would have made no difficulty to change 


it for the Roman. Beſides, his mother and 
his ducheſs were Papiſts. The parliament, 


as 1 have ſaid, preſented to the king a liſt of 
many recuſants, to whom were committed the 
places of truſt in their reſpectivè counties. In 
ſhort, tho' the king had poſitively promiſed to 
proceed with vigour againſt the recuſants, he 
ſeems not to have performed his promiſe, fince 
the following parliaments were frequently obli- 
ged to renew their inſtances, and always in 
vain. It the king gave any orders upon that 
ſubje&, they were never executed, and every 
one believed, the court connived at the ne- 


a 


5. The Presbyterians, who were looked up- 
on as the greateſt enemies to Popery, were 
furiouſly oppreſſed and perſecuted, whilſt the 
Arminians and Papiſts were ſuffered to live 
unmoleſted. Hence it was inferred, that the 
court acted with ſuch warmth againſt that ſect, 
only to make way by their deſtruction to the 
reſtoration of Popery. wht 


6. Arminianiſm was ſo openly countenanced 


by the court, and ſome of the principal bi- 
ſhops, that many believed, there was a deſign 
to make uſe of it as a means to effect the more 
eaſily a change of religion. 

7. As this notion of a deſign to reſtore Po- 
pery, ſpread itſelf over the kingdom, the 
heads ot the church of England were more at- 
tached to all the rites and ceremonies which 
gave molt offence to tender conſciences. Kneel- 
ing at the facrament, wearing the ſurplice, 
confirmation, keeping of ſaints- days, proceſſi- 
ons, bowing to the altar, and the like, which 
offended the Presbyterians, as being relicks 
of Popery ; theſe things, I ſay, were preſſed 
by the biſhops with the ſame eagerneſs as if 
religion muſt have fallen with them, and as if 
they were abſolutely neceſſary to ſalvation. 
This cauſed many to ſuſpect, that the obſer- 
vance of all theſe points was preſſed, with, de- 
ſign to pave the way for the more eaſy recep- 
tion of the Popiſh tenets hereafter. 

8. The heads of the church of England were 
not ſatisfied, with zealouſſy maintaining the 
ceremonies and rites ufed in their church ſince 


ſent a letter to the pope, which might have the "reformation, but made certain additions 


to them from time to time, which could not 


be confirmed by the ſecret articles, he is ſaid be juſtitied by the canons. This occaſioned 


theſe things to be conſidered as innovations 
tendiag to Popery. What Laud had done in 
conſecrating 
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1633. conſecrating St. Catharine-Creed church, and 
Ain adminittering ; 
« kind. When ſome complained of theſe things, 


of England. 


the ſacrament, was -of- this 


the biſhops that countenanced them, alledged 


a ſtatute, which impowered queen Elizabeth 


and her ſucceſſors, in caſe of any abuſes. and 
indeggncies in the divine ſervice, to preſcribe 
ſuch ceremonies as they ſhould judge proper 
for the glory of God, and the decency of his 
worſhip. Now as the king never failed to ap- 
prove of what was injoined by the biſhops, 
many ſuſpected, that the may figs Wing 
made uſe of to ſapport theſe ſeemingly incon- 
ſiderable innovations, with deſign to take ad- 
vantage of the ſame authority to juſtify alte- 
rations of much greater conſequence. 

9. Laſtly, the church's little regard to ten- 


der conſciences, and her obſtinacy in refuſing to 


relax in any the moſt inſignificant point, as 
for inſtance, the ſurplice, gave occaſion to 
believe, theſe things would not be ſo zealouſſy 
adhered to, were there not ſome more hidden 
A c 

Theſe were the grounds, as far as I have 
been able to obſerve on which was founded 


the people's belief of a ſettled deſign to intro- 
duce Popery. 


However, theſe are only .pre- 
ſumptions, from whence, as I ſaid, it cannot 
be juſtly inferred, that this opinion was well- 


grounded. But on the other hand, it muſt be 


confeſſed, that the principal biſhops, who 
were not ignorant of the conſequences drawn 
from their conduct, were extremely careleſs in 
clearing themſelves, or in taking meaſures to 
remove, or, at leaſt, to weaken theſe ſuſpi- 
cions. They regarded the Presbyterians 
with the utmoſt contempt, as a ſet of ſtub- 
born, obſtinate people, who ought to be 
humbled, inſtead of being indulged. But it 
was not with reſpect to religion only that the 


ruin of the Puritans was thought neceſlary ; 
they were allo conſidered as perſons, who by 


the principles of their religion, were inclined 
to oppoſe all authority in the ſtate, as well as 
in thechurch, and conſequently they could not 
be kept too low. This bred between the 


two parties, an implacable enmity, which is 
The Presbyrerians, 


not yet extinguiſhed. 
who were under oppreſſion at the time I am 
ſpeaking of, had their turn afterwards, and 
oppreſſed, nay utterly deſtroyed, the church 
In the violent motions cauſed by 
this enmity, the biſhops ſuffered firſt, Laud 


loſt his head on the ſcaffold; the monarchy 


was overthrown, and in the fall the king 
himſelf came to a tragical end. The church 
of England diſappeared for ſome time, and 
was, as it were, buried in the ruins of the 
ſtare. 
ful providence that the monarchy and church 
5 at laſt, reſtored to their tormer ſplen- 

rr” | 

The king, as I faid, intended to introduce 
the rites of the church of England, into the 
kirk of Scotland. This project was formed 
by the king, his father, who had even order- 


ed that divine ſervice ſhould be celebrated in 


his royal chapel, at Edinburgh, in the ſame 


manner as in his chapel at Whitehall; but 


— 


And it was not without a wonder- 
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whether this order was neglected, or the Scots 1633. 
would not frequent the chapel, Charles thought. 


proper not only to renew it, but to add, ſe- 
veral things to hinder the chaple from being 
deſerted for the future. On the 8th of Oc- 
tober, he ſent the following articles to the bi- 
ſhop of Dunblane, dean of his chapel at Edin- 
burg! „ 


A 


his ſucceſſors, ſhall be aſſiſtant to the right 


431 


0 UR expreſs will and pleaſure is, that 1 
the dean of our chapel, that now is, and 0 roar 
jeſty's roy- 
37 al chapel 
© reverend father in God, the archbiſhop of in Edin- 


© St. Andrews, at the coronation, ſo often as burgh. 


it ſhall happen. . 1 
©. 2. That the book of the form of our coro- 
nation lately uſed, be put in a little box; 
and laid into a ſtandard, and committed to 
the care of the dean of the chapel ſucceſ- 
ſively. | 


a a... 


The coronation of king Charles I, it 


muſt; be:, obſerved, had been performed ac- 
cording! to the rites of the church of Eng- 
Mad moi: 7 - 


with the choir, as well in our abſence, as 


till ſome courſe be taken for making one, 
that might fit the cuſtom and conſtitution of 
that church. oe F 
4. That the dean of the chapel, look care- 
fully, that all that receive the bleſſed ſacrament 
there, receive it kneeling; and that there be 


MM A K a 


firſt Sunday of every montn. 

5. That rhe dean of our chapel, that now 
is, and ſo ſucceſſivcly, come duly thither to 
prayers upon Sundays, and ſuch huly-days as 
that church. obſerves, in his whites, and 
preach ſo, whenever he preacheth there. 
And that he be not abſent from thence, 
but upon neceſſary occaſion of his dioceſe, or 
otherwiſe, according to the courſe of his 
preferment. | 1 25 

© 6. That theſe orders ſhall be our warrant 
to the dean of our chapel. That the lords 


AQ K Ü g , & 


the advocate, clerks, writers to the ſig- 
net, and members of our college of juſtice, 
be commanded to receive the holy commu- 
nion once every year at leaſt, in that our 
chapel royal, and kneeling for example-ſake 
to the kingdom. And we likewiſe command 
the dean aforeſaid, to make report yearly 
to us, how we are obeyed therein, and 
by whom; as alſo it any man ſhall re- 
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Ma 


© why. | 

£ : That the copies which are conſecrated 
to our uſe, be delivered to the dean, to be 
kept upon inventory by him, and in a ſtan- 
dard provided for that purpoſe ; and to be 
uſed at the celebration of the ſacrament in 
our chapel royal.” | 
Beſides theſe articles, the king wrote a 
letter to the dean, ordering him to certity to 
the lords of the privy-council, if any of thoſe 
appointed to communicate in his chapel royal, 


did not perform theſe articles, to the end, 
| ſuch 


A A * „ R 


otherwiſe, according to the Engliſh liturgy, | 


a communion held in. that our chapel, the 


of our privy-council, the lords of the ſeſſions, 


fuſe, in what manner he doth ſo, and 


Octob. 8. 
Ruſhw. 
Annals, 
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1633. ſuch order might be taken, as his majeſty had 
Wy ww appointed by his former letters. 

Hence it is viſible, that not ay the whole 
council of Scotland, but alſo thoſe who were 
in publick employments, and court-places, 
wete prepared to conform to the church of 
England, otherwiſe they would not have been 
employed, or continued in their poſts. It was 
with them the king intended to begin, that, 
as he ſaid himſelf, they might ſerve for ex- 
ample to the reſt. We ſhall ſee preſently 

what happened when the king would have 
obliged the whole Scotch nation to the ſame 
condeſcenſion. Mu 

The pla- Whilſt the king was ſeeking means to en- 
cing the Lage the Scots to conform to the church of 
communion England, pains were taken on the contrary to 
table altar- alienate from her, the Presbyterians in Eng- 
1 , land, by afſecting ſuch uſages and cuſtoms as 
| heres. 24 were moſt apt to offend them. At that time 
Ruſhw. the heads 4 the church of England, inſtead 
Annals. of undeceiving thoſe who prepoſterouſly ima- 
gined ſhe was leaning to Popery, ſeem to 


ſuſpic ions, by induſtriouſly conforming to the 
church of Rome, in matters of little moment, 
and without any neceſſity, as if it was done 
on purpoſe to brave them. In October, 1633, 
the dean and chapter of St. Paul's, as ordina- 
ries of St. Gregory's church, which ſtood near 
the cathedral, removed the communton-table 
from the middle of the chancel, to the upper- 
end, placing it there altar-wiſe ; for which 
they alledged two reaſons. The firſt, that in 
the king's chapel, and all cathedrals, the com- 
munion-tables were placed in that manner, 
and, therefore, it was fit other churches ſhould 
conform to the ſame cuſtom. "The ſecond, that 
when the tables ſtood in the middle of the 
chancel, ſeveral ſcandalous indecencies were 
committed, people leaning thereon in ſermon- 
time, or putting their hats on it. This laſt 
reaſon, added to the great care that was taken 


to believe, that the endeavouring to inſpire 
ſuch an extraordinary reſpe& for the commu- 
nion-table, and the giving it always the name 
of altar, was not without deſign. And, there- 
fore, ſome of the pariſhioners of St. Gregory's 
complained of this removal, by appeal to the 


notice of it, prevented the ſentence, by ot- 
dering the dean of the arches, to confirm by 
his authority, what had been done in St. 
Gregory's church. A few days after, the 
king being preſent in council, cauſed this af- 
fair to be debated, and approving the a& of 
the dean and chapter of St. Paul's, gave com- 
mandment, that if thoſe pariſhioners did pro- 
ceed in their appeal, the dean of the arches, 
who was then attending at the hearing of the 
cauſe, ſhould caſt them, and confirm the re- 
moval. This ſentence given by the king's 
ſovereign authority, without ſtaying for the 
judgment of the court, to whoſe cognizance 
this matter properly belonged, was a fountain 
of oppreſſions to many miniſters and congre- 
gations, who were not willing to comply with 


it. There was ſcarce a church in England, 


The HISTORY 


have taken all poſſible care to confirm their 


about kneeling at the ſacrament, cauſed many 


court of the arches; but the council having 
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except 1 and the king's chapel, 1633. 
where the communion-table was placed altar 
wiſe, at the uper-end of the chancel; but af- It becomes 
ter the king had confirmed the removal in St, orien 

_ Gregory's church, the like diſputes aroſe in ny ſuits. 
numberleſs places, and the high-commiſſion 
had frequent occaſions to puniſh the miniſters, 
who were ſuſpected of too little zeal for the 
church of England: As ſince the reformation, 
the altars were changed into communion- 
tables, and placed in the middle of the chancel, 
to avoid ſuperſtit ion, many imagined, the 
tables were again turned into altars, with in- 
tent to revive a ſuperſtitions worſhip. 

England being then in profound peace, 
and almoſt wholly unconcerned in what paſſed 
abroad, I can {peak here only of domeſtick af- 
fairs. It is true, that each taken ſingly, may 
ſeem of little conſequence, but altogether may 
ſerve to ſhew the character of the king, the ge- 
nius of the court, the conduct of the magiſ- 
trates, and, in general, the courſes, of that ter- 
rible revolution, of which the lord Clarendon 
has given the Hiſtory. 1 ans | 

In February, 1634, came to a ſolemn hear- prynn in- 
ing in the ſtar-chamber, a cauſe which made formed 
a great noiſe, and which ſhewed the extreme againſt in 
ſeverity of that court againſt ſuch as were ſuſ- 3 
pected not to be ſubmiſſive enough to the go- Ruſhw. 
vernment. The caſe was this ; Ut. William Annals: 

Prynn, barreſter of Lincoln's-Inn, had com- 
piled and printed a large volume in quarto, of 
above 1000 pages, entitled, Hiſtrio-Maſtix, 

The author's main deſign was to ſhew, that 
ſtage-plays, balls, maſques, were unlawful 
and antichriſtian ; but in treating his ſubje&, 
he had interſperſed ſundry reflections, appli- 
cable to the king, the queen, and the church, 
who approved or tolerated theſe abuſes. It 
was pretended, his. view, in general, was to 

ſhew, there was a deſign to reduce religion to 

a kind of Paganiſm, in order to make way 

for Popery. This outrage was repreſented by 
the king's council in the blackeſt colours they 

could poſſibly give it. At laſt, after a ſolemn 
hearing of three days, the book was condemn- 
ed to be burnt by the common hangman, a 

thing till then unuſual in England. As for the 

author, ſentence paſſed upon him, that he 

ſhould be expelled Lincoln's-Inn, diſabled to 

practiſe, degraded of his degree in the univer- 

ſity of Oxford, ſet on the pillory, have his 
ears cut off, impriſoned during lite, and fined 
5000 pounds. The publiſher, Michael Sparks, 

who was alſo the printer of the book, was 

fined 500 pounds, and Mr. Buckner, the chap- 
lain who licenſed it, 50 pounds. 

This ſentence ſeemed too ſevere to diſinte- Wrong 
reſted perſons. It mortified the Presbyterians policy of 
eſpecially, moſt of whom were of the ſame es 
principles with Prynn. They could not help * na 
perceiving, in the ſeverity exerciſed upon this Puritans. 
author, a malicious deſign to diſgrace their 
ſect, and oppreſs them on all occaſions. The 
truth is, the Presbyterian party, tho' very 
numerous, as plainly appeared afterwards, la- 
boured then under oppreſlion ; they had a- 
gainit them, the king, the miniſters, the 
council, the ſiar-chamber, the high-commiſſi- 


on, 
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on, the principal heads of the church of Eng- 
land, the Arminians, the Papiſts, the lord- 
ieutenants of the counties, the judges of the 
realm, and all the magiſtrates in general. Not- 
withſtanding all this, they daily gained ground. 
This would ſeem incredible, it it was not con- 
ſidered, that the court themſelves were the 
chief cauſe of their increaſe. The court look- 


ed upon as Puritans, all who did not ſhew 


ſubmiſſion enough to the king, or would not 


allow ſufficient extent to the prerogative roy- 
al, and by oppreſſing them as ſuch, or by re- 
fuſing them all kinds of employments, enga- 


ged them unavoidably to turn to the Presby- 


terians. As the king's pretenſions, with re- 
gard to government, were not approved by 
the majority of the nation, it happened by 
degrees, that almoſt all England became Preſ- 


byterian, according to the ſenſe given by the 
court to that term. For beſides, it is certain, 


there were in the Presbyterian party, multi- 


tudes who were very well- affected to the 


church of England, but could not allow of the 


_ king's principles concerning government. So, 


Ship-mo- 
. ney ſet on 
foot. 


this party, tho' continually oppreſſed, grew 
daily more numerous, waiting with impati- 
ence for a parliament, where they were almoſt 
ſure of finding protectors. But at the time I 
am ſpeaking of, there was no appearance of 
the king's intention to call a parliament. As 
nothing forced him to it, he took care not to 
expoſe himſelf to the ill-humours of a houſe of 
commons, and run the hazard of ſeeing revi- 
ved the complaints which had obliged him to 
diſſolve the three foregoing parliaments. 

It is very true, that in governing without 
a parliament, the king debarred himſelf of 
the extraordinary ſupplies which the ſovereigns 
uſually received from thence; but he did not 
believe, that the only way to have extraordi- 
nary ſupplics was to apply to the houſe of 


commons. He had expreſly told the parlia- © kingdom of England coming, and from the 


ment, by the lord-keeper, and frequently in- 
timated himſelf, that he conld find money 
without the aſſiſtance of pazliaments; and yer, 
the petition of right having intervened ſince 
that time, and the king having bound himſelf, 
by his anſwer, not to raiſe any tax without 
the conſent of both houſes, he ſeemed to be 
deprived, by that anſwer, of all methods 
which he thought he might lawfully uſe before 
the petition was preſented. But expedients 
to evade the moſt ſolemn promiſes are ſeldom 
wanting to men in power. On theſe occaſions, 
there are miniſters and counſellors who inſi- 
nuate to their maſters, that promiſes made by 
ſovereigns bind them no farther than they think 


proper. William Noy, attorney-general, who 


was one of theſe bold counſellors, had, the laſt 
year, furniſhed the king with a way to raiſe 
an extraordinary ſupply without the concur- 
rence of the parliament ; viz. by the impoſi- 
tion of a tax upon the people, under colour of 
maintaining a certain number of ſhips to guard 
the ſeas. But this bold counſellor died be- 
fore he had ſeen the effects of his advice, al- 


ter having, however, engaged his maſter in an 
affair Which made him 


Vor. II. 


A A A _A 


or ever loſe his peo- 
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ple's confidence, and was one of the principal 
cauſes of his ruin. | 3 

The death of the attorney- general hinder- 
ed not the king from putting his advice in 
practice. To that purpoſe he directed to the 
mayors and head-officers of the maritime 
towns, writs to much the ſame effect, with 
the following directed to the mayor of London. 


Carolus Rex, &c. 
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; TJ ©. the mayor, commonalty and citizens The fir 
of our city of London, and to the ſhe- writs for 
riffs of the ſame city, and good men in the ſhip-mo- 
faid city, and in the liberties and members de) terte 


of the ſame, greeting. 


. city 
Becauſe we are j ;\ 


of 


On. 


given to underſtand, that certain thieves, Ruſhw. 
pirates and robbers of the ſea, as well Turks, Annals. 


enemies of the Chriſtian name, as others, 


c 

5 

c 

£ 

c 

. 

5 

being gathered together, wickedly taking by 
© force, and ſpoiling the ſhips, and goods, and 
© merchandizes, not only of our ſubjects, but 
© allo of the ſubjects of our friends in the ſea, 
© which hath been accuſtomed antiently to be 
© defended by the Engliſh nation; and the 
« ſame, at their pleaſure, have carried away, 
delivering the men in the ſame into miſer- 
able captivity : And foraſmuch as we {ee 
them daily preparing all manner of ſhipping, 
farther to moleſt our merchants, and to 
grieve the kingdom, unleſs remedy be not 
ſooner applied, and their endeavours be not 
more manly met withal; alſo the dangers 
conſidered, which on every ſide, in theſe 
times of war, do hang over our heads, that 
it behoveth us, and our ſubjects, to haſten 
the defence of the ſea and kingdom with all 


«© expedition or ſpeed that we can; we will- 


ing, by the help of God, chiefly to provide 


© for the defence of the kingdom, ſafe- guard 
© of the ſea, ſecurity of our ſubjects, ſafe- 


conduct of ſhips and merchandizes to our 
ſame kingdom to foreign parts paſſing ; for- 


England, have been always heretofore ma- 
© {ters of the aforeſaid ſea, and it would be 
very irkſome unto us, it that princely ho- 
nour in our times ſhould be loſt, or in any 
thing diminiſhed. And altho' that charge 
of defence, which concerneth all men, ought 
to be ſupported by all, as by the Jaws and 
cuſtoms of the kingdom of England hath 
been accuſtomed to be done: Notwithſtand- 
ing, we conlidering that you, conſtituted in 
the ſea-coalts, ro whom by ſea as well great 
dangers are imminent, and who by the ſame 


A 


of the ſea, and conſervation of our princely 
honour in that behalf, according to the duty 
of your allegiance againſt ſuch attempts, ate 
chiefly bound to ſet to your helping hand ; 
we command firmly, . enjoining you the 
aforeſaid major, commonalty and citizens, 
and ſherifis of the ſaid city, and the good 
men in the ſame city, and in the liberties 
and members of the ſame, in the faith and 
allegiance wherein ye are bound unto us, 
and as ye do love us, and our honour, and 

5 R under 
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aſmuch as we and our progenitors, kings of 


do get more plentiſul gains for the defence 
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© under the forfciture of all which ye can for- 


fieit to us, that ye cauſe to be prepared and 


brought to the port of Portſmouth, before 
Ie fer day of March now next enſuing, 
one ſhip of war of the burthen of goo tuns, 
© with 350 men at the leaſt, as well expert 
* maſters, as very able and skilful mariners ; 
© one other ſhip of war of the burthen of 800 
© tuns, with 260 men at the leaſt, as well 
© $kiltul matters, as very able and expert ma- 
© riners;, four other ſhips of war, every of 
them of the burthen of 500 tuns, and every 
© of them with 200 men art the leaſt, as well 


' © exvert maſters, as very able and skilful ma- 


© riners; and one other ſhip of war, of rhe 
© burthen of 3oo tuns, with 150 men, as well 
© expert maſters, as very able and skilful ma- 
© riners; and alſo every of che ſaid ſhips with 
© ordnance, as well greater as leſſer, gun- 
© powder, and ſpears, and weapons, and other 
* neceſſary arms ſufficient for war, and with 
double tackling, and with victuals, until the 
* ſaid firſt of March, competent for ſo many 
© men; and from that time, for 26 weeks, at 
© your charges, as well in victuals as mens 
wages, and other things neceſſary for war 
during that time, upon defence of the ſea in 
© our ſervice, in command of the admiral of 
© the ſea, to whom we ſhall commit the cu- 
© ſtody of the ſea, before rhe aforeſaid firſt 
© day of March, and as he, on our behalf, 
© ſhall command them to continue; ſo that 
* they may be there the ſame day, at the 
* fartheſt, to go from thence with our ſhips, 
© and the ſhips of other faithful ſubjects, for 
© the ſafe-guard of the ſea, and defence of you 
© and yours, and repulſe and vanquiſhing of 
© whomſoever buſy ing themſelves to moleſt or 
© trouble upon the ſea our merchants, and o- 


ther ſubjects and faithful people coming in- 


© to our dominions for cauſe of merchandize, 


or from thence returning to their own coun- 


© tries. Alſo we have aſſigned you, the a- 


© foreſaid mayor and aldermen of the city a- 


© foreſaid, or any 13, or more of you, within 
© 3o days after the receipt of this writ, to aſ- 


© ſeſs all men in the ſaid city, and in the li- 


© berties, and members of the ſame, and the 


* land-holders in the ſame, not having a ſhip, 
© or any part of the aforeſaid ſhips, not ſerv- 


ing in the ſame, to contribute to the ex- 


* pences, about the neceſſary proviſion of the 


« premiſſes; and to aſſeſs and lay upon the a- 
« foreſaid city, with the liberties and members 


© thereof, viz. upon every of them according 


do their eſtates and ſubſtances, and the por- 


© tion aſſeſſed upon them; and to nominate 
© and appoint collectors in this behalf. Alſo 
© we have aſſigned you, the aforeſaid mayor, 


© and alſo the ſheriffs of the city aforeſaid, to 


© levy the portions ſo as aforeſaid aſſeſſed upon 
© the aforeſaid men and land-holders, and e- 
very of them in the aforeſaid city, with the 
© libertics and members of the ſame, by di- 


< ſtreſs and other due means; and to com- 


mit to priſon all thoſe whom you ſhall find 


« rebellious, and contrary in the premiſſes, 


* This year, Sir Sanders Duncombe brought into England the uſe of chairs carried by two men, Rymer's Foc. 


order for their delivery. An 
we command you, that about the premiſſes 
ye diligently attend, and execute thoſe things 
with Q, upon peril that ſhall fall there- 
on ; but we will not that under colour of our 
aforeſaid command, more ſhould be levied 
of the ſaid men, than ſhall ſuffice for the 
neceſſary expences of the premiſſes; or that 
any, who have levied money for contributi- 
on, to raiſe the aforeſaid charges, ſhould by 
© him detain the ſame, or any part thereof; 
© or ſhould preſume, by any manner of colour, 
© to appropriate the ſame to other uſes ; will- 
c 

c 


c 
Þ 
7 
o 
c 
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. 


ing, that if more than may be ſufficient 

ſhall be collected, the ſame may be paid out 

among the contributors, for the rate of the 
part to them belonging. 

Witneſs myſelf, at Weſtminſter the 2oth 
day of October, in the 1oth year of our 
reign. | | 

The lord mayor of London having received 

this writ, aſſembled the common-council, who 
agreed to preſent the following petition to 
the king, 


To the king's moſt excellent majeſty. 


The humble petition of your faithful ſubjects, 
the mayor, and commonalty, and citizens 


of your city of London, moſt humbly 
ſhewing, | 


G THAT where your majeſty by writ, The city 
F bearing teſte 20 Octobris laſt, com- of Lon- 


manded your petitioners at their charge, to 
provide ſeven ſhips of war, furniſhed with 


* men, victual, and all warlike proviſions, to 


and to continue from thence by the ſpace of 
26 weeks in your majeſty's ſervice, upon the 
defence of the ſeas and other cauſes in the 
ſaid writ contained : = _ 

© Your petitioners do, in all ſubmiſſive hum- 
bleneſs, and with acknowledgment of your 
ſacred majeſty's many favours unto your ſaid 
city, inform your majeſty, that they con- 
ceive, that by antient privileges, grants, and 
acts of parliament (which they are ready 


are to be freed from that charge, &c. | 
Bur the pretenſions of the city of London 
were not capable of cauſing the king to deſiſt 
from his reſolution ; we ſhall ſee on the con- 
trary, that in time this tax, which was at firſt 
peculiar to the maritime towns, was impoſed 
upon the whole kingdom “. 


After Laud's promotion to the archbiſhop- 1634.56. 
rick of Canterbury, his zeal for the church of Laud's in- 
England and againſt the Presbyterians, ſecm- junctions 
king's order a private correſpondence with the kd _ 
biſhops of Scotland, concerning the liturgy and churches, 
canons deſigned to be introduced into the kirk, Ruſhw. 
and of which I ſhall ſpeak more fully preſent- Auna 


Clar end, 


ed to be much increaſed. 


He kept by the 


ly. It ſuffices to ſay here, that it was he that 
was charged with the conduct and execution 
of this project. But he did not confine his la- 


bouts 


there to remain until we ſhall give farther 1634 
moreover, 


be at Portſmouth by the firſt of March next, Annals. 


humbly to ſhew forth) they are exempt, and 
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Book XIX. 


1634-5: 


bours to the converſion of the Scots, nor even 


WY wo the Engliſh Presbyterians. The Dutch, the 


% _ aa © — * A La) 


Walloon, the French, who had taken refuge 


in England, ſince the reign of Edward VI, 


had obtained ſundry privileges from the for- 
mer kings, and particularly, the liberty of ce- 
lebrating divine ſervice after their manner, 
that is, the Presbyterian; and formed ſeveral 
congregations, both in London and other parts 
of the kingdom. But Land could not bear 
they ſhould enjoy this privilege any longer; 
ad, therefore, ſent them theſe two injuncti- 
ons, having firſt procured the King's appro- 
bation. | | | 
1. That all the natives of the Dutch and 
Walloon congregations, in his grace's di- 
« oceſe, ſhould repair to their ſeveral pariſh- 
© churches of thoſe ſeveral pariſhes where 
they inhabited, to hear divine ſervice and 
© ſermons, and perform all duties and pay- 
ments required in that behalf. 
© 2. That the miniſters, and all other of 
the Dutch and Walloon congregations, 
which were not natives and born ſubjects 
to the king's majeſty, or any other ſtrangers 
that ſhould come over to them, while they 
remained ſtrangers, might have and uſe their 
own diſcipline, as formerly they have done; 
yet it was thought fit, that the Engliſh li- 
turgy ſhould be tranſlated into French and 
© Dutch, for the better ſettling of their chil- 
© dren to the Engliſh government.” 

Beſides that, by theſe injunctions, he im- 
poſed upon theſe foreign churches a liturgy 
which they did not approve ; he reduced theſe 


congregations almoſt to nothing, ſince he ex- 


cluded all that were born in the kingdom, 
that is, all the deſcendants of ſuch as had fled 
hither in the reign of Edward VI, and conſe- 
quently there could be but very few left of 
thoſe born out of the kingdom. 

Upon this, the Dutch and Walloon chur- 
hes, at Norwich, preſented a petition to the 
biſhop of that dioceſe, remonſtrating, that 
the archbiſhop's injunctions were contrary, not 
only to ſeveral orders of the council heretofore 
my in favour of their congregations, but al- 
o to the privileges granted them when they 
firſt ſettled in England, and continued to them 


dur ing the reigns of Edward VI, queen Eli- 


zabeth, and James I, and confirmed alſo b 


his preſent majeſty's royal word. The biſhop 
of Norwich not returning a favourable anſwer 


to their petition, they applied to the archbiſhop 


himſelf, who anſwered them by letter. That 


his . majeſty was reſolved, his inſtructions 


ſhould hold, and that obedience ſhould be 
yielded to them by all the natives, after the 
firſt deſcent ; Concluding his letter with theſe 
words: © And thus I have given you anſwer 
fairly in all your particulars, and do. expect 

all obedience and conformity to my inſtrue- 
tions, which if you ſhall pertorm, the ſtate 


» 
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And, for my part, I doubt not, but your- 1634 
ſelves, or your poſterity, at leait, ſhall have. 
cauſe to thank both the ſtate and the | 
church for this care taken of you; but if 
you refuſe, (as you have no cauſe to do, 
and I hope you will not) I ſhall then pro- 
ceed againſt the natives, according to the 
laws and canons eccleſiaſtical *. 

Thus rhe archbiſhop alledged, in vindica- 
tion of the breach of the privileges granted to 
theſe congregations, and confirmed by four 
kings, of whom his preſent majeſty was one, 
the king's ſole will, or rather his own. It was 
evident, that the king's good pleaſure on which 
he laid ſo much ſtreſs, was rather an appro- 
bation of what the archbiſhop had undertaken, 
than a warrant to undertake it. The Preſ- 
byterians having no other way to be re— 
venged of the archbiſhop, publiſhed ſeveral li- 
bels againſt him, taking notice of all the in- 


cc 


1635. 


novations he had brought into the church, 


pretending they were ſo many ſteps towards 
Popery. They forgot not to upraid him with 
the pictures he had placed in the windows of 
his chapel at Lambeth, particularly that of 
God the Father in the form of a little old 
man. They obſerved ſeveral other things, of 
which the archbiſhop was afterwards accuſed 
by the houſe of commons; but this is not the 
proper place to ſpeak of this impeachment, or 
of the archbiſhop's defence. : 

The king being always in want, his mini- Informati- 
ſters were continually employed in deviſing on againſt 
means to raiſe money. In the beginning of ſuch as re- 
the year 1635. the attorney-general preſented ſide in 
an information in the ſtar-chamber, againſt ſe- 23 : 
veral hnndreds of perſons, lords, knights, gen- che king's 
tlemen, ladies, and others, for diſobeying his proclama- 
majeſty's proclamation, by which they were tion. 
commanded not to reſide in London. I do pen 
not find the ſentence given upon this informa- nb. 
rion, but, very probably, conſidering the ſtar- 
chamber's zeal to ſupport the king's authority, 
the parties accuſed were puniſhed by fine. 

The tax to provide and maintain A cer- Ship-mo- 


rain number of ſhips to guard the ſeas, was ney is laid 


impoſed in 1634, for the year 1635, only up- upon the 
on the maritime towns; but in 1635, the 3 
king ſent his writs for ſhip-money all o- * 
ver the kingdom for the year 1636. The Aa, Pub, 
reaſon, or rather pretence of this general 
tax was, that the kingdom was in great dan- 
ger, on account of the league lately concluded 
between France and the Low- Countries. Tho 
it did not appear how this league, which was 
not againſt England, could put the kingdom 
in danger, the king however, inferred, that the 
two moſt powerful ſtates in naval forces being 
united, it was abſolutely neceſſary that Eng- 


land ſhould have a ſtrong fleet to preſerve the 


dominion of the ſea, otherwiſe ſhe might be 
inſulred, and her trade diſturbed. This tax 
being impoſed by vertue of the. Prerogarive 


will have occaſion to ſee how ready you are royal, ſeveral private perſons refuſed ro pay 
to practiſe the obedience which you teach: the ſums they were rated at; nay, ſome 


About 140 families of theſe people went into Holland, where they were kindly received and exempted from 


exciſe, and payin 


p of houſe-rent for 7 years : They taught the Dutch the way of managing the woollen manufac- 
ture, Which has 


Coke, 


n of very bad conſequence to England. Thouſands of families retired alſo into New-England- 


there 
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The HISTORY 
1635. there wete who ſucd the magiſtrates and other 
A officers appointed to levy the money, aſſert- 
| ing, that the ſubject could be taxed only by 
act of parliament. This oppoſition was the 
reaſon, that in the year 1636 ſhip-money a- 
mounted to not above 200,000 l. tho' the 
king had expected a much larger ſum. In the 
interim, the king conſidering, that by means 
of this tax he ſhould have a ſettled revenue, 
beſides that it would be a precedent to make 
uſe of his prerogative on other occaſions, re- 
ſolved to ſupport his project at any rate. But 
to guard it againſt all objections of being 11- 
legal, and contrary to his anſwer to the peti- 
tion of right, he had a mind to ſhew he was 
_ authoriſed on this occaſion to exert his pre- 
rogative. To that end he ſent to the judges 
of the realm, and required their opinion con- 
cerning his right to levy this tax. As the 
judges wholly depended upon the court, they 
very readily decided in favour of the king, 
and gave him their opinion in writing. But 
the King thought not proper ro publiſh their 
determination, being ſatisfied with keeping 
it private till there ſhould be occaſion to uſe 
it. This will hereafter appear. But I muſt 
firſt ſpeak of ſome other things which paſſed 
| in this interval. | 
Commiſſi- This year 1635, the king renewed a former 
on to com- commiſſion to confirm their defective titles, to 
oe or {ach as held lands of the crown. He pre- 
efective . . 
titles, tended it was an act of grace, and that his 
Act. Pub, only view was to ſecure the poſſeſſion of lands 
| to thoſe who held them by diſputable titles. 
But notwithſtanding this, the commiſſion was 
looked upon as a manifeſt oppreſſion ; for, un- 
; der colour of examining detective titles, all 
the proprietors were obliged to produce their 
titles, to which, how valid ſoever they might 
be, the commiſſioners made objections; ſo, to 
avoid a law-ſuit with the king, wherein they 
were {ure to be caſt, conſidering the diſpoſiti- 
on of the judges, the proprietors were forced 
to compound, and give money to ſecure their 
lands, which were otherwiſe in danger of be- 
ing re- united to the crown. 
Proclama- Soon after, the king publiſhed a proclama- 
tion to for- t on, commanding all perſons, except ſoldiers, 
bid Sede mariners, merchants, and their factors, not to 
out of the 2 8 
realm. depart the kingdom without his licenſe. Se- 
Act. Pub. veral kings of England had ordered the ſame 
thing on ſome particular occaſions, but ĩt was 
doubted whether ſuch a prohibition was ne- 
ceſſary when the proclamation was publiſhed. 
Abuſesof The abuſes of the informers, that is, per- 
informers ſons who watched people's actions, in order 
38 to accuſe them, in caſe they infringed the laws, 
were grown ſo exceſſive, that the king was 
forced, if not to aboliſh them intirely, at leaſt, 
to quality them by certain directions which 
he ordered to be obſerved. | 
Juxton The office of lord-treaſurer, which had been 
madelord-' executed by commiſſioners, fince the death of 
treaſurer. the edrl of Portland, was conferred on doctor 
2 William Juxtofi, biſhop of London, who diſ- 
charged it worthily. No churchman had en- 
joyed this poſt ſince Henry VIIth's time. 
Parr 152 The ſame year was preſented to the king, 


years old. by the earl of Arundel, an old man called Parr, 
Annals. 3 5 


ſhips deſigned to guard the ſeas, and having Rat wy 
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who was 152 years of age, and in perfect 1635. 
health, He was born the laſt year of the 
reign of Edward IV. 

The eleftor Palatine and prince Rupert, or 
Roberr, his brother, arrived in England, a- 
bout this time, and were lodged in the king, 
their uncle's palace. 

The Presbyterians were ſtill moleſted upon 1636. 
every occaſion, or whenever they gave their Divers 
enemies an advantage, through an exceſs of ro on 
zeal which was not always well regulated. Sa- png 
muel Ward, a miniſter in Ipſwich, boldly | 
preached againſt the king's book of ſports, 
and alſo ſaid, “That the church of England 
was ready to ring changes in religion.” For 
which he was ſuſpended by the high-commiſ- 
ſion, and afterwards committed to priſon for 
retuſing to make a publick recantation. The 
church-wardens of Beckington, in Somerſet- 
ſhire, refuſing to place the communion-table 
otherwile than it had been for 6o ycars, were 
excommunicated by the biſhop ot Bath and 
Wells. They appealed to the arches, but 
their appeal was rejected. Then they peti- 
tioned the king, but with no better ſucceſs. 

So the church-wardens ſtood excommunicated 
a whole year, and were afterwards thrown in- 
to the common-goal, from whence, at length, 
they were releaſed by the biſhop, upon their 
publick ſubmiſſion and penance. It would be 
too tedious to relate all the act ions which were 
entered in the high-commiſſion upon the two 
articles J have been ſpeaking of; it ſuffices to 
obſerve, that the number was very great, and 
the high-commiſſion always punithed very ſe- 
verely ſuch as dared to ſwerve from what was 


preſcribed by the church. 


On the other hand, the archbiſhop of Can- The arch- 
terbury, ever zcalous for the church of Eng- biſhop in- 
land, conſidered as Puritans all who neglected —_— 
the leaſt rite or ceremony of that church. univerſi- 
This prelate being informed of ſome remiſſ- ties. 
neſs in that reſpect in the two univerſities, Ruſhw. 
could not ſuffer ſuch an abuſe. There were at 
Cambridge three chapels where divine ſervice 
was daily celebrated, tho' they had never been 
conſecrared. This neglect, which to him 
ſeemed ſo blameable, exciting his zeal, he re- 
folved to viſit the univerſities as metropolitan. 

He met with ſome oppoſition, the univerſities 
maintaining that he had not the right of viſit- 
ing as archbiſhop, tho' they did not deny he 
might viſit by the king's commiſſion, if his ma- 
jeſty was pleaſed to appoint him. But not 
being ſatisfied with a borrowed power, he 
brought the caſe before the King, who decided 
it in his favour, after having himſelf ſupported 
the archbiſhop's reaſons with arguments, and 
anſwered the objections of the univerſities. 
The archbiſhop being ſo well ſupported, could 
not fail of obtaining the victory, | 

The king being determined, as I ſaid, to Proclama- 
continue the tax for the maintenance of the ff — 
the laſt year given orders for levying it this fiſf on the 
year 1636, was obliged to ſeck a pretence for coaſt of 
a fleet. This tax, called by the Engliſh, ſhip- Great Bil- 
money, and which for ſhortneſs I ſhall term Rh. 
ſo for the future, was grounded upon the ne- | 
R | cefficy 
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1636. ceſſity of guarding the ſeas. But none could 
perccive the danger, which, according to the 
king, England was expoſed to by the alliance 
between France, and Holland. To this pre- 
tence, therefore, was to be added that of pre- 
ſerving the dominion of the narrow ſeas. To 
this end he publiſhes a proclamation, decla- 
ring, © Whereas king James did, in the 7th 
« year of his reign, ſet forth a proclamation 
« touching fiſhing ; whereby ell perſons of 
« what nation or quality ſoever (being not his 
« natural-born ſubje&s) were reſtrained from 
« fiſhing upon any of the coaſts and ſeas of 
« Great-Britain, Ireland, and the reſt of the 
« iſles adjacent, until they had orderly ob- 
e tained licenſes in that behalf. Since which 
«© time, neither the king, his father, nor him- 
i« ſelf have made any conſiderable execution 
« of the ſaid proclamation, but have expect- 
« ed a volantary conformity thereto. But 
now finding by experience, that all the in- 
« conveniencies which occaſioned that procla- 
mation, are rather increaſed than abated ; 
and his majeſty well knowing how far he is 
« obliged in honour to maintain the rights of 
* his crown, has thought it neceſſary to renew 
« the aforeſaid reſtraint of fiſhing, and to de- 
e clare, that his reſolution is to keep ſuch a 
competent ſtrength of ſhipping upon his 
e ſeas, as may be ſufficient both to hinder 
« farther encroachments upon his regalities, 


* and to aſſiſt and protect thoſe his good 


ce friends and allies, who ſhall henceforth with 
« licenſe endeavour to take benefit of fiſhing 
“ upon his coaſts. I 
The king's Theſe friends were the Hollanders, who 
fleet ar- came every year and fiſhed for herrings on the 
racks the coaſt of Scotland. It was, therefore, mani- 
2 en. feſt, that after 30 years forbearance he ſought 
ho come A quarrel with the Dutch, only to have occa- 
pound ſion to fit out a fleet, which ſerved for pre- 
with the tence to impoſe the tax of ſhip-money. This 
* 8 quarrel T the two famous treatiſes, en- 
Fee titled, Mare Liber um, and Mare Clauſum, 
the former penned by Grotius, the latter by 
Selden. But the King regarded not arguments 


drawn from hiſtory, or antient treaties be- 


tween the two nations; he made uſe of a 
more effeEtual method, viz. a fleet under the 
command of Algernoon, earl of Northumber- 
land. "This fleet attacking the diſperſed fiſh- 


ermen, who little expected it, and ſinking 


ſome, compelled the reſt to retire into the 
Engliſh harbours as the ſafeſt retreat, and, in 
ſhort, to give the king 30,000 florins, for 
permiſſion to continue their fiſhing that ſum- 
mer. | | 
A com- Soon after, the king raiſed 30,0001. by a 
Tn commiſſion, to enquire concerning depopula- 
pulation, tions and converſions of arable lands to pa- 
Ruſhw, ſture, ſiuce the 1oth year of queen Elizabeth. 
Annals, There were many offenders of this nature, and 
ſo heavy a fine was impoſed in the ſtar-cham- 
ber cn Sir Anthony Roper, that the reit, to 
avoid the fame treatment, ſpeedily compoun- 
8 ded with the king. | 
will noe . But ſhip-money was the moſt important 
eve up Thing, and as ſuch regarded by the court. The 


hip-mo- King neither would nor could depart {rom it, 
ney. Vol. II. ; 
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for three principal reaſons. - Firſt, becauſe he 1636. 
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ſhould be deprived of a very conſiderable aid 
which he meant to render fixt and cuſtomary. 
Secondly, in deſiſting from this tax, after le- 


vying it two years ſucceſſively, he would have 


given cauſe to believe he had no power to im- 
poſe it, and conſequently had acted contrary 
to law. Thirdly, having reſolved never more 
to call a parliament, ir highly concerned him 
to eſtabliſh his prerogative in ſuch a manner, 
that none ſhould dare to conteſt it; fo the ci- 


ty of London having petitioned the board, 


that the 20 ſhips they were rated at might be 


reduced to 10, received a very ſharp anſwer 
to this effect : 


« That the tax of ſhip-money was neceſ- The peti- | 


tion of the 


ec fary for the preſervation of the ſtate; and city of 


« the charge was not immoderate : that his London in 


e majeſty would admit of no excuſe, but ex- vain. 

ce pected a ready compliance; that the prece- Ruſbw. 
ce dents alledged in favour of the city, onght 

« to induce them to obey, rather than to con- 

ce tradict and direct the king.“ 

Notwithſtanding all this, there were ſome Several 
that obſtinately refuſed to pay their ſhare of 3 
this tax, imagining, no court of juſtice would ſhip-tno- 
be ſo bold as to compel them. As theſe ex- ney, 
amples were of dangerous conſequence, the The king 
king thought proper to publiſh the opinions ulis, 
of the judges. To that end, the lord-keeper onen. 
having aſſembled all the judges in the ſtar- Ruſhw. 
chamber, told them, the king was very well 
pleaſed with their endeavours in their ſeveral 
circuits, to perſaade his ſubjects to pay ſhip- 
money ; but, however, his majeſty hearing 
that ſome refuſed to pay this tax, had thought 


fit to have recourſe to their advice for his di- 


rection in this caſe, and had commanded him 
to publiſh their opinions for the ſatisfaction of 
his ſubje&ts. Then he cauſed the King's let- 
ter to the judges on this ſubject to be read 
as follows: | 0 


'T: Ruſty and well-beioved, we greet you The king's 
well. Taking into our princely conſi- letter to 
deration, that the honour and ſafety of this 3 
our realm of England, (the preſervation Annals. 
whereof is only entruſted in our care) was, 
and is now more nearly concerned than in 
former times, as well by divers counſels and 
attempts, to take from us the dominion of 
the ſea, of which we are the ſole lords, 
and rightful owners, the loſs whereof would 
be of great danger and peril to this king- 
dom, and other our dominions ; we; for the 
avoiding of theſe and the like dangers, well 
weighing with our ſelves, that where the 
good and ſafety of the kingdom in general 
is concerned, and the whole kingdom in dan- 
ger, there the charge and defence ought to 
be borne by all the realm in general; did, 
for prevention of ſo publick a miſchief, re- 
ſolve with ourſelves to have a royal navy 
provided, that might be of force and pow- 
er, with almighty God's bleſſing and aſſi- 
ſtance, to protect and defend this our realm, 
and our ſubjects therein, from all ſuch pe- 
rils and dangers; and for that purpoſe we 
iſſued forth writs under our great ſeal of 
8 England, 
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England, directed to all our ſheriffs of all 
© our ſeveral counties of England and Wales, 
© commanding thereby all our ſaid ſubjefts of 


© every city, town, and village, to provide 
4 


c 


might ſerve for this our royal purpoſe, and 
© which might be done with the greateſt e- 
quality that could be, in performance where- 
of, tho? generally throughout all the coun- 
ties of this our realm, we have found in our 
ſubjets great chearfulneſs and alacrity, 
which we graciouſly interpret, as a teſtimo- 
ny as well of their dutiful affections to us 
and our ſervice, as of the reſpe& they have 
© to the publick, which well becometh every 
© good ſubject. Nevertheleſs, finding that 
* ſome few, haply out of ignorance what the 
© laws and cuſtoms of this our realm are, or 
© qut of a deſire to be eaſed, and freed in 


c 
8 
e 
0 


their particulars, (how general ſoever the 
charge ought to be) have not yet paid and 
9 


contributed the ſeveral rates and aſſeſſments 
< that were ſet upon them, and foreſeeing in 
© our princely wiſdom, that from hence divers 
* ſuits and actions are not unlikely to be com- 
© menced and proſecuted 1u our ſeveral courts 
at Weſtminſter: We, deſirous to avoid ſuch 
© inconvenience, and out of our princely love 
© and afſection to all our people, being willing 
© to prevent ſuch errors as any of our loving 
< ſubjects may happen to run into, have 
thought fit, in a caſe of this nature, to ad- 
© viſe with you our judges, who, we doubt not, 
© are all well ſtudied and informed in the right 
© of our ſovereignty ; and becauſe the trials 
© of our ſeveral courts, by the formality of 
< pleading, will require a long protraction, we 
have thought expedient by this our letter, 
© directed to you all, to require your judg- 
© ment in this caſe, as it is ſet down in the 
* incloſed paper, which will not only gain 
© time, but alſo be of more authority to over- 
© rule any prejudicate opinions of others in 
the point. 
Given under our fignet, at our court at 
Whitehall, the 2d day of February, in 
the 12th year of our reign, 1636. 
The king's letter being read, the lord- 


| keeper commanded the caſe incloſed to be 


read, being as follows. ; 


Carolus Rex, 
cc Wien the good and ſafety of the king- 


dom in general is concerned, and the 
whole kingdom in danger, whether may 
“ not the king, by writ under the great ſea] 
« of England, command all the ſubjects of 
«© our kingdom, at their charge, to provide 
& and furniſh ſuch a number of ſhips, with 
« men, victuals, and munition, and for ſuch 
« time as we ſhall think fir for the defence 
« and ſaſe-guard of the kingdom from ſuch 
« danger and peril, and by law compel the 
« doing thereof, in caſe of refuſal and refrac- 
© torinels ? And whether, in ſuch a caſe, is 
« not the king the {old judge both of the 
« danger, and when, and how the ſame is to 
« be prevented and avoided ? 


w 


ſuch a number of ſhips well furniſhed, as 


The judges anſwer. 1636. 


May it pleaſe your moſt excellent majeſty, 


E have, according to your majeſty's The judg- 
command, every man by himſelf, and es anſwer. 

all of us together, taken into ſerious conſide- 
ration, the caſe and queſtion figned by your 
majeſty, and incloſed in your royal letter; 
and we are of opinion, that when the good 
and ſafety of the kingdom in general is 
concerned, and the kingdom in danger, your 
majeſty may, by writ under the great ſeal 
of England, command all your ſubjects of 
this your kingdom, at their charge, to pro- 
vide and furniſh ſuch a number of ſhips, with 
men, vicuals, and munition, and for ſuch 
time as your majeſty ſhall think fit, for the 
defence and ſafeguard of this kingdom from 
ſuch danger and peril; and that by law 
your majeſty may compel the doing thereof, 
in caſe of refuſal or refra&orineſs : and we 
are alſo of opinion, that in ſuch caſe your 
majeſty is the ſole judge, both of the dan- 
ger, and when, and how the ſame is to be 
prevented and avoided. . 


John Bramſton, George Crooke, 
ohn Finch, Thomas Trevor, 
Iumphrey Davenport, George Vernon, 

John Denham, Francis Crawley, 

Richard Hutton, Robert Berkly, 

William Jones, Richard Weſton. 


After the reading of the caſe and anſwer, The judg- 

the lord-keeper ſaid, © The king had com- es anſwer 
© manded him to publiſh the judges determi- _ ” 
nation, and to give order that it ſhould be of juſtice. 
entered in all the - courts of Weſtminſter. Ruſhw. 
That moreover, his majeſty enjoined the 
judges to declare the fame in their circuits 
throughout the kingdom, thar no man mighr 

plead ignorance. That however, it was not 

his majeſty's purpoſe to ſtop the actions or 

ſuits which have been, or ſhould be brought 
concerning this matter, but only to prevent 

ſuch as ſhould bring their a&ion, from being 
ſurpriſed.” He concluded with ſaying, © It 

any contrary opinion ſhould yet remain a- 

mong men, it muſt proceed from thoſe that 

are {ons of the law, or from ſome not to- 

wards the law. Of the latter I will ſay, 
c Felices demum eſſent artes fi de illis ſolum 
ce judicarent artifices.” And as to the former, 
© you, the judges of the realm, are and ever 

have been accounted the fathers of the law, 

then will it il}l-become the ſon to diſpute a- 

gainſt, or take upon him to be wiſer than 
the father. 

It is eaſy to perceive, that the artifice of Remarks 
the queſtion propoſed to the judges, lay in the on this 
ſuppoſition of ſome imminent danger to the matter. 
kingdom, for inſtance, a ſudden and unex- 
pected invaſion, which moſt certainly was not 

the caſe then. And yer, upon the bare poſſi- 

bility of ſuch an extraordinary caſe, the king 
eſtabliſhed a principle, which gave him power 

to impoſe not only ſhip-money, but any other 

tax he ſhould pleaſe for the future, The pre- 
varication of the judges conſiſted in that, 
teigning not to ſee the artifice of the queſtion, 


they 
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1636. they admitted, without examination, the 
wa king's ſuppoſition, and decided the preſent 
caſe, upon the foundation of an extraordinary 
and unforeſeen emergency, which was not 1m- 
poſſible. Two of the judges, however, viz. 
Hutton and Crooke, were not of the fame 
opinion ; but they were perfuaded to ſign, like 
the reſt, by the conſideration, that it was the 
inien of the whole body. Let it be farther 
end; that the order to enter the judges 
determination in the courts of juftice, and to 
publiſh it thro” all parts of the kingdom, was 
very extraordinary, fince thereby the king 
pretended to make it a fort of law, by which 
the courts were to proceed in judging the ſuits, 
which might afterwards be brought upon this 
affair. This had never been practiſed, but 

with regard to acts of parliament. | 
Hampden's After thefe precautions, the king thought 
3 himfelf ſufficiently rea to _ ſuch to 
dun, be profecated, as refuſed to pay ſhip-money ; 
1 n none would be ſo fardy and obſti- 
nate as to maintain a refuſal before judges, 
that had already declared their opinion, and 
could not give a contrary judgment, without 
making themfelves ridiculous. 
there was a gentleman, who being perſuaded, 
notwithſtanding the judges determination, that 
fthip-money was illegal, and contrary to the 
petition of right, reſolved to ſtand the fhock, 
and refuſe to pay the tax. Mr. Hampden of 
Buckinghamfhire was the man, who being ra- 


red at 20 ſhillings, choſe rather to be con- 


demned than pay voluntarily. This caſe was 
argued in the exehequer chamber, before all 
the judges of England, who were ſent for to 
render the judgment more ſolemn and authen- 
rick. "Tho? the point” was only to decide, 


whether Mr. Hampden ſhould pay 20 ſhillings 


or not, it was, however, the moſt important 
caſe that had ever been argued in any court of 
juſtice. The thing in queſtion was, to deter- 
mine, whether the king had power to tax the 
ſubject, without the coneurrence of the par- 
liament, and whether the people were obliged 
to pay taxes impoſed in that manner. Ac- 
cordingly Mr, Hampden's and the king's coun- 


fel diſplayed on this occaſion, all that wit, 


learning, knowledge of the laws, ſolidity of 
reaſoning, ſubtlety, chicanry, are able to pro- 

duce. There were ſome who pleaded four 

days together. I do not ſuppoſe it is expect- 

ed, I ſhould inſert here all the arguments al- 
ledged on both ſides in this famous caſe ; I 

hall content myſelf, therefore, with briefly 

wing a general idea of the thing. | 
A ſumma- The king's counſel maintained, that the 


of the king was the head of the ſtate, and obliged 


ar ume TS * - Py = e 
on both. to protect ir when in danger; that this dan- 


des. ger might be ſuch as required an immediate 
remedy. From whence they inferred, that 
what was alledged in favour of the laws was 
not to the purpoſe, finge caſes might happen 


where it was impracticable to obſerve them; 
eonſequently their execution was reſtrained by 
neceſſity, and in theſe caſes of neceſſity, the 
&ing had an abſolute. power to impoſe taxes 
for the defence of the realm, for which they 
urged ſundry precedents in former reigns; 
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Nevertheleſs, 


oſtabliſhed tended to 


439 
adding, as the people were not called to the 1636. 
king's council to give their opinion, whether LA, 
there was a neceſſity or not, to impoſe taxes 
for the defence of the kingdom, it followed, 
that the king, by the advice of his council, 
was the ſole judge; that his majeſty having 
deemed it neceſſary in the preſent cale, he 
might lawfully impoſe ſhip-money, and his 
ſubjects could not refuſe to pay it, without in- 
curring the guilt of difabedience. 

The counſel for Mr. Hampden owned the 
king was head of the ſtate, and that it was in- 
cumbent on him to defend it, but withal 
maintained, that the law had provided the 
means to put the kingdom in a ftate of ſafety, 
by inveſting the perſon of his majeſty with ſe- 
veral privileges which were intended for that 
purpoſe. For inſtance, the right of being aſ- 
liſted by the poſſeſſors of the fees of the crown, 
of arming the Cinque-ports, fines, eonfiſcati- 
ons, tunnage and poundage, and other cuſtoms 
of which he was actually in poſſeſſon, and 
which he had himſelf declared to be deſigned 
for the defence of the ſeas. Laſtly, ſuppoſin 
and allowing all theſe means to be exhauſted, 
the king had another infallible way, which was 
to call a parliament, and demand a ſupply for 
all extraordinary occaſions. 3 

But the king's counſel chiefly inſiſted upon 
the poſſibility of ſuch ſudden and unforeſeen 
caſes as would not afford time to call a parlia- 
ment. This was their main argument, and 
the ſole foundation. of the advantages they pre- 
tended to draw from the precedents of former 
retgns. Tho' the principles they would have 
ut it in the king's pow- 
er to impoſe taxes whenever he pleaſed, they 
durſt not, however, aſſert it in plain terms, 
but limitted his power to caſes of neceſſity, of 
which, however, they would have the king 
4 be the ſole judge, which came to the ſame 
ching. | 

| To this Mr. Hampden's council replied ; 
1. Theſe caſes were very rare, and granting 
the king had a power in ſuch caſes to impoſe 
extraordinary taxes, this neceſſity ought to be 
very evident. 2. The king, upon ſuch a ſup- 
polition, having exacted loans from his ſub- 
jects, the parliament. had declared them void, 
and the king in his anſwer to the perition, of 
right, acknowledged he had no power to de- 
mand them. 3. At this preſent time there 
was no reaſon to fear any ſudden invaſion, 
ſince his majeſty was in peace with all his 
neighbours. 4. The king himſelf did not 
think the danger to be imminent, ſince the 
writs ſent to the counties to fit out ſhips being 
dated the th of Auguſt, theſe ſhips were not 
to be at Portſmouth till the 14k of March 
following, and conſequently the king himſelf 
was of opinion, that there was ſeven months 
time to prevent the danger, in which ſpace a 
parliament might eaſily be called. 

1 ſhall inſiſt no longer upon this ſubject 
which would lead me too far, if I ſhould relate 


EE 


the objections, anſwers, and replies of both 


ſides. 'It ſuffices to make this general remark, 
that the counſel for Mr. Hampden pleaded 


erpreſo laws, Magna Charta, the ſubſequent 


ſtarates, 
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aa counſel inſiſted chiefly upon precedents and 


inſtances taken from ſome of the former reigns, 
and upon the impoſſibility in certain caſes, of 
ſtrictly obſerving the laws, from whence they 
inferred, that the laws were not ſo general, 
but that they were limitted by extraordinary 
caſes, and the king being bound to defend the 
ſtate, ought to be the ſole judge of ſuch caſes. 
I do not find they endeavoured to prove that 
the kingdom was actually in one of theſe ex- 
traordinary caſes, or in imminent danger. 
After the cauſe had been argued many days, 
from the beginning of November till Chriſt- 
mals, and in the following terms, till May and 


june, judgment was given againſt Mr. Hamp- 


The king's 
deſigns 
with re- 
ſpect to 
Scotland. 


den, and he was condemned to pay the ſum 
he was taxed at. From thenceforth no one 
would have recourſe to the law, ſince it would 
have been in vain after ſo ſolemn a judg- 
ment. | N : 

Whilſt endeavours were uſing in England to 
carry the prerogative-royal higher than ever, 
the king reſolved to execute, at laſt, the pro- 
ject he had formed with regard to Scotland, 
viz, to reduce the kirk to a perfect conformity 
with the church of England. This project was 
formed by king James at his acceſſion to the 
crown of England ; nay, he had found means 
before he left Scotland to reſtore epiſcopacy, 
as will preſently appear. From that time, 


the biſhops were always protected and counte- 
nanced by James I, and Charles I, who gain- 


ed rhe parliaments to their intereſt, and more- 
over exerted their prerogative in favour of the 


prelates ; for with them the execution of their 


deſign was to begin. As the troubles this af- 
fair occaſioned in Scotland, were the princi- 
pal cauſe of the misfortunes and ruin of Charles 
I. I think it indiſpenſably neceſſary to trace 
them to their origin, and the rather, as they 


had great influence upon the affairs of England. 


The ſtate 
of epiſco- 
pacy in 
Scotland 
from the 
reforma- 
tion to 
1637. 


Beſides, tho many foreign authors have ſpo- 
ken of the differences between Charles I, and 
his ſubjects of Scotland, I do not know any 
that has undertaken to explain this matter 
clearly, or ſpoken of it impartially. 


The reformation was, received in Scotland 
by publick authority, in the reign of queen 
Mary, 1560. juſt before the death of Francis 
II, and whilſt the queen, his widow, was yet 
in France. The firſt that embraced the re- 
formed religion in Scotland under the former 
reigns, were much perſecuted, even to the 
time I have been ſpeaking of, and yet, their 
number did not fail daily to increale. The 
biſhops thought themſelves bound in conſcience 


to perſecutè the reformed. - They were at 


once their adverſaries and judges, and, con- 


ſequently, it was almolt impoſſible, but this 


conduct ſhould draw on them the enmity of 
the ſufferers. Accordingly, the decree of the 
{tates to admit the reformation, was no ſooner 
made, than the biſhops loſt all their credit 
and authority. It is certain, the plan on which 
the government of the new church was at firſt 
ſettled, was not favourable to epiſcopacy, but 
it was reſolved to conform to the diſcipline of 
the churches of Switzerland. The reformed 


of 


had too great an averſion for the biſhops, to 1636. 
remain under their yoke, eſpecially as there 
were but very few prelates that agreed to the 


late change in religion. All that was done in 
their favour was, that the council ordered, 
ſuch as would embrace the reformation ſhould 
enjoy their revenues, on condition they would 
maintain miniſters. This plainly ſhews, that 
tho' their revenues were left them, there was 
no intention to continue the government of 
the church in their hands. It was not the 
ſame in England, when the reformation was 
received in the reign of Edward VI. Far from 
being prejudiced againſt the biſhops, the Eng- 
liſh, on the contrary, could not but own it was 
by means of the principal prelates that the re- 
formation was eſtabliſhed. There was, there- 


fore, no motive either of hatred or policy to 


incline the Engliſh to throw off epiſcopal go- 
vernment, tho* they ſhould be ſuppoſed to 
conſider it as a thing indifferent. But in Scot- 


land, paſſions, policy and reaſon itſelf required 


a deliverance trom the yoke of the biſhops, 


who, for the moſt part, oppoſed the reforma- 


tion to the urmolſt of their power. So presby- 


teries, national ſynods, or general aſſemblies, 


were eſtabliſhed, ro whoſe care the ſettling of 
the diſcipline was committed. | 
Theſe general aflemblies, at firſt, had, or, 


perhaps, uſurped, a very great authority. It 


was even neceſlary their power ſhould be great, 
to enable them to defend the reformation a- 
gainſt the perpetual attacks of its enemies. 
Queen Mary, who arrived ſoon after in Scot- 


land, was a zealous. Catholick, and many of 
the principal lords were in the ſame ſentiments; 


ſo, the Popiſh- party was ſtill very ſtrong, and 
in condition to obſtruct the progreſs of the re- 
formation. On the other hand, the general 
aſſembly, which then conſiſted wholly of mi- 
niſters, vigorouſly ſupported the new religion, 


notwithſtanding the efforts of the Catholic 


party. In the interim, tho' they ardently la- 


boured to aboliſh epiſcopacy by publick autha. 
rity, they could not obtain of the parliament 


an expreſs act for that purpoſe. At laſt, in 
1566, the general aſſembly ſolemnly approved 
of the diſcipline of the church of Switzerland, 
and of a parity among the miniſters. This 
was ſufficient to overthrow, at once, the ſpi- 
ritual power of the biſhops, but not to de- 
prive them of their temporal privileges; fo, 
from the year 1561, to the depoſing of queen 
Mary, in 1567, the ſtate of the biſhops was 
very uncertain. They enjoyed their revenues, 
ſar in parliaments, but their ſpiritual juriſdic- 
tion was acknowledged by few, tho' they 
{trove to preferve it. The general aſſembly 
had declared for the Presbyterian government, 
but the parliament had not yet made any de- 
ciſion. In the interim, the biſhops were in a 
very melancholly ſituation, ſince the people, 
who had a great veneration for the general 
aſſembly, could not, after they had been con- 
demncd there, acknowledge them for paſtors; 
ſo, tho? their ſpiritual authority was not ex- 
preſly abrogated by the parliament, it was, as 
I may fay, reduced to nothing, ſince they 
could not exerciſe it, the general aſſembly di- 
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c ccaſioned warm diſputes concerning epiſco- in parliament, which was a great advantage. 


pacy, ſome affirming, it was entirely aboliſh- 
ed in Scotland, and others, that it was always 
continued. One cannot but wonder at a diſ- 
pute about a fact of this nature, aud it is no 
teſs ſurpriſing that the parliament of Scotland 
ſhould delay above 30 years to ſettle the go- 
vernment of the church by their authority. 
Wherefore it is abſolutely neceſſary to explain 
the reaſons; otherwiſe, it would be difficult 


to nnderitand the cauſes of the troubles of 


Scotland, of which we muſt neceſſarily ſpeak ; 


but betore I deſcend to particulars, it will be 


requiſite to obſerve, that we muſt carefully di- 
ſtinguiſh the benefice from the office of a bi- 
ſhop. By the benefice, I mean the revenues, 
lands, hononrs, privileges, in a word, all the 
temporalities annexed to the quality of bi- 
ſhop. By the office, I underſtand the ſpiri- 
tual jurifdiction and functions of the biſhops. 


If this diſtinction is not continually remem- 


bered, it will be impoſſible to underſtand the 
diſputes concerning this matter. | 

It is certain that from the year 1560, when 
the reformation was eſtabliſhed in Scotland, to 
the year 1609, the church of that kingdom 
was governed by presbyteries, dioceſan and 
provincial ſynods, general aſſemblies, and that 
even ſuperintendants were appointed, who 
continued till the year 1575. It is no leſs 
certain, that the general aſſemblies condemn- 
ed and rejected epiſcopal government above 
30 years, and, during that time, conſtantly 
demanded and earneſtly ſollicited the abolition 
of epiſcopacy, with reſpect both to temporals 
and ſpirituals. Nevertheleſs, from the begin- 
ning of the reformation till 1592, no expreſs 


act of parliament could be obtained, whether 


for or againſt epiſcopacy, or to approve or re- 
je& the Presbyterian government, if we ex- 
cept the interval between the years 1571 and 
1575, of which I ſhall ſpcak hereafter. 

Had the general aſſemblies confined their 
demands to the aboliſhing of epiſcopacy as to 


the ſpiritual functions, very likely, they would 


have eaſily obtained it. But after the abolition 
of the epiſcopal office as far as in them lay, 


they were not contented with deſiring that 


their acts might be confirmed by the parlia- 
ment, but demanded alſo that che name of bi- 
ſhop might be aboliſhed, and the biſhops de- 
prived of all forts of temporal honours and 
privileges, as the right of fitting in parlia- 
ment and the like. But the court always op- 
poſed it ftrenuouſly, becauſe the biſhopricks 
and abbies being filled by the king, he could 
almoſt depend upon as many votes in parlia- 
ment as there were biſhops and abbots. For 


the ſame reaſon, the court, by ſecret practices, 


hindered the parliament from paſſing any act 
to eſtabliſn presbytery, and to abrogate the 


{pirirual juriſdiction of biſhops, becauſe ir was 


perceived that this would tend to deprive them 
of their temporal honours. Not but that, in 


the actual practice of the church, epiſcopacy 


was really aboliſhed, and Presbyrery eſtabliſh- 
ed; but, however, as long as there was no 


_ expreſs act to abolith epiſcopacy, the biſhops 
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to the court; ſo the name and title of biſhops 


and abbots ſtill ſubſiſted. They held the lands 
annexed to their benefices, and enjoyed the 
ſame teinporal privileges with their predeceſ- 
ſors, tho? the office was ceaſed. This is fo 
true with reſpect to the abbots, as to admit of 
no diſpute. The abbies were in the poſſeſſion 
of laymen, who fat in parliament by the name 
and title of abbots. As to the biſhops, the 
thing is not ſo clear, becauſe the title of bi- 
ſhop was conferred on churchmen. Had the 
court beſtowed the biſhopricks upon laymen, 
it would have given the general aſſembly too 
great an advantage, who deſired nothing more 
than a plauſible pretence to preſs the aboli- 
tion of the temporalities of the prelates. This 
demonſtrates that a man may juſtly ſay, there 
were, and there were not at the ſame time 
biſhops in Scotland. There were biſhops, if 


it is conſidered that there were perſons ſo 


called, who held the lands and revenues of 


the ſees, and who, as ſuch, had a ſeat in par- 


liament. There were none, with reſpect to 
the ſpiritual functions, which were really a- 
boliſhed by the decrees of the general aſſembly, 
and by actual practice, tho the parliament 
had not expreſly repealed them. Upon the 
confuſion of the ſpiritual and temporal ſtates 
of the biſhops, all the objections and anſwers 
in this diſpute wholly turn. Some prove ve- 
ry plainly that epiſcopacy ſubſiſted in Scot- 
land, provided they confine the meaning of 
that word to temporals; but their proofs are 
very defective with regard to ſpirituals. Others 
evidently ſhew, that epiſcopacy was aboliſhed 
as to the ſpiritual functions, by vertue of the 
acts of the general aſſembly ; but they cannot 


prove, it was aboliſhed. with reſpe& to the 


temporal privileges, ſince the parliament had 
not yet made any deciſion. As neither can 
produce any expreſs act of parliament, at leaſt, 
till ſuch a time, they alledge ſome from whence 
they endeavour to draw inferences to their ad- 
vantage. But this requires a farther explica- 
tion. For the better underſtanding this mat- 
ter we muſt neceſſarily diſtinguiſh the various 
circumſtances of Scotland, from the beginning 
of rhe reformation; viz. in the reign of Mary; 
in that of James VI, during his minority ; un- 


der the fame prince after aſſuming the govern- 
ment, according to the ſeveral miniſters or fa- 


vourites, by whoſe advice he was directed; 
and laſtly, under the ſame prince after his ac- 
ceſſion ro England. The ſtate of the biſhops 
depended all this time on the intereſts of thoſe 
who were in the adminiſtration, 

The reign of Mary laſted till the year 1567. 
This queen was a zealous Catholick, and yet, 
ſo long as the earl of Murray, her natural 
brother, had any credit with her, the refor- 
mation was not attacked ; but towards the 
end of her reign, under Bothwel's adminiſtra- 
tion, the general aſſembly loft ground. How- 
ever, in 1566, they made the forementioned 
decree, to approve of the diſcipline of che 
churches of Switzerland, and of a parity a- 
mong the miniſters, which entirely deſtroyed 

a epiicopacy ; 
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epiſcopacy; but * queen regardleſs of this 


AN decree, opeuly reſtored the archbiſhoprick of 


Nalſon. 


St. Andrews, notwithſtanding the oppoſition 


of the aſſembly. 
The interval from the depoſing of queen 
Mary in 1567 to 1573, was a time of troubles 
and. diſcord, under the adminiſtration of ſe- 
veral regents, whoſe authority was not firmly 
eſtabliſhed; ſo that it was very difficult for 
the parliament effectually to ſettle the diſci- 
pline of the church. All that can be ſaid is, 
that they rejected not what was eſtabliſhed by 
the general aſſembly, tho? they gave not their 
actual conſent to it. On the other hand, in 
1572 and 1573, the regent, for ſome private 
views, cauſed ſome acts to be paſſed in fa- 
vour of epiſcopacy, but which were after- 


wards repealed. "Theſe acts were as follows: 
By the firſt, which is the 46th of the parlia- 
ment holden in 1572, it is declared, © The 


« archbiſhops and biſhops have the authority, 
© and are ordained, to convene and deprive 
« all inferior perſons being miniſters, who 
ce ſhall not ſubſcribe the articles of religion, 
and give their oath for acknowledging and 


* recognoſcing of our ſovereign lord and his 
« authority, and bring a teſtimonial in wri- 


cc ting thereupon, within a month after their 
« admiſſion.” 

By the 48th act of the ſame parliament, it 
is declared, That archbiſhops and biſhops 
cc have authority at their viſitations to deſign 
«© miniſters glebes. h 
Hy the 54th of the ſaid parliament, © arch- 
ce biſhops and biſhops were authoriſed to no- 


c minate and appoint at their viſitations, 


<« perſons in every parochin for making and 
« ſetting of the taxation, for upholding and 
<« repairing of kirks and kirk-yards, and to 
&* convene, try, and cenſure all perſons that 
& ſhall be found to have applied to their own 
« uſe the ſtones, timber, or any thing elſe 
« pertaining to kirks demoliſhed.” 

By the 55th of the parliament in 1573, 
& archbiſhops and biſhops were authoriſed to 
«© admoniſh perſons married, in caſe of deſer- 
«© tion, to adhere, and in caſe of diſobedi- 
ce ence, to direct charges to the miniſter of 
cc the parochin to proceed to the ſentence of 
« excommunication. $7. 

There appears in theſe four acts ſome ſigns 
ol the epiſcopal juriſdiction, or, at leaft, that 
the parliament did. not look upon epiſcopacy 
as entirely aboliſhed. But on the other hand, 
if the biſhops actually exerciſed their functions 
at that time, where was the neceſſity of the 


parliaments authoriſing them to act in moſt of 


the things ſpecified in theſe ſtatutes? But there 
is here a ſtronger objection ſtill againft the 


biſhops; and that is, rhey who have thus 


cited theſe acts, have curtailed them, and paſ- 
ſed over in ſilence the ſuperintendants who 
were joined with the biſhops, from whence it 
is inferred, that the biſhops were impowered 
only as commiſſioners of the parliament. 

I procced now to the time of king James's 
majority, or, at leaſt, of his aſſuming the go- 
vernment, tho' he was not really of age. The 
earl of Morton having loſt his head in 1581, 


r 


the duke of Lenox and earl of Arran ru- 
led the young king as they. pleaſed. They 
were expelled afterwards by the Ruthvens, 
but the king. recalled the earl of Arran, who 
became more powerful than ever. Ir is cer- 
tain, this favourite's deſign was to deſengage 
the king, his maſter, from. the intereſt of Eng- 
land, and to countenance the duke of Guiſe's 
proje& to invade Elizabeth by Scotland. It 
was the favourite's buſineſs, therefore, to curb 


the too great power of the.general aſſembly, 


who ſtrongly oppoſed the execution of this pro- 
ject. The beſt way to ſucceed, was, not on- 
ly to protect the biſhops, but alſo to give 
them authority over the miniſters, that theſe 
might be more humble. To that end, he 
procured the four following acts inthe parlia- 
ment of 1584. Tl 
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The 13oth ran: © That none of his ma- Nalfon: 


— 


jeſty's lieges and ſubjects preſume or take 
c upon hand to impugn the dignity and au- 
te thority of the three eſtates of this kingdom, 
* whereby the honour and authority of the 
« king's majeſty's ſupreme court of parlia- 
«© ment, paſt all memory of man, hath been 
ce continued, or to ſeek or procure the inno- 
c vation or diminution of the power and au- 
ce thority of the ſame three eſtates, or any of 
cc them in time coming, under the pain of 
« treaſon. 

By the 13 iſt, All judgments and jurrſ- 
ce dictions, as well in ſpiritual as temporal 
ce cauſes, in practice and cuſtom, during the 


ce by the king and three eſtates in parliament, 
© are diſcharged; and it is defended, that 
© none of his highneſs's ſubjects of whatſoever 
“ quality, eſtate or function they be of, ſpi- 
* ritual or temporal, preſume or take upon 
c hand to convocate, convene, or aſſemble 
<« themſelves together for holding of councils, 
«© conventions or aſſemblies, to treat, couſult, 
«© ordeterminate in any matter of eſtate, ci- 
6 vil or eccleſiaſtical, (except in the ordinary 
« judgments) without his majeſty's ſpecial 
« commandment, or expreſs licenſe had and 
ce obtained to that effect. | 

By the 13 2d, Biſhops are authoriſed to 
ce try and judge miniſters guilty of crimes 
«© meriting deprivation, | 

The 133d ordains, © That miniſters exer- 
ce ciſing any office, beſide their calling, be 
te tried and judged culpable by their ordina- 
e 

It is maniſeſt that the intent of theſe four 
acts was to aboliſh the general aſſemblies with 
the presbytery, and reſtore the epiſcopal go- 
vernment. But it muſt be obſerved, 

1. "Theſe acts were made during the tyranny 
of the earl of Arran, who had formed the pro- 
ject of admitting into Scotland a Popiſh army, 
and it is no credit to the biſhops, that he ſhould 
think them proper to countenance that deſign. 
2. The general aſſembly ſolemnly proteſted 
againſt theſe acts, maintaining, it was not in 
the power ofthe king and parliament to ſettle 
or alter the government of the church, with- 
out the church's conſent ; that it could not be 
juſtly pretended, that four biſhops, who were 

| preſent 


© twenty four years by-pait, not approved 
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1636. preſent in this parliament, and whoſe ſpiritual 
A power was long ſince aboliſhed, and four lay- 


Nalſon. 


men, under the name of abbots, were lawful 


_ repreſentatives of the whole church, or that 


their conſent to theſe acts ſhould be conſidered 
as the conſent of the national church. 3. Theſe 
four acts were repealed by the parliament of 
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I muſt proceed now to another juncture, 
when king James, freed from the ear! of Ar- 
ran's tyranny, having relinquiſhed the chime- 


rical projects ſuggeſted by that favourite, was 


better acquainted with his true intereſts; I 


mean the year 1587. Tho' at the beginning 


of this year, Elizabeth had beheaded Mary, 
king James's mother, he was ſoon comforted 


by the hopes of poſſeſſing one day the crown of 


England, which he was afraid of loſing, in 
caſe he continued to form projects againſt re- 


; ligion, as he had done during the ear] of Ar- 


ran's miniſtry. This ſame year, therefore, he 
gave the royal aſſent to the act of annexation, 
whereby were annexed to the crown, © all 
« ever archbiſhops, or biſhops, abbots, pri- 
ors, nuns and monks; reſerving always to 
5 archbiſhops, &c. and other poſſeſſors of 
t great benefices of the eſtate of prelates, 
* and which before had or hath vote in parli- 
ament, the principle caſtles and fortalices.” 
It may be inferred from this act, that the 
depriving the biſhops of their lands, was de- 
priving them withal of the right of ſitting in 
parliament, ſince that right was founded en- 
tirely upon the poſſeſſion of the baronies; nay, 
it ſeems that the title of biſhop begun now to 
be conferred on laymen, which gave them on- 
ly the poſſeſſion of the chief caſtle belonging 
to the fee; at leaſt, we find, that ſoon after, 
the biſhoprick of Cathneſs becoming vacant, 
by the death of Robert, carl of March, the 
king's uncle, the general afſembly prayed his 
majeſty to give that ſee to a clergyman. 

At laſt, in 1592, the parliament repealed 
and annulled not only the fore-mentioned acts 
of 1583, bur alſo, ſuch as were contrary to 
the diſcipline eſtabliſhed, © approving, rati- 
« fying and confirming the aſſemblies, preſ- 

| byteries and ſynods, with the diſcipline 
« and juriſdiction of the kirk, as moſt juſt 
and godly, notwithſtanding whatſoever ſta- 
tutes, acts, canons, civil or municipal laws 
« made in the contrary. Farther, they abro- 

gated all acts, granting commiſſion to bi- 

ſhops, and other judges conſtitute in ec- 
cleſiaſtical cauſes; and ordained preſentati- 
« on to benefices, to be directed to presby- 
« teries, with power to give collation there- 
« upon.” 

This act was confirmed in 1593, and the 
power of presbyreries ſolemnly acknowledged 
by the parliament in 1594, act 129. 

Was not this ſufficient to aboliſh epiſcopa- 
cy entirely? By the act of 1587, the bi- 
ſhops were diſpoſſeſſed of their lands; and by 
that of 1592, they loſt all manner of juriſdic- 
tion. For how could the power of the preſ- 
byteries and general aſſemblies, be conſiſtent 


cc 


Vith the epiſcopal juriſdiction? And yet, there 


lordſhips and baronies pertaining to whatſo- 
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were perſons who till bore the name of bi- 
ſhops, by reaſon of their holding - caſtles for- 


me:ly belonging to the ſees; for it does not 
appear, upon what other account they could- 


be called biſhops; nay, very likely, ſeveral of 


theſe forts of ſees were in lay-hands ; at leaſt, 


the abbies ana priories were certainly fo. 

But things remained not long fo upon the 
ſame foot; whether the general aſſemblies 
uſurped too much authority, aſter they were 
freed from the biſhops, or for ſome other rea- 
ſons, the king formed new projects, and re- 
ſolved to reſtore the biſnops. At that time, 


as at many other junctures, the court had ſo 
great an influence over the parliament, that 


almoſt whatever was deſired, was enacted. 

The king, therefore, ſo ordered it, in 1597, 
that © the privilege of a voice in parliament 
« was granted to the whole kirk; and under 
© that name to biſhops and abbots, even as 


ce in times of Papiſtry. As to the office and 


ſpiritual government of biſhops, the par- 


<< liament, remitted them to the king and the 


aſſembly, intending not to derogate from 
<« the provincial and general aſſemblies, and 
other whatſoever presbyteries and ſeſſions, 
ce nor from the diſcipline eſtabliſhed in the 
* | 

The act ſhews, the biſhops had loſt their 
right of ſeat in parliament, ſince there was oc- 
caſion to give it them again. By vertue of 
this act, they reſumed their places in parlia- 
ment, and even Sir Robert Spotiſwood, a lay- 
man, took his ſeat there, as abbot of New- 
Abbey. The king defired nothing more at 
that time, than to introduce the biſhops and ab- 
bots again into the parliament. But he did 
not ſtop there, as will be ſeen preſently. 

In the interim, as the general aſſembly {till 
continued to oppoſe ſtrenuouſly the promotion 
of churchmen to poſts of authority in the ſtate, 
and as the people ſeemed more inclined to fol- 
low the determinations of the general aſſem- 


bly, than thoſe of the parliament, it was to 


be feared, this diſſention would, at leaſt, raiſe 
diſturbances in the kingdom. To prevent 


this inconvenience, the king cauſed the gene- 


ral aſſembly, held at Montroſs, in the year 
1600, to be preſſed ſo earneſtly to conſent to 
what the parliament of 1597 had granted to 
the biſhops, that they were obliged either to 
comply, or break entirely with him. They 
approved this act, therefore, but upon cer: 
tain conditions, the ſubſtance whereof was, 
that the biſhops ſhould act in parliament only 


ſhould be ſubject to the general aſſembly. The 
conditions laid upon them were theſe: 

They ſhall obtain a commiſſion from the ge- 
neral aſſembly, to act in their name in par- 
liament, and ſhall ſwear to obſerve the follow- 
ing articles. | 

They ſball move nothing, without having 
an expreſs order from the kirk, on pain of be- 
ing deprived of their office. es 

They ſhall not conſent, no not by their ſi- 
lence, to any thing againſt the liberties of the 
kirk, under the ſame penalty. | 

They ſhall be accountable to each general 

aſlembly, 


Nalſon. 


as commiſſioners or deputies of the kirk, and 
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1636. aſſembly, for their behaviour in the diſcharge 
ot their commiſſion, ſince the laſt aſſembly; 


be obliged to demand the approbat ion, and 
ſubmit to the determination and cenſure of the 
aſſembly without any appeal, on pain of be- 


ing pronounced infamous and excommuni- 
cans: 


They ſhall be ſatisfied with that portion of 
their benefices, the king ſhall pleaſe to allot 
them for their ſubſiſtance, that they may not 
be a burden to the miniſters that are already, 
or ſhall be hereafter ſettled in their benefices. 

They ſhall not ſuffer their benefices to go to 
decay, or diſpoſe of any thing belonging there- 
to, without the conſent of the king and the 
general aſſembly, and ſhall allow that inhibi- 
tions be directed to them for that purpoſe. 

They ſhall exerciſe the functions of paſtors 
in their own congregations, and be ſubject to 
the cenſure of their own presbyreries and the 
general aſſembly, like the reſt of the miniſters 


that are not commiſſioned. 


In the adminiſtration of diſcipline, and in 
every thing relating to the government of the 
kirk, they ſhall uſurp no power or juriſdiction 
beyond what is adjudged to other miniſters, 
on pain of forfeiting their office. 2. 

In presbyteries and general and provincial 


aſſemblies, they ſhall demean themſelves in 


the ſame manner as other miniſters, and ſhall 
be liable to their cenſure. | 
None of thoſe that fit in parliament ſhall 
be members of the general aſſemblies, unleſs 
they be expreſly deputed by theit presbyte- 
ries. 7 

It is plain from theſe conditions, inſerted 


in the act of parliament made to confirm that 


of 1597, what was the intention of the Mon- 
troſs aſſembly, in agreeing out of complailance 


to the king, that the biſhops ſhould fr in par- 


liament. The biſhops embraced what was for 


their advantage, viz. the aſſembly's conſent to 


the privilege that was granted them; but never 
pertormed any of the conditions. The court 


was then favourable to them, but it was {till 


more ſo, after the king's acceſſion to the 
crown of England. 

As ſoon as James I. became king of Eng- 
land, he formed, as I ſaid, the project of 
eſtabliſning in the kirk of Scotland, the diſci- 
pline and hierarchy of the church of England. 
To accompliſh this deſign, it was neceſſary to 


reſtore the biſhops to all the rights they had 
enjoyed before the reformation, and accord- 


ingly he reſolved to begin with this reſtorati- 
on. His power in the parliament was very 
great, during the laſt years of his being in 
Scotland; but it was nothing in compariſon of 


what it was after his acceſſion to the throne of 


-England. It ſuffices to ſay, that this influ- 
ence was in proportion to the means he had 
of diſpenſing to his Scotch ſubjects favours, 
which he had not been able to grant to them 
in their country. We have ſcen, in the Hit- 
tory of his reign, how he ſhowered his boun- 
ties among them, which the Engliſh could 
not forbear td complain of. It is not, there- 
fore, very ſtrange, that the members of the 


; parliament of Scotland ſhould be at his devo- 


« 
C 
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tion. He made uſe of his credit in the year 1638. 
1606, and obtained the following act of par. 


liament : 


The antient and fundamental policy, con- Nalſon 


ſiſting in the maintenance of the three eſtates 
of parliament, being of late greatly impair- 
ed, and almoſt ſubverted, eſpecially by the 


c 
c 
£ 
c 


by the act of annexation; albeit it was ne- 


tates, that the ſaid.eftate of biſhops, being 
a neceſjary eſtate of the parliament, ſhould 
any way be ſuppreſſed ; yet by diſmembering 
and abſtracting from them of their livings, 
being brought in contempt and poverty, 
the ſaid eſtate of biſhops is hereby reſtored, 


cuſtomed honour, dignities, prerogatives, 
privileges, lands, teindes, rents, as the ſame 
was in the reformed kirk, moſt amply and 
free, at any time before the a& of annexa- 
tion; reſcinding and annulling all acts of 
parliament made in prejudice of the ſaid 
biſhops in the premiſſes, or any of them, 
with all that hath followed, or may follow 
thereupon, to the effect they may peaceably 
enjoy the honours, dignities, privileges, and 
prerogatives competent to them or their eſ- 
tates ſince the reformation of religion.” 
Thus far, however, it concerned only the 
temporalities, there not being in the a& a 
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ſingle word from whence it might be inferred 
that the parliament reſtored the biſhops to 


their ſpiritual functions, or antient juriſdiction. 
The general aſſembly pretended indeed, that 
the king and pariiament could make no alte- 
rations iu the ſpirituals, without the kirk's 
conſent; but they had no power to hinder the 


king and parliament from giving the lands of 


the crown to whom they pleaſed, and from 
admitting into the parliament ſuch as they 


thought proper. Bur the king did not intend 
to ſtop there. | | 


indirect aboliſhing of the eſtate of biſhops 


ver meaned by his majeſty, nor by his eſ- 


and redintegrate to their antient and ac- 


In 1609, the king, under colour of confirm- Nalſon. 


ing the act of 1606, obtained of the parlia- 
ment another act, which in confirming the 
other, added a clauſe, whereby the biſhops 
were reſtored to ail their former authority, 
privileges and juriſdictions. By vertue of this 
laſt act, it was that the biſhops took poſſeſſi- 
on of the government of the kick, notwith- 
ſtanding the conditions of the Montroſs aſſem- 
bly, which they little regarded, and ſuppoſed 
to be annulled by this act. But the general 
aſſembly proteſted in form againſt this act, ai- 
firming the parliament had not power with- 
out the kirk's conſent, to reſtore a ſpiri: ual 
office that had been aboliſhed. They proteſ- 
ted alſo againſt the promotion of churchmen 
to civil poſts, as pernicious to religion. Their 
proteſtat ion was rejected; but, however, it was 
1 and diſperſed throughout the king- 
om. 

The general aſſembly's oppoſition had a 
great effect upon the people, who loved not 
the biſhops, and for 50 years had been uſed 
to the Presbyterian government. They com- 
plained the parliament had been gained to im- 


poſe upon them epiſcopal government, which: 


was 
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ſume all their ſpiritual functions, with the g 


was odious to the whole nation, not only with- 
out conſulting the kirk, but even againſt her 
will. This oppoſition convinced the king, 
that notwithſtanding the authority of the par- 
liament, he ſhould find it very difficult to re- 
duce the people of Scotland to obedience, fo 
Jong as the general aſſembly oppoſed rhe re- 


ſtoration of the biſhops. He reſolved, there- 


fore, to cauſe a general aſſembly to be held at 
Glaſgow in 1610, where he took care to gain 
a majority of votes, and of which the biſhops 
were the chief directors. The aſſembly thus 
diſpoſed, agreed that the biſhops ſhould e- 


vernment of the church. After that, in 161: 


the king called a parliament, who, upon the 
| conſent of the Glaſgow aſſembly, paſſed an act, 


whereby the biſhops were reſtored to all their 
ſpiritual rights. TRE 

The adverſtries of the biſhops, aſtoniſhed 
at this proceeding, were forced to be filent, 
the torrent being too ſtrong, to be oppoſed. 
Beſides, the general aſſemblies being grown 
teſs neceſſary, ſince the biſhops had the go- 
vernment of the charch, the king very ſeldom 
gave them leave to meet, and when he did, 
it was after he had taken all neceſſary precau- 
tions to be aſſured that the biſhops would be 
the directors and managers. In 1617, he 
moreover obtained of the parliament an act, 
whereby it was ordained, that the —_— 
ſhould be elected by the chapters, and conſe- 
crated with the accuſtomed rites, that 1s with 
thoſe introduced of late years. As during the 
troubles in Scotland, on account of religion, 
the people, as will preſently appear, loudly 


_ complained of the reſtoration of the biſhops, 


the conſent of the Glaſgow aſſembly in 1610, 
was continually objected to them. For this 


* 


reaſon, the firſt general aſſembly that _ 


| Charles was obliged to grant in 1638, foun 


no- better method to evade this objection, 
than to declare the Glaſgow aſſembly void from 
the beginning. | FE 
Such was the ſtate of epiſcopacy in Scot- 
land, from the beginning of the reformation 
to the reign of Charles I, who, at his acceſſi- 
on to the throne, found it fully eſtabliſhed, 
tho contrary to the bent of the nation in ge- 


neral, as it plainly appeared afterwards. james 
I, as I obſerved, had formed the deſign of 


putting the kirk of Scotland upon the ſame 
toot with the church of England. He had 
made great progreſs therein, and Charles I. 
purſued the ſame deſign with {till more ardor 
than his father. But as hitherto I have re- 
lated only what concerns the biſhops, it is 
neceflary, before we ſpeak of the troubles of 
that kingdom, which firſt commenced in 1637, 
to mention the meaſures ſucceſſively taken by 
the two kings to accompliſh their defign. 
After James I. had entirely reſtored epiſ- 
copacy in Scotland, he reſolved to finiſh his 
work by degrees. To that purpoſe, he began 
with the five articles mentioned in the Hiſto- 
ry of his reign, which he cauſed to be approv- 
ed by the general aſſembly of Perth, by means 
as illegal, perhaps, as violent. The biſhops 


overned the presbyteries, by making them- 
1 Fro fro 
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ſelves moderators, ſo that it was not poſſible 1636. 
to chuſe any for commiſſioners to the afſem- . 


bly general, but ſuch as chey thought proper. 
However this be, the five articles being ap- 
proved, the king, who by long experience 
was well acquainted with the genius and cha- 
racter of the Scots, thought it neceſſary, be- 
fore all things, to curb the petulancy and bold- 
neſs of the miniſters, for fear they ſhould raiſe 
diſturbances in the kingdom. The people 
had for them a great veneration, which was 
even increaſed after the reſtorarion of the bi- 
ſhops, becauſe theſe lait were more careful to 


maintain their grandeur and power, than gain 


the love of their flocks. To compaſs his 
ends, the king ſet up in Scotland a high-com- 
miſſion, like that in England, but which, till 
then, was unheard-of in Scotland. As the 
Scots had never given their king the title of 
ſupreme head of the church, as was done in 
England, there had been no occaſion to eſta- 

bliſh a high-commiſſion in Scotland, to exer- 
ciſe the ſupremacy in the king's name. But 
James I, who was very apt to ſtretch his pre- 
rogative, readily believed, he had no leſs 
right to exerciſe the ſupremacy in Scotland 
than in England, tho? till now he had never 
thought of any ſuch thing. Be this as it will, 
by means of this new court, which was, at 
ficſt, very ſevere, and excommunicated and 
deprived the miniſters for the leaſt offence, he 
kept them ſo in awe, that not a man dared to 
ſtir. This, with the favours beſtowed upon 
{ach as ſhewed a readineſs to countenance his 
deſigns, made him almoſt ſecure of ſucceſs in 
his undertaking, which daily advanced. No- 
thing was wanting to compleat it, but the 
cauſing the Engliſh liturgy and canons to be 
received in Scotland, after which, there would 
be no difference between the churches of the 
two kingdoms. This was as eaſy to be ac- 
compliſhed, as what had been done already. 
So the king having convened a general aſſem- 
bly at Aberdeen, it was repreſented to them, 
that divine ſervice was performed in the kirk 
of Scotland after an indecent manncr, every 
miniſter having liberty to compoſe 3 
prayers, and al what expreſſions they pleaſed, 

which was liable to great inconveniences ; 
that it would therefore be proper to compile 
a liturgy to be uſed in every church in Scot- 
land, to the end the people might every where 
pray with one heart and one mouth. It muſt 
be obſerved, that it was not moved to receive 
the Engliſh liturgy, but only to compoſe one 
proper for the kirk of Scotland. Whereupon 
ſeveral members of the aſſembly believed, they 
might without danger agree, that a common- 
prayer-book ſhould be uſed, and the rather, 
as the reformed churches of Geneva, Switzer- 
land, France and Germany, had their ſeveral 
liturgies, tho? very different from that of the 
Engliſh. This motion being approved, the 
aſſembly appointed commiſſioners to compoſe 
the new liturgy, and it may well be imagined, 
this nomination was agreeable to the King's 
defire. Theſe commiſſioners, moſt. of whom 
were biſhops, after ſpending a conſiderable 
time in framing this liturgy, only copied that 
5U which 
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cot Edward VI, and ſent it to the king for 


which was ſet forth in England in the reign 
25 

approbat ion. 
The affairs of the Palatinate, and the Spa- 


niſh marriage, ſo ingroſſed king James during 


the laſt years of his life, that he conld not 
effectually think of finiſhing the work he had 
undertaken in Scotland. As he knew the 
Scots perfectly, and their ſtrong prejudice for 


Presbyterianiſm, he, doubtleſs, thought pro- 


Burnet. 


had ended his two principal affairs. 


per to defer the execution of his deſign till he 
He was 
apprehenſive, that if any troubles ſhould un- 
fortunately happen in Scotland, on account of 
the liturgy, they might divert him from what 
was then the principal object of his care. I 
have related in the Hiſtory of his reign, how 
he was amuſed for many years, and therefore 
he conld not, before his death, finiſh what 


he had begun, but left it to the care of his 
ſucceſſor. > 


Charles I, was no leſs eager than his fa- 
ther, to eſtabliſh in Scotland the diſcipline of 
the church of England ; but his circumitan- 
ces in the beginning of his reign, did not al- 
low him to. apply himſclt to the finiſhing of 
this affair with all the {peed he defired. His 
wars with Spain, aud afterwards with France, 
his projects with regard to his prerogative, 
his continual quarrels with the parliaments, 
required his whole application. Beſides, it 
was not proper in theſe junctures to rouze 


the Scots, who indeed ſeemed quiet and ſub- 


miſſive, but, however, were very diſcontented 
as the king well knew. He ftayed, there- 
fore, till he had concluded a peace with France 


and Spain, and rendered himſelf as it were, 


abſolute by the diſſolution of three parliaments, 
by his reſolution never to call any more, and 
by eſtabliſhing his prerogative concerning taxes, 
without the concurrence of the parliament. 
Then it was that he ſeriouſly thought of com- 
pleating the reduction of the kirk of Scotland 
to a perfect conformity with the church of 
England. He had not, however, been idle 
with reſpect to Scotland during theſe firſt years 
of his reign. Tho he had delayed the execu- 
tion of his deſign, it was ever in his thoughts, 
and he had taken ſome meaſures which ſeem- 
ed to warrant ſucceſs. 1. He had either con- 
tinued or renewed the high-commiſſion, in- 
rroduced by the king, his —.— 2. He had 
almoſt aboliſhed the general aſſemblies, by not 
—_— any lince his acceſſion to the throne. 
3. He had fo ſupported and countenanced the 
biſhops, that they had the clergy entirely in 
their power, whom they ruled with a very 
heavy hand. 4. He had gained a great num- 
ber of the miniſters, by means of benefices and 
eccleſiaſtical offices or dignities, which were 
granted only to thoſe whoſe compliance he 
could depend upon. 5. He had ſo filled the 
council of Scotland, in whoſe hands the admi- 
niſtration of affairs is lodged in the king's ab- 
ſence, that there were ſcarce a privy-counſel- 
lor hut what-was engaged to promote his de- 
ſigns. 6. There was in this council ſeveral 
biſhops, and the archbiſhop of St. Andrews 


was velted with the chancellorſhip, the prime 


S's 
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office of the kingdom. 7. He had ſecured the 


1696. 


lords of ſeſſion, that is, of the college of ju 


ſtice, and in a word, all who had places de- 
E upon the court. 8. He had charged 

aud, archbiſhop of Canterbury, to hold con- 
tinual correſpondence with the biſhops and 
council of Scotland, and take with them the 
neceſſary meaſures to accompliſh the deſign. 
It ſeemed, therefore, impoſſible, that the king 
ſhould meet with any oppoſition from a, diſ- 
perſed people, without leaders, without ſup- 
port, and deſtitute of the aſſiſtance of their 
magiſtrates. ' x | | 

With all theſe advantages, Charles under- 


1637. 


ok to finiſh what ſtill remained to be done The deſign 


in Scotland. To that end, after a reviſal of 


to ſend 
the new 


the liturgy tranſmitted to the late king, he liturgy in- 
ſent it back into Scotland, with orders to to Scot- 
have it received in the kirk. But upon the land, put 


objection, that this liturgy being word for Rug 


word the ſame with that of the church of Eng- Annals: 


land, the Scots might take offence at the im- Nalſon. 
poſing upon them the liturgy of another king- Clarend, 


dom, he thought proper to make ſome alte- 
rations, and ordered, that inſtead of the Eng- 
liſh verſion of the Pſalms, and of the epiltles 
and goſpels, the Scotch tran{lation ſhould be 


Inſerted in the liturgy of Scotland. After thar, 


he believed it could not be complained of, 
with the leaſt ſhadow of reaſon, that he had a 


mind to impoſe the Engliſh liturgy upon the 


kirk of Scotland, tho? there was no other 
difference between them, than what I have 
mentioned. 


During the reviſal of the liturgy, the king The king 
ſent into Scotland a book of canons, for the ſends the 
government of the kirk, and theſe canons en- book of 


joined a conformity to the liturgy, tho' it was 
not yet publiſhed, nor ſo much as known to 
the people. This was ſo groſs an error, 
it mult be ſurpriſing, the king and his mini- 
ſters could be guilty of it. 
introduce theſe new canons, was, that the acts 
of the general aflemblies not being printed, 
but contained in many large manuſcript -vo- 
lumes, remained unknown to the people. For 
this reaſon the king imagined, they would 
be obliged to him for his care in extracting 
the moſt material and principal things, in a 
little book which might be in every one's 
hands. It ſeems, ſometimes, that certain 
princes imagine they have a ſovereign power, 
not only over the bodies, but alſo the under- 
ſtandings of their ſubjects, to make them be- 
lieve the greateſt abſurdities. 

two remarkable inſtances. Charles under- 
takes to perſuade the people of Scotland, that 
he does not pretend to impoſe the Engliſh li- 
turgy upon them, tho? it is the very ſame, 
not only in ſubſtance, but word for word, be- 
cauſe the verſion of the epiſtles and goſpels 
is different. On the other hand, he would 
have them believe, that the book of canons is 
only an abſtract of the acts of their general 
aſſemblies, tho” the contrary be evident. From 
the beginning of the reformation, to the Glaſ- 
gow aſſembly in 1610, that is, during the 
ſpace of 50 years, the general aſſemblies had 


always condemned and rejected epiſcopacy, 


and 


The pretence to 


We have here 


canons in- 


Scot- 


land, 
that Clarend, 
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1637. and all cheir acts, without exception, ſuppoſed 


The Reign 


de Presbyterian government. The book of 
canons, on the contrary, ſuppoſed, in every 
article, the eccleſiaſtical hierarchy, and ept{- 
copal government. How then was it poſſible 
to perſnade the Scots, that this book of canons 


was an abſtract of the acts of their general aſ- 
ſemblies? This was impoſing upon them in a 


ſtrange manner. 


and after- 


wards the into Scotland, and appointed it to be read in 


* all the churches of Edinburgh on Eaſter-day 
8 this year, 1637 ; but upon farther conſidera- 


tion, this order was revoked. The king was 
told, it might be dangerous to ſurpriſe the 
people with the reading of the liturgy before 
they were prepared. That it was more pro- 
per to defer it ſome months, in order to ſee 
whether, in that interval, the male-contents 
would attempt to oppoſe ir. In that caſe, 
they might be oppreſſed before they had time 
to take juſt meaſures, and the ill- ſucceſs of 
their attempt would only ſerve to promote 
The litur- the king's deſign. This reaſon appeared ſo 


gy order- plauſible, that the king ordered the reading of 
ed to be the liturgy to be deferred till Sunday the 23d 
ng n ol July the ſame year. During this whole in- 
| churches derval, there was no unuſual motion in Edin- 
of Edin- burgh, nor the leaſt appearance that the king's 
burgh. orders would meet with oppoſirion. To be 
| ſtill more ſecure, the council cauſed it to be 
publiſhed eight days before, in all the churches 
of the city, thar the lirurgy would be read 
the Sunday following. No perſon ſtirred the 
whole week, and all was ſo quiet in the city, 

that the council doubted not of ſucceſs. 
A tumult Nevertheleſs, the next Sunday the lord- 
at Edin- chancellor, moſt of the lords of the council, 
—_ z ſome biſhops, the lords of ſeſſion, or judges 
Ruſhw, Of the realm, and the magiſtrates of Edin- 
Annals. burgh, repairing to Sr. Giles's church, the ca- 


thedral of the city, when the dean opened the 


book to read the liturgy, the meaner fort of 


people, with clapping of hands, execrations 
and outcries, raiſed fo hideous a noiſe, that it 
was not poſſible to hear a word. Whereupon 
the bithop of Edinburgh, who was to preach, 
| Repping into the pulpit, with thoughts to ap- 
peaſe the people, was received with the ſame 
clamours and imprecations, and if a ſtool, 
thrown at his head, had not been diverted by 
the hand of one preſent, would have been in 
danger of being killed. The lord-chancellor 
and judges found no more reverence. At laſt, 
the provoſt and bailiffs of the city came from 
their places, and with much difficulty thruſt 
out of the church the inraged populace, and 
ſhutting the doors, the dean read the liturgy, 
tho” continually interrupted by the noiſe with- 
out, and the ftones thrown in at the windows. 
There were the ſame tumults in all the reſt 
of the churches of Edinburgh, and yet no one 
was killed or wounded ; only the biſhop of 
Edinburgh ran ſome riſque both in the church 
and in retiring to his lodging. This firſt tu- 
mult was raiſcd only by the rabble, no perſon 
of condition or name appearing in it. - The 
magiſtrates of Edinburgh openly diſavowed 
thele diforders, and promiſed the council to 


of CHARLES I. 


The liturgy being ready, the king ſent it 


the council publiſhed three proclamations. 


people came together in a tumultuous man- tumulk at 


to the council were inſulted by the populace. 


44 
uſe their endeavours to diſcover and puniſh the 1637. 
authors and abettors. They offered likewiſe wy 
to take order for the ſecurity of the miniſters 

who ſhould be appointed to read the liturgy 

another time, and wrote to the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury to clear themſelves, deſiring him 

to repreſent their innocence to the king. 

Harveſt approaching, many people left Edin- Prepara- 
burgh, and went into the country. In the in- tions for 
terim, the magiſtrates of the city prayed the nocber 
council that the lirurgy might not be read, —_—_ 
becauſe they had obſerved the people were 
not yet diſpoſed to receive it; but in Octo- 
ber, after harveſt, ſo great a concourſe of peo- 
ple flocked to Edinburgh, thar it was eaſy to 
ſee a freſh tumult was preparing. Wheretore, 


The firft, to order all ftrangers to depart the 
city within 24 hours. A ſecond, for remo- 
ving the ſeſſion from Edinburgh to Dundee. 
A third, for calling in and burning a ſeditious 
book, intitled, A diſpute againſt the Engliſh 
Popiſh ceremonies, obtruded upon the kirk of 
Scotland. The firſt and laſt were not much 
regarded, 40 

On the morrow, the 18th of October, the A ſecond 
ner in the ſtreets of Edinburgh, and ſeei g the deer f 
biſhop of Galloway, as he was going to the Anzals: 
council, a great multitude followed him all Clarend: 
the way with continual curſings, but, however, 
did no hurt. They even beſet the council- 
houſe, demanding the biſhop's perſon, tho' it 
was in their power to have ſeiſed, nay, to have 
killed him whilſt he was in the ſtreet. The 
council finding themiclves thus beſet, ſent to 
the magiſtrates to come to their relief; who 
anſwered, they were themſelves ſurrounded in 
their rown houſe by their own citizens, who 
threatened to tear them in pieces, if they did 
not immediately fign a paper, which for feat 
of their lives they were forced to do. 'The 
paper contained theſe three things : Firſt, that 
the magiſtrates thould join with the people in 
petitioning againſt the liturgy ; ſecondly, that 
by their authority they ſhould preſently reſtore 
to their pulpits Ramſey and Rollock, two ſi- 
lenced miniſters, very much beloved by the 
people ; and, thirdly, that they ſhould reſtore 
to his place one Henderſon a filenced reader, 
Upon this the earls of Traquaire and Wigton, 
the firſt of whom was lord treaſurer, came to 
the town houſe to adviſe with the magiſtrates, 
what was beſt to be done for the ſafety of the 
biſhop of Galloway, who was ſtill beſet. Af 
ter this conſultation, the two earls returning 


The carl of Traquaire was thrown down, his 
hat, cloak, and whire-ſtaff taken from him, 
the people crying out, © God defend all thoſe 
« who will defend God's cauſe, and God 
C confound the ſervice-book and all the main- 
4 trainers of it.” Preſently after the provoſt 
came to the council, and declared, that tho' 
he had uſed his utmoſt endeavours, it was not 
ports to appeaſe the people. At laſt, the 
ords of the council applied themſelves to 
ſome of the nobility and gentry, and others 
who were now aſſembled to ſign the petition 

againſt 


childrens 
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1637. againſt the ſervice-book. Theſe men had 
WW more credit with the populace than the magi- 
ſtrates, and prevailed with them, ar length, to 

retire. This ſecond tumult, wherein no per- 

ſon was killed or wounded no more than the 

firſt, ſeemed, however, to be more important 
and dangerous, becauſe in the firſt, none but 
the rabble were concerned, whereas in this it 
plainly appeared, the mutineers were counte- 
nanced by ſeveral lords and gentlemen, as 

well as by the better ſort of citizens. 
Another The tumult being appeaſed, a proclamati- 


Droclama- on was publiſhed, forbidding any meetings in 
don co no the ſtreets or elſewhere ; a proclamation of no 


purpoſe. 


« ſtored, but by the biſhop of the place, or 
“ archbiſhop of the province.” That beſides 
it is ordained, that & where in any of the 
* canons there is no penalty expreſly ſet down, 
te the puniſhment ſhall be arbitrary, as the bi- 
<« ſhop ſhall think fitteſt.” All which canons 
* were, never. ſeen or allowed in any general 
* aſſembly, but wete impoſed contrary to or- 
der of law appointed in the realm for eſta- 
* bliſhing conſtitutions eccleſiaſtical. Laſtly, 
that the biſhops had not only begun to urge 

the acceptance of thoſe things, by injuncti- 
ons given in provincial aſſemblies, but al- 
* lo by open proclamation and charge of 


_ 


c 
c 
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Annals. uſe, at a time when the council could not be horning . Wherefore the petitioners cra- * i. e. ex. 


ignorant how much their authority was con- 
temned by thoſe whom they would have in- 
ſpired with fear. Accordingly, ſo far were 
the male-contents from being terrified, that 


they ſent their commiſſioners to the board, to 


require that the ſilenced miniſters might be 
reſtored to them, and that they might have 
aſſurance for the punctual performance of what 


had been lately promiſed them by the magi- 


ſtrates. The council could eaſily ſee by this 
conduct, that the male- contents had no deſign 
to ſtop here. And, indeed, ſoon after, the 
lord- chancellor received two petitions, one in 
the name of all the men, women, children, and 
ſervants of Edinburgh againſt the liturgy; the 
other from the noblemen, gentry, miniſters, 


and burgeſſes of the ſame city, againſt the li 


turgy and book of canons. 


rbe vo- The firſt alledged, That they had a long 


men and time winked at ſome alterations, being put 
nition to in hope that no farther innovations ſhould 
the council follow; but now ſeeing that they were like 
againſt the © to be conſtrained to embrace another ſervice, 


ſervice- not approved by church and kingdom, and 
book. which had neither been agitated nor recei- 


| RuſhW. e vedeither by general aſſembly or parliament ; 


© they, therefore, deſired that they might have 
the happineſs of enjoying their religion, as 
© it had been reformed in that land, and au- 
« thoriſed by his majeſty. 


The peti- In the ſecond, the petitioners complained, 


. That whereas they were attending a gra- 
men. Kc. cious anſwer to their former ſupplications 

7 . y > : 
Annals. againſt the ſervice-book, they were ſurpri- 


0 

C 

c 

© fed and charged by publick proclamation, to 
© depart out of the town within 24 hours 
© thereafter, under pain of rebellion; by which 
© their fears of a more ſevere and ſtrict courſe 
© of proceeding were augmented. Wheretore 
they were conſtrained to remonſtrate, that 
© in the book of commou-prayer, drawn up 
© and ſet forth by the archbithops and biſhops, 
© were ſown the ſeeds of divers ſuperſtitions, 
« idolatry, and falſe-doctrine, contrary to the 
© religion eſtabliſhed in the realm by divers 
c 
« 


canons, &c. it was ordained, & That who- 
« ſocver ſhall affirm, that the form of wor- 
<« ſhip inſerted in the book of common-pray- 
« er, and adminiſtration of the ſacraments, 
« doth contain any thing repugnant to the 
cc ſcriptures, or are corrupt, ſuperſtitious, or 
« unlawful in the ſervice and worſhip of God, 
e ſhall be excommunicated, and not be re- 


acts of parliament. That in the book of 


trial, and the prelates be taken order with 
according to the laws of the realm, and not 
ſuffered to fit any more as judges until the 
cauſe were tried and decided according to 
juſtice,” 1 
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eh , communi- 
ved, that this matter might be put to the exting and 


out-law- 
ing . 


The king thought not fit to anſwer theſe The king 
petitions, being on the contrary determined © ? 


to punith ſeverely the authors of the late tu- 


cafion, ſuppoſing, rho? without any foundati 
on, it would be capable of ſatisfying the peo- 
ple. After mention in the proclamation of 
the lords petition, &c. it was ſaid, His ma- 
© jelty in a juſt reſentment of that foul indig- 
* nity, the late inſurrections at Edinburgh, 
* hath been moved to delay the ſignification 
of his majeſty's gracious intentions, in gi- 
* ving to his ſubjects ſuch ſatisfactory anſwers 
to their petitions, as in equity might be 
© expected from fo juit and religious a prince; 
© bur yer his majeſty being unwilling that his 
loyal and faithful ſubjects ſhould be poſſeſſed 
* with groundleſs and unneceſſary doubts and 
fears, his majeſty is pleaſed out of his good- 
© neſs to declare, that as he abhorreth all ſu- 
« peritition of Popery, ſo he will be moſt care- 
ful, that nothing be allowed within his ma- 
jeſty's dominions, but that which ſhall tend 
to the advancement of true religion, as it is 
* at preſent profeſſed within his moſt ancient 
* kingdom of Scotland; and that nothing is 
or was intended to be done therein, againſt 
the laudible laws of this his majeſty's native 
kingdom. 


It muſt be obſerved, that according to the 


king, the true religion was that of the church 
of England. That by the religion at preſent 
poſſeſſed, he meant only that which contained 
the hierarchy and epiſcopacy; and by the 
laws of the kingdom, he underſtood chole that 
were enacted after the king his father's acceſ- 
ſion to the crown of England, and of which I 
have ſpoken above. It is, at leaſt, certain, 
the male-contents gave this ſenſe to his ge- 
neral expreſſions, from whence they inferred, 
he was very far from deſiſting from what he 


had undertaken, and ſtill farther from pardon- 


ing the late diſorders at Edinburgh. Where- 
fore, they reſolved, to take meaſures, not on- 
ly to ſecure themſelves from the king's reſent- 
ment, but alſo to cauſe all the innovations 
complained of to be aboliſhed, a; 


Some 


proclama- 
tu tion of 
mults. However, he commanded the privy- doubtful 


council to publiſh a proclamation on this oc - meaning, 


RuſhwW. 
Annals. 


Book 


1637. 


Another 
proclama- 
tion. 


Feb. 19. 


1638. 
Ruſhw. 
Annals. 


Nalſon. 


A remark 
on this 
proclama- 
tion, 


* 
* 
o 
* 
& 
f 
* 
* 
& 
4 
1 
« 
c 
charge, and inhibit all our lieges and ſub- 
« 
c 
1 
4 
* 
« 
4 
* 
c 
c 
& 
* 


XIX. 


Sterling, the king ſent 
them another proclamation, with orders to 
have it publickly read in the principal towns 
of the kingdom. The proclamation was to 


this effect: 


WE find our royal authority much inju- 
red, by ſome late petitions and decla- 


book of common-prayer, and canons of the 
church, both in the matter and in the car- 


kept and aſſiſted theſe meetings, for contri- 
ving and forming the ſaid petitions, to de- 
ſerve and be liable to our high cenſure, both 
in their perſons and fortunes ; yet becauſe 


we believe, that what they have done here- 


in is out of a prepoſterous zeal, we are gra- 
ciouſly pleaſed to diſpenſe therewith, and 
with what may be their fault or error there- 


in, to all ſuch as, upon ſignification or de- 


claration of our pleaſure, ſhall ret ire them- 
ſelves as becometh good and dutiful ſubje&ts; 
to which purpoſe our will and pleaſure is, 


that you diſcharge all ſuch convocations and 
meetings in time coming, under the pain of 


treaſon. And alſo that you command, 


jects, that none of them preſume, nor take 
in hand, to reſort nor repair to our burgh 
of Sterling, nor to no other burgh where 
our council or ſeſſion fits, till firſt they de- 
clare their cauſe of coming ro our council, 
and procure their warrant to that effect. 
And as concerning any petitions that ſhall 
| hereafter be given us, upon this or any o- 
ther ſubject, we are likewiſe pleaſed to de- 
clare, we will not ſhut our ears therefrom, 
ſo that neither the form nor marter be pre- 
judicial to our regal authority.” 
_ This proclamation was not capable of ſa- 
tisfying the male-contents. Firſt, there was 
not a word concerning the ſubject of their pe- 
tition, and by that they could perceive, the 
king had no deſign to ſuppreſs the liturgy and 
canons. Secondly, the king repreſented as a 


a great condeſcenſion, the pardon he was 


pleaſed to grant for their fault in preſenting a 
petition without his leave. This ſhewed 
them, that, according to the King's intenti- 


on, obedience was their only courſe for the 


future. Thirdly, the king clearly intimated 
to them, he would receive no more petit ions, 
ſince he declared, he would reje& ſuch as 
ſhould by the matter or form be prejudicial to 
his authority. Was not this ſaying, he would 
reject all? In a word, they ſaw plainly, the 
king, in forbidding all meetings, ſought only 
to diſunite and hinder them from concerting 
meaſures to obtain their deſires. I own, 1 
do not ſee how the king could flatter himſelf, 
that ſuch a proclamation ſhould. produce the 
effect he expected, and the rather, as there 
were not in Scotland forces ſufficient to ſup- 
port his authority. The male-contents were 
not ſo ſtupid as to be ignorant of the king's 


deſign ; ſo, on the morrow, the earls of Hume 
Vor. II. | 


rations given in to our council againſt the 


riage thereof; whereby we conceive thoſe 
of our nobility, gentry, and others, who 


The Reign of CHARLES I. 
Some time after, the council having re- 
WW moved the ſeſſion to 


and Lindſey, accompanied with a great crond 
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of nobles and people, came and publickly red 


in Sterling a proteſtation againſt the procla- 
mation, the preſence and authority of the 
council not being capable of hindering it. 'The 


ſame proteſtation was publickly read at Lith- 


gow and Edinburgh, immediately after the 
proclamation had been publiſhed there. 


In this proteſtation the male-contents ſaid, Ruſhw, 


a - 6 


23d of September, and another upon the 
18th of October; as alſo a remonſtrance 
December the 19th, againſt the ſervice-book, 
and the canons, as well as againſt the arch- 
biſhops and the biſhops, as their parties, ha- 
ving the ſame day preſented a declinator a- 
gainſt them, to prevent their being judges 
in their own cauſe. But the council having 


A 


found themſelves obliged ro make the fol- 
lowing proteſtation. 

© 1. That they might have immediate re- 
© courſe to the king, to preſent their grievan- 
ces, and in a legal way to proſecute the 
ſame before the ordinary competent judges. 
© 2. That the archbiſhops and biſhops could 


refuſed to admit of this declinator, they 


They had preſented a ſupplication on the Annals. 
Nalſon. 


© not be reputed or eſteemed lawful judges, 


< till they had purged themſelves of ſuch 
© crimes as were laid to their charge. 

© 3. That no proclamation, nor any act of 
© council, paſt in preſence of the archbiſhops 


© to the ſupplicants. 

© 4. Thar neither they, nor any that had 
joined, or ſhould join with them againſt in- 
novations, ſhould incur any danger in life, 
lands, or any political or eccleſiaſtical pains, 
for not obſerving ſuch a&s, books, canons, 
rites, judicatures, proclamation, introduced 
without or againſt rhe acts of general-aſſem- 
blies, or acts of parliament, and the ſtatutes 
of the kingdom. Sz 
© 5. Thar if any inconveniences ſhould fall 
out thereupon, they could not be imputed to 
© them, ſince the council retuſed to hear their 
© juſt remonſtrances. 

© 6. That their requeſts tended to no other 
end, but to the preſervation of the true re- 
© formed religion, and the laws and liberties 
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of his majetty's kingdom.” 


and biſhops, could any ways be prejudicial 


Hirherto the king and the council of Scot- The male: 
land had flattered themſelves that the male- contents 
contents might be curbed by acts of authori- erect ta- 


ty. Bur this proteſtation plainly ſhewed they 
were too powerful to be compelled to obedi- 
ence, by orders of the council, or by procla- 
mations. They were perſuaded, the king 
ſought only to ſurpriſe them, and intended 
not to deſiſt from his undertaking. On the 
other hand, they had conceived an extreme 
averſion to the biſhops, looking upon them as 
the authors of the evils, the church laboured 
under. The more they ſaw the king was a- 
gainſt their aſſembling themſelves to conſult 
in common about their affairs, the more they 
perceived the neceſſity of their union, without 
which they would be infallibly oppreſſed one 
after another; ſo, before they could know the 
effect of their proteſtation upon the king, as 

5 X | they 


bles to 
manage 


their af- 


fairs. 
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they expected no good from the court, they 
erected at Edinburgh, which was at their de- 


votion, ſeveral tables (as they called them) 


They ſub- 
ſcribe the 
covenant. 
Ruſhw. 
Annals, 


their ſeveral 


to manage their affairs. There were four 
principal ones; the firſt of the lords; the ſe- 
cond of the gentry; the third of the burroughs ; 
and the fourth of the miniſters. And the gen- 
try had many ſubordinate tables, according to 
ires. Theſe tables conſulted of 
what they thought fit to be propoſed at the 
eneral table, conſiſting of commiſſioners cho- 
en from the other four tables. 
ſovereign more punctually obeyed than this 
general table, by all who diſapproved the in- 
novations introduced into the church for 30 
or 40 years paſt, that is, by almoſt the whole 


kingdom. 


tables was the famous covenant, or general 
band taken by the Scots, for maintenance of 


their religion from all innovations. For the 
better underſtanding what this covenant was, 


it muſt be obſerved, that in 1580, whilſt the 
duke of Lenox and earl of Arran, the king s 


favourites, were ſuſpected of ill deſigns againit 


the Proteſtant religion, the general aſſembly 
thought it neceſſary to draw up a confeſſion of 
faith, and cauſed it to be ſubſcribed by all the 


ſubjects, and by the king himſelf, ro whom 


they preſented a very humble petition on that 
occaſion. As James could not reject this re- 
queſt, without confirming the people's ſuſpi- 
cions, which might have been of dangerous 


| conſequence, ſubſcribed the confeſſion of faith 


himſelf, and ordered it to be ſubſcribed by 
perſons of all ranks. This was done in the 


years 1580 and 1581, and the ſubſcriptions 


Explicati- 
on of the 
covenant. 


were renewed in 1590, with an additional 


clauſe, whereby the ſubſcribers engaged to 


maintain the true religion and the king's 
perſon. . 

It was this confeſſion of faith of 1580, that 
was revived this preſent year 1638, by order 
of the general table, and offered to all ſorts 
of perſons to ſign. Hitherto, there was no- 
thing that could give the king juſt cauſe of 
complaint, at leaſt, as to the matter, ſince it 
was the ſame confeſſion that the king, his fa- 
ther, and the whole kingdom had ſigned in 
1580 and 1581. It is true, as ro the form, 
he could juſtly complain, that his approbation 
had not been demanded, But the tables were 


not ſatisfied with the bare confeſſion of faith, 


An oath 
added to 
the cove- 
nant. 


Ruſhw, 


they added allo an obligation, whereby the 
ſubſcribers bound themſelves by oath, to main- 
tain religion as it was in 1580, and to reject 
all the innovations introduced ſince into the 
church. This was directly contrary to the 
king's deſigns. Part of the oath which, be- 
ing annexed to the confeſſion of faith, was 
called the covenant, that is, contract, agree- 
ment, or league among the ſubſcribers, was as 
follows: f 


: FInalh, being convinced in our minds, 
. and confeſſing with our mouths, that the 
© preſent and ſucceeding generations in this 
© land are bound to keep the foreſaid national 


© oath and ſubſcription inviolable: We noble- 


Never was 


'c 


The firſt thing that proceeded from theſe 


c 


on - 
c 


men, barons, gentlemen, burgeſſes, mini- 16 
* ſters and commons under ſubſcribing, con. 


ſidering divers times before, and eſpecially 
at this time, the danger of the true reform- 
ed religion, of the king's honour, and of 
the publick peace of the kingdom, by the 
manifold innovations and evils generally con- 
tained, and particularly mentioned in our 
late ſupplications, complaints, and proteſta- 
tions, do hereby profeſs, and before God, 


£ 
c 
8 
£ 
« 
c 
c 
c 
* that with our whole hearts we agree- and 
1 
adhere unto, and to defend the foreſaid true 
religion, and forbearing the practice of all 
novat ions, already introduced in the matters 
of the worſhip of God, or approbation of 
the corruptions of the publick government 
of the kirk, or civil places and power of 
kirkmen, till they be tried and allowed in 
free aſſemblies, and in parliaments, to la- 
bour by all means lawful to recover the pu- 
rity and liberty of the goſpel, as it was eſta- 
bliſhed and profeſſed before the foreſaid no- 
vations : And becauſe after due examination 
we plainly perceive, and undoubtedly be- 
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c 


c 
8 
« 
* 
c 
o 
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C 


* rained in our ſupplications, complaints and 


© Proteſtations, have no warrant of the word 


. 
aforeſaid confeſſions, to the intention and 
0 
in this land, to the above- written acts of 
parliament, and do ſenſibly tend to the re- 
eſtabliſning of the Popiſh religion and ty- 
ranny, and to the ſabverſion and ruin of the 
true reformed religion, and of our liberties, 
laws and eſtates; we alſo declare, that the 
aforeſaid confeſſions are to be interpreted, 
* and ought to be underſtood of the brefaid 
novations and evils, no leſs than it every one 
of them had been expreſſed in the foreſaid 
_ conteſſions ; and that we are obliged to de- 
teſt and abhor them, amongſt other parti- 
cular heads of Papiſtry abjured therein; and 
therefore from the knowledge and conſcience 
of our duty to God, to our king and coun- 
try, without any worldly reſpe& or induce- 
ment, ſo far as human infirmity will ſuffer, 
wiſhing a farther meaſure of the grace of 
God for this effect, we promiſe and ſwear 
by the great name of the Lord our God, to 
continue in the profeſſion and obedience of 
the foreſaid religion; that we ſhall defend 
the ſame, and reſiſt all theſe contrary errors 
and corruprions, according to our vocation, 
and to the utmoſt of that power that God 
hath put into our hands all the days of our 
life. And in like manner, with the ſame 
heart we declare before God and men, that 
we have no intention or deſire to attempt 
any thing that may turn to the diſhonour of 
God, or the diminution of the king's great- 
neſs and authority; but on the contrary, we 
promiſe and ſwear, that we ſhall to the ut- 
moſt of our power, with our means and lives, 
ſtand to the defence of our dread ſovereign 
the king's majeſty, his perſon and authori- 
ty in the defence and preſervation of the 
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his angels, and the world, ſolemnly declare, 


reſolve all the days of our life conſtantly to 


lieve, that the innovations and evils con- 


of God, are contrary to the articles of the 


meaning of the bleſſed reformers of religion | 
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1638. foreſaid true religion, liberties and laws of 
WAw the kingdom; as alſo to the mutual defence 


and the people, except the privy-counſellors, 


and aſſiſtance, every one of us of another, in 
the ſame cauſe of maintaining the true reli- 
gion, and his majeſty's authority, with our 
© beſt counſels, our bodies, means, and whole 
power, againſt all ſorts of perſons whatſo- 
© ever, &. 

This covenant, like an alarm-bell, brought 
all the Scots together that were diſſatisfied 
with the government, that is, almoſt the whole 
nation. It was ſubſcribed by the great men 


the judges, the biſhops, and ſuch miniſters as 
were dignitaries in the church. Theſe were, 
a little before it, veſted with all the authority 
both in church and ſtate, the king verily be- 
lieving, that to have thoſe for him, who were 
in the bublick places and offices, was ſuffici- 
ent toawe the people. But when the breach 
was once made, by the publication of the co- 


venant, the number, not the quality of adhe- 
rents, was to be conſidered, and then the roy- 
aliſts were not above one in a thouſand; fo 


that the king, council, judges, and biſhops, 


were on a ſudden without authority and pow- 


er. To urge the laws was in vain; the cove- 


nant was the ſole law, the people would fol- 
low with reſpect to religion, as being bound 
by a ſolemn oath. Thus the king's authority 
being no longer regarded, and his promiſes 


miſtruſted by the people, as tending, in 


their oipnion, only to deceive them, it is not 


The king's 


wrong 
meaſures 
wich re- 


ſpect to 


Scotland. 


ſtrange, that the __ after-endeavours to 
extinguiſh the flame ſhould prove fruitleſs. 1 
have dwelt the longer upon the riſe of the 
Scotch troubles, becauſe it ſeemed to me ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary to the underſtanding of what 
paſſed afterwards in England. For the ſame 
reaſon, I am alſo obliged to ſpeak of the ef- 
fects produced by the covenant in Scotland; 
but I ſhall endeavour to be as brief as poſſible. 

Tho? the ſtandard of rebellion, was as it 
were, erected in Scotland, and the king did 
not well ſee how he ſhould free himſelf from 
theſe difficulties, he could not yet deſiſt from 
his proje&. He {till hoped the gathering ſtorm 
might, by ſome artifice, be diſpelled. So 
prepoſſeſſed was he in favour of the royal au- 
thority, that tho he ſaw it little regarded, he 
imagined, his declaration and proclamations, 
worded, for the moſt part, in ambiguous terms, 
would be ſufficient to reduce the Scots to their 
duty. But he did not conſider, that before 
the breach, the people were in a manner obli- 
ged to ſhut their eyes, and ſeem not to fee 
what they ſaw; but that when the breach 
was once made, the male-contents were too 
wiſe to be taken in his ſnares, and too bold 


or inſolent to refrain from publiſhing the arti- 


fices that were intended to amuſe them. The 
king deceived himſelf alſo in another thing. 
As the Scots perperually pleaded their laws, 
he thought to ſilence them, by alledging on 
his ſide, the laws enacted within 40 years, 
nt confidering that theſe ſame laws were the 
principal cauſe of their complaints, and what 
they deſired to be annulled. So, in producing 
theſe acts of parliament, whereby the innova- 


The Reign of CHARLES I. 


tions had been approved, he only confirmed 
their belief, that he deſigned to ſupport them, 
and conſequently, it was neceſſary to uſe ſome 
violent means to make him deſiſt. The king 
had for him the laws in torce, ſince they were 
never repealed; and the people believed, they 
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might rightfully chuſe to be aboliſhed thoſe 


laws, impoſed on them by corruption, arti- 
fice, and violence, complaining, that theſe new. 
laws were enacted in violation of the old. 


Thus both ſides complained of the breach of 
the laws. 


The male-contents ſaid, James and 


The male- 


© Charles had eſtabliſhed epiſcopal govern- contents 


© ment in the kirk, contrary to her conſent, 
* who ought to have been conſulted in ſuch 
an affair, which concerned religion alone, 
and could be decided only by the general 
aſſembly ; bur inſtead of following the ſettled 
rules of the kirk, the biſhops were firſt in- 
troduced into the parliament, and then, by 
means of the biſhops, whatever was deſired, 
was enacted, tho” the king and parliament 
had no right to appoint new offices, and new 
juriſdictions in the kirk, without the conſent 


« 


ſhops, with as many lay-abbots, who were 
allowed a ſeat in parliament. To accomp- 


uſed, as bribing the Glaſcow aſſembly, a- 
boliſhing general aſſemblies, erecting a high- 
commiſſion inconliſtent with the libertics 


exerciſed, and ſtill did exerciſe a power re- 
pugnant to the privileges of the ſubjects, in 


dereſted by almoſt the whole nation, with- 
out asking the conſent of kirk or parliament. 


artful, the government of the kirk was en- 
tirely altered, not only without the people's 
advice, but againſt their will, as plainly ap- 
peared by the great number of ſubcribers ro 
the covenant, and the few that refuſed to 
ſign it. They thought themſclves, there- 
fore, authoriſed, by vertue of their privile- 
ges, to demand the reſtoration of religion in 
its purity, ſuch as it was in 1580, and tlie 
abolition of all innovations. If the king 
complained that this covenant was made 
without his participation and conſent, he 
ought to blame none but himſelt, ſince he 
had reduced them to this neceſſity, by re- 
© fuſing to hearken to their moſt humble pe- 
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© titions. This covenant ſeemed contrary to 


* law, only becauſe it was ſuppoſed, the peo- 
* ples privileges were not invaded, tho' the 
* contrary was evident. Scotland was a mo- 
* narchy, conſiſting of a happy mixture of the 
* king's prerogatives and the people's privile- 
ges. This union was ſo abſolutely necellary, 
that it was not poſſible to ſeperate theſe two 
* things, without deſtroying the conſtitution 
© of the government. It was very true, it the 


of the kingdom. In a word, the king had 


reaſons. 
nnals; 


Nalſon. 


of the kirk herſelf, repreſented by the ge- 
neral aſſembly, and not by five or ſix bi- 


liſh this deſign, ſeveral other artifices were 


impoſing upon them a liturgy and canons, 


By this management, no leſs violent than 


people would enjoy their privileges, they 


were to pay all due obedience to the king; 
but it was no leſs true, that the king could re- 


« quire this obedience, only as he protected 


the 
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1638. the people in their liberties. If they ſhould © Nay, tho? ſuch an act ſhould be produced, 1638. 
be ſo ſenſcleſs, as to pay a punctual obedi- that would not be ſufficient, unleſs it was Way 


The king's 
reaſons. 
Annals, 
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ence to laws advantageous to the crown, 
whilſt the king made no ſcruple to ſubvert 
the conftitution, by aſſuming an abſolute 
| power, they ſhould only ſupply him conti- 
**nually with arms to reduce them to perfect 
© {lavery, In ſhort, the deſign of their cove- 
© nant was not, as It was induſtriouſly intima- 
© ted, to rob the king of his juſt rights, but 
to hinder him from {tretching his prerogative 
© beyond the limits of the law. 

The king alledged on his fide, © The Scots, 


* 


under the falle pretence that their privile- 


ges were violated, were running into open 
* rebellion, by refuſing to pay the king due 
* obedience. In ſigning a league directly con- 
* trary to the rights of the crown, they uſurp- 
ed a power which was ſo far from being le- 
al, that it was even repugnant to the laws. 


on A A ry 


of their privileges were groundlels, ſince there 
was but one article in queſtion concerning 
religion, that is, not the doctrine, but only the 
diſcipline of the church. Epiſcopacy had 


of Scotland. It had, indeed, been under a 
ſort of eclipſe ſince the reformation, at a 
time when the regulation of the diſcipline 
was more conſidered, than the reformation 
of the doctrine. Presbyterian government 
had been eſtabliſhed in the church ot Scot- 
land by the authority of general aſſemblies 
only, who were not ſovereigns, and whole 
decrees were of no force, till approved and 
confirmed by parliament. From 1561 to 
1592, the parliament never approved of it, 
and if the parliament, held that year, had. 
their reaſons to confirm it, the following par- 
* liaments had ſtronger to aboliſh it, and re- 


0 


A 


© ſtore epiſcopal government. Herein nothing 


© was done contrary to law or cuſtom, ſince no 
man could be ignorant that the parliament, 
© which repreſcnts the whole nation, has pow- 
© er to annul and repeal all former acts. The 
male: contents could not queſtion this maxim, 
without groſsly contradicting themſelves, 
ſince their Presbyterian government could 
be founded only on the act of parliament 
* made in 1592, whereby were repealed all 
the antient laws in favour of epiſcopacy. 
How then was ir poſſible to ſhew, that the par- 
liament of 1592 had power to aboliſh epiſco- 
pacy, and that of 1612 no right to aboliſh Preſ- 
© byterian government? As to the general aſ- 
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© ſemblies, to which was aſcribed an abſolute 


© power in matters of religion, this power was 


either natural or acquired. If natural, whence 
© was it, that before the reformation, ſuch aſ- 
* ſemblies, conſiſting of presbyters oniy, with- 
out biſhops, were never heard of? It ir was 
an acquired power, they muſt have received 


Their complaints in general about the breach 


been immemorially eſtabliſhed in the church 


ſhewn withal to be irrepealable; otherwiſe 
it would ſtill be evident, they depended up- 
on the parliament, and, conſequently, their 
acts had not the force they pretended to give 
them, unleſs approved by the parliament, 
and the approbation unrepealed. Theſe ge- 
neral aſſemblies were firſt inſtituted at the 
reformation, for the direction of affairs, and 
the caſe. of the king and parliament, in the 
examination of what was to be changed or 
altered with reſpect to religion. But it as 
too true, they had uſurped by degrees an au- 
thority very prejudicial to the crown, and 
improper for ſubjects. As to the liturgy, 
mentioned by the male- contents in ſo con- 
temptuous a manner, as if it was intended 
to be introduced on purpoſe to lead the peo- 
ple gradually to Popery, he had but one 
thing to plead in its favour, namely, that it 
was compoſed by biſhops, who ſuffered mar- 
tyrdom tor the Proteſtant religion, and there- 
fore, it was very impertinent to ſay, ſuch 
perſons had a mind to reſtore Popery, when 
they were manifeſtly uſing their utmoſt en- 
deavours to purge the publick worſhip of e- 
very thing tending that way. If the king, 
his father, and himſelf had deſired to intro- 
duce the liturgy into the church of Scotland, 
it was becauſe they believed it conducive to 
the edification of the faithful, and to the 
baniſhing of the indecency with which di- 
vine ſervice was performed in that church, 
where every miniſter made what prayers he 
pleaſed, and often, without any premedi- 
tation, which was liable to great inconveni- 
* ences. Herein he had nothing in view but 
the good and benefit of his ſubjects of Scot- 
* land, and it was injuring him in the higheſt 
© degree, to impute to him a deſign of intro- 
* ducing Popery, which on the contrary he 
© abhorred.” As to the book of canons, he 
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delended himſelf, in the manner before men- 


tioned, and, therefore, it is needleſs to repeat 
it. 

Alter ſeeing the reaſons of both parties, it 
will not be difficult to conceive the motives of 
their conduct, without my being obliged here- 
after to diſplay them. I ſhall only add, that 
the male-contents having refolved to improve 
the weakneſs of the king's party, and the ad- 
vantage given them by their covenant, to a- 
boliſh, the innovations complained of, uſed not 
ſo much the moſt juſt and legal means, as 
thoſe they believed moſt proper for their ends. 
On the other hand, the King conſtantly adhe- 
red to the acts of parliament, by which theſe 
pretended innovations were cftabliſhed, feign- 
ing not to ſec, in that reſpect, the leaſt cauſe 
of complaint againſt himſelf, or the king, his 
father. | 


© it from the nation, that is, fromthe king Things being come to the point above- The king 


* and parliament. Conſcquently, they were mentioned, by the almoſt univerlal ſubſcripti- ſends the 
* ſubject tothe parliament, and their acts could on ot the covenant, the king reſolved to ſend Marqueſs 


| not be valid but as confirmed by the parlia- the marqueſs of Hamilton into Scotland, to re- 1 
| ment. If they had received the unlimited preſent his perſon under the title of his high- Scotland. 


power aſcribed to them, where was the act. 


| commiſſioner, He imagined this Scotch lord, Ruſhw. 
| | that granted it, and why was it not produced? 


being inveſted with ſo eminent a character, Annals, 
=. a | would 


* 
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1638. would by his credit and induſtry reduce the © 
people to obedience, without giving them any © 
real ſatisfaction, being till very unwilling ro © 
deſiſt from his project. The tables having © 
notice of this, doubted not but the king's © 
view was to amuſe and ſurpriſe them, and, * 
therefore, they uſed all poſſible means to di- 
vert the impending danger. I ſhall not de- © 
ſcend to particulars, but content my ſelf with © 
ſaying, that the high-commiſſioner was re- 
ceived by the male-contents with great cold- © 
neſs and little reſpect, and that they prepar- 
ed, on the contrary, to withſtand him vigoronſ- © 
ly, in caſe he offered to aſſert his authority. © 
In the interim, the king having ſent to © 
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ther now, nor hereafter, preſs the practice 1638, 
of the ſervice- book, or the foreſaid cauons,. 
nor any thing of that nature, but in ſuch a 2 3 
fair and legal way, as ſhall ſatisfy all our g 
loving ſubjects, that we neither intend in- Ruſhw. 
novations in religion or laws; and to this Annals. 
effect have given order to diſcharge all acts 

of council there anent. And for the high- 
commiſſion, we ſhall ſo rectify it, with the 

help and advice of our privy-council, that 

It thall never impugn the laws, nor be a 

juſt grievance to our loyal ſubjects; and 

what is farther fitting to be agitated in ge- 

neral aſſemblies and parliament, for the 


Annals, 


bly, and a parliament. 

2. That they could not return to his ma- 
jeſty's obedience, ſince they had never de- 
paited from it. ES 

3. That they would ſooner renounce their 
baptiſm than the covenant, _ | 

The marqueſs had brought with 
claration, which, however, he was to make 
uſe of but in caſe of neceſſity, becauſe the 
the king was unwilling to promiſe the leaft 
condeſcenſion to the Scots, unleſs forced; but 
the marqueſs ſoon perceived it was not poſſible 
co bring the malc-contents to obedience, 
without amuſing them, at leaſt, with the 
hopes that the king would have ſome regard 
to their grievances. He, therefore, thought 
proper to publiſh the declaration, tho' it 
evidently appeared by the very expreſſions, 


that the king would not properly be obliged 


to any thing. What follows is the moſt ma- 

terial part of the declaration, and ſhews 

wherein conſiſted the king's condeſcenſion: 
„And for farther clearing of ſcruples, we 


do hereby aſſure all men; that we will nei- 
Vor. IL : 


him a de- 


guilty of an unlawful combination, or re- 
bellion. 15 

6. That ir did not difallow nor diſcharge 
any of the innovations complained of, bur 
left liberty to any prelate or perſon to practiſe 
the ſame. | 

7. That it plainly evidenced his majeſty's 
intentions of preſſing the practiſe of thoſe in- 
novations in a legal way, that is according to 
thoſe laws which were the ſubject of their com- 
plaints. 

8. That his majeſty did not promiſe to 
aboliſh, but only to rectify the high-commiſſi- 
on, with the advice of the prtvy-council, 
implying the king's power, with conſent of 
his council, to eſtabliſh any judicatory within 
his kingdom, without conſent of the three 
eſtates convened in parliament. 


The high-commiſſioner being better in- Th 


1 good and peace of the kirk, and peaceable 
| | Scotland a ſhip laden with arms for Edin- © government of the fame, in eſtabliſhing of 
N burgh-caſtle, the tables reſolved to ſeiſe them, © the religion at preſent poſſeſſed, ſhall ike- 
fearing, the king intended to ſurpriſe them, © wiſe be taken into our royal conſideration, in 
whilft he ſhould amuſe them with negotiati- © a free aſſembly and parliament, which ſhall 
ons. This reſolution could not be executed, © be indicted and called with our beſt con- 
becauſe the king's party, having notice, in- venience.” 
ſtantly unl-ded the veſſel, and carried the The king muſt have been il|-informed of proteſtati- 
arms to Dalkeith, where the council then the diſpoſition of the Scots, to imagine that on againſt 
was. For this reaſon the tables ſet a guard a declaration with ſo many reſtrictions and che decla- 
near the gate of the caſtle, to prevent theſe ambiguous expreſſions ſhould be capable of '**** 
arms from being carried in. At the fame contenting them. This declaration was no 
time, the male-contents received two ſhips ſoone: proclaimed at the market-croſs of Edin- 
freighted with arms for their ſervice. The burgh, bur the tables cauſed an anſwer in 
king would hardly digeſt this affront; bur the form of a proteſtat ion to be publickly read in 
male-contents did nor think ir prudent to be the ſame place, the ſubſtance whereof was : 
expoſcd to a ſurpriſe, on pretence that the 1. That no proclamation or declaration Ruſhw? 
rupture between the king and them was not could ſettle their fears, nor ſecure them from Annals. 
yet intire. | the re-entry of any evil or innovation. Nalſon. 
The high-commiſſioner being come to E- 2. That they poſitively inſiſted upon a ge- 
dinburgh, offered theſe three propoſitions to neral aſſembly and a parliament, which the 
| the conſideration of the male-contents. King did not promiſe to call. 
Ruſhw. 1. What they ſhould expect to hear in the 3. That the proclamation did not mention 
king's name for accommodating their grie- their complaints and grievances, but under 
vances. my the name of diſorders, faults, and miſdemean- 
2. What might be expected from them for ours, &c, 
returning to their former obedience. 4. That the king took ir for granted he 
3. That they ſhould renounce and deliver had abundantly and ſufficiently ſatisfied their 
up their late covenant. fears, by his two former proclamations, and 
To which they anſwered, by his preſent declaration. 5 
1. That they inſiſted upon a general aſſem- 5. That this che ſuppoſed them 


e mar- 


formed of the affairs of Scotland, by what he 46 re- 


had ſeen with his own eyes, thought neceſſary 
to go himſelf and acquaint the king. He made, 
therefore, a journy to court, and returned 
ſoon after, with a power to call a general af- 

5 ſ{embly, 


\ - 


turns co 
court. 


Ruſhw. 
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1638. ſembly, and a parliament; but as for the al- 
Wo ſcmbly, he would know beforchand what 


= Fo perſons it ſhould be compoſed of, and what 


tißces to WAS to be debated. The tables rejected this 

break the limitation, as tending to render the afſem- 

meaſures bly, uſeleſs, They likewiſe told him, if the 

of the king refuſed to convene a general aſſembly, 

oO they believed they were ſufficiently authoriſed 
Ruſhw, to call one themſelves. 

Nalſon. Probably, the king's high-commiſſioner 

He offers had orders to grant a general aſſembly, if it 

eleven could not be avoided, but, however, to uſe 

3 his utmoſt endeavours, either that the tables 

are reject- ſhould deſiſt from their demand, or, at leaſt, 

ed. if he granted an aſſembly, to clog the favour 

with conditions that ſhould prevent the king's 

deſigns receiving any prejudice, It was, 

doubtleſs, in obedience to this order, that he 

preſented to the tables eleven articles, as ſo 

many conditions on which he was willing 

to call an aſſembly. As he had very likely 

good ſpies, he knew pretty well what the 

tables intended to do in order to reap great 


advantages by a general aſſembly, and theſe 


eleven conditions ſolely tended to render their 


meaſures ineffectual. The tables being com- 
| poſed of the moſt able perſons in Scotland, 
eaſily diſcovered the high commiſſioner's view. 
They replied, therefore, to theſe eleven ar- 
ticles, ' ſo as to ſhew him it would be very 
difficult to ſurpriſe them. Nevertheleſs he 
Was not diſcouraged, and under colour of com- 
plying with the male-contents, reduced the 
_ eleven conditions to theſe two, which, how- 
ever, contained the ſubſtance of eleven, and 
tended to the ſame end. | 
« 1. That no layman ſhould have voices 
cc jn chuſing the miniſters to be ſent from the 
« ſeveral presbyteries to the general aſſembly, 
ce nor any but the miniſters of the {ame preſ- 
ce bytery. | 
c 2, That the aſſembly ſhould not go about 
cc to determine things eftabliſhed by act of 
« parliament, otherwiſe than by remonſtrance 
. or petition to the parliament.” 
Explicati- Jo underitand the end and motive of the 
5 firſt of theſe conditions, it nk i 2 : 
ons. that it was very plainly perceived in Scotland, 
. ſince the Clos Alem in 1610, how eaſi- 
ly the king could ſecure a majority of votes a- 
mong the miniſters, whether by fears or hopes, 
ore by preſent and real favours; for this rea- 
{on the male- contents had reſolved not to let 
the miniſters have the ſole direction of the 
affairs of religion, and, therefore, had erect- 
ed four tables, whereof that of the miniſters 
which was but the third, could not determine 
of any thing without the concurrence of the 
other three, and the approbation of the ge- 
neral-table. Moreover, when the tables had 
demanded a general aſſembly, they had at the 


Nalſon. 


ſame time reſolved, that this aflembly ſhould 


be compoſed not only of the miniſters, but 


alſo of lay-elders, who ſhould be perſons of 


authority, and whoſe number ſhould excced 


that of the miniſters. In ſhort, they deſigned. 


the miniſters who were to be ſent to the aſ- 
ſembly, ſhould be elected not only by the 
miniſters themſelves of each presbytery, but 
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alſo by the lay-elders. The marqueſs of Ha- 1638. 
milton, who had intelligence of their intent. 
on, laid, therefore, a double ſnare for them . 
in the former of his two conditions. The firſt 

ſnare conſiſted in that, feigning to be igno- 

rant of their deſign to ſend lay-elders to the 

general aſſembly, he ſuppoſed it was to be 
compoſed of miniſters only. The ſecond con- 

ſifted 1n that he pretended, the nomination 


of theſe miniſters for the aſſembly ſhould be 


made by the miniſters alone without the par- 
ticipation of the lay-elders. He thereby en- 
deavoured to break the meaſures, the tables 
had judged neceſſary to ſecure themſelves from 
the articles of the court. 

As to the ſecond condition, it was evident 
that by things already eſtabliſhed by acts of 
parliament, he underſtood all the innovations 
complained of, which had been introduced 
{ince the year 1606, and which for the moſt 
part were, as I ſaid, founded upon acts of 
parliament. So, by this ſecond condition, he 
broke {till more directly than by the firſt, the 
meaſures the tables might take, to cauſe theſe 
innovations to be examined and declared ſuch 
by the general aſſembly. Wherefore the tables 
rejected theſe rwo conditions, regarding them 
as ſo many ſnares to ſurpriſe them, ſince they 
could not accept them without being at the 
king's mercy. This affair was come to that 
point, that the tables were ſatisfied, the in- 
novations complained of were really innova- 
tions, and of their right to require theit abo- 
lition. The thing was only to deviſe the pro- 


pereſt means to procure the ſatisfaction they 


demanded. On the other hand, the king 

did not, in the leaſt, doubt the validity of the 

acts of parliament, whereby theſe pretended 
innovations were eſtabliſhed. And, perhaps, 

he {till leſs queſtioned his power to introduce 

the liturgy and canons. But his concern was 

to find the propereit means to maintain his 

own and the praliament's authority, and to diſ- 

pel the ſtorm that was gathering in Scotland. 

Ihe high-commiſſioner clearly perceiving, The mar- 
he had to deal with men who were upon their queſs re- 
guard, and that it would be difficult to ſur- En ber 
priſe them, reſolved to take a ſecond journey Ruhe. 
to England, to inform the king of the ſtate of Nalſon. 
affairs. By putting the male-contents in 
hopes the king would grant ſach a general aſ- 
ſembly, as they defired, he obtained with 

great difficulty, that the election of commiſ- 
ſioners ſhould be delayed till his return, which 

was fixed to the 2 iſt of September, During 

his abſence, the tables expecting only new 
ſnares, or treſh delays from the court, reſol- 

ved that a general aſſembly ſhould be held, 

either with the king's permiſſion, if he would 

grant it, or without his conſent, and that the 


election of commiſſioners ſhould be the 22d of 


September. In this interval, they ſent to all 
the presbyteries, directions in eight articles, 
not to chuſe any ſuſpected miniſter, and to e- 
lect every where lay-elders, who ſhould be 
perſons of authority, and more numerous than 
the miniſters. In a word, they took all poſſi- 
ble meaſyres to have an aſſembly at their de- 
votion, wherein they perfectly ſucceeded, the 

7 | "= ES 
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they were not in condition to oppoſe it ſuc- 
ceſsfully. e 

A new The high-commiſſioner being returned to 
proclama- Scotland with new inſtructions, immediately 
on. ordered a proclamation to be publiſhed, con- 
taining in ſubſtance theſe three principal ar- 
t ieles: 

© 1. That his majeſty revoked the ſervice- 
© book, the book of canons, the high-com- 
© miſſion, and the five articles of Perth, 

© 2. That for the future none of his ſub- 
c jects, whether eccleſiaſtical or civil, ſhould 
© be liable to the tryal and cenſure of the par- 
© lament, or general aſſembly. 

© 3. That perſons of all ranks ſhould be re- 
© quired to ſign the confeſſion of faith of 1580, 


Ruſhw. 
Nalſon. 


with the oath he had annexed, but very 


different from that of the covenant.” 


The lugh- 0 
commiſſi- commiſſioner ſummoned a general aſſembly to 
oner con- meet at Glaſgow the 21ſt of November chis 


aſfembly, Pear 1638, and a parliament at Edinburgh the 

and par- 15th of May the next year 1639. 

liament. It was not without reaſon that the male- 
A _ contents expected ſome new ſnare from the 

cneec = 


g is king. Tho” the confeſſion of faith which the 
king's co. King ordered to be ſigned, was exactly the 


venant, ſame with that prefixed to the covenant, the 

and that oath, or general band, annexed by the king, 

of the imported, that they ſwore to maintain the re- 

meg ligion at preſent profeſſed, which was utterly 

es. . 

Ruſhy., deſtroying the oath of the covenant, whereby 

the ſubſcribers were bound, to reject all the 

innovations introduced fince 1580. This ſnare 

was ſo palpable, and ſo very injurious to the 

king's affairs, that the council, to prevent its 

ill effe&ts, were forced to publiſh a declarati- 

on, that the meaning of the oath was, that 

they ſwore to maintain the religion profeſſed 

in 1580, But notwithſtanding this, the tables 

cauſed a proteſtation againſt rhe proclamation 

to be publickly read, to ſhew, as they pre- 

tended, that the king acted not with ſinceri- 

ty; that by certain ambiguous clauſes, re- 

ſtrictions, and additions, he took away with 

one hand, what he gave with the other; and 

reſerved to himſelf a liberty to maintain at a 

more convenient ſeaſon, the innovations he 
ſeemed to depart from. 

Endeaz During the interval between the publiſhing 

vours to of the proclamation, and the general afſem- 

get the bly, the high-commiſſioner and council uſed 

—_ ©." All poſſible endeavours to make all ſorts of peo- 

Gened. ple ſign the confeſſion of faith as ſent by the 

Ruſhbw, king, and the tables on their part forgot no- 


thing to oppoſe it. But thete paſſed at this 
time; athing of great importance, which muit 


not be omitted. Many lords, barons, gentle- 


men, miniſters, burgeſſes, who were not com- 
miſſioners to the general aſſembly, preſented 
to the presbytery of Edinburgh, an informa- 
tion againſt David Lindſey, biſhop of Edin- 
burgh, and at the ſame time agai:ſt all the 
reſt of the biſhops. The ſubſtance of this 
information, which contained ſeveral articles, 
ſome whereof, doubtleſs, were much aggrava- 
ted, was, that Lindſey and his brethren had 


not pertormed the conditions required-of them 
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1638. king's party being every where ſo weak, that 


After publiſhing this proclamation, the high- 
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by the Montroſs aſſembly. The deſign of this 1639. 
information was to prevail with the presbyte- ws 
ry to ſummon, as they did accordingly, the 

biſhops to appear before the aſſembly which 

was to be held at Glaſgow. For as the abo- 

lition of epiſcopacy was now reſolved, it wag 
neceſlary that the general aſſembly ſhould have 


ſome ground or pretence to proſecute and try 


the biſhops. 
was intended, 


The general aſſembly met at Glaſgow on An ac- 
the day appointed, conſiſting of ſuch mem- count of 
bers as the tables had deſired or rather pre- hat paſſ⸗ 
ſcribed. The king's party was ſo weak, that ee ; 
they durſt not make any oppoſition, and the ably 
matters to be debated had been directed by at Glaſ- 
the tables, who had ſent their inftruftions to O.. 
the commiſſioners. In ſhort, as in the aſſem- "2m 
bly of 1610, and the following ones, King rand 
James had ſo managed as to have every thing 
tranſacted as he pleaſed, the rables had now 
taken the ſame precautions to cauſe whatever 
they did not approve to be annul ed. Where- 


And for this the information 


fore the marqueſs of Hamilton's grand view 


was viſibly to raiſe conteſts. ard diſputes 
which ſhould afford him occaſion to diſſolve 
the aſlembly. 

The firſt day was ſpent in reading the Nalſon. 
king's commiſſion. The ſecond day, a letter Annals, 
from the king containing nothing extraordi- 
nary was read. Then the aſſembly proceeded 
to the choice of a moderator; but at the ſame 
time Dr. Hamilton preſented from the bi- 
ſhops, a declinator, that is, a proteſtation a- 
gainſt the legality of tHe aſſembly, and the 


high-commiſſioner would have this declinatorx 
read firſt; but it was objected, there was no 


aſſembly without a moderator, and conſequent- 
ly it was neceſſary to begin with his election. 
The high-commiſſioner ſeeing he could not 


prevail, proteſted againſt the refuſal to read 


the declinator before the choice of a modera- 
tor, and ordered his proteſtation to be enter- 
ed. Before the moderator was choſen, the 
high-commiſſioner entered a ſecond proteſta- 
tion, that this choice ſhould prejudice neither 
the king's prerogative, nor any law of the 
kingdom, nor bar the king from taking legal 
exceptions, either againſt the perſon elected, 
or the election itſelf, After that, they unani- 
mouſly choſe Mr. Alexander Henderſon, a mi- 
niſter, for moderator. 3 
The third day, the high-commiſſioner ur- 
ged, that the biſhops declinator might be read. 
But he was told, the aſſembly was not formed 
till the commiſſions of elections were examin- 
ed, and the commiſſioners that were preſent, 
known to be duly authoriſed. This affair was 
of more importance than it ſeems at firſt ſight. 
As the declinator contained reaſons- to ſhew 
that the election of all the commiſſioners, or, 
at leaſt, of the greateſt part, was null, it was 
eaſy to perceive, that theſe reaſons would 
come too late after the power of the commiſ- 
ſioners ſhould be-allowed, and they admitted 
for members of the aſſembly. The high- com- 
miſſioner not being able to obtain his deſire, 
entered a third proteſtation on that head, and 
a. fourth, the ſame-day, againſt the . 
. 


Nov. 22 
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1638. Mr. Archibald Johnſton, for clerk-regiſter of 
A the aſſembly, becauſe he had been clerk of the 
general table at Edinburgh. 

The fourth day, the commiſſions of elec- 
tions were examined; but the high-commiſ- 
ſioner firſt entered a fifth proteſtation, to take 
exception againſt their elections in his own 
due time. | 

The examination of the commiſſions not 
being ended the fourth day, was continued the 
fifth. It may be imagined, that the elections 
which were agreeable to the inſtruftions of 

the tables, were generally approved, and that 
means were not wanting to weaken or entirely 
reject thoſe which were otherwiſe. - | 
The ſixth day, the 27th of November, was 
read, at laſt, the biſhops declinator, wherein 
they pretended to prove by ſeveral reaſons the 
illegality of the aſſembly. After the reading 
of the declinator, the high-commiſſioner cau- 
ſed to be read ſome other protettations, ſent 
him from ſeveral places, againit the lay-el- 
ders right of voting in the general aflemblics, 
and elections of the miniſters by laymen. 


The high- The ſeventh day, the 28th of November, 


commiſſi- jt was moved in the aſſembly, to debate, whe- 
ther the biſhops cauſe ſhould be judged, not- 


oner diſ- 
ſolves the 
aſſembly. 
Nalſon. 


withſtanding their declinator. As after ſeve- 


going to put the queſtion, the high-commiſſi- 
oner roſe up and ſaid, ſince they pretended to 
aſſume a right to judge the biſhops, he could 
not give his conſent, nor ſtay any longer with 
them. Then aſter a long ſpeech, wherein he 
repreſented his majeſty's gracious conceſſions 
in his laſt declaration, he diſſolved the aſſem- 
bly in the name, and by the authority of the 
king, alledging theſe four principal reaſons. 
His re- I. Lay-elders were introduced into the aſ- 
ſons. ſembly to vote there, which was not warrant- 
Ruſhw. ed by the laws, practice or cuſtom of the 
church or kingdom, and, which ſuppoſing 
there were ſuch a law, or cuſtom, had been 
diſcontinued for above 40 years. : 
2. The miniſters choſen commiſſioners, were 
elected by lay-elders, contrary to cuſtom and 
practice. | | 


3. The few commiſſioners choſen contrary 


to the inſtructions of the tables, had been 
thrown out by mere cavils. 73 5 

4. The cited biſhops were to be tried by 
perſons who had already declared againſt 
them. 

It may be obſerved concerning theſe rea- 
ſons, that the high-commiſſioner was not ig- 
norant, before the meeting of the aſſembly, of 
the manner of electing the commiſſioners, or 
that the biſhops cauſe was to be brought be- 


A remark 
on this 
matter, 


fore the general aſſembly. Conſequently theſe 


reaſons would have been as ſtrong to hinder 
the aſſembly from meeting, as they were to 
diſſolve it the ſeventh day. But he was un- 
willing to-give the male-contents the advan- 
tage of juſtly complaining, that he had amuſed 
them with the hopes of an aſſembly, which he 
intended not to hold. He expected to find in 
the proceedings of the aſſembly, cauſes or pre- 
tences to diſſolve ir, and his frequent proteſ- 
tations were ſo many expedients to uſe, which 


ral ſpeeches on this ſubject, the moderator was 
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he intended at a proper ſeaſon. But as, in all 1638. 

appearance, he had the king's poſitive order . 

to diſſolve the aſſembly, in caſe they ſhould 

take upon them to try the biſhops, and as this 

was properly the firſt thing that was moved, it 

was not in his power to ſtay for other preten- 

ces. He was forced, therefore, to uſe the 

ſame reaſons for diſſolving, as might have ſer- 

ved to hinder the meeting, of the aſſembly. 
The king found not in the aſſembly the o- The aſ- 

bedience he expected, tho? with little reaſon, my 85 

conſidering how the Scots ſtood affected. It bin ue 

was ealy to foreſec, that the covenanters who and conti- 

had reſolved to hold an aſſembly, tho? the nue their 


king ſhould not have given his conſent, were ſeſſion by 


not diſpoſed to break up after a ſeven-days- ben on 
ſeſſion, 1 having Pgvilbed any elite N 7 
They had a mind to aboliſh epiſcopacy entire= _ 
ly, with all the innovations introduced into the 
kirk fince the laſt 40 years, and after all the 
ſteps they had taken, 1t was not likely they 
would ſuddenly relinquiſh their projects, and 
return to petitions and ſupplications which hi- 
therto had proved fruitleſs. They ſaw more- 
over, that the king uſed all forts of means to 
prevent his conſenting to their deſires, or if he 
teigned to have any condeſcenſion for them, it 
was only to gain time, and that he reſerved to 
himſelf the power of maintaining the innova- 
tions at a more favourable opportunity. This 
was their belief, ar leaſt, and the ſudden diſ- 
ſolution of an aſſembly fo earneſtly deſired, con- 
firmed them in it. Wherefore they were un- 
willing to neglect ſo fair an opportunity. They 
had the whole Kingdom on their ſide, and 
knew that the great diſcontents which reign- 
ed in England, would not ſuffer the king to 
make any conſiderable efforts againſt Scotland. 
Upon theſe accounts it was that the aſſembly 
of Glaſcow continued their ſeſſion by their own 
authority, notwithſtanding their diſſolution in 
the king's name, and a proclamation publiſh- 
ed the next day, to which they were content: 
ed to anſwer as uſual by proteſtation. Thus 
the king had the mortification to ſee his au- 


1 


thority contemned, and the acts of parliament 


procured by his father to introduce the hie- 

rarchy into the kirk, ſerve for foundation to a 

Scotiſh rebellion. Hence ſovereigns ſhould 

learn not. to introduce any innovations but 

what are abſolutely neceſſary. It is certain, 

the reformation had been eſtabliſhed in Scot- 

land upon the Presbyterian plan, in the ſame 

manner as in Switzerland, Geneva, France, 

Germany, the Low-Countries ; that this ſame 

government ſubſiſted there till James VI. be- 

came king of England; that this prince was 

poſſeſſed with the deſign of introducing epiſ- 

copal government, and that Charles, his ſon 

and ſucceſſor, was no leſs eager to purſue the 

ſame project. The queſtion is not to know, 

whether epiſcopal government be good or bad 

in itſelf; but ſuppoſing it good and even ex- 

cellent, the point is to know, whether the 

church of Scotland could not be without it, 

and whether Charles I, had ſufficient reaſon 

to riſque the peace of that kingdom and his 

own, in order to ſupport a deſign, the execu- 

tion whereof was not abſolutely neceſſary. 1 
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The general aſſembly, having continued 

their ſeſſion themſelves, contrary to the king's 
order, loſt no time to begin and finiſh what 
had been reſolved in the tables. Here fol- 
lows a ſhort lift of ſome of their acts, which 
will ſhew how much they endeavoured to abo- 
liſh, as far as in them lay. all innovations. 
An act bearing the aſſemblies proteſtation 
againſt the diſſolution thereof. 
An act annulling the fix aſſemblies holden 
at Linlithgow, 1606, and 1608, at Glaſ- 
gow, 1610, at Aberdeen, 1616, at St. An- 
drews, 1617, at Perth, 1618. 
An act declaring the nullity of the oath, 
exacted by prelates, from ſuch as are inſti- 
tuted to benetices. 

An act condemning the ſervice-book. 

* An act condemning the book of canons. 


{ 


An act condemning the high-commiſſion. 


© Two acts containing the depoſition and 
excommunication of 14 biſhops. 
An act clearing the meaning of the con- 
teſſion of faith, made Anno 1580, as abju- 
ring and removing epiſcopacy. 
An act declaring the five articles of Perth 
to have been abjured, and to be removed. 
© Act reſtoring presbyteries, provincial and 
general aſſemblies to their conſtitution of 
miniſters and elders, and their power and 
juriſdiction contained in the book of policy. 
Act concerning the power of presbyteries, 
admiſſion of miniſters, and chuſing of their 
© moderators. 
© Act againſt the prophanation of the ſab- 
bath, for want of afternoon's exerciſe. 
* Act againſt thoſe who ſpeak or write a- 
gainſt the covenant, or the aſſembly. 
Act condemning chapters, arch-deans, 
© preaching deacons, and ſuch like Popith 
Act condemning all civil offices in the per- 
ſons of miniſters ſeparate to the goſpel, as to 
be juſtices of peace, ſit in ſeſſion or council, 
to vote or ride in parliament. 
© Act appointing the commiſſioners to at- 
tend the parliament, and articles, which 
they are to repreſent in the name of the 
© kirk to the eſtates. 


© An act diſcharging printers to print any 


of the aſſembly, without a warrant under the 
« ſecretary's hand. 

Act ordaining the covenant to be ſubſcri- 
bed, with the aſſemblies declaration. 

Act diſcharging all ſubſcription to the 


© covenant, ſubſcribed by his majeſty's com- 


miſſioner, and the lords of the council. 
Act renewing the privileges of yearly ge- 
neral aſſemblies, and oftner (pro re nata) 
and appointing the third Wedneſday in July, 
1639, in Edinburgh, for the next general 
aſſembly. | 
Act that none be choſen ruling-elders to 
fit in presbyteries provincial, or general aſ- 
* ſemblies, but thoſe who ſubſcribe the cove- 
© nant.” 3 a 
Theſe acts ſhew, the king was not in the 
wrong when he faid, the general aſſemblies 
of Scotland had uſurped a kind of ſovereign- 
Vol. II. 5 e 


thing anent the acts of the proceedings 
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ty in religious affairs, ſince this is ſeen boldly 
to annul, by their authority, things eſtabliſh- 
ed by acts of parliament. But, as I ſaid, in 
the diſpute between the king and his Scotci 
ſubjects, the concern was not to examine the 
right of the parties, but to uſe the moſt ef- 
fectual means to attain their reſpective ends. 
This was the courſe taken by the general aſ- 
ſembly of Glaſgow. As the parliament was 
to meet the next May, and they knew they 


ſhould be ſupported; they were willing to give 


the parliament an occaſion to aboliſh all rhe 
innovations complained of, upon the founda- 
tion of its being the general ſentiment of the 
kirk. It muſt be farther remarked concern- 


ing this aſſembly, that before the ſeſſions be- 


gan, the tables had uſed their utmoſt endea- 
vours to hinder the ſigning the confeſſion of 
faith of 1580, with the obligatory clauſe an- 
nexed by the king. But as this did not pre- 
vent its being ſubſcribed by many, the aſſem- 
bly of Glaſgow thought proper to explain the 
confeſſion, and decide, that it virtually con- 
tained the abolition of epiſcopacy, tho* the 
biſhops were not mentioned. So by this ex- 
plication, they who had ſigned the confeſſion 
by the king's order, had ſubſcribed to the 
abolition of epiſcopal government. The high- 
commiſſioner, hearing the afſembly of Glaſgow 
were upon this explication, made haſte and 
publiſhed a quire different one, wherein he 
endeavoured to prove, that epiſcopacy ſub- 
ſiſted in 1580, and conſequently, the ſigning 
of the confeſſion of that year, could not be 
deemed an abjuration of epiſcopacy. A very 
long and particular anſwer was made to this 
explication ; but without entering into a diſ- 
cuſſion of the facts alledged on both ſides, I 
ſhall only obſerve, that what I ſaid heretofore, 
concerning the ambiguity in the name of bi- 
ſhops, muſt be chiefly applied to theſe two 
papers. The marqueſs proved very well, that 
the name, title, temporal rights of the biſhops, 
were not aboliſhed by the parliament, till the 


year 1580; but he very lamely proved, that 


till then the kirk of Scotland had been govern- 
ed by biſhops. The benefice had ſubſiſted till 
that year, but the office was aboliſhed, if not 
by act of parliament, at leaſt, by the cuſtom 


and practice of the kirk. On the other hand, 


the authors of the anſwer evidently ſhewed, 
that epiſcopacy, as to the office, was aboliſhed 


by the general aſſemblies, as far as lay in their 


power, and by the practice of the kirk; bur 


they could not prove that the order of biſhops 
was abolithed till the year 1592. 


Hitherto I have endeavoured to ſhew the 


riſe of the troubles of Scotland, to the end it Two par- 
tics in 


may be the better conceived, how far the 
Engliſh ought to have been concerned in the 
war which broke out preſently after, between 
the king and his ſubjects of Scotland. There 
were two parties in England, the courtiers 
and rigid epiſcopalians, who being religiouſly 
attached to the hierarchy, verily believed, the 
Scots were in the wrong to reject ſo obſtinate- 
ly this hierarchy, eſtabliſned 30 years by acts 
of parliament. Theſe looked upon the Scots 
as rebels, and wiſhed to ſec them puniſhed as 
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1639. ſuch. The other party conſiſted of Puritans ;' 
under which name were included not only 
the Church-Puricans, but alſo the State-Puri- 

tans, that is, all thoſe that were diſſatisfied 

with the government, and thought the king 
aſſumed a power which belonged not to him. 

This party, tho' without poſts or employments, 

and continually oppreſſed, was, however, much 
ſuperior in number ro the other, as plainly ap- 

peared afterwards. Theſe, far from diſap- 
proving the conduct of the Scots, ſaid, that 

the kings, James and Charles, having mani- 

feſtly introduced innovations into the kirk, the 

Scots, could not be juſtly blamed tor deſiring, 

things might be reſtored to their former 

ſtate. When, theretore, the Hiſtory of theſe 


troubles is read, the authors are to be diſ- 


tinguiſhed. Some repreſent the conduct of 
the Scots as a real rebellion, flowing from a 
ſettled deſign of breaking all the bands of 
ſubjection and obedience to the king, and of 
utterly deſtroying monarchical government. 
Others, on the contrary, ſpake of the king's 
behaviour to the Scots as really tyrannical, 
and pretend he had no leſs deſign to render 
himſelf abſolute in Scotland than in England. 
The king's party in Scotland was extremely 
weak, and conſequently he had no other way 
left, than to uſe the forces of England to re- 
duce the Scots to obedience; and, according- 
ly, he took this courſe. As ſoon as he heard 
that the general aſſembly of Glaſgow continu- 
ed their ſeſſion by their own authority, and 
that the people approved of their conduct, he 
reſolved to levy an army in England, to re- 
duce the male-contents of Scotland to their 
duty. But as the Engliſh might naturally ask, 
by what reaſon were they bound to venture 
their lives, in defence of the intereſts of the 
king in Scotland, he thought this objection 
thould be obviated, by ſuppoſing the Scots to 
have already levied an army for the invaſion 
of England. From thence he interred, it was 
incumbent upon him to provide for the de- 
fence of the kingdom, by raiſing ſufficient 
forces to repel the attacks of his enemies. 
There was little probability that the Scots 
ſhould think of invading England, if they 
were left unmoleſted, but it was neceſſary to 
excite the Engliſh with the dread of an ima- 
ginary danger. | 


The king 
reſolves 
upon a 
war with 
Scotland. 
Burnet's 
Mem, of 
Hamil. 
Clarend. 


A ſum- The king thought not proper to call a par- 
e er liament to enable him to raiſe the forces he 
to bring Wanted. Experience had taught him, that he 
troops ro Was not to expect any great aſſiſtance from the 
York. parliament, unleſs he would alter his maxims, 
2 and redreſs the people's grievances, which he 


did not intend. On the contrary, he flatter- 
ed himſelf that he ſhould eaſily reduce the 
Scots, and then be {till more abſolute in Eng- 
land. He choſe, therefore, to ſuppoſe a de- 
fenfive war, and on that ſuppoſition ſum- 
moned the nobiliry to attend him, at York, 
the iſt of April following, each with as many 
horſe as he could raiſe, and to inform the 
court within a fortnight, of the number that 
could be brought. In this manner, the kings 


of England formerly prepared to withſtand 
the invaſions with which they were threaten— 


of ENGLAND. 
ed. But the antient manner and this differed 1639. 
very much in two reſpects. Firft, there were 
certain crown-lands, the poſſeſſors whereof 
were obliged to find the king troops, accord- 
ing to the frontiers that were like to be inva- 
ded. Moſt of theſe lands lay in the northern 
counties, becauſe of the neighbourhood of 
Scotland, which was the only place from whence 
invaſions were to be feared by land. But the 
tenants of ſuch lands lying in Kent or Suſſex, 
were not bound to furniſh troops for the de- 
tence of the northern borders againſt the Scots; 
or the tenants in the north, to defend the 
ſouthern frontiers when threatened by the 
French. Whereas Charles I, without making 
any diſtinction of counties, or putting any dif- 
terence between thoſe that did, and thoſe that 
did not hold theſe crown-lands, directed his 
ſummons to all the nobles in general. Again, 
this method of raiſing troops was antiently 
uſed, only when the kingdom was actually in- 
vaded, or in danger of being ſo, or, at leaſt, 
when there was a war proclaimed, and judged 
neceſſary for the defence of the kingdom. Bur 
Charles I. was contented to ſuppoſe only, tho? 
contrary to all appearance, that the Scots in- 
tended to invade England, and under pretence 
of defending the kingdom, his real deſign was 
to attack the Scots, on account of his own 
intereſts. | | 
But, as having troops was not ſufficient The king 
without money to ſubſiſt them, the king uſed demands 
two ways, beſides thoſe already in practice, as nel of 
: 58, a a * Prac A the clergy 
ſhip-money and others, to increaſe his reve- Ruſhw. 
nues. The firſt was to demand voluntary con- Annals, 
tributions of the clergy, by means of the arch- 
bithop of Canterbury. Laud wrote for that 
purpoſe a circular letter to the biſhops and 
all the clergy, to exhort them to contribute li- 
berally for the defence of the kingdom, which 
was in extreme danger of a Scotch invaſion. 
He added, by way of poſtſcript, that his ma- 
jeſty expected from the clergy a larger ſum 
than what they were wont to give in the uſu- 
al way. The ſecond means uſed by the king 
wis, to put the queen upon writing to the 
Catholicks, to incite them to aid the king on 
this urgent occaſion. Theſe two means brought 
in very near what the king expected. 
Beſides the horſe to be brought by the no- The coun- 
bility to York, all the counties were obliged N 
to find ſuch a number of foot, horſe, dragoons, 8 0 
artillery-horſes, and a certain quantity of am- troops. 
munition. The whole amounted to 19483 Ruſhw. 


foot, 1233 horſe, beſides the troops of the no- 


bility, and 1350 horſes for the carriages. 
Morcover, the king equipped a fleet of 16 
men of war, the command whereot was gi- 
ven to the marqueſs of Hamilton, who was 
come back to his majeſty. 

The king departed for York the 27th of The king 
March, his coronation-day, and on the gth comes to 
of April publiſhed a proclamation, to revoke York. 
ſundry monopolies, licenſes, and commiſſions, 


which he had granted by his letters-patents ; 


but very likely, this was only to amuſe the 
people, and the proclamation was not execu- 
ted, ſince, the next year, he publiſhed ano- 
ther, to revoke the ſame monopolies, which 
7 ſhouid 
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ſhould have been aboliſhed by this. On the 


och of May the king reviewed his army, 
which conſiſted of 19614 men, beſides 5000 


The Scots 
prepare 
for their 
defence. 


* 


on board the fleet, his own guards, and the 
garriſons of Berwick and Carliſle. 

Whilſt the king was making his preparati- 
ons, the Scots were not idle; they had alſo 
drawn forces together, but their hopes were 
not ſo much built on their army as on their 
friends in England, and even\at court. Some 
have ſuſpected the marqueſs of Hamilton, one 
of the king's favourites, of not having, at this 
juncture, faithfully ſerved his maſter. As it 
was the king's intereſt to exaſperate the Eng- 
liſh againſt the Scots, and perſuade them that 
theſe laſt were in manifeſt rebellion; it was 


the Scots intereſt on the contrary, to ſhew, 


they had never any ill deſign againſt England, 
and if they took arms, it was only in their 
own defence. They knew the ſucceſs of rhe 
war depended upon the affiſtance England 
ſhonld freely give the king, and not upon the 
aid he ſhould extort by force in vertue of his 
prerogative. And, therefore, their friends in 
England had adviſed them to mind two things 
eſpecially. Firſt, to clear themſelves as fully 
as poſſible from the crime of rebellion, which 
the king laid to their charge. Secondly, to 
avoid every thing that might excite the Eng- 
liſh to engage in the war, for fear of giving 
the king the advantage of being able to fay, 
they were undertaking an offenſive war. They 
punctually followed theſe two advices, rhe 
former, by diſperſing in England, by means of 
their emiſſaries, a great number of papers, 
wherein they ſer forth with all poſſible clear- 
neſs the cauſes of their diſcontenrs, and the 
king's intentions. They forgot not to inſi- 


nuate, that it concerned England no leſs than 


Scotland, to oppoſe the arbitrary power aſſu- 
med by. the king, as well in eccletiaſtical as 
civil affairs. They followed the ſecond advice, 
by obeying with entire ſubmiſſion a proclama- 
tion publiſhed by the king in Scotland, to tor- 
bid the Scotch army to approach within 10 


miles of the borders of England. By this obe- 


dience they evidently ſhewed, the war was 
not offenſive on their fide. It is not unlikely, 
that ſome of their friends had counſelled the 
king to publiſh this proclamation, on purpoſe 
to afford them an opportunity to give this 
proof of it. | 

But this was not the only advantage the 
Scots reaped from the counſels given the king, 
by their ſecret friends. He was perſnaded, 
that their obedience to this proclamation was 
the effect of their fear; and was thereby in- 


duced to ſend another proclamation to Edin- 


burgh, commanding the Scots to lay down 
their arms, on pain of being declared guilty of 
treaſon, offering, however, pardon to all who 
ſhould comply with his orders, and return to 
their dury. Nothing could be more prejudi- 
clal to him in Scotland, than ſuch a proclama- 
tlon, which ſhewed he required a ſpeedy obe- 
dience without any conditions; but the magi- 
ſtrates of Edinburgh would not ſuffer. it to be 
publiſhed. The ſame notion, that the Scots 
were intimidated, cauſed him to commit ano- 
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ther error, in detaching the earl of Holland 


way of Kelſey. Lelley, general of the Scots, 
being informed of the ear] of Holland's march, 
ſent 5 or 6000 foot and 500 horſe againſt him, 
who made him halt on a ſudden. He ſent, 
however, a trumpet to command them to re- 
tire according to their promiſe. It was an- 
{wered, he would do much better to withdraw 
himſelf; and, indeed, he found it proper to 
take their advice. The earl of Holland's 
march, which came to nothing, treed the Scots 
from their promiſe of not approaching the bor- 
ders, and on the morrow, Leſley marched to- 
wards Kelſey, with about 12000 men. 


The king began then to perceive that the he king 
obedience of the Scots was not owing to their begins to 
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A ; 1639. 
with 3000 foot and 100 horſe into Scotland by 


fear, and that hitherto he had followed wrong miſtruſt 


counſels; wherefore he took a ſudden reſoluti- 1 e 


on to ſtand upon the defenſive, and that very 
day wrote to the marqueſs of Hamilton, who 
was in the Frith with the fleet, to order him 
not to begin hoſtilities, tho' he had been lent 
there to take all poſſible advantages upon the 
Scots. But this reſolution was taken a little 
too late, after what he had juſt done, at leaſt, 
if he had no other deſign than to make the 


publick believe he had undertaken the war on- 


ly in his own defence. But he had a ſtronger 
reaſon not to engage too far; for, upon notice 
of the Scots approach, moſt of his generals had 
adviſed him not to give battle, tho he was 
much ſuperior in number of troops, which he 
could aſcribe only to their unwillingneſs to ven- 
ture their lives in his ſervice. | 


The two armies were ſo near one another, The Scots 


that a battle was expected every day, tho', in fue for 


truth, both ſides were alike reſolved to ſtand 
upon the defenſive. But when it was leaſt ex- 
pected, the lord Dumfermling, a Scotchman, 
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came to the king's camp with a trumpet, and 


preſented to his majeſty, in the name of the 
Scots, a very humble petition, intreating him 
to appoint commiſſioners to negotiate a peace. 
The king anſwered, he had ſent a proclama- 
tion to Edinburgh, whereby he offered his ſub- 
jects of Scotland the tree enjoyment of their 
religion and laws, with a pardon to ſuch as 
ſhould return to their duty; that this procla- 
mation had been rejected with contempt; but 
he deſired it might be publiſhed in the Scotch 
army, after which, he would be graciouſly 
pleaſed to hear their petitions. The lord 


Dumtermling returning with this anſwer, the 


O . 
Scotch general ordcred the proclamation to be 


publickly read in the army, which done, the 
king appointed ſix commiſſioners to treat with 


— 


the Scots. | 


In the conference held the 11th of June, Ther de- 


between the commiſſioners of both partics, the 
Scots deſired three things; viz. 

«-1, That the acts of the late aſſembly at 
«© Glaſgow, ſhould be ratified in the enſuing 
« parliament, 
« 2, That all matters eccleſiaſtical might 
be determined by the aſſemblies of the 
kirk, and matters civil by parliament. 
ce 3. That his majeſty's thips and forces by 


c land be recalled; that all perſons, ſhips, 


« and 


mands. 
Ruſhw. 
Nalſon. 
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The HISTORY 


1639. © and goods arreſted be reſtored ; and that 


NJ 


« all excommunicate perſons, incendiaries and 
© informers againſt the kingdom, who had 
<« cauſed theſe commotions for their own pri- 
vate ends, might be returned to ſuffer their 
« deſerved cenſure and puniſhment.” 

Upon this the king deſiring the Scots to 
give in writing the reaſons and grounds of 
their demands, the lord Lowdon, one of the 
Scottiſh deputies, ſaid, their deſires were on- 
ly to enjoy their religion and liberties, accord- 
ing to the eccleſiaſtical and civil laws of the 
kingdom, and that they would not inſiſt upon 
any point that was not ſo warranted; humbly 
oftering all civil and temporal obedience to 
his majeſty, which could be required or expect- 
ed of loyal ſubjects. The king replied, it this 
was all that was deſired, the peace would ſoon 
be concluded ; and, indeed, he granted 1m- 
mediately what the lord Lowdon demanded, 


* 


cc 


in the very ſame words, and on the {ame 


Ruſhw. 


Annals. 


Nalſon. 


terms. 

Then the Scottiſh deputies gave in writing 
the reaſons and grounds of their three de- 
mands, and added, it was alſo deſired that 
parliaments might be held at ſer times, once, 
at leaſt, in two or three years, by reaſon of 
his majeſty's abſence, which hindered his 
ſubjects in their complaints and grievances to 
have immediate acceſs to his majeſty. They 
took occaſion likewiſe to declare in this pa- 
per, that it had always been far from their 
thoughts to retuſe due obedience to their na- 
tive king, or to make an invaſion upon Eng- 
land. They faid, theſe were calumnies, the 


authors whereof they moſt humbly deſired 


might be made a publick example. 
was the 15th of June before the king re- 
turned his anſwer, which muſt have embar- 


raſſed him. He had filled all England with 


The king's 


anſwer. 


Ruſhw. 
Annals. 


complaints concerning the horrible rebellion 
of the Scots, and yet theſe ſame people whom 
he would have to be deemed rebels, deſired 
only to enjoy their religion and liberties. On 
the other hand, he had levied a great army, 
and prepared a fleet on pretence to defend 
England againſt the invaſion the Scots were 
meditating; but they ſolemnly declared, the 
never intended any ſuch thing. At laſt, he 
gave his anſwer to this effect. 

« 1. That he could nor ratify or approve 
« the acts of the general aflembly at Glaſ- 
cc gow. | | | 

„ 2, That notwithſtanding he was pleaſed 
6e to confirm and make good whatſoever his 
% commiſſioner had granted and promiſed in 
« his name. 

« 3. That according to the petitioners de- 
« fire, all matters eccleſiaſtical ſhould be de- 
« termined by the kirk, and matters civil by 
ce the parliament. 

« 4, That a free general aſſembly ſhould 
« be held at Edinburgh the 6th day of Au- 


„ ouft, and a parliament at the ſame place 


« the 20th of Augult next 2 
« 5. That upon the Scots diſarming and 
« disbanding their forces, diſſolving and diſ- 


cc 


charging all their pretended tables and con- 


of ENGLAND. 
ventions, and reſtoring to every one what- 1639. 
ſoever had been taken and detained from 
them ſince the late pretended general aſſem- 
bly, his majeſty would preſently after re- 
call his fleet, and retire his land-forces, and 
cauſe reſtiturion ro be made to all perſons 
of their ſhips and goods, detained and ar- 
« reſted ſince the aforeſaid aſſembly.” 
Upon this anſwer the ſeven following ar- 
ticles were at laſt agreed on, the 17th of June, 
wherein, however, there was no mention of 
the principal reaſons of the quarrel, becauſe 
theſe matters were to be examined by the ge- 
neral aſſembly and parliament of Scotland; fo, 
tho' theſe articles were called articles of pa- 
cihication, it could not but be a very coubttul 
peace, ſince there was nothing yet decided 


. 8 D 
concerning the grounds of the war. 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


cc 


Articles agreed upon. 


© 1. The forces of Scotland to be disband- Articles ot 
ed and diſſolved, within 48 hours after the peace. 
«« publication of his majeſty's declaration be- Nalſon. 
“ing agreed upon. | 
« 2, His majeſty's caſtles, forts, ammuni- 
tions of all ſorts, and royal honours to be 
delivered aſter the ſaid publication, ſo ſoon 
as his majeſty can ſend to receive them. 
« 3. His majeſty's ſhips to depart preſent- 
ly after the delivery of the caſtles, with the 
hrit fair wind, and in the mean time no in- 
« terruption of trade or fiſhing. 
« 4 His majeſty is graciouſly pleaſed to 
cauſe to be reſtored all perſons, goods and 
% 1hips, detained and arrcited ſince. the firſt 
% day of November laſt paſt. 
* 5. There ſhall be no meetings, treatings, 
conſultations, or convocations of his maje- 
« ſty's lieges, but ſuch as are warranted by 
« act of patiiament. - ©; 
« 6. All fortifications to deſiſt, and no far- 
ther working therein, and they to be re- 
mitred to his majeſty's pleaſure. 
4 7. To.reſtore to every one of his ma- 
jeſty's good ſubjects their liberties, lands, 
houſes, goods and means whatſoever, ta- 
ken or detained from them by whatſoever 
means ſince the aforeſaid time.” 
According to theſe articles, the Scots diſ- Ruſlw. 
banded their troops, but in {ach a manner, if Nalſon 
we may believe the king's friends, that the 
could eaſily reaſſemble them in caſe of neceſ- 
ſity. This ſeems to me very probable, ſince 
it is certain, the readineſs ſhewn by the two 
part ies to conclude a peace, was an occaſion 
of miſtruſt to both. 

As the general aſſembly and parliament The king 
were to meet in Auguſt, the king appointed nominates 


cc 


cc 
cc 


cc 
cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 
cc 
cc 


«c 


the ear] of Traquair to repreſent his perſon in the carl of 


quality of high-commiſſioner. This lord, who ba; gh 

was treaſurer of Scotland, was entirely devo- j;oh-com- 
ted to him, and it was with him that the Scot- miſſioner. 
tiſh biſhops and archbiſhop of Canterbury held, 

before the war, a ſtrict correſpondence, in or- 

der to accompliſh the king's deligns. The 

king gave him the following inſtructions, ſign- 


ed with his own hand. 


Inftru&ions 


Book XIX. 


1639. Inſtructions given to the carl of Traquair, lord 


FP 

Lord Tra- c 
quair's in- 
ſtructions. 
Nalſon. 

Ruſhw. © 
Annals. 


%% 


high-commiſſioner for Scotland. 
A T the firſt meeting of the aſſembly, be- 
fore it be brought in diſpute who fhall 


© preſide, you ſhall appoin: him who was mo- 
derator in the laſt aſſembly, to preſide in 


this till a new moderator be choſen. 

We allow that lay-elders ſhall be admit- 
ted members of this aſſembly; but in cate 
of the election of commiſſioners for presby- 
teries, the lay-elders have had voice, you 


ſhall declare againſt the informality thereof; 


as alſo againſt lay-elders having voice in 
fundamental points of religion. 

At the firſt opening of the aſſembly, you 
ſhall rive to make the aſſembly ſenſible of 
our goodneſs, that notwithſtanding all that 
is paſt, whereby we might have been juſtly 


moved not to hearken to their petitions, yet 


we have been eraciouſly pleaſed to grant a 
free general aſſembly; and for great and 
weighty conſiderations, have commanded the 
a chbiſhops and biſhops not to appear at this 
aſſembly. 


ou ſhall not make uſe of the aſſeſſors in 


publick, except you find you ſhall be able 
to carry their having vote in the aſſembly. 

© You ſhall labour to your utmoſt, that 
there be no queſtions made about the laſt 
aſſembly ; and in caſe it come to the worſt, 
whatever ſhall be done in ratification, or 
with relation to the former aſſembly, our 
will is, that you declare the ſame to be done 
as an act of this aſſembly, and that you con- 
ſent thereto only upon theſe terms, and no 


ways as having any relation to the former 


aſſembly. | 
© You ſhall by all means ſhun the diſpute 
about our power in aſſemblies; and it it 
ſhall be urged or offered to be diſputed, 
whether we have the negative voice, or the 
ſole power of indicting, and conſequently ot 


diſſolving, except you ſee clearly that you 


can carry the ſame in our favour, ſtop the 
diſpute ; and rather than it be decided againſt 


us, ſtop the courſe of the aſſembly until we 


be advertiſed, | 

For the better facilitating of cur other ſer- 
vices, and the more peaceable and plauſible 
progreſs in all buſineſſes recommended to 
you, we allow you at any time you ſhall find 
moſt convenient, after the opening of the 
aſſembly, to declare, that notwithitanding 
our own inclination, or any other conſidera- 
tions, we are contented, for our people's tall 
ſatisfaction, to remit epiſcopacy, and the 
eſtate of biſhops to the freedom of the aſ- 
ſembly; but ſo, as no reſpect be had to 
the determination of the point in the lait 
aſſembly. | 

© But in giving way to the aboliſhing of 


epiſcopacy, be careful that it be done with- 
out the appearing of any warrant from the 


biſhops; and if any offer to appear for 
them, you are to enquire for their warrant, 
and carry the diſpute fo, as the concluſion 
ſeem not to be made in prejudice of epiſ- 
copacy as unlawful, but only in ſatisfaction 


Vor, II. 


c 
c 
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The Reign of CHARLES I. 


to the people for ſettling the preſent diſor- 
ders, and ſuch other reaſons of ttate ; but 
herein you muſt be careful that our inten- 
tions appear not to any. 

Lou ſhall labour, that miniſters depoſed 
by the laſt aſſembly, or commiſſions flowing 
from them, for no other cauſe but the ſub- 
ſcribing the petition or declinator againſt 
the laſt aſſembly, be upon their ſubmiſſon to 
the determination of this aſiembly, reponed 
in their own places; and ſuch other mini- 
ſters as are depoſed tor no other faults, that 
they be tried of new; and if that cannot 
be, firive that commiſſions may be directed 
from this aſſembly, for trying and cenſoring 
them, according to the nature of their 
proceſs. e 

© Thar immediately 
this aſſembly, you indiet another at ſome 
convenient time, as near the expiring of the 
year as you can, and if you find that Aber- 
deen be not a place agreeable, let Glaſgow 
be the place; and if that cannot give con- 
rent, let it be elſewnerc. 

Ihe general aſſembly is not to meddle 
with any thing that is civil, or which for- 
merly hath been ettabliſhed by act of par- 
liament, but upon his majelty's ſpecial com- 
mand or warrant. | | | 
* We will not allow of any commiſſioner 
from the aflembly, nor no ſuch act as may 
give ground for the continuing of the tables 
or conventicles. | 

In caſe epiſcopacy be aboliſhed at this 
aſſembly, you are to labour that we may 
have the power of chuſing of ſo many mini- 
ſters, as may repreſent the 14 biſhops in 
parliament; or if that cannot be, that 14 
others whom we ſhall preſent be agreed to, 
with a power to chuſe the lords of the arti- 
cles for rhe nobility for this time, until the 
bulineſs be farther conſidered upon. 

We allow that epiſcopacy be aboliſhed, 
for the reaſons contained ia the articles; 
and the covenant 1580, for ſatisfaction of 
our people be ſubſcribed, provided it be fo 
conceived, that thereby our ſubjects be not 
forced to abjure epiſcopacy, as a point of 
Popery, or contrary to God's law, or the 
Proteſtant religion; but if they require it 
to be abjured, as contrary to the conitituti- 
on of the church of Scotland, you are to 
give way to it rather than to make a 
breach. | | 

« After all aſſembly-buſineſs is ended, and 
Immediately betore prayers, you thall in the 
faireſt way that you can, pioteſt, that in 
reſpect or his majetty's reſclution of not 
coming in perſon, and thar his inttractions 
to yon were upon ſhort advertiſement, 


whereupon many things may have occurred, 


wherein you have not had his majeſty's 
pleaſure; and for ſuch other rcaions as oc- 
caſion may furuiſh, you are to proteſt, that 
in caſe any thing hath efcaped you, or hath 
been condeſcended upon in this preſent aſ- 
ſembly, prejudicial to his majeſty's ſervice, 
that his majeſty may be heard for re- 

6 A © dreis 


upon the concluſion of 
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The HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


1639, * dreſs thereof in his own time and place *. 


At Berwick the 27th of July, 1639. 


Farther inſtructions to the earl of Traquair. 


Right truſty, 

WE have hitherto commanded Hamilton 
to anſwer ſeveral of your letters, bur 

that of the 16th of Auguſt being of more 

weight than any of your former, we have 

thought fit to anſwer it ourſelf. 

© And whereas you ſay, that nothing will 

fatisfy them, except in terminis, the laſt 


aſſembly be named and ratified, or that way 


iven to the diſcharging of epiſcopacy, 
jured in that church, as contrary to the 
confeſſion of faith 1580, and the conſtitu- 
tions of the ſame, you being yet in ſome 
hope that the word abjured 

changed, and that in drawing up the words 
of the a&, it be only condemned as contra- 


be 
as a 


ry to the conſtitution of the church: We in 


this point leave you to your inſtructions, 
they being full, if you conſider what we 
have ſaid concerning 14 and ſub- 
{cribing the confeſſion of faith 1580, we 


thinking it fit to declare hereupon unto you, 


that let their madneſs be what it will, far- 
ther than we have declared in our inſtructi- 
ons, in theſe points we will not go. 

For the ſervice-book, and book of ca- 
nons, tho' we have been and are content 
they be diſcharged, yet we will never give 


our voice nor aſſent that they be condemn- 
ed, as containing divers heads of Popery and 


ſuperſtition; in like manner, tho we have 
been and are content that the high-commiſ- 
ſion be diſcharged, yet we will never acknow- 
ledge that it is without law, or deſtructive 
to the civil and eccleſiaſtical judicatories of 
that our kingdom: Nor that the five arti- 
cles of Perth, tho? diſcharged with our ap- 
probation, be condemned, as contrary to 
the aforeſaid confeſſion. As concerning the 
late aſſemblies, we cannot give our conſent 
to have them declared null, ſince they were 
ſo notoriouſly our father (of happy memo- 
ry) his acts; it ſeeming ſtrange that we 
having condeſcended to the taking away of 
theſe things that they complained of, which 
were done in thoſe aſſemblies, they will not 
be content therewith, without laying an 
aſperſion on our father's actions. Where- 
fore if the aſſembly will, in deſpite of your 
endeavour, conclude contrary to this, you 
are to proteſt againſt their proceedings in 
theſe points, and be ſure not to ratify them 
in parliament. g 

Concerning the yearly indiction of gene- 
ral aſſemblies, and the confeſſion of faith, we 
commanded Hamilton, in his of the 16th, 


to anſwer that point to this effect, that we 


think it infinitely to our prejudice that we 
ſhou!d conſent to tic ourſelf for the keeping 
yearly of their aſſemblies, not needing to 
repeat the reaſons, they being well enough 


Hence it us plain, the king had a mind to reſerve a means to diſpyow his commiſſioner, Rapin. 


may be got 
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known to you; ſeeing at Berwick it was 1629. 
conceived upon debate of that point, that Cy 


your having power to indict a new one with- 
in the year, would fave that diſpute, which 
you are by all means to eſchew. But if 
this will not give ſatisfaction, you are by no 
means to give your aſſent to any ſuch act, 
nor to ratify the ſame in parliament. _. 
The article in your inſtructions, which is 
only that the covenant 15 80, ſhall be ſub- 
ſcribed, you muſt have an eſpecial care of, 
and how you proceed therein ; that the bond 
be the ſame which was in our father's time, 
mutatis mutandis ; and that you give your 
aſſent no other ways to the interpretations 
thereof, © than may ſtand with our future in- 


ce tentions well known to you; nor is the ſame 
* otherwiſe to be ratified in parliament. 
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© Thus you have our pleaſure fully ſignified 
in every particular of your letter ; which you 
will find no ways contrary to our reſolution 
taken at Berwick, and our inſtructions given 
to you there. But if the madneſs of our 


ſubje&s be ſuch, that they will not reſt ſa- 


tisfied with what we have given you power 
and authority to condeſcend to, which not- 
withſtanding all their inſolencies we ſhall 
allow you to make good to them, we take 
God to witneſs, that what miſery ſoever 
ſhall fall to that country hereafter, it is no 
fault of ours, but their own procurement. 
And herenpon we do command you, that it 
you cannot compoſe this Cele according 


to our inſtructions, and what we have now 


written, that you prorogue the parliament 
till the next ſpring ; and that you think up- 
on ſome courſe how you may make pub- 
lickly known to all our ſubjects, what we 
had given you power to condeſcend to. And 
becauſe it is not improbable, that this way 
may produce a preſent rupture, you are to 
warn and aſſiſt Ruthven for the defence of 
the caſtle of Edinburgh ; and to take in ge- 
neral the like care of all our houſes and torts 
in that kingdom; and likewiſe to advertiſe 
all ſuch who are affected to our ſervice, that 


timouſly they may ſecure themſelves ; and 


ſo we bid you heartily farewell.” 
It is plain from theſe inſtructions, that 


Charles had ſome private intentions, but which 
were known to the carl of Traquair. The fol- 
lowing letter may help to diſcover part of 
theſe intentions, at leaſt, with reſpe& to the 
biſhops. | 


His majeſty's letter to the archbiſhop of St. 


Andrews. 


Right truſty, and well-beloved counſellor, and 


c 
c 


c 


reverend father in God, we greet you well. 


V 


© deration of the contents thereof, we have 


4 


thought fit ourſclf to return this anſwer to 


© you 


OUR letter, and the reſt of the biſhops Rush. 
(ſent by the elect of Cathneſs) to my Nalſon. 
lord of Canterbury, hath been by him com- Annals: 

municated to us: And aſter ſerious conſi- 


BOOK XIX. 


1639. you for direction according to our promiſe, 
A © which you are to communicate to the reſt of 


c 


c 
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your brethren. 


We do in part approve of what you have 


adviſed, concerning the prorogating of the 
aſſembly and parliament, and muſt acknow- 
ledge it to be grounded upon reaſon enough, 
were reaſon only to be thought on in this 
buſineſs; but conſidering the preſent ſtate 
of our aMairs, and what we have promiſed 
in the articles of pacification, we may not 
(as we conceive) without great prejudice to 
ourſelf and ſervice, condeſcend thereunto; 
wherefore we are reſolved (rather neceſſita- 


ted) to hold the aſſembly and parliament: 


at = time and place appointed; and, for 
that“ end, we have nominated the earl of 
Traquair our commiſſioner, to whom we 


have given inſtructions, not only how to 


carry himſelf at the ſame, but a charge alſo 


to have a ſpecial care of your lordſhips, and 


thoſe of the inferior clergy, who have ſuffer- 
ed for their duty to God, and obedience to 
our commands. And we do hereby aflure 
you, that it ſhall be ſtill one of our chiefeſt 
ſtudies, how to rectify and eſtabliſh the go- 
vernment of that church aright, and to re- 
pair your loſſes, which we deſire you to be 
moſt confident of. 


As for your meeting to treat of the affairs 
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of the church, we do not ſee, at this time 
how that can be done ; for within our king- 
dom of Scotland, we cannot promiſe you a 
place of ſafety ; and in any other of our do- 
minions we cannot hold it convenient, all 
things conſidered ; wherefore, we conceive, 
that the beſt way would be for your lord- 
ſhips to give in, by way of proteſtation or 
remonſtrance, your exceptions againſt this 
aſſembly and parliament to our commiſſion- 
er, which may be ſent by any mean man, 
ſo he be truſty, and deliver it at his enter- 
ing into the church ; but we would not have 
ir to be either read or argued in this meet- 
ing, where gen, Log partiality is to be 
expected, but to be repreſented to us by 
him; which we promiſe to take ſo into con- 
ſideration, as becometh a prince ſenſible of 


his own intereſt and honour, joined with the 


equity of your deſires; and you may reſt ſe- 
cure, that tho' perhaps we may give way 
for the preſent, to that which will be pre- 
judicial both to the church and our own go- 


vernment, yet we ſhall not leave thinking 


in time how to remedy both. | 
We muſt likewiſe intimate unto you, 
that we are ſo far from conceiving it expe- 
dient for you, or any of my lords of the 
clergy to be preſent at this meeting, as we 
do abſolutely diſcharge your going thither; 
and, for your abſence, this ſhall be to you, 
and every of you, a ſufficient warrant: In 
the interim, your beſt courſe will be to re- 
main in our kingdom of England, till ſuch 
time as you receive our farther order, where 
we ſhall provide for you ſubſiſtence; tho 
not in that meaſure as we could wiſh, yer in 
ſuch a way as you ſhall not þe in want. 
Thus you have our pleaſure briefly ſigni- 
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© fied unto you, which we doubt not but you 1639. 
© will take in good part: You cannot but. 


© know, that what we do in this we are neceſ- 
* ſitated to; ſo we bid you farewell. 
Whitehall, Aug. 6, 1639. CK 


I have already obſerved, that the late peace Ihe late 
between the king and his ſubjeQs of Scotland, peace very 
did not properly conſiſt in the ſeven articles of uncertain. 


pacification, ſince there was no mention there 
of the true ground of the quarrel, but only of 
what paſſed after the breach. Indeed, both 
parties agreed to lay down their arms; but 
the peace could not be ſaid to be concluded, 
ſo long as the morives of rupture ſtill ſubſiſted. 


If the demands of the Scots, and the king's Clarendon. 


anſwer be conſidered, ſuch ambiguity on both 
ſides will appear, that the peace muſt have 
been deemed very doubtful. 'The Scots redu- 
ced their demands to this, © That they might 
« enjoy their religion and liberties, accordin 

« ro the eccleſiaſtical and civil laws of the 
ce Kingdom, offering, in return, all obedience 
ce to his majeſty, which could be required or 
cc expected of loyal ſubjects.” The king 
granted this their deſire in the ſame words, and 
on the ſame conditions. But there was a pal- 
pable ambiguity as well in the demand, as in 
the anſwer. 'The Scots underſtood by the 
laws of the kingdom, thoſe that were in force 
before king James's acceſſion to England, and 


all the innovations by them complained of; 


but the king meant ſuch as were enacted ſince 


that time. The condition was no leſs equivo- 


cal, for the obedience promiſed by the Scots, 
related to the obſervance of the antient laws, 


but that expected by the king, was founded 


upon the late laws. Both partics muſt have 
perceived the equivocation in what was to be 
the foundation of the peace, ſince neither of 
the parties could be ignorant of the occaſion of 
the breach. Bur, however, both ſides feigned not 
to perceive it, in order to be freedfrom their em- 
barraſſment in taking arms. The Scots had flat- 
tered themſelves, that conſidering the diſcon- 
tents which reigned in England, the king 
would not be able to raiſe an army to reduce 
them to obedience; but contrary to their ex- 
pectation, they ſaw him near their borders, 


at the head of 20, ooo men, whilſt they had not 


above 12,000, without reckoning his fleet, 
which interrupted their trade. It was, there- 
fore, their intereſt, by all means to endeavour 
to avoid a deciſion of the quarrel by arms. 
The loſs of a battle would have certainly 
reduced them to ſlavery. Beſides, their friends 
in England, diſſuaded them from running 
any riſque, and made them hope, they 


ſhould, very ſoon, put it out of the king's 


power to hurt them. For theſe reaſons, they 
were contented with the general demand of 
their religion and libertics, in order to gain 
time, knowing, that when matters came to 
be diſcuſſed, they ſhould find means to include 
all their pretenſions in this general demand. 
The king, on his ſide, was no leſs embarraſſed. 
Tho' he had an army ſuperior in number of 
troops, he was apprehenſive of treacheries, or, 


at leait, that his Engliſh ſubjeëts would not 


chearfully venture their lives for his ſake; fo 
| that. 
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that the loſs of a battle would not only have 
A occaſioned the loſs of Scotland, but even pur 
his affairs in England in a very ill ſituat ion. 
Therefore, tho' he could not poſſibly be igno- 
rant of what the Scots meant by their religi- 
on and laws, finding they did not explain 
themſelves more clearly, he took them at their 
word, in a belief, that at a more convenient 
ſeaſon, ic would be in his power to give theſe 
terms the ſenſe that to him ſeemed moſt natu- 
ral. It may, therefore, be affirmed, that 
this peace, which yet decided nothing, was 
concluded upon very uncertain foundations, 
and that both parties, when they laid down, 
were in much the ſame ſtate as when they 
took up their arms. But it was ealy to fore- 
ſee, a time would come, when it would be ne- 
ceſſary to explain what hitherto remained in 
„ :-* 

The biſhops failed not, according to the 
king's advice, to preſent a declinator or pro- 
teſtation to the high-commiſſioner, who receiv- 
Ing it publickly as he was going into the church, 
was contented with ſending it to the king, 
without communicating it to the aſſembly, 

The king was deſirous to have ſuch a paper 
in his hands, that he might uſe it upon occaſi- 
on, or at a more proper time. 

In this general aſſembly held, at Edinburgh, 
by the king's order, the high-commiſſioner 


The bi- 
ſnops de- 
clinator. 
Aug. 10, 
11. 
Nalſon. 
Ruſhw. 


Acts of the 
general aſ- 
ſembly 
Auguſt. | 
Nalſon. of the former aſſembly at Glaſgow. Never- 
| theleſs, there paſſed ſeveral acts very diſagree- 
able to the king, to which, however, the high- 
commiſſioner gave his conſent. 


Ruſnw. _< The firft contained the cauſes of the evits 


© that had lately happened in the kirk of Scot- 


land.' Theſe cauſes, being ſix in number, 
« were in ſubſtance: © 1. The preſſing of the 
ſervice-book, the books of canons, and ot 


© commiſſion. 2. The five articles of Perth. 
3. The changing the government of the Kirk 
into epiſcopal government. 4. The civil 
places conferred on kirxmen. 5. The keep- 
© ing and authoriſing the aſſemblics in 1606, 
© 1608, 1610, 1616, 1617, 1618. 
© want of lawful and irce general aflembles.” 
Ic was, therefore, ordained by this act, that 
all theſe things ſhould be aboliſhed, and the 
kirk reſtored to its former ſtate. To this act 
the high-commiſſioner conſented verbally, and 


promiſed to have it ratified in the enſuing 


parliament. Another act alſo paſſed for the 
© better kceping the Lord's day.” 
Alter which, followed a ſupplication of the 
general aſſembly to the commiſſioner, deliring 
that a book called, The large declaration; 


Nalſon. 


and written by Dr. Balcanquel, dean of Dur- 


ham, a Scotchman, againſt his countrymen, 
might be called in. To this rhe commiſſioner 
gave no other anſwer, bur that he would im- 
part the ſame to his majelly, | 
Then was preſented to the high-commiſſion- 
er another ſupplicat ion from the aſſembly, an 
the lords of the privy-council, wherein they 
petitioned, that it might be enjoined, by act 
of council, that the conſeſſion and covenant 


ſhould be ſubſcribed by all his majeſty's ſub- 


R uſhw. 
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a peticion to the King, to pray him to canſc 
theſe acts to be ratified by the pailiament ; 


had ſufficient intereſt to hinder any mention 


conſecration and ordination, and the hiah- 


6. The 
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jects in Scotland, of what rank and quality ſo- 1639. 
ever. The high-commiſſioner anſwered, by - 


advice of the coun eil, that he thought him- 
ſelf bound ia con ience to approve of the cove- 
nant, and as carl of Traquair, would ſubſcribe 
it as heartily as any ſubject in the kingdom; 
but as the king's commiſſioner he could not do 
ic, unleſs a clauſe was added, thar this cove- 
nant was the fame with that ſubſcribed by 
king James VI, in the years 1589, 1581, 
and 1590. Whereupon the aſſembly made a 
new act, enjoining all the members of the 
kirk to ſign the covenant, with this claufe 
prefixed to the names of the ſubſcribers: 

« We ſubſeribe this covenant according to puſhy, 
rhe explanation it hath received from the 
general aflembly, that is, as dechring the 
five articles of Perth, the government ot 
the kick by biſhops, and the beſtowing ot 


cc 
60 
cc 


cc 


civil places on kirkmen, to be unlawſal 


c wichin this kirk.” 


After that, the aſſembly reſolved to preſent 1 
4 > 19 » 


"Thar done, they appointed the lait Tuelday 


in July, 1640, for holding another general 
aſſembly at Aberdeen, without contalring the 


high-commiſſioner. 
The acts paſſed in this aſſembly, plainly A remark 


ſhew what rhe Scots meant by their religion, upon theſc 


acts. 


viz. that profeſſed in 1580. The aſſembly Nal ton. 


had allo determined, contrary to the king's, 
pretenſions, that epiſcopacy was aboliſhed by 
the confeſſion of faith of the year 15 80, tho? 


the biſhops were not fo much as mentioned. 


Whereas, the king pretended, the religion of 

the kingdom was that which was actually pro- 

tefled ſince the year 1606, and ſince eftabliſh- 

ed by ſeveral acts of parliament, and general 
aſſemblies. On the contrary, the atlembly 

of Edinburgh declared, that the aſſemblies 

held from 1606, to 1618, were void, and-_ | 
thereby annulled the acts ol - parliament by Raſſivs 
which they were confirmed and ratitied. As 

to the covenant, the ſame aſembly, in pre- 


. tending to admit ot the clauſe annexcd by the 


earl of Traquair, had rendered it of no effect, 

by an additional-exvlication. The earl was 
much blamed for not ſtoutly oppoſing this 
interpretation; nay, when he came to give 

the king an account of his commiſſion, a 
Scotch biſhop accuſed him of treaſon, and of- Annals. 
ered to ſuffer as a traitor, ii he did not make 
god his accuſation. 

By what had paſſed in the aflembly, the king, RY 
ſay plainly what he was to expect from the 1 
parliament, which met preſently aſter the ſe- gf Scot- 
peration of the aſſembly. Before the ratitica- land. 
tion of the aCts of the aſſembly was propoſed, 
they preſented to the high-commiſſioner ſome 
acts, which ſhewed they were no leſs bent to 
maintain the privileges of the people, and 
gnard againſt the artifices by which the court 
had for 40 years cauſed the pailiament to 
paſs what they pleaſcd. I have mentioned 
elſewhere the manner dt chuitng the lords of 
the articles in the parliament of Scotland, bur 
it is neceſſary to explain it a little more fully, 
for the better underſtanding how advaniage- 


OUS 


BOOK XIX. 


1639. ous to the king this method was grown. 
Wa Ever ſince the reign of David Bruce, that is, 


Ruſhw. 


for about 300 years, it had been cuſto- 
mary in Scotland, that when the parliament 
met, there were elected a certain number of 
noblemen, biſhops, barons, and burgeſſes, who 
were called lords of the articles. The buſineſs 


of this ſclect committee was to examine and 
prepare the bills which were to be moved in 


parliament ; and as they had power to reject 
ſuch as they did not judge neceflary or conve- 
nient, it ſeldom happened, that thoſe they ad- 
mitted were ever thrown out. "The manner of 
election, ſettled at a time when the inconve- 
niencies could not be foreſeen, was thus: The 
body of the nobility nominated eight biſhops, 
theſe biſhops named eight lords, the 16 elect 
biſhops and lords choſe eight barons, theſe 
24 elected eight burgeſſes. This cuſtom 
ſubſiſted without many inconveniencies, till 
James VI. attempted to reſtore epiſcopacy. 
That prince, as we have ſeen, began with re- 
ſtoring the biſhops and lay-abbots, to their 
{cats in parliament ; and thereby had the votes 
of all the repreſentatives of the church at his 
command. So the nobllity, in chuſing eight 
biſhops, could name none but what were de- 
voted to the king, from whom they received 
their benefices. Theſe eight biſhops made it 


their chiet care to name eight lords, on whom 


the king could depend. - "Theſe 16 never fail- 


ed to chuſe eight barons of the ſame party, 
and conſequently, the eight burgeſſes elected, 
by the twenty-four, were likewiſe friends of 
the court. By this means, the king obrained 
of the parliament the fore-menrion'd acts, to 
reſtore epiſcopal government in the kirk, not- 


withſtanding all the endeavours of the general 


aſſemblies. This gave occaſion alſo to the 
complaint publickly diſperſed in writing, that 
Charles I, in his journey to Scotland, had uſcd 
unlawtul methods to obtain the two acts con- 
cerning religion, of which I have ſpoken. It is 
ſaid, that among the eight lords then choſen 
by the biſhops, there were three ſuſpected of 
Popery. | 


As ſince that time the face of affairs had been 


much changed iu Scotland, and the king had 


no longer any power there, the parliament, 


which met by his majeſty's order at Edinburgh, 


in the Year 1639, reſolved to prevent the in- 


conveniencies flowing from the election of the 
lords of the articles. To that purpoſe they 
preſented to the high-commiſſioner an act, de- 
claring null and void whatever ſhould be done 
in parliament, before the antient way of elect- 
ing the lords of the articles ſhould be altered. 
This act was founded not only upon the fore- 
mentioned inconveniencies, but chiefly upon 
the parliament's diſpoſition to aboliſh entirely 
the order of biſhops, from whence followed an 
abſolute neceſſity to alter the manner of chuting 


Whitelock the lords of the articles. Beſides, in all appea- 


rance, the parliament was willing to obviate 
thereby the king's demand, that 14 mini- 
ſcers or lay-abbors of his chuting might ſup- 
ply the place of the bithops. : 
Beſides this act, which was very material 


at this juncture, the parliament preſented alſo 
Vol. II. | 
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ſeveral others, all tending to leſſen the king's 


prerogative. 

« 2. By the ſecond it was enacted, that the 
* coin ſhould not be meddled with, but by 
« advice of parliament. 

« 3. By the third, that no ſtranger ſhould 
ebe entruſted with the keeping of any caſtles, 
* nor other perſon put in them, bur by advice 
« of the eftates.” This was becauſe the king 
had lately made two Engliſhmen governors of 
the caſtles of Edinburgh and Dunbarton. 

«© 4 That no patent of honour be granted 
to any ſtranger, but ſuch as have a compe- 
«* tency of land-rent in Scotland. 

© 5. That no commiſſion of juſticiary or 
* lteutenancy may be granted bur for a limi- 
« ted time. | 
6c 6. They proteſted againſt the precedency of 
the lord-treaſurer, and lord privy-ſeal, be- 
cauſe, as they alledged, the ſame was not 
warranted by a poſitive law.” | 
There were others of the ſame nature, all 
prejudicial to the king, but which it is need- 
leſs to inſert. It may well be thought, the 
high commiſſioner did not believe himſelf ſuf- 
ficiently authoriſed to give his conſent to all 


cc. 


cc 
cc 


theſe acts, without informing his majeſty. 


The king ſeeing what courſe his affairs The king 
prorogues 


were taking in the parliament of Scotland, 


plainly perceived by theſe firſt proceedings, © 
that his commiſſioner would be little able to Ruſnw. 


follow his inſtructions, and therefore, ordered 
him by letter only, to prorogue the parlia- 
ment till the 2d of June the next year 1640, 
and if he met with oppoſition, to declare that 
the members who ſhould continue to aſſemble, 


were guilty of high-treaſon. This order being 


ſignified to the parliament, met not with that 
compliance, the king, perhaps, had expected. 
They broke up, however, but in ſuch a man- 
ner as was no leſs diſagreeable to the king, 
than if they had continued their ſeſſion. Be- 
fore they parted, they made a declaration, im- 
porting that the earl of Traquair had not 


power to prorogue the parliament upon the 
king's letter, without the conſent of the par- 


liament itſelf. That this order was owing to 
miſinformations, the parliament not having 
given the king any offence, or cauſe of com- 
plaint. That, hitherto, the parliaments were 
never prorogued without their own conſent, 
and, conſequently, this prorogation was con- 
trary to the uſage of the kingdom. They 
complained moreover, that the earl of Tra- 
quair and the council had ſeveral ways viola- 
ted the privileges of parliament, during this 
preſent ſeſſion. In a word, they declared, that 
tho' they might lawfully remain aſſembled, 
notwithſtanding the prorogation, they were 
willing to break up, in order to give the king 
a proof of their obedience ; but, however, 
thought proper to leave a committee of fome 
of each eſtate, to preſent a remonſtrance to 
his majeſty, and attend his gracious anſwer, 
and to aſſure the king on all occaſions of the 
parliament's ſincere intention to pay him aj 
due obedience. The declaration concluded 
with a proteſtation, that if any outrages or 
inſolencics ſhould be committed, they could 
| 6 B not 
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1639. not be imputed to them, ſince they were con- 
Wyo trained to uſe the propereſt means to ſecure 
the kirk and ſtate from the impending miſery 
and confuſion. 
According to the power given them by the 
refuſes au- parliament, the committee ſent the earl of 
dience to Dunfermling and the lord Lowdon to preſent 


ks of a remonſtrance to his majeſty ; but the King 
the com- refuſed ro give theſe deputies audience, as 
mittee. coming without warrant trom the high-com- 


Ruſhw. miſſioner, and without communicating to him 
the occaſion of their journey. After their de- 
parture, the king ſent for the earl of Traquair, 
and ordered him to report to the council what 

had paſicd in Scotland ſince the pacification. 

The coun It was upon this lord's report, and without 


lun hearing what the Scots had to (ay in their de- 


ſolves up- fence, that the council of England unanimouſly 


a war with declared, it was abſolutely neceffary to reduce 
Scotland. the Scots to their duty by force of arms. In 
Rullw. the interim, as this reſolution ſeemed a little 
too haſty, ſince it was not yet known what the 

Scots might plead in their vindication, the 

king, perceiving how prejudicial this precipi- 

tation might be tc him, gave the committee 

of Edinburgh leave to ſend their deputies. 

But this was more for decency, than to ſee 
whether there would be any reaſon to alter 

the reſolution already taken, the king not 


being ignorant of what could be ſaid on this 


occation. 
1640. Purſuant to the king's permiſſion, four de- 
Other de- puties came preſently after, viz. the car] of 
putics Dunfermling, the lord Lowdon, Sir William 
a= bog duglaſs, and Mr. Robert Berkley, and pre- 
Ruſhy, ſented to him two petitions. The firſt was 
from the late general aſſembly held at Edin- 
burgh, who, after thanking him for being 
pleaſed to conſent that eccleſiaſtical affairs ſhould 


be determined in the afſembly of the kirk, 


prayed him to ratify their conſtitutions by the 
parliament. By the other perition, the four 

_ deputies deſired to be heard before ſome ot 

the counſellors of both kingdoms, and that 

the earl of Traquair's report to the council of 
England might be given them in writing un- 

der his hand. The king thought nor proper 

to grant either of theſe articles. However, 

he appointed a committee of the council to 

hear them, to which the deputies would not 

agree, ſaying, they were ſent to his majeſty 

co juſtify the proceedings of the parliament of 
Scotland, and not to the council of England, 

who had no juriſdiction over the Scots. Jo 

remove this objeEtion, the king was pleaſed to 

hear them him{elt, in the preſence of the com- 

mittee he had appointed. 'The lord Lowdon 

The king made a long ſpeech in vindication of their 
uſesartifice tranſactions in Scotland ; tor that was the ſole 


41 


to have 0C- motive of the deputation. Bur the king feign- 
caſion to go; : | 


to war : ante». 
wich Scot- Poſe they were come to treat with him of an 
land. agreement, objected to them, chat their pow- 


Ruſhw. ers were inſufficient, ſince they could neither 
offer nor accept any terms. A few days after, 
the council of England declared, that the Scotch 
deputies had power only to juſtity rhe pro- 
ceedings of their country- men. And, indeed, 
they had been ſent only for that purpoſe, and 
not to treat with the king. 


ing to belicve, and being very willing to ſap- 


* ſovcrelon. 


The HISTORY ff ENGLAND. 


It was reſolved, as I faid, in the council of 1640. 
England, to reduce the Scots to obedience by r. 
force. It is neceſſary, therefore, to ſhew upon 
what this reſolution was founded. Tho' the 
king was by no means pleaſed with the acts of : 
the general aſſembly of Edinburgh, he had no | g 
reaſon, however, to complain, ſince they were | 
approved by his high-commiſſioner, authoriſed 
for that purpoſe by a commiſſion under the 
great- ſeal. Wheretore, being deſirous to hin- 
der theſe acts from being ratified by the par- 
liament, he thought it more proper to ground 
the breach occaſioned by the prorogation of the 
parliament of Scotland, upon the proceedings 
of the parliament than upon thoſe of the aſ- 
ſembly. He complained therefore, 

© 1. That under pretence of his having pro- Reaſons 
© miſed a free parliament, they had carried alledged 
that freedom fo far as to imagine, that it 3 
was not to be limited with their own con- breaking 
ditions, ſubſcribed by the lord Lowdon, with Scot- 
which were to enjoy their religion and liber- land. 
ties, according to the eccleſiaſtical and civil Rb: 
laws of their kingdom; for it was evident 
that the parliament had far exceeded the 
© bonnds eſtabliſhed by the laws. 
< 2, If they object, that they aſſume this 
liberty by our allowing of the covenant, and F 
commanding our former high-commiſſioner H 
the lord marqueſs of Hamilton, and other 
our ſubjects to ſubſcribe it; the anſwer is 
very ready, that there is a great difference 
between the covenant and band ſubſcribed by 
our commandment, and their band; for that 
covenant and band was made by our late 
father, king James, of bleſſed memory, an- 
no 1580, and obligeth thoſe that ſwear to it, E 
that they ſhould mutually aſſiſt one another, F 
© as they thould be commanded by the king, 
or any authoriſed by him. But this new 
band was made without our conſent, and by 
it they ſwear, mutually, to aſſiſt one another, 
not excepting the king. Neither can the 
earl of Traquair's ſubſcription or allowance 
of the covenant be any warrant for their re- 
bellious courſes, ſeeing they did humbly ſup- 
© plicate, © that they might be allowed and 
warranted to ſubſcribe it;” which clearly 
* evinces, that what they did before, and of 
themſclves, without warrant of authority, 
was neither laudable nor warrantable. Be- 
tides, it appears by what is prefixt to the 
carl of Traquair's ſubſcription, that by the 
covenant he meant the ſame with that of 
61580: | 855 | 
© 3. Since the parliament, they have, with- 
out any authority or commiſſion from us, 
taken upon them to levy and raiſe forces in 
© ſeveral parts of the kingdom; and have aſ- 
ſigned them a rendezvous, and a day to be 
in a readineſs to march. | 
4. They have made proviſions of great 
quantitics of artillery, munition and arms, 
from forcign parts, which they have ready 
in magaziuc to make'uſc of againſt us, their 


La) 
4 


* 5. They have of themſelves laid taxes and 
© Impolitions of ten marks in every hundred 
upon all and every our ſubjects, according to 

their 


W 
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1640. their ſeveral revenues; and this they have ex- 
acted with the greateſt rigour and tyranny 
that can be imagined. | 

* 6. They have cauſed to be framed and 
publiſhed, ſundry falſe, ſeditious and ſcan- 
* dalous papers and pamphlets; and amongſt 


© others, one entitled, «© An information from 


cc theeſtates of the kingdom of Scotland, to the 
« kingdom of England, &c.” which we have cau- 
ſed to be burnt by the hand of the hangman. 

© 7. They have retuſed the lord Eſtrick, 
* governor of our caftle at Edinburgh, tim- 
© ber, and other materials neceſſary * repa- 
© ration of the works lately fallen down there, 
* notwithſtanding our expreſs commandment 
© by our letters to them, upon their allegiance 
* to furniſh them. 

© 8 They have committed ſundry outrages 
and violences upon the perſons of ſome of 


* the garriſon at Edinburgh, that came out of 


* the caſtle to buy victuals. 


© 9. They have begun to raiſe works and 


© fortifications againſt the ſaid caſtle, thereby 


to block up that our royal fort, and to ren- 


der it unuſeful. And they have fortified ſun- 
* dry other places in that our kingdom, and 
particularly, Inſgarvy, where they have 
© mounted divers pieces of ordnance, 

© 10. They have lately impriſoned the lord 
of Southesk, and ſundry others of quality, 
* for not adhering to them, and for their fi- 
delity to us. | 

© 11, The magiſtrates of Edinburgh have 
upon ſundry occaſions refuſed to yield us due 
© obedience, alledging, © That they have 
« delivered up the power of governing the 
« town into the hands of the committee of the 
« pretended tables,” by which they have not 
only voluntarily diſabled themſelves to ſerve 
© us, but have incurred the guilt of high- 
treaſon, by conferring upon any that power 
of government which they derive and hold 
* from us alone.” | | 

Of theſe eleven articles, nine were inconſi- 


c 


7 


derable. As after the prorogation of the par- 


liament, the Scots had great reaſon to fear the 
king intended to renew the war, the precau- 
tions they took for their defence, could not be 
deemed a juft cauſe of invading them, tho? 


their fears had been vain, at leaſt, all theſe - 


proceedings could have been caſily repaired by 
the concluſion of a good peace. But the moit 
material article, on which the king chiefly in- 
ſiſted was, | | 

© 12. A letter communicated to him by the 


a... 


tercepted by his lordſhip. It was written 
to the king of France by the chief of the 
male- contents to deſire his aſſiſtance. The 
letter follows, with this endorſement, © Au 
© Roy,” which, as his majeſty obſerved, is 
always underſtood from thoſc ſubjects only 
to their natural prince. 


* 


* 


A 


The Scots _ | 
tiſu male- 81 R. 


contents v2 R majeſty being the refuge and 
letter to «« ſanctuary of afflicted princes and ſtates, 
_ king of ve have found it neceſſary to ſend this gen- 
3 « tleman, Mr. Colvil, to repreſent unto your 
Nalſon. 


earl of Traquair, and which had been in- 
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e majeſty the candour and ingenuity, as well 1640. 
« of our actions and proceedings, as of our Www 
<« intentions, which we deſire to be engraven 
cc and written to the whole world with a beam 
« of the ſun, as well as to your majeſty. We, 
« therefore, moſt humbly beſeech you (Sir) to 
« give faith and credit to him, and to all that 
« he ſhall ſay on our part, touching us and 
our affairs; being moſt aſſured (Sir) of an 
« aſſiſtance equal to your wonted clemency 
« heretofore, and ſo often ſhewed to this na- 
* tlon, which will not yield the glory to any 
« other whatſoever to be eternally, 
bs S IR, | 
Your majeſty's moſt humble, 
Moſt obedient, and 8 
Moſt affectionate ſervants 


Rothes. Montroſe. Leſſy. Marre. 
Montgomery. 
Loudoun. Forreſter. 


This letter, tho' no date appears, was The uſe 


wrote before the peace; at leaſt, the lord the king 


. 1 ; made of 
Lowdon, who was committed to the tower on the letter. 


that account, affirmed it, and I. do not find he Clarend. 
was ever contradicted. On the other hand, 
the king, who pretended to receive great ad- 
vantages from this letter, never ſaid it was 
penned ſince the figning of the articles of pa- 
cification. From whence it may be inlerred, 
either the ſubſcribers forgot to date it, or the 
date was not ſerviceable to the king who pro- 
duced it. However this be, tho' the letter 
was never ſent to France, ſince it was put in- 
to the hands of the earl of Traquair in Scot- 
land, the king, who had reſolved to renew 
the war, made great uſe of it to vindicate his 
conduct. He pretended, the Scots deſigned to 
introduce a foreign army into their country to 
invade England, and, therefore, he was indi- 
ſpenſably obliged to defend his Engliſh ſub- 
jects. Bur it will be ſeen hereafter, that he 
reaped not from it all the advantages he ex- 
pected. . 

Upon this foundation, however, he reſol- 
ved to renew the war with Scotland. But tho 
he alledged many reaſons, as we have ſeen, it 
is certain, the chief motive was the abolition 
of epiſcopacy, to which he could not conſent. 

If this ſingle point could have been adjuſted, 
the reſt were not conſiderable enough to ob- 
lige the two parties to take arms again. So, 
the whole queſtion of right between Charles 
and the Scots was reduced to this: Whether 

ames and Charles could alter the government 
of the kirk of Scotland, notwithſtanding the 
oppoſition of the kirk itſelf; and whether the 
Scots might demand the abolition of epiſco- 
pacy, eſtabliſhed upon the ruins of presbyte- 
ry, on pretence of the artifices practiſed by 
the court to get theſe acts paſſed. 

The war being reſolved, the king took all Ship. mo- 
poſſible meaſures to have a numerous army, ney levicd, 
by taxing, as uſual, each county to find a cer- ink 
tain number of troops. On the other hand, Annals. 
a ſca- ſight between the Spaniards and Dutch, 
near the coaſt of England, furniſhed the king 
with a pretence to renew his warrants, for 
the payment of ſhip-money. As on this oc- 

calion 
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1640. caſion the Dutch, who were the aggreſſors, had 
WY ſhewn little regard to the ſovereignty of the 
: ſea affirmed by the king, his majeſty loudly 
complained of the affront he had received, and 
upon this foundation ſeemed bent to equip a 
powerful fleet to preſerve the dominion of the 
ſea, and defend the kingdom. Wherefore he 
ordered ſhip-money, as well as the arrears of 
that tax, to be levied with great ſeverity. 
The ſheriff of Northampronſhire having ſent 
ro court a petition of the county againſt ſhip- 
money, the council reprimanded him very 
ſharply, commanding him to do his office on 
pain of exemplary puniſhment. On the other 
hand, Sir John Finch being made lord-keeper 
upon the dearh of the lord Coventry, made a 
{ſpeech to the judges, to exhort them to ule in 
their circuits all their authority to promote 
this tax. So, it was evident the king was 
reſolved to compaſs his ends, let what would 
be the conſequence, and that this impoſition 
was grown, by degrees, a ſtanding rax upon 
the people. | 
nr At laſt, the king appinted Algernoon Pier- 
made ge. CY» earl of Northumberland, for general of the 
neral, and Army againſt Scotland, and gave him for lieu- 
Strafford tenant-general, Thomas, lord Wentworth, 
lieutenant- deputy of Ireland, lately made earl of Straf- 
ee ford. As he always dreaded the correſpon- 
uſhw. | | . . 
Annals, dents the Scots had in England, and tor that 
| reaſon durſt not truſt his council with all his 
affairs, he appointed a ſecret council, conſiſt- 
ing of three perſons only, viz. the archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, the marqueſs of Hamilton, and 
the carl of Stratford. Thele three entirely di- 
rected the king's moſt important affairs, and 
were the perſons, that after mature delibera- 
tion, adviſed him to call a parliament. But 
as the King objected to them, that before the 
ſubſidies, which the parliament ſhould grant, 
could be payed, he ſhould be reduced to great 
ſtraits; rhe ſecret council provided againſt this 
inconvenience, by adviſing him to borrow of 
each of his counlcliors or others, who ſhould 
be willing to lend, the ſums he ſhould want to 
ſupply his preſent occaſions. The carl of Straf- 
ford alone ſubicribed 20,000 pounds. The ex- 
ample of the counſellors being followed by ſome 
other lords, the king was enabled to make 
preparations for the war, before he had re- 
ceived any aid from the parliament; ſo, the 
The king parliament was called for the 13th of April, 
calls a par- and a few days after the king publiſhed a pro- 
78 clamat ion, to revoke the ſame patents which 
nad ſerved to eſtabliſi monopolies, tho' they had 
been revoked once before without any effect. 
The parliament being aſſembled ar Weſt- 
miniſter, on the day appointed, the king went 
to the houſe of lords, and made the following 
ſpeech to both houſes. 


Northum- 


The parli- 
ament 
meets, 
April 13, 


My lords and gentlemen, 

TH ERE was. never a king that had 4 
more great and weighty cauſe to call 

© his pcople together than myſeit: I will not 

« trouble you with the particulars; I have in- 

© formed my lord-keeper, and commandea 

© him to ſpeak, and deſire your attention. 


The king's c 
ſpeech to 
the parlia- 
ment. 
Annals. 


of ENGLAND. 


Then Sir John Finch, lord-keeper, ſpoke 


thus : 


My lords, and you the knights, citizens, and 


Cc 


burgeſles of the houſe of commons, 
* You are here this day aſſembled by his 


majeſty's gracious writ and royal command, 


to hold a parliament, the general, antient, 
and greateſt council of this renowned king- 
dom. By you, as by a ſelect choice and 
abſtract, the whole kingdom 1s preſented to 
his majeſty's royal view, and made happy 
in the beholding of his excellent and ſacred 
perſon. All of you, not only the prelates, 
nobles and grandees, but in your perſons 
that are of the houſe of commons, every 
one, even the meaneſt of his majeſty's ſub- 
jects, are graciouſly allowed to participate 
and ſhare in the honour of thoſe counſels, 
that concern the great and weighty affairs of 
the king and kingdom. You come all arm- 
ed with the votes and ſuffrages of the whole 
nation; and J aſſure myſelf, your hearts are 
filled with that zealous and humble affection 
to his majeſty's perſon and government, that 
ſo juſt, ſo pious, and ſo gracious a king, hath 


reaſon to expect from all his ſubjects. 1 


doubt not, but you rejoice at this day's 
meeting, and methinks you ſhould do ſo too; 


and good reaſon you have to do ſo, and with- 
all humbleneſs of heart to acknowledge, the 


great goodneſs of his majeſty, who ſequeſt- 
ring the memory of all former diſcourage- 
ments in preceding aſſemblies, is now of a 
fatherly affection to his people, and a confi- 


dence that they will not be failing in their 


duty to him, who is pleaſed graciouſly to 


invite you and all his loving ſubjects to a 


ſacred unity of hearts and affections, in the 
ſervices of him and of the common- wealth, 


and in the execution of thoſe counſels that 
tend only to the honour of his majeſty, and 
to the good preſervation of you all. His 


majeſty's Kingly reſolutions are ſeated in the 


ark of his ſacred breaſt, and as it were a 


preſumprion of too high a nature, for any 
Uzzah uncalled to touch it: Vet his majeſty 
is now pleaſed to lay by the ſhining beams 
of majeity, as Phoebus did to Phaeton, that 
the diſtance between ſovereignty and ſub- 
jection ſhould not bar you of that filial free- 
dom of acceſs to his perſon and counſels, on- 
ly let us beware how, with the ſon of Cly- 
mene, we aim not at the guiding of the 
chariot, as if that were the only teſtimony 
of fatherly affection; and let us ever re- 
member, that tho' the king ſometimes lays 
by the beams and rays of his majeſty, he 
never lays by majeſty itſelf. 
In former parliaments you have been ad- 
viſed with, for the preventing and diverting 
of thoſe dangers, which by foreign and more 
remote counſels, might have tended to the 
dithonour and ruin of this nation ; therein 
his majcſty's great wiſdom and providence 
hath for many years eaſed you of that trou- 
bie, his majeſty having with great judgment 
aud prudence, not only ſeen and prevented 
| our 


1640. 
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our danger, but kept up the honour and © to that nation quite forgoten, his goodneſs 1640. 
28— 


1640. 


c 
Www © ſplendour of the Engliſh crown, of which at and piety unremembered. 


* 


La) 


this day we find the happy and comfortable 
experience, almighty God having vouchſa- 
ted ſuch ſucceſs to his majeſty's counſels, 


the fulneſs of joy to all true Englith hearts, 
made his entry not by bloodſhed. The wall 
of ſeparation was thereby taken away; and 
that glorious king, to make his word good, 
Faciam eos in gentem unam, made all Eng- 
land rejoice, and Scotland I am ſure had no 


reaſon to be ſorry for it: They participated 


of Engliſh honours, the wealth and revenue 
of this nation they ſhared in, and no good 
thing was with-holden from them, ſuch was 
the largeneſs of heart in that moſt excellent 
king, and ſuch was the comfort we took in 
this fraternity, or rather unity: When both 
of ns had but one brazen wall of fortifica- 
tion to look unto, the ſea, and all things ſo 
equaily and evenly carried between us, that 
Tos ryriuſque nullo difcrimine habenrtur. 
His majeſty, our moſt gracious ſovereign, 
became heir, as well to his father's virtues 
as to his kingdoms, Pacatumque regir, &c. 


and in his gracious and tender affection to 


that nation, hath given as many indulgent 
teſtimonies of love and benignity, as they 


could expect. Thus became we both like a 


land flowing with milk and honey ; peace 


and plenty dwelt in our ſtreets, and we have 


had all our bleſſings crowned with the ſweet 
hopes of perpetuity. God found out for 
my lord the king a companion meet for 
him, his royal conſort, our moſt gracious 
queen, who, as ſhe is not to be paralleled 


tion of his majeſty's government; his maje- 
ſty's and his kingly father's love and bounty 
Vor. II. | 


A 
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« 


They have led a multitude after them in- 
to a courſe of diſloyalty and rebellious trea- 
ſon, ſuch as former times have not left in 


royal army, with another of their own rai- 


ſing ; yer for all this, his majeſty's good- 


neſs was not leſſened by that, nor could his 
gracious nature forget what he was to them, 
nor what they were to him; but contider- 
ing with himſelf they were inch Quos nec 
vincere, nec, vinci glorioſum fuerar, out of 
his piety and clemency, choſe rather to paſs 
by their former miſcarriages, upon their 
humble proteſtations of future loyalty and 
obedience, than by juſt vengeance to puniſh 
their rebellions. 

But his majeſty (who is ever awake for 
the good and fatety of all his ſubjects) hath 


ſince too plainly diſcovered, that they did 
but prevaricate with him to divert the ſtorm 


waich hung over their heads, and by gain- 
ing time to purchaſe themſelves more ad- 
vantage, for purſuing their rebellious pur- 
poſes. 
For ſince his majeſty came from Berwick, 
ir is come to his certain knowledge, that 
inſtead of performing that loyalty and obe- 
dience, which by the laws of God, of na- 
ture, and nations, they owe unto him, they 
have addreſſed themſelves to foreign ſtates, 
and treared with them to deliver themſelves 
up to their protection and power (as by 
z0d's great providence and goodneſs, his 
gracious majeſty is able to ſhew under the 
hands of the prime ring leaders of that fac- 


« for her perſon and virtue, ſo hath ſhe made tion) than which nothing could be of more 
© his majeſty and the whole kingdom molt dangerous conſequence to this and his ma- 
© happy and bleſſed in the ſweeteſt pledges of * jelty's other kingdoms. Whoſoever they 
© their love, and our hopes, which ever ftood * be that do, or ſhall wiſh England ill, they 
© like olive-branches about the throne or ta- © may know it to be of roo rough a complexi- 
ble; bur which I ſorrow tor, Civiles furores * on and courage, to be affaiied in the face, 
© patriz nimia infelicitas, and when his maje- or to be ſet upon at the fore-door : And 
© ſty had moſt reaſon to expect a grateful re- therefore it is not unlikely, but they may 
„turn of loyalty and obedience from all the * (as in former times) find out a poſtern- 
* Scotiſh nation, ſome men of Belial, ſome gate. 

* Zeba, hath blown the trampet there, and © There were heretofore two of them, Scot- 
© by their inſolencies and rebellious a&tions * land and Ireland, and both of them had 
* draw many after them, to the utter deſer- their ſeveral defences. 


© Ireland, thro? his majeſty's juſt and pru- 
dent goverument, is not only reduced trom 
6 C « the 
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© that our fleece is dry, when it raineth blood © mention, nor this preſent age can any where 11 
© in all the neighbour ſtates. But what a- © equal; they have taken up arms againſt the 1 
© vaileth this the kingdom? Si foras hoſtem * lord's anointed, their rightful prince, and 'S 
© non inveniat, {i modo domi inveniat. You © undoubted ſovereign, and following the 1 
are now ſummoned to counſels and reſoluti- © wicked connſeis of ſome Achitophel, they | 
© ons that more nearly concern you, to pre- have ſeiſed on the trophies of honour, and | | 
vent a danger and a diſhonour that knocks * inveſted themſelves with regal power and au- | 
© at our gates, and that moves from ſuch, © thority : Such, and ſo many acts of diſloy- 
© from whom we had little reaſon to ſuſpect * alty and diſobedience, as (let their preten- ö 
« i-, It is well known upon what happy and * ces be what they will be) no true Engliſh or =! 
© {olid counſels one of our wiſeſt kings made © Chriftian heart, but muſt acknowledge them 0 | 
a match with Scotland for his eldeſt daugh- to be the effects of foul and horrid treaſon. W | 
© ter. We cannot forget (I am ſure we The laft ſummer his majeſty, at his own 1 

© ſhould not) the bleſſed ſucceſs that waiced charge, and at the vaſt expence of many of 1 
upon thoſe counſels, when the crown of his faithful and loving ſubjects of England, 1 
England deſcended upon king James, oi e- © went with an army, and then they took upon 1 
© ver bleſſed and famous memory, who with © them the bol.ineſs to out- face and brave his | 
c c 
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The HISTORY 


the diſtemper of former times, bur ſettled in 
ſuch a condition of peace, and during his 
majeſty's happy reign ſo altered and civili- 
zed, that inſtead of being a charge to him 
(as it was to his predeceſſors) hath yielded 
to him ſome revenue, and his ſubjects there 
do daily give very acceptable teſtimonies of 
their loyal and dutiful affect ion, both to his 
perſon and government. And now lately at 
the parliament. aflembled, rhey have not 
only with full and free conſent, made his 
majeſty a chearful aid towards his preſent 
preparations, to reduce his diſaffected ſub- 
jects in Scotland to their due obedience, bur 
they have alſo profeſſed and promiſed, that 
they will be ready with their perſons and 
eſtates, to the uttermoſt of their ability, tor 
his majeſty's future ſupply, as his great oc- 
caſions, by the continuance of his forces a- 
gainſt that diſtemper, ſhall require; ſo that 
the hopes of hurting England that way, are 
quite extinct. | : 

© Scotland then only remains, whither (as 
to a weak and diſtempered part of the bo- 
dy) all the rheums and fluxes of factious hu- 
mours make way. 

His majeſty hath taken all theſe and 
much more into his princely conſideration, 
and to avoid a manifeſt and apparent miſ- 
chief, threatened to this and his other king- 
doms, hath reſolved, by the means of a 
powerful army, to reduce them ro the juſt 
and modeſt conditions of obedience. 

It is a courſe his majeſty takes no delight 
in, but is forced unto it; for ſuch is his 
majefty's grace and goodneſs to all his ſub- 


jects, and ſuch it is and will be to them 


(how undutiful and rebellious ſoever they 
now are) that it they put themſelves into a 
way of humility becoming them, his maje- 
ſty's piety and clemency will toon appear to 
all the world; but his majeſty will not en- 
dure to have his honour weighed at the 


: D 
common beam; nor admit any to ſtep be- 


tween him and his virtue; and, therefore, 


as he will upon no terms, admit the me- 
diation of any perſon whatſoever ; ſo he 
ſhall judge it as high preſumption in any 
perſon to offer it, and as that which he muſt 
account molt dangerous to his honour, to 
have any conceit, that the ſollicitation of 
others can, by any poſſibility, better incline 
him to his people than he is, and ever will 
be, out of his own grace and goodneſs. _ 
The charge of ſuch an army hath been 
thoroughly adviſed, and muſt needs amount 
to a very great ſum, ſuch as cannot be ima- 
gined to be found in his majeſty's coffers, 
which, how empty ſoever, have neither yet 
been exhauſted by unneceſſary triumphs, or 
ſumptuous buildings, or other magnificence 
whatſoever, but moſt of his own revenue, 
and whatſoever hath come from his ſubjccts, 
«© hath been by him employcd, for the com- 
mon good and preſervation of the kingdom. 
And like vapours ariſing out of the carth, 
and gathered into a cloud, are fallen in ſweet 
and refreſhing ſhowers upon the ſame ground. 
Wherefore his majeſty hath now at this time 
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called this parliament, the ſecond means un- 1646. 
der God's bleſſing to avert theſe publick ca 


lamities threatened to all his kingdoms, by 
the mutinous behaviour of them. 

© And as his majeſty's predeceſſors have ac- 
cuſtomed to do with your fore-ſathers, ſo 
his majeſty now offers you the honour of 
working together with himſelt, for the good 
of him and his, and for the common pre- 
ſervation of yourſclves and your poſterity. 

© Counſels and deliberations that tend to 
benefit or profit, may endure diſputes and 


. debates, becauſe they ſeem only accompa- 


nied with perſuaſions; but deliberations 
that tend to prelervation are waited upon by 
neceſſity, and cannot endure either debate 
or delay; ot ſuch nature are the bleeding 
evils, that are now to be provided againſt. 

© This ſummer muſt not be loſt, nor any 
minute of time foreſtowed, to reduce them of 
Scotland, left by protraction here they gain 
time and advantage, to frame their parties 
with foreign ſtates. 

His majefty doth therefore deſire, upon 
theſe prefling and urgent occaſions, that you 
will tor a while lay aſide all other debates, 
and that you would paſs an act for ſuch and 
ſo many ſubſidies, as you in your hearty af- 
tection to him, and to your common good, 
ſhall think fit and convenient for ſo great an 
action, and wichal that you would haſten the 
payment ol it, as ſoon as may be: And his 
majeſty aſſures you all, that he would not 
have propoſed any thing out of the ordinary 
way, but that ſuch is the ſtraitneſs of time, 
that unleſs the ſubſidies be forthwith paſt, it 
is not poſſible for him to put in order ſuch 
things, as muſt be prepared before ſo great 
an army can be brought into the field. 
And indeed had not his majeſty upon the 
credit of his ſervants, and ſecurity out of his 
own eſtate, taken up and iſſued between 
3 and 400,900 1. it had not been poſſible for 
his majeſty, to have provided thoſe things to 
begin with, which were neceſſary for ſo great 
an enterpriſe, and without which we could 
not have ſecured Berwick and Carliſle, or a- 
voided thoſe affronts, which the inſolency of 
that faction might have put upon us, by in- 
juring the perſons and fortunes of his loyal 
ſnbjects, in the northern parts. 
© Toavoid all queſtion and diſpute that may 
ariſe, touching his majeſty's taking of tun- 
nage and poundage, his majeſty hath com- 
manded me to declare unto you, that he hath 
taken it only de facto, according to the ex- 
ample of former kings, from the death ot 
their paſt predeceſſors, until the parliament 
had paſſed an act for it themſelves. That 
in like manner, his majeſty deſires not to 
claim it, but by grant of parliament; for this 
purpoſe his majeſty hath cauſed a bill to be 
prepared in the ſame form as it paſſed to his 
royal father of bleſſed memory, adding only 
words to give it him, from the firſt of his 
majeſty's reign. 

* This and the bill of ſubſidies his majeſty 
expects (for the preſſing reaſons before de- 
livercd unto you) may be diſpatched wich all 
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ſpeed, which his majeſty commanded me to 
tell you he ſhall graciouſly accept, as the 
welcome pledges of your loving, happy, and 
« dutiful affection to him, his perſon and go- 
© vyernment. 

And his majeſty is graciouſly pleaſed to 
give you his royal word, that afterwards he 
will give you time, for conſidering of ſuch 
petitions, as you ſhall conceive to be good for 
the common-wealth, even now before you 
part, according as the ſeaſon ot the year, and 


Aa A 


the great affairs in hand will permit; and 
what is now omitted, his majeſty will give 


your own leifure and conveniency may bet- 

ter attend it, he knowing well that theſe 

ſubſidies can be of little uſe, without that 
© more ample ſupply which his majeſty expects 
upon the happy concluſion of this ſeſſion, and 
therein his majeſty is graciouſly pleaſed (ac- 
cording to the antient way of parliaments) 
to ſtay till your juſt grievances be heard and 
redreſſed. | | 
And his majeſty aſſures you, that he will 
go along with you for your advantage, thro' 
all the gracious expreſſions of a juſt, a pious, 
and gracious king, to the end there may be 
ſuch a happy concluſion of this parliament, 
that it may be a cauſe of many more meet- 
ings with you. I have now delivered what 
I have in command from his majeſty.” 

When the lord-keeper had ended his ſpeech, 
the king faid,  * 


My lords, 


; V OU {hall ſee he hath ſpoken nothing 
; hyperbolically, or nothing but whar I 
* ſhall make good one way or other. 
© And becauſe he did mention a letter by 
my ſubjects in Scotland, who did not {eek 
to draw in forcign power for aid, here is the 
original letter, which I ſhall command him to 
read unto you. _ | 
And becauſe it may touch a neighbour of 
mine, whom I will ſay nothing of, but that 
* which is juft (God forbid I ſhould;) for my 
part, I think it was never accepted of by him: 
Indeed it was a letter to the French king, 
© but I know not that ever he had it; for by 
chance I intercepted it as it was going unto 
* him; and therefore I hope you will under- 
© ſtand me right in that. | 

His majeſty delivering the letter to the lord 
keeper, his lordſhip began to read ir, and ob- 


C 
Cc 
a 
© you time to perfect towards winter, when 
c 
c 
c 


* 


„ a 


ſerved as follows. 


Ihe ſuperſcription of the letter is this, au 
© ROY, For the nature of which ſuperſcrip- 
© tion, it is well known to all that know the 
« ſtyle of France, that ir is never written by 
© any Frenchman to any, but to their own 
© king; and, therefore, being directed (av 


© ROY) it is to their own king, for ſo in effect 


* 


they do by that ſuperſcription acknowledge. 
Then his lordſhip having read the letter 
both in French and Englith, the king added as 
tollows. | | 

Of theſe gentlemen that have ſet their 
© hands to this lerter, here is one, and I be- 
© licve you would think it very ſtrange it J 
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c 


© {oner in the tower. | 

* My lords, Trhink (bur that I will not ſay 
poſitively, becauſe | will not ſay any thing 
© here, but what I am {ure of,) I think I have 
© rhe gentleman, that ſhould have carried the 


letter, taſt enough; but I know not, I may 
© be miſtaken.” 


The king being withdrawn, the commons Glanvile 


471 


* ſhould not lay him faſt ; and, therefore, I 1640. 
nave ſigned a warrant to lay him cloſe pri 


returned to their houſe, and choſe ſerjeant _ 


Glanvile tor their ſpeaker. 

The king imagined the parliament would 
take fire at hearing the letter written by the 
Scotiſh lords to the king of France, and, there- 
fore, immediately after the commons had pre- 


ſented their ſpeaker, and appointed their com- 


mittees, the lord Cottington reported to the 
upper-houſe, that by his majeſty's command, 
he and ſecretaty Windebank, with the attor- 
ney-general, had examined the lord Lowdon 
in the tower, and that Lowdon owned the let- 
ter to be his hand-writing, but alledged, it 
was penned before the pacification and never 
ſent. However, neither the lords: nor com- 


mons would interpoſe in this affair. Some Witcloct: 


days after the king ſent a meſſage to the com- 
mons by ſecretary Windebank, repreſenting 
to them the affronts and indignities he had re- 
ceived from the Scots; but the ſecretary's 


peaker. 
Ruſhw. 


ſpeech was heard with great coldneſs, without 


producing any apparent effect Inſtead of con- 


cerning themſelves with the affairs of Scotland, 
the commons eagerly received a petition from 
the county of Hertford, complaining of ſundry 
grievances, as ſhip-money, monopolies, ſtar- 
chamber, high-commiſſion. Several ſpeeches 
not very favourable to the king were made on 
this occaſion. The next day were read peti- 
tions from divers counties upon the {ame ſub- 
ject ; after which Mr. Pym roſe up, and re- 
ducing the grievances of the people to three 
heads, viz. the privileges of parliament, inno- 
vations in religion, propriety of goods and e- 
ſtates, made a long ſpeech to ſhew, that in all 
theſe things the nation's rights had been viola- 


ted. 
On the 18th, it was moved to ſend for the Ruſh: 


rolls of the ſtar- chamber, to examine the pro- 
ceſs againſt Sir John Elliot and others. Then, 
it was ordered that the court-rolls, containing 
Mr. Hampden's tryal for refuſing to pay ſhip- 
money, ſhould be laid before the honſe. On 
the 20th, the ſpeaker being examined, anſwer- 


ed, that he had refuſed to put the queſtion by 


his majeſty's expreſs command; whereupon it 
was immediately voted to be a breach of pri- 
vilege. 
ed to attend the king at Whitehall, where the 
lord-kceper ſpoke to them in this manner, in 
the king's preſence. 


My lords and gentiemen, 


On the 21ſt, both houſes were order- The houſes 
are ſent for 
to White- 
hall, 


: V O U may well remember, upon the be- 71, lord- 
I ginning of this parliament, his majeſty keeper's 


© commanded me to deliver unto you the cau- {pecch 


A 


0 


ance and ſupply of his majeſty in ſo great, Na! 
weighty, and important affairs, as ever king Ruſhw; 


ſes of calling of it, which was for the aſſiſt- & both 


ouſes. 
ſon. 
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of England had to require at his ſubjects 
hands. | 

I] am now to put you in mind what I then 
faid unto you, and withal to let you know 
that ſuch and fo great are his majeſty's oc- 
caſions at this time, that it the ſupply be not 
ſpeedy, it will be of no uſe at all ; for the 
army is now marching, and doth ſtand his 
majeſty in, at leaſt, 100,000 1. a month, and 
if there be not means uſed to go on with 
this as is fitting, his majeſty's deſign will be 
loſt, and che charge all caſt away. It is not 
a great and ample ſupply for the perfecting 
of the work, that his majeſty doth. now ex- 
pect, bur it is ſuch a ſupply, as withour 
which, the charge will be loſt, and the deſign 
fruſtrated, being built upon thoſe weighty 
reaſons which tend to the infinite good of the 
kingdom, and preſervation of you all. 

* This done, his majeſty will give you ſcope 
and liberty ro preſent your juſt grievances 
unto him, and he will hear them with a gra- 
cious ear, and give them ſuch an anſwer, as 


you and all the kingdom ſhall have reaſon 


to joy therein. 
* His majeſty taketh notice of one particu 


lar, and that is concerning thip-money ; ““ 


wherein his majeſty hath commanded me to 
declare thus much unto you: Firit, his ma- 
jeſty never had it in his royal heart to make 
an annual revenue of it, nor ever had a 
thought to make the leaſt benefit or profit of 
it: But whatſoever he did or incended in 
it, it was for the common good of you all ; 
for the honour, glory and ſplendor of this na- 
tion, and that every one of us are made 
ſharers aad partakers in the benefits, truits, 
and ſucceſſes of it, which otherwiſe you 
would have felt the woes of it. He hath 
been ſo far from making the leaſt benefit of 
it, that he hath expended great ſums of mo- 
ney out of his own coffers to work with, to 
thoſeneceſſary ends I have named unto you. 

Ihe accompts of ſuch moneys ſo received, 
have been brought to the council table, the 
moneys delivered to Sir William Ruſſcl, the 
treaſurer of the navy, and by them all it may 
appear, whether there hath been a fulneſs and 
clearneſs of truth in the disburſements there- 
of, for the good and ſafety of the kingdom. 


© It is true, his majeſty had once intended 


this year not to have taken that courſe, but 
an army, which his majeſty, ſo juſt a king, 
for the preſervation of the kingdom, hath 
now taken into conſideration ; and I mult 
tell you, that his majeity prizeth nothing 
more than his honour, and he wül not loſe 
for any earthly thine, his honour in the leaſt; 
they cannot make thoſe expreſſions of love, 
duty and aftection ro him, which the gract- 
ouſneſs of his nature will not exceed in. 

Oh all his kingdoms this ought to be the 
neareſt and deareſt unto him; yet tor his 
kingdom of Ireland, the laſt parliament be- 
fore this, the very ſecond day of the parlia- 
ment they gave him fix ſubſidies, they reli- 
ed upon his gracious words, the ſucceſs was 
that before the end of the parliament they 
© had all that they deſired granted, and had 


it with an advantage. This laſt parliament 
there, it is well Known unto you all, what a 
cheartul ſupply they have given unto his ma- 
jeſty, for their hearts went with it; and let 


it not be apprehended, that ſubſidies there 


are of a {mail value; there is not a ſubſidy 
that is granted, but it is worth 50 0 60,000 
pounds at the leaſt: Conſider that king- 
dom, what proportion it holdeth with this 
of England, and you will find that it is a 
conſiderable gitt, as hath been given in ma- 
ny years. It hath wrought this effect, that 
certainly. his majeſty will make it apparent 
to all the world, what a good conſtruction, 
and how graciouſly he doth efteem and in- 
terpret this act of theirs. I have dirccted 
hitherto my ſpeech to you that are of the 
houſe of commons ; now I ſhall addreſs my 


ſelf to your lordſhips. 


It is true, the proper and natural ſupply 
proceeds from the houſe of commons, yet in 
aid at this time, his majeſty hath called you 
hither, and hopeth he ſhall not find the houſe 
of commons backward to his deſires, nor 
your lordſhips to concur with them. 

* To you of the houſe of commons, I did 
forget one thing of an objection that might, 
perhaps, be made ; that tunnage and poun- 
dage 1s given towards the maintenance of a 


fleet at ſea, let me tell you that tunnage and 


poundage was never intended but for ordi- 
nary preſervation of the ſea, not that that 
ſhould be to defend the dominion of the nar- 
row ſeas, when the navies of all the princes 
ot Chriſtendom, are fo increaſed as they are. 
It is fit for his majeſty (as things now ſtand) 
to have ſuch a ſtrength at ſea, as may be a 
terror to others abroad. | 
His majeſty was once reſolved, that no 
ſhipping-writs ſhould have iſſucd out this 
year, but he was enforced for your good, and 
the good of the kingdom, and for his ho- 
nour, upon neceflary and welghty reaſons to 
ſend forth writs, and - thoſe reaſons were 
thele. 

It was of neceſſity for his majeſty to pre- 
parc an army to reduce his diſaffected ſub- 


jects of Scotland to their due obedience. 


This very year all the neighbouring princes . 
are preparing with great fleets of ſhips, ſo as 
It is time for his majcity to put himſelf into 
a ſtrength that he may be able to preſerve 
the dominion of the narrow ſeas, without 
which this kingdom will be loſt, he nor able 
to maintain his right of being the modera- 
tor of the ſea, whereby there may be free 
dom and commerce of trade, which adds ex- 
ccediugly to the flouriſhing of this kingdom. 
Another reaſon for ſhipping-writs this year 
is, that thoſe of Argier are grown to that in- 
folence, that they are provided of a fleet of 
60 fail of ſhips, and have taken divers ſhips, 
and one called the Rebecca of London (well 
known to the merchants upon the Exchange) 
taken upon the coaſt of Spain, worth, at the 
leaſt, 260,0001. And, therefore, the writ 
having gone out upon thoſe weighty reaſons, 
before it was poſſible the parliament could 
gire any ſupply to provide for thole ay, 
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1640. his majeſty cannot this year forbear it, but « His majeſty (the better to facilitate your 1640, 
be doth expect your concurrence in the levy- © reſolutions) this day has thought fit to let 8 
© ing of it for the future. I ſhall ſpeak that © you know, that of his grace and favour he is The king's 

* unto you by his majeſty's command, which << pleaſed, upon your granting 12 ſubſidies to weſlage. 
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may comfort any Engliſh heart: His ma- 
jeſty hath no thoughts of inriching himſelf by 
the moneys coming in upon theſe writs; he 


doth deſire but to live as it behoves a king 


of England, able to defend you and this na- 
tion in honour and in luſtre, which is famous 
abroad, and glorious at home, and to live 


but like ſuch a king, as every true Englith 


© heart deſireth their king ſhould be. 

Be maſters of your own way, ſettle ir ſo 
ſecure and fo fate, that it may never come 
© to the leaſt benefit and advantage to himſelt, 
but for the common good and thoſe neceſſa- 
ry ends wherein you ſhall all ſhare in your 
plenty, peace, honour, and whatſoever any 
Engliſhman can glory in. His majeſty com- 
mands me to tell you, you ſhall propound 
nothing wherein you may receive all ſecuri- 
ty for the property of your goods, and no- 
thing for ſecuring your own liberties, where- 
in he will not moſt readily liſten unto you; 
and be as: willing to grant, as you to ask. 
His majeſty doth now ofter unto yon the rea- 
ſons, occaſions, and the way to make this 
the moſt bleſſed and moſt happy parliament 
that ever was, and that may produce ſuch ef- 
fedts, that the king may delight in his people, 
and the people in their king. And he lay- 
eth before you not only the counſel to do lo; 
but he will tell you the way, and that is, by 
putting an obligation of truſt and confidence 


La) 


. 


ce to be preſently paſſed, and to be paid in 
three years, with a proviſo, that it ſhall 
not determine the ſeſſions, his majeſty will 
not only for the preſent forbear the levying 
any ſhip-money, but will give way to the 
< utter abolithing of it, by any courſe that 
<« yourſelves thall like beſt.” | 

The commons having taken this offer into 
conſideration, great debates enſued, many 


Ruſliw. 


thinking the king's demand exorbitant. How - 


ever, the lord Clarendon, who was then a 
member of the houſe, affirms, that notwith- 
ſtanding the clamours of thoſe who oppoſed 
the court, the houſe was inclined by degrees 
to give the king ſome ſatiĩsfaction; but as the 
houſe could not come to a reſolution the firit 


day, Sir Henry Vane was deſired to acquaint 


his majeſty, that they hoped to return him 


an anſwer on the next. In the interim, the The king 
king was maliciouſly informed, that the com- is wrong 
mons ſought only to gain time, in order to informed. 


vote on the morrow againſt the war with 
Scotland. The king, unfortunately, gave en- 


tire credit to this information, the falſehood 


whereof he perceived not till it was too late 
to repair his error; ſo, the next day, going 
to the houſe of lords, and ſending for the 


alſon. 


commons, he made the following ſpeech, ad- 


dreſſing himſelf only to the lords: 
My lords, 
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upon him, which ſhall more ſecure you than © ” HERE can no occaſion of my comin 
all that you can invent, or fears or jealouſies 
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| S The king's 
hat ye : or to this houſe be ſo unpleaſing to me, as ſpeech » 

can imagine to be provided for; it is a courſe © this ar this time. The fear of doing that the diſſolv- 
that good manners, duty, and reaſon ſhould *© which I am to do this day, made me not ing of the 


require of you, to take into conſideration.” long ſince come into this houſe, where J ex- 2 
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The king 


ceedings of 


the com- 
Mons. 4 


This ſpeech was not capable of hindering * preft as well my fears, as the remedy which Ruſnuw. 
is offended the commons from proceeding in the exami- 
at the pro- nation of the grievances, and thereby they 


perverted the order preſcribed them by the 
king. He was extremely troubled to ſee the 


time paſs away to no purpoſe, and that the 


commons ſhould ſo little ds. aa him, as not to 
rely on his promiſe, to hearken to their griev- 
ances, when the affair of ſupply thould be end- 
ed. In a word, perceiving, the commons 
were not much moved by whatever he could 
repreſent to them, he ſo managed, that the 
lords demanded a conference, where they en- 


deavoured to ſhew, that the affair of ſupply 


ought to precede that of grievances. This 
conference ſerved only to retard the king's at- 
fairs. The commons taking offence, that the 
lords ſhould meddle with what did not belong 
to them, voted it to be a breach of privilege. 
Several days were ſpent in this conteſt, and 
many conferences held, in which, contrary to 
the king's expectation, much time was loſt. 
Wherefore, on the ſecond of May, the king 
ſent a meſſage to the commons for a poſitive 
anſwer concerning the ſupply he expected. 
But as they made no haſte to anſwer, on the 
fourth of May his majeſty ſent Sir Henry 
Vane, ſecretary of ſtate, with the following 
meſſage: | 


Vor. H. 


© what is to follow. 


© I muſt confeſs and acknowledge, that you 


my lords of the higher houſe, did give me 
ſo willingly an ear, and with ſuch an affec- 


may fay, that it there had been any means 
to have given an happy end to this parlia- 
ment, you took it; ſo that it was neither 
your lordſhips fault nor mine, that it is not 
© ſo. Therefore, in the firſt place, I mult 
thank you my lords for your good endea- 
vours. 5 
* My lords, I hope you remember what, 
© the firſt day of the parliament, my lord- 
© keeper ſaid to you in my name, and what 
© likewiſe he ſaid in the banquetting-houſe in 
© Whitehall, and what lately I ſaid unto you 
in this place myſelf. I name all this nnto 


you, not doubting that you do not well re- 


member it, but to ſhew you that I never 
* ſaid any thing in way of favour to my pco- 
© ple, bur (by the grace of God) I will punc- 
tually and really perform it. 


thought neceſſary for the eſchewing of 


tion did thew yourſelves, that certainly I 


© I know that they have inſiſted very much 


© on grievances ; I will not ſay but there may 
be ſome, tho” I will confidently affirm, that 


there are not by many degrees ſo many as 
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Some 
members 
of the 
houſe of 
commons 
are impri- 
ſoned. 
Nalſon. 
Ruſhw. 


Clarend. 
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© the publick voice doth make them. Where- 
fore I deſire you to take notice, now eſpe- 


« cially at this time, that out of parliament I 


ſhall be as ready (if not more willing) to 


c 
© hear and redreſs any juſt grievances, as in 
« | | 


parliament. 

There is one thing much ſpoken of, I 
mean as to matters of religion. Concerning 
which, albeit I expreſſed myſelf fully the laſt 
day in this place, yet I think it fit again, 
on this occation to tell you, that as I am 
concerned, fo I ſhall be moſt careful to pre- 
ſerve that purity of religion, which I thank 
God is ſo well eſtabliſhed in the church of 

England, and that, as well out of as in 
parliament. 

My lords, I ſhall not trouble you long 
with words, it being not my faſhion ; where- 
fore to conclude, what I offered the laſt day 
to the honſe of commons, I think it is very 
well known to you all; as likewiſe how they 
accepted it, which I deſire not to remember, 
but wiſh they had remembered, how at firſt 
they were told by my lord-keeper, that de- 
lay was the worſt kind of denial ; yet I will 
not lay this fault on the whole houſe of 
commons; I will not judge fo uncharitably 
of thoſe, whom, for the moſt 
to be loyal and well-afte&ed ſubjects, but it 
hath been the malicious cunning of ſome 
few ſeditiouſly affected men, that hath been 
the cauſe of this miſunderſtanding. 
© I ſhall now end as I have begun, in gi- 


me at this time, deſiring you to go on and 
aſſiſt me in the maintaining of that regal 
power that is truly mine. As for the liber- 
ty of the people, that they now ſo much 
ſtartle at; know, my lords, that no king in 
© the world ſhall be more careful in the pro- 
< priety'of their goods, liberty of their perſons, 
and true religion, than I ſhall. 

And now, my lord-keeper, do as I have 
* commanded you.” 


The lord-Kceper then added, 


My lords, and you the gentlemen of the 


© houſe of commons, the king's majeſty doth 


© diffolve this parliament.” 

Next day officers were ſent by the council 
to {earch the lord Brook's pockets and ſtudy 
for papers, he being ſuſpected of holding in- 
telligence with the Scots. Henry Bellaſis, 
knight of the ſhire for the county of York, 
and Sir John Hotham, were examined in coun- 
cil, and committed to the Fleet, for refuſing 
to anſwer to queſtions concerning things done 
in parliament. John Crew, Eſq; afterwards 


lord Crew, who had been chairman of the 


committee for the affairs of religion, refuſing 
to deliver to the clerk of the houſe of com- 
mons, ſuch petitions and papers as he had re- 
ceived, was ſent to the tower. 


The lord Clarendon owns, the king had no 


ſooner diſſolved the parliament, but he was 
heartily ſorry for it. Nevertheleſs, he pub- 
liſhed the following declaration to jultify his 


conduct, 
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part, I take 


ving you thanks for your affections ſhewn to 


of ENGLAND. 


His majeſty's declaration to all his loving ſub- 1640. 
jects, of the cauſes which moved him to.. 
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diſſolve the laſt parliament. 


THE king's moſt excellent majeſty wel! Nalſon, 


knoweth, that the calling, adjourning, 
proroguing and diſſolving of parliaments, 
are undoubred prerogat ives inſeparably an- 
nexed to his imperial crown; of which he 
is not bound to render any account, but to 
God alone, no more than of his other re- 
al actions. 
© Nevertheleſs, his majeſty, (whoſe piety 
and goodneſs have made him ever ſo order 
and govern all things, rhat the clearneſs and 
candour of his royal heart may appear to all 
his ſubjects, eſpecially in thoſe great and 
publick matters of ſtare, that have relation 
to the weale and fafety of his people, and 


Ruſhw. 


the honour of his royal perſon and govern- 


ment,) hath thought fic (for avoiding and 


preventing all ſiniſter conſtructions and miſ- 


interpretation, which the malice of ſome ill- 
affected perſons to his crown and ſovereign- 
ty, hath or may practiſe, to infuſe into the 
minds and ears of his good and faithful ſub- 
jects) to ſet down by way of declaration, 
the true cauſes, as well of his aſſembling, as 
of his diflolving the late parliament. 

© It is not unknown to moſt of his majeſty's 
loving ſubjects, what diſcouragements he 
hath formerly had, by the undutiful and ſe- 
dit ious carriage of divers of the lower houſe, 
in preceding aſſemblies of parliaments, e- 
nough to have made him averſe to thoſe an- 
tient and accuſtomed ways of calling his 
people together; when inſtead of dutiful ex- 


preflions towards his perſon and government, 


they vented their own malice and diſaffecti- 
ons to the ſtate, and by their ſubtle and 
malignant courſes, endeavoured nothing more 


than to bring into contempt and diſorder all 


government and magiſtracy. | 

© Yet his majeſty well conſidering, that but 
few were guilty of that ſeditious and undu- 
tiful behaviour, and hoping that time and 
experience had made his loving ſubjects ſen- 


was like to be put into, by the ill- governed 
actions of thoſe men; and his majeſty be- 
ing over- deſirous to tread in the ſteps of his 
molt noble progenitors, was pleaſed to iflue 
forth his writs under the great ſeal of Eng- 
land for a parliament, to be holden the 13th 
day of April laſt. Ar which day his maje- 
ſty, by the lord-keeper of his great ſeal, was 
graciouſly pleaſed to let both houſes of par- 
liament know how deſirous he was, that all 
his people would unite their hearts and af- 
fections in the execution of thoſe counſels 
that mighr tend to the honour of his maje- 


ſible of the diſtemper the whole kingdom 


ſty, the ſafety of his kingdoms, and the 


good and preſervation of all his people. And 
withal, how confident he was, that they 
would not be failing in their duties and at- 
tections to him and to the publick. 
He had lain open to them the manifeſt and 
apparent miſchiefs threatened to this and all 
his other kingdoms, by the mutinous and 
rebellious behaviour of divers of the Scotiſh 
; * nation, 
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that his grace and 


nation, who had by their examples drawn 
many of his ſubje&s there into a courſe of 
diſloyalty and diſobedience, not fit for his 
2 jeſty in honour, ſafety, or wiſdom to en- 
ure. 

How (to ſtrengthen themſelves in their 
diſſoyal courſes) they had addreſſed them- 
ſelves to foreign ſtates, and treated with 
them to deliver themſelves up to their pro- 
tection and defence, as was made apparent 
under the hands of the prime ringleaders 
of that rebellious faction. 

© Theſe courſes of theirs tending ſo much to 
the ruin and overthrow of this famous mo- 
narchy, united by the deſcent of the crown 
of England upon his majeſty and his father, 
of bleſſed memory: His majeſty (in his 
great wiſdom, and in diſcharge of the truſt 
repoſed in him by God, and by the funda- 
mental. laws of both kingdoms, for the pro- 
tection and government of them) reſolved to 
ſuppreſs, and thereby to vindicate that ſo- 
vereign power intruſted to hinfs 
He had by the laſt ſummer's tryal found, 
goodneſs was abuſed, and 
that, contrary to his expectation and their 
faithful promiſes, they had (ſince his being 
at Berwick, and the pacification there made) 
purſued their former rebellious deſigns : And 
therefore it was neceſſary now for his maje- 


ity by. power to reduce them, to the juſt 


and modeſt condition of their obedience and 
ſubjection, which whenever they ſhould be 
brought unto, or ſeeing their own errors, 
ſhould put themſelves into a way of humili- 
ty and obedience becoming them, his maje- 
ſty ſhould need no other mediator for cle- 
mency and mercy to them, than his own 
piety and goodneſs, and the tender affec- 
tion he hath ever born to that his native 


kingdom. | 


_ © This being of ſo great weight and conſe- 
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quence to the whole kingdom, and the 
charge of an army fit to maſter ſuch a buſi- 
neſs amounting to ſuch a ſum as his maje- 
ſty hath no means to raiſe, having not only 
emptied his own coffers, but ifſued between 
3 and 400,000 pounds, which he borrowed of 
his ſervants upon ſecurity out of his own 
eſtate, to provide ſuch things as were ne- 
2 to begin ſuch an action with; his 
majeſty after the example of his predeceſſors, 
reſorted to his people in their repreſentative 
body the parliament, whom he deſired (with 
all the expreſſions of grace and goodneſs 
which could poſſibly come from him) that 
taking into ſerious and dutiful conſideration 
the nature of theſe bleeding evils, and how 
dangerous it was to loſe the leaſt minute of 
time, leſt thereby thoſe of Scotland ſhould 
gain the opportunity to frame their parties 
with foreign ſtates; that they would for a 
while lay aſide all other debates, and paſs 
an act for the ſpeedy payment of ſo many 
ſubſidies, as might enable his majeſty to put 
in readineſs for this ſummer's expedition 
thoſe things which were to be prepared be- 
fore ſo great an army could be brought into 


the field. 
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© For farther ſupply neceſſary for ſo great 


expected it not till there might be a happy 
concluſion of that ſeſſion, and till their jutt 
grievances might be firſt graciouſly heard and 
relieved. 

© Wherein as his majeſty would moſt will- 
ingly have given them the precederice be- 
fore matter of ſupply, if the great neceſſity 
of his occaſions could have permitted ; ſo he 
was graciouſly pleaſed for their full aſſurance 
and ſatisfaction therein, to give them his 
royal word, that without determining the 
ſeſſion (upon granting of the ſubſidies,) he 
would give them, before they parted, as 
much time as the ſeaſon of the year, and 
the great affairs in hand would permit, for 
conſidering all ſuch petitions as they con- 
ceived to be good for the common- wealth, 
and what they would not now finiſh, they 
ſhould have full time to perfect towards 
winter; his majeſty graciouſly aſſuring them, 
that he would go along with them for their 


advantage, thro? all the expreſſions of a gra- 


cious and pious king, to the end there might 
be ſuch a happy concluſion of that, as might 
be the cauſe of many more meetings with 
them in parliament. 

© From their firſt aſſembling until the 21ſt 
of April, the houſe of commons did nothing 
that could pive his majeſty any content or 
confidence 1n their ſpeedy ſupplying of him : 
Whereupon he commanded both the houſes 
to attend him in the banquetting-houſe at 
Whitehall, in the afternoon of that 21ſt of 
April, where (by the lord-keeper) his ma- 
jeſty put them in mind of the end for which 
they were aſſembled, which was for his ma- 
jeſty's ſupplies; that if it were not ſpeedy 


it would be of no uſe unto him, part of the 


army then marching at the charge of above 
100,000 pounds a month; which would all 
be loſt if his majefty were not preſently ſup- 
plied, ſo as it was not poſſible to be longer 
forborn. 

© Yet his majeſty then expreſt, that the 
ſupply he for the preſent deſired was only 


to enable him to go on with. his deſigns for 


three or four months, and that he expected 


no farther ſupply till all their juſt grievances 


were relieved. | | 

And becauſe his majeſty had taken notice 
of ſome miſ-apprehenfious about the levy- 
ing of ſhip-money, his majeſty commanded 
the lord-keeper to let them know that he 
never had any intention to make any reve- 
nue of it, nor had ever made any, but thar 


all the money collected had been paid to 


the treaſurer of the navy, and by him ex- 
pended, beſides great ſums of money every 
year out of his majeſty's own purſe. 

That his majeſty had once reſolved this 
year to have levied none, but that he was 
forced to alter his reſolution, in regard he 


was of neceſſity to ſend an army for reducing 


thoſe of Scotland, during which time it was 
requiſite the ſeas ſhould be well-guarded. * 
And beſides, his majeſty had knowledge 
of the great fleets prepared by all neigh- 

8 | * bouring 
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The HISTORY 


bouring princes this year, and of the inſo- 
lencies committed by thoſe of Algiers, with 
the ſtore of ſhips they had in readineſs. 

And, therefore, tho his majeſty for this 
preſent year could not forbear it, but ex- 
pected their concurrence in the levying of 
it, yet for the future, to give all his ſub- 
jects aſſurance, how juſt and royal his inten- 
tions were, and that all his aim was, but to 
live like their king, able to defend himſelf 
and them; to be uſeful to his friends, and 
condſiderable to his enemies; to maintain 
the ſovereignty of the ſeas, and ſo make the 
kingdom flouriſh in trade and commerce: 
He was graciouſly pleaſed to let them know, 
that the ordinary revenue now taken by the 
crown, could not ſerve the turn; and there- 
fore that it muſt be by ſhip-money, or ſome 
other way, wherein he was willing to leave 
it to their conſiderations, what better courſe 
to find out, and to ſettle it how they would 
(ſo the thing were done) which ſo much 


imported the honour and ſafety of the king- 


dom. | 

* And his majeſty for his part, would moſt 
readily and cheartully grant any thing they 
could deſire, for ſecuring them in the pro- 
priety of their goods and eſtates, and in 
the liberty of their perſons. His majeſty 
telling them, it was in their power to make 
this as happy a parliament as ever was, and 


to be the cauſe of the king's delighting to 


meet with his people, and his people with 
him. | | 

That there was no ſuch way to effect this, 
as by putting obligations of truſt and confi- 
dence upon him, which as it was the way 
of good manners with a king, ſo it was a 
ſurer and ſafer courſe for themſelves, than 
any their own jealouſies and fears could in- 
vent; his majeſty being a prince that de- 
ſerved their truſt, and could not loſe the ho- 
nour of it; and a prince of ſuch a gracious 
nature, that diſdained his people ſhould o- 
vercome him by kindneſs. . 
He had made this good to ſome other 
ſubjects of his, and if they followed his 
counſel, they ſhould be ſure not to repent 
it, being the people that were neareſt and 
deareſt unto him, and ſubjects whom he 
did and had reaſon to value more than the 
| ſubjects of any his other kingdoms. 

His majeſty having thus graciouſly expreſſ- 


ed himſelf unto them, he expected the houſe | 


of commons would have the next day taken 
into conſideration the matter of ſupply, and 
laid aſide all other debates, till that was 
reſolved of, according to his deſire. 

© But inſtead of giving an aaiwer therein, 
ſuch as the preſſing and urgent occaſions re- 
quired, they fell into diſcourſes and debates 
about their pretended grievances, and rai- 
ſed up ſo many and of ſo ſeveral natures, 
that in a parliamentary way they could nor 
but ſpend more time than his majeſty's great 
and weighty affairs could poſlibly afford. 


« His majeſty foreſecing in his great wiſ- 


dom, that they were not in the way to 


f ENGLAND. 


make this a happy parliament, (which he ſo | 
much defired and hoped) that nothing might: 


be wanting on his part to bring them into 
the right way, for his honour, the ſafety of 
the kingdom, and their own good, he re- 
ſolved to deſire the aſſiſtance of the lords of 
the higher-houſe, as perſons in rank and 
degree neareſt to the royal throne; and 
who having received honour from him and 
his royal progenitors, he doubted not would, 
for thoſe and many other reaſons, be moved 
in honour and dutiful afſection to his perſon 
and crown, to diſpoſe the houſe of com- 
mons to expreſs their duties to his majeſty, 
in expediting the matter of ſupply for which 
they were called together, and which. re- 


« 


quired ſo preſent a diſpatch. 

For this purpoſe, his majeſty in his royal 
perſon, came again to the lords houſe on 
Wedneſday the 24th day of April, where 
himſelf declared to the lords the cauſe of 
his coming, which was to put them in mind 
of what had been by the lord-keeper in his 
name delivered to both the houſes the firſt 
day of the parliament, and after at White- 
hall; how contrary to his expectation, the 
houſe of commons having held conſultation 
ot matter of religion, property of goods, 
and liberty of parliament, and voted ſome 
things concerning thoſe three heads, had 
thereby given them the precedence before 
the matter of his ſupply. That his neceſſi- 
ties were ſuch, they could not bear delay; 
that whatever he had by the lord-keeper 
promiſed he would perform, if the houſe of 
commons would truſt him. : 
For religion, that his heart and conſcience 
went together with the religion eſtabliſhed 


in the church of England; and he would 


give order to his archbiſhops and biſhops, 
that no innovation in matter of religion 
ſhould crcep in. . 5 
For the ſhip-money, that he never made, 
nor intended to make any profit to himſelf 
of it, but only to preſerve the dominion of 
the ſeas; which was ſo neceſſary, that with- 
out it the kingdom could not ſubſiſt. But 
tor the way and means by ſhip- money or 
otherwiſe he left it to them. | 
For property of goods and liberty of par- 
liament, he ever intended his people ſhould 
enjoy them ; holding no king ſo great, as 
he that was King of a rich and free people ; 
and it they had not property of goods and 
liberty of perſons, they would be neither rich 
nor free. 

That, if the houſe of commons would not 
firſt truſt him, all his affairs would be diſor- 
dered, and his buſineſs loſt. That though 
they truſted him in part at firſt, yet before 
the parliament ended he muſt totally truſt 
them; and in concluſion, they mult for cxc- 
cution of all things wholly truſt him. 

© Therefore ſince the matter was no more, 
than who ſhould be firſt truſted ; and that the 
truſt of him firſt, was but a truſt in part, his 
majeſty deſired the lords to take into their 
conliderations his and their own honour, 


« the 
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tte great danger it was in, and that they * in glory and ſafety. Cann 


© would by their advice diſpoſe the houſe of 
© commons, to give his ſupply the precedence 
© before the grievances. 

* His majeſty being departed, the lords 
© took into ſerious conſideration what his ma- 
© jeſty had commended to their care, and 
* forthwith laying aſide all other debates, 
* their lordſhips delivered their votes in rheſe 
words: We are of opinion, that the mat- 
c ter of his majeſty's ſupply ſhould have pre- 
« cedence, and be reſolved of, before any o- 
cc ther matter whatſoever. And we think fit 
ce there ſhall be a conference deſired with the 
c houſe of coommons to diſpoſe them there- 
«© unto.” | 
© Accordingly, the next day being Saturday, 
* the 25th day of April, a conference was had 
© in the painted-chamber by a committee of 
© both houſes, where the lord-keeper (by the 
© lord's command) told the houſe of commons 


of his majeſty's being the day before in 
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© Thoſe ill- affected members of the houſe 


of commons, inſtead of an humble and du- 
tiful way of preſenting their grievances to 
his majeſty, have taken upon them to be the 
guiders and directors in all matters that con- 
cern his ma jeſty's government, both tempo- 
ral and eccleſiaſtical: And, (as if kings were 
bound to give an account of their regal 
actions, and of their manner of government 
to their ſubjects aſſembled in parliament) 
they have, in a very audacious and inſolent 
way, entered into examination and cenſuring 


of the preſent government, traduced his ma- 


jeſty's adminiſtration of juſtice, rendered, 
as much as in them lay, odious to the reſt 
of his ma jeſty's ſubjects, not only the offi- 
cers and miniſters of ſtate, but even his ma- 
jeſty's very government, which hath been ſo 
juſt and gracious, that never did this, or any 
other nation. enjoy more bleſſings and hap- 


pineſs, than hath been by all his majeſty's 


c perſon in the higher-houſe, how graciouſly fſubjects enjoyed ever ſince his majeſty's ac- 
he had expreſt himſelf in matter of religion, © ceſs to the crown: Nor did this kingdom 
* property of goods, and liberty of parlia- ever fo flouriſh in trade and commerce, as at 
ment; and that he would therein graciouſly © this preſent, or partake of more peace and 
© hear and relieve them, and give them what plenty in all kinds whatſoever. 
© in reaſon could be deſired, with the effect of * And whereas, the ordinary revenues of 
© what elſe had been gracioully delivered unto *© the crown not ſufficing to detray extraordi- 
them by his majeſty ; as well touching his © nary charges, it hath ever been the uſage in 
© conftant zeal and affection to the religion all parliaments, to aid and aſſiſt the kings of 
© eſtabliſhed in the church of England, as © this realm with free and fitting ſupply, to- 
© touching the ſhip-money. © wards the maintenance of their wars, and 
© By all the proceedings herein declared, © for making good their royal undertakings ; 
it is evident to all men, how willing and de- *© whereby the kingdom, intruſted to their 
ſirous his majeſty hath been to make uſe of protection, might be held up in ſplendour 
the antient and noble way of parliaments u- and greatneſs, 


ſed and inſtituted by his royal predeceſſors, 
for the preſervation and honour of this fa- 
mous monarchy : And that on his majeſty's 
part nothing was wanting, that could be ex- 
pected from a king, whereby this parliament 
might have had a happy concluſion, for the 
comfort and content of his majeſty's ſub- 
jects, and for the good and ſafety of this 
kingdom. | 

On the contrary it is apparent, how thoſe 
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malicious courſes enforced his majeſty to diſ- 
ſolve this parliament) have vitiated and a- 
buſed that antient and noble way of parlia- 
ment, perverting the ſame to their own un- 
worthy ends, and forgetting the true uſe and 
inſtitution of parliaments. 

For whereas, theſe meetings and aſſem- 
blies of his majeſty, with the peers and com- 
mons of this realm, were in their firſt origi- 
nal, and in the practice of all ſucceeding 
ages, ordained and held as pledges and te- 
ſtimonies of affection between the king and 
his people; the king for his part graciouſſy 
hearing and redreſſing ſuch grievances, as 
his people in humble and dutiful manner 
ſhould repreſent unto him; and the ſubjects 
on their part, (as teſtimonies of their duty) 
ſupplying his majeſty upon all extraordinary 
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of the houſe of commons, (whoſe ſiniſter and 
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© Theſe ill- affected perſons of the houſe of 
commons, have been ſo far from treading in 


the ſteps of their anceſtors, by their dutiful 


expreſſions in this kind, that contrarily they 


have introduced a way of bargaining and 


contracting with the king; as if nothing 
ought to be given him by them, but what 
he ſhould buy or purchaſe of them, either by 
quitting ſomewhat of his royal prerogative, 
or by diminiſhing and leſſening his revenues; 
which courſes of theirs, how repugnant they 
are to the duty of ſubjects, how unfit for 
his majeſty in honour to permit and ſuffer, 


and what hazard and diſhonour they ſubje& 


this kingdom to, all men may eaſily judge, 
that will bur equally and impartially wetgh 
them. | | | 

His majeſty hath been by this means reduced 
to ſuch ſtraits and extremities, that were not 
his care of the publick good and ſafety the 


greater, theſe men (as much as in them lies) 


would quickly bring ruin and confuſion to 
the ſtate, and render contemptible this glo- 
rious monarchy. 

© But this frowardneſs and undutiful be ha- 
viour of theirs, cannot leſſen his majeſty's 
care of preſerving the kingdom entruſted 
to his protection and government, nor his 


gracious and tender affection to his people, - 


occaſions, for ſupport of his honour and ſove- * for whoſe 9 comfort his _— = 
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1640. God's gracious aſſiſtance, will ſo provide, 
WY < that all his loving ſubjects may ſtill enjoy 


© the happineſs of living under the blefled ſhade | 


and protection of his royal ſcepter. 
© In the mean time, to the end all his ma- 
jeſty's loving ſubjects may know how gra- 


ciouſly his majeſty is inclined to hear and 


c 
* 
© redreſs all the juſt grievances of his people, 
© as well out of parliament as in parliament, 
© his majeſty doth hereby further declare his 
© royal will and pleaſure, that all his loving 
< ſubjects, who have any juſt cauſe to preſent, 
© or complain of any grievances or oppreſſi- 
© ons, may freely addreſs themſelves by their 
© humble petitions to his ſacred majeſty, who 
© will graciouſly hear their complaints, and 
« give ſuch fitting redreſs therein, that all his 
© people ſhall have juſt cauſe to acknowledge 
© his grace and goodneſs towards them ; and 
to be fully ſatisfied, that no perſons or aflem- 
blies can more prevail with his majeſty, than 
« the plety and juſtice of his own royal na- 
ture, and the tender affection he doth and 
© ſhall ever bear to all his people and loving 
© {ubjets.” 
After the reading of this declaration, the 
inſerting it here, at length, will, perhaps, be 
thought needleſs, fince it contains nothing but 
what was related before. However, it is of 
uſe to ſhew, that the king and his adverſarics 
agreed as to facts, and diſputed only upon the 
conſequences and right. > 
The king Tho” the parliament was diſſolved, the king, 
continues however, continned the convocation, under the 
the convo- title of ſynod. Since the time of the refor- 
Clarendon. mation, it had been always cuſtomary to aſ- 
ſemble the clergy, at the fame time with the 
_ parliament, and this aſſembly of the clergy, 
was called the convocation, and always begun 
and ended with the parliament. The king not 
thinking himſelf bound to a ſtrict obſervance 
of this cuſtom, diſſolved the parliament, and 
continued the convocation, contrary to the o- 
pinion of ſeveral, who believed that he there- 
by exceeded his power. Bur the judges of the 
realm determined, that notwithſtanding the 
diffolution of the parliament, the convocation 
ſubſiſted, unleſs diflolved by the king's writ. 
The convocation therefore continued a month 
longer, and in that time did two things which 
ve occaſion to great complaints in the enſu- 
ing parliament. Firſt, they made certain ca- 
nons, whereby all clergymen and graduates in 


the univerſities, were enjoined to take the fol- 
lowing oath. 


6 I A. B. do ſwear, that I approve the doc- 
« ® trine and diſcipline, or government eſta- 
© bliſhed in the church of England, as con- 
© taining all things neceſſary to ſalvation: And 
that I will not endeavour, by myſelf or any 
other, directly or indirectly, to bring in any 
Popith doctrine, contrary to that which is ſo 
citabliſhed : Nor will I ever give my con- 
ſent to alter the government of this church, 
by archbiſhops, biſhops, deans, and arch- 
deacons, &c, as it now ſtands eſtabliſhed, 
and as by right it ought to ſtand ; nor yet 
ever to ſubject it to the uſurpations and ſu- 


FO aca at a na R 


perſtitions of the {ce of Rome. Aud all theſe 
things I do plainly and ſincerely acknow- 
ledge and ſwear, according to the plain and 
common ſenſe and underitanding ot the ſame 
words, without any equivocation, or mental 
cvaſion, or ſecret reſervation whatſoever. 
And this I do heartily, willingly, and truly 
upon the faith of a Chriſtian. So help me 
* Godin Jeſus Chriſt. 


o 
c 
c 
» 


A 


* 


This oath was thought very ſtrange, for ſe- Obiections 


1640. 
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veral reaſons. 1. It was not liked that the againſt the 
clergy ſhould take upon them to enjoin oaths, oath. 


which, according to the general opinion, be- 
longed to the parliament only. 2. The et cæ- 
tera after the word archdeacons, offended ma- 
ny, becauſe thoſe that ſwore conld not tell 
what they were to underſtand by this abbre- 
viation. 3. The preſcribing ſuch an oath was 
affirmed ro be a confinement, and tying down 
of the civil legiſlature, ſince thereby the go- 


Ruſhw. 
Nalſon. 
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vernment as deprived of the liberty of 


making any alterat ion in the diſcipline of the 
church, which nevertheleſs might be altered 
without any danger to ſalvation. 4. It was 
objected, that the perſon was to declare, he 
took the oath moſt willingly, tho' he was con- 
ſtrained thereto under very ſevere penalties. 
The ſecond thing the convocation did be- 
fore they broke up, was the granting the king, 
for the Scotch war, a ſubſidy of four ſhillings 
in the pound for ſix years. This proceeding, 
which tended to diminiſh the parliament's 
ower, was no leſs diſliked than the former. 
t is true, that to juſtify it, a precedent was 
alledged ; for it muſt be obſerved, that in this 
reign, examples or precedents in favour of the 
crown, were looked upon as ſo many laws. 
The clergy, it ſeems, in the year 1585, after 
having granted Elizabeth a ſubſidy approved 
by the parliament, made of themſelves an ad- 
dition of two ſhillings in the pound, which the 
queen accepted without conſulting the parlia- 
ment. But, beſides that this was a fingle 
precedent, there was a great difference be- 
tween the time of Elizabeth, and that of 
Charles I. In Elizabeth's days, every one was 
pleaſed with the government. It was be- 
lieved the gore was not capable of making 
an ill uſe of theſe unuſual favours, but em- 
ployed the money given her ſolely for the 
good of the kingdom. Ir was not the ſame in 
the time of Charles I. The king was not 
truſted at all; it was known by experience, 
that he would draw from the leaſt precedent, 
conſequences deſtructive of the liberties of par- 
laments, and, in fine, the number of the 
male-contents was infinite; nay, the king 
ſeemed to do ail that lay in his power to en- 
creaſe it, or, at leaſt, not to regard it. And 
what ſtill more enflamed the people's diſcon- 
tent, was the ſeeing the Popith recuſants not 
only tollerated, but, moreover, protected, 
countenanced, and conſidered as the beſt ſub- 
jects, They reſorted publickly to mals to 
Somerſet-houſe, and returned from thence in 
great mulrirudes, as if their churches had been 
allowed by authority. A publick agent from 
Rome reſided at London, count Rozetti by 
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name, who openly went to court in great 
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pomp, and whoſe houſe was the general ren- 
dezvous of the Catholicks. The qucen had 
prevailed with-the king to receive this agent 
as a ſort of nuncio, and by that, as well as by 
the avowed protection ſhe afforded thoſe of 
her religion, ſhe ſo drew upon herſelf the peo- 
ple's hatred, that they were ven wanting in that 
outward reſpect they ought to have paid her. 

All theſe diſcontents were fomented by the 
Scots, who ſeeing themſelves upon the point of 
being attacked, were extremely diligent by 
means of their emiſſaries, to incenſe the peo- 


ple againſt the king. In juſtifying their own 


conduct, they forgot not to inſinuate to the 
Engliſh, that the tyranny which was intended 
to be eftabliſhed in Scotland, was in order to 
introduce the like into England; and,, that if 


the king laboured to ſupport the hierarchy e- 


rected in the kirk of Scotland by his father 
and himſelf, it was not ſo much for the ſake of 
epiſcopal government, as in order to eſtabliſh 
in that kingdom an arbitrary power, which 
would one day be fatal to the Engliſh ; nay, 
that there was great danger, that after the ac- 


compliſhment of his deſigns, he would reſtore 


Popery in his kingdoms, ſince he could refuſe 
nothing to the queen, to Laud, and the other 
enemies of the Proteſtant religion. The king 
himſelf, by his conduct, rendered thoſe inſi- 
nuat ions ſo plauſible, that beſides the Presby- 
terians, who were very numerous, there were 
many church of England-men, who could not 
forbear dreading, that the king's zeal for the 
church was only to engage them to be ſubſer- 
vient to his more hidden deſigns. Be this as 
it will, the kingdom was full of ſuſpicions, 
tears, jealouſies, diviſions, ſo that it the King 
had been well informed, he might eaſily have 
ſcen there were but very few that ſerved him 
willingly and chearfully, in the war he was 


going to wage with Scotland. This he had 


cauſe to know preſently after. 

The king being engaged in a war with Scot- 
land, without having received any ſupply from 
the parliament, was in great ſtraits. He even 
foreſaw, that it would not be poſſible for him 


to maintain his army, unleſs he had recourſe 


to extraordinary methods to raiſe money. Ac- 
cordingly, he made uſe of the following ex- 
pedients, to ſupply in part what he had ex- 
pected from the parliament. 1. He ordered 
that the counties ſhould advance coat and con- 
duct money for their reſpecive troops. 2. He 
bought upon credit of the Eaſt-India mer- 
chants all their pepper, and fold it again for 
ready money. 3. He took 40,0001. worth 


of the bullion, which the merchants had brought 
into the mint to be coined, which ſam was at- 


terwards punctually repaid. 4. He would 
have borrowed 200,000 pounds of the city of 
London, but had the mortification to meet 
with a denial. He was fo diſpleaſed at it, 


that he reſolved to be revenged in this man- 


ner. The city having ſome time before ſet- 
tled a colony at Londonderry in Ireland, had 
obtained a patent from the king for certain 
lands in that country. The Londoners had 
no ſooner refuſed to lend the king money, but 
the lord- mayor and the ſheriffs were cited be- 
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turn. On the other hand, the writ to levy 


fore the ſtar-chamber, to anſwer to the charge 1640. 
of having abuſed the patent, by uſurping more ww. 
lands than the King had granted to the city. 

Upon this charge, whether well or 8 1 
ed, the Londoners were condemned to forfeit | 
their rights, and grievouſly fined, but upon f 
payment of the fine, their patent was reſto- FE 
red. They had but too many opportunities if 
afrerwards to be revenged of the king in their | 


ſhip-money having been ſent to the ciry of 
London, as well as to all the other towns in 
the kingdom, it appeared that the lord- mayor 
and city council had neglected to levy this 
tax, or, at leaſt, they had not diſtrained any 
one perſon for non- payment, according to the 
tenour of the writ. For this reaſon, the coun- 


cil {ent the following order to the attorney- ge- 
neral. 


At Whitehall, July 5, 1640. Preſent, &c. 


WHEREAS the lord-mayor of London An order 
and the two ſheriffs did this day ap- from the 
pear before his majeſty and the board, to council a- 
give an account of their proceedings upon — 
© the writ for the ſhip- buſineſs this preſent London: 
year: Foraſmuch as it did appear, that be- Ruſhw. 
ſides all former neglects in the execution of 
that writ, his majeſty having reſpited the 
inſormation againſt them for the ſame; yet 
they have not ſince diſtrained any one per- 
ſon according to the ſaid writ. It was this 
day ordered by his majeſty, with the advice 
of the board, that his majeſty's attorney- 
general {hall forthwith prefer an information 
in the ftar-chamber againſt the lord- mayor, 
and ſherifts of London and Middleſex, for 
their contempt and default in the execution 
of the ſaid writ; and ſhall forthwith pro- 
ceed againſt them, De die in diem, until the 
cauſe be ready tor hearing: And, if upon 
examination of the ſaid cauſe, his majeity's 
attorney-general ſhall find ſufficient cauſe a- 
gainſt any of the aldermen, that then he do 
prefer one other information againſt the ſaid 
aldermen; and in like manner do proceed 

againſt them apart.” = 

Thus the king, inſtead of relinquiſhing this 
odious tax, continued to exact it with great 
rigour, tho' his affairs were then at a criſis, 
which ſhould have inſpired him with a dread, 
that in eaſe the ſucceſs of the Scotch war did 
not anſwer his expectations, he ſhould be lit- 
tle able to ſupport himſelf. But in all appcar- 
ance, he thought himſelf ſecure of victory. 

Part of the army deſigned againft Scotland The Eng- 
was now upon the frontiers, under the com- liſh routed 
mand of the lord Conway, general of the horſe, n 1 
whilſt the reſt lay encamped near York. The bal 1 
earl of Northumberland, who was to com- Tyne. 
mand under the king, remained fick at Lon- Nalſon. 
don, and the earl of Strafford, who was !ieu- 
tenant-general, had not been able to depart 
ſoon enough, becauſe he was a very neceſſary 
member of the king's ſecret council. The 
lord Conway being advanced as far as New- 
caftle, with 3000 foot and 1500 horſe, was in- 
formed that Lefley, general of the Scots, was 
preparing to march at the head of 22,000 men, 
in 
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1640. in order to enter England. And, indeed, he 

WV paſſed the Tweed the 20th of Auguſt, the very 

day the king departed from London for York, 

where he arrived on the 23d. Leſley purſuing 

his march, came the 27th to Newburn, on 

the north-ſide of the Tyne, four miles from 

Newcaſtle. At his arrival, he found the lord 

Conway poſted with his troops on the ſouth- 

ſide of the river, were he had raiſed breaſt- 

works over againſt the two fords, to oppoſe 

his paſlage. 1. is needleſs to give a particu- 

lar account of this action; it ſuffices to ſay, 

the Scots forced the paſſage of the Tyne, af- 

ter a fight very faintly maintained by the 

Engliſh. The lord Conway was ſeiſed with 

fo great terror, that he left Neweaſtle the 

next day, and retreated to Durham, were not 

thinking himſelf yet ſafe, he went and joined 

the king's army, which was advanced to 

Northampton. The king's troops had no ſoon- 

Newcaſtle er quitted Newcaſtle, but the Scots entered, 

taken by and found there the artillery and ſtores ordered 

Nele thither by the king, who deſigned that place 
for the magazine of his army. 

The entrance of the Scots into England, 
teration in and the taking of Newcaſtle, broke all the 
the king's king's meaſures. Tho' in this firſt action he 
_ had not loſt above 3 or 400 men, this incon- 

ſiderable loſs produced, however, great ef- 
fects, all to the king's diſadvantage. 1. The 
ear] of Strafford having ſpoken a little roo 
roughly to the officers and ſoldiers, who were 
returned from the defeat of Newburn, diſ- 
pleaſed the whole army, and thereby put the 
vanquiſhed upon magnifying in their own vin- 


dication, the valour and number of the Scotch 


troops. This could not but produce a very ill 
effect in the king's army, which before was 
not very well-inclined. 2. The Engliſh male- 
contents were more at eaſe, and ſpoke more 
boldly againſt the government, knowing it 
was no proper ſeaſon to ſilence them. 3. The 
Scots miſled not this opportunity to ſhew the 
Engliſh, by a moderate conduct, as the junc- 
ture conld allow, that their deſign in enter- 
ing England, was not to injure the Engliſh, 

but only to procure acceſs to the king in order 

to lay their grievances before him. By this 

means they ſeperated, as much as they could, 

the king's cauſe from that of the people of 
England, which did the king an unſpeakable 
prejudice. 4. The conſternation cauſed by 

the Newburn defeat, and, on the other hand, 

the moderation of the Scots, who notwith- 
ſtanding the ſucceſs of their arms, affected to 

deſire only an accomodation, inclined the 

whole nation to a peace. None but the court- 

party uſed their utmoſt endeavours, tho' in 

vain, to inſpire the Engliſh with a deſire of re- 

venge. 

ſtances, with an army of enemies before him, 

They juſ- and numbers of male- contents in all the reſt 
tify them- of the kingdom, as well as in his own army, 


Artifices of 
the Scots. 


e it was not poſſible for him to raiſe money, by 
in > the ſame methods he had till then practiſed, 
Ruſnw. there reſulted a general opinion that a parlia- 
_ ment was abſolutely neceffary. To this it was 
Annals. 


that the Scots and che Engliſh male contents 
delited to lead him, tho? againſt his will, know- 


5. As in the king's preſent circum- 
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ing it was hardly poſſible that a new parlia- 1640. 


ment ſhould be diſpoſed in his favour. 

The Scots had in England more correſpon- 
dents than the king had till now imagined, 
but he perceived it not, till his affairs began 
to decline. They had diſperſed two maniteſto's, 
of which one was entitled, Six conſiderations 
of the lawfulnefs of their expedition into Eng- 
land, and the other, Intentions of the Scots 
and their army maniteſted to their brethren of 
England. In theſe two papers, they were ex- 
tremely careful to ſhew, that the motive of 
rheir armament and entry into England, was 
not to invade that kingdom, but only to de- 
fend themſelves againſt. ſome particular per- 
fons, their ſworn enemies, among whom they 
named as the principal, the earl of Strafford, 
and archbiſhop of Canterbury. They faid, 
in their preſent ſituat ion, their country being 
blocked up by ſea and land, and their trade 
interrupted, it was not poſſible to expect any 
longer the coming of their enemies to attack 
them, without being expoſed to certain ruin. 
They compared themſelves to a man who, 
when his houſe is beſer, and his enemies ready 
to aſſault it, ſallies out himſelf and attacks 
them, in hopes of averting, by a vigorous ef- 
fort, the impending ruin. They maintained 
it was the king that had broke the peace, and. 
having granted that the general-aſlembly 
ſhould regulate the affairs of the kirk, and its 
regulations be ratified in parliament, had, 
without any lawful cauſe, prorogued the par- 
lament, before what the general-aflembly had 
judged neceſſary, was confirmed; nay, he had 


denied to give audience to the depuries of the 


parliament, and tho' he had agreed, other de- 
puties ſhould be ſent to him, it was only to 
amuſe them, ſince the war with Scotland had 
been already determined in the council, and 
the parliaments of Ireland and England con- 
vened in order for ſupplies. They carefully 
repreſented the Juſtice and equity of the late 
parliament of England, in denying the king 
money for a war fo notoriouſly unjuſt. In 
ſhort, for it would be too tedious to relate 
all the particulars contained in theſe two pa- 
pers, their view was to demonſtrate to the 
people of England, 1. The juſtice of their 
cauſe. 2, The artifices of their enemies to 
ſurpriſe them. 3. The neceſſicy, they were 
under, of taking arms in their own lawful de- 
fence, and to prevent their ruin. 4. They 
ſaid, notwithſtanding their entry into Eng- 
land, the war was defenſive on their part, and 
5. That they intended not to offer any injury 
or violence, or inrich themſelves with the ſpoils 
of the Engliſh, but only to procure acceſs to 
his majeſty, to preſent their grievances, which 
was denied them, unleſs rhey would entirely 
deliver themſelves to the mercy of their ene- 
mies. 6. They called God to witneſs, this 


was their intention, and the better to gain 


belief, they made uſe of the ſtrongeſt expreſ- 
ſions and moſt folemn oaths. 7. Laſtly, they 
io:got not to inſinuate to the Engliſh, that 
they had the ſame cauſe to maintain, ſince 
the Liberties of England were equally in dan- 
ger with thoſe of Scotland, 1 
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It appears by this laſt article, how careful 1640. 
the Scots were to loſe no opportunity to gain 
the people of England to their intereſt. Of They gain 
þ | | . the good- 
this they alſo gave the following inſtance. As „por the 
the Londoners had all their coals from Newca- Londoners. 


Book XIX. The Reign of CHARLES I. 
1640. Theſe manifeſto's, which were, doubtleſs, 
WA owing to the counſels of ſome of the Engliſh 
male-contents, produced ſuch an effect upon 

the people, the army, and the lords themſelves 

wha were not wholly devoted to the court, 


that the king might very eaſily ſee how diffi- 


cult it would be to ſupport the war, and to 
what danger he would be expoſed, if he riſqued 
a battle at ſuch a juncture. Nothing was 
more diſadvantageous to the king, than the 
extreme deſire expreſſed by the Scots to end 
the quarrel by an agreement, which ſhewed 
their view was not to make war upon the 
Engliſh, whereas it was the king's intereſt to 
engage them both in a national quarrel. 
Wherefore the Scots did not fail to improve 
the advantage of their moderate conduct. As 
ſoon as they were maſters of Newcaſtle, they 
ſent a very humble petition to the king, be- 
ſeeching him to give ear to their complaints, 
and cure their evils, by the advice of the par- 
liament of England. The king who was preſſ- 
ed on all ſides, had already ſummoned the 
nobility to meet him at York the 24th of Sep- 


tember, to give their advice upon the pre- 


give them a poſitive anſwer. 
would ſpeak more plainly, and declare the par- 
ticulars of their demands, he would give ſuch 
anſwers as the peers who were to meet at Vork 
ſhould think proper. Upon this they ſent 


ſent ſituation of his affairs. He, therefore, 
told the Scots, that their petition was expreſſ- 
ed in ſuch general terms, that he could not 
But if they 


ſtle, and could by no means be without that 
trade, the Scots were no fooner maſters of 
Newcaſtle, but they wrote to the lord-mayor 
and aldermen of London, "That knowing 
how neceſſary the free traffick of coals was 
* for their city, and other places of England, 


they had, as a teſtimony of greateſt reſpect 
cc 


«© two noblemen to declare to the maſters of 


“ ſhips, who, poſſeſſed with needleſs fears, 
“ wcre haſtening out of the river, that their 
<* Purpoſe was not to ſtop, but to uſe their 
e beſt means to continue that trade.” 

This letter anſwered the expectations of 
the Scots. Preſently after it was publickly 
talked at London 7 preſenting a petition to 


Ruſhw. 


and good-will to the city of London, ſent 


Nalſon: 


the king, to pray him to ſummon a parliament. 
The privy- council, left by the king at London, 


having ſome notice of this deſign, endeavour- 
ed to prevent it by a letter directed to the 
lord- mayor and aldermen ; but they could not 
ſucceed. So a petition was reſolved, and ſent 
to his majeſty at York by ſome of the al- 


dermen and common-council, which was as 


follows : 


Mot gracious ſovereign, 


BEING moved with the duty and obe- A petition 


gi v0 — . —ů — — 
— 


— 


c 
their demands to the king, the 8th of Sep- * dience which by the laws your petition- of OM 
tember, viz  _ | ers owe unto your facred majeſty, they hum- to the king 
The Scors 1. That his majeſty would be graciouſly * bly preſent unto your princely and pious Wil- to call a 
demands. © Pleaſed to command, that the laſt acts of dom, the ſeveral preſſing grievances follow- parliament. 
| 


Ruſhw. 


Ruſhw. *© parliament may be publiſhed in his high- 


Nalſon. 


0 


© eftates of parliament convened by his maje- 


© ſty's authority. 


W Br YES WR. 


©*2. That the caſtles of Edinburgh and o- 


may, according to the firſt foundation, be 
furniſhed and uſed for our defence and ſe- 
curity. 3 
3. That our countrymen in his majeſty's 
dominions of England and Ireland may be 


e 


freed from cenſureè for ſubſcribing the cove- 


nant, and be no more preſſed with oaths and 
ſubſcriptions unwarrantable by your laws, 
and contrary to their national oath and co- 
venant approved by his majeſty. 

© 4 That the common incendiaries which 


have been the authors of this combuſtion 


© may receive their juſt cenſure. 


© 5, Thar all our ſhips and goods, with all 
* the damage thereof, may be reſtored. 

© 6, That the wrongs, loſſes, and charges 
which all this time we have ſuſtained, may 


- © be repaired. 


Sa a A A.A 


© 7. That the declarations made againſt us 
as traitors, may be recalled in the end, by 
the advice and counſel of the ſtates of Eng- 
land convened in parliament. His majeſty 
may be pleaſed to remove the garriſons from 
the borders, and any impediments which 
may ſtop free trade. | 
Vor. II. 


neſs's name, as our ſovereign lord with the 


ther ſtrengths of the kingdom of Scotland 


E WE a wa 


ing, viz. 

_ © 1. The preſſing and unuſual impoſitions 
upon merchandize, importing and exporting, 
and the urging and levying of ſhip-money, 
notwithſtanding both which, merchants ſhips 
and goods have been taken and deſtroyed 
both by Turkiſh and other pyrates. 
© 2. The multitude of wales patents 
and warrants, whereby trade in the city 
and other parts of the kingdom is much de- 

© cayed. | 


Annals. 


. ſundry innovations in matter of 


religion. | | 
© 4. The oath and canons lately enjoined 
by the late convocation, whereby your pe- 
titioners are in danger to be deprived of 
© their miniſters. DIY | 
© 5. The great concourſe of Papiſts, and 
their inhabitations in London, and the ſu- 
burbs, whereby they have more means and 
opportunity of plotring .and executing their 
deſigns againſt the religion eſtabliſhed. 
6. The ſeldom calling, and fadden diſſo- 
lutions, of parliaments, withour the redreſs 
of your ſubjects grievances —© 
© 7. The impriſonment of divers citizens 
for non-payment of ſhip-money and impoſi- 
tions, and the proſecution of many others 
in the ſtar-chamber, for not conforming 
themſelves to committees in patents of mo- 
nopolies, 1 trade is reſtrained. 
5 | 
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. 8. The 


lords. 
Annals. 
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from 12 


Ruſhw. 
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The HISTORY 
8. The great danger your facred pet ſon is 
expoſed unto in the prefent war, and the va- 
rious fears that ſeiſed upon your petitioners, 
and their families by reaſon thereof, which 
grievances and fears have occaſioned ſo great 
a ſtop and diſtraEtion in trade, that your pe- 
titioners can neither buy, fell, receive, or 
pay as formerly, and tends to the utter ruin 
of the inhabitants of the city, the decay of 
navigarion and cloathing, and the manufac- 
tures of this kingdom. 8 | 
< Your humble petitioners conceiving that 
the faid grievances are contrary to the laws 


that they are not redreſt by the ordinary 
courſe of juſtice, do, therefore, moſt humbly 
beſeech your moſt ſacred majeſty, to cauſe a 
parliament to be ſummoned with all conve- 
nient ſpeed, whereby they may be relieved 
in the premiſes.” 17 

„ And your petitioners, &c. 


Within a few days, this petition was fol- 
lowed by another from 12 lords, in behalf of 
themſelves and divers others. 

Moft gracious ſovereign, — 

K 5 HE ſenſe of that duty and fervice which 
we owe unto your ſacred majeſty, and 
our earneſt affection to the good and welfare 


of this your realm of England, have moved 
us in all humility to beſeech your royal ma- 


princely wiſdom, the apprehenſion which 
we and other your faithful ſubjects have con- 
ceived of the great diſtempers and dangers 
now threatening the church and ſtate of your 
royal perſon, and the fitteſt means by which 
they may be prevented. 
3 The evils and dangers whereof your ma- 
E jeſty may be pleaſed to rake notice are 
© theſe: 


W ḿq́́ Rg A W ‚ẽ ne W M A: A 


© 1, That your ſacred majeſty is expoſed to 


hazard and danger in the preſent expedition 
againſt the Scotiſh army, and by the occa- 
ſion of the war your revenue is much waſted, 
your ſubjeCts burthened with coat and con- 
duct-money, billeting of ſoldiers, and other 
military charges, and divers rapines and diſ- 
orders committed in ſeveral parts in this 
your realm, by the ſoldiers raiſed for that 
ſervice, and your whole kingdom become 
full of fear and diſcontent. 

* 2. The ſundry innovations in matters of 
« religion ; the oath and canons lately impo- 
« {ed 1 the clergy, and other your maje- 


A R «@ M «a M &« «a «© 


ſty's ſubjects. 


© 3. The great increaſe of Popery, and em- 
ploying of Popiſh recuſants, and others i!!- 
affected to the religion by law eſtabliſhed in 
places of power and truſt, and eſpecially 
commanding of men and arms both in the 
field and other counties in this realm; 


— A A&A La nA aA 6 


to have arms in their own houles. 
4. The great miſchief which may fall 


_ © upon this kingdom, if the intentions which 


. 


© have been credibly reported of bringing in 


© of Iriſh forces ſhall take effcR. f 


of this kingdom, and finding by experience 


jeſty, to give us leave to offer unto your moſt 


whereas by the laws they are not permitted 


© 5. The urging of ſhip-money, and proſe- 


A A&A 


for not levying of it. ay 
© 6, The heavy charges of merchandiſe to 
the diſcouragement of trade, the multitude 
of monopolies or other patehtees, whereby 
the commodities and manufactures of the 
kingdom are much burthened, to the great 
and univerſal grievance of your people. 
© 7. The great grief of your ſubjects by the 
intermiſſion of parliaments, in the late for- 
mer diflolving of ſach as have been called, 
with the hoped effects which otherwiſe they 
might have procured. 
© For a remedy whereof, and prevention of 
* the danger that may enſue to your royal 
perſon, and to the whole ſtate, we do in all 
humility and faithfulneſs beſeech your moſt 
excellent majeſty, that you would be pleaſed 
to ſummon a parliament within ſome ſhorr 


oO; @_ 0 
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cation of ſome ſheriffs in the ſtar- chamber 


theſe and other great grievances which your 


poor petitioners now lie under, may be ta- 
ken away, and the authors and counſellors 
of them may be there brought to ſuch legal 


c 
c 
4 
c 
c 
© and convenient time, whereby the cauſe of 
c 
o 
0 
5 
© tryal and condign puniſhment, as the nature 


* 


< preſent war may be compoſed by your ma- 


of the offence does require; and that the 


« jelty's wiſdom without blood-fhed, in ſuch 


© manner as may conduce to the honour and 
« ſafety of your majeſty's perſon, and content 
© of your people, and continuance of both of 


c your Kingdoms againſt the common enemy 


© of the reformed religion. 


Francis Bedford. Say and Seal. 
Ro. Eſſex. | Ed. Howard. 
Willtam Hartford. Bullingbrook. 
| Warwick. Mandevile. 
Earl of Briſtol. Brook. | 
Mulgrave. Pagett. 


Preſently after the king having called the A petition 
of the ſame 
nature by 


I the gentry 
accepted, of ak 


Yorkſhire gentry together, propoſed to them 
the payment of the trained-bands for two 
months. This propoſition bein 

the gentlemen prepared an addreſs to inform 
the king of their conſent ; but withal they be- 
ſought his majeſty to endeavour to compoſe 
the differences with the Scots, and to ſummon 
a parliament. The earl of Strafford being de- 
ſired to preſemt the addreſs to the king, refu- 
ſed it, unleſs the clauſe about calling a pat- 


lament was left out, alledging, he knew the 


king fully deſigned it. But the gentlemen 
were unwilling to leave out theſe words, and 
delivered their addreſs themſelves, 


The king perceiving by the petitions which The king 
were preſented to him, that it was the nation's _— to 
Call A 
parliament; 


ſervent defire, a parliament ſhould be called, 
did not doubt it would 'be the firſt advice, the 
peers, when aſſembled, would give him. He 
reſolved, therefore, to prevent this advice, by 
ſummoning a parliament to meet on the 3d of 
November, for fear, if he delayed it any lon- 
er, he might be thought to be forced to it. 
e great council of the peers being aſſem- 


ſhire, 


Ruſhw, | 


Nalſon. 


Clarend. 


bled at Vork the 24th of September, che king 


ſpoke to them as follows: 
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peers aſ- . ady 4 
ſembled at © medy to ſuch evils, which could not admit 


Book XIX. 
1640. My lords, 


The Reign of C 


WAV © 1 p ON ſudden invaſions where the dan- 
The king's . 


gers are near and inſtant, it hath been 


ſpeech to „ the cuſtom of my predeceſſors to aſſemble 


his great . l 
council of © the * council of the peers, and by their 
iſe 


and aſſiſtance, to give a timely re- 


. a delay fo long as mult of neceſſity be allow- 
Ruſhw. ed for the aſſembling of the parliament. 


Annals. This being our condition at this time, and 
| © an army of rebels lodged within this king- 
© dom, I thought it moſt fit to conform myſelf 
© to the practice of my predeceſſors in like 
© caſes; that with your advice and aſſiſtance 
Ve might juſtly proceed to the chaſtiſement 
© of theſe inſolencies, and ſecuring ot my 
good ſubjectss. 
eln the firſt place, I muſt let you know, 
© that I deſire nothing more than to be right- 
< ſy underſtood, of my people. And to that 
end, I have of myſelf reſolved to call a par- 
< liament; having already given order ro my 
© lord-keeper to iſſue the writs inſtantly, ſo 
© that the parliament may be aſſembled by 
the 3d of November next: Whither, it my 
< ſubjefts brings thoſe good affeCtions which 
© become them towards me, it ſhall not fail 
on my part to make it a happy meeting. In 


the mean time, there are two points where- . 


in I ſhall deſire your advice, which indeed 

« were the chief cauſe of your meeting. 
< Firſt, what anſwer to give to the petition 

© of the rebels, and in what manner to treat 
© with them. Of which, that you may give 
© a ſure judgment, I have ordered that your 

© Jordſhips ſhall be clearly and truly informed 

of the ſtate of the whole buſineſs, and upon 
« what reaſons the advices that my privy- 
© council unanimouſly gave me, were ground- 
© ed: Ins | 

The ſecond is, how my army ſhall be 
© kept on foot and maintained, until the ſup- 
< plies of a parliament may be had. For fo 
6 — as the Scotch army remains in England, 
I think no man will counſel me to disband 
© mine; for that would be an unſpeakable 
< hofs to all this part of the kingdom, by ſub- 
jecting them to the greedy appetite of the 
© rebels, beſides the unſpeakable diſhonour 
< that would thereby fall upon this nation.” 


I: i« reſol. When the king had thus ſpoken to the 


ved to lords, he commanded to be read the reaſons 


treat with which had induced his council to adviſe the le- 


the Scots. ee ainſt the Scots, and the pe- 
vying an army agai 85 he pe 

ppm tition of the Scots preſented to the king ſince 

their taking of Neweaſtle, as, alſo, the king's 

anſwer, and their particular demands. Then 


the earl of 'Traquair, by the king's order, ex- 


plained theſe demands to the peers, and en- 
deavoured to ſhew, how ſome of them ſub- 
verted the fundamental laws of the kingdom 
of Scotland, others the juſt prerogative and 
dignity of his majeſty, and of which many 
were to the detriment of the King's profit, and 
prejudice of divers good ſubjects there. The 


* York was named firſt, but the Scots refuſed to treat there, as not ſecure for their commiſſioners, ſo long as che 
earl-of Serafford commanded there in chief, who had proclaimed, them traitors in Ireland, before the king had done 
it in England. This was the firſt publick appearance of the Seots enmity againſt Strafford, and it is ſtrange ir ſhould 


not be more regarded, Whitelock. 


HARLES I. + a 


reſult of the deliberation of the peers was, that 1640. 


& 


certain of themſelves ſhquld be ſent as com. 


miſſioners ta treat with the Scots, and endea- 

vour to conclude a peace. According to this Commic- 
reſolution, 16 peers were choſen for commil- ſioners ap- 
ſioners, to whom were added by the king P2nted- 
as aſſiſtants, the earls of Traquair, Morton, Nalfon. 
and Lanerick, ſecretary of Scotland, Sir Hen- | 
ry Vane, Sir Lewis Steward, and Sir John 
Burrough. It was farther agreed, that the 

treaty thould begin at Rippon * the 1ſt of Oc- 

tober, and that the carl of Lanerick ſhould 

ſignify this reſolution to the Scots. 


This article being diſpatched, the king de- Another 


fired the lords to conſider of means to main- **0)ution 


tain the army during the treaty. It is ſtrange, 19,900) 


the king ſhoyld undertake this war, without ofthe Lon- 


having. any ſupply from the parliament, and doners. 
ſhould be ſo provided for yon payment of Ruſhw. 
his army, that within a month after the open- 

ing the campaign, he was unable to maintain 

it. For my part, I cannot deviſe any other 
reaſon of this conduct, except that, for the 
ſupport of this war, he had depended upon 

ſuch means as were no longer in his power to 
employ. However this be, the earl of Straf- 

ford having informed the peers of the number 

of troops the king had on foot, viz. about 
24,000 men, declared that the payment of this 

army amounted to 60,009 pounds a month, 

and that to keep the army together for three 
months, no leſs would ſerve than the ſum of 


200, oo pounds; adding, it the army ſhould 


disband, all Yorkſhire would be loſt in two 


days, and the whole kingdom endangered. 


Whereupon it was reſolved, that a letter, 
ſubſcribed by all the peers preſent, ſhould be 
ſent to the city of London, for lending the 
200,000 pounds, upon ſuch ſecurity as ſhould 
be agreed on, each of the pcers offering 
to become bound. * 
The Scots having appointed their commiſ- The treaty 
ſioners to treat with the Engliſſi, the negotia- begins at 


, 


tion began ar Rippon the itt of October. But Rippon. 


before the principal point of the treaty was Clarend. 
conſidered, certain preliminary articles were 

to be ſettled, which the Scots propoſed as ab- 
ſolutely neceſlary to a happy cancluſion. They 
repreſented, therefore, that their army had Prelimina- 
ſtopped at Newcaſtle by his majeſty's expreſs res de- 
order; that they ſubſiſted by means oft the 88 | 
contributions raiſed upon Cumberland, New- 1" va 
caſtle and Durham, and as the vegotiation Nalſon. 
might laſt ſome time, it was neceſſary, before 

all things, to provide for the ſubſiſtance of 


their troops during the treaty. This was the 
principle article on which they inſiſted, as a 


preliminary to the treaty. There were alſo 
other articles, which I do not think abſolutely 
neceflary to be mentioned, ſince it will appear 
preſently what was the principal thing, by the 
preliminaries that were agreed on. I ſhall on- 
ly add, that the Scots would never ſuffer the 
earl of Traquair to aſſiſt at the treaty, becauſe 
he was one of thoſe they called incendiaries, 


againſt 
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Prelimina- © © 1. That the Scotch army ſhall have for a 
ry articles © competent maintenance, the ſum of 850 1. 
for the „per diem, and that the payment thereof, 
Nance of © fhall continue for two months, in caſe the 
the Scotch © treaty ſhall ſo long laſt ; which payment to 
Army. be made weekly upon the Friday of every 
© week. | 

© 2. The days of the returning of the army 
© to be numbered within the days of the al- 
© lowed maintenance. 
© 3. That the Scotch army ſhall content 
themſelves with the aforeſaid maintenance, 
and ſhall neither moleſt Papiſts, prelates, 
nor their adherents, nor any other perſons of 
whatſoever quality. e 
© That the inhabitants of the ſaid counties 
ſhall alſo have liberty to return peaceably to 
their own dwellings, and ſhall be refuſed no 
courteſy, it being always preſuppoſed, that 
the fit lodging of their army ſhall be al- 
lowed. | 
© 5. That the army be furniſhed with coals 
© in a regular way, and not at the pleaſure of 
© the ſoldiers. „ bs 
© 6. That there be a proviſion of forage, 
at the prices to be ſet down in a table, 
which muſt alſo contain the particular pri- 
ces of all ſorts of victuals, and other neceſſa- 
ries for the army, to be indifferently agreed 
upon by perſons nominated on both ſides. 
© 7. That free trade and commerce between 
both nations be reſtored, and not to be inter- 
rupted, but upon.. the warning of three 
months. But no victuals, arms, nor ammu- 
nition, to be imported into Newcaſtle, &c. 
© 8. That victuals and other neceſſaries for 
the army be free of cuſtom; and that his 
* majeſty's cuſtom of coals and other ware be 
© left free to be levied by his own officers. 
99. That there be a freedom to furniſh ne- 
© ceſlaries for both armies, and liberty be 
* granted for milling, brewing, &c. | 

© 10. That the arrears of the contributions 
due to the Scotch army, be completely paid 
to October 16. eee . | 

11. That there be a ceſſation of arms, 
according to the particulars to be agreed 
© upon. It 15 | 


* . 
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12. As for ſecuring the ſum of 850 l. per - 
diem above ſpecified, there is a committee 


appointed, who have power to treat with 


„ A A a a © 


payment of it. 


"xg. The lords will, before their going from 
York, ſettle a committee, who ſhall have 


charge to ſee the contribution orderly raiſed 


a committe nominated, to whom either the 
Scotch commiſſioners, or the committees of 
the country, may weekly give an account of 
the carriage of the bulinels.” 

The Scots had the addreſs to prolong the 
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Northumberland, the biſhoprick of Dur- 
ham, Newcaſtle, and (if need require) with 
Cumberland and Weſtmoreland, about the 


and paid ; and that there ſhall likewiſe be 
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1640. againſt whom they demanded ſevere juſtice. 
Wyo After many debates, the commiſſioners of the 
two nations agreed at laſt, the 16th of Octo- 

ber, on the following preliminaries. 


ſigning of theſe preliminaries till the 16th of 1840. 
October, after which, it ſtill remained to agree wy 
on the conditions of the truce. It was, there- _ 

fore, almoſt impoſſible to enter into a diſcuſſion TH" —_ 
of the articles, which were to be the chief ſub- 10 London. 
jedt of the treaty, before the 3d of November, Nalſon. 
the day appointed for the meeting of the par- 

liament. The lords, as well thoſe at Rippon as 

thoſe at York, being indiſpenſibly obliged to 

repair to London, it would have been needleſs 

to begin the negotiation at Rippon, where the 

time would ſcarce have allowed it to be open- 

ed. Wherefore, the Engliſh commiſſioners, 

whether of themſelves, or by the ſuggeſtion of 

the Scots, propoſed to the king the removal of 

the treaty from Rippon to London ; and the 

king was forced to conſent to it, tho' he plain- 

ly perceived the Scots expected to find many 

friends at London, and even in the parliament, 

as, indeed, was the caſe. One may venture 


to ſay, that on occaſion of this treaty, the 


king committed three capital errors. Firſt, in The king's 
ſummoning the parliament to meet at Weſt- 
minſter, ſince he could not be ignorant how 

much the city of London was diſſatisfied with 


the government, and conſequently, ready to 
countenance ſuch reſolutions as the parliament 


might take againſt it: Whereas, had he ſum- 


moned the parliament to meet at York, or in Nalſon- 


any other place at a diſtance from London, he 
would thereby have broken in part the mea- 
ſures of the Scots and Engliſh male- contents. 
He had but too much cauſe afterwards to be 
ſenſible of this error. The ſeeond was, the 
removal of the treaty to London, where the 


Scots had their principal correſpondents. The Clarend. 


third, in taking ſo ſhort a time for the meeting 


of the parliament, ſo that he had only the 


month of October to conclude a peace with the 
Scots, a ſpace hardly ſufficient to agree with 
them on the preliminaries and terms of the ceſſa- 


tion, before the king and peers would be obliged 


to leave Vork and go to London. If he had not 


been in ſuch haſte ro fix the meeting of the par- 
liament to the 3d of November, he might 


have either concluded the treaty with the 
Scots, by granting what he could not have 
helped, or, at leaſt, left them without excuſe, 
if they had obſtinately perſiſted in any unrea- 


ſonable demands. Whereas, not being able 


to finiſh the negotiation at Rippon, he was for- 


ced to remove the conferences to London, a 


city well- affected to the Scots, and where they . 
could better than any. where elſe, take juſt mea - 
ſures, whether with the chief inhabitants, or 
with their friends in the parliament. The 
king was ſufficiently convinced of theſe errors, 
when it was too late to retrieye them. 
Not to omit any thing which to me ſeems 
material in this Hiltory, I thought proper to add 
here the earl of Briſtol's proceſs at the begin- 
ning of king Charles's reign ; for, it is not fo- 
reign to the purpoſe. On the contrary, this 
proceſs, with the carl's anſwers, may be of great 
ſervice to clear the latter part of the reign' of 
James I, as to the negotiation of the marriage 
of prince Charles with the Spaniſh Infanta, and 
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1640. the reſzitution of the Palatinate. It may alſo inſerted in any other piece, without a too great 


| Ruihw. 


give an idea of the character of Charles I, and 
the duke of Buckingham. But it could not be 
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interruption of the thread of the Hiſtory. 


| Proceedings againſt the earl of Briſtol. 


H E earl of Briſtol, who had been am- 

baſſador in Spain, to negotiate prince 
Charles's marriage with the Spaniſh Infanta, 
was confined at his return to England, with- 
out being ever ſuffered to come into the king's 
preſence. As long as king James lived, the 
duke of Buckingham, who was the cauſe of 
the earl's diſgrace, pretended, however, to 
be willing to adjuſt his affairs, if he would but 


| anſwer to ſome queſtions or objeEtions, before 


commiſſioners appointed by the king. The 
earl anſwered thoſe queſtions, but his reconci- 
liation was not advanced by it; on the con- 
trary, he found himſelf much farther from it 
by the death of king James, and the acceſſion 
of Charles I. to the throne. The ear! of Bri- 
ſtol finding himſelf on very ill terms, wiſhed 
to come off, if poſſible, without injuring his 
honour. To this end, he applied to the lord 
Conway, ſecretary of ſtate, to deſire him to 


intercede for him with his majeſty. There paſſ- 
ed ſome letters between theſe two lords upon 


that ſubject, and, at laſt, during the ſecond 
parliament of king Charles in 1626, the earl 


received from the lord Conway, the following 
letter. N 


My lord, 


1 Received a letter from your lordſhip, dated 
the fourth of this month, written in an- 


{wer to a former letter, which I directed o 


your lordſhip by his majeſty's commandment. 
This laſt letter, according to my duty, 1 have 


| ſhewed unto his majeſty, who hath peruſed it, 


and hath commanded me to write back to you 
again, that he finds himſelf nothing ſatisfied 
therewith. The queſtion propounded to your 
lordſhip from his majeſty, was plain and clear, 
whether you did rather chuſe to fit ſtill, with- 
out being queſtioned for any errors paſt in 
your negotiation in Spain, and enjoy the be- 
nefit of the late gracious pardon granted in 
parliament, whereof you may have the bene- 
fit; or whether, for the clearing of your inno- 


cency, (whereof yourſelf, and your friends and 


followers are ſo confident) you will be content 
to wave the advantage of that pardon, and put 
yourſelf into a legal way of examination for 
the tryal thereof? His majeſty's pen there- 
by, is not to prevent you of any favours the 


law hath given you; but if your aſſurance be 


ſuch as your words and letters import, he con- 
ceives it ſtands not with that publick and reſo- 
lute profeſſion of your integrity to decline your 
tryal. His majeſty leaves the choice to your- 


ſelt, and requires from you a direct anſwer, 


without circumlocution, or bargaining with him 
for future favours beforehand ; but if you have 


a deſire to make uſe of that pardon, which 
Vor. II. N 0 


cannot be denied you, nor is any way deſired 
to be taken from you, his majeſty expects you 


ſhould, at the leaſt, forbear to magnify your 


ſervice, and out of an opinion of your inno- 
cency, caſt an aſperſion upon his majeſty's ju- 
ſtice, in not affording you that preſent tulneſs 
of liberty and favour, which cannot be drawn 
from him, buit in his good time, and according 
to his good pleaſure. 
Thus much I have in commandment to 
write to your lordſhip, and to require your an- 
{wer clearly and plainly, by this meſſenger ſetit 
on purpoſe for it, and fo remain, 
Your lordſhip's humble ſervant, 


Whitehall, 24, Edw Conway | 


March, 1626. 
The earl of Briſtol's anſwer. 
My lord, 15 


I Have received your letter of the 24th of 

March, the 28th, and I am infinitely grie- 
ved to underſtand, that my former anſwer to 
yours of the 4th of March, hath not fatisfied 
his majeſty, which J will endeavour to do this; 
to the beſt of my underſtanding; and to that 
end, ſhall anſwer to the particular points of 
your preſent letter, with the greateſt clearneſs 
1am able. V | 

Firſt, Whereas: you ſay in your letter, that 
the queſtion propounded to me was plain and 


clear, viz. Whether I would chuſe to. fit ſtil}, 


without being queſtioned for any errors paſt in 
my negotiation with Spain, and enjoy the be- 
nefit of the late gracious pardon, whereof I 
may take the benefit ? Or whether, being con- 
tent to wave the advantage of that pardon, I 


thall put myſelf into a legal way of examina- 


tion tor the tryal thereof, &c ? 


» 


Firſt, Your Lordſhip may be pleaſed to re- 


member, your laſt propoſition was, whether I 


defired to reſt in the ſecurity I was in, which 


you now expreſs, whether I will chuſe to ſit 
ſtill? EI 


Secondly, Your propoſition was, whether 1 


would acknowledge the gracious favour of his 


majeſty that now is, who had been pleaſed not 


to queſtion my actions, when it is beſt known 
to your lordſhip, That by a commiſſion of the 
lords, I was queſtioned upon 20 articles, di- 
vers involving felony and treaſon. Altho' it 
be true, that when I had ſo anſwered, (as I 
am confident their lordſhips would have cleared 
me) I was ſo unhappy, as their lordſhips never 
met more about that buſineſs. | 

But now your propoſition is, whether I will 
now chuſe to fit ſtill without being farther que- 
ſtioned for errors paſt, whereas 3 it was 
required I ſhould acknowledge that 1 have not 
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been queſtioned at all, which is a different 
thing? But conferring both your letters toge- 
ther, and gathering the ſenſe and meaning, by 
making the latter an explanation of the for- 
mer, which I could have wiſhed your lordſhip 
would have more clearly explained, I return 
cn your lordſhip this plain and direct an- 
wer. BY 
That underſtanding by the ſecurity I am 
in, and fitting ſtill, and not being farther 
queſtioned, I am reſtored to the bare freedom 
and liberty of a ſubje& and peer (for a man 
being called in queſtion by his majeſty, if af- 
ter his majeſty ſhall be pleaſed out of his good- 
neſs, that he reſt quiet and ſecure, and that 
he ſhall not be farther queſtioned, I con- 


ceive that it is not apparent that his liberty 


naturally revolveth unto him, when by his ma- 
jeſty's grace he is pleaſed to declare, he fhall 
not be farther queſtioned, but may live in far- 
ther ſecurity.) So that underſtanding your let- 
fer in this ſort (for no direct anſwer can be 
made, untill the ſenſe of the queſtion be traly 
ſtated,) I do moſt humbly acknowledge and ac- 


cept his majeſty's grace and favour, and ſhall 


not wave any thing that ſhall come to me by 
the pardon of 21 Jac. regis, nor by the pardon 
of hismajeſty's coronation ; and am ſo far from 
bargaining, as you are pleaſed to expreſs it, 
for future favour (tho* I hope my humble and 
ſubmiſſive courſes of petitioning his majeſty; 
neither hath, nor ſhall deſerve fo hard an ex- 
preſſion) that I ſhall not preſume ſo much as to 
reſs for any favour, until my dutiful and loyal 
dots may move his majeſty's royal and 
cious heart thereunto, but receive with all 
umbleneſs, this my freedom and liberty ; the 
which I ſhall only make uſe of in ſuch ſort, as 
I ſhall judge may be moſt agreeable to his ma- 
ay by pleaſure. 
As for the ſecond part of your letter, where- 
in you ſay, that if I deſire to make uſe of that 
ardon, his majeſty expects that I ſhould at 
feaſt forbear to magnify my ſervices ; or out 
of an opinion of my own innocency caſt an 
aſperſion upon his Majeſty's juſtice. To this 
oint I anſwer ; that as I hope I ſhall never err 
in that ſort of immodeſty of valuing my ſervi- 
ces, which I acknowledge to have been accom- 
anied with infinite weakneſs and diſabilities; 


ſol truſt ir ſhall not difpleaſe, that l make uſe 


to mine own comfort, and the honour of my 


poſterity, of thoſe many written teſtimonies 


which my late moſt bleſſed maſter hath left 


me, of his gracious acceptance of my ſervices 
for the ſpace of 20 years. So likewiſe I hope 
the modeſt avowing of mine innocency will not 
be thought to caſt any aſperſion upon his ma- 
jeſty's honour or juſtice. I muſt freely confeſs 
unto your lordſhip, I am much afflicted to ſee 
inferences of this nature made, both in your 
fordſhip's laſt letter and in this. For if it ſhall 
be inferred as a thing reflecting upon the king's 
honour, that a man queſtioned, ſhall not en- 
deavour to defend his own innocency before he 
be convicted, it will be impoſſible for any man 
to be ſafe ; for the honour of his majeſty is too 
ſacred a thing for any ſubject, how innocent 
ſoever to conteſt againſt. So likewiſe, God 


forbid that it ſhould be brought into conſe- 
quences, (as in your former letter) as a tax up- 
on the government and juſtice of his late ma- 
jeſty, and majeſty that now is, that I ſhould 
have ſuflered fo long time, not being guilty. 


For as I never have been heard fo much as to 
repine of injuſtice to their majeſties in all my 
ſufferings, ſo I well know, that the long conti- 
nuance of my troubles may well be attributed 
unto other cauſes; as to my own errors of paf- 
ſion, or other accidents; for your lordſhip may 
well remember, that my affairs were almoſt two 
years ſince upon the point of a happy accom- 
modation, had it not been interrupted by the 
unfortunate miſtaking of the ſpeeches I uſed 
to Mr. Clark. 

I ſhall conclude by intreating your lordſhip's 
favour, that I may underſtand from you, as I 
hope for my comfort, that this letter hath given 
his majeſty ſat ĩsfaction; or if there ſhould yet 
remain any ſcruple, that I may have a clear 
and plain ſignificat ion of the king's pleaſure, 


which I ſhall obey with all humility, 


Your lordſhip's humble ſervant, 

| | BRISTOL. 

Not long after, the earl of Briſtol being in- 
formed that the houſe of commons were ill- 
affected to the duke of Buckingham, believed 
he ought to improve that juncture. For which 
purpoſe he petitioned the houſe of lords, ſnew- 
ing that he being a peer of this realm, had not 
received a ſummons to parliament, and deſired 


their lordfhips to mediate with his majeſty, 


that he might enjoy the liberty of a ſubject, 
and the privilege of his peerage, after almoſt 
two years reſtraint, without being brought to 
a tryal: And if any charge be brought in a- 
2 him, he prayed that he might be tryed 
y parliament. | 

Upon which petition, it was reſolved in a 
committee of the upper- houſe; that their lord- 
ſhips ſhould humbly beſeech his majeſty, that 
a writ of ſummons might be ſent to the earl 
of Briſtol. | 

Hereupon the duke of Buckingham ſigni- 


fied to the houſe, that upon the earl of Briſtol's 


. to the king, his majeſty had ſent him 
is writ of ſummons; and withal ſhewed the 
lords a copy of a letter written from the king 
unto the ſaid carl, being as followeth. 

*« We have received your letter addreſſed 
« unto us by Buckingham, and cannot but 
te wonder that you ſhould through forgetful- 
te neſs, make requeſt to us of favour, as if 
you ſtood evenly capable of it, when you 
«© know what your behaviour in Spain deſer- 
« ved of us, which you are to examine by 
« the obſervations we made, and know you 
ce well remember; how at our firft coming 
« into Spain, taking upon you to be ſo wiſe 
ce as to foreſee our intention to change our 
«© religion, you were ſo far from diſſuading us, 
ce that you offered your advice and ſecrecy to 
& concur in it; and in many other conferences 
« preſſing to ſhew how convenient it was to 
« be a Roman Catholick ; it being impoſſible 
ce in your opinion to do any great action o- 
ce therwiſe; and how much wrong, diſadvan- 
« tage, and diſſervice you did to the — 
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ce to the right and intereſt of our dear brother tempt, in the interim, and the queſtion clear 
ec and fiſter, and their children; whar diſad= ed atterwards ; fo that in this cafe it is above 
& vantage, inconvenience, and hazard yon mine abilities. I can only anſwer your lord- 
4 inrangled us in by your artifices, putting off ſhip, that I will moſt exactly obey; and to 
« anddelaying our return home; the great the end I may underſtand which obedience 
« efttmartion yon made of that ſtate, and the will be, in all kinds, molt ſuitable ro my du 
<« low price you fer this kingdom at; ſtill ty, I wilt preſently repair to my private lodg- 
« maintaining that we under colour of friend- ing at London, and there remain until in this, 
« ſhip to Spain, did what was in our power and other cauſes, I ſhall have petitioned his 
* againſt them, which they ſaid, you very well majeſty, and underſtand his farther pleaſure. 
* know : And laſt of all, your approving of For the ſecond part of your lordſhip's letter, 
ec thoſe conditions, that our nephew ſhould be where your lordſhip faith, * That his ma- 
4 brought up in the emperor's court, to which © jeily's meaning is not thereby to diſcharge 
« Sir Walter Aſhton then ſaid, that he durſt any former directions, for reſtraint of your 
ec not give his conſent for fear of his head : © lordſhip's coming hither, but that you con- 
* You > nie N him, that without ſome © tinue under the ſame reſtriction as before; 
4 ſuch great action, neither marriage nor peace * fo that your lordſhip's perſonal attendance 
e could be had. = te here is to be forborn:” I conceive your 

lordfhip intenderh this touching my coming to 

1 only; for as touching my coming to 

| ndon, I never had at any time one work of 

| My very good lord, . prohibition, or colourable pretence of reſtraint ; 
B his majeſty's commandment, I herewith but on the contrary, having his late ma jelty's 
fend unto your lordſhip your writ of ſum- expreſs leave to come to London, to follow 
mons for the parliament ; but withal to ſigni- my affairs; out of my reſpe& to his majeſty, 
fy his majeſty's pleaſure herein farther, that then prince, and to the duke of Buckingham, 
howſoever he gives way to the awarding of I forbore to come until 1 might know, whe- 
the writ; yet his meaning is thereby, not to ther my coming would not be diſagreeable 
diſcharge any former directions for reſtraint of unto them. hereunto his majeſty was 
your lordſhip's coming hither, but that you pleaſed to anſwer, both under the hand of 
continue under the ſame reſtrictions as you the duke, and of Mr. Secretary Conway, that 

did before; ſo as your lordſhip's perſonal at- he took my reſpe& unto him herein in very 

tendance is to be forborn, and therein I doubt good part, and would wiſh me to make uſe 
not but your lordſhip will readily give his ma- of the leave the king had given me: Since 
jeſty ſatisfaction. And ſo I commend my ſer- which time I never received any letter or 
vice very heartily unto your lordſhip, and re- meſſage of reſtraint ; only his majeſty by his 
main, f | letter, bearing date June the laſt, command- 
Your |Qdſhip's aſſured friend and ſervant, eth me to remain as I was in the time of the 
ah king his father, which was with liberty to 

| NN 1626. Tho. Coventry, C. S. come to London to follow my own affairs as I 


pleaſed, as will appear unto your lordſhip, if 
The earl of Briſtol's anſwer to the you will afford me ſo much favour as to pe- 


The lord-keeper to the earl of Briſtol. 
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lord- Keeper. = ruſe them. I have wrote this much unto your 
: 7 lordſhip, becauſe I would not, thro' miſ- 
May it pleaſe your lordſhip, underſtanding, fall into diſpleaſure by my 


Have received your lordſhip's letter of the coming up, and to entreat your lordſhip to 
31ſt of March, and with it his majeſty's inform his majeſty thereof: And thar my 
writ of ſummons for the parliament; in the lord Conway, by whoſe warrant I was only re- 
one his majeſty commanderh me, that all ex- ſtrained in the late king's time of famous me- 
cuſes ſet aſide, upon my faith and allegiance, mory, may produce any one word, that may 
I fail not to come and attend his majefty ; and have ſo much as any colourable pretence of 
this under the great- ſeal of England. In the debarring my coming up to London. I be- 
other, as in a letter miſſive, his majeſty's plea- ſeech your lordſhip to pardon my deſire to 
ſure is intimated by your lordſhip, that my have things clearly underſtood; for the want 
perſonal attendance ſhould be forborn: I of that formerly hath cauſed all my troubles; 
muſt crave leave ingenuouſly to confeſs unto and when any thing is mifintormed concerning 
your lordſhip, that I want judgment rightly me, I have little or no means to clear it; ſo 
to direct myfelf in. this cafe: As, likewiſe, that my chief labour is to avoid miſunderſtand- 
that J am ignorant how far this may trench ing. I ſhall conclude with beſceching your 
upon the privileges of the peers of this land, lordſhip to do me this favour, to let his ma- 
and upon mine and their fafety hereafter: jeſty underitand, that my coming up is only 
For if the writ be not obeyed, the law calleth rightly to underſtand his pleafure, whereunto 
ir a miſpriſion, and highly fineable, whereof I ſhall in all things molt dutitully and humbly 
we have had late examples; and a miſſive let- conform myſelf. And ſo with my humble 
ter being avowed or not, is to be doubred ſervice to your lordſhip, I recommend you to 
would not be adjudged a ſufficient diſcharge God's holy protection, and remain, 
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againft the grear-ſeal of England. On the Your lordſhip's moſt humble ſervant, 
other ſide, if the letter be not obeyed, a peer gherborn, April Wes 
may, de facto, be committed upon a con- 12, 1026. : 
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The earl of Briſtol's ſecond petition preſented 
to the houſe of lords, April 19, 1626. 


The humble petition of John, earl of Briſtol, 


Humbly ſhewing unto your lordſhips, 


TH AT he hath lately received his writ of 

parliament, for which he returneth unto 
ou lordſhips moſt humble thanks, but joint- 
y with it a letter from my lord-keeper, com- 
manding him in his majeſty's name to forbear 


his perſonal attendance; and altho'he ſhall ever 


obey the leaſt intimation of his majeſty's 
pleaſure, yet he moſt humbly offereth un- 


to your lordſhips wiſe conſiderations as too 


high a point for him, how far this may trench 


upon the liberty and ſafety of the peers, and 
the authority of their letters-parents, to be in 


this fort diſcharged by a letter miſſive, of 
any ſubject, without the king's hand; and 


for your lordſhips due information, he hath 


annexed a copy of the ſaid lord-keeper's letter, 
and his anſwer thereunto. 

He farther humbly petirioneth your lord- 
ſhips, that having been, for the ſpace of two 
years, highly wronged in point ot his liberty, 
and of his honour, by many ſiniſter aſperſions 
which have been caſt upon him, wirhout be- 
ing permitted to anſwer for himſelf; which 
hath been done by the power and induſtry of 
the duke of Buckingham, to keep him trom 
the preſence of his majeſty and the parliament, 
leaſt he ſhould diſcover many crimes concern- 
ing the ſaid duke. 1 

He therefore moſt humbly beſeecheth, that 
he may be heard both in the point of his 
wrong, and of his accuſation of the {aid duke; 


wherein he will make it appear, how infinite- 
ly the ſaid duke hath both abuſed their maje- 


ſties, the ſtate, and both the houſes of parlia- 
ment. And this he is moſt contivent will not 
be denied, ſince the court of parliament never 
refuſeth to hear the pooreſt ſubje& ſeeking for 
redreſs of wrongs, nor the acculation againſt 


any, be he never ſo powerful: And herein he 
beſeecheth your lordſhips to mediate to his 


majeſty, for the ſuppliant's coming to the 
houſe, in ſuch fort as you ſhall think fitting ; 
aſſuring his majeſty, that all he ſhall ſay, ſhall 
not only tend to the ſervice of his majeſty 
and the ſtate, but highly to the honour of his 
ma jeſty's royal perſon, and of his princely vir- 
tues; and your ſupplianz ſhall ever pray for 
your lordſhips proſperity, 
Hereupon the lord-keeper 
meſſage from the king to the houſe of lords. 
That his majeſty hath heard of a petition 
preferred unto this houſe by the earl of Briſtol, 
ſo void of duty and reſpects to his majeſty, 


that he hath great cauſe to puniſh him; that 


he hath alſo heard with what duty and re- 
ſpectfulneſs to his majeſty their lordſhips have 
proceeded therein, which his majeſty con- 


ceiverh to have been upon the knowledge 


they have, that he hath been reſtrained tor 
matters of ſtate ; and his majeſty doth there- 
fore give their lordſhips thanks for the ſame, 


and is reſolved to put the cauſe upon the ho- 


nour and juſtice of their lordſhips and this 


delivered this 


houſe. And thereupon his majeſty command- 
ed him (the lord-keeper) to ſignify to their 
lordſhips his royal pleaſure, that the earl of 
Briſtol be ſent for as a delinquent, to anſwer 
in this houſe his offences, committed in his 
negotiations before his majeſty's being in Spain, 
and his offences ſince his majeſty's coming 
from Spain, and his ſcandalizing the duke of 
Buckingham immediately, and his majeſty by 
reflection, with whoſe privity, and by whoſe 
direCtions the duke did guide his aCtions, and 
without which he did nothing. All which his 
majeſty will cauſe to be charged againſt him 
before their lordſhips in this 5 | 

The lords appointed a committee to attend 
the king, and to preſent their humble thanks 
to his majeſty, for the truſt and confidence 


he had placed in the honour and juſtice of 
their houſe. 


ON Monday the firſt of May, the gentle- 
man-uſher brought the earl of Briſtol to 
the bar, according to their lordſhips order ; 
and the lord-keeper acquainted him, that the 
king had commanded his atrorney-general, to 
charge the earl of Briſtol before their lord- 
ſhips with high-treaſon, and other offences 
and miſdemeanours of a very high nature, that 
they might proceed in a legal courſe againſt 
him, according to the juſtice and uſual pro- 
ceedings of parliament. = 


Articles of accuſation againſt the earl of Bri- 


ſtol, preſented to the upper-houſe by the 
King's attorney-general. Ps 


I. Offences done and committed by the earl 
ot Briſtol, before his majeſty's going into 
Spain, when he was prince. 

I. THAT the ſaid earl being truſted and 

employed by the ſaid late king as his 
ambaſſador to Ferdinando, then and now em- 
peror ot Germany; and to Philip the IVth, 
then and ncw king of Spain, in Annis 1621, 
22, 23. And having commiſſion, and parti- 
cular and ſpecial direction, to treat with the 
ſaid emperor and the king of Spain, for the 
plenary reſtoring of ſuch parts of the domi- 
nions, territories, and poſſeſſions of the count 
Palatine of Rhine, who married with the moſt 
excellent lady Elizabeth his now royal conſort, 
the only daughter of the ſaid late king James; 
which were then wrongfully and in hoſtile 
manner taken, and poſſeſſed with and by the 
armies of the ſaid emperor and king of Spain, 
or any other; and for the preſerving and 
keeping ſuch other parts thereof as were not 
then loſt, but were then in the protection of 
the ſaid late king James; and to the uſe of 
the ſaid count Palatine and his children: And 
alſo to treat with the ſaid king of Spain for a 
marriage to be had between the moſt high 
and excellent prince Charles, then prince of 
Wales, the only ſon and heir- apparent of the 
ſaid king James, and now our moſt ſovereign 
lord, and the moſt illuſtrious lady Donna Ma- 
ria, the Infanta of Spain, ſiſter to the now 
king of Spain: He the ſaid earl, contrary to 
his duty and allegiance, and contrary to the 


truſt 
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truſt and duty of an ambaſſador, at Madrid, 
in the kingdom of Spain, to advance and far- 
ther the deſigns of the ſaid king of Spain a- 
gainſt our ſaid ſovereign lord, his children, 
friends, and allies; falſely, willingly, and trai- 
terouſſy, and as a traitor to our fri late ſove- 
rejen lord the king, by ſundry letters and 
other meſlages ſent by the ſaid earl from Ma- 
drid, in the year aforeſaid, unto king James 
and his miniſters of ſtate of England, did con- 
fidently and reſolutely inform, adviſe, and aſ- 
{ure the ſaid late king, that the ſaid emperor 
and king of Spain, would really, fully and 
effectually make reſtitution and plenary re- 
ſtauration to the ſaid count Palatine, and his 
children of the ſaid dominions, territories and 
poſſeſſions of the ſaid count Palatine, and of 
the ſaid electoral dignity : And that the ſaid 
king of Spain did really, fully and effectually 
intend the ſaid marriage between the ſaid la- 
dy his ſiſter, and the ſaid prince our now ſove- 
reign lord, according to articles formerly 
propounded between the ſaid kings: Where- 
as in truth, the ſaid emperor and king of 
Spain, or either of them, never really intend- 
ed ſuch reſtitution as aforeſaid ; and whereas 


the ſaid king of Spain never really intended 


the marriage according to thoſe articles pro- 


pounded, but the ſaid emperor and the king 
of Spain, intended only by thoſe treaties, to 


gain time to compaſs their own ends and 


purpoſes, to the detriment of this kingdom, 
(of all which, the ſaid earl of Briſtol neither 
was nor could be ignorant) the ſaid late king 
James by entertaining thoſe treaties, and 
continuing them upon thoſe falſe aſſurances 
given unto him by the ſaid earl, as aforeſaid, 
was made ſecure, and loſt the opportunity of 
time, and thereby the ſaid dominions, terri- 


' tories and poſſeſſions of the ſaid count Pala- 


tine, and the electoral dignity become utter- 


ly loſt; and ſome parts thereof were taken 


out of the actual poſſeſſion of the ſaid king 
ames, unto whoſe protection and ſafe-keep- 


ing they were put, and committed to the 
Faid count Palatine; and the moſt excellent 


lady Elizabeth, his wife, and their children, 
are now utterly diſpoſſeſſed and bereaved there- 


of, to the high diſhonour of our ſaid late ſove- 


reign lord king James, to the diſheriſon of 
the ſaid late king's children, and their poſte- 
rity, of their antient patrimony, and to the 
diſadvantage and diſcouraging of the reſt of 
the princes of Germany, and other kings and 


' princes in amity and league with his ma- 


II. That the ſaid earl of Briſtol being am- 
baſſador for his late majeſty king James as 
aforeſaid, in Annis ſupradictis, and having 
received perfect, plain, and particular inſtruc- 
tions and directions from his ſaid late majeſty, 
that he ſhould put the king of Spain to a ſpeedy 
and punctual anſwer, touching the treaties a- 
foreſaid: And the ſaid earl well underſtanding 
the effect of thoſe inſtructions and directions 
ſo given unto him, and taking preciſe know- 
ledge thereof ; and alſo knowing how much 
it concerned his late majeſty in honour and 
_ * great affairs then ſtood) to put 
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theſe treaties to a ſpeedy concluſion ; yet ne- 


vertheleſs, he the ſaid earl, falſely, willingly 
and traiterouſſy, contrary to his allegiance, 
and contrary to the truſt and duty of an am- 
baſſador, continued thoſe treaties upon gene- 
ralities, without effeCtual preſſing the ſaid king 
of Spain unto particular concluſions, accordin 

to his majeſty's directions as aforeſaid ; and ſo 
the ſaid earl intended to have continued the 
ſaid treaties upon generalities, and without 
reducing them to certainties and to direct con- 
cluſions, to the high diſhonour of his ſaid late 
majeſty, and to the extreme danger and de- 


triment of his majeſty's perſon, his crown and 


dominions, confederates and allies. 

III. That the ſaid earl of Briſtol, being 
ambaſlador for his ſaid late majeſty as afore- 
ſaid, in the years aforeſaid, to the intent to 
diſcourage the ſaid late king James, for the 
taking up of arms, entering into hoſtility with 
the ſaid king of Spain, and for reſiſting him 
and his forces, from attempting the invaſion 
of his ſaid late majeſty's dominions, and the 
dominions of his ſaid late majeſty's confede- 


rates, friends, and allies; the ſaid king of 


Spain having long thirſted after an univerſal 
monarchy in theſe weſtern parts of the world, 
hath many times, both by words and letters, 


to the ſaid late king and his miniſters, extoll- 


ed and magnified the greatneſs and power of 
the ſaid king of Spain, and repreſented unto 
his ſaid late majeſty, the ſuppoſed dangers 
which would enſue unto him, if a war ſhould 


happen between them; and affirmed, and in- 


ſinuated unto his faid late majeſty, that if ſuch 
a war ſhould enſue, his ſaid late majeſty, du- 
ring the reſt of his life, muſt expect neither 
to hunt, nor hawk, nor eat his meat in quiet : 
Whereby the ſaid earl of Briſtol did cunning- 
ly and traiterouſly ſtrive to retard the reſolu- 
tions of the ſaid late king, to declare himſelf 
an enemy to the faid king of Spain, (who, 
under colour of treaties and alliances, had ſo 
much abuſed him) and to reſiſt his arms and 


forces, to the loſs of opportunity of time, 


which cannot be recalled, or regained, and to 
the extreme danger, diſhonour, and detriment 


of this Pen 

IV. The ſaid earl of Briſtol, upon 
patch out of this realm of England, in his 
ambaſſage aforeſaid, having communication 
with divers perſons of London, within this 
realm of England, before his going into Spain, 


in and about his ambaſſage concerning the ſaid 


treaty, for the negotiation whereof, the ſaid 


earl purpoſely was ſent ; and he the ſaid earl 


being then told, that there was little probabi- 
lity, that theſe treaties would or could have 
any good ſucceſs, he the ſaid earl acknowledg- 
ed as much; and yet nevertheleſs, contrary 
to his duty and allegiance, and to the faith 
and truth ogan ambaſſador, he the faid earl 
ſaid and afirmed, that he cared not x hat the 
ſucceſs thereof would be; for he would take 
care to have his inſtructions, and purſue them 
punctually; and howſoever the buſineſs went, 


his diſ- 


12 


he would make his fortune thereby, or uſed 


words at that time to ſuch eſſect; whereby it 
plainly appeareth, that the ſaid earl, from the 
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beginning herein, mtended not the ſervice or 
honour of his late majeſty, but his own corrupt 
and ſiniſter ends, and for his own advancement. 
V. That from the beginning of his nego- 
tiation, and throughout the whole manage- 
ment thereof, by the ſaid earl of Briſtol, and 
during his ſaid ambaſlage, he the ſaid earl, 
contrary to his faith, and duty to God, the 
true religion profeſſed by the church of Eng- 
land, and the peace of this church and ſtate, 
did intend and reſolve, that if the ſaid mar- 
riage ſo treated of as aforeſaid, ſhould by his 
miniſtry be effected, that thereby the Romiſh 
religion, and profeſſors thereof, ſhould be ad- 
vanced within this realm, and other his ma- 


jeſty's realms and dominions, and the true re- 


ligion and profeſſors thereof, diſcouraged and 
diſcountenanced. And to that end and pur- 
poſe, the ſaid earl, during the time aforeſaid, 
by letters unto his late majeſty, and other- 
wiſe, often counſelled and perſuaded his faid 
late majeſty to ſet at liberty the Jeſuits and 
prieſts of the Romiſh religion ; which, accord- 


1ng to the good, religions, and publick laws 


of this kingdom, were impriſoned or reſtrain- 
ed, and to grant, and to allow unto the Pa- 


Piſts, and profeſſors of the Romiſh religion, free 


toleration, and filencing of all the laws made, 
and ſtanding in force againſt them. 

VI. That by the falſe informations and 
intelligence of the ſaid earl of Briſtol, during 
the time aforeſaid, unto his ſaid late majeſty, 


and to his majeſty that now is, (being then 


prince) concerning the faid treaties; and by 


the aſſurances aforeſaid given by the faid 
earl, his ſaid late majeſty, and the prince, 
his now majeſty, being put in hopes, and by 
the ſaid long delay uſed, without producing 


any effect, their majeſties being put into jea- 
louſies, and juſt ſuſpicion, that there was no 


ſuch ſincerity uſed towards them as they ex- 


pected ; and with ſo many anſwers from the 
earl, had on their part been undertaken, the 
faid prince, our now gracious ſovereign, was 
inforced, out of his love to his country, to his 
allies, friends, and confederates, and to the 
peace of Chriſtendom, who all ſuffered by 


thoſe intolerable delays, in his own perſon to 
undertake his long and dangerous journey into 


Spain, that thereby he might either ſpeedily 
conclude thoſe treaties, or perfectly diſcover, 
that on the emperor's, and the king of Spain's 

art, there was no true and real intention to 
== the ſame to concluſion, upon any fit and 


- honourable terms and conditions, and did ab- 


ſolutely and ſpeedily break them off. 


- which journey, the perſon of the ſaid prince, 


being then heir-apparent to the crown of this 
realm, and in his perſon, the peace and ſafe- 


ty of this kingdom, did undergo ſuch appa- 
rent, and ſuc 


inevitable danger, as at the 


very remembrance thereof, the: hearts of all 


good ſubjects do even tremble. 


II. Offences done and committed by the ſaid 


earl, during the time of the prince's being 

in Spain. 
VII THAT at the prince's coming into 
Spain, during the time aforeſaid, the 


earl of Briſtol, cunningly, falſely, and traite- 
rouſly, moved and perſuaded the prince, be- 


ing then in the power of a foreisn king of 


the Romiſh religion, to change his feligion, 
which was done in this manner: At the 
prince's firſt coming to the ſaid earl, he asked 
the prince, for what he came thither? The 
rince at firſt not conceiving the earl's mean- 
ng, anſweted, You know as well as I. The 
earl replied, Sir, ſervants can never ſerve theit 
maſters induſtriouſly, altho' they may do it 
faithfully, unleſs they know theit meanings 
fully. Bive me leave, therefore, to tell you 
what they ſay in the town, is the cauſe of your 
coming, that you mean to change your fell- 
fon, and to declate it here, and yet cunning- 
geo diſguiſe ir. The earl added farther : 


r, I do not ſpeak this, that I will perſuade | 


you to do it, or that I will promiſe you to 
follow your example, rho' you will do it ; but 


as your faithful ſervant, if you will truſt me 


with ſo great ſecret, I will endeavour to carty 
it the diſcreeteſt way I can. The pritice be- 


ing moved at this unexpected motion, again 


faid unto him, I wonder what you have ever 
found in me, that you ſhould conceive I would 
be ſo baſe and unworthy, as for a wife to 
change my religion. The ſaid eatl replying, 


he deſired the prince to pardon him if he had 


offended him, it was but out of his deſire to 
ſerve him. Which perſuaſions of the ſaid carl 


. was the more dangerous, becauſe the more 


ſubtle ; whereds it had beeti the duty of a 
faithful ſervant, to God and his maſter, if he 
had found the prince ſtaggering in his religion, 
to have prevented fo great an errot, and to 
have perthadel againſt it, ſo to have avoided 
the dangerous conſequence thereof to the true 
religion, and to the ſtate, if ſuch a thing ſhould 
have hapened.  _ | 
VIII. That afterwards, during the prince's 
being in Spain, the ſaid earl havitig conference 
with the faid prince about the Romiſh religi- 
on, he endeavoured falſely and traiterouſly to 
perſuade the 1 to change his religion, and 
to become a 
obedient to the uſurped authority of the pope 
of Rome; and to that end and purpoſe, the 
ſaid earl traiterouſſy uſed theſe words unto 
the ſaid prince, that the ſtate of England ne- 
ver did any great thing, but when they were 
under the obedience of the pope of Rome, 
and that it was impoſſible they could do any 
thing of note otherwiſe. | | 
IX. That during the time of the prince's 
being in Spain, the prince conſulting and ad- 
viſing with the faid earl, and others, about 
a new offer made by the king of Spain, touch- 
ing the Palatinate's eldeſt ſon, to marry with 
the emperor's daughter, but then he muſt be 
bred up in the emperor's court ; the ſaid earl 
delivered his opinion, that the propoſition was 
reaſonable ; whereat, when Sir Walter Afton, 
then preſent, falling into ſome paſſion, ſaid, 
that he durſt not for his head conſent to it; 
the earl of Briſtol replied, that he ſaw no ſuch 


prear inconvenience in it; for that he might 


e bred up in the emperor's court in our reli- 
gion. But when the extreme danger, and, in 
| a mane 


oman Catholick, and to become 


. 
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a manner, the impolübility thereof was prefſ- 
ed unto the faid earl, he fatd again, that 
without fone great action, the peace of Chri- 
ſtendom woutd fever be had; which was fo 
dangerous, and {6 deſperate à counſel, that 
one near the crown of England ſhonfd be poi- 
fonied in his religion, and become an unfriend 
to our ſtare, thar the confequences thereof, 
both fot the preſent and future times, were 
infinitely dangerous ; and yet hereumto did his 
diſaffection ro our religion, the blindneſs in 
his judgment, Miſſed by his finiſter reſpe&ts, 
and the too mach fegard he had to the houſe 
of Auſtria, lead him. 


HI. Offences done and committed by the ſaid 
Earl, after the prince's coming from Spain. 
XT HAT when the 
found himſelf and his father deluded in 
theſe treaties, and hereupon reſolved to return 
from the court of Spain; yet becauſe it beho- 
ved him to part freely, he left the powers of 
the deſponſories with the earl of Briſtol, to 
be delivered upon the return of the diſpenſa- 
tion from Rome, which the king of Spain in- 
fiſted upon; and without which, as he pre- 
tended, he would not conclude the marriage. 
T e prince foreſeeins and fearing, leſt after 
the deſponſories, che Inſanta that ſhould then 
be his wite, might be put into a monaſtery, 
wrote a letter back to the ſaid earl from Se- 
govia, thereby commanding him not to make 

uſe of the ſaid powers, until he could gi 

him aſſurance, that a monaſtery ſhould not rob 
him of bis wife; which letter the ſaid earl re- 
deived, and with ſpeed returned an anſwer 
thereto in England, perſuading againſt this 


JireCtion, yet promiſing obedience thereunto. 


Shortly after which, the prince ſent another 
| oy to the {aid earl into Spain, diſcharging 

im of his father's command. But his Hate 
Majeſty, by the ſame meſſenger, ſent him a 
more expreſs direction, not to diſpatch the 
deſponſories, until a full concluſion were had 
of the other treaty of the Palatinate with this 
of the marriage; for his majeſty ſaid, that he 
would not have one daughter to laugh, and 
leave the other daughter weeping. In which 
diſpatch, altho there were ſome miſtaking, 


yet in the next following, the ſame was cor- 


rected, and the earl of Briſtol tied to the ſame 
reſtriction, which himſelf confeſſed in one of 
his diſpatches afterwards, and promiſed to o- 
ey punctually the king's command therein; 
yet nevertheleſs, contrary to his duty and al- 
egiance, in another letter ſent immediately 
alter, he declared, that he had ſet a day for 
the deſponſories, without any aſſurance, or ſo 
much as treating of thoſe things which were 
commanded to him as reſtrictions; and that 
ſo ſhort a day, that if extraordinary diligence, 
with good ſucceſs in the journey, had not con- 
8 the prince's hands might have been 
bound up; and yet he neither 15 8 
nor any aſſurance given of the temporal arti- 
cles. All which, in his high preſumption, he 
adventured to do, being an expreſs breach of 
his inſtructions; and if the ſame had not been 
prevented by his late majeſty s vigilaney, it 


prince had clearly 


give ; 


re of a wife, 
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might have turned to the infinite diſhorions 
and pre judice of his majeſty. 

KI. Laſtly, That he hath offended in 4 
nigh and contemptuons manner, in preferring 
a ſcandalous petition to this honourable houſe; 
to the diſhononr of his majeſty, of bleſſed me- 
mory, deceaſed, and of his ſacred majeſty chat 
now is, which are no way ſufferable in a ſub- 
ject towards his ſovereign; and in one art icle 


of that petition ſpecially, wherein he gives 


his now majeſty the lie, in denying and offers 
ing to falſify that relation which b 

affirmed, and thereunto added many things 

of his own remembrance to beth houſes of 

parliament. | 

Robert Heath, attorhey-general. 

The earl of Briſtol, upon the attorney-ge- 


neral's accuſing him of high-rreaſon, thus en- 
prefled himſelf: 5 


« That he had exhibited his petition to the 


6e houſe, April 19, that he might come up 
« and be heard in his accuſation of the duke 
© of Buckingham, and that thereupon, he be- 
e ing 4 peer of this realm, is now charged 
« with treaſon : That he had heretofore in- 
« formed the late King of the duke's unfaith- 
ful ſervice, and thereupon the duke labour- 
ed that he might be clapt up in the tower, 
preſently upon his retutn out of Spain: 
That he importuned the late king, that he 
mighr be heatd before himſelf, and his ma- 
jelly promiſed it; “ I pray God (ſaid he) 


« died ſoon after.” And for the king's 
promiſe, he vouched the lord-chamberlain 
« for a Witneſs; and he deſired the lords to 
« take notice, that their houſe was poſſeſſed 
© alteady of his ſaid petition, and of his ac- 
« cuſation of the faid duke; and, therefore, 
deſited firſt, that they would receive his 
« charge againſt the duke and the lord Con- 
way, and not to invalid his teſtimony a- 
« gainſt him by the King's charge againſt 
him ; and that he might not be impeach- 
« ed, till his charge of ſo high a nature be firſt 
| heard. : £ 

« So he tendered to the houſe the articles 
againſt the duke, which the clerk received, 
and he withdrew, and his petition exhibited 
the 19th of April was read ; and the lords 


© reſolved upon the queſtion, that the ſaid 


te earl's cha inſt the duke of Bucking- 
e ham and this Iced Conway ſhould be _ 
« ſently read.” 
The earl being foon after called in again 
to the bar of the lord's houſe, concern- 
ing his articles againſt the duke, made 

this ſpeech. 


Firſt, he craved pardon of their lordfhips 


for his earneſt ſpeeches the other day, con- 


feſſing them to have been in paſſion, ſaying, 


that unexpected accuſation of treaſon would 
warm any honeſt heart, but would hereatter 
amend it. Then he returned their lordfhips 
humble thanks for their manner of proceeding 
againſt him; and deſired to know, from Mr. 
Attorney, whether that was his whole charge 
or not. Mr. Anorney anſwered, that he had 

command- 


is majeſty 


that the promiſe did him no hurt, for he 
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commandment to open no more againſt him; 
peradventure, upon the opening of rhe charge, 
ſome particulars might ariſe, and be urged, 
but no new matter ſhould. 

Then the earl deſired to know of Mr. At- 
torney, who was the relator to this charge, 
and that he might underſtand who was his ac- 
cuſer. Mr. Attorney anſwered, that the king 
himſelf, out of his own mouth, had given him 
directions for his own relation againſt him, 
and corrected many things that were added. 
Unto which the earl anſwered, that he would 
not conteſt with the king, neither did it be- 


ſeem him ſo to do; neither eſteemed he his 


life or his fortunes ſo much, as to ſave them by 
conteſting with his ſovereign; and therefore 
would make no reply or anſwer, were it not 
that his religion and honour were jointly que- 
ſtioned with his life; but that being to deſcend 
to his poſterity, for their ſakes he was an hum- 
ble ſuitor unto his majeſty, that he would not 
take indignation at his own juſt defence, yet 
would he be ready to make any humble ſub- 
miſſion to his majeſty ; and heartily defired 


ſome means might be made, that he might 


make it perſonally to himſelf, wherein he 
would ſubmit himſelf moſt willingly to ſome 
ſuch a& of humiliation and ſubmiſſion, (not 
wronging his innocency) that never ſubject did 
towards his ſovereign : And alſo that his ma- 


jeſty would be pleaſed to ſet himſelf in his 


throne of juſtice, and declare out of his royal 
Juſtice, that he would have the duke and him 
upon equal terms, and that neither of their 
cauſes ſhould be advanced before the others. 
Theſe were his humble petitions, which he 
beſought their lordſhips to preſent unto his ma- 
jeſty, and to take it into their conſiderations, 
of how dangerous a conſequence it would be, 
if the king ſhould be accuſer, judge, witneſs, 
and ſhould have the confiſcation. As touching 
the charge againſt him, he ſaid, he had once 
anſwered it all, ex&pt that of his petition ; and 
he doubted not but to clear himſelf before 
their lordhips, of every particular of it. He 
ſaid, he expected not to have heard of this 
again, having once anſwered it: He rather ex- 


pected to have been charged with ſome prac- 


tice with Spain againſt the ſtate; or the re- 


ceipt of 10 or 20, 00 pounds, for the perſua- 
ding and procuring of the delivery up of ſome 


town, of which the crown was in poſſeſſion, as 
might be the town of Fluſhing, the Brill, or 
the like ; or for bein 
the king's ſhips to a foreign nation, and that 
againſt thoſe of our own religion; or for re- 
vealing his majeſty's higheſt ſecrets, which none 
above two or three dares know ; or for treat- 


ing the greateſt affairs *, as it were by his own | 
authority, without formal inſtructions in the 
points; for having taken rewards; or been 


corrupted by a foreign prince; or to have bro- 
ken his inſtructions in any eccleſiaſtical point; 
or, as the law calleth it, to have committed an 
overt- act of diſloyalty ; and not to be charged, 
after ſeven ambaſſages, with diſcourſes and 
inferences. 3 : 

Then he deſired their lordſhips, that he 


* Of all theſe rhings was the duke of Buckingham accuſed by the publick, Rapin, 


the means of lending 


might have a copy of his charge in writing, 
and time allowed him for his anſwer, and 
counſel aſſigned him to plead his cauſe ; and 
ſaid, there was a great difterence between the 
duke of Buckingham and him ; for the duke 
was accuſed of treaſon, and yet at large, and 
in the king's favour; and he being accuſed 
but of that which he had long ſince anſwered, 
was a priſoner : And therefore he moved, that 
they might be put in equal condition. 

And as touching the lord Conway, inaſ- 
much as he had given in articles againſt him, 
he deſired his lordſhip, he might not meddle 
in that particular buſineſs, or uſe the king's 
name againſt him, ex officio ; he alſo beſought 
their lordſhips to be ſuitors to his majeſty on 
his behalf, that all the particular diſpatches of 
his own ambaſlages, and Sir Walter Aſton's, 
might be brought thither, and that he might 
make uſe 'of them for his defence, as his evi- 
dence : Then he deſired their lordſhips, not to 
think it tedious for him to proceed, and lay 
open his caſe unto them: Which being grant 
ed, he began as followeth. | 

He ſaid, that he had the honour to ſerve the 

late king his maſter, of happy memory, for the 
ſpace of 20 years, and a long time as a coun- 
ellor, and in ſeven foreign ambaſlages : In all 
which time, in point of his negotiation, he 
had never received one check or rebuke, until 
the return of the duke of Buckingham out of 
Spain; and, therefore, from thence he would 
begin his preſent narration. 1 

The very day that his majeſty departed from 
Spain, he was pleaſed to tell him, that he had 
no ways offended him, but did him the honour 
to truſt him with the cuſtody of the powers for 
his marriage; and after his return into Eng- 
land, wrote unto him ſome letters, which did 
in no kind expreſs any diſtruſt or diſpleaſure 
againſt him. About the ſame time, he wrote 
unto his majeſty ſeveral letters, as in duty he 
was bound, not for any earthly reſpect whatſo- 
ever, to conceal from him the true eſtate of his 
affairs; in which letters he ſet down truly and 
honeſtly, that he conceived, that the diſtaſtes 


grown there between the king of Spain and his 


miniſters, and the duke of Buckingham, would 


diſorder and utterly overthrow all his affairs, if 


his wiſdom prevented it not, Hinc illz lachry- 
mz : The duke of Buckingham got a fight and 
knowledge of the letters; and fearing leſt the 
earl at his return ſhould diſcover unto his ſaid 
late majeſty, his practices and miſdemeanors 
in Spain, he reſolved, that his acceſs to the 
king was no ways to be admitted, and there- 
fore laboured and endeavoured, that he might 
be committed to the tower preſently upon his 
arrival; and conceiving that the lord marqueſs 
of Hamilton, in regard of his friendſhip with 
the earl, and the alliance which was then in- 


tended between them, might oppoſe his courſe, 
he earneſtly preſſed him therein, and moved 


him to deal with my lord-chamberlain to the 
ſame purpoſe, vowing, that there was no hurt 
intended to the earl, but only that he feared, 
that if he ſhould be admitted to the king, he 
would croſs and diſturþ the courſe of affairs. 


But 
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them would condeſcend thereunto; and ſo that 
intention of his took no effect. 

This deſign of the duke not taking, he fell 
upon other things, indeed to have frightened 
the earl out of his country and honour ; and 
thereupon laid ſome great and ſiniſter aſperſi- 
ons upon him in both houſes of parliament, 
thinking thereby to have terrified him, thar 
he ſhould not return, ſaying, that if he kept 
not himſelf where he was, and laid hold of 
thoſe great offers which he heard were made 
to him in Spain, it would be worſe with him. 

e Here the earl deſired my lord chamber- 
te Jain, that he would be pleaſed upon his ho- 
ec nour, to deliver what he knew of the matter. 
e Whereupon the lord chamberlain atteſted 
ct the truth of what the earl had faid concern- 
« ing the duke of Buckingham, the marqueſs 
« of Hamilton and himſelt.“ 
Then the earl of Briſtol proceeded and ſaid, 
that the knowledge of help aſperſions caſt up- 
on him in the parliament, came firſt unto him 
at Bourdeaux in France, where he was comin 
home at leiſure, in the company of his wife an 
family, having formerly ſent a poſt of purpoſe 
to the lord Conway, to know if his ſpeedy re- 
turn would be any way uſeful to his majeſty's 
ſervice : Who anſwered him, that he might 
very well return at leiſure with his family. 
And in the mean time, he was fallen upon by 
the duke of Buckingham in parliament, in 
ſuch ſort as your lordſhips well remember, of 


whoſe declaration, he ſaid, he would boldly af- 


firm unto their lordſhips, that there was ſcarce 
any one thing concerning him in it, which 
was not contrary to, or different from the 
truth. _ | | 

From Bourdeaux the earl took poſt, making 
haſte, for that he hoped to clear his honour in 

arliament before it ſhould break up; and be- 
ing arrived at Calais, he ſent over to have one 
of the king's ſhips, for which there was publick 
order given; but alcho' both wind and weather 
were as fair as could be, and the king's ſhips 
lay at Bolougne, having carried over count 
Mansfeldt, and might every day within three 
hours have been with him, yer the ſhip came 
not in eight days expeCtance ; ſo that the earl 
fearing the parliament would be diſſolved, was 
enforced to paſs the ſea in a boat with ſix oars, 
as he did, having with him 3o or 40,000 |. of 
the king's jewels. 

Upon his landing at Dover, hoping that if 
his arreſt ſhould have been deferred till his co- 
ming to London, he might have gotten directly 
to the king's preſence, which the duke reſolved 


was by no means to be admitted: The earl 


was there, by a letter of the lord Conway's, 
delivered unto him by a ſervant of his, in his 
majeſty's name, commanded to retire himſelf 
to his houſe, and not to come to the court, or 
the king's preſence, until he ſhould have an- 
ſwered unto certain queſtions, which his ma- 
jeſty would 22 ſome of the lords of the 
council to ask him. Hereupon he ſent pre- 


ſently to his majeſty, who ſent him word, that 
his reſtraint was neither ſor any ill meaning 
* bio, nor that it ſhould laſt long, but was 
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But they were ſo honourable, that neither of 


intended for his good, to keep the parliament 
from falling violently upon him. And the ſame 
reaſon the duke alledged ro ſome of his friends; 
and all rhoſe his troubles, which have followed 


upon his firſt reſtraint, have been procured by 


the duke's art, under colour of favour. Bur 


the carl having received this meſlage from the 


king, became a moſt humble ſuitor to his ma- 
jeſty, that he would expoſe him to the patlia- 
ment; for that if he had not ſerved him ho- 
neſtly in all things, he deſerved no favour, but 


to be proceeded againſt with all ſeverity. And 


in this parcicular he preſſed the king, as far as 


493 


could ſtand with duty and good manners; but 


received anſwer from his majeſty, that there 


ſhould but few more days paſs, before he would 


put an end to his affairs. And about this time 
the parliament was diſſolved. 

He ſtill continued his ſollicitation to be ad- 
mitted to the king's preſence, who ſent him 
word, and confirmed it by oath : That as ſoon 
as he ſhould have anſwered the queſtions which 
the commiſſioners were to propound to him, 
he would both ſee him and hear him, and won- 
dered that he ſhould ſo much doubt thereof, 
He then ſollicited with all earneftneſs to have 
the queſtions ſent unto him, which was pro- 
miſe ſhould be within few days. In the in- 
terim, his majeſty being deſirous that the bu- 
ſineſs ſhould have been accommodated, ſent 


ſecretly to him by a gentleman (who is ready 


to depoſe it) this meſſage ; That he ſhould 


« write a fair letter to the duke, and leave the 


te reſt to him.” Hereupon the duke ſent a 
gentleman; (one Mr. Clark) with fair propo- 
litions, offering to procure him whatſoever he 
could-reaſonably pretend ; only he muſt not be 
admitted to the king's preſence for ſome rime ; 
and that the duke would have the diſpoſing 
of his vice-chamberlain's place, having been 


therein formerly engaged. The earl told the 


gentleman, that to condeſcend to any ſuch 
courſe, were jointly to confeſs himſelf faulty 


in ſome kind, which he would not do for any 


reſpect in the world; and let him know the 
great wrong that the duke had already done 
him; and therefore it would be more honour- 
able for him to procure him ſome reparation, 
than to preſs him farther. Moreover, not by 
way of meſſage, but by way of information of 
the ſaid Mr. Clark, he let him know, how fit 
it were for the duke not to preſs theſe things, 


who could not but be conſcious of his own 


faults, and know his innocency; and withal 
ſhewed him a paper that he had made ready 
for the king, containing the particulars wherein 
the duke had diſparaged him. 

Mr. Clark making the duke acquainted 
herewith, the duke wrote a letter the next day 
to the earl, bearing date 7 Juliz, telling him, 
that he had willingly intended the accomoda- 
tion of his affairs; but by what he had now 


ſaid to Mr. Clark, he was diſobliged, unleſs 


he ſhould be pleaſed to relent ir. Whereup- 
on the earl anſwered with that directneſs he 
thoughe befitting him in point of honour. The 
cour 


duke ſo far incenſed ; that he ſwore he would 


have him queſtioned for his like. In the in- 
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e of mediation was interrupted, and the 
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terim (which the earl defired might be known 
to the lords) his late majeſty was ſo far from 
thinking him a delinquent, or any way dif- 
honeſt, that he was often heard to ſay and 
ſwear, that he held him an honeſt man, and 
that he would anſwer for him that he had nei- 
ther committed felony nor treaſon. And this 
divers are ready to depoſe. The which he 
well confirmed, for that he gave general leave 
to all gentlemen of the court, privy-counſel- 


lors, and to his ſecretary of ſtate, to have free 


acceſs unto him; yea, even ſo far as to admit 


of viſits and entercourſes with Spaniſh ambaſ- 


ſadors, and the Paedre Maeſtre; as is beſt 
known to my lord Conway, by whoſe letter 


he received his majeſty's leave in that particu- 
lar. | =P 


Then he reſumed the ſtate of his buſineſs 
where he left it, which was in the hands of 
the commiſſioners, and they were to frame 
interrogatories for him, the which, altho' they 
had promiſed ſhould be ſent withina tew days, 
yet ſuch art was uſed, that fix or ſeven weeks 
were ſpent in the framing of them, to the end 
that his majeſty's progreſs beginning, there 
might be no means for the farther clearing of 
the buſineſs: And ſo ſuppoſing that for the 
anſwering of the 20 interrogatories of ſo high 


a nature, the earl would take ſome time, they 


cauſed the ſaid interrogotaries to be deliver- 
ed unto him within a few days before the be- 
ginning of the progreſs; but he uſed ſo much di- 


ligence, that he made ready to anſwer in per- 


ſona, tho' it were in the nature of a delin- 
quent. Unto which his majeſty anſwered 
moſt graciouſly, that out of his favour, and 


for that he would not do him wrong, he would 


not admit of it, but that he would ſend his 
anſwer, and he would inſtantly put an end to 
his buſineſſes; as will appear by letters. Here- 
upon the duke was put into a great ftrait how 
to keep him any longer from his majeſty, but 
defired that only a few queſtions more might 
be asked of him; which the king upon great 
urging and inſtance, condeſcended unto, ſo 
that the queſtions might be preſently ſent 
him: But herein were ſuch artifices uſed, 
that the bringing of any was delayed until the 
king had begun his pgs; and then within 
a day or two, the lord Conway ſent him word, 
that he had order indeed for the ſending of 
him ſome more queſtions, but out of his affec- 
tion to him he forbore the ſending of them, 
unleſs he ſhould preſs for them. Whereupon the 
earl inſtantly wrote unto him, that they might 
be ſent unto him. My lord Conway made him 
anſwer by his letter, that he wiſhed rather the 
conrſc of mediation way rh purſued, for that 
would but farther exaſperate; but if he would 
needs have the queſtions they ſhould be ſent to 


him. Whercupon he ſent to ſollicit his lord- 


ſhip for them with all earneſtneſs, inſomuch as to 
petition hislate 3 twice, that the ſaid queſ- 
tions might be ſent: But when the turn was ſer- 


ved of keeping him from the king's preſence, 
the ſaid queſtions were never more heard of 
till this day. 
So likewiſe, the earl having ſent his anſwer 
to all the commiſſioners, whe moſt of them 


£ 


made not nice to declare, that they were fully 
ſatisfied ; and when it was perceived that the 
commiſſioners would certainly clear him, and 
that he thereby ſhould be reſtored unto his ma- 
jefty's favour, they were never more permitted 
ro meet: A proceeding, which, as he concei- 
ved, their lordſhips would think hardly to be 


parellelled, that a commiſſion: ſhould be ap- 


pointed to condemn, if there had been cauſe, 
but not to clear. 

After the progreſs was ended, he began 
again to ſollicit his majeſty, and wrote par- 
ticularly unto the duke of Buckingham. Where= 
upon the duke was pleaſed to ſend four or five 
propoſitions, which he deſired hie ſhould ac- 
knowledge; the which propoſitions contained 
nothing but what hath been already propound- 
ed and ſatisfied in the former interrogotaries: 
And if he would make his n 
he then promiſed to employ his force ane 
power with the king and prince, that he ſhould 
be admitted to kiſs their hands, and be re- 
ceived into their gracious favour; but other- 
wiſe, in a menacing ſort, that he ſhould lay 


his hands upon his breaſt, and ſo that would 


be beſt for him. And in the preface of the 
ſaid propoſitions, he writeth theſe words which 
follow: It is an aſſertion, not granted, that 
ce the carl of Briſtol, by his anſwer hath ſatis- 
c fied either the king, the prince, or me of his 
c innocency.” A. prefamptious commination for 
any ſubject. | e . 
But theſe propoſitions were ſo unjuſt, that 
he wrote unto the duke, that inſtead of an 


acknowledgment, he had fent him an anfwer 


unto them ; unto which, if either himſelf, or 
any man living was able to reply, he would 
{ſubmit himſelf to any ching that ſhould be de- 
manded. But this no way ſatisfied the duke, 


altho' it did his lace majeſty, who, in the 


duke's preſence, ſaid, © Iwereto be accounted 
<« a tyrant, to enjoin an innocent man to con- 
« feſs faults, of which he was not guilty.” 
And thereupon ſent him word, that he ſhould 
make his anſwer, but acknowledge nothing 
he was not fanlty in. And altho' he had re- 
ceived this meſſage from the king's own mouth, 
as will be Heer 2 yet the duke at the ſame 
time wrote unto him, that the concluſion of 
all that has been treated with his majeſty, was, 
that he ſhould make the acknowledgment in 
ſuch manner, as was ſet down in this paper. 
And at this time likewiſe it was that his ma- 
zeſty ſent him word, that he would hear him 
concerning the duke of Buckingham, as well 
as he had heard the duke concerning him. 
And this was not long before his majeſty's 
ſickneſs; and in the interim, as he had heard 
by ſeveral ways, the king ſuffered much, and 
was infinitely prefled by the duke concerning 
the {aid earl and his affairs; and this he ſaid, 
was the ſuffering he had ſpoken of to their 
lordfhips the other day. 

The earl craved leave of their lordſhips to 
ſpecify ſome other particulars, whereby it 
ſhould appear, that his majeſty was in no kind 
ill-optnioned of him till his dying day, viz. 
That feveral perſons will depoſe, that they 
have heard his majeſty ſay, that he eſteemed 


him 
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him an honeſt man; and that he was pleaſed 
to accept of toys by way of preſent from him, 
1 and in good part; and at laſt was 
ikewiſe pleaſed to give him leave to come to 
London, and to follow his own affairs; and 
that his pleaſure was ſignified unto him by the 
duke his own letter. Whereupon he deter- 
mined to come to London, intimating to the 
duke his intention of going to his lodgings in 
Whitehall; but the duke was therewith in- 
cenſed again, and ſaid, he miltook the king's 
meaning, which was, that he might privately 
follow Phe own buſineſs. And this he faid, 
was the true ſtate and conditions when it 
pleaſed God to take unto his mercy his late 
moſt gracious majeſty. 

Upon his majeſty's coming to the crown, he 
faid, he wrote a moſt humble letter unto his 
majeſty, imploring his grace and goodneſs, and 
deſiring the duke's mediation. But he was 
pleaſed to anſwer by his letter of 7 May, 1625; 
that the reſolution was to proceed againſt him, 


without a plain and direct confeſſion of the 


point which he had formerly required him to 

acknowledge; and in a courtly manner of me- 
nace telleth him, that he would take the free- 
dom to adviſe him, to bethink himſclf in 
time what would be moſt for his good. Bur 
in the interim, his majeſty was graciouſly 
pleaſed that his writ of parliament ſhould be 
ſent him; and thereupon he wrote unto. the 
duke of the receipt ot the faid writ, but that 
he ſhould do nothing but what he ſhould un- 
derſtand to be moſt agreeable to his majeſty's 
Pleaſure. Whereunto the dyke anſwered in 
his letter of May, in this manner: © I have 
rc acquainted his majeſty of your requeſt to- 
ce yards him, touching our ſummons to the 
« parliament, which he taketh very well, and 
te would have you rather make excuſe for your 
ce abſence, notwithſtanding your writ, than 
* to come yourleli in 2 Whereupon 
he ſent humbly to deſire a letter of leave un- 
der his majeſty's hand for his warrant ; but 
inſtead thereof, he received from the lord Con- 
way an abſolute prohibition, and to reſtrain 
and confine him in ſuch ſort, as he hath been 
in the late king's time: And altho' he was 
indeed abſolutely ſer free, he could never get 
cleared by the lord Conway, tho? he ſent him 
all the papers to examine ; and when he could 
make no farther reply, he ſaid, he conceived 
he was under reſtraint, and that his liberty 
expired with the late king's death ; when in- 
deed reſtraint may expire, but liberty is na- 
tural. After this he continued for the ſpace 
of three quarters of a * in the country 
without moving, in which time he was re- 
moved from thoſe places and offices he held 
during his late majeſty's life ; and the greateſt 
part of his eſtate being laid out in their ma- 
jeſty's ſervice, by their particular appoint- 
ment, he could never be admitted ſo much as 


to the clearing of accomprs. Let hereof he 


never made the leaſt complaint: But againſt 
the time of his majeſty's coronation, he 
thought it fit to lay hold of that occation, 
when princes do ac̃ts of grace and favour, to 
be a moſt humble ſuiror to his majeſty for his 


And that 
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grace and goodneſs; and addreſſed his letters 
unto the duke of Buckingham, from whom 
he received a letter all written in his own hand, 
and therein a letter encloſed from his majeſty, 
ſo different from ſome gracious meſſage which 
he had received from his majeſty, ſince the 
ſaid earl returned into England, upon the oc- 
calion of a great ſickneſs; and likewiſe from 
his ſpeeches ſeveral times delivered to his wife, 
to wit, that he had never offended him, and 
that for his faults he no ways held them cri- 
minal, but to be expiated by any eaſy, ac- 
knowledgment; that he confeſſed he knew 
not what judgment to make of the ſaid letter, 
neither hath preſumed hitherto to make any 


anſwer thereto; altho' by reducing the occaſi- 


on of ſpeeches and circumſtances to his ma- 
jeſty's memory, he no ways doubteth but 
he ſhall be able to give unto his majeſty ſuch 
ſatisfaction to every particular, that his ma- 
jeſty would not remain with the leaſt ſcruple 
in any one point. | | 

After this, he ſaid, that his writ of parlia- 
ment was detained ; whereupon he addreſled 
himſelf to the lord-keeper, that he would be 
a ſuitor to his majeſty for him in that behalf; 
which diligence not taking effect, by petition 
he became a ſuitor to their lordſhips tor their 


honourable mediation to his majeſty, and 


thereupon his writ of parliament was awarded : 
But the duke of Buckingham upon that took 
occaſion, as he had publiſhed copies of the 
ſaid letter over all the kingdom, to read it 
likewiſe unto that honourable houſe, as was belt 
known unto their lordſhips, and the writ was 
accompanied with a prohibition from the lord- 
keeper ; whereupon he addreſſed himſelf far 


Juſtice to that honourable houſe, b poſ- 
ſeſſed of his cauſe by his petition) for both re- 


dreſs of his own wrongs, and likewiſe of com- 
plaints againſt the duke for many. crimes. 


his cauſe by his petition, there is preferred 
againſt him a ſucceeding complaint, amoumt- 
ing as high as treaſon, (as it is pretended) 
altho' he for divers years hath not been 


queſtioned ; yet ſince his complaint againſt the 
duke he hath been fetcht up like a priſoner, 


and brought into the houſe as a delinquent; 
and the duke, of whom he hath complained 


for his great crimes, is admitted ſtill to fit in 
in the houſe as one of his judges. The which, 


with all that he hath formerly ſaid, together 
with his lite, fortunes and honour, he did with 
all willingneſs, humility and duty, ſubmit to 
the juſtice and honour of that houſe. 

Then the lords asked him, when he would 
bring in his anſwer ? He,promiled to anſwer 


as ſoon as might be, but knew not how lar he 


ſhould have occaſion to uſe his antient diſpatch- 
es. The lord-keeper told him, that Mr. At- 
wag might help him by letting him knaw 
it. The attorney ſaid, that his charge ſhould 
in nothing look farther back than to the year 

1621, which he deſired might be recorded. 
Whereupon the earl thanking their lordſhips 
for their patience, he was carried away by 
Mr. Maxwell, the gentleman-nſher, in whois 

houſe and cuſtody he remained. Th 
| en 
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Then were read the earl's articles againſt the 
duke and the lord Conway ; viz. 


Articles of the earl of Briſtol, whereby he 
chargeth the duke of Buckingham, bearing 
date the firſt day of May, 1626: 


1. TJ HAT the duke of Buckingham did ſe- 


crerly combine with the Conde of Gon- 


demar, ambaſſador for the king of Spain, before 
his, the ſaid ambaſſador's, laſt return into 


Spain, in the ſummer, Anno 1622, to carry 
his majeſty, (then prince) into Spain, to the 
end he might be informed and inſtructed in the 
Roman religion, and thereby have perverted 


the prince, and ſubverted the true religion e- 


ſtabliſhed in England ; from which miſery this 
kingdom, (next under God's mercy,) hath by 
the wiſe, religious, and conſtant carriage of his 
majeſty, been almoſt miraculouſly delivered, 
conſidering the many bold and ſubtle attempts 


of the ſaid duke in that kind. 


II. That Mr. Porter was made acquainted 
therewith, and ſent into Spain; and ſuch meſ- 
ſages at his return framed, as might ſerve for 
a ground to ſet on foot this conſpiracy : The 
which was done accordingly, and thereby the 


king and prince highly abuſed, and their con- 


ſents thereby firſt gotten to the ſaid journey, 
that is to ſay, after the return of the ſaid Mr. 
Porter, which was about the end of December, 
or the beginning of January, 1622, whereas the 
{aid duke had plotted it many months before. 
III. That the ſaid duke, at his arrival in 
Spain, nouriſhed the Spaniſh miniſters, not 
only in the belief of his own being popiſhly af- 
feed, but did, (both by abſenting himſelf 


from all exerciſes of religion, conſtantly uſed in 


the earl of Briſtol's houſe, and frequented by 
all other Proteſtant Engliſh, and by conform- 
ing himſelf to pleaſe the Spaniards in divers 
rites of their religion, even ſo far as to kneel 
and adore their ſacrament) from time to time 
give the Spaniards hope of the prince his con- 
The which converſion, he endea- 
voured to procure by all means poſlible ; and 
and thereby cauſe the Spaniſh miniſters ro 
propound far worſe conditions for religion, than 
had been formerly by the earl of Briſtol, and 
Sir Walter Aſton, ſettled and ſigned under 
their majeſties hands, with a clauſe in the king 
of Spain's anſwer of December 12, 1622, that 
they held the articles agreed upon ſufficient, 
and ſuch as ought to induce the pope to the 
granting of the diſpenſation. 

IV. That the duke of Buckingham having 
ſeveral times, in the preſence of the earl of 
Briſtol, moved and preſſed his late majeſty, at 
the inſtance of the Conde of Gondemar, to 
write a letter unto the pope; and to that pur- 
poſe having once brought a letter ready drawn, 
wherewith the earl of Briſtol, by his majeſty 
being made acquainted, did ſo ſtrongly oppoſe 
the writing of any ſuch letter, that during the 
abode of the ſaid earl of Briſtol in England, the 
{aid duke could not obtain it; yet not long at- 
ter the earl was gone, he procured {uch a ler- 
ter to be written from his ſaid late majeſty un- 
to the pope, and to have him {tiled Sanctiſſime 


Pater. 


V. That the pope being informed of the 
duke of Buckingham's inclination and-inten- 
tion in point ot religion, ſent unto the ſaid 
duke a particular bull in parchment, for to 
perſuade and encourage him in the perverſion. 
of his majeſty, then prince. 

VI. That the ſaid duke's behaviour in Spain 
was ſuch, that he thereby ſo incenſed the king 
of Spain and his miniſters, as they would ad- 
mit of no reconciliation, nor farther dealing 
wich him. Whereupon the faid duke ſeeing 
that the match would be now to his diſadvan- 
tage, he endeavoured to break it, not for any 
ſervice to the kingdom, nor diſlike of the 
match in itſelf, nor tor that he found, (as ſince 
he had pretended) that the Spaniards did not 
really intend the faid match, but out of his 
particular ends, and his indignation. | | 

VII. That after he intended to croſs the 
marriage, he put in practiſe divers undue cour- 
ſes; as namely, making uſe of the letters of 
his majeſty (then prince) ro his own ends, and 
not to what they were intended; as likewiſe 
concealing divers things of high importance 
from his late nnn and thereby overthrew 
his majeſty's purpoſes, and advanced his own 
ends. | 

VIII. That the ſaid duke, as he had with 
his skill and artifices formerly abuſed their ma- 
jeities, ſo to the ſame end he afterwards abu- 
{ed both houſes of . parliament, by his ſiniſter 
relation of affairs, as ſhall be made appear al- 


molt in every particular, that he ſpake unto 


the ſaid houſes. 

IX. As for ſcandal given by his perſonal be- 
haviour, as alſo the employing of his power 
with the King of Spain tor the procuring of 
favours and offices which he beſtowed upon 
baſe and unworthy perſons, for the recom- 
pence and heir of his luſt : Theſe things, as 
neither fit for the earl of Briſtol to ſpeak, nor, 
indeed, tor the houſe to hear, he leaveth to 
your lordſhips wiſdom, how far you will be 
pleaſed to have them examined ; it having 
been indeed a great infamy and diſhonour to 
this nation, that a perſon of the duke's great 
quality and employments, a privy counſellor, 
and ambaſſador, eminent in his maſter's favour, 
and ſolely truſted with the perſon of the prince, 
ſhould leave behind him in a foreign court ſo 
much ſcandal as he did by his ill-behaviour. 

X. Thar the duke hath been in great part 
the cauſe of the ruin and misfortune of the 
prince Palatinate, and his eſtates, inaſmuch as 
thoſe affairs had relation unto this kingdom. 

XI. That the duke of Buckingham hath in 
his relations to both houſes of parliament, 
wronged the earl of Briſtol in point of his ho- 
nour, by many ſiniſter aſperſions which he hath 
laid upon him, and in point of his liberty by 
many undue courſes, through his power and 
practices. Hes 

XII. That the earl of Briſtol did reveal un- 
to his late majeſty, both by word and letter, 
in what ſort the ſaid duke had diſſerved him, 
and abuſed his truſt: And that the king by 
ſeveral ways ſent him word, that he ſhould reſt 
aſſured, he would here the ſaid earl, but that 
he ſhould leave it to him to take his own time. 


And 
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And thereupon, few days before his ſickneſs, 
he ſent the earl word, that he would hear him 
againſt the ſaid duke, as well as he had heard 
the ſaid duke againſt him. Which the duke 
himſelf heard ; and not long after his bleſſed 


majeſty ſickned and died, having been in the 


interim much vexed and preſſed by the faid 


duke. | 


Articles of the earl of Briſtol againſt the lord 
Conway, bearing date 1 Maij, 1626. 


J. 1 HAT the lord Conway is ſo great a 
ſervant of the duke of Buckingham's, 


that he hath not ſtuck to ſend the earl of Bri- 


ſol plain word, that if buſineſſes could not be 
accommodated between him and the duke, he 
muſt then adhere and declare himſelf for the 
ſaid duke; and therefore unfit to be a judge 
in any thing that concerneth the duke or the 
earl. 

II. That the ſaid lord Conway profeſſeth 
himſelf to be a ſecretary of the duke of Buck- 
ingham's creat ion, and ſo acknowledgeth it 
under his own hand: And altho' that he be 
the king's ſecretary of ſtate, and a privy- coun- 
ſellor, he uſually beginneth his letters to the 
duke, Moſt gracious patron. 


III. That as a creature of the ſaid duke's, 


the ſaid lord Conway hath been made the in- 
ſtruments of keeping the earl of Briſtol from 
the king's preſence, and of impriſoning of him 
by warrants only under his own hand; for 
which he cannot (as the earl conceiveth pro- 
duce any ſufficient warrant. | 


IV. That by the ſpace of 12 months laſt 


paſt, the ſaid lord Conway hath been the cauſe 
of the earl's reſtraint, only by miſinforming his 


majeſty, and procuring a letter of reſtraint up- 


on undue grounds: And when it was made 

apparent unto him, that the ſaid earl was re- 
ſtored to his liberty, freely to follow his own 

affairs, by his late majeſty of bleſſed memory, 

he replied, that that liberty given him by his 
majeſty expired with the king's death. 

- Thar the earl of Briſtol's mother lying 


ſick upon her death-bed, deſired for her com- 


fort to ſee her ſon, and to give him her laſt 
bleſſing : Whereupon the earl wrote to the 
lord Conway, to deſire him to move the king 
for his leave; which he putting off from day 
to day, told the perſon employed, that by rea- 
ſon of the duke's ſickneſs, he could not find 
opportunity to get the duke's leave to move 
the king: And having ſpoken with the duke, 
he made a negative anſwer in the king's name. 
Whereupon when the earl acquainted the king 
by ſome of his bed-chamber, his majeſty was 
in a very great anger, ſwearing the ſecretary 
had never moved him, and that to deny the 
ſaid earl leave, was a barbarous part; and 
thereupon ſent him preſently free leave, which 
the ſecretary hearing of, ſent afterwards a let- 
ter of leave, but with divers clauſes and limi- 
tations, differing from the leave ſent him from 
the king's own mouth. 

VI That the having the buſineſſes of the 
earl of Briſtol in his own hands, and the carl 
being commanded by the king to addreſs him- 

ſelf in his occaſions unto his lordſhip, he would 
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never deliver any meſſage from the ſaid earl, 
without acquainting the ſaid dyke, and recei- 
ving his directions, and in a noble manner of 
freeneſs, ſtuck not to ſend him word. | 

VII. That the earl of Briſtol having recei- 
ved from the lord Conway 20 interrogatories 
in his late majeſty's name, drawn up by a com- 
miſſion of the lords appointed to ſearch into 
the proceedings and employments of the ſaid 
earl, in which ſearch there was more than two 
months ſpent, divers of the ſaid interrogatories 
involving felony and treaſon; and his majeſty 
having been pleaſed to aſſure the ſaid earl, both 
by meſlage and letters, that upon ſatisfaction 
given to himſelf and the commiſſioners by his 
anſwers, he would preſently put an end to the 
earl of Briſtol's buſineſs. The earl of Briſtol 
having ſo fully anſwered, as would admit of 
no reply ; and that many of the commiſſioners 
declared themſelves to be fully ſatisfied : The 
ſaid lord Conway, (being the ſecretary in the 
commiſſion, to whom it properly belonged to 
call the lords to aſſemble) perceiving the earl 
of Briſtol was like to be cleared, never moved 
for any farther meeting, neither have they 
ever been permitted to meet until this day, 


whereby the troubles of the earl of Briſtol have 


been kept on foot till this preſent, and the 
ſaid earl's impriſonment hath been enlarged 
20 months. And by the artifices of the ſaid 
duke of Buckingham, and the ſaid lord Con- 
way, (as ſhall be made appear) the ſaid earl 


hath been inſenſibly involved and ſtaulked into 


the troubles he is now in, which he doubteth 


not but your lordſhips will judge to be a very 


conſiderable caſe. 8 RR 

VIII. That for a colour of keeping the earl 
fromhis late majeſty's preſence, it being pretend- 
ed, after the anſwer to the 20 interrogatories, that 
there were ſome few queſtions more to be add- 
ed, whereunto when he ſhould have anſwered, 
his majeſty ſwore ſolemnly, that without any 
delay he ſhould be admitted to his preſence, 


and that within two or three days he ſhould 


have the ſaid queſtions ſent unto him; the 
lord Conway, notwithſtanding he acknowledg- 
ed under his hand, that he had received his 


majeſty's directions for the ſending of the ſaid 


articles, and was often thereunto ſollicited on 
the behalf of the ſaid earl, would never ſend 
the ſaid queſtions, and at laſt anſwered, that 
he had no more to do with the earls buſineſs. 

IX. That the earl of Briſtol being ſet free 
by his late majeſty to come to London, to fol- 


low his own affairs as he pleaſed, and thereupon 
having his writ of parliament ſent unto him, 


without any letter of prohibition ; but the earl 
of Briſtol, out of his great deſire to conform all 


his actions to that which he ſhould underſtand 


would beſt pleaſe his majeſty, ſent to know, 
whether his going or ſtay would be moſt agreca- 


ble unto his majeſty 2 Who was pleaſed to an- 
ſwer by a letter from my lord duke of Buck- 


ingham, that he took it in very part the ſaid 
earl's reſpect unto him; but wiſhed him to make 
ſome excuſe for the preſent : The which ac- 
cordingly he did, a 


have a letter under the king's hand to war- 
rant his abſence ; but under colour of this let- 
Oy 6 K tex 


moved, that he might 
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ter of leave, upon the earl of Briſtol's own mo- 
tion and deſire, the lord Conway ſent a letter 
from his ma jeſty, abſolutely forbidding his com- 
ing to parliament, and therein likewiſe was in- 
ſerted a clauſe, that the earl ſhould remain re- 


ſtrained as he was in the time of his late ma- 


jeſty ; and ſo thereby a colour of reſtraint un- 
der his majeſty's hand was gotten, which could 
never be procured in his late majeſty's time; 
whereby the earl of Briſtol hath been un- 
duly reſtrained ever ſince, without being able 
to procure any redreſs, or, to make the lord 
Conway willing to underſtand his caſe, altho' 
he ſent him all the papers, whereby he might 
clearly ſee that the earl was not under re- 
ſtraint in his late majeſty's time; but never 
other anſwer could be procured from him, but 
that he judged the ſaid earl to be under re- 
ſtraint, and that his liberty was expired by 
the late king's death, as is aforeſaid. 

X. That the lord Conway, knowing that 
the match for the marrying of the king of Bo- 
hemia's eldeſt ſon with the emperor's daugh- 


ter, and being bred in the emperor's court, 
was allowed and propounded by his late ma- 


jeſty; and that his majeſty, by his letters un- 


to his. ſon-in-law, declareth, that he thinketh 


it the faireſt and cleareſt way for the accom- 
modation of his affairs, and that he will take 
{ſufficient care for his breeding in true religion. 
And notwithſtanding that the ſaid earl re- 
ceived a copy of the ſaid letter by the ſaid late 
king's order, with other papers, ſetting down 
all that had been done in the ſaid buſineſs, 
and his majeſty's aſſent thereunto from the 


lord Conway himſelf ; yet hath he ſuffered all 


to be charged, as a crime againft the earl of 
Briſtol, both in the 2oth interrogatory, and in 
his majefty's laſt letter, that he ſhould conſent 
to the breeding of the young prince in the 
emperor's court. And farther, in the interro- 
gatory he alledgeth, it is an aggravation a- 
gainſt the ſaid earl, that the breeding of the 
{aid prince in the emperor's court, interred to 
the perverſion of his religion, when he knew 
that the ſaid breeding was never thought nor 
ſpoken of by the king, nor any other, but 
with that expreſs clauſe and condition, that he 
ſhould be bred in his own religion, and have 
ſuch tutors and ſervants as his father ſhould 
appoint. 


XI. That the lord Conway had been the 


cauſe of all the earl of Briſto's troubles, by 


his dubious and intrapping diſpatches, and 
inferring, that the ſaid earl hath failed in his 
directions, when it ſhall be made appear, that 
his diſpatches contained no ſuch directions as 
he hath alledged were given. — 
The houſe not being ſatisfied to commit 
the earl to the tower, let him remain where 
he was before, with the gentleman-uſher ; and 
farther ordered, that the king's charge a- 
gainſt the earl of Briſtol be firſt heard, and 
then the charge of the ſaid earl againſt the 
duke; yet ſo, that the earl's teſtimony againit 
the duke be not prevented, prejudiced, or im- 
cached. 


© The day following, the lord-keeper deli- 
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vered a meſſage from the king to the houſe of 
lords. 


A meſſage from the king to the houſe of lords. 


0 TH AT his majeſty taketh notice of the 
l articles exhibited againſt the duke of 
Buckingham by the earl of Briſtol; and he 
obſerveth, that many of them are ſuch, as 
himſelf is able to ſay more of his own know- 
ledge than any man, for the duke's ſincere 
carriage in them ; that one of them, touch- 
ing the narrative made in parliament in the 
21ſt of king James, trencheth as far upon 
himſelf as the duke; for that his majeſty 
went as far as the duke in that declaration ; 
and that all of them have been cloſed in the 
carl's own breaſt now for theſe two years, 
contrary to his duty, if he had known any 
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the duke, whom he knows to be a principal 
wirneſs to prove his majeſty's charge. 
And, therefore, that his majeſty gave 
them thanks, that they gave no way to the 
© earl of Briſtol's unreaſonable motion, of put- 
ting the duke under the ſame reſtraint that 
© they had put the earl, thereby eſchewing 
© what the earl aimeth at, to alter their duti- 
© ful proceedings towards his majeſty ; that 
© thereby they had made his majeſty confident, 
© that as they have, ſo they will put a differ- 
© ence between his majeſty's charge, againſt 
© one that appeareth as a delinquent, and the 
© rectimination of the carl of Briſtol againſt 
© qual them by a proceeding pari paſſu.? 

In the interim, the king not being very 


ſure of the lords, endeavoured to take the 


earl's cauſe out of the upper-houſe, and to 
proceed by way of indictment in the king's- 


bench; but the lords would not conſent to it, 


for which they alledged ſeveral reaſons, that 
were confirmed by the judges, who declared, 
“That a peer of the realm, impeached for 
« treaſon, was to be tried in parliament.” 

The upper-houſe being willing to ſecure the 


earl of Briſtol from being over-powered by the 


duke of Buckingham's exorbitant authority, 
asked the judges opinion upon the two follow- 
ing queſtions : 


e 1. Whether the king could be a witneſs 
ce in caſe of treaſon ? 

« 2, Admitting that he could, yet whether 
« he might be ſo in the preſent caſe,” i. e. 
when the king is the informer ? 

Before the judges brought in their anſwer, 
this meſſage and command came from the kin 


to them, that in this general queſtion they 


ſhould not deliver any opinion, but if any point 
came in particular, they, upon mature delibe- 
ration, might give their advice. | 
Abour the middle of May, the earl of Bri- 
ſtol gave in his anſwer to the articles brought 
againſt him ; upon the delivering of which, he 
made the following ſpeech. 


The 


crime of that nature by the duke ; and now 
he vents it by way of recrimination againſt 


his majeſty's witneſs; and they will not e- 
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The earl of Rriſtobs ſpeech, by way of intro- 
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duction, before he gave in his anſwer. 

1 AM not inſenſible upon what diſadvan- 

tages I come to trial in this cauſe : For 
firſt, I am faln into his majeſty's heavy diſ- 
pleaſure, and am to encounter with a potent 
adverſary, highly in favour, and am accuſed 
for treaſon; — which all counſel and friends 
abandon me, as a man infected with the 
plague; I am become bound and under re- 
ſtraint; whereas a man who is to encounter 
for his life and honour, and with a ſtrong 
adverſary, had need to come upon equal 
terms. 


© But as to the matter, I find myſelf charged 


with divers articles of high-treaſon; but 
looking into them with the eyes of my beſt 


underſtanding, with the opinion alſo of my 
counſel lately aſſigned me, and taking them 
apart one article from another, I find not a- 
ny thing in them like treaſon, or that hath 
ſo much as the ſhew or countenance of a fault, 
either in act or words; only by laying all 
things together, and by wreſting the wreſts 


with a ſtrained conſtruction, directly contra- 


ry to the true ſenſe and meaning of them, 


and the occaſion whereupon they were ſpo- 
ken, it is informed, and that by way of in- 


ference only, that the intent was evil, and 
the matter to prove the intent to be evil, 
depends upon two props, Viz. ill-affection to 
religion, and too much affection to Spain ; 
which if I ſhall clear, the inference grounded 


upon theſe props, will fall of itſelf. 


© Therefore I crave leave of your lordſhips, 
before I give my anſwer to the charge, that 
I may give you an account of theſe two par- 
ticulars; and I humbly beſeech you that what 
I ſhall ſpeak in my juſt defence, may not 


be conceived to proceed of vain oftenta- 


tion. 

© And firſt for religion: I was in my child- 
hood bred in the Proteſtant religion, and 
rather after the ſtricter manner than other- 
wiſe. When I grew in years fit, I travelled 
into France, Italy, and Rome itſelf : In all 
which travels, I can produce ſome that 1 
conſorted withal, who will witneſs with me, 
that J ever conſtantly uſed the religion I 
profeſſed without the leaſt prevarication, no 
man being able to charge me that ſo much 
as out of curioſity I ever was preſent at a- 
ny of the exerciſes belonging to the Roman 
religion, or did the leaſt act of conformity 
to any their rites or ceremonies. 

© Secondly, after my return home, I was 
received into the ſervice of his late majeſty, 


of bleſſed memory, whom I ſerved ſome 


years as a gentleman of his privy-chamber, 
and carver, in which time none of his ma- 
jeſty's ſervants received the holy ſacrament, 
frequented ſermons, and other exerciſes of 


our religion more than I. 


© Thirdly, in that time of my youth, not 
to avoid idleneſs, but out of affection to re- 
ligion, I tranſlated that excellent book of 
our faith, and great points of our religion, 
written by Monſieur Moulins ; which his 


late majeſty having ſometimes after ſeen, 
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approved ſo well, that he would needs have 
it printed ; which accordingly was printed 
in the name of Mr. Sampford my chaplain, 
to whom I gave the honour ; but it was my 
own act, as Mr. Sampford will not deny, 
tho? to this hour I never had before ſpoken 
it. 

Fourthly, about 7 or 28th years of my 
age, I was employed ambaſſador into Spain, 
in that great buſineſs of the treaty of the 
marriage ; and whereas others before me 
carried with them but one chaplain, I had 
two, viz, Mr. Sampford and Mr. Boſwel ; 
and at my arrival at the court of Spain, I 
cauſed it to be publiſhed, that ſuch a day 


(God willing) I purpoſed to have a commu- 


nion, to the end that ſuch Engliſh as were 
in the town, might reſort thither. Where- 


as the duke de Lerma, and other the great 


miniſters of Spain, took offence, and told 
me, they might well perceive I brought no 
good affection to the buſineſs I came about, 


499 


that would ſo publickly and avowedly in that 


court, where never the like was done, pro- 
claim there a communion ; and with high 
expreſſions perſuaded me to decline it. 
Whereunto I anſwered, I came to do my 


maſter's ſervice, which I would heartily and 


effeQtually endeavour, but would not omit my 
ſervice to God, no tho* by my maſter com- 
manded. And at'the communion there were 
preſent 100 perſons, ſome of them brothers, 
kinſmen, and near dependants upon ſome 
of their lordſhips, whom I ſee there in m 


eye. This I did in Spain; the like I did 


in Germany, in the emperor's courts, in my 
ambaſlage thither. NEL 


Fifthly, I had in my ſeveral employments 


into Spain and Germany, above 500 per- 


ſons of all qualities attending upon me, and 
never one perverted in religion; my chil- 
dren carefully inſtructed and bred in the 
ſame religion. I had conſtantly every ſab- 
bath a ſermon in my houſe ; and ſacra- 
ments, and other exerciſes of our religion 
frequented. + 
« Sixthly, a foul-mouthed Shimei railed a- 
your our late king and religion in Spain; 
ow I cauſed that to be revenged by a near 
kinſman of my own, is well known. 
* Seventhly, one of the Engliſh dying in 
the town of Madrid, of whoſe religion there 
was ſome queſtion made; and the king's 


chaplains telling me, that they at the dax 


of his death had been with him, and taken 


an account of his faith, and that he died a 


Proteſtant : I cauſed him to be brought 
home to my houſe, and there buried accord- 


ing to our rites; whereat much ado was 


made, and it was threatened, that the in- 
quiſitors and other officers, would come and 
fetch him out, and bury him after their 
manner : I ſtood upon it, and that it was 
the king of England's houſe, and openly 
proteſted, that whoſoever ſhould come thi- 
ther with ſuch intent, I would ſhoot at him 
with a piece; and exhorted all my people, 
that if ſuch an attempt ſhould be, they ſhould 
rather, than ſuffer ſuch a diſhonour to our 


religion, 
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© religion, die with me in that quarrel, and 
* hoped ſuch Engliſh as were in the town 
© would do the like. . 
Eighthly, there having been a monaſtery 
for Engliſh Jeſuits founded and ſettled at 
© Madrid before my coming thither, and the 


_ © Engliſh arms ſet up, I laboured to ſuppreſs 


© it, and having written thereof ro the late 
© king, his majeſty adviſed me not to run my 
© head againſt the rock, for it was an impoſſi- 
© ble thing for me to do ; yet I undertook it, 
© and it pleaſed God fo to bleſs my endeavours, 
© that I abſolutely diſſolved and overthrew it. 
© For which the biſhop of Wincheſter, Mon- 
© tague, (now with God) wrote unto me by 
© his majeſtv's direction, a letter of his maje- 
© ſty's gracious acceptance of ſo great a ſer- 
© vice; telling me, beſides the ſervice I had 
© done to the church and common-wealth, it 
© ſhould remain a trophy of honour to me and 
* my poſterity for ever; and the king him- 
© ſelf, with his own hand, wrote unto me, 
© beginning his letter, Good Fortune Dig- 
« by, your good luck in your ſervice well de- 
« ſerves that ſtyle.” _ | 

© Ninthly, in all negotiations in Spain, in 


< point of religion, I ever ſtraitened my in- 


© ſtructions. | | 

© Tenthly, the match with Spain was not 
© moved by me; I ever adviſed a Proteſtant 
© match, and ſhewed many reaſons both of 
© conſcience and ſtate; but if with a Catho- 
© lick, then rather with Spain than France, 


© ſo as good conditions might be made for 


« religion, as appears by a letter I wrote, and 
© delivered to the prince, at his firſt going 


upon the employment; for which I had like 
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then to have been ruined for being a Puri- 
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by one and the ſame hand. 

Eleventhly, and I appeal to the teſtimony 
of Dr. Maſon and Dr. Wren, the king's 
chaplains with me in Spain; and to Mr- 
Sampford, Mr. Boſwel, and Mr. Frewin my 
own chaplains there. And that ſuch Papiſts 
as have been my antient acquaintance and 
friends, being men of worth, well known to 
many of their lordſhips, may be examined 
upon oath, whether I have not in all places, 
as well in Spain as in England, and at all 


was not ſuitable to the ſame profeſſion ? And 
that Mr. Frewin, Mr. Wake, my own chap- 
lains, may give their teſtimonies, whether: in 
the time of ſeveral dangerous ſickneſles, 
which I had of late years feln into, I have 
not in the time of ſuch my ſickneſſes (when 
no man can be ſuppoſed to diſſemble with 
the world, being ready to leave it,) made 
before them a confeſſion of my faith, and 
made my peace with God, reſolving to die 
© as befitted a Proteſtant, and good Chriſtian. 
This I tell your lordſhips, was my religion 
I was bred in, have ever profeſſed and lived 
in, and was reſolved by God's grace to die 
in; and yet was ſo unhappy, 
employment, to be diſtaſtefu 
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tan, as I am now for being a Papiſt, and all 


times upon fit occaſions, avowed myſelf a 
Proteſtant, without the leaſt prevarication? 
Or whether I did ever any the leaſt act that 
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© men, that I have been ſuſpected even by 
© them, not well knowing me : And this hath 
© been the riſe the duke hath now taken a= 
« gainſt me. Then for my love to Spain, I 
© wonder from whence that opinion ſhould 
* grow, fince I was there hated and ſhamed, 
as the man whom, of all others, they deſi- 
© red to have the leaſt to do withal, having 
* ſtood ever ſtricter in point of religion, than 
by my inſtructions I might have done; as 
© after the capitulation concluded on, they un- 
derſtood by ſome intelligence, which cauſed 
© their hatred towards me. | 
sure I am, I ſhewed it not by the ſervice 
I did them ; for divers years together there 
was not a letter ſent by that king to any o- 
ther ſtate, that the king my maſter had not 
a copy of before, or by that time it came to 
the place whither it was directed. There 
was not any great action on foot, whereof 1 
had not the private inſtructions, and ſent 
them hither; not any expedition by ſea or 
land, wherein I had not ſome miniſters or 
intelligencers, that gave me from time to 
time advertiſements of their actions, and moſt 
private intentions, whereof I advertiſed his 
majeſty from time to time. I uſed ſuch in- 
duſtry, as to get all the papers of that King's 
private cabinet into my hands; took copies 
and notes of ſuch of them as I thought uſeful; 
and upon every of them ſet my private mark 
before they were conveyed back again, to 
the end, that if I ſhould have had an occaſion 
to have charged him with any thing men- 
tioned in the ſame papers, I might have let 
him ſee I knew it, by telling him in what 
paper it was, and marked with ſuch a 
mark. | 
© There was not a port in Spain, that I had 
© not cauſed the depth of it to be ſounded, not 
© a fort whereof I knew not the ſtrength, both 
for the garriſon, munition, and other mat- 
ters of advantage and diſadvantage ; inſo- 
much as if it ſhould pleaſe the king to ap- 
point a committee of the lords to take an 
account of me, I ſhould, by the ſtores I ga- 
thered there, and brought with me, make 
it appear, I was as uſeful a ſervant to his 
majeſty in a war, as in a peace. Whereas 
at his majeſty's coming out of Spain, the 
powers of the diſponſories were to be de- 
poſited in ſome man's hands; and the duke, 
upon pretence of doing me honour, but in- 
tending to break my neck by it, moved they 


was contented ; and ſo they were put into 
my hands, not as an attorney only for the 
prince ; but the king of Spain having taken 
the ſubſtitution of them by his ſecretary of 
« ſtate, entered in legal form; whereby that 
king was then become intereſted in them by 
their occupation, as well as the prince by 
granting of them. And becoming the In- 
ſtrumentum ſtipulatum, wherein they were 
both intereſted, they were depoſited into 
my hands, as an indifferent perſon, truſted 
between the king of Spain and the prince, 
with a declaration of the truſt. And now 
the duke was returned out of Spain, he _- 
te 
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© ted my ruin, and put it in execution in this 
manner. He concealed that the powers 
were to expire at Chriſtmaſs, and procured 
his majeſty to write a letter, (not a direct 
command) but expreſſing a deſire, that the 
deſponſories ſhould not be till one of the 
days in Chriſtmaſs, intending thereby to 
draw me into a dilemma, that if I proceed- 
ed in the match, this letter ſhonld, as now 
it is, have been enforced againſt me, as a 
breach of inſtructions : If I had not pro- 
ceeded, then I had broken my truſt between 
the prince and king of Spain, overthrown 
the marriage ſo long ſought and laboured, it 
being the main ſcope of my ambaſlage, con- 
trary to expreſs warrant, and that upon a 
letter I muſt needs know to be a miſtake. 
And when I had written into England to 
have a direct warrant in the point, the duke 
then ſeeing that plot would not take, he 
dealt with divers great lords, as was well 
known to ſome of their lordſhips there pre- 
ſent, to have me upon my arrival in Eng- 


land, committed to the tower, before I ſhould 


the Spaniſh ambaſſador here in England, 
having gotten private notice of, gave ad- 
vertiſement thereof to that king; who 
thereupon foreſecing my danger, and con- 
ſultiog with his council and divines, what 
were fit for him in honour and conſcience 
to do in that caſe, they reſolved, that ſee- 
ing my ſufferings grew by being an honeſt 
man, and endeavouring to perform the truſt 
repoſed in me by char bing as well as the 
prince ; that king was bound both in ho- 
nour and conſcience, not only to preſerve 
me from ruin, but to make me a reparation 
for any loſs I ſhould ſuſtain by occaſion of 
the truſt : Whereupon, at his departure go- 
Ing to court to take his leave, the Conde 
Olivares told me, what was plotted againſt 
me in England ; and in reſpe& of the dan- 
ger, by reaſon of the greatneſs of my ad- 
verſary, perſuaded me to ſtay there, and in 
his maſter's name made an offer, not in ſe- 
© cret, but in the preſence of Sir Walter 
« Aſton.“ 

Here the earl of Briſtol explained wherein 
thoſe offers conſiſted, viz. in a blank ſigned 
by the king of Spain, wherein the earl might 
{et down his own conditions, both in point of 
title and fortune; bur all this he refuſed, as 
well as a large ſum of money offered by the 
king. Then the earl concluded in the follow- 
ing manner. 

Upon what grounds and hope came I to 
encounter with thoſe dangers? Not upon 
hope of my greatneſs in court, and ſtrength 
of friends there to boulſter our an ill cauſe ; 
no ſure, my ftrength was too weak, and my 
adverſaries too powerful. But I knew my 
conſcience was clear, and my cauſe good, 
and truſt in God Almighty ; and to him 
now, and to their lordſhips judgments, re- 
commend myſelt and my cauſe.” 
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cles of accuſation brought againſt him by 
his majeſty's attorney-general. | 


I. THE firſt article he denieth; and be- 


cauſe the matters contained in the ſaid 


article conſiſt of ſeveral parts; viz. the loſs of 


the ſaid Palatinate, and the match with the ſaid 
lady of Spain, and of the ſeveral employments, 
as of one extraordinary ambaſſage to the em- 
peror, and another to the king of Spain, in the 


years 1621, 22, and 23. He humbly craves 


leave of this moſt honourable court to ſepa- 
rate the buſineſſes, and diſtinguiſh the times. 


And beginning with the Palatinate firſt, 


to give an account of his ng. to the 
emperor, and ſo to make as brief a deduCtion 


as he could of the whole carriage in that buſi- 


neſs, from the beginning of his employment, 
to the time he left it. In his ambaſſage to the 
emperor, he propounded all things faithfully 
according to his inſtructions, and the anſwers 
which he returned to his late majeſty of bleſ- 
ſed memory, were the very ſame, and no 
other, than ſuch as were given by the emper- 
or under his hand and imperial ſeal; the 
which, according to his duty, he faith/ully ſent 
unto his ſaid ma jeſty, and withal did honeſtly 
and truly advertiſe his ſaid majeſty, what he 
underftood and thought then upon the place; 
but was ſo far from giving to his majeſty any 
ill-grounded hopes in that behalf, that he wrote 


unto the lords of the council here in England 


from Vienna, 26 July, 1624, in ſuch ſort as 
followeth. 


6 
; I there may be a diſpatch made preſently 
into Spain to his majeſty's ambaſlador Mr. 
Cottington, that they deal effectually for 
the repairing and ripening of the bulineſs 
againſt my coming; that they uſe ſome plain 
and direct language, letting the miniiters 
there know, that the late letter ſent by the 
king of Spain to the emperor, was colder 
© and more reſerved than his maſter had rea- 
* ſon to expect. I ſhall conclude with tel- 


© ling your lordſhips, that altho' I deſpair not 
© of good ſucceſs in that knotty buſineſs, yet 
© I hope his majeſty and your lordſhips lay not 


© alide the care of all fitting preparations for 
a war, in caſe a peace cannot be honourably 
had. And amongſt other things, I moſt 
© earneſtly commend unto your lordſhips, by 
* your lordſhips unto his majeſty, the continu- 
© ing yer abroad, for ſome {mall time, of Sir 
© Robert Manſel's fleet upon the coaſts of 
© Spain; which, in caſe his majeſty ſhall be 
© ill uſed, will prove the beſt „ ee we 

* can uſe for the reſtitution of the Palatinate. 
And this his advice, he faith, was wholly 
intended by his actions, by being the cauſe, 
as he returned homeward out of Germany, to 
bring down count Mansfeldt, whereby the 
town of Frankendale was relieved, by ſup- 
plying of his majeſty's army, when 1n great 
diſtreſs, with moneys and plate, to the value 
of 10,000 pounds, merely out of his zeal and 
affection to the good of the king and his chil- 
6L aten, 


Am further to move your lordſhips, that 
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dren, having no warrant or order, but that his 
heart was ever really bent in effects more than 
in ſhews, to ſerve the king's ſon-in-law and 
his cauſe, as by the diſcourſe of this buſineſs 
will appear. And how acceptable theſe ſervi- 
ces were, will more appear, by the letters of 
the queen of Bohemia, in theſe words follow- 
ing: 


My lord, 3 
* L.JAving underſtood from Heidelburgh, 
s H hw hee have ſhewed your affection 
to the king and me in all things, and in 
the help of money you have lent our ſoldiers; 
© I cannot let ſo great obligations paſs, with- 
out giving many thanks for it by theſe lines, 
© ſince I have no other means to ſhew my 
© gratefulneſs unto you: Howſoever, aſſure 
© yourſelf, that I will never be forgetful of the 
© teſtimonies you give me of your love, which 
© I entreat you to continue, in doing the 
king and me all good offices you can to his 
* majeſty, You have been an eyc-witneſs of 
© the miſerable eſtate our countries are in; 


© Lentreat you therefore to ſollicit his majeſ- 


© ty for our help. You having given me an 
aſſurance of your affection, i entreat you 
now toſhey it, in helping of us by your good 
endeavours to his majeſty, and you ſhall 
ever bind me to continue, as I am already, 


Your very affectionate friend, 
ELIZABETH. 


Which letters were ſeconded with others 
about the ſame time, both from the king of 
Bohemia and council of Heidelburgh, to the 
ſame effect, and how much ſatistfaction his 
late majeſty received in that behalf, and touch- 
ing that buſineſs, will plainly appear ſeveral 
ways, and particularly by his ſpeech in parli- 
ament. And the ſaid earl likewiſe appealeth 
to both houſes of parliament, to whom by 
his late majeſty's order, he gave a juſt and 
true account of that employment, with what 
true zeal he proceeded; and how he preſſed 
that ſingle treaty, and promiſes no longer to 
be relied on, by that a fitting preparation 


for war might go along hand in hand with 


any treaty of accomodation. And, for a con- 
cluſion, among many of his late majeſty's ap- 
robations of his carriage in this employmenr, 
e humbly deſired that a letter of the duke of 
Buckingham's under his own hand, bearing 
date the 11th of October, 1621, may be pro- 
duced, being as followeth : : 


My lord, 


; I Am exceeding glad that your lordſhip 
© hath carried yourſelf fo well in this em- 
* ployment, that his majeſty is infinitely plea- 
© {ed with your ſervice you have done, for 
© which he commanded me to give your lord- 
* ſhip thanks in his name, until he ſee you 
© himſelf. You, of all men, have cauſe to 
* commend his majeſty's choice of ſuch a man, 
© that unleſs your heart had gone with the bu- 
© {ineſs, you could never have brought it to ſo 
good a pals. Amongſt other things, his ma- 


a „ W W A 


< jeſty liketh very well the care of clearing his 


© honour, whereof he will adviſe further with 


© your lordſhip, at your next coming over. I 


© hope you will not find your negotiation with 
© the Infanta of ſuch difficulty as you ſeem to 
© fear in your letter, ſecing my brother Ed- 
© ward hath brought with him a letter from 


© his majeſty's ſon-in-law, whereby he put- 


© reth himſelf ſolely to his majeſty's advice 
and pleaſure for his ſubmiſſion, as you will 
perceive by the copy of the letter itſelf, 
which I here ſend your lordſhip ; wherein, 
. tho? there be many things impertinent, yet 
of that point you may make good uſe for 


I have written to the Spaniſh ambaſſador to 
uſe his means and credit likewiſe ; which I 
© aſſure myſelt he will effectually do, eſpecial- 
© Iy ſeeing the impediments are taken away: 
© by count Mansfeldt's compoſition, and the 


conformity of his majeſty's ſon-in-law to 


© this ſubmiſſion. For the money your lord- 
© ſhip hath ſo ſeaſonably laid forth, his ma- 
« jeſty will ſee you ſhall ſuſtain no loſs, 


© holding it very unconſcionable you ſhould. 


* ſufter by the care of his ſervice; which you 
© have ſhewed ſo much to his contentment, to 
© the great joy of your lordſhip's faithful ſer- 
© vant, | | 

Geo. Buckingham. 


Having given this account of his employ- 


ment with the emperor, he humbly craveth 


leave to make it known, in what ſort, before 
this his employment, he endeavoured to ſerve. _ 
the prince Palatine, and his cauſe, which will 


beſt appear by his majeſty's own teſtimony, 


upon the going of Sir Francis Netherſole to 


the prince Palatine ; at which time his majeſ- 


ty being, out of his royal and juſt heart, de- 
ſirous to do a faithful ſervant right, command-. 
ed Sir Francis Netherſole to let the prince Pa- 
latine underſtand, how good a ſervant the ſaid 


earl had been unto him, and how active in 


his affairs, as will beſt appear by a diſpatch of 


Sir Francis Netherſole, written all with his 


own hand to Sir George Calvert, dated in 
Prague, Aug. 11, 1620. and ſent by his late 
majeſty to the ſaid earl for his comfort, being 


as tolloweth. 
Right honourable, 


. TH AT you may be the better aſſured 


that I haye neither forgotten nor ne- 


« pleted the commandments received from 


© his majeſty by your honour ; you will be 
« pleaſed to have the patience to hear me re- 


port what I ſaid to this king upon the de- 


© livery of my lord deputies letters to his ma- 
« jeſty : which was, that the king my maſter, 
whoſe juſtice is ſo renowned over the world, 
did uſe to ſhew.it in nothing more, than in 
vindicating his ſervants from wrongful opi- 
nions, whereof; he knew noble hearts more 
© ſenſible, than of injuries done to their per- 
© ſons or fortunes; that out of his royal diſpo- 
© ſition, his majeſty having found my lord 


GG G A 


Pigby miſtaken by ſome.of his own people 


« at home, by occaſion of his being by- him 


employed 


the accompliſhment of the buſineſs, wherein 


. 
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employed in the affairs with Spain, having 
thereupon received a jealouſy, that the ſame 
noble lord might be alſo miſreported ; hither- 
to his majeſty's hands in that reſpect gave 
me a particular commandment, to aſſure 
his majeſty, he had not a more truly affec- 


thereof, to let his majeſty underſtand, that 
whereas the baron of Doncaſter, now his 
majeſty's ambaſſador for England, had, 
ſince his coming hither, obtained but three 
great boons Be his majeſty's ſervice ; viz. 
the loan of money from the king of Den- 
mark, the contribution in England of the 
city and counties, and the ſending ambaſ- 
ſadors to the contrary parties, that my lord 
Digby had been the firſt propounder of all 
thoſe to the king my maſter, before his ma- 
jeſty's ambaſſador, or any other of his ma- 
jeſty's ſervants in England; altho' his lord- 
ſhip were contented, that others, who were 
but ſet on, ſhould carry away the thanks 
and prayers, becauſe his lordſhip, being 
known to be the firſt mover therein, might 
poſſibly weaken the credit he hath in Spain, 
and to render himſelf the more valuable to 
ſerve both his own maſter and his majeſty; 
in which reſpe& I humbly prayed his late 
majeſty to keep this to himſelt.” : 
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By which teſtimony it may appear, as the 


ſaid earl conceiveth, how he, the faid earl, be- 
ſtowed himſelf before his ambaſlage, and in his 
faid ambaſſage with his ſaid late majeſty's ap- 


probation thereof. Now he humbly craved 


leave to give your lordſhips account how he 
proceeded after his return trom the emperor's 
court. 


As ſoon as he came into England, he diſco- 


vered unto his majeſty, and the lords of the 


council, in what great want he had left the 


forces in the Palatinate, and ſollicited the pre- 
fenr ſending away of money; thereupon 30,000 

ounds was borrowed ot Sir Peter Vanlore, 

ir Baptiſt Hicks, and Sir William Cortine, 
and preſently ſent unto the Palatinate, beſides 
the 10,000 pounds which he lent, for which he 
= the intereſt our of his purſe for ſix months, 

aving alſo given, not long before, 500 pounds, 
by way of 
ſaid Palatinate. 

Now in the interim, betwixt his return from 
the Engliſh coaſts, which was in November, 
1621, and hisgoing into Spain in May, 1622, 
he firſt gave his account as aforeſaid, of his 
ambaſſage to both houſes of parliament, and 
moved them effectually, as was poſſible, for 
the ſupplying - of his majeſty, and that the 
money might wholly be employed for the ſuc- 
cour of the Palatinate. 

The parliament being diſſolved, he ſollicited 
with great care and induſtry the ſettling of 
ſome courſe for the ſupplying of the Palatinate, 
and his majeſty was perſuaded to maintain 
8000 foot, and 1600 horſe, under his own 
ſtandard, and at his own purſe, in the Palati- 
nate, to eſtabliſh a certain courſe. for due pay- 
ment of the {aid army: The lord Chicheſter 
was, upon the ſaid earl's motion, ſent for out 
of Ireland, and the ſaid earl, by his majeſty's 


tionate ſervant in England: And for proof 


nevolence, to the ſervice of the 
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command, took order for his diſpatch. In this 


- 16 


eſtate the ſaid earl left his affairs at his depar- 


ture towards Spain in May, 1622, nothing 
donbting but that all things would have effec- 
tually and conſtantly been purſued, accordin 


ro the order which was ſettled and reſolved on 


at his departure. 

At his arrival at the court of Spain, he pre- 
ſently proceeded according to his inſtructions, 
preſſing the buſineſs of the Palatinate as ef- 
tectually as he could, and faithfully laboured 
and effected from time to time (as far as to 
the point of negotiation) all particulars that 
were given him in charge, as it will appear by 
his late majeſty's letter upon every particular 
occaſton ; and if by the accidents of war for 
that ſummer, the marqueſs of Baden, the count 
Mansfeldt, and the duke of Brunſwick, recei- 
ved cach of them an overthrow, (the ordering 
of whole affairs his majeity fo far compiained 
of to his ſon-in-law, as to give order for the 
withdrawing of his forces, as will appear by his 
majelty's letters on the third of June, 1622, 
and alfo by his letters unto Sir Horace Vere, 
and the lord Chicheſter of the ſame date, if 
there was not a ſpeedy redreſs) it by any of 
thoſe accidents thoſe buſineſſes have miſcarried, 
the {aid earl hopes he ſhall not be liable ro the 
blame, it having no relation to him, or to his 
employment, having ſo far and fo honeſtly, 
with his belt affections, employed his care and 
utmoſt ſervices in the buſineſſes, as his majeſty 
was pleaſed, by many ſeveral letters upon ſe- 
veral occaſions, to ſignity his gracious recep- 


tance of his ſervice, as in his letters of No- 


vember 24, 1622, written as followeth, viz. 
© Your diſparches are in all points fo full, 
and in them we receive ſo good ſatisfaction, 
as in this we ſhall not need to enlarge any 
farther, but only tell you, we are well plea- 
fed with this diligent and diſcreet employ- 
ment ot your endeavours, and all that con- 
ce cerneth our ſervice; ſo we are likewiſe with 


ce the whole proceedings of our ambaſſador, 


« Sir Walter Aſton. 
New-market, 
Nov. 2 4, 1622. 


And afterwards his majeſty was likewiſe 


Thus we bid you heartily fare wel. 


pleaſed in his letters of January 8, 1622, a 
little before our gracious ſovereign lord the 


king, then prince, his coming into Spain; as 
followeth. | 

« Concerning that knotty and unfortunate 
ce affair of the Palatinate, to ſay the truth, as 
ce things ſtand, I Know not what you could 
cc have done more than you have done al- 


. 


And whereas it is objected, the Palatinate 
ſhould be loſt by the hopes, he, the ſaid carl, 
gave, by his letters our of Spain, it is an ob- 
jection of impoſſibility ; but there was nothing 


left but Manheim and Frankendale, when his 


firſt letters out of Spain could poſſibly come to 
his lare majeſty's hands ; for he did not begin 
to- negotiate that buſineſs until Auguſt, 1622, 
and about that time Heidelburgh, and all but 
Manheim and Frankendale was loſt; and 
Manheim he had ſaved by his induſtry, bad it 
not been ſo ſuddenly delivered, as is by his 

majeſty 
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majeſty acknowledged by letter of 24 Novem- 
ber, 1622, written thus ; viz. 
ee And howſoever the order given to the In- 
te fanta, for the relief of Manheim, arrived 
ci too late, and after the town was yielded to 
&« Tilly; yet muſt we acknowledge it to be a 
ce good effect of your negotiation, and an ar- 
« gument of that king's ſincere and ſound 
ce intention. 
And Frankendale being by the ſaid earl's 


means once ſaved, was again the ſecond time 1 


ſaved merely by the faid earl's induſtry ; and 
procuring a letter from the king of Spain, dated 
the ſecond of February, 1623. Whereupon 
followed the treaty of ſequeſtration, which hath 
fince continued. And he, the ſaid earl, was 
ſo far from hindering ſuccours by any letter or 
counſel of his, that he was the ſollicitor, and in 
great part the procurer of moſt of the ſuccours 
that had been ſent thither, as is formerly ſet 
down. And when his royal majeſty that now 
is, and the duke of Buckingham arrrived at 
the court of Spain, they found the buſineſs of 
the Palatinate in fo fair a way, that the Spa- 
niſh miniſters told them, the king ſhould give 
his late majeſty a blank, in which we might 
frame our own conditions ; and the ſame he 
confirmeth unto usnow ; and thelike touching 
this blank was likewiſe acknowledged by the 
duke of Buckingham, in his ſpeech in parlia- 
ment, after the return of his majeſty out of 
Spain. And it will appear by the teſtimony 
of Sir Walter Aſton, and by his, and the ſaid 
earl's diſpatches, that the ſaid earl wanted not 
induſtry and zeal in the buſineſs : Inſomuch 
as the laſt anſwer the ſaid earl procured herein 
from the king of Spain, was fuller than he the 
faid earl was ordered by his late majeſty's lateſt 


letters to inſiſt upon. So, as by that which 


ath been alledged, the ſaid earl hopeth your 
ordſhips will be fatisfied, not only that he 
wanted neither will nor induſtry, but that he 
hath, with all true zeal and affection, and with 
his own means, faithfully ſerved their maje- 
ſties, and the prince Palatine in this cauſe : 
And for aſſurance in that affair, he had all that 
could be between Chriſtian princes ; and it in 
the ſaid aſſurances there hath been any deceit, 
as by the ſaid articles is intimated, which he 
never knew nor believed, he referred it to God 
to puniſh their wickedneſs ; for betwixt prin- 


ces there can be no greater tie, than their 


words, their hands and ſeals, all which he pro- 


cured in that behalf; and both the ſaid carl 


and Sir Walter Aſton were ſo confident that 
the buſineſs would be ended to his late ma- 
jeſty's ſatisfaction, that in a joint diſpatch to 
his late majeſty of 24 November, 1623, after 
his own majeſty's return into England, they 
wrote as followeth, viz. 

« We hope that your majeſty may, accord- 
c to your deſire ſignified to me the earl of 
« Briſtol, by the letters of Octob. 8, give to 
« your majeſty's royal daughter this Chriſt- 
cc maſs the comfortable news of the near expi- 
cc ring of her great troubles and ſufferings, as 


cc unto the prince your ſon in the congratula- 


« tion of being arrived to a moſt excellent 


« princeſs.” 


And having thus given your lordſhips ari 


account of his proceedings touching the Pala- 


tinate, he will by your lordſhips good favours, 
proceed to the other part of that charge con- 
cerning the marriage. 

And firſt touching his hopes and aſſurances, 
that he is charged to have given to his late 
majeſty, and his miniſters of ſtate in England, 
of the Spaniards real proceedings in the faid 
match, when, he ſaid, he knew he never meant 
it: He faith, he never gave any hopes of 
their real proceedings, but ſuch, and the very 
ſame that were firſt given to him, without add- 
ing or diminiſhing ; neither could he have 
done otherwiſe, either with honeſty or ſafety. 
And he farther faith, that the hopes he gave 


were not upon any intelligence; but as well 


in that of the match, as the other of the Pala- 
tinate, his advertiſements were grounded upon 
all the aſſurances both of word and writing, 
that could poſſibly paſs between Chriſtians, as 
will be made evidently appear by his diſpatch 
of 9 September 1623, which he humbly deſires 


may be read, if the length of it may not diſ- 


pleaſe. The ſubſtance being to ſhew all the 
engagements and promiſes of the king of 
Spain, that he really intended the match. And 
the cauſes why the Conde Olivares pretended 
to the duke of Buckingham, that the match 
was not formerly meant, was only thereby to 
free himſelf from treating any longer with the 
ſaid earl, to the end that he might treat for 
larger conditions, in point of religion with the 
ſaid duke: The ſaid Conde Olivares taking 


advant age of having the perſon of his ma- 


jeſty, then prince, in his hands. And with 


this diſpatch the ſaid earl acquainted his ma- 


jeſty that now is, in Spain, before he ſent it. 
And by this diſpatch the earl doubted not, 
but that it will appear to this honourable court, 
that whilſt the treating of this buſineſs was in 
hand, he proceeded in that, not only with 
care and induſtry, but with ſome meaſure of 


vigilancy. And for clearing an objection that 
hath been alledged, that the match was never 


meant before the duke's coming into Spain, 
nor after ; the earl craveth leave to ſet down 
ſome few reaſons of many, which cauſed him 
to believe that the ſaid match was, and hath 
been really meant, and that it was ſo conceived, 


by both their majeſties, and the king of Spain, 


and their miniſters on both ſides. _ 

For iſt, the duke of Buckingham certified 
his late majeſty, that the buſineſs of the mar- 
riage was brought to a happy concluſion ; 
whereupon his late majeſty was pleaſed to 

ive order to the duke and earl, to proceed 
in the buſineſs ; which his ſaid majeſty would 
not have treated till the ſaid marriage was 
concluded, as will appear by a letter of his 
{aid late majeſty, jointly to the duke of Buck- 
ingham, and the ſaid earl, of the 23 July, 
1623. | 

. 2dly, It will appear by letters of the ſaid 
lord Conway to the duke of Buckingham, 
bearing date September 4, 1623. That the 
{aid duke had good affurance of the concluſion 
of the ſaid match; and upon this confidence 


were all things put in due execution in Eng- 


land, 
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land, as had been capitulated; and the lord 
Conway and others fair hfully agreed and ſet- 
tled all the points of immunity and liberty 
for the Roman Catholicks, and for the uſe 
of their religion, as was ſet down in their de- 
claration, Auguſt 9, 1623, hereafter mention- 
ed, in the anſwer to the fifth article of this 
charge. f 

zaly, The very day his now majeſty and the 


duke of Buckingham departed from the Eſcu- 


rial in Spain, towards England, the ſaid duke 
ſolemnly ſwore to the treaty of the ſaid mar- 
riage, and the furtherance of it all that ſhould 
be in his power, upon the holy evangeliſts, in 
the preſence of the faid earl and Sir Walter 
Alſton. 

Athly, The treaty of the ſaid marriage had 
been formerly ſigned, ſealed, and ſolemnly 
{worn by the King of Spain : And when his 
majeſty, and that King took their leaves, he 
did ſolemnly, in the words of a king, faithfully 
and punctually proteſt to perform all that had 
been capitulated in the treaty of marriage; 
and thereupon embraced his majeſty at his 
departure, and ſent the very next day a letter, 


written all with his own hand to his majeſty, | 


vowing and proteſting to make all good that 
he had capitulated or promiſed unto his ma- 
jeity at his departure the day before. So that 
if there were no true meaning on the part of 
Spain to make the marriage, as by Mr. At- 
torney 1s prerended, yet certainly the earl hath 
not been ſlightly deceived ; neither can it be, 
as he conceiveth, any fault in him, ſince not 
only his late majeſty, but alſo his majeſty that 
now is, and the duke of Buckingham, being 
then both upon the place, did confidently 
believe, and that upon other grounds than miſ- 
intormations, ſuggeſtions, and perſuaſions of 
the ſaid earl, that the marriage was really 1n- 
tended : And to that effect, both his late ma- 
jeſty of bleſſed memory, and his moſt excel- 
lent majeſty that now is, aſter his return into 
England, wrote unto him, the ſaid earl, ſeve- 
ral letters, aſſuring him, that their intents and 
pleaſures, were to have the ſaid match pro- 


ceeded in, and thereupon the proxies of 


his majeſty, then prince, were again inrolled 


and ſent unto the ſaid earl. So that the 


ſaid earl having ſo many and ſo great cauſes to 
be aflured, that the match was really intended 
on both ſides, he conceiveth it will be hard for 
Mr. Attorney to make good that part of his 
charge, wherein he affirmeth, that the earl 
ſhould know the contrary, or the aſſurance to 
be upon falſe grounds, as in the ſaid article 
is alledged. 

II. To the ſecond article, he directly deni- 
eth all the ſuppoſed offences wherewith he 
ſtands charged by the ſaid article. And for a 
clear declaration and manifeſtation of the 
truth and manner of his proceedings, he ſaith, 

Firſt, As to the continuing the treaties up- 
on generalities, that the temporal articles were 
by agreements on both ſides not to be treated 
or ſettled until ſuch time as the articles of reli- 
gion wetfe iully agreed on; for that it was held 
moit proper and honourable for both ſides, 
firſt, to ſce it the difficulty of religion might 
Vor. II. 1 
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be removed, before they paſſed to any farther 
engagements. And the ſaid articles of reli- 
gion, by reaſon of the pope's new demands 
ſent into England by Mr. Gage, were not ſign- 
ed nor condeſcended to by his late majeſty, 


nor his majeſty that now is, then prince, till 


January 5, 1612, and were then ſent away in 
poſt out of England to the ſaid earl by Mr. 


Simon Digby, who arrived with them at Ma- 


drid in Spain, about the 25th of the ſame 
month. Bur the earl's care was ſuch, to have 
no time ſpent in the ſettling of the temporal 
articles, that before he would condeſcend ſo 


much as de bene efle unto the articles of reli- 


gion, that they ſhould be ſent back to Rome, 


he procured the king of Spain to promiſe, that 
within the time limited for procuring the de- 


ſponſories, which was by March or April fol- 
lowing at the fartheſt, all temporal articles 
ſhould be ſettled and agreed, to the end that 
the Infanta might be delivered at the ſpring, 
as by the king of Spain his anſwer in writing 
was declared to be the king's intention; and ac- 
cordingly Sir Walter Aſton and the ſaid earl 
did not deal in general, but did moſt induſtri- 
ouſly labour to ſettle all in particular, viz. 
that the portion ſhould be two millions, it ap- 
pearing, that it was ſo agreed by the late king 


of Spain *; that the diſpenſation coming, the LY 


deſponſories ſhould be within 40 days after; 


and thar Don Duarte de 1 ſhould be 


the man that ſhould attend the Infanta in the 
journey. And all other particulars neceſſary 
tor the concluſion of the ſaid treaties, were, by 
Sir Walter Aſton, and the ſaid carl, and the 
Spaniſh commiſſioners, drawn up into heads, 
in writing, and atter many debates, they were 
conſulted with that king; and 2 Martij, 1623 
ſtilo vet. the Conde Gondomar, and the ſe- 
cretary Don Andreas de Prada, were appointed 
to come home to the houſe of the ſaid earl, to 
ſignify unto Sir Walter Afton and himſelf, as 
they did, that the king of Spain had decla- 
red his reſolution in all the particulars, and 
given them order to come to a ſpeedy con- 
cluſion with them in all things: And that 
king's anſwer to that concluſion, the earl ſaw 
and read, all written with the king of Spain's 
own hand. 

On the ſeventh day of the ſaid month of 
March, 1623, the king's majeſty, then prince, 
and the duke of Buckingham, arrived at Ma- 
drid ; and the Spaniards took new laws, and 
the negotiation was put into a new form. So 
that whereas It is objected againſt the earl, 
that he entertained and continued the treaties 
ſo long upon generalities, he conceives it is not 
meant upon rhe ſpiritual articles; for they 
were ſuch as were ſent from Rome into Eng- 
land, from thence they came to the carl : And 
for the temporal articles, they were not to be 


ſettled and treated till the articles of religion 


were concluded. He conceiveth it cannot be 
alledged with any colour, that his majeſty was 
entertained with generalities, ſince the time 
that the ſaid articles of religion were brought 


unto the ſaid earl by Mr. Simon Digby, being 


about the 25th of January, there were but fix 
weeks until March 7 tollowing, when his ma- 
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jeſty, then prince, arrived in Madrid; and 
in the interim, all the above-mentioned parti- 
culars were ſettled : And the time that hath 
been ſpent in this treaty, hath not been thro' 
his, the ſaid earls, default, in continuing up- 
on generalities, without preſſing to particulars, 
but hath been cauſed, as well by difficulties 
which the buſineſs brought with it, as alſo with 
exterior accidents, viz. the wars of Bohemia, 
the death of two popes, and the late king of 
Spain, without the leaſt fault of the ſaid 
earl, as is acknowledged by the late king of 
blefled memory, inthe {aid earl his inſtructions, 


on the 14th of march, 1621. 


Neither could any delay therein be attribu- 
ted to him the ſaid earl; for he was employed 
in thoſe times into Germany and Flanders, 
and Sir Walter Aſton and Sir Francis Cotting- 
ton, for the ſpace of three or four years, were 
reſident in Spain; from whence the hopes they 
gare were upon all the diſcreet grounds thar 
miniſters can expect from a ſtate : But the carl 
re- aſſumed his buſineſs ſix months before his 
majeſty's coming into Spain; and he was ſo 
deſirous to ſee his majeſty, then prince, be- 
ſtowed, that he prefled nothing ſo much, both 
to the king and prince, as that the prince 
might loſe no more time, and rather to break 
the match with Spain, than ſuffer any farther 
delays ; as will appear by his diſpatches from 
bis firſt arrival at the court of Spain, until 
his majeſty, then prince, his coming. For 
in his letters of June 20, 1622, being the firſt 


be wrote after his firſt audience, he was ſo de- 
firous that no time might be loft, that in them 


he craved leave of his majeſty, that in caſe he 
ſhould find any delays in Spain, he might 
without expecting any order, take his leave, 


and come home. _ 
Upon the return of Sir Francis Cottington, 


in September following, he wrote both to the 
king, and his majeſty then prince. To the 


king, as tolloweth : _ : 

I ſhall preſume to add to that which Mr. 
« Cottington ſhall deliver unro your Majeſty 
« by word of mouth, of the preſent eſtate of 
« the match, what I conceive to be the right 


« way to bring it to a ſpeedy iſſue : That 


« your majeſty will be pleaſed poſitively to 
« declare, what you will do in point of reli- 
« gion, and that you will appoint me a certain 
cc limited time, by which this King ſhould pro- 
ce cure the diſpenſation, or conclude the match 
« without it; and in caſe there ſhall be any 
c farther delay therein, that I may then de- 
« declare your majeſty to be free and diſen- 
« paged, to beſtow the prince in ſuch fort as 
« you ſhall judge moſt convenient. 

And to the prince, at the ſame time wrote 
in theſe ſubſequent words, viz. 

« That which will be neceſſary for his ma- 
« jeſty preſently to do on his majeſty's part, 
c is, to declare himſelf, how far he will be 
« pleaſed ro yicld in point of religion, as Mr. 
« Cottington will approve unto your highnels : 
« And that he ſet a prefixed time to break 
« or conclude the match, either with the diſ- 
penſation, or without the ſame. And tor 
the reſt, it may be left to my negotiat ion. 


— 
n 


WE 


« But your highneſs may be pleaſed to haften 
* his majeſty's reſolution with all poſhble 
* ſperd. | 

And the faid earl ſaith, that having received 
from his ſaid late majeſty his reſolution in point 
of religion, and a limited time according to 
his deſire, he was ſo preciſe and punctual 
therein, that altho* the making or breaking of 
the marriage depended upon it, he would not 
give one month's reſpite longer time for the 
procuring of the diſpenſation, until he had firſt 
acquainted his late majeſty therein, and recei- 
ved his directions under his own hand ; as will 


appear by his majeſty's letters of October 25, 
1622, as followeth : 


« Right truſty and well beloved couſin and 


64 counſellor, we greet you heartily well. 


Whereas by your laſt letter written to our 
ſecretary, dated September 29, you are de- 
© firous to have our pleaſure ſignified unto you 


« under our own hand: whether we will be 
cc 


cc 


* for the coming of the diſpenſation from 
“ Rome, than we have already limited unto 
“you, in caſe they ſhall there conclude all 


<« things elſe for our contentment, with a re- 


ſolution to ſend the Intanta hither the next 


“ ſpring : We do hereby declare unto you, 
« that in that caſe you ſhall not break with 
4 them for a month's longer delay. We alſo 
« with you not to trouble yourſelf with the 
e raſh cenſure of other men, in caſe your buſi- 


c neſs ſhould not ſucceed ; reſting in that full 


« aſſurance of our juſtice and wiſdom, that 
« we will never judge a good and faithful ſer- 
vant by the effect of things ſo contingent 
c and variable. And with this aflurance we 
<< bid you heartily farewel.” | 

And he farther faith, that when he had agreed 
to the articles of religion, and that a certain 


time was ſet for the coming of the diſpenſa- 


tion, and a concluſion of the match, altho' he 
would bind himſelf to nothing, without his ma- 


jeſty's approbation, yet for that no time might 
be loft, he agreed to the propoſitions, de bene 


eſle, ſent by Mr. Porter, December 10, 1622, 
to the end the articles might be immediately 


{ent to Rome, without loſing ſo much time as 


to hear firſt from England: And humbly mo- 
ved, that in caſe his majeſty ſhould like of the 
{aid articles, he would ſend his approbation 
directly ro Rome for the gaining of time; 
which his majeſty was pleaſed to do. And at 
the ſame time he wrote both to his ſaid late 
majeſty, and his majeſty then prince, as fol- 
loweth, viz. to his majeſty, 

« This is the true ſtate of the buſineſs as it 
« now {tandeth, If your majeſty approve of 
« what is done, I hope. it will be a happy and 
a ſhort concluſion : It your majeſty think it 


« not fit to allow and condeſcend to the ſaid 


c articles, I have done the uttermoſt of my en- 
« deavours, and ſhall humbly perſuade your 
« majeſty not to lole a day longer in the 
« treaty ; ſo much it importeth your majeſty 
« and your kingdoms that the prince were 
« beſtowed, M 

And to the prince, in letters of the like date, 
in this ſort. 


« ] 


content or not to grant a month's time longer, 
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« I have preſumed to write to his majeſty, 
that which I think my duty to fay to your 
ec highneſs, that in caſe you ſhall not ap- 
prove of what is now conditionally agreed, 
you permit not a day more to be loſt in 
this treaty: For it is of ſo great conſe- 
© quence that your highneſs were beſtowed, 
« that it importeth almoſt as much that you 
ce were ſpeedily, as fitly matched. But I hope, 
c his majeſty, and your highneſs, will in ſuch 


e ſort approve of this laſt agreement, as you 


% will ſpeedily bring this long treaty to a hap- 
« py concluſion. I am out of hope of bring- 
« ing things to any better terms; therefore I 
« deal clearly with your highneſs, and do not 
« only moſt humbly perſuade, but on my 
« knees beg it of you, that you either reſolve 
« to conclude this match as you may, or 
« ſpeedily to break it, and beſtow yourſclt 
« elſewhere; for no leſs than the happineſs of 
« your kingdom, and the ſecurity of the king 
« your father, and yourſelf depend upon ir.” 
All which things being conſidered, the earl 
moſt humbly ſubmitteth himſelf to the judg- 
ment of that moſt high and honourable court, 


whether delays which accidents have brought 


forth in this buſineſs, can be attributed to his 
fault; ſince on the one fide it will evidently 


appear to your lordſhips, that he never moved 


his majeſty and the prince to admit of delays, 
bur rather to think of ſome other courſe ; and it 
will on the other fide appear by all the diſ- 
patches, that he preſſed things with the miniſters 
of Spain, to as ſpeedy a concluſion, as the ut- 
termoſt rerms of fair negoriation and good 
manners would bear. And whereas it is pre- 
tended, that the Spaniards ſhould take occa- 
ſion, by entertaining the faid treaties, to 
abuſe his ſaid late majeſty (which he knoweth 
not) yet, he faith, he uſed all the vigilancy 
and induftry that a careful miniſter could do, 
and had from the Spaniards, all the aſſuran- 
ces by oaths, words, and writings, which 
could be expected from Chriſtians ; the which, 
without adding or diminſhing, he faithfully 
preſented unto his ſaid late majeſty; and his 
{aid late majelty was pleaſed in thoſe times, to 
conceive upon thoſe aſſurances, that they dealt 
really with him : And he conceiveth that his 
majeſty that now is, then prince, and the 
duke of Buckingham, were pleaſed to write 
as much to the late king's majeſty, at their 
firſt coming into Spain, and that all which the 


carl had written touching that employment, 


was there avowed by the Conde Olivares and 
the Conde Gondomar, to the ſaid prince and 
duke, at their arrival at Madrid; and he ho- 
peth, that if that diſpatch may be peruſed, it 
will as well appear and be adjudged, chat he 
ſerved his majeſty with ſome meaſure of vigi- 
lancy, as well as fulneſs of fidelity. 

III. To the third article the ſaid earl 
ſaich, that he did not either by words or by 
letters to his late majeſty or his miniſters, ex- 
tol, or magnify the greatneſs and power of 
the king of Spain, nor repreſented to his late 
majeſty the ſuppoſed danger that might en- 
ſue unto him it a war ſhould happen between 
him and the king of Spain, nor affirmed nor 
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inſinuated the ſame, as in the ſaid article is 


mentioned; but it he did at any time ſpeak or 


write of the power and greatneſs of the king 
of Spain, or repreſent any danger to his ſaid 
late majeſty that might enſue by entering 
into hoſtility with the ſaid king of Spain; 
it was as a faithful counſellor and ſervant 
to his majeſty, by way of his advice and 
opinion, which he ever delivered ſincerely, 
faithfully and truly, according to the preſent 
occaſion, and in no wiſe with ſuch an intent 
as in the faid articles is mentioned, nor to 
any other evil intent or purpoſe whatſoever. 
But he hath been ſo far from difſuading his 
late majeſty to take arms, that he hath upon 
all juſt occaſions adviſed, that all fitting pre- 


parations for war might be made, as begin- 


ning with the year 1621, from which time 
he is only charged, will appear by his ſpeech 
in parliament preſently after his return out of 
Germany; and that he hoped his majeſty 
would no longer rely upon fingle treaties, but 
make all fitting preparations for war; and 
that the parliament would enable his majeſty 
thereunto ; and by the care he took before 


his going again upon his ambaſiage into Spain, 
that the eſtabliſhment of an army under his 


majeſty's own ſtandard of horſe and foot, and 
under his own pay, might be ſettled and pro- 


vided for; as likewiſe his adviſe to the lords 


of the council, that his majeſty might have a 
curd upon the king of Spain upon all occa- 
ſions, by continuing of Sir Robert Manſel's 
fleet on the coaſts of Spain, as will appear by 


his letter written from Vienna, 26 July, 1621, 


mentioned in the anſwer to the firſt article. 
By all which it appeareth, that he laboured 
and endeavoured as much as in him lay, thar 
his majeſty might be well prepared for any oc- 
caſions of war that ſhould happen. And he 
no way remembered to have diſcouraged, or 
to have ſpoken or written any thing, that 
might have been underitood to have tended to 
the diſcouraging of his ſaid late majeſty for 
the taking of arms, and entering into hoſtility 
with Spain, or for reſiſting of him and his for- 
ces, trom attempting the invaſions of his late 
majeſt ys dominions, or the dominions of his 
late majeſty's confederates, friends or allies, as 
by the ſaid articles is charged againſt him; 
neither remembereth that he had any cauſe ſo 


to do. But if he have in any kind ſpoken or 


written of Spain, or the power thereof, it may 
have been to his late mazeity, or his majeſty 
that now is, by way of diſcourſe, ſpeaking ot 
the ſolidneſs of the Spanith proceeding, of 
their ſerious and deliberate debating of buſi- 
neſſes before they reſolve on them, of the con- 
{tant purſuing of them when they arc once re- 
ſolved, wiſhed that England and other nati- 
ons would therein imitate them: For he ſup- 
poſeth the right way to impeach their great- 
neſs was to grow as wile as they, and to beat 
them at their own weapons. But, otherwiſe, 
he is confident never to have been heard to 
{peak or write any thing, that might have 
any terror or diſcouragement to his late ma- 
jeſty or his chief miniſters; knowing that 
England well ordered, need to take little ter- 

ror 
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ror at the power of Spain, having almoſt in 
all attempts and enterpriſes won honour upon 
them. And as for the preventing of dangers 
that might enſue upon a war, tho' he knew 


not what is aimed at in that particular: Yet 
he is moſt confident, out of the integrity of 


his own conſcience, that he neither ſaid, nor 
adviſed any thing but what befitted a faithful 
counſellor and ambaſſador, which was truly to 
deliver his opinion as he underſtood it upon 
the preſent occaſion: And as for affirming 
that his majeſty's quiet ſhould be diſturbed, 
and he not be permitted to hawk or to hunt, 
he remembereth not what diſcourſe he may 
have had, or written to any perſon, how fit it 
might be, upon the being broiled in a great 
war, ſeriouſſy to intend it, and make it our 
whole work. But as he is confident it will ap- 
pear, that what diſcourſe ſoever it might have 
been, it wanted not true zeal and affection 
which he hath ever born to the king's ſervice, 
and he hopeth it will not be found to want due 
reſpect and reverence on his part, which he 


ought to ſhew to ſo gracious a maſter. Nei- 


ther can it be conceived, that the conſiderati- 
ons of hunting and fowling, ſhould be confi- 
derat ions worthy ſo great and prudent a king, 
to with- hold from a war for the good of Chriſ- 
rendom, and his kingdom, it he ſhould have 
been juſtly provoked thereunto. 


IV. To the fourth article the ſaid carl ſaith, 


that he did not any thing contrary to his du- 
ty or allegiance, or contrary to the faith and 
duty of an ambaſſador, as by this article is 
alledged ; but did intend the ſervice and ho- 
nour of his late majeſty ; and no corrupt and 
Gnifter ends of his own advancement, as by 


this article is ſo alledged. And as for the 


conference, which is pretended he ſhould hold 
concerning the treaty, that being told there 
was little probability that the faid treaties 
would or could have good ſucceſs, he ſhonld 
acknowledge as much; and yet ſaid, he cared 


not what the ſucceſs thereot might be, but 


that he would take care to have his inſtructions 
perſect, and to purſue them punctually, and 
would make his fortune thereby, or words to 
that effect; he doth not ever remember to 
have held ſuch diſcourſe. Tho? it be true, 
the time hath been many years ſince, when 
he thought the match very unlike to be effect- 
cd, in regard unequal an{wers were ou in 
prince Henry's days, and of the unlikelihood 
of accommodating the differences of religion; 
and faith farther, that the reviving of the trea- 
ty of the ſaid match for his majeſty that now 
is, was not by his means, for he ever declared 
his opinion clearly, both to his late majeſty, 
and to his majeſty that now is, that in the 
firſt place, he withed and adviſed a Proteſtant 
match, but in the duty of a ſervant, under- 
ſtanding, that both their majeſties deſired the 
march really with Spain, he did really and 


| faithfully intend the ſervice and honour of their 


majelſtics, and effectually endeavoured to pro- 
cure their ends. And it is very likely he 
might ſay, he would get his inſtructions per- 
fect, and puriue them punctually, as he con- 
ceiveth was lawful and fit for him; but the 


latter part of this conference, that he ſholild 
ſay he would make his fortune by it, or any 
other words to that effect, he was in Anno 
1621, and ever ſince, of that rank and quali- 
ty, both in regard of his employ ments, for- 
tunes, and his majeſty's favour, that he aſſu- 
reth himſelf he did not, and dares anſwer ſo 
far for his diſcretion, that it was impoſſible 
tor him to hold ſo mean and unworthy dis- 
courſe. 

V. To the fifth article he ſaith, that what 
is therein alledged, is ſo far from being ſo, 
that contrarily upon all occaſions, to the ut- 
termoſt of his power, he did labour to prevent 
all the inconveniencies in point of religion, 
that might come by matching with a princeſs 
of a different religion, as well appeareth by 
the paper of his opinion, that his majeſty 
ſhould marry with a lady of his own religion, 
hereafter mentioned in his anſwer to the {c- 
venth article. And for farther proof thereof, 
he ſaith, that 1n the whole treaty with Spain, 
he ſtood more ſtrict in points of religion, than 
by his inſtructions he needed to have done, 
as will appear by the teſtimony of Sir Walter 


Aſton, and his diſpatches of. the 12th of De- 


cember, 1622, and other diſpatches, which 
he deſireth may be read. And as for conceal- 
ing or perſuading to ſet at liberty the prieſts 
or Jeſuits, he utterly denieth to have done 
any ſuch thing, as before he hath anſwered. 
Altho' it be true, that the ambaſlage in Spain 
be tar difiercnt from the employment of other 
places, where there is a body of our reformed 
religion, and where his majeſty hath kindred 
and allies; whereby his majeſty's miniſters 
may be informed of the neceſſary occurrences 
of ſtate, without the helps of prieſts or Je- 
ſuits. But in Spain there being none but 


Roman Catholicks, nor any manner of cor- 


reſpondency or intelligence but by them, the 
ambaſladors muſt make uſe of all forts of peo- 
ple, eſpecially of Jeſuits and prieſts, and to 
that end ambaſſadors ſent thither have a large 


and particular warrant under the king's hand, 


to treat and make uſe of prieſts and Jeſuits, 
and all other forts of men, unleſs it be ſuch as 
are proclaimed rebels. And divers times the 
miniſters employed in Spain, to gratity {ome 
whom there they employed for the King's ſer- 
vice, have, as he believeth, at their particular 


ſuit, moved his majetty to extend grace and 


favour to ſome particular friend and kinſman 
ot his, being a Roman Catholick, and impri- 
ſoned in England; and that he remembereth 
to have happened to others, but doth not re- 
member himſelf to have written to his late 
ma jeſty in that kind: And as concerning his 
advice and counſel, to ſet at liberty Jeſuits and 
prieſts, and the granting to the Papiſts a tole- 


rat ion, or the ſilencing of the laws againſt 


them, he ſaid, that his late majeſty was en- 
gaged by the treaty of Madrid, 1617, in di- 
vers matters concerning religion ; likewiſe by 
promiſe to Conde Gondomar, and his letters 
to the king of Spain, April, 1620, wherein he 
is pleaſed to promiſe ſome particulars in fa- 
vour of Roman Catholicks, as by the ſaid let- 
ters will appear: And underſtanding the ſaid 

carl 
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earl had ſufficient warrant under the king's 
own hand, to aſſure the king of Spain, what- 
ſoever was agreed in the ſaid article, or in 
the ſaid letters, his majeſty would ſincerely 
perform; yet the ſaid earl was ſo cautious in 
that point, that when, for the concluſion of 
the match, the other articles of religion being 
allowed, it was preſſed by the Spaniſh mini- 
ſters, that a clauſe of convenience might be 
inſerted, with proteſtation, that the form and 
way thereof thould be wholly left to his maje- 
ſty's wiſdom and clemency, and that his ma- 
jeſty's Roman Catholick ſubjects ſhould ac- 
knowledge this grace to have come from the 
king's majeſty's mercy and Fender: yet the 
ſaid earl would not condeſcend hereunto, de 
bene eſſe, as by his letters to maſter ſecretary 
Calvert, 8 October, 1622, will appear, here- 
by to give his majeſty time to have recourſe 
unto his ſecond conſultation, and to take it 
into conſideration before he would engage or 
bind himſelf in this point; but his late maje- 
ſty, and his majeſty that now is, were pleaſed 
to condeſcend hereunto, by ſigning the ſaid 
articles with their own hands, and likewiſe by 
writing their private letters of the 8th of Ja- 
nuary, 1622, to that effect to the king of Spain, 
as by the ſaid letters will appear. Neither 
did the ſaid earl, by letters or otherwiſe, 
ever counſel or perſuade his late majeſty, to 


grant or allow unto the Papiſts or proteſlors of 


the Romiſh religion a free toleration, and ſi- 
lencing of the laws made and ſtanding in force 


aga inſt them, but ever proteſted againſt any 
ſuch toleration ; and when any ſuch proviſion 
hath been offered to be made in Spain, he ever 


refuſed-ſo much, as to, give ear to it, or to 


ſuffer it to be propounded : . altho”. it be true, 
that he hath ſince ſcen a paper touching par- 
dons, ſuſpenſions, and diſpenſations for the 

Roman Catholicks, bearing date the 7th of 
Auguſt, 1623, ſigned by the lord Conway and 


others, which in effect is little leſs than a to- 


leration; which paper is that which followeth. 


Salisbury, 7 Auguſt, 1623. 
The declaration touching the pardons, ſuſpen- 


ſions, and diſpenſations of the Roman Ca- 
o 805 


© This declaration having been inſerted, in 
ce the reign of king James I, under the year 
« 1623, there is, I think, no occaſion of 
© repeating it here.” | 


Bur this declaration, the ſaid earl faith and 
affirmeth, was the effect of the duke of Buck- 
ingham's negotiation, and treated and con- 


cluded by the lord Conway, with the Spanith 


ambaſſador here, whilſt the prince was in 


Spain; neither was his privity or advice in it; 
for if he had known it, he ſhould have pro- 


teſted againſt it. All which, together with 


the difference betwixt the conditions of religi- 
on agreed at the treaty of Madrid, 12 De- 
cemb. 1622, by the ſaid earl, and the ſaid Sir 
Walter Aſton, being by their lordſhips con- 


fidered, the ſaid earl doubteth not but that it 
will manifeſtly appear, whoſe endeavour it was to 
advance the Romith religion, and the profeſſors 


thereof; and judges the ſaid earl moſt untortunate 
8 V OL, II. ; | | 
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to be charged with an article of this kind. 


VI. To the ſixth article the earl faith, 


that the aſſurances which he gave his late ma- 


zeſty, and his majeſty that now is, 9 


the treaties, were ſuch, that it had been diſ- 


honeſty and breach of his duty and truſt for 
him to have held them back, being the ſame 


that were given him by the emperor, and the 
king of Spain, and their miniſters, upon as 
great aſſurances as can paſs between miniſters 
of princes in the like caſe. And for the de- 
lays of Spain, they could never be ſo ill, and 
with ſo little colour complained of, as at the 
time of his majeſty's coming thither ; for that 
a certain time was before then prefixed for the 
coming of the diſpenſation, viz. in April, 1623, 


50 


at the fartheſt, which was next month after 


the princes; arrival at Madrid; the deſponſo- 
ries were to be within four days following, 
and the Infanta begin her journey into Eng- 
land 20 days after: So as three months pa- 
tlence longer would have ſhewed the iflue of 
the buſineſs without putting of the perſon of 
the prince, being, heir-apparent to the crown, 
ig ſo eminent a hazard for the trying of an ex- 
periment. And it is an argument of great ſuſ- 
picion, becauſe the Spaniards were ſuſpected to 
have dealt falſely, and ſo the leſs to be truſted 
wich the perſon of the prince, to be put into 
their hands to try concluſions; but the truth is, 
tho” that were made the pretended ground, and 


the occaſion of the journey, it was neither the 


aſſurances of the ſaid carl, nor the jealouſies of 


Spain, but other motives that were the original 
Anſe of his majeſty's ſaid journey, as ſhall be 
athciently made apparent in due time. And 


ane ſaid carl having got am inkling of it by ſome- 
Axing that was let fall from the Conde Gondomar 
ta that purpoſe, inſtantly diſpatched away by 
Mr. Grifly. to his late majeſty, to have his 
journey prevented; who upon the confines of 
France, met with his majeſty and the duke 


of Buckingham on his journey towards Spain, 


and told them as much. So that altho' he 
confeſſeth what is laid in the charge to be 
true, viz. that by the ſaid journey the perſon 
of the prince, the peace and ſafety of the king- 
dom did undergo farther danger, (at the re- 
membrance thereof the hearts of all good ſub- 
jects do tremble) yet the blame is due to the 
authors and adviſers of the ſame journey, and 
not to the ſaid earl; and altho' it pleaſed 
God, to the exceeding great joy and comfort 
of the ſaid earl, and of all good men, to ſend 
his gracious majeſty home with ſafety, yet 
never was the perſon of any prince, upon ſuch 
grounds, expoſed to ſo great an hazard; and 
in ſuch caſes, not the ſucceſs, but the coun- 
ſellors are conſiderable. — 

VII. To the ſeventh article the ſaid earl 
faich, that he did not move or. perſuade his 
majeſty, then prince, to change his religion, 
neither in the manner in the {aid article men- 
tioned, nor in any other manner whatſoever : 
Neither doth he conceive, that the charge in 
itſelf as it is laid, will in any reaſonable con- 
ſtruction bear any ſuch inference as is made 
therein; ſo as he conceĩveth, he needeth not 
make any farther or other anſwer thereunto. 
VCC Yer 
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Yet that it may appear, that the manner he 


uled to the fame prince was not traiterouſſy, 
falſely, or canningly, nor without ground, or 
to any ſuch intent, as in the ſaid article is 
ſuppofed. And to manifeſt unto this moſt 


high and honourable court, how far he was 


ffom all ſuch intention, he ſaith, that he doth 
acknowtedge, that within few days after his 
ma jeſty's coming into Spain, whilft he had the 
great hohour to have his majeſty lodged at 
his houſe, and to have fo royal a gueſt, find- 
ing by the Spaniſh miniſters, that there was a 
general opinion, that his ma jeſty's coming thi- 
cher was with an intention to become a Ro- 
man Carholick ; and the Conde Gondomar 
having that very motnitig prefſed the ear! 
not to hinder fo pious a work (as he termed 
it) of his majeſty's converſion, and ſeeming to 
be aſſured of the duke of Buckingham's aſſiſt- 
ance therein, his majeſty being all alone in a 


withdrawing room in the faid carPs houſe, 


the ſaid earl kneeled unto him, and told him, 
that he had a buſineſs to impart unto him, 
which highly imported his majeſty to know, 
ſo that he might be aſſured his boldneſs there- 
in might be pardoned ; which his majeſty gra- 
cionſly promiſed. And thereupon the ſaid 
earl told his majefty, that the general opinion 
of the court was, that his majeſty's coming 


into Spain was with an intention to be a Ro- 


man Catholick, and there to declare it. And 
he confeſſeth, that at the ſame time, in regard 
of thofe things he had heard, he humbly be- 
fought his majeſty to deal freely with him as 
a ſervant, of whoſe fidelity he might be con- 
fident, or words to that effect; but he wal 
ſo far from perſuading his majeſty to be''a 
Roman Catholick, that without reſpeQing ks 
majeſty's anſwer, he declared himſelf to be a 
Proteſtant, and ſo ſhould always continue; yet 
he ſaid, he ſhould always ſerve his majeſty, 
and labour to advance his, and the king his 
father's, affairs with as much fidelity and ho- 
neſty, as any Catholick whatſoever : And hts 
majeſty was pleafed then to make unto the 


ſaid earl a full and clear declaration of his re- 


ligion, and of his conſtant reſolution therein; 
and feemed to be much difpleaſed, that any 
ſhould have fo unworthy an ”—> of him, 
as to think he would for a wife, or any other 
earthly reſpect whatſoever, ſo much as waver 
in his religion. Wherenpon the ſaid earl be- 
ſought his majeſty to pardon his boldneſs, and 
then intreated him not to ſuffer his buſineſs 
to be overthrown, by permitting that con- 
ceit of his converſion any longer to remain 'in 
the Spaniards, nor to any thing that might 
give them hope therein, alledging, that it 
was impoſſible the marriage could be without 
a diſpenſation ; and ſo long as the Spaniards, 
who were to procure the diſpenſation, ſhotild 
have hope of his majeſty's converſion, they 
would never content themſelves with a part; 
to which they were tied by the articles agreed 
upon with the ſaid earl and Sir Walter Aſton. 
At which time his majeſty was pleaſed to 
approve of his opinion, and ſaid, he would ex- 
pect the diſpenſation, and did thereupon af- 
terwards ſend Mr. Andrews to Rome to ha- 


— 
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ing your lordſhips 


ſten it; and the next day the ſaid earl dealt 
very roundly with the Conde Olivares, and 
Gondomar, telling them it was a diſcourteous 
manner of proceeding, to preſs his majeſty to 
farther conditions than were formerly agreed 
upon in point of religion, and to make his 
conditions the worſe for the great obligation 
he had put upon them, by putting himſelf in- 


to their hands; whereat they took ſuch great 


offence, that they eſtranged themſelves from 
him for a long time after. And that the ſaid 
earl did thus proceed with the ſaid Conde, 
and that it was not a new-framed anſwer to 


ſatisfy preſent objections; but that which 


really and indeed paſſed, will really appear by 
his diſpatches unto his late majeſty of bleſſed 


memory ; and before his majeſty that now is, 


came out of Spain, they were there ſhewed 
unto his majeſty, bearing date the gth of 
September, 1623. So that altho' it be true, 
that he the ſaid earl did not diſſuade his ma- 
jeſty, for that there was no cauſe for it; yet 
without expecting his majeſty's anſwer, he firſt 
made a clear and true profeſſion of his own 
religion; and when his majeſty had declared 
to him his zeal and conſtancy, he humbly be- 
ſought him, that the Spaniards might not for 
any reſpect be longer held in hopes of that 
point. And'becauſe point of religion is that 
which all men of honour and honeſty would 


chiefly defire to clear, eſpecially having an 


imputation of that nature laid upon them, as 
the ſaid earl hath in the faid article; he hum- 
bly beſeecheth your lordſhips, that he may 
not ſeem to digreſs from his charge; intend- 
ſarisfaction in that particu- 
far, not by the aforeſaid verbal diſcourſe only, 


Which he profeſſeth was in much zeal to reli- 


a. Wo 


| prom and dutiful care to the prince in that 


ind, but by ſome written teſtimony of his 
former opinion both of the match and religion. 
When he was firſt employed into Spain for the 
treaty of his marriage, 1617, his late majeſty 
having commanded him to give an account 
thereof unto his majeſty that now is, he at his 


departure towards Spain, preſumed to give 


unto his majeſty that now is, his opinion in 
writing ſigned with his own hand, to be kept 
as a teſtimony of future action, the copy where- 
of is this as followeth. Pt 

S I R, 
bf TEE opinion which T have ever preſu- 


med humbly to offer unto his majeſty 
“ concerning your highneſs's marriage, hath 


« been, that both in regard of conſcience 


* and ſatisfaction unto his majeſty's people 
« and allies; likewiſe for the ſecurity and 
cc quiet of your majeſty's eſtates, your high- 


* neſs might take for wife ſome Proteſtant 
« princeſs, altho' ſhe neither were daughter 


« to a king, nor had ſo ample a portion as 


«© might relieve the king's preſent neceſſities 
<« and wants; for then there might be many 
e ways found to help the king's wants, ei- 
« ther 'by ſome few years providence, and 


« frugality, or by winning the affe&ions of 


« the-people, to the ſupplying of his majeſty 
« by way of ſubſidies in parliament; whereas 
© contratie 
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te contrariwiſe, if the number and power of 
cr the Papiſts ſhalt be increaſed, as undoubt- 
© edly they will be by your highneſs's match- 
e ing with any Catholick princeſs, thro” the 
ce conceſſion which muſt be of neceſſity for the 
ce exerciſe of her religion for herſelf and family, 
within your highneſs's courts, and thereby 


© by degrees theſe two different religions ſhall 


ce grow to an equality of power; it will be 
« great hazard and diſquiet to the ſtate, and 
e not to be redreſſed without great danger, 
* and courſes of more violence than is uſual 
< for this ſtate to put in practice. But in caſe 
ce his majeſty, out of his wiſdom and conſide- 
* ration beſt known to himſelf, hold it fitreſt 
* that your highneſs match with France, or 
* Spain, or any other Catholick, either for 
© that the preſent time affordeth no Proteſtant 
princefs, who is for years or blood ſuitable 
for your highneſs, or that can in any conſide- 


jeſty's preſent wants, I then conceive that the 
match by which this ſtate ſhall ſuffer leaſt 
inconveniency and cumbers, and whereby 


of the portion be the moſt relieved, is with 
Spain, if ſuch a match may be made with 
ſuch conditions of religion, as other Catho- 
lick princes will contract themſelves withal. 

« 'Thus much I thought fit humbly to pre- 
fent unto your highneſs, for that I ſee my 
employment liable to the cenſure of many 
worthy perſons, with whom tho' I concur 
in my opinion, yet I ſeem much to differ 
from them many ways; for that it is more 
proper to me to be true to my maſter's ends 
and ſervices, than by the declaring this, to 
procure their. ſatisfaction: Only to your 
© highneſs I thought fir to make this declara- 
tion, and ſhall be a ſuitor to you for your 
favour, as you ſhall ſee me really labour to 
* put this in effect. And it his majeſty ſhall, 
either upon motion of parliament, or any 
other propoſition that can be made unto 
* him, think fit to proceed with a Proteſtant 
ce match, as I ſhall wiſh as well unto it as 
any man living, ſo I hope in ſuch ſort to 
© manage the preſent buſineſs that I have in 
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ec hand, that it ſhall rather much further, than 


* any ways croſs or hinder it. Bur in caſe 


ce poſition for a Proteſtant match, I then con- 
e ceived, that your highneſs both doth, and will 
c approve, that I really and efſectually labour 
to procure a match for your highneſs in Spain, 
upon ſuch conditions, in point of religion and 
4 Nu as to his majeſty ſhall ſeem fit.” 
Beſides which declaration of his opinion, he 
hath all the days of his life, and in all places 
lived and allowed himſelf to be a Proteſtant, 
never having done any the leaſt act that was 
not ſuitable to that profeſſion : And in all his 
former employments, for the ſpace of 14 years, 
of more than 500 perſons of all qualities that 
attended on him, there was never one perver- 
ted in his religion, ſaving two Iriſh footmen, 
who in Ireland had been bred Papiſts. And 
he humbly deſired the teſtimony of Dr. Ma- 
ſon, and Dr. Wren, his majeſty's chaplains, 


\ 


cc 


rable meaſure by the portion, ſupply his ma- 


his majeſty's neceſſities ſhall by the greatneſs 


his majeſty ſhall not be drawn to any pro- 
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who were with his majeſty in Spain; and of 


Mr. Sampford, one of the prebends of Can- 
terbury, Mr. Boſwell, parſon of St. Laurence 
in London, and Mr. Frewen, divinity-reader 
in Magdalen- college in Oxford, and now one 
of his majeſty's chaplains, who were his ma- 
jeſty's chaplains in Spain; as well for the fre- 
* uſe of the ſacrament, as conſtant profeſ- 
ion and exerciſes of religion, and the teſtimony 
of ſuch Catholicks as are known to have been 
his antient acquaintance and friends, to exa- 
mine them upon oath, whether publickly or 
privately, in Spain or in England, they had 
known him in any kind to make ſhew, or fo 
much as to forbear, upon all occaſions, to de- 
clare the religion he profeſſeth. And that the 
faid Mr. Frewen and Mr. Wake may be alſo 


examined, whether in extremity of ſeveral ſick- 


neſſes, whereinto he hath of late years fallen, 


he hath not ever ſettled his conſcience with 
them towards God, and made a confeſſion of 
his faith; reſolving, as befitting a Proteſtant 


or good Chriſtian. 

III. To the eighth article the carl faith, 
that he did not at any time, or in any place, 
endeavour to perſuade the prince, touching his 
religion, to become a Roman Catholick, and 
to be obedient to the uſurped authority of 
Rome; neither did the ſaid earl, to that end, 
and purpoſe, or otherwiſe, uſe unto his majeſty, 
then prince, the words in the article mentio- 
ned. But the faid carl acknowledgeth, that 
upon occaſion of a letter that came to his ma- 
jeſty, then prince, putting his majeſty in mind 
of the great actions of his royal progenitors in 
the holy war, that the great kings of theſe 
times did not only employ their forces, but in 
their perſons went into the Holy Land; the 
earl believeth, that by way of diſcourſe only, 
and not otherwiſe, he may have ſaid, that in 
regard of the difference in religion, it was of 
more difficulty to undertake ſuch great actions 
now, than in former ages ; and it might well 
be inſtanced in the preſent treaty of the mar- 
riage, wherein the pope's conſent was to be 


obtained. And to this effect, and upon the 


like grounds, he is confident there was ve 


many that have, nay, few of nearneſs about his 


late majeſty, that have not often heard his ma- 
jeſty ſay, that he was the true martyr that 
ſuffered more for his religion than all the prin- 
ces of Chriſtendom beſides; inſtancing in di- 
vers particulars, but eſpecially in this, that he 
could not match his children with kings of his 
own rank, without the pope's leave. 
But the ſaid earl faith, he never alledged 
any ſuch thing to any other purpoſe, than to 
ſhew, that only conſcience, and love to truth, 
(in which regard Proteſtants ſuffered much) 
not any temporal reſpects, made men conſtant 
and zealous to the profeſſion of our religion. By 
which diſcourſe he ever attributed much to the 
honour and ſecurity of the Proteſtant religion; 
bur never uſed it as an argument to perſuade to 
the contrary, as in the accuſation is inſinuated. 
Beſides, he conceiveth, by way of anſwer 
thereunto, the ſaid queſtion may be asked, 
which his majeſty was pleaſed to ask of the 
earl in the ſeventh article, vi. What 
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te the ſaid earl ſaw in his majeſty, that he 
cr ſhould think him ſo unworthy, as to change 
ce his religion for a wife, or any earthly re- 
ce ſpect whatſoever ? ” So why ſhould it be 
thought, that being more fir to undertake 
great actions in the world, (being a mere mo- 
ral and temporal reſpe&) ſhould be an argu- 
ment to perſuade in conſcience fo religious and 
wiſe a prince, and ſo well inſtructed as his 
majeſty is, as tho' the ſoul of a Chriſtian 
prince was to be wrought upon, in point of 


truth and belief, by temporal and worldly re- 


ſpects of conveniencies and greatneſs ? It were 
neceffary, for the proving, that the ſaid earl 
perſuaded his majeſty touching religion, to pro- 
duce ſome arguments that he uſed out of ſcrip- 
ture, to ſatisfy him in point of conſcience in 
ſome tenets of the Roman church, or that he 
produced any conference with learned men 
for his ſatisfaction in point of religion: Other- 
wiſe, the articles uſed in this againſt the ſaid 
earl, do (as he conceiveth) carry little ſtrength 
to prove the charge of perſnading his majeſty, 
either in regard of itſelf, or in regard of his 
mazjeſty's piety. | 3 

IX. To the ninth article, the ſaid earl ſaith, 
that there was a diſcourſe in Spain of the way 
of accommodating the prince Palatine his af- 
fairs; and by way of diſcourſe it was moved, 
that the marriage of his eldeſt ſon, with a 
daughter of the emperor, and his ſon to be 
bred in the emperor's court, would be the 


faireſt way for the pacifying of, and accommo- 


dating thoſe buſineſſes. And the earl, by way 


of diſcourſe, and not otherwiſe, did ſay, that 


he thought his late majeity could not be adverſe 
either to the ſaid match, or to the breeding 
of the prince Palatine his ſon with the empe- 
ror; ſo as thereby, the whole patrimonial eſtate 
of the prince Palatine, and the dignity clec- 
toral might be fully reſtored, and that his ſon 
might be bred in his own religion, and have 
ſuch preceptors, and ſuch a family, as his late 
majetty and his father, meaning the prince Pa- 
lat ine, ſhould appoint ; and they to have free 
exerciſe of religion: For ſo his late majeſty 
hath often declared himſelf to the faid earl, 
and wiſhed him to lay hold on any occaſion 
for the entertaining of any ſuch propoſition, 
And otherwiſe than ſo, and upon the terms 
aforeſaid, and by that way of conference and 
diſcourſe only, he delivered not any opinion to 

his majeſty, at his majeſty's being in Spain: 
For the faid earl is very confident, that his 
majeſty was returned out of Spain before any 
propoſition was made for the ſaid marriage, 
other than by way of diſcourſe, as aforeſaid ; 
the ſame as the ſaid earl believeth, being firſt 
moved and debated on by way of propoſition, 
between Mr. Secretary Calvert, and the am- 
baſſador of the king of Spain, Octob. 2, 1623. 
His late majeſty, upon a relation made unto 
him by a letter of Mr. Secretary Calvert, ap- 
proved of the ſaid propoſition, and declared 
the ſame to be the only way, as he conceived, 
to accommodate with honour thoſe great bu- 
finefles : And wrote to that purpoſe to his 
ſon-in-law the prince Palatine, by his letters 
dated 9 November, 1623, a copy of which he, 


= 


cc 


together with Mr. Secretary Calvert's relation, 
and the lord Conway, by his late majeſty's 
commandment, ſent unto the ſaid earl, the te- 
nor of which tranſlated out of French, is as 
followeth. 3 | 
* We have thought good, that we may pro- 
vide beſt and moſt ſoundly for your affairs, not 
only to procure, but alſo to aſſure your 
peace, were to cut up by the very roots that 
« evil, which hath been ſettled in the heart of 
«© the emperor, by the great diſpleaſure and 
enmity he hath conceived againſt you. For 
the removing and quite extinguiſhing of 
which, it ſeemeth to us no better or more 
powerful means can be uſed, than a good 
alliance, which may be propoſed by us, be- 
tween your eldeſt fon, and the daughter of 
the ſaid emperor, upon the aſſurance we 
have, we ſhall not be refuſed in this mat- 
ter, if you on your part will give your con- 
ſent : And for the more ſurety of the good 
ſucceſs thereof, we are determined, before 
any ſuch propoſition be made to the empe- 
ror, to intereſt the king of Spain with us in 
the buſineſs, who, we truſt, will lend us his 
« helping hand, as well for the effecting of it, 
ce and bringing it to a good concluſion, as in 
procuring likewiſe, that the condition be 
C duly obſerved. Amongſt which conditions, 
« if it happen that the emperor ſhould de- 
© mand, that your ſon, during his minority, 
ce ſhould be brought up in his court, we ſhall 
« tell you, that we, tor our own part, ſee no 
reaſon why you ſhould ftick ar it, upon 
ſuch conditions as he might be tied unto, to 
wit, that the young prince ſhould have with 
him ſuch governor as you ſhall pleaſe to ap- 
« point him, altho' he be no Roman Catho- 
« lick; and that neither he, nor any of his, 
ſhould be any way forced in matter of their 
conſcience. And our meaning is, ſo to or- 
der our proceeding in this treaty, that be- 
cc fore your ſaid ſon be put into the hands of 
« the emperor, we will have a clear and cer- 
tain aſſurance of an honourable, entire, and 
ce punctual reſtitution of all whatſoever be- 
© longing to you: As alſo we will take care 
to provide accordingly, as fully and exactly 
for the aſſurances requiſite for the liberty of 
c conſcience, for him and his domeſticks, as 
they have done here with us, touching thoſe, 
« that have been granted them for the Infan- 
* ta, And therefore ſeeing there is no incon- 
veniency at all, that may cauſe your averſe- 
& neſs or backwardneſs in this buſineſs, which 
cc we for our parts think to be the beſt, ſhor- 
ce teſt, and moſt honourable way that you can 
take, for the compaſſing of the entire reſti- 
tution, and making your peace ſure with 
ce the emperor, we hope your opinion will con- 
« cur with us therein, and ſhall intreat you, 
« by the firſt, to ſend us your anſwer.” | 
By which letters, after his majeſty's coming 
out of Spain, it appeareth to your lordſhips, 
that there was no propoſition” of the marriage 
berwixt the ſon of the prince Palatine, and the 
emperor's daughter, when that letter was writ- 
ren ; for therein his majeſty ſaith, he was de- 
termined to intereſt the king of Spain in the 
hd buſineſs, 
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buſineſs, before any ſuch propoſition ſhould 


be made to the emperor. And it will alſo 
thereby appear, that his late majeſty's inclina- 
tion was of the conveniency thereof, which the 
ſaid earl hopeth will acquit him, if by way of 
diſcourſe only he declared what his majeſty's 
opinion was, which, with honeſty he could not 
have concealed. And the ſaid earl faith, he 


doth not remember what anſwer Sir Walter 


Aſton made upon that diſcourſe which he then 
delivered; nor what replies the ſaid carl made; 
but ſure he is, whatfoever the ſaid earl ſaid, 


or what anſwer or reply ſoever was made, as 


it was by way of diſcourſe, and not otherwiſe, 
ſo it was according to that which he truly con- 
ceived to be the beſt and eaſieſt way to accom- 
modate the buſineſs and to be his majeſty's 
pleaſure, (which the ſaid Sir Walter Aſton 
may be ignorant of, as he is confident that 
he was) and not out of any diſaffection to our 
religion, or for any ſiniſter reſpect or regard to 
the houſe of Auſtria, as by the ſaid article is 
intimated : For he did conceive the breeding 
of the prince Palatine's ſon with the emperor, 
having a governor appointed by his late ma- 
jeſty and his father, and he and his domeſticks 
to have free uſe of their own religion, to be a 
matter of impoſſibility, or ſuch dangerous con- 
ſequence in point of religion, as to imply his 
converſion, as by the article it is intimated; well 
knowing that in the emperor's court, all prin- 
ces there, tho' his priſoners, and others his 
counſellors and ſervants about his perſon, and 
ſo great command in his armies, being avowed 
Proteſtants, have the free uſe of their religion : 
And it is not to be ſuppoſed, the ſon of the 


prince Palatine, grandchild ro the king of 


Great-Britain, ſnould be matched, and no care 
taken to capitulate for the uſe of his religion, 
being ever granted to the meaneſt prince that 
is beſtowed. And his majeſty's ſpecial care in 
this point, is fully ſeen in the ſaid letter. 

X. To the tenth article he ſaith, that by 


comparing of this article of his too much for- 


wardneſs, with the ſecond article, whereby he 


is charged with continuing the treaty up- 


on generalities, without reducing them to cer- 
tainties, and direct concluſions, your lordſhips 
will perceive how impoſſible it was for him to 
avoid an exception. But for direct anſwer to 
the preſent charge, he faith he did not pre- 
ſumptuouſly, nor yet to his knowledge, break 
his inſtructions, nor ſer a day at all for the 
deſponſories; but was therein merely paſſive, 
in admitting the day nominated by the king 
of Spain, according to the capitulation before 
made: Nor did he pre ſumptuouſly, wilfully, 
or willingly diſobey any commandment or di- 
rection of his majeſty that now tis, then prince, 
which he could underſtand not to be counter- 
manded, either by preſent or future inſtructi- 
ons otherwiſe explained. 

And for the better manifeſtation of the truth 
of his proceedings in, and concerning the ſame, 
he ſaith, that on the day of the departure of 
his majeſty, then prince, from the Eſcurial in 
Spain, his highneſs delivered unto him, in 
preſence of the commiſſioners, his proxies 
powers, with publick Ceclarat ion, taken in 
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writing by the ſecretary, to the king of Spain, 


of the prince his pleaſure, and how the ſaid 


ear! ſhould uſe them, viz. that he ſhould 
deliver them to the king of Spain, upon the 
coming of the diſpenſation cleared from Rome, 
according to that which hath been agreed, 
which was to be within ten Days after the 
coming of the diſpenſation. And he farther 
ſaith, that it is true, that the prince after- 
wards by his letters ſent by one Mr. Clark, 
commanded him the ſaid earl not to deliver 


the ſaid proxies till he ſhould have received ſe= 


curity, that the Infanta, after her being be- 
trothed, ſhould not enter into any religious or- 
der, and that beſore he proceeded, he ſhould 
ſend to his majeſty, then prince, ſuch ſecuri- 
ties as ſhould be offered, that he might judge 
whether it were ſufficient or not. 

Whereupon the ſaid earl, as became a faith- 


ful ſervant, preſented unto his majeſty that 


now is, then prince, ſuch aſſurances as were 
offered unto him, for ſecuring of thar point, 
together with ſuch reaſons as he conceived 
were fit to be offered to their conſiderations; 
which gave unto his late majeſty, and his ma- 
zeſty that now is, then prince, ſuch ſatisfacti- 
on, as they were pleaſed to diſpatch a poſt 
preſently unto him, abſolutely diſcharging him 
of that commandment, as by their ſeveral let- 
ters, dated Octob. 8, 1623, will appear as 
tolloweth : | 

Me have received your letters by Grifley, 
and the copy of them to our dear ſon; and 
we cannot forbear to let you know how well 
we eſteem that dutiful, diſcreet, and judi- 
cial relation, and humble advice to our ſon: 
Whereupon having fully deliberated with 
ourſelf, and communicated with our dear 
« ſon, we have reſolved, with the good likin 
c of our fon, to reſt upon that ſecurity in 
point of doubt, for the Infanta's taking a 
religtous order, which you in your judg- 
«© ment ſhall think meet.“ | 
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And by that other letter of his majeſty that 


now is, then prince, as followeth, viz. 

C Your letter to the king and me, concern- 
* ing that doubt I made after I came from 
«© St. Laurence, hath ſo ſatisfied us both, that 
we think it fit no longer to ſtick upon it, 
c but leave it to your diſcretion to take what 
« ſecurity you ſhall think fitting. 

Whereby he was abſolutely freed of that 
command]; and being ſo freed thereof, he then 
remained under the order which his majeſty, 
then prince, had left with him at his depar- 
ture, which was to proceed according to the 
capitulations, and his highneſs's declaration, 
when he delivered the ſaid proxies unto him : 
And fo he intended to have done, till by his 
highneſs's letters, November 13, 1623, he 
was directly commanded the contrary, which 
commandment he directly and puctually obey- 
ed. 8 0 

And for ſuch his intentions, till he was 
countermanded, he conceived he had not on- 
ly ſufficient warrant, but had highly offended 
if he had done otherwiſe. For firſt, for his 
proceedings to conſummate the match, he 
had warrant and inſtruction under his late ma- 
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jeſty's hand. Secondly, it was the main ſcope 
of his ambaſſage. Thirdly, he was enjoined 
by the King and prince his commiſſion, under 
the great-ſeal. Fourthly, he had poſitive or- 
der, under his majeſty's hand, by letters ſince. 
Fiſthly, it was agreed by capitulation, that it 
ſhould be within ſo many days after the com- 
ing of the diſpenſation. Sixthly, his late ma- 
jelty, and his majeſty that now is, then 
prince, ſignified by their letters unto him, at 
the ſame time, when they diſcharged him of 
his commandment touching the Intanta's en- 
tering into religion, that they intended to 
proceed in the marriage, as by his majeſty's 
letters, October 8, 1623, will appear. Se- 


venthly, The proxies were to that end left in 


his hands, and after again renewed, aſter his 


majeſty's return into England. Eighthly, He 
had overthrown the marriage without order: 


For altho' Sir Walter Aſton and himſelt uſed 


all poſſible means for the gaining of time, and 
deferring the deſponſories; yet the king of 
Spain cauſed it to be proteſted, that in caſe he 


the ſaid earl ſhould inſiſt upon the deferring of 


the deſponſories, he would free himſelf from 
the treaty by the ſaid earls infringing of the 
capitulations: And in truth, altho' the king 
of Spain ſhould have condeſcended to have 
prolonged the deſponſories, until one of the 
days of Chriſtmaſs, as by the letter was requi- 
red; yet the prince's proxies had been before 
that time expired, and he durſt not, without 
a preciſe warrant, put ſuch a ſcorn upon ſo 


noble a lady, whom he then conceived was 


likely to have been the prince his wife, as to 
nominate a day of marriage when the proxies 
were out of date, and he was himſelf {worn to 
the treaty. And laſtly, he could not in ho- 
nour and honeſty, but endeavour to perform 
that publick truſt repoſed in him, when the 
proxies were depoſited in his hands, with pub- 
lick and legal declaration, with an inſtrument 
by a ſecretary of ſtate to the king of Spain, 
leading and directing the uſe of them, and 


the ſame being then inſtrumentum ſtipulatum, 


wherein as well the king of Spain was inter- 
eſted by the acceptation of the ſubſtitution, as 
the prince by granting of the proxies, he could 
not in honeſty fail the publick truſt, without 


clear and undoubted warrant; which as ſoon 


as he had, he obeyed. So as the caſe ſtand- 
ing thus, the ſaid earl is very confident, that 
the ſuppoſed countermands, directions, and 
reſtrictions, when they ſhould be peruſed and 
conſidered of, will appear to have been very 
ſlender and inſufficient warrant againſt the a- 
foreſaid orders and reaſons before ſpecified: 
And is alſo as confident, that what is al- 
ured out of his, the ſaid earl's diſpatches, 
will - alſo appear to be miſunderſtood and 
that it he had proceeded to the execution; of 
of the deſponſories, before he received direct 
and expreſs commandment to the contrary by 
the aloreſaid letters, November 13, 1623, 
which he readily and punctually obeyed, he 
had not, under | it broken his inſtructi- 
ons, or deſerved any blame for lack of aſſur- 
ance of the reſtitution of the Palatinate, and 
temporal articles. 


of ENGLAND. 


And firſt, of the Palatinate, his ſaid ma- 
jeſty did not ſend to the ſaid earl expreſs di- 
rections not to diſpatch the deſponſories, un- 
til a full concluſion were had of the other trea- 
ty of the Palatinate, together with that of the 
marriage, as by the ſaid article is alledged ; 


only his late majeſty, by the atorcſaid letters 
of October, 8, required the ſaid earl ſo to en- 


deavour, that his majeſty might have the joy 


of both at Chriſtmaſs. Whereas his inſtructi- 


ons of May 14, 1621, were expreſs, that he 
ſhould not make the buſineſs of the Palatinate 
a condition of the marriage. And his late 
majeſty's letters of December 30, 1623, were 
fully to the ſame effect. Yet did the ſaid earl, 
according to what was intimated by the ſaid 
letter of October 8, ſo careſully provide there- 
in, as that before the proxies were to be exe- 
cuted, he had an abſolute anſwer in the buſi- 
neſs of the Palatinate, the ſame ſhould be real- 
ly reſtored according to his late majeſty's de- 
lire; and the Conde Olivares, both in his 
majeſty's name, and in his own, defired the 
ſaid ear! and Sir Walter Aſton ; that they 
would aſſure his majeſty of the real perform- 
ance of the ſame, and entreated, if need were, 
they ſhould engage their honour and lite for 
it, as by their joint diſpatches of November 
23, 1623, will appear; and ſo much the ſaid 
Sir Walter Aſton and the faid earl agreed 
ſhould be delivered to them in writing, before 
they would have delivered their proxies, and 
ſo the ſaid earl declared it; the which anſwer 
in writing ſhould have been the ſame, which 
ſince was given them of January 8, 1623. And 
both Sir Walter Aſton and the faid earl were 
confident therein, as they, by their ſaid let- 
ters of November 23, wrote to his late majeſ- 
ty as followeth; viz. | 
That his majeſty might, according to his 
<« cefire, ſignified to the ſaid earl, by his let- 
ters of October 8, give, as well to his ma- 
« jelty's daughter that Chriſtmaſs, the com- 
fortable news of the expiring of her great 
troubles and ſufferings, as to his ſon the 
prince, the congratulation of being married 
to a molt worthy and excellent princeſs.” 


By which it will evidently appear, he meant 


not to leave the bulineſs of the Palatinate 
looſe, when he intended to proceed to the mar- 
riage; but he confeſſed, he was ever of opini- 
on, that the beſt pawn and aflurance his late 
majeſty could have of the real proceeding of 
the Palatinate, was, that they proceeded real- 
ly to the effecting of the match; and of the 


ſame opinion was his late majeſty alſo, and 


the lords commiſſioners here in England, as 
appeareth by his inſtructions, dated March 
14, 1621, which opinion ſtill continued in 


them, as appeareth by his late majeſty's let- 


ters of January 7, 1622. And as for the tem- 
poral articles, the ſaid earl faith, when the 
deſponſories were formerly appointed to have 
bcen, as he remembereth, on Friday, Auguſt 
29, betore the departure of his majeſty, then 
prince, out of Spain, which was only hindered 
by the not coming of the diſpenſation, the 
prince appointed him and Sir Walter Aſton to 
meet with the Spaniſrommiſſioners, and or 

rew 
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drew up the heads of the temporal articles, 
wherewith the prince and the duke of Buck- 
ingham were acquainted; and in caſe the diſ- 
penſation had come, and the deponſories be- 
ing performed on that day, there had been no 
other proviſion made for them before the 
marriage; but preſently, upon the prince his 
departure, he, the ſaid earl, cauſed them to 
be drawn into form, and ſent them to his late 
majeity, September 27, 1623, deſiring to 
underſtand his majeſty's pleaſure with all ſpeed, 
eſpecially it he diſapproved any thing in them; 
but never received notice of any diſlike there- 
of, until the aforeſaid letters ot November 13, 


1623, which put off the deſponſories. So as it 
appeareth, the ſaid carl was fo far from break- 


ing his inſtructions, or from having any inten- 
tion to have proceeded to the execution of the 
deſponforics, before his majeſty and the prince 
were ſatisfied of this point of the Infanta en- 
tering into religion, or before convenient aſſu- 
rance, as well for the reſtitution of the Palati- 


nate, as performances of the temporal ar- 


ticles, that he deſerverth, as he conce ĩveth un- 
der favour, no blame, ſo much as in intenti- 
on ; but if he had erred in intention only, (as 


he did not) the fame being never reduced in- 


to act, the fault (as he conceiveth) was re- 
moved by his obedience before the intention 
was put into execution: For ſo it is in caſes 
towards God. And as to the matter of ag- 
gravation againſt him, that he appointed ſo 
ſhort a time for the deſponſories, as that with- 
out extraordinary diligence the prince had 
been bound, he thereto ſaith, as he ſaid be- 
fore, that he ſet no day at all thereunto, nor 
could deſer it after the diſpenſat ion came 
from Rome, without a direct breach of the 
match ſo long laboured in, and ſo much de- 
ſired; yet he and Sir Walter Aſton having 
uſed all poſſible induſtry to diſcover how the 
motion of deterring the match would be taken; 
and finding an abſolute reſolution in the king 
of Spain to proceed punctually, and to require 
the proxies according to capitulation, within 
ten days after the coming of the diſpenſation 
and that time alſo getting advertiſement from 
Rome, that the diſpenſation was granted, and 
would preſently be there; he, the ſaid earl, ro 
the end, in fo great a cauſe, he might have a 
clear and undoubted underſtanding of his late 
majeſty's pleaſure, ſent a diſpatch of Novem- 


ber 1, with all diligence unto his majeſty, let- 


ting his majeſty know, that it could not be 

oſſible for him to protra& the marriage above 
four days, unleſs he ſhould hazard the break- 
ing, for which he had no warrant. 

But that this was now no new reſolution, 
nor the king fo ſtraitened in time, as by the 
ſaid article is pretended, will appear by the 
ſaid earl's diſpatch of September 28, 1623. 
In which, upon ſcruple that was then made 
of the Infanta's entering into religion, he 
wrote to the ſame effect, viz. © That if the 
© diſpenſation ſhould come, he knew no 
© means how to detaii the proxies above 20 
ce or 24 days.” So that altho' no difficulty 
happened until the midit of November, 1623, 
yet it was foreſeen, that it muſt of neceſſity 


but a ſuccesful ſervant) to ſee the whole eſ 
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happen whenfocver the diſpenſation ſhould 
come; and then was warning of two months 
given thereof; viz. from September 24, un- 
till November 29, which was the time ap- 
pointed for the deſponſories. | | 
So as he moſt humbly ſubmits himſelf unto 
your lordſhips, which of the two ways was the 
ſafer or dutifuller for him to take; whether 
upon inferences and conjeRures, to have over- 
thrown ſo great a buſineſs; or, on the other 
ſide, firſt, to have preſented unto his majeſt 
the truth and ſincerity as he did, the true ef 
tate of his affairs, with his humble opinion 
therein, with an intimation, that if his majeſ- 
ty ſhould reſolve to break the match, that for 
the ſaid earl his honeſt diſcharoe of the pub- 
lick truſt repoſed in him, when the prexies 


were depoſired in his hands, and for his ſuffi- 


clent warrant in fo great a cauſe, his majeſty 
would be graciouſly pleaſed to give clear and 
expreſs order, (which he had not) and in the 
interim, whilſt his majeſty might take inro 
confideration the great inconveniences that 
might enſue, the ſaid inconveniences might be 
fuſpended, and the buſineſs kept upon fair 
terms, that his majeſty might have his way 
and choice clear and unſoiled before him. 
And as to the evil conſequences which are 
pretended would have followed, it the faid 
earl had proceeded to rhe conſummation of 
the match, before he had expreſs order and 
warrant to the contrary ; he ſuppoſed his ma- 
jeſty ſhould ſpeedily have ſeen the marriage, 
which he ſo long ſought to have effected; chat 
the prince ſhould have had a worthy lady 
whom he loved; that the portion was much 
greater than ever was given in money in 
Chriſtendom ; that the king of Spain had en- 
gaged himſelf for reſtitution of rhe Palarinate ; 
tor which the faid earl conceived a daughter 
of Spain and 2,000,000, had been no ill pawn ; 
beſides many other additions of advantage to 


the crown of England: Whereas, on the 
contrary ſide, he foreſaw that the prince would 


be kept a year longer unmarried, a thing 
that ſo highly concerneth theſe kingdoms ; he 
doubteth, that the recovery of the Palatinate 
from the emperor, and duke of Bavaria, by 
force, would prove a great difficulty, and that 
Chriſtendom was like to fall into a general 
combuſtion : So that deſiring that his majeſ- 
ry ſhould have obtained his ends, and have 
had the honour and happineſs, not only to 
have given peace, plenty, and encreaſe, unto 
his own ſubjects and crowns, but to have pro- 
pounded the greateſt differences that had been 
theſe many years in Chriſtendom: And by 
his piety and wiſdom, to have prevented the 
ſhedding of ſo much Chriſtian blood, as he 
feared would enſue, if theſe buſineſſes were 
diſordered. Theſe reaſons, he confeſſed, and 
the zeal unto his majeſty's ſervice, made him 
ſo earneſtly deſire the effecting of this buſi- 
neſs, and cannot but think himſelf an unfor- 
tunate man, (his majeſty's affairs being fo 
near ſettling to his majeity's content, as he 


conceiverh they were, and hoping to have been 


to his majeſty, not only a faithful ſervant, 


rate 
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tate of his affairs turned upſide down, with- 
out any the leaſt fault of his; and yet he, the 
only miniſter on the Engliſh and Spanith ſide, 
that remained under diſgrace. 

XI. To the eleventh article the faid carl 
faith, that the article is grounded upon a pe- 
tition by him preterred to this honourable 
houſe, ſuppoſed to be ſcandalous; which your 
lordſhips (as he conceiveth) according to the 


cuſtoms and privileges of the houſe of peers, 


would have been pleaſed firſt to have adjudged 
ſo to have been, either for matter appearingin it- 
ſelf, or upon hearing the ſaid earl; for it the mat- 
ter appcaring in the petition itſelf be not to be 
excepted unto, 1t cannot, as he conceiveth, by 
collateral accidents, be taken for a ſcandal, till 
it be examined and found falſe. For a plain 
and direct anſwer thereunto, he faith, that 
the ſaid petition is ſuch, as will not warrant 


any ſuch inference, as by the ſaid article is 


enforced. And that he hoped to juſtify the 


contents of the ſaid petition in ſuch fort, as 


ſhall not diſpleaſe his majeſty, nor deſerve that 
expreſſion which is uſed in the charge ; but 
contrarily what he hath ſaid, or ſhall ſay there- 
in in his defence, ſhall in all things tend to 


the honour and ſervice of his majeſty, by redu- 


cing into his memory divers circumſtances, 
and laying before him the paſlages of divers 
particulars, which by undue practices have been 
either concealed from his majeſty, or miſcrela- 
ted unto him. | 
Having thus offered to this high and ho- 
nourable court, ſuch proots and reaſons as 
he hoped ſhall, in your lordſhips wiſdom and 
juſtice, clearly acquit him of any capital 
crime, or wiltul offence ; if it ſhall appear, 
that out of errors of judgment, too much 
ferventneſs of zeal to his majelty's ſervice, 
or the ignorance of the laws of this realm, 
(wherewith he hath not been able to be ſo 
well acquainted as he ought, by reaſon of 
foreign employments by the ſpace of many 


years) or by any other ways or means he. 
hath fallen into the danger of the laws for 


c 
c 
c 
c 
8 
c 
* 
c 
c 
c 
4 
© any thing pardoned in the general pardon, 
© made in the parliament holden at Weſtmin- 
© ſter, Anno viceſimo primo regni imp. Jacobi 
© Angliz, &c. of bleſſed memory, he humbly 
« prayeth allowance of the pardons, and the 
© benefit thereof, (with this clauſe, that he 
© doth and will ayer, that he is none of the 
« perſons excepted out of the ſame) altho* he 
© 1s very confident, he ſhall not need the help 
of any pardon, having received many ſigni- 
* fications, as well from his majeſty's own 
© mouth, that he had never offended his ma- 
jeſty, as lately, by ſeveral letters of the lord 
© Conway, that he might reſt in the ſecurity 
© he was in, and ſit ſtill, and ſhould be no far- 
ther queſtioned. But he hopes your lordſhips 
© will not only find him ſo far from blame, but 
© that he hath ſerved his late majeſty of bleſſed 
memory, and his molt gracious ſon, the King's 
* majeſty that now is, with that fidelity, care, 
and luduſtry, that your lordſhip's will take 
* courle, as you, in your wiſdoms, ſhall think 
* fit, not only for upholding the honour and 
reputation of a peer in this realm, after ſo 
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many employments, but likewiſe become 
humble and earneſt ſuitors to his majeſty on 
this behalf, (which he humbly prayeth) that 
he may be reſtored to his majeſty's good fa- 
vour, which above all worldly things, he 
* molt defireth.”. 


" BREE 


A 


This defence of the earl of Briſtol ſeemed to 
me worthy to be tranſmitted to poſterity, in a 


language more generally known than the Eng- 


liſh. Truth is viſible throughout: the whole 
is perfectly coherent : nothing appears diſgui- 
ſed, and the earl's innocence is fo clearly ſeen, 
as to be almoſt beyond doubt. But onthe other 
hand, there appears a furious perſecution againſt 
this lord, from thoſe who mutt have been con- 
vinced of his innocence. In this perſecution is 
ſeen the extreme weakneſs of James I, who 
contrary to his own knowledge, not only per- 
mitted the earl of Briſtol to be oppreſſed, who 
had ſerved him very faithfully, but alſo was 
induced to tell the parliament, in 1624, two 
things equally diſtant from the truth. The 
firſt, that when the prince and duke of Buck- 
ingham came to Madrid, they found the affair 
with which the earl of Briſtol was charged, as 


untouched, as if it had never been mentioned 


before. And yer, he had himſelf ſigned the 
articles of the treaty, and nothing was want- 
ing but the pope's diſpenſation to celebrate 
the marriage, as manifeſtly appears in the earl 
of Briſtol's anſwer. The ſecond, that the af- 


fair upon which he conſulted the parliament, 


viz, whether he ſhould break the treaties 
with Spain, was yet, Res integra, tho' theſe 
treaties had been entirely broken two months 
before. But Charles T's prejudice againſt the 
earl of Briſtol is ſo ſurpriſing, that after ha- 
ving ſeen the earl's defence, one can hardly 
believe, a prince, ſo judicious in other reſpects, 
could be induced to dictate to his attorney- 
general, an accuſation fo full of calumnies a- 
gainſt a lord, whom certainly he could not 
think guilty, ſince no man knew more of the 
the affair than himſelf, This is a charac- 


ter which does not redound to his honour. 


He would have been more excuſable, it he 
had cauſed the duke of Buckingham to act 
alone, whoſe reputation ought not to have 
been more dear to him than his own. In ſhorr, 
we ſce in the earl of Briſtol's defence, a clear 
and full explication of what paſſed in Spain, in 
the negotiation of the two treaties for the mar- 
riage, and for the reſtitution of the Palatinate, 
which is the principal ſubject of the reign of 
James I. The carl's detence undeniably ſhews 
alſo, what all the good writers affirm, that the 
Duke of Buckingham's narrative to the par- 
liament in 1624, was all falſe, And theretore 
I thought, this narrative of the duke's would 
not be ill placed after the earl of Briſtol's de- 
fence, that the reader, by comparing the one 
with the other, may be ſatisfied with his own 


eyes, how unworthily king James, the prince 


his ſon, and the duke of Buckingham acted 
with the parliament, in order to cauſe them 
to adviſe a rupture with Spain, on which 
advice king Charles afterwards fo ſtrenuouſly 


The 
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The duke of Buckingham's narrative of the 
tranſactions in Spain, delivered to both 
houſes of parliament, by order of king James 
I, in the year 1624. = 

HE duke in his narration, obſerved fix 

diſtinct and ſeveral parts. I. The mo- 
tives of the prince's journey to Spain, II. The 
treaty of the marriage ſer on foot in Spain, 
ſeverally and by itſelf. III. The treaty of the 
marriage and reſtitution, united together by a 
reciprocal ſubordination. IV. The prince's 
return from Spain. V. His majeſty's ſubſe- 
quent proceedings in both treaties, ſince the 
return. VI. The ftating of the queſtion, ſu- 
per totam materiam, wherein both the hou- 
ſes were to offer to his majeſty their advice 
and counſel. _ 


AS LEE E 


The motives of the prince's journey to Spain, 


The negotiation of Sir Richard Welton, 
chancellor of the exchequer, with the arch- 
ducheſs of Brufiels, minittred unto his majeſty 
the firſt occaſion of jealouſy, and made a kind 
of diſcovery of the Spaniards indirect dealing 
with this ſtate. | 

« After the duke had ſpoken theſe few 


c words, there was read a letter of the third 


« of October, 1622, from the king to the 
« earl of Briſtol, wherein Briſtol was required 
« to let the king of Spain know, how ſenſi- 
« ble king James was of the emperor's pro- 
« cecding towards him; and that he ſhould 
« demand of the king of Spain a promiſe, 


cc under hand and ſeal, that Heidelbergh 


<« ſhould be delivered within 70 days after au- 
cc dience, and the like for Manheim and 
« Frank endale, if they be taken; and if this 
cc be denied, to preſs to have leave to march 
thro? the king of Spain's territories with an 
« army, for the recovering of his children's 
« patrimony ; and that the king of Spain 
« ſhould aſſiſt us with his forces.” 
Then rhe duke defired the houſes to take 
for truth whatever he ſhould ſay, granted and 
atteſted by the prince's preſence ;| and thewed, 
that this letter was not put home to the ut- 
moſt by the earl of Briſtol. 
patch was ſent away to my lord of Briſtol, ex- 
preſly commanding him to preſs his directions 
more home than yet he had done, and in caſe 
he ſhonld be denied or delayed by the king of 
Spain, then to rake his leave and come away ; 
this was not ſo fully exacted by my lord of 
Briſtol. | 
Porter, that carried theſe letters, was com- 
manded not to ſtay above 10 days, who at- 
ter he had been there ſome four or five days, 
and ſaw nothing towards a diſpatch, went 
himſelt to the Conde Olivares, (having been 
his creature) and deſired him that he would 
tpced his diſpatch. Olivares asked him, what 


cc 


Hereupon a di{- 
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he would have? Who replied, no more than 
what had been formerly promiſed, that in caſe 
the emperor ſhould deny the reſtitution of the 
Palatinate, the king of Spain ſhould aſſiſt our 


king by arms to recover it, or elſe give way 


to our forces to march thither thro' his coun- 
try. Olivares replied, that this was a prepo- 
ſterous demand; what, to aſſiſt with arms a- 
gainſt the king's uncle, and the Catholick 
league! Porter ſpeaking to him of the mar- 
riage of our prince with the Infanta of Spain, 
he told him, that he underſtood not a word 
of it *. | | 

Porter acquainted Briſtol herewith ; he ſaid, 
he would call Olivares to an account, if he 
held this language with him, and would make 
him underftand, that an earl of England was 
as good a man as a Conde of Spain. But 
ſending for Porter the next morning, he 
changed his refolution, and concluded to car- 
ry the buſineſs more calmly, and faid, the 
Conde was ſo reſerved, becauſe he was ſh 
and dainty ro report thoſe myſteries with that 
freedom to him, who was not qualified as a 
publick miniſter. 'The Conde was angry with 
Porter for communicating what he ſaid to Bri- 
ſtol. Mr. Porter returned with a diſpatch 
fraught with generalities, and without any one 


particular or certainty at all, made his relation 


to the prince's highneſs ; who thereupon cook 
his reſolution to go in perſon to Spain, and 


gave himſelf theſe reaſons for the enterprize. 


He ſaw his father's negotiation plainly elu- 
ded ; matters of religion gained upon, and 
exforted ; his ſiſter's cauſe more and more 


Hereupon the king commanded the duke 
to accompany his highneſs in his journey. 


ATTICER-I 


The treaty of the marriage ſevered, and by 
; fell. 

When the prince had arrived at Madrid, 
the Conde gave him a vilit ; magnified ex- 
ceedingly the prince's journey; amplified the 
obligations his highneſs had put upon that 
king; and ſaid, that now without all perad= 
venture, it muſt be a match, and we muſt part 
and divide the whole world betwixt us. 

The next day the Conde taking the duke 
into his coach, and Mr. Porter for his inter- 
preter, falling into diſcourſe of the match, he 
{aid unto the duke, let us diſpatch this match 
out of hand, and ſtrike it up without the pope. 
The duke anſwered, he liked the manner ve- 


ry well, but deſired to underſtand the means. 


The means, quoth the Conde, is very eaſy; 


* The marriage had been now (ix years negotiating at Madrid. There were ſome articles ſigned, which Gre- 


gory XV. had ſeat back with his anſwers. 
ham, did not ſpeak the truth. Rapin. 


Either therefore Conde Olivares, or Porter, or the duke of Bucking- 


| Theſe matters became much worſe after the prince was in Spain. Rapin. 


4 All theſe reaſons are extremely weak. For ſuppoſing them to be true 
pain, but not of the prince's journey thither, Rapin, 


of a rupture with S 


Vol. II. 


„ they only prove, at moſt, the neceſſity 
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it 1s but the converſion of the prince ; which 
we cannot conceive but his highneſs intended 
upon his reſolution for this journey. 

The duke anſwered forthwith, that with 
freedom they came thither, and wich free- 
dom they would return again; they were no 
juglers, neither came they to Spain ro make 
new bargains*; that the prince was ſettled in 
his religion; his conſcience was troubled with 


more upon that ſtring, they would mar all the 
harmony. Then ſaid the Conde, there is no 
way but to ſend to Rome to haſten the diſ- 
penſation; to which the duke aſſented. Here- 
upon the Conde wrote his letter to the cardi- 
nal Ludovicio the pope's nephew ; which be- 
ing ſhewed to the duke, ſeemed to him to be 
very heavy; the duke therefore deſired to 
quicken it with this poſtſcript, © That now 
« the prince being arrived, muſt not be ſent 
te back without a wife; that delay to a ſuitor 
« is a Kind of refuſal; that clogging 1nſtruc- 
« tions would amount to a denial, and new 
© conditions, to an abſolute breach.” The 
Conde fell into choler, and ſaid directly it 
could not be done. This the prince affirmed 
to be acted in his preſence; but the earl of 
| Briſtol made a more benign conſtruction there- 
of, the duke a right down concluſion, that 
this people never intended either match or re- 
ſtitution ; and ſo wiſhed his highnels fairly at 
home again; however the meſſenger was diſ- 
patched to Rome. ER, 

Four or five days after his highneſs was 
placed to ſee his miſtreſs in her paſſage thro' 
the ſtreets, as ſhe made her viſits from church 
to church; but preſſing for acceſs, he was de- 
layed, bur at laſt obrained a viſit ; but a very 
ſtrange one. He was not ſuffered to ſpeak 
unto her, but as they had ſet it down in words 
and ſyllables in writing, ſay ing, they were no 
aſtrologers, and could not forelce the event of 
this marriage; and therefore they reſolved to 
admit him as a prince only, and not as a ſuitor. 
But the Conde ſalved this up with a comple- 
ment, that if the diſpenſation were once re- 
turned, he ſhould lye with her even that very 
night; nay, have her he ſhould upon any 
terms. If he could not be qualified to enjoy 
her as a wife, yet he ſhould have her as a 
miſtreſs. . 

Soon after, riding in a coach, it was urged 
by the Conde, that the Infanta was of a ten- 
der conſcience, and if ſhe ſhould come into 
England, and find the prince an enemy to her 
religion, it would quite diſhearten her. His 
highneſs conſented to hear her upon this ſub- 
ject, becauſe he was as like to convert her, 
as ſhe was to pervert him. A conference with 
divines was preſſed upon his highneſs, which 
he refuſed, and ſaid, if after diſputation with 
them, they ſhould not prevall againſt a young 
man, they would remain much diſguſted, and 
ill- affected to the whole negotiation ; this kind 
of importunity was {til} uſed towards the prince, 
till the return of the diſpenſation, 

Six weeks after the prince's arrival came 
the diſpenſation ; but his highneſs underſtood 


* Thcy however made new terms, Rapin. 
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no ſcruples in that kind: If they ſtruck any 


ot ENGLAND. 
from Rome, by Mr. Gage, that the diſpenſa- 
tion was returned, much clogged in matter 


and manner, eſpecially with the annexed new 


condition. The king of Spain, before the re- 
ceiving of the diſpenſation, was to take an 
oath to ſee all the articles performed ; where- 
upon faculty was iſſued, really performed, or 
clle to make war, in caſe of any failure, upon 
the king of England. 

His highneſs ſignified his reſolution unto 
them, that he-neither could nor would add 
or alter any thing of the firſt articles ſent to 
England. 

A juncto of divines are appointed to meet 
and conſider, whether the king might ſafely 
take the oath. By this time the prince had 
gone thro” all the articles, fitting in perſon 
with the committee; only leaving three un- 
decided, that of the church, that of the nurſe, 
and that of the education of the children; 
which his highneſs reſerved till he ſhould ſpeak 
with the king. Then ſaid the Conde, now 
buſineſs is in a better way than ever it was, 
a match, and without more ado ſhe was his 
wife. | 

But the next day came Gondemar, and ſpake 
unto the prince of the ſame match, as of a 
new thing, and told him plainly, that unleſs 
his highnels came to all the conditions of the 
diſpenſation as they were ſent from Rome, 
clearly and entirely, nothing would be done ; 
for they had no power to remove or alter a 
word of falſe Latin. Whereupon his highneſs 
was juſtly diſtaſted, and offered to break. 
Then they preſſed the prince, that he would 
be pleaſed to ſtay 20 days, until the king of 
Spain might receive an anſwer from England. 
The prince reſolved to ſtay, upon condition 
that Sir Francis Cottington might be diſpatch- 
ed away within two days, and ſome meſſenger 
that might overtake him with the articles 
that ſhould be ſent atter, as ſoon as ever they 
could be made ready; but the two days of 
their hammering ſpun out to 20 ; at the end 
thereot they brought them with new addi- 
tions. 


The articles being at laſt ſent to England, 


the juncto of divines delivered their opinions, 
that the Infanta could not be ſent over before 
the ſpring; at which his highneſs was offend- 
ed, but the Conde prevailed with him to ſtay, 
until their ambaſſador ſhould certify out of 
England, that the articles were aſſented unto 
by king James, and put in execution, and 
then the lady ſhould go with the prince. 

The biſhop of Segovia was pleaſed to ſay 
to the duke, that he had heard ſomething of 
the eſtate of our kingdom, and had received 
it from good hands; that our king could not 


make a toleration without a rebellion, and he 
eaſily believed it; becauſe the king of Spain 


is not able, in his dominions, to effect the 
like enterprize, without incurring the like dan- 
ger; therefore he concluded, it was unſafe to 
{end the lady thither at this time, becauſe we 
having granted as much in effect as a tole- 
ration, it was very probable ſhe ſhould be 
welcomed with a riſing and rebellion, To 


which 
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Book XIX. 


which the duke replied, that if the favours 
which the king his maſter had exhibited to 
his Catholicks, at the mediation of that king, 
and the advice of that very committee, of 
which that biſhop was one, be of ſo danger- 
ons a conſequence ; it ſeems their lordſhips, 
who gave the advice for that article, tho they 
pretended religion, intended plain and open 
rebellion. But you muſt know, quoth the duke, 
if his highneſs had been of my lord biſhop's 
opinion, rhat theſe connivances had amounted 
to a toleration ; he had never accepted of theſe 
articles to have gained any alliance: For 
what was agreed unto, was but a temporary 
ſuſpenſion of penal laws, but no toleration; for 
that could not be done, but by conſent of par- 
liament. Then Gondemar hereupon ſaid, that 
for his part, he did not hold it fit to ſend the 

Infanta thither, before the articles be perfectly 
put in execution. And Gondemar privately infu- 
{edto the prince his highneſs, being incenſed a- 
gainſt the duke, that the duke was in heart, 
(as he ſaid all his kindred were) a Roman Ca- 
tholick ; and he ſaid to a ſeſuit of great ac- 
count and zeal in thoſe parts, that the duke 
was a moſt obſtinate, perverſe, and refractory 
Puritan. „ „ 

About this time it was reported, that the 
prince intended to ſteal away; whereupon 
they laid wait to intercept him : Hereupon 
the duke was ſent to tell them, that althoꝰ they 
had ftolen thither our of love, they would ne- 
ver ſteal rhence out of fear. 

About this time the prince ſent a meſſage 
to his father, that if he ſhould receive any ad- 
vertiſement, that he was detained by that 
ſtate as a priſoner, he would be pleaſed, for 
his ſake, never to think upon him any longer 
as a ſon, but reflect upon the good of his ſiſter, 
and the ſafety of his own Kingdoms. 


ARTICLE III. 


The treaty of the match and reſtitution reci- 
procally ſubordinated. . 
It is fit to obſerve this paſſage, which is the 
hinge whereupon all his highneſs's ſubſequent 
actions are turned and moved. He had never 
ftaid a ſevennight longer in Spain; he had 
never left any proxy with Briſtol ; he had ne- 
ver taken any oath at the Eſcurial; or fo much 
as ever written a letter of compliment to the 
lady; bur that he had ſtill before his eyes, as 


* That is, his cynoſure *, the promiſe made by the Con- 
pole-ſtar. de, for the reſtitution of the Palatinate. 


To haſten the delivery of the lady, the duke 
preſented unto the Conde, how his maſter was 
now in years; the prince his only ſon; and 
he would ſuffer in honour and reputation, to 
return home without his wife. The Conde 
conſented hereunto, and deſired the prince 
would name a day for his departure. 


The Reign of CHARLES I. 


This news came to the Infanta, who ſeem- 


519 


ed to be apprehenſive of the princes's going 


away, and prevailed with his highnels to re- 
turn this complement unto her, that rather 
than he would give her Alteza any diſguſt, he 
would ſtay for ſeven years. 

By this time Sir Francis Cottington is arri- 
ved wich all things perfected by the king, and 
letters from the ambaſſadors of good ſatisfac- 
tion, and a command from the king to his 
his highneſs, to make his return within one 
month. 

Now began the Conde to enter into the treaty 
for the reſtitution of the Palatinate, ſaying, the 
lady ſhould by no means go to England, be- 
fore that buſineſs was accommodated. And 
it was projected, that there ſhould be a reſti- 
tution of the land to the prince Palatine, upon 
a condition of marriage with the emperor's 
daughter, and that he ſhould be bred in the 
emperor's court f. The Prince demanded of 
the Conde, whether, in caſe the emperor 
proved refractory, the king his maſter would 
aſſiſt him with arms, to reduce him to reaſo- 
nable terms? The Conde anſwered nega- 
tively , becauſe they had a maxim of ſtate, 


that the king of Spain muſt never fight againſt 


the emperor ; for they would not employ their 
forces againſt the houſe of Auſtria. 


Hereupon his highneſs made his proteſta- 
tion to the Conde: Look to it, Sir, for if 
« you hold yourſelf to that, there is an end of 


« all ; for without this you may not rely upon 


« etther marriage or friendſhip.” 

y this time the prince is grown cheap and 
vulgar in the court of Spain, ſo that they will 
{carce beſtow a viſit upon him, and the Conde 
came very ſeldom to him; and two letters 
came to the duke's hands, which ſhewed, that 


all that the Conde did, was nothing but flaſhes 


and lightning ; notwithitanding, he ſeemed ar 
this time to be in a good humour, and told 
the duke, that now certainly it muſt be a 
match, and the devil could not break it: 
The Duke replied, he thought ſo, and the 
match had need be very firm and ſtrong, it had 
been ſeven years in ſoadering. The Conde 
denied it, and ſaid plainly, it had not been 
really intended ſeven months; and ſaid, I will 
fetch that out of my desk, that ſhall aſſure you 
thereof; and fo produced two letters; the firſt 
was written with the king of Spain's own 
hand, dated the fifth of November, 1622 ; and 
the other from the Conde Olivares, of the 


eighth of November 1622, being an anſwer 
to that letter *. | 


“ Theſe Letters having been inſerted in 
« the Hiſtory of king James I, page 318, 
there is no need of repeating them here over 
« again.” | 


t It appears by the earl of Briſtol's defence, which is confirmed by a letter from king Jatnes, that this propoſal was 
was not actually made till after the prince's departure from Madrid. Rapin. 


+ Eicher the carl of Briſtol, or the duke of Buckingham, muſt in this point not have ſpoken the truth. Rapin. 


* The carl of Briſtol pretended, theſe letters were written with no other 


his hands, becauſe the 
Rapin. 


court of Spain was in hopes of obtaining better conditions from the duke o 


intent but to get the 7 2 out of 
Buckingham. 


ARTICLE 
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The HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


ARTICLE IV. 
The prince's return from Spain. 


And now the prince returning for England, 
being engaged to leave his proxy, did depo- 
ſite the ſame in the hands of the earl of Briſ- 


tol, who was to keep it, and uſe it as his pro- 


curator ; that is, as he ſhould receive his high- 
neſs's directions from time to time. His or- 
der for the preſent was, (ſaid the duke) that 
if the confirmation came from Rome, clear 
and entire * (which it did not) then within ſo 
many days he ſhould deliver it to the king of 
A 

The ſecond direction ſent to him, was by 
a letter which his highneſs ſent him between 
his departure from the Eſcurial, and coming 
to the ſea- ſide, to this effect: That for fear 
a monaſtery ſhould rob him of his wife, he 
ſhould ſtay the delivery of the powers until 
the doubts were cleared; and that his high- 
neſs would ſend him in the premiſſes ſome far- 
ther directions: Here becauſe my lord of 
Briſtol in his letter of the firſt of November, 


1623, doth prels ſo vehemently the prince his 


proxy, and the prince vowed openly before 
both houſes , that he had never by oath or 
honour engaged himſelf not to revoke the pow- 
ers more than by the clauſe, De non revocan- 
da procuratione, inſerted in the inſtrument it- 
ſelf, and that he conceived the clauſe to be 
matter of form; and alrho' effentially of no 
binding power, yet uſually thruſt into every 
ſuch inſtrument; and that the civilians do 
hold, that it is lawful by the civil and ca- 
non law, for any man to revoke his proxy 
of marriage, notwithſtanding it hath the clauſe, 
De non revocanda procuratione inſerted in it: 
Therefore, as to this point, the duke con- 
cluded, that the carl of Briſtol in charging 
this matter ſo highly on the prince, had much 
forgot himſelt + | 


* 


ARTICLE v. 


The ſubſequent proceedings of his majeſty in 
both the trcatics, ſince the return of his 
highueſs. | 


The prince, by the mercy of God, came to 
Royſton, and made his relation to the king of 
all that paſſed. His majeſty was glad, and 
told him, that he had acted well the part of a 
ſon; and now the part of a father muſt come 
upon the ſtage, which was to provide with all 
circumſpection, that his only ſon ſhould not be 
married with a portion of tears to his only 
daughter. And, therefore, his majeſty com- 
manded by an expreſs diſpatch, the ſtay of 
the proxy in the car! of Briſtol's hands, until 


he had ſome better aſſurance of the reſtitution 


of the Palatinate. 

Then was read his majeſty's letter to 
the earl of Briſtol, dated the 8th of October, 
1623, wherein the earl of Briſtol was requi- 
red by the king, ſo to endeavour that he might 
have the joy of both treaties at Chriſtmaſs; 
viz. thoſe about the marriage, and the reſti- 
tution of the Palatinate. This the duke would 
have lookt upon as a poſitive order, not to de- 
liver up the procuration, till the reſtitution of 
the Palatinate was actually promiſed ; con- 
cerning which matter, ſee the earl of Briſtol's 
anſwer to the tenth article of his accuſation. 

After that the duke went on in the follow- 
ing manner: You would perceive by this diſ- 
patch, Briſtol would lay hold on all hints and 
emergent occaſions, to put oft the deſponſories 
without this required aſſurance by arms firſt 
obtained; but the truth is, he did not ſo. 

For iſt, the confirmation came from Rome, 
clogged and mangled; and inſtead of chal- 
lenzing thereupon, he labours wit h no {mall 
ſtrength of wit, to hide and palliate the 
lame **. | 

2. In the temporal articles the portion was 
altered, from 600,000 pounds in ready caſh, 
to 80,000 pounds in money, and a few 
jewels, and a penſion of 20,000 pounds per 
annum. Inſtead of quarrelling with this main 
alteration, he ſeems to approve and applaud 
the payment ff. 

3. For aſſurance of reſtitution of the Pa- 
latinate, the main foundation, both of match. 
and friendſhip, he is fo far from providing for 


it before, (which was the method preſcribed 


by the king) that he leaves it to be mediated 
by the Infanta after the marriage. . 

Laſtly, Inſtead of putting off the contract, 
as any man in the world (upon the diſpatch 
from Royſton) would have done, he comes to 
prefix a preciſe day for the de ſponſories. 

Now from this raſh fixing of the day for the 
deſponſories in Spain, which was controlled 
again by an cxpreſs t, from hence iſſued an 
unneceſſary diſcourteſy put upon the king, and 


in a manner upon the Infanta, by the earl of 
Briſtol: From that procceded a greater af- 


front pur upon the prince, the taking away 
the title la princeſſa from the Infanta, and 
debarring of our ambaſſadors from any farther 


accels to her perſon. 


« Then was produced an anſwer of the 
« king of Spain, to the memorial of the Eng- 
« liſh ambaſlador, implying a refuſal to aſſiſt 
« by arms ſor the recovery of the Palatinate, 
« in caſe the emperor conſented not to a re- 
cc {titution,” 


* It is very doubtful, whether this condition was inſerted in the prince's declaration. Rapin 


+ About five months after. Rapin. | 
+ Sce the carl of Briſtol's defence, article X. Rapin. 


** This could not be trug; 'for the diſpenſation did not come from Rome till the beginning of December, 1623, 
ond the king's abſolute order not to deliver the diſpenſation, was dated November 23. Therefore the earl of Briſtol 
had not time to write to England, to palliate the defects of the diſpenſetion, ſuppoſing it to have had any. Rapin. 

{+ This muſt be miſrepretented ; for if the earl of Briſtol had been guilty of ſuch prevarication, the king would 
not have failcd to bring it as an article of accuſation againſt him, which alone would have been ſufficient to condemn. 


him. Rapin. 


++ It was the prince himſelf, and the duke, who had agreed with the king of Spain on the day the marriage 


ſhould be folemuted; viz. ren days after the coming of the diſpenſation, which the earl of Briſtol altered not. Ro, | 
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ARTICLE VI. 
The ſtating of the queſtion, Super totam ma- 
| teriam. 1 | 


This queſtion the duke ſtated after this 
manner: Whether this being the full effect 


and product of all the negotiation, which I 


have opened unto you, be ſufficient ſuper to- 
tam materiam, for his majeſty to rely upon 
with any fafety; as well for the marriage of 
his only ſon, as for the relief of his only 
diughter?. Or, that theſe treaties ſer aſide, 
his majeſty were beſt to truſt to his own 
ſtrength, and to ſtand upon his own feet? So 
the duke ended with this concluſion, that if 
the bringing us from darkneſs to light, did de- 


| The Reign of CHARLES I. 


ſerve any thanks, we owe it, and muſt wholly 
aſcribe it to the prince his highneſs. 

It is needleſs, I think, to make upon this 
narrative, reflections which may occur to 
every reader, after having ſeen the earl of 
Briſtol's defence. I ſhall content myſelf there- 
fore, with obſerving, how little proper this 
narrative was to aford ſufficient information 
to the two houſes of pailiament, to enable 
them, upon good grounds, to form their re- 
ſolutions concerning the queſtion propoſed to 
them by the king. And yet upon this alone 
it was that they reſolved to adviſe the king to 
break with Spain, and this * advice was 
the principal cauſe of the differences after- 
wards between Charles I, and his parliaments. 


FCC ˙ AAA EOLOLOEO EO EOEO LOO ONES: 


Conſiderations on the Authors who have wrote 


the Hiſtory of CHARLES I. 


HE civil war between Charles I, and 

the parliament, gave birth to two par- 

ties, who contended for victory till the battle 
of Nazeby. By this battle, the parliament 
acquired a ſuperiority, which enabled them to 


hold the king's party, or the cavaliers, in a 


fort of ſlavery, from which they were not de- 
Hrered till 1660, by the reſtoration of Charles 
II. After the reſtoration, the royaliſts in 


their turn became ſo ſuperior, that the other 


party durſt no longer hold up their heads. This 
continued till the end of the reign of James 
II, during the ſpace of 27 or 28 years. In 
one or other of theſe two intervals were pen- 


ned moſt of the works, wherein the authors 


undertake to give an exact accont of the trou- 


bles of England, in the reign of Charles I, with 


the grounds and cauſes of the ſame. From 
the concluſion of the war, to the reſtoration 
of Charles II, the friends of the parliament 
had free ſcope to write and publiſh whatever 
they pleaſed, whilſt the King's adherents durſt 
not ſet their names to their writings. In this 


interval, were publiſhed numberleſs polemi- 


cal wricings, with ſuch animoſity, ſo many re- 
proaches and invectives, that it is not eaſy 
tor a man, who in ſcarch after truth, to diſ- 
cern, in all theſe writings, the proofs which 
may have ſome folidity, and ſeperate them 
from the preſumptions, falſe conſequences, 
artful ſuppoſicions, and invectives, wherewith 
they abound. | 

One of the moſt conſiderable writings of 
thoſe days was Eikon Baſilike, or the king's 
portraiture, publiſhed in 1649. It can hardly 
be doubted, that Charles I, was himſelf the 
author. He undertakes in this work to vindi- 
cate himſelf upon all the articles laid to his 
charge. It is properly an abſtra& of the 
reaſons he had before publiſhed in ſeve- 


ral papers printed by his order, or ad- 


dreſſed ro both houſes of parliament. I have 
not quoted this book in the Hiſtory of his 
reign, becauſe it contains nothing with re- 


gard to the facts or proofs, but what is more 
Vol. II. \ 


fully expreſſed in the king's meſſages, anſwers 
and declarations. An anſwer was publiſhed 
ro this book, pretending to ſhew, the king 
had not ſpoken with ſincerity; and preſently 
after appeared a reply to this anſwer. This 
treatiſe has been highly eſteemed, becauſe it 
contains all the principal arguments in favour 
of the king. It may be eaſily preſumed, the 
king forgot nothing material, ſince no man 
could know his affairs better than himſelf. 
Accordingly, this book has ſerved for founda- 
tion to whatever has been ſince wrote in his 
favour. 

Another very conſiderable work, publiſhed a 
little after the death of Oliver Cromwel, and 
dedicated to his fon Richard, whilſt protector, 
was Ruſhworth's Collections. This work may 


very jultly be conſidered as a continuation of Ry- 


mer's Fœdera, of which I have made great uſe 
in this Hiſtory. It is a collection of all that 
paſſed with reſpect to the publick affairs, 
trom the year 1618, to the death of Charles 
I, not by way of narration, but affording ma- 
terials to compoſe a regular Hiſtory. It con- 
tains all the tranſactions at court and in the 
parliament ; the king's proclamations upon 
{ſundry matters; his ſpeeches to both houſes, 
and thoſe that were made by his order ; the 
addreſſes or petitions preſented to the king by 


the parliament; his majeſty's anſwers ; the 


petitions preſented to both houſes; the ſpeech- 
es in the houſe of commons, as well as in the 
courts of juſtice; the votes or reſolves of the 
two houſes, and their conferences upon di- 
vers ſubjects; the King's meſſages to the par- 
liament, with the anſwers; the impeachments 
of the commons brought before the lords a- 
gainſt ſeveral illuſtrious perſons; the anſwers 
of the parties accuſed; the ſentences; the pe- 
tit ions of the commons and both houſes to the 
king, concerning religion, tunnage and pound- 
age, the affairs of the milit ia, breaches of pri- 
vilege, the affair of Hull; the king's anſwers 


and his ſeveral meſſages upon theſe affairs; 


the king's and the parliaments manifeſto's; all 
6Q the 
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The HISTORY 


the events of the war; the accounts of the 
skirmiſhes, ſieges and battles; the negotiati- 
ons for peace; a great number of papers, 
which give a perfect knowledge of the differ- 
ences between the king and his Scotch ſub- 
jects, and of thoſe between the army and par- 
liament, with the negotiations between the 
king and both houſes, after his majeſty's im- 
N the violence exerciſed by the ar- 
my upon the parliament; the king's condem- 
nation and death. Theſe materials are the 
more valuable, as the author draws no conſe- 
quence from what he relates, and very ſeldom 
endeavours to prejudice his reader by reaſon- 
ings ; ſo that every man 1s free to make what 
uſe of them he thinks fir, according to his 
own principles. I ſhall ſpeak a little more 
fuliy of theſe col ections hereafter. 

From the reſtoration of Charles II, to the 
end ot his reign, two other works were pub- 
liſhed upon the ſame ſubject, I mean upon 
the reign of Charles I, and a third was com- 
poſed at the ſame time, tho? publiſhed later. 

The firit is entitled, The Annals of king 


James and king Charles I. It is ſaid to be 


compoſed by Dr. Franklyn, who has not 
thought fit to put his name to it. He begins 
his Annals at the year 1612, and continues 
them thro' the reſt of the reign of James I; 
and from the death of that prince to the year 
1642, during the firſt 18 years of the reign 
of Charles I. 

The ſecond, publiſhed in 1682, was com- 
poſed by John Nalſon, doctor in law. It is 
entitled, An impartial Collection of the great 
affairs of State, from the beginning of the 
Scotch rebellion to the murder of king Charles 


IJ. This Collection begins only at the year 


1639, and tho', probably, the author intend- 
ed to continue it to king Charles's death, as 
appears by the title, he left it 1mpertect, and 


brought ir no lower than January, 1641-2, in 


two volumes in folio. 

The third is, The core! of the Rebellion 
and Civil Wars in England, 
earl of Clarendon. This Hiſtory was penned 
belore Nalſon's, tho? it appeared not till queen 
Ann's reign. It begins, properly, with the 
parliament of November the 36, 1640, the 
whole firſt book being a ſort of introduction, 
where the author gives a general account of 
what paſſed from the laſt years of James I, to 
that parliament. This Hiſtory reaches to the 
reſtoration of Charles II, in 1660. 

Theſe three laſt works were compoſed in 
the reign of Charles II, at a time when that 
p ince had carried the royal authority much 
higher than the King, his father, had ever 
done ; at a time when thoſe who had been ad- 
herents of the long parliament, or were in the 
ſame principles, were cruelly perſecuted, and 
when it was more dangerous to be a Presby- 
tcrian than an Atheiſt. | 

1 ſhall nor ſpeak here of many leſs conſider- 
able wricings, moſt of which aſcribe to the 
king an unlimited power, and, conſequently, 


repreſent the laſt war of the parliament a 
gainlt Charles I, as the blackeſt and moſt evi- 


dent rebellion. 


| they contain. 


written by the 


of ENGLAND. 


Whoever intends to write the Hiſtory of the 
reign of Charles I, muſt take his materials 
from ſome one of the works I have mention- 
ed, or from all. For this reaſon I think my- 
ſelf obliged to ſpeak a little more fully of 
them, to the end it may not be thought 
{range that I have not adopted without cxa- 
mination whatever they contain, Was there 
among the Engliſh ſome good neuter hiſtorian, 
it would be he that ſhould be taken for guide; 
but I know not any. He, therefote, thar un- 
dertakes to write at this time the Hittory of 
Charles I, muſt endeavour to diſcover the 
truth in even the meſt partial hiſtorians, and 
be extremely careful to avoid the continual 
ſnares they lay for their reade:s, to favour the 
cauſe they maintain. One muſt know what 
was their deſign in writing, what ſyſtem they 


followed, and the artifices they uſed to engage 


in their principles ſuch as make but few re- 
flections in reading a Hiftory, and are apt to 
be eaſily drawn into the prejudices of the hi- 
ſtorian. I ſhall begin with Ruſhworth, who 
was the firſt writer. | 
There is no hiſtorian that can appcar at 
firſt light more impartial than he that con- 
tents himſelf with furniſhing materials for a 
Hiſtory, without drawing any conſequences 


himſelf, and without reaſoning upon the pa- 


pers he exhibits, either for or apainit what 
It is, however, certain, that 
even in this he may ſhew very great partiality, 
as for inſtance, in giving forged papers, in 
curtailing or altcring thoſe that are true, in 
giving ſuch only as may be advantageous to 
the party he would favour. Ruſhworth, who 
was moſt certainly a friend to the parliament, 
clerk- aſſiſtant to the houſe of commons, and 
ſecretary to the general Fairfax, is accuſed of 
three things by the contrary party. It is pre- 
tended, 1. That he has given falſe papers. 
2. That he has curtailed others, under colour 
of abridging them. 3. Thar he has affected 
to give all thoſe that are favourable to the par- 
lament, and to omit ſeveral which might 
ſerve to ſhew the king's innocence. 4. Laſtly, 
that not declaring, from whence he received 
his materials, we have only his authority for 
what he relates. This is a general accuſation, 
which, were 1t well proved upon any import- 
ant and deciſive facts, is ſufficient to ſhake the 
credit of the collector. The reader will judge 
whether this charge is made good with regard 
to the particular caſes on which he is accuſed, 
and whether theſe caſes are of ſuch a nature, 
that they ought to determine the diſintereſted 
to neglect the*gencrality of his Collections. I 
ſhall take theſe particular accuſations from 
Nal ſon's Introduction, wherein his chief view 
was to diſcredit Ruſhworth, and perſuade his 
readers that they ought not to believe any 
thing he advances. It is very likely, Nalſon 
has forgot nothing upon this ſubject. I ſhall 
begin with the falſe papers he accuſes Ruſh- 
worth of inſerting in his Collections. 

The firſt paper forged by Ruſhworth, ac- 


cording to Nalſon, is a ſpeech of king James 


to the parliament, the zoth of January, 1620. 
Inſtead of giving this ſpeech entire, 8 
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Book XIX. 


inſerts only an abftra& ; and, therefore, Nal- 
fon takes care to print the true ſpeech, and 
Ruſhworth's abſtract in ſeparate columns, that 
they may be more eaſily compared. He adds, 
that the whole ſpeech was communicated by 
William Sancrofr, archbiſhop of Canterbury. 
Upon comparing Ruſhworrh's abſtract with 
the entire ſpeech, there appears but one ma- 
terial paſſage which could give occaſion to 
charge Ruſhworth with unfaithſulneſs; and 
that is, where it is ſaid in the ſpeech, © A 
e parliament is an aſſembly compoſed of a 
head and a body, the monarch is the head, 
« and the three eſtates the body.” Whereas 
it is ſaid in the abſtract, © the parliament is 
« a thing compoſed of a head and a body, 
«© the monarch and the two eftates.” This 


* 


* 


induces Nalſon to exclaim againſt Ruſhworth, 


for reducing by his own authority the three 
eſtates, viz. the lords ſpiritual, the lords tem- 
poral, and the commons, the two eſtates, 
meaning thereby, that the houſe of peers 
made but one eſtate. 

This queſtion was debated with great 
warmth, when the excluſion of the billiops 
out of the upper-houſe was in agitation. For 
if the biſhops were one of the three eſtates of 
parliament, it was evident they could not be 
excluded without alrering the conſtitution. 


But this optaion was not generally received. 


The commons pretended, that the biſhops 
with the peers made but one eftate. Nalſon 
pretends, therefore, that Ruſhworth to coun- 
tenance the commons opinion, and juſtify the 


excluſion of the biſhops, makes king James 


ſay what he did not. To prove this, beſides 
the whole ſpeech, communicated by the arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, he alledges ſeveral 
thinzs to ſhew, there have always been three 
eſtates acknowledged in the parliament be- 


Hides the king. He anſwers the objection 


drawn from Charles the firſt's confeſſion, after 
the excluſion of the biſhops, that ' himſelf was 
one of the three eſtates of parliament, and 
concludes that James I. could not ſpeak in his 
ſpeech of two, but of three eſtates. 


A ſecond inſtance of Ruſhworth's unfaith- 
fulneſs is, that he gives only an abſtract of a 
letter to the king from an unknown hand, 


rending to ſhew, that the parliament atracked 
the king himſelf, in attacking the duke of 
Buckingham. This charge conſiſts wholly in 
the ſuppoſition that Ruſhworth abridged this 


letter to hinder his readers from perceiving all 


8 | 
The third inftance of Ruſhworth's unfaith- 
fulneſs, is, that he has publiſhed in his Appen- 
dix a ſcandalous paper, called, A Propoſition 
for his majeſty's ſervice to bridle the imperti- 
rience of parliaments. It is true Ruſhworth 
ſays, this paper was queſtioned in the ftar- 
chamber; but Nalſon pretends, this is not 
ſufficient ro excuſe Ruſhworth, who, he ſays, 
ought to have ſhewn upon what grounds it 


was queſtioned, which he does himſelf very 


largely. 
A fourth inſtance of Ruſhworth's unfaithtul- 


neſs, is, that he inſerts in his Collections, a 
_ pretended letter of archbiſhop Abbot to 


ſon Ruſhworth alledges no other authority than 


The Reign of CHARLES I. 


James I, to diſſuade him from granting a to- 
leration to the Papiſts, when he was upon the 
point of concluding the prince his ſon's mar- 
riage with the Spaniſh Infanta. Nalſon ſays 
upon this ſubject, that the archbiſhop being 
then out of favour, and having nothing to do 
with the management of counſels, could have 
no other foundation, but either his own con- 
jecture, or the common rumour, both equally 
liable to deceive and to be deceived. He does 
not poſitively ſay, however, that the letter is 
forged, but contents himſelt with in ſinuating 
it, becauſe Ruſhworth not having ſaid how 
he came by the letter, the credit of it reſts 
ſolely upon his fidelity. = 

Bur the fifth and moſt crying unfaithfulneſs 
of Ruſhworth, according to Nalſon, are the 


_ private articles of prince Charles's marriage 


with the Infanta of Spain. He pretends they 
are all forged, on purpoſe to blacken the king 
and prince, by intimating that their deſign 
was to reſtore the Catholick religion in Eng- 
land, and alledges ſeveral arguments to prove 
the forgery. | 

1. It is not probable, the king and prince 
ſhould promiſe what they knew was not in 


their power to perform, conſidering the 


ſtrength and conſtitution of the Engliſh laws 


againit Popery, and that the Engliſh nation 


would never have ſuffered it. This is not 


one of the moſt convincing arguments. 


2. The parliament never taxed Cnarles I, 
with theſe private articles, not even in the 
declaration, where they collected all the rea- 
ſons which could juſtify their reſolu ion of not 


pre ſenting any more addreſſes to his majeſty. 


This is a much ſtronger argument than the 
former. | 

3. In the Memoirs of Deageant it is ſaid, 
the king of France hearing of king James's 
death, ſays to the archbiſhop ot Ambrun, 
« All our hopes of England are loſt ;* Which 
ſhews, that Charles had no intention to re- 
{tore the Catholick religion. One would 


think Nalſon ſhould not have alledged this 
reaſon, which, in clearing this prince, caſts a 


great blemiſh on James J. 


4. He fays, Ruſhworth, by inſinuating that 


Charles I, intended to reſtore the Catholick 
religion, contradicts himſelf, ſince he tells us 
in another place, that the prince being in 
Spain, remained ſtedfaſt in his religion, what 
endeavours ſoever were uſed to ſeduce him. 

5. Ruſhworth produces no other authority 
for the truth of theſe private articles, but his 
own, and, in all appearance, the French Mer- 
cury is his author. | 

The ſixth inſtance of unfaithfulneſs laid by 
Nalſon to Ruſhworth's charge, is, the pope's 
letter to the prince when in Spain, and the 
prince's anſwer. 1. Becauſe it was a thing of 
mere ceremony. 2. In his circumſtances 1t 
was no more than what common prudence and 
policy obliged him to, in order to get out of 
the king of Spain's hands. This excuſe ſhews 
Nalſon was not thoroughly convinced of the 


forgery of theſe letters. He inſinuates, how- 


ever, that they might be counterfeit, by rea- 


his 
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his own. It is true, he ſays the copies of 
theſe letters were preſerved by ſome who were 
then at Madrid, but names no body. This 
made Nalſon believe, Ruſhworth took the let- 
ters out of the French Mercury. 

1 come now to the charge againſt Ruſh- 
worth, of inſerting in his ColleEtions only 
what was advantageous to the parliament, 
omitting whatever was favourable to the king. 
Nalſon gives three inſtances in three particu- 
lar caſes. 

"The firſt is, that in the affair of impriſoning 
the members of parliament, ſeveral of the 
judges gave their opinions, to ſhew that the 
king's conduct was not againſt law. Nalſon 


ſays, Ruſhworth is contented to mention the 


ſpec ches of two judges, viz. Whitelock's 
and Doderige's, which were in favour of the 
king, and to ſay that Hide and Jones deliver- 
ed their opinions to the ſame purpoſe. This 
charge, therefore, conſiſts, in that Ruſhworth, 
after giving the ſpeeches of two of the judges, 
thought nor proper to inſert thoſe of the reſt 
who were for the king upon the ſame princi- 
ples. But Nalſon pretends, he ſhould likewiſe 
have given Hide's and Jones's ſpeeches, and 
does it himſelf. Indeed Ruſhworth may be 
guil:y of ſome partiality in omitting the two 
laſt, if ir be true that they are ſtronger, and 
better ſupported than the others, of which I 
cannot judge. | 

The ſecond caſe is, that Ruſhworth, ſpeak- 
ing of ſerjeant Aſhicy's ſpeech in the houſe of 
lords, ſays, he advanced the following propo- 
ſition, for which he was committed to cuſtody, 
and afterwards recanted; © That the lords 
* mult allow the king to govern by acts of 
« ſtate, otherwiſe he is a king without a coun- 
ce il, or a council without power.” Nalſon 
makes it a crime in Ruſhworth, not to have 
given Aſhley's whole diſcourſe, which would 
have ſhewn that the ſerjeant's fault was rather 
_ ſtemming the popular tide, than any other of- 
tence ; that is, according Nalſon, Afhley very 
juſtly maintained this maxim, that the king 
mutt be allowed to govern by acts of ſtate. 
Such a charge can do no great injury to Ruſh- 
worth, > 5 YES 
The third caſe relates to the famous Sir Edward 
Coke, who, when judge, was of opinion, that 
if the privy council commit a man, he is not 
bailable by any court of juſtice ; but afterwards, 
being turned out of his office, and choſen mem- 
ber ot parliament, he maintained the contrary 
opinion. Nalſon accuſes Ruſhworth of con- 
cealing this change in Coke, by caſtrating and 
abridging his {pecches, for fear his readers 
Jhould perceive that Coke, who was odious to 
the court, acted out of revenge, in maintain- 
ing an opinion contrary to his aſſertion when 
judge. | | 

This is all Ruſhworth has been charged with. 
But I queſtigu whether the equitable and diſ- 
intereſted will be convinced, that theſe parti- 
cular accuſations ought to make him forfeit all 
his credit. His work is in eight volumes in 
folio, and contains ſo great a number of facts, 
votes, publick ſpeeches, and papers of all kinds, 


that it would be a ſort of miracle, to meet 
with nothing to cenſure. Nevertheleſs, all 
poſſible endeavours have been uſed to diſcredit 
him, by general charges ot partiality, untaith- 
fulneſs and inſincerity. And it was this that 
induced me to ſay what I have ſaid, in order 
to ſhew what theſe general accuſations amount- 
ed to, when reduced to particular caſes. 
However, it is very certain, that Ruſhworth's 
view and deſign, in publiſhing his Collections, 
was to diſparage the king's conduct, and fa- 
vour the parliament's cauſe. But Ruſhworth's 
intention ſignifies nothing, to the knowing 
whether a man may ſafely make uſe of his Col- 
lections. The only queſtion is, whether his 
papers are true or falſe. If they are true, 
however injurious they be to the king's cauſe, 
whoever will write an impartial Hiſtory of this 
reign, is not obliged to reject them for that rea- 
ſon. This is ſo true, that even the moſt devoted 
hiſtorians to Charles I, have been forced to 
make uſe ot theſe papers *, and take them for 
granted, becauſe otherwiſe it would be impoſ- 
{ible to compoſe the Hiſtory of this reign,which 
conſiſts only of the materials furniſhed by Ruſh- 
worth. Had he begun his Collections no high- 
er than with the affairs of the parliament, of 
November the 3d, 1640, the king's friends 
would, doubtleſs, have readily forgiven him; 
but the papers of the 20 forgoing years are too 
hard of digeſtion, becauſe they ill-ag ce with 
the hypotheſis of the royal party, of which I 
ſhall ſpeak preſently, and too clearly diſcover, 
that Charles I. deſigned to introduce arbitrary 
power, and conſequently, the long parliament 
had ſtrong reaſons to hinder the enti e execu- 


tion of ſuch a deſign. 


I do not fee, therefore, any reaſon for re- 
jecting the papers inſerted by Ruſhworth in his 
Collections, eſpecially as both parties have e- 
qually made uſe of them, tho' in a very differ- 
ent manner. Some produce them in favour of 
the parliament, and others, to ſupport the 
King's cauſe. But even in this, both have 
owned, they were not only uſeful, but abſo- 
lutely neceſſary. If there are any paſſages com- 
bated as forged, they are very few; and it is 
ſtrange, that after ſo many exclamations a- 
gainſt Ruſhworth's concealments and omiſſions, 


there appeared in the writings of the king's 
favourers, ſo few material papers, that are not 


in his Collections. | | | 
I proceed now to thoſe who wrote in vindi- 

cation of the king's cauſe, as Franklyn, Nal- 
ſon, and the earl of Clarendon, omitting the 
other authors of leſs note, to avoid being te- 
diqus. | 

Theſe, in compiling the Hiſtory of this 
reign, have formed two ſyſtems, directly 
contrary to thoſe of the friends of the par- 
liament, tho' they have made uſe of Ruſh- 
worth's materials. As theſe books were com- 
poſed at a time when the regal authority was 
higher than ever, they have not ſcrupled to 
build upon the ſuppofition of the king's having 
an abſolute power. Tho' they uſe not the 
word, there is hardly a page in their writings 


where this principle is not maintained or ſup... 
* Particularly Nalſon himſelf, and Franklyn ; the main of whoſe Collections is taken out of Ruſhworth. 
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Book XIX. 


poſed. Hence it follows, that on the parlia- 
ment's fide, the civil war was a maniteſt re- 
bellion; ſo, the proceedings ot the parliament, 
which ſome repreſent as abſolutely neceſſary 
for the preſervation of the government, are ac- 


counted by others as rebellions and treaſons, 


and tending to the ſubverſion of the conſtitu- 
tion of the ſtate, without any neceſſity of diſ- 
covering the facts. | 

The ſecond ſyſtem of the king's party is no 
leſs contrary to that of the favourers of the 
parliament. 'The'e laſt pretend, that the par- 


liament being ſufficiently convinced by unde- 


niable proofs, of the king's deſign to eſtabliſh 


arbitrary power, and alter the conſtitution, 


thought themſclves obliged to uſe their utmoſt 


endeavours to prevent the execution of that 


project. This was their ſyſtem. The king's 
adi;crents form another entirely different. They 
call the king's pretended efforts to eſtabliſh an 
arbitrary government, a chimera, affirming 
what was termed abſolute power, was preciſe- 
iy what the laws allowed the king. Indeed 
this was the principle of James I, Charles I, 
Charles II, and James II. Conſequently, they 
pretended, that to hinder the king from exer- 
ciling ſuch a power, was oppoſing the laws of 
the land. But as it evidently appeared in the 
reign of Charles I, that the partiamenrand the 
people were not of this opinion, it was neceſſary 
ro give {ome plauſible reaſons of the troubles 
cauſed by this diſpute in that reign. To this 
end, they have eitabliſhed a ſyſtem, which with 
the principle of the king's abſolute power, is 


the baſis and foundation of whatever they have 
vote; and that is, the oppoſition, king Charles 


met with, proceeded not from the people's 
belief, that the king had exceeded the bounds 
of his power, but from a project long ſince 


formed, to alter the conſtitution of the church. 


Tnat the Presbyterians, authors of this pro- 
ject, knowing the king's ſtedfaſtneſs upon that 
head, judged there was no other way to exe- 
cute it, than by ruining the king, and depri- 
ving him of his prerogatives. That to arrive 
at chis point, they inſtilled into the reſt of the 
parliament and nation, groundleſs ſuſpicions 
and jealouſies, which they took care to cheriſh 
by ail imaginable means, till they came, at 
length, to an entire' breach, and to a war 
which proved ſo fatal to the king, and gave 
them an opportunity to eſtabliſh Presbyteria- 
niſm, on the ruins of the church of England. 
The fault in theſe two ſyſtems is, that nei- 


ther contains the whole truth. The parlia- 


ment's ſyſtem aſcribes all the proceedings of 
both houſes, ſolely to the deſign of redreſſing 
paſt grievances, and preventing an arbitrary 
government. It is, however, certain, that ſe- 
veral members of both houſes joined, with that 
deſign, the intention of altering the govern- 
meut of the church, which could not be done 
bur by the king's ruin. The ſyſtem of the 
royalitts has the ſame fault; they impute to 
the parliament but one ſingle view, viz, to al- 
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ter the government of the church; and count- 
ing as nothing the deſign to prevent the efta- 
bliſhing of abſolute power, they pretend it was 
only a contrivance, or excuſe, to arrive with 
more eaſe to the principal end, which was to 
eſtabliſh Presbytertan government. 

After having thus ſhewn theſe two different 
ſyſtems, I think it needlcſs to explain particu- 
larly, in what manner Franklyn, Nalſon, and 
the earl of Clarendon, apply theirs to the facts 


agreed on by all. I ſhall content myſelf with 


obſerving, that they miſs no occaſion to com- 
bat the principles of rhe parliament, or to im- 
pute to them, motives entirely different from 
thoſe they pretended to act by. Herein their 
aim was to hinder their readers from being 
prepoſſeſſed with a belief, that the parliament 
intended the good of their country, or had any 
other views than thoſe they aſcribe to them. 

It is eaſy to perceive by what has been ſaid, 
how the hiſtorians of the reign of Charles I. 
may be difterent, nay, contrary, according as 
the authors have cloſely followed one or other 
of theſe two ſyſtems. And this is what has 
actually happened. The hiſtories of the two 
parties, tho' founded upon the ſame facts, are 
oppoſite to one another, that a reader, who is 
not very attentive, or wants leiſure to examine 
what is propoſed to him, knows not where he 
is, when he ſecs this diſagreement. 

For my part, who am not engaged in ei- 
ther of the parties, and aim only at truth, I 
do not think myſelf obliged blindly ro follow 
one or other of the two ſyſtems; but have eſ- 
tabliſhed a third, compoſed of both, by ſup- 
plying their defects. I leave it to the reader 
to judge, whether it be ſufficiently coherent, 
to give him a diſtinct knowledge of the affairs 
of this reign. If I ſometimes ſeem to incline to 
one fide, it is becauſe I have no reaſon to 
ſwerve from the truth, and am perſuaded, 
that the king and parliament were both very 
much in the wrong, tho” not always, nor on 
the ſame occaſions. | 

This has induced me to cite, throughout the 
Hiſtory of this reign, ſcarce any author but 
Ruſhworth, tho' no reign has more writers. 
My reaſon was, becauſe Ruſhworth has formed 
no ſyſtem, but contented himſelf with furniſh- 
ing materials common to both parties, and of 
which both have made great uſe. But tho? I 
bave carefully read and collated the works of 
Franklyn, Nalſon, and the earl of Clarendon, 
I did not think proper to quote them, becauſe 
they ſcarce let fact or paper paſs without ap- 
plying it to their ſyſtem, which is not always 
agreeable to mine. It would, therefore, very 
much embarraſs the reader, to quote, in proof 
ot what I advance, facts or papers that are al- 
ways followed with reaſonings, often directly 
contrary to my ſyſtem. I thought proper to 
ſay thus much in juſtification of the manner in 
which I have compoſed the Hiſtory of this 
reign. 
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The Second Part of the Reign of CHARLES I. 


HE king's affairs, at the meeting of 
the parliament, were in a very ill- 
| ſituation; for inſtead of ſubduing the 


Scots as he flattered himſelf, he had the mor- 


tification to ſee them enter England, force the 
paſſage of the Tyne, defeat a conſiderable bo- 
dy of his army, and render themſelves maſters 
Moreover, he ſaw his own 
troops not very ready to ſerve him. The 


conſiſted, for the moſt part, of ſoldiers litted 


againtt their wills, in the ſeveral counties, and 


prejudiced, like the reſt of the nation, againſt 
the government, beſides, the valour of the 


Scots being magnified by thoſe who had been 


routed, and by the king's private enemies, in- 


ſpired the Engliſh troops with ſome terror. 


Moreover, the king wanted money to pay 


them. His whole reſourſe was the 200,000 
pounds borrowed of the city of London, till 
it ſhould pleaſe che parliament to furniſh him 
with the neceilary ſupplies. But he could 
hardly expect that the parliament would be 
favourable to him. It was univerſally believ- 
ed, he had called it againſt his inclination, 
and becauſe he could find no other way to 
free himſelf from his preſent circumſtances. 
What had paſſed in the four parliaments held 
lince the beginning of his reign, the diſſoluti- 
ons of theſe parliaments, with heat and ani- 
moſity, the impriſonment of their members, 
the di{continuance of parliaments for 12 years, 
the taxcs impoſed by the king's ſole authori- 
ty during chat ſpace, the monopolies upon all 
ſorts of goods and commodities, the decay of 
trade; the open protection grauted by the 


king to the Papiſts and Arminians, the ſeve- 


ritics exerciſed upon the Presbyterians, the gw 


innovations in religion, the almoſt univcr- 


ſal ſuſpicion of a deſign to introduce Pope- 


ry, the exceſſive au hority uſurped by the 
council and ftar-chamber, the co ruption of 
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the judges; in a word, the principles of arbi- 


trary power aſſerted by the court, bred a ge- 


neral diſcontent. The King was not ignorant 
of it, and till now had diſtegaided ir, But he 
began to dread the conſequences, when he ſaw 
himſelf upon the point of being expoſed to the 
the ill humour of a new parliament, who, pro- 
bably, would not loſe the opportunity of la- 
bouring the redreſs of grievances, which the 
former parliaments had, in vain, demanded. 
Nevertheleſs, he was ſo prejudiced and exaſ- 
perated againſt the Scots, that he ſtill hoped 
the new parliament would look upon their en- 
te rance into England as an invaſion, as a war 
made, not upon the king, bur the kingdom, 
and would turniſh the means to drive them 
into their country, and chaſtiſe their auda- 
ciouſneſs. But it was not long before he per- 
ceived his hopes were ill- grounded. 


The parliament met the 3d of November, The par: 


according to the king's writs. There had ne- lament 


ver been a more numerous aſſembly, very few 
members being abſenc*. Every one looked 
upon this as the faireſt opportunity that could 


poſſibly offer, to cure the evils of the king- 


dom; and all the members, except ſuch as 
were entirely devoted to the king, were rea- 
dy to contribute to the rettoring of the go- 
vernment to its true and antient conſtitution, 


Pr. Welwood afficms, that no age ever produced greatar men than thoſe that ſat in this parliament. Memoirs. 
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1640. According gly this was what the people expect- 
ed. On the firit day, the king made the fol- 
lowing ſpeech to both houſes. 


The king's c 
ſpccch at p 
the open- 

ing of the ; 
parlia- c 
ment, c 
Nalſon. 


OE RI 


York. Rapin. 


iy lords, 


＋ H E knowledge I had of the deſires of 

my Scotiſh ſubjects, was the cauſe of 
my calling the laſt aſſembly of parliament ; 
wherein had I been believed, I ſincerely 
think that things had not fallen out as now 
we ice. But it is no wonder, that men are 
ſo ſlow to believe that ſo 
ſhould be raiſed on fo litile ground. Bart 


now, my lords and gentlemen, the honour 


and ſafety of this kingdom lying ſo near at 
itake, I am reſolved to pur myſelf freely 
and clearly on the love and affedtion of my 


Engliſh ſubje&s, as theſe of my lords that 


did wait on me at York, very well remem- 
ber I there dcclared. 

Therefore, my lords, I ſhall not mention 
my own intereſt, or that ſupport I mult 
juſtly expect from you, till the common 
latety be ſecured; tho! I mult tell you, I am 
not aſhamed to ſay, thoſe charges I have 
been at have been merely for the ſecurity 
and good of this kingdom; tho? the ſucceſs 
hach not been anſwerable to my deſires ; 


therefore, I thall only defire you to conſider 


the beſt way both for the ſafety and ſecurity 
ot this kingdom; wherein there are two 
paris chiefly conſiderable. Firſt, rhe cha- 
ling out of rebels. And ſecondly, that o- 
ther, in ſatisfying your juſt grievances, where- 


I promiſe you to concur, ſo heartily and 


clearly with you, that all the world may ſee 
my intentions have ever been and ſhall be 
to make this a glorious and flouriſhing king- 
dom. There are only two things that I 


ſhall mention to you; the one is to tell you, 


that the loan of money which I lately had 
from the city of London, wherein the lords 
that waitcd on me at York aſſiſted me, will 
only maintain my army for two months, 
from the beginning of that time it was 
granted. Now, my lords and gentlemen, 


I leave it to your conſiderations, what diſ- 


honour and miſchief it might be, in caſe for 
want of money my army be disbanded be- 
fore the rebels be put out of this kingdom. 
Secondly, the ſecuring againſt the calami- 
tics the northern people endure at this time, 
and ſo long as the treaty is on foot: And in 
this I ſay, not only they, but all this king- 
dom will ſuffer the harm: Theretore I leave 
this alſo to your conſideration, for the or- 
dering of thoſe great affairs, whereof you 
are to treat at this time. I am ſo confident 
of your love to me, and that your care is 
for the honour and ſafety of the kingdom, 
that I ſhall freely and willingly leave to you 
where to begin. Oaly this, that you may 
the better know the ſtate of all the affairs, 
I have commanded my lord-keeper to give 
you a ſhort and free account of thoſe things 
that have happened in this interim, with 
this proteſtation, that if this account be not 
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fatisfaRory as it ought to be, I ſhall, when- 


fect account of every particular. One thing 
more 1 deſire of you, as one of the greateſt 
means to make this a happy parliament, that 
you on your parts, as I on mine, lay aſide 
all ſuſpicion one of another; for, as I pro- 
miſed my lords at York, it ſhall not be my 


fault, if this be not a happy and good par- 
« liament.” 


c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 


After the kinghad done ſpeaking, the lord- The lord- 
He began keeper's 
with encomiums of the king and queen, and ſpeech to 


keeper Finch made his ſpeech. 


then endeavoured to perſuade the two houſes, 
that the calling of the parliament was wholly 
owing to his majeſty, who had reſolved it, 
before he received any petition on that ſub- 
ject“. After that, he ſtrove to ſhew, tho' 
in a very general manner, that the Scots had 


. violated the late treaty, and the king, againſt 


his will, taken arms by the unanimous advice 
of his council, to reduce them to obedience. 
He concluded with intorming both houſes, of 
what had paſſed as well in the beginning of 
the war as in the conferences at Rippon. 

The commons being returned to their houſe, 
choſe for ſpeaker William Lenthall, a bencher 
of Lincoln's-Inn, who was propoſed by Sir 
Henry Vane, ſecietary of ſtate. This choiſe 
being approved by the king, they appointed, 
according to cuſtom, a committee to examine 
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ſoever you deſire, give you a full and per 


the par- 
liament. 
Ruſhw. 
N alſon. 


Lenthall 
choſen 
ſpeaker. 


all queſtions that might ariſe about elections, 


returns, or other privileges of the houſe, 
Then it was reſolved, that a committee of the 
whole houſe ſhould meet on certain days of 
the week, for theſe five principal heads, viz, 
for religion, grievances, courts of juſtice, trade, 
and Ireland. Theſe were the articles which 


murmurs, and the commons thereby evident- 
ly diſcovered their intentions. >, 

As from the 3d of November, 1640, to the 
25th of Auguſt 1642, the Hiſtory of this reign 
wholly conſiſts of parliamentary tranſactions, I 
think it neceflary before all things to give a 
deſcription of this parliament, and of the dif- 
ferent parties into which it was divided. It 
will afterwards be more eaſy to perceive the 


chiefly occaſioned the nation's complaints and 


motives of its acts and reſolves, and withal, 


the true grounds of the civil war that afflicted 


| 8 | 


irſt, it is certain there was hardly a mem- 


The diſ- 
ber of either houſe but what was diſpoſed to poſition of 


procure the redreſs of the grievances ſo long the par- 


* * 8 
complained of. "Theſe grievances were ſo ma- 


lament 


with re- 


niteſt, that it was almoſt impoſſible, without ſpe& to 
ſubverting the conſtitution of the government, g ev- 
to find plauſible reaſons to juſtify the king's ances. 


and the miniſtry's conduct, during the 15 
foregoing years. They were of ſuch a nature, 
that no man was free from them, not even 
thoſe who, ſerved for inſtruments to impoſe 
them on the people, tho' they were in great 
meaſure indemnified ſome other way. In a 
word, they were of ſuch conſequence, that 
admitting the principles whereon they were 


founded, the neceſſary reſult was a total ſub- 


And yet the lord Clarendon aſeribes the calling the parliament to the advice of the great council of peers at 


verſion 


Clare nd. 


Ruſhw. 
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ſpect to 
religion. 


verſion of the government, and an arbitrary 
power unknown to the Engliſh for many ages. 
It may therefore, be affirmed, that from the 
very beginning of this parliament, the general 
ſenciment of both houſes was, that the preſent 
opportunity of applying proper remedies to the 
evils of the kinzdom was not to be neglected. 
But the members were divided upon a prin- 
cipal point, which, however, flowed from the 
general diſpoſition, Some were of opinion, 
that after all the grievances were redrefled, the 
government ſhould be reſtored to its natural 
ſtate, ſuch as it was before the reigns of James 
and Charles, without any additions or altera- 
tions. Others, on the contrary, thought, that 
after the redreſs of grievances it would be ne- 
ceſſary to uſe ſome effectual method, to put it 
out of the king's power ever to invade the li- 
berties of the people, and the privileges of the 


parliament. But theſe carefully concealed their 


intentions, leſt they ſhould give occaſion to the 
others to ſuſpect a deſign to alter the eſta- 
bliſhed government, and cauſe them to op- 
poſe even the moſt reaſonable things, out of 
fear of che conſequences. They hoped to find 


or ſtart, in time, opportunities enough to in- 


ſpire the whole nation with a diſtruſt of the 
king, and by that means to accompliſh their 
ends. | 

Such being the general diſpoſition of the 
parliament, it is evident, the entrance of the 
Scots into England was to be deemed a very 


conſiderable advantage, granted to the Eng- 


liſh by providence, to hinder the king from 
breaking the meaſures which might be taken 


againſt him. The king was under an abſo- 


late neceſſity to mantain an army for his de- 
fence againſt the Scots, without having for 
that purpoſe other means than the aſſiſtance 
of the parliament. For the times being chang- 
ed, the impoſing of arbitrary taxes could not 
be practiſed any longer, upon which, probably, 
he had depended in the beginning of the war, 
ſince, in a month after taking the field, he was 
deſtitute of money to pay his troops. So, it 
was the parliamem's intereſt to keep the king 
in this neceſſity, that he might not be able to 
oppoſe the reſolutions of the two houſes. It is 


not, therefore, to be thought ſtrange, that the 


parliament did not much attend to what the 
king moſt deſired, viz. to be enabled to drive 
the Scots out of the kingdom, ſince, on the 
contrary, the preſence of the Scots gave the 
two houſes a ſuperiority they were unwilling 


to loſe. | 
With re- 


The ſentiments of the parliament were alſo 
very various with reſpect to religion. There 
were in the houſes rigid epiſcopalians, who 
believed biſhops eſſential to religion, and that 
without them there was no lawful ord inat ion, 
nor, conſequently, any valid adminiſtration of 
the ſacraments. Of this number were the bi- 
ſhops, and almoſt all the king's party. There 
were moderate epiſcopalians, who being ſin- 
cerely attached to the church of England, had, 
however, different ideas of epiſcopacy. 'They 


had a veneration for epiſcopal government, 
as being very antient in the church, and 


what they molt liked. But tho' they had no 
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deſign to alter ir, they did not think it, how- 
ever, ſo abſolutely neceſſary, but that religion 
might well ſubſiſt under any other kind of go- 
vernment. This was the prevailing opinion, 
and eſpouſed by a majority in both houſes. 
Wherefore it may be ſaid, that in the begin- 
ning of this parliament, the members, in ge- 
neral, had no intention to attack the govern- 
ment of the church, eſtabliſhed in England ſince 
the reformation, 

But there was in the two houſes another party 
more powerful by the ability of their leaders 


than by their number; I mean that of the 


Presbyterians, who were divided alſo into mo- 
derate and rigid. The former had no other 
view, than to obtain ſome liberty and ſecu- 
rity, againſt perſecution. The latter were of 
a different ſtamp. They conſidered epiſcopal 
government as repugnant to the word of God, 


and the juriſdiction of the biſhops as a real 


tyranny. Theſe were the particular objects of 
the hatred of the king, miniſtry, biſhops, and 
moſt of the clergy, becauſe their principles 
tended to the utter ruin of the church of Eng- 
land. For that reaſon, they believed there 
was no fatety for them, but in an entire change 
of Epiſcopal into Presbyterian government. 
But they eaſily perceived, that to attain their 
ends, the king was to be diſabled to oppoſe 
them, knowing, that as long as it was in his 
power, he would never conſent to this change. 


Their number was, however, ſo inconfiderable 
that they would have made no figure in the 


parliament, had they not been ſupported by 
the Scots, whoſe aid they could not be with- 
out. Moreover, among theſe rigid Presbyte- 
rians, lay concealed a certain ſet of men, 
known afterwards by the name of Indepen- 


dents, who held concerning civil, as well as ec- 


cleſiaſtical, government, uncommon opinions, 


which they took care not to explain, till they 


found occaſion to publiſh them. They were 
contented for ſome years, to conceal themſelves 


among the rigid Presbyterians, in order, at a 


proper time, to accompliſh their deſigns more 
effectually. It was the particular intereſt of 
theſe men ſo to manage, that the govern- 
ment of the ſtate ſhould be changed, or rather 
overthrown, well knowing their party could 
never ſubſiſt but in anarchy. And, therefore, 
without diſcovering their intentions, they im- 
proved all occaſions to ſow and cheriſh diſcord 
between the king and the parliament. The 
whole Presbyterian party was directed by the 
heads of the Rigids and Independents, men of 
great parts, who, without diſcovering them- 
ſelyes more than was neceſſary, ſeemed to con- 
fine their deſigns to the redreſs of grievances, 


which was the general view of the parliament, 


and wherein almoſt all were united. They 
found a double advantage in this conduct. 
Firſt, they removed all ſuſpicion of their in- 
tending to change the government of church 
or ſtate, and wichal prevent ing the union of the 
other members, who would not have failed to 
unite, in order to oppoſe ſuch a change. The 


ſecond advantage was, that by being ſolely 


intent, at firſt, upon the redreſs of grievances, 
they had frequent occaſions of exclaiming a- 


gainſt 
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2 


Pym's 


ſpeech a- 
bout grie- 
vances. 


Ruſhw, 
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menting the parliament's diſtruſt and jealouſy 
of him; for it was by that chiefly they hoped 
to be able to execute their projects. 

Such being the diſpoſition of the parliament, 
it is eaſy to perceive the reaſon why the com- 
mons were ſo intent, at firſt, upon the redreſs 
of grievances, as well publick as private. A 
great number of petitions upon that ſubject 
were preſented to them, within a few days, 
after their meeting. Many members were 
likewiſe charged with the like petitions from 
their burroughs and ſhires, and ſeveral very 
mortifying ſpeeches to the king and his mini- 
ſters were made in the houſe. Of all theſe 
ſpeeches, I ſhall inſert only one, wherein are 


enumerated all the publick grievances, of which 


the people thought to have reaſon to complain. 
It is that of Mr. Pym, member of parliament 
for Taviſtock. in the county of Devon. 


Mr. Speaker, | 
O redreſs grievances will not hinder, but 
further the ſervice of the king: to take 
away the weights, does as much advantage 
motion, as to add wings. 
I ſhall, x. inſtance ſeveral heads of thoſe 
grie vances we labour under. 2. Demonſtrate 
them to be as hurtful to the king, as to the 
people. 3. That the remedies will prove 
equally good to both of them. | 
© The king can do no wrong; the law caſts 
all miſcarriages upon the miniſters : Thus 
the influence of heaven conveyeth vigour in- 
to ſublunary creatures; but the malignity 
of all epidemical diſeaſes, proceedeth from 
the ill- affected qualities of the earth or air. 
There ate a threefold ſort of grievances : 
-1. Some againſt the privilege of parliament : 
2. Others to the prejudice of religion: 3. 
Some againſt the liberty of the ſubject. For 
the firſt, the members are free from arreſts ; 
to have liberty of ſpeech ; a legiſlative, ju- 
diciary, and - conciliary power; being the 
ſame to the body politick, as the faculties of 
the ſoul to a man. 12 55 15 
ITheſe privileges have been broken: 1. In 
reſtraining the members from ſpeaking. 2. 
In forbidding the ſpeaker to put a queſtion; 
both of theſe practiſed in the laſt parliament. 
3. By impriſoning divers members for matters 
done in parliament. 4. By proceedings againſt 
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Enjoyning them to give ſecurity for their 
good behaviour, and continuing them in pri- 
ſon, even to the death. 6. In abrupt diſ- 
ſolutions of parliament ; the great grievance; 
like the execution of a man, without being 
heard: It receives a being by the ſummons, 
and a civil death by diflolution ; not only 
thereby to die, but to be made inteſtabiles, 
uncapable of making their wills, the good acts 
that they were about. 

* The ſecond is, encouragement of Popery : 
I. By ſuſpenſion of laws againſt them : Now 
it is certain, there can be no ſecurity from 
Papiſts, but in their diſability ; their princi- 
ples are incompatible with any other reli- 


gion ; _ will not reftrain them, nor oaths; 
Vol. II. 5 
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them for the ſame in the inferior courts. 5. 


for the pope diſpenſeth with both; and his 


rituals and temporals, in ordine ſpiritualia. 
Henry the third, and Henry the fourth of 
France, were no Proteſtants, yer were mur- 
thered becauſe they tolerated reformation. 
2. By allowing them places of truſt and ho- 
nour in the commonwealth. 3. Their free 
reſort to London, and to the court ; to com- 
municate their counſels and deſigns, diving 
into the ſecrets of ſtate. 4. That as they 
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. 
c 
Rome, for advancing the pope's authority in 
© England; ſo have they a nuncio here, for 

the execution thereof. | | 
© Then as to innovations of religion intro- 
duced : 1. Maintenance of Popiſh tenets, in 
books, ſermons, and diſputations. 2. Prac- 
tice of Popiſh ceremonies countenanced and 
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ings, &c. Theſe I may in ſome reſpe& com- 
pare to the dry bones in Ezekiel ; which 
firſt came together, then ſinews and- fleſh 
came upon them, afterwards the skin cover- 
ed them, and then breath and life was put 
into them; ſo firſt the form, then the ſpirit 
and lite of Popery was to come amongſt us. 
3. Preterment of perſons popiſhly affected. 
4. The diſcouragement of Proteſtants, by o- 
ver-rigid proſecutions of the ſcrupulous for 
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inconformity ; by puniſhing without law, 
for not reading the book for Sunday recrea- 
tions ; for not removing the communion- 
table otherwiſe; for not coming to the rails 
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the Lord's-day inthe afternoon ; for catechi- 
ſing other wiſe than as in the ſhort catechiſm 
in the ,common-prayer-book. 5. By in- 
croachment of eccleliaſtical juriſdiction; par- 
ticularly, 1. In fining and impriſoning with- 
out law. 2. Challenging their juriſdiction 
to be appropriated to their order Jure divino. 
3. Contriving and publiſhing new articles of 
© vilitation, new canons ; and the boldneſs of 
biſhops, and their ſubordinate officers and 
officials. 5 8 | 
As tothe third ſort of grievances, I ſhall 
obſerve rather the order of time when they 
© were acted, than the conſequence ; but when 
we come to the cure, it will be beſt to begin 
© with the moſt important. | 
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enjoined, as altars, images, crucihxes, bow- 


to receive the communion ; for preaching on 
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command acts them againſt the realm in ſp i. 


they have a congregation of cardinals at 


things indifferent: No vice made ſo great as 


© There is firſt, tunnage and poundage, and 


© and the late new book of rates taken by pre- 
* rogative, without grant of parliament ; from 
© whence theſe inconveniencies follow: 1. 
© Mens goods are ſeiſed, their ſuits ſtopt. 2. 
Miſemployment of the ſums of money impo- 
© fed; for tho intended for the guard of the 
* ſeas, they are diſpoſed to other uſes, and a 
new tax raiſed for the ſame purpoſe. 3. The 
burthen exceſſive, trade hindered, home- 
commodities abaſed, and foreign inhanſed ; 
by which means the ſtock of the kingdom is 
diminiſhed, eſpecially inſupportable to the 
poor planters in America, by the tax upon 
tobacco. 
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which tho? it refers to a former cuſtom, yet 
"EI upon 
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© There is compoſition for knighthood ; 
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© upon the ſame grounds, the king may renew 
it by a new fine, immoderate multiplication 
of diſtreſs and iſſues, and enforce them to 
compound with the commiſſioners. An in- 
undation of monopolies undertaken by Pa- 
- piſts, and full of miſchief. 1ſt, By impair- 
ing the goodneſs, and inhanſing the price 
of ſalt, ſoap, beer, coals, &c. 2dly, Under 
colour of which, trade was reſtrained to a 
few hands. 3dly, Many perſons thereupon 
illegally impriſoned. 

© But the great and unparalleled grievance is 
the ſhip-money, being aggravated, not ſup- 
ported by the judgment, which is not ground- 
ed upon law, cuſtom, precedent or authority : 
It being improper for a. caſe of neceſſity; 
and abounding in variety of miſchief. As 
1it, The general extent to all perſons, all 
times, and the ſubject left remedileſs. 2dly, 


3dly, Impoſed by writ, and diſpoſed by in- 
ſtructions. Improper, for the office of a 
ſheriff iu the inland counties, and inconve- 
nient for the inhabitants; without rule or 
— means for the levying or managing 
of it. 

The enlargements of foreſts, beyond the 


which perambulations then were the cauſe of 
that famous Charta de Foreſta; and now re- 
viving theſe old queſtions, new diſtempers 
may follow, and particular obliquities we 
may already obſerve, and ſurreptitious pro- 
ceedings, as in Effex ; yet that verdict was 
enforced in other counties, and a judgment 
upon the matter after 3 or 400 years quiet 
poſſeſſion of the ſubject, who thereupon is 
forced to compound for great fines. 3 
Ihe felling of nuſance: The king as a fa- 


ther of the commonwealth, is to take care of 


the publick commodities and advantages of 
© the ſubjects, as rivers, highways, and com- 
; mon-fewers, by ordinary writs, ad quod 


damnum : Bur now by a courſe extrajudi- 


7 cial, by inforcing compoſitions : So then, 


© if really ir be a nuſance that is compounded 
© for, 'tis an hurt to the people; if no nu- 
© fance, then tis a grand prejudice to the 


: 1 ; 
The commiſſions for building about Lon- 
© don, was prefented as a grievance m the 


time of king James; now much more en- 


© creaſed, and much more prejudicial. 

© The commiſſion for depopulations began 
fome few years ſince ; by both theſe com- 
miſſions, the ſabje& is reſtrained from diſ- 
poſing of his own ; demoliſhing their houſes, 
puniſhing and fining their perſons for that, 
for which they are ſtill liable by law; for the 
king cannot licenſe a nuſance; and altho' 
theſe are not nuſances, yet it is of ill-conſe- 
quence to be compounded for, and may make 
a precedent for kings to licenſe ſuch things 
as ate nuſances indeed. 
Military charges ought not to be laid up- 
on the people by warrant of the King's hand, 
nor by letters of the council-table, nor by 
order of the lords lieutenants of counties, nor 
by letters of the counties, nor their depu- 
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© ties. It began to be practiſed as a loan for 1640. 
* ſupply of coat and conduct money iu queen WIN. 


© Elizabeth's time, with promiſe to be repaid 
* it, as appears by a conſtant-warrant in the 
* exchequer, and certain payments : Bur now 
© a-days never repaid. The firſt particular 
© brought into a tax was, the muſter-maſter's 
wages; Which being but for a ſmall ſum, 
© was generally digeſted : Yet in the laſt par- 
© liament, it was deſigned to be remedied. 
But now there follows preſſing of men againſt 
« 
4 
c 


their wills, or to find others. 2dly, Provi- 


fions for publick magazines for powder, 
ſpades and pickaxes. 3dly, Salary of offi- 
cers, cart-horſes, carts, and ſuch like. 
The extrajudicial declarations of judges 
without hearing of counſel or argument : 
A teeming grievance, productive of many 
c others. | 

Monopolies countenanced by the council- 
table, and the clauſe in their patents of mo- 
nopolies, commanding the juſtices of peace 
to aſſiſt them; whereby the great abilities 


ſuch matters of ſo mean a report in the eſti- 
mation of the law, ſo ill in the apprehenſion 
of the people. e 

The high- court of ſtar-chamber, called in 
the parliament rolls Magnum Concilium, to 
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matters as they had not time to determine: 
A court erected againſt oppreſſion, a court 
councils, and a court of juſtice, now an in- 
firument of erecting and defending monopo- 
lies, to ſet a face of publick good on things 
pernicious. 

© That great and moſt eminent power of the 
king in edicts and proclamations, called Le- 
ges Temporis, uſed heretofore to encounter 


great council of the king could be called, 
hath of late been exerciſed for injoining and 
maintaining monopolies. But the laſt and 
greateſt grievance leads us a ſtep higher, e- 
ven as high as heaven, as the throne of God, 
his word and truth. The ambitious and cor- 
rupt clergy, preaching down the laws of God, 
and liberties of the kingdom; pretending 
divine authority and abſolute power in the 
king, to do what he will with us ; and this 
_ preaching is the highway to preferment ; as 
one Manwaring ſentenced in the former par- 
liament for this doctrine, then a doctor, is 
now become a biſhop. The intermiſſion of 
parliamems contrary to the ſtatute, whereby 
they are to be called once a year, is the main 
cauſe of all theſe and other miſchiefs, to 
which parliaments give remedy. 

© Theſe grievances are as well hurtful to the 
© king as to the ſubjects, by interrupting their 
© communion ; they have need of his general 
pardon, and to be ſecured from projectors 
© and informers ; to be freed from obſolete 
laws, and from the ſubtle devices of ſuch 


© who ſeek to ſtrain the prerogative to their 


< own private advantage, and the publick 

hurt; and the king hath need of them 

for counſel, for ſupport. Queen Eliza- 

© berth's victorious attempts, were for = 
| | mo 


of that honourable board, receive a ſtain by 


which the parliaments were wont to refer ſuch 


with ſudden and unexpected danger, till the 
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© moſt part carried on upon the ſubjects pur- 
ſes, and not upon her own ; tho* the honour 
and profit were hers. Theſe diſcontents 
at home diminiſh the king's reputation a- 
broad ; and diſadvantage Nis treaties, and 
weaken his party beyond ſea ; by encourag- 
ing Popery ; by forcing the ſubjects to leave 
the kingdom, 'to the prejudice of the king's 
cuſtoms and ſubſidies. As for inſtance, di- 
vers clothicrs forced away, who ſet up their 
manufacture abroad to the hurt of the king- 
dom. | 

The king hath received upon the mono- 
poly of wines, 30,009 pounds per ann. The 
vintner pays 40 ſhillings per tun, which 
comes to go, ooo pounds; the price upon 
the ſubject by retail is increaſed two- pence 
a quart, which comes to eight pounds a tun, 
and fo 45,000 tun brought in yearly, a- 
mounts to 360,000 pounds ; which is 330,000 


c 
c 
" 
Cc 
a 
« 
o 
c 
c 
4 
c 
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receipt. 
* Now the remedies, and removing theſe 
grievances, conſiſt of two main branches, in 


in providing for the execution of the law 
where it is clear. But theſe I refer to a far- 
ther time, and for the preſent adviſe ſpee- 
dily to deſire a conference with the lords 
touching grievances; and always to humble 
ourſelves for God's aſſiſtance. 
As Mr. Pym, who ſpoke this ſpeech, was 
one of the leading men in the houſe of com- 
mons, he was extremely applauded, and the 
more, that in giving a ſummary of all the 
publick grievances, he had not uſed any diſ- 
reſpectfuſ terms againſt the king or his mini- 
ſters. This ſpeech was followed with another 
by Sir Benjamin Rudyard, who, to intimate 
that there was a ſettled deſign to introduce 
Popery and arbitrary power into England, ex- 
preſſed himſelf after this manner: 

6 They have ſo brought it to paſs, that 
c under the name of Puritans, all our religi- 
© on is branded ; and under a few hard words 
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perſecution © againſt Jeſuits, all Popery is countenanced. 
of the Pu- C Whoſoever ſquares his actions by any rule 


Ruſhw. 
Nalſon. 


Ruſhw. 


A faſt ap- 
painted 
Nalſon. 


= 


either divine or human, he is a Puritan ; 
tc whoſoever would be governed by the king's 
« laws, he is a Puritan ; he that will not do 
cc whatſoever other men would have him do, 
he is a Puritan; their great work, their 
te maſter- piece, now, is to make all thoſe of 
« the religion, to be the ſuſpected party of 
* the kingdom.” 
Theſe ſpeeches were ſeconded with ſo great 
a number of complaints and petitions concern- 
ing grievances both publick and private, that 
the houſe was divided into above 40 commir- 
tees upon this ſingle article, according to the 
different nature of the complaints, But be- 
fore the particular examination of theſe grie- 
vances was begun, the commons thought fit 


In this ſpeech he mentions 2 other things, the new canon oath, and ſays, © My opinion of this oath is, that 
ſhops ; as the Scotiſh covenant is againſt the king and biſhops, only ſo much 
© worſe than the Scotiſh, as they admit not of the ſupremacy in eccleſiaſtical affairs, and we are ſworn to it. Ruſh- 


it is a covenant againſt the king for 


worth. Whitelock. 


t White lock ſays, many members thereupon withdrew themſelves and new elections were made in their rooms: 


pounds loſt to the kingdom, above the king's 


declaring the law where it is doubtful, and 


to defire the concurrence of the lords to move 1640. 
the king, that he would be pleaſed to appoint . 
a faſt, which met with no oppoſition, either 

from the lords or the king. Then they ap- Commit- 
pointed a committee to examine what number dec to 
of Papiſts were in and about London, and how d dne 


they were armed. As the king, by a meſſage, 2 


had acquainted them with his deſign to pub- recuſant. 


liſh a proclamation againſt recuſants, this com- 
mittee was empowered to examine the ſame 
after the publication, and ſee how it was 
executed. | 

Two days after, on the gth of November, A motion 
the houſe going upon the grievances, the lord do make a 
Digby, ſon of the earl of Briſtol, made on that £2 


 ſubjett a ſpeech, which he concluded with this 13 


motion, © That a ſelect committee may be the king- 
appointed to draw out of all that has been dom. 
« complained of, ſuch a remonſtrance as may —_— 
« be a faithful and lively repreſentation to his 
« majeſty of the deplorable eſtate of the king- 

« dom *.“ Very probably, this motion had 

been reſolved among the leaders, becauſe 

they were apprehenſive of the king's oppoſing 

the redreſs of grievances, and becauſe in that 

caſe it was requiſite to ſhew the people the 
neceſſity of this redreſs, by intorming them 
wherein conſiſted the grievances of the nation. 

The lord Digby's motion being approved, the Commit- 
houſe appointed a committee of 24 to prepare cee ap. 
the remonſtrance. But becauſe the king ſhew- Bointed to 


draw it up- 
ed greater condeſcenſion than was expected, Rafe, 


this remonſtrance was not drawn till above a It is defer- 


year after, and upon another occaſion. red. 
Sir John Culpeper, one of the members who votes a- 


had ſpoken upon the grievances, having chief- gainſt mo- 


ly inſiſted on monopolies, it was voted, that 29polies. 

all ſuch members as directly or indirectly had ae} 

any ſhare in, or benefit from any project or petitions 

monopoly, ſhould be diſabled to fir in the from Pryn, 

houſe, and that Mr. Speaker ſhould iflue out Baſtwick, 

writs to chuſe others in their room. There —_ 

were afterwards four expelled the houſe upon CIarend. 

that account f. 25 
During the four or five firſt days, the houſe 

of commons was almoſt wholly employed in 

receiving petitions and complaints, as well 

from private perſons, as from burroughs and 

ſhires. Amongſt the private petitions, the 

moſt remarkable were thoſe of Baſtwick, Bur- 

ton, Pryn, Lilburn, Leighton, Jennings, Smart. 

Theſe men complained of the exorbitant pains 

and penalties inflicted on them by the ſtar- 

chamber and high-commiſſion. As I intend 

not to dwell upon the affairs of private per- 

ſons, I ſhall only ſay, that within the ſpace 

of about a year, the commons found time to Grievance® 

examine all theſe ſentences one after another, of private 

and to puniſh the members of the ſtar-cham- —_— 15 

ber, who had given their votes, by condemn- 

ing them to pay all the coſts and 1 to 

the parties. The reparations to wick, 

Pryn, and Burton, were fixed to above 4000 


pounds 
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pounds each . All the other complaints of 


private perſons, whether againſt the courts of 


juſtice, or the ſtar-chamber and high-commiſ- 
ſion, or certain biſhops and deans, who la- 
boured more than the reſt, to introduce inno- 
vations in religion, were heard. The com- 
mons took a pleaſure to mortify in their turn, 
thoſe who had ſtretched the prerogative royal, 
in perſecuting the Puritans, or rather ſuch as 
did not bear the yoke patiently, who were 
confounded, under that name, with the Preſ- 
byterians. | | 

If the commons endeavoured to do juſtice 


lick grie- to private perſons, who had ſuffered any in- 


Vances re- 


dreſſed al- 


ſo. 


Principal 


authors of the publick miſchiefs, the archbiſhop of Can- 


jury during the firlt 15 years of this reign, it 
may well be imagined, they neglected not to 
redreſs the grievances of the whole nation. 
This was their principal buſineſs during the 
firſt year of their ſeſſion. Tho' the parliament 
was compoſed of ſeveral parties, who had not 
all the ſame views, they were, however, uni- 
ted with reſpect to the redreſs of grievances. 
Even thoſe members who were moſt devoted 
to the king, durſt not oppoſe the general ſen- 
timent, ſome becauſe they thought the thing 
Juſt, others, not to loſe their labour, and for 


fear of rendering themſelves too ſuſpected. 


Among thoſe who had moſt contributed to 


the gfie- terbury was conſidered as one of the chief 


and moſt worthy of puniſhment, as being au- 
thor of the innovations in the church, promo- 
ter of the war with Scotland, perſecutor of the 
Presbyterians, and head of the Arminians. 


Strafford, The ear] of Strafford was likewiſe of this num- 


Finch. 


bank. 


Clarendon. 


The judg- 


es. 


Winde- 


ber, becauſe he had ſo entirely devoted him- 


{elf to the king, that in his two great offices 


of preſident of the court of York, and lord- 
lieutenant of Ireland, he had no other view 
than to ſtretch the prerogative royal, and in- 
creaſe the king's revenues. His prond and 
haughty carriage had no leſs offended the pub- 
lick than his actions, whereby he {trove to 
eſtabliſh an arbitrary power. He was accuſed 
of adviſing the king to tranſport his Iriſh ar- 
my, into England, to ſubdue the oppoſers of 
his will. Tho' he was highly in the King's 
favour, he had nevertheleſs made himſelf ma- 
ny enemies at court, and in the kingdom, 
who earneſtly ſought occaſions to ruin him. 
The lord-keeper Finch, was looked upon alſo 
as a pernicious counſellor, wholly devoted to 
the king, and ready for any attempt, to eſta- 
bliſh a deſpotick government. It was not 
doubted, but he was the man that had cor- 
rupted the judges in the buſineſs of ſhip-mo- 


ney. Sir Francis Windebank, ſecretary of 


ſtate, was reckoned the patron of the Catho- 
licks, and it was by his means that the con- 

emned prieſts and Jeſuits eſcaped one way or 
other the ſentence paſſed upon them. In a 
word, the judges of the realm had rendered 
themſelves extremely odious to the people, as 
well by the judgment they had given in Mr. 
Hampden's affair, as by numberleſs other 


acts of injuſtice to private perſons. Theſe 
were the principal authors 55 the grievances, 
whom the commons intended to bring to ex- 
emplary puniſhment. 

The earl of Strafford was the firſt on whom The earl 
the ſtorm fell. The 11th of November, eight of Straf- 


days after the opening of the parliament, Mr. gar * 


Pym, having deſired, and obtained his deſite high-trea- 


of the commons, that the doors of the houſe ſon. 
might be locked, and the outward room clear- Ruſh- 
ed of ſtrangers, informed them, that there 1 
were ſeveral complaints againſt the earl of Clarendon: 
Strafford, which afforded good ground to ac- 

cuſe him of high-treaſon. Von this inlorma- 

tion, the houſe immediately appointed a com 
mittee of ſeven, who withdrawing into ano- 

ther room, and conferring together, reported, 
preſently after, that it was their opinion, 

there was juſt cauſe to impeach the earl of 
Strafford. Then Mr. Pym was ordered to go 

to the houſe of lords, and accuſe: the earl ot 
high-treaſon, in the name of all the commons. 

He had orders likewiſe to tell the lords, that 

in due time the commons would produce the 

articles of accuſation, and in the interim, de- 

fired the accuſed might be put into ſafe cu- 

ſtody. The earl of Strafford was that very 

day come from the army, and had taken his 

place in the houſe of lords. Before his de- 
parture from the army, he had received no- 

tice that there was a deſign to attack him; 

but whether thro” pride, or a belief that ha- 

ving done nothing withour the king's warrant, 

he was ſecure, he flighted the advice, and 

would be preſent in the parliament. Indeed, 

ſome months before, the king's protection was 

more than ſufficient to ſcreen him from all 
danger; but the face of affairs was altered, He is ſent 
and it 1s ſtrange a perſon of ſo great a genius, tothe Tow? 
and ſo good ſenſe, could imagine the king 2. 
was able to protect him in ſuch a juncture. reh 
However this be, upon the commons impeach- Clarendon: 
ment, the lords committed him to the cuſto- ; 
dy of the black-rod, and ſome days after ſent 

him to the tower. As this affair was pro- 

longed till May the next year, I ſhall not ſpeak 

of it, till I come to the time of this famous 


tryal, and ſhall continue to relate, without in- 


terruption, what concerns the redreſs of grie- 
vances, and the puniſhment or accuſation of 

their authors, | 

Secretary Windebank was attacked next. yy;. 4.- 
Several petitions were preſented againſt him bank. 
to the houſe, whereof he was member, com- is cited. 
plaining, that as ſecretary of ſtare, he had iſ- Rosh. 
ſued out warrants under his own hand, for 28 
the diſcharge of proſecutions againſt prieſts, 
and for their releaſe out of priſon. All theſe 
petitions tended to ſhew, that he loſt no op- 
portunity to countenance the Papiſts, and glo- 
ried in being reckoned their patron. I do 
not know whether he profeſſed the Roman 
Catholick religion. Be this as it will, he was 
ſummoned ſeveral times to come to the houſe, 
and anſwer what was laid to his charge; bur 


»Nalſon pretends, that the ſentence in the ftar-chamber againſt Baſtwick was not only juſt, but that he deſerved 
even death, if he had not had to do with the moſt merciful of kings, Rapin. 9 7 5 
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he believed it more proper to avoid the im- 
pending ſtorm, and withdraw into France. 


He fliesn- When he was out of danger, he ſent the carl 


ot Pembroke, lord-chamberlain, a letter, la- 
menting his misfortune, and intimating, that 
if he was guilty, it was only for having ſer- 
ved the king taithfully, and obeying his or- 
ders. | 

The convocation, their canons, oath, and 
the tax they had laid upon the clergy to aid 
the king in his war with Scotland, were next 
taken into conſideration by the houſe. This 


affair was debated with great warmth. Seve- 


ral members made, on this occaſion, ſpeeches, 
tending to ſhew, the king conld not, by his 
authority, turn the convocation into a ſynod. 
They alledged for reaſon, that the clergy, 
who compoſed it, could act but as members 
of the convocation, becauſe to act as members 
of a ſynod, they ought to have been elected 
by the people, and it did not belong to the 
king to make this election as he pleaſed. That 
the convocation or ſynod had not power to 
make canons for the whole nation, without 
the couſent of the people themſelves, nor con- 
ſequently without the intervention of the par- 
liament. That moſt of the canons were un- 
juſt in themſelves, and tended to encreaſe the 


clergy's power, to the prejudice of the king's 


authority, and the people's liberties. That 
by theſe canons, the convocarion aſſumed a 
power above the parliament. That the oath 
they had impoſed was ſtrange, doubtful, contra- 
ry to the privileges of the parliament, and the 
rights of the people, and obliged men to ſwear 
as neceſſary, things that were alterable, with- 


out any danger to religion. For inſtance, 


divine or apoſtolical inſtitution, and yet peo- 


ſuppoſing it true, that biſhops are Jure divi- 
no, which the church of England never ac- 
knowledged *, ir could not be affirmed, that 
archbiſhops, deans and archdeacons, are of 


ple were amade to ſwear, never to conſent to 
the altering of the government of the church 
by archbiſhops, biſhops, deans, archdeacons, 
&c. That by this oath, the repreſentatives 


Votes con- of the nation would be fo tied up, that tho 


cerning 
the convo- 


Nalſon. 
Diurn. 
Occur. 


the parliament ſhould have power to alter the 
government of the church, they could not 
even debate upon that ſubject, by reaſon of 
their oath. Upon theſe and many other rea- 
ſons, which I omit, to avoid tediouſneſs, the 
commons voted unanimouſly, 1. That the 


clergy of England convened in a convocati- 
on or ſynod, or otherwiſe, have no power to 
make any conſtitutions, canons, or acts what- 
ſoever, in matters of doctrine or diſcipline, or 
otherwiſe, to bind the clergy or laity of the 
land, without common conſent in parliament. 
2. Thar the canons treated upon by the late 
convocation, do contain matters contrary to 
the king's prerogative, to the fundamental 
laws and ſtatutes of the realm, to the rights of 
parliament, to the property and liberty of the 
ſubject, tending to ſedition, and oi danger- 
ous conſequence f. 


Immediately after theſe reſolutions, the Ruſhw. 
houſe appointed a committee of 36, to exa- Nalſon. 


mine, who were the chict promoters of theſe 
canons, and how they had been executed; to 
conſider how far, in particular, the archbiſhop 
of Canterbury had been concerned, in the 
great deſign of ſubverting the laws of the 
land and religion; and to draw up a charge 
againit him and ſuch others, as ſhould ap- 
pear guilry of the ſame crime. The Scotiſh 
commiſſioners who were ſent to London to 
continue the treaty begun ar Rippon, were, 
as I faid, in good underitanding with the lead- 


ing members of the commons, and in all ap- 


pearance, had been informed oi the deſign to 
proſecute the archbiſhop; and, therefore, to 
make the blow fall the heavier on this prelate, 
by joining their complaints with thoſe of the 
commons, they preſented next day to the 
lords, a charge againſt him, to this effect: 


c 


A 


Scotch prelates having ſent to him a book 
© of canons, written upon the one {ide only, 
© with the other ſide blank, he made ſeveral 
© 1nterlinings, and filled up the blank pages 
with ſeveral directions; which changes and 
ſupplements were taken from the Romiſh 
© rituals, that varied from the book of Eng- 
land: That they were contrary to the king's 
© intentions, who in his large declarations 
© had profeſſed, that all the variations in 
© the Scotiſh ſervice from that of England, 
« thould be only in ſuch things as the Scotiſh 
© humours would better comply with. But 
© that the archbiſhop had no regard to this, 
On the contrary, the Scotiſh prelates hav- 


* The words of Mr. Nathaniel Fienes's ſpeech are, © Whether biſhops be Jure divino, we know 1is a diſpute 
ce among the Papiſts, and never did any Proteſtant hold it but of late years. But that archbiſhops, deans, arch- 


cc deacons, &c. ſhould be Jure divino, I do not know that ever any Chriſtian held it before, and yet he that takes 


« this oath muſt ſwear it. Ruſhworth. --- Sir Edward Deering began his ſpeech about the canons, to this effect: 


«© The pope (ſay they) has a triple crown, anſwerable thereto he pretends to a threefold law : The firſt is, Jus 
< divinum, and this he would have you think to be the coroner next his head, that which ſecures his power. The 
ce ſecond is, Jus humanum, Conſtantine's donation, the gift of indulgent princes, temporal-power ; this is his middle 
cc crown: Gut of theſe two the pope frames his third crown himſelf, and ſets it upon the top; that is, Jus canonicum, 
ce the canon law, of more uſe to his popeſhip than both the other. Juſt ſo our prelates, from the pretended divinity 
cc of their epiſcopacy, and from the temporal power granted by our princes, would now obtrude a new canon Jaw up- 
« on us”. He concludes with ſaying, No canons can bind the laity, where we have no voice, of our own, nor 
te choice of the clergy perſons who do found them, nor aſſent in the ſuſception of them after they are framed. Quod 


omnes tangit, ab omnibus tractari debet ”. Ruſhworth.---Mr. Bagſhaw in his ſpeech, affirmed, that the clergy | 


who had held the late ſynod, were fallen into a Præmunire upon that account. Diurn. Occur, ES 

+ It was voted likewiſe, Nemine contradicente, that the ſeveral grants of the benevolence or contribution granted 
to his moſt excellent majeſty by the clergy in their late convocation, are contrary to the laws, and ought to bind the 
clergy. Ruſhworth. Some pretend theſe votes were very unjuſt; if fo, it is ſtrange no one member ſhould oppoſe 


them. The lord Clarendon freely owns, that the canons were unwarrantable, even in à more favourable ſeaſon. 


Vor. II. 6 L ing 


That he was the cauſc of all the troubles Ihe FFD 
in Scotland, and the author and urger of ticics of 
introducing into Scotland the book of canons, accuſation 
and the liturgy, as appeared by 14 letters 2gaimlt 


which they offered to produce: That the ee 


Nalſon. 
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534 The HISTORY 
4 ing petitioned the ſuppreſſion of ſome of the 
Engliſh ceremonies, as the croſs in baptiſm, 
the ring in marriage, and ſome other things, 
he was ſo far from conſenting, that he had 
added ſeveral others: That in the order of 
adminiſtration of the communion in the book 
of England, he had made ſeveral alterations, 
which plainly ſhewed his deſign of introdu- 
cing Popery into Scotland: That he had 
kindled war between the king and the Scots; 
and been one of the chief cauſes of break- 
ing the laſt pacitication, and renewing the 
war: That he had inſerted into the divine 
ſervice a prayer againſt their nation, by name 
© of © traiterous ſubjects, having caſt off all 
« Obedience to their anointed ſovereign, and 
« coming in a rebellious manner to, invade 
« England: That ſhame might cover their fa- 

© ces as enemies to God and the king.” 
L have very much abridged theſe articles, 
which are vety particular; but what is here 

ſaid, ſuffices to ſhew their deſign. 

Grimſton's On the morrow, Sir Harbottle Grimſton 
ſpecch a- made in the houſe a + cm againſt the arch- 


ow biſhop, pretending to ſhew, that all thoſe who 
Ruſhw, Were concerned in the evils of rhe ſtate, as the 
earl of Strafford, the biſhops of Cheſter, Ox- 

ford, Ely, Bath and Wells, had been raiſed 

by his means, and that there was not a ſingle 


grievance but what flowed from him. Where 


| upon the commans impeached, by Mr. Den- 
Laud isac- Zil Hollis, the archbiſhop of high-trealon, and 


cuſed and the lords committed him to the cuſtody of the 


ſent to the oentleman-uſher Some time after he was 
tower. | 
Natſon {ent to the tower. 9 
Clarensg, Then the commons ſent a meſſage to the 
lords, to let them know, they had received 
informations of a very high nature againſt 
Matthew Wren, biſhop of Ely; and having 
heard that he intended to make his eſcape our 
of the kingdom, they deſired them to think 
of ſome way to prevent it. Whereupon, the 


lords ordered the biſhop to give 10,000 pounds 


bail for his forth-coming, to which he con- 
ſented. 


* tord Of thoſe whom the commons conſidered as 


tor, and and the judges. The firſt was declared a trai- 
leine tor by a vote of the houſe of commons, not- 
Raw. ithſtanding the eloquent ſpeech he was per- 
mitted to make at the bar of the houſe in his 
vindication. But before he was accuſed in 

form, he fled into Holland. However, he 

Liteon was impeached afterwards, tho' abſent. Fre- 


made lord: {ently after his flight, the King made Sir Ed- 
keeper. ward Littleton lord-keeper. 
Threejud- In fine, the commons ſent word to the 


555 are ob- lords, that they had received informations 


3 againſt three judges, Sir John Brampſton, lord- 

Ruth, chiet-juſtice of the King's. bench; Sir Hum- 

Nalſon. phry Davenport, lord-chief-baron ; and juſtice 

m_ Crawley; and defired the houſe, that they 
CCUT. 


might put in good. ſecurity for their appear- 
ance. Whercupon, the lords obliged theſe 
three judges, each, to give 10,000 pounds 
bail. The other judges were alſo accuſed at- 
terwards. a 


Thus they who were conſidered by the 


0 * ECC 0 


the chief authors of the publick grievances, 
ted a trai- there remained only the lord-keeper Finch, 


of ENGLAND. N 


commons as the principal authors of the pub- 1640. 
lick grievances, were diſabled not only to con... 
tinue to adviſe the king, but alſo to eſcape 
Fan except the lord Finch and Sir 

rancis Windebank, who ſaved their perſons, 
by leaving their eſtates in England. I ſhall 
not ſtay to ſpeak of many others of an inferior 
rank, who were variouſly puniſhed, whether 
for exerciſing monopolies, or inventing means 
to raiſe the king money, whether for intro- 
ducing or countenancing innovations in religi- 
on, or laſtly, for prevaricating in the exerciſe 3 
of their offices. | _ 

Whilſt the commons were employed in ſe- Method of | | 
curing thoſe, they intended to puniſh, they the com- 
alſo prepared whatever was neceſſary to free geg 
the nation from all their grievances. The fame 8 [ 
method was uſed to this end, as had been em- : "Y 
ployed againſt the perſons; that is, petitions 1 
from all quarters were preſented to the houſe 
upon grievances. Theſe petitions being read, 
ſeveral ſpeeches were made in the houſe, to 
ſhew how prejudicial theſe grievances were to 
the publick; and the principles which gave 
them birth, were particularly inſiſted on, as 
being directly contrary to the conſtitution, and 
tending to the ſubverſion of the government. 
Whereupon, it was voted that ſuch a thing 
was illegal, and ordered that a bill ſhould be 
prepared to aboliſh it. This was the ſub- 
ject of divers acts, which were preſented to 
the king for the royal aſſent from the 3d of 
November, 1640, to the 1oth of Auguit 
1641. The principal were theſe. 

An act for a triennial parliament ; that is to Acts paſſed 
ordain that a parliament ſhould be held, at leaſt, . 
every three years, tho* the king ſhould ne- fo. 2 
glect to call it; in order to prevent the incon- of griev- 
veniencies ariſing from a too long intermiſſion ances. 
of parliaments. Statute- 
An act to aboliſh the ſtar- chamber and 2 : 

3 , | arend. 
high-commiſſion. 5 Coke. 

An act to reduce the foreſts to the ſame 
ſtate as under Edward I. h | 

An act. to repeal the ſtatutes made in the 
reign of Edward II, concerning knighthoad: 

An act to permit any ſubject to make ſalt- 
e and gun- powder throughout the king- 

om. 
An act to aboliſh ſhip- money. : 

The neceſſity of theſe acts was ſo maniteſt, 
that the king muſt have either conſented to 
them, or plainly declared he would govern 

with an abſolute power. But he was not ſo 
unwiſe as to oppoſe them in his preſent cir- 
cumſtances. An illuſtrious hiſtorian makes 
no ſcruple to ſay, that * theſe acts will be Clarend. 
« acknowledged by an incorrupted poſterity, 
« to be everlaſting monuments of the king's 
« fatherly affection to his people; and ſuch an 
ce obligation of repoſe and truſt from his ma- 
« jeſty in the hearts of his ſubje&s, that no 
<« expreſſions of duty and confidence from 
« them could have been more than a ſuffici- 
© ent return on their parts.” The king him- 
ſelf afterwards would frequently have had 
theſe conceſſions to be conſidered: as acts of 
pure grace, for which the publick ought to 
have been thankful : Bur unhappily for him, 
neither 
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1640. neither parliament nor people believed them 


Proceed- 
ings of the 
commons 


by votes. 


to be the effect of his juſtice or affection to 
them, but rather of the neceſſity he was un- 
der, of giving his aſſent. 

Befides theſe acts, the commons paſſed ma- 
ny general votes upon ſeveral other articles. 
Indeed, theſe votes are not conſidered as 
laws, neither do the judges proceed by them 
in their determinations. Nevertheleſs, ſuch 
is their effect, that few perſons are ſo hardy 
as to act directly contrary to theſe decifions 
of the commons, ſince it is in ſome meaſure 
to oppoſe the ſentiment of the people whom 
they repreſent. Beſides, an action directly 
contrary to a vote of the houſe, is liable to be 
queſtioned, when leaſt expected, and draws 
upon the actor the indignation of the houſe, 


who have but too many opportunities to maxe 


him feel the effects of theit reſentment. 

The deſign of the commons was not only to 
ſtop the evil by means of theſe votes, but alſo 
to rerrify afl thofe who had been concerned in 
the grievances, in order to take from the 
king all hopes of ſupport in his people. For 
after the honſe had voted, for inſtance, that 
ſuch a monopoly was illegal, it any perſon 


_ concerned in that monopoly, behaved in a 


The com- 
mons ren- 
der them- 
ſelves for- 
midable. 


The king at the very beginning of the parliament, that 


manner diſagreeable to the commons, or ap- 
peared too much attached to the king, an ac- 
euſation agatnit him was the certain conſe- 
quence of ſacly a behaviour. By that means, 
the king's moſt devoted friends choſe rather 
to relinquiſh: his intereſt than be liable to a 
charge, from which, they plainly ſaw, it was 
not in the king's power to ſecure them. This 
had very clearly appeared by the great exam- 
ples of the earl of Strafford, archbifnop Laud, 


lord-Reeper Finch, and ſecretary Windebank, 


after whom no private perſon could hope for 
any protection from the king. Thus the 
commons rendered themſelves ſo formidable 


is forced to the king was ſuddenly deſerted by all, with- 


conſent to 
every 


ching. 


in the natural ſtate of a king of England, ac- 


our” having other refuge than to conſent to 
whatever was propoſed by the parliament. He 


hoped, however, that when all the grievances 


were redreſſed; he ſhould: be, if not in the 
ſame ſtare he had been for 15 years, at leaſt, 


cording to the laws and the conſtitution of the 
government, But it will hereafter appear, 
how much he was miſtaken in his conjecture. 
His former adminiſtration had made too deep 
impreſſions in the minds of his ſubjects, for 


the majority ever to believe, he would for the 


Another 
method to 
declare 
people de- 
Inquents, 
Ruthw. 
Clarend. 
Coke. 


future be contented with the power allowed 


him by the law. This diſtruſt was the im- 
mediate cauſe” of the war between the king 
and the parliament. But it is not yet time to 
defrend rotheſe particulars. 

The commons/uſed alſo another expedient 
to make themſelves feared: As there were 
many people, who, in conformity to the in- 
tent ions of tlie court, had been concerned in 
the monopolies, or countenanced the innova- 
tions, or been ſubſervient to introduce and 
ſupport the occaſion of any grievance, the 
commons, upon the petitions. preſented to 
them againſt theſe men, ſent for them to Lon- 
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clared them delinquents; as much as to ſay, 
that according to the opinion of the houſe, 
they were guilty of faults and offences for 
which they deſerved to be proſecuted and pu- 
niſhed according to law. This word delin- 
quent, was very much in uſe during this par- 
liament. Thus, a great number of thoſe who 
had been moſt noted for their adherence 
to the maxims of the court, or the principles 
of the archbiſhop, were voted delinquents, 
and thereby kept in awe by the commons, who 
according as they behaved well or ill to them, 
could profecute or leave them unmoleſted. 
But the number of thoſe who were declared 
delinquents was nothing in compariſon of ſuch 
that had reaſon to fear the like declaration, 
upon the leaſt petition againſt them. From 
hence there followed an unanimous approba- 
tion of whatever was done by the houſe; ſome 
conſenting becauſe they thought the things 
juſt, and others out of fear of chaſtiſement. 
This is what rendered the redreſs of grievan- 
ces very eaſy to the commons, and would have 
made it impracticable for the king to oppoſe 
it, tho' he ſhould have had ſuch a thought. 


335 
don, and examining them by a commitee, de- 1640 
2 


The king reaped, at leaſt, this advantage 


from his conſent to the redreſs of grievances, 
that he gave occaſion to many to believe he 
ſincerely concurred in that work. But his 


enemies drew from thence a very different 


conſequence. They ſaid, as the parliament's 
meaſures were ſo well laid, that it would have 
been in vain for the king to oppoſe them, he 


was not to be thanked for a conſent, to which 


neceſſity forced him, ſince, whilſt it was in 
his power to hinder the redreſs of grievances, 
he had always refuſed to hearken to the in- 
ſtant defires of his parliaments. 


I am now to warn my readers, that we are Vyarnin 
come to a time wherein they muſt be very concerning 
much upon the guard with reſpect to the the partia- 

lity of hiſ⸗ 


partiality of the hiſtorians, each of whom 
does his utmoſt to prejudice his readers in 
favour either of the king, or the parliament. 
This partiality conſiſts not ſo much in diſgui- 
ſing the facts, (wherein both parties arè a- 


greed) as in the principles they eſtabliſh. 


Thoſe for the king, exalt, as high as poſſible, 
the prerogative royal; nay, ſome ſtretch it 
even to a ſort of deſpotick power, as we have 
ſeen inſtances in the writings and ſe mons of 
Sibthorp, Montague, Manwaring, mentioned 
in the firſt part of this reign. According to 
this principle, they think and maintain, that 
the parliament's view was not to reſtore 
the government to its natural ſtate, as was 
pretended, but rather to overturn the conſti- 
tution both of church and ſtate; that, there- 
fore, the objects were ſo much magnified, by 


torians. 


aggravating ſome acts of authority done by the 


king, as tending to ſubvert the government, 
tho they might have been -aſtified by the pre- 
rogative-royal, if any but the commons had 
been judges. But tho' they maniteſtly decla- 
red themſelves parties againſt the king, they, 
however, made themſelves judges, voting ſuch 
and ſuch actions of the king, to be contrary to 
the laws. Nothing ſnhews more plainly, ac- 

| cording 
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cording to theſe men, the parliament's ſecret 


Www delign to overthrow the government, nor a 


ſtronger proof of it can be deſired than the 
experience of what afterwards happened, when 
the government of the ſtate and church were 
actually changed. 

The favourers of the parliament ſay, that 
without examining the extent ot the preroga- 
tive-royal, it may, at leaſt, be aftirmed, that 
it cannot be contrary to the laws; that it the 
king has his prerogatives, the parliament have 
their privileges, and the people their liberties, 
which the prerogative cannot invade without 
deitroyinz che conſtitution of the goverament, 

which conſiſts in a happy mixture ot :he rights 
of king and people. 
ament, the king had maniteſtly ſt etched his 
prerogative to the prejudice of the nations 
rights, which the molt actac hed to his intereſts 
did not dare to deny. That this being the 
caſe, nothing was more juſt, nothing more ne- 
ceſſary, than to reſtore the government to its 
natural ſtate. That it is, therefore, prepoſter- 
ous to have recourſe to a ſecret deſign of ſub- 


verting the church and ſtate, ſince the neceſſi- 


ty of redreſſing the grievances is undeniably 
evident; that ſuppoſing it true, that the com- 
mons uſed ſundry artifices to render themſelves 
formidable, and more eaſily accomplith their 
deſign, viz. the redreſs of grievances, theſe 
artifices were not blameable, conſidering how 


impracticable the former parliaments had 


found it to execute the ſame deſign. 
I am perſuaded, that moſt of the readers 


Proceed- for whom I write this Hiſtory, ſuch, I mean, 
Lk aas are not Engliſhmen, would not require of 
upon ſhip- me a particular account of all that paſſed in 
money. the houſe of commons, concerning the redreſs 
of grievances. It would be too tedious a work, 
which after all, would inform them of nothing 
more material than what has hitherto been 
ſaid. Nevertheleſs, for the ſatisfaction of 
| thoſe who are unacquainted with the manner 
of parliamentary proceedings, I hall give here 
a brief relation of what was done with regard 
to ſhip-money, the grievance molt complained 
of, and by that will be ſeen the method taken 
wich reſpect to the reſt. 
Ruſuw: During the firſt whole month of this ſeſſion, 
Diurn. ſcarce a day paſſed, but the houſe received 
Occur. 


petitions from divers counties, concerning 
grievances, amongſt which, that of ſhip-mo- 
ney was never forgotten. At laſt, on the 7h 
of December, the day appointed to debate 
upon that aflair, the lord Falkland *, after- 
wards ſecretary of ſtate, made the following 
ſpeech to the houſe. 


Mr. Speaker, 


Lord Falk- © I Rejoice very much to ſee this day; and 
0 


land's 


ſpcech. 
Ruſhw. 


Nalſon: 


the want hath not lain in my affection 
© but my lungs, if to all that hath been paſt, 
I have not been as loud with my voice as 


any man in the houſe ; yet truly my opini- 


on is, we have yet done nothing, if we do 
© 10 more; I ſhall add what I humbly conceive 


* There are lords who are not pecrs, as all the ſons of a duke and marqueſs, and the eldeſt ſon of an earl, who 
may be choſen members of parliament, as may alſo Iriſh and Scotch peers. The viſcount Falkland was a Scotch peer, 


and member for Newport in the ille of Wight, Rapin, 


That, before this parlt- 


* ought to be added, as ſoon as I have ſaid 1640. 
© ſomething with reference to him that ſays .. 
© ih; 
© I will firſt deſire the forgiveneſs of the 
houſe, if ought I fay ſeem to intrench upon 
another's profeſſion, and enter upon the 
work of another robe. Since I have been 
intruſted by the report of a learned com- 
mittee, and confirmed by the uncontradicted 
rule of the houſe; ſince I ſhall nothing of 
this kind, but in order to ſomething fur- 
ther, and, (which moves me moſt to ven- 
ture my opinion, and to expect your par- 
don) ſince I am confident, that Hiſtory a- 
lone is ſufficient to ſhew this judgment con- 
trary to our laws, and logick alone ſufficient 
to prove it deſtructive to our property, 
which every free and noble peiſon values 
more than his profeſſion. I will not profeſs I 
know myſelf, but all thoſe who know me, 
know that my natural diſpoſition is to de- 
cline from ſeverity, much more from cruel- 
ty. That I have no particular provocation 
trom their perſons, and have particular obli- 
gat ions to their calling, againſt whom I am 
to ſpeak; and tho'I have not ſo much know- 
ledge in law, yet far more than I have uſe 
. for; ſo J hope, it will be believed, that only 
publick intereſt hath extorted this from me, 
and that which I would not ſay, if I con- 
ceived it not ſo true, and ſo neceſſary, that 
no undigeſted meat can lie heavier upon the 
ſtomach, than this unſaid would have lain 
upon my conſcience. Mr. Speaker, the 
conſtiution of this commonwealth hath eſta- 
bliſhed, or rather endeavoured to eſtabliſh 
to us the ſecurity of our goods, and the ſe- 
curity of thoſe laws which would ſecure us 
and our goods, by appointing for us judges 
ſo ſettled, ſo ſworn, that there can be no 
oppreſſion, but they of neceſſity muſt be ac- 
ceſſary; ſince if they neither deny, nor de- 
lay us juſtice, which neither for the great 
nor little ſeal they ought to do, the greateſt 
perſons in this kingdom cannot continue the 
leaſt violence upon the meaneſt; but this ſe- 
curity, Mr. Speaker, hath been almoſt our 
ruin, for it hath been turned, or rather tur- 
ned itſelf into a battery againſt us: And 
thoſe perſons who ſhould have been as dogs 
to deſend the ſheep, have been as wolves to 
worry them. Theſe judges, Mr. Speaker, 
to iuſtance not them only, but their greateſt 
crime, have delivered an opinion and judg- 
ment in an extrajudicial manner, that is 
ſuch as came not within their cognizance, 
they being judges, and neither philoſophers 
nor politicians; in which, when that which 
they would have ſo abſolute and evident 
takes place, the law of the land ceaſes, and 
that of general reaſon and equity, by which 
particular laws at firſt were framed, returns 
to his throne and government, were ſalus 
populi becomes not only ſupreme, but ſola 
© lex, at which, and to which end, whatſoe- 
ver ſhould diſpenſe with the king to make 
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uſe of any money, diſpenſes with us, to make 
uſe of his, and one another's. In this judg- 
ment they contradicted both many and lear- 
ned acts, and declarations of parliament ; 
and thoſe in this very caſe, in this very 
reign, ſo that for them they needed to have 
conſulted with no other record, but with 
their memories. 

© 2, They have contradicted apparent eviden- 
ces, by ſuppoſing mighty and imminent dan- 
gers In the moſt ſerene, quiet, and halcion 
days, that could poſſibly be imagined, a 
few contemptible pyrates being our molt for- 


midable enemies, and there being neither 


prince nor ſtate, with whom we had not either 
alliance, or amity, or both. | 
© 3. They contradict the writ itſelf, by 
ſuppoſing that ſuppoſed danger to be ſo ſud- 
den, that it would not ſtay for a parlia- 
ment, which required but 4o days ſtay ; and 


the writ being in no ſuch haſte, but being 


content to ſtay 40 days ſeven times over. 
© Mr. Speaker, it ſeemed generally ſtrange, 


that they ſaw not the law, which all men elſe 


ſaw, but themſelves ; yet tho? this begot the 
more general wonder, three other particulars 
begot the more general indigaarion. The 
firſt of all the wif for this judgment was 
ſuch, that there needed not any from the ad- 
verſe party to help them to convert thoſe few, 


who before had not the leaſt ſuſpicion of the 


legality of that mott illegal writ, there being 
fewer that approved of the judgment, than 


there were that judged it legal, for I am 


confident they did not that themſelves. 


© Secondly, when they had allowed to the 


king the ſole power in neceſſity, the ole 
judgment of neceſſity, and by that enabled 
him to take both from us, what he would, 
when he would, and how he would, they yer 
continued to perſuade us, that they had left 
us our liberties and properties. | 
Ihe third and laſt is, and which I confeſs 


moved molt, that by the transformation of 


us from the ſtate of free ſubjects (a good 
phraſe, Mr. Speaker, under Dr. Heylin's fa- 
vour) unto that of villains, they diſable us 
by legal and voluntary ſupplies to expreſs 
our affections to his majeſty, and by that to 
cheriſh his to us, that is, by parliaments. 
Mr. Speaker, the cauſe of all the miſeries 
we have ſuffered, and the cauſe of all our 
jealouſies we have had, that we ſhould yet 
ſuffer, is, that a moſt excellent prince hath 
been molt infinitely abuſed by his judges, 
telling him, that by policy he might do what 
he pleaſed ; with the firſt of theſe we are 
now to deal, which may be a leading to the 
reſt. And ſince in providing of theſe laws, 
upon which theſe men have trampled, our 
anceſtors have ſhewn their utmoſt care and 
wiſdom for our undoubted ſecurity, words 
having done nothing, and yet they have 
done all that words can do, we muſt now be 
forced to think of aboliſhing of our grievan- 


ces, and of taking away this judgment, and 


theſe judges together, and of regulating 


their ſucceſſors by their exemplary punith- 
ment. 


Vor. II. 
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© I will not ſpeak much; I will only ſay we 1640. 
have accuſed a great perſon of high-rreaſon, . 


tor intending to ſubvert our fundamental 
laws, and to introduce arbirrary goveinment ; 


which we ſuppoſe he meant to do, we are 


ſure theſe have done it, there being no law 
more fundamental than that they have al- 
ready ſubvercted, and no government more 
abſolute, than that they have really in- 
troduced. | > 
©. Mr. Speaker, not only the ſevere puniſh- 
ment, but the ſudden removal of theſe men, 
will have a ſudden effect in one very conſi- 
derable conſideration, we only accuſe, and 
the houſe of lords condemn ; in which con- 
demnation they uſually receive advice (tho? 
not direction) from the judges; and I leave 
it to every man to imagine, how prejudicial 
to us, that is, to the commonwealth, and 
how partial to their fellow malefaCtors, the 
advice of ſuch judges is like to be. How un- 
doubtedly for their own ſakes, they will think 
it may conduce to their power, that every 
action be judged to be a leſs fault, and every 


perſon to be leſs faulty, than in juſtice they 


ought to do: Amongſt theſe, Mr. Speaker, 
there is one I muſt not loſe in the croud, 
whom I doubt nor but we ſhall find, when 


we examine the reſt of them, with what 


hopes they have been tempred, by what 
fears they have been aſſayed, and by what, 


537 


and by whole importunity they have been 


purſued, before they conſented ro what they 


did; 1 doubt not, I fay, but we ſhall find 
him to have been a moſt admirable ſollici- 


tor, but a moſt abominable judge; he it is, 


Who not only gave away with his breath, 


what our anceſtors had purchaſed for us by 
ſo large an expence of their time, their care, 
their treaſure, and their blood; and em- 


ployed his induſtry, as great as his injuſtice, 
to perſuade others to join with him in that 


deed of gift: But ſtrove to root up thoſe 


liberties which they had cur down, and to 
make our grievances immortal, and our ſla- 


very irreparable, leaſt any part of our poſte- 
rity might want occaſion to curſe him ; he 
declared that power to be ſo inherent to the 


crown, as that it was not in the power even 


of parliaments to divide them. 

* 1 have heard, Mr. Speaker, and I think 
here that common fame is ground enough 
for this houſe to accuſe upon ; and then un- 
doubtedly there is enough to be accuſed up- 


on in this houſe ; he hath reported this ſo 


generally, that I expect not that you ſhall 
bid me name him whom you all know, nor 
do I look to tell you news, when I tell you 
it is my lord-keeper ; but this I think fir to 
put you in mind of, that this place admits 
him to his majeſty, and truſts him with his 
majeity's conſcience ; and how perniclous 
every moment muſt be, which gives him 
means to infuſe ſuch unjuſt opinions of this 
houſe, as are expreſt in a label, rather than a 
declaration, of which many believe him to 
be the principal ſecretary, and the other 
puts the moſt vaſt and unlimited power of 
the chancery into his hands, the ſafeſt of 
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1640. which will be dangerous: For my part, 1 
think no man ſecure, that he ſhall think him- 


« ſelf worth any thing when he rieſs, whiltt 
© all our eſtates are in his breaſt, who hath 
© ſacrificed his country to his ambition, whilſt he 
© who hath proſtrated his own conſcience, 
© hath the keeping of the king's, and he who 
< hath undone us already by wholeſale, hath a 
power left in him by retale. 
Mr. Speaker, in the beginning of the par- 
liament he told us, and I am confident every 
man here believes it before he told it, and 
never the more for his telling, tho a ſorry 
witneſs is a good teſtimony againſt himſelt, 
that his majeſty never required any thing 
from any of his miniſters but juſtice and in- 
tegrity. Againſt which, it any of them have 
tranſgreſſed, upon their heads, and that de- 
ſervedly, it all ought to fall; it was full and 
truly ſaid, but he hath in this faying pro- 
nounced his own condemnation ; we ſhall be 
more partial to him than he is to himſelf, it 
we be flow to purſue ir. 


© It is therefore my juſt and humble motion, 


that we may chuſe a ſelect committee to 
draw up his and their charge, and to exa- 
mine their carriage in this particular, to make 
uſe of it in the charge, and if he ſhall be found 
guilty of tampering with judges againſt the 
publick ſecurity, who thought tampering with 
witneſſes in a private cauſe worthy of ſo great 
a fine *, if he ſhould be found to have gone 
before the reſt to this judgment; and to have 
gone beyond the reſt in this judgment, that 
in the puniſhment of it, the juſtice of this 
houſe may not deny him the due honour both 
to proceed and exceed the reſt.” | 

After this ſpeech, the affair of ſhip- money 
having been debated, it was reſolved upon the 
queſtion Nemine contradicente, 

1. That the charge impoſed upon the ſub- 


ney voted jects for the puny and furniſhing of ſhips, 


illegal. 
Ruſhw: 
Nalſon. 


and the aſſeſſments for raiſing of money for 
that purpoſe, commonly called ſhip-money, are 
againſt the laws of the realm, the ſubjects right 
.of property, and contrary to former reſolutions 
in parliament, and to the petition of right. 

2. That the extrajudicial opinions of the 
judges publiſhed in the ſtar- chamber, and en- 
rolled in the courts of Weſtminſter in theſe 
words, ------ in the whole, and in every part 
of them, are againſt the laws of the realm, 
the ſubjects right of property, and contrary to 
former reſolutions in parliament, and to the 
petition of right. | 

3. That the writ following ------- and the 
other writs commonly called the ſhip-writs, 
are againſt the laws of the realm, the right of 


property, and the liberty of the ſubjects, and 

contrary to former reſolutions in parliament, 

and to the petirion of right. | 
Committee 


to examine 1 committee of 16, at the head o 


After theſe reſolutions, the houſe appointed 


whom 
was the lord Falkland, to go forthwith to the 
ſeveral judges, to know in what manner, and 


by whom they were ſollicited or threatened to 


give their extrajudicial opinion concerning ſhip- 


money. It was ordered, that every one of the 
judges ſhould be examined at the ſame time 


1640. 
2 


by two of the committee, and be told what 


had been voted in the houſe concerning ſhip- 
money, and that the committee ſhould ask 
ſuch queſtions as they ſhould think material, 
to the execution of this order. | 


Next day, the houſe ordered that the com- Precaution 
mittee appointed to conſider of the property concerning 


of the ſubjects in their goods, ſhould take into 


conſideration ſome way of ſeeing the entering 


the king's . 
arbitrary 
acts. 


upon record, the king's ſeveral commiſſions for Ruſhw. 


loans and exciſe, and the reſolutions of former 
parliaments thereon, and the addition that was 
offered by the lords to the petition of right, 


with the reſolution of the houſe; and alſo the 


reſolutions of the queſtions propoſed in the 
houſe concerning ſhip-money, that they might 
remain fair to poſterity. It was alſo referred 
to the ſame committee to make a preparation 


of the vote paſſed about ſhip- money, to be ſent An order 
to the lords; to draw up a charge againſt to pope 


the lord Finch, and the reſt of the judges that a 
againſt the 


gave their opinion upon that tax; and like- 
wiſe to take into conſideration their extra- 
judicial opinions and the judgments in the 
caſe of ſhip-money ; to inquire of the ſeveral 
denials of Habeas Corpus, and prohibitions, 
their extrajudicial proceedings and opinions 
concerning eccleſiaſtical juriſdictions, and the 
court of admiralty; their denial of legal and 
ordinary proceedings in caſes of juſtice, and 


arge 


the binding of the whole kingdom by any one 


man's particular caſe. The ſame committee 
had power to ſend for parties, witneſſes, pa- 
pers, records, or any thing elſe that might 
conduce to this buſineſs, and vere to preſent 
the ſtate of the whole matter to the houſe. 


On the other hand, the 26th of February, The lords 


1640-41, the lords ordered to be brought to cancel the 
their houſe the record in the exchequer of the judgment 
judgment in Mr. Hampden's caſe, and alſo the in Mr. 


rolls in the ſtar- chamber and other courts, gene cage: 


wherein the extra judicial opinions of the judges Ruſhw. 


were entered, and cauſed them to be annulled 
in their preſence. They ordered moreover, 


that a copy of what they had done ſhould be 


delivered to the judges to be publiſhed at the 
aſſizes in every county within their circuits, 
and that an act of parliament ſhould be prepa- 
red concerning this matter. 7 


All this produced, at length, charges againſt 1. 


the lord-keeper, and each of the judges, with 


gainſt 


ſhip-mo- 


an act to aboliſh ſhip-money, to which the king ney has the 
gave the royal aſſent the 7th of Auguſt, 1641. Loyal af- 


Much the ſame method was taken with re- 


ent. 


Ruſhw. 


gard to the other grievances, and in the end, Nalſon. 


there was not one, publick or private, but 
what was redreſſed within the nine firſt months 
of this ſeſſion. | | 
I intend not to include in theſe grievances, 
thoſe concerning religion. Beſides that theſe 
were not generally acknowledged for grievan- 


ces, this matter requires a more particular ex- 


plication of what paſſed in the parliament. I 
ſhall therefore, ſhew in the firſt place, the diſ- 
poſition of the parliament, with reſpect of re- 


* 'This alludes to a fine of 19,090 pounds, which William, biſhop of Lincoln, was condemned to pay for tampering 


with a witneſs. . Ragin. . 
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1640. ligion, and then relate what paſſed concern- 
is this ſubject. 


The diſ- 


Sirice the beginning of the reign of James I, 


poſition of the biſhops had rendered themſelves much 


the two 
houſes 

with re- 
gard to 
religion, 


Pro- 
reſs of 
aud's 

credit. 


more powerful than before. 


6 The oppoſition 
of the Presbyterians, who never ceaſed to ex- 
claim againſt the hierarchy, tho they were not 


in condition to overthrow it, had greatly con- 
tributed to the increaſe of the epiſcopal power. 


Their impetuous zeal cauſed the king to think 
it proper to humble them, leaft, in the end, 
they ſhould occaſion ſome diſturbance in the 
church, and the biſhops were charged with 
the care of executing this reſolution. The en- 
deavours to reduce them to obedience, ſerved 
only ro inflame the evil. Inſtead of trying to 
convince them by arguments, they were treat- 
ed without moderation, and, if I may venture 
to fay it, without charity. It was reſolved at 


any rate to compel them to conform to the 
church of England, not only in things conſi- 


dered as neceſſary, but alſo in others regarded 
by moſt people as indifferent. Moreover, di- 
vers ceremonies were added to the divine ſer- 


vice, which many perſons well affected to the 


church thought too near allied to Popery. 
William Laud, archbiſhop of Canterbury was 
the principal author of theſe ceremonies, as 
well before, as after, he was archbiſhop. His 
chief view was to mortify the Puritans, bur 
in proceeding too briskly or rather too rigo- 


. rouſly, he gave them room to accuſe him that 
his defign was to favour Popery, on pretence 


of forcing the Puritans to conform to the wor- 


ſhip of the church of England. No man was 
ever more wedded to ceremontes, and the 
more he was reproached with it, the more he 


urged them as neceſſary. This chiefly gave 
ome 


. occaſion to the Puritans, and even to 


church of England-men to ſuſpect he had a 
deſign to introduce the Romiſh religion; this 
extreme attachment to ceremonies ſeeming to 
them as a means whereby he intended to com- 
paſs his ends. As for Arminianiſm, all agree 
that Laud was not only Arminian, but alſo 
head of that party in England, from the time 
he was received into favour by king James I, 


thro' the duke of Buckingham's means. As 


the knowledge of what paſſed in the reign of 
James I, may be of great ſervice to the under- 
ſtanding the affairs of religion, which I have 


- undertaken to explain, I ſhall briefly relate 


what I think moſt neceſſary, tho* mentioned 
before in king James's reign. 

When the diſputes concerning grace aroſe 
in Holland, James I, eſpouſed the oppoſite 
party to Arminius, and uſed even threats to 
oblige the ſtates of Holland to condemn Vor- 
ſtius his ſucceſſor. After that, he ſent biſhops 
and divines to the ſynod of Dort, to ſtrengthen 
the Contra-remonſtrants. In the interim, the 
Arminians, in England, were torced to lye 
dormant, becauſe the court was not their 
friend. Laud, then only a private doctor in 


the univerſity of Oxford, had yet no credit, 


tho' ſoon after the duke of Buckingham pro- 
cured him the biſhoprick of St. David's in 
Wales. At the ſame time king James was vi- 


goroully puſhing his deſign to ſtretch the pre- 


The Reign of CHARLES I. 


Armintans. For this reaſon the king and duke 
thought fit to careſs and ſupport the Armi- 
nians, in order to oppoſe them to the Puritans, 
the king's grand view being to weaken that 
party, which was always ready to obſtruct the 
execution of his deſigns. From that time the 
Arminian party became powerful. The heads 


539 
rogative-royal, to which he met with great 1640. 
oppoſition, chiefly from the Puritans, who con- 
cerning grace were directly contrary to the 


were Neil, biſhop of Wincheſter, and Laud, 


biſhop of St. David's, who found means to 
gain the king's confidence, and to have the 
diſpoſal of the church-preferments. They 
improved this advantage to ſtrengthen their 
party, by promoting to the benefices ſuch as 


were moſt averſe to the Calviniſts, for ſo theſe 


began now to be called who embraced Calvin's 
opinion concerning grace, whether Presbyte- 


rians or church of England-men. There were ne Cal. 
therefore three principal cauſes of the animo- viniſts and 
fity of the court and its friends, againſt the Presbyte- 
rians ha- 
ted by the 
uff 


Presbyterians. 

The firſt was, that they rejected the eccle- 
ſiaſtical hierarchy. 

The ſecond, that they were entirely againſt 


the king's deſign to ſtretch his prerogarive, 


knowing the more power he had, the more 
they ſhould be perſecuted. | 

The third, that they were all Calviniſts as 
to the notions of grace. Tho' the king had 


not, perhaps, altered his opinion concerning 


that point, he deſerted, however, the Calvi- 
niſts, becauſe they were in other reſpects, for 
the moſt part, Presbyterians and Puritans. 
From that time the court and their agents 
counted among the Puritans, thoſe who refuſed 


to conform to the church of England ; all the 


Calviniſts, Presbyterians or others; all who 
oppoſed the king's defigns with regard to the 
prerogative ; and they were all, under the 


name of Puritans, equally obnoxious to the 


hatred of the king and his miniſters. So, by 
this policy, many people who had no incli- 
nation for Presbyterianiſm, were made to be- 
come Puritans ; at leaſt, they were forced to 
join with the Puritan-party, to hinder the 
court, on pretence of deftroying Puritaniſm, 
from eſtabliſhing by degrees an arbitrary pow- 
er, which would have been faral to the whole 
nation ; for the king pretended, his will could 
be oppoſed but upon Puritanical principles. 


The reign of Charles I, was ſtill more vio- The preſ- 
lent in this reſpect, than that of James, as byterian- 
has been ſhewn in the firſt part. Laud being party is 
made biſhop of London, and afterwards, arch- Perſecu- 


biſhop of Canterbury, and one of the king's 
prime miniſters, uſed all his induſtry and cre- 
dit ro humble the Puritan- party, that is, not 
wy the Presbyterians, but alſo the Calvinitts, 
and ſuch who would not patiently bear the 
yoke of ſervitude. Matthew Wren, biſhop of 
Norwich, and afterwards of Ely, the bithop 
of Bath and Wells, Coſins, prebendary ot 
Durham, being all of the ſame principles, ſe- 
conded him in this deſign; and as if the dit- 
ference between the church of England and 
Presbytery, had not been ſufficiently marked, 
they added to the worſhip ſundry 3 
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1640. and repreſented as abſolutely neceſſary, things 
indifferent, which religion might well have 
_ diſpenſed with. Hence pretences were found 
to perſecute the Puritans, by reckoning among 
that party, all whom the court was pleaſed to 
| call by that name. | 
The perſe- The wiſeſt part of the nation had long 
cution of ſince perceived the king's and the court's po- 
the Furi- jcy, and their artifices to pave the way to 
y, and their artifices to p y 

looked up- Arbitrary power. But ir had not been poſſible 
on as an to avoid the effects of it, becauſe the king had 
artifice of diſſolved the parliaments, the moment they 
3 t were bent to examine the grievances. Thus 
deſpotick the regal power had gained ground by degrees, 
govern- no one being in a capacity to hinder its pro- 
ment, greſs. But as ſoon as the king's affairs had 
taken a new turn, by the enterance of the 
Scots into England, and the taking of New- 
caſtle, and when the king ſaw himſelf under 
an abſolute neceſſity of calling a parliament, 
moſt of the members reſolved not to loſe the 
opportunity of aboliſhing the perſecution, in- 
troduced under the ſpecious pretence of ſtop- 
ping the progreſs of Puritaniſm, but in reali- 
ty tor the advancement of arbitrary power. 
Above all, the houſe of commons conſidered 
the innovations, and the rigour wherewith 
people were made to obſerve them, as ſo ma- 
ny artifices of the court- party, for the more 
eaſy attainment of their end. It muſt not, 
therefore, be thought ſtrange, if moſt of the 
members being united with regard to the 
grievances, were ſo likewiſe for the aboliſh- 
ing of innovations, and puniſhing the authors, 
as having ſerved for inſtruments to the king 
in the execution of deſigns, wherein religion 
vas not ſolely concerned. This is what pro- 
duced the charges againſt the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, the biſhops of Ely, Bath and 
Wells, and againſt Cofins, beſides the brand 
of delinquents given by the commons to a 
great number . miniſters and others, who had 

countenanced the innovations. | 
Views of Moſt of the members, as I ſaid, were united 
the true 


Os ſubject the realm to the king's will and plea- 


ſure. But among this great number, there 
were real Presbyterians, who had more exten- 
five views, and thought, no doubt, of altering 
the government of the church, on pretence of 
the ill uſe, the biſhops had made of their pow- 
er. Theſe, tho' not very numerous 1n the 
parliament, were ſupported by a great party 
in the kingdom, and particularly by the Scots, 
whoſe affilkance was then abſolutely neceſſary. 
But they took care not to diſcover their inten- 
tentions. They were contented, at firit, to 
join with thoſe who only intended the redreſs 


of grievances, and to reſtore the government . 


to its natural ſtate. They hoped, as it hap- 
pened indeed, that the ſtrict examination of 
the grievances and innovations, would con- 
vince moſt of the members of the neceſſity to 
aboliſh the hierarchy, of which the court had 
made ſo great uſe in the execution of their 
deſigns. They propoſed to ſhew on all occa- 
ſions, that it was almoſt impoſſible to reſtore 
the civil government, whillt the king had in 


as to this point, becauſe there was not one but 
Presbyte - what conſidered it as a branch of the deſign to 


of ENGLAN D. 


the clergy of the church of England, a ſupport 1640. 
capable of raiſing inſuperable obſtacles to the Www, 


reformation of the governmenr. For this rea- 


ſon, on all occaſions, the leaders of the Preſ- 


'byterians were the moſt forward to ſpeak a- 


gainſt the grievances. They aggravated chief- 
ly thoſe that concerned the innovations in re- 
ligion, which they openly aſcribed to the de- 
ſign of introducing the Romiſh religion. All 
this was done with a view to caſt upon the 
hierarchy, and the biſhops in general, the faults 
and ill conduct of ſome particular perſons. N 
The other members who were of the church 
of England, tho' very oppoſite to the king, 
ſaw what was the intention of the Presbyte- 
rians. But they were kept in awe by the fear 


of loſing the aſſiſtance of the Scots, who ſup- 


ported this party, and rendered it very con- 
ſiderable. Wherefore they durſt not diſpleaſe 
the Presbyterian party, for fear of cauſing in 
the parliament a diviſion, which muſt be fatal 
to the common cauſe, and conſequently very 
advantageous to the king. Beſides, the 
men 1 am ſpeaking of, did not believe the 
hierarchy to be abſolutely neceſſary in the 
church, or that religion could not ſubſiſt with- 
out biſhops. Only the rigid Epiſcopalians, 
and the king's party were of this opinion, but 
they made not a majority. Thoſe, therefore, 


who had only in view the reformation of the 


ſtate, and not that of the church, could not, 
however, without great inconveniencies, help 
having ſome condeſcenſion for the Presbyte- 
rians, for the reaſons juſt mentioned. Perhaps, 
they had no other view in their policy, than 
to gain time, till the civil grievances were re- 
dreſſed, without any deſign to go farther. But 
they had to deal with very able heads, who 
artfully led them beyond their firſt reſolu- 
tions. 

Oa the other hand, the biſhops perfectly The bi- 
knew the intentions of the Presbyterians, and ſhops are 
that in leſſening the king's power, their deſign attached 
was to render him unable to oppoſe the change n _ 
they were meditating. Wherefore they adhe- the king: 
red the more firmly to the king's intereſt, and 
often, by the number of their voices, ſo ma- | 
naged it, that the upper-houſe voted directly 
contrary to the reſolutions of the lower. Bur 
thereby they procured the Presbyterians a con- 
ſiderable advantage; for theſe laſt took occa- 
ſion from thence, to repreſent how advantage- 
ous it was for the king to have at his devotion 
ſo great a number of voices among the lords, 
and conſequently, how impoſſible it would be 
to ſucceed in the intended reformation, ſo 
long as the biſhops had votes in the upper- 
houſe. This led them, at length, to bring in 
a bill for the excluſion of all eccleſiaſticks | Jr 
civil employments, and the biſhops in particu- 
lar, from a right of ſitting in the houſe of 
lords. 

_ Thoſe who had only in view to reſtore the views of 
civil government, withour meddling with the the Poli- 
hierarchy, and whom I ſhall call the Politicians, ucans. 
tho' I do not know, they were ever ſo termed, 
were greatly embarrafled. They plainly ſaw, 
that Kr abuſes had crept into the church, 
and would have readily agreed to their aboli- 

tion, 
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tion, provided nothing more had been requi- 
red. But it was propoſed to go one ſtep far- 
ther, and exclude the biſhops from the upper- 
houſe, in which they ſaw ſeveral inconvenien- 
cies, with regard to the intereſt of the church 
of England, to which they were attached. Tho 
the Presbyterian party did not entirely dif- 
cover themſelves, and ſeemed to have no other 
aim than to facilitate the redreſs of all abuſes 
after the excluſion of the biſhops, it was eaſy to 
perceive, their projects reached farther, and 


that their view was to undermine the hierarchy, 


It is certain, there was no leſs inconveniencies 
in rejecting than conſenting to, the bill. By 
leaving the biſhops in the upper-houſe, the 
king would always be ſecure of ſo maiiy votes. 
As the lords were not then fo numerous as at 
preſent, as ſome were abſent or otherwiſe em- 
ployed, and ſome alſo were Roman Curholicks, 
the biſhops and the reſt of the king's party 


preatly influenced the reſolutions of the uppei- 


ouſe, as was daily experienced. Conſequent- 
ly, the work of the reformation of the govern- 
ment could not but meet with great obſtacles, 
On the other hand, by rejecting the bill pro- 
poſed, the Presbyterian party would be diſ- 
ee which was very conſiderable in the 

ingdom, chiefly by the ſupport of the Scots, 
of whom there was great occaſion, ſince it was 
by their means that the parliament was ena- 
bled to labour effectually the redreſs of the 
grievances. 

Then began to be debated the famous que- 
ſtion, By what title do biſhops fit in parlia- 


ſhops fit is ment? It was not denied, they had enjoyed 


this privilege from the beginning of the mo- 
narchy ; bur ſome pretended, they lat in par- 
liament as barons only, on account of the 
crown: lands granted them by the Anglo-Saxon 
kings, for which they did homage to the king 
like the reſt of the barons. Others maintain- 
ed, they had a ſcat there as repreſentatives of 
the clergy, who could not be bound by the 
laws made in parliament, without giving their 
conſent to them, according to the conſtant 
maxim of the kingdom, and the undeniable 
privilege which all Engliſh ſubjects had ever 
enjoyed. That the lords gave their conſent to 
the laws, for themſelves, and the commons for 
all the commons of the kingdom, and there- 
fore it was neceſſary, there ſhould be in the 


parliament repreſentatives of the church and 


clergy, otherwiſe the maxim would be falſe, 
that no man can be bound by the laws to 
which he has not conſented; adding farther, 
that the parliament had always been thought 
to conſiſt of three eſtates, of which the clergy 
had been always conſidered as one, whence 
they inferred, that to exclude from the parlia- 


ment one of its three eſtates, would be to ſub- 


vert the conſtitution of the government. 

To theſe arguments it was anſwered : 'Iho' 
it ſhould be true, that the clergy were an e- 
ſtate of parliament diſtin& from the reſt of the 
people, which was conteſted, it did not fol- 
low, that the biſhops repreſented the whole 


church: That there were in the parliament 


two houſes, one of the lords, and the other of 
the commons; and two houſes in the convo- 


The Reign of CHARLES I. 
cation, the upper of the biſhops, and the low- 1640. 
er of the interior clergy ; and, therefore, ac 


cording to this rule, the inferior clergy ſhould 
likewiſe have repreſcntatives in the parliament, 
that they might be decmed to give their con- 
ſent to the laws, which, however, was never 
pretended. Hence it was inferred, the biſhops 
did not reprefeit the clergy, and added, that 
this ſuppoſed repreſentation was a new thing, 
unheard of betoe, and that a few months 
ſince, the biſhops would have been very angry 
to be counted only bare repreſentatives: That 
tho' it was neceſſary, the cle gy ſhould be te- 
preſented in the parliament, it would not tol- 
low, that they ought to be repreſented by the 
biſhops, as all the people of Evglan.i were not 
repreſeated by the lords. That the abbots had 
formerly a feat in parliament, not as repreſen- 
tatives, bur as being tenants in chief, and 
when they were excluded, it was not ſaid, that 
a breach was made in the conſtitution of the 
parliament, either by the ex-lulion of rhe ab- 
bots, or the diſſolution of the monaſterics. 
Theſe, it I am not miſtaken, are the prin- 
cipal arguments alledged for and againſt the 
biſhops, with regard to their ſear in parlia- 
ment. This queſtion was the more difficult, 
as it had been never determined by u hat richt 
the biſhops ſate in parliament. Ve y proba- 
bly, trom the beginning of the monarchy, till 


about the end of the reign of Henry III, the 


parliaments conſiſted only of lords, who were 
in poſſeſſion ot all the lands of the kingdom, 


for which they did homage to the king; and, 


wy * = D 4 * 
indeed, it appears, the lords, before that time, 


granted the king the money neceſſary for the 
ſupport of the government, without any men- 
tion of the commons. It may, therefore, be 
ſaid, that the lords ſat in parliament by a 
double title, viz. tor themſclves, and as repre- 
ſentatives of the nation. But aſter the com- 
mons were introduced into parliament, and 
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had a ſeparate houſe, the lords loſt the laſt of 


theſe titles, and far only for themſelves, the 
reſt of the people having other repreſentatives. 


The biſhops and abbots, who belonged to the 


body of the lords, had, probabiy, their ſeat 
too by a doub e title, as poſſeſſors of baronies, 
and as repreſentatives ot the clergy, ſecular and 
regular. But as in introducing repreſentatives 


of the commons into the parliament, repreſen- 


tatives of the inferior clergy were not alſo in- 
troduced, the biſhops and abbots may be ſaid 


to preſerve their double title to ſit there, as 


poſſeſſors of baronies, and as repreſentatives 
of the clergy. The diſſolution of the mona- 
ſteries in the reign of Henry VIII, rendered 


needleſs the repreſentation ot the regulars, who 


no longer ſubliſted; but it made no alteration 
in the biſhops right, who, according to this 
ſuppoſition, repreſented the ſecular clergy, and 
continued to fit in parliament, tho' the abbots 
were aboliſhed. But after all, it muſt be own- 
ed, this repreſentarion of the ſecular clergy by 
biſhops, is only a ſuppoſition, which, tho? 
probable, cannot be {aid to be ſo evident as 
not to be oppoſed. But it ſeldom happens, 
that in diſputes of this nature, juſtice and right 
are ſolely regarded. Tho' the reaſons which 
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1640. may be drawn from the thing itſelf are not 
Wo negletted, yet thoſe are much more ſtrenuou- 
ſly urged, which are founded in intereſt and 
policy. 

Repreſen= The heads of the Presbyterians never ceaſed 
tations of to repreſent to the Politicians the impoſſibllity 
hy Preſ- of reſtoring the government to his natural 
x. "hep... ſtate, ſo long as the biſhops ſhould fir in the 
liticians. houſe of peers ; that the king had found means 
to gain the clergy to its intereſt, by expreſſing 
a great zeal for the church of England, and an 
extreme averſion to the Presbyterians ; that the 
clergy, and eſpecially the biſhops, were entire- 
jy devoted to the king, in the belief that he 
was their prote&or and only ſupport ; that, 
therefore, they were perſuaded -he could not 
be too powerful, ſince this power would be ſo 
advantageous to the clergy ; that there were 
convincing proofs of this truth in the conduct 
of Laud, Wren, and other clergymen, parti- 
cularly, Sibthorpe, Montague, Manwaring, 
who had uſed their utmoſt endeavours to pro- 
cure the king an unlimited power; that the 
clergy, in general, were ſtill in the ſame diſ- 
poſitions, and could do for the future as much 
miſchief as formerly, if care was not taken to 
humble their pride and power, by confining 

them within the bounds of their calling. 
The Poli- The Politicians granted all theſe things, and 
ere to dle belides, were not very well pleaſed with the 
Suſan biſhops and the reſt of the clergy. But they 
of the bi- were loth to yield, for fear the alteration pro- 
ſnops. poſed might produce others in church and ſtate, 
which they did not care to meddle with. In 
the interim, after long weighing the inconve- 
niences which might flow from their accepta- 
tion or refuſal, they reſolved, at laſt, to ſacrifice 
the biſhops right, rather than run the riſque of 
ſeeing all their projects fall to the ground, by 
the obſtacles which the biſhops might raiſe. 
Whether this reſolution was taken by the lea- 
Artifices of ders at the beginning of the parliament, which I 
presbyte · think not unlikely, or whether it was neceſſary 
rians. to uſe ſome time to prevail with the Politicians, 
thoſe who ſollicited the thing, judged that be- 
fore it came to be publickly debated, it was 
convenient to breed prejudices againſt the bi- 
ſhops in the minds of the people, and to che- 
riſh thoſe already entertained. The houſe 
wanted not opportunities to execute this de- 
lien. The bill to take from the biſhops their 
ſcat in parliament was not voted in the houſe 
of commons till the 11th of March, 1640-1, 
and paſſed not the houſe of peers till the 27th 
of May following. But before the moving of 
this bill, the lower-houſe had taken ſeveral 
ps tending to incenſe the people againſt the 
biſhops. The great number of petitions againſt 
the biſhops in woo, againſt epiſcopal go- 
vernment, againſt ſome particular prelates and 
clergymen, againſt innovations, 2 the 
late convocation, ſerved them for foundation 
to examine the conduct of the biſhops with all 
the rigour, their deſign required. Several pre- 
tend, all theſe petitions were begged, and I 
won't affirm the contrary, tho? I know nothing 
particular concerning it. There is no clear e- 
vidence of the commons deſign with regard to 
the biſhops, than their reſolution on the 20th 
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of November, 17 days aſter the opening of the 1640. 
parliament, viz. that on Sunday the 22d of the gay 


ſame month every member ſhould be obliged 2 


to receive the communion, and bring with him 
a ticket of his name and the place for which 
he ſerved, and that after the communion-day 
none ſhould fit in the houſe but thoſe that had 
firſt received the ſacrament. This refolurion 
conld be with no other view, than to prevent 
the commons from being eſteemed: Presbyte- 
rians, and their reſolutions diſparaged on that 
pretence. Thus in the reign of Henry V, the 
houſe of commons intending to give a mortal 
blow to the clergy, began with paſſing an act 
for burning hereticks, leaſt the clergy ſhould 
pretend that the houſe conſiſted only of ſuch. 

To ſhew now all the preparations that were Proceed- 
made in the houſe of commons, before they of the com- 
proceeded in the bill I have been ſpeaking mens con- 
of, I ſhall only briefly mention the petitions Rs 
that were preſented, the ſpeeches that were 1640 and 
made on this ſubje&, and the ſeveral reſoluti- 1641. 
ons that were taken. Nuſhw. 

On the 1oth of November, ſeven days after Nelſon, 
the opening of the parliament, Sir Edward 
Deering made a ſpeech in the houſe, to per- 
ſuade * to enter upon matters of religion. 

He took occaſion to preſent a petit ion from 
one Wilſon, a miniſter, againſt the archbiſhop 
who had ſuſpended him, and concluded with 
ſaying, © Our manifold griefs do fill a mighty 
« and vaſt circumference, yet ſo that from e- 
very part our lines of ſorrow do lead unto him, 
and point at him the centre, from whence 
« our miſeries in this church, and many of 
them in the commonwealth do flow. 
The ſame day was read the petition of Pe- guthw: 
ter Smart, priſoner in the king's- bench, con- 
plaining of Dr. Coſins's innovations in the 
church of Durham, and his proſecution of the 
priſoner in the high-commiſſion at York, where 
he was ſentenced and deprived of his living, 
and prebend of Durham. Whereupon it was 
ordered that he ſhould have liberty to go a- 
broad in ſafe- cuſtody, to proſecute his petition, | 
which was referred to a committee who were 
to conſider by whoſe motion and means Dr. 
Coſins was preferred to his late dignity, It 
was archbiſhop Laud they had a mind to meet 
with. On the 21ſt, Dr. Coſins was ſent for as 
a delinquent by the ſerjeant at arms. 

The ſame day Sir Edward Deering made a Ruſhw: 
ſpeech, complaining, that there was a ſevere 
high-commiſſion eſtabliſhed in England, worſe 
than the Popiſh inquiſition ; that the archbi- 
ſhop of Canterbury affected the title and pow- 
er of a patriarch, and acted like a ſovereign ; 
that he allowed of the impreſſion of books in 
tavour of Popery, of which he named ſeveral, 
and retuſed the ſame licenſe for printing or- 
thodox writings. He moved that there might 
be a committee to inquire into the great num- 
ber of oppreſſed miniſters under the biſhops 
tyranny, for 10 years laſt paſt, and to examine 
the licenſes granted for bad books, and refuſed 
for good books. 

On the 28th the town of Banbury preſente 
a petition againſt innovations. 

On the zoth it was reported from the com- 

5 mittee 
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mittee for Mr. Wilſon's petition, that he had 


Aw been ſequeſtred four years from his living, on- 


The Lon- 


ly for not reading the Book of Sports on the 

ord's-day; that after he was abſolved, he 
was proſecuted for not reading the prayer com- 
manded to be read by the archbiſhop againſt 
the Scots. 

On the iſt of December was read a bill for 
reformarion of abuſes in eccleſiaſtical courts. 

Three days after, the houſe received a peti- 
tion from two of the inhabirants of Cheſter, 
complaining of their having been inhumanly 
treated * the high-commiſſion at York, for 
viſiting Mr. Pryn when he was going to his 
priſon in Caernarvon- caſtle. Upon this peti- 
tion the houſe appointed a numerous commit- 
tee to examine the juriſdiction of the two com- 


miſſions of Canterbury and York, and the a- 


buſes committed in the courts. 

On the gth a committee was appointed to 
examine the proceedings of the late convoca- 
tion, as well as the convocation- writs, whether 


they were the ſame with the writs of former 


times, and the opinions of the judges in that 
affair, and enquire how and by whom the com- 
miſſion that enabled the clergy to give and 
take the new oath was with- drawn. 

On the 11th, the houſe received a petition 


fubſcribed by a great number of the inhabi- 


tants of London and ſeveral counties, contain- 


Ing 28 grievances againſt epiſcopal government, 


the ſubſtance whereof was as follows: 
1. Grievance. The biſhops ſubjecting and 


don petiti- enthralling all miniſters under them and their 


on again 


28 grie- 


Vances. 
Ruſhw. 
Nalſon. 


authority, and fo by degrees exempting them 
from the temporal power. 

2. The faint-heartedneſs of miniſters to 
preach the truth of God, and oppoſe the pro- 
greſs of Arminianiſm, leſt they ſhould diſ- 
pleaſe the prelates. = 

3- The encouragement of miniſters to de- 
ſpiſe the temporal magiſtracy, and to live con- 


tentiouſly wich their neighbours, knowing that 


they, being the biſhops creatures, ſhall be 


ſupported. —_ 
4. The reſtraint of many godly and able 


men from the miniſtry, and thruſting out of 


many congregations their miniſters, becauſe 
they could not in conſcience ſubmit unto, and 
maintain the biſhops needleſs devices. 

5. The ſuppreſſing of the buying of impro- 
priations, and placing of able miniſters in 
them | 
6. The great increaſe of ſcandalous men in 
the miniſtry, who, if they but wear a canoni- 
cal coat, a ſurplice, a hood, and bow at the 
name of Jeſus, think they have fully diſcharg- 
ed their duty. 

7. The diſcouragement of many from bring- 


ing up their children in learning; the many 


errors and ſtrange opinions which are in the 
church; great corruptions in the univerſities; 
the want of preaching miniſters in many pla- 
ces; the loathing of the miniſtry, and the ge- 
neral deſection to all manner of profaneneſs. 

8. The ſwarming of laſcivious and unpro- 
fitable books, in diſgrace of religion; as name- 
ly, Ovid's Fits ot Love, The Parliament of 
Women, &c. 
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9. The hindering of godly books to be print- 
ed; the blotting out or perverting in thoſe 
which they ſuffer, whatever ſtrikes either at 
Popery or Arminianiſm ; the adding of what 

leaſeth them, and the reſtraint of re- print- 
ing books formerly licenſed, without re- licen- 
ing. | 

10. The publiſhing of Popiſh, Arminian, 
and other dangerous books and tenets ; viz, 
© That the church of Rome is a true church, 
« and in the worſt times never erred in 
ce fundamentals; that the ſubjects have no 
ce propriety in their eſtates ; but that the king 


© may take from them what he pleaſeth; 


e that all is the king's, and that he is bound 
« by no law, &c.“ | 

11. The growth of Popery, and increaſe of 
Papiſts, prieſts and Jcſuirs; the frequent ven- 
ting of crucifixes and Popiſh pictures both 
engraven and printed, and the placing of ſuch 
in bibles. 

12. The multitude of monopolies, and im- 
politions upon all kinds of commodities, &c. 


13. That the church- government in Eng- 


land was upheld the ſame way as in the Ro- 


miſh. church. Hence it was that the prelates 


maintained, that the pope is not antichriſt, 


and forbad praying in the church for the con- 


verſion of the queen. | 

14. The great conformity of veſtures and 
ceremonies with thoſe of the church of Rome. 

15. The ftanding up at the Gloria Patri, 
and at the reading of the goſpel; praying to- 
wards the eaſt ; the bowing at the name ot Je- 
ſus; the bowing to the altar; towards the 
eaſt; croſs in baptiſm; rhe kneeling at the 
communion. | 

16. The turning of the communion-table 
altarwiſe ; the ſetting images and tapers up- 
on them; the reading of the ſecond ſervice at 
the altar, which is termed the mercy- ſeat; 
the forcing people to come up thither to re- 
celve the ſacrament. 55 

17. The conſecrating of churches, chapels, 
fonts, &c. and the re- conſecrating of them up- 
on pretended polution. | 

18, The lirurgy for the moſt part taken out 
of the Romiſh Breviary, and the book of or- 
dination framed out ot the Roman Pontifical. 

19. The multitude of canons; abuſe of ex- 
communication; denying of appeals; the ca- 
nons of the laſt ſynod. 
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20. Plurality of benefices; prohibiting of 


marriages without licenſe at certain times, 
and licenſing of marriages without bans ask- 
_ 

21, Profanation of the Lord's⁊day, the ſuſ- 
pending and depriving miniſters for not read- 
ing a declaration for tolerating ſports on that 


11 The preſſing of the {tri obſervation of 
the ſaints days, and drawing great ſums of 
money out of mens purſes tor giving them leave 
to work on them. 

23. The great increaſe of adulteries, &c. 
occaſioned by the prelates corrupt adminiſtra- 
tion of juſtice in ſuch caſes, who taking upon, 


them the puniſhment of it, do turn all into, 


24. The 


moneys for filling of their purſes; 
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24. The general abuſe of excommunication 


WA. which was inflited for trivial matters; and 


Ruſhw. 


1649-1, 


the abſolution whereof could not be obtained 
without money, &c. | | 

25. The prelates claiming their office and 
juriſdiction to be jure divino ; their taking 
upon them temporal dignities, &c. 

26. The forcing people to take commiſſions 
out of their own courts. | 

27. The impoſſing of oaths upon church- 
wardens and ſides- men, which they cannot take 


without perjury *. 


28. The great abuſe of eccleſiaſtical courts, 


and the biſhops uſurpations. 
This petition ended with ſome conſiderati- 


ons, the laſt whereof was, that the biſhops 
having occaſioned the war with Scotland, this 


war could be terminated only by the ſuppreſ 


ſion of epiſcopacy. 

The next day, ſeveral miniſters were de- 
clared delinquents, for introducing innovations 
into the church, and a committee was ap- 

inted to examine the complaints exhibited 
againſt the biſhop of Bath and Wells. 

On the 15th, the houſe proceeded to take 


1nto conſideration the new canons of the late 


convocation, and voted what has been related. 
After that, Laud was accuſed, and Wren o- 


bliged to give bail. 


On the 12th of January, 1640-1, petitions 
were preſented from four ſeveral counties a- 
ga inſt the hierachy. 

On the 16th, a complaint was brought to 
the lords, againſt a conventicle held in the 
pariſh of St. Saviour's in Southwark, where, 
at leaſt, 60 perſons were ſeiſed, who upon be- 
ing asked why they did not reſort to their 
pariſh-church, according to the law of the 
35th of Elizabeth, anſwered, that the law of 
Elizabeth was not a true law, for that it was 
made by the biſhops. The lords contented 
themſelves with ordering, that divine ſervice 
ſhould be performed as appointed by the acts 
of parliament ; and that the miniſters ſhould 


forbear to introduce any innovations. 


Oa the 19th, the ciry of Glouceſter pre- 
ſented a petition againſt the biſhops. 5 

On the 23d was read a petition of ſeveral 
miniſters, in behalf of themſelves and many 
others their brethren, praying a redreſs of 
certain irregularities in the government ot the 
church. Jo which was annexed a remon- 


ſtrance, ſetting forth theſe pretended irregula- 
rities, and the great revenues and the little 


uſe, of dcans and chapters. 
All theſe petitions, which were very gra- 
ciouſly received by the houſe of commons, 


being plain indications that the houſe had 
ſome ill defign againſt the biſhops, his majeſty 


ſent for both houſes to attend him at the 
banquetring-houſe at Whitchall, where he 
made the following ſpeech. 


My lords, and you the knights, citizens, and 


burgeſſes, 


The king's * T H E principal cauſe of my coming here 


ſpeech to 
che parlia- 


ment. 


Jan. 28. 
Nalſon, 


at this time, is by reaſon of the ſlow 
proceedings in parliament, touching which 


of ENGLAND. 


eis a great deal of inconvenience: Therefore ; 445-1, 
© I think it very neceſſary to lay before vou as 


* the ſtate of my affairs as now they ſtand, 
© thereby to haſten (not to interrupt) your 
© proceedings. 
Firſt, I muſt remember you, that there 
are two armies in the kingdom, in a man- 
ner maintained by you, the very naming of 


nience thereof, than a better tongue than 
Therefore, in the firſt 


c 
£ 
© which doth more clearly ſhew the inconve- 
c 
£ 


mine can expreſs. 


© place, I ſhall recommend unto you the quick 


* diſpatch of that buſineſs. In the next place, 
© I muſt recommend unto you the ſtate of my 
© navy and forts; the condition of both which 
© 1s well known unto you, that I need not tell 
© you the particulars, only thus much; they 
© are the walls and the defence of this king- 
dom, which it out of order, all men may 
* eaſily judge what encouragement it will be 
© to our enemies, and what diſheartening to 
© our friends. Laſt of all (and not the leait to 
© be conſidered) I mult lay before you the diſ- 
© tractions that are at this preſent occaſion- 


ed through the connivance of parliament ;_ 
© for there are {ome men that, more malici- 


© ouſly than ignorantly, will put no difference 
between retormation, and alteration of go- 
< yvernment. Hence it cometh, that divine 
* lervice is irreverently interrupted, and pe- 
tit jons in an ill way given in, neither diſpu- 
© ted nor denied. . 2 

But J will enter into no more particulars, 


A 


© you my clear intentions, and ſome rocks 
© that may hinder this good work. 

© I ſhall willingly and chearfully concur with 

you for he retormation of all innovations 


both in church and commonwealth, and con- 


c 

* ſequently that all courts of juſtice may be 
« reformed according to law. For my inten- 
0 


tion is clearly to reduce all things to the 


© beſt and pureſt times, as they were in 
© the time of queen Elizabeth. Moreover, 
© whatſoever part of my revenue ſhall be found 
© illegal, or heavy to my ſubjects, I ſhall be 
* willing to lay it down, truſting in their at- 
festen. . 

* Having thus clearly and ſhortly ſet down 
my intentions, I will ſhew you ſome rubs, 
and muſt needs take notice of ſome very 
„ ſtrange ( I know not what term to give 
them, ) petitions given in the name of divers 
counties, againſt the preſent eſtabliſhed go- 
* vernment, and of the great threatenings a- 
© gainſt the biſhops, that they will make them 
© to be but cyphers, or, at leaſt, their voices 
to be taken away. Now I mult tell you, 
© that I make a great difference between re- 
formation and alteration of government; 
« tho” I am for the firſt, I cannot give way to 
the latter. | 

© If ſome of them have overſtretched their 
power, and incroached too much upon the 
© temporality, if it be ſo, I ſhall not be unwill- 
© ing theſe things ſhould be redreſſed and re- 
© formed, as all other abuſcs, according to 
* the wiſdom of former times; ſo far I ſhall go 


* This refers to an oath appointed by the biſhop of Wincheſter, Rapin, 


© with 


but ſhew you a way of remedy, by ſhewing 
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N 1640-1. wich you, nay farther, if upon ſerious debate 
= Wy wv * you ſhall ſhew me, that biſhops have ſome the commons againſt Matthew Wren, for ha- 


temporal authoriry, inconvenient to the ſtate, ving, whilſt biſhop of Norwich, by oppreſſions, : com- 
and not ſo neceſſary for the government of innovations, and requiring certain oaths, com- PH, 


* = * . . *q * * — s | {t 
; © the church, and upholding epiſcopal juriſ- pelled above 50 families of that ci:y to with- Wren, bie 
! * diction; I ſhall not be unwilling to deſire draw out of England, ſhop of 
. "7 


them to lay down; but this muſt not be un- On the 1ſt of February, the commons ex- Ely. 
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« derſtood, that I ſhall any way conſent that amined, part of, the London miniſters remon- Ruſhws 

© their voices in parliament ſhall be taken a- ſtrance againſt the biſhops. In the debate | 
© way; for in all the times of my predeceſſors upon this ſubject, ſome ſmart repartees paſſed | 
© fince the conqueſt, and before, they have en- between Mr. Grimſton and Mr. Selden. Mr. j 
* joyed it; I am bound to maintain them in it, Grimſton argued thus: © That biſhops are | 
© as one of the fundamental conſtitutions of this © 


kingdom. There 1s another rock you are 
on, not in ſubſtance bur in form ; yet the 
form is ſo eſſential, that unleſs it be reform- 
ed, it will marr the ſubſtance. 

© There is a bill lately put in concerning 
* parliaments. The thing I like well, to have 
© frequent parliaments, but to give power to 
© ſheriffs and conſtables, and I know not 
© whom, to uſe my authority, that I cannot 
© yield unto. But to ſhew you, that J am de- 
ſirous to give you content in forms which 
deſtroy not the ſubſtance, you ſhall have a 
bill for this purpoſe; ſo that it trench nei- 
ther againſt my honour, nor againſt the 
antient prerogative of the crown, concern- 
ing parliaments, to which purpoſe I have 
commanded my learned council to wait up- 
on you, my lords, with ſuch propoſitions 
as I hope will give you content, for I in- 
genuouſlly confeſs, that frequent parliaments 


ö» 


ſtanding between me and my people, which 
I ſo much deſire. 

Jo conclude, I have now ſhewn you the 
ſtate of my affairs, my own clear intentions, 
and the rocks I wiſh you to eſchew; in all 
© which you may perceive the deſire I have to 
* give you content, as you ſhall find allo by 
< thoſe miniſters I have, or ſhall have, about 
me for the effecting of theſe my good inten- 
tions, which, I doubt not, will bring peace 
and happineſs to my ſubjects, and content= 


ment to you all. 


Concerning the conference, you ſhall have 
a direct anſwer, which ſhall give you ſatiſ- 


C faction.“ ; 


This ſpeech produced not the effect, the 


king expected: Firit, becauſe probably the 


excluſion of the biſhops was already reſolved, 
and there was nothing in the king's ſpeech ca- 
pable of altering that reſolution. Secondly, 
the great concern expreſſed by the king for 
the biſhops right, was preciſely the principal 
cauſe that made their excluſion to be deſired. 
Thirdly, the king ſeemed to banter the par- 
liament, when he ſaid, “ if they would thew 
“him that the biſhops have any temporal au- 
thority inconvenient to the ſtate, he ſhould 


« down.” As it the parliament ought to 
have expected, from the pure condeſcenſion 
of the biſhops, the reformation of an autho- 
rity prejudicial to the ſtate, a maxim directly 


contrary to the principles, the parliament was 
then of. 


Vol. II. 


are the beſt means to keep a right under- 


not be unwilling to deſire them to lay it 


Jure divino, 1s a queſtion ; that archbiſhops 
are 1 divino, is out of queſtion. Now 
© that biſhops which are queſtioned whether 


queſtion are not Jure divino, ſhould ſuſpend 
miniſters that are Jure divino, I leave to 
you to be conſidered,” To which Mr. Sel- 
den anſwered, That the convocation is Jure 
“ divino, is a queſtion ; that parliaments are 
5e not jure divino, is out of queſtion ; that re- 
ligion is Jure divino, there is no queſtion. 

Now, Sir, that the convocation, which is 
queſtionable whether jure divino, and par- 
liaments, which out of queſtion are not 
Jure divino, ſhould meddle with religion, 
which queſtionleſs is Jure divino, I leave to 
« your conſideration.” | 

I own theſe two arguments do not ſeem to 
me of equal force. The firit ſuppoſes, that 
for the particular act of ſuſpending a miniſter, 


there muſt be an authority derived from God, 


a ſuppoſition ſeemingly very natural. Ihe 
other ſuppoſes, that there is occaſion for the 
like authority, to meddle with the affairs of 
religion, a ſuppoſition which ro me appears a 
little too general, and which ſhould be redu- 


ced to particular acts, to render this argu- 
ment like the firſt. 79, 


On the 5th, upon the complaint of the in- q,q,,.} 
habitants of Wood-Church in Kent, againit 5 
Mr. Bowen their miniſter, who being alſo a 


juſtice of peace, had, by colour of that office, 
done ſeveral things contrary to the laws, the 
houſe ordered, that rhe lord-keeper ſhould 
be defired to leave out the clergy of England 


and Wales, at the renewing of the commiſſion 


of the peace, 


Jure divino, or archbiſhops, which out of 


On the 8th and gth, the houſe reſumed the Nalſon: 


debates concerning the biſhops, and. many 
{ſpeeches were made for and againſt them, 
bur they are too long to be inſerted, I ſhall 


content myſelf with obſerving, that tho' the 


point in queſtion ſeemed to be only to know, 
whether the biſhops ought to be excluded 
from the houſe of peers, yet the arguments 
againſt them tended much farther, even to 
the entire abolition of epiſcopacy. 

I ſhall alſo remark, that among thoſe who 


{poke for the biſhops, there was not one that 


denied, the prelates had abuſed their power. 
But they maintained, that theſe were perſo- 
nal faults, which might be puniſhed and pre- 
vented for the future, without any neceſſity of 
attacking epiſcopacy itſelf. The adverſaries 
of the bithops intimated on the contrary, that 
there was no reforming epiſcopacy, but by 
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1540-1. changing the government of the church. They 


jad, whilſt there were biſhops there would be 
ſo mai'y tyrants, who would think more of 
eſtabliſhing their grandeur, than of the peo- 
ple's ſalvation. , they had but too 


many inſtances to confirm their opinion. The 


lord Falkland, who ſpoke that day againſt the 
biſhops, ſaid, among other things, 


as privy- counſellors, and temporal offices. The 1640-1. 
ſecond related to their ſole power in ecclefia- Wye, 


ſtical things, as ordination and cenſures. The 
third concerned the greatneſs of the revenues 
ot deans and chapters, the little uſe of them, 
and the inconventences thence ariſing. The 
houſe having debated upon the firſt of theſe 
heads, came to theſe reſolutions: _ 


A para- We ſhall find them to have tythed mint 
graph out cc and aniſe, and have left undone the weigh- 
at the lord 3 -- 1 h b leſs 
Falkland's tier works of the law; to nave been 
ſpeech a- © eager upon thoſe who damn our church, 
gainſt bi- © than upon thoſe, who upon weak conſcience, 
hops. and perhaps as weak reaſon, (the dillike of 
Ruſhw. ce ſome commanded garment, or ſome u com- 
Nalſon. WM; 4 O Fg 25 x 

manded poſture) only abſtained from it. 

« Nay, it hath been more dangerous for men 
te to go to ſome ne ighbour's pariſh, when they 

« had no ſermon of their own, than to be ob- 

« ſtinate and perpetual recuſants ; while maſ- 

« ſcs have been ſaid in ſecuricy, a conventicle 

ce hath been a crime; and which 15 yet more, 

« the conforming to ceremonies hath been 

« more exacted, than the contorming to Chri- 


I. That the legiſlative and judicial power of Ruſhw. 'J 
biſhops in the houſe of peers, is a great hin- L 
derance to the diſcharge of their ſpiritual func- 
tion, prejudicial ro the commonwealth, and 
fit to be raken away by bill, and that a bill 
be drawn to that pu poſe. | | 

II. That for biſhops, or any other clergy- 
men, to be in the commiſſion of the peace, 
or to have any judicial power, in the ſtar- 
chamber, or in any civil court, is a great hin- 
dcrance to the diſcharge of their ſpiritual func- 7 
tion, prejudicial to the common-wealth, and VV 
fit to be taken away; and that a bill be | : 
brought in to that purpoſe. _ „ 

The ſame day, the lords ordered to be Doctor 
burnt two books, written by Dr. Pocklingron, Fockling- 


” e "Og reer Hane 
1 : 


*« ſtianity; and whilſt men for ſcruples have entitled, Sunday no Sabbath, and Altare Chri- cn pon - 
« been undone, for attempts upon ſodomy ſtianum. be born,” 


* they have only been admoniſhed,” 


The 15th, the commons ſent up to the Nalſon. 
The oppoſition which the enemies of epiſ- 


lords articles againſt Dr. Coſins, who was ac- Ruſhw. 


Occur. - 


copacy then met with in the execution of their 


deſigns, was ſtrong enough to retard it, but 
not capable to make them deſiſt. What they 
had juſt done was properly but an effort, in 
order to take more effectual meaſures hereat- 
ter. They wcre contented, therefore, with 
having prevailed with the houſe, that the pe- 


tit ion of the inhabitants ot London ſhould be 


taken into conſideration, contrary to the opi- 
nion of thoſe who would hare it rejected with- 
out reading. Beſides, what had been ſaid on 
this occaiion againſt the biſhops, promoted 
the execution of the project, to take away 
their votes in the houſe ot lords, which moſt 
of the commons had already reſolved in pri- 
vate. They continued, therefore, to recclve 
petitions againſt epiſcopacy, and to take ſe- 
veral ſteps tending to inſpire the people with 


an averſion for the biſhops, and the reſt of the 


clergy. 
The 13th of February, a bill was brought 


commiſſious tor the peace; their employment 


ee eee — 
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the members of the late convocation, 


cuſed of introducing into the church of Dur- 
ham divers innovations, tending to reſtore 
Popery. „ 
The 21ſt of April, petitions againſt the hie- 
rarchy were preſented by Nottinghamſhire and 
ancaſhire. | 


The 26th of the ſame month was read, a Nalſon: 


ſecond time, a bill, for puniſhing and fiuing 


archbiſhop of Canterbury's fine was of 20.000 
pounds, There were others of 10,000 pounds, 
of 5090, 3090, 2000, and the leaſt of a bi- 
ſhop was of 1000. The reſt of the members 
were rated, each in proportion to his eccle- 
liaſtical revenues. 


The ſame day was read a bill, for regula- Ruſhw? 


ting abuſes in eccleſiaſtical courts. 


The 


It was evident, that the commons weae pro- Nalſon. 


jecting ſome great reformation in the eceleſia- 
itical ſtate, and, probably, the deans and cha p- 


ing whether it thould be read again or laid a- 


ſide, 


Nalſon. ters were firſt to be attacked, becauſe their | 
Ruſbw. in for aboliſhing ſuperſtition, in the ſuppoſi- uſe did not appear fo maniieſt. For this rea- 
| tion, that biſhops had introduced into the ſon, Dr. Hacket deſited leave to ſpeak before | 

church ſundry ſuperſtitious practices. the houſe, on the behalf of deans and chap- 

The iſt of March the commons appointed ters, which was granted him. But after he | 

a committee to prepare reaſons to be offered had done, Dr. Burgeſs was permitted alſo to : 
to the lords, that all clergymen in England anſwer his reaſons. 'The two univerſities pre- ; 
and Wales, ſhould be put out of the commiſ- ſented likewiſe petitions to the houſe on the £ 
ſion of the peace. ſame account, but ro no manner of purpoſe. 7 
The 9th, it was moved in the houſe, that At laſt, the bill againſt the biſhops and cler- Ruſhu- ? 
a bill be drawn againſt pluraliſts and non-re- gy exerciſing temporal juriſdiction, paſſed in 4 
ſidents. the houſe of commons, and was ſent up to the ; 
Votes of The fame day were preſented, from the lords for their concurrence. But this bill meet- : 
the com- committee for the miniſters remonſtrance a- ing with great oppoſition in the houſe of peers, oy 
mons a. oajnſt the biſhops, three heads for the debate who put off the debate from day to day, the . 
you wy and conſideration of the houſe, The firſt con- commons cauſed a new bill to be brought into 1 
Ruft h., ce ned their ſecular employments, viz. their their houſe, for the taking away of archbiſhops, E 
Nalſon. legiſla ive and judicial power in parliament; biſhops, deans, archdeacons, &c. which was BY 
Durn. their judicial power in the ſtar-chamber, and read the firſt time. Whilſt they were debat- Y 
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Ruſhw. 


Reaſons 
why bi- 
ſhops 
ought 

not to 
have votes 
in parlia- 
ment. 


N Nalſon. 


XX. 


that they were ready to concur with them as 
to the former bill, except only taking away 
the biſhops votes in parliament. But the com- 
mons, without taking any notice of this offer, 
ordered the new bill to be read a ſecond time. 

The 2d of June, at a conference between 
the two houſes, the lords gave reaſons why 
they did not judge it unlawful for the biſhops 
to {it in parliament, alledging, that for their 
right to vote there, they conceived by the com- 
mon and ſtatute- law, and antient practice, 
there was no queſtion of it. As for any incon- 
veniences, they did not yet underſtand any 
ſuch as might induce them to deprive the bi- 
ſhops and their ſucceſſors of their right. But 
for removing them from the ſtar- chamber, 
council-table, or any office in ſecular affairs, 
they would fully concur wich the commons. 

Next day, heads for a conference with the 
lords were reported, containing nine reaſons 
why biſhops ought not to have votes in parlia- 
ment. | 

© 1, Becauſe it is a great hinderance to their 
© miniſterial function. 

2. Becauſe they do vow and undertake at 
© their ordination, when they enter into holy 
orders, that they will give themſelves wholly 
© to that vocation. 

© 3, Becauſe conncils and canons in ſeveral 
© ages, do forbid them to meddle in ſecular 
« affairs. 


© 4. Becauſe the 24 biſhops have dependance 


on the two archbithops, and take their oath 
© of canonical obedience unto them. 

© 5, Becauſe they are but for their lives, 
© and therefore are not fit to have legiſlative 
© power over the honours, inheritances, per- 
© ſons, and liberties of others. 
© 6. Becauſe of biſhops dependancy and 
expectancy of tranſlation to places of great- 
© cr profit. 

© 7. That the ſeveral biſhops have of late 
much encroached upon the conſciences and 
* liberties of the ſubject; and they and their 


© ſucceſſors will be much encouraged ſtill to en- 
© croach; and the ſubject will be much diſ- 


couraged from complaining againſt ſuch en- 
* croachment, if 26 of that order be to be 
« judges upon that complaint. The ſame rea- 
ſon extends to their legiſlative power in any 
bill to paſs for the regulation of that power, 


upon any emergent inconveniency by it. 


© $8. Becauſe the whole number of them are 
intereſted to maintain the juriſdiction of bi- 
ſhops which hath been found ſo grievous 
to the three Kingdoms, that Scotland hath 
utterly aboliſhed it. 

9. Becauſe the biſhops, being lords of 
© parliament, it ſettleth too great a diſtance 
between them and the reſt of their brethren 
in the miniſtry ; which occaſioneth pride in 
them, diſcontent in others, and diſquiet in 
the church. 


a 


Timothy, written from Laodicea : To Titus written from Nicopolis. Whence he inferred, that the ſtilin 


The Reign of CHARLES I. 


fide, a meſſage came from the lords, ſignifying, 


© And as to their having votes a long time, 
© the anſwer is, if it be inconvenient, time and 
* uſage are not to be conſidered wit ma- 
© kers: Some abbots voted as antiently in par- 
© liament as biſhops, yet are taken away. 

Among theſe reaſons, the commons only in- 
ſinuated the principle in the 6th article, which, 
however, was univerſally known, viz. that the 
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biſhops had been too much devoted to the 


king, and countenanced arbitrary power. 

In the interim, the commons ordered a bill 
to be prepared againſt the late convocation, 
and another to aboliſh the high-commiſſion. 

The 7th of June the lords voted tor main- 
taining the biſhops right to fit in parliament. 

The 11th, the affair of epiſcopacy coming 
again into debate, laſted from ſeven in the 
morning, till night*, and it was reſolved by the 
commons, that the preamble to the bill ſhould 
be expreſſed in theſe words: 

«© Whereas the government of the church 
« of England by archbiſhops and biſhops, the 
chancellors and commiſlaries, 'deans, arch- 
«© geacons, and other eccleſiaſtical officers, hath 
been found by long experience to be a great 
impediment to the perfect retormation and 
growth of religion, and very pre judicial to 
the ſtate and government ot this kingdom.” 
The 15th, the commons voted that all 
deans, deans and chapters, archdeacons, pre- 
bendaries, chanters, canons, and petty-canons, 
and their officers, ſhall be utterly abolithed : 
That all the lands taken from deans and chap- 
ters ſhall be employed to the advancement of 
learning and piety, proviſion being made that 
his majeſty be no loſer in his rents, firſt-fruits, 
and other duties; and that a competent main- 
renance ſhall be made to the ſeveral perſons 
concerned, it ſuch perſons appear not to be 
delinquents. Several ſpeeches too long to be 
inſerted, were made upon this occaſion, 

The 21ſt, the houſe being reſolved into a 
grand committee to debate the bill for abo- 
liſhing epiſcopacy, Sir Edward Deering pro- 
poſed, in a ſpeech, that there ſhould be in 
every ſhire 12 divines and a preſident, to 
whom might be given what title they pleaſed, 
whether that of biſhop or any other; but no- 
thing was reſolved thereupon. 

It 1s eaſie to perccive by what paſſed in the 
parliament, during the firit months, with re- 
gard to the church, that the commons con- 
ſiqered this affair as a capital point, tho' they 
affected to let it paſs as dependent on the 
deſign of reforming the civil government; for 


ſcare a day paſſed without ſome debate, di- 


rectly or indirectly, on this ſubje&. But as 
this was not the only affair then in agitation 
in the parliament, it will be neceflary to break 
off the narration, in order to ſpeak of ſome 
other matters of no leſs importance. 

The king could not but be very much diſ- 
pleaſed with the proceedings of the commons, 


Preamble 
to the bill 
againſt e- 


piſcopacy. 


Votes a- 
gainſt the 
hierarchy. 


Nalſon. 


as well in the affair of grievances, as in that of 


* In this long debate, the authority of that very antient parchment- manuſeript- copy of the bible in his majeſty's 
library at St. Jamcs's, and ſent to king Charles I, by Cyrillus, patriarch of Alexandria, being all written in great 
capital Greek letters, was vouched and aſſerted by Sir Simonds d*Ewes (a great antiquarian) wherein the poſtſcript 
to the epiſtles to Timothy and Titus are only thus: The firſt to Timothy, written from Laodicea : The ſecond to 


g of Ti- 


mothy the firſt biſhop of Epheſus, and Titus the firit biſhop of Crete, were the ſpurions additious of ſome eaſtern bi- 


ſhop or monk, ar leaſt 500 years after Chriſt, Ruſhworth. Diurn, Occur, | 


epiſcopacy, 
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1640-1. epiſcopacy. The two things he had moſt at 
heart, ſince the beginning of his reign, were 
the ſtretching his prerogative, and main- 
taining the church of England in its tull luſtre, 
and the biſhops in all their authority. Ne- 
vertheleſs, upon theſe two points it was that 
the commons ſeemed to affect to give him 
daily mortifications, not only by their ſpeeches, 


but alſo by their votes and the bills they ſent 


up to the lords. | 
Proceed, But beſides grievances and epiſcopacy, there 
ings of the was another article, wherein the commons 


i ſhewed no great complaiſance to the king; 
Papiſts, and that was the affair of the Catholicks. 


Charles followed the king his father's merhod ; 

that is, he appeared to be entirely attached to 

the Proteſtant religion and church of Eng- 

land: whilſt on the other hand, he protected 

and countenanced the Papiſts. But there was 

this difference between the father and ſon; 

king James's religion was always very doubt- 

ful, notwithſtanding his outward profeſſion of 

the Proteſtant religion; whereas king Charles 

was never accuſed of being a Papiſt, but by 

men of very warm and paſſionate tempers. 
However, ſeveral things induced him to fa- 

« vour the Catholicks, which gave his enemies 
.eafons {ome advantage. 1. The example of the king, 
2 58 his father, who, throughout his whole reign, 
3 3 the could never be prevailed with to execute the 
Papiſts. laws againſt them. 2. Tho? the Papiſts would 
not take the oath of ſupremacy, they retuſed 

not to ſwear allegiance, and that was ſuffici- 

ent for him to reckon them good ſubjects. 

3. In his proje& of humbling the parliament, 

and reducing the commons to the ſole affair 

of ſupply, the parliament's deſiring the execu- 

tion ot the laws againſt the Papiſts, ſuſficed to 

throw him upon a contrary courſe, in order 

to deprive them by degrees, of the cuſtom of 
obtaining every thing by importunity. 4. The 
Catholicks having no other refuge but the 

king's protection, it was natural for them 

firmly to adhere to his perſon and intereſt, 

and the king thought himſelf obliged to grant 

them an extraordinary protection, in reward 

of their fidelity. 5. Nothing was more gra- 

ting to the Puritans, than to ſee the Papiſts 

well received at court; and as the king hated 

the Puritans, he took a pleaſure in mortify- 

ing them, by careſſing their enemies. 6. The 

queen, for whom the king had a very great 
condeſcenſion, did not a little contribute to 

inſpire him with a good opinion, if not of her 
religion, at leaſt, of the profeſſors. 7. Arch- 

biſhop Laud, who was Arminian, took care 

not to ſtrengthen the Calvaniſtical-party, by 
incenſing the king againſt the Papiſts. 8. 


Lattly, Charles I, was naturally of an inflext- 


ble temper, and this quality, added to his 
maxims of government, made him impatient 
of whatever tended to curb his will. Theſe 
are, probably, rhe reaſons that induced the 
king to countcnance the Catholicks, during 
the firſt 15 ycars of his reign. He carried 


his regard for them fo tar, that not only the. 


penal laws enacted againſt them, were never 
executed, but the Papiſts were alſo conſidered 
at court as the beſt ſubjects, Whereas che Pu- 


of ENGLAND. 


ritans were regarded as enemies to the king 1640-1 


and ſtate. 

The face of affairs being changed by the 
calling of the parliament, and the king un- 
able to protect the Papiſts, they were treated 
ſomewhat roughly. It was ſuppoſed, there 
was a ſettled deſign to introduce Popery, and 
that ſeveral biſhops and other clergymen were 
in the plot. The archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
the biſhops of Ely, of Bath and Wells, Dr. 
Coſins, ſecretary Windebank, and ſome others, 
were accuſed of being chiefly concerned in 
this affair, which was openly ſaid to be mana- 
ged by the queen and her confidents. Tho 
this charge was, perhaps, carried too far, 
with reſpect to the private perſons, it can 
hardly be denied, that they gave {ome cauſe 
tor it by their proceedings. Their hatred to 
the Presbyterians made them not ſcruple to 
make too near approaches to Popery, in order 
to be at a greater diſtance from Presbytert- 
aniſm. This, if I am not miſtaken, was the 
true cauſe of all the innovations introduced 
into the publick worſhip, and of the invio- 


WYW, 


lable attachment to the obſervance of certain 


indifferent or needleſs cuſtoms and ceremonies. 
The chicf view of the governors of the church 
was to widen continually the diſtance between 
Presbyterianiſm and the church of England. 
But this policy, which was advantageous to 


the enemies of the Puritans, whilſt the king 


ruled with an abſolute power, turned to their 
prejudice entirely, becauſe in this parliament 
they were accuſed of having had more ſecret 
deſigns; in a word, of having intended to in- 
troduce Popery, and the puniſhment of the 
faults committed by ſome hot and paſſionate 
perſons, was made to fall on the whole church. 

In all the proceedings of the parliament a- 
gainſt the Papiſts, the king had properly no- 
thing to ſay. He could not deny that there 
were laws againſt recuſants, and that theſe 
laws had not been executed, tho' he had ſe- 
veral times ſolemnly promiſed it. It was no 
longer a proper ſeaſon to protect them openly, 
and, theretoie, he publiſhed p'oclamations, 
enjoining the execution of the laws, in order 
to content the parliament. But theſe procla- 
mations were ſo artfully drawn, that they 
properly granted nothing of what they ſeemed 
to promiſe. Eſpecially, the parliament could 
never prevail with the king to let the con- 
demned prieſts be executed, whether the king 
believed theſe ſentences too rigorous, or the 
queen's ſollicitations had a greater influence 
upon him than thoſe of the parliament. I 
ſhall now proceed to the moſt material tranſ- 
actions concerning the Catholicks, during the 
firſt ſeven or eight months of this ſeſſion. 

In the beginning of the parliament, the Report of 
king having publiſhed a proclamation againſt the co m- 
recuſants, the committee, charged with ex- Mee | 
amining it, reported, it was not according to ks 
his majeſty's intentions, or the expectation of mation a- 
the houle, for the following reaſons : gainſt re- 

1. In the clauſe wherein the proclamation cuſants. 

. NE Ruſhw. 
commands all Popiſh recuſants, within 15 Nalſon 
days, to depart the city, &c. it is added, = 
« Without ſpecial licenſe had thereunto C 
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1640-1, So that if by any means they can obtain any 


licenſe from his majeſty (which the commictee 
thinks they cannot) or from the lords of the 
council, biſhop, lieutenant, or deputy- lieute- 
nant, then they are not within that clauſe. 
2. The order to diſarm all recufants, is li- 
mited to recuſants convict, and being fo re- 
ſtrained, if any be armed and not convicted, a 
juſtice of, peace cannot diſarm them. 

3. Recuſants are commanded to depart to 
their own dwelling houſes; but as of late 
days the e is great reſort of recuſants to Lon- 
don, Weftminiter, and places adjacent, there 


is nourgiag them from thenee by law. 


The committee added, that many recu- 


ſants had letters of grace to protect their per- 


Ruſhw. 


ſons and eſtates. 

In the continuation of this report, a few 
days after, the committee ſaid, that upon the 
examination of the Keepers of two priſons bn- 
ly, Newgate and the Clink, they found 64 
Prieſts and je uits diſcharged in one year, ſome 
by privy-lignet, others by warrants from the 
lords of the council, but meft of them by war- 
rants from ſccretary Windebank, without any 


mention of the king's pleaſure : That upon 


examination of the clerk -of the peace for 


| - Middleſex, and the clerk of the crown in the 


Eing's-bench, it was found that within the com- 


= of ſeven or eight years there had been 74 
etters of grace. Then they deſcended to par- 
ticular circumſtances, concerning the diſcharge 
of ſeveral perſons condemned for treaſon, all 
by the order of Windebank : They ſaid 
mo eover, that they had diſcovered 64 letters 


of g ace to ſtay the proſecution againſt Papiſts, 


directed to ſeveral counties and judges. It 
was added, that, indeed, the king had pow- 
er to pardon the condemned; but to com- 


mand no farther proſecution, was contrary to 


law. | 
The 3oth of November, the commons de- 
fired the general of the army to diſmiſs all Po- 


piſh officers; and moved his majeſty, that all 


commanders and other officers in any town or 


garriſon that were Papiſts, might be removed. 
The king anſwered, he knew of no Papiſt that 
had the command of any place, but however, 
had given orders to be more particularly in- 
formed. | 5 

The 1ſt of December, the houſe ordered 
the preparing a remonſtrance to his majeſty, 


concerning the pope's pretended nuncio. This 


The buſi- 
nels ot 
Goodman 
the Jeſuit 
Nalſon. 


was count Roſetti, who exerciſed in England 
the function of nuncio, under colour, that it 
was neceſſary to the queen for matters of con- 
1 
The 5th, the houſe ſent an order to all the 
11 of peace of Weſtminſter, London and 
iddleſex, enjoining them to proceed againſt 
recuſants according to law, notwithſtanding 
any inhibition or reſtraiat. 
| In January following, there was a fort of 
diſpute between the ing and commons, on 
account of John Goodman, a Jeſuit, who had 
been condemned to die, but was reprieved by 


the king. The houſes had ſeveral conferen- 


ces upon this ſubject, and, at laſt, agreed to 
join in a remonſtrance to his majeſty, to move 
Vor. II. 


him, that the. laws miglit be executed againſt 1630-1. 
prieſts and Jeſuits, and, particularly, againſt .=. 
Goodman. The king, who 'defired to ſave | 


this Jeſuit, alledged, that he had been con- 
demned merely for being in orders*of a prieſt, 
and had never been condemned or banithed 
before. But the two houſes 'reprefented to 
him, that this prieſt and Jeſuit had Been a 


miniſter in the church of England, and had 


been formerly twice committed and diſcharged. 
In a word, the king replied, that if Goodman 
were put to death, the Proteſtants abroad, in 
Catholick countries, might ſuffer for it; but, 
however, would leave it to both houſes to do 


as they thought fir. The next day, Good- 


man ſent a petition to the king, which was 
immediately communicated to the honfe of 
lords, wherein he ſaid, that he was content to 
die, rather than live the fubjec of ſo gteat 
diſcontent between him and his people. As 
it does not appear that the parliament ĩnſiſted 
any more on this matter, it is likely, che 
king obtained his deſite, and ſaved the Je- 
ſuit's life. Butthis ſort of victory failed not to 
do him ſome prejudice, in that his enemies 
took occation from thence to repreſent, that 
there was no depending upon his proclamatt- 
ons or promiſes, with reſpe& to che Papiſts, 
fince they were never executed. Ir is not 
doubted but rhe queen follicired ſtrongly in 
Goodman's behalf. | 


The 11th of February, r640-r, notice was Ruſhw. 


given to the commons, that the Papiſts were 
preparing to execute ſome great delign, and 
that by the queen's o der, all Roman Cathc= 
licks faſted every Saturday, for the proſperous 
{acceſs of the fame. Whereupon an order was 
made, that all jadges in their circuits ſhould 
efſectually put the laws in execution againſt 
prieſts and Jeſuits. 1 : 

The 17th of May, the commons ordered the 
lord-mayor of London, and the juſtices of peace 
for London, Weſtminſter, and Southwaik, to 
prevent Papiſts from reſorting to ambaſſadors 
houſes, and the queen's chapels. 

The 24th, the members of the houſe had 
orders to bring in, by ſuch a time; the names 
of all recuſants weld in each county. 

The 2d of June, was read in the houſe of 
commons a bill, for diſarming all the Papiſts 
in the kingdom. | 


In January laſt, the commons had begun to Proceed- 
take into conſideration the contriburion raiſed ings of the 


among the Roman Catholicks; for carrying on 
the late war againſt the Scots, at the inſtante 
of the queen, who wrote a cirenlar letter to m 


exhort them to it. Walter Montague and Sit ven by the 
Kenelm Digby; who had wrote on the ſame * for 
occaſion to ſome of the principal of the Popiſh s 


party, were ſent for and examined, and the 


commons ſeemed reſolved vigorouſly ro puſh Ruſhw: 


this affair. Bur the queen found means to ap- 
peaſe them by a meſſage, wherein ſhe faid; 
that ſhe was moved to faiſe money in that man- 
ner for the king's aſſiſtance, merely out of het 


tender affection to him, and if it were illegal, Nalſon. 


the was ignorant of the law, but promiſed te 
be more cautions: for the futurè. She faid, 
moteover, that Cy the having — 

„ ent 
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1640-1. ſent to her from the pope was diſtaſteful to 
WWW the kingdom, ſhe was deſirous to give the par- 
lament ſatisfaction, and in convenient time 
would remove him. This convenient time 

was not yet come in June following, when the 

nuncio Roſetti was ſtill wich the queen. But, 

at laſt, the commons having ordered him to be 

brought to the bar of the houſe to be exami- 


ned, he hid himſelf, and on the morrow de- 


parted for Rome. Montague, Winter, and 

Sir Kenelm Digby, withdrew into France. 
The Father Philips, the queen's conſeſſor, was 
queen's alſo examined by the commons, who after- 


_ confeſſor is Vards brought an accuſation againſt him to 
accuſed, 


Ruſhw. the lords, and againſt the ſuperior of the Ca- 
puchins belonging to the queen. Probably, 


this accuſation was only to frighten, and ob- 
lige them to retire. | 7 
Theſe are all the material tranſaCtions con- 
cerning the Catholicks, before the king's jour- 
ney to Scotland, which will be mentioned 


hereafter. It is time to return to the Scotch 


85 army, which we left at Newcaſtle. 
AT. The king had flattered himſelf, that the 
Wich ene Parliament would eſpouſe his cauſe againſt 


Scots: Scotland, and furniſh him with means to drive 


the Scots out of the kingdom. This was the 


firſt, or rather the only thing he recommend- 


ed in his firſt ſpeech to both houſes. But to 
perceive how vain this hope was, it needs only 
to be conſidered, that the leading men of the 
party againſt the king, were the perſons that 
encouraged the Scots to enter England, and 
that this party was fo ſuperior in the parlis- 
ment, that but few of the king's friends durſt 
open their mouths to ſupport his intereſt. It 


was this Scotch invaſion that compelled the 


king to call a parliament, and enabled the par- 


liament to break all the king's meaſures, and 


oblige him to ſufter the redreſs of 88 
In ſhort, it was ſolely by means of the Scots, 
that the parliament had it in their power to 
reſtore the government to its antient and na- 
tural ſtare. They would, therefore, have act- 
ed againſt their own intereſt, and directly con- 
trary to the end they propoſed, if they had 
ſupplied the king with means to drive the 
Scots out of the kingdom. Accordingly, they 

took not one ſtep tending to that purpoſe. On 
the contrary, ir evidently appeared, that they 
conſidered the Scots as brethren, who, having 
the {ame intereſt as the Engliſh, were come to 
aſſiſt them, and act in concert with them. 


The ↄch of November, fix days after the o- 


pening of the parliament, Sir William Wid- 
drington, knight. of the ſhire for Northum- 
berland, ſpeaking concerning the matter of a 
petition, preſented by that county, on account 
of the oppreſſions they laboured under from 
the Scotch army, called the Scots, invading 
rebels. The houſe was ſo offended at the ex- 
preſſion, that Widdrington eſcaped impriſon- 
ment only by recanting, and promiſing to call 
them ebels no more. Nothing was more ca- 
pable to ſhew the king, how averſe the com- 
mons were from aiding him againſt the Scots. 
But this was not the only mark they gave of 
their intention. In the firſt place, they thought 
proper to give the Scots the ſum of 300, ooo l. in 


c 
* 
* 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
. 


reward for their brotherly aſſiſtance to Eng- 1640-1. 
land. In the ſecond place, they found means . 


to prolong the negotiarion of peace till the 7th 
of Auguſt, 1641, that is, till almoſt all the 
grievances were redreſſed, the triennial bill 
paſſed, and another, that the parliament ſhould 
not be diſſolved, but by an act for that pur- 
poſe. All this was very remote from the 
hopes the king had flattered himſelf with, that 


he ſhould have a ſufficient ſupply to compel 


the Scots to return home. As the troubles of 
Scotland were the fountain and origin of all 
that paſſed in this parliament, I am perſuaded, 
the reader will not take it ill, to ſee here a 
brief account of the negotiation of peace be- 
tween the king and the Scots, and bet een 
Scotland and England. What follows is the 


ſubſtance of the earl of Briſtol's ſpeech to both 


houſes, when he was choſen by the lords com- 
miſſioners, to give them an account of what 
had paſſed hitherto in that affair. bs 


The commiſſioners employed by his ma- The earl 


zeſty, intend not to look furcher back into 
the buſineſs, than the acts of their own em- 


land, Ireland, and by ſea were deſigned; 
they purpoſe not to lay fault upon any man, 
nor enquire into the cauſe why the Scots (as 
they pretended from neceſſity) were drawn 
to enter this kingdom; nor why the king's 
army, when ſervice was to be done, was out 
of the way; but that thoſe thro? whoſe hands 
theſe have paſſed, may hereafter give their 
own account. 

* His majeſty having called his great coun- 
cil at York, made to them two propoſitions. 
The firſt was, how his army ſhould be relie- 
ved and maintained? To this the lords re- 
ſolved to engage themſelves, and to ſend de- 
puties to London to negotiate a ſupply. The 
ſecond propotition was, that after the Scots 
had paſſed Northumberland, taken New- 
caſtle, and poſſeſſed the biſhoprick of Du- 
reſm, they ſent a petition to his majeſty, 
which contained in general terms a deſire to 
have their grievances taken into conſidera- 
tion. Upon receipt of his majeſty's anſwer, 
the Scotiſh lords ſent his majeſty a ſecond 
petition, in which they made their particu- 
lar demands, and declared, that according 
to his majeſty's command they would ad- 
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jeſty asked the lords what anſwer ſhould be 
made to that petitionary letter? The lords 


N K ͤ 


give any well-grounded advice, unleſs the 
true ſtate of his affairs, and the condition of 
his army were laid before them. Whereupon 
his majeſty commanded the earl of Traquair 
to make the narration of the Scotiſh buſi- 
neſs, and their late acts of parliament, and 
the earl of Strafford, lord-lieutenant-gene- 


e 


army ſtood. 


Ihe Scots army had paſſed Northumber- 


© land without reſiſtance. They had diſputed 
* the paſlage of the river Tyne at Newbarn, 
Where 


ploy ments; they intend to give no acccount gotiation 
of the pacificat ion interrupted, nor war re- with the 
newed ; no account how the armies in Eng- 8 
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vance no further into England. So his ma- 


replied, that it was impoſſible for them to 


ral, to give an account in what condition the 
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given, under the great ſeal of England, to 


where the Engliſh horſe retired in diſorder. 


His majeſty's foot army conſiſting of 12 or 


14,000 men in Newcaſtle, likewiſe retired to 
York, whereby the town of Newcaſtle, a 
place of great conſideration, was fallen into 
the Scots hands, and the biſhoprick of Du- 
reſm brought under contribution. 

© In this ſtare the gentry of the biſhoprick 


repaired to his majeſty ; from whom they 


were referred to the earl of Strafford, who 
gave them this anſwer poſitively, that they 
could look for no help nor protection from 
the king, and therefore they might uſe the 
beſt means they could to preſerve the ir lives 


and eſtates. Whereby they were forced to 


conſent to a very heavy contribution, tho 


ſuch without which the Scotiſh army could 


not ſubſiſt. This contribution was 850 
pounds a day for the biſhoprick of Dur- 
ham, Northumberland, and Newcaſtle. Theſe 
gentlemen much lamented their eſtares, that 
the Scots ſhould be irritated by being pro- 
claimed traytor s. 

The Scots on the other hand repreſented 
to the the king's commiſſioners, that being 
threatened with an army of 30 or 40,000 
men, another of 10, ooo out of Ireland, and 
by proclamation declared traytors and re- 
bels; and having heard of another army 
providing, of 8 or 10,000 by ſhipping to 
hinder their trade, at leaſt their commerce 
with England, that they were drawn toge- 
ther by neceſſity, as they pretended, of de- 
fence. They further alledged, that it was a 
common diſcourſe, of which they had ſeen 


papers that they ſhould be reduced into a 


province, which would be but one ſummer's 
work. Therefore they had drawn their power 
together, and being aſſembled, and their 
country poor; taking advantage of the time, 
while all thoſe armies that ſhould oppoſe 
them were out of the way, they were forced 
to enter into England. 5 

Thus the great council of the lords found 
that the Scots had increaſed their confines 


near 80 miles in England, and had paſſed 


the rivers of Tweed and Tyne; and that the 
river of Tees, the boundaiy of Yorkſhire, 
was not to be defended, being fordable in 
many places by 4o horſe a tront. That it 
the Scots ſhould pals that river, there was 
was no poſſibility to hinder them from com- 
ing to York, without hazarding a battle, 
which the earl of Strafford declared unto 
them he would not adviſe, becauſe the king's 


army conſiſted of troops that were untrained, 


and unuſed to arms. hs 

* This being the caſe, the lords adviſed his 
majeſty that the Scots, and their grievances 
might be heard. And whereas þ 
complaint had been, that their petitions to 


his majeſty had bcen conveyed by conduits ' 


of am evil reliſh, that there might be choſen 
ſuch lords commiſſioners, of whoſe integrity 
they could not doubt. The king: was pleaſed 


to refer the choice of thele commiſſioners to 


the great council: And to them power was 


eir com- 
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© hear whatſoever the Scots could lay before 1640- 


them, and to enter into a treaty with them. 

© When this was propoſed to the Scots com- 
miſſioners, they repreſented, thit the coun- 
tries where they lay were bocome poor ; 
that they could not think, as their affairs 
ſtood, of returning home; that his majeſty 
had reſtrained them from paſſing further 
into England; ſo that a trea y in this 
exigent was worſe than a war, unicſs means 
micht be thought upon how they might ſub- 
ſiſt, while the treaty was on foot . otherwiſe 
they ſhould be obliged to plunder the country. 
Ihe commiſſioners havi..g diſpatched ſome 
of their company to acquaint his majeity 
with the Scots demands, a commiſſion was 
given them by the king to treat with 
the Scots tor a maintenance, and the com- 
miſſi ners thought, that iattead of givi g 
them any allowance, they ſhould be le t to 
their proportion of that contribution of 850 
pounds a day, already agreed upon by the 
counties, as leſs diſhunourable than io aſſien 
them maintenancc. Accorcligly the preli- 


minaries were agreed upon; the treaty of 
ceſſat ion condluded, and the commiſſioners 


adviſed his majeſty to rati y it, which was 
accordingly done. The parliament appr ach- 


ing, ther loraſhips adviſed his majeſty ro 


to transfer the treaty from Rippon to London, 
to which his majetty conſented. 


Jo excuſe the preliminaries agreed on at 


Rippon, the earl of B iitol added, that it 
was indecd hard to pay the Scots a contri- 


| bution of 850 pounds a day, and that there 
was already ſome doubt that the countries 


were not able to bear it: But that on the 
other {ide it was objected by the Sots, thre 
ic was impoſſible, it the paymen: ſhould fail, 
to keep their promiſe, or to obey his ma- 
jeſty, bur that they ſhould be neceſſi. a ed 
againſt their will to plunder the country. 
For which reaſons the earl of Strafford had 
declared, that the countics of Cumberland 
and Weſtmorcland being under the Scots 
power, it was reaſonable that in Subſidum 
they ſhould contribute ſome help to their 


neighbours : But he added, that the com- 


miſſioners let at Dareſm had written, that 
it was impoſſible for them to proceed in the 
agreement; which it it were broken o their 
part, the Scots would alledge an impoſſibiji y 
ro conſent to ſta ve; ſo chat it ſome means 
were not found, by which thoſe counties en- 


gaged might be relieved, he was afraid all 


all their labour and treaty wouid come to 
nothing. Therefore the commiſſioners, and 
all the lords, engaged themſelves faichſully 
and truly, to decla:e all theſe things to the 
pailtament. 

The earl of Briſtol deelared further, that 
it was far from the lord-commiſtioners pur- 
poſe to move any ſupply of money from the 
houſe of commons, but to lay the cauſe be- 
fore them. Averring certainly, that it ſome 
courſe were not taken, the whole kingdom 


would be put into diſorder. Armies would 
not ſtarve; retiring was not yet in the 


© thoughts 


| 
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1640-1. thoughts of the Scots; therefore they muſt 
Av © plunder and deſtroy, or advance into York- 
© ſhire, and ſo farther into England, to ſeek 
* ſybſiſtange; the prevention whereof did 
I h import the king and kingdom. 

* Laſtly, the earl propoſed to the patlia- 
© ment another thing, no leſs worthy of con- 
£ {ideration, viz. at if the Scots army 
were provided of a competency, it wee 
very 195885 there ſhonld not an equal care 

10 


| © be had for maintaining the king's army. 
| £ He ſaid the Scots army was ſtrong and 
| * powertul, and ſittle other reſiſtance againft 
| it, but the impediments of an army march- 


| © ing in winter; but wether it were fit for a 
© kingdom to be truſted to accidents of froſts, 
c with a pecple bred in Swedeland ®, and 
© cold countries, he left to their diſeretion. 
Fe conteſſed, that the Scots had made great 
* pioteſtations and with great execrations, a- 
© yerred, that they had no intent to advance 
forward, but return when they ſhall have re- 
* ccived ſatisfaction: yet the commiſſioners did 
© not. conccive that the kingdom ſhould rely 
© upon promiſes and proteſtat ions. Many ac- 
* cidents might happen, when a nation come 
from a far country to a better, ſhould be told, 
* thebuſineſs they came about was juſt, an their 
* quarrel good; who finding themſelves in a fat 
< paſture, may pick quarrels with their leaders, 
it they ſhould go about to prevent them. 
© Upon theſe grounds his lordſhip preſented 
8 
b 
c 
c 
* 
« 
5 
0 
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to the general conſideration, the ſupply of | 
his majeſty's army, that it be not disband- 


ed: which if it ſhould come to paſs, York- 
ſhire, and other parts of England were left 
to the Scots diſcretion. His lordſhip faid, 
he durſt not ſay the Scots would not come 
forward, but that it was in their power if 
they would; and therefore he recommended 
this rep:eſentation to the whole body of the 
© kingdom, to prevent future dangers.” 
There was no occaſion to uſe many argu- 
men's to induce the parliament to allow that 
whe Scotiſh- army ſhould be maintained in 
England. Upon the earl of Briſtol's report, 
It was reſolyed, © that the commons approve 
ee of the perſons of the lords that were com- 
«* miſſioners in the late treaty, to be com- 
6“ miſſiqners now to treat with the Scots com- 
* miſſioners in this declaration, that no con- 
* clulion gt theirs ſhould bind the commons, 


land, the negotiation, however, laſted till the 
Ith of Auguſt, 1641, when the treaty was, 
at length, ſigned. I ſhall inſert here a ſum- 
mary ot the ar:icles, that it may be ſeen, firſt, 
wherein covſifted the differences between the 
king and the Scots, and the difficulties of .the 


project came to, of reducing the kirk of Scot- 
land to a perfect conformity with the church 
of Engla id, and, perhaps, of rendering him- 
7 abſpluce in Scocland, as he was almoſt in 
ngland, when he formed this enterpriſe. 


c“ without their conſent in parliament ”. Tho? 
the Scotch army was vary expenſive to Eng- 


peace; and ſecondly, what the King's grand 


dqueſi of Hamilten · Theſe wong ſerved in German, and never in eden. Rap. 


The ſubſtance of the treaty concluded be- 1640-1. 
tween England and Scotland, the 7th day 
of Auguſt, 1641. 

FIR J, the Scots declare, that by their A treaty 

= treating with the Engliſh parhament, with Scot- 

** they do not acknowledge any dependence land. 

ce of Scotland upon England, &c. Ruſhws 


1. The Scots firſt demand. | 
© That his majeſty would be graciouſly 


e pleaſed to command, that the acts of the 


« late partiament of Scotland, may be pub- 
c liſhed in his ma jeſtys name, with conſent 
<« of the eſtates of parliament convened by his 
« majeſty's authority, the 2d of June, 1640. 

Anſwer. His majeſty doth in the word of 
a king, promiſe the publiſhing of the ſaid acts, 
with the acts to be made in the next ſeſſion 
of the ſame parliament ; and that all the ſaid 
acts have in all time coming the ſtreng h ol 
laws, &c. | 
2d Demand. That the caſtle of Edin- 
burgh, and other ſtrengths of the kinguom 
ſhould be furuiſhed, and uſed tor deicnce 
and ſecurity ot the kingdom. 
Anſwer. Agreed unt. 
3d Demand. That Scotiſh men within 
his majeſty's dominjons of England and Ire- 
land, may be freed trom cenſu e tor ſub- 
ſcribing the covenant, and be no more preſſ- 
ed with oaths, and ſubſc iptions, unwar- 
ranted by their laws, and contra y to their 
national oath, aud covenant approved by 
his majeſty. 

Auſwer. Granted with regard to the ſub- 
Jects ot Scotland, who ſhall be ſ jour ners only 
in England or Ireland. But ſuch ſhall be ex- 
cepted as are ſettled inhabitants in either of 
the two kingdoms. The Engliſh and Iriſh 
thall have rhe like privilcge in Scotland. 

gt Demand. That whoſoever ſhall be 
found, upon tryal and cxaminaticn, by the 
« eſtates ot either of the two parliaments, to 
* have been the authors and cauſers of the 
late and preſent troubles and combuſtion; 
whether by labouring to make and foment 
diviſion between the king and his people, 
or between the two nations, or any other 
«© way, ſhall be liable to the cenſure and ſen- 
tence of the ſaid parliaments reſpectively, 
the Engliſh to the parliament of England, 
« and the Scots to that of Scotland. 

Anſwer: His majeſty believerh he hath 
none ſuch, as incendjarics, about him; and 
therefore he can make no other declaration, 
than that all his courts of juſtice are free and 
open to all men. His parliament in this king- 
dom of England is now fitting, and the cur- 
rent parliament of Scotland near approaching 
the time of their mecting. To either of 
which, he doth not prohibit any of his ſub- 
jects to preſent their juſt grievances and com- 


cc 


cc 


Plaints, of whatſocyer nature. 


And whereas it was farther demanded, that 
bis majeſty would be plcaſcd not to employ 
any perſon or perſons in office or place, that 


This alludes to the 60 Scots ſent by king Charles to the hing of Sweden, under the command af the mar- 
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he make uſe of their ſervice, without the con- 
ſent of parliament, nor grant them acceſs to 
his perſon. 7 
5th Demand. © That their ſhips and goods, 
cc and all damage thereof may be reſtored. 
Anſwer. This is condeſcended unto, on 
condition it be reciprocal. And the Scotiſh 
commiſſioners having informed, that about 80 
ſhips of Scotland are yer ſtayed in the Engliſh 
ports, and are like to ſuffer much farther loſs 
and damage; it is agreed, that warrants ſhall 
be preſently granted for the delivery of them, 
and that 4000 l. be preſently advanced, for 
1 the preſent ſetting forth of the ſaid 
ips. 
erh Demand. That for the loſſes which 


< the kingdom of Scotland hath ſuſtained, and 


ce for the vaſt charges they have been put un- 


© to, reparation be made. i 
Anſwer. The parliament of England grants. 


to the Scots for this purpoſe, the ſum of 
300,000 1, | 


And whereas it was deſired by the Scotiſh 


commiſſioners, that the Engliſh commiſſioners 


- would let them know the ſecurity, manner, and 


terms of payment, of the aforeſaid ſum, and of 


the arrears due for relief of the northern counties; 


It was agreed by order of the parliament, that 


they ſhould have 80,000 l. with the whole ar- 


rears due to the army, before the disbanding 
thereof. And for paying the remnant of the 


ſaid ſum, an act of parliament of publick faith, 


ſhall paſs for ſecurity thereof; and that one 
moiety ſhall be paid at Midſummer, 1642, 


and the other moiety a year after, in 1643. 


And in like manner, whereas it was deſired 
by the Scotiſh commiſſioners, that they might 


know to whom they ſhould addreſs themſelves 


for payment of the forementioned ſums, the 


parliament hath appointed commiſſioners----- 
and reſolved that the place of payment ſhall be 
the chamber of London. And laſtly, that a 
ſafe- conduct ſhall be granted for the ſecure 
tranſporting of the monies to Scotland. 

7th Demand. That all ſuch declarations, 
« proclamations, books, libels, &c. as have 
ce been made againſt the ſubjects of Scotland, 
« may be ſuppreſſed and deſtroyed. 

Anſwer. Ir is agreed, that all ſuch decla- 
rations, &c. be reciprocally ſuppreſſed in Eng- 
land, Ireland, and Scotland. 


8th Demand. 


Containing ſeveral articles. 

«© 1. That all tokens and ſhews of hoſtility 
© upon the borders of the two kingdoms may 
« be taken away; and particularly, that not 
* only the garriſons of Berwick and Carliſle 


may be removed, but that the works may 


ebe \lighted, and the places diſmantled *. 
Anſwer. His majeſty is deſirous, that all 

things betwcen the kingdoms of England and 

Scotland, be reduced into the ſame ſtare they 


* This clauſe was uſually inſerted in treaties between 


ſhould take poſſeſſion of Berwick or Carliſle, Rapin. 
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Wa wo lament, his majeſty agreeth thereto ; nor will 


bles. 
« 2. That there be unity in religion, and 


© uniformity of church-government between 


© the two nations. 

Anſwer. His majeſty, with the advice of 
both houſes of parliament, doth approve of 
the affection of his ſubjects of Scotland, in their 
deſire of having a conformity of church-go- 
vernment between the two nations; and as 


353 


were in before the beginning of the late trou- 1640- 


I. 


the parliament hath already taken into conſi- 


deration, the reformation of church-govern- 
ment, ſo they will proceed in due time, a 
ſhall beſt conduce to the glory of God, the 
peace of the church, and of both kingdoms. 

« 3. Thar the king's majeſty and the prince 
« come and reſide ſometimes in Scotland. 

Anſwer. His majeſty will repair thither, 
as he ſhall find the urgency of their aftairs re- 
quire his preſence, and his other convenien- 
cies here permit. | 

« 4. That the officers of ſtate, counſellors 


J 


ce and ſeſſioners within the kingdom ot Scot- 


« land, be placed by advice of parliament. 
Anſwer. His majeſty promiſes to give ear 

ſo far to the informations of his parliament, 

and when the parliament is not ſitting, of his 


council and college of juſtice, as that he ſhall 


neither make choice of ſuch as they ſhall re- 
commend unto him; or if he thinks another 


perſon fitter than any of thoſe recommended, 


he ſhall make the ſame known to the parlia- 
ment, or in the time between parliament, to 


the council and ſeſſion, that if there is juſt ex- 
ception againſt the life and qualification of 


the ſaid party, he may timely nominate ſome 


other, againſt whom there ſhall be no juſt ex- 
ception. His majeſty declares alſo, that the 
places in the college of juſtice, ſhall be pro- 
vided unto the judges, Quamdiu ſe bene geſ- 


ſerint. If this anſwer cannot content the 


Scotiſh commiſſioners, his majeſty remits the 
whole anſwer to be conſidered by him, or 
his commiſſioners, at the parliament, at the 
next ſitting thereof. 

« 5. That his majeſty would be pleaſed to 
ce place about his own perſon, in places of 
ce oreateſt nearneſs and truſt, ſome of his Sco- 
ce tiſh ſubjects. | | 

Anſwer. His majeſty ſhall continue the 
ſame care which hitherto he hath done for 
their ſatisfaction in this particular; and not 
only ſo, but ſhall alſo recommend the ſame to 
the prince his ſon. | 

« 6, That none may have place about his 


< majeſty, and the prince, but ſuch as are of 


ce the reformed religion. 


_ . Anſwer. His majeſty doth conceive, that 


his ſubje&s of Scotland have no intention by 
this propoſition, (eſpecially by way of demand) 
to limit, or preſcribe unto him the choice of 
his ſervants, but rather to ſhew their zeal to 
religion; wherein his own piety will make 
him do therein, that which may give juſt ſa- 
tisfaction to his people. : | 

« 7. That the copper- coin, which hath paſ- 


England and Scotland, that neither of the two nations 


Ruſhw. 
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ce ſed in Scotland this long time, for ſeven 
« times, and above as much as the true va- 
« lue and worth theregf, be newly regulated; 
© and that no copper- money be coined here- 
ec after without conſent of the eſtates convened 
« in parliament. | 

Anſwer. His majeſty recommends this mat- 
ter to the enſuing parliament of Scotland, not 
only concerning the copper-coin to be coined 


hereafter, but alſo the copper-money already 


coined, how the ſame ſhall paſs in payment 
for the time to come. 

After theſe articles, there was added to the 
treaty, the draught of an act of oblivion, the 
moſt ample that could be, which was to paſs 
in all the parliaments of the three kingdoms, 
bur of which the benefit was not to extend to 
the Scotifh prelates, the earl of Traquair, Sir 
Robert Spotiſwood, Sir John Hay, and Mr. 
Walter Balcanqual. | 

The lord Lowdon having carried this treaty 
to Scotland, to communicate it to the parlia- 
ment of that kingdom, now aſſembled, return- 
ed ſome time after with 12 articles, explaining 


certain paſſages of the treaty, and to which 


the Engliſh commiſſioners returned anſwers 
that were approved. Theſe articles with the 
anſwers were added to the treaty. In fine, 
the treaty was confirmed and ratifted by an 
act of parliament inſerted at the end, to this 
effecrk: : 

<« Be it therefore enacted by his majeſty, 


cc with the aſſent of the lords and the com- 


A particu- 
lar clauſe 


the War 
between 
the two 
kingdoms, 


« mons in this preſent parliament aflembled, 
© that the ſaid treaty, and all the articles 
ce thereof aſſented to, as aforefaid, be and 
ce ſtand for ever ratified and eſtabliſhed, and 
« have the force, vigour, ftrength, and au- 
ce thority of a law, ſtatute, and act of par- 
© liament. | | 

(The fame thing for Scotland.) | 

« And his majeſty for himſelf, and his ſuc- 
ce ceſlors, doth promiſe in verbo principis, 
« never to come in the contrair of this ſtatute 
« and ſanction, or any thing therein Tontain- 
« ed; but to hold the {ame in all points firm 


ce enacted there, that the kingdom of Scotland 


cc 


« conſent of the parliament of Scotland. 
« the kingdoms ſhall riſe in arms, or make 
War againſt any of the kingdoms and ſub- 
« jects thereof, without conſent of the par- 
© liament of that kingdom whereof they are 
< ſubjects, or upon which they do depend, 
« tlrat they ſhall be held, reputed, and de- 
« meaned, as traitors to the ſtates whereof 
<« they are ſubjects.” | 
It happened atterwards, that the king and 
parliament making war upon each other, the 
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ſhall not denounce nor make war againſt the Www 
« kingdom of England, or Ireland, without 


And in caſe any of the ſubjects of any of | 


Scots {ent an army to the aſſiſtance of the par- 


liament of England, againit the king, from 
whence he inferred, that to make war againſt 
him, was to make war againſt England. The 
Scots on the contrary pretended, that very far 
from making war againſt England, they ſent 
their troops thither on purpoſe to aſſiſt that 
kingdom. It is eaſy to perceive, that from 
the diverſity of the principles, proceeds the 
diverſity ot the conſequences. ' 8 

To finiſh, in a word what relates to Scot- 
land, I ſhall only ſay, that the king went thi- 
ther in Auguſt, 1641, ſtayed there till the 
19th of November, aſſiſted in perſon at the 
parliament, and gave the royal aſſent to all 
the acts preſented to him. To this came the 
projects he had formed with regard to Scot- 
land, from the beginning of his reign. 5 

What has hitherto been ſaid of the parlia- 
ment's behaviour to the king, is ſufficient to 
ſhew, how ſenfible the king muſt have been 
of the mortifications he daily received. He 
had paſſionately deſired to be revenged of the 
Scots, or, at leaſt, to drive them out of the 


The king 
grants the 
Scots all 
they de- 
mand. 
Ruſhw. 
Nalſon. 


He reſents 
the morti- 
cations 


given him 


in Eng- 


land. 


kingdom; and he ſaw that the parliament 


made them a preſent of 300,000 pounds, to 
reward them for their coming. He hated the 
Presbyterians, and would have been glad to 
have had it in his power to root out Presby- 
terianiſm; but he ſaw, that on the contrary 


the houſe of commons openly took their part, 


« and ſtable, and ſhall cauſe it to be truly ob- and laboured to dettroy epiſcopacy. His two 
principal miniſters in whom he moſt confided, 


ce ſerved by all his majeſty's leiges, according 


ce to the tenor and intent thereof, for now and 


« ever. Like as the parliament of both king- 
c doms give full aſſurance, and do make pub- 
<« lick faith in the name of both kingdoms re- 
c ſpeQtively, for the true and faithful obſer- 
« vance of this treaty, and whole articles 
ce thereof inviolably, hinc inde, in all times to 
* come.“ 

As afterwards the king thought he had rea- 
ſon to complain, that the Scots had violated 
this treaty in two of the principal articles, I 
imagine the reader will be glad to fee theſe 
two articles at large, on which this complaint 
was grounded. They are contained 1n the act 
of oblivion in theſe words : 
It js agreed, that an act be paſſed in the 
« parliament of England; that the kingdoms 


concerning of England or Ireland, ſhall not denounce 


« nor make war upon the kingdom of Scot- 
« land, without conſent of the parliament of 
« England: As, on the other part, it thall be 


were in the tower, and he eaſily perceived 
the commons intended not to ſtop there, 
ſince with regard to the earl of Strafford, they 
were daily ſeeking means to make good their 
charge. Two other of his miniſters had been 
forced to fly, and the appearing to be {till well 
affected to him, was ſufficient to render any 
perſon the object of the perſecution of the 
commons. NY 

It has already been feen after what manner 
the king governed for 15 years, and the rea- 
der muſt be convinced, that he intended to 
alter the government, and procure for himſelf 
and ſucceſſors, a power much more extenſive 
than what was allowed htm by the laws, and 
to which none of his predeceflors, except 
Richard II, had ever pretended. I except not 
even Henry VIII, the moſt abſolute of all the 
kings of England, ſince William the Conque- 
ror. But there was this diflerence between 
Henry VIII, and Charles I. Henry did what- 


Ver 
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1640-1. ever he pleaſed by way of parliament; where- 
as Charles pretended to rule without parlia- 
ments, looking upon them as little neceſſary 
to the conſtitution of the government. Since 
the meeting of this parliament, ſcarce a day 
had paſſed, but the commons attacked the 


king's project, by declaring illegal, what he 


had done during 15 years, or by rigoroully 
proſecuting the inſtruments he had uſed to 
execute his deſigns. It is, therefore, eaſy to 
ſee, how much all theſe mortifications mult 
have touched the king, and with what impa- 
tience he bore the haughty manner in which 
the parliament acted with him. Nothing 
was more contrary to his inflexible temper, 
than to be forced to ſtoop to a houſe of com- 


mons, for whom he had before ſhewn the ut- 


moſt contempt. It is, therefore, no wonder, 
that in his ſad ſituation, he ſhould think of 
ſome way to free himſelf from this bondage. 
Bur a ſlight attempt to compals this end, ſerved 
only to throw him into irretrievable ruin. 
Plot to get i mean the project of gaining the army, and 
the armyto and caufing them to declare for the king. The 
declare for king approved of the project, without percei- 
=> king. ving theconſequences, having no miniſter about 
Nate bim, that had either the inclination or ability 
Mancheſ- to give him good counſel. I am ſenſible, this 
ter's Mem. is a place full of dangerous rocks, on which a 
Warwick. hiſtorian can very hardly eſcape ſplitting. This 
plor to gain the army, is by ſome looked upon 
as a chimera, a mere fiction, to render the 
king odious. But on the other hand the par- 


liament conſidered it as a very real conſpiracy, 


and pretended to draw from thence an evident 
proof, that the king's compliance with reſpect 
to the redreſs of grievances, was all diſſimula- 
tion, in expectation of an opportunity to re- 
ſtore himſelf by force, to the ſtate he was in 
before this parliament. This bred 1n the par- 
liament an invincible diſtruſt of the king, and 

a reſolution to put ir out of his power to break 

his word, and the means they uſed to execute 
this reſolution, occaſioned the civil wars, of 
which I ſhall ſpeak hereafter. It is, therefore, 
Neceſſity abſolutely neceſſary to examine this conſpiracy, 


of examin· in order to know, whether it was real or in- 
ing the rea- 


proceedings of the king and parliament, and 
upon this it is that the judicious and diſinte- 
reſted reader may blame the one or the other. 
Its connex· Zut before I proceed to this plot, it will be re- 

ion with . 5 
uiſite to ſay ſomething of the earl of Straf- 


liry of this vented ; for from hence flow all the enſuing 


plot. 


the car] of 


Strafford's ford's affair, with which this has ſome connexon. 


affair. 
Bill of at- 


tainder a- 


The earl had been impeached by the com- 
mons the 11th of November, 1640; but his 
hs proceſs could not be ready to be tried till the 
earl of 22d of March, 1640-1. This tryal laſted till 
Strafford the - 12th of April, and then the commons, 
paſſes the who had been always preſent, perceiving, 
houſe of ꝗoubtleſs, that the ſentence would not be ſo 
Ruſhw. kigorous as they wiſhed, reſolved to proceed 
Charend. againſt the earl by way of bill of atrainder ; 

they voted, on the 16th and 19th of April, 
that it was ſufficiently proved, that the earl 
of Strafſord had endeavoured to ſubvert the 
tundamental laws of the kingdom, and intro- 
duce an arbitrary and tyrannical government 
into the realms of England and Ireland, and 
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great ſtreight.” 


the houſe, 


BE... A. 


R 

that this was high-treaſon. On the 21ſt of 1641. 

the ſame month, the bill of atrainder paſſed, www 

with the majority of 204 againſt 59. 8 c 
The bill met with ſo 4 ſition in the, Petition a- 

houſe of peers, that it was very doubtful whe- Saint the 

ther it would paſs, or be thrown out. Far Ruſbw. 

which reaſon, on the 24th was preſented to 

both houſes a petition, ſubſcribed by aboye 

49,000 inhabitants of London, ſetting forth 

the cauſes of their ſuſpicions and fears. And 

amongſt others, that juſtice was not yet exe- 

cuted upon the earl of Strafford, and that 

there was reaſon to dread ſome ſecret plot a- 

gainſt the parliament. The 28th of April, 

the commons ſent by Mr. Hyde a meſſage to 

the lords, that they had received information, 

that the earl of Strafford had a deſign to make 

an eſcape out of the tower: That the guard 

about him was weak, and, therefore, they de- ; 

fired he might be cloſe priſoner, and his guards 

ſtrengthened, ro which the lords conſented. 

The iſt of May the king came to the par- 

lament, and in a ſpeech to both houſes, ſaid * 

to this effe&t : * Thar having been preſent at The kimg's 

the tryal of the ear] of Strafford, he could peter. 

not in conſcience condemn him of high-trea- 

* ſon, tho' he thought him guilty of miſde- 

© meanors. Therefore he delired the lords 

© to find ſome way to bring him out of this 


eat oppoſiti 


The commons were much troubled and The rabble 
diſcontented with this ſpeech, and imme- g. 
diately adjourned till May the zd, on which Weſtmin- 
day great multitudes of people repairing ſter. 
ro Weſtminſter, inſulted and threatened the Piun 
lords, as they were going to their houſe, cry- © 
ing out, juſtice, juſtice. YR BL 

The fame day Mr. Pym made known to Pym diſco- 
That there were divers infor- Vers to the 


OY : * * houſe of 
c . 
marions Sven of deſperate deſigns both at commons a 


© home and abroad, againſt the parliament, plot to ſe- 


and the peace of the nation; and that the duce the 
perſons engaged therein were under an oath arm. 
of ſecrecy: That there was an endeavour Si 
to diſaffect the army, not only againſt the 
parliament's proceedings, but to bring them 

up againſt the parliament to over-awe them: 

That there was alſo a deſign upon the 
tower; and endeavours uſed for the earl 

of Strafford to eſcape: That theſe combi- 
nations at home, had a correſpondency with 
practices abroad; and that the French wers 
drawing down their forces amain to the ſea- 

ſide; and there was a cauſe to fear, their 
intent was upon Portſmouth : Thar divers 
perſons of eminency about the queen were 
deeply engaged in theſe plots : That it was 
neceſſary that the ports ſhould be ſtopped ; 

and his majeſty defired to command, that 

no perſon attending upon the King, queen, 

or prince, ſhould depart without leave of his 
majeſty, with the humble advice of his par- 
liament.” SRD 

Wherenpon the houſe fell into a ſerious de- 

bare of this matter, and were generally of o- 
pinion, that it was neceflary to enter into a 

a common reſolution for the ſafety of the 
kingdom. & 1 | 
When it is conſidered in what juncture this 

OM | conſpiracy 
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1641. conſpiracy was diſcovered to the houſe, tho 
M.. Pym was informed of it long before; that 
it was at atime, when the peers were, in ſome 
meaſure, to be compelled to paſs the bill of 
attainder againſt the earl of Strafford, and 
when the rabble were alſo uſing violence for 
that purpoſe, there ſeems to be ground to ſuſ- 
pect, that it was only an artifice to ſtir up the 
people, and induce the lords to do as the com- 
mons defired, from a fear of the 1mminent 
danger the kingdom was threatened with ; at 
leaſt, there is reaſon to believe, this conſpiracy 
was greatly aggravated. But this 1s only a 
conjecture, which ought not to be relied on, 
till the arguments pro and con are examined. 
However this be, the commons, after a debate, 
came to a reſolution of taking the following 


: proteſtation. 
Proteſtati- 
on taken 6 


by the God, promiſe, vow and proteſt, to maintain 


houſe of © and defend, as far as lawfully I may, with 


commons. © my life, power, and eſtate, the true reformed 
Ruſhw- «© Proteſtant religion, expreſſed in the doc- 
trine of the church of England, againſt all 
« Popery and Popiſh innovation within this 
c realm, contrary to the ſaid doctrine; and, 
« according to the duty of my allegiance, I 


« will maintain and defend his majeſty's roy- 


al perſon, honour and eſtate. 
Alo the power and privilege of parlia- 
cc ments, the lawful rights and liberties of the 
ee ſubjects, and every perſon that ſhall make 
c this proteſtation, in whatſoever he ſhall do 
ce in the lawful purſuance of the ſame ; and 
« to my power, as far as lawfully I may, 1 
ce will oppoſe, and by all good ways and means, 
& endeavour to bring condign puniſhment on 
cc all ſuch, as ſhall by force, practice, counſels, 
ec plots, conſpiracies, or otherwiſe, do any 
« thing to the contrary, in this preſent pro- 
cc teſtation contained: And farther, that I 
« ſhall, in all juſt and honourable ways, en- 
s deavour to preſerve the union and peace 
« betwixt the three kingdoms of England, 
« Scotland, and Ireland: And neither for hope, 
« fear, or any other reſpeòts, ſhall relinquiſh 
«© this promiſe, vow, and proteſtation.“ 
Remarks It muſt be obſerved, this proteſtat ion was 
on this taken on Mr. Pym's bare aſſurance of the diſ- 
ſubjet. covery of a plot, and before there was any 
proof of it. Hence it may be conjectured, 
that the thing had been determined among the 
leading men in the houſe. After that, the 
commons came to ſeveral reſolutions, to pro- 
vide for the ſafety of the kingdom, and the 
town of Portſmouth in particular. They com- 
municated to the lords the informations they 
had received, the votes they had paſſed, and 


their proteſtation, deſiring that every peer 


might be ordered to take it. 

Petition of It was very difficult for the lords to refuſe 

the rabble the commons deſire. In the firſt place, they 

to te had inſpired the nation with ſuch a terror, 

oo that no man durſt oppoſe their reſolves, for 
fſcar of being looked upon as having ill-deſigns, 


66 A. B. do in the preſence of almighty 


they might be conceived not to be free, and, 
therefore, deſired the commons to join with diſperſe 


* Whirclock ſays, it was 200 men; and that Balfour confeſſed 2000 pounds had been offered him, to conſent to 
the carl's eſcape. He adds, that this deſign was diſcovered by three women, who hearkened at the key-hole of the 
earl's door, and heard his diſcourſe with captain Billingliy. | 


and expoſed to. innevitable ruin. Secondly, 1641. 
the people ſtill continued to flock to Wett- Www 
minſter, and openly threatened the lords. 
Thirdly, the multitude preſented the fame 

day a petition to the lords, demanding juſtice 

upo the earl of Strafford, and that their lord- 

ſhips would pleaſe to free them from the fears 

of the conſpiracy. Fourthly, on the motrow, - 

being the 4th of May, the people repairing to 
Weſtminſter in greatet numbers than the day 

before, ſome incendiaries poſted up againſt a 

wall in the Old Palace-Yard, the names of 56 
members, calling them Straffordians, and be- 
trayers of their country. Laſtly, the ſame day, Another 
the multitudes preſented to the lords another petition 


petition, ſaying, That they underſtood the Ruſhw. 


* tower was going to receive a garriſon of men, 


not of the Hamlets, (as uſually) but con- 
fiſting of other perſons under the command 
of a captain, a great confident of the earl 
of Strafford's, and that this was done to 
make way for the earl's eſcape.” 

Upon this petirion, the houſe ſent ſix peers Ralfour's 
to examine Sir William Balfour, lientenant of confeſſion 
the tower, concerning the truth of this fact. againſt the 
Balfour anſwered, it was true, he had his ma- King. 
jeſty's order to receive 100 men * into the _ 
tower, and captain Billingſly to command them, 
and to receive only ſuch men as the captain 
ſhould bring to him; but underſtanding now 
their lord ſhip's pleaſure, he would receive no 
other guard into the tower but the Hamlet 
men. | | 

The lords did farther declare at a conference The lords 
with the commons, that they were drawing to deſire the 
a concluſion of the bill of attainder, but were <oncur- 


, ; rence of 
ſo encompaſſed with multitudes of people, that t. wig 


oy- e 


A 


mons to 


them, to find out ſome way to ſend the peo- the mob. 
ple to their homes. Then they debated the $1... 

g 3 y take 
proteſtation, paſſed it, and took the ſame. It the proteſ- 
was taken by 433 commoners, and 106 lords, taion. 
including the biſhops and judges. The com- Ruſbw. 
mons having ordered Dr. Barge to acquaint The people 


the multicude with the proteſtation taken by Da. 


both houſes, and that they were deſired to re- Occur. 


turn to their homes, they forthwith departed. 
There are then two things which manifeſtly 
appear in this affair. The firſt, that there was 
a project on foot to favour the earl of Straf- 
ford's eſcape, which will be ſeen more clearly 
hereafter. The ſecond, that the concourſe of 
the people was privately procured, by ſome of 
the leading men of the commons, ſince, the 
day before, the honſe had taken no ſtep to- 
wards diſperſing the multitudes, tho* they 
were deſired by the lords, and ſince they found 
means to cauſe the people to retire, as ſoon 
as they knew the lords had reſolved to take 
the proteſtation. | 
But the proteſtation was not the only effect Bj1l for the 
of the conſpiracy. 'The ſame day, the com- continu- 
mons ordered a bill to be prepared for the con- ance of the 


8 g x -. parliament. 
tinuance of this preſent parliament, that it Ruſhw. 


2 


might 
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1641. might not be diſſolved without the conſent of 
Wo both houſes. They ordered likewiſe the pro- 
teſtation to be tendered to the whole kingdom. 

Flight of The ſame day, May the 4th, the houſe 
the conſpi- was informed, that fix or eight of the conſpi- 
rators. rators were fled, of whom Mr. Henry Jer- 
min, and Mr. Henry Percy, members of the 

houſe, were two, and that they were gone to- 

Precaution Wards Portſmouth. At the ſame time. in- 
for Portſ- formation came that the queen was preparing 
mouth. to go to the ſame place. Theſe two ſucceſſive 


informations cauſing ſtrong ſuſpicions, the 


houſes diſpatched to Portſmouth one lord and 


two commoners, to * certain queries to 


the governor, and take care for the ſecurity of 
the town and haven. They agreed withal, 'to 
move the queen to defer her journey to Port(- 
mouth, alledging ſeveral reaſons which were 
not true, particularly the ſafety of her majeſ- 


ty's perſon. They deſired alſo the king to 


publiſh a proclamation, for calling in J-rmin, 
Percy, and other fugitives, which the king 
promiſed to do. The ſame day the ſpeaker 
ſent, by order of the houſe, the following let- 
ter to Sir Jacob Aſhly, with a charge to com- 
municate 1t to the army. 


ce E have had cauſe to doubt, that ſome 
The ſpeak- W RE | G 
ie ill- affe cted perſons have endeavoured 
to the ar- to make a miſunderſtanding in the army, 
my. « of the intent ions of the parliament towards 
Nalſon. « them. To take away all miſunderſtanding in 


© that kind, the houſe of commons have com- 
© manded me to aſſure you, that they have 


ce taken the affairs of the army into their ſe- - 


« rious care: And tho? for the preſent, their 
« monies have not come in as they wiſhed, 
de and as was due, by reaſon of the many di- 
© ſtractions, and other impediments which 
ce this houſe could no ways avoid; yet they 
« reſt moſt aſſured, that they ſhall not only 
« have their full pay, but the houſe will rake 
e their merits into their farther conſiderati- 


ce on, in regard they take notice, that not- 


<« withſtanding their want, and endeavours 
« of thoſe ill-affe&ed perſons, they have not 
&« demeaned themſelves otherwiſe than as 


c men of honour, and well- affected to the 


© commonwealth; which this houſe takes in 
* ſo good part, that we have already found 
c out a way to get money for a good part of 
« their pay, and will take the moſt ſpeedy 
“ courſe we poſſibly may for the reſt. So I 
«© remain, | 

Your very loving friend, 


William Lenthall. 


Report In the interim, the committee, appointed 
8 to enquire into the conſpiracy, made their re- 
Rubs. port in the following manner: 


That this plot conſiſteth of three heads: 
The firit was, the deſign upon the tower. 
The ſecond, to engage the army. The 
third, to bring in foreign forces. For the 
tower, it appeared to be thus; captain Bil- 
lingſly being examined upon oath, confeſ- 


ſed, that he was acquainted with Sir John 
Vot. Hl. | 
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* Suckling: That the ſaid Sir Jolin Iatcſy ofter- 1641. 
ed him employment in one of the king's ſhips, WyIa/ 


c 


c 
c 
c 
> 
c 
c 
c 
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then at Portſmouth; afrerwards employment 
for Portugal: That this deponent having no- 
tice to meet at the privy-lodgings at White- 
hall, did there receive orders to get 100 
men to ſerve in the tower under him. And 
it he did fail, he ſhould anſwer it with his 
life. And aferwards meeting with Sir John 
Suckling, and acquainting him therewith, 
he told him he would furniſh him with che 
ſaid number. Sir William Balfour, lieute- 
nant of the tower, being examined, ſaid, 
that he had command to receive captain 
Billingſly with 100 men into the tower, 
who ſhould be under his command. That 
the earl of Strafford at that time expoſtula- 
ting with him abour his eſcape, told him, he 
would attempt nothing in that kind without 
his privity; and that he ſhould have the 
king's warrant for his indemnity; and that 
the warrant ſhould be to command him to 
remove the earl of Strafford from the tower, 
to ſome other caſtle; and he would then 
take his opportunity to eſcape; that the 
lieutenant of the tower not giving any com- 
plying anſwer thereunto, the ſaid earl ſent 


again to entreat him to come to him, and 


would have perſuaded him to let him make 
an eſcape; ſaying, © Without your concur- 


ec rence it cannot be done; and if you will 


« conſent thereunto, I will make you preſent 


«© payment of 22,000 pounds, beſides you {hall 
% have. a good marriage for your ſon.” To 


c 
c 
c 


g 


A 


which, the lieutenant of the tower replied, 


he was ſo far from concurring therein, that 
he was not to be farther moved in ſuch a 
thing. 'Thus much the lieutenant of the 
tower delivered upon his oath. 

© Colonel Goring, upon his examination 
in the houſe of commons, did confeſs, that 
Sir John Suckling was the firſt perſon that 
ever made any overture unto him, concern- 


ing the army's marching towards London: 


Atterwards being in the queen's lodgings, he 
met with Mr. H. Percy, which was about 
the beginning, or middle of Lent laſt, and 
Mr. Percy told him, there was a conſulta- 
tion of officers to be had, concerning the 
good of the army; and deſired him to go 


along with him to his chamber, where the 


meeting was to be. There were preſent at 
the ſame meeting, commiſſary Wilmot, 
colonel Aſhburnham, captain Pollard, Sir 
John Berkley, Daniel O Neal, Mr. Jer- 
min, and himſelf: That Mr. Percy ſaid, 
there were propoſitions to be made which 
were of great concernment; and that it was 
neceflary there ſhould be an oath of ſecreſy 
taken before any thing was propounded : 
That the oath ſhould be to this purpoſe : 
That we ſhould neither directly nor in- 
directly diſcover any part of the- con- 
ſultation, nor ever to think ourſelves diſſol- 
ved from that oath, by any other oath which 
might be impoſed upon us hereafter : Which 
oath was read out of a paper, when it was 
tendered unto them; and thereupon they 
were ſworn, by laying their hands upon the 

7B bibles 
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1648. © bible; thar ke and Jermin were ſworn to- 
WAYS © 8 for the teſt had taken the oath be- 
* 


fore . 

© Then three propoſitions were made to 
C them, VIZ. 

« As theſe propoſitions are expreſſed in a 
ce letter which: will be ſeen preſently, they are 
© omitted; here for breviry's ſake. 

He farther ſaid, that the whole number 
there met, were of opinion, that the army 
ſhould not march towards London, till a 
declaration had been firſt ſent up to the 
parliament: Thar he the ſaid Goring, an- 
ſwered, ir was 4 nice point to interpoſe in 
the proceeding of the parliament; and did 
© pr6pound ſome difficulries to allay the buſi- 
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© neſs; to divert commiſſary Wilmot, and 


© thoſe: other perfons from ſo dangerous a bu- 
fineſs; and ſaid, that he did think it was 
a deſign of folly to undertake it; for they 
muſt think the Scots would take the advan- 
tage upon the army's removal ſourhwards, 
whoſe correſpondeney was ſo great with the 
city ; and for them to begin to ſhew their 
teeth, and not be able to bite, would ar- 
gue little prudence; that they ſhould either 
undertake it ſo as to go through with it, 
of let it alone: That he did ask them what 
ammnnition they had to accomodate fo great 
an army; and whether they could command 
© the ammunition in the tower: That Wil- 


or 
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mot, Pollard, and Aſhburnham, then made 


r anſwer, they had no purpoſe to go to Lon- 
don; for to ſurpriſe the tower, was to con- 
© quet the kingdom: 
© other paſſages, was part of the diſcourſe at 
© the firſt meeting. | 
© Fhat ſhortly after there was another meet- 
ing of the fame perſons, and in the ſame 
place, and Mr. Percy's chamber, where 
there were propoſitions of another nature, 
deſperate and impious on the one hand, 
and fooliſh on the other ; and that he endea- 
voured by argument to divert them, by pro- 
pounding an impoſſibility to effect the ſame: 
For how could the army, lodged in ſeveral 
quarters, unpaid, and at ſuch a diſtance, 
march on à ſudden to London, and ſurpriſe 
what they had in deſign? 
© 'Thar Mr. Jermin was the perſon that firſt 
propoſed the marching of the army towards 
Löndon; that for his part he declared him- 
« ſelf abſolutely againſt it. That Mr. Jer- 
© min replied to him in private, © You do 
ce not diſlike the deſign, for you are as ready 
ce for any wild, mad undertaking, as any man 
« know]; but you diſlike the temper of thoſe 
« perſons who are engaged in the buſineſs.” 
He did farther confeſs, that he propound- 
ed that Snekling might be admitted to the 
© conſultation; but Wilmot, Afhburnham, 
© and Pollard, would not hear of it. And 
c 


A 


they three did then declare themſelves a- 
gainſt the army's marching towards London. 
© Then he took occaſion te ſay, that he did 
acquaint ſome members of both houſes, 
whom he could name, that there were ſome 
of the army whom they did not think ſo 
well of, were more faithful and ſexvieeable 
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That this, amongſt 


c 
c 
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c 
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c 
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© Strafftord there; and chat they hoped the 
c 
c 
c 
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c 
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to the parliament than they were aware of, 
which: time would produce; and named 
them: And they did accordingly give teſ- 
timony of his integrity, ſo far as general 
terms could diſcover the deſign. He con- 
feſſed, that Mr. Jermin did make ſome offers 
unto him to relinquiſh the government of 


But he ſaid, he did not conclude any thing, 
for he would firſt ſee the performance of what 
was offered; ſo had no farther diſcourſe with 
him concerning that buſineſs. But he doth 
believe that Suckland and Jermin did confer 
together about the deſign. He ſaid, they 
did deſire his opinion about a general; ſome 
were for Eſſex, ſome for Holland; but he, 
with Mr. Jermin, were for Neweaſtle. 

Being again examined upon his oath be- 
fore the committee of lords and commons, 
and preſſed more particularly to anſwer 
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did confeſs, that meeting with Mr. Jermin 
in the queen's withdrawing chamber, her 
majeſty came and told him, the king would 
ſpeak with him; and meeting with his ma- 
jeſty, he told him, he was minded to ſet his 
army in a good poſture, being adviſed there- 
to by the earl of Briſtol (as he ſaid) and his 
majeſty then commanded him to join with 
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© As for the deſigns from beyond the ſeas, 
the committee did make report to the houſe, 
that it was cleared unto them, that Jermin 
endeavoured to have got the poſſeſſion of 
Portſmouth; that the king of France had 
drawn down great forces to the ſea-ſide; 
that the governor of Calice had examined 
ſome Engliſhmen, whether the earl of Straf- 
ford's head was cut off? And this was in 
point of time, the firſt of May, according 
to the Engliſſiſtile, and Sir Philip Cartwright, 
governot of Guernſey, wrote letters allo, 
which came in great haſte, that he under- 
ſtood the French had a defign upon that 
iſland, or ſome part of England. It alſo ap- 
peared to the committee, by divers of the 
letters which were opened coming from be- 
yond ſea, that they expected the carl of 


Port ſmouth upon ſome terms of advance. 


1648. 
WAR 


queſtions not before propoſed unto him, he 


Mr. Percy, and fome others in that buſineſs. 


horſe-leeches ſhould be ſtarved for want of 


blood; and in ſome of thoſe letters there 
was advice to the cardinal to beſtir himſelf 
betimes, to interrupt the heighth of pro- 
ceedings here in England. Alſo examina- 
tions of ſome prieſts were taken in Lanca= 
ſhire, and ſent up to London, which were 
there taken the third of May, which did 
teſtify, that the prieſts did ſay, the parlia- 
ment ſhould be ſuddenly diſſolved; for the 
army was to mareh up thither with all ſpeed, 
and they would be ſeconded by forces ont 


of France; and that Montague did write 


out of France to Mr. Percy (which was alſo 
intercepted) that if he did pertorm what he 
had undertaken, he would be made a knight 
of the garter. | | 
Upon theſe depoſitions, the houſe of com- 
mons paſſed the following votes againſt Percy, 
Jermin, and Suckling. | 


. 'Thar 


ba 


Book XX. 
1641. | 
April laſt, they: did conſpire to draw the ar- 


1. That im the months of March and 


Votes a- 


| my together, and emplby the fame againſt 
= "Ts hs —— and bs force and — 
Ruſuw . thereof, to compel the parliament to agree 
Nalſon. © tg certain propoſitions. by them contrived, 
© and to hindet” and interrupt the proceedings 

© of the parliament. re 

© 2. That in purſuance of the ſaid deſian, 

< they did endeavour to perſuade divers. mem- 

bers of rhe houſe of commons, and others, 
being officers ob the faid army, that is to 


© fay, Wilmor, Afhburnham, Berkley, Pol- 


© lard, and O Neal, that they were difobliged 
© by the parliamenr, thereby to incenſe them 
< apainit the parliament; and did hold divers 
conſultations with the ſaid parties, to effect 
© the ſaid wicked deſign ; and to thar purpoſe 
did ſet down in writing, certain propoſitions 
© ro the eſſect as followeth, viz. 1. The pre- 
_ © ſerving of biſhops in their functions and votes. 
< 2. The not disbanding of the Iriſh army, 
until the Scots were disbanded. 3. And the 
© endeavouring to ſettle the king's revenue to 
© the proportion it was formerly. 


© 3. That for the more ſecret carriage of 


this plot, they did adminiſter to the ſaid 
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concerning the bufmeſs. | 
* 4. That they did propound and endea- 
© your to perſuade the perſons before-named, 


and other officers of the army, to put the 
faid army into a warlike poſture, to bring 


them up to London, to make themſelves fare 


of the tower, and ſo by force to compel the 


0 

© parliament to conform to their will: And 
© they did endeavour to work a belief in the 
© ſaid army, that the king and parliament 
© would difagree ; and that all the French a- 
© bour the city of London would aſſiſt them: 
© And to the great ſcandal of the king, that 
© the prince and the earl of Newcaſtle were 
© to meet the army at Nottingham with 1000 
e horſe ; that Suckling, to compaſs the de- 
© ſign of gaining the tower, did contrive that 
100 men, under captain 2 4h thoald 
© be deſigned for that purpoſe, when the op- 
© portunity was offered, to the end the city 
© of London ſhould not be able to make any 
© reſiſtance, when the ſaid army ſhould come 
© up, and Suckling, by the means and plot 
© aforeſaid did thereby endeavour, that the 


carl of Strafford, then priſoner in the tower, 


might the better compaſs his eſcape. 

Befides the fore-mentioned depoſitions, here 
is a teſtimony of one of the chief conſpirators, 
of which the parliament made great uſe. It 
is Percy's letter after his flight into France, to 
his brother, the earl of Northumberland. 


Mr. Per- « WHAT with my own innocency, and 
8 — the violence I hear is againſt me, 1 
earl of © find myſelf mach diſtracted. I will not ask 
Northum- © your counſel, becauſe it may bring prejudice 
berland. upon you; but I will with all faithfulneſs 


rh « and truth tell you what my part hath been, 
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rries 4 wicked and unlawful oath, where 
y they did fwear upon the holy evange- 
lifts, not to reveal any thing that was ſpoken 


* that at leatt iv may be declared by you, 
© whatſoever becomes of me. 
When there was. $0,000 pounds ready, 
deſigned! by: the parliament for the Englith 
army, there was, as |] take it, a ſudden de- 
mand by the Scots at the fame: time of 
* 25,000 pounds, of which there was 15,000 
pounds ready; this they preſſed with. ſuch 
neceſſity, as the. parliament, after an order 
made, didi think it fir for them to deduct 
ro, oo pounds out of the 50, ooo pounds 
formerly granted: Upon which: the ſoldiers 
in our houſe were murh ſcandaliſed; amongſt 
which I was one, and ſitting by Wilmot and 
Afhburnham, Wilmot ſtood up, and told 
them, it that the Scots could thus procure 
© money, he doubted not bur the officers of 
* the Engl fh army might eafily do the like; 
bat the firſt order was reverſed notwithitand- 
ing, and 10000 pounds given to the Scots. 
This was the cauſe of many diſcourſes of 
dillike amongſt vs, and came to this pur- 
poſe, that they were diſobliged by the par- 
liament, and not by the king: This being 
ſaid often to one ancther, we did reſolve, 
Wilmot, Athburnham, Pollard, O Neal, and 
myſelf, ro make ſome expreſſions of ſerving 
the king in all things he would command 
us that were honourable for him and us, be- 
ing likewiſe agreeing to the tundamental 
laws of the kingdom, that ſo far we would 
live and die with him; this was agreed up- 
on with us, not having any communication 
with others, that I am coupled now withal : 
And farther, by their joint conſent, I was 
to tell his majeſty thus much from them; 
but withal, I was to order the matter ſo as 
the king might apprehend this as a great 
ſervice done unto him at this time, when his 
affairs were in fo ill a condition, and they - 
were molt confident, that they would engage 
the whole army thus far; but farther the 
would undertake nothing, becauſe they 
would neither infringe the liberties of the 
ſubjects, nor deſtroy the laws; to which I 
and every one conſented ; and having their 
ſenſe, I drew the heads up in a paper, which 
they all approved when I read it; and then 
we did, by an oath, promiſe one another to 
be conſtant and ſecret in all this, and aid all 
of us take that oath together : Then, I faid, 
well, Sirs, I muſt now be informed whar 
your particular deſires are, that ſo 1 may be 
the better able to ſerve you ; which they 
were pleaſed to do; and fo I did very faich- 
fully ferve them therein as far as I could. 
This is the truth, and all the truth upon 
my ſoul, in particular diſcourſes. 
© After that we did fall upon the petition- 
ing to the king and parliament for moneys, 
there being ſo great arrears due to us, and 
ſo much delays made in the procuring of 
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them; but that was never done. | 
* 1, Concerning the biſhops functions and 
votes. | 
© 2. The not disbanding of the Irith army, 
until the Scots were disbanded too. a 
© 3. The endeavouring to ſettle his 77 
< fiy's. 


560 


And it was reſolved by us all, if the king 
ſhould require our aſſiſtance in thoſe things, 
that as far as we could, we might contribute 
thereunto, without breaking the laws of the 
kingdom; and in caſe the king ſhould be 


„ 


A 


would not fly from him: All theſe perſons 
© did act and concur in this as well as I. This 
© being all imparted to the king by me from 
© them, I perceived he had been treated with 
© by others, concerning ſome things of our ar- 
* my; which agreed not with what was pur- 


© poſed by me, but inclined a way more ſharp 


© and high, not having limits either of honour 
or law. 1 told the king, he might be plea- 
© ſed to conſider with himſelf, which way it 
© was fit for him to hearken unto ; for us, we 
* were reſolved not to depart from our grounds; 
© we ſhould not be diſpleaſed, whoſoever they 
were, but the particular of the deſigns, or 
the perſons, we deſired not to know; tho 
© it was no hard matter to gueſs at them. In 


© the end, I believe the danger of the one, 


© and the juſtice of the other, made the king 
© tell me, he would leave all thoughts of other 
« propoſitions but ours, as things not practi- 
© cable; but deſired, notwithſtanding, that 
* Goring and Jermin, who were acquainted 


* with the other proceedings, ſhould be ad- 


© mitted amongſt us. I told him, I thought 
© the other gentry would never conſent to it, 
but I would propoſe it; which I did, and 
we were all much againſt it; but the king 


did preſs ſo much, as at the laſt it was con- 


© ſented unto; and Goring and Jermin came 


to my chamber; there I was appointed to 


© tell them, after they had ſworn to ſecrecy, 
* what we had propoſed ; which I did; but 
© before I go into the debate of the way, I 


© muſt tell you, Jermin and Goring were ve- 


© ry earneſt Suckling ſhould be admitted; 
© which we did all decline, and I was deſired 
by all our men to be reſolute in it, which I 
was, and gave many reaſons : Whereupon 
Mr. Goring made anſwer, he was engaged 
with Mr. Suckling his being employed in the 
army; but for his meeting with us, they 


© were contented to paſs it by; then we took 


© up again the ways which were propoſed ; 
© which took great debate, and theirs: differed 
from ours in violence and heat; which we 
all proteſted againſt, and parted, diſagreeing 
© totally, yet remitted it to be ſpoken of by 
© me and Jermin to the king, which we both 
did; and the king, conſtant to his former 
© reſolutions, told him, theſe ways were all 
© vain and fooliſh, and he would think of 
© them no more. I omit one thing of Mr. 
© Goring, he deſired to know how the chief 
© commanders were to be diſpoſed of; for if 
© he had not a condition worthy of him, he 
would not go along with us. We made an- 
ſwer, that no body thought of that; we in- 
tended, if we were ſent down, to go all in 


denied theſe things being pur to them, we 
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WY © merly . | 
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* work ſo with Mr. Chudleigh, that there was 
a letter ſent by ſome of the commanders to 
* make him lieutenant-general ; and when hg 
© had ordered this at London, and Mr. Chud« 
* leigh had his inſtructions, then did he go to 
Portſmouth, pretending to be abſent when 
this was working : We all defired my lords 


were a general, they were for Newcaſtle ; 
they were pleaſed to give report, that I 
ſhould be general of the horſe. But I pro- 
teſt, neither to the king, or any elſe, did I 
ever ſo much as think of it. My lord of 
Holland was made general, and ſo all things 


A 


And this I will and do proteſt unto you upon 
my faith. And Wilmot, Aſhburnham, and 
O Neal, have at ſeveral times confeſſed and 
{worn, I never ſaid any thing in the buſineſs, 
which they did not every one agree unto and 
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inform you of the truth of the matter, that 
you may the better know how to do me 
good ; but I ſhould think myſelf very un- 


Goring, bur that night before them all ; and 
I faid nothing but what was conſented unto 


with Suckling, Carnarvan, Davenant, or any 
other creature. Methinks, if my friends 
and kindred knew the truth and juſtice of 
the matter, it were no hard matter to ſerve 
me in ſome meaſure.” 3 

This letter ſhews plainly, there was really 


a project to Faun the army, and engage them 


to ſerve the king againſt the parliament, and 
_ the king knew and approved of the 
ame. : | 


The 16th of June, the committee appointed Ruſhy; 
to examine the affair of the plot to ſeduce the Diurn. 
army, made a ſecond report to the houſe, and Occur. 


cauſed ſeveral depoſitions to be read. | 
The 1ſt was captain Billingſly's, who con- 
feſſed, that Sir John Suckling had invited 
him, to take upon him the command of the 
100 men that were to be ſent to guard the 
tower. | | 
The 2d Mr. Nutt's, whereby it appeared, 
that the earl of Strafford's eſcape was pro- 
jected. | 
The zd, lieutenant colonel Ballard's, who 
ſaid, that captain Chudleigh brought down to 


the army many propoſitions; ſome of which 


were, that colonel Goring ſhould be lieute- 
nant- general, and that the prince and the earl 
of Newcaſtle would be in Nottinghamſhire 
with 1000 horſe, ready to join with the 


army 
The 4th was Willis's, who declared, that 
the French were to favour the enterpriſe ; that 
the clergy would, at their own charge, ſend 


* The word formerly is very ambiguous ; for it may Ggnify either the king's lawſul revenues, or thoſe he en- 


joyed juſt before this parliament, Rapin, 


2000 


© the ſame capacity we were in. He did not 1641. 
like that by any means, and by that did yaw 


of Eſſex and Holland; but they ſaid, if there 


were laid aſide. And this is the truth, and 
all the truth I know of theſe proceedings: 


Juſtity. This relation I ſent you, rather to 


happy to be made a betrayer of any body. 
What concerned the tower or any thing elſe, 
I never meddled withal, nor ever ſpoke with 


by every party: I never ſpake one word 
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Book XX. The Reign of CHARLES I. on 

1641. 2000 horſe; and that the prince was to come reſolved, tho' he was not ignorant of its ha- 1641 
RR down to the army. WY, 
A draught 
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| Reaſons to 


The houſe was farther informed, that the 
officers who had undertaken to ſerve the king, 
the officers had communicated to him the draught of a 
communi- Petition, which was to be directed to the king 
cated to the and parliament from the army; that they 
king: hoped to get it ſubſcribed by moſt of the offi- 


TT of cers, and that the king, after reading it, had 


of the pe- 


ho been propoſed. 5 

In Percy's letter there 1s a circumſtance 
which may very much conduce to clear this 
affair. There were, as he ſays, two ſets of 
people, who formed at the ſame time a deſign 
to engage the army for the king, without ha- 
ving communicated their thoughts to one ano- 
ther. The firſt were Percy, Wilmor, Ath- 


it. approved of the ſame, and wrote at the bot- burnham, and Pollard. The ſecond, Jermin, 
Clarend. tom theſe two letters, C. R. in token of his and Goring, whoſe views reached much far- 
_ approbarion. ther, and who propoſed to march the arm 


Theſe are the grounds whereon was built 
the reality of this plot, which was extremely 
injurious to the king, by the diſtruſt it bred 
in the minds of moſt of the members of par- 
liament, and of the nation in general. But it 
muſt be added, that king Charles's favourers 
call it a mere chimera, even to this day. For 
my part, I cannot help ſaying, that I believe 
there was ſome truth in it; but I am of opi- 
nion, that the heads of the contrary party to 
the king, greatly aggravated the circumſtan- 
ces and conſequences, in order to cauſe to paſs 
the more eaſily, the bill of attainder of the 
earl of Strafford, and the act for the continu- 
ance of the parliament, to which the king gave 
the royal aſſent the ſame day, and in this 
1 ſame juncture. And what confirms me the 
plot real, more in this opinion, is, the very arguments 

themſelves alledged by the king's friends, to 

ſhew that it was a fiction to render the king 
odious. For they cannot help owning, there 
was a project to engage the army to declare 
for the king. They ſay only, that the end 
propoſed by the as hs of this project, was 
to hinder the army from being ſeduced to e- 
ſpouſe the intereſt of the parliament. But 
firſt, there appears not the leaſt ſign of this 
pretended ſole end, either in the depoſitions 
of the witneſſes, or in Percy's letter, or in the 
reports of the committee appointed to exa- 
mine this affair. Secondly, the king, whom 
the parliament ſo often reproached afterwards 
with this plot, never uſed this reaſon to excuſe 
the authors, In the third place, it is not pro- 
bable, the officers ſhould have any ſuch pur- 
poſe, ſince at that time the army was too 


much diſpleaſed with the parliament, to afford 


any ground to fear, they ſhould be ſeduced to 
declare againſt the king. The mot plauſible 
thing they ſay, is, that there was never any 
expreſs deſign to march the army to London, 
upon which, however, the commons chiefly 
inſiſted. The denial of this circumſtance was 
what the king folely adhered to, as will here- 
| after appear. He called God to witneſs, he 
never knew of any ſuch deſign; but he never 
denied poſitively his having been informed of 
a deſign to engage the army to his fide. We 


to London. For tho' Goring in his depoſi- 
tion affirmed, he had done his utmoſt to viſ- 
ſuade the reſt from this defign, he is ſaid, how- 
ever, to be the firſt mover of ir. If Pe cy's 
letter is to be credited, the king had, at fi ſt, 
liſtened to Jermin and Goring; but upon Per- 
cy's repreſentation, had rejected their project 
as impracticable, and laid aſide all thoughts 
of it. The king's friends confound theſe wo 
projects, and all their proofs are directen a- 
gainſt that of Jermin and Goring, wienout 
meddling with Percy's. And becauſe che 
parliament could not fully prove, there was an 
expreſs reſolution to bring the army to Lon- 
don, they conclude, that the conſpiracy in ge- 
neral was only a fiction and impoſture. But 
tho* there had never been a ſettled delign co 
march the army to London, it may be true, 
however, that endeavours were uſed to gain 
them, and that the king approved of the de- 


ſign. In ſhort, the king's friends do not de- 


ny, that the draught of the petition was com- 
municated to him, before it was recommended 


to the officers of the army for their ſubſcrip- 


tion. Of this petition I am ſtill to ſpeak, in 
order to clear this point fully. 

It is ſtrange, this petition, which has made 
ſo much noiſe, ſhould never be produced, ei- 
ther by the parliament, in ſupport of their 
charge, or by the king, for his own vindica- 


tion. It is true, the king afterwards pretend- 


ed he had recovered a copy, but thouoht not 
fir to produce it, tho? he affirmed it to be very 
innocent. This gives occaſion to ſuſpect, 
there was ſomething prejudicial ro him. The 
earl of Clarendon has inſerted in his Hiſtory, a 
petition, which he aſſures to be word for word 
the ſame as was ſigned by the king with C. R. 
But it is evident, this cannot be the perition 
in queſtion, as the reader will perceive. 


To the king's moſt excellent majeſty ; the lords 
ſpiritual and temporal; the knights, citi- 
zens, and burgeſſes, now aſſembled in the 
high-court of parliament, the humble pett- 
tion of the officers and ſoldiers of the 
arm 


La) 


F-JUmby ſheweth, that altho* our wants The pre- 
have been very preſſing, and the bur- e pe- 
then we are become unto theſe parts (by rea- 490 00 
ſon of thoſe wants) very grievous unto us; of the 
yet ſo have we demeaned ourſelves, that your army, 
majeſty's great and weighty affairs in this Clarend. 
preſent parliament have hitherto received 
no interruption, by any complaint, either 
from us or againſt us; a temper not uſual in 
7 C | © armies ; 


muſt, rherefore, carefully diſtinguiſh two things 
in this conſpiracy, viz. the deſign of gaining 
the army, which clearly appears, and the de- 
ſign of marching the army to London. It ap- 
pears by the depoſitions, that this deſign was 
propoſed in the aſſembly of officers, but was 
not approved. So the king could affirm he 


knew not of it, becauſe, indeed, it was never 
Vol. II. | 
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armies ; eſpecially in one deſtitute not only 
of pay, bur alſo of martial diſcipline, and 
many of its principal officers ; that we can- 
not but attribute it to a particular bleſſing 
of almighty God, on our moſt hearty affec- 
tions and zeal to the common good, in the 
happy ſacceſs of this parliament, to which, 
as we ſhould have been ready hourly to con- 


tribute our deareſt blood, fo now that it hath 


pleaſed God to manifeſt his bleſſing ſo evi- 


* dently therein, we cannot but acknowledge 


it with thankfulneſs ; as likewiſe his great 
mercy, in that he hath inclined your maje- 
ſty's royal heart ſo to co-operate with the 
wiſdom of parliament, as to effect fo great 
and happy a reformation upon the former 
diſtempers of this church and common- 
wealth : As firſt, in your majeſty's gracious 


* condeſcending to the many important de- 
mands of our neighbours of the Scotiſh na- 
tion: Secondly, in granting ſo free a courſe 


of juſtice againſt all delinquents of what 
quality ſoever : Thirdly, in the removal of 
all thoſe grievances, wherewith the ſubjects 
did conceive either their liberty of perſons, 
property, or eſtate, or freedom of conſcience, 
prejudiced : And laſtly, in the greateſt 
pledge of ſecurity that ever the ſubjects of 
England received from their ſovereign, the 


| bill of triennial parliament. 


© Theſe things ſo graciouſly accorded unto 
by your majeſty, without bargain or com- 
penſat ion, as they are more than expectation 
or hope could extend unto, ſo now they are 
certainly ſuch, as all loyal hearts ought to 
acquieſce in with thankfulneſs; which we 
do with all humility, and do art this time, 
with as much earneſtneſs as any, pray and 
wiſh, that the kingdom may be ſettled in 
peace and quietneſs, and that all men may, 
at their own homes, enjoy the bleſſed fruits 
of your wiſdom and juſtice. 

gut it may pleaſe your excellent majeſty, 
and this high court of parliament, to give 
us leave, with grief and anguiſh of heart, to 
repreſent unto you, that we hear that there 
are certain perſons ſtirring and pragmarical, 
who inſtead of rendering glory to God, 


thanks to your majeſty, and acknowledg- 


ment to the parliament, remain yet as un- 
ſatisfied and mutinous as ever; who, whilſt 
all the reſt of the kingdom are arrived even 
beyond their wiſhes, are daily forging new 
and unreaſonable demands ; who, whilſt all 
men of reaſon, loyalty and moderation, are 
thinking how they may provide for your 
majeſty's honour and plenty, in return of 
ſo many graces to the ſubject, are till at- 
tempting new diminutions of your majeſty's 
juſt regalities, which ever muſt be no leſs 
dear to all honeſt men, than our own free- 
doms ; in fine, men of ſuch turbulent ſpirits, 


as are ready to ſacrifice the honour and wel- 


fare of the whole kingdom to their private 
fancies, whom nothing elſe than a ſubverſion 
of the whole frame of government will ſatiſ- 
fy : Far be it from our thoughts to believe, 
that the violence and unreaſonableneſs of 
ſuch kind of perſons can have any influence 


The HISTORY f ENGLAND. 
upon the prudence and juſtice of the parlia- 1641. 
ment. But that which begets the trouble and .. 


0 

© di{quiet of our loyal hearts, at this preſent, 
© 1s, that we hear thoſe ill- affected perſons are 
© backed in their violence, by the multitude 
© and the power of raiſing tumults ; that thou- 
* ſands flock ar their call, and beſet the parlia- 
ment, and Whitehall itſelf ; not only to the 
© prejudice of that freedom which is neceſſary 
© to great councils and judicatories, but poſſi- 
© bly to ſome perſonal danger of your ſacred 
* majeſty and the peers. | 
© The vaſt conſequence of theſe perſons 
malignity, and of the licentiouſneſs of thoſe 
multitudes that follow them, conſidered in 
moſt deep care and zealous affection for the 
ſafety of your ſacred majeſty, and the parlia- 
ment; our humble petition is, that in your 
wiſdom you would be pleaſed to remove 
ſuch dangers, by puniſhing the ringleaders 


a % -r W ( 


parliament may be ſecured from ſuch inſo- 
lencies hereafter. For the ſuppreſſing of 
which, in all humility we offer ourſelves to 
wait upon you (if you pleaſe) hoping we 
ſhall appear as conſiderable in the way of de- 


A A 


of theſe tumults, that your __y and the 


c 

© fence to our gracious ſovereign, the parlia- 
ment, our religion, and the eſtabliſhed laws 
0 
c 
o 


of the kingdom, as what number ſoever 
ſhall audaciouſſy preſume to violate them: 
So ſhall we, by the wiſdom of yu majeſty, 
and the parliament, not only be vindicated 
from precedent innovations, but be ſecured 
© from the future, that are threatened, and 
c 
c 


likely to produce more dangerous effects 


than the former : H | 
| | And we ſhall pray, &c. 


Give me leave to make ſome remarks on Reaſons to 
this petition, in order to ſhew that it cannot ſhew that 
be the ſame that was communicated to the this is not 


king, and ſubſcribed by him with the letters, 
C. R. in token of his approbation. 


was drawn up at London, at the very time 
when the multitudes repaired to Weſtminſter, 
which happened not till the third and fourth of 


the true 
petition 


5 6 Which was 
In the firſt place, it evidently appears, this communi- 
cated to 


the king. 


May, there having been no ſuch concourſe of 


people before, and this laſting only two days. 
Eur it will be ſeen hereafter, that the king 
himſelf ſaid, that this petition, which he ſign- 


ed with C. R. was brought to him from the 
army, and that after having read it, he ap- 


proved of it, as being very innocent. If the 
petition communicated to the king, had been 
prepared in the aamy, it cannot be this, ſince 
thoſe that penned it, could not foreſee the ri- 
otous aſſemblies at Weſtminſter on the third 
and fourth of May, which, however, they 
ſpeak of as then in being. And if it was drawn 
at London, as it is very likely, it cannot be 


that which was communicated to the king, 


ſince he affirmed, it was brought to him from 
the army. | 

It will be ſaid, perhaps, that this petition 
might be prepared at London the 3d or 4th 


of May, at the time of the concourſe, that it 


was ſent to the army, and then brought back 
to London to be communicated to the king. 
Bur 
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Book XX. The Reign of CHARLES I. 
are produced to diſcover the forgery. The 1641. 
whole amounts to a bare aſſertion, that tn: 


1641. But allowing only a fortnight for thoſe jour- 
E nies from London to York, and from York to 
London, and for communicating it to the offi- 

cers diſperſed in different quarters about the 
country, the petition would have come too 

late to the king, and have been entirely uſc- 


leſs, ſince the riots were ceaſed, the earl of 


Strafford dead, and the king had paſſed the 
bill for the continuance of the parliament, It 


would have been, therefore, very prepoſterous 


for the king to approve of this perition at 
ſuch a juncture. | x f 
Secondly, the earl of Clarendon intimates, this 
petition was projected and drawn long before 
the zd an 4thof May, by the very officers who 
were afterwards accuſed of the conſpiracy. He 
ſays, after the king had ſubſcribed it, it was car- 
ried down to the army, and ſigned by ſome offi- 
cers ; but was ſuddenly quaſhed, and no more 
heard of till the diſcovery of the pretended 
plot, of which more in its place. This is a 
clear evidence, that the petition the king ſub- 
ſcribed with C. R. had been communicated 
long before the third or fourth of May, the 
day of the diſcovery of the plot. But if this 
be ſo, how could the authors of the petition 
ſpeak of the riots on the third and fourth of 
May, as actually in being ? The petit ion ſub- 
ſcribed by the king cannot, therefore, be the 
ſame that the lord Clarendon has inſerted in 
his Hiſtory. | 
In the third place, the officers who intend- 
ed to gain the army to the king, and who, ac- 
cording to the lord Clarendon, projected like- 
wiſe the petition to the king and parliament 
which was approved by his majeſty, propoſed 
as their end, © to preſerve the biſhops votes 
ce and functions, to hinder the disbanding the 
« Iriſh army till that of the Scots was diſ- 
* banded too, and to ſettle the King's reve- 
« nues.” But in the petition above, there is 
no mention of any of theſe articles. | 
Laſtly, it will hereafter be ſeen, that the 
king to juſtify his ſigning the petition, ſaid, 
nothing more was required in it, than the ſet- 
tling of the government upon the ſame foot as 
under Queen Elizabeth. But in the petition 
given us by the lord Clarendon as ſubſcribed 
by the king, there is nothing like it, Eliza- 
beth not being named in it. 
Doubts Before I conclude this matter, I muſt not 
concerning forget what has been ſaid concerning Percy's 
nere letter to his brother the earl of Northumber- 
bo chi land. It is pretended that Percy, endeavour- 


ing to eſcape into France, was known at the 
ſea- ſide, and wounded by ſome perſons who 
would have ſtopped him: That getting from 
them, and flying to the earl of Northumber- 
land's, that lord prevailed with ſome of the 
leading men of the commons, particularly Mr. 
Pym, that his brother's eſcape ſhould be con- 
nived at, on condition he would write the let- 
ter above-mentioned, as if it was wrote in 
France. It is eaſy to perceive, that hereby the 
relation in that letter is deſigned to be ren- 
dered ſuſpected of falſnood. But I do not find, 


it is poſitively affirmed, or that any proofs 
* Mr. Nalſon, who took upon him to juſtify the kin 


plot, in queſtion, was a fiction, a chimera, an 
impoſture : That the parliament curtailed the 
depoſitions of the witneſſes, omittin every 
_ that ſerved to juſtify the king: That the 
conferences in Percy's chamber, were free con- 
verſations between friends, of whom ſome were 


members of parliament : That the depoſitions 


of the witneſſes were fitter to demonſtrate 


there was never any conſpiracy to ſeduce the 


army, than to prove there was really any ſuch 


thing. But upon the whole, we mult take, as 


good proofs, the bare aſſertion of thoſe who 
relate theſe facts, which they have not cleared 
in the leaſt. * 3 
As the king was frequently reproached with 
this conſpiracy atterwards, I thought ir neceſ- 
fary to give a juſt dea of the thing, that the 


reader may be the better able to judge of the 


objections and anſwers I ſhall have frequent 


occaſion to mention. It is time now to proceed 


to the lord Strafford's tryal. 


563 


If it is not ſuppoſed, that Charles I, from The earl 
the beginning of his reign to the time of this Strafford's 
laſt parliament, had formed a deligu to eſta- © 


bliſh in England an arbitrary government, it 


will be almoſt impoſſible to underſtand his Hiſ- 


tory, and particularly this ſecond part. Bur 
upon this ſuppoſition, which to me appears in- 
conteſtable, all difficulties vaniſh. Ir is not 
ſurpriſing to ſee the King's council, his miniſ- 
ters, favourites, the ſtar-chamber, high-com- 
miſſion, judges of the realm, in ſhorr, all per- 
ſons in publick employments, intent upon 
one fingle point, I mean, the ſtretching of 
the royal authority as tar as lay in their pow- 
er. It is not ſurpriſing to ſee the implaca- 


ble hatred of the houſe of commons to the 
king's miniſters, and particularly to thoſe who 
were molt truſted by his majeſty, and believed 
the chief authors of the publick evils. Among 
theſe, the earl of Strafford was conſidered as 


the moſt dangerous, becauſe the moſt able, 


and becauſe his two high poſts of preſident 


of the court of York, and lord-lieutenant of 
Ireland, afforded him frequent occaſions to 
ſerve the king effectually, and aſſiſt him to 
execute his deſigns. Accordingly he was the 
firſt the commiſſioners attacked, eight days 
after the opening of the parliament. The im- 
peachment and tryal of this lord, contains ma- 
ny remarkable things, ſome whereof are, as 
I may fay, above the comprehenſion of fo- 


reigners, by reaſon of the great difference be- 


tween the laws and cuſtoms of England, and 


thoſe of other ſtares. It would, therefore, be 


too difficult a task for me to undertake to give 
a particular account of all the circumſtances of 
this famous tryal, which have been collected 
in a large volume in folio: For this reaſon, 
I ſhall content myſelf with giving a general 
idea of it, ſuch as I ſhall think proper to ſatiſ- 
ty the reader's curioſity. ; 
There is no doubt, when the commons im- 
peached the earl of Strafford, bis ruin was re- 
ſolved by the leading men of the houſe. The 


againſt the falſe accuſations of his enemies, as he ſays him- 
{elf in his Introduction, paſſes over this article very ſlightly. See the end of Vol, I, of his Collections. Rapin 
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The HISTORY 


uud moſt in favour of all the king's miniſters, 
and as the principal author of the miſeries of 


the kingdom, this was ſufficent to make it 


thought requiſite to ſacrifice him to the pub- 


lick. I do not think ir neceſſary to ſeek other 
motives of this reſolution, or to aſcribe it to 
more ſecret cauſes. Since the parliament un- 
dertook to redreſs grievances, and reſtore the 
government to its antient ſtate, nothing was 


more natural than to puniſh ſuch as had help- 


ed to unhinge it, and among theſe the earl 
of Strafford was the principal, and conſe- 
ently, the fitteſt to ſerve for example to 
thoſe, who ſhould in time to come, engage in 


the like enterpriſe. But beſides this, he had 


made himſelf many enemies, by his imperi- 
ous behaviour, to which great miniſters, who 
are ſecure of their maſter's favour, are general- 
ly but too liable. Moreover, he had deſerted 
the people's intereſt, after having ſtrongly ſup- 
ported it whilſt a member of the houſe of 
commons, and devoted himſelf entirely to the 
king, This ſufficed to render him odious, and 
the commons, when they impeached him, 
knew they could not do any thing more 
grateful to the people. He was, therefore, ac- 
cuſed of high-treaſon, not that in the ſhort 
time, ſince the opening of the parliament, the 
commons could have any certainty of his being 


| guilty of that crime, but upon a certain pub- 
1 


ck evidence, and the inward conviction of 
moſt of the members. After his being ſent 
to the tower upon this impeachment, the 


houſe conſidered of the articles on which they 


were to ground his accuſation, and when they 


were brought to the lords, proofs were ſought 


to ſupport chem. 

| The. articles, to the number of 28, tended 
to prove in general, that the earl of Strafford 
had endeavoured to ſubvert the fundamental 
laws of the ſtate, and eſtabliſh an arbitrary 
power. So, tho' each of the pretended crimes, 
whereof he was accuſed, could not be counted 
high-treaſon, the houſe pretended, that alto- 
gether manifeſtly ſhewed his deſign, and the 
means he had employed to accompliſh it. The 


 ſtibſtance of the 28 articles is as follows*. 


I. That he being preſident of the king's 
council in the north parts of England, had 
procured to himſelf a commiſſion, with in- 
ſtructions annexed, whereby power was gi- 
ven to him, to determine all offences, ſuits, 
&c. within certain precin&s therein ſpeci- 


tions did appoint, according to the proceed- 
ings of the ſtar- chamber. By vertue of 
which commiſſion, he had exerciſed an exor- 
bitant and unlawful juriſdiction over the per- 
ſons and eſtates of his majeſty's ſubjects in 
thoſe parts, to their ruin. 


e 
* 
5 
« 
- 
© fied, and in ſuch manner as the ſaid inftruc- 
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© JI. That at the aſſizes held for the coun- 


e ty of York, he did publickly declare and 


A W—„?W 0 on 


of ENGLAND. 


41. earl being looked upon as the moſt powerful, * publiſh before the people, that ſome of the 1641. 


* juſtices were all for law, and nothing would Ca 


© pleaſe them but law; but they ſhould find, 
« That the king's little finger ſnould be hea- 
« than the loyns of the law. 
„III. Thar being lord-deputy of Ireland, he 
did fay, in a publick ſpeech, that Ireland 


was a conquered nation, and that the king 


ſpeaking of the charters of former kings 
of England made to the city of Dublin, he 


might do with them what he pleaſed : And 
© further then ſaid, that their charters were 


A 


farther than he pleaſed. 

© IV. That Richard, earl of Cork, a peer 
of Ireland, having ſued out proceſs in courſe 
of law, for recovery of his poſſeſſions, from 
which he was put, by colour of an order 
made by the lord Strafford, and the council; 
he, the ſaid lord Strafford, threatened the 
ſaid earl to impriſon him, unleſs he would 


A aA aA X aA A 


A ﬆa 


have neither law nor lawyers diſpute or 
queſtion his orders. 

That the faid earl of Cork having con- 
teſted the validity of an order of council 
made in Ireland, in the time of king James 
1, the lord Strafford had ſaid, that he would 
make the ſaid earl and all Ireland know, that 
© ſo long as he had the government of that 
© kingdom, any act of ſtate there made, or to 
© be made, ſhould be as bindiug to the ſub- 


A 


jets of that kingdom, as an act of parlia- 
ment. And that he did ſundry other times 
and upon ſundry other occaſions, by his words 
and ſpeeches, arrogate to himſelt a power a- 
bove the fundamental laws, and eſtabliſned 
government of that kingdom, and ſcorned 
© the ſaid laws and eſtabliſhed government. 
V. That he did give, and procure to be gi- 
ven, againſt the lord Mountnorris, (then a 
peer of Ireland, vice-treaſurer, and receiver- 
general of that Kingdom, and treaſurer at 
war, and one of the principal ſecretaries of 
ſtate, and keeper of the privy- ſignet of the 
ſaid kingdom, ) a ſentence of death by a 
council of war, called together by the ſaid 
ear! of Strafford, without any warrant, or 
authority of law, or. oftence deſerving any 
* ſuch puniſhment. 


K G N 


And he the ſaid earl, did alſo at Dublin, 
without any legal or due proceedings, or 


tryal, give, and cauſe to be given, a ſentence 
of death againſt one other of his majeſty's 
ſubjects ; and cauſed him to be put to death 
in execution of the ſame ſentence. 

VI. That without any legal proceedings, 
and upon a paper-petition, he did cauſe the 
ſaid lord Mountnorris to be diſſeized and 


A 


kingdom of Ireland; the ſaid lord Mount- 


norris having been 18 years before in quiet 
poſſeſſion thereof. 
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* The chief manager during the whole tryal was Mr. Pym, of whom Dr. Welwood, tells the following ſtory. 
When the earl, then only Sir Thomas Wentworth, was upon making his peace with the court, he gave Pym ſome 
obſcure intimation of it, Pym underſtanding his drift, ſtopt him ſhort with this expreſſion, © You need not uſe 
cc all this art to tell me, that you have a mind to leave us; but remember what I tell you, you are going to be 
& undone ; and remember, that tho' you leave us now, I will never leave you while your head is upon your 


&« ſhoulders.” Memoirs, 


ke VII. 


nothing worth, and did bind the king no 


ſurceaſe his ſuit, and ſaid, that he would 


put out of his manor of Tymore in the 
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© VII. That he did cauſe a caſe, common- 
ly called, the caſe of tenures upon defective 
ticles, to be made and drawn up without a- 
ny injury or tryal, or other legal proceſs, 
aud without the conſent of parties, and did 
then procure the judges of the realm of Ire- 
land to deliver their opinions and reſolutions 
to that caſe, and by colour of ſuch opinion, 


did, withont any legal proceeding, cauſe 


Thomas, lord Dillon, and many others, to 
be put out of the poſſeſſion of divers lands 
and tenements, whereby many of his maje- 
ſty's ſubjects, and their families, were utter- 
ly undone. 

VIII. That without any legal proceſs, he 
had made a decree or order againſt Adam, 
viſcount Loftus, a peer, and lord-chancellor 
of Ireland, and did cauſe the ſaid viſcount 
to be impriſoned, on pretence of diſobedi- 
ence to the ſaid decree or order. That af- 
terwards, without any authority, he required 


and commanded the ſaid lord viſcount to 
yield up unto him the great ſeal of the realm 


of Ireland, which was then in his cuſtody, 
by his majeſty's command, and impriſoned 


the ſaid chancellor for not obeying ſuch his 


command. 
© That he did impriſon George, earl of 
Kildare, thereby to enforce him to ſubmit 


his title to the manor and lordſhip of Ca- 


ſtle leigh in the Qucen's-county, being of 
great yearly value, to the ſaid ea J of Strat- 
ford's will and pleaſure, and kept him a year 
priſoner for the {aid cauſe; and retaſed to 
enlarge him, notwithſtanding his majeſty's 
lerters for his enlargement to the ſaid earl of 
Strafford directed. 

That upon a petition exhibited to him a- 
gainſt dame May Hibbots, widow ; the 
{aid earl of Strafford recommended the ſaid 
peticion to the council-table ot Ireland, where 


the moſt part of the council gave their vote 


and opinion for the ſaid lady; but the ſaid 
earl finding fault herewith, cauſed an order 
to be entered againſt the ſaid lady, and 
threatened her, that if ſhe refuſed to ſubmit 
thereunto, he would impriſon her, and fine 
her 500 pounds; that if ſhe continued ob- 
ſtinate, he would continue her impriſon- 
ment, and double her fine every month; by 
means whereof ſhe was enforced to relin- 
quiſh her eſtate in the lands queſtioned in 
the faid petition, which ſhortly after were 
conveyed to Sir Robert Meredith, to the uſe 
of the ſaid earl of Strafford. 

That the ſaid earl, in like manner, did 
impriſon divers others of his majelty's ſub- 
jects, upon the like pretences, &c. 

IX. That the ſaid earl, afluming to himſelf 
a power above and againſt law, took upon 
him by a general warrant under his hand, 
to give power to the lord biſhop of Down 
and Connor, his chancellor, &c. to attach 
and arreit the bodies of all ſuch of the meaner 
and poorer ſort, who after citation ſhould 
either refuſe to appear before them, or ap- 
pearing, ſhould omit or deny to perform, or 
undergo all lawful decrees, ſentences, and 
orders impoſed, or given out againſt them, 


| Vol. II. 
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The Reign of CHARLES I. 
and them to commit and keep in the next 1641. 
goal, until they ſhould either perform ſuch Ly 


ſentences, or put in ſufficient bail, to ſhew 
ſome reaſon betore the conncil-table, of ſuch 
their contempt and neglect. 

KX. That he had procured the cuſtoms of 
the merchandize exported out, and import- 

ed into Ireland, to be farmed to his own 

uſe. And, to advance his own gain and 
lucre, did cauſe and procure the native com- 

modities of that kingdom, to be rated in the 

book of rates for the cuſtoms, according to 

which the cuſtoms, were uſually gathered, at 

far greater values and prices than in truth 

they were worth; that is to ſay, every hide 

at 20 ſhilli gs, which in truth was worth but 

hve ſhillings, every ſtone of wool at 13 ſhil- 

lin7s.and four-pence, tho' the ſame were 

really worth but five ſhillings, at the urmoſt 

nine; by which means the cuſtom, which 
before was but a twentieth part of the true 

value of the commodiry, was enhanced ſome- 

times a fifth part, and ſometimes to a fourth, 

and ſometimes to a third part of the true value. 

* XI. That the ſaid earl did reſtrain the 

exportation of the commodities of the king- 


dom of Ireland, wi:nout his lice: ſe; and 


then raiſed great ſums ot money for licenſes 
of exportation of thoſe commodities, and 
diſpenſation of the ſaid reſtraints impoſed on 
them, by which- means thoſe commodities 
were raiſed above half in halt. 8 

XII. That under colour to regulate the 
importation. of tobacco into Ireland, he did 


iſſue a proclamarion, prohibiting the impor- 


tation of tobacco into that kingdom; after 


ich reſtraint, the ſaid earl cauſed divers 


great quantities ot tobacco to be imported to 
his own uſe; that if any ſhip brought co 
bacco into any port there, the ſaid earl and 
his agents, uſed to buy the ſame to his own 
uſe, at their own price; and if the owners 
retuſed to let him have the ſame ar undue 
values, then they were not permi ted to- 
vent che ſame there; by which undue means, 
the ſaid earl having gotten the whole trade 
of tobacco into his own hands, he fold it at 
great and exceſſive prices. | DG 
That by a proclamation he commanded, 


that none ſhould put to ſale any tobacco by 


wholciale, but what ſhould be made up into 
rolls, and the ſame ſcaled with two ſeals by 
himſelf appointed, one at each end of the 
roll: And ſuch as was not ſealed to be ſei- 
ſed, appointing {ix-pence the pound for a 
reward to ſuch perſons as ſhould ſeiſe the 
ſame. Which proclamation was rigorouſly 
put in execution, by ſeiſing the goods, fi- 
ning, impriſoning, whipping, and putting 
the offenders in the pillory. And tho' he 
enhanced the cuſtoms, where it concerned 
the merchants in general, yet he drew down 
the impoſt formerly taken on tobacco, from 
ſix-· pence to three-pence the pound, it being 
for his own profit ſo to do. ; 
© 'Thac he raiſed ſeveral other monopolies 
and unlawful exactions for his own gain, 
viz. on ſtarch, iron-pots, glaſſes, tobacco- 
ipes, &c. 
PO” a Id XIII. 
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XIII. That flax being one of the princi- 


pa and native commoditics of Iteland, the 


© ſaid earl having gotten great quantities there- 
of into his hands, and growing on his own 
lands, did iflue out ſeveral proclamations, 
preſeribing and enjoining the working of 
Hex into yarn and thread, and the ordering 
of the ſame in ſuch ways wherein the na- 
tives of that kingdom were unpractiſed, and 
unskilful; and the flax wronght or ordered 
in other manner than as the ſaid proclama- 
tion preſeribed, was ſeiſed and employed 
to the uſe of him and his agents, and there- 
by the ſaid earl did gain, in effect, the ſole 
ſale of that native commodity. N 

© NIV. That the ſaid earl, by proclamati- 
on, did impoſe upon the owners, maſters, 
purſers, and boatſwains of every ſhip, a new 


and unlawful oath, viz. That they, imme 


diately after the arrival of any ſhip within 
any port or ereek in the kingdom of Ire- 
land, ſhould give in a true invoice of the 
ontward bulk of wares and merchandizes firſt 
laden aboard them, together with the ſeve- 
ral marks and number of goods, and their 
ualities and condition, the names of the 
ſeveral merchants, proprietors of the faid 
goods, and the place from - whence they 
were fraughted, and whither they were 
bound, &c. _ 

© NV. That by his own authority, without 
any warrant or colour of law, he did tax 
and impoſe great ſums of money upon di- 
vers towns and places in Ireland; and did 
cauſe the ſame to be levied upon the inha- 


bitants of thoſe towns by troops of ſoldiers, 


with force of arms, in a warlike manner ; 
and ſent ſuch numbers of ſoldiers to lie 
on the lands and houſes of ſuch as would 
not conform to his orders, until they ſhould 
render obedience to his ſaid orders; and 
this he did at ſeveral times, and in divers 
places, by which means he levied war with- 
in the ſaid realm againſt his majeſty and his 
liege people of that kingdom. 

© XVI, That the ſaid earl did make a pro- 
poſition, and obtained from his majeſty an 
allowance thereof, that no complaint of in- 
Juſtice or appreſſion done in Ireland, ſhould 
be received in England againſt any, unleſs 
it appeared, that the party made firſt his 
addreſs to him the faid earl. And to pre- 
vent the ſubjects of that realm of all means 
of complaints to his majeſty, and of redreſs 
againſt him and his agents, he did iſſue a 
proclamation, thereby commanding all che 
nobility, undertakers and others, who held 
eſtates and offices in the ſaid kingdom, to 
make their perſonal reſidence in the ſaid 
kingdom of Ireland, and not to depart thence 
without licenſe of himſelf ; which proclama- 
tion the faid earl had by ſeveral rigorous 
ways, as by fine, impriſonment, and other- 
wiſe, put in execution; by means whereof 
the ſubjects of that realm were reſtrained 
from ſeeking relief againſt the oppreſſions of 
the ſaid earl. | | 
XVII. That ſpeaking of the army in Ire- 
© land, he did declare, that his majeſty was 
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ſo well pleaſed with the army of Ireland, 1641. 
and the conſequences thereof, that his ma.. 


jeſty would certainly make the ſame a pat- 
tern for all his three kingdoms. | 

XVIII. That, in order to draw depen- 
dency upon himſelf, of the Papiſts in both 
kingdoms of England and Ireland, during the 
time of his government in Ireland, he refto- 
red divers fryeries and maſs-houſes, (which 


had been formerly ve e by the prece- 


dent deputies of that kingdom; two of which 
houſes are in the city of Dublin, and had 
been aſſigned to the uſe of the univerſity 
there) to the pretended owners thereof. 

* That in the months of May and June laſt, 
the ſaid earl did raiſe an army in Ireland, 
conſiſting of 8000 foot, all of which, except 
1009, or thereabouts were Papiits ; and the 
ſaid 1000 were drawn out of the old army 
tnere, and in their places there were 1000 
Fapiſts pur into the ſaid old army by the 
ſaid earl. 
That the more to engage and tie the ſaid 
new army of Papiſts to himſelf, and to en- 
courage them, he did ſo provide, that the 
ſaid new army of Papiſts were duly paid, &c. 
but the ſaid old army were, for the ſpace of 
one whole year and upwards, unpaid. 
That being appointed a commiſſioner 
within 11 ſeveral counties of the northern 
parts of England, for compounding with re- 


cuſants for their forfeirures due to his maje- 


ity ; and being alſo receiver of the compoſi- 
tion money thereby ariſing, he did compound 
with them at low and under rates, and pro- 
vided, that they ſhould be diſcharged of all 
proceedings againſt them in all his majeſty's 


courts, both temporal and eccleſiaſtical, 


contrary to the laws and ſtatutes of this 
realm. 


XIX. That he did of his own authority 


contrive and frame a new and unuſual oath, 


by the purport whereof, the party taking 
the ſaid oath, was to ſwear that he ſhould 
not proteſt againſt any of his majeſty's royal 

commands, but ſubmit himſelf in all due 
Which oath he en- 
forced on the ſubjects of the Scotiſh nation, 
inhabiting in Ireland; and compelled divers 

ot his majeſty's ſaid ſubjects there, to take 
the ſaid oath againſt their wills ; and of ſuch 
as refuſed to take it, ſome he grievoully fi- 
ned and impriſoned, and others he deſtroy- 


ed and exiled; viz. he fined Henry Stew- 


ard and his wife, who refuſed to take the 
ſaid oath, 5000 pounds a-piece, and their 
two daughters 7 James Gray, 3000 pounds 
a- piece, and impriſoned them for not paying 
the ſaid fines. | | 

© That he did upon that occaſion declare, 
that the ſaid oath did not only oblige them 
in point of allegiance to his majeſty, and ac- 
knowledgment of his ſupremacy only, but to 
the ceremonies and government of the church 
eſtabliſhed, and to be eſtabliſhed by his ma- 
jeſty's royal authority, and ſaid, that the re- 


fuſers to obey he would proſecute to the blood. 


© XN. That he was the chief incendiary of 


the latt war againſt the Scoriſh nation, by 


C - © -S 
* inciting 
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1641. * inciting and provoking his majeſty againſt 

yes © his fabſefts 1 Scotland; and had declared 
© and adviſed his majeſty, that the demands 


made by the Scots in their parliament, were 
« a ſufficient cauſe of war againſt them; that 


he ſaid, that the nation of the Scots were 


© rebels and traytors; and he being chen a- 
© bout to come to England, farther ſaid, that 
© if it pleaſed his majeſty to ſend him back a- 
© pain, he would root out of the kingdom of 
f Freland the Scotiſh nation both root and 
© branch ; that he had cauſed divers of the 
c ſhips and goods of the Scots to be ſtayed, 
© feiſed, and moleſted, to the intent to {et 
© on the war between the two nations. 
XXI. That at his arrival into England, 
© finding that his majeſty had compoſed the 
© troubles in the north, and made a pacifica- 
e tion with his ſubjects of Scotland, he la- 
dboured by all means to procure his majeſty 
© to break that pacification. And having in- 
© cited his majeſty to an offenſive war againſt 
e his Scotiſh ſubjects, he counſelled his maje- 
© ſty to call a parliament in England, yet he 
© intended, that If the proceedings of that 
e parliament ſhould nor. be ſuch, as would 
» Rand with his miſchievous deſigns, he would 
© then procure his majeſty to break the ſame ; 
and by ways of force and power, to raiſe 


© monies upon the ſubjects of this kingdom. 
© And for the encouragement of his majeſty to 


© hearken to his advice, he did before his ma- 
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© would ſerve his majeſty in any other way, 
< in caſe the parliament ſhould not ſupply 


© him, 

XXII. That before the beginning of the 
© laſt parliament, the ſaid earl of Strafford 
« went into Ireland, and procuted the parlia- 
ment of that kingdom to declare their aſſiſt- 
© ance in a war againſt the Scots, and gave 
directions for the raiſing of an army there, 
«© conſiſting of 8000 foot, and 1060 horſe, be- 


« ing for the moſt part Papiſts, as aforeſaid. 


© And confederating with one Sir George Rav 
« cliffe, did together with him traiterouſſy con- 


« ſpire to employ the ſaid army, for the ruin 


and deſtruction of the kingdom of England, 
and of altering and ſubverting of the funda- 
mental laws, and eſtabliſhed government of 
« that kingdom. | 

* Shortly after, the ſaid earl returned into 


England, and to ſundry perſons declared his 


© opinion to be, chat his majeſty ſhould firſt 


« try the parliament here, and if that did not 


« ſupply him according to his occaſions, he 
© might uſe then his prerogative as he plea- 
© ſed, to levy what he needed; and that he 


© ſhould be acquitred both of God and man, 


if he took ſome other courſes to ſupply him- 


c ſelf, tho' it were againſt the wills of his 


© ſubjeRs. 

XXIII. Thar upon the 13th day of April 
© laft, the parliament of England met, and the 
commons honfe did enter into debate and 
* conſideration of the grievances of this king- 
dom; he the faid earl of Strafford, and the 


* archbiſhop of Canterbury, did procure his 
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© majeſty, by ſundry ſpeeches and meſſaves, 1647. 
the faid commons houſe, to enter WHAwv 


© to urge 
into ſome reſolution for his majeſty's ſupply, 
© for maintenance of his war againſt his ſub- 
© jets of Scotland, before any coutſe taken 
© for the relief of the grievances wherewith 


© this Kingdom was then aMicted ; whereupon 


* a demand was then made from his majeſty 
< of 12 ſubſidies, fot the releaſe of ſhip-mo- 
* hey only. And while the ſaid commons 
were in debate and confidetation concerning 
< ſome ſupply, before any reſolution by them 
© made, he the ſaid earl of Straflord, with the 
help and aſſiſtance of the ſaid archbiſhop, did 


© proture his majeſty to diſſolve the ſaid par- 


* liament ; and upon the ſame day, the ſaid 
earl did endeavour to incenſe his majeſty a- 
gainſt his ſubjefts, who had been members 
© of the ſaid houſe of commons, by telling his 

majeſty, they had denied to ſupply him; 
and afterwards upon the fame day, did ad- 
viſe his majeſty to this effe&, that having 
tryed the affections of his people, he was 
looſe and abſolved from all rules of govern- 
ment ; and that he was to do every thing 
that power would admit; and that his ma- 
jeſty had tried all ways, and was refuſed 
and ſhould be acquitted towards God and 
man; and that he had an army in Ireland, 
mon he might employ to reduce this king- 


Om. a | 

© XXIV. That in the ſame month of May, 
he declared before others of his majeſty's 
privy-couneil, that the parliament of Eng- 
land had forſaken the King, and that in de- 
nying to ſupply the king, they had given 
lim advantage to ſupply himſelf by other 
ways; and that he was not to ſuffer himſelf 
to be maſtered by the frowardneſs and un- 
dutifulneſs of the people. 1 

And having ſo malleiouſſy ſlandered the 
ſaid late houſe of commons; he did, with 
the help and advice of the ſaid archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, and the lord Finch, late lord- 
keeper of the great - ſeal of England, cauſe to 
be printed 6nd publiſhed in his majeſty's 
name, a falſe and ſeandalous book, full of 
bitter and malicious invectives, entitled, 
His majeſty's declaration of the eauſes that 
moved him to diſſolve the laſt parliament. 
XXV. That not long after, he the faid 
earl of Strafford did adviſe the king to go 
on vigorouſly in levying the ſhip-money, 
and did procure the Sheriffs of ſeveral eoun- 
ties to be ſent for, for not levying the ſhip- 
money, divers of which were threatened by 
him, ro be ſued in the ſtat- chamber. 

And a great loan of 166,060 pounds was 
- demanded of the city of London, and the 
lord-mayor, and ſherifſs, and aldermen of 
the ſaid city, were often ſent for by his ad- 
vice to the council-table, and required to 
certily the names of ſuch inhabitants of the 
city as were fit to lend; which they with 
much humiliry refuſing to do, he the ſaid 
earl of Strafford did uſe theſe and the like 
ſpeeches, viz. That they deſerved to be put 
to fine and ranſom ; and that no good would 
be done with them, til an example _ 
* made 
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made of them, and that they were laid by 


* the heels, and {ome of the aldermen hang- 


ed up. 

* XXVI. That the ſaid earl having brought 
his majeſty into exceſſive charge, without 
any juſt cauſe, did counſel and approve the 
two following dangerous and wicked pro- 
jects, viz. | | | 
Jo ſeiſe upon the bullion, and the mo- 
© ney in the mint: And to imbaſe his maje- 
* ſty's coin, with the mixture of braſs. 

© And accordingly he. procured 130,000 
pounds, which was then in the mint, and 
belonging to divers merchants, ſtrangers and 
others to be ſeiſed on, and ftayed to his 
majeſty's uſe. And when divers merchants 
of London, owners of the ſaid bullion and 
money, came to his houſe, to let him un- 
derſtand the great miſchief that courſe would 
produce here and in other parts; he the ſaid 
earl told them, that the city of London dealt 
undutifully and unthankfully with his ma- 
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help the rebels than to help his majeſty; and 
that if any hurt came to them they may 
thank themielves ; and that it was the courſe 
of other princes to make uſe of ſuch mogeys 
to ſerve their occaſions. F 

And when the officers of his majeſty's 
mint came to him, and gave him divers rea- 
ſons againſt the imbaſing the ſaid money; 
he told them, that the French king did uſe 
to ſend commiſſioners of horſe, with com- 
miſſion to ſearch into men's eſtates, and to 
peruſe their accounts, that ſo they may know 
what to levy of them by iorce, which they 
did accordingly levy ; and turning to the lord 
Cottingron then preſent, ſaid, that this was 
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tion. | | 
XXVII. That he was made lientenant- 
general of all his majeſty's forces in the 


authority, impoſe a tax on his majeſty's ſub- 
jects in the county of York of eight pence per 
diem, for maintenance of every ſoldier of the 
trained-bands of that county ; which ſums 
of money he cauſed to be levied by force. 
And to compel his majeſty's ſubjects out of 
fear to pay the ſame; he did declare, that 
he would commit them that refuſed the pay- 
ment thereof; and they that refuſed it, were 
in very little better condition than of high- 
treaſon. 

XXVIII. That being lieutenant-general 
of his majeſty's army, he did not provide for 
the defence of the town of Newcaſtle as he 
ought to have done, but ſuffered the ſame 
to be loſt, that ſo he might the more incenſe 
the Engliſh againſt the Scots. a 
And for the ſame purpoſe he did write to 
the lord Conway, the general of the norſc, 
that he ſhould fight with the Scotiſh army 
at the paſſage over the Tyne, whatſoever 
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© lord Conway had formerly by letters iniorm- 
ed the ſaid earl, that his majeity's army, 
* then under his command, was not of force 
« ſufficient to encounter the Scots.“ 


jeſty; and that they were more ready to 


a point worthy of his lordſhip's conſidera- 


north; and being at York, did, by his own | 


ſhould follow; notwithſtanding that the ſaid 


The parliament of Ireland hearing the ear! 
of Scraffſord was in the tower, immediately 
ſent a committee of both houſes to England, 
to lay before the parliament remonſtrances con- 
cerning the grievances endured b 
under that lord's adminiſtration. 


1641. 
. 


Committee 


from the 


parliament 


the Iriſh, of Ireland, 
But as theſe to com- 


re monſtrances contained little but what is men- Plain of 


tioned in the 28 articles, I do not think it ne- 


ceſſary to inſert them. 


the earl of 


Strafford. 


Ruſhw. 


This proceſs was not ready to be tried till Reaſons 
the 22d of March, 1640-1, and laſted till the for and 


a particular account of the proots, depoſitions 
of the evidences, anſwers of the paxty accuſed 
upon each article, and replics of the commons. 
To give a general idea ot the thing, it will ſuf- 
fice to ſay in two words, that the impeach- 
ment running wholly upon the earl of Straf- 
ford's pretended intention to ſubvert the fun- 
damental laws of the kingdom, the greateſt 
part of the crimes he was accuſed of, could be 
accounted high-treaſon but on ſuppoſition of 
this ſame intention; and, therefore, the ma- 
nagers inſiſted upon every one of the articles 
in order to prove this intention, maintaining 
that tho' each ſingly was not capable of pro- 
ving it, they were, however, when joined to- 
gether, of the utmoſt evidence. 
that each of theſe articles was not equally well 
proved, it remained alſo . to decide, whether 
the intention could render a man guilty of trea- 
ſon. The counſe] for the earl of Strafford 
maintained, that altho* by the law, the bare 
intention of killing the king was high-treaſon, 
it did not follow that the intention could be 
conſidered upon the ſame foot, with reſpect to 


ed in the ſame manner. On the other hand 
the earl of Strafiord ſhewed that none of the 
particular crimes he was charged with could 


be deemed treaſon, and that 100 felonies could 


never make one treaſonable crime. But this 
diſpute concerned only the nature of the of- 
tence, in which the accuſed had a great ad- 
vantage, eſpecially if it be conſidered that in, 
England, in criminal caſes, the judges are ex- 
tremely caiciul not to miſtake, and to attend 
only ro what proves directly the nature of the. 
offence contained in the indictment. It the 
commons had been ſatisfied with accuſing the 
earl of Strafford of felony, or miſdemeanors, 
very probably they would have obtained a ſpee- 
dy ſentence againſt him. But having ſolely 
impeached him of high-treaſon, it belonged to, 
the peers to condemn or acquit him ſolely up- 


on that ſort of offence. In the reign of Ed- 


ward VI, thc duke of Somerſet was accuſed of 
high-treaſon and felony. He was acquitted 
as to the firſt, but coademned for the laſt. 

The earl of Strafford defended himſelf with 


But beſides, 


12th of April. It would be too tedious to give Sanft the 


earl. 


other treaſons, which the law had not explain- 


all the ability, preſence of mind, judgment and 


remper that could be expected from a perſon of 
his parts. Accordingly the commons caſily 
found that the lords would hardly be induced to 
condemn him; and, therefore, they thought fit 
to take another courſe to accompliſh their 
ends. | 


The 19th of April it was voted by the com- 


mons, that the endeavour of the earl of oa 
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ö f | 1641. ford to ſubvert the fundamental laws of the 
Ro realms of England and Ireland, and to intro- 


2 of duce an arbitrary and tyrannical government 
1 in both thoſe kingdoms, was high; treaſon. 
Ruſhw. Two days after a bill of attainder was brought 


Bill of at- in againſt the earl. The bill was read twice 

tainder in the morning, and the third time in the 

33 afternoon, and paſſed with the majority of 

ebe 1024s, 204 Againſt 59, after which it was ſent up to 
the lords 


The lord Among the oppoſers of the bill, the lord 

Digby's Digby diſtinguiſhed himſelf by a very elo- 

e * quent ſpeech, wherein he endeavoured to 
, bin. ene ſhew, that to condemn the earl of Strafford in 
- Ruſhw. that manner was a real murder. Great ex- 
ceptions were taken at this ſpeech, and tho' 
"7 the houſe ſeemed, at firſt, not much to regard 
=_ ir, they ordered, afterwards, that it ſhould be 
- publickly burnt by the hangman. 
= | | The bill of attainder produced not the ef- 
= fect the commons deſired. The lords were 
6 19 85 in no haſte to examine it, or to anſwer the 


impatience of the commons. They had a 
9 mind firſt to conſider the arguments for and 
9 againſt the bill. In this interval the peers 
3 cauſed Sir William Balfour to be examined 
A petition concerning the project of letting the earl of 
againſt the Strafford eſcape. Several thouſands of the in- 
earl. habitants of London preſented to both houſes 
Ruſhw. a petition againſt the earl, ſaying, he was 
Sc. John's ſworn enemy of the city. The 29th of April 
+ ſpe ech for 8 | 
1 the bill. Mr. St. John, in the name of the commons, 
oo made a long ſpeech to the lords to prove that 
5 the bill of attainder was not contrary to law. 
4 May the iſt, the king came to the parlia- 
memt, and made the following ſpeech to borh 
houſes. ” 


My lords, 

Ferch i Had not any intention to have ſpoken to 
4 ee. of © 1 you of the buſineſs this day, which is the 
5 dhe earl of © great buſineſs of the earl of Strafford, becauſe 
| Strafford. «I would do nothing that might ſerve to hin- 
| 1 _"_— your occaſions: But now it comes ſo to 
S] © paſs, that ſeeing of neceſſity I muſt have 
5 « part in the judgment, I think it moſt ne- 
* ceflary for me to declare my conſcience 
therein. I am ſure you all know, that I 


The king's , 


'© caſe, from the one end to the other, and I 
© muſt tell you, that I cannot in my conſcience 
« condemn him of high-tteaſon ; it is not fit 


for me to argue the buſineſs; I am ſure you 


© will not expect that. A poſitive doctrine 
C beſt becomes the mouth of a prince: Yer 
© I muſt tell you three great truths, which I 
am ſure no body knows fo well as myſelf, 1. 
That I never had any intention of bringing 
© over the Iriſh army into England; nor ever 


© was adviſed by any body ſo to do. 2. That 


there was never any debate before me, nei- 
© ther in publick council, nor at private com- 
© mittee, of the diſloyalty of my Engliſh ſub- 
« jects, nor ever had I any ſuſpicion of them. 
© 3. I was never counſelled by any to alter the 
© leaſt of any of the laws of England, much 
© leſs to alter all the laws. Nay, I muſt tell 


* It is very hard to 
Rap | 
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have been preſent at the hearing of this great 
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you this, I think no body durſt ever be ſo 1641. 
impudent to move me in it; for if they had... 
I ſhould have put ſuch a mark upon them, 
and made them ſuch an example, that all 
poſterity ſhould know my intentions by it; 
for my intention was ever to govern accord- 
ing to law, and no otherwiſe “*. 
I deſire to be rightly underitood. I told you 
© 1n my conſcience I cannot condemn him of 
high treaſon; yer I cannot ſay I can clear 
him of miſdemeanors: Therefore I hope 
you may find a way to ſatisty juſtice, and 
* your own fears, and not preſs upon my con- 
© ſcience. My lords, I hope you know what a 
tender thing conſcience is: Yet I muſt 
declare unto you, that to ſatisfy my people I 
© would do great matters: But this ot conſci- 
© ence, no fear, no reſpe& whatſoever, ſhall 
ever make me go againſt it. Certainiy I 
© have not ſo ill deſerved of the parliament at 
© this time, that they ſhould preſs me in this 
* tender point; and therefore I cannot expect 
that you will go about it. 

* Nay, I muſt confeſs for matters of miſde- 
© meanors, I am ſo clear in that, that tho” 


a 2a ] Ä 0: 


I will not chalk out the way, yer let me tell 


© you, that I do think my lord Strafford is not 
© fit hereafter to ſerve me, or the common- 
© wealth, in any place of truſt, no, not ſo 
© much as that of a conſtable. Theretore 1 
© leave it to you, my lords, to find ſome 
* ſuch way as may bring me out of chis great 
ſtreight, and keep ourſelves, and the king- 
dom from ſuch great inconveniencics ; cer- 
* tainly he that thiiks him guilty of high- 
© treaſon in his conſcience may condemn him 
of miſdemeanours. 

This ſpeech produced a quite contrary ef- This 
fe& to what the king had expected. Accord- ſpcech ha 
ingly, the earl of Clarendon intimates that the Ae 
lord Say adviſed the king to it, in order to effect 44 
draw him into a ſnare, and render the earl of the king's 
Strafford's ruin more certain. The commons intention. 
were highly offended with it, ſaying, it was e 
an unprecedented thing, that the king ſhould : 
meddle with bills betore they were preſenred 


to him, and a means to take away the freedom 


of votes, and immediately adjourned till Mon- 
day, the 3d of May. | 
On thar day it was that the rabble of Lon- The lords 
don flocked to Weſtminſter : And on the fame paſs 
day the houſe of commons drew the proteſta- 2 ate 
tion before-mentioned, and on the morrow, er. 
the 4th of May, the lords approved of the 
ſame, and on the 7th paſſed the bill of attain- 
der or the carl of Strafford, there being not 
above 46 lords in the houſe of the 80 who 
had conſtantly attended the tryal. Ir is pre- 
tended that thoſe who abſented themſelves, 
were terrified by the threats of the populace. 
The king was then in the moſt uneaſy ſitu- 
ation. He loved the earl of Strafford, and was 
convinced the earl had done nothing but what 
was agreeable to his intentions and his max- 
ims of government. He might be guilty with 
regard to the people on many accounts, but 
certainly he was not fo. with reſpect to the 


reconcile this afſertion of the king's with his government the firſt 15 years of his reign. 
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1641. king, who had always approved of his con- 
duct. Beſides, the king had proteſted in full 
parliament, that he neither could nor would 
do any thing againſt his conſcience, and that 
he did not believe in his conſcience, the earl 
was guilty. On the other hand, it he con- 
ſented to the bill of atrainder, after ſuch a de- 
claration, he would ſhew that he was reduced 
to this extremity by the neceſſity of his affairs, 
ſo would not be thanked for it, and for the tu- 
ture would have nothing more to deny his 
parliament. Bur in caſe he rejected the bill, 
he plainly perceived the conſequences of his 
refuſal, and that, at leaſt, he ſhould be accu- 
ſed of denying his people juſtice, contrary to 

the advice of both houſes of parliament. 


| The conti- It is not unlikely that in this extremity ſome 


nuance- 


bill caſed one adviſed the king to diſſolve the parlia- 
by che ment; at leaſt, the commons imagined he had 
lords. no other way to free himſelf from his preſent 
Clarend. embarraſſment. And, therefore, to deprive him 
uſhw. of this refuge alſo, the fame day, the ꝗth of 
May, they ordered the bringing in of a bill 
for the continuance of the parliament, that it 
might not be diflolved without the conſent of 
both houſes, which bill was read thrice in two 
days, and paſſed three days after in the up- 
per-houſe, with the bill of attainder of the 
earl of Strafford. In theſe two or three days 
the commons, as hath been ſaid, vigorouſly 
puſhed the affair of the plot, to fill the peo- 
ple with fears, and force the lords to paſs the 

two bills. 
Conſulta- The bill of attainder having paſſed the houſe 


roger bers of lords, the king aſſembled his privy-council, 


che bill of and ſent for his lawyers. He laid before them 


attainder. his ſcruples and reaſons for not conſenting to 


 Mayg. the bill. But Juxon, biſhop of London, was 


Clarend. the only perſon that ventured to adviſe the 
Nalſon. 


king, to reject a bill preſented to him by both 
houſes. All the reſt endeavoured to perſuade 


him to ſatisfy his people, and that the life of 


any one perſon ought not to be put in the ba- 
lance with the ſatety of the kingdom. As to 
his ſcruples, they told him, he might conſult 
his biſhops, who would give him the propereſt 
advice. The king not meeting with the 
ſatisfaction he — * from his council, ſent 
for ſome biſhops to adviſe with. It is affirm- 
ed, that Williams, archbiſhop of York ſaid to 
him on this occaſion, That there was a 
<« private and a publick conſcience; that his 
« publick conſcience as a king, might not on- 
ce ly diſpence with, but oblige him to do that 

* which was againſt his private conſcience as 
« a man.“ And, therefore, in plain terms 

adviſed him, © even ſor conſcience ſake to 

A letter © paſs the act.“ But what contributed moſt 
from to determine him, was a letter from the earl 
Strafford of Strafford, who hearing of the ſtreights 
ny the king was in, “ humbly be ſought him him- 
— e ſelf to pas the bill, to remove him out of 


Nalſon. © the way towards a bleſſed agreement, which 


Ruſhw.. « he doubted not God would for ever eſta- 


cc 


bliſh between him and his ſubjects; adding, 1641. 
that his conſent would more acquit his ma. 
cc jeſty therein to God, than all the world 
c could do beſides. To a willing man there 
is no injury.” At laſt the king no longer 
able to withſtand the preſſing inſtances of the 
parliament and his own counſellors, or rather 
the fear of the calamities he foreſaw would be- 
fal both himſelf and poſterity, if he refuſed 
ro conſent to the bill, ſigned a commiſſion to 


tour lords to paſs it in his name*. By the The king 


ſame commiſſion he impowered theſe lords to paſſes the 


give the royal aſſent to the bill for the conti- wo bills. 


nuance of the parliament, which was of much Nw: 
greater importance to him than the earl of 
Strafford's lite, but which, however, it does not 
appear that he much regarded, fo full was he 
ot the other. This bill, which was of ſuch 
conſequence to the king, was brought in the 
6th of May, and in five days paſſed both 
houſes, and received the king's approbation, 
on the 1oth, as if it had been but a trifle, 

On the 12th of May, the ſecond day after The earl 
the royal aſſent to the bill of attainder, the earl 8 
of Strafford was executed, and ſuffered death wore th 
with great conſtancy. It was then, and is {till 
at. this time a ſubje& of diſpute, whether he 
deſerved to loſe his head or not. Thoſe who 
are for him, ſay, there needs only to examine 
the articles of accuſation, the evidences pro- 
duced againſt him, and his anſwers, to be 
convinced that he was not guilcy of high- 
treaſon. That the conviction of his acculers 
themſelves is a farther proof, who perceiving 
they could not expect from the lords a ſen- 
tence according to their wiſh, uſed ſo many 
extraordinary means, to compaſs their ends. 

Furſt, the change of the judicial accuſation in- 
to a bill of attainder. Secondly, the tumultu- 
ous concourſe of the people. Thirdly, the 
diſcovery made to the houle of commons of 
the pretended conſpiracy, preciſely at this 
junEture, tho? it had been long neglected. In 
the fourth place, the proteſtation, the ſole de- 


ſign whereof was to terrify the people, and in- 


cenſe them againſt the king and his party. 
Laſtly, the violence uſed to the lords, to ex- 
tort their conſent to the bill, and which obli- 
ged many to abſent themſelves, to avoid be- 
ing expoſed to the fury of the people. It is 
pretended, all this ſhews, that the commons 
themſelves did not believe him guilty, ſiuce 
7 uſed ſo many attifices to take away his 

e. 

They who are againſt him, ſay, it cannot 
be denied, that the king had formed a de- 
ſign to eſtabliſh an arbitiary government, and 
aſſumed to himſelf a power contrary to law. 
That he had made choice of ſuch miniſters 
and counſellors as he thought moſt proper to 
ſerve him in the execution ot his deſign. That 
from the king's council had proceeded all the 
oppreſſions ſo long complained of by the peo- 
ple, and conſequently the king's miniſters and 


* Notwithſtanding his letter to the king, when his majeſty ſent ſecretary Carleton to the earl, to acquaint him: 
it, 


with what was done, and the motives o 


the earl ſeriouſſy asked the ſecretary, whether his majeſty had paſſed. 


the bill or not? As not believing, without ſome aſtoniſhment, that the king would bave done it. And bein 

again aſſured that it was paſt, he roſe from his chair, liſt up his eyes to heaven, laid his hand on his heart and 
faid, © Pur not your truſt in princes, nor in the ſons of men, for in them there is no ſalvation. Whitelock. | 
| e | counſellors 
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i 1641. counſellors could not be innocent, unleſs theſe 
E opprefſions, which were as clear as the ſun, 
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to forbear adding always to his name, ſome 1641. 
honourable epithet, to ſhew their eſteem for, 


were denied. That the earl of Strafford was him. In ſhort, he is repreſented as one of the 


univerſally known to be the chief of theſe mi- 
niſters, and the perſon in whom the king moſt 
confided, and to hold the firſt place in the 
ſecret council, called the junto, conſiſting of 
four or five perſons only, where all the reſolu- 
tions were taken for the oppreſſion of the ſub- 
jets. That he could not be ſuppoſed to be 
againſt all theſe reſolutions, ſince hisarriving to 
ſo high a degree of favour, was entirely ow- 
ing to his attachment to the king's will. That 
it was no leſs evident, that in his three great 
poſts of privy-counſellor, preſident of the north, 


and lord-deputy of Ireland, he had always 


carried himſelf agreeably to the king's prin- 
ciples and maxims, tho' he knew theſe prin- 
ciples were contray to the law. That all his 


endeavours tended to encreaſe the king's re- 


venues, and extend his prerogative, by all 
methods, even the moſt irrregular. That in 
England, obedience to the king's orders does 
not excuſe the miniſters in illegal proceedings. 
Thar, therefore, it muſt either be denied that 
the king ever did any thing contrary to law, or 


be confeſſed, that his miniſters, and eſpecial- 
ly the chief, were not innocent of theſe viola- 


tions. Thar the ſtreſs of the commons accu- 
ſation did not lye ſo much upon each particu- 
lar article, as upon altogether, to ſhew that 
the earl of Strafford really intended to eſta- 


| bliſh an arbitrary government. That every 
article was a proof of this intention, and it 


was a deluſion to repreſent them as being each 
ſingly a ſeperate charge of ſome particular 
crime. That this intention, joined to the 
manner of exerciſing the power given him by 
the king, was an unpardonable crime, ſince it 


tended to ſubvert all the laws, and alter the 
conſtitution. That it was not the ſame with 


the intention of ſubverting the laws, as with 
the intention of committing any other offence, 
even treaſon itſelf, That theſe laſt, when 
committed, may be puniſhed by the laws; 
but if the intention of ſubverting the laws be 
not puniſhable till put in execution, there is no 


_ remedy, aboliſhed laws not being of any uſe. 


That upon theſe grounds, parliaments had at 
all times, puniſhed ſeveral miniſters for this 
reaſon, In ſhort, that an example being ne- 
ceſſary to deter miniſters for the future from 


greateſt men, one of the moſt accompliſhed 
minifters England ever produced. I do not 
pretend by any means to queſtion his natural 
or acquired abilities. But 1 own, when I con- 
ſider his life and actions, I do not ſee what 
can ſerve for foundation to ſuch exalted enco- 
miums. In the firſt place, after he was in fa- 
vour, the King had no quarrel with any fo- 


relgn ſtate ; ſo he had no opportunity to diſplay 


his talents in his negotiations and ambaſſies. 


As to war, he was employed but once, in the 
late war with Scotland, in quality of lieute- 


nant-general, commanding the army in the 
abſence of the general. On this occaſion he 
may be ſaid, to commit a very great error, 
in not being ready to oppoſe the Scots paſſage 
of the Tyne, and in ſuffering them to take 
Newcaſtle, it, perhaps, it was not deligned- 
ly done to engage inevitably the two nations 
in a war, which certainly can be matter of no 
great commendation. It muſt, therefore, be 
owned, that his talents were confined to the 
diſcharge of his poſts or employments. As to 
that I find he was accuſed of having prevari- 
cated, and entirely devoted himſelf to accom- 
pliſh the king's deſign of ſetting up an arbi- 
trary government. Suppoſe this were a {lan- 
der, and he had never any ſuch thought, I do 


not ſee, however, that his innocence can be 


matter of praiſe to him, any more than to ma- 
ny others who had been in the ſame poſts be- 
fore him. What then did he perform in the 
adminiſtration of his offices, to deſerve the 
character of an accompliſhed miniſter, and the 
name of a great man, which is generally given 
him? If it is faid, that he made ule ot his 


great talents to ſerve the king faithtully, and 


promote his deſigns, which, doubtleſs, is the 
ſole foundation of the encomiums beſtowed on 
him; it is to be feared, many will not allow 
that he ought to have ſerved the king in that 
manner, or that he did him any real ſervice, as 
the event has ſhewn. The great praiſes, therefore, 
given to the earl of Strafford, muſt be conſi- 
dered only as a ſenſible proof of the principles 
of his panegyriſts, who, perhaps, are very 
ory bs ſucceeded no better. 


e death of the earl of Strafford was a The king 


great, tho? not the only, mortification to the anger a 
devoting themſelves ſo entirely to the king's king. After the commons had made this P 


4. will, to oppreſs the ſubject, there could not tryal of their ſtrength, they reſolved to com- —.— 


be a fitter for that purpoſe than the earl of 2 


pleat the reformation of the government, Clarend. 
Strafford, whoſe power had made every one which till now was but commenced. The king, Whueloc! 


tremble, and who beſides was the object of 
the publick hatred, the whole nation confider- 
ing him as the chief author of their miſeries. 
I ſhall add here, to finiſh what relates to the 
earl of Strafford, that not long after his death, 
this ſame parliament paſſed an act for reſtor- 
Ing his children in blood and honour, and for 
_ his eſtate upon his heirs, and that the 
act of attainder was repealed in the reign of 
Charles II. I do not believe that ever any 
Engliſh ſubje& has had ſo many praiſes be- 
ſtowed on him as the earl of Strafford. Se- 
yeral, in ſpeaking of him, have not been able 


on his part, endeavoured, tho” in vain, to 
cool the great ardour of the commons, by 
granting or promiſing places to ſuch as were 
moſt agreeable to them. He had made Sir 
Edward Littleton lord-keeper, in the room 
of the lord Finch, who was forced to fly. For 
the ſame reaſon, Dr. Juxon, biſhop of Lon- 
don, reſigned his treaſurer's ſtaff, which was 


to be given to the earl of Bedford. But the 


earl died whilſt he was earneſtly labouring to 
procure an agreement between the king and 
commons. liver St. John, a leading man 
in the houſe of commons, had been made ſolli- 


LO — 


citor- | 


572 
1641. citor- general. The lord Cottington was to ſur- 
tender the office of chancellor of the exchequer 
in favour of Mr. Pym, and the place of maſter 
of the wards in favour of the lord Say. The 
office of ſecretary of ſtate exerciſed by Winde- 
bank, was deſigned for Denzil Hollis. The 
earl of Eſſex, the lord, Kimbolton, and Mr. 
Hampden, wers likewiſe to have places“. But 
the earl of Bedford's death put an end to moſt 
of theſe projects. The king ceaſed not, how- 
ever, after the death of the earl of Strafford, 
to gratify the commons, by making the earl of 
Eſſex lord chamberlain, having firſt removed 
the earl of Pembroke; for the earl of Eſſex 
was a great favourite of the commons. But 
all this produced not the great alterations ex- 
pected by the king. The wound was too deep 
ro be cured by ſuch lenitives. 
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poſed hereafter to the like calamities. The 
King, on the contrary, imagined, that by gi- 
ving or promiſing good places to the leaders 
of the oppoſite party, be ſhould ſtop their 
mouths, and render them dumb dogs. But 
they were too wiſe to fall into the ſnare. They 


were very ſenſible, theſe places which the kin 


ways at his diſpoſal, and that when the motive of 
lh his giving them ſhould ceaſe, it would be ever 

| 1 J in his power to turn them out. Beſides, ma- 
ll ny of them were too conſcientious to ſacritice 
the good of their country to their private in- 

The parli- tereſt. This diſpoſition of the leaders mani- 
ament's feſtly appeared, in that the king's favours 
great diſ- yyere not able to cauſe them to relinquiſh their 
3 project, ſo great was their diſtruſt of him. 


= bing. They could not believe that a prince, who had 


arbitrary government, had ſuddenly changed 
his principles and maxims; nay, what he did 
in their favour, convinced them of the neceſ- 
ſity of firmly adhering to their project, per- 
ceiving his view was to divide hem. 
This project conſiſted, as I ſaid firſt, in re- 
dreſſing all the grievances: Secondly, in ta- 
king meaſures to prevent the King from re- 
turning to his former courſes. This they la- 
boured withigteat diligence, after the earl of 
Strafford's death. Hitherto, they had only 
prepared matters by votes, which plainly 
ſhewed their deſign, and by the proteſtation 
ſubſcribed by both houſes. But they expected 
to meet, in the houſe of peers, with obſta- 
cles ſo much the greater, as the king had there 
a ſtrong party. | 
Obſerva- The bale of peers conſiſted of 120 lords, 
tions on the two archbiſhops, and 24 biſhops. Among 
_ houſe the firſt, the two princes Charles and James 
or Peers. the duke of Buckingham, and ſeven or eight 
others, were yet minors ; and there were ſome, 
whoſe age, or infirmities, or affairs, hindered 
them from being preſent in this parliament. 
The archbiſhop of Canterbury, the lord Finch, 
the carl of Strafford, were no longer there ar 


bolton privy-ſeal. Heylin's Obſerv. Clarendon, 


* 


The par- The general view of the parliament was not 
fit liament's only to redreſs paſt grievances, but alſo, to 
il 8928 free the kingdom from the fear of being ex- 


gave, or offered to give them, would be al- 


ſo openly diſcovered an intention to eſtabliſh an 


 * The earl of Eſſex was to be governor, and Mr. Hampden tutor to the prince of Wales. | And the lord Kim- 
ſilt 
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the time I am ſpeaking of; ſo that the bi- 1641. 
ſhops would have made a fifth part of the Www 
houſe, had it been complete. But as, accord- 
ing to the lord Clarendon, there were not 
above 80 peers at the earl of Strafford's 
tryal, a third part may be reckoned abſent ; 
and as, on the other hand, there were vacant 
ſees, the biſhops and popiſh lords may, with- 
out a very wrong calculation, be counted a- 
bout a quarter part of the upper-houſe. As 
they were all devoted to the king, it is eaſy to 
perceive, they rendered the king's party very 
powerful among the lords. Accordingly, this political 
was the reaſon which obliged the commons reaſons for 
to uſe their utmoſt endeavours to take away the exclu- 
their votes in parliament. Moſt of them had = 3 
now made themſelves odious, by promoting ä 
the king's deſigns with all their power, and 
perſecuting the Puritans, and they ſtill continued 
to obſtruct the deſign of redreſſing the griev- 
ances, by the number of their voices in the 
houſe of peers, | 

This was the reaſon made uſe of by the 
leading Presbyterians, who had more ſecret 
and extenſive deſigns, to induce ſuch members 
of the church of England as were againſt the 
king, to ſacrifice the biſhops privilege of ſit- 
ting in parliament. They intimated to them, 
that whilſt the King had ſo many votes in the 
upper-houſe, it would be almoſt impoſſible 
efſectually to labour the redreſs of grievances. 
Thar after all, to deprive the biſhops of this 
privilege, would, inſtead of being detrimen- 
tal, be rather advantageous to religion, ſince 
they would thereby be more attached to their * 


ſpiritual functions. That it would be no leſs 


beneficial to the ſtate, ſince the king would 
be deprived of a means he had always uſed 
with ſucceſs, to break the parliament's mea- 
ſures. ha, 1 | 
The oppoſite party to the king in the par- Differences 
liament, conſiſted indeed of Puritans, but betu cen 
there were two ſorts, as I obſerved. Some Parkant. 
were true Presbyterians. Others were State- 
Puritans, that is, perſons whom the court 
had always conſidered as Puritans; not that 
they were enemies to the church of England, 
bur becauſe their maxims concerning civil go- 
vernment were tought to be founded upon 
Puritan principles. Theſe two forts of Puri- 
tans had been equally oppreſſed the firſt fit- 
teen years of this reign, as well by the court 
as by the clergy, ſo that the hierarchy was 
become very odious to the one, and very ſuſ- 
picious to the other. The true Presbyterians 
earneſtly deſired the utter extirpation of epiſ- 
copacy. The other Puritans were extremely 
incenſed againſt the biſhops and the reſt of 
the clergy, who had always ſupported and 
countenanced the king's deſigns. Wherefore 
they were eaſily perſuaded, that it would be a 
oreat ſervice to the ſtate, to clip the wings of 
the clergy, to the end they might be leſs uſe- 
ful to the king. Beſides, tho' church of Eng- 
land-men, they were not of the opinion of 
thoſe who believe that religion could not ſub- 
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1641. ſiſt without biſhops, and that epiſcopacy was 


| one could not be aboliſhed without the de- 
8 ſtruction of the other. So far was the hierar- 
N chy from giving them any uneaſineſs, that 
they would have been very glad to preſerve it, 
provided the clergy could have been confined 
to their ſpiritual functions. But they were 
grieved to ſee the clergy inveſted with a ſecu- 
lar power, which they abuſed. It muſt be far- 
1 ther added, that being thus diſpoſed, they 
1 ſaw the Presbyterians, who were numerous in 
| the kingdom, and ſupported by the Scots, 
ſtrenuouſly inſiſt upon taking away the biſhops 
votes in the houſe of lords. It was dangerous 
RF to diſpleaſe them, for a very ftrong reaſon ; for 
oF tho' the Presbyterians affected to ſpeak of 
1 the ſtate only, it was well known, that religi- 
| on was the principal thing they had in view, 
TH and that their tranſactions concerning the civil 
1 government, tended only to diſable the king 
from oppreſſing them, if he remained too 
9 8 powerful. Had the king, therefore, tried to 
1 | gain the Presbyterians, by offering them rea- 
Fable terms, they might have accepted 
them, and relinquiſhed the deſign of reform- 
ing the civil government, and then the State- 


Puritans would have been at the king's mercy. 


4 Union between the Puritans was, therefore, 


gerous for the Presbyterians, that the king 

x | | ſhould content the State-Puritans, in which 

5 caſe they would have infallibly abandoned the 
presbyterians, 

The king 

helps to 


unite the 
Puritans. 


need of each other, and it was their intereſt 
to ſupport one another, for fear the king ſhould 
take advantage of their diviſion. But he could 
never reſolve either to grant any terms to the 
Presbyterian party, or to ſat ĩsfy the Politicians. 
He thereby formed, himſelt, fo ſtrict an union 
between theſe two parties, that they became 
one and the ſame. The Politicians choſe ra- 
ther, out of condeſcenſion to the Presbyte- 
rians, to ſacrifice the biſhops privilege, than 
be expoſed to the danger of ſeeing themſelves 
again ſubje& to an arbitrary government. 
The com- According to theſe diſpoſitions, and the 
mons la- conſequent reſolutions, the houſe of commons 
E bour toex- equally laboured the redreſs of grievances, 
5 — 85 as and the execution of the deſign againſt the 
BS IT biſhops. Thus the affairs of church and ſtate 
q dreſs grie- went hand in hand, ſo that ſcarce a day paſſed, 
vances. but the commons gave the king ſome morti- 
fication, one while by paſſing bills or votes a- 
gainſt the king's former proceedings, another 
while by proſecuting the authors of the grie- 
vances or innovations ; ſometimes by exclaim- 
ing againſt the fore-mentioned conſpiracy, 
and ſometimes by increaſing the yoke of the 
Papiſts. | | 
All this tended to the end propoſed by the 
oppoſite party to the king. It was ſuppoſed 
H as a thing publickly known, that there had 
=- been a ſettled deſign to introduce Popery, and 
AM that ſome of the biſhops were concerned in the 
plot. Thus, by accuſing the Papiſts of having 
ill deſigns, and by rigoroully proſecuting them, 
this accuſation was made, in ſome meaſure, to 
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M o cloſely united with the monarchy, that the 


accuſed. The tax impoſed by the king on 


| re neceſſary: For, it was no leſs dan- 


oy which moſt were ſuppreſſed, were brought be- 
Both theſe parties, therefore, ſtood in great 


573 


reflect on the biſhops and clergy. It was pre- 1641. 
tended, that the innovations introduced into . 
the divine ſervice, were a conſequence of this 

deſign, and for that reaſon, by condemning 

them, the clergy, who had countenanced them, 

were rendered odious to the people. The ac- 

cuſat ions againſt: particular perſons, who had 

been moſt zealous to ſupport theſe innova- 

tions, produced alſo the ſame effect. In a 

word, nothing was omitted that could contri- 

bute to ſhew the people the neceſſity of reſto- 

ring the government to its natural ſtate, and 
convince them that the eccleſiaſtical hierar- 

chy was more prejudicial than neceſſary to 

the church and ſtate. With theſe two thi1gs 

the commons were taken up for the ſpace of 

three months, from the death of the earl of 
Strafford, to the king's journey to Scotland. 

Firſt, with reſpect to the ſtate, in this in- Ruſnw-. 
terval it was, that bills were brought in to 
aboliſh the ſtar- chamber and court of York, to 
regulate the council-table, to aboliſh ſnip- mo- 
ney, and prevent vexatious proceedings con- 
cerning knighthood, againſt illegal impriſon- 
ments, and for aſcertaining the bounds and li- 
mits of foreſts. Each judge in particular was 


the ſhires, for the wages of the muſter-maſter, 
was declared contrary to law. The conſpi- 
racy to ſeduce the army was likewiſe exami- 
ned, and Wilmor, Aſhburnham, and Pollard, 
were expelled the houſe, and committed to 
priſon. All the patents for monopolies, of 


fore the houſe. It was alſo examined, by what 
means a certain clauſe had been inſerted in 
the petit ion of right, concerning tunnage and 
poundage, and care was taken to regiſter a 
declaration on that head, to hinder poſterity 
from being deceived by that ſurrepricious 
clauſe. I paſs over in ſilence ſeveral votes flow- 
ing from all theſe articles, or which concerned 
particular perſons. LH, > 

As to religion, beſides what was done with proceed- 
reſpect to the Papiſts, and of which I have al- ings ot the 
ready ſpoken, the commons declared illegal commons 
the oath by which miniſters wits bound to n 
maintain the hierarchy in the church. A bill Red bo 
was brought in againit Pluraliddgy The canons Nalſon. 
made by the late convocatiene condemn- 
ed. A bill was paſſed to aboM the high- 
commiſſion. The ſuppreſſion of deans and 
chapters was voted. Matthew Wren, biſhop 
of Ely, was impeached. The proteſtation was 
ordered to be ſubſcribed by the whole nation. 

An accuſation was brought to the lords againit 
13 biſhops, who had aſſiſted at the convo- 
cation. 

I have but juſt mentioned theſe articles, be- Difference 
cauſe a particular account of each ſeemed tome berween 
needleſs. I ſhall only add, that there was ſome *he 
difference between the two houſes, concernin od mn 
the proteſtation. The lords would have left e prote- 
every man at liberty toſign it; but did not ſtation. 
think proper to uſe compulſion. The com- Ruſhw. 
mons, on the contrary, looked upon the pro- | 
teſtat ion as a Shiboleth, to diſtinguiſh the 
Ephraimites, and, at laſt, the lords agreed 
to what the commons deſired. 

175 | One 
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1641. One of the articles of the proteſtation oc- 
YA calioning ſome diſputes, the commons ex- 
The com. plained more fully that article, which was thus 
mons ex. Pained more {ul 
plana Worded: © I ſwear to defend the true refor- 
clauſe m © med Proteſtant religion, expreſſed in the 
the pro- © doftrine of the church of England, againſt 
3 « all Popery and Popith innovations within 
Nato, © this realm, contrary to the ſame doQtrine.” 
Clarend. Some perſons inſiſting upon the firſt part of 
Diurn. this clauſe, pretended, that there was no 
Occur. other doctrine of the church of England than 
what 15 contained in the 39 articles drawn up 
in the reign of Elizabeth, of which one is, 
« To preſerve the governmnet of the church 
« by archbiſhops, biſhops, deans, &c.” Hence 
they inferred, that thoſe who ſhould take the 
proteſtation were bound to maintain epiſco- 
pacy. But the commons conſidering the whole 
clauſe as expreſſed in the proteſtation, decla- 
red, That by theſe words was, and is meant, 
te only the publick doctrine profeſſed in the 
« faid church, ſo far as it is oppoſite to Po- 
* pery and Popiſh innovations; and that the 


tc maintaining of any form of worſhip, diſci- 
« pline, or government, nor of any rites or 


This clearly ſhewed what was their intention 
with regard to the hierarchy. 

n. There was alſo another diſpute between the 
two houſes, concerning the ſttar-chamber. 
the far. > The lords were willing to agree, it ſhould be 
chamber. reformed, but refuſed to conſent to its aboli- 
Ruſhw. tion. In the interim, the commons vigourouſly 


Another 


peers, it paſſed at laſt, and the king gave his 
afſenr the 5th of July. 

In this ſame interval, I mean, from the death 
of the earl of Strafford, to the king's journey 
to Scotland, there were ſome other tranſac- 
tions which it is neceſſary to mention. 

The cuſto- The cuſtomers, who had collected the du- 
mers offer ties impoſed on merchandiſes by the king's 
159,900 J. ſole authority without conſent of parlia- 
— ment, finding they were like to be attacked, 
Ruſnw. offered of ir own accord 150,000 | poongs 
„for an ai oblivion, and their offer was 
* accepted. . 
The lord The lor , ſon of the earl of Briſtol, 
Digby is and memb he houſe of commons, was 
| 22 called by writ to the houſe of lords the 1oth 
of peers, Of June. In the begpaing of this parliament, 
Ruſhw, he had diftinguiſhed himſelf by his zeal for the 

| redreſs of grievances ; but his ſpeech againſt 
the bill of attainder of the earl of Strafford, 
made him forfeit the good will of the com- 
mons. Whether he was already gained by 
the king, or on this occaſion firſt joined his 
party, his majeſty thought proper to ſcreen 
him from the reſentment of the commons, by 
calling him to the houſe of peers. He will 
hereafter appear the king's chief miniſter and 
counſellor, great enemy to the commons, as 
they on their part never forgave his defec- 
tion, 

The Iriſh army ought to have been long 
ſince disbanded, as there was no occafion to 
keep it on foot, and the commons had fre- 
quently defired it of the king. Nevertheleſs, 


ce faid words, are not to be extended to the 


* ceremonies of the ſaid church of England.” 


ſupporting the bill, they had ſent up to the 
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this army ſublſiſted the laſt, tho the commons 1641. 

had taken care for their payment. When they. 
came to be disbanded, the king acquainted The king 
both houſes, that the Spaniard having deſired ius a mind 


| 6 N £ = - to gwe 
to take this army into his ſervice, and int ima- Span part 


ted the ſame by his ambaſſador, he had pro- of the Iriſh 


miſed to fend him 4000 men. The lords army. 
made no ſcruple to agree to the king's engage- 8 
ment. But the commons, ever full of fears 
and ſuſpicions, thought not proper, that the The com- 
king ſhould keep theſe troops in the king of mons are 
Spain's name, who would make them ſerve in againſt it. 
the Low Countries, from whence the king 


might draw them whenever he pleaſed. Be- 


ſides, the French ambaſſador had deſired the 
reſt of the army for his maſter, to which the 
king, had alſo conſented. They thought it was 
an artifice of the king's, to keep his Popiſh 
army which was devoted to him, and on which 
he could much better rely than on that of 
England. Wherefore they prayed the king to 
call in his word. They had, on this occaſion, 
ſeveral conferences with the lords, where they 
alledged ſundry reaſons to ſupport their opi- 
nion, without expreſſing the true one; but 
it was eaſily perceived. The king was much 
diſpleaſed with the commons oppoſition, he- 
ther he thought himſelf bound in honour to 


keep his promiſe, or really intended to pre- 
: ſerve this army, by lending it to the kings of 
France and Spain, in order to uſe it himſelf 


in caſe of neceſſity. What gives cauſe to ſuſ- 
pect he had formed ſuch a project is, that it 
does not appear the kings of France and Spain, 
had then any great occaſion for theſe troops. 
Be this as it will, the king, without regarding 
the commons oppoſition, ſhewed that his in- 
tention was to perform his promiſe, and this 
affair was not yet ended when the king de- 
parted for Scotland. Some time after, he ſent 
a meſſage to the lords, dated from Edinburgh, 
wherein he appeared reſolved to ſtand to his 
engagement, let what would be the conſe- 
quence; but the two houſes found means to 
render his reſolution ineffectual, by publiſhin 
an ordinance, declaring, that whoever ſhoul 
aſſiſt in tranſporting theſe Iriſh troops into any 
foreign country, ſhould be deemed an enemy 
to the ſtate. This ordinance broke all the 
king's meaſures, not one owner of ſhips being 
willing to riſque inevitable ruin for his ſake. 

The king, as I ſaid, expected that the par- Ty. kine 
liament would grant hi id capabl - F 

gr m an aid capable ot en- reſolves to 

abling him to drive the Scots out of the king: grant eve- 
dom. He quickly found his miſtake, and y thing 


clearly perceived, that the Scots were come Ste 


Scots. 


into England at the ſollicitation of the Engliſh 
male- contents, and that theſe male- contents 
were the very perſons who had moſt credit and 
authority in the two houſes. He judged, 
therefore, that inſtead of thinking any longer 
of expelling the Scots by arms, he ſhould ra- 


ther endeavour to agree with them, in order 


to disjoin their intereſt from that of the Eng- 
liſh, and induce them to disband their army, 
which was always ready to ſupport the parlia- 
ment. When, therefore, the commiſſioners 


of the two kingdoms met at London, to con- 
tinue the treaty of Rippon, they found no re- 
| ſiſtance 
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1641. ſiſtance from the king, who by granting che 
Wa Scots firſt demand, plainly ſhewed he was diſ- 


poſed to retaſe them nothing. This demand 


was, that the king ſhould cauſe to be pabliſh- 
ed in his name, the acts of the parliament of 
Scotland, as well thoſe which were already 
paſſed in the firſt ſeſſion, as thoſe which ſhould 
be paſſed in the ſecond. So great a condeſcen- 
ſion on this point, which had been properly 
the cauſe of the fecond war, convinced the 
commons, that the king's view was ſpeedily 
to get rid of the Scotiſh army, which to him 
was an lncumbrance, but to them was very 
neceſſary for the execution of their projects. 
And, therefore, as the Scotch commiſſioners 
had a good underſtanding with the commons, 
they ſo managed, that the negotiation of peace 
was prolonged till the 7th of Auguft, 1641, 
tho' the king, by granting whatever was re- 
quired, removed all difficulties as far as lay in 
| his power. 
The king At laſt, the negotiation being about to end, 
promiſes and nothing more wanting to conclude the 
to 80 into 3 » 
Scotland. treaty, but to agree upon ſome articles of lit- 
tle importance, the king permitted the par- 
liament of Scotland to meet, and promiſed to 
be there in perſon, to paſs ſuch acts as ſhould 
be judged requiſite. The commons having 
knowledge of the king's reſolution, entertain- 
ed ſome ſuſpicion of this journey, and were 
apprehenſive, that the king's deſign was to 
put himſelf at the head of his army in the 
north, under colour of going to Scotland. 
They defired, therefore, a conference wirh the 
lords, and moved, that the armies might be 
disbanded before the king's departure, and 
that both houſes ſhould preſent a petition to 
the king, to pray him to deter his journey. 
They ſupported their motion with ſeveral ar- 
guments, and amongſt others with this, that 
it was neceſſary to prevent the ſuſpicions of 
the people, and the defigns fome might have, 


to make uſe of the army to raiſe diiturbances 


in the kingdom. That beſides, ſeveral bills 
were ſent up to the lords and not yet paſſed. 
That others were now under confideration in 
the lower-houſe, and it was neceflary the king 
ſhould give his aſſent to them, before his de- 
parture. In a word, after divers conferences, 
it was reſolved, with the king's conſent, that 
he ſhould deter his journey till the roth of 
Auguſt, and that the two armies ſhould be 
disbanded by that time. Nevertheleſs, as 
the Engliſh army could not be entirely diſ- 
banded before the king's departure, for want 
of money, the commons defired a farther de- 
lay of a fortnight, alledging ſtill the people's 
jealouſies; bur the lords chaſed to concur with 
them, and the king departed the 1oth of Au- 
guſt, as had been agreed. 
The par- The commons diſtruſt of the king ſtill ſub- 
_ fiſting, they defired the concurrence of the 
commntee Peers, that a committee of lords and com- 
into Scot- moners might be ſent to the parliament of 
land to Scotland to remain there, and inform them 
watch the from time to time of their proceedings, to 
* 8 which the lords conſented. The perſons 
Diurn, named to go commiſſioners into Scotland, were 
Occur, 
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the carl of Bedford, the lord Howard of Eſ- 1641. 
crick, Nathaniel Fiennes, Sir William Ar- Www 
myne, Sir Philip Stapleton, and John Hamp- 
den, and a draught of a commiſſion was ſent 
by an expreſs to the king to ſign. But the 
king refaſed it, becauſe he ſaw no neceſſity 
for ſuch a commiſſion. He conſented, how- 
ever, that the committee ſhould come and 
attend him in Scotland, to fee the ratification 
of the treaty. As the committee were pro- 
perly deſigned only for ſpies upon the king's 
actions, both houſes thought fit to ſend them 
into Scotland, on ſome other pretence ; but 
the earl ot Bedford did not go on this ſer- 
vice. . 


that court, who had given their votes in the 
ſentence, ſhould pay the parties coſts and da- 
mages. It was ordered alſo, that inquiry 
ſhould be made what members of the p ivy- 
council had given their conſent to the illegal 
orders made at the council-table, about the 
ſoap- monopoly. 

As the commons had undertaken to redreſs votes a- 
all grievances, that of the city of London, bout the 
concerning the plantation of Londonderry was Plantation 
likewiſe conſidered, whilſt the king was in t Lon. 


Scotland. The houſe paſſed ſeveral votes up- 2 , 


on this ſubject, and declaring illegal all the Ruſhw. 

proceedings of the ftar-chamber, reverſed the 

ſentence againſt the city of London, as un- 

juit and given by incompetent judges. They 

declared, that when the king ſhould be plea- 

ſed to repay to the city the money he had 

received, the patent, therefore, granted ſhould 

be cancelled or ſurrendered. | 9 
After that, both houſes reſolved to adjourn Reſolve of 

from the grh of September, to the _ of both hou- 

Occober, that the members might go to their ſes to ad. 


homes, from whence they had bggy abſent 10 ond 
months. As ſoon as this reſolu vas taken, Rutwv. & 
a great number of both houſes retired into the * 
country, to gain a little m to repoſe 
themſelves, ſo that there ad but 22 

lords in the upper, and 115 Members in the 


lower-houſe. Then ſome one, who was, 
doubtleſs, Presbyterian, willing to improve fo 
favourable an opportunity, moved, that it was 
neceſſary to make ſome alterations in the Com- 
mon-Prayer-Book ; which motion occaſioned a 
very warm debate. Mr. Hyde, afterwards 
earl of Clarendon, ſtrenuouſly defended the li- 
rurgy, ſo that contrary to the expectation of 


the perſon who had raiſed the debate, nothing 


was reſolved. | _ 

But ſome days after, the affair of innovati- Votes a- 
on in the church was debated, and the houſe gainſt in- 
paſſed ſeveral votes, declaring, that certain in- Rhdt. 
novations ought to be aboliſhed. At the ſame 
time, the lords ſeeing, that in the lower-houſe, 
the authentickneſs of the Common-Prayer- 

Book was queſtioned, voted, that it ſnhould be 
obſerved as before in all the churches, without 


* The coming of the Scots into England , coſt the nation 1100, ooo l. beſides damages. Ruſnworth. 
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1641. any omiſſion or alteration. This begot a con- 
cference between both houſes, wherein the com- 
| mons deſired the lords to conſent to the fol- 
lowing declaration, and join with them in the 
publication thereof. 


Declaration of September 8, 1641. 
The com- W Hereas divers innovations, in or about 
mons de- the worſhip of God, have been lately 
prone * praCtiſed in this kingdom, by enjoining ſome 
5 «© things, and prohibiting others, without war- 


innovati- g ; 
ons. © rant of law, to the great grievance and dif- 


Ruſhw. content of his majeſty's ſubjects. For the 
8 ſuppreſſion of ſuch innovations, and for pre- 
cur. 


c 

« ſervation of the publick peace, it is this day 
ordered by the commons in parliament aſ- 
© ſembled, that the church-wardens of every 
« pariſh-church and chapel reſpectively, do 
© forthwith remove the communion-table from 
© the eaſt- end of the church, chappel, or chan- 
cel, into ſome other convenient place, and 
that they take away the rails, and level the 
chancels as heretofore they were betore the 
lare innovations. | | | 
That all crucifixes, ſcandalous pictures of 
any one or more perſons of the Trinity, and 
all images of the Virgin Mary, ſhall be ta- 
ken away and aboliſhed ; and that all tapers, 
candleſticks, and baſons, be removed from 
the communion-table. 

* That all corporal bowing at the name 
© (Jeſus) towards the eaſt-end of the church, 
* chapel, or chancel, or towards the commu- 

nion: table, be henceforth forborn. 

© That the orders aforeſaid be obſerved in 
all the ſeveral cathedral churches of this 
kingdom, and all the collegiate churches or 
chapels in the two univerſities, or any other 
part of the kingdom ; and in the temple- 
church, and the chapels of the other inns of 
court, by the deans of the faid cathedral 
churches, by the vice-chancellor of the faid 
„ the heads and governors 
of the ſeveral colleges and halls aforeſaid, 
and by thę benchers and readers in the ſaid 
4 inns of er reſpectively. © 1» 

a © That theLord's-day ſhall be duly obſerved 
and ſanꝰ All dancing, or other ſports, 


either b after divine ſervice, be for- 


: * 
ä 


born and feſtrained; and that the preaching 
of God's word be permitted in the after- 
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this kingdom, and that miniſters and preach- 
ers be encouraged thereunto. 
© That in caſe theſe orders be not obſerved, 
© complaints thereof ſhall be delivered in par- 
© liament before the 3zoth of October next. 
The lords The lords regarded not the deſire of the 
renew commons; but on the morrow, September 
their or- thegth,the day appointed for the adjournment, 
der of the they communicated to the commons, in a 
3 conſerence, an order dated Januaary the 16th, 
concern- 1640-1, enjoining that divine ſervice ſhould 
ing divine be performed without any alteration, as ap- 
ſervice, pointed by atts of parliament, and a confir- 
Ruſbw. mation of the ſame order, purſuant to a reſo- 
lution taken on the preſent 9th of September, 
deſiring the commons to concur with them in 
the publiſhing thereof. | 
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noon, in the ſeveral churches and chapels of 


to the commons, and renewin 
order of the 16th of January, they diſcovered 


of ENGLAND. 

The commons abſolutely reſufed to join in 1641. 
the publication of this order, thinking it un- 
ſeaſonable ar ſuch a juncture, to preſs the ri- 3 
gorous obſervance of the laws concerning di- fuſe their 
vine ſervice, when a great part of the people concur- 
called for a reformation. Beſides, they knew, rence. 
this laſt order, which confirmed that of the 
16th of January, was made when there were 
but 20 lords in the houſe, and by a majority 
of two voices only 11 againft nine. Then they 
drew up a declaration, inſerting that of the 
day before, to which the lords had returned 
no anſwer, with the order of the peers of the 
16th of January, and the confirmation of the 
ſame order of the th of September, with the 
refuſal of the commons to concur with them, 
and ordered, that their declaration ſhould be 
printed and publiſhed. | 

I imagine it will not 
concerning this diſſention between the two 
houſes, firſt, that paſſion reigned on both 
ſides, ſince the time of making theſe two mo- 
tions was by no means convenient, there not 
being above the fifth part of the members pre- 
ſent in each houſe. N 

Secondly, that there was a great difference 
in the two points in queſtion, with reſpect to 
their importance. One concerned the pre- 
ſervation ot the publiek worſhip, and book of 
Common- Prayer, appointed by the laws ſince 
the reformation, but wherein, however, ma- 
ny people ardently wiſhed great alterations 
might be made; nay, deſired they might be 
entirely ſuppreſſed, whilſt the reſt of the na- 
tion believed them abſolutly neceſſary. This 
was a thing of ſuch conſequence, that, it 
ſeems, nothing ought to have been decided for 
or againſt it, but upon mature deliberation, 
and when both houſes had their uſual number 
of members. For this reaſon, it the motion 
for making alterations in the liturgy had been 
approved in the lower-houſe, doubtleſs the 
lords would have juſtly oppoſſed it, and re- 
faſed their concurrence. But on the other 
hand, as the commons had taken no reſoluti- 
on, there does not ſeem to have been any ne- 
ceſſity for the lords to renew their order of 
the 16th of January, which remained in force, 
and wanted not this confirmation ; nay, it ap- 
peared that this order was renewed only out 
of ſpleen, becauſe the commons had made a 
declaration againſt innovations. Had the lords 
been ſatisfied with refuſing their conſent to 
the commons declaration of the 8th of Sep- 
tember, there would have been nothing to 
object. But in refuſing to return any anſwer 
withal their 


be amiſs to remark, Remarks 
on theſe 
differences. 


that they acted out ot ſpleen and revenge, and 
it was not doubted, but the biſhops were the 
chief authors of the renewal of this order. 
The ſecond point, which concerned the in- 
novations, was not of the ſame importance. 
The queſtion was only to know, whether they 
were really innovations, and if ſo, whether 
illega or dangerous to religion. But this was 
a thing not to be debated in ſuch a juucture, 
when both houſes were going to be adjourned, 
and moſt of the members already retired =o 
| rac 
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the country. So the lords might have refuſed 
their conſent to the votes ot the commons, 
tho' it had been only on pretence of the thin- 
neſs of both houſes. But in returning no an- 
{wer to the commons, they ſhewed in ſome 
meaſure that they approved of theſe innova- 
tions, which had to long been an occafion of 
the complaints and murmurs in the kingdom. 

The ſame day, before the adjournment, the 
commons appointed a commitree of 43 to take 
care, during the receſs, of the moſt weighty 
and urgent affairs. The lords appointed a 
committee alſo, conſiſting but of ſeven peers, 
which done, both houſes adjourned to the 20th 
of October. | | 

During the receſs, the committee, which 
had followed the king into Scotland, ſent word 
to the committee of the houſe of commons, 
that there was a ſort of conſpiracy in Scotland, 
and that the view of the parties concerned, 
ſeemed to be, to interrupt the proceedings of 
the parliament of that kingdom, and to de- 
ſtroy the marqueſs of Hamilton, the earl of 
Argyle, and the earl of Lanerick. As the 
committee received this notice but two days 
before the meeting of the parliament, they 
only ordered the lord mayor of London to 
place convenient guards in ſeveral places of the 
city, fearing that the conſpirators of Scotland 
might have correſpondents in England, to di- 
ſturb at the ſame time the peace of the king- 
dom. 

The parliament being met the 2oth of Oc- 


tober, Mr. Pym made a report to the houſe, 
of what the committee had done during the 


receſs. Whereupon the commons deſired a 
conference with the lords, where they repre- 
ſented to them: | 

© I. That a letter from the committee in Scot- 
land, gave ground to think, that when there 
was a deſign in England, to ſeduce the king's 


there was the like deſign at that time in 
Scotland. 

© 2. That the principal party named in that 
deſign in Scotland, the lord Crawford, is a 
perſon ſuſpected to be popiſhly affected; 
and therefore may have correſpondence with 
the like party in England. 

© 3. That it has been lately publiſhed in 
England, that ſome things were to be done 
in Scotland before it broke out there. 
Therefore we may ſuſpect ſome correſpon- 
dence here.” 

Upon theſe grounds the commons pro- 
pounded to the lords, that a ſtrong guard 
ſhould be kept in the cities of London and 
Weſtminiter, and care taken for the defence 
of the whole Kingdom, and that an expreſs 
meſſenger be ſent to the committee of both 
houſes in Scotland, to acquaint them, that the 
parliament of England was ready to give the 
Scots all neceſſary aſſiſtance againſt thoſe who 
ſhould diſturb the peace, | | 

The lords approving of theſe propoſals, in- 
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ſtructions were ſent to the committee agreeable 
to the commons deſires. 


The ſame day, the 2oth of October, both 


houſes deſired the earl of Eſſex, whom the 
Vor. II. go | 


army, and interrupt the parliament, that 


The Reg of CHARLES: I. 


king had made general on the ſouth of Trent, 
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to place a guard at Weſtminſter, for the ſecu .]. 
rity of the parliament, which was accordingly The par- 


done. This Scotiſh conſpiracy made a great 


lament 


deſire 2 


noiſe at that time; but it was not poſſible to guard of 
diſcover it fully. See what Mr. Burnet fays the ear! of 
of it, in his Memoirs of the duke of Hamilton, Eſſex. 


c 


© of Hamilton, brought him and the earl of 
c 
c 


A gentleman, not known to the marqueſs Nalſon. 
Account of 


h - 
Argyle, the diſcovery of a plot; which, he wa oy | 


ſaid, was laid for their lives, and the earl conſpiracy 


© of Lanerick's, which he ſaid he could juſtify in Scot- 


by one witneſs who was invited to the execu- 
tion of it: He told alſo a long formal ſtory 
ot the perſons to be actors, of time, place, and 
manner; and faid it was to be executed that 


anc. 


© very night. This the marqueſs carried to 
0 


the king, without naming particulars; which 


could not be done ſafely by the law of Scot- 


land, ſince he had but one witneſs to prove 
them by. Ihe king deſired him to examine 
the thing to the bottom, and bring him what 
farther evidence he could find: In the eve- 
ning other preſumptions were brought to 
© the marqueſs, but no clear evidence: How- 
ever, the matter was got abroad, and in e- 
very body's mouth, ſo that all who depended 
on theſe lords, came about them in great 
numbers: And thoſe on whom the deſign 
was faſtned, gave out, it was a forgery to 
make them odious, and gathered alio toge- 
ther. The marqueſs hearing this did not 
{tir out of doors, leſt ſome of their too offi- 
cious followers ſhould raiſe tumults; and 
next day in the evening, he, with the earl of 
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and halt a dozen ſervants went out of town 
to his houſe of Keneel, 12 miles from Edin- 
burgh, and ſent his excuſe to his majeſty, 
with an account of the reaſons. Upon this 
many diſcourſes went about; people of all 
ſides paſſing conſtruction as they were at- 
tected ; but the parliament took the whole 
matter into conſideration. Thoſe who had 
given the information, owned what they had 


„ W.’. ũ e W e & 6 


K W a 0 


proof being brought, the parliament could 
come to no other deciſion, nt that the lords 


R K 


and ſo they were invited to return to their 
place in parliament. 

There is, however, in the lord Clarendon's 
Hiſtory a particular, which may give ſome light 
to this affair. The carl of Montroſs told the 
king, that the marqueſs of Hamilton was falſe 
to him, and even offered to rid him of this 
ſecret enemy ; but the king abhorred the ex- 
pedient. Perhaps the earl ot Montroſs thought 
he ſhould do the king a pleaſure in having the 
marqueſs aſſaſſinated, and mentioning it to 
ſome perſon, the ſecret was divulged. Howe- 
ver this be, the commons of England, it ſeems, 
were extremely jealous of the king, or, at leaſt, 
they did their utmoſt to inſpire the people 
with diſtruſt. For their tear was grounded 
but upon very ſlight preſumptions, and a bare 
poſſibility, that this pretended plot againſt three 
Scotch lords,could have anyinfluence inEngland. 
7 G ; The 


Argyle, and his brother the earl of Lanerick, 


ſaid, and thoſe on whom the plot was fixed, 
did as poſitively deny all; {6:that no clear 


had good reaſon to withdtaßſ themſelves ; - 


Remarkon 
this con- 
ſpiracy. 

Clarend. - 
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1641. The next day, a complaint was made to 
WA. the commons againſt ſome perſons, for not o- 
Complaint heying the declaration of the ninth of Sep- 
erp tember, publiſhed by order of the houſe. As 
cerning this affair was debated with great warmth, Sir 
the non- Edward Deering made a ſpeech, which I think 
obſervance proper to inſert, to ſhew that it was not with- 
3 out ground that the commons were accuſed of 
on. exceeding their power, in publiſhing their de- 
Ruſhw, Claratthn, without obtaining the concurrence 
Diurn. of the lords. 

Occur. 2 
N Mr. Speaker, 
jo. 0 b II is very true (as is inſtanced unto you) 
rings that your late order and declaration of the 
ſpeech. © $th and ꝗth of September, are much deba- 
Ruſhw. © ted and diſputed abroad ; perhaps it may be 
Nalſon. 4 good occaſion for us to re-diſpute them 
© Hare. 
© The intent of your order to me ſeems 
© doubtful, and, therefore, I am bold, for my 
© own inſtruction, to propound two queries. 
© 1. How far an order of this houſe is bind- 
ing? 
© 2. Whether this particular order be con- 
tinuant, or expired? 
© Your orders (J am out of doubt) are pow- 
* erful, if they be grounded upon the laws of 
* the land: Upon that warrant we may, by 
an order, enforce any thing that is undoubt- 
© eEdly ſo grounded, and by the ſame rule we 
© may abrogate whatſoever is introduced con- 
© trary to the undoubted foundation of our 
© laws. But, Sir, this order is of another na- 
© ture, another temper, eſpecially in one par tof 
£ 


it, of which (in particular) at ſome other time. 
Sir, there want not ſome abroad, men of 
birth, quality and fortune, ſuch as know the 
ſtrength of our votes here as well as ſome of 
us, a ſpeak my own infirmities) men of the 
beſt worth, and of good aſſiſtance in us, and 
no ways obnoxious to us: They know they 
ſent us hither as their truſtees, to make and 
unmake laws; they know they did not {end 
us hither to rule and govern them by arbi- 
trary, revokable, and diſputable orders, eſ- 
pecially in religion. No time is fit for that, 
and this time as unfit as any: I deſire to 
be inſtructed herein. 

Mr. Speaker, in the ſecond place there is 
© a queſtion,” whether this order (whereupon 
© the preſent complaint is grounded) be per- 
© manent and binding, or elle expired, and 
© by ourſelves deſerted? I obſerve, that the 
order being made the 8th of September, in 
hope then of concurrence therein by the 
© lords; that failing, you did iſſue forth your 
© laſt reſolution by way of declaration, where- 
jn thus you expreſs yourſelf : © That it may 
« well be hoped, when both houſes ſhall meer 
< again, that the good propoſitions and pre- 
« parations in the houſe of commons, for pre- 
venting the like grievances, and reforming 
the diſorders and abuſes in matters of reli- 
gion, may be brought to perfeCtion ; where- 
fore, you do expect that the commons of 
this realm do in the mean time (whar, 
obey and perform your order made the day 
before. No ſuch thing but in the mean 
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« time) quietly attend the reformation in- 
<« tended.” | | 

© 'Theſe are your orders, and, this my doubt 
© upon them, whether by theſe words you 
© have not ſuperſeded your own order? Sure I 
© am, the words do bear this ſenſe, and good 
men may think and hope it was your mean- 
ing. 
C My humble motion, therefore, is this; J 
© beſeech you to declare, that upon this 
our reconvention, your order of the 8th of 
September is out of date; and that the 
commons of England muſt, (as you ſay) 
© quietly attend the reformation intended; 
© which certainly is intended to be perfected 
© up into acts of parliament. And in the 
© mean time, that they muſt patiently endure 
the preſent laws, until you can make new, 
© or mend the old.” 


1641. 


WAN 


The 22d of October, the bill for diſabling The <om- 


perſons in holy orders to exerciſe remporal ju- 
riſdiction was again debated, 


mons carry 


on the bill 
and ſeveral againſt ha 


ſpeeches made pro and con. At laſt, it was biſhops. 
reſolved to proſecute the biſhops who had af.. Ruſbw. 


ſiſted at the late convocation, and to puſh the 
bill for excluding the biſhops from their votes 
in parliament. To that end, the houſe de- 
fired a conference with the lords, where Mr. 
Pym and Mr. St. John explained the demands 
of the commons, with the reaſons to ſupport 
them. Mr. Pym ipoke firſt in this manner : 


My lords, 


corruption and free from partiality, which 
will add not only luſtre, reputation and ho- 


liament: All mens eftates and liberties are 
preſerved under the ſafe cuſtody of parlia- 
ment; this moveth us to be careful of any 
thing that may prejudice the parliament in 
point of freedom and integrity. 

Therefore, the knights, citizens, and bur- 
geſſes of the houſe of commons have com- 
manded me, with my collegue, to repreſent 
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c 


they hold of very great importance and ne- 
ceſſity to be put in execution at this time. 

« Firſt, that thoſe 13 biſhops which ſtand 
accuſed before your lordſhips, for making 
the late book of canons, and putting them 
in execution, may be excluded from their 
votes in parliament. | | 


M Ho... 


nour, but authority to what is done in par- 2 


TEE parliament, the foundation of ju- Pym's 
ſtice, ought to be preſerved pure from ſpeech be- 


ore the 
ords a- 
ainſt the 
Iſhops. 


unto your lordſhips rwo propoſitions, which 


* Secondly, that all the biſhops may be 


excluded from having any vote in that act, 
come from the houſe of commons to your 
© lordſhips, entitled, © An act to take away 
ce the biſhops votes in parliament, &c. 

© 'That which concerneth the 13 biſhops 
falleth to my charge to open, as I am com- 
manded to tell your lordſhips, that it ſtand- 


A 


theſe biſhops ſhould have votes, ſtandin 
thus charged with the breach of truſt, — 
of the higheſt truſt, againſt the prerogative 
of the king, againſt the privilege of the par- 
liament, againſt the property of the ſubject, 
and againſt the peace of the kingdom; theſe 


; © are 


F * 


eth not with honour and with juſtice, that 


BOOR 
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- © bill, entitled, 
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© are the jewels that are depoſed under the 
© truſt and ſafe- guard of parliament, and all 
© theſe have been broken; and this appeareth 
© by the making of the new canons voted by 
© yourlordfhips to be againſt all theſe truſts. 
That theſe perſons have been parties to 
© the breach of this truſt, that will appear by 
© the journals of the convocation, which are 
© now in the country, and may be ſent for; 
© the entry of the book is, thar all the 13 bi- 
© ſhops were parties, and did confirm and ſub- 
« ſcribe theſe canons; therefore, it is hoped, 
e by theſe canons, that thoſe that have aſ- 
ſumed to themſelves a legiſlative power, 
whereby they have, as much as in them lies, 
rooted out the foundation of parliament, that 
they ſhould have no intereſt in the legiſla- 
tive power at all in parliament. 
Next, that thoſe that have deprived the 
ſubjects of thoſe good laws that are already 
made for them, that they ſhould have no 
intereſt or part of making future laws for the 
ſubject; this they conceive ſtandeth with a 
great deal of equity and juſtice ; which is 
one reaſon to deſire they ſhould be excluded 
from their votes in parliament. 
© Next is, the heinouſneſs of their offence. 
It is very fit they ſhould be innocent men, 
and faithful men, that ſhould have the ex- 
erciſe of ſo great a thing as it is; much leſs 
then ſhould they be delinquents of ſo high a 
nature, actors in the ſubverting of the laws 
of the realm, that they ſhould continue their 
votes and places in parliament: And, that 
their delinquency may the better appear, 
you are deſired to read the votes paſled in 
the houſe of commons, (nullo contradicente) 
and with which the lords have concurred and 
agreed. | | 
hen the votes concerning the making of 
the ſaid canons, were read by Mr. Goodwin. 
And then Mr. Sollicitor St. John proceeded 
to this effect: 
© That he was in the next place to preſent 
© ſome reaſons and precedents concerning the 
* biſhops not having their votes touching the 
n act to take away the 
c biſhops votes in parliament, &c. | 
* 1, Becauſethey have noſuch inherent right 
© and liberty of being there, as the lords tem- 


© poral, and peers of the realm have; for 
1 


Py 


© body elſe; no, not of the clergy; for if ſo, 
© then the clergy were twice repreſented by 
© them, viz. in the lords-houſe, and in the 
© convocation. For their writ of election is 
© to ſend two clerks, Ad conſentiendum, &c. 
© Befides, none are there repreſentative of 
© others, but thoſe that have their ſuffrages 
© from others, and, therefore, only the clerks 
© 1n the convocation do repreſent them. 

© 2. They have not the inherent right of 
peerage as the lords have, becauſe in ſome 
things they cannot do that there, which the 
lords may do in caſe of treaſon and matter 
of blood. Upon tryal of any peer they have 
no liberty of vote, which could not be taken 
away by any canon, if their right of vo- 
ting there were inherent. 
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before the earls and barons, : 


they are not there repreſentative of any 


* liament could be good, if they did wholly 
* diſ-afſent; and yet they have diſ-aſſented, 
and the law good and in force, as in the act 
© foreſtabliſhing the book of Common-Prayer 
in queen Elizabeth's time; they did diſ-aſ- 
could not have been good, if they had been 
* a third eſtate and diſ-aſſented. 


© 4. The king may hold hisparliament with- 


out calling the biſhops at all to it, as hath 
been adjudged by all the judges of England, 
7 Henry VIII, occaſioned by the convoca- 
tion's citing one Dr. Standiſh, for ſpeaking 
of words againſt their power and privilege, 
as they conceived : In that caſe, all the jud- 
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declared, that the king might hold his par- 
liament without calling them at all. 


So 25 Edward I, in reſpect the prelacy 


would not agree with the reſt of the king- 
dom, in granting a reaſonable and neceſſary 
aid and ſupply, they were excluded in the 
parliament ac Carliſle; and before that 
parliament, an act paſſed againſt ſeveral 
oppreſſions of the abbots, priors, and bi- 
ſhops, upon the inferior clergy of the king- 
dom, by purveyance, and ſetting of high pri- 
ces, &c. to be collected; and fix or ſeven acts 
more, all to this purpoſe, concerning the 
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ſo that when themſelves were concerned, 
they were excluded their votes. 


© In all theſe records of the matter concern- 


ing the clergy, the Nr is, that the king, 


© habito tractatu, &c. with the earls, the ba- 
© rons, and others the nobles, 8c. hath agreed 
© to this act, or, by the aſſent of the earls, 
© barons, and other lay-people ; which ſhews, 
© that the biſhops did not conſent ; for if they 
© had, they ſhould have been firſt named 
For the or- 
der of naming the degrees of nobility in all 
© antient records, 1s prelates, earls, and ba- 
© rons. | 


Thus 3 Richard II, there - being provi- 


ſion, the pope ſhould not make preſentation, 
« &c. it is ſaid, that the petition of the com- 


© mons was aſſented unto by the king, and the 
© lords temporal, and was always eſteemed 
firm act of parliament, notwithſtanding the 
© biſhops oppoſed the ſame. 

This atk 


ſent from the confirming of that law, which - 


ges in England, in the preſence of the king, - 


carriage of the prelates to the inferior clergy ; 


379 
3. If they were repreſentative of the clergy, 1641 · 
© as a third eſtate and _ no act of par⸗ ww, 


ir was carried no farther at that The bi- 


time, doubtleſs, by reaſon of the obſtacles _— 


which occurred in the upper-houſe, where the main in 


biſhops gave their voices, to decide whether ſuſpence. 


they were to vote or not. But it was reſer- 
ved for another time. | 


The grievances being almoſt redreſſed, the Deſigns of 


— — ſeemed to have little more to do. the king's 


5 — . enemi 
ut the diſtruſt with regard to the king being = 


very great, the leaders of the oppoſite Jy 
to the king believed, the redreſſing of paſt 
grievances was not ſufficient. They had a 
mind alſo to prevent the like for the future, 
by diſabling the king to abuſe his power. It 
can hardly be denied, that this deſiga was 
founded upon reaſons very plauſible, and apt 


to 
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1641. to gain the conſent of thoſe who had only the 
AY welfare of their country in view; for if the 


Dlarend. 


king, whilſt he was inveſted with all the pre- 
rogatives allowed him by the laws, had abuſed 
his power to eſtabliſh an arbitrary government; 
it he had purſued the execution of this deſign 
15 years together; it he had deſiſted but by 
a ſuperior force obliging him to call this par- 
liament, how could it be thought that he 
would change his principles and maxims, if 


left in poſſeſſion of the ſame power which had 


ſerved him to execute his project? Now there 
were ſcarce any of the members of both hou- 
ſes, 1 ſay, even of thoſe who were moſt attach- 
ed to the king, but what were convinced, that 
the conſtitution had been greatly endangered 
of late years. See what the lord Clarendon 
ſays on this occaſion, in his Hiſtory of the ci- 
vil wars: | 8 
« For the better ſupport of theſe extraordi- 
nary ways, and to protect the agents and 
inſtruments, who muſt be employed in them, 
« and to diſcountenance and ſuppreſs all bold 
© enquiries and oppoſers, the council-table 


cc 


cc 


© and ſtar-chamber enlarge their juriſdictions 


cc 


to a vaſt extent. The council-table by pro- 
clamations, enjoyning to the people what 
was not enjoined by the law, and prohibit- 
* 1ng that which was not prohibited; and the 


cc 


cc 


<« ſtar-chamber cenſuring the breach and diſ- 


cc 


obedience to thoſe proclamations by very 
« great fines and impriſonment ; ſo that any 
ce diſreſpect to any acts of ſtate, or to the per- 


© ſons of ſtateſmen, was in no time more pe- 


* nal; and thoſe foundations of right, by 
* which men valued their ſecurity, to the ap- 
cc prehenſion and underſtanding of wiſe men, 
© never more in danger to be deſtroyed.” 

If the perſons moſt devoted to the king, as 


Was the earl of Clarendon, had ſuch ſenti- 


ments, we may eaſily judge what others 
thought, and whether they had reaſon to be- 
lieve, that the redreſs of paſt grievances was 


a ſufficient ſecurity. for the time to come. 


But on the other hand, it cannot be denied, 
that there were in the parliament, men, who 


were brooding ſecret deſigns againſt the go- 


vernment of the church, and that theſe men 
thought, the diminution of the regal power 
was abſolutely neceſſary to the execution of 
their deſigns, knowing the king would ever 
oppoſe them, as long as he was cloathed with 
his uſual authority. But it cannot be inferred, 
from their uſing the forementioned reaſons, to 


inflame the parliament's diſtruſt of the king, 
for a private end of their own, that, therefore, 


theſe reaſons were bad. On the contrary, we 
may venture to aſſert, it was ſolely by the 
weight of theſe reaſons, that the Presbyterians, 
whoſe number was inconſiderable in the par- 
liament and kingdom, prevailed, at laſt, to 
perſuade the reſt of the parliament, of the ne- 
ceſſity to reſtrain the king's power. If theſe 
reaſons had not been capable of convincing 
the leaſt prejudiced minds, they would never 


have ſucceeded in cauſing the parliament to 


take the reſolutions that will hereafter appear: 
For what intereſt could the major part of the 


members of parliament have, to alter the con- 


f ENGLAND. 


ſtitution of church and ſtate, if the paſt had 1641. 
not afforded them a juſt occaſion to fear for, 


the future? 


From what has been ſaid, there reſult two Two op- 
opinions, which have divided, and ſtill do di- poſite opi- 
vide all England. The firſt aſcribes to the nions con- 


commons, in general, and to ſeveral peers, 
the private end deſigned by the Presbyterians. 


The followers of this opinion will not allow, liament. 


that moſt of the members propoſed to them- 
ſelves a juſter end in all their proceeding againſt 
the king. Thoſe who embrace the ſecond 
opinion, refuſe alſo to admit of this diſtinction 
of ends and principles. They pretend, that 
the oppoſite party to the king always acted 
upon motives of equity, juſtice, and love of 


their country. For my part, 1 ſhall make no 


{cruple to ſay, that I think both theſe opinions 
very groundleſs. I can never believe, that the 
greateſt part of the members of this parlia- 
ment, who, even by 
king's friends, had at firſt no defire to make 
any alterations in the conſtitut ion of the church 
or ſtate, ſhould ſuffer themſelves to be corrupt- 
ed by a ſmall number of other members, whoſe 
views and deſigns they were not ſo ignorant of, 


as to be wholly guided by their directions. 


Neither can I think that they run 1nto the 
project of ſubverting church and ſtate, out of 
lazineſs, ignorance, ſtupidity, or that they fell 
into all the ſnares the others were pleaſed to 
lay for them, as the lord Clarendon inſinuates. 
I rather believe, they weighed the reaſons 
which were to engage them to maintain the 


civil and eccleſiaſtical conſtitution, with the 


danger of leaving it in its natural ſtate, and 
that this danger appeared to them ſo great, 
that, to prevent it, they reſolved to agree to 
the alterations intended by the Presbyte- 
rians. 5 ns 

On the other hand, I can as hardly believe, 
that they who took ſo much care to cheriſh 
diſtruſt between the king and parliament, who 
were always ready to give an ill turn to all the 
king's words and actions, who inſtead of heal- 
ing, inflamed the wound; that theſe men, I 
ſay, ſhould have in view only juſtice and the 
good of their country. Eſpecially as they 
were ſeen to practiſe all methods to accom- 
pliſh their private end, I mean, the change of 
the government of the church, in which the 
reſt of the parliament had no intereſt ; nay ra- 
ther, it would have been their intereſt to op- 


Poſe it, had they not dreaded a greater miſ- 


chief. | 

If, therefore, a man blindly follows either 
of theſe two opinions, without any limitation, 
he will never be able to give a juſt notion of 
this parliament's conduct. Ir is as difficult to 
believe, that a whole parliament, or, at leaſt, 
the greateſt part of the members, may com- 
bine together to ſubvert the government of 
the church and ſtate, as It is to concelve, that 
all theſe ſame members may have acted only 
upon diſintereſted motives, and with the {ole 
view of procuring the welfare of the ſtate in 
ſuch a juncture. 

This, however, is the error into which al- 


moſt all the Engliſh hiſtorians have fallen. 


They 


the confeſſion of the 
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164t. They have all embraced one or other of the 
vo opinions, the ſpirit of party not ſuffering 


581 
cations were given the king, to induce him to 1641. 
take ſome meaſures, which ſhould give an ad—l e 
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The au- 
thor's hy- 
potheſis. 


them fairly to conlider the ſeveral motives, 
on which the members of this parliament pro- 
ceeded, and this has begot great obſcurity in 
all they have ſaid upon this ſubject. The 
trueſt and moſt probable hypotheſis, in my 
opinion, is briefly this: 


The king had given great occaſions of com- 
plaints to his ſubjects, during the firſt 15 
years of his reign. It is no wonder, there- 
fore, that he had made himſelf many enemies, 
who earneſtly wiſhed to have the government 
reſtored to its natural ſtate. Among theſe 
enemies, the Presbyterians, who, beſides the 
common, had their private, grievances, were 
the moſt eager. They deſired not only to 
diminiſh the king's power, that he might not 


be able to hurt them, but alſo to ſubvert the 


eccleſiaſtical hierarchy, and eſtabliſh the Preſ- 
byterian government in its place, in which 
they were ſupported by the Scots. The king 
being obliged to call this parliament againſt 
his will, there were few members but what 
were diſpoſed to redreſs paſt grievances, and 


prevent the like for the future. Even they 


who were not enemies to the king, were in 
this diſpoſition, and it may be afhrmed, that 
this was the general ſentiment of the mem- 
bers at the beginning of the parliament. But 
even, among thoſe who deſired the redreſs of 
grievances, there were two different ſentiments. 
Some were for {topping at the redreſs of grie- 
vances, without proceeding any farther, be- 
lieving, that would be ſufficient to hinder 
the king from attempting a ſecond time ſo un- 
ſucceſsful an enterpriſe. This was the king's 
ſentiment, as well as of many members of both 
houſes. Others were not only for redreſſing 
grievances, bur alſo for taking proper meaſures 
ta prevent the like miſchiets for the future. 


The Presbyterians were of this number; but 


they had alſo more extenſive views, and more 
hidden deſigns, viz. to introduce the Presby- 
terian government into the church. 'To ac- 
compliſh this end, it was neceſſary to deprive 


the king of a power, which they foreſaw he 


would not fail to exert, in oppoſition to their 


deſign ; and there was no better way, than by 


cheriſhing the parliament's diſtruſt, ro which 


the members, for the moſt part, were already 


but too much inclined. They had, therefore, 
only to gain a ſufficient number of thoſe, who 
were willing to ſtop at the redreſs of grievan- 
ces, and nothing was more proper to obtain 
their concurrence than to fill them with fears 
and ſuſpicions. This was the reaſon that ſuch 
care was taken to aggravate the plot for ſedu- 
cing the army, to dwell continually upon the 
pretended deſign of bringing them to London, to 
ſpread a report, that 9 army was going 
to land and ſeiſe Portſmouth with the king's 
conſent, and I know not how many other ru- 
mours, equally improbable. This was the 
cauſe of ſo many efforts to exclude the biſhops 
from the upper-houſe, in order to leſſen, as 
much as poſſible, the party of thoſe who were 
for ſtopping at the redreſs of grievances. 'This 


likewife was the reaſon, that ſo many mortifi- 
Vol. II. 


vantage againſt him, and be apt to convince 
the more moderate, that it was dangerous to 
leave him in poſſeſſion of his whole power. It 
is not, therefore, very ſtrange, that many ot 
thoſe who were againſt carrying things to ex- 
tremities, ſhould, in the end, be prevailed on, 
by the fears and ſuſpicions they were conti- 
nually inſpired with. To confirm themſelves 


in their ſentiment, they had no other ground 


than their confidence in the king's word, a- 
gainſt which there were unanſwerable objecti- 


ons, as for inſtance, the violation of the peti- 


tion of right. | 
By theſe direct and indirect means, the 
Presbyterians, at length, ſacceeded in gaining 
a ſufficient number of votes to give them the 
ſuperiority in the houſe of commons, at leaſt, 
as to the deſign of diminiſhing the king's pow- 
er. When this party was grown ſuperior, 
their oppoſers endeavoured, in vain, to curb 
their fury. On the other hand, the king him- 
ſelf fell into the ſnares laid for him, and took 
meaſures, which, as will hereafter appear, 
made him loſe a great number of thoſe who 
had hitherto appeared the moſt moderate. The 
following paſſage of the lord Clarendon's Hi- 


ſtory, will ſerve to illuſtrate this matter. 


« I know not how theſe men have already 
anſwered it to their own conſciences, who 
having aſſumed their country's truſt, and it 
may be, with great earneſtneſs laboured to 
ce procure that truſt, by their ſupine lazineſs, 
5 negligence, and abſence, were the firſt in- 
c Jets to thoſe inundations; and ſo contribu- 
ted to thoſe licenſes which have overwhelm- 
« ed us. For, by this means a handful of 
« men, much interior in the beginning, in 
number and intereſt, came to give laws to 
© the major part; and to ſhew that three di- 
« ligent perſons are really a greater and more 
ſignificant number than 10 unconcerned, 
they, by plurality of voices, in the end, 
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“ converted or reduced the whole body to 


« their opinions. It is true, men of activity 
« and faction in any deſign, have many ad- 
« vantages that a compoſed and ſettled coun- 
e cil, tho? induſtrious enough, uſually have not; 
and {ome that gallant men cannot give them- 
ſelves leave to entertain, even for the preven- 
ce tion of all the miſchief the others intend.” 
The earl of Clarendon grants, that a hand- 
ful of men, at firſt, much inferior in number 
and credit, converted in the end the whole 
houſe to their opinions. But as he was a zea- 
lous advocate for the king, he took care not 
to aſcribe the ſucceſs of this handful of men, 
to the weight of the reaſons which they alledg- 
ed to the others to reduce them to their ſenti- 
ments. It was requiſite, however, to give 
{ome reaſon of it, and he found no better, 
than the lazineſs, negligence, and unconcern- 
edneſs of the king's friends, and the vigilance 
of the others. I do not know whether this 
reaſon will be capable to ſatisfy the impartial. 
This, as J verily believe, is the true hypo- 
theſis which ought to be eſtabliſhed, in order 
to give a clear idea of the conduct of this par- 
7H liament; 
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lament ; and I hope this digreſſion will not 


bc unſerviceable for the better underſtanding 


The com- 


of the ſequel. | 
The parliamenr ſeemed to have nothing 


mons pre- more to do, all the grievances being in a man- 


Pare 2 
remon- 


ner redreſſed, and the armies disbanded. But 


france of after what has been ſaid, it will not, doubt- 
the ſtare of leſs, be thought ſtrange, that the houſe of 


the king- 
dom. 
Ruſhw. 


The Iriſh 
rebellion. 
Ruſhw. 
Sir John 
Temple. 
Borlaſe. 


commons ſhould order the committee, which, 
at the beginning of the parliament, was charg- 
ed with preparing a remonſtrance of the ſtate 
of the kingdom, to reſume and finiſh that 
work. Nothing would have been more need- 
leſs than ſuch a remonſtrance, after the grie- 
vances were redreſſed, if it had not been in- 
tended on purpoſe to quarrel with the king, 
and afford a pretence to defer to another time 
the ſettling his revenues, which was the on- 
ly thing that remained to be done, and which 
the king expected. I have already obſerved, 
there was a party in the parliament, who 
meant not to ſtop at the redreſs of grievances. 
It was this party that cauſed the remonſtrance 


to be reſumed, in expectation the king would 


be diſpleaſed with it, and take ſome ſtep that 
ſhould promote the execution of their project. 


But whilſt this remonſtrance was preparing, 


an affair of ſuch conſequence unexpectedly 
happened, that the commons were obliged for 
a time to lay aſide all other buſineſs; I mean 


the Iriſh rebellion, the news whereof came to 


London the 1ſt of November, 1641. 
Since the end of queen Elizabeth's reign, 


hen Tir-Oen's rebellion was happily quelled, 


"Nov. . 
Ruſnw. 
Nalſon. 


the Iriſh had lived peaceably under the domi- 
nion of James I, and Charles I ; not but that 
the lords deputies had always an eye over 
them, conſidering them as men, whole fideli- 
ty was very ſuſpicions ; however, they had, at 
leaſt, no occaſion to complain, that they were 
worſe uſed than in the former reigns. As to 
their religion, it is eaſy to imagine, they had 
ſuffered no new troubles under theſe two prin- 
ces, who thought of nothing leſs, than of per- 
ſecuting the Catholicks. Nevertheleſs, in 
March or April this year 1641, the Iriſh form- 
ed the project of caiting off the Engliſh yoke, 
of ſeiſing upon all the fortified places, and of 
cutting the throats of all the Engliſh through- 
out the whole kingdom. The day appointed 


for executing this bloody deſign, was the 23d 


of October, on which day, they were to riſe 
all over the iſland. This deſign was really 
executed, as projected, and it is ſaid, on that 
and the following days, above 40,000 Engliſh 
Proteſtants were maſſacred by the Iriſh. But 
the project of ſeiſing the ſame day upon the 
caſtle of Dublin, where was a great magazine 
of proviſions and ſtores, was diſcovered, by 
Owen O Conally, the night before, and pre- 


vented by the diligence of the lords juſtices 


of Ireland, who governed in the abſence of 
Robert Sidney, earl of Leiceſter, who had 
been appointed lord-lieutenant ſome months 
before, and was yet in England. 

This news being communicated to the com- 
mons by the lords of the privy-council, filled 


the houſe with conſternation and terror, and 


at the ſame time with indignation againſt the 


rebels. They immediately turned themſelves 1641. 


into a grand committee, and paſſed the follow, 
ing reſolves : 
That 50,000 l. ſhall be forthwith provided The votes 
for the ſervice of Ireland. of the 
That a conference be had with the lords commons 
to move them, that a ſelect committee of the _—_ 1 
members of both houſes may be appointed to 8ir john 
go to the city of London, and propoſe unto Temple. 
them the loan of that ſum. Ruſhw.: 
That a ſele& committee of both houſes may Nalſon. 
be named to conſider of the affairs of Ireland, 


and of the ſending of men and ammunition 


from hence into that kingdom. | 

That Owen O Conally, who diſcovered 
this great treaſon 1n Ireland, ſhall have 500 l. 
preſently paid him, and 2001. per annum. 
penſion, until proviſion be made for an inhe- 
ritance of greater value. OE 

That the cuſtody of the iſle of Wight be 
taken for the preſent from the lord Weſton, - 
ſuſpected of being a Catholick, and ſequeſter- 
ed into another hand. 

That the perſons of Papiſts of quality in 
the ſeveral counties of this kingdom, where- 
ever they reſide, may be ſecured. 

That the lords be deſired to join concern- 
ing the diſſolution of the houſe of Capuchins, 
and the ſpeedy ſending them away, according 
to the former deſires of this houſe. 

That the ambaſſadors may be ſent to from 
both houſes to deliver up ſuch prieſts of the 
king's ſubjects, as are in their houſes. 

hat a liſt be brought in of the queen's 
prieſts, and other her ſervants. = 

That a proclamation be iſſued forth, com- 
manding all ſtrangers that are not of the Pro- 
teſtant religion, to deliver in tickets of their 
names, and an account of their ſtay here, 
within two days after the iſſuing forth of the 
ſaid proclamation, or elſe to depart the king- 


dom forthwith, &c. | 


The lords agreed to the propoſed loan, and Ruſhw, 
named ſome of their members to form a com- 
mittee of both houſes ; whereupon the com- 
mons appointed 52 to meet the lords, and to 
be a ſtanding committee for the affairs of Ire- 
land, 
Two days after the commons voted again, Other 
That the houſe holds fit that 20,000 I. be votes. 
forthwith ſupplied for the preſent occaſions of Nov. 45 f. 
Ireland. | ET OTA, 
That a convenient number of ſhips ſhall be | 
provided for the guarding of the ſca-coalt of 
Ireland. 7 
That 6000 foot, and 2000 horſe ſhall be 
raiſed with all convenient ſpeed for the preſent 
expedition into Ireland; and that the lord- 


lieutenant ſhall preſent to both houſes of par- 


liament, ſuch officers as he ſhall think fit to 
ſend into Ireland, to command any forces to 
be tranſported thither. 8 5 5 
That the magazines of victuals ſhall be 
forthwith provided at Weſt-Cheſter, to be 
ſent over to Dublin, as the occaſions of that 
kingdom ſhall require. | 
That the magazines of arms, ammunition, 
powder, now in Carliſle, ſhall be forthwith 
ſent over to Knockfergus, in Ireland. FR 
ar 


J. Temple, 


NN 
„ 


land,. 
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That it be referred to the king's council to 


WwWyw conſider of ſome fit way, and to preſent it 


Ruſhw. 


The king 


demands 


aid of the 


| parliament 


of Scot- 


to the houſe, for a publication to be made of 
rewards to be given to ſuch as ſhall do ſervice 


in this expedition into Ireland, and for a par- 


don of ſuch of the rebels as ſhall come in by 
a time limited, and of a ſum of money to be 
appointed for a reward of ſuch as ſhall bring 
in the heads of ſuch principal rebels as ſhall 
be nominated. 
That letters ſhall be forthwith ſent to the 
juſtices in Ireland, to acquaint them how ſen- 
ſible this houſe is of the affairs of Ireland. 
That the committee of Iriſh affairs ſhall con- 
ſider how, and in what manner this kingdom 
ſhall make uſe of the friendſhip and aſſiſtance 
of Scotland in the buſineſs of Ireland. | 
That directions ſhall be given for the draw- 
ing of a bill for the preſſing of men, for this 
particular of Ireland. nes 
Some days after both houſes publiſhed a 
declaration, to acquaint the publick that they 
had reſolved to aſſiſt the king with all their 
power to reduce the Iriſh rebels. | 
The king, who was ſtill in Scotland, had 
received intelligence of what had paſſed in the 
north of Ireland, but did not know that the 
Iriſh had miſcarried in their deſign upon the 
caſtle of Dublin. He immediately commu- 


nicated his intelligence to the parliament of 


Scotland, and demanded their aſſiſtance. The 


parliament replied, © That Ireland being de- 


<« pendent on the crown of England, and his 
« majeſty having already wrote to the parlia- 
ce ment of England, and ſent to Ireland for 
cc farther information, no other courſe could 
c be taken, and the rather as the parliament 


ce of England might conceive jealouſies; but 


c that alter fuller information, it the Engliſh 


Ireland 
ſtands in 
need of a 


powerful 
aid. 


Ruſhw. 


Weak 
ſupplies 
2re ſent. 


that the ſuccours ſent thither, were but ſmall 


Reaſon 
of it. 


ce ſhould think the aſſiſtance of Scotland ne- 
ce ceflary, it ſhould be ready, as ſoon as 
« England.” | 

The rebellion daily increaſed. The Eng- 
liſn themſelves of the Pale joined with the 
Iriſh, having pretended for ſome time to be 
attached to the intereſt of England. Theſe 
Engliſh of the Pale were deſcendents of the 
antient conquerors of Ireland, who ſettled 
there in the reign of Henry II, and who at 
the time of the reformation continued in the 
Roman Catholick religion. It was, therefore, 
neceſlary to ſend a ſtrong force into Ireland to 


reduce the rebels to obedience. And yet, tho 


the letters from the lords juſtices for aſſiſtance 


were frequent and preffing, tho' the rebels 


continually encreaſed in number and ſtrength, 
tho' the king moſt earneſtly preſſed both hou- 
ſes to ſend money, and ammunition to Ire- 
land, tho? the parliament ſhewed an extreme 
deſire to reduce that kingdom, it is certain, 


and fitter to continue than end the war. It 
would, doubtleſs, be thought ſtrange to ſee ſo 
much ardour in words, and ſo little deſire to 
ſhew it in deeds, if the reaſon of this conduct 
was not known; and, therefore, it will be re- 
quiſite to explain it. | 
The diſpoſition of the honſe of commons, 


whilſt the King was in Scotland, has been be- 
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fore ſhewn. A reſolution was taken to di- 1641. 
veſt him of part of his power. The views o 
ſome were only to hinder him from abuſing 

it for the future. Others added to this mo- 

tive, the deſign of rendering him unable to 

oppoſe the change they were meditating, with 

reſpect to the government of the church. The 

order of the houſe to the committee to pre- 

pare the remonſtrance of the ſtate of the 
kingdom, was a clear evidence, they had 

ſome ſecret deſign which would ſhew itſelf in 

due time. Whilſt meaſures are taking to 
execute this deſign, the Iriſh rife in rebellion, 

at a time when they ſeemed to have the leaſt 

reaſon, ſince the government had never been 

more gentle to them than in the preſent reign. 5 
They maſſacre in cold blood above 40,000 The Iriſh 


Engliſh Proteſtants, and unfortunately for the ay 5 


king, ſpread a report that they had his autho- king's or- 


rity for what they did. They call themſelves ders. 
the queen's army, and diſperſe all over the Ruſbw. 
kingdom, copies of a ſuppoſed commiſſion un- 
der the great- ſeal, which they pretend to have 
from the king to authoriſe them to take arms. 
It cannot be denied that all this was capable 
of making impreſſions on the minds of thoſe 
who were already ill-affected to the king, and 
believed him capable of any thing to avoid the 
ſervitude that was preparing for him. Indeed, 
the ſober and moſt conſiderate did not think 
it poſſible, or even probable, that the King 
ſhould be willing to have his Proteſtant ſub- 
jects of Ireland maſſacred; but they ſuſpected, 
however, that this rebellion, raifed at ſuch a 
juncture, was not wholly owing to the diſcon- 
tent of the Iriſh, and that very poſſibly the 
king had excited it, to find the parliament 
employment, and divert them from the pro- 
ject they had formed. As to the maflacre of 
the Proteſtants, they did not believe the king 
had any hand in it, but imagined it very 
poſſible, that after raiſing the rebellion, it was 
not in his power to reſtrain the Iriſh. 'The 
king on his part not knowing what was faid 
againſt him in England, uſed his utmoſt en- 
deavours to clear himſelf. from this black im- 
putation, by preſſing the parliament to fend a 
ſpeedy aid into Ireland. But theſe follicita- 
tions had a quite contrary effect, becaule it 
was believed that his view was to leave Eng- 
land unprovided with troops, and to engage 
the parliament in an Iriſh war, which muſt 
have been very expenſive. This was the rea- 
ſon that the commons proceeded with deli- 
beration, and ſent but incontiderable ſuccours 


into Ireland, being apprehenfive, the Iriſh 


rebellion was a ſnare laid for them by the 
king, to cauſe them to conſume the Engliſh 
troops and money. | 

As ſeveral have ſpoken of this pretended Orders 
commiſſion from the king to the Papiſts of Ire- from the 
land to authoriſe them to take arms, and as heads of 
ſome have repreſented it as true, others, as che — 
doubtful, but moſt as an evident forgery, I oO 
thought it would not be unacceptable to inſert N 
it. I ſhall add a circular letter ſent with the commiſ- 
copy of the pretended commiſſion from the lion. 
leaders of the rebels, to thoſe of their party. 
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1641. From our Camp at the Newry, this 4th of and to adviſe and conſult together by a ſuf- 1641. 
2 


November, 1641. 
Phelim O Neal, Rory Mac Guire, &c. 


To all Catholicks of the Roman party, both 
Engliſh and Iriſh, within the kingdom of 
Ireland, we with all happineſs, freedom of 
conſcience, and victory over the Engliſh he- 

reticks, who have for a long time tyran- 
niſed over our bodies, and uſurped by ex- 
tortion our eſtates. 


B E it hereby made known unto you all, 
our friends and countrymen, that the 
king's moſt excellent majeſty, for many great 
and urgent cauſes thereunto moving, repo- 
ſing truſt and confidence in our fidelity, has 
ſignified unto us, by his commiſſion under 
the great ſeal of Scotland, bearing date at 
Edinburgh the firſt day of this inſtant Octo- 
ber, 1641, and alſo by letters under his ſign 
manual, bearing date with the ſaid com- 
miſſion, of divers great and heinous aftronts, 
that the Engliſh Proteſtants, eſpecially the 
parliament there, have publiſhed againſt his 
royal perſon and prerogative, and alſo a- 
gainſt our Catholick friends, within the king- 
dom of England; the copy of which com- 
miſſion we have here ſent unto you to be 
publiſhed with all ſpeed in all parts of this 
kingdom, that you may be aſſured of our 
ſufficient warrant and authority herein, viz. 


*< CHARLES by the grace of God, 
a king of England, Scotland, France, 
and Ireland, defender of the faith, &c. 
Jo all Catholick ſubjects within our king- 
dom of Ireland, greeting. Know you that 
© we, for the ſafeguard and preſervation of 
© our perſon, have been forced to make 
© our aboad and reſidence in our kingdom 
© of Scotland, tor a long ſeaſon, occaſioned 
© by reaſon of the obſtinate and diſobedient 
carriage of our parliament of England a- 
© gainſt us, who have not only preſumed to 
take upon them the government, and diſpo- 


© ſing of thoſe princely rights and prerogatives 


© that have juſtly deſcended unto us from our 
© predeceſſors, both kings and queens of the 


* ſaid kingdom, ſor many hundred years paſt, 


but alſo have poſſeſſed themſelves of the 
* whole ſtrength of the ſaid kingdom, in ap- 
pointing governors, commanders, officers, in 
© all parts and places therein, at their own wall 
* and pleaſure without our conſent ; whereby 


© we are deprived of our ſovereignty, and left 


* naked without defence: And for as much as 
© we are in ourſelves very ſenſible, that theſe 
* ſtorms blow aloft, and are very likely to be 


© carried by the vehemency of the Proteſtant 


party into our Kingdom of Ireland, and en- 
© danger our royal power and authority there 
alſo; Know ye therefore, that we, repoſing 
© much care and truſt in your duty and obe- 
« dience, which we have for many years paſt 
© found, do hereby give unto you full power 
© and authority to aſſemble and meet together, 
© with all the ſpeed and diligence that a buſi- 
* ſineſs of ſo great a conſequence doth require, 


* ficient and diſcreet number, at all times, days,. 


* and places, which you ſhall in your judg- 
© ment hold moſt convenient and material for 
* the ordering, ſettling, and effecting of this 
great work, mentioned and directed to you 
in our letters, and to uſe all politick ways 
and means poſſible to poſſeſs yourſelves, for 
our uſe and ſaſety, of all the forts, caſtles, 
c 

* the ſaid kingdom, except the places, perſons 
and eſtates of our loyal and loving ſubje&ts 
* the Scots: And alſo to arreſt and ſeiſe the 
* goods, eſtates, and perſons, of all the Engliſh 
© Proteſtants within the faid kingdom to our 
c 

© mance of this our will and pleaſure, we ſhall 


© perceive your wonted duty and allegiance 


c 


A 


reward in due time. 
« Witneſs ourſelf at Edinburgh, the firſt 
ce day of October, in the 17th year 
* of our reign.” ; 


and places of ſtrength and defence within 


uſe ; and in your care and ſpeedy perfor- 


unto us, which we ſhall acknowledge and 


«46 


Tho? for many reaſons it be more than Arguments 


probable that the king never granted a com- that the 
miſſion to the Iriſh to take arms, it is, howe- 
ver, certain they boaſted of having ſuch a given this 
thing. Burt it is no lels certain, that it cannot commiſ- 
be the ſame with what has been juſt read, nor ſion. 


can this be the commiſſion publiſhed by the 
leaders of the Iriſh rebels. My reaſon is, be- 
cauſe in this commiſſion, the king is made to 
ſay things which happened not till ſeveral 
months after the day of the date, and which 
thoſe who are ſuppoſed to have publiſhed it 
the 4th of November could not foreſee. The 
king is made to ſay on the iſt of October, 
1641, that the parliament had poſſeſſed them- 
ſelves of his ſovereignty, and appointed go- 
vernors, commanders and officers, in all places, 
which certainly was not done before the month 
of October, 1642. It muſt be, therefore, that 
Ruſhworth, who has inſerted this commiſſion 
in his Collections, had bad memoirs and little 


judgment, not to ſee in this pretended com- 


miſſion of the firſt of October, 1641, things 
which happened not till the next year, 1642. 
However, it is true, the Iriſh boaſted of ha- 
ving the king's commiſſion ; bur it 1s pretend- 


ed they forged it themſelves, and faſtned to it Ruſhw? 


an impreſſion of the great ſeal, taken from 
ſome grant or patent. 


Be this as it will, the pretenſion of the Iriſh The effect 
that they had the king's and queen's autho- of this ru- 
rity, was of very ill conſequence to the king, Pour to 
There were but too many who had an ill opi- Is king: 
nion of his zeal for the Proteſtant religion, and 


thought him capable of being ſeduced by the 
queen's ſollicitations to reſtore the Catholick 
religion in England. The former parliaments 
had diſcovered their ſuſpicions, and the king 
inſtead of undeceiving them, had given them 
words only, which were followed with no ef- 
fects. Therefore, when the news came, that 
the Iriſh Papiſts were in arms, and had maſ- 
ſacred the Proteſtants, it was very natural to 
dread the like plot in England, which could 


not but be extremely prejudicial to the 1 
5 ; ho. 


king can- 
not have 
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1641. Tho' the parliament did not ſeem to regard 
moch the calumny ſpread againſt the King, 
they were, however, full of diſtruſt, and this 
diſtruſt made them think it not proper to leave 
England without troops, money, and ammu- 
nition, in order to aſſiſt Ireland, leaſt England 
ſhould be unprovided, in caſe the ſame plot 
was contriving there; nay, it was the intereſt 
of the leading men in the parliament to teign 
a greater diſtruſt than they really had, to 
ſtrengthen the ſuſpicions and fears of ſuch 
members as were not fully perſuaded. This 
ſerved to convince them how neceſſary it was 
to curb the king's power, and render him un- 

capable to execute his deſigns. 
The kino's But tho” the party of thoſe who were for 
enemies at for leſſening the regal power was numerous in 
rain their the parliament, they were not yet in condi- 


_y tion to proceed as they pleaſed. Matters were 
Jeorces, do be prepared by degrees, one while by che- 
m riſhing ſuſpicions and fears, another while by 
engaging the houſe to take proper ſteps to lead 

them to their end, which was not known to all 

the members. 

Inſtruc- With this view it was, that under colour 


tions to the of thanking the Scots for their promiſed aſ- 
commuitt©© ſiſtance to ſuppreſs the rebellion in Ireland, 
in Scot- 2 : . 
land mor- and of treating with them about it, they en- 
tifying to gaged the houſe to ſend to the committee in 
the king. Scotland new inſtructions very mort ifying to 
the king. The houſe ſaid, in theſe inſtruc- 
tions. | 
That they had juſt cauſe to believe, that 
the conſpiracies and commotions in Ireland, 
were but the effects of the counſels of thoſe 
who continued in credit, authority and em- 
ployment about his majeſty ; therefore they 
feared that the great aids which ſhould be 
raiſed for ſubduing the rebellion in Ireland, 
would be applied ro the fomenting of it 
there, and encouraging ſome ſuch like at- 
tempt in England ; and, therefore, the com- 


Ruſhw. 
Nalſon ; 


. 
c 
- 
c 
c 
c 


mons beſought his majeſty to change thoſe | 


- 

© councils, from which ſuch ill courſes had pro- 
© ceeded, and to employ ſuch miniſters as 
© ſhould be approved of by his parliament, 
© who were his greateſt and moſt faithful 
© council. But if his majeſty did not conde- 
© ſcend to their ſupplications, they ſhould be 
© forced to reſolve upon ſome way of defend- 
© ing Ireland from the rebels, and of ſecuring 
* themſelves from miſchievous counſels and 
* deſigns ; and command thoſe aids and con- 
© tributions which ſhould be raiſed for the re- 
© ducing of Ireland to the cuſtody and diſpo- 
* {ing of ſuch perſons of honour and fidelity, as 
they had cauſeto confide in.” 

Theſe inſtructions conclude with the follow- 
ing article. 

« You ſhall repreſent to his moſt excellent 

* majeſty this our humble and faithful decla- 
ration, that we cannot without much griet 
remember the great miſeries, burthens, and 
- diltempers, which have for divers years at- 
flicted all his kingdoms and dominions, and 
brought them to the laſt point of ruin and 
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ce deſtruction; all which have iſſued from the 1641. 


cc 


cunning, falſe, and malicious p actices of yo, 
cc 


ſome of thoſe who have been admitted into 
very near places of counſel and authority 
about him, who have been tavourers of Po- 
pery, ſuperſtition and innovation; ſubver- 
ters of religion, honour, and juſtice; factors 
for promoting the deſigns of foreign prin- 
ces and ſtates, to the great apparent dan- 
ger of his royal perſon, crown, and dignity, 
and of all his people; authors of falſe ſcan- 
dals and jealouſies betwixt his majeſty and 
his loyal ſubjects; enemies to the peace, 
union and confidence betwixt him and his 
« parliament, which is the ſureſt foundation 
« of proſperity and greatneſs to his majeſty, 
of comfort and hope to them : That by 
their counſels and endeavours, thoſe great 
ſums which have been lately drawn from 
the people, have been either conſumed un- 
profitably, or in the maintenance of ſuch 
deſigns as have been miſchievous and de- 
ſtructive to the ſtate; and whilſt we have 
been labouring to ſupport his majeſty, ro 
purge out the corruption, and reſtore the 
« decays both of church and ſtate, others 
* of their faction and party have been con- 
triving by violence and force to ſuppreſs the 
liberty of parliament *, and endauger the 
c ſafety of thoſe who have oppoled ſuch wick- 
« ed and pernicious courſcs.” 
This was, properly, a preparative to the Great 
remonſtrance of the ſtate of the kingdom ee | 
which was to be brought into the houſe the dene 
firſt opportunity, and which was, indeed, g;,nce. * 
read the 22d of November. It met with io Ruſhw. 
ſtrong oppoſition, that the debares laſted from Naſon, 
three in the afternoon till three in che morn- 
ingf. Many thought it needleſs ro reproach. 
the king with grievances, ro the redreſs 
whereof he had without ſollicitation given a 
full conſent, and that beſides the uſeleſſneſs of 
the remonſtrance, it would ſerve only to open 
old wounds, to which a cure had been ap- 
plied, and infallibly make the breach wider 
between the king and parliament. But this 
very reaſon was preciſely that which excited 
the others to cauſe the remonſtrance to be ap- 
proved, becauſe they wanted a diſſention be- 
tween the king and parliament, in order to 
obtain the conſent of both houſes to the di- 
minution of the regal power. I do not pre- 
tend to determine, whether the deſign of diſ- 
abling the king from governing for the future 
as he had done during 15 years, was in itſelf 
juſt, or neceſſary for the welfare of the king- 
dom; but it can hardly be denied that the rea- 
ſons by which it was ſupported were very plau- 
ſible. I will not affirm that they who formed 
it or preſſed the execution, had only in view 
their country's good; as on the other hand, I 
do not ſee what ſecurity they could have, who 
were for leaving the king in poſſeſſion of the 
ſame power he had before enjoyed. However 
this be, the remonſtrance was as a ſort of cri- 
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terion, which was to ſhew which of the two 


* Alluding to the conſpiracy to ſeduce the army. Rapin: 


+ Oliver Cromwell told the lord Falkland, “ That if the remonſtrance had been rejected, he would have ſold all 
he had the next morning, and never have ſeen England more. Clarendon. pe . 
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1641. e ſhould prevail, and withal to decide in 
ſome meaſure the fare of the king's affairs. In 


age 4 a word, after a debate of 12 hours, it was car- 
y nin "IP . . YH 
voices, ried by a plurality of nine voices only, that the 


remonſtrance ſhould be preſented to his ma- 
jeſty. The lord Clarendon ſays, © It was car- 
« ried by the hour of the night, which drove 
« away a greater number of old and infirm 
c oppoſers rhan would have made thoſe of 
ce the negative ſuperior in number.” But this 
reaſon to me appears weak; for it might be 
alledged to ſhew the remonſtrance would have 
paſſed by more than nine voices, if ſeveral of 
' thoſe who were for it had not left the houſe. 
For how could infirmity or fatigue produce a 
greater effect upon one party than upon the 
_ other? 

It is order- This reſolution was no ſooner taken but Mr. 
may Hampden, who was of the victorious party, 
E moved for the immediate printing of the re- 
monſtrance, not thinking it neceſſary to com- 
municate it to the lords, ſince it ran only in 


the name of the commons. His deſign was, 


that it ſhould be diſperſed among the people 
to excite them againſt the king, which was al- 
ſo the intention of his whole party. This mo- 
tion, which was contrary to cuſtom, ſince the 
remonſtrance ſhould have been, at leaſt, pre- 
ſented to the king, before the publicat ion was 
deliberated, produced a violent debate in the 
houſe, every one plainly perceiving the conſe- 
quence. But, at laſt, the ſame party that pre- 
vailed in the firſt, prevailed likewiſe in the 
ſecond queſtion, and the remonſtrance was 
ordered to be printed. Some of the oppoſers 
offered to enter a proteſtation againſt it, but 
as it was not the cuſtom of the houſe to admit 
of proteſtations, Mr. Palmer, who firft cried, 

I do proteſt, was ſent to the tower, but was 
releaſed within a few days, and took his place 
again in the houſe. 


Three days after, viz. the 25th of Novem- 


The king 
ber, the king being returned from Scotland, 


returns 


rom Scot, paſſed through the city of London, and dined 


land, and 


© + received at Guild-Hall. He was received in his capi- 


with great tal with the ſame demonſtrations of joy, re- 
reſpect at ſpect and ſubmiſſion as were given on the like 
London. g-caſions to his moſt popular predeceſſors ; and 


8 had all reaſon to be pleaſed with the manner 
© wherein every one ſtrove to do him honour ; 

but the ſatislaction he received from theſe 

publick demonſtrations of the affection of the 
Londoners, laſted not long. | 

77 As ſoon as the king came to Whitehall, the 


reſigns bis Carl of Eſſex ſurrendered his commiſſion of 
commiſſi= Captain-general of the ſouth part of 'the 
on. kingdom into his hands; and the next day 

the king diſmiſſed the guards given by the 


carl to both houſes at their requeſt. The 


commons appeared diſpleaſed at it, and de- 
ſired the lords to concur with them in petiti- 
oning the king, that the 1 might be con- 
tinued till they had ſatisfied his majeſty of the 
reaſons, why a guard was neceſſary. The 
lords conſented to it, and the earl of War- 
wick, and the lord Digby, were ordered to 
move his majeſty accordingly, but they could 
not prevail. The King anſwered, he {aw no 
reaſon to continue the guard; but however, 
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he would command the earl of Dorſet, to ap- 1641. 
point ſome of the train-bands, only for a few www 
days, to wait on both houſes, and if in that 

time he ſhould be ſatisfied there was juſt rea- 

ſon, he would continue them. He perceived, 

that the view of thoſe who deſired the conti- 

nuance of the guards, was only to cheriſh the 

fears and ſuſpicions of the people. Upon this 

anſwer, the commons preſented a memorial to 

the king, containing the reaſons why they de- 

fired a guard; adding, they would not have 

it under the command of any perſon not cho- 

ſen by themſelves. But as their reaſons were 
founded upon very improbable ſuppoſitions, 

they were ineffectual. 

The commons inſiſted no farther on this A commit- 
ſubject, but within a few days, ſent a com- fe © Pie: 
mittee, to preſent to the king, then at Hamp- 0 
ton- Court, the remonſtrance, with a petition. ſtrance to 
This was as it were, the alarm of the diſcord the king. 
between the King and the parliament, as his Ruſhw. 
enemies had plainly foreſeen. I think it ne- 8 
ceſſary to inſert here what paſſed with reſpect 
to this remonſtrance, which was attended with 
ſuch conſequences, the report of the commit- 
tee ſent to the king, the petition of the houſe, 
with the remonſtrance itſelf, on which I ſhall 
make ſome remarks, to enable the reader to 
judge of what is juſt and true, and what diſ- 
guiſed or aggravated. 


Sir Ralph Hopton's report to the houſe of 
commons, of what paſſed at his preſenting 
the petition and remonſtrance to the king. 
Dec. 1. 1641. ; | 

ing, he, and thoſe that accompanied Hopton's 
him, came into Hampron-Court, where JPA 
meeting with Sir Richard Wynn, he went 
in to his majeſty, and gave him notice of 

our being there; and within a quarter of an 

hour, the king ſent a gentleman-uſher to 
call us in, with directions for none to come 
in but ourſelves ; whereupon I did, accord- 
ing to your order, and the reſt with me, up- 
on our knees, preſent the petition and re- 
monſtrance, and begun to read it kneeling, 

but his majeſty would not permit that, but 
commanded us all to riſe, and fo J read it. 

* The firſt thing that his majeſty ſpake at 
the reading thereof, was to that part of the 
petition, that charges a malignant party to 

be about his majeſty, with a deſign to change 
religion; to which his majeſty with a hearty 
fervency ſaid, „The devil take him, who- 

* ſoever he be, that has a deſign to change 
« religion.” Then J proceeded to read on; 

* and when I came to that part of the re- 
monſtrance of reſerving the lands of the rebels 

in Ireland toward the ſuppreſſing them: His 
majeſty ſpake and ſaid, We muſt not diſ- 
« poſe of the bear*s-$kin, till the bear be dead. 
After the petition was read, his majeſty 
faid, he deſired to ask us ſome queſtions; but 
I anſwered, we had no power to ſpeak to any 

thing but wherein we had commiſſion; then 

ſaid his majeſty, doth the houſe intend to 
publiſh this declaration? We ſaid, we could 
not anſwer to it : * Well then, ſaid his ma- 

| | os .x Oy 
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The peti- 
tion which 
accompani- 
ed the 
remon- 
ſtrance. 
Ruſhw. 
Nalſon. 


Fer preventing whereof, 
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jeſty, I ſuppoſe you do not expect a preſent 
aniwer to ſo long a petition ; bur this let me 
tell you, I have letr Scotland well in peace; 
they are well ſatisfied with me, and I with 
them; and tho' I ſtaid longer than I ex- 
pected, I think if I had not gone, you had 
not been ſo ſoon rid of the army: I ſhall 
give you an anſwer to this buſineſs, with as 
much ſpeed as the weight thereof will per- 
mit.” And ſo was pleaſed to give us his 
© hand to kiſs; and thereupon we took our 
© leave, and afterwards Mr. Comptroller came 
© to us with this meſſage, that the king de- 
* ſired there ſhould be no publiſhing ot this 
© declaration, till we had received his anſwer : 
© We were all that night treared by Mr. 
© Comptroller at ſupper, and entertained with 
great reſpect, and lodged by the king's har- 
© binger.” | 
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The petition of the houſe of commons, which 
accompanied the remonſtrance of the ſtate 
of the kingdom, when it was preſented to 
his majeſty at Hampton-Court, Decemb. 1. 
1641. | 


Moſt gracious ſovereign, _ 
OUR majeſty's moſt humble and faith- 
ful ſubjects, the commons in this pre- 
< ſent parliament aſſembled, do, with much 
© thanktulneſs and joy, acknowledge, the great 
© mercy and favour of God, in giving your 
majeſty a ſafe and peaceable return out of 
Scotland, into your kingdom of England, 
where the preſſing dangers and diſtempers of 
the ſtare, have cauſed us with much earneſt- 
neſs to deſire the comfort of your gracious 
preſence, and likewiſe the unity and juſtice 
of your royal authority, to give more lite 
and power to the dutitul and loyal counſels 
and endeavours of your parliament, for the 
prevention of that imminent ruin and de- 
ſtruct ion wherein your kingdoms of England 
and Scotland are threatened. The duty 
which we owe to your majeſty, and our coun- 
try, cannot but make us very ſenſible and 
apprehenſive, that the multiplicity, ſharp- 
neſs, and malignity of thoſe evils under 
which we have now many years ſuffered, 
are fomented and cheriſhed by a corrupt and 
ill- affected party, who, amongſt other their 
miſchievous devices for the alteration of re- 
ligion and government, have {ought by ma- 
vy falſe ſcandals and imputations, cunning- 
ly infinuated and diſperſed among the peo- 
ple, to blemiſh and diſgrace our proceedings 
in this parlament, and to get themſelves a 
party and faction amongſt your ſubjects, for 
the better ſtrengthening themſelves in their 
wicked courſes, and hindering thoſe provi- 
lions and remedies, which might by the 
wiſdom of your majeſty, and counſel of your 
parliament, be oppoſed againſt them. 
f and the better 
information of your majeſty, your peers, and 
all other your loyal ſubjects, we have been 
neceflitated to make a declaration of the 
ſtate of the kingdom, both before and ſince 
« the aſſembly of this parliament, unto this 
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time, which we do humbly preſent to your 1641. 
majeſty, without the leaſt intention to lay WWW, 


c 


any blemiſh upon your royal perſon, but 
only to repreſent how your royal authority 
and truſt have been abuſed, to the great 
prejudice and danger of your majeſty, and 
all your good ſubjects. (1). 34 
REM. (1). The deſign of this declaration 

or remonſtrance was not to inform the king, 
as the commons aflured him, but ſolely to 
make their apology, and exaſperate the peo- 
ple againit him. Firſt, the remonſtrance is 
not directed to the king, and he is always 
mentioned in the third perſon, Secondly, the 
commons voted that the remonſtrance ſhould 
be printed, before they had received any an- 
ſwer from the king, and publiſhed it againſt 


his will. So what they ſay at the cloſe of this 


article, is all a flouriſn, without one word of 
truth. | | 
* And becauſe we have reaſon to believe, 
* that thoſe malignant parties, whoſe pro- 
* ceedings evidently appear to be mainly for 
the advantage and increaſe of Popery, are 
* compoled, {ſet up and acted by the ſubtle 
* practice of the Jeſuits, and other engineers 
and factors for Rome; and to the great dan- 
* ger of this kingdom, and moſt grievous af- 
© fliction of your loyal ſubjects, have ſo far 
* prevailed, as to corrupt divers of your bi- 
hops, and others in prime places of the 
church (2), and alſo to bring divers of theſe 
inftruments to be of your privy-council (3), 
and other employments ot truſt and near- 
neſs about your majeſty, the prince, and the 
* reſt of your royal children, 
REM. (2). The commons pointed at Laud, 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, Neil, biſhop of 
Wincheſter, Wren, biſhop of Ely, Cofins, 
dean of Peterborough. oo, | | 
REM. (3). AsWindebank ſecretary of ſtate, 
and ſome others. | 
* And by this means have had ſuch an ope- 
ration 1n your council, and the moſt important 
affairs and proceedings of your government, 
that a moſt dangerous diviſion, and charge- 
able preparation for war betwixt your king- 
doms of England and Scotland, the increaſe 
of jealouſies betwixt your majeſty and your 
moſt obedient ſubjects, the violent diſtraction 
and interruption of this parliament, the in- 
ſurrection of the Papiſts in your kingdom 
of Ireland, and bloody maſſacre of your 
people, have been not only endeavoured 
and attempted, but in a great meaſure com- 
paſſed and effected. 
* For preventing the final accompliſhment 
whereot your poor ſubjeQs are enforced to en- 
gage their perſons and eſtates, to the main- 
taining of a very expenceful and dangerous 
war, notwithſtanding they have already, ſince 
the beginning of this parliament, undergone 
the charge of 150,000. ſterling, or thereabouts, 
for the neceſſary ſupport and ſupply of your 
majeſty in theſe preſent and perilous detigns. 
* And becauſe all our moſt faithtul endeayours 
and engagements will be ineffectual for the 
peace, fafety, and preſervation of your ma- 
* zelty and your people, if ſome preſent, real, 
1 -. and 
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The HISTORY 
and effe ctual courſe be not taken, for ſup- 
preſſing this wicked and malignant party. 
We your majeſty's moſt humble and obe- 
dient ſubjects, do with all faithfulneſs and 
humility beſeech your majeſty : 1. That you 
would be graciouſly pleaſed to concur with 
the humble deſires of your people in a parlia- 
mentary way (4), for preſerving the peace 
and ſafety of the kingdom from the malici- 
ous deſigns of the popiſh party. 

Rem. (4). That is to ſay, by conſenting 
to the bills which ſhould be preſented to him. 

For depriving the biſhops of their votes 
© in parliament (5), and abridging their immo- 
«© derate power uſurped over the clergy, and 
other good ſubjects, which, they have perni- 


oe” 


© ciouſly abuſed, to the hazard of religion, 


© and great prejudice and oppreſſion of the law 
© of the kingdom, and liberty of the people. 
REM. (5). The commons were not ſatisfied 
with deſiring that the biſhops, whom they ſup- 
poſed guilty of the deſign to countenance Po- 
pery, ſhould be puniſhed, but took occaſion 
from thence to inflict a penalty on the whole 
bench, by depriving them of the privilege of 
ſitting in parliament. 5 
6 For the taking away ſuch oppreſſions in re- 
© ligion, church-government and diſcipline, as 
© have been brought in and fomented by 
© them. For uniting all ſuch your loyal ſub- 
jects together, as join in the ſame funda- 
© mental truth againſt the Papiſts, by removing 
© ſome oppreſſions and unneceflary ceremonies, 
© by which divers weak conſciences have been 


< ſcrupled, and ſeem to be divided from the 


© reſt (5), and for the due execution of thoſe 
© good laws which have been made for ſecuring 
© the liberty of your ſubjects. 

RE M. (6). The meaning of which was, inthe 
language of the commons or of their leaders, that 
he ſhould aboliſh the hierarchy and book of 


Common-Prayer ; but they did not yet dare to 
ſpeak out, and, therefore, covered their inten- 


tion under this exprſſion, by removing unne- 


ceſſary ceremonies. | 


© 2. That your majeſty will likewiſe be plea- 
© ſed to remove from your council, all ſuch as 


« perſiſt to favour and promote any of theſe 


« preſſures and corruptions wherewith your 
< people have been grieved ; and that for the 


© future, your majeſty will vouchſafe to em- 


« ploy ſuch perſons in your great and publick 


© affairs, and to take ſuch to be near you in 


« places of truſt, as your parliament may have 
© cauſe to confide in ; that in your princely 


© goodneſs to your people, you will reject and 


© refuſe all mediation and ſollicitation to the 
© contrary, how powerful and near ſoever (7): 

Rem. (7). Meaning the queen. 

That you will be pleaſed to forbear to a- 
< lienate any of the forfeited and eſcheated 
© lands in Ireland, which ſhall accrew to your 
© crown by reaſon of this rebellion ; that out 
© of them the crown may be the better ſup- 
© ported, and ſome ſatisfaction made to your 
© ſubjects. of this kingdom, for the great ex- 
pences they are like to underg in this war. 

© Which humble deſires of ours being gra- 


« ciouſly fulfilled by your majeſty, we will, by 


of ENGLAND. 


and apply ourſelves to ſuch other courſes and 
counſels, as may ſupport your royal eſtate 
with honour and plenty at home, with power 
and reputation abroad, and by our loyal affec- 
tions, obedience and ſervice, lay a ſure and 
laſting foundation of the greatneſs and pro- 
ſperity of your majeſty, and your royal po- 
ſterity in future times. | 
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A remonſtrance of the ſtate of the kingdom, 
preſented to the king from the houſe of 
commons, the firſt of December, 1641. 


$ TJ HE commons in this preſent parliament 
; aſſembled, having with much earneſt- 
* neſs and faithfulneſs of affection and zeal to 
* the publick good of this kingdom, and his 
© majeſty's honour and ſervice, for the ſpace 
* of 12 months, wreſtled with great dangers 
© and fears, the preſſing miſeries and calami- 
* ties, the various diſtempers and diſorders 
which had not only aſſaulted, but even over- 
* whelmed and extinguiſhed the liberty, peace, 
© and proſperity of this kingdom, the com- 
fort and hopes of all his majeſty's good ſub- 
* jects, and exceedingly weakened and under- 
© mined the foundation and ſtrength of his 
* own royal throne, 

© Do yet find an abounding maligniry and 

oppoſition in thoſe parties and factions who 

have been the cauſe of thoſe evils, and do 

{till labour to caſt aſperſions upon that which 
| hath been done, and to raiſe many difficul- 

ties for the hinderance of that which yet re- 

mains undone; and to foment jealouſies be- 
twixt the king and parliament, that ſo they 
may deprive him and his people of the fruit 
of his own gracious intentions, and their 
humble deſires of procuring the publick 
peace, ſafety, and happineſs of this realm: 

For the preventing of thoſe miſerable effects 

which ſuch malicious endeavours may pro- 
© duce, we have thought good to declare: 

REMARK (1). This was all flouriſh, and 
a pretence uſed by the commons, to have an 
occaſion to publiſh this remonſtrance, which 
was reſolved upon atthe very beginning of the 
parliament, — any one thought of blaming 
their conduct. | oy 

© 'The root and growth of theſe miſchievous 
* deſigns. _ 

The maturity and ripeneſs to which they 
© have attained before the beginning of the 
© parliament. | 

Ihe efſectual means which have been uſed 
for the extirpation of thoſe dangerous evils, 
and the progreſs which hath therein been 
© made by his majeſty's goodneſs, and the 
© wiſdom of the parliament. 

The ways of obſtruction and oppoſition, 
© by which that progreſs hath been inter- 
© rupted, 

The courſes to be taken for the removing 
© thoſe obſtacles, and for the accompliſhing 
© our moſt dutiful and faithful intentions 
and endeavours of reſtoring and eſtabliſhing 
© the antient honour, greatneſs and ſecurity 
« of this crown and nation. 
| The 
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the bleſſing and favour of God, moſt chearfully 1641. 
undergo the hazard and expences of this war 
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The root of all this miſchief we find to be 
© a malignant and pernicious deſign of ſubvert- 
ing the fundamental laws and principles of 
government, upon which the religion and 
jnſtice of this kingdom are firmly eſtabliſhed. 
The actors and promoters hereof have been, 
© 1, The jeſuited Papitts, who hate the 
« laws, as they are the obſtacles of that change 
© and ſubverſion of religion, which they ſo 
© much long for. 


a A 


« 2. The biſhops, and the corrupt part of 


the clergy, who cheriſh formality and ſuper- 
ſtition, as the natural effects, and more pro- 

pable ſupports of their own eccleſiaſtical ty- 
ranny and uſurpation. 

< 3. Such counſellors and courtiers, as, for- 
© private ends, have engaged themſelves to 
© terther the intereſts of ſome foreign princes, 
or ſtates, to the prejudice of his majeſty, and 
© the ſtate at home. 

© The common principles by which they 

© moulded and governed all their particular 
© counſels and actions were theſe: 
© Firft, to maintain continual differences 
© and diſcontents betwixt the king and the 
people, upon queſtions of prerogative and 
© liberty, that ſo they might have the advan- 
< tage of ſiding with him, and under the no- 
© tions of men addicted to his ſervice, gain 
o 
o 
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ro themſelves and their parties the places of 
the greateſt truſt and power in the king- 


© dom (2). 

Rem. (2). It is certain, this was the way 

archbiſhop Laud, and the Arminian' party 
grew powerful at court. 3 
A ſecond, to ſuppreſs the purity and 
power of religion, and ſuch perſons as were 
beſt affected to it, as being contrary to their 
own ends, and the greateſt impediment to 
that change which they thought to intro- 
duce. 
A third to conjoin thoſe parties of the 
© kingdom which were moſt propitious to 
© their own ends, and to divide thoſe who 
were moſt oppoſite, which conſiſted in ma- 
ny particular obſervations. 

Jo cheriſh the Arminian party in thoſe 
points wnerein they agree with the Papiſts 
© to multiply and enlarge the difterence be- 
< tween the common Proteſtants, and thoſe 
* whom they call Puritans, to introduce and 
© countenance ſuch opinions and ceremonies 
© as are fitteſt for accomodation with Popery, 
to increaſe and maintain ignorance, looſe- 
© nels, and prophaneſs in the people. That 
© of thoſe three parties, Papiſts, Arminians, 
and Libertines, they might compoſe a body 
© fit to act ſuch counſels and reſolutions, as 
were molt conducible to their own ends. 

A fourth, to diſaffect the king to parlia- 
ments by {landers and falſe imputations, and 
by putting him upon other ways of ſupply, 
which in ſhew and appearance were fuller of 
advantage than the ordinary, courſe of ſub- 
ſidies, tho” in truth they brought more loſs 
than gain borh to the king and people, and 


C 


have cauſed the great diſtractions under 
* 


which we both ſuffer. 


As in all compounded bodies the opera- 
Vor II. | | 
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the proſperity of this kingdom, as thoſe of 
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The Reign of CHARLES I. 
tions are qualified according to the predo- 1641. 
minant element, ſo in this mixt party, the ww! 


jeſuited counſels being moſt active and pre- 
vailing, may eaſily be diſcovered to have had 
the greateſt ſway in all their determinations, 
and if they be not prevented, are likely to 
devour the reſt, or to turn them into their 
own nature. 

© In the beginning of his majeſty's reign, 
the party begun to revive and flouriſh again, 
having been ſomewhat dampt by the breach 
with Spain, in the laſt year of king James, 
and by his majeſty's marriage with France; 
the intereſts and counſels of that ſtate being 
not ſo contrary to the good of religion, and 


i 
c 
c 
4 
c 
{ 
c 
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Spain; and the Papiſts of England having 
been ever more addicted to Spain than 
France; yet they {till retained a purpoſe and 
reſolut ion to weaken the Proteſtant parties 
in all parts, and even in France, whereby 
to make way for the change of religion, 
which they intended at home. 

© 1. The firſt effect and evidence of their 
recovery and ſtrength, was the diſſolution of 
the parliament at Oxford, after there had 
been given two ſubſidies to his majeſty, and 
before they received relief in any one griev- 
ance, many other more miſerable effects fol- 
lowed. „ 

© 2, The loſs of the Rochel fleet, by the 
help of our ſhipping, ſer forth and delivered 
over to the French, in oppoſition to the ad- 


c 

vice of parliament (3), which left that 
© rown without defence by ſea, and made way, 
C 


* 
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not only to the loſs of that important place, 
but, likewiſe, to the loſs of all the ſtrengtn 
and ſecurity of the Proteſtant religion in 
© France. „ : 
REM. (3). It cannot properly be ſaid that 
the ſeven hips lent by Charles I, to the king 
of France were delivered to the French, in 
oppoſition to the advice of parliament, fince 
the thing was done before the parliament was 
acquainted with it. It is, iikewiſe, a great 
aggravation to impute the loſs of the Rochel 
fleet, and of Rochel itſelf, to the aid of the 
ſeven Engliſh ſhips, which the mariners of that 
nation had deſerted. ; 
© 3- The diverting his majeſty's courſe of wars 
from the Weſt-Indies, which was the moſt 
facile and hopeful way, for this kingdom to 
prevail againſt the Spaniards, to an expence- 
tul and unſucceſsful attempt upon Cales, 
which was ſo ordered as if it had rather 
been intended to make us weary of war, 
than to proſper it (4). 


REM. (4). This accuſation ſeems a little too 
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far-terch'd, ſince Elizabeth had taken both 


courſes with ſucceſs. 


* 4 The precipitate breach with France, 
by taking their ſhips to a great value, with- 
out making recompence to the Engliſh, whoſe 
goods were thereupon imbarred, and confiſ- 
* cate in that kingdom. ä 

* 5. The peace with Spain, without con- 
© ſent of parliament, contrary to the promiſe 
* ot king James to both houles, whereby the 
* Palatine's cauſe was deſerted and left to 


7K charge- 
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1641. © chargeable and hopeleſs treaties, which, for © kingdom, after they had been ſo ſolemnly 
dee moſt part, were managed by thoſe, who 


© might juſtly be ſuſpected to be no friends to 
© that cauſe. (5). 

REM. (5). This article contains three ac- 
cuſations againſt the king, 1. of making peace 
with Spain without conſent of parliament ; 2. 
of neglecting, in this peace, the intereſt of the 
elector Palatine ; 3. of treating of that prince's 
affairs by ſuſpected perſons. As to the firſt, 
it is true, king James had promiſed not to 
make peace with Spain without the parlia- 
ment's approbation ; but it was at a time when 


the parliament began to ſupply him with mo- 


ney for the war, and engaged to enable him 
to continue it. But the face of affairs was 
changed, when Charles I. made peace. As to 
the ſecond charge of neglecting the cauſe of 
the elector Palatine, it is properly a cavil, tor 
the king, having no money to continue the 
war againſt Spain, was not in conditton to 
ſupport the eleCtor's cauſe. All that can be 
faid, is, that he would have had money from 
the parliament, had he been willing to redreſs 
the grievances. I am ignorant of the founda- 
tion of the third accuſation. 

6. The charging of the kingdom with bil- 
leted ſoldiers in all parts of ir, and that con- 
comitant deſign of German horſe, that the 


enforced with rigour to ſuch arbitrary con- 
—— as ſhould be required of them. 
6 8 a ; 

— (6). Theſe two accuſations are unan- 
ſwerable. There was but too much reaſon to 
believe, that this was done on purpoſe to eſta- 
bliſh an arbitrary government. | 

© 7. The diſſolving of the parliament in the 
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© ſecond year of his majeſty's reign, after a 


declaration of their intent to grant five ſub- 
© fidles. (7). 
REM. (7). This parliament was diſſolved to 
fave the duke of Buckingham. | 

8. The exacting of the like proportion of 
five ſubſidies after the parliament was diſſol- 
© ved, by commiſſion of loan ; and divers gen- 
© tlemen and others impriſoned for not yield- 
© ing to pay that loan, whereby many of them 
© contracted ſuch ſickneſſes as colt them their 


lives. 


© g. Great ſums of money required and rai- 
* ſed by privy-ſeals. (8). 
Rem. (8). Theſe articles were notoriouſly 


true. There is no juſtifying them, but by aſ- 


ſerting, the king had a right to do whatever 
he did; but this is a great queſtion. 

© 10, An unjuſt and pernicious attempt to 
* Extort great payments from the ſubject by 
way of exciſe, and a commiſſion iſſued under 
© the ſeal for that purpoſe. 


© 11. The petition of right, which was 


© granted in full parliament, blaſted, with an 
illegal declaration to make it deſtructive to 
© itſelf, to the power of parliament, to the 
© liberty of the bject, and to that purpoſe 
printed with it; and the petition made of 
© no uſe but to ſhew the bold and preſump- 
< tuous injuſtice of ſuch miniſters as durſt break 
* the laws, and ſuppreſs the liberties of the 


land might either ſubmit with tear, or be 


* and evidently declared. 

© 12. Another pariiament diſſolved 4 Car. 
the privilege of parliament broken, by 
priſoning divers members of the houſe, de- 
taining them cloſe priſoners for many months 
together, without the liberty of uſing books, 
pen, ink, or paper, denying them all the 
comforts of lite, all means of preſervation of 
health, not permitting their wives to come 
to them, even in time of their ſickneſs. 

© 13. And for the compleating that cruelty, 
after many years ſpent in ſuch miſerable du- 
rance, depriving them of the neceſſary means 
of ſpiritual conſolation ; not ſuffering them to 
go abroad to enjoy God's ordinances in 

God's houſe, or God's miniſters to come to 
them to miniſter comfort to them in their 
private chambers. 

* 14. And to keep them ſtill in this op- 
preſſed condition, not admitting them to be 
bailed according to law, yet vexing them 
with informations in inferior courts, ſenten- 
* cing and fining ſome of them for matters done 
in parliament ; and extorting the payments 
© of thoſe fines from them, entorcing others to 
© Put in ſecurity of good behaviour before they 
© could be releaſed. 
© 15. The impriſonment of the reſt, which 
refaſed to be bound, {ſtill continued, which 
might have been perpetual, if neceſſity had 
not the laſt year brought another parliament 
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withſtanding the eminent danger of his life 
did ſufficiently appear by the declaration of 
his phyſician. And his releaſe, or at leaſt 
his refreſhment, was ſought by many hum- 
ble petitions. And his blood ſtill cries either 
for vengeance or repentance, of thoſe mini- 
ſters of {tate who have at once obſtructed 
the courſe both of his majeſty's juſtice and 
mercy. (9.) | 

REM. (9). The rigour exerciſed upon theſe 
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members of parliament is one of the ſtrongeſt 


proofs of the deſign to eſtabliſh arbitrary pow- 
er; and, therefore, the commons largely in- 
ſiſt upon this article. 


© 16. Upon the diſſolution of both theſe 


im 
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to relieve them, of whom one * died, by « gir 
the cruelty and harſhneſs of his impriſonment, John El- 
which would admit of no relaxation, not- liot. 


« parliaments, untrue and ſcandalous declara- 


© tlons were publiſhed to aſperſe their pro- 
* ceedings, and ſome of their members, un- 
« juſtly ; to make them odious, and colour the 
violence which was uſed againſt them. (10). 
© Proclamations ſet out to the fame purpoſe; 
© and to the great dejecting the hearts of the 
« people, forbidding them even to ſpeak of 
« parliaments. 7: | 

REM. (10). If by theſe declarations are 
meant, thoſe publiſhed to ſignify the cauſes 
of the diſſolution of theſe parliaments, it may 
be ſaid, that the commons ſwerved from the 
reſpe& due to the king, by terming them un- 
true and ſcandalous, ſince they were publiſh- 
ed in his name. 


« 17. Aſter the breach of the parliament in 


« the fourth of his majeſty, injuſtice, oppreſ- 
« ſjon and violence, broke in upon us, with- 
out 
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out any reſtraint or moderation, and yet 
the firſt project was the great ſums exacted 
thro! the whole kingdom, for default of 
knighthood, which ſeemed to have ſome co- 
lour and ſhadow of a law, yet if it be right- 
ly examined by that obſolete law which was 
pretended for it, it will be found to be againſt 
all the rules of juſtice, both in reſpec of the 
perſons charged, the eee of the fines 
demanded, and the a 
manner of their proceedings. 
* 18. Tunnage and poundage hath been re- 
ceived without colour or pretence of law ; 
many other heavy impoſitions continued a- 
gainſt law ; and ſome ſo unreaſonable, thar 
the ſum of the charge exceeds the value of 
he goods. | 
. 19. The book of rates lately inhanced to 
a high portion; and ſuch merchants that 
vould not ſubmit to their illegal and unrea- 
ſohable payments, were vexed and oppreſſed 
above meaſure; and the ordinary courſe of 
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jects of England, wholly obſtructed and ta- 
ken from them. 
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© 20. And altho' this was taken on pre- 


tence of guarding the ſeas, yet a new and 
unheard of tax of ſhip-money was deviſed, 
and upon the ſame pretence. By both which 
there was charged upon the ſubject near 
790,000 |. ſome years; and yet the mer- 
chants have been left ſo naked ro the vio- 
lence of the Turkiſh pyrates, that many 
oreat ſhips of value, and thouſands of his 
majeſty's ſubjects, have been taken by them, 
and do ſtill remain in miſerable ſlavery. 
© 21, The enlargement of foreſts, contrary 
© to Charta de Foreita, and the compoſition 
© thereupon. | 
© 22. The exactions of coat and conduct 
money, and divers other military charges. 
* (11); | | 

Res (11). The king being engaged in a 
war againſt Scotland, ordered that every coun- 
ty ſhould find a certain number of ſoldiers, and 
cloath and pay them, till they came to the 
place of the general rendezvous, on condition 
of being repaid another time. On this pre- 
rence it was agreed with the counties, that 
they ſhould ſapply the king with a certain ſum 
proportionable to the number of ſoldiers each 
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county was to cloath and pay, for which the 


king took the whole charge upon himſelf. 
This was called coat and conduct-money, that 
is to ſay, money for cloathing and conducting 
the troops. But this money was never reſto- 
red. | 

23. The taking away the arms of the 
* trained-bands of divers counties. (12). 

REM. (12). The king intending to make a 

magazine of arms in the caſtle of Ediaburgh, 
found no ſpeedier way than to take, in ſome 
counties, the arms of the militia, and ſend 
them to Scotland. Bur it was pretended, that 
at the ſame time, his deſign was to diſarm, 
under that pretence, ſuch perſons as were not 
well-aflected to him. Accordingly, this is in- 
ſinuated by the remonſtrance, in the following 
article concerning powder. 


ſurd and unreaſonable 
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juſtice, the common birth- right of the ſub- 
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© 24. The deſperate deſign of engroſſing all 


the tower of London, and ſetting fo high a 
rate upon it, that the poorer ſort were not 
able to buy it; nor could any have it without 
licenſe ; thereby to leave the ſeveral parts of 
the kingdom deſtitute of their neceſſary de- 
fence ; and by ſelling ſo dear that which was 
ſold, to make an unlawful advantage of it, 


ſubject. 

25. The general deſtruCtion of the king's 
timber, eſpecially that in the foreſt of Dean, 
© ſold to Papiſts, which was the beſt ſtore-houſe 
of this kingdom for the maintenance of our 
© ſhipping (13). = | 
REM. (13). Theſe points are, perhaps, a 


little aggravated, at leaſt, in reſpect to the mo- 


tives and conſequences. 
© 26. The taking away of men's right un- 

der colour of the king's title to land, between 
high and low water marks. | 

* 27. The monopolies of ſoap, ſalt, wine, 
leather, ſea-coal, and in a manner, of all 
things of moſt common and neceſſary aſe. 

© 28. The reſtraint of the liberties of the ſub- 
' jeQts in their habitation, trades, and other 
intereſts. 5 

29. Their vexat ion and oppreſſion by purvey- 
ors, clerks of the market, and ſalt- petr- men. 
© 3o. The ſale of pretended nuſanc es, build- 
ings in and about London. 

© 31, Converſion of arable into paſture, con- 
tinuance of paſture, under the name of depo- 
pulation, have driven many million out of 
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profit to his majeſty (14). 


RE M. (14). The woollen trade being the 
great ſource of the riches of England, the ſub- 


jects were enjoined by ſeveral ſtatutes, not to 


change paſture into arable land, for fear of leſ- 
ſening the flocks, and, conſequently, the wool. 


In king Charles's reign, the offenders againſt 
theſe ſtatutes were ſtrictly inquired after, not 
with a view to hinder the abuſes, but to au- 
thoriſe them by a compoſition with the king. 

* 32. Large quantities of common and ſe- 
* veral grounds hath been taken from the ſub- 
jects, by colour of the ſtatute of improve- 
ment, and by abuſe of the commiſſion of 
ſewers, without their conſent, and againſt 
* M016.) 

Rem. (15.) Commiſſioners of ſewers are 
ſuch as by authority under the great ſeal, ſee 
drains and ditches well kept and maintained in 
marſhy and fenny countries, for the better con- 
veyance of the water into the ſea, and preſer- 
ving graſs upon the land for the feeding of 
flocks and herds. 'The commons complain that 
this commiſſion was abuſed. | 
© 33. And not only private intereſt, but alſo 
publick faith hath been broken, in ſeiſing 
of the money and bullion in the mint, 
and the whole kingdom like to be robbed 
at once, in that abominable project of braſs- 
money. 16.) © 
RE M. (16.) The king took but 40, ooo 
pounds out of the mint, which ſum was after- 
wards repaid to the proprietors. 
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to the great charge and detriment of the 


the ſubjects purſes, without any conſide able 
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© 34. Great numbers of his majeſty's ſub- 


Www * jects, for reſuſing thoſe unlawful charges, 


have been vexed with long and expenſive 
ſuits ; ſome fined and cenſured, others com- 
mitted to long and hard impriſonments and 


of life in ſome ; and others have had their 

houſes broken up, their goods ſeiſed; ſome 
© have bcen reſtrained from their lawful cal- 
lings. 

© 35. Ships have been interrupted in their 
voyages, {urpriſed at fea in hoſtile manner 
© by projectors, as by a common enemy. 


(4 
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© confinements, to the loſs of health in many, 
c 
c 


© 36. Merchants prohibited tounlade their. 
goods in ſuch ports as were for their own 


advantage, and forced to bring them to thoſe 
places which were much for the advantage 
of the monopolizers and projectors. 

* 37. The court of ftar-chamber hath a- 
bounded in extravagant cenſures, not only 
for the maintenance and improvement of 
© monopolies, and other unlawtul taxes, but 
© for divers other cauſes, where there hath 
been no offence, or very ſmall ; whereby his 
majeſty's ſubjects have been oppreſſed by 
grievous fines, impriſonments, ſtigmatiz- 
ing, mutilations, whippings, pillories, gags, 
confinments, baniſhments; after ſo rigid 
* a manner, as hath not only deprived 
men of the ſociety of their friends, exer- 
© ciſe of their profeſſions, comfort of books, 
© uſe of paper and ink, bur even violated that 
© near union which God hath eſtabliſhed be- 
oy 
c 
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tween men and their wives, by forced and 
conſtrained ſeperation, whereby they have 
been bereaved of the comfort and converſa- 
tion one of another for many years together, 


without hope of relief, if God had not, by 


his over-ruling providence, given ſome in- 
terruption to the prevailing power and coun- 


© ſel of thoſe, who were the authors and pro- 


* moters of ſuch peremptory and heady cour- 
es. (17) 
REM. (17). This whole article relates to 


the rigorous treatment of Prynn, Baſtwick, 


and Burton, by the ſtar- chamber. 
38. Judges have been put out of their 
places for refuſing to do againſt their oaths 


and conſciences ; others have been ſo awed 
that they durſt not do their duties, and the 
better to hold a rod over them, the clauſe, 


Quam diu ſe bene geſſerit, was left out of 
their patents, and a new clauſe, Durante 
© bene placito, inſerted. 8 

39. Lawyers have been checked for being 
faithful to their clients: ſollicitors and at- 
torneys have bee threatened, and ſome pu- 
c niſhed for following lawful ſuits. And by this 
© means all the approaches to juſtice were in- 
< terrupted and fore-cluded. 

40. New oaths have been forced upon the 
ſubject againſt law, 

41. New judicators erected without law. 
Ihe council-table have by their orders offer- 
ed to bind the ſubjects in their freeholds, 
< ſtates, ſuits and actions. 

42. The pretended court of the earl mar- 
ſhal was arbitrary and illegal in its being 
and proceedings. . e 


43. The chancery, exchequer- chamber, 641. 
court of wards, and other Engliſh courts, Cay 


© have been grievous in exceeding their juriſ- 
RR 
© 44. The eſtate of many families weaken- 
ed, and ſome ruined by exceſſive fines, ex- 
© acted from them for compoſitions of ward- 
© ſhips. : 
© 45. All leaſes of above 100 years made to 
draw on wardſhip contrary to law. | 
* 46. Undue proceedings uſed in the find- 
ng of offices, to make the jury find for the 
* King. | | 
© 47. The common-law courts, ſceing all 
men more inclined to ſeek juſtice there, 
where it may be fitted to their own deſires, 
are known frequently to forſake the rules 
of the common-law, and ſtraying beyond 
their bounds, under pretence of equity, to 
do injuſtice (18). 
Rem. (18). The laws of England are divi- 


G 


ded into common-law, and ſtatute- law; the firſt 


is founded on antient cuſtom, &c. and the o- 
ther on acts of parliament; from theſe laws 
the judges are not allowed to ſwerve either to 


the right or left. The court of chancery only 


may in ſome caſes judge according to equity. 
Now the king's courts in taking upon them to 
judge according to equity, and not according 


to ſtrict law, had exceeded their juriſdiction, 


in order to favour the court. 
© 48. Titles of honour, judicial places, ſer- 
jeantſhips at law, and other offices have been 


common juſtice of the kingdom hath been 
much endangered, not only by opening a 
way of employment, in places of great truſt 
and advantage to men of weak parts, but. 
© alſo by giving occaſion to bribery, extorti- 


A 


c 
c 


on, partiality ; it ſeldom happening that 


A 


places ill-gotten are well uſed. (19). 

REM. (19). A ſerjeant at law or of the coif, 
Serviens ad legem, is the higheſt degree taken 
in that profeſſion, as that of doctor is in the 
civil law. One court is peculiar to them, viz. 
the court of common-pleas, tho” they are not 
reſtrained from pleading in any other court. 
Our of theſe are choſen one or more king's 


ſerjeants, to plead for him in all cauſes, eſpe- 


cially in thoſe of treaſon. 

49. Commiſſions have been granted for 
© examining the exceſs of fees; and when 
great exactions have been made with de- 
* linquents not only for the time paſt, but 
© likewiſe for immunity, and ſecurity in of- 
fending for the time to come, which under 
colour of remidy, hath but confirmed and 
© encreaſed the grievances to the ſubject. 

Fo. The uſual courſe of pricking ſheriffs, 
© not obſerved, but many times ſheriffs made 
© in an extraordinary way, ſometimes as a 
c puniſhment and charge unto them (20), 
© ſometimes ſuch were pricked out as would 
© be inſtruments to execute whatſoever they 
© would have to be done. | 

REM. (20). To hinder them from being 
choſen to ſerve in parliament, as Sir Edward 
Coke, Sir Robert Philips and Sir Thomas 
Wentworth. | 

© $I, 


ſold for great ſums of money; whereby the 
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© 51, The biſhops and thereſt of the clergy, 
did triumph in the ſuſpenſions, excommu- 
nications, deprivations, degradations of di- 
vers painful, learned, and pious miniſters, 
in the vexation and grievous oppreſſions of 
great numbers of his majeſty's good ſubjects. 
© 52. The high-commiſſion grew to ſuch 
exceſs of ſharpneſs and ſeverity, as was not 
much leſs than the Romiſh inquiſition, and 


o 
Cc 
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er, was made much more heavy, being 
aſſiſted and ſtrengthened by authority of the 
council- table. N | 

© 53. The biſhops and their courts were as 
eager in the country; although their juriſ- 
diction could not reach ſo high in rigour and 
extremity of puniſhment, yet were they no 
leſs grievous, in reſpect of the generality 
and multiplicity of vexations, which lighting 
upon the meaner ſort of tradeſman and ar- 
tificers, did impoveriſh many thouſands ; 

© 54. And ſo afflict and trouble others, that 
great numbers, to avoid their miſeries, de- 
parted out of the kingdom; ſome into New- 
England, and other parts of America, others 
into Holland: | | 

© 55, Where they have tranſported their 
manufactures of cloth; which is not only a 
loſs by diminiſhing the preſent ſtock of the 
gon, but a great miſchief by impairing 
and endangering the loſs of that peculiar 
trade of clothing, which hath been a plen- 
tiſul fountain of wealth and honour to this 
nation. | 

© 56. Thoſe were fitteſt for eccleſiaſtical 
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< preferments, and ſooneſt obtained it, who. 


were moſt officious in promoting ſuperſtiti- 


© on, moſt virulant in railing againſt godlineſs 
c and honeſty. (21). | 

REM. (21). By theſe are to be underſtood 
ſuch as were moſt incenſed againſt Presbyteri- 


_ aniſm. 


< 57. The moſt publick and ſolemn ſer- 
mons before his majeſty, were, either to ad- 
vance prerogative above law, and decry the 
property of the ſubject, or full of ſuch kind 
of invectives ; | 
© 58. Whereby they might make thoſe o- 
dious who ſought to maintain the religion, 
laws, and liberties of the kingdom; and ſuch 
men were ſure to be weeded out of the com- 
miſſion of the peace, and out of all other 
employments of power in the government 
of the country. 
* 59. Many noble perſons were counſellors 
in name, but the power and authority re- 
mained in a few of ſuch as were addicted to 
this party ; whoſe reſolutions and determi- 
nations were brought to the table for coun- 
tenance and execution, and not for debate 
and deliberation ; and no man could offer to 
oppole them without diſgrace and hazard to 
himſelf. | 
* 60. Nay, all thoſe that did not wholly 
concur, and actively contribute to the fur- 
therance of their deſigns, tho, otherwiſe, 
perſons of never ſo great honour and abilities, 
were ſo far from being employed in any 


place of truſt and power, that they were ne- 
Vol. II. 
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yet in many caſes, by the archbiſhop's pow- _ 
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glected, diſcountenanced, and upon all occa- 
* {tons injured and oppreſſed. 

© 61. This faction was grown to that height 
and entireneſs of power, that now they be- 
gan to think of finiſhing of their work, 
© which conſiſted of theſe three parts. 

62. I. The government mult be ſet free 
from all reſtraint of laws concerning our per- 
© ſons and eſtates. ET 
* 63. II. There muſt be a conjunction be- 
tween Papiſts and Proteſtants in doQtrine, 


£ 


yet be called Popery. | 
© 64. III. The Puritans, under which name 
they include all thoſe that deſire to preſerve 


to maintain religion in the power of it, muſt 
be either rooted out of the kingdom with 
force, or driven out with fear. | 
* 65. For the effecting of this, it was thought 
neceſſary to reduce. Scotland to ſuch Popiſh 
ſuperſtitions and innovations, as might 
make them apt to join with England in that 
great change which was intended. 
© 66. Whereupon new canons and a new 
liturgy were preſt upon them; and when 
they refuſed to admit of them, an army 
was raiſed to force them to it, towards which 
the clergy and the Papiſts were very forward 
in their contribution. : 
© 67. The Scots likewiſe raiſed an army for 
their defence, e 
68. And when both armies were come to- 
* gether, and ready for a bloody encounter, 
his majeſty's own gracious diſpoſition, and 
* the counſel of the Engliſh nobility, and du- 
© tiful ſubmiſſion of the Scots, did ſo far pre- 
c 
c 
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vail againſt the evil counſel of others, that 
a pacification was made, and his majeſty 


returned with peace and much honour to 


London. 


© 69. The unexpected reconciliation was 
© molt acceptable to all the kingdom except 
© to the malignant party; whereof the arch- 
© biſhop and the earl of Strafford being heads, 
© they and their faction began to inveigh a- 
© gainſt the peace, and to aggravate the pro- 
© ceedings of the ſtates, which ſo incenſed his 
* majeſty, that he forthwith prepared again 
* for war. | 

© 70, And ſuch was their confidence, that 
© having corrupted and diſtempered the whole 


frame and government of the kingdom, they 


© did now hope to corrupt that which was the 
© only means to reſtore all to a right frame and 
© tempt&r again. | 

© 71. To which end they perſuaded his ma- 
© jeſty to call a parliament, not to ſeek coun- 
© ſel and advice of them, but to draw coun- 
© tenance and ſupply from them, and to engage 
© the whole kingdom in their quarrel. 

* 72. And in the mean time, continued all 
© their unjuſt levies of money, reſolving either 
© to make the parliament pliant to their will, 
© and to eſtabliſh miſchief by a law, or elſe to 
© break it, and with more colour to go on by 
© violence, to take what they could not obtain 
by conſent. The ground alledged for the 
* jultification of this war was this: T7 


71 © 73. 


diſcipline, and ceremonies, only it muſt not 


the laws and liberties of the kingdom, and 
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73. That the undutiful demands of the 
WARE. parliaments in Scotland was a ſufficient rea- 


© ſon for his majeſty to take arms againſt them, 
© without hearing the reafon of thoſe demands, 
and thereupon a new army was prepared a- 
« painſt them; their ſhips were ſeiſed in all 


parts both of England and Ireland, and at 


© ſea ; their petitions rejected, and their com- 
miſſioners refuſed audience. | . 
« 74. This whole kingdom moſt miſerably 
© diftempered with levies of men and money; 
and impriſonment of thoſe who denied to 
ſubmit to thoſe levies. 
© 75. The earl of Strafford paſſed into Ire- 
© Jand, cauſed the parliament there to declare 
© againſt the Scots, to give four ſubſidies to- 


© wards that war; and to engage themſelves, 


© their lives and fortunes for the proſecution of 
© it; and gave directions for an army of Sooo 
foot, and 1000 horſe, to be levied there, 
* which were for the moſt part Papiſts. 


76. The parliament met upon the 13th 


© of April, 1640. The earl of Strafford, and 


© archbiſhop of Canterbury, with their party, 


© ſo prevailed with his majeſty, that the houſe 
© of commons was preſſed to yield a ſupply 
* for maintenance of the war with Scotland, 
© before they had provided any relief for the 


great and preſſing grievances of the people; 
© which being againſt the fundamental privi- 


© lege and proceeding of parliament, was yet 
© in humble reſpect to his majeſty ſo far admit- 


© ted, as that they agreed to take the matter 


© of ſupply into conſideration, and two ſeveral 
© days it was debated. N 

77. Twelve ſubſidies were demanded for 
© the releaſe of ſhip-money alone : A third 
day was appointed for concluſion, when the 


c heads of that party began to fear, the peo- 


© ple might cloſe with the king, in ſatisfying 
© his defires of money: But that withal, they 
© were like to blaſt their malicious deſigns a- 
© gainſt Scotland, finding them very much in- 
© diſpoſed to give any countenance to that war. 

78. Thereupon they wickedly adviſed the 
* king to break off the parliament, and to re- 
turn to the ways of confuſion, in which their 
* own evil intentions were moſt like to proſper 
and ſucceed. (22.) 

REM. (22.) The lord Clarendon, then a 
member of the houſe of commons, affirms, 
that the houſe was very well inclined to ſa- 
tisfy the king, if if 
patience, and that he repented afterwards his 
precipitation. This confirms what is ſaid here, 
that the parliament was diſſolved, for ſome 
private ends of thoſe who moſt influenced the 
king's council. 

© 79. After the parliament ended, the 5th 
© of May, 1640, this party grew ſo bold, as to 
* counſel the king to ſupply himſelf out of his 
© ſubjects eſtates, by his own power, at his 


© own will, without their conſent. 


80. The very, nexteday, ſome members 
© of both houſes had*their ſtudies and cabinets, 


© yea their pockets ſearched : Another of them 


© not long after was committed cloſe priſoner, 
for not delivering ſome petitions which 
© he received by authority of that houſe. 
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would have had a little 


81. And if harſher courſes were intended 1641. 
© (as was reported) it is very probable, that. 


© the ſickneſs of the earl of Strafford, and the 
tumultuous riſmg in Southwark and about 
© Lambeth, were the canfes that ſuch violent 
intentions were not brought to execution. 

© 82. A falſe and ſcandalous declaration a- 
gainſt the houſe of commons was publiſhed 
in his majeſty's name, which yet wrought 


little effect with the people but only to ma- 


© niteſt the impudence of thoſe who were au- 
* thors it. | 
© 83. A forced loan of money was attempted 
in the city of London, 
© 84. The lord-mayor and aldermen in 
© their ſeveral wards, enjoined to bring in 
© a liſt of the names of ſuch perſons as they 
judged fit to lend, and of the ſum they ſhould 
© lend, and ſuch aldermen as refuſed ſo to do 
< were committed to prifon. 
© 85. The archbiſhop, and the other biſhops 
and clergy continued the convocation, and 
by a new commiſſion turned it into a pro- 
vincial ſynod, in which, by an unheard-of 
preſumption, they made canons that contain 
in them many matters, contrary to the king's 
prerogative ; to the fundamental laws and 
ſtatutes of the realm; to the right of par- 
liaments; to the property and liberty of 
the ſubject ; and matters tending to ſedi- 
tion, and of dangerous conſequence; there- 
by eftabliſhing their own uſurpations, juſti- 
fying their altar-worſhip, and thoſe other 
ſuperſtitious innovations, which they for- 
merly introduced without warrant of law. 
86. They impoſed a newoath upon divers 
of his majeſty's ſubjects both eccleſiaſtical and 
lay, for maintenance of their own tyranny, 
and laid a great tax upon the clergy for ſup- 
ply of his majeſty, and generally they ſhewed 
themſelves very affectionate to the war with 
Scotland, which was by ſome of them ſtiled 
Bellum Epiſcopale, and a prayer compoſed, 
and enjoined to be read in churches, calling 
the Scots rebels, to put the two nations in 
blood, and make them irreconcileable. 
© 87. All thoſe prerended canons and con- 
ſtitutions were armed with the ſeveral cen- 
ſures of ſuſpenſion, excommunication, de- 
privation, by which they would have thruſt 
out all the good miniſters, and moſt of the 
ell affected people of the kingdom, and 
left an eaſy paſſage to their own deſign of 
reconciliation with Rome. (23.) 
RE M. (23.) The commons go, doubtleſs, 
too far, when they impute to the whole con- 
vocation of 1640, the deſign of reſtoring Po- 
pery. This is not at all likely, ſuppoſing it were 
true, that ſome of the biſhops had formed ſuch 
a project, which was never well proved, 
© 88. The Popiſh party enjoyed ſuch ex- 
© emptions from penal laws, as amounted to 
© a toleration, beſides many other encourage- 
ments and court-favours. 
© 89, They had a ſecretary of ſtate, Sir 
Francis Windebank, a powerful agent for 
ſpeeding all their deſires. 
© 90. A pope's nuncio reſiding here, to act 
and govern them according to ſuch influen- 
| ces 
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ces as he received from Rome, and to in- 
tercede for them with the moſt powerful 
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© 102, Wherein God ſo bleſſed and dire&- 16 41. 
ed him, that he ſummoned the great council M- 
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© concurrence of the foreign princes of that 
c religion. N 3 
91. By his authority the Papiſts of all 

© ſorts, nobility, gentry, and clergy were, con- 
< yocated after the manner of a parliament. 

© 92. New juriſdictions were erected of Ro- 
miſh archbiſhops, taxes levied, another ſtate 
moulded within this ſtate independent in 
government, contrary in intereſt and affec- 
tion, ſecretly corrupting the ignorant or ne- 
gligent profeſſors of our religion, and cloſely 
uniting and combining themſelves againit 
ſuch as were found in this poſture, waiting 
for an opportunity by force to deftroy thoſe 
whom they could not hope to ſeduce. 
93. For the effecting whereof, they were 
ſtrengthened with arms and munition, en- 
couraged by ſuperſtitious prayers, enjoined 
by the nuncio, to be weekly made for the 
proſperity of ſome great defign. 5 
94. And ſuch power had they at court, 
that ſecretly a commiſſion was iflued out, or 
intended to be iſſued to ſome great man of 
that profeſſion, forthe levying of ſoldiers, and 
to command and employ them according to 
private inſtructions, which we doubt were 
framed for the advantage of thoſe who were 
the contrivers of them. 

© 95. His majeſty's treaſure was conſumed, 
© his revenue anticipated. 
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96. His ſervants and officers compelled 


© to lend great ſums of money. 

© 97. Multitudes were called to the coun- 
© cil-table, who were tired with long atten- 
dances there for refuſing illegal payments. 
© 98. The priſons were filled with their 
commirments ; many of the ſheriffs ſum- 
moned into the ftar-chamber ; and ſome 
impriſoned for not being quick enough in 
levying the ſhip-money ; the people lan- 
guiſhed under grief and fear; no viſible hope 
being left but in deſperation, _ 
© 99. The nobility began to be weary of 
their ſilence and patience, and ſenſible of 
the duty and truſt which belongs to them; 
and thereupon ſome of the molt antient of 
them did petition his majeſty at ſuch a time, 
when evil counſellors were ſo ſtrong, that 
they had occaſion to expect more hazard to 
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vils for which they interceded. 

© 100. Whilſt the kingdom was in this agi- 
tation, and diſtemper, the Scots reſtrained in 
their trades, impoveriſhed by the loſs of ma- 
ny of their ſhips, bereaved of all poſſibility of 
ſatisfying his majeſty by any naked ſuppli- 
cations, entered with a powerful army into 


ſpoil in the country they paſſed, more than 
forcing a paſſage over the Tyne at New- 
burne near Newcaſtle ; poſſeſſed themſelves 
of Newcaſtle ; and had a fair opportunity to 
preſs on farther upon the king's army. 

* 101. But duty and reverence to his ma- 
jeſty, and brotherly love to the Engliſh na- 
tion, made them ſtay there, whereby the 
king had leiſure to entertain better counſels. 
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themſelves, than redreſs of thoſe publick e- 
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the kingdom, and without any hoſtile act or 


of peers to meet at York upon the 24th of 
September, and there declared a parliament, 
to begin the 3d of November then following. 
© 103. The Scots, the firſt day of the great 
council, preſented an humble petition to his 
C — whereupon the treaty was appoint- 
© ed at Rippon. | i 
© 104. A preſent ceſſation of arms agreed 
upon, and the full concluſion of all differences 
referred to the wiſdom and care of the par- 
liament (24). 1 
REM. (24). The commons ſuppoſe, that as 
the Scots had petitioned the king to redreſs 
their grievances with the advice of the parlia- 
ment of England; and as on that occaſion the 
king had called a parliament, this was a tacit 
conſent of both parties to leave this to the 
parliament of England. But this is only a 
ER for there was no agreement to 
reter matters to the parliament. 
© 105. At our firſt meeting, all oppoſition 
* ſeemed to vaniſh, the miſchiefs were ſo evi- 
© dent, which thoſe evil counſellors produced, 
that no man durſt ſtand up to defend them, 
< yet the work itſelf afforded difficulty enough. 
* 106, The multiplied evils and corruptions 
of 16 years, ſtrengthened by cuſtom and au- 
thority, and the concurrent intereſt of many 
powerful delinquents, were now to be brought 
to judgment and reformation. 
© 107. The king's houſehold was to be pro- 
. vided for; they had brought him to that 
want, that he could not ſupply his ordinary 
and neceſlary expences without the aſſiſtance 
of his people. | „ 

© 108. Two armies were to be paid, which 

amounted very near to 80,0001. a month. 

© 109. The people were to be tenderly char- 

ged, having been formerly exhaufted with 

many burthenſome projects. 

© 110, The difficulties ſeemed to be inſupe- 

rable, which by the divine providence we 

have overcome. The contrarieties incom- 
patible, which yet in a great meaſure we 

have reconciled. 8 88 

III. Six ſubſidies have been granted, and 

a bill of poll- money, which if it be duly levi- 

ed, may equal {ix ſubſidies more, in all 

600,000 |. 

© 112, Beſides, we have contracted a debt 

to the Scots of 220,0001. yet God hath fo 

bleſſed the endeavours of this parliament, 
that the kingdom is a great gainer by all 
theſe charges. 

* 113. The ſhip-money is aboliſhed, which 

coſt the kingdom above 200,000 l. a year. 

© 114. The coat and conduct-money, and 

other military charges are taken away, which 
in many counties amounted to little leſs than 
the ſhip-money. 

* 115. The monopolies are all ſuppreſt, 
© whereof ſome few did prejudice the ſubject 
© above a million yearly. 

© 116. The ſoap, 100,000 |. 

© x17. The wine, 300,000 |. | 

< 118. The leather muſt needs exceed both, 
and falt could be no leſs than that. 
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e119. Beſides the inferior monopolies, which 
if they could be exactly computed, would 
make up a great ſum. 

© 120, That which is more beneficial than 
all this, is, that the root of theſe evils is ta- 
ken away, which was the arbitrary power pre- 
tended to be in his majeſty, of taxing the 
ſubje&, or charging their eſtates without 
conſent in parliament, which 1s now declared 
to be againſt law, by the judgment of both 
houſes, and likewiſe by an act of parliament. 
© 121, Another ſtep of great advantage is 
this, the living grievances, the evil counſellors 
and aCtors of theſe miſchiefs have been ſo 
quelled. 7 

< 122. By the juſtice done upon the earl of 
Strafford, the flight of the lord Finch, and 
ſecretary Windebank. OY 

© 123. The accuſation and impriſonment of 
the archbiſhop of Canterbury, of judge Berk- 
ley ; and, | 

© 124. The impeachment of divers other bi- 
ſhops and judges, that it is like not only to 
be an eaſe to the preſent times, but a pre- 
ſervat ion to the future. „ 

© 125. The diſcontinuance of parliaments is 
prevented by the bill for a triennial parlia- 
ment, and the abrupt diflolution of this par- 
liament by another bill, by which it is pro- 


vided, it ſhall not be diſſolved or adjourned 


without the conſent of both houſes. 

© 126. Which two laws well conſidered, may 
be thought more advantageous than all the 
former, becauſe they ſecure a full operation 


of the preſent remedy, and afford a perpetual 


ſpring of remedies for the future. 
© 127. The ſtar- chamber; 


128. The high-· commiſſion; 
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© 129, The courts of the preſident and coun- 

cil in the north, where ſo many forges of mi- 
ſery, and oppreſſion, and violence, and are all 
taken away, whereby men are more ſecured 
in their perſons, liberties, and eſtates, than 
they could by any law or example, for the 
regulation of thoſe courts of terror of the 
judges. 


130. The immoderate power of the coun- 


cil- table, and the exceſſive abuſe of that 
power is ſo ordered and reſtrained, that we 


may well hope, that no ſuch things as were 
frequently done by them, to the prejudice of 


the publick liberty, will appear in future 
times but only in ſtories, to give us and our 
poſterity more occaſion to praiſe God for his 
majeſty's goodneſs, and the faithful endea- 
vours of this parliament. 

© 131. The canons and power of canon-ma- 
king are blaſted by the votes of both houſes. 
© 132. The exorbitant power of biſhops and 
their courts are much abated, by ſome pro- 
viſions in the bill againſt the high-commiſſion 
courts, the authors of the many innovations 
in doctrine and ceremonies. 

© 133, The miniſters that have been ſcanda- 
lous in their lives, have been fo terrified by 
juſt complaints and accuſations, that we may 
well hope they will be more modeſt for the 
time to come; either inwardly convicted by 
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* 134, The foreſts are by a good law reduced 1641. 


to their right bounds. 

© 135. The incroachments and oppreſſions 
of the ſtannery courts, the extortions of the 
clerk of the market. 

© 136. and the compulſion of the ſubjeR, 
to receive the order of knighthood againſt 
his will, paying of fines for not receiving it; 
and the vexatious proceedings thereupon for 
levying of thoſe fines, are by other benefi- 
cial laws reſormed and prevented. 

© 137. Many excellent laws and proviſions 
are in preparation for removing the inordi- 
nate power, vexation and uſurpations of 
biſhops ; for reforming the pride and idle- 
neſs of many of the clergy ; for eaſing the 


people of unneceſſary ceremonies in religion; 


for cenſuring and removing unworthy and 
unprofitable miniſters, and for maintaining 


godly and diligent preachers through the 
kingdom. | 


© 138. Other things of main importance for 


the good of this kingdom are in propoſition, 
tho? little could hitherto be done in regard 


of the many other more preſſing buſineſſes; 


which yet before the end of this ſeſſion 


we hope may receive ſome progreſs and per- 
fection. . : 


139. The eſtabliſhing and ordering the 
king's revenue, that ſo the abuſe of officers, 


and ſuperfluity of expences may be cut off, 
and the neceſſary disburſements for his ma- 
jeſty's honour, the defence and government 
of the kingdom, may more certainly be pro- 
vided for. | 
© 140. The regulating of courts of juſtice, 


and abridging both the delays and charges 
of law-ſuits. | 


© 141. The ſettling of ſome good courſes 


for preventing the exportation of 'gold and 
ſilver, and the inequality of exchanges be- 


twixt us and other nations, for the advan- 


cing of native commodities, encreaſe of our 
manufacturies, and well-balancing of trade, 
whereby the ſtock of the kingdom may be 
increaſed, or at leaſt kept from impairing, 
as thro” neglect hereof it hath done for ma- 


ny years laſt paſt. 


© 142. Improving the herring-fiſhin upon 
our own coaſts, which will be of mighty uſe 
in the employment of the poor, and a plen- 


tiful nurſery of mariners, for enabling the 


kingdom in any great action. 

© 143. The oppoſitions, obſtructions, and 
other difficulties wherewith we have been 
encountred, and which ſtill lie in our way 
with ſome ſtrength, and much obſtinacy are 
theſe; the malignant party, whom we have 
formerly deſcribed to be the actors and pro- 
moters of all our miſery, that have taken 
heart again. 

© 144: They have been able to prefer ſome 
of their own factors and agents to degrees 
of honour, to places of truſt and employ- 
ment, even during the parliament. 

© 145. They have endeavoured to work in 
his majeſty ill impreſſions and opinions of 
our proceedings, as if we had altogether 


the ſight of their own folly, or outwardly re- done our own work, and not his; and had 
{trained by the fear of puniſhment. 


obtained 
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XX. 
© obtained from him many things very preju- 
dicial to the crown, both in reſpect of pre- 
* rogative and profit. 
© 146. To wipe out this ſlander, we think 
good only to ſay thus much; that all that 
we have done is for his majeſty, his great- 
neſs, honour, and ſapport, when we yield to 
give 25,000 pounds a month for the relict 
of the northern counties; this was given to 
the king, for he was bound to protect his 
ſubjects. | | ; 
© 147. They were his majeſty's evil coun- 
ſellors, and their ill inftraments, that were 
actors in thoſe grievances which brought in 
© the Scots. | 

© 148. And if his majeſty pleaſe to force 
* thoſe who were the authors of this war, to 
make ſatisfaction, as he might juſtly and ea- 
* fily do, it ſeems very reaſonable, that the 
© people might well be excuſed from taking 
0 
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upon them this burden, being altogether in- 
nocent, and free 


from being any cauſe of 
it. 8 OS 


| © 149. When we undertook the charge of 


the army, which coſt above 50,0001. a month, 
was not this given to the king ? Was it not 


* manders under contract with his majeſty at 
higher rates, and greater wages than ordi- 
nary. 
© 150, And have not we taken upon us to 
diſcharge all the brotherly aſſiſtance of300,000 

* pounds, which we gave the Scots? Was it 


+ 
© his majeſty's army? Were not all the com- 
£ 
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c 
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© not toward repair of thoſe damages and loſſes 
0 

* 


which they received from the king's ſhips, 
and from his miniſters? | | 
© 151. Theſe three particulars amount to 
© above 1100,000 pounds. 
© x52, Beſides his majeſty hath received, by 
© impofitions upon merchandiſe, at leaſt 
5 400,000 pounds. 
© 153. So that his majeſty hath had out of 
the ſubjects purſe, ſince the parliament be- 
gan, 1500,000 ; and yet theſe men can be 


[9 

| c 

_ © {o impudent, as to tell his majeſty, that we 
j | 
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© have done nothing for him. 


* 154 As to the ſecond branch of this ſlan- 


© der, we acknowledge with much thankful- 
c neſs, that his majeſty hath paſſed more good 
© bills to the advantage of the ſubjects, than 
© have been in many ages. 
© 155. But withal, we cannot forget that 
thoſe venomous counſels did manifeſt them- 
© ſelves in ſome endeayours to hinder theſe 
good acts. | 
156. And for both houſes of parliament 
we may with truth and modeſty fay thus 
much: That we have ever been careful not 
to deſire any thing that ſhonld weaken the 
crown, either in juſt profit or uſeful power. 
* 157. The tricnnial parliament for the 
matter of it, doth not extend to fo much, 
as by law we ought to have required, there 
being two ſtatutes ſtill in force for a parlia- 
went to be once a year (25), and for the 
manner of it, it is in the king's power, that 
it ſhall never take effect, if he, by a time! 
* ſummons, ſhall prevent any other way of a- 
* ſembling. (26). 5: Ms 9 
Vol. II. 


ward to many advantages 
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Rex. (25). But theſe ſtatutes, by difuſe, 1641. 
were grown obſolete, like that of Edward II, www, 


on which the king proceeded to compel peo- 
ple to receive the order of knighthood. | 
REM. (26). The commons might have ſaid, 
that he was himſelf the canſe of this a&, for 
not calling a parliament in 12 years. 
© 158. In the bill for continuance of this 
© preſent parliament, there ſeems to be ſome 


© reſtraint of the royal power in diſſolving of 


© parliaments, not to take it ont of the crown, 
but to ſuſpend the execution of it for this 
time and occaſion only; which was ſo ne- 
* ceflary for the king's own ſecurity, and the 
* publick peace, that without it we could not 
have undertaken any of theſe great charges, 
but muſt have left both the armies to diſor- 
der, and confuſion, and the whole kingdom 
* to blood and rapine. (27). 

Rem, (27). The commons underſtand here 
more than they expreſs. Their view is to 
ſhew, that without this act, the king would 
not have failed to diſſolve the parliament ; 
conſequently the peace with Scotland would 
not have been concluded, and the two armies 
would have ravaged the kingdom. 

© 159. The ftar-chamber was much more 
* fruitful in oppreſſion than in profit, the great 
* fines being for the moſt part given away, 
and the reſt ſtalled at long times. | 

160. The fines of the high-commiſſion 
* were in themſelves unjuſt, and ſeldom or ne- 
ver came into the king's purſe. Theſe four 


© bills are particularly and more ſpecially in- 


© ſtanced. 


161. In the reſt there will not be found 
ſo much as a ſhadow of prejudice to the 
© crown. | | 
* 162. They have ſought to diminiſh our 
reputation with the people, and to bring 
them out of love with parliaments. 

© 163. The aſperſions which they have at- 
tempted this way have been ſuch as theſe; 
* 164. That we have ſpent much time and 
done little, eſpecially in thoſe grievances 
which concern religion. 8 

© 165. That the parliament is a burthen to 
the kingdom, by the abundance of protec- 
tions which hinder juſtice and trade (28), 
and by many ſubſidies granted, much more 
heavy than any formerly endured. 
Rem. (28). Every member of parliament 
had a right to grant protections to his ſer- 
vants and dependents, ſo that they cannot be 
proſecuted in any courts. It is certain, this 
right was abuſed by many members, in grant- 
ing proteCtions to perſons without any lawful 
foundation, nay, ſome even ſold them. 
166. To which there is a ready anſwer, 
* if the time ſpent in this parliament, be con- 
© fidered in relation backward to the long 
* growth and deep root of thoſe grievances 
© which we have removed, to the powerful 
* ſupports of thoſe delinquents which we have 
« purſued, to the great neceſſities and other 
charges of the commonwealth, for which we 
© have provided; | . 
* © 167. Or if it be confidered in relation for- 
which not only 

© the 
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the preſent, but future ages are like to reap 


by the good laws, and other proceedings in 
this parliament ; we doubt not but it will 
be thought by all indifferent judgments, that 
our time hath been much better employed, 
than in a far greater proportion of time in 


many former parliaments put together, and 


the charges which have been laid upon the 
ſubjects, and the other inconveniencies which 
they have born, will ſeem very light in re- 
ſpect of the benefit they have and may re- 
ceive. 

© 168. And for the matter of protection, 
the parliament is ſo ſenſible of it, that there- 
in they intended to give them whatſoever 
eaſe may ſtand with honour and juſtice, and 


are in a way of paſling a bill to give them 


ſatisfaction. | | 

© 169. They have ſought by many ſubtle 
practices to cauſe jealouſies and diviſions be- 
tween us and our brethren of Scotland, by 
ſlandering their proceedings and intenti- 


ons towards us, and by ſecret endeavours to 


inſtigate and incenſe them and us one againit 
another. : 


© 170. They have had ſuch a party of bi- 


ſhops and Popiſh lords in the houſe of peers, 


as hath cauſed much oppoſition and delay 


in the proſecution of delinquents, hindered 
the proceedings of divers good bills paſſed in 
the commons houſe, concerning the reforma- 
tion of ſundry great abuſes and corruptions 
both in church and ſtate. 


171. they have laboured to ſeduce and 
corrupt ſome of the commons houſe to draw 


them into conſpiracies and combinations a- 
gainſt the liberty of the parliament. 

© 172. And by their inſtruments and a- 
gents, they have attempted to diſaffect and 
diſcontent his majeſty's army; and to en- 
gage it for the maintenance of their wicked 
and trayterous deſigns; the keeping up of 
biſhops in votes and functions, and by force 
to compel the parliament to order, limit and 
diſpoſe their proceedings, in ſuch manner 
as might beſt concur with the intentions of 
this dangerous and potent faction. 


173. And when one miſchievous dſiegn and 


attempt of theirs, to bring on the army a- 
gainſt the parliament, and the city of Lon- 
don, hath been diſcovered and prevented. 


174. They preſently undertook another 


of the ſame damnable nature, with this ad- 
dition to it, to endeavour to make the Sco- 
tiſh army neutral, whilſt the Engliſh army, 
which they had laboured to corrupt and in- 
venom againſt us, by their falſe and ſlan- 
derous ſuggeſtions, ſhould executs, their ma- 
lice, to the ſubverſion of our religion, and 
the diſſolution of our government. 2 
3 35 Thus they have been continually 
practiſing to diſturb the peace, and plotting 
the deſtruction even of all the king's domini- 
ons; and have employed their emiſſaries, and 
agents in them, all for the promoting their 
deviliſh deſigus, which the vigilancy of thoſe 
who were well affected, have ſtill diſcovered 
and defeated, before they were ripe for exe- 
cution in England and Scotland. 
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© 176. Only in Ireland, which was farther 1641. 
off, they have had time and opportunity Www 


to mould and prepare their work, and had 
brought it to that perfection, that they had 
poſſeſſed themſelves of that whole kingdom, 
totally ſubverted the government of it, root- 
ed out religion, and deſtroyed all the Pro- 
teſtants, whom the conſcience of their duty 
to God, their king and country, would not 
have permitted to join with them, if by 
God's wonderful providence, their main en- 
terprize upon the city and caſtle of Dublin 
had not been detected and prevented upon 
the very eve before it ſhould have been exe- 
«© cuted. | a 
* 177. Notwithſtanding they have, in other 
* parts of that kingdom, broken out into open 
* rebellion, ſurpriſing towns and caſtles, com- 
© mitted murders, and rapes, and other villanies 
© and ſhaken of all bounds of obedience to 
© his majeſty and the laws of the realm 


© (29) 


REM. (29). The commons, in theſe two laſt 
articles, conſider the malignant party of Eng- 
land as the principal authors « the Iriſh re- 
bellion, and artfully confound whatever had 
been done in England for 15 years, and 
the maſſacre of Ireland in 1641, under the 
ſame idea, as proceeding from the ſame ſource 
which was never well proved. 7 

© 178. And in general have kindled ſuch a 
© fire,as nothing but God's infinite bleſſing upon 
the wiſdom and endeavours of this ſtate will 
be able to quench. | 
© 179. And certainly had not God, in his great 
mercy unto this land, diſcovered and con- 
founded their former deligns, we had been 
the prologue to this tragedy in Ireland, and 
had by this been made the lamentable ſpec- 
tacle of miſery and confuſion. NE 
© 180. And now what hope have we but 
in God, when, as the only means of our ſub- 
ſiſtence and power of reformation, is under 
* himin the parliament ? 
© 181. But what can we the commons, 
without the conjunction of rhe houſe of lords, 
and what conjunction can we expect there, 
when the biſhops and recuſant lords are fo 
numerous, and prevalent, that they are a- 
ble to croſs, and interrupt our beſt endea- 
vours for reformation, and by that means 
give advantage to this malignant party, to 
traduce our proceedings. 

* 182, They infuſe into the people, that 
we mean to. aboliſh all church-government, 
© and leave every man to his own fancy, for 
© the ſervice and worſhip of God, abſolving 
© him of that obedience which he owes under 
© God umto his majeſty; whom we know to 
* 
c 
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be intruſted with the eccleſiaſtical law, as 
well as with the temporal, toregulate all the 
members of the church of England, © by 
ce {uch rule of order and diſcipline, as are e- 
« ſtabliſhed by parliament; which is his 
cc great council, in all affairs both in church 
« and ſtate (30). | 
RE M. (30). It is true, the commons declare 
here, that their intention is not to ſet up 


an independency in matter of religion. But 


ad 
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as to what concerns the government of the 
church they ſpeak obſcurely, becauſe itjwas not 
yet time to declare themſelves more openly. 
They are contented with aſſerting, that the 
king ought to take the parliament's advice in 
the affairs of the church, a maxim they intend- 
ed to make great uſe of. 

© 183. We confeſs our intention is, and 
our endeavours have been, to reduce with- 
in bounds that exorbitant power, which the 
prelates have aſſumed unto themſelves, ſo con- 


of the land; to which end we paſſed the bill 
for the removing them from their temporal 
power and employ ments; that ſo the better 
they might with meekneſs apply themſelves 
to the diſcharge of their functions; which 
bill themſelves oppoſe, and were the prin- 
cipal inſtruments of croſſing it. | 
* 184. And we do hear declare, That it is 
far from our purpoſe or deſire, to let looſe 
the golden reins of diſcipline and govern- 
ment in the church, to leave private perſons 
or particular congregations, to take up what 
form of divine ſervice they pleaſe ; for he 
hold it requiſite, that there ſhould be 
throughout the whole realm a conformity to 
that order which the law enjoin according to 
the word of God (31). And we deſire to 
unburthen the conſciences of men of needleſs 
and ſuperſtitious ceremonies, ſuppreſs inno- 
vations, and take away the monuments of 
idolatry. | 
REM. (31). Great uſe was afterwards made 
of this reſtriction, © according to the word of 
« God,” to introduce greater alterations that 
thoſe mentioned in this article. 
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< 185. And the better to effect the intend- | 


ed reformation, we deſire there may be 
a general ſynod of the moſt grave, pious, 
learned, and judicious divines of this 1{land, 
aſſiſted with ſome from foreign parts, profeſ- 
ſing the ſame religion with us; who may con- 
ſider of all things neceſſary for the peace and 
good government of the church, and repre- 
ſent the reſults of their conſultations unto 
the parliament, to be there allowed of and 
confirmed, and received the ſtamp of autho- 


throughout the kingdom (32). 

REM. (32). The commons diſcover here 
more clearly their intentions, in that, 1. it 
does' not appear that they would admit bi- 
ſhops into this ſynod. 2. In that they would 
have ir conſiſt of divines of the iſland, and 
conſequently of Scots, who were all Presby- 
terians, and of ſome foreign miniſters who 
were ſo too. | 


© 186. They have maliciouſly charged us, 
© that we intend to deſtroy and diſcourage 


© learning ; whereas it is our chieteſt care and 
* delire to advance it; and to provide a com- 
© petent maintenance for conſcionable and 
b e. miniſters throughout the whole 
ingdom, which will be a great encourage- 
ment to ſcholars, and a certain means 


c 
6 
© whereby the want, meaneſs, and ignorance 
£ 
£ 


to which a great part of the clergy is now 
ſubject, will be prevented. co : 


trary both to the word of God and to the laws 


rity hereby to find paſſage and obedience 
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© 187. And we intended likewiſe to reform 


599 


1641. 


* and purge the fountains of learning, the two... 


© univerſities, that the ſtreams flowing from 
© thence may be clear and pure, and an ho- 
* nour and comfort to the whole land (33). 
REM. (33). It is certain, at the time this 
remonſtrance was publiſhed, the reſolution of 
aboliſhing the eccleſiaſtical hierarchy was al- 
ready taken, thoꝰ it was not yet openly decla- 


red. Accordingly the deſign to purge the two 


univerſities was executed, by turning out the 
heads and profeſſors of the church of Eng- 
land and putting in Presbyterians. 

© 188, They have ſtrained to blaſt our pro- 
< ceedings in parliament, by wreſting the in- 


© terpretations of our orders from their ge- 


© nuine intention. 

© 189. They tell the people that our med- 
© dling with the power of epiſcopacy, hath 
© cauſed ſectaries and conventicles, when ido- 
* latry aud popiſh ceremonies introduced into 
the church by the command of the biſhops, 
© have not only debarred the people from 
© thence, but expelled them from the kingdom. 

© 190. Thus with Elijah, we are called by 
this malignant party, the troublers of the 
< ſtate, and ſtill while we endeavour to reform 


their abuſes, they make us the authors of 


© thoſe miſchiefs we ſtudy to prevent. 


© 191. For the perfecting of the work be- 


gun, and removing all future impediments, 
Ve conceive theſe courſes will be very effec- 


© tual, ſeeing the religion of the Papiſts hath 
© ſuch principles as do certainly tend to the 


© deſtruction and extirpation of all Proteſtants, 


when they ſhall have opportunity to ef- 
fect it. 


© 192. It is neceſſary in the firſt place to 


Aa 


keep them in. ſuch condition, as that they 


© may not be able to do us any hurt, and for 


* avoiding of ſuch connivance and favour as 


© hath heretofore been ſhewed unto them. 
© 193. That his majeſty be pleaſed to grant 


© a ſtanding commiſſion to ſome choice men 


© named in «parliament, who may take notice 
of their increaſe, their counſels and proceed- 


© ings, and uſe all due means by execution of 
* the laws, to prevent all miſchievous defigns 


2 the peace and ſafety of the king- 
om. g 

© 194. That ſome 1 courſe be taken to 
diſcover the counterfeit and falſe conformity 
of Papiſts to the church, by colour whereof, 
perſons very much diſaffected to the true 
religion, have been admitted into places of 
* greateſt truſt and authority in the king- 


a Xx 


A 


„dom. 


© 195. For the better preſervation of the 
© laws and liberties of the kingdom, that 
* all the illegal grievances and exactions 
© be preſented _ puniſhed at the ſeſſions 
and aſſizes. . 
* 196. And that judges and juſtices be very 


juries, and both the ſheriff and juſtices to be 
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right, and other laws. : 

* 197. That his majeſty be humbly pett- 

tioned by both houſes, to employ ſuch coun- 
by EIT, > ſellors, 


1 


careful to give this in charge to the grand- 


ſworn to the due execution of the petition of 
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managing his buſineſs at home and abroad, 

© as the parliament may have cauſe to confide 

© in, without which we cannot give his maje- 

\© ſty ſach ſupplies for ſupport of his own eſtate, 
© nor ſuch aſſiſtance to the Proteſtant party 

© beyond the ſea, as is deſired. a 

198. It may often fall out, that the com- 

© mons may have juſt cauſe to take excepti- 

© ons at ſome men for being counſellors, and 

© yet not charge thoſe men with crimes, for 


there be grounds of diffidence which lie not 


© In proof. 
© 199. There are others, which tho' they 
may be proved, yet are not legally cri- 


© minal. 


© 200. To be a known favourer of Papiſts, 
© or to have been very forward in defending 
© or countenancing ſome great offenders que- 


© ſtioned in parliament; or to ſpeak contemp- 


* tuoully of either houſes of parliament, or 
« parliamentary proceedings. (34). 
Rem. (34). It is not unlikely the commons 
meant here the lord Digby, ſon to the earl 
of Briſtol. 

201. Or ſuch as are factors or agents for 
© any foreign prince of another religion; ſuch 
© as are juſtly ſuſpected to get counſellors pla- 
ces, or any other of truſt, concerning pub- 
lick employment for money ; tor all theſe 
and divers others, we may have great rea- 
ſon to be earneſt with his majeſty, not to 
put his great affairs into ſuch hands, tho we 
may be unwilling to proceed againſt them 
in any legal way of charge or impeach- 
ment. 885 
© 202, That all counſellors of ſtate may be 
ſworn to obſerve thoſe laws which concern 
the ſubject in his liberty, that they may 
likewiſe take an oath not to receive, or give 
reward or penſion trom any foreign prince, 
but ſuch as they ſhall within ſome reaſon- 
able rime diſcover to the lords of his ma- 
jeſty's council. ces 
© 203. And altho? they ſhould wickedly for- 
ſwear themſelves, yet it may herein do good 
to make them known to be falſe and per- 
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thereby bring them into as little credit with 
them as with us. 

© 204. That his majeſty may have cauſe to 
be in love with good counſel and good men, 
by ſhewing him, in an humble and dutiful 
manner, how full of advantage it would be 
to himſelf, to ſee his own eftate ſettled in a 
plentiful condition to ſupport his honour ; 
to ſce his people united in ways of duty to 
him, and endeavours of the publick good ; 
to ſee happineſs, wealth, peace and ſafety 
derived to his own kingdom, and procured 
to his allies by the influence of his own pow- 
erand government.” | 

It is eaſy to perceive, after reading this 
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remonſtrance or declaration, that it was a real 


manifeſto againſt the king, under the name of 
the counſellors, miniſters, and malignants; and, 


therefore, before we proceed, it is reaſonable 


to ſhew the reader the king's anſwer to the 
petition, which accompanied the remonſtrance, 
and then to the remonſtrance itſelf. 


jured to thoſe who employed them, and 


king was not capable 


him at Hampton-Court, Dec. 1, 1641. 


W 


petition, conſiſting of many deſires of great 
moment, together with a declaration of a 
very unuſual nature annexed thereunto, we 
© had taken ſome time to confider of ir, as be- 
fitted us in a matter of that conſequence, 
being confident that your own reaſon and 


A a K A 


regard to us, as well as our expreſs intima- 


* tion, by our comptrollor to that purpoſe, 
© would have reſtrained you from the publiſh- 
ing of it, till ſuch time as you ſhould have 
received our anſwer to it; but much againſt 
© our expeCtation, finding the contrary, that 
© the ſaid declaration is already abroad in 
< print, by directions from your houſe, as 
© appears by the printed copy, we muſt let 
© you know, that we ate very ſenſible of the 
«© diſreſpe&. | 
* Notwithſtanding it is our intention, that 
© no failing on your part ſhall make us fail 
© in ours, of giving all due ſatisfaction to the 
< deſires of our people in a parliamentary way; 
and therefore we ſend you this anſwer to 


A 


© your petition, and reſerving ourſelf in point 
c of the declaration, which we think unparlia- 
< mentary, and ſhall take a courſe to do that 
© which we ſhall think fit in prudence and ho- 
© Nour. : 

Io the petition we ſay, that altho' there 


are divers things in the preamble of it, 


© which we are ſo far from admitting, that we 
< profeſs we cannot at all underſtand them, as 
of a © wicked and malignant party prevalent 


in the government; of ſome of that pa 


admitted to our privy-council, and to other 
employments of truſt, and neareſt to us and 
our children; of endeavours to ſow among 
the people falſe ſcandals and imputations, to 
ble miſn and diſgrace the proceedings of the 
« parliament :”” All, or any of which, did 
* we know of, we ſhould be as ready to reme- 
© dy andpuniſh, as you to complain of; ſo that 
© the prayers of your petition are grounded 
c upon ſuch premiſes, as we muſt in no wiſe 


admit; yet notwithſtanding, we are pleaſed 


to give this anſwer to you (1). 

REM. (1). This ſo general anſwer of the 

of combating the parti- 

cular facts, whereby the commons pretended 
to prove, in the remonſtrance, that for ſeveral 
years paſt, the court or malignant party had 
endeavoured to eſtabliſh an arbitrary govern- 
ment. | 

Io the firſt, concerning religion, conſiſting 
© of ſeveral branches, we ſay, that for preſer- 
* ving the peace and ſafety of this kingdom 
from the deſigns of the Popiſn party, we 
© have, and will ſtill concur with all the juſt de- 
* ſires of our people in a parliamentary way 
© (2): That for the depriving of the biſhops 
* of their votes in parliament, we would have 
* you conſider, that their right is nded 
upon the fundamental law of the kingdom, 
© and conſtitution of parliament ; This * 
c © wo 


jeſty's anſwer to the petition, which 1641. 
accompanied the declaration preſented ro WWW 


E having received from yon, ſoon af- Ruſhw. 
ter our return out of Scotland, a long Nalſon. 
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© we will give no farther anſwer at this time. 

RE NM. (2). It is true, the king had never 
rejected the petitions preſented to him on this 
occaſion by the parliament, but had always 
granted whatever was deſired. But then it 

is no leſs true, that his promiſes in this 
_ reſpect had never been executed. Wherefore 
the parliament did not complain of want of 
concurrence, but of want of performance. So 
the king's anſwer as to his concurrence was 
not properly to the purpoſe. 

As for the abridging of the inordinate 

power of the clergy, we conceive that the 
taking away of the high-commiſſion-court 
hath well moderated that; but if there con- 
tinue any uſurpations or exceſſes in their ju- 
ri{dictions, we therein neither have, nor will, 
protect them (3). 
REM. (3). It would have been very difficult 
to agree with the King upon what ſhould be 
conſidered as uſurpations or exceſſes in the ju- 
riſdiction of the clergy; ſo the king properly 
bound himſelf to nothing by this general 
promiſe. | | 

* Unto that clauſe which concerneth cor- 

ruptions (as you ſtile them) in religion, in 
church-government, and in diſcipline, and 
the removing of ſuch neceflary ceremonies 
as weak conſciences might check; that for 
any illegal innovations which may have crept 
in, we ſhall willingly concur in the removal 
of them : Thar it our parliament ſhall ad- 
viſe us to call a national ſynod, which may 
duly examine ſuch ceremonies as give juſt 
cauſe of offence to any, we ſhall take into 
conſideration, and apply ourſelf to give due 
ſatisfaction therein; but we are verry ſorry 
to hear in ſuch general terms, corruption in 
religion objected, fince we are perſuaded in 
our conſcience, that no church can be found 
upon the earth that profeſſeth the true reli- 
ligion with more purity of doctrine than the 


vernment and diſcipline are jointly more 
beautiful, and free from ſuperſtition, than as 
they are here eſtabliſned by law ; which by 
the grace of God we will with conſtancy 
maintain (while we live) in their purity and 
glory, not only againſt all invaſions of Popery, 
but alſo from the irreverence of thoſe many 
Schiſmaticks and Separatiſts, wherewith of 
late this kingdom and this city abounds, 
to the great diſhonour and hazard both 
of church and ſtate, for the ſuppreſſion of 
whom we require your timely aid and active 
« aſſiſtance. 5 
REM. (4). Another general anſwer, which 
ſignifies nothing. 75 | 
Jo the ſecond prayer of the petition, 
© concerning the removal and choice of coun- 
< ſellors, we know not any of our council to 
© whom the character ſer forth in the petition 
can belong: That by thole whom we had 
© expoſed to trial, we have already given you 
© ſufficient teſtimony, that there is no man ſo 
near unto us in place or affection, whom we 


© will not leave to the juſtice of the law, it 
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* you ſhall bring a particular charge, and ſuſ- 1641. 


do again aſſure you, but in the mean time 
we wiſh you to forbear ſuch general aſperti- 
© ons as may reflect upon all our council, ſince 
you name none 1n particular. | 
© That for the choice of our counſellors and 
miniſters of ſtate, it were to debar us that 
natural liberty all freemen have ; and as it is 
the undoubted right of the crown of Eng- 
land, to call ſuch perſons to our ſecret conn- 


cular ſervice, as we ſhall think fit ; ſo we 
are, and ever ſhall be very careful, to make 
election of ſuch perſons in thoſe places of 
truſt, as ſhall have given good teſtimonies 
of their abilities and integrity, and a- 
gainſt whom there can be no juſt cauſe 
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neareſt unto us hath always concurred (5). 

© REM. (5). He means the queen. 
Jo the third prayer of your petition con- 
cerning Ireland, we underſtand your defire 
of not alienating the forfeited lands thereof, 


likewiſe that it may be a reſolution very fit 
for us to take ; but whether it be ſeaſonable 
to declare reſolutions of that nature, before 
the events of a war be ſeen, that we much 
doubt of. Howſoever we cannot but thank 
you for this care, and your chearful engage- 
ment for the ſuppreſſion of that rebellion ; 


upon the ſpeedy effecting whereof, the glory 


of God in the Proteſtant profeſſion, the ſafe- 
ty of the Britiſh there, our honour, and that 
of the nation ſo much depends; all the in- 
tereſts of this kingdom being ſo involved in 
that buſineſs, we cannot but quicken our af- 
fections therein, and ſhall deſire you to frame 
your counſels to give ſuch expedition to the 
work, as the nature thereof, and the preſ- 
ſures in point of time require; and whereof 
you are put in mind by the daily inſolence 
and increaſe of thoſe rebels. 88 
For concluſion; your promiſe to apply 
yourſelves toſuch courſes as may ſupport our 
royal eſtate with honour and plenty at home, 
and with power and reputation abroad, is 
that which we have ever promiſed ourſelf, 
both from your loyalties and affections, and 
© alſo for what we have already done, and ſhall 
daily go adding unto, for the comfort and 
* happineſs of our people? Ages 
The anſwer to the remonſtrance did not ap- 
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pear till ſome time after; for as far as I can 


conjecture, it was not ſent to the commons be- 
fore January, 1641-2. I ſhall, however, inſert 


it in this place, as well not to divide this 


matter, as-that the anſwer may be read before 
the remonſtrance is forgot. | 


The king's declaration in anſwer to the remon- 


ſtrance of the ſtate of the kingdom. 


C Alto we do not believe that our houſe 

8 of commons intended, by their temon- 
dom, to 
« pur 


« trance of the ſtate of the king 
7. 5 


cils, to publick employment, and our parti- 


of exception, whereon reaſonably to ground 
a diffidence; and to choices of this nature, 
we aſſure you that the mediation of the 


our concurrence herein in a parliamentary way, * ficient proofs againſt him; and of this vw 


to proceed from much care and love, and 


wav © paſt 
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1641. put us to any apology,. either for our 
x or preſent Ro ny, Notwithſtanding 


© ſince they have thought it ſo very neceſſary 
© (upon their obſervation of the preſent di- 
© ſtempers) to publiſh the ſame, for the ſatiſ- 
faction of all our loving ſubjects, we have 
© thought it very ſuitable to the duty of our 
place, (with which God hath truſted us) to 
© do our part to ſo good a work, in which 


© we ſhall not think it below our kingly dig- 


© nity to deſcend to any particular, which may 
© compoſe and ſettle the affections of our 
© meaneſt ſubjects, ſince we are ſo conſcious to 


© ourſelt of ſuch upright intentions and endea- 


© vours, and only of ſuch (for which we give 
© God thanks) 3 the peace and happineſs of 
our kingdom, in which the proſperity of our 
© ſabje&s muſt be included, that we wiſh from 
© our heart, that even our moſt ſecret thoughts 
© were publiſhed to their view and examina- 
© tion : Tho' we muſt confeſs, we cannot but 
be very ſorry in this conjunEture of time, 
© (when the unhappineſs ot this kingdom is 
© ſo generally underſtood abroad) there ſhould 
be ſuch a neceſſity of publiſhing ſo many 


© particulars, from which we pray, no incon- 


© veniencles may enſue, that were not in- 
© tended. | 

We ſhall in few words paſs over that part 
© of the narrative, wherein the misfortunes of 
© this kingdom, from our firſt entering to the 
© crown to the beginning of this parliament, 
© are remembered in ſo ſenſible expreſſions (1). 
© And that other which acknowledgeth the 
© many good laws paſſed by our grace and fa- 
© your this parliament, for the ſecurity of our 
© people ; of which we ſhall only ſay thus 
© much, that as we have not refuſed ro paſs any 
© bill preſented to us by our parliament, for 
© redreſs of thoſe grievances mentioned in the 
© remonſtrance ; ſo we have not had a greater 
© motive for the paſſing thoſe laws than 
© our own reſolution (grounded upon our ob- 
* ſervation, and underſtanding the ſtate of our 
© kingdom) to have freed our ſubjects, for 


the future, from thoſe preſſures which were 


* grievous to them if thoſe laws had not been 
* propounded, (2) which therefore we ſhall as 
© inviolably maintain, as we look to have our 
* own rights preſerved, not doubting but that 
© all our loving ſubjects will look on thoſe re- 
© medies, with that full gratitude and affec- 
© tion, that even the memory of what they 
© have formerly undergone, by the accidents 
© and neceſſities of thoſe times, will not be un- 
© pleaſant to them: And poſſibly in a pious 
© ſenſe of God's bleſſing upon this nation (how 
© little ſhare ſoever we {ball have of the acknow- 
© ledgment) they willconfeſs they have enjoyed 
© a great meaſure of happineſs (even theſe laſt 
16 years) both in peace and plenty, not only 
© comparitively in reſpect of their neighbours, 
© but even of thoſe times which were juſtly ac- 
© counted fortunate. The fears and jealou- 
© fies which may make ſome impreſſion in the 


© minds of our people, we will ſuppoſe may 


© be of two ſorts ; either for religion, or liberty 
© and their civil intereſt. The fears for reli- 
gion may haply be, not only as ours here e- 


* ſtabliſhed may be invaded by the Romiſh 


party, but as it is accompanied with ſome 


© ceremonies, at which ſome tender conſcien- 
ces really are, or pretend to be ſcandaliſed ; 
for of any other which have been uſed, with- 
out any legal warrant or injunction, and al- 
ready are, or ſpeedily may be, aboliſhed, we 
© ſhall not ſpeak. 

REMARK (1). The king could not more 
ingeniouſly own what is ſaid in the re- 
mon ſtrance, concerning the firſt 15 years of 
his reign, than by entirely paſſing it over 
without anſwer. 


REM. (2). This is alſo a confeſſion that 


grievances were juſtly complained of. "The 
king ſays, his reſolution was to redreſs them, 
and it was not poſſible ro convict him of the 
contrary. But after all, he was believed but by 


few perſons. _ 


Concerning religion, as there may be any 
© ſuſpicion of tavour or inclination to the Pa- 
* piſts, we are willing to declare to all the 
© world, that as we have been from our child- 
© hood brought up in, and praiſed the reli- 
gion now eſtabliſhed in this kingdom, ſo it is 
* well known, we have (not contented {imply 
* with the principles of our education) given a 
* good proportion of our time and pains, to 
the examination of the grounds of this reli- 
gion, as it is different from that of Rome, 
and are from our ſoul ſo fully ſatisfied and aſ- 
ſuted that it 1s the moſt pure and agreeable 
* to the ſacred word of God, of any religion 
* now practiſed in the chriſtian world: That 
© as we believe we can maintain the ſame by 


© unanfwerable reaſons, ſo we hope we ſhould 


© readily ſeal to it by the eſſuſion of our blood, 


it it pleaſed God to call us to that fa- 


© crifice. And therefore nothing can be ſo ac- 
* ceptable unto us, as any propoſition which 
© may contribute to the advancement of it 
© here, or the propagation of it abroad, being 
© the only means to draw down a bleſſing from 
God upon ourſclves and this nation. And 
© we have been extremely untortunate, if this 
« profeſſion of ours be wanting to our pceple : 


Our conſtant practice in our own perſon, 


© having always been (without oftentation) as 
much to the evidence of our care and duty 
herein, as we could poſhbly tell how to ex- 
© preſs (3). | 
REM. (3.) The remonſtrance did not ac- 
cuſe the king of being a Papiſt in his heart, 
but of having countcnanced the Catholicks, by 
not exccuring the laws againſt them, He clcars 
himſelf here from being inclined to the Ro- 
miſh religion, and leaves the conſequence to 
be drawn, that ſince he is perſuaded of the 
truth of the Proteitant religion, it is not poſ- 
ſible he ſhould encourage the Roman. But his 
conduct had ſhewn that this conſequence 
did not neceſſarily follow, ſince it was notori- 
ous, he had countenanced the Papiſts, from the 
beginning of his reign, whether out of com- 


plaiſance to the queen, or from ſome political 


views. 

For differences among ourſelves, for mat- 
© ters indifferent in their own nature concern- 
© ing religion, we ſhall, in tenderneſs to any 
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© intend, but an unſpeakable ſcandal and im- 
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© number of our loving ſubjects, very willingly 
comply with the advice of our parliament, 
that ſome law may be made for the exemp- 
tion of tender conſciences from puniſhment, 
or proſecution for ſuch ceremonies, and in 
ſuch caſes, which by the judgment of moſt 
men, are held to be matters indifferent, and 
of ſome to be abſolutely unlawful. Provided 
that this eaſe be attempred and purſued 
with that modeſty, temper and ſubmiſſion, 
that in the mean time, the peace and quiet 
of the kingdom be not diſturbed, the de- 
cency and comelineſs of God's ſervice diſ- 
countenanced, nor the pious, ſober, and de- 
vout actions of thoſe reverend perſons who 
were the firſt labourers in the bleſſed refor- 
mation, or of that time, be ſcandaled and 
defamed (4), for we cannot, without grief 
of heart, and without ſome tax upon our- 
ſelf, and our miniſters, for the not execution 
of our laws, look upon the bold licenſe of 
ſome men, in printing of pamphlets, in 
1 and printing of ſermons, ſo full of 

itterneſs and malice againſt the preſent go- 
vernment, againſt the laws eſtabliſhed, ſo 
full of ſedition againſt ourſelf, and the peace 
of the kingdom, that we are many times 
amazed to conſider by what eyes theſe 
things are ſeen, and by what ears they are 


to command, as we have done, and hereby 
do, all our judges and miniſters of juſtice, 
our attorney and ſollicitor-general, and the 
reſt of our learned council, to proceed with 
all ſpeed againſt ſuch, and their abettors, 


who either by writing or words, have ſo 


and as much as in them lies, ſhaken the 
very foundation upon which that peace and 
happineſs is founded and conſtituted. And 
we doubt not bur all our loving ſubjects will 
be very ſenſible, that this buſy, virulent de- 
meanour, is a fit prologue to nothing but 
confuſion ; and if not very ſeaſonably puniſh- 
ed and prevented, will not only be a ble- 
miſh to that wholeſome accommodation we 


« putation, even upon the profeſſion and reli- 
gion of this our kingdom of England. | 

REM. (4). The king was not in the wrong 
to ſupport the eſtabliſhed worſhip, and to re- 
gard as an indulgence whatever ſhould be 


granted to tender conſciences; but alter all, 


this indulgence was reduced to a very ſmall 
matter, if we conſider all the limitations con- 
rained in this article. | 
Concerning the civil liberties and intereſts 
© of our ſubjects, we ſhall need to ſay the 
© leſs, having erected ſo many laſting monu- 
© ments of our princely and fatherly care of 
our people, in thoſe many excellent laws, 
* paſſed by us this parliament, which in truth 
* (with very much content to ourſelf,) we 
© concelve to be ſo large and ample, that very 
c _— ſober men have very little left to with 
c 5 72; 
We underſtood well the right, and pre- 
*-tences of right, we departed from, in the 


heard. And, therefore, we have good cauſe 


boldly and maliciouſly violated the laws, di- 
ſturbed the peace of the commonwealth, 
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© conſenting to the bills of the triennial 
© liament, for the continuance of this 
* ſent parliament, and in the preamble to the 
© bill of tunnage and poundage. The matter 
© of which having begot ſo many diſturbances 
in late parliaments, we were willing to re- 
© move, that no intereſt of ours might here- 
alter break that correſpondence, abundantly 
© contenting ourſelf, with an aſſurance (which 
* we ſtill have) that we ſhould be repaired and 
© ſupplied by a juſt proportion of confidence, 
* bounty and obedience of our people. In the 
© bills kor the taking away the high- commiſſi- 
© on and ſtar-chamber courts, we believe we 
© had given that real ſatisfaction, that all jea- 
louſies and apprehenſions of arbitrary preſ- 
* {ures under the civil or eccleſiaſtical ſtate, 
© would eaſily have been abandoned, eſpecially 
© when they ſaw all poſſible doubts ſecured by 
© the viſitation of a triennial parliament. 

* Theſe and others of no mean conſiderati- 
on, we had rather ſhould be valued in the 


any mention of our own ; not doubting, but 
as we have taken all theſe occaſions to ren- 
der their condition moſt comfortable and 
happy, fo they will always, in a grateful and 
dutiful relation, be ready with equal iender- 
neſs and alacrity to advance our righ:s, and 
preſerve our honour, upon which their own 
ſecurity and ſubſiſtance ſo much depends. 
And we will be ſo careful, that no particu 
lar ſhall be preſented unto us, for the com- 
pleating and eſtabliſhing that ſecurity, to 
which we will not with the ſame readiueſs 
contribute our beſt aſſiſtance. 

If theſe reſolutions be the effects of our 
preſent counſels (and we take God to wit- 
neſs, that they are ſuch, and that all our lo- 
ving ſubjects may confidently expect the be- 
nefit of them from us) certainly no ill de- 
ſign upon the publick can accompany ſuch 
reſolution, neither will there be greater cauſe 
of ſuſpicion of any perſons preterred by us 
to degrees of honour, and places of truſt and 
employment fince this parliament. And we 
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we reckon it not the leaſt, that havin 
retained in our ſervice, nor protecte 
one perſon, againſt whom our parliament 
hath excepted during the whole ſitting of it, 
and having in all that time ſcarce vouchſafed 
to any man an inſtance of our grace and fa- 
vour, but to {ſuch who were under ſome emi- 
nent character of eſtimation among our peo- 
ple, there ſhould ſo ſoon be any miſunder- 
ſtanding or jealouſy of their fidelity and up- 
ghee eſpecially in a time when we 7 
all occaſions to declare, that we conceive 
ourſelf only capable of being ſerved by ho- 
neſt men, and in honeſt ways. However, 
if in truth we have been miſtaken in ſuch 
our election, the particular ſhall be no ſooner 
diſcovered to us, either by our own obſer- 
vation, or other certain information, than we 
will leave them to publick juſtice, under the 
marks of our diſpleaſure. 


nor 


If notwithſtanding this, any malignant 


* 


and be willing to ſa- 


party ſhall take heart, ö 
« crifice 


hearts and affections of our people, than in 


any 
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crifice the peace and happineſs of their coun- 
try to their own ſiniſter ends and ambitions, 


under what pretence of religion and conſci- 


ence ſoever ; if they ſhall endeavour to leſſen 
our reputation and intereſt, and to weaken 
our lawful power and authority with our 


countenancing the preſent laws to looſen the 
bands of government, that all diſorder and 
confuſion may break in upon us, we doubt 
not, but God in his good time will diſcover 
© them unto us; and the wiſdom and courage 
of our high- court of parliament, join with us 
in their pred and puniſhment. 
* Having now ſaid all that we can to ex- 
preſs the clearneſs and uprightneſs of our 
© intentions to our people, and done all we 
© can to manifeſt thoſe intentions, we cannot 
© but confidently believe, all our good ſubjects 
* will acknowledge our part to be fully per- 


c 

c 

Cc 

t 

c 

£ 

© good ſubjects ; if they {hall go about by diſ- 
L 

= 

c 

£ 


© formed, both in deeds paſt, and preſent re- 


© ſolutions, to do whatſoever with juſtice may 
© be required of us, and that their quiet and 
© proſperity depends now wholly upon them- 


© ſelves, and is in their own power, by yield- 


© ing all obedience and due reverence to the 
© law, which is the inheritance of every ſub- 
© je&t, and the only ſecurity he can have for 
© his life, liberty, or eſtate, and the which 
© being neglected or diſeſteemed (under what 
© ſpecious ſhews ſoever) a very great meaſure 
© of infelicity, if not an irreparable contuſion, 
© muſt without doubt fall upon them. And 
© we doubt not, it will be the moſt acceptable 


« declaration a king can make to his ſubjects, 


© that for our part, we are reſolved not only 
* duly to obſerve the laws ourſelf, but to main- 
© tain them againſt what oppoſition ſoever, 


© tho' with the hazard of our being (5). | 
* Rem. (5). Unhappily for the king, theſe 


general promiſes, to which he could give what 
ſenſe he thought proper, produced not the et- 


fect upon the commons he expected, or rather 


they produced the quite contrary, and increaſed 


their diſtruſt. This the reader will be con- 
vinced of, when he comes to ſee what had 


paſſed, probably, before this declaration was 
publiſhed. 


And our hope is, that not only the loyal- 


ty and good aftections of all our loving ſub- 
jects, will concur with us in the conſtant 
preſerving a good underſtanding between us 
and our people, but at this time, their own 
and our intereſt, and compaſſion of the la- 


mentable condition of our poor Proteſtant 


c 

{ 

c 

1 

c 

« 

© fabjects in Ireland, will invite them to a fair 
© intelligence and unity amongſt themſelves, 
© that 10 we may with one heart, intend the 
© relieving and recovering that unhappy king- 
© dom, where thoſe barbarous rebels practiſe 
© ſuch inhuman and unheard of outrages upon 
© our miſcrable people, that no Chriſtian ear 
© can hear without horror, nor ſtory parallel. 
© And as we look upon this as the greateſt 
* affliction it hath pleaſed God to lay upon us, 
ſo our unhappineſs is increaſed, in that, by 
© the diſtempers at home, ſo early remedies 
© have not been applied to thoſe growing evils, 
© as the expectation and neceſſity there re- 


| himſelf, but to the publick, the authors where- 


A 


land, (where we then were) with that re- 
bellion, requiring their aid and affiſtance, 
© and gave like ſpeedy intimat ion and recom- 
mendation to our parliament here; {o ſince 
our return hither, we have been forward to 
all things which have been propoſed to us 
towards that work, and have lately ourſelf 
offered (by a meſlage to our houſe of peers, 
and communicated to our houſe of commons) 
to take upon us the care to raiſe ſpeedily 
10,000 Engliſh volunteers for that ſervice, if 
the houſe of commons ſhall declare, that they 
will pay them (6); which particulars we are 
(in a manner) neceſſitated to publiſh, ſince 
we are informed, that the malice of ſome 
perſons have whiſpered it abroad, that no 
ſpeedier advancing of the buſineſs, hath pro- 
ceeded from ſome want of alacrity in us to 
this great work, whereas we acknowledge it 
a high crime againſt almighty God, and in- 
excuſable to our good ſubjects of our three 
* kingdoms, if we did not to the utmoſt em- 
* ploy all our powers and faculties to the ſpee- 
dieſt and moſt effectual aſſiſtance and protec- 
tion of that diſtreſſed people. 5 
REM. (6). It appears by this paſſage, that 
this anſwer was not publiſhed till after the 
king's offer of levying 10,000 men for Ireland, 
that 1s to ſay, in January, 1641-2. 
And we ſhall now conjure all our good 
© ſubjects (of what degree ſoever) by all the 
© bonds of love, duty, or obedience, that are 
precious to good men, to join with us for 
the recovery of the peace of that kingdom, 
and the preſervation of the peace of this, to 
remove all their doubts and fears, which 
may interrupt their affection to us, and all 
their jealouſies and apprehenſions, which 
may leſſen their charity to each other, and 
then (if the fins of this nation have not 
prepared an inevitable judgment for us all) 
God will yet make us a great and glorious 
king, over a free and happy people.” 
The bare reading of this declaration ſuffi- 
ciently ſnews, the king had no intention to 
give a particular anſwer to the remonſtrance 
of the ſtate of the kingdom, which contained 
ſo many different articles, untouched by the 
King's declaration. And, perhaps, he would 
never have given any anſwer, it his enemies 
had not triumphed on his ſilence. He thought 
proper, therefore, to publiſh this declaration, 
that he might ſay he had anſwered the remon- 
ſtrance, and not with deſign to anſwer it in- 
deed; and beſides, he publiſhed it nor till 
long after the remonſtrance was received. In 
the interim, the commons publiſhing this pa- 
per againſt his will, made a deep impreſſion on 
his mind, and convinced him, they had ſome 


grand deſign, fince they had ſo little regard for 
him. . 


c 

c 

c 

c 
c 
c 
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Ir was not very ſtrange, that the king ſhould The cgc&: 
be highly diſpleaſed with ſuch a remonſtrance, of the 
which was, Properly, but a ſeries of reproaches remon- 


for his paſt conduct, and againſt his govern- 
ment; with a remonſtrance, not directed to 


of, 


quires, tho? for our part, as we did upon the 1641. 
firſt notice acquaint our parliament of Scot= Www 


flect 


Book 


XX. 


bim, and which was made at a time, when it 


Ruſhw. 


The king's 


ſpeech to 
Ka hou» 
ſes, : 
Decem. 2. 
Ruſhw. 
Nalſon. 


permit. In which I have had ſo good ſuc- 
© ceſs, that I will confidently affirm to you, 


ſeemed to be moſt unneceſſary. Accordingly, 
the beginning of the breach between the kin 
and the parliament, is properly to be gate 
from this time, tho' on both ſides, ſome mea- 
ſures were yet kept. 


Next day, the ſecond of December, the 


* coming to the parliament, the ſpeaker 
e 


preſented to him the bill for tunnage and 
E for ſome months only, wherein the 

ing expreſly owned, he had till then levied 
theſe duties without a legal power. He made, 
on this occaſion, a fine Bk, full of his ma- 
jeſty's praiſes for his goodneſs and affeEtion to 
his people. After which, the king ſpake in 
the following manner to both houſes. 


My lords and gentlemen, 


f 1 Think it fit, after ſo long abſence, at this 
* © firſt occaſion to ſpeak a few words unto 


you; but it is in no ways in anſwer to Mr. 


« Speaker's learned ſpeech _ 

© Albeit I have ſtaid longer than I expected 
* to have done when I went away, yet in this 
© I have kept my promiſe with you, that I 
© have made all the haſte back again, that the 
* ſettling of my Scotch affairs could any ways 


© that I have left that nation a moſt peaceable 
© and contented people; ſo that altho' I have 
© alittle miſreckoned in time, yet I was not 
© deceived in my end. | 

But if I have deceived your expectations a 
© little in the time of my return, I am aſſured, 
© that my expectation is as much and more 
© deceived, in the condition wherein I hoped 
© to have found ſome buſineſſes at my return. 
For that ſince before my going I ſettled the 
© liberties of my ſubjects, and gave the laws 
© a free and orderly courſe, I expected to have 
found my people reaping the fruits of theſe 
c benefits, by living in quierneſs and ſatisfac- 
< tion of mind; but inſtead of this, I find them 
© diſturbed with jealouſies, frights, and alarms 
< of dangerous deſigns and plots; in conſe- 
© quence of which, guards have been ſet to 
© defend both houſes. I ſay not this as in 


doubt, that my ſubjects affections are any 


© way leflened unto me in this time of my ab- 


© ſence, for I cannot but remember, to my 
< great comfort, the joyful reception I had 


© now at my entry into London; bur rather, 


© as hope, that my preſence will —y diſ- 
< perſe N fears; for I bring as perfect and 
< true affeCtions to my people, as ever prince 
© did, or as good ſubjects can poſſibly deſire. 
And I am ſo far from repenting me of any 
act I have done in this ſeſſion for the good 
of my people, that I proteſt, if it were to do 
© again, I would doit; and will yet grant 
© what elſe can be juſtly deſired, for ſatisfac- 
tion in point of liberties, or in maintenance 
« of the true religion that is here eſtabliſhed. 

Now I have but one particular to recom- 
mend unto: you at this time, it is Ireland; 
< for which, tho' I doubt not your care, yet 


© methinks the preparations for it go but ſlow- 
Vol. II. 
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1641. of only meant to incenſe the people againſt 
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© ly on. The occaſion is the fitter for nie now 1641. 
© to mention, becauſe of the arrival of two... 


© lords from Scotland, who come inſtructed 


© from my council there (who now by act of 


© parliament have full power for that purpoſe) 
© to anſwer that demand, which it pleaſed 
© both houſes to make me by way of petition, 
© that met me at Berwick;; and which the 
duke of Richmond ſent back my command, 
to my Scotiſh council. Therefore my deſire 
is, that both houſes would appoint a ſelect 


A 


n 


noblemen. | e 
I muſt conclude in telling you, that I ſeek 
0 
© 1s my greateſt glory, and their affections my 
c greateſt ſtrength.” | Ah 

t was not without great reaſon that the 
king reſolved to teſtify an extreme zeal for the 
publick good, ſince the remonſtrance of the 
commons plainly taught him, that endeavours 
were uſing to make him forfeit the love of the 
people. It was, therefore, neceſſary to coun- 
termine the deſigns of his enemies, by re- 
peated aſſurances of a great affection for his 
people, and by intimating, he had entirely 
changed his principles and maxims. Bur here- 
in he had one great diſadvantage, in that, for 


his future behaviour, he could give no other 


ſecurity than his word, which, his enemies 
pretended to demonſtrate, was not to be reli- 


ed on. They chiefly urged, that tho' the king 


had ſolemnly given his aſſent to the petition 
of right, he had never executed what he pro- 
miſed. The conſequence they drew from this 
non- performance was ſo much the Ear dee 
as the king had nothing to oppoſe to it but 
bare promiſes, which were ot no more force 


than thoſe he had made with regard to that 


petition. 


committee to end this buſineſs with theſe 


* 
4 
| 11 
- 


my people's happineſs ; for their flouriſhing 


As the king had earneſtly recommended to A commit- 
the parliament the conſideration of the affairs tee to treat 


of Ireland, both houſes immediately appoint- 


about the 
Scotch 


ed a committee to treat with the Scots about ſuccourt. 
ſuccours. The commons in particular paſ- Ruſhw. 
ſionately deſired to negotiate with Scotland. Nalſon. 


In their preſent belief, that the king was 
willing to engage them to ſend an army in- 


to Ireland, in order to be more at eaſe in 


England, they could not find a more effectual 
way to break his meaſures, than to employ 


Scotiſh troops in the relief of that kingdom. 


As they had already taken the reſolution, tho 
ſecretly, of deveſting the king of great part of 
his power, they eaſily foreſaw, that a breach 
would infallibly follow, and then they ſhould 


want the troops, the king had a mind to en- 


gage them to ſend into Ireland. 


After the remonſtrance, every thing mani- Great 
feſtly tended to a rupture between the king likelihood 


and the parliament, and the commons loſt no of a 


opportunity to infuſe ſuſpicions into the peo- breach. 


py againſt the king. To this end, Daniel O 


cal, who was concerned in the plot to ſeduce 


the army, was voted guilry of a ſecond at- 


tempt, in June, or July laſt, to perſuade the 
chiet officers of the army to declare for the 
king, againſt the parliament. This tended to 
ſhew, that the king had not relinquiſhed his 


70 project, 


: | * 
| 1841. 
| 1 


The Iriſh 
demand a 
toleration, 


Ruſhw, 


Motives 
of the 
commons 
proceed- 
ings. 


A meſſage 
from the 
king a- 
bout eight 
condemn- 
ed prieſts. 
Nalſon. 
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project, to make-uſe of force to awe the par- 
liament. . Fine 
On the other hand, the rebels of Ireland 
having, by the lord Coſtelough, preſented to 
the lords juſtices of that kingdom, a letter in 
the nature of a remonſtrance, wherein they 


demanded © the free exerciſe of their religion, 


te anch ia repeal of all laws to the / contrary,” 
the commons made a great noiſe about it. 
They knew the lord Coſtelough, with the lord 
Taaff, were on their way to England, with 
propoſitions to be offered to the king ooncern- 
ing means for procuring the peace of Ireland. 
So, ſearing, or pretending to fear, the kin 

would grant liberty of conſcience to the Iri 

Papifts, they deſired a conference with the 
lords. After which, it was ſolemnly declared 
by both houſes, chat they would never con- 
ſent to any toleration of the Popiſh religion 


min Areland, or any other his majeſty's domini- 


ons. It is eaſy to ſee how much this tended 
to breed ſuſpicions of the king. e 

If it is ſuppeſed, as I have inſinuated, that 
the view of the commons, er, at leaſt, of the 
greateſt part of the houſe, was to put it out 
of the king's power to govern for the future, 
as he had governed before this parliament, and 
that, to prepare the people for this change, 
it was fecefſary to fill them with fears and ſuſ- 


picions, the motives of all their proceedings, 


and the king's fad ſituation, will be perfectly 
underſtood. His ſubjects were prejudiced a- 
gainſt him, and he had given but too much 


occalſion. Every ſtep taken by the commons 


tended to inereaſe this prejudice, and the king, 
to remove it, could alledge only the ſincerity 


of his intentions, of which many people were 
not corvineed. This gave his enemies an ad- 


vantage, which they did not fail on all occaſi- 
ons to improve; nay, they deſcended even 


to the meaneſt trifles, to cheriſh the people's 
fears. For upon information, that amongſt 
ſome barrels of ſoap, ſent by a merchant of 
London to Dorcheſter, there was found a bar- 
rel of gun- powder, the houſe appointed a com- 
mittee to make a ſtrict inquiſition, as into a 


thing of the greateſt conſequence. 
About the ſame time, another affair hap- 
enced, which gave ſome advantage againſt the 
ing. The 8th of December, he ſent to ac- 
quaint both houſes, that ſeven prieſts having 
been condemned that week, the French am- 
baſſador had deſired him to change the ſen- 
tence of death, into that of baniſhment, npon 
which he defired to have their advice. Some 
days after, the commons voted, that the ſe- 
ven prieſts ſhould be executed, and the lords 
concurring with this vote, both houſes peti- 
tioned the king to order the execution. The 
king replied, he would baniſh the ſeven prieſts, 
if both houſes would give their conſent. As 


they did not think proper to anſwer, the king 
took occaſion from their ſilence, to ſuſpend the 


execution. Two months after, the king com- 
municated a letrer to them, which ſecretary 
Nicholas had received from Venice, wherein 


he was told, that the Pope threatened to ſend 
an army into Ireland, if the prieſts were exe- 


ſince, at the very time that he ſolemnly 


the king once more to execute the ſeven Www 


prieſts; but he thought not proper to grant 
their deſire. His reaſon was, the fear of re- 
prifals, and that this rigour might be extreme- 
ly prejudicial to the Engliſh Proteſtants in Tre- 
land, who ſhould fall into the hands of the re- 
bels. This reaſon was ſo much the weaker, 
as it ſerved not only for the preſent cafe, but 
alſo for all that ſhould offer hereafter, and 
tended to render the laws of no effett. Be- 
ſides, the Iriſh having already maſſacred above 
405000 Engliſh Proteſtants without any cauſe, 
the fear of repriſals from them ſeems to have 
been a weak motive for pardoning theſe prieſts. 
Accordingly, it was generally thought to be 
owing to the ſolicitations of the queen. 
this as it will, the prieſts were not executed, 
for tho”, afterwards, the king left it to both 


Be 


ented.” Upon this menace, both houſes prayed 1647. 


7 
— 


houſes to ſave or put them to death, they did 


not think fit either to pardon or execute. All 


this was extre 


tefted; he 'was reſolved to execute the 
he granted his protection to theſe ſeven pricfts, 
legally convicted, and had no regard to the 
% of both houſes. 


' prejudicial to the king, 
2 


At this time, I mean in December, 1641, 


two affairs ſucceſſively employed the houſe of 
commons, viz. the ſuccours for Ireland, and 
the accuſation preſented to the lords againſt 
the biſhops. I ſhall only ſpeak of the firſt at 
preſent. {TH 5 (ifs 


The king and parliament equally granted Cauſes of 
the neceſſity of relieving Ireland, and all the the back- 
advices from thence were a demonſtration of wn 
it. The Iriſh army was at the gates of Dub- Ireland. 


S Clarend, 


lin, and had cut in pieces a body of tr 
ſent to Drogheda; ſo, in all likelihood, the 
lords juſtices, with their few troops, conld not 


long reſiſt the rebels. The Scotch commiſ- 


ſioners that were come to Lendon to treat 
with the parliament, had offered an aid of 50 
men, who could eaſily be ſent from Scotland 


into the north of Ireland, to make à diverſion, 


and the commons had prevailed with them to 


treat for 10,000, The deſign of the commons 


was to employ only Scotch troops in the re- 


duction of Ireland, that England might not be 


unprovided. The king did not refuſe the aſ- 
ſiſtance of Scotland, but would have England 


ſend into Ireland the like number of Engliſh | 
forces, on pretence, that there was danger of 


the Scots ſeiſing upon Ireland when the Iriſh 
ſhould be ſubdued. He had found means to 


gain the peers, ſo that when the motion was 
made to the lords, for ſending 10,000 Scots 


into Ireland, they conſented to it, provided 
the ſame number of Engliſh were alſo ſent 
thither. bd N 


The Scotch commiſſioners complaining by a Nalfon?' 
memorial, that in a fortnight they had no po- 


ſitiye anſwer to their offers, the commons preſ- 
ſed the lords to diſpatch the affair, declaring. 


if they neglected it, the whole blame would 


fall upon them. They farther declared, that 
unleſs the bill for 11 0. of ſoldiers paſſed, 
it was impoſſible for England to raiſe 22 * 
e r ˙7 ii. 
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1641. for this ſervice. Whereupon the lords deba- 
[[t the three following queſtions, which were 


all reſolved in the negative. S 


Votes of 1. Whether this houſe ſhall conſent to ſend 
the peers 10,000 Scots into Ireland, before it can be aſ- 


concerning certained that 
Ireland. 


Nalſon. thither alſos??s? 


be paſſed?ꝰ BY 

3. Whether this houſe ſhall join with the 
commons, in ſending now 10,000 Scots into 
Ireland? r 
The commons replied to theſe votes in a 
conference, that for the certainty their lordſhips 
deſire of ſending 10,000 Engliſh into Ireland, 


Sharp an- 
. of 

the com- 

mons. 


the commons were not uſed to be capitulated 


with: That their actions are free, as well 
without conditions as capitulations, and deſire 
it may be ſo no more: That they had already 
given ſufficient certainty by a vote communi- 
cated to-theit lordſhips, and ſee no neceſſity 
of voting it again: That they deſire their 
lordſhips would vote the ſending 10,000 Scots, 
without any relation to the 10,000 Engliſh, 
and that ſpeedily, the preſervation of Ireland 


depending upon it: That they have the more 


reaſon to deſire this, as the Engliſh troops 


cannot go, unleſs the bill for preſſing paſſes. 
But this was not capable of making the lords 


depart from their former reſolutions. 
The come 
mons im» ready committed to priſon the lords Coſte- 
prion t9* lough, and Taaff, (ſent to the king with pro- 
leu gon politions about procuring the peace of Ireland) 


ſent from | 1) 
Ireland. cauſed all their papers to be examined, in 


Ruſhw. 
expectation of finding ſomething which might 

do him a'prejudice. | 
The king At the ſame time, the king acquainted the 
offers to lords, that he would engage to raiſe 10,000 


mm men for Ireland, if the commons would pro- 
9 1 

men. miſe to pay them. But they were far from 
Nalſon. 


accepting this propoſition, knowing the king 
Clarend. meant to grant the commiſſions, and would 
give them to ſuch officers only as ſhould be at 
1 So, the commons choſe rather 


do riſque the entire loſs of Ireland, than ſend 


tthither 10,000 Engliſh in ſuch a juncture; and 

the lords choſe rather to run the hazard of 

ſeeing all the Engliſh driven out of that king- 

dom, than of ſeeing the Scots in condition to 

ſeiſe it. The king perfectly knew the motive 

of the commons proceedings, whilſt they were 

not ignorant, that the lords acted wholly by 

| the king's direction. . TED 

A commit- In the interim, the aſſiſtance for Ireland be- 

tee do ara ing ſtill retarded by theſe quarrels, the com- 
mine the x 

cauſe of mons appointed a committee to examine, from 

the delay whence came the obſtacles that occurred in 

of the aid. this affair. It was really difficult for thoſe who 

Ruſhw. were not acquainted with the ſecret motives of 

Nene... thy king and commons, to. know where the 

blame lay, that Ireland was not relieved, ſince 

they ſeemed equally deſirous that a ſpeedy aid 

fhould be ſent thither. The king's friends 

ſaid, his majeſty's offer to raiſe 10,000 men, 


2 Nalfon has omitted this order $0 the printer, tho' the king denigd ig not. Rapins 
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19,000 Engliſh will be ſent 


2. Whether this houſe ſhall conſent to 
ſend 10,000 Scots before the bill for preſſing 


In the interim, the commons, who had al- 


their diſtruſt of the king, and, no doubt, in 


3807 
provided tlie commons would engage to pay 1641. 
them, was a clear evidence, that the obftruc- was! 
tions did not proceed from him. His enemies, 
on the contrary, affirmed, that the refuſal of 
the lords, or rather of the king who directed 
them, to accept of the aid of 10,000 Scots, 
on a frivolous pretence, plainly ſhewed, that 
the difficulties did not come from the houſe of 
commons, ſince they were very ready to pro- 
miſe to pay theſe auxiliaries. For my part, I Remarks 
am of opinion, that both king and commons 8 
thought leſs ſeriouſly of aſſiſting Ireland, than mn 
of drawing from the Iriſh rebellion private ad- 
vantages, with regard to their differences. 
The king wiſhed the parliament would ſend a 
ſtrong army into Ireland, that they might find 
it more difficult to raiſe forces in caſe of a 
breach with him, of which there was but too 
much appearance. The commons, on their 
part, had prevailed with the Scots to offer 
10,000 men, in the belief, that if they were 
accepted, they ſhould be freed from the trouble 
and danger of fending an Engliſh army into 
Ireland; and if they were retuſed, the delay 
of relief would be imputed to the king. mw 
However this be, the houſe, upon the re- January 1. 
port of the committee, found that one great 1641-2 
obſtruction of relief to Ireland, was, that the Soong rl 
Iriſh had not been declared rebels by procla- 2 + oh * 
mation. Wherefore, on the iſt of January, Iriſh to be 
1641-2, the king publiſhed a proclamation, rebels and 
wherein the Iriſh were expreſly called traitors *fators. 
and rebels. But there were only 40 copies 3 
printed, which were all ſent to ſecretary Ni- 7 
cholas, according to an order received by the 
printer, to this effect : N 
It is his majeſty's pleaſure, that you Order to 
forthwith print, on very good paper, and tbe printer. 
« ſend unto me, for his majeſty's ſervice, 40 Ruh] 
© copies of the proclamation incloſed, leaving 
© convenient ſpace for his majeſty to ſign a- 
« bove, and to afhx the privy- ſignet under- 
« neath. And his majeſty's expreſs command 
6e 1s, that you print not above the ſaid num- 
“ber of 40 copies, and forbear to make any 
* farther publication of them till his pleaſure 
ebe farther ſignified.” COS fr 

For his majeſty's 

printer, 


cc 


ED. NICHOLAS, 


It will hereafter be ſeen, what uſe the com- 


mons made of this order, the original where- 


5 they had in their hands, and the king's an- 
wer. * 3b 

I have already obſerved, that ſince the proceed- 
king's return from Scotland, there were be- ings of the 
tween him and the commons ſceds of diviſion, king and 
which threatened an approaching rupture. Parlia- 
This appeared on all occaſions, and the mu- 

tual diſtruſt continually encreaſed; but with 

this difference, that the commons did not 

take the leaſt ſtep, but what tended to their 

end of filling the people with fears and jealou- 

fies; whereas, the king having yet formed 

no projet, managed according to the preſent 
emergencies, without propoſing to himſelf a 

fixed and certain end, which was a great diſ- 


advantage 


© + 


— 
© * 


| ſoldiers. 
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1641. advantage to him. Soon after his return 


LD from Scotland, upon notice that there was to 
e kin 


3 be a tumultuous concourſe of people at Weſt- 
guard near minſter, he ſent a vr it to the ſheriff to ſer a 
the parlia- guard near the parliament, The commons 
ment. Took offence at it, and after ſome enquiry, 
Decemb. 8. to ſhew it was done by the king's order, diſ- 
The com- miſſed the guard. - 


—_— Two days after, the king publiſhed a pro- 


Ruſhw. Clamation, ſtrictly commanding, that divine 
Nalſon. ſervice ſhould be performed in all the churches 


Proclama- of England and Wales, according to the law 


dernen; and ſtatutes of the realm. This proclamation, 

ning di- . , : 

vine fer- Which, indeed, contained nothing contrary to 

vice. law, was, however, unſeaſonable, when the 

Ruſhw. commons publickly ſhewed, that in the laws 

8 concerning divine ſervice, there were things 

men” offenſive to the conſciences of many people. 

But the king had the misfortune to forget 
ſometimes the ſituation of his affairs, and re- 
member only his former ſtate, when his pro- 
clamations met with a ready compliance. He 
could eaſily ſee, that this would be, at leaſt, 
of no uſe, and, conſequently, he ſhould not 
have publiſhed it at ſuch a juncture: But he 
gave his enemies a much greater advantage a- 
gainſt him, in another affair, which created 
him no ſmall mortification. | 

Bill for The commons had voted, as I ſaid, that a 


preſſing of body of troops ſhould be ſent into Ireland. 
But as they were extremely jealous of the 
king, they ſought an expedient to hinder him 
from being concerned 1n the raiſing of theſe 
forces. They were apprehenſive, if theſe levies 

were made in the uſual manner, that is, by 
liſting volunteers, theſe troops would be too 
much at the king's devotion. This expedient 
was to levy ſoldiers by way of compulſion, called 
in England, preſſing, and to paſs an act for 
that purpoſe. A bill was accordingly brought 
in, and ſent up to the lords. Very likely, 
there was ſome clauſe in this bill contrary to 
the prerogative royal, to hinder the king from 
being concerned in levying theſe troops. The 
king having notice of it, came to the parlia- 
ment, and made the following ſpeech to both 
houſes. 


Nalſon. 
Clarend. 


My lords and gentlemen, 


H E laſt time I was in this place, and 
the laſt thing that I recommended unto 


The king's 8 
ſpeech to 


the parlia- you, was the buſineſs of Ireland; whereby 


ment. ft 
Dec. 4. 
Ruſhw. 
Nalſon. 


was in good hope, that I ſhould not have 
needed again to have put you in mind 
of that buſineſs. But ſtill ſeeing the ſlow 


A 


that I have out of Ireland, of the lamen- 
table eſtate of my Proteſtant ſubjects there, 

I cannot but again earneſtly recommend the 
diſpatch of that expedition unto you; for it 
is the chief buſineſs that at this time I take 
to heart, and there cannot almoſt be any bu- 
ſineſs that I can have more care of. 

I might now take up ſome of your time in 
expreſſing my deteſtation of rebellions in ge- 
neral, and of this in particular ; but know- 
ing that deeds and not declarations muſt 
ſuppreſs this great inſolency, I do here, in a 
word, offer you whatſoever my power, 
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proceedings therein, and the daily diſpatches 
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pains or induſtry can contribute to this good 1641-2. 
and neceſſary work, of reducing the Iriſh Www. 
nation to their true and wonted obedience. 
And that nothing may be omitted on my 
part, I muſt here take notice of the bill for 
preſſing of ſoldiers, now depending among 
you, my lords; concerning which, I here 
declare, that in caſe it come ſo to me, as it 
may not infringe or diminiſh my prerogative, 
I will paſs it. And farther, ſeeing there is 
a diſpute raiſed, (I being little beholding 
to him whoſoever at this time began it) con- 
cerning the bounds of this antient and un- 
doubted prerogative; to avoid farther de- 
bate at this time, I offer, that the bill may 
paſs, with a ſalvo jure, both for king and 
people, leaving ſuch debates to a time that 
may better bare them. If this be not ac- 
cepted, the fault is not mine that this bill 
paſs not, buttheirs that refuſe ſo fair an offer. 
© To conclude, I conjure you by all that is 
or can be dear to you or me, that laying a- 
« fide all diſputes, you go on chearfully and 
© ſpeedily for the reducing of Ireland!  _ 
ho” it clearly appeared, that in this ſpeech, 
the king had no intention to violate the privi- 
lege of parliament, but only to remove the ob- 
ſtacles which occurred on account of this bill, 
both houſes were equally offended. They a 
Iinted a joint committee to examine the 
Ling's ſpeech, and upon their report, the 
houſe of lords unanimouſly voted, . Ss os 
1. That the privileges of parliament were Votes of 
broken by his majeſty's taking notice of the the lords. 
bill for preſſing of ſoldiers, being in agitation n 
in both houſes, and not agreed on. HT bots 
2. That his majeſty in propounding a limi- 
tation and proviſional clauſe to be added to 
the bill, before it was preſented unto him by 
the conſent of both houſes, was a breach of 
the privilege of parliament. | 
3. That his majeſty expreſſing his diſplea- 
ſure againſt ſome perſons, for matters moved 
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in the parliament, during the debate and pre- 


paration of that bill, was a breach of the pri- 
vilege of parliament. bs 5 

Theſe votes were alſo readily paſſed in the Declarati- 
houſe of commos, after which, both houſes pa of both 
united in a ſolemn declaration, importing, Ruſnw. 
That the king ought not to take notice of Nalſon, 
© any matter in agitation or debate in either 
houſe of parliament, but by their informati- 
on or agreement: And that his majeſty 
ought not to propound any condition, pro- 
viſion, or limitation to any bill or a& in de- 
bate, or preparation in either houſes of par- 
liament ; or to manifeſt or declare his 
conſent or diſſent, approbation or diſlike 
of the ſame, before it be preſented to his 
majeſty in due courſe of parliament ; and 
that every particular member of either houſe 
hath free liberty of ſpeech to propound or 
© debate any matter according to the order 
© and courſe in parliament: And that his 
* majeſty ought not to conceive diſpleaſure a- 
* gainſt any man for ſuch opinions and propo- 
« ſitions as ſhall be delivered in ſuch debate, 
it belonging to the ſeveral houſes of parlia- 
© ment feſpeRively to judge and 3 
| © luc 


A 
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BOOK XX. 
1641-2. ſach errors and offences in words or ations, 
as ſhall be committed by any of their mem- 
© bers, in the handling or debating any mat- 
© ters depending : And that his majeſty will 
© be pleaſcd to declare the authors of this miſ- 
information and evil counſel. 1 
Petition to Purſuant to this declaration, both houſes 
the king, preſented to the king a more extenſive petiti- 
2 des on, which the king within few days anſwered 
Nalſon. in writing. The ſtrength of his anſwer con- 
Clarend. ſiſted in, that he had no intention to infringe 
the privilege of parliament, and meant only 
to haſten the relief of Ireland. Both houſes 
were fatisfied with this explication, and the 
affair was carried no farther. But there {till 
remained upon the king, a blemiſh for viola- 
tin 
then of great conſequence. This ſhews, the 
king had not then about him any very able 
Faults of Counſellors. For it they had perceived the 
the king or commons intention, ſince the re-afſembling of 
his council. the parliament, they would have been careful 
not to adviſe the king to take ſo many not only 
unneceſſary ſteps, but ſuch as gave his ene- 
mies great advantages. Of this nature was 
the proclamation concerning divine ſervice. 
In the ſame rank I place alto the great zeal 
he expreſſed for the church of England, which 
ſerved only to alienate ſtill farther from him 
all the adherents of the commons, and to ſhew 
them what they were to expect, it he ſhould 
be reſtored to his former ſtate. In a word, 
nothing could be more unſeaſonable than this 
laſt ſpeech to both houſes, as it the bare 
threat of not paſſing the bill was ſufficient to 
awe them, whereas, at leaſt, in regard to the 
commons, it was a very ſtrong argument to 
cauſe them to inſiſt upon their demand. Be- 
ſides, the breach of privilege muſt have been 


evident, ſince there was not a ſingle member 


in both houſes, but what thought the king had 
violated it by his propoſition. | 


| The king Six or ſeven days after, the king gave a 
Bie, freſh occaſion of complaint by removing Sir 
2 William Balfour, lieutenant of the tower, from 
of the his place, with whom he had no reaſon to be 
tower. pleaſed, on account of his evidence concern- 

Dec. 20. ing the deſign of promoting the carl of Straf- 
| ue ford's eſcape. Every one ſaw, this was the ſole 

arend. 3 . 
and gives Cauſe of Baltour's diſgrace. But, perhaps, his 
his place removal would not have been of ſo ill conſe- 


to Lunſ- quence to the king, had he not truſted that 
ford,which {portant place to colonel Lunsford, known to 
_ be a man of profligate manners, and fit for 
gainſt him. any purpoſe. This change made the com- 
mons believe, the king deſigned to ſecure the 
tower, in order to awe the city and parlia- 
ment. As their jealouſy of him was very great 
and as, beſides, it is certain, they ſought oc- 
caſions to perſuade the people, the king had 
ill deſigns, they failed not to improve the pre- 


The Pet” ſent. The ſame day that Lunsford was put 


tion of ſe- 
veral citi- 
zens of 
London. 
Dee, 33» 
Ruſhw. 
Nalſon. 


Londoners, ſome of whom were common- 
council-men, preſented a petition to the lower 
houſe, repreſenting, * That the whole ſtate is 
deeply intereſted in the ſafe cuſtody of the 
tower, but more eſpecially the city of Lon- 
don: That colonel Lunsford is a man out- 
Vor. II. 
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the privilege of parliament, which was 


as being a perſon the commons could not 


in poſſeſſion of the tower, a great number of 


609 
© lawed, and moſt notorious for outrages, and 1641-2. 
therefore fit for any dangerous attempt. For. 
which reaſon the petitioners, and many more | 
who have intelligence of his having the of- l 
fice of lieutenant beſtowed on him, are put 7 
into ſuch a height of fear and jealouſy, as 
makes them reſtleſs till they have repreſent- 
ed the ſame to the houſe of commons, hum- 
bly deſiring them to take this affair into ſuch 
conſideration, as may ſecure both the city 
and kingdom.” . 
It cannot be denied, that the king made 
a very ill choice in beſtowing this poſt on 
Lunsford, and thereby gave occaſion for diſad- 
vantageous ſuſpicions. Beſides, it ſeems to be 
almoſt inexcuſable, to give the command of 
the tower to a perſon of ſo ill a character, at a 
time when his enemies loſt no opportunity to 
inſpire the people with jealouſies. The moſt 
favourable thing that can be ſaid for the king 
is, that there being but few perſons who would 
be at his devotion, for fear of the indignation 
of the commons, he thought himſelf obliged 
to chuſe for licutenant of the tower, one leſs 
ſcrupulous, and of a deſperate fortune, who 
would depend on him, and it was not eaſy to 
find many ſuch. 5 
The commons having taken into conſidera- The com- | 
tion the petition preſented to them, delired a neg 
conference with the lords, where they repre- lords ua 
ſented, © That colonel Lunsford is an unfit currence 
* perſon for ſo great a truſt, as the lieute- for the re- 
© nancy of the tower. But if his majeſty think moval ot 
cauſe that there ſhould be a lieutenant of ee 
the tower, the ſame being already under the 3 : 
command of the earl of Newport, who is Nalſon. 
conſtable thereof by his majeſty's appoint- 
ment, then that Sir John Conyers may be 
recommended to his majeſty for that place. 
The lords anſwered, they could not concur The lords 
with the commons in an addreſs to the king refuſe it. 
to remove colonel Lunsford, becauſe they con- * 
ceived the ſame would be an intrenchment up- 
on his majeſty's prerogative. 
The commons, vexed at the refuſal of the, Votes a- 
lords, unanimouſly voted, © That colonel Lunſthg int 


ford was unfit to be licutcnant of the tower, ae 


f Nalſon. 
<* confide in.” At the ſame time they made The com- 


a declaration, ſhewing their reaſons of fear and mons de- 
diſtruſt, as the conſpiracy to ſeduce the army, ration, 
a former plot of poſſeſſing the tower, the Iriſh 
rebellion, and the continual delays and inter- 
ruptions they received in the houſe of peers, 
by reaſon of the great number of biſhops and 
Popiſh lords; and, therefore, they held them- 
ſelves bound in conſcience to proteſt, that they 
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were innocent of the blood which was like to 


be ſpilt, and the confuſions which might over- 

whelm the ſtate, if Lunsford were continued in 

his charge. Moreover, they hoped, that ſuch ſent to the 

of the lords as had the ſame apprehenſions, lords, who 

would likewiſe take ſome courſe to make the 3 journthe 
- ; : . ebate of 

ſame known to his majeſty, This declaration 5. 

being communicated to the lords, it was re- 

ſolved by the majority of votes, that the de- 


bare thereof ſhould be adjourned till next lords 


Monday. But 22 lords entered their proteſt proteſt. 
againſt that vote. | 
>#& 


Ruſhw. 
The 
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Port. 


Nalſon. 


Petition of 
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1641-2. The ſame day the commons ſent and de- 
8 fired the earl of Newport to reſide within the 
hc ear 


of Nen, tower as conſtable, and to take the cuſtody of 

port deſi- that place. | 

red to re- Beſides the inhabitants of London, whoſe 

fide in the petition had occaſioned the commons declara- 

mark tion, the apprentices had flocked together in 

. great numbers, and preſented a petition to the 
king, praying him to concur with the com- 


tices. 

Ruſhw. mons in root ing out Papiſts, innovators, bi- 
Nalſon. ſhops, as having all combined to ſubvert the 
government, and introduce Popery. 

The lord. On the motrow, the 26th ot December, be- 


mayor in- ing Sunday, the lord-mayor, Sir Richard 
__ the Gurney, ſeeing the apprentices begin to re- 
ing of che aſſemble, and knowing they intended to go 


diſpoſiti 
8 the next day to Whitehall, for an anſwer to 


| w their petition, waited upon the king to inform 
uſhw. him of it. He repreſented withal, that great 
miſchiefs might enſue if Lunsford was not re- 

8 moved, adding, the people of London were re- 
removed folved to attempt the tower, to put him our. 
as well Whereupon the king that ſame evening took 


as the earl the keys from Lunsford, but at the ſame time 
of New- diſcha ged the earl of Newport of the conſta- 
bleſhip of the tower. . 
Pretence The reaſon, or, perhaps, the pretence of 
__ that earl's diſgrace was, that the king had 
Ruſhe been told, that at a meeting at Kenſington, 
Ruſhw. . 
whilſt he was in Scotland, the earl of Newport, 
upon diſcourfe of ſome plots in that kingdom, 
ſhould fay, If there be ſuch a plot, yet there 
« are his wife and children.” But the carl 
hearing ſuch a rumour had reached the queen, 
waited upon her majeſty, and with many pro- 
teſtations aſſured her, that never any ſuch 
words were ſpoken, not the leaſt thought con- 
ceived of any ſuch thing, with which the queen 
ſeemed to reſt ſatisfied. Nevertheleſs, ſeveral 


Dec. 23. months after, and the ſame day Sir William 


Balfour was removed from the lieutenancy of the 
tower, the king asked him, whether he had 
heard any debate at Kenſington, about ſeiſing 
upon the queen and her children? The earl 
ſtrongly denied it ; to which the king replied, 
« That he was ſorry for his lordſhip's me- 
ce mory.” This is what the earl of Newport 
poſitively affirmed himſelf in the houſe of 
peers. . 
The lords being convinced, that the king, 
upon a falſe rumour, had entertained ſuſpici- 
ons of the earl of Newport, eſpouſed his cauſe, 
and preſented a petition to the king, praying 
him to declare the reporter of thoſe words. 
The carl of Bath, the zoth of December, re- 
ported his majeſty's anſwer as follows: 


the lords. 


The king's It is true, thatI have heard rumours of ſome 
auler. (e propoſition that ſhould have been made 
Nalſon. 


c at Kenſington, for the ſeiſing of the perſons 
& of my wite and children; and in things of 
« ſo high a nature, it may be fit for any 
« prince to enquire, even where he hath no 
tc belief nor perſuaſion of the thing; fo 1 
« have asked Newport ſome queſtions con- 
« cerning that buſineſs, but far from that way 
« of expreſling a belief of the thing, which 
« Newport hath had the boldneſs and confi- 
« dence to affirm ; which I could eaſily make 
« appear, but that I think it beneath me, to 
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c conteſt with any particular perſon. But let 1641-3. 
this ſuffice, that I aſſure you, I neither dio 

nor do give credit to any ſuch rumour. As 

ce for telling the name of him who informed 

te me, I do ſtick to the anſwer which I gave. 


« to your laſt 
« ticular.” | 5 
What colour ſoever the king put upon his 
behaviour to the earl of Newport, it plainly 
appeared, that he had quarrelied with that lord, 
on purpoſe to remove him from the conſta- 
bleſhip of the tower, at the very time he 
was deſired by the commons to reſide there. 
This did not help to cure the commons ſuſ- 
picions. | 
I have already mentioned the project form- New mea- 
ed by the leaders and managers of the houſe of ſures of the 
commons againſt the king, viz. the deveſting commons. 
him of great part of his power. To compaſs 
this end, it was neceſſary to remove the ob- 
ſtacles which inceſſantly occured in the houſe 
of peers, where the biſhops and Popiſh lords 
were always able, by the number of their voi- 
ces, to oppoſe the execution of this deſign. 
Hitherto the commons had endeavoured in 
vain to exclude the biſhops from the upper- 
houſe, and there was no likelihood that their 
ſollicitations would produce any greater effect 
for the future. They were, therefore, either 
to relinquiſh their project, or take more effec- 
tual methods to obtain by force what would 
never have been obtain'd by fair means. I am 
very ſenſible, ſome will take it ill that I poſi- 
tively affirm, the tumults I am going to ſpeak 
of, were the effect of the intrigues of the con- 
trary party to the king, and that ſeveral pre- 
tend it was all owing to accident, and the diſ- 
contents of the people. The reader will be 
able to judge, when he has ſeen what paſſed 
in the latter end of December. | | 
On Monday the 27th of this month, there Concourſe 
was a great concourſe of people at Weſtmin- of people 
ſter, where they who had preſented the peti- * Wer; 
tion of the Londoners, the apprentices, and an e we 
infinite number of others, flocked, on pretence Clarend. 
of waiting for the king's and the parliament's 
anſwer. Among theſe multitudes, many were 
heard to cry aloud, No biſhops ! No biſhops ! 
This correſponded with the petition of the ap- 
prentices. Dr. Williams, biſhop of Lincoln, 
lately nominated to the fee of York, coming 
with the earl of Dover to the houſe of peers, 
and obſerving a youth to cry out louder than 
the reſt againſt biſhops, ſtept to him and ſei- 
ſed him, in order to have him committed to 
priſon ; but the people reſcued the youth, and 
gathering about the biſhop, hemmed him in, 
that he could not ſtir, ſo that he was like to be 
preſſed to death. But at the laſt, they let 
him go, {till crying out as loud as they could, 
No biſhops ! 
At the ſame time, three or four officers, who Origin of 
had ſerved in the late army againſt the Scots, the name 


petition upon the like par- 


walking near Weſtminſter-Hall, one of them, of Round: 
captain David Hide, drew his ſword, ſayin 


cads, 


o Ruſhw. 
he would cut the throats of thoſe roundhead- Clarend. 


ed cropp'd-ear'd dogs that bawled againſt the 


| biſhops. But the other officers refuſing to ſe- 


cond him, he was apprehended by the . | 
an 
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1641-2. and brought before the houſe of commons and 
Aw ſent to priſon. There is no other known ori- 
gien of the name of Roundheads, which from 
: that time was given to the Parliamentarians *. 
Taba The ſame day colonel Lunsford, with 30 
and others or 40 officers coming through Weſtminſter- 


wound the Hall, and meeting the multitudes, drew their 
Citizens. 


Ruſn W. : . 2 
®* citizens. The news being carried into the 


city, great numbers of apprentices and others, 
ran to Weſtminſter with {words and ſtaves, 
which cauſed a dreadful uproar both in Lon- 
don and Weſtminſter. The lord mayor, to 
prevent any farther diſorders, commanded the 
city gates to be ſhut, and put the trained- bands 
in arms, whilſt on the other hand, the king 
ordered ſome of the militia of Middleſex and 
Weſtminſter to come by turns and guard his 

perſon. | | 
The lords The lords ſeeing ſo great a tumult, order- 
adde cd the gentleman-uſher of the black rod, to 
this 44 command the people to depart to their home. 
mults. But the people anſwered they could not, 
Ruſhw. becauſe Lunsford, with other ſword ſmen, lay 
Nalſon. in wait for them in Weſtminſter-Hall, and 
| had already wounded ſeveral. Whereupon 
the lords appointed a committee to examine, 
what warrant Lunsford and the other officers 
had to come to Wettminſter, and likewiſe 
what notice had been given to any others to 
come in multitudes about the parliament- 
houſe. They tried once more to ſend away the 
people, but not ſucceeding, deſired the com- 
mons to join with them in publiſhing a decla- 
ration againſt tumults, and in petitioning the 
king for a guard. The commons anſwered, it 
was now ſo late, that they had not time to 
take this requeſt into conſideration. In the 
interim, upon information that ſome of the 
people were ſent to priſon, they appointed a 
committee to examine, by whoſe authority 


they were impriſoned, with power to releaſe 
them, 11 it was thought proper. A clear evi- 


dence that this tumult was not diſagreeable to 
the commons. 
The tu- Oa the morrow, the 28th the tumult con- 
mults con- tinued in the ſame manner as the day before, 
Ruft, and the commons made no more haſte to ap- 
uſhw. . | a 

peaſe it. On the contrary, they adjourned 
the debate of the lords requeſt till next day : 
At laſt, on the 29th, the populace being again 
aſſembled they acquaint the lords, that they 
were ready to join in all lawful ways and means 
to appeale the tumults, bur for printing a de- 
claration, it was a matter that would require 

{ome tarther deliberation. 
3 It is very evident, the commons did not de- 
. ſire theſe tumults ſhould be ſo ſoon ended, 
proceed- eſpecially if what is ſaid of Mr. Pym, one of 
ings of the the leading members, be true; for it is affirm- 
commons. ed, he anſwered to one that perſuaded him to 
Nalſon. endeavour to prevent theſe tumultuous aſſem- 
blies, God forbid the people ſhould be hin- 
« dered from obtaining their juſt deſires.” 
Indeed the houſe in general cannot be accuſed 
of taking any reſolution to encourage theſe tu- 
mults. However it is but too probable, not 
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{words and wounded ſome 20 apprentices and 
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to ſay certain, that they were cauſed by the 1641-2, 
intrigues and direction of ſome of the leaders = 
of the oppoſite party to the king. 

To be ſatisfied of this truth, 4 man need 
only conſider, what was the ſituation of affairs 
at the end of December, 1641. The redreſs 
of grievances was no longer the point ; that 
was now compleated without any oppoſition 
from the king. He could theretore affirm, 
that his conſent to the acts paſſed in this par- 
lament, was the efſect of his love for his peo- 
ple, with as much reaſon as his enemies could 


ſay, it was only by compulſion and diffimula- 


tion. It is certain, that after the king's re- 
turn from Scotland, there were in the parlia- 
ment many members who withed the reform 
might be carried no farther, perſuaded as they 
were, that what was already done ſufficed for 
the ſatery of the kingdom, and prevention of 
an arbitrary government for the future. This 
was the prevailing opinion in the houſe of 
peers, chiefly becauſe of the biſhops and Po- 
piſh lords, who always made the balance in- 
cline to the king's fide, when this capital point 


was directly or indirectiy in queſtion. 


It was otherwiſe in the houſe of commons. 
Mot of the members, not contenting themſelves 
wirh having redreſſed the grievances, were al- 
ſo for leſſening the royal authority, and putting 
it out of the king's power to govern for the 
future, as he had done before this parliament. 
Some acted out of pure diſtruſt of the king's 
ſincerity: Others out of fear of being expoſed 


to his reſentment, if he ſhould ever be in 


a condition to make them feel the effects of it. 
Beſides theſe two motives, the Presbyterians, 
had a third, viz, to alter the government of 
the church, which they plainly ſaw could never 
be effected, but by diſabling the king to op- 


poſe it. All theſe members were united in the 


project of depriving the king of good part of 
his power. But there was a great difference 
between them with reſpect to the animoſity 
againſt the king, and the zeal wherewith the 
purſued the execution of their deſign. The 
Presbyterians were the moſt paſſionate ; whilſt 
others, who ated only from motives of diſ- 
truſt and jealouſy, behaved with leſs warmth. 
They could not, without a ſort of remorſe, 
contribute to the throwing of the whole king- 
dom into contuſion, upon the foundation of a 
bare diſtruſt, or of a fear, to which it was im- 
poſſible to apply any remedy. This had cauſ- 
ed great debates in the houſe about the re- 
monſtrance of the ſtate of the kingdom. Ma- 
ny conſidered it as unneceſſary, and others ſup- 
ported it, becauſe they ſaw no ſurer means to 


beget a rupture between the king and parlia- 


ment, without which rupture they looked up- 

on themſelves as undone, for without it, they 

could not hope to execute their projects. Oli- 

ver Cromwell, who as yet made no figure in Clarend: 
the houſe, told the lord Falkland, © Thar it 
« the remonſtrance had been rejected, he 
* would have ſold all he had the next morning, 
« and never ſeen England more.“ 


After this remonſtrance was preſented to 


* The apprentices, it ſeems, wore the hair of their head cut round, and the queen obſerving out of 2 window, 
Samuel Barnardiſton among them, cry'd out: See what a handſome young roundhead is there: and the name came 


from thence, and, perhaps, was firſt publickly uſed by captain Hide. 


the 
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the king, his enemies loft no opportunity to 


Wy cheriſh the fears and jealouſies of the people, 


firm the ſuſpicions they were ſtriving to infuſe 


in which they had a double view. Firſt, they 


prepared them for the change they were me- 


ditating, by intimating the abſolute neceſſity 
of diminiſhing the' king's power. Secondly, 
by provoking the king, they hoped to engage 
him in ſome violent meaſures, proper to con- 


into the people, in which they ſucceeded but 
too well, the king being fo unfortunate, as 
not to have any able council about him, who 
might warn him of the ſnares that were laid 
for him. However, they were {till very far 
from their end, by reaſon of the obſtacles they 
met with in the houſe of peers, where the bi- 
ſhopsand Popiſh lords broke all their meaſures. 

Probably, this ſort of conteſt between the 
two houſes would have laſted much longer, it 
the tumultuous concourſe of the Londoners a- 
bout Weſtminſter, had not come very ſeaſon- 
ably to frighten the biſhops and Popith lords, 
as will be ſcen preſently. When, therefore, ſuch 
multitudes were ſeen flocking.to Weltmi:ter, 


exclaiming againſt the biſhops and Catholick 


lords, inſulting the peers of the King's party, 
in ſhort acting ſo agrecably to the deſires and 
intentions of the commons, one can hardly 
help thinking, they were countenanced and 
encouraged by ſome of the members of that 
houſe ; and the rather, as there can be no o- 
ther probable reaſon aſſigned of ſo ſudden a 


commot ion. 


As to the juſtice of the project, formed by 


the commons, to diſable the king from doing 


The tu- 
mults con- 
tinue. 
Kuſhw. 
Nalſon. 


for the future, what he had done for 15 years, 
it is a queſtion not eaſily to be decided. The 
point is to know, whether, at the time J am 
ſpeaking of, in reſtoring the king to all his 
rights, there was juſt ground to confide in him, 
without any fear of his abuſing his power for 


the future. But there is ſo much to be ſaid, 


on both ſides of the queſtion, that the impar- 
tial muſt be at a loſs, and the more, as the 
thing is to know perfectly what the king's in- 
tent ion was, which no man can diſcover. Ir is, 


therefore, upon bare conjectures that ſome 


decide, that, after the king's conceſſions in 
this parliament, in favour of his ſubjects, it 


was reaſonable to rely on his word; and that 


others affirm, it was imprudent to conſider 
the king's aſſent to the acts, as a proof of his 
intention to govern according to law, ſince this 
aſſent was not altogether voluntary. Oa this 


queſtion run all the papers whch were after- 


wards publiſhed, either by the king or the 
parliament. 


The tumults {till continuing about the par- 


liament-houſe, and the commons not appear- 
ing very urgent to appeaſe them, 12 bithops 
met at the archbiſhop of York's, to conſult 
together upon what was to be done. Here, 
by the advice of the archbiſhop, they reſolved 
to go no more to the houſe of peers, but pre- 
ſent to the king and the lords the following 
proteſtation. 


Jo the king's moſt excellent majeſty, and the 
lords and peers, now aſſembled in parlia- 
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ment; the humble petition and proteſtati- 1641-2, 
on of all the biſhops and prelates now call. 


ed by his majeſty's writs to attend the par- 
liament, and preſent about London and 
Weſtminſter for that ſervice. 
T H A T whereas the petitioners are call- 
ed up by ſeveral and reſpective writs, 
and under great penalties, to attend iu par- 
hament, and have a clear and indubitate 
right to vote in bills, and other matters 
whatſoever, debateable in parliament, by the 
antient cuſtoms, laws and ftatutes of this 
realm, and ought to be protected by your 
majeſty, quietly to attend and proſecute 
that great ſervice. 
They humbly remonſtrate and proteſt be- 
fore God, your majeſty, and the noble lords 


and peers, now aſſembled in parliament, 


that as they have an indubitace right to fit 
and vote in the houſe of the lords, ſo are 
they (if they may be protected from force 
and violence) moſt ready and willing to per- 
form their duties accordingly. And that 
they do abominate all actions and opinions 
tending to Popery, and the maintenance 
thereof ; as alſo all propenſion and inclina- 
tion to apy malignant party, or any other 
fide or party whatſoever, to the which their 


own reaſon and conſciences ſhall not move 


them to adhere. 

© But whereas they have been at ſeveral 
times violently menaced, aftrouted, and aſ- 
ſaulted by multitudes of people, in their 
coming to perform their ſervices in that ho- 
nourable houſe; and lately chaſed away, and 
put in danger of their lives, and can find no 
redreſs or protection, upon ſundry com- 


plaints made to both houſes in theſe parti- 
culars. 

* They likewiſe humbly proteſt before your 
majeſty, and the noble houſe of peers, that 


ſaving unto themſelves all their rights and 


intereſt of ſitting and voting in the houſe at 
other times, they dare nor fit nor vote in 
the houſe of pecrs, until your majeſty ſhall 
tarther ſecure them from all affronts, indig- 
nities, and dangers in the premiſes. 


_ © Laſtly, whereas their fears are not built 
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upon phantaſies and conceits, but upon ſuch 
grounds and objects, as may well terriſy men 
of good reſolutions, and much conſtancy, 
they do in all duty and humility, proteſt be- 


fore your majeſty, and the peers of that moſt 


honourable houſe of parliament, againſt all 
laws, orders, votes, reſolutions, and deter- 
minations, as in themſelves null, and of none 


effect; which in their abſence, ſince the 27th 


of this inſtant month of December, 1641, 
have already paſſed; as likewiſe, againſt all 
ſuch as ſhall hereafter paſs in that moſt ho- 
nourable houſe, during the time of this their 
forced and violent abſence from the ſaid moſt 
honourable houſe ; not denying, bur if their 
abſenting themſelves were wiltul and volun- 
tary, that moſt honourable houſe might pro- 
ceed in all theſe premiſes, their abſence, or 
this their proteſtatton notwithſtanding. 

And humbly beſeeching your moſt excel- 


* lent majeſty to command the clerk of that 


b houſe 


b am cc .c . . 
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1641-2. © houſe of peers, to enter this their petition 
and proteſtation amongſt his records.” 


They will ever pray to God to bleſs, &c. 


Jo. Eborac: Tho. Dureſme: Rob. C. & 
Lich: Joſ. Norwich: Jo. Aſaphen: 
Guil. Ba. & Wells: Geo. Heretord ; 
Rob. Oxon : Mar. Ely: Godfr. Gloceſt: 
Jo. Peterburg : Morg. Landaff. 


It muſt be obſerved, that among theſe 12 
biſhops, there were nine of the 13 accuſed by 


the commons, on account of the canons of the 


late convocation. 

It is maniteſt, this proteſtation tended to 
diſſolve the parliament, without the king's 1n- 
terpoſing ; for if, according to the proteſtation, 
the houſe of peers could do nothing but what 
in in itſelt was null, without the concurrence of 

the biſhops, it wasno leſs certain that the houſe 

of commons could do nothing valid without the 
concurrence of the peers; whence it followed, 
that the parliament was become uſeleſs, or ſuſ- 
pended, in the intention of the biſhops by this 
proteſtation. It appears alſo, that the king had 
the ſame thought, by his haſte to communicate 
the proteſtarion to the lords, probably, before 
his council had examined it. Very likely, he ima- 
ined, the lords would eſpouſe the cauſe of the 

Vithoos, as making, according to his notion, a 


Remark 
on the bi- 
ſhops pro- 
teſtation. 


third eſtate of parliament, and that this affair 


might occaſion the diſſolution of the parliament, 
But he found that this houſe of peers, hitherto 
ſo favourable to him, was no longer in the ſame 
diſpoſitions, ſince the biſhops and Popith lords 
were frightened away by the tumults. The 
majority of voices not being now for the king, 
the houſe looked upon this proteſtation with 
a very different eye from what the king ex- 
pected. They deſired a conference with the 
commons, where the lord-keeper told them 
in the name of all the peers, That this pro- 
teſtation containing matters of dangerous 
© conſequence, extending to the deep intrench- 
ing upon the fundamental privileges and be- 
ing of parliaments, the lords had thought fit 
© to communicate it to the commons, as a 
© thing of great and general concernment. 
The com: The commons had no ſooner received the 
mons ac- report of this conference, but they immediate- 
cuſe the bi- ly reſolved to accuſe the 12 biſhops of high- 
ſhops of treaſon, for endeavouring to ſubvert the fun- 
_— damental laws. and the very being of parlia- 
they are ments. This reſolution ought not to ſeem 
ſent to the ſtrange, after e Frag how the commons 
I 


Ruſhw. 
Nalſon. 


tower. ſtood affected to the biſhops. They took care 
—.— not to loſe ſo fair an opportunity, of freeing 
ee themſelves from the obſtacles they continually 


met with from the biſhops in the upper-houſe, 
and beſides, the lords ſeemed diſpoſed to 
come into their meaſures; ſo, that very mo- 
ment, Mr. Glyn was ſent to the houſe of peers, 
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to accuſe, in form, the 12 biſhops of high- 1641-2. 
treaſon, and to deſire they might be put into wo 
fate cuſtody . Whereupon, the lords or- 

dered the black-rod to bring the 12 biſhops to 

the bar of their houſe, which was done by 

eight a-clock at night, and 10 of them were 
committed to the tower ; Moreton, biſhop of 
Durham, and Wright, biſhop of Coventry and 
Litchfield, in regard of their age, remaining 

with the black-rod. | 

On the morrow, the 3 1ſt of December, the 
commons {ent and deſired the lords to take 
into conſideration the bill ſent up ſome months 
fince for taking away the biſhops vores, to 
which the lords anſwered, they. would rake the 
ſame into conſideration in convenient time. 

The ſame day the commons ſent a commit- The com- 
tee to the King, to repreſent to him, That mons de- 
the houſe was under great apprehenſion, by firea 
reaſon of a malignant party who were conti- pours. | 
nually forming pernicious deſigns; nay, that pom 
ſome of them had imbrued their hands in 
the blood of his ſubjects, at the gates of his 
palace, and in the face, and at the doors 
of the parliament. That, therefore, they 
humbly beſought his majeſty, that they 
might have a guard our of the city, com- 
manded by the earl of Eſſex, of wioſe fide- 
lity there could be no ſuſpicion.” 

As the populace of London were diſperſed, They cauſe 

and the officers ſtill kept about Weſtminſtet, arms to be 

the houſe was under ſome apprehenſions of in- brougbrt 

ſults from theſe reformadoes, and particularly, f 338 
5 Vs houſe. 

Lunsford, who was a deſperate man; fo, the Ruſhw. 

king deſiring to have this meſſage in writing, 

which was delivered by word of mouth only, 

and not returning an anſwer the ſame day, 

the commons ordered, that 30 or 40 halberts 

ſhould be brought into the houſe, for their 

better ſecurity. _ | 

Their fear was farther encreaſed, upon no- The Ians 
tice, that the young gentlemen of the Inns of of Court 
Court were aſſembled, and gone to Whitehall, gentlemen 
to offer their ſervice to the king, who had re- me and 
ceived them very graciouſly, and ordered them 3 
to be handſomely entertained at tables provi- 8 3 
ded for them. . 

The king, on his part, was not without he kine 
uneaſineſs. He was afraid, the tumultuous orders the 
concourſe of the people would be renewed on lord- may- 
New-year's-day ; and, therefore, ſent orders or to pre- 

| : vent the 
to the common council of London, to take jc, 
good meaſures for prevention of the like diſ- Ruſhw. 
orders, as had happened on the foregoing 
days, in which he was punctually obeyed. 

The parliament having adjourned from Fri- 
day till Monday, becauſe the morrow was 
New-year's-day f, and the next day, Sunday, 
it was the 3d of January before the king re- 
turned an anſwer to the commons meſſage 
concerning a guard, which was to this effect: 
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* The lord Clarendon ſays, the biſhops friends took ſo great offence at this indiſcreet proteſtation, that tho they 
deſired to preſerve their function, they had no compaſſion or regard of their perſons, or what became of them; in- 
ſomuch as in the whole debate, there was only one gentleman who ſpoke in their behalf, and ſaid, “ He did not be- 
« heve they were guilty of high-treaſon ; but that they were ſtark mad, and, therefore, deſired they might be ſent 


« to Bedlam.” 


f In England, where the old ſtyle is uſed, the year begins the 25th of March. This ſtyle is made uſe of in all 
publick acts, deeds, writings, hiſtories, and elſewhere. Bur, however, in the dates, the difference of the two ſtyles 
is ſet down from the 1ſt of January, to the 25th of March, in this manner, 1641-2, that is, the year 1641 ac- 
cording to the old, and the year 1642 according to the new ſtyle. So the 1ſt of January is acknowledged for the 


1ſt day of the year according to the new ſtyle. Rapin. 
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1641-2, That it was with great grief of heart, 
“ that he found the commons, inſtead of reap- 
| =p king's© ing the fruits of his grace and affection to 
an'wer. © his people, ſhould ſuffer jealouſies, diſtruſts 

concerning 
the guards. and fears, to be ſo prevalent among them, 
Nalſon. as to induce them to declare them unto him 


in ſo high a meaſure as they had done : 
That he was wholly ignorant of the grounds 


knowledge or belief of the leaſt deſign in any, 
of violence againſt them, he would purſue 
them with the ſame ſeverity and deteſtat ion, 
as he would do the greateſt attempt upon 
his crown. And he engaged ſolemnly, on 
the word of a king, that the ſecurity of all 
and every of them, from violence, was, and 
ſhould ever be, as much his care, as the 
preſervation of himſelf and his children. And 
if this general aſſurance ſhould not ſuffice to 
remove their apprehenſions, he would com- 
mand ſuch a guard to wait upon them, as 
he would be reſponſible for to him, who had 


of his ſubjects.* 

Before we proceed, it will be neceflary to 
ſhew exactly the ſituation of the king's affairs, 
in the beginning of the year 1641-2. There 
was in the houſe of commons a ftrong party, 
who were labouring to.. deprive the king of 
good part of his prerogatives, ſome through 
tear or diſtruſt, others for more hidden de- 
ſigns. But theſe laſt took care not to diſcover 
their intentions; they pretended to act only 


upon the ſame motives of diſtruſt, which in- 


fluenced the firſt, in expectation of engaging 
them by degrees to ſecond them in their pro- 
jects; for this reaſon, they loſt no opportunity 
to inflame this diſtruſt of the king, by aggra- 


vating whatever could be blamed in his go- 
vernment, during the firſt 15 years of his reign ; 


and by referring all his actions, ſince the be- 
ginning of this parliament, to the ſame prin- 
ciples by which he had governed before. In 
ſhort, their view was to ſhew, that the King 
was {till the ſame, and had not altered his 
maxims : That his condeſcenſion for the par- 
liament had been forced, and full of diſſimu- 
lation; that he only waited for a proper ſea- 
ſon to return to his old courſes, and when 
once he was reſtored to his authority, he 
would uſe it, to be revenged of thoſe by whom 
he thought himſelf injured, and to take juſter 
meaſures to eſtabliſhan arbitrary government. 
Indeed, as all theſe things depended upon 
the king's ſecret intention, they could not be 
evidently proved; but, however, ſuch indi- 
cations were given, as ſerved to make im- 


preſſion on many people. It was obſerved 


that the king always talked of his aſſent to 


the acts of this parliament, as being of pure 


grace and not of juſtice ; from whence it was 
eaſy to infer, that he reſerved to himſelf the 
power of revoking them, when he ſhould find 
occaſion : That there was but too much rea- 
ſon to ſuſpe& he was concerned in the Iriſh 
rebellion, conſidering in what juncture of time 
it broke out, and the rebels declaration, that 
they had the king and queen's authority for 
what they did: That it was very probable, he 
ſhewed a regard to the Papiſts, to make uſe of 


of their apprehenſions; but if he had any 


charged him with the ſafety and protection 


them on occaſion: That he could not reſolve 1641-2. 
to execute the ſeven prieſts legally condemned, 


tho' he had been earneſtly deſired by both 
houſes of parliament : That notwithſtanding 
his conſtant promiſes to put the laws in execu- 
tion againſt recuſants, it had never been per- 
formed; but, on the contrary he truſted re- 
cuſants with the moſt important poſts: That 
the conſpiracy to ſeduce the army, plainly 
diſcovered his deſigns: That very lately he 
had violated the privileges of parliament in ſo 
evident a manner, that there was not a ſingle 
member in both houſes, but what was perſuad- 
ed of the reality of this violation: That ne- 
vertheleſs, inſtead of ſatisfaction, he had an- 
ſwered, „ That he himſelf did not believe he 
* had violated the privileges of parliament, 
© nor ever intended it? That, therefore, it 
was abſolutely neceſſary to limit his power, 
and diſable him to govern for the future ac- 
cording to his pleaſure, as he had done for 
15 years. 5 

Theſe reaſons produced various effects in the 
minds of people, according to the temper, 
underſtanding, and principles of thoſe to whom 
they were addreſſed. To ſome they appeared 
too uncertain to ground thereon the project of 
diminiſhing the regal power, and, conſequent- 
ly, of altering the conſtitution of the govern- 
ment. Others thought them unanſwerable. But 
there were many members who wavered be- 
tween their diſtruſt of the king, and their fear 
of involving the kingdom in troubles, on a 
doubtful foundation. Theſe, however, were 
eaſily perſuaded to join in proceedings, which 
were repreſented to them as neceſſary precau- 
tions, without being told their real deſign; as 


for inſtance, to conſent to the bill for excluding 


the biſhops. If the leaders of the Presbyte- 
rian party had diſcovered to them, that it was 
their intention to diminiſh the royal power, in 
order more eaſily to eſtabliſh presbytery upon 
the ruins of epiſcopacy, they would never have 
ſucceeded ; nay, they would have grown ſo 


ſuſpected, that their credit would have been 


entirely forfeited ; for it muſt be obſerved, that 
the heads of the oppoſite party to the king, tho, 
moſtly Presbyterians, had not yet acted as 
ſuch, but only as zealous aſſertors of the peo- 
ple's rights, and as enemies to tyranny, in 
which the whole party were perfectly united. 
When, therefore, they moved any thing a- 
gainſt the biſhops, they intimated, that it was 
not in hatred of epiſcopacy, but to leflen the 
credit of the biſhops, which they had abuſed, 
in ſupporting arbitrary power, and to hinder 
them from doing ſo any more. Unfortunate- 
ly, there were biſhops who had given too 
much cauſe of complaint, and by their conduct, 
engaged many church of England men them- 
ſelves to concur with the others, in the deſign 
of limiting the authority of the whole body. 
Before the biſhops and Popiſh lords had ab- 
ſented themſelves from the houle of peers, the 
party I have juſt mentioned, met with inſu- 
perable obſtacles in that houſe ; nay, even af- 
ter that, thoſe that remained were not equal- 
ly engaged. in this party. There were {till 
many lords, who, tho? oppoſite to the king, 
and extremely jealous of him, could not, how- 
— | | ever, 
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ever, reſolve to do any thing that ſtruck at the 


government of the church and ſtate, or at leaſt 


that tended to alter the conſtitution; ſo, ever 
ſince the re-afſembling of the parliament, the 
Presbyterians had yer been only ſtruggling, as 
I may fay, with the reſt of the oppoſite party 
to the king, to induce them by degrees to con- 
cur in humbling the regal power. They had 
cauſed to be paſſed the remonſtrance of the 
ſtate of the kingdom, ſpread ſuſpicions of the 
king concerning the rebellion of Ireland, and 
hindered the ſending of an Engliſh army thi- 
ther. Their intrigues had bred great diſtruſt, 
concerning the Popiſh party countenanced and 
protected by the king, and produced morti- 
fying addreſſes to the king upon the breach of 
the privileges of parliament, and the lieutenan- 
cy of the tower; tumultuous aſſemblies of the 
people at Weſtminſter; the petition for a 


guard, as if the houſe of commons was in great 


danger from the king's party. In ſhort, the 
biſhops, their principal enemies, were in the 
tower. In all this Presbyterianiſm hardly ap- 
peared, and if ſome ſuſpected it to be the 
chief cauſe of the troubles, at leaft, it was not 
caſy to prove it. 8 
Notwithſtanding all theſe advantages, the 
Presbyterians ſtill ſaw themſelves very far from 


their end. They had ſufficient credit to cauſe 


The king 


orders a 
peer and 
five com- 
moners to 
be accuſed 
of high- 
treaſon. 
Ruſhw. 
Nalſon. 


to paſs in the houſe of commons votes agree- 
able to the general deſign of the whole party; 
but were themſelves very ſenſible, they durſt 


not yet venture openly to diſcover their par- 


ticular end, I mean the deſtruction of the 


church of England, and the eſtabliſhment of 


Presbyterianiſm. It was neceſſary before all 
things to diſable the king to oppoſe it. For 
that purpoſe, the members of both houſes were 
to be gained, who ſtill wavered between their 
diſtruſt of the king, and the fear of involvin 
the kingdom in great troubles, it the conſti- 
tution ould be attacked. Theſe members 
were numerous enough to raiſe invincible ob- 
ſtacles to this project, by joining with the 
king's party ; for it muſt not be imagined, 
that all who oppoſed the king were of the ſame 
character, and acred upon the ſame principles 
and motives. They were only united in this 
ſingle point, viz. that tyranny being equally 
odious to them, they wiſhed with the ſame 
ardor to be entirely freed from it. 

Things being in this ſituation, the king, by 
the lord Digby's advice, who was then his 
chiet counſellor, took a ſtep the moſt impru- 
dent and moſt fatal to his affairs that he could 
poſſibly take in ſuch a juncture. The 3d of 
January, 1641-2, Sir Edward Herbert, attor- 
ney-general, coming to the houſe of peers, 
acquainted them that the king had command- 
ed him to accuſe of high-treaſon the lord 


Kimbolton, and five commoners, viz. Den- 


The arti- 


zil Hollis, Sir Arthur Haſlerig, John Pym, 
John Hampden, and William Stroud. Art the 
{ame time he delivered the general articles of 
impeachment, given him by the king with his 
own hand, viz. | 


I. That they had traiterouſly endeavoure 


cles againſt to ſubvert the fundamental laws and govern- 


them. 


ment of the kingdom of England, to deprive 
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the king of his royal power, and to place in 1641-2. 
ſubjects an arbitrary and tyrannical power o 


ver the lives, liberties, and eſtates of his ma- 
jeſty's leige people. 

2. That they had traiterouſly endeavour- 
ed, by many foul aſperſions upon his majeſty 
and his government, to alienate the affections 
of his people, and to make his majeſty odious 
unto them, | 

3. That they had endeavoured to draw his 
majeſty's late army to diſobedience to his ma- 
jeſty's command, and to {ide with them in 
their traiterous deſigns. 

4. That they had traiterouſly invited and 
enconraged a toreign power to invade his ma- 
jelty's kingdom of England. | 

5. That they had traiterouſly endeavoured 
to ſubvert the rights, and the very being of 
parliaments. _ | 

6. Thar for the compleating of their trai- 
terons deſigns, they had endeavoured, fo far 
as in them lay, by force and terror, to com- 
pel the parliament to join with them in their 
traiterous deſigns ; and to that end had actu- 
ally raiſed and countenanced tumults againſt 
the King and parliament. 5 

7. That they had traiterouſly conſpired to 
oy and actually had levied, war againſt the 

ing. 

hen Mr. Attorney ſaid, that he was far- 
ther charged to deſire on his majeſty's behalf: 

I. That a ſelect committee, under a com- 
mand of ſecrecy, may be appointed to take 
the examination of ſuch witneſſes as the king 
will produce in this buſineſs, as formerly hath 
been done in caſes of like nature, according 
to the juſtice of this houſe. 

2. Liberty to add and alter, if there ſhould 
be cauſe. 

3. That their lordſhips would take care for 


the ſecuring of the perſons as in juſtice there 
ſhould be cauſe. 


It is very hard to conceive what the king's Conſidera- 
view could be in this extraordinary accuſation, tions on 
and what he could expect from it, conſidering this ſtep 
preſented of the 
themſelves, and which it was hardly poſſible not bing“ 


the numberleſs difficulties which 


to forſee. | - 
In the firſt place, the king demanded juſtice 
of the lords againſt five members of the houſe 
of commons, the parliament ſitting, which was 
a very manifeſt irregularity, ſince the peers 
were not the proper judges of the members of 
the lower-houſe, whilſt the parliament was aſ- 
ſembled, without the conſent of that houſe, 
which the king could not be ignorant of. Con- 
ſequently they had no power to commit the 
five members. Why then was it deſired ? 
Secondly, In this accuſation the king at- 
tacked five members of the commons, who 
were the leading men in that houſe. How, 
therefore, could he expect, in ſuch junctures, 
that the commons would deliver up their lea- 
ders, on pretence of a general accuſation which 
deſcended not to any particulars ? | 
Thirdly, The king, in acculing theſe five 
members, properly accuſed the whole houſe ot 
treaſon, as it was eaſy to perceive by the bare 
reading of the articles. 
| | | Laſtly, 
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1641-2. Laſtly, How could he expect, that the par- 
A liament who had preſented the Scots with 


300,000 pounds, as a reward for their bro- 
therly aſſiſtance, would conſider as high-trea- 
ſon, the inviting them into the kingdom, ſup- 
poſing he had been able ro prove his aſſer- 
tion? 


All this ſhews, the king had been very ill- 


adviſed when he undertook this affair at ſuch 
a juncture. Accordingly there is not a ſingle 
hiſtorian, even among thoſe that are moſt de- 
voted to him, but what owns, at leaſt, it was 
a moſt imprudent and unſeaſonable ſtep. 
After the reading of the articles of accuſa- 
tion, the lord Kimbolton ſtood up and pray- 
ed, that as he had a publick charge, he might 
have a publick clearing. Bur the peers pro- 
ceeded not ſo haſtily as the king 8 
The firſt thing they did, was to appoint a com- 


mittee to examine the regularity of this accu- 


ſation, and to ſearch the records, whether 


there ever had been any ſuch proceeding be- 


fore, and whether an accuſation againſt a peer 


might be brought into their houſe by the at- 


torney-general. As to the accuſation againſt 
the five commoners, they did not ſo much as 
take it into conſideration, whether they ſhould 
recelve it, but contented themſelves with ac- 
quainting that houſe, that ſome of their mem- 


bers were accuſed of high-treaſon by the at- 
torney-general. | | 


At the ſame time the commons were in- 


formed, that ſeveral perſons were at Mr. Hol- 
lis's and Mr. Pym's, ſealing up their trunks, 
doors, and papers. The ſame thing was done 
in the houſes of the three other parties accu- 
ſed ; whereupon the commons ordered their 
ſerjeant to break open the ſeals, and appre- 
hend thoſe that put them on. Moreover they 
paſſed an order, That if any perſons what- 
te ever ſhould come to the lodgings of any 
member of the houſe, and there offer to ſeal 
the doors, trunks, or papers, that then ſuch 
member ſhould require the aſſiſtance of the 
conſtable to keep ſuch perſons in fate cuſto- 
dy, till the houſe ſhould give farther order. 
That if any perſon ſhould offer to arreſt or 
< detain any member, without firſt acquaint- 
« ing the houſe therewith, it was lawful for 
* ſuch member to ſtand upon his guard of de- 
« fence? and for any perſon to aſſiſt him, ac- 
ce cording to the proteſtation taken to defend 
< the privileges of parliament.” 

_ Preſently after, the commons repreſented to 
the lords in a conference, that the kin 
ordered the trunks, chambers, and ſtudies of 
ſeveral of their members to be ſealed up, and 


had ſet a guard in a warlike manner at White- 


hall: And, therefore, they deſired, that ſuch 
a guard might be placed about the parliament 
alſo as ſhould be approved by both houſes, or 
elſe to join with them to adjourn to a place of 
ſafety. During this conference, a ſerjeant at 
arms came to the houſe of commons from the 
king, and required the five members, accu- 
ſed by his majeſty. The ſerjeant being or- 
dered to withdraw, the commons appointed 
ſome of their members to wait upon the king, 
and acquaint him, « That his meſſage was a 


had. 


© matter of great conſequence, that it con- 1641-3. 
cerns the privilege of parliament, and of all w 
the commons of England : That they will 

take it into conſideration, and attend his 
majeſty with an anſwer, with as much ſpeed 

as the greatneſs of the buſineſs will permit : 

And in the mean time the five members 

ſhall be ready to anſwer any legal charge 

made againſt them.” Then they diſmiſſed 

the ſerjeant who had brought the meſſage. Ar 

the ſame time they enjoined the five mem- 

bers to give their daily attendance on the 

houſe. 


cc 


In the interim, the peers had made an or- Reſolution 


der, to open the doors and trunks of the mem- of the 
bers of both houſes which were ſealed, and re- Peers 6 
ſolved to join with the commons in a petition She 
to the king, for ſuch a guard as both houſes commons 
ſhould approve of. They had ordered, more- requeſt. 


over, that two of their body, with ſome mem- Ruſhw. 


bers of the commons, ſhould go and repreſent 


to the king, that the privileges of parliament 
had been violated. | 

The next morning, January the 4th, the A report 
lord Falkland reported the king's anſwer to of the 
the meſſage of the commons concerning the mah an- 
breach of privilege. He ſaid, the king asked e. 
him, whether the houſe did expect an anſwer ? 
And before the lord Falkland replied, told 


him, he would ſend an anſwer to morrow as 


ſoon as the houſe was ſet. -In the interim, 
he bid him acquaint the houſe, that the ſer- 
jeant had done nothing but what he had di- 
rections from himſelf to do. 


Preſently after this report, the commons A demand 


ſent and deſired a conference with the lords, of the 


to acquaint them, that there was a ſcandalous ag 


paper publiſhed, containing articles of high- lords. 
treaſon againſt the lord Kimbolton, &c. and 


to deſire that they would concur in puniſhing 
the authors and publiſhers thereof. | 
Then the gentlemen of the Inns of Court, Jen Sea 
who offered themſelves to be a guard to his e iy 
majeſty, were ſent to and examined, upon a of Court 
rumour that they were bid to be ready the examined. 
th of January. Thoſe of Lincoln's-Inn an- Nalſon. 
firered; That laſt week they went to White- 
c hall to offer their ſervice to the king, upon 
ce hearing that his perſon was in danger. That 
« yeſter-night, they had received a meſſage 
ce from his majeſty by Sir William Killigrew 
ce and Sir William Flemming, that they ſhould | 
keep within to morrow, and be ready at an 
hour's warning if the king ſhould have oc- 
caſion to uſe them. That they brought to 
them likewiſe a paper of articles of accuſa- 
tion againſt the lord Kimbolron and five 
members of the houſe of commons. That 
they had only an intent to defend the king's 
perſon, and would do their utmoſt alſo to 
defend the parliament ; being not able to 
make any diſtinction between the king and 
« his parliament,” The gentlemen of the o- 
ther Inns anſwered to the ſame effect. | 
In the afternoon the five accuſed members The king 
came into the houſe according as they were bimſelf 


The gen- 


cc 
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cc 


enjoined. They were no ſooner in their pla- my to the 


. n ouſe of 
ces, but one captain Langriſh informed the commons! 


houſe, that the king was coming with a guard Nalſon. 
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of military men, commanders and ſoldiers. As 
there was room to believe, the king intended 
to ſeiſe the five members, they were imme- 
diately ordered to depart the houſe. They 
were hardly gone out when the king appeared, 
and going up to the chair he ſaid, © by your 
<« leave, Mr. Speaker, I muſt borrow your 
« chair a little.” When he was in the chair 
he looked round to ſee if he could diſcern any 
of the five members, and then made the fol- 
lowing ſpeech to the houſe, his guard waiting 
at the door. 


Gentlemen, 
The king's © I Am ſorry for this occaſion of comingunto 
ſpeech to © & you: Yeſterday I ſent a ſerjeant at arms 
5 1 © upon a very important occaſion, to appre- 
mons, hend ſome that by my command were accu- 
Ruſhw, * fed of high-treaſon; whereunto I did expect 
© obedience, and not a meſſage. And I muſt 


Nalſon, 


declare unto you here, that albeit no king 


; I 
| 


© that ever was in England, ſhall be more 
© care'ul of your privileges, to maintain them 
© to the uttermoſt of his power, than I ſhall 
© be; yet you muſt know, that in caſes of 
© treaſon, no perſon hath a privilege; and, 
© therefore, I am come to know if any of theſe 
© perſons that were accuſed are here; for I 
© mult tell you, gentlemen, that ſo long as 


_ © theſe perſons that I have accuſed (for no 


© flight crime, but for treaſon) are here, I 


© cannot expect that this houſe will be in the 
* rizht way that I do heartily wiſh it; there- 
© fore I am come to tell you, that I muſt have 
© them whereſoever I find them. Well, fince 


_ © ſee all the birds are flown, I do expect from 


The houſe 
adjourns. 
Ruſhw. 


Vote that 
the kin 
had viola- 
ted the 
privilege 
ot par lia- 
ment. 


© you, that you ſhall ſend them unto me, as 


* ſoon as they return hither. But I aflure you, 


© on the word of a king, I never did intend 
© any force, but I ſhall proceed againſt them 
© in a legal and fair way, for I never meant 
* any other. 
And now ſince I ſee I cannot do what I 
© came for, I think this no unfit occaſion to 
© repeat what I have faid formerly, that what- 
© ſoever I have done in favour, and to the 
© good of my ſubjects, I do mean to main- 
© tain it. | 

© I will trouble yon no more, but tell you 
© 1 do expect as ſoon as they come to the 
© houſe, you will ſend them to me; otherwiſe 
© I muſt take my own courſe to find them.” 

The king was no ſooner gone, but many 
members cried out aloud, fo as he might hear 
them, Privilege! Privilege! and forthwith the 
houſe adjourned till the next day at one o 
clock. 

The commons aſſembling on the morrow, 
the 5th of January, at the appointed hour, 
immediately voted, that the king had violated 
the privileges of the houſe, and that they could 
not ſit any longer there, without a full vindi- 
cation of ſo high a breach, and a guard for the 
ſafety of their perſons. Then it was reſolved 


to adjourn till the 11th of the ſame month, 


and a committee of 24 was appointed, during 

the adjournment to ſit at Guild-Hall, and to 

conſider of all things concerning the good and 

N of * city and kingdom, and particu- 
Vor. II. 
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larly how their privileges might be vindicated, 
and their perſons ſecured. 
for the Iriſh affairs was ordered likewile to ſit 
at the ſame place during the adjournmenr. 
That done, a meſſage was ſent to the lords, 
to acquaint them with what had paſled the day 
before, with their adjournment and committee 
appointed to fit at Guild-Hall. 
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The committee ru 


The ſame day the king, having ordered the he king 
lord-mayor to aſſemble the common-council, goes to 
came to Guild-Hall. As he paſſed along the the com- 


ſtreets, he had the mortification to hear peo- TP" 
ple cry, © Privileges of parliament ! Privileges Ion 


coun- 
. 


don. 


c of parliament!” Nay, one Henry Walker, Clarend. 


an iron- monger and pamphleteer, was ſo inſo- 
lent as to throw into his coach a paper, where- 
in was written, To your rents, O Iſrael.“ 
His majeſty being come to Guild-Hall, made 
the following ſpeech to the common- council. 


Gentlemen, 


and do believe are ſhrowded in the city. 1 
© hope no good man will keep them from me; 


Am come to demand ſuch perſons as I The king's 
I have already accuſed of high-treaſon, ſpecch to 

the com- 
mon- coun- 
ci], 


their offences are treaſon, and miſdemea- Ryſhw. 


© nours of an high nature. I defire your lo- 
* ving aſſiſtance herein, that they may be 
brought to a legal tryal. | 

© And whereas there are divers ſuſpicions 
raiſed, that I am a favourer of the Popiſh 
religion; I do profeſs, in the name of a 
king, that I did and ever will, and that to 
the utmoſt of my power, be a proſecutor of 
all ſuch as ſhall any ways oppoſe the laws 
and ſtatutes of this kingdom, either Papiſts 
or Separatiſts; and not only fo, but 1 will 
maintain and defend that true Proteſtant re- 
ligion which my father did profeſs, and I 
will continue in it during my lite,” 

The king ſeems to have forgot the ſituation 
of his affairs, and to imagine he was {till in 


a A A aA A A A X Aa Aa 


A remark 
on this 


the ſame ſtate as before the war with Scotland. ſpeech. 


Certainly he could not be ignorant that the 
city of London was not very well affected to 
him, nor had reaſon to be ſo. He believed, 
however, they would eſpouſe his cauſe againſt 


<a- 


the parliament, and deliver up the five mem- 


bers, of which there was not the leaſt proba- 


bility. On the other hand, he could be ttill 


leſs ignorant, that it was chiefly in London 
that the Presbyterians were numerous and 
powerful, and yet he affected to ſay, he would 
maintain and defend the Proteſtant religion 
which the king, his father, had profeſſed, and 
proſecute to the utmoſt of his power as well 
Separatiſts as Papiſts. I own I cannot ſee the 
neceſſity or uſe of ſuch a declaration, before 
the common-council of a city much more 1n- 
clined to Presbyterianiſm than to the church 
4 England, as it manifeſtly appeared ſoon 
after. 


In the interim, the committee which fat at The com: 


Guild-Hall, were diligently taking informati- 
ons of what paſſed the 4th of January, and pre- 
paring matters for their report to the houſe 
againſt their meeting. The committee was 


informed, that Sir John Byron, who was made 


lieutenant of the tower, in the room of Lunſ- 
7 R ford, 


mittee is 
very buſy. 


Ruſhw. 
Clarend, 
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Petition of 
the city of 
London, 


Ruſhw. 


The king's 
anſwer. 


Ruſhw. 


* 
& 
* 
£ 
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ford, had ſent to Whitehall 100 arms, and 
two barrels of powder. Ruſhworth, who re- 
lares this particular, affirms, that the matter 


being farther inquired into, was found to be 


true. But I cannot tell whether we may give 
entire credit to his teſtimony, tho what he ſays 
is not improbable. | 

On the 7th, the city of London preſented a 
petition to the king, which plainly ſhewed they 
were more inclined to the parliament than to 
him. They repreſented their great fears 
© and diſtractions, by reaſon of the progreſs of 
the rebels in Ireland, fomented by the Pa- 
piſts in England, and their adherents : The 
want of aid to ſuppreſs them, and the inti- 
mations received from abroad and at home, 
of a deſign to extirpate the Proteſtants : 'The 
putting out perſons of honour and truſt from 
being conſtable and lieutenant of the tower : 
The preparations there lately made : The 
fortifying of Whitehall in an unuſual man- 
ner: The endeavours uſed to the Inns of 
Court : The calling divers cannoneers into 
the tower : The diſcovery of divers fire- 


derſtanding betwixt his majeſty and parlia- 
ment, by reaſon of miſinformation : His ma- 
jeſty's late going to the houſe of commons, 
attended with a great multitude of armed 
men, beſides his ordinary guard, for the ap- 
prehending of divers members, contrary to 
the privileges of parliament.” 

This petition was very capable to ſhew the 


A GG. - 6. AN A M 1e ( ( 


king, how much he was miſtaken in his opinion 


that the city of London was well diſpoſed in his 
favour. He returned, however, a very mild 
anſwer to each of the articles, to this effect. 

© That as for the buſineſs of Ireland, there 
was nothing on his part unoffered or undone; 
and he hoped, by the ſpeedy advice and aſ- 
ſiſtance of his parliament,that great and neceſ- 
ſary work would be put in a ſure forwardneſs, 
to which he would contribute all his power. 
© For the tower; he wondered, that having 
removed a ſervant of good truſt and reputa- 
tion from that charge, only to ſatisfy the fears 
of the city, and put in another of unqueſtion- 
able reputation and known ability, the pe- 
titioners ſhould {til entertain thoſe fears; and, 
whatever preparations were there made, it 
was with as great an eye of ſafety and ad- 
vantage to the city as to his own perſon. 
For the fortifying of Whitehall with men 
and munition; he doubted not, but the pe- 
titioners had obſerved the ſtrange provocation 
he had received to entertain that guard; and 
if any citizens were wounded or ill treated, 
he was confidently aſſured, that it happened 
by their own evil and corrupt demeanours. 

© 'That he knew no other endeavours to the 
Inns of Court than a gracious intention; that 
he received the tender of their loyal and du- 
tiful affections, with very good approbation 
and acceptance, and an encouragement given 
them to continue the fame upon all occaſions, 
For his going to the houſe of commons; 
he was verily perſuaded, that if the petiti- 
oners knew the clear grounds upon which 
* thoſe perſons ſtood accuſed of high-treaſon, 


a a Aa 


works in the hands of a Papiſt: The miſun- 


they would believe his going thither was an 
act of grace and favour to that houſe, and the 
moſt peaceable way of having that neceſſary 
ſervice, for the apprehenſion of thoſe per- 
ſons, performed; eſpecially, if ſuch orders 
had been made, which he was not willing to 
believe, for the reſiſtance of all lawful autho- 
rity as were diſcourſed of. And for the pro- 
ceedings againſt thoſe perſons, he ever in- 
tended the ſame ſhould be with all juſtice and 
favour, according to the laws of the realm.“ 
He concluded with theſe words, And this 
extraordinary way of ſatisfying a petition of 
ſo unuſual a nature, his majeſty is confidently 
perſuaded, will be thought the greateſt in- 
© ſtancecan be given of his OR jeſty's clear inten- 


K 


tions to his ſubjects, and of the ſingular eſti- 


mation he hath of the good affections of this 


164 1-2, 
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* city,which he believes, in gratitude, will never 


be wanting to his juſt commands and ſervice,” 

On the morrow, the 8th of January, the 
king publiſhed a proclamation, commanding 
all magiſtrates and officers of juſtice, to appre- 
hend the accuſed members, and carry t! 
to the tower. | 


Jan. 8. 
Proclama- 
tion to ap- 
prehend 


lem the five 


members? 


Whilſt the committee was aſſembled at-Ruſbw. 


Guild-hall, they took the information of two 
witneſſes, who depoſed, that they heard cap- 
tain Hide ſay things, which ſhewed, he had 
ſome ill deſign againſt the houſe of commons. 

Then it was reſolved, that the ſherifls of Lon- 
don and Middleſex ſhould raiſe the Poſſe Co- 
mitatus for their ſafe coming to Weſtminſter, 
the day the parliament ſhould meet. Where- 
upon the watermen came and tendered their 
ſervice, to guard the committee by water to 
the parliament-houſe, which was accepted of ; 
but the offer of the apprentices to accompany 
them by land was refuſed. — ; 

In the interim, the committee of twenty- 
four having appointed a ſub-committee to ex- 
amine the affairs in queſtion, they made their 
report, January the 1oth, of what reſolutions 
had been taken ; viz. | 

That the publiſhing ſeveral articles of high- 
treaſon againſt the lord Kimbolton, and the 
five members of the houſe of commons, was a 
high breach of the privileges of parliament, a 


Reſolution 
of the com- 
mittee. 


ſeditious act, tending to the ſubverſion of the 


peace of the kingdom. 

Thar the privileges of parliament, ſo viola- 
ted and broken, could not be fully and ſuffi- 
ciently vindicated, unleſs his majeſty would be 
pleaſed to diſcover the names of thoſe perſons 


who adviſed him to ſeal the chambers and 
ſtudies of the accuſed members; to ſend a ſer- 


jeant at arms to the houſe of commons to de- 
mand them; to iſſue warrants under his own 
hand to apprehend them ; to come in perſon 
to the houſe ; to publiſh the articles of accu- 


ſation in the form of a proclamation, to the 


end ſuch pernicious counſellors might receive 
condign puniſhment, 

The committee of 24 reſolving to return on 
the morrow to the parliament wich a numerous 
guard, the king thought not proper to be expoſed 
to the danger of receiving ſome affront fxom the 
populace ; and, therefore, choſe to withdraw to 
Hampton-Court, and two days after toWindlor. 

flanuary 


The king 

retires 

from Lon⸗ 
n: 
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1641-2. January the 11th, the commons being aſ- 
* ſembled at Weſtminſter, the committee of 24 
com- 


mes re. Came thither by water, conducted by great 
turn to the numbers of ſeamen and others, whilſt the 


houſe. train'd-bands of London marched through the 
city in arms, to guard them alſo by land. 
The king Then it was that the king found he had 


3 of taken wrong meaſures, and that his impru- 
o dent proceedings could not but grieve him, 


ccangs. and ruin his affairs. He repented of what he 
had done, and wiſhed he could appeaſe the 
diſorder raiſed by himſelf. To this end, the 
next day, January the 12th, he ſent the fol- 

lowing meſſage to both houſes. 
The king's © His majeſty raking notice, that ſome con- 
8 <« ceive it diſputable, whether his proceedings 
houfes. © againſt the lord Kimbolton, Mr. Hollis, Sir 
Ruſhw., *© Arthur Haſlerig, Mr. Pym, Mr. Hampden, 
Nalſon. © Mer. Strode, be legal and agreeable to the 
« privileges of parliament ; and being very 
© deſirous to give ſatisfact ion to all men, in 
ce all matters that may ſeem to have relation 
ce to privilege, is pleaſed to wave his former 
ce proceedings, and all doubts by this means 
being ſettled, when the minds of men are 
c compoſed, his majeſty will proceed there- 
ce upon in an unqueſtionable way, and aſſures 
* his parliament, that upon all occaſions he 
© will be as careful of their privileges, as of 

| «© his life or his crown.” 

Conſidera- Had there not been a ſettled deſign againſt 
eee e the king, this meſſage would have been capa- 
wre Aer ner ble to pacify all, ſince he plainly ſhewed, he re- 


of the five pented of what he had done, and in ſome 

members in meaſure confeſſed his fault. But he had given 

relpect to his enemies too great an advantage, for them 
the time. 5 ie. 1 have obs 

do negle to improve it. I have obſerved, 

there were many members in both houſes, not 

yet determined to join with thoſe who ſought 

only to throw all into diſorder and confuſion. 


Some began to diſcover the deſigns of the 


Presbyterians. Others had ſcruples, which 
they could not overcome, when they conſi- 
dered, that the deſtruction of the kingdom 
would be endangered, by a bare diſtruſt which 
could not be well- grounded. But their doubts 
were changed into certainty, after what the 
king had lately done. Before the accuſation 
of the ſix members, it was doubtful, whether 
the king thought of being revenged of thoſe 
who had offended him, but this accuſation ren- 
dered this intention very probable. It was 
doubtful whether his condeſcenſion for the 
parliament was conſtrained; but this accuſa- 
tion diſcovered, that he believed himſelf de- 
prived of part of his lawful authority, and con- 
lidered what the parliament had done with 
reſpect to himſelf, as high-treaſon. For if the 
depriving him of part of his authority was 
treaſon, thoſe who had voted for triennial par- 
liaments, and the continuance of this, could not 
be innocent. If the endeavouring to render 
the king odious to his people was treaſon, cer- 
tainly the ſix members were not alone gullty. 
If the inviting the Scotch army into England 
was treaſon, how could the houſe of commons 
clear themſelves after having rewarded the 
Scots for their invaſion, wit 
zoo, ooo pounds ? If it was treaſon to endea- 
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attacked but ſix members. 


a preſent of 
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vour to ſubvert the rights, and the very being 16412. 
of parliaments, both houſes were guilty of this. 
crime, when they aſſumed by an act, the power 
of not being diflolved or prorogued without 
their own conſent, ſince this was altering the 
nature of parliaments. If raiſing tumults was 
treaſon, the countenancing and encouraging 
theſe ſame tumults, was no leſs fo, and of this 
the whole houſe of commons was guilty. In a 
word, the charge againſt theſe particular mem- 
bers for conſpiring to levy, and for actually 
levying war againſt the king, neceſſarily aim- 
ed. at the whole houſe, who had countenan- 
ced the tumultnous aſſemblies, ſet them- 
ſelves a guard, and provided themſelves with 
arms. . | 
Theſe things put thoſe upon conſidering, 
who till then had preſerved ſome good-will for 
the King, and entertained equitable thoughts 
of him. They plainly ſaw what judgment the 
king made of the parliament's actions, tho* he 
The ſhallow arti- 
fice of throwing upon a few the fault of the 
whole houſe, had been proper with regard to 
tormer parliaments, whilit the king was matter. 
But it was ineffectual with the preſent parlia- 
ment, and at ſuch a juncture; After the re- 
dreſs of paſt grievances, the point was to know, 
whether the king's word was to be relied on, 
and he reſtored to his natural ſtate. Many 
were of this ſentiment, as they could not ima- 
gine, that after what had paſſed in this parlia- 
ment, the king would endeavour to govern for 
the future as he had done before. They could 


not reſolve, from a bare motive of fear and 


diſtruſt, to alter the conſtitution of the go- 
vernment, by abridging the king's power. 
Ochers maintained, that the king's condeſcen- 
ſion was all diſſimulation, and his word not to 
be relied on. Theſe men, to bring the reſt to 
their opinion, were forced to uſe various arti- 
fices, to aggravate and miſinterpret the king's 
actions, and nevertheleſs, were not yet able to 
compaſs their ends. But by the accuſation of 
the fix members, the king himſelf ſupplied 
them with arguments, which were not eaſy to 
anſwer. They had no more occaſion to uſe 
ſigns and conjectures to prove what they ad- 
vanced, ſince the king gave them himſelf ſuch 
evident proofs. So it may be ſaid, the king 
never followed more pernicious advice, than 
that lately given him. If the lord Digby, as 
it is ſaid, was his counſellor, it may be affirm- 


ed, that he threw him into a precipice, from 


whence it was not. poſſible ever to extricate 
himſelf. | 

From that time, the queſtion was not to 
know, whether it was neceſlary to limit the 
regal power, but to know within what bounds 
it ſhould be contined ; they who had hitherto 


been moſt moderate, having entirely loſt their 


doubts concerning the king's ſincerity. So the 
party which was moſt oppoſite to him, being 
grown very ſuperior in both houſes, and meet 
ing with little oppoſition, they who wiſhed to 
do the king ſervice, thought it ſafeſt, either to 
abſent themſelves from the parliament, or to 
keep ſilence, in the expectation of an oppor- 
tunity to ſerve him eſſectually, if affairs 4 
take 
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Declarati- 
on of the 
Commons. 
Ruſhw. 
Clarend. 
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takea new turn, and thereby the oppoſite par- 
ty became ſtill more powerful. 

It is therefore evident, that in the preſent 
diſpoſition of the parliament, the king's laſt 
meſſage was not a ſufficient means to oblige 
his enemies to alter their meaſures. Eſpeci- 
ally, as by this meſſage he did not deſiſt from 
the accuſation, but only from the manner of 
proceeding, tho? it was eaſie to perceive, he 
took this method only to come off with the 
leſs diſhonour. Accordingly, the commons did 
not much regard it. The 17th of January, 
they came to the like reſolutions with thoſe 
taken by the committee in London, and dige- 
ſted them into a declaration. They only add- 


ed, the depoſitions of ſome witneſſes concern- 
ing the number of armed men, who attended 


the king when he came to the houſe, and 
who, acccording to theſe depoſitions, were a- 
bout 500 concerning the inſolent behaviour 
of ſome of the officers who accompanied his 
majeſty; and the words they uſed at the door 
of the houſe, which ſeemed to denote, that 


they waited only for a ſignal to fall upon the 


members. There is no queſtion, all theſe 
things were highly aggravated; but theſe ag- 
ravations were ſubſervient to the end propo- 
fed by the commons. They declared, howe- 


ver, That they meant not to ſcreen their 


- cc 


members, when accuſed of treaſon or miſ- 
demeanour, and proſecuted according to 


c law and the privileges of parliament : On 


= being 


The king's 
ſecond 


meſſage to 


the parlia- 
ment. 
Jan. 14. 
Ruſhw. 
Nalſon. 


« the contrary, they ſhould be always ready 
© to bring them to a ſpeedy and due trial; 
ſenſible, that it equally imported 
« them, as well to ſee juſtice done againſt 
cc criminals, as to defend the juſt rights and 
« liberties of the ſubjects and parliament of 
England.“ 5 . 

Before this declaration was publiſhed, the 
king had ſent the following meſſage to both 
houſes, which ſhewed how deſirous he was of 
giving them content, and ending this unfor- 
tunate affair: | | 

« His majeſty being no leſs tender of the pri- 
« yileges of parliament, and thinking himſelf no 
leſs concerned that they be not broken, and 
that they be aſſerted and vindicated when- 
ce ſoever they are ſo, than the parliament 1t- 
ce ſelf, hath thought fit to add to his laſt meſ- 
ce ſage this profeſſion ; that in all his proceed- 
« ings againſt the lord Kimbolton, and the 
« reft of the accuſed members, he had never 
« the leaſt intention of violating the leaſt pri- 
« vilege of parliament : And in caſe any doubt 
te of breach of privilege remains, will be will- 
cc ing to clear that, and aſſert thoſe by any 


cr reaſonable way that this parliament ſhall 


„ (which ſhall. ever be his majeſty's firſt care) 


cc adviſe him to; upon confidence of which, 
« he no way doubts his parliament will forth- 
« with lay by all jealouſies, and apply them- 
« ſelves to the publick and preſſing affairs, and 
* eſpecially to thoſe in Ireland, wherein the 
« good of this kingdom and the true religion 


« are ſo highly and ſo nearly concerned. And 


« his majeſty aſſures himſelf, that his care of 


te the privileges will encreaſe their renderneſs 
6 of his lawful prerogative, which are ſo ne- 


ce ceflary to the mutual defence of each other; 
«© and both which will be the foundation of a 
<« perpetual perfect intelligence between his 
“ majeſty and parliament, and of the happi- 
« neſs and proſperity of his people.” 
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This meſſage (for the reaſon before given) The com- 
was not capable of fatisfying the commons. OE he 
On the contrary, the next day they cauſed — 
Sir Edward Herbert, the attorney- general, to general. 
be examined at the bar of the houſe of lords. Ruſhw. 


His anſwers being fent to the commons, they Nalſon. 


ordered him to be accuſed of ſeveral high 
crimes and miſdemeanours, that is to ſay, of 
having violated the privileges of parliament, 
in exhibiting to the houſe of lords the articles 
he received from the king's own hand, with 
an expreſs command to exhibit them. 

Two days after, both houſes petitioned his 
majeſty, that they might be informed 


Petition 


that th 
what kin, 


proof there was againſt the fix members, to would 
the end they might ſpeedily be proceeded a- ſhew 
_ in a parliamentary way. The king an- Whatproof 


wered, © he thought it unuſual or unfit to 
<« diſcover what proof was againſt them, before 
he was certain of the way he was to proceed, 
leſt a new miſtake thould breed more delays. 
ce That it ſhould, therefore, be reſolved, whe- 
ther his majeſty was bound in reſpec of pri- 
vilege, to proceed againſt them by im- 
peachment in parliament; or whether he 
was at liberty to prefer an indictment at 
«© common law, in the uſual way, or have his 
c choice of either.“ ED 

This anſwer could not but embarraſs the two 
houſes, fince the king was willing to follow their 
directions in the proſecution of the fix mem- 
bers. Accordingly, they thought not proper 
to reſolve upon either of the ways propoſed by 
the king, They contented themſelves with 
replying in a ſecond petition, © that finding 
there was {till no legal and parliamentary 
proceedings againſt the accuſed members 
they thought it their duty, once more to 
beſeech his majeſty, to inform the pailia- 
ment what proot there was againſt them, 
< that they might be called to a legal trial, it 
being the undoubted right and privilege of 
cc parliament, that no member can be pro- 


« liament.“ | 


The king plainly perceiving, there would 
be no end, and that new difficulties would be 


the affair at once by the following anſwer. 

« That as he once conceived that he had 
ce ground enough to accuſe them, ſo now his 
« majeſty finds as good cauſe wholly to deſert 
« any proſecution of them. And for a far- 


there was 
againſt the 
fix mem | 
bers. 
1 
The king's 
anſwer. 
Ruſhw. 


The par- 
liament in- 
t upon 
their de- 
mands. 
Feb. Zo . 
Ruſnw. 


ceeded againſt without the conſent of par- 


perpetually ſtarted, endeavoured to terminate 


The king's 
third meſ- 


ſage. 
Ruſhw. 


ce ther teſtimony of his majeſty's real intenti- 


« on towards all his loving ſubje&s, (ſome of 
« whom haply may be involved in ſome un- 
c knowing and unwilling errors) for the bet- 
« ter compoſing and ſettling of all fears and 


ce jealouſies of what kind ſoever, his majeſty 
cc is ready to grant as free and general a par- 


« don for the full contentment of all his lovin 
c ſubjects, as ſhall by the approbation of 4! 
* houſes of parliament be thought convenient 
« for that purpoſe.” | 


It 
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a> fered this general pardon only to have it ſaid, 


The par- 
liament 
requires 
the per- 
ſons who 
adviſed 
the king. 
Ruſhw. 


Sentence 
upon the 
attorney - 
general, 


April. 23. 


Remarks 
on the 


conduct o 
the com- 


mons. 


that the ſix members were e xempted from the 


rigour of the law by vertue of the pardon. 


But the parliament not being ſatisfied with 
the king's offer, addreſſed a third petit ion to 
him, deſiring, that, accordig to two acts of 
the 37th and 38th years of the reign of Ed- 
ward III, his majeſty would be pleaſed to ſend 
the perſons, that had made ſuggeſtion or in- 
formation to him of the crimes of the fix mem- 
bers to the parliament, that ſo the rights and 
privileges ot parliament might be vindicated, 
which of juſtice ought not to be denied. 
The king returning no anſwer to this peti- 
tion, the affair reſted here, except that in April 
tollowing, the houſe of peers gave ſentence a- 


gainſt the 1 declaring him 


f 


uncapable of all offices, but that of attorney- 
general, and committing him to the priſon of 


the Fleet during the pleaſure of the houſe. 


Tho? this affair ſeemed to be ended, the 
king was upbraided with it afterwards a thou- 
ſand times. But before I finiſh it entirely, I 
believe it will not be amiſs to make ſome re- 
marks on this ſubject, that I may not be o- 
bliged to reſume it hereafter. - | 

Iho' the commons made a great noiſe about 
the breach of their privileges, that was not the 


thing which moſt incenſed them. Their great 


grievance was, that the king had choſen, to 
accuſe of high-treaſon, five members of the 
houſe, who were the chiet leaders and direc- 
tors. So, to accuſe theſe five members was, 


as I obſerved, to accuſe the whole houſe. 


Ld 


Now if the king did believe the houſe guilty of 
treaſon, for having done what he accuſed but 
five members of, what aſſurance could there be, 
thar he would religiouſly obſerve his promiſes, 
which in his opinion, were extorted from him 
by traitors? There was reaſon, therefore, to 
ſuſpect, that the king had ſome grand deſign, 
and before the execution, was willing to ſecure 
thoſe who were moſt capable to obſtruct it, 
as well by their abilities as by their great cre- 
dit in the parliament and with the people. 
This is the impreſſion made by this unſeaſon- 
able accuſation on the members of the parlia- 
ment. And to this contributed alſo the king's 
zeal to ſeiſe the five members, even to his 
coming in perſon to the houſe of commons to 
apprehend them, which no king of England 
had ever done before him ; nay, very likely, 
had they been in the houſe, and made any 
reſiſtance, he would have employed armed 
men, who attended him to the number of 
about 500, to carry them away. This was 
ſufficient to incenſe againſt him thoſe who had 
hitherto conſidered as a doubtful point, whe- 
ther his promiſes were to be relied on. It 
could not be conceived, that at a time when 
the moderate members began to unite in his 
favour, to eſtabliſh a ſolid peace, he ſhould be 
induced to an action ſo odious, and ſo deſtruc- 
tive of it, had he not intended to ſubdue the 
parliament by force. Thus the complaints of 
both houſes about the breach of their privi- 
leges, was properly only a pretence to cover the 
true reaſon of their fears. As this reaſon was not 
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The Reign of CHARLES I. 
It was not difficult to perceive, the king of- of ſufficient evidence to convince the people, 16412. 
who could regard it bur as a bare ſuſpicion, www, 


they inſiſted only upon their privileges, till they 
ſhould engage the king to declare himſelf more 
openly. Their real piew was, therefore, to 
oblige the king to take ſome new ſtep, that 
might ſhew the people, it was not without 
cauſe that the king was accuſed of having ill- 
deſigns. This certainly was the motive of the 
parliament's perition, to be informed of the 
proots before the way of proceeding ſhould be 
reſolved. ' This was a ſnare laid for the king, 
to engage him to produce proots of a crime, 
whereot the whole parliament was no leſs 
guilty than the members accuſed, and there- 
by the people would have been convinced, 
that he aimed at the parliament itſelf. But 
the king avoided the ſnare, by dropping the 
proſecution rather than be obliged to produce 
proofs, which muſt have been prejudicial ro 
him, after miſſing his aim. It was not the 
preach of privilege, but the king's ſecret in- 
tention, that was chiefly in queſtion. By his 
late proceedings he had given occaſion to think, 
that a rupture between him and the parlia- 


ment was not very remote, ſince he had de- 


ſtroyed the confidence, on which alone peace 
and a good underſtanding could be founded. 
In this light muſt the accuſation of the fix 
members be viewed, and not as a ſeparate 
fact relating only to the privileges of parlia- 
ment. 

It is, therefore, very needleſs, in my opi- 
nion, that ſome have undertaken to diſcuſs ex- 
actly this queſtion, whether the two houſes 
could lawfully retuſe ſending to priſon their 
members accuſed of high-treaſon? However, 
I thall briefly ſpeak to this point for the rea- 
der's information. | 

It is certain, the privileges of parliament 
do not extend to crimes of high-treaſon, and 
in ſuch caſes the commons have no more right 
than the peers; but it is alſo an undoubted 
maxim, that no member can be proceeded 
againſt without the conſent of his houſe. 
When a peer is accuſed, it belongs to the 
houſe of lords to examine, whether the pro- 
ſecution ought to be conſented to, and in caſe 


of conſent, whether the party accuſed is to be 


confined or let free to anſwer the accuſation. 
The lords are determined to one or other, by 
the nature or circumſtances of the crime. It 
is the fame with reſpect to the members of 
the lower-houſe. In the preſent caſe, the com- 
mons thought there was no reaſon to {end the 
members accuſed to priſon, becauſe the accu- 
ſation was too general. The king pretended, 
on the contrary, that upon a bare accuſation, 
under colour that it was for high-treaſon, he 
had power to apprehend the accuſed, without 
the conſent of their houſe, and to commit 
them to the tower. It is eaſy to perceive, the 
king carried this principle a little too far, that 
the privileges of parliament take not place in 
caſes of high-treaſon, ſince he extended it to a 
bare accuſation of treaſon. But a bare aecu- 


ſation cannot deprive the houſes of parliament, 
of the right to examine, if there be reaſon to 
conſent to the proſecution, whether by direct 
proof, 
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1641-2. proof, probable ſigns, or publick evidence. 
Www Otherwiſe, the king might have pitched up- 
on, not only five, but a hundred members of 

the lower-houſe, and ſent them to priſon, up- 

on the bare accuſation of treaſon, which 

would render the privileges of parliament en- 

tirely uſeleſs. Nevertheleſs, the king ated as if 

his right had been undeniable, tho? that was, at 

leaſt, the point in queſtion, I ſhall not under- 

take to illuſtrate this point any farther, which 

has difficulties, the ſolution whereof depends on 

the knowledge of the laws and cuſtoms of 
England. I ſhall only add, that the king did 

himſelf a very great injury by this unſeaſon- 

able ſtep, and that his enemies received by it 
advantages, which in the end occaſioned his 

ruin. | 

Whilſt the affair of the accuſed members 
U rig. was in hand, the commons continued to ex- 
tft the Preſs an extreme diſtruſt of the king. This 
king'sfin- diſtruſt daily encreaſed, till, at laſt, it pro- 


The com- 
Mons very 


cerity. duced an entire rupture. 
Byron re- January the 12th, the commons ſent an or- 
_ to be ger to Sir John Byron, lieutenant of the tower, 
xamined ? 
by the to come and anſwer to ſuch queſtions as ſhould 
commons. be put to him, concerning the arms and amu- 
Nalſon. nition ſent to Whitehall, the day the king 
Ruſhw. came to the houſe of commons; but he ex- 
cuſed himſelf, for that he had the king's ex- 
preſs warrant not to go out of the tower. 
Commons The king had anſwered the petition of both 
appoint houſes concerning a guard, that he would ap- 
themſelves point 1 or 200 men out of the trained-bands 
—_ of the city (ſuch as the lord-mayor ſhould be 
8 anſwerable for to him) under the command of 
Robert Bertie, earl of Lindſey; but the com- 
mons refuſed this offer, and ordered, that 
two companies of the trained-bands ſhould e- 
very day attend upon the houſe as a guard, 
under the command of ſerjeant major Skip- 
| pon. 
Aſſembly Poqh. parliaments diſtruſt of the king was 


of officers daily enflamed by ſucceſſive accidents, which 
the king's enemies knew ow to improve. 
Whilſt things were in this ſtate, the parlia- 
ment received information, that the lord Dig- 
by, colonel Lunsford, and other disbanded 
officers were at Kingſton upon Thames, with 
about 200 horſe, Whereupon it was ordered 
by both houſes, that the ſheriffs, calling to 
their aſſiſtance the trained-bands of the ſeveral 
counties of England and Wales, ſhould ſup- 
preſs all unlawful aſſemblies gathered together 
to the diſturbance of the peace of the king- 
dom. They were afraid, the king intended 
to ſecure Portſmouth, and, perhaps, their 
fears were not groundleſs. However that be, 
they ſent an order to colonel Goring, gover- 
nor of Portſmouth, requiring him not to de- 
liver up the town, nor receive any forces into 
it, but by his majeſty's authority ſignified by 
both houſes of parliament. At the ſame time, 
the lords ſent an expreſs order to the lord 


ſon; 
Ruſhw. 


The lord Digby, to give his attendance in the houſe. 


Digby goes But he thought fit to withdraw out of the king- 
out of the dom. There had now been information, that 
kingdom. he was the perſon who adviſed the king to ac- 
cuſe the ſix members of parliament. Beſides, 
the commons were exaſperated againſt him, 
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on account of his ſpeech againſt the bill of at- 1641-2. 
tainder of the earl of Strafford, whilſt he was Wy ww, 
member of that houſe ; ſo that the leaſt pre- 
tence was ſufficient to draw their reſentment 


The commons made great noiſe about the 
Kingſton affair, to perſuade the people his 
majeſty intended to ſecure Portſmouth; nay, 
they cauſed ſeveral witneſſes to be examined, 
bur this affair was carried no farther. They 
were contented with ſending for admiral Pen- 
nington, who reported that the lord Digby 
had ſhewn him a warrant under the king's 
own hand, to convey him ſafely into France 
or Holland, and that he d urſt not diſobey the 
order. TY 

The parliament's fears about Portſmouth The com- 
made them think of Hull, a very important mons ſend | 
place in the county of York. The commons 3 ye 
inſtead of concealing, affeQed rather to diſ- Hull. 
cover their fears. Wherefore, they ſent a meſ- Jan. r? 
ſage to the lords, that there was at Hull a Ruſhw: 
magazine of arms for 16,000 men, and am- Nalſon. 
munition proportionable. That the town be- 
ing weakly garriſoned, and the adjacent coun- 
try full of Papiſts and diſaffected perſons, they 
deſired their concurrence in an order, that 
ſome of the trained- bands of Yorkſhire ſhould 
be put into Hull, under the command of Sir 
John Hotham, member of the houſe of com- 
mons, with orders not to deliver up the place, 
or magazine, without the King's authority 
ſignified by both houſes. To this the lords 
readily conſenting, young Hotham, ſon to Sir 
John, was ſent immediately to Hull to execute 
this order, till his father ſhould be ready to 
take the government of that place. | 

Nothing ſhews more clearly the parliament's 
diſtruſt, than this order about Hull, ſince it 
could not be but upon the ſuppoſition of an 
urgent neceſſity, that they could pretend to 
place governors in the towns, and it was alſo 
this neceſſity that they deſired to inſinuate to 
the people. However, the ſequel ſhewed, the * 
parliament had reaſon to take this precaution. 

Since the accuſation of the fix members, Bin fer the 
ſcarce a day had paſſed but the parliament ex- ,, 1. 
preſſed their ſuſpicions of the king, ſo that e- ment's ad- 
very thing manifeſtly tended to a rupture. journment 
The better to perſuade the people that both de an o 
houſes were apprehenſive of ſome violence * os 
from the king, and not ſafe at Weſtminſter, a Nalſon. 
bill was paſſed to enable them to adjourn to | 
any place they pleaſed, 

They ordered likewiſe the ear] of Newport, A guard 
maſter of the ordnance, and the lieutenant of fer about 
the tower, not to ſuffer any cannon or ammu- cn tower, 
nition to be carried from thence. And for the 3 
better ſafe-guard of the tower, the ſheriffs ob 
London and Middleſex were ordered to ſet a 
ſufficient guard both by land and water about 
it. The ſame day the commons cauſed ſome 

reat ſaddles to be ſeiſcd, that were to be 
ent to Kingſton. 

Moreover, Mr. Bagſhaw of Windſor, mem- palſe in- 
ber of the houſe of commons, informed them, formation 
that laſt night as he was going to Windſor given to 
where the king then was, he ſaw divers troops 1 
of horſe, and that there came thither a wag- "> 

gon 
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Byron. 
Jan. 15. 
The peers 
forbid Eſ- 
ſex and 
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gon loaded with ammunition, and anothet wag- 
gon loaded with the ſame, was ſent from thence 
to Portſmouth ; adding, there were at Windſor 
400 horſe, with about 40 officers. Whereup- 
on Skippon was ordered to detatch ſome horſe- 
men towards Windſor for intelligence. But 
in all appearance there was no great diſcovery 
made, ſince nothing more was faid of it. 
After that, the commons deſired the lords 
to join with them in a petition to the king, 
or the removal of Sir John Byron from the 
lieutenancy of the tower, and offered their rea- 


ſons. But the lords thought fit to decline ir. 


In the interim, the lords being informed 
by the earl of Eflex, that the king had laid 


Holland to his commands upon him and the earl of Hol- 


go to the 
king. 
Nalſon. 
RKRuſhw. 


Differences 


between 
the two 
houſes 
about the 
Scotch ſuc- 
cours, 
Ruſhw. 


The Scots 
ſend 2500. 
men into 

- Ireland. 
Nalſon. 
Ruſhw. 


ty for the 10,000 ſhould be ended; to which 


land, to attend his majeſty ar Hampton-Court 
as lord-chamberlain, and groom of the ftole, 
they would not diſpenſe with their abſence, 
alledging that their attendance in parliament 
about the high affairs of the realm, was truer 
ſervice to his majeſty, than any they could do 
him at court. 'The king ſoon after removed 
both theſe lords from their places. 

During theſe differences between the king 
and the parliament, Ireland remained unaſſiit- 
ed. The commons would not pay 10,000 men, 
who ſhould be levied by the king's commiſſi- 


ons. They pretended, theſe troops ſhould 


be raiſed by way of preſſing, in order to chaſe 


ſuch for ſoldiers as ſhould be deaſt attached to 


the king, and that the king ſhould not be 
concerned in the levies. The bill tor preſſing 
had been ſent up to the lords, who had not 
yet paſſed it, of which the commons very 
much complained. 


the king and the parliament retarded the con- 
cluſion of the treaty for which they were ſent, 
bethought themſelves of offering their media- 
tion to the king and both houſes, to procure 


an agreement. But the king was offended at 


their offer, becauſe they had not firſt com- 
municated their intentions to him in private. 
The two houſes, on the contrary, thanked 
them for this mark of their affection. 

In the interim, the committee for the Iriſh 
affairs finding, that Kingdom wanted a ſpeedy 
aſſiſtance, and that the treaty for the 10,000 
Scots was not likely to be concluded ſoon e- 
nough, made a propoſal to the Scotch commiſ- 


fioners, that the Scots ſhould ſend into Ireland 


2500 men, who were ready, till the trea- 


the commiſſioners of Scotland agreed, To 
that purpoſe, they propounded certain condi- 
tions, which were approved by both houſes. 
But the king objected to one of the conditi- 
ons, which was, that Carrick Fergus, a ſea- 
port in the north of Ireland, ſhould be deli- 
vered to the Scots. He ſaid, it was too great 


a trult for auxiliary forces. Nevertheleſs, ſee- 


ing the parliament willing to confide in the 
Seots, he thought he ſhould not refuſe his con- 
fidence to his native ſubjects. It mult be ob- 
ſerved, that the king and commons expreſſed 
an equal deſire to all Ireland, but each would 
have it in their own way. The king wiſhed 


to have an Engliſh army ſent thither, and 


At laſt, the Scotch com- 
miſſioners ſeeing, that the differences between 
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blamed the commons for not haſtening the le- 
vies. The commons, on their (ide, ſuſpected, 
that the king's view was to leave England un- 
provided ot men, arms and ammunſtion, and 
therefore inſiſted upon the treaty of Scotland 
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for 10,000 men; and charged the king with 


being the ſole cauſe of the obſtacles to the 
concluſion of the treaty; nay, they plainly in- 
timated, that tho' the king ſeemed to preſs 
the relief of Ireland, he had no real intention 
that kingdom ſhould be relieved. Neceſſity, 
however, obliged the king and both houſes to 
accept, at length, of the 2500 Scots, who 
were ſent into the north of Ireland, where 
they did good ſervice. = 

The commons ceaſed not to ſhew openly 
their diſtruſt of the king. This was abſolute- 
ly neceflary to the execution of the deſigns of 
thoſe who had then the chief management of 
the affairs of the houſe. But it does not fol- 
low, becanſe it was neceflary to make known 
this diſtruſt, that, therefore, it was not real. 
The leading men of this party did not believe, 
indeed, they had reaſon to truſt the king, and 
withal, it was their intereſt to ſhew the pub- 
lick the grounds of their diftruſt. This they 
did in a folemn manner by means of a ſpeech 
ſpoken by Mr. Pym at a conference with the 
lords. This ſpeech deſerves to be inſerted at 
length, becauſe it ſhews by what fteps the 
commons endeavoured to compals their ends, 


My lords, 
c 
1 


Remark 
on the 
Commons 


diſtruſt, 


Am commanded by the knights, citizens, Mr. Pym's 
and burgeſles, aſſembled for the commons ſpeech to 


* in parliament, to preſent to your lordſhips the lords, 


© divers petitions, which they have received 
from ſeveral parts concerning the ſtate of the 
kingdom: Whercunto they are chiefly mo- 
ved by that conſtant affeEtion which they 
have always expreſſed, of maintain ing a firm 
union and good correſpondence with your 
© lordſhips; wherein they have ever found 


much advantage, and contentment ; but ne- 


ver held it more important and neceſſary, 


C 
C 
* dangers and difficulties to paſs thro', as e- 
© yer heretofore. | 


© We are united in the publick truſt, which 
is derived from the commonwealth, in the 


common duty and obligation whereby God 
doth bind us to the diſcharge of that truſt; 
and the commons deſire to impart to your 
lordſhips, whatſoever information or intelli- 
gence, whatſoever encouragement or aſſiſt- 
ance they have received from thoſe ſeveral 
counties which they repreſent, that ſo like- 


tions and endeavours of improving all to the 
ſervice of his majeſty, and the common good 
of the kingdom. HE 

© The petitions which I am directed to 
communicate to your lordſhips, are four ; 
© from London, Middleſex, Eſſex, and Hert- 


© fordſhire. We have received many more, 


but it would take up too much time, and be 


© too great a trouble to peruſe all: And in 


than at this time, wherein the wiſdom and 
reſolution of parliament have as many great 


uſhw. 


Clarend. 


wiſe we may be united in the ſame inten- 


© theſe four, you may perceive the effect and 
ſenſe 
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1641-2, © ſenſe of all : Firſt, Iam to deſire your lord- 


and to conſume this kingdom in the loſing 1641-3. 
Aw * ſhips to hear them read, and then I ſhall 


of Ireland, than to preſerve either the one.. 


Ruſhw, 


« purſue my inſtructions in propounding ſome 
© obſcryations out of them.” 


The petition of the lord-mayor and aldermen 
of London. | 


Sheweth, 
THAT the committee of this honour- 
able houſe, upon Saturday the 22d of 
this inſtant, January, ſent a meſſage to the 
petitioners, for the loan of 100,000 pounds, 
or of ſo much thereof as could conveniently 
© be forthwith raiſed, for levying of forces to 
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A 


„ ſuppreſs the rebels in Ireland: To which 


© meſſage ſomething was then anſwered, and 
« a farther anſwer in writing promiſed. 

© In performance whereof, they humbly pre- 
© ſent the anſwer following, together with the 


© reaſon thereof, deſiring that the ſame (be- 
© ing the beſt that for the preſent they are 


© able to give) may favourably be accepted. 
As this anſwer is very long, and contains 
ſeveral particulars not abſolutely neceſſary, I 
ſhall content myſelf with inſerting here what 
is moſt material. | 
That how ſenſible ſoever they were of the 


great miſeries of their brethren in Ireland, 
© and of the imminent danger, not only of the 


© total loſs of that kingdom, but of the ruin 
© of this alſo, if that of Ireland ſhould be loſt ; 
© yet they are compelled to declare, "That 
ce they have no power to raiſe any ſums by 
« way of tax for any foreign uſe: and that 
© they have no means to do it, otherwiſe than 
© by the immediate perſonal conſent of every 
particular lender, which they cannot hope 
© to obtain, in regard of theſe obſtructions 
* following. 

© 1, That immediately before the parliament, 
© and ſince, divers great ſums for the ſervice 
© of the king and kingdom, have been alrea- 


© dy lent by the citizens of London, beſides 


© 50,000 |. for the ſupply of Ireland in parti- 
«© cular; a great part whereof ſome of the 
© lenders were compelled to borrow, and can- 
© not to this day repay. 

© 2. That ſuch part of thoſe monies as 
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ved, that the rebels (being grown ſo pow- 
erful) will be ſuppreſſed by volunteers. 
© 7. The flow iſſuing of commiſſions to 
thoſe, who being in Ireland, or going thi- 
ther, are willing to enter the field againſt 
the rebels, diſables them from doing any ef- 
fectual execution upon the enemy, unleſs in 
their own defence; and ſo all the monies 
that have been, or may be ſent thither, are 
exhauſted to maintain our forces, to do little 
or nothing worthy of them, rather than em- 
ployed to chaſtiſe the rebels: By means 
whereof, thoſe rebels are ſo much embol- 
dened, that they boaſt they will extirpate 
the Britiſh nation there, and then make Eng- 
land the ſeat of war... 

8. The not diſarming of Papiſts here in Eng- 

land, after many diſcoveries of their treache- 
ries and bloody deſigns; the great decays of 
fortifications, block-houſes, and other ſea- 
forts ; the not managing of them, nor fur- 
niſhing them with ordnance and ammunt- 
tion ; the not placing all of them in ſuch 
hands, in whom the parliament may con- 
fide ; and the not ſettling this kingdom in a 
poſture of defence, in times of ſo many fears 
and jealouſies of foreign invaſions, and in- 
teſtine conſpiracies; the not removing the 
preſent lieutenant of the tower, and putting 
ſuch a perſon into that place, as may be well 
approved of by the parliament, notwith- 
ſtanding the earneſt petitions exhibited to 
the houſe of commons for that purpoſe, which 
hath produced a forbearance to bring bul- 
lion into the tower, in this time of ſcarcity 
of monies; all which cannot but overthrow 
trading more and more, and make monies 
yet more ſcarce in the city and kingdom. 

9 The king's ſhips are not fitted and em- 
© ployed, as the preſent condition of this king- 
dom and Ireland requires, but ſome of them 
for conveying away of delinquents. 

10. The not queſtioning thoſe many thou- 
* ſands of unknown perſons, who are ſheltered 
© in Covent-Garden, and thereabouts, which 
do not employ themſelves in any lawful cal- 
: 
c 


* 
c 
© or the other; for that it cannot be concei- | 
on 
c 
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© ſhould have been repaid out of the poll-mo- ling, and it 1s very probable, lie in a readi- 
© ney and ſubſidies, is not yet done. nels to adventure upon ſame deſperate at- 
© 3. That the ſaid ſum of 50,000 pounds, © tempt. | 


© lent for Ireland, was haſtened and ſpeedily 
< paid, upon account of the urgent neceſſities 
of that kingdom; and yet no conſiderable 
© forces are ſent thither to this day. 

4. The general with-holding of very great 
© ſums of money from the petitioners, and 
© many others, doth render divers perſons of 


good eſtate and credit, hardly able to go on 


with trade, or to pay their debts, and main- 
© tain their charge. | 

© 5. The refuſing to accept the offers of 
© Scotland, to ſend 10,000 men into Ireland, 
© diſcourageth moſt men from lending any 
© money, were they never ſo able. 

* 6. The not paſling the bill for preſſing of 
© ſoldiers puts many men into fears, that there 


© 11, The miſunderſtanding between the 
king and the parliament ; the not vindicating 
the privileges of parliament ; the not ſup- 
preſſing of protections ; the not puniſhing 
of delinquents ; and the not executing of 
all prieſts and Jeſuits legally condemned, 
while others, contrary to privilege of par- 

liament, have been charged with treaſon. 
© 12. By means of the premiſſes, there is 
ſuch decay of trading, and ſuch ſcarcity of 
money, as it is likely, in very ſhort time, to 
caſt innumerable multitudes of poor artifi- 
cers into ſuch a depth of poverty and extre- 
mity, as may enforce them upon ſome dan- 

gerous and deſperate attempts. 

«* Theſe are the evils under which the peti- 
tioners do exceedingly labour and languiſh, 
| which 
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which they humbly conceive to have ſprung 


from the employing of ill-afte&ed perſons 
in places of truſt and honour in the ſtate, 


© and near to the ſacred perſon of his ma- 


< jeſty; and that theſe evils are ſtill continued 
© by means of the votes of biſhops and Po- 
© piſh lords in the houſe of peers. 

The petitioners of the county of Eſſex 
thanked the commons for their extraordinary 
care, repreſenting to them withal, that they 
were ſtill apprehenſive of a great ſtop of re- 
formation in matters of religion, and of. the 


whole Kingdom's being in great danger from 


9 
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the Papiſts; nor could they expect any redreſs, 
unleſs the biſhops and Popiſn lords were re- 
moved out of the houſe of peers. | 

The petitioners of the county of Hertford 
prayed, that the Papiſts might be (fully) diſ- 
armed ; the kingdom pur into a poſture of 


defence; the forts and ſtrong places commit- 


ted to ſuch hands, as the parliament might 
conhde in ; the privileges of parliament re- 
paired ; endeavours uſed to take away the 
votes of Popiſh lords and biſhops ; Ireland 
{ſpeedily relieved ; delinquents brought to far- 
ther puniſhment ; preſſures and grievances in 
church and ſtate removed ; and whatever ſhall 
be amiſs reformed. 

Theſe petitions being read, Mr. Pym con- 
tinued his ſpeech in this manner : 


My lords, 


N theſe four petitions you may hear the 
voice, or rather the cry of all Eng- 
© land, and you cannot wonder if the urgency, 
© the extremity, of the condition wherein we 
are, do produce ſome earneſtneſs and ve- 
hemency of expreſſion more than ordinary, 
the agony, terror, and perplexity in which 
the kingdom labours is univerſal, all parts 
are affected with it; and therefore in theſe, 
you may obſerve the groans and miſerable 
complaints of all. Divers reaſons may be 
given, why thoſe diſeaſes which are epide- 
mical, are more dangerous than others : 


ſupernatural, not from an evil conſtitution, 
or evil diet, or any other accident ; and 
ſuch cauſes work with more vigour and effi- 
cacy, than thoſe which are particular and 
inferior. 2. In ſuch diſeaſes there is a com- 
municative quality, whereby the malignity 
of them is multiplied and enforced. 3. They 
have a converting, transforming power, that 
turns other diſeaſes and evil affections of 
mens bodies into their own nature. | 
The common and epidemical diſeaſe 
wherein this commonwealth lies now gaſp- 
ing, hath a ſuperior and univerſal cauſe from 
the evil counſels and deſigns of thoſe, who 
under his majeſty bear the greateſt ſway in 
government. 2. Ir hath a contageous and 
infectious quality, whereby it is diffuſed and 
diſperſt through all parts of the kingdom. 3. 
It is apt to take in the diſcontents, evil at- 
fections and deſigns of particular perſons, to 
encreaſe and fortify irſelf. 


I ſhall take occaſion, from ſeveral branches 
Vo I. II. 


The cauſe of ſuch diſeaſes is univerſal and 


* 
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heard, to obſerve : | 

* 1. The variety of dangers to which this 
kingdom is now ſubject. 

© 2. The manifold diſtempers which are the 
cauſe of thoſe dangers. . 

© 3. The multiplicity of thoſe evil influen- 
ces, which are the cauſes of thoſe diſtem- 
pers. 


Ihe firſt danger is from enemies abroad: 
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* affeQed party at home. The Papiſts 
71 | 


This may ſeem a cauſeleſs and impertinent 
obſervation at this time, ſeeing we are at 
peace with all nations about us : But (my 
=_ you may be pleaſed to conſider, that 
the ſafety of the kingdom ought not to de- 
pend upon the will and diſpoſition of our 


neighbours, but upon our own ſtrength and 


proviſion : Betwixt ſtates there are often 
ſudden changes from peace to war, accord- 
ins to occaſion and advantage : All the 
ſtates of Chriſtendom are.now armed, and we 
have no reaſon to believe, but that thoſe of 
greateſt power have an evil eye upon us in 
reſpect of our religion: And if their private 
differences ſhould be compoſed, how dange- 


rouſly, how ſpeedily might thoſe great armies 


and other preparations now ready, be ap- 


plied to ſome enterprize, and attempt againſt 


us? And if there were no other cauſe, this 
were ſufficient to make us ſtand upon our 
guard; but there are divers more eſpecial 
ſymptoms of dangers of this kind. We may 
perceive, by ſeveral advertiſements from a- 
broad, that they did foreſee our dangers 
many months before they broke out ; they 
could foretel the time and manner of them, 
which is a clear evidence, they held intelli- 
gence with thoſe which were the contrivers 
and workers of the preſent troubles. We 
have many dangerous traytors and fugitives 
now in other parts, who can diſcover the 


weakneſs and diſtemper of the kingdom ; 


who hold intelligence with the ill-affected 
here, and by all cunning and ſubtle 


pany | 
practices, endeavour to incite and provoke 


other princes againſt us. Some of the mini- 
ſters of our neighbour princes may be juſtly 
ſuſpected to have had a more immediate 


hand and operation in the inſurrection and 


rebellion of Ireland ; many of the com- 
manders, and moſt of the ſoldiers levied for 
the ſervice of Spain, are now joined with 
the rebels there; and thoſe Iriſh friers 
which were employed by the Spaniſh am- 
baſſador, for the making of thoſe levies, are 
known to have been the chief incendiaries of 
this rebellion, and are {till very active in the 
proſecution and encouragement of ir. 'The 


rebels have a ready and ſpeedy ſupply from 


ſome of our neighbours. 'Two convoys. of 
munition and arms we are certainly == 
ed of; one from Dunkirk, the other from 
Nants in Britany ; and certainly thoſe that 
are ſo forward to enable others to hurt us, 
will not forbear to hurt us themſelves, as 
ſoon as they ſhall have means and opportu- 
nity to do it. 


Another danger is from the Papiſts and ill- 


here 
© Ars 
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have lately been there; which argues an in- 
They have ſtill ſtore of arms and munition at 


deavours to diſarm them; they have a free 
reſort to the city and to the court; they 
want no opportunity to conſult together; 
they have the ſame or greater encourage- 


ver, in reſpect of the example and ſucceſs of 
the rebels in Ireland, and the great confu- 
ſions and diviſions which by their cunning 
and ſubtle practices are raiſed and fomented 
among ourſelves at home. „ 

© A third danger is of tumults and inſurrec- 
tions of the meaner ſort of people, by reaſon 
- of their ill vent of cloth and other manufac- 
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work, who live Br the molt part by their 


be brought to great extremity, if not em- 
ployed: Nothing is more ſharp and preſ- 
ſing than neceſſity and want; what they can- 
not buy they will take, and from them the 
like neceſſity will quickly be derived to the 


and involve all in an equality of miſery and 
diſtreſs, if it be not prevented. And at this 


the kingdom is full of disbanded ſoldiers and 
officers, which will be ready to head and to a- 
nimate the multitude to commit violence with 
more ſtrength and advantage; and it they 


difficult to reduce them into order again, be- 
cauſe neceſſity and want, which are the cauſe 
of this diſturbance, will ſtill encreaſe as the 
effects do encreaſe. 

A fourth danger is from the rebels in Ire- 
land, not only in the reſpect of that king- 
dom, but in reſpect of this. They have ſei- 
ſed upon the body of that kingdom already: 
they abound in men of very able bodies; 
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have great hopes of ſupplies from abroad, 
of encouragement here, and are ſure of good 
entertainment from the Popiſh party, ſo that 
they begin to ſpeak alteady there of tranſ- 
porting themſelves hither, and making this 
kingdom the ſeat of the war. The diſtem- 
per which hath produced theſe dangers is 
various and exceeding violent. Whenſoever 
nature is hindered in her operations and fa- 
culties, diſtempers will neceſſarily follow. 

The obſtructions which have brought us 
c into this diſtemper, are very many, fo that 
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Ve cannot wonder at the ſtrength and ma- 


e lignity of it. Some of the chiefeſt of theſe 
© obſtructions I ſhall endeavour to remember. 

1. The obſtruction of reformation in mat- 
© ters of religion: Nogrievances areſharperthan 
« thoſe that preſs upon the tender conſciences 
© of men; and there was never church or ſtate 
© afflicted with more grievances of this kind 
© than we have been. And tho' they are, by 
the wiſdom of this parliament, partly eaſed 


A 


are acted by the ſame principles with thoſe | 
in Ireland, many of the moſt active of them 
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tercourſe and communication of council. 


their diſpoſing, notwithſtanding all our en- 


ment from above, and from about , than e- 
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tures, whereby great multitudes are ſet on 


daily gettings, and will, in a very ſhort time, 
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farmers and husbandmen; and ſo grow higher 


time ſuch tumults will be dangerous, becauſe 
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once grow into a body, it will be much more 
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they encreaſe in arms and munition ; they 


* That is to ſdy, from the king, queen, and miniſtry. 


and diminiſhed, yet many ſtill remain; and 1641-2. 
as long as the biſhops and the corrupt part 


of the clergy continue in their power, there 
will be little hopes of freedom, either from 
the ſenſe of thoſe which continne, or the 
fear of thoſe which are Ar And of 
this obſtruction, (my tords,) I muſt clear 
the commons, we are in no part guilty of it; 
{ome good bills have paſſed us, and others are 
in preparation, which might have been paſ- 
{ed before this, if we had not found ſuch ill 
ſucceſs in the other. Whatſoever miſchief 
this obſtruction ſhall produce, we are free 
from it; we may have our part in the mi- 
ſery, we can have no part in the guilt or diſ- 
honour. | 

© 2. An obſtruction in trade: It is the trade 
that brings food and nouriſhment to the king- 
dom: It is that which preſerves and encrea- 
ſes the ſtock of the whole, and diſtributes a 
convenient portion of maintainance to every 
part of it; therefore ſuch an obſtruction as 
this muſt needs be dangerous; the freedom 
of trade being ſo neceſſary, the benefit fo 
important, as that it gives lite, ſtrength, 


and beauty to the whole body of the com- 


monwealth ; but J muſt proteſt, the houſe of 
commons have given no cauſe to this ob- 
ſtruction ; we have caſed trade of many bur- 
thens and heavy taxes, which are taken off; 


we have freed it from many hard reſtraints 


by patents and monopolies ; we have been 
willing to part with our own e to 
give encouragement; we have ſought to put 


the merchants into ſecurity and confidence 


in reſpect to the tower of London, that ſo 
they might be invited to bring in their bul- 
lion to the mint, as heretofore they have 
done; and we are no way guilty of the trou- 


bles, the fears, and publick dangers which 


make men withdraw their ſtocks, and keep 
their money by them, to be ready for ſuch 
ſudden exigents, as in theſe great diſtracti- 


ons we have too much cauſe to expect. 
3. The obſtructions in the relief of Ire- 


land. It muſt needs be accounted a great 


ſhame and diſhonour to this kingdom, that 


our neighbours have ſhewed themſelves more 


forward to fupply the rebels, than we have 
been to relieve our diſtreſſed brethren and 


fellow ſubjects. But I mutt declare, that we 
are altogether innocent of any neglect here- 


in. As ſoon as the firſt news of the rebellion 


came over, we undertook the war, not by 
way of ſupply and aid, as in former rebel- 


lions the ſubjects have uſed to do, but 


we undertook the whole charge of it, and 
we ſuffered not 24 hours to paſs, before 
we agreed to a great levy of money 
and men, to be employed againſt the rebels, 
even in a larger proportion than the lords 
juſtices and counſel there did deſire ; and 
from time to time we have done all for the 
furtherance thereof, tho? in the midſt of many 


. diſtractions and diverſions ; but the want of 


commiſſion for levying of men, for iſſuing 
arms, and 'divers other impediments, have 
been the cauſes of that obſtruction ; and I 
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1641-2. wiſh we had not only found impediments to lion in Ireland, of corrupting religion, ſup- 1641-2. 
AW © ourſelves, but alſo encouragements to them. retten the liberty of this kingdom, and of... 
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6. The obſtruction in providing 
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yourſelves. 


The lord Digby 1s chiefly meant. 
+ Jermyn and Digby. Rapin, 


Many of the chief commanders, now in the 
head of the rebels, after we had, with your 
lordſhips concurrence, ſtopt the ports againſt 
the Iriſh Papiſts, have been ſuffered to paſs 
by his majeſty's immediate warrant, much 
to the diſcouragement of the lords juſtices 
and the council there, and this procured, 
as we believe, by ſome evil inſtrument too 
near his regal perſon, without his majeſty's 
knowledge and intentions. 

© 4. The obſtruction in proſecution of de- 
linquents: Many we have already brought 
unto your lordſhips ; divers others we have 
been diſcouraged to tranſmit ; ſuch difficult 
proceedings have we met withal ; ſuch ter- 
rors and diſcountenance have been caſt upon 
ourſelves and our witneſſes, and thoſe who 
have ſhewed themſelves their friends and pa- 
trons, have found 1t the moſt ready way to 
preferment “; yea his majeſty's own hand 
hath been obtained, his majeſty's ſhips been 
employed for the tranſporting of divers of 
thoſe who have fled from the juſtice of the 
parliament f. 


© 5. A general obſtruction and interruption 


of the proceedings of parliament, by thoſe 
manifold deſigns of violence (which thro' 
God's mercy we have eſcaped) by the great 
and frequent breaches of privilege, by the 
ſubtle endeavours to raiſe parties in our 
houſe, and jealouſies betwixt the two 
houſes. . | | 
for the 
defence of the kingdom, that we might be 
enabled to reſiſt a forcign enemy, to ſuppreſs 
all civil inſurrections; and what a preſſing 
neceſſity there is of this, the exceeding great 
decays in the navy, in the forts, in the pow- 
er of ordering the militia of the kingdom, 
and means of furniſhing them with munition, 
are ſufficient evidences, known to none bet- 
ter than to your lordſhips; and what endea- 
vour we have uſed to remove them (but hi- 


therto without the ſucceſs and concurrence 
which we expect) and where the ſtop hath 
been, and upon what good grounds, we 


_ claim our own innocency and faithful- 
neſs in this; we deſire no other witneſſes but 


* Laſtly, J come to the evil influences which 


have cauſed this diſtemper, and I ſhall con- 


rent myſelf to mention ſome few of thoſe 
which are moſt apparent and important. 

* I. In the firſt place, I ſhall remember the 
evil counſels about the king, whereof we 
have often complained. Diſeaſes of the 
brain are moſt dangerous; becauſe from 
thence ſenſe and motion are derived to the 
whole body. The malignity of evil coun- 
ſels will quickly be infuſed into all parts of 
the ſtate, 
ceedingly laboured under moſt dangerous and 
miſchievous counſels. This evil influence 


hath been the cauſe of the preparation of 


war with Scotland, of the procuring a rebel- 
Rapin. 


None can doubt but we have ex 
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many fearful and horrid attempts, to the 
ſubverting the very being of parliaments, 
which was the only hopeful means of oppo- 
ſing and preventing all the reſt: And this 
doth appear to be a moſt predominant evil 
of the time ; whereat we need not wonder 
when we conſider how counſellors have been 
preterred and prepared. And I appeal to 
your lordſhips own conſciences, whether the 
giving, and the countenancing of evil coun- 
ſels, hath not been almoſt the only way to 
farther advancement, | 985 

© 2, The diſcouragement of good counſels. 
Divers honeſt and approved counſellors have 


been put from their places; others ſo dif- 


countenanced, as that the way of favour harh 
been ſhut againſt them, and that of danger 
and deſtruction only open to them. 

© 3. The great power that an intereſted and 


factious party hath in the parliament, by 


the continuance of the votes of the biſhops 
and Popiſh lords in your lordſhips houſe ; 
and the taking in of others both out of the 
houſe of commons, and otherwiſe, to in- 
creaſe their ſtrength. ; 
© 4. The fomenting and cheriſhing of a ma- 
N party throughout the whole king- 
om. 


. manifold jealouſies betwixt the 


king, his parliament, and good ſubjects, 
whereby his protection and favour hath in 
a great meaſure been with- held from them; 
their inclinations and reſolution to ſerve and 
aſſiſt him, hath been very much hindered 
and interrupted ; we have often ſuffered un- 


der the miſinterpretation of good actions, 


and falſe impurarion of evil, which we never 
intended. So that we may juſtly purge our- 
ſelves from all guilt of being authors of this 
jealouſy and miſunderſtanding : We have 
been and are ſtill ready to ſerve his majeſty 
with our lives and fortunes, with as much 


chearfulneſs and earneſtneſs of affection, as 


ever any ſubjects were, and we doubt not 
but our proceedings will ſo manifeſt this, 


that we thall be as clear in the apprehenſion 


of the world, as we are in the teſtimony of 
our own conſciences. | 

© I am now come to a concluſion, and I 
have nothing to propound to your lordſhips 
by way of requeſt or deſire from the houſe of 
commons. I doubt not but your judgments 
will tell you what is to be done ; your con- 
{ciences, your honours, your intereſt will call 
upon you for the doing of it; the commons 
will be glad to have your help and concur- 
rence in ſaving of the kingdom; but it they 


ſhould fail of it, it ſhould not diſcourage 


them in doing their duty. And whether 
ngdom be loſt or ſaved (as thro God's 


the ki 
bleſſing I hope it will be) they ſhall be ſor- 
ry that the ſtory of this preſent parliament, 
hould tell poſterity, that in ſo great a dan- 
ger and extremity, the houſe of commons 


ould be inforced to fave the kingdom a- 


lone, 
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1641-2. lone, and that the houſe of peers ſhould 
have no part in the honour of the preſerva- 

tion of it, you having ſo great an intereſt in 
© the good ſucceſs of thoſe endeavours, in re- 
* ſpect of your great eſtates, and high degrees 
© of nobility. 
My lords, conſider what the preſent ne- 
ceſſities and dangers of the commonwealth 
require, what the commons have reaſon to 
expect, to what endeavours and counſels the 
concurrent deſires of all the people do in- 
vite you: So that applying yourſelves to the 
preſervation. of the king and kingdom, I 
may be bold to aſſure you, in the name of 
all the commons of England, that you ſhall 
be bravely ſeconded.” Op. 
Remarks I thought proper to inſert this whole ſpeech, 
on this becauſe the reſolution taken by the commons 
to diveſt the king of great part of his prero- 
gatives, which they termed ſaving the king- 
dom, manifeſtly appears in it. In the next 
place, is ſeen here the plan they were forming, 
under colour of applying a cure to the epide- 
mical diſeaſe, whoſe dangers, cauſes and evil 
influences were methodically deſcribed by Mr. 

Pym. 'Tho' he did not explain the manner 
ot curing it, it was eaſy to infer from his ſpeech, 
that it was neceſſary to prevent the dangers, 
remove the cauſes, and apply ſtrong antidotes 
againſt the evil influences which inflamed the 
nn 

The firſt remark I ſhall make on this ſpeech, 
is, that it was a preparative to diſpoſe the peo- 
ple to ſee, without ſurpriſe, the violent reme- 
dies which were intended to be uſed to remove 
a diſeaſe that was induſtriouſly repreſented as 
almoſt incurable. It would be eaſy to ſhew 
that all the ſubſequent proceedings of the com- 

mons were intimated in this long ſpeech, it I 
any not apprehenſive it would lead me too 

ar. 

I ſhall add another remark, no leſs impor- 
tant and requiſite ; and that is, it the projects 

of the commons had been founded only upon 
idle notions and chimera's, they would never 
have met with ſo many adherents ready and 
eager to accompliſh them. Had the people 
of England been never oppreſſed, vain would 
have been the endeavours to perſuade them to 
think ſo. Had not the king attempted to eſta- 
bliſh an arbitrary power, had not his miniſters, 
his counſellors, all perſons in publick offices, 
helped to execute this deſign, how would it 
have been poſſible to convince the people of 
its reality? If the biſhops and high-commiſ- 
ſion had not abuſed their power, it in order 
to be farther removed from the Presbyterians, 
they had not introduced ceremonies and inno- 
vations, wherein there was but too much at- 
fectation of imitating rhe Romiſh religion, ne- 
ver could the people have been perſuaded that 
there was a deſign to introduce Popery, Had 
the king always ſtrictly kept his word, how 
would it have been practicable to inſpire the 
people with ſo great a diſtruſt of him ? By 
what band would the members of parliament 
have been united together in the deſign of leſ- 

ſening the king's power? How ſhould ſuch a 

thought have come into their minds? It may 
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therefore be affirmed, that theſe projects were 1641-2. 


founded on very real and true facts, but which Www. 
the Presbyterians artfully improved, to the ac- 
compliſhment of their private ends. Never- 
theleſs, it muſt be owned, that moſt of theſe 
facts were aggravated, miſinterpreted, and e- 
ven inflamed with groundleſs inſinuations. 

| I ſhall farther obſerve, that they who ſay, 
theſe petitions, preſented to the houſe of com- 
mons, were all begged, ſeem to ſay it very 
juſtly, or, at leaſt, with great probability. It 
is difficult to believe, that the people to whom 
theſe petitions were aſcribed, could have uſed 
a language fo agreeable to the view and in- 
tentions of the commons, it they had not been 
drawn up by perſons fully informed of their 
deſigns. Indeed, in anſwer to this objeCtion, 
it is alledged, that theſe petitions were not 
formed upon the views of the commons, but 
that the houſe framed their reſolutions upon 
theſe petitions, which informed them of the 
nation's deſires. But we do not find, they ever 
framed their reſolutions upon other petitions 
directly contrary to theſe, which were alſo pre- 
{ſented to them from time to time, and which 
agreed not with their principles. On the con- 
trary, we fee that for the moſt part theſe 
laſt were rejected or not regarded by the 


| houſe. | 


The commons were ſo pleaſed with Mr. Pym's The com- 
ſpeech, that Mr. Speaker was ordered to give 18 
him thanks for it, and deſire him to print it, 
that it might be diſperſed among the people. But Th. king 
the king took great offence at it, particularly complains 
at what Mr. Pym ſaid concerning paſſes granted of ſome 
for Ireland, . That fince the ſtop upon the * mier 
<« ports againſt all Iriſh Papiſts, by both houſes, . 

« many of the chief commanders, now in the Clarend. 
« head of the rebels, have been ſuffered to The houſe 


ce paſs by his majeſty's immediate warrant.” ſtands by 


what Pym - 


The king faid, it was a black calumny, and pad id. 
demanded by a meflage, that the houſe Ruſnw. 
ſhould make him a ſolemn reparation, and diſ- Clarend; 
avow what Pym had aſſerted; but the com- 
mons, who were not then diſpoſed to oblige 
the king, anſwered, that what Mr. Pym had 
ſaid was agreeable to the ſenſe of the houſe. 
That it was true, ſince the ſtop upon the ports 
by both houſes, ſeveral perſons who were now 
commanders among the rebels, had paſled into 
Ireland with his majeſty's immediate warrant, 
ſome of whom they named. The king re- 
plied that theſe paſſes were obtained whilſt 
he was in Scotland, and before he knew 
of the order of parliament, and inſiſted upon 
the vindication he had already required. 'I he 
commons anſwered by a declaration, main- 
taining what they had advanced, and add- 
ing, that his majeſty's paſſes were not only 
for thoſe they had before named, but alſo © for 
« ſuch a one and his company, for ſuch a one 
« and four other perſons.” The king replied, 
theſe were only interences drawn from the paſs- 
ports, which could not ſerve for foundation to 
Pym's aſſertion in his ſpeech. He inſiſted a- 
gain upon reparation ; but the commons 
thought not proper to return any anſwer. 

But this diſpute between the king and the 
parliament was of little importance, in . 

riſon 
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the militia and command of the forts. But of a diſappointment. 
Difference for the better underſtanding this affair, which 


between 
the king 


and par}! 


If to this be added the ſuſpicions entertain- 


is one of the principal of rhe preſent reign, ed by the parliament, that the late aſſembly 


ment about ready paſſed about it. 


the mili- 
tia. 

Ruſhw. 
Clarend. 


 Ruſhw. 
Clarend. 


After the king's return from Scotland, it 
was eaſy for him to perceive, that the com- 
mons intended to deprive him of great part 
of his authority. The remonſtrance of the 
ſtate of the kingdom, preſented to him at a 
time, when, without ſuch a deſign, it ſeemed 
very needleſs, was as the ſignal of the war 
preparing againſt him. Whatever had been 
tince done, tended to the ſame end, that is, 
to diſcredit the king's government, and to 
impute to him ſundry deſigns, under the name 
of his counſellors, of the Papiſts, and of an 
il affected party. It is not very ſtrange, that 
finding himſelf in this ill ſituation, he thought 
betimes of providing againſt the attacks to 
which he was likely to be ſoon expoſed. But 
who can affirm, that if he had ſucceeded in 

putting himſelf in a condition to reſiſt, he 
would have remained upon the defenſive? 
However this be, the precautions he would 


have taken againſt his enemies, ſerved but 


to render their accuſations more plauſible. 

In January, 1641-2, when the affair of the 
members accuſed and the breach of privileges 
was warmly debating, the king, not knowing 
how it might end, formed the deſign of ſecu- 
ring Hull. This place was very conſiderable, as 
well by its ſituation, as a large magazine of 
arms and ammunition, which could procure 
a great advantage to him, that ſhould have it 
in his power, in caſe of a rupture. To this 
end, William Cavendiſh, earl of Newcaſtle, 
by the king's order, came to Hull under a 
counterfeit name, to conſult with ſome of the 
king's friends, and amongſt others with captain 
Legg, how to oblige the mayor to deliver to 
him the town and magazine, or to obtain it 
by force, it the mayor would not give his con- 


ſent. The ſecret being diſcovered, the peers 


Jan. 11. 
Nalſon. 
Ruſhw. 


ordered the earl of Newcaltle to attend the 


ſervice of the houſe, which he did, after re- 


ceiving the king's pleaſure, without being ask- 
ed at his return, where he had been. But 
ſome days after the commons, as J have ſaid, 
moved that Sir John Hotham might be ſent to 
Hull, to which the lords agreed the more rea- 


dily, as they were not ignorant upon what de- 


ſign the earl ot Newcaſtle had been diſpatched 
thither. The order was therefore given to 
Hotham by both houſes, to command in Hull, 
without the king's being acquainted with it. 
Soon after, the affair of the militia being now 
commenced, the king formed once more the 
deſign of ſecuring Hull and Portſmouth. To 
that purpoſe, colonel Goring, governor of 
Portſmouth, whom the king had ſecretly gain- 
ed, was to receive the queen into Portſmouth, 
after which, he had orders to go and take the 
command of Hull. Probably, there was ſome 
courſe taken for the ſurrender of that place to 
him. This deſign was diſcovered, tho it was 


communicated bur to three perſons, and the 
Vor. II. | 


* It is abſolutely neceſſary to know what had al- at Kingſton was in order to ſurpriſe Portſ- 


mouth, and the queen's intended journey thi- 
ther had the ſame motive; that the lieuteuan- 
cy of the tower given to Lunsford might be in 
purſuance of the king's deſign to ſecure at once 
the three ſtrongeſt places in the kingdom, it 
will not be ſurpriſing hereafter, to ſee the par- 
iam ent full of fears and jealouſies. For tho? the 
commons had given the king but to much rea- 
ſon to take precautions for his defence, theſe 
very precautions had they ſucceeded, would 
have been no lels prejudicial to the publick, 
than if they had been without a plauſible foun- 
dation. So, as the king had reaſon to fear 
that the parliament intended to deprive him 
of his authority, the parliament had no leſs 
cauſe to ſuſpect that the king was privately la- 
bouring to ſubdue them. In this diſpoſition, 
neither the one nor the other took any ſtep 
which was not ſuſpected to cover ſome ill de- 
ſign; conſequently every thing tended to a 
rupture. The ſole concern of both parties 
was to gain the people to their intereſt. The 
_ parliament ſtrenuouſly endeavoured it by ren- 
dering the king odious, and cheriſhing the 
tears and ſuſpicions already infuſed into the 
people; their view was to convince the nation 
of the neceſſity of extraordinary proceedings, 
in a caſe ſo uncommon. The king, on his 
part, carefully repreſented, that the parlia- 
ment did nothing but violate the laws, and 
ſubvert the conſtitution of the government, 
under colour of maintaining them. Thus much 
it was neceſſary to premiſe, before I entered 
upon the affair of the militia, that the reader 
may underſtand the motives of the king's and 
the parliament's proceedings. 5 
Eight days after young Hotham's departure 
for Hull where his father Sir John came with- 


tending, or deſigning any of thoſe things. 
which the too great fears and jealouſies of 
ſome perſons ſeem to apprehend, and ho- 
ready he will be to exceed the greateſt ex- 
amples of the molt indulgent princes in their 
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king thought not proper to purſue it, for fear 1641-2. 


2. 
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1641-2,* acts of grace and favour to their people.” © crown, veſted in him, and derived unto him 1641-2. 


SD. from his anceſtors, by the fundamental laws Www 


The kin 


this meſ- 
ſage, 


The an- 


ſwer of 
the houſe 
of com- 


mons. 


Ruſhw. 
Nalſon. 
Clarend. 


The com- 
mons 
views: 


The king's 


anſwer. 
Jan. 28. 
Ruſhw. 
Annals. 


Clarend, 
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It is evident, the king had three views in 


"9's making this propoſition. The firſt, to find 


views in 


the houſes employment, and procure himſelf 


time to prepare. The ſecond was, to know, 


at once, how far the deſigns of his enemies 
reached, which could not but be advantageous 
to him, and injurious to them, with regard to 
the people. His third view was, to ſhew his 
ſubjects how willing he was to conſent to what- 
ever ſhould be capable of procuring a perfect 
reconciliation between him and his parliament. 
As to his ſaying, © How ready he ſhould be, 
« Kc.“ it was only a general promiſe, liable 
to numberleſs reſtrictions and explications, 
and which properly bound him to —— 
The commons fully perceived the ſnare 
laid for them by the king; but they per- 
plexed him no lels by their anſwer to his pro- 
poſit ion. They told him in a petition, © "That 
© they returned to his majeſty their moſt 
humble thanks, reſolving to take this meſ- 


and to enable them with ſecurity to diſ- 
charge their duties therein, they deſired the 
peers to join with them, in humbly beſeech- 
ing his ſacred majeſty, to raiſe up unto 
them a ſure ground of ſafety and confidence, 
by putting the tower and other principal 
forts of the kingdom, and the whole militia 
thereof, into the hands of ſuch perſons as the 
parliament might confide in, and as ſhould 
be recommended unto his majeſty by both 
houſes of parliament . 

By this anſwer, the commons made a pre- 
liminary of the moſt important point, to be 
ſettled between the king and the parliament, 
and which being granted, would have put it 
in the parliament's power to do whatever they 
pleaſed. In the ſecond place, they inſinuated 


to the people, that the parliament's diſtruſt of 
the king, muſt have been grounded upon 


ſtrong preſumptions, ſince there was no way 
to labour a reconciliation, and ſettle the rights 
of the nation, ſo long as the king ſhould be 
maſter of the forts and militia. 

The king anſwered, concerning the tower of 
London; © That having preferred a perſon of 
© a known fortune, and unqueſtionable reputa- 


tion to that truſt, he did not expect he 
© ſhould be preſſed to remove him, without 


© any particular charge againſt him: That 

g, if upon due examination 
© any particular ſhould be preſented to his 
< majeſty, whereby it might appear, that he 
© was miſtaken in his opinion of Byron, and 


that he was unfit for the traſt committed to 
© him, he would make no ſcruple of diſcharg- 


© ing him. But otherwiſe, he was obliged in 
© juſtice to himſelf, to preſerve his own work, 
© [eſt his favour and good opinion might prove 
© a diſadvantage and misfortune to his ſer- 
c yants, without any other accuſation. 

For the forts and caſtles of the kingdom, 
© he was reſolved they ſhould always be in 
© ſuch hands, (and only ſuch) as the parlia- 


© ment _ ſafely confide in; but the nomi- 
nation o 


any perſons to thoſe places (being 
© ſo principal and inſeperable a flower of his 


ſage into ſpeedy and ſerious conſideration ; 


- 


of the kingdom) he would reſerve to himſelt; 
and in beſtowing of them, he ſhould not 
be induced to expreſs that favour ſo ſoon to 
any perſon, as to thoſe whoſe good demean- 
our ſhould be eminent in, or to his parlia- 
ment; and it he ſhould at any time confer 
ſuch a truſt upon an undeſerving perſon, he 
would always be ready to leave him to the 
wiſdom and juſtice of his parliament. 

As for the militia of the kingdom, which 
by the law was ſubject to no command, but 
of his majeſty, and of authority lawfully de- 
rived from him, when any particular courſe 
for the ordering the fame ſhould be conſi- 
dered and digeſted by his parliament, and 
propoſed to him, he would return ſuch an 
anſwer, as ſhould be agrecable to his ho- 
nour, and the ſafety of his people, being 
reſolved only to deny thoſe things, the grant- 
ing whereot would alrer the fundamental 
laws.” 
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So general an anſwer was not capable of ſa- Remark on 
tisfying the commons; nay, it ſeemed to in- the king's 


timate very clearly, that the king would not anſwer. 


grant what was intended to be asked; and 
yet he removed Sir John Byron trom the lieu- 
tenancy of the tower, and gave it to Sir John 
Conyers, recommended to him by the com- 


mons. But this was a favour he readily grant- 
ed, as it did not prejudice his right. Never- 


theleſs, a few days after the following petition 
was preſented to him by both houſes. 


To the king's moſt excellent majeſty, the 


humble petition of the lords and commons 
aſſembled in parliament. 


Moſt gracious ſovereign, 


i 'F" H E preſent evils and calamities where- petition of 
6 with your kingdoms are moſt miſerably both hou- 
entangled, the imminent dangers which ſes to the 
threaten your royal perſon, and all your peo- ling. 


d Ruſhw. 
the lords and commons in Clarend- 


ple, have cauſed us, your moſt faithful and 
© obedient ſubjects, 

this preſent parliament, with thankfulneſs to 
entertain, and with all earneſtneſs of affecti- 
© on and endeavours to purſue the gracious 
propoſition and direction, which not long 
* fince we have received from your majeſty. 
And we have thereupon taken into our moſt 
* ſerious conſideration the ways and means of 
© ſecuring the ſafety of your royal perſon, pre- 
* ſerving the honour and authority of your 
crown, removing all jealouſies betwixt your 
© majeſty and your people, ſuppreſſing the re- 
© bellion in Ireland, preventing the fears and 
© dangers of this kingdom, and the miſchiev- 
* ous deſigns of thoſe: who are enemies to the 
1 
c 
c 
c 
« 
c 
& 


A 


peace of it. And that we may with more 
comfort and ſecurity accompliſh our duties 
© herein, we moſt humbly beſeech your ma- 
jeſty, that you will be pleaſed forthwith to 
put the tower of London, and all other forts, 
and the whole militia of the kingdom, into 
the hands of ſuch perſons as ſhall be recom- 
© mended to your majeſty by both houſes of 
* parliament. Which they aſſure hone, 
© WI 


Ruſhw. 


Clarend. 


EC 


Obſervati-- 


'c 


cc 


XX. 


© will be a hopeful entrance into thoſe courſes, 
© which (through God's bleſſing) ſhall be ef- 
© fe&tnal for the removing of all diffidence and 
© miſapprehenſion betwixt your majeſty and 
your people, and for eſtabliſhing and enlarg- 
ing the honour, greatneſs and power of your 
* majeſty and royal poſterity, and for the re- 
© {toring and confirming the peace and hap- 
© pineſs of your loyal ſubjects in all your do- 
© minions. And to this our moſt neceſſary 
© petition, we in all humility expect your ma- 
© jeſty's ſpeedy and gracious anſwer, the 
great diſtractions and diſtempers of the 
kingdom, not admitting any . 

The parliament always ſuppoſed the king- 


dom to be in extreme danger, and the Papiſts 


and diſaffected party, or rather, the king him- 
ſelf, to have ill-deſigns; tho' after all, their 
ſuppoſition was founded only upon conjec- 


tures, of which the king had given ſome oc- 


caſion, by endeavouring to ſecure Hull, as the 


houſe had been well informed. The king's 


anſwer to this petition was as follows: 

« His majeſty having well conſidered of 
this petition, and being deſirous to expreſs 
how willing he 1s to apply a remedy, not 
only to your dangers, but even to your 
doubts, and fears, he, therefore, returns 
this anſwer, that when he ſhall know 
the extent of power, which is intended 
to be eſtabliſhed in thoſe perſons whom 
you defire to be commanders of the mi- 
litia in the ſeveral counties, and likewiſe 
to what time it ſhall be limired, that no 
power ſhall be executed by his majeſty a- 


ec 
cc 
cc 
« 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


ce then he will declare, that (for the ſecuring 


you from all dangers or jealouſies, if any) 


cc 
cc 


ce places, both of forts and militia in the ſe- 


veral counties, ſuch perſons as both the hou- 
ſes of parliament ſhall either approve or re- 


cc 
cc 
before unto his majeſty the names of the 
perſons whom you approve or recommend, 
unleſs ſuch perſons ſhall be named, againſt 
whom he thall have juſt and unqueſtionable 
exception.” 

The king ſeemed, by this anſwer, to grant 


cc 
cc 
cc 
(c 


ons on this entirely the deſire of both houſes, and yet the 


anſwer. 


ſequel ſhewed, it was neither his intention 


nor thought. For the better underſtanding 
this anſwer, it will be neceſſary to know how 
the king then ſtood diſpoſed. His deſign was 


to withdraw to York, and levy troops in thoſe 


Annals. 
Whiteloc. 
Ludlow. 
Clarend. 


parts, in order to ſeiſe Hull, with the maga- 
zine there. So, that very likely, from that 
time he thought of war, whether defenſive or 
offenſive. And, therefore, he had determi- 
ned to ſend the queen into Holland, under 
colour of conducting thither the princeſs Ma- 
ry her daughter, who had eſpouſed the prince 


of Orange, and of going to the Spa. But 


withal, he had put into her hands the crown- 


jewels, which were afterwards uſed in buying 


arms and ammunition. When the parliament 


Preſented this petition to him, he was upon 


the point of ſending away the queen, after 
which he intended to retire to York. It was 


The Reign of CHARLES I. 


lone, without the advice of parliament, 


his majeſty will be content to put in all the 


commend unto him, ſo that you declare 


G31 
not, therefore, his intereſt abſolutely to reject 164 1-2. 
the parliament's requeſt in ſuch a jundture . 


for fear of raiſing a ſtorm too ſoon, which 


might have obſtrubted the execution of his two 


deſigns, and eſpecially that relating to Hull. 


For this reaſon, he returned the parliament 
ſeemingly ſo ſatisfactory an anſwer, bur which, 
however, was not an abſolute conſent, becauſe 
of ſome additional reſtrictions, from whence 
he meant to draw, atterwards, a pretence to 
render his engagement ineffectual. Never- 


theleſs, the terms of this engagement were ſo 


well choſen, that tho of themſelves, they ſig- 
nified not that the king reſerved to himſelt a 
power to recede from his word, ſuch a ſenſe, 
however, might by inference be fixt upon 


them. So in the king's intention, this anſwer 
was ſolely deſigned to gain time. A few days 


after, he gave the lieutenancy of the tower to 
Sir John Conyers, the better to perſuade both 


houſes, he intended to ſatisfy them. 


The parliament did not doubt, the king The parli- 


was reſolved to put the militia into the hands ament pre- 
of ſuch as ſhould be recommended to him; 
and, therefore, they ordered the draught of 
an ordinance for regulating the militia, to be of an ordi- 
prepared, with the names of the commanders nance for 


{ents to 
the king 
the form 


in each county, on a ſeperate paper, and pre- n _—_ 
ſented it to his majeſty, with a petition to "0 
deſire his conſent. 
The king anſwered, the queen and princeſs The king's 
being upon their departure for Holland, he anfwer. 


had not time to conlider of ſo important an 
affair, but would ſend an anſwer at his return. 


He was then upon the road, accompanying 
the queen to Dover. 


In the interim, the parliament believing to 
have reaſon to ſuſpeët, the king only fought 
to amuſe them, and tearing he had formed 
ſome private deſign which he intended to ex- 
ecute before the regulation ot the militia, pre- 
ſented this other petition to him: 

* May it pleaſe your moſt excellent majeſty, Petition of 
your humble and loyal ſubjects, the lords both houſes 
and commons, have with a great deal of tothe 8 
grief received your majeſty's anſwer to their * 
« Juſt and neceſſary petition, concerning the 
. militia of this kingdom; which your ma- 

“ jelty, by a gracious meſſage formerly ſent 
. unto them, was pleaſed to promiſe ſhould 
be put into ſuch hands as your parliament 
ſhould approve of, or recommend unto you; 
the extent of their power, and the time of 
their continuance being likewiſe declared. 
That being done, and the perſons by both 
houſes nominated, your majeſty, never- 
theleſs, refers your reſolution herein to a 
longer and a very uncertain time, which 
(the preſent dangers and diſtractions ſo 
great and preſſing) is as unſatisfactory and 

deſtructive as an abſolute denial. _ 
Therefore, we once again beſeech your 
majeſty, to take our deſire into your royal 
thoughts, and to give us ſuch an anſwer, as 
may raiſe in us a confidence that we ſhall 
not be expoſed to the practices of thoſe, 
who thirſt after the ruin of this kingdom, 
and the kindling that combuſtion in Eng- 
* land, which they have in ſo great a mea- 
{ure 
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The king's 
anſwer, 


Ruſhw. 
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t ſire effected in Ireland; from whence (as 
© we are daily informed, ) they intend and en- 
© deavour to invade us, with the aſſiſtance o 

© the Papiſts here amongſt us. . 

Nothing can prevent theſe evils, nor en- 
able us to ſuppreſs the rebellion in Ireland, 
and ſecure ourſelves, but the inſtant granting 
of that humble petition, which we hope your 
majeſty will not deny to thoſe, who muſt in 
the diſcharge of their duties both to your ma- 
jeſty and the commonwealth, repreſent unto 
your majeſty what they find ſo abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary for the preſervation of both, which the 
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© Jaws both of God and man enjoyn them to 


© ſee put in execution, as ſeveral counties by 
© their daily petitions have deſired of us, and 
© in ſome places begun already to do it of 
* themſelves. 1 35 
The parliament wiſhed to have the king's 
conſent to this regulation of the militia. This 
would have been advantageous to them upon 
all accounts. 
ſuppoſed the kingdom to be, they did not 


mean, that the king's conſent was ſo abſolute- 
ly neceſſary that this regulation could not be 


done and executed, without his approbation. 
And, therefore, to ſhew the king, it would be 
in vain to oppoſe it, they had ſo ordered it, 


that in ſome places the people had, of their 


own accord, divided themſelves into compa- 
nies, choſen officers; in a word, had began to 
regulate the militia, without ſtaying for the 
king's orders. It is not likely, the people 
would have ventured upon ſuch an underta- 
king, had they not been ſure of the parlia- 
ment's approbation. VVV 
The king ſeeing himſelf thus preſſed, ſought 
other evaſions to amuſe the parliament, with- 
out openly declaring however that his inten- 


tion was to deny the deſire of both houſes. 


His anſwer to the laſt petition was as follows: 
His majeſty having, with his belt care and 
© underſtanding, peruſed and conſidered, that 
© which was ſent him from both houſes, for 
< the ordering of the militia, preſented unto 
© him to be made an ordinance of parliament, 
« by the giving of his royal aflent ; as he can 
© by no means do ir for the reaſons hereafter 
© mentioned, ſo he doth not conceive himſelt 
© obliged, by any promiſe made in his anſwer 
© of the ſecond of this month to the petition 
© of both houſes, to yield the ſame. 
« His majeſty finds great cauſe to except 
againſt the preface or introduction to that 
order, which confeſſeth a moſt dangerous and 


mons, of late ſuppoſed to be an effect of the 
bloody counſels of Papiſts and other ill-af- 
fected perſons, by which many may under- 
ſtand (looking upon other printed papers to 
that purpoſe) his coming in perſon to the 
houſe of commons on the 4th of January, 
which begat ſo unhappy a miſunderitanding 
between him and his people ; and for that 
tho' he believes it upon the information ſince 
given, to be an apparent breach of their 
privilege, and hath offered to repair the ſame 
for the furure, by any act that ſhall be de- 
ſired of his majeſty, yet he mult declare, and 


ma 
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But however, in the caſe they 


deſperate deſign upon the houſe of com- 


than to require (as he did) the perſons of 
thoſe five gentlemen his majeſty had the 
day before accuſed of high-rreaſon ; and to 
declare, that he meant to proceed againſt 
them legally and ſpeedily, upon which he 
believes that houſe would have delivered 
them up ; and his majeſty calls the almighty 
God to witneſs, that he was ſo far from any 
intention or thought of force or violence; 
altho* that houſe had not delivered them 
according to his demand, or in any caſe 


and others, that waired on his majeſty, ex- 
preſs charge and command, that they ſhould 
give no offence to any man ; nay, if they 
received any provocation or injury, that they 
ſhould bear it without return; and his ma- 
jeſty neither ſaw or knew, that any perſon 
of his train had any other weapons, but his 
penſioners and guards thoſe with which they 
uſually attend his majeſty, and the other 
gentlemen, ſwords. And therefore his ma- 
jeſty doubts not, but his parliament will be 
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not undergo any imputation, by the raſh or 
indiſcreet expreſſions of any young men then 
in his train, or by any deſperate words 
uttered by others, who might mingle with 
them without his conſent or approbation. 
For the perſons nominated to be lieu- 
© tenants of the ſeveral counties of England 
© and Wales, his majeſty is contented to allow 
that recommendation; only concerning the 
city of London, and ſuch corporations, as by 
© antient charters have granted unto them the 
© power of the militia, his majeſty doth not con- 
* celve, that it can ſtand with juſtice or polity 
to alter their government in that particular. 
© And his majeſty is willing forthwith to 
grant every of them, (that of London, and 
thoſe other corporations excepted) ſuch com- 
miſſions, as he hath done during this parlia- 
ment, to ſome lord-lieutenants by your ad- 
vice; but if that power be not thought e- 
nough, but that more ſhall be thought fit to 
be granted to thoſe perſons named, than b 
the law is in the crown jitſelf; his majeſty 
holds it reaſonable, that the ſame be by law 
firſt veſted in him, with power to transfer it 
to thoſe perſons, which he will willingly do; 
and whatever that power ſhall be, to avoid 
all future doubts and queſtions, his majeſty 
deſires, it may be digeſted into an act of 
parliament rather than an ordinance ; ſo that 
all his loving ſubjects may thereby particu- 
larly know, both what they are to ſuffer and 
what they are not to ſuffer, for their neglect, 
that there be not the leaſt latitude for his 
good ſubjects to ſuffer under any arbitrary 
power whatever. 

As to the time deſired for the continuance 
of the powers to be granted, his majeſty 
giveth this anſwer, that he cannot conſent 
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God and the laws of this kingdom have plac- 
ed in him for the defence of his people, and 
to pur 1t into the hands of any other for any 

© indefinite 
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require to be believed, that he had no other 1641-2, 
deſign upon that houſe, or any member of it, ww 


whatſoever ; that he gave thoſe his ſervants, . 


28 NR 


regardful of his honour herein, that he ſhall 


to diveſt himſelf of the juſt power, which 
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cure their preſent fears and jealouſies that 
they might with ſafety apply themſelves to 
the matter of his meſlage of the 20th of Ja- 
nuary: His majeſty hopeth, that his grace to 
them, ſince that time, in yielding to ſo ma- 
ny of their defires, and in agreeing to the 
perſons now recommended to him by his 
parliament, and the power before expreſſed 
to be placed in them, will wholly diſpel thoſe 
fears and jealouſies; and aſſureth them, that 
as his majeſty hath now applied this unuſual 
remedy to their doubts, ſo (if there ſhall be 
cauſe) he will continue the ſame, to ſuch 
time as ſhall be agreeable to the ſame care 
he now expreſſeth toward them. 

And in this anſwer, his majeſty is ſo far from 
receding from any thing he promiſed, or in- 
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tition; that his majeſty hath hereby conſented 
to all was then asked of them by that petition 
concerning the militia of the kingdom, (ex- 
cept that of London, and thoſe other corpo- 
rations) which was to put the ſame into rhe 
hands of ſuch perſons as ſhould be recom- 
mended unto him by both houſes of parlia- 
ment : And his majeſty doubts not, bur the 
parliament upon well weighing the particu- 
lars of this his anſwer, will find the ſame 
more ſat ĩsfactory to their ends, and the peace 
and welfare of all his good ſubjects, than 
the way propoſed by this intended ordinance, 
to which, for theſe reaſons his majeſty can- 
not conſent. | 
© And whereas his majeſty obſerves by the 
petition of both houſes, preſented to him by 
the earl of Portland, Sir Thomas Heal, and 
Sir William Savile, thar in ſome places ſome 
perſons begin already to intermeddle of them- 
ſelves with the militia, his majeſty expect- 


the particulars thereof, it being a matter 
of high concernment and very great conſe- 
quence. 

And his majeſty requireth, that if it ſhall 


whatſoever have preſumed to command the 
militta withont lawful authority, they may be 
| proceeded againſt according to law. 

There were in this anſwer, ſeveral things 
which could not but diſpleaſe the parliament. 
1. The exception of London and ſuch other 
corporations, as by charters had the power of 


the militia, which was taking away with one 


hand, what he ſeemed to give with the other, 


ſince there were very few towns of any note, 
Beſides, It 


but what had the like charters. 
did not appear that either London or any o- 
ther corporation deſired to be maintained in 
this privilege. The king ſuppoſed it without 
conſulting them. 2. 'The king in complaining 
there was no fixed time for the continuance ot 
the powers of the lieutenants, offered none 
himſelf. So it was a point to be debated, which 
might long amuſe, 3. As to his promiſing to 
prolong the time, if there ſhould be cauſe, 
it was properly nothing, ſince it is certain his 


general promiſes were not relied on, eſpecially 


Ver. II. 


tended to grant in his anſwer to the former pe- 


eth that his parliament ſhould examine 


appear to his parliament, that any perſons 
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1641-2. © indefinite time. And ſince the ground of 
WYW © this requeſt from his parliament, was to ſe- 


forts, which was, however, a point of grear 
moment. 5. He abſolutely rejected the ordi- 
nance, and in perſuading the parliament to 
change it into an act, he would have indirectly 
obliged them to own, they had no power to 
make it, which was entirely contrary to the 
pretenſions of both houſes. 6. In ſuppreſſing 
the ordinance and turning it into an act, the 


bill muſt have been drawn his own way, o- 


therwiſe, he tacitely reſerved to himſelf the 


633 
when attended with ſuch reſtrictions. 4. The 1641-2, 
King did not mention the government of the YI. 


power of rejecting it, a power that hitherto had 


been indiſputable. It was, therefore, very 
eaſy to perceive, that by all theſe reſtrictions 


the king ſought only to gain time, and put off 


the parliament with bare words. According- 
ly both houſes having taken his anſwer into 


conſideration, voted that it was not ſatisfacto- 
ry, and preſented a third petition to him at 


'Theobalds, where he then was. 


Moſt gracious ſovereign, 


: V O U R majeſty's moſt loyal and obedient Petition of 
« Ou 
ſes to the 
king. N 
© ſorrow and fear, in reſpect of the publick March 10 
* dangers and miſeries like to fall upon your R 


ſubjects, the lords and commons in par- 
* liament, do find their juſt apprehenſions of 


© majeſty and the kingdom, to be much in- 
creaſed, upon the receipt of your unexpect- 
ed denial of their moſt humble and neceſſary 
petition, concernig the militia of the king- 
dom, eſpecially grieving, that wicked and 
miſchievous counſellors ſhould ſtill have that 
power with your majeſty, as in this time of im- 


minent and approaching ruin, rather toencline 


your reſolutions to that which is apt to further 
the accompliſhment of the deſires of the moſt 
malignant enemies of God's true religion, and 
the peace and fatery of yourſelf and your 


kingdom, than to rhe dutiful and faithful 


c 

g 

c 

c 

c 

* 

« 

* 

c 

- 

C 

* counſel] of your parliament: Wherefore 
© they are enforced in all humility to proteſt, 
c 
5 
bo 
c 
o 
* 
. 
. 
Fo 
o 
c 
C 


that your majeſty ſhall perſiſt in that denial, 


the dangers and diſtempers of the kingdom 
are ſuch as will endure no longer delay : 
But unleſs you ſhall be graciouſly pleaſed to 
aſſure them by theſe meſſengers, that you 
will ſpeedily apply your royal aſſent to the 
ſatisfaction of their former deſires, they ſhall 
be inforced, for the ſafety of your majeſty 
and your kingdom, to diſpoſe of the militia 
by the authority of both houſes, in ſuch man- 
ner as hath been propounded to your ma- 
jeſty, and they reſolve to do it accordingly. 

They likewiſe moſt humbly beſeech your 
majeſty to believe, that the nous and 
deſperate deſign upon the houſe of commons, 
mentioned in their preamble, was not in- 
ſerted with any intention to caſt the leaſt aſ- 


reflected upon that malignant party, of whoſe 
bloody and malicious practices they have 
had ſo oftenexperience, and from which they 
can never. be ſecure, unleſs your majeſty 
will be pleaſed to put from you thoſe wick- 
ed and unfaithful counſellors, who interpoſe 
their own corrupt and malicious deſigns be- 
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and 


twixt your majeſty's — and wiſdom, 


ot 


uſhw. 


perſion upon your majeſty, but herein they 


— 


Remarks 


_ tition. 
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and the proſperity and contentment of your- 
ſelf, and of your people: And that for the 
diſpatch of the great affairs of the kingdom, 
the ſafety of your perſon, the prote@ion and 
comfort of your ſubjects, you will be pleaſed 
to continue your abode near to London, and 
the parliament, and not to withdraw yourſelf 
to any the remoter parts; which it your 

majeſty ſhould do, muſt needs be a cauſe of 

great danger and diſtraction. 
© 'That your majeſty will likewiſe be gra- 
ciouſſy pleaſed to continue the prince his 
highneſs in theſe parts at St. James's or any 
other of your houſes near London, whereby 
the deſigns which the enemies of the religi- 
on and peace of this kingdom may have 
upon his perſon, and the jealouſies and fears 
of your people, may be prevented. And they 
beſeech your majeſty to be informed by them, 
that by the laws of the kingdom, the power 
of raiſing, ordering, and diſpoſing of the 
militia, within any city, town, or other 
place, cannot be granted to any corporati- 
on by charter, or otherwiſe, without the au- 
thority and conſent of parliament; and that 
thoſe parts of the kingdom which have put 
themſelves in a poſture of defence againſt the 
common danger, have therein done nothing 
but according to the declaration and direc- 
tion of both houſes, and what is juſtifiable 
by the laws of the kingdom. 

All which, their moſt humble counſel and 
deſires, they pray your majeſty to accept, 
as the effect of that duty an allegiance whicli 
they owe unto you, and which will not ſut- 
fer them to admit of any thoughts, intenti- 
ons, or endeavours, but ſuch as are neceſſa- 
ry and advantageous for your majeſty's great- 
neſs and honour, and the ſafety and proſpe- 
rity of the kingdom, according to that truſt 
and power which the laws have repoſed in 
them.” | 
Before I relate the king's anſwer, it will not 
be improper to make ſome remarks on this 
petition. My deſign being in this ſecond part 
of the reign of Charles I, to give the readers 
a true idea of the differences between the king 
and the parliament, that they may the better 
perceive the real grounds of the enſuing civil 
wars, I hope it will not be taken amiſs, that 
by remarks on the papers of both ſides, I point 
out ſome things which, perhaps, would not be 
generally obſerved. | 
In the firſt place, the imminent danger, 
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on this pe· the approaching ruin ſo much talked of by the 


parliament, was not ſo evident as they pre- 
tended ; but they always ſuppoſed, there was a 
Popiſh and malignant party, who had formed a 
deſign to ruin the kingdom and the Proteſtant 
religion, and that he king's evil counſel- 


lors adviſed him to whatever could be advan- 


tageous to that party. I do not ſay this ſup- 
poſition was entirely falſe ; but it may be ſaid, 
at leaſt, to be grounded upon bare conjectures ; 
beſides, theſe were only generals, under which 


the parliament concealed the true cauſe of 


their fears. They were apprehenſive, that 
the king by ſecret practices, would ſecure the 
forts and magazines, as it was well known he 
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intended it, and raiſe an army; nay it could 1641-2. 
not be doubted, that conſidering his preſent 


ſtare, he would have done it, had it been in his 
power. It will be ſeen hereafter that he had 
thought of it, before the time I am ſpeaking of, 
But when this petition was preſented to him, 
he was only ſuſpected to have ſome great de- 
ſign in hand. He was, therefore, to be pre- 
vented by diſpoſing of the militia, by the au- 
thority ot both houſes, in order to be ready to 
oppreſs ſuch as ſhould declare for him, or to 
hinder them from declaring. Bur all this was 
coloured with the pretence of putting the 


Kingdom in a poſture of defence againſt the 


plots of the malignants. For this reaſon, the 
pretended deſign of this malignant party was 
always be Snare in general terms, withour 
mention of any particulars, and great care was 
taken to refer to it all the king's actions, and 
all the events which could have any relation 
thereto. But it muſt be remembered, as I 
have often ſaid, that the parliament's intenti- 
on was to diveſt the king of the greateſt part 
of his authority, and that the King's deſign 
was to ſcreen himſelf from the impending miſ- 
fortunes, and in ſo doing, he would have put 
himſelf alſo in a ſtate of attacking, had he 
been ſuffered to do it. This is properly the 


key to the papers which were publiſhed on both 


ſides, concerning the militia, tho' the king 
and parliament endeavoured to varnith their 
reſpective proceedings with pretences capable 
of dazzling the people. 

I ſhall remark in the ſecond place, that the 
parliament in this petition, took no notice of 


the reaſons alleged by the king in his former 


anſwer. The 
ſuppoſing the deſign of ſubverting religion and 
the laws, and with referring to that deſign 
the removal of the prince of Wales, and the 
abſence of the king from his parliament, to 
inſinuate, that the king's reſtrictions to his 
promiſe, were intended only to gain time, in 
order to favour the malignants. | 
Thirdly, the parliament's fears, that the 


king's abſence concealed ſome hidden deſign, 


were not groundleſs, as I ſaid, and as will ap- 
pear hereafter. 

All this ſhews, that the king and the par- 
liament had but too much cauſe to miſtruſt 
one another. If the parliament, under colour 


of imminent danger to the kingdom, thought 


were contented with always 


it incumbent on them to require, that the mi- 


litia ſhould be put into ſuch hands as they 
could confide in, the king had no leſs reaſon 
to endeavour to hinder both houſes from u- 
ſurping a power, which was to ſerve to oppreſs 
him. 

The king returned the following anſwer t 
the parliament's laſt petition : 


Jam ſo much amazed at this meſſage, The king's 


© that I know not what to anſwer : You ſpeak anſwer. 


© of jealouſies and fears: Lay your hands to 
© your hearts, and ask yourſelves, whether 1 
© may not likewiſe be diſturbed with fears and 
« jealouſies; and if fo, I aſſure you this meſ- 
« {age hath nothing leſſened them. 
For the militia, I thought ſo much of it 
© before I ſent that anſwer, and am ſo much 
| « aflured 


March 2. 


Ruſhw. 
Clarend. 
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Book XX. The Reign of CHARLES I. | 35 
1641-2. © aſſured that the anſwer is agreeable to what this houſe in ſome fit courſe of examination, 


1641-2. 
nin juſtice or reaſon you can ask, or I in ho- * 


to find who were the perſons that gave his. 


g's 


3 


Remark 


© nour grant, that I ſhall not alter it in any 
« point. | 
For my reſidence near you, I wiſh it might 


abe fo ſafe and honourable, that I had no 


* cauſe to abſent myſelf from Whitehall; ask 
* yourſelves whether I have not. 

For my ſon, I ſhall take that care of him, 
© which ſhall juſtify me to God as a father, 
and to my dominions as a king. 

* Toconclude, I aſſure you upon my ho- 


and juſtice to my people, which I ſhall by 
all fair means ſeek to preſerve and maintain, 
relying upon the goodneſs and providence of 
God, for the preſervation of myſelf and 
rights.” - - 5 | 


A g g 


© ſequence, that if his majeſty ſhall perſiſt in 


© it, it will hazard the peace and ſafety of all 


© his kingdoms, unleſs ſome ſpeedy remedy be 
© applied by the wiſdom and authority of both 
© houſes of parliament. | 
4. That ſuch parts of this kingdom as have 
< put themſelves into a poſture of defence a- 
gainſt the common danger, have done no- 
thing but what is juſtifiable, and is approved 
by the houſe. | 
* 5. That if his majeſty ſhall remove into any 
© remote parts from his parliament, it will be 
a great hazard to the kingdom, and a great 
« prejudice to the proceedings of the parlia- 
© ment. Ho : 
© 6, That this houſe holds it neceſſary, that 


Q 


his majeſty may be deſired, that the prince 


* 


c 

© may come unto St. James's, or to ſome other 
© convenient place near or about London, and 
there to continue. | 4s 
© 7. That the lords be deſired to join with 
this houſe in an humble requeſt unto his ma- 
jeſty, that he will be pleaſed to reſide near 
his parliament, that both houſes may have a 
convenience of acceſs unto him upon all oc- 
caſions. . 


0 8. That the lords be moved to Join with 
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nour, that I have no thought but of peace 


majeſty this advice, that they may be remo- 
ved from his majeſty, and brought to con- 
dign puniſhment. on tt 
© 9. That no charter can be granted by the 
king, to create a power in any corporation 
© over the militia of that place, without con- 
ſent of parliament. ET 


* 
* 
c 
£ 


© 10. That the lords ſhall be moved to join 
with this houſe in theſe votes. 

© II. That the lords ſhall be deſired to ap- 
point a ſelect committee that may join 
with a committee of a proportionable 
number of this houſe, to conſider and pre- 
pare what is fit to be done upon theſe votes, 
or upon any thing elſe that may ariſe upon 
this anſwer of his majeſty concerning the mi- 
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Y | It muſt be obſerved upon this anſwer, that * litia, and concerning the prince.” 

2 on this the reaſon alledged by the king to juſtify his The ſame day it was reſolved in the houſe 

. anfwer. abſence from Whitehall, viz. the riotous aſſem- of commons, ” 1565 

I blies of the people of London, was plauſible. That the kingdom be forthwith put into 

4 But it was extremely weak, to prove the ne- a poſture of defence, by authority of both 

L ceflity of his reſiding at York. However, he © houſes, in ſuch a way as is already agreed up- 

7 artfully confounded, under one and the fame * on by both houſes of parliament.” 

I reaſon, his removal to York, and his abſence In purſuance of this reſolution, both houſes 

Y from London. We ſhall ſee preſently the true publiſhed the following ordinance for ſettling 

5 reaſon of his retiring to York. the militia. | 11 5 

1 It is very likely, the king wiſhed for peace, Whereas there hath been of late a moſt The par- 
I provided his prerogatives were untouched. But dangerous and deſperate degſin upon the >a 
I the parliament thought, in order to a laſting © houſe of commons, which we have juſt cauſe fr che i. 
E peace, the king's power was to be curbed. © to believe to be an effect of the bloody coun- litia. 
I Upon this anſwer, it was reſolved by the <« ſels of Papiſts, and other ill- affected perſons, March 5. 
A houſe of commons : | who have already raiſed a rebellion in the Ruſhw, 
E Votes of 1. That this anſwer of his majeſty is a de- kingdom of Ireland, and by reaſon of many 

. the com- © nial to the deſires of both houſes of parlia- „ diſcoveries, we cannot but fear they will pro- 

2 mins © ment concerning the militia. | | © ceed not only to ſtir up the like rebellion and 

3 n. © 2, That thoſe that adviſed his majeſty * inſurreGtions in this kingdom of England, but 

Z to give this anſwer, are enemies to the ſtate, © alſo to back them with forces from abroad. 

I © and miſchievous projectors againſt the de- For the ſafety therefore of his majeſty's 

vp © fence of the kingdom. | perſon, the parliament and kingdom, in this 

© 3. That this denial is of that dangerous con- time of imminent danger; it is ordained by 


C 

© the lords and commons now in parliament 
© aſſembled, that Henry, earl of Holland, ſhall 
© be lieutenant of the county of Berks, Oliver, 
* earl of Bullingbrooke, ſhall be lieutenant of 
* the county of Bedford, &c. and the ſaid lord 
© lieutenants ſhall ſeverally and reſpectively 
© have power to aſſemble and call together all 
and ſingular his majeſty's ſubjects, within the 
ſaid ſeveral and reſpective counties and places, 
as well within liberties as without, that are 
meet and fit for the wars, and them to train 
© and exerciſe and put in readineſs, and them, 
* after their abilities and faculties, well and 
«© ſufficiently from time to time, to cauſe to be 
c arraycd and weaponed, and to take the mu- 
« ſter of them in places fit for that purpoſe. 
And that they ſhall ſeverally and reſpective- 
© Iy have power, within the ſeveral and re- 
ſpective counties and places aforeſaid, to no- 
© minate and appoint ſuch perſons of quality, 
© as to them ſhall ſeem meer, to be their de- 
« puty-lieurenants, to be approved of by both 
© houſes of parliament. And be it farther or- 
« dained, that Sir John Gayre, Sir Jacob Gar- 
© ret, knights, &c. ſhall haye ſuch power and 
authority within the city of London, as any 
of the lieutenants beforenamed, are _—_— 

| « ſe 
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1641-2. * ſed to have by this ordinance, within the ſaid 
WAV * ſeveral and reſpective counties, (the nomina- 
© tion and appointment of deputy-lieutenants 
only excepted.) And it is farther ordained, 
that ſuch perſons as ſhall not obey in any of 
the premiſſes, ſhall anſwer their negle& and 
contempt to the lords and commons in a par- 
liamentary way, and not otherwiſe, nor elſe- 
where; and that every the powers granted 
as aforeſaid, ſhall continue, until it be other- 
wiſe ordered or declared by both houſes of 
rliament, and no longer.” | 
Theſe forces from abroad, mentioned in the 
ordinance, were a chimera, framed to amuſe 
the people, and make them believe, the king 
would cauſe the kingdom to be invaded by fo- 
reigners; for, tho', very probably, the pope 
and cardinal Richelieu countenanced the Iriſh 
rebellion, it could not, however, be affirmed, 
they had formed a deſign to invade England 
in favour of the king. 

The 9th of March, the king being at New- 
market, both houſes preſented the followiug 
declaration to him, which ſerved for reply to 
his anſwer. 5 
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Declaration of both houſes preſented to the 
king at Newmarket, March 9, 1641-2. 


May it pleaſe your majeſty, 
Ruſhw. & Abbo, the expreſſions in your majeſty's 
- meſſage, of the 2d of this inſtant March, 
© do give juſt cauſe of ſorrow to us, your faith- 
© ful ſubjects, the lords and commons in par- 
© liament, yet it 1 without ſome mixture 
© of confidence and hope, confidering the pro- 
© ceeded from the miſapprehenſion of our ac- 
tions and intentions, which having no ground 
© of truth or reality, may, by your majeſty's 
© Juſtice and wiſdom, be removed, when your 
* majeſty ſhall be fully informed, that thoſe 
© fears and jealouſies of ours, which your ma- 
< jeſty thinks to be cauſeleſs, and without any 
© juſt ground, do neceſſarily and clearly ariſe 
© from thoſe dangers and diſtempers, into 
© which the miſchievous and evil councils about 
© you have brought this kingdom ; and that 
© thoſe other fears and jealouſies, by which your 
* favour, your royal preſence and confidence 
© have been withdrawn from your parliament, 
© have no foundation or ſubſiſtance in any ac- 
* tion, intention, or miſcarriage of ours, but 
© are merely grounded upon the falſhood and 
* malice of thoſe, who, for the ſupporting and 
* fomenting their own wicked deſigns againſt 
* the religion and peace of the kingdom, do 
© ſeek to deprive your majeſty of the ſtrength 
* and afſection of your people, them of your 
grace and protection, and thereby to ſubject 
© both your royal perſon and the whole king- 
© dom to ruin and deftruttion. | 
© To fatisfy your majeſty's judgment and 
© conſcience in both theſe points, we deſire to 
* make a clear and free declaration of the cau- 
< ſes of our fears and jealouſies, which we of- 
© fer to your majeſty in theſe particulars : 
I. That the deſign of altering religion in 
© this, and in your other kingdoms, hath been 
* potently carried on by thoſe in greateſt au- 


of ENGLAND. 


thority about you, for divers years together; 1641-2. 
the queen's agent at Rome, and the pope's www 
__ or nuncio here, are not only evidences 
of this deſign, but have been great actors in 
It. 

2. That the war with Scotland was procu- 

© red to make way for this intent, and chiefly 
invited and fomented by the Papiſts, and o- 
© thers popiſhly affected, whereof we have ma- 
c 
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ny evidences, eſpecially their free and gene- 
ral contribution to it. | 
© 3. That the rebellion in Ireland was fra- 
med and contrived here in England, and that 
the Engliſh Papiſts ſhould have riſen about 
the ſame time, we have ſeveral teſtimonies 
and advertiſements from Ireland; and that 
it is a common ſpeech amongſt the rebels, 
wherewith concur other evidences and obſer- 
vations of the ſuſpicious meetings and con- 
ſultations, the tumultuary and ſeditious car- 
riage of thoſe of that religion, in divers parts 
of this kingdom, about the time of the 
breaking out of the Iriſh rebellion ; the de- 
polition of O Conolly ; the information of 
Mr. Cole, minifter ; the letter of Triſtram 
Whitecombe; the depoſition. of Thomas 
Grant, and many others, which we may pro- 
duce, do all agree in this: The publick de- 
clarations of the lords, gentlemen, and others 
of the pale, that they would join with the re- 
bels, whom they call the Iriſh army, or any 
other, to recover unto his majeſty his royal 
prerogative, wreſted from him by the Puritan 
fact ion in the houſes of parliament in Eng- 
land, and to maintain the ſame againſt all 
others, as alſo to maintain epiſcopal juriſ- 
diction, and the lawfulneſs thereof: Theſe 
two being quarrels, upon which his majeſty's 
late army in the north ſhould be incenſed a- 
gainſt us. 
© The great cauſe we have to doubt, that 
that late deſign, ſtiled the queen's pious in- 
tention, was for the alteration of religion in 
this kingdom; for ſucceſs whereof, the pope's 
nuncio, the count Roſetti, enjoyned faſting 
and praying to be obſerved every week by 
the Engliſh Papiſts, which appeared to us, 
by one of the original letters, directed by 
him to a prieſt in Lancaſhire. | 
The boldneſs of the Iriſh rebels in affirm- 
ing they do nothing but by authority from 
the king ; that they call themſelves the 
queen's army; that the prey or booty which 
they take from the Engliſh they mark with 
the queen's mark ; that their purpoſe was 
to come to England after they had done in 
Ireland, and ſundry other things of this kind, 
proved by O Conolly, and divers others, 
eſpecially in the fore- mentioned letters from 
Triſtram Whitecombe, the mayor of Kinſale, 
© to his brother Benjamin Whitecombe,where- 
© 1n there is this paſſage, that many other 
« ſtrange ſpeeches they utter about religion 
cc and our court of England, which he dares not 
© commit to paper. | 
© The manifold attempts to provoke your 
© majeſty's late army, and the army of the 
© Scots, and to raiſe à faction in the city of 
© London, and other parts of the * 
| © that 
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countenance and encouragement from the 
court; witneſs the treaſon whereof Mr. Jer- 
myn and others ſtand accuſed, who was tranſ- 
ported beyond ſea, by warrant under your 
majeſty's hand, after your majeſty had given 


© aſſurance to your parliament, that your ma- 


jeſty had laid a ſtrict command upon all your 
ſervants, that none of them ſhould depart 
from court ; and that dangerous petition de- 
livered to captain Legg by your majeſty's 
own hand, accompanied with a direction 
ſigned with C. R. 


© 'The falſe and ſcandalous accuſation againſt 


the lord Kimbolton, and the five members - 


of the houſe of commons, tendered to the 
parliament by your majeſty's own command, 
endeavoured to be juſtified in the city by 
your own preſence and perſuaſion, and to be 
put in execution upon their perſons by your 
majeſty's demand of them in the houſe of 


commons, in ſo terrible and violent a man- 
ner, as far exceeded all former breaches of pri- 


vileges of parliament acted by your majeſty 
or any of your predeceſſors; and whatſoever 
your intentions were,divers bloody and deſpe- 
rate perſons which attended your majeſty, 
diſcovered their affections and reſolutions to 
have maſlacred and deſtroyed the members 
of that houſe, if the abſence of thoſe perſons 
accuſed, had not, by God's providence, ſtop- 
ped the giving of that word which they ex- 
pected, for the ſetting them upon that bar- 
barous and bloody act; the liſting of ſo ma- 
ny officers and ſoldiers, and others, putting 
4 into pay, and under command of colo- 


nels; feaſting and careſſing them in an unu- 


ſual manner at Whitehall, thereby maintain- 
ing them in the violent aſſaults and other in- 


juries which they offered to divers of your 


ſubjects, coming that way in a lawful and 
peaceable manner; the carrying them out of 
town, after which they were told by the lord 
Digby, that the king removed on purpoſe 
that they might not be trampled in the dirt; 
and keeping them ſo long in pay, endea- 


vouring to engage the gentlemen of the Inns 


of Court in the ſame courſe; the plotting 
and deſigning of a perpetual guard about 
your majeſty ; the labouring to infuſe into 
your majeſty's ſubjects an evil opinion of the 
parliament through the whole kingdom, and 


other ſymptoms of a diſpoſition of raiſin 
.arms, and dividing your people by a civil 


war; in which combuſtion Ireland muſt 
needs be loft, 'and this kingdom miſerably 


- waſted and conſumed, if not wholly ruined 


and deſtroyed. 


That after a vote had paſſed in the houſe 
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of commons, declaring, that the lord Digby 
had appeared in a warlike manner at King- 


ſton upon Thames, to the terror and fright 
of your majeſty's good ſubjects, and diſtur- 
bance of the publick peace of the kingdom; 
and that therefore the lords ſhould be moved 
to require his attendance, he ſhould never- 
theleſs be of that credit with your majeſty, 


as to be ſent away by your own warrant to 
Vo I. IL | 
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rous conceptions, that your majeſty ſhonld 


declare yourſelf, and retire to a place of 
ſtrength in this kingdom, as if your majeſty 
could not be fate among your people; and 
withal took that tranſcendent boldneſs to 
write to the queen, offering to entertain cor- 
reſpondence with her majeſty by cyphers, in- 
timating ſome ſervice which he might do in 
thoſe parts, for which he deſired your ma- 
jeſty's inſtructions, whereby in probability 
he intended the procuring of ſome foreign 
force to ſtrengthen your majeſty in that con- 
dition, into which he would have brought 
you; which falſe and malicious counſel and 
advice, we have great cauſe to doubt, made 
too deep an impreſſion in your majeſty, con- 
ſidering the courſe you are pleaſed to take 
of abſenting yourſelf from your parliament, 
and carrying the prince with you, which 
ſeems to expreſs a purpoſe in your majeſty, to 
keep yourſelf in a readineſs for the act ing of it. 
© The manifold advertiſements which we 
have had from Rome, Venice, Paris, and 
other parts, that they ſtill expect, that your 
majeſty has ſome great deſign in hand, for 
the altering of religion, the breaking the 
neck of your parliament, that you will yet 


637 
1641-2. © that thoſe who have been actors in thoſe bu- © Sir John Pennington, to land him beyond the 1641-2. 
AV © ſinefſes, have had their dependance, their * fea, from whence he vented his own traite- WWW. 


find means to compaſs that deſign ; that the 


popes nuncio hath ſollicited the kings of 
rance and Spain, to lend your majeſty 4000 
men a- piece, to help to maintain your roy- 
alty againſt the parliament; and this forei 

force, as it is the moſt pernicious and malig- 
nant deſign of all the reſt, ſo we hope it is, 
and ſhall always be fartheſt from your maje- 
{ty's thoughts, becanſe no man can believe, 
you will give up your people and kingdom, 
to be ſpoiled by ſtrangers, if yon did not 
likewiſe intend to change both your own pro- 
feſſion in religion and the onblick profeſſion of 
the kingdom, that ſo you might ſtill be more 
aſſured of thoſe foreign ftates of the Popiſh 
religion, for your future ſupport and defence. 
, The are ſome of the grounds of onr fears 
and jealouſies, which make us ſo earneſtly to 
implore your royal authority and protection 


for our defence and ſecurity, in all the ways 


of humility and ſubmiſſion, which being de- 
nied by your majeſty, ſeduced by evil coun- 
ſel, we do with ſorrow, for the great and un- 
avoidable miſery and danger, which thereby 
is like to fall ypon your own perſon and your 
kingdoms, apply ourſelves to the uſe of that 
power, for the ſecurity and defence of both, 
which by the fundamental laws and conſti- 
tutions of this kingdom reſides in us; yer {till 
reſolving to keep ourſelves within the bounds 
of faithtulneſs and allegiance to your ſacred 
erſon, and your crown; ſo as to the ſecond 
ort of jealouſies and fears of us expreſſed by 
your majeſty, we ſhall give a ſhorter, but as 

true and as faithful an anſwer. 500 
© Whereas your majeſty is pleaſed to ſay, 
that for your reſidence near the parllament, 
you wiſh it may be ſo ſafe and honourable, 
that you had no cauſe to abſent yourſelf from 
Whitehall; this we take as the ' greateſt 
71 breach 
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1641-3. © breach of privilege of parliament that can 


© be offered, as the heavieſt miſery to yourſelf, 

and imputation upon us, that can be imagi- 
ned, and the moſt miſchievous effects of e- 
vil counſels : It roots up the ſtrongeſt foun- 
dation of the ſafety and honour which your 
crown affords ; it ſeems as much as may be 
to caſt upon the parliament ſuch a charge, as 
is inconſiſtent with the nature of that great 
council, being the body, whereof your ma- 
jeſty is the head ; it ſtrikes at the very be- 
ing both of king and parliament, depriving 


your majeſty, in your own apprehenſions, of 


their fidelity, and them of your protection, 


which are the mutual bands and ſupports of 


government and ſubjection. 

We have according to your majeſty's de- 
fire laid our hands upon our hearts ; we 
have asked ourſelves in the ſtricteſt exami- 
nation of our conſciences ; we have ſearched 
our affeCtions, our thoughts; conſidered our 
actions, and we find none that can give 
your majeſty any juſt occaſion to abſent your- 


ſelf from Whitehall, and the parliament ; 


but that you may with more honour and 
fafety, continue there than in any other 
place. | ; 
* Your majeſty lays a general tax upon us; 
if you will be graciouſly pleaſed to let us 


know the particulars, we ſhall give a clear 


and ſatisfactory anſwer ; but what hope can 
we have of ever giving your majeſty ſatiſ- 
faction, when thoſe particulars which you 
have been made to believe were true, yet 
being produced, and made known to us, ap- 
peared to be falſe, and your majeſty notwith- 
ſtanding, will neither puniſh, nor produce 
the authors, but go on to contra& new jea- 
louſies and fears upon general and uncertain 
grounds, affording us no means or poſſibilty 
of particular anſwer, to the clearing of our- 
ſelves ? For proof whereof, we beſeech your 
majeſty to conſider theſe inſtances : 

© 'The ſpeeches alledged to be ſpoken in a 
meeting of divers members of both houſes 
at Kenſington, concerning a purpoſe of re- 
ſtraining the queen and prince, which after 
it was denied and dilavowed, yet your ma- 
jeſty refuſed to name the authors, tho* hum- 
bly deſired by both houſes. 

The report of articles framed againſt the 
queen's majeſty, given out by ſome of near re- 
lation to the court'; but when it was publickly 
and conſtantly diſclaimed, the credit ſeemed 
to be withdrawn from it; but the authors 
being kept ſafe, will always be ready for ex- 
ploits of the ſame kind, wherewith your ma- 
jeſty and the queen will be often troubled, 
if this courſe be taken to cheriſh and ſecure 
them in ſuch wicked and malicious ſlan- 
ders. | 
The heavy charge and accuſation of the 
lord Kimbolton, and the five members of the 
houſe of commons, who refuſed no tryal or 
examination which might ſtand with the pri- 
vilege of parliament ; yet no authors, no 


witneſſes produced, againſt whom they may. 


© have reparation, for the great injury and in- 
« famy caſt upon them; notwithſtanding three 
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jealouſies an 


jeſty and your people. 


ſeveral petitions of both houſes, and the au- 1641-2: 
© thority of two acts of parliament, vouched WWW, 


“ 


in the laſt of thoſe petitions. 

© We beſeech your majeſty to conſider in 
what ſtate you are, how eaſy and fair a way 
you have to happineſs, honour, greatneſs, 
plenty, and ſecurity ; if you will join with 
the parliament, and your faithful ſubjects, in 
defence of the religion and publick good of 
the kingdom: This is all we expect from 
you, and for this we ſhall return to you our 
lives, fortunes, and uttermoſt endeavours to 
ſupport your majeſty, your juſt ſovereignty 
and power over us; but it is not words that 
can ſecure us in theſe our humble deſires: 
We cannot but too well, and ſorrowfully, re- 
member, what gracious meſſages we had from 
you this ſummer, when with your privity, the 
bringing up the army was in agitation; we 
cannot dut with the like affections recall to 
your mind, how, not two days before you 
gave directions for the above-mentioned ac- 
cuſation, and your own coming to the com- 
mons houſe; that houſe received from your 
majeſty a gracious meſſage, that you would 
always have a care of their privileges, as of 
your own prerogative, of the ſafety of their 
perſons, as of your own children. That 


which we expect, which will give us aſſu- 


rance that you have no thought but of 
peace and juſtice to your people, muſt be 
ſome real effect of your goodneſs to them, in 
granting thoſe things, which the preſent ne- 
ceſſity of the kingdom doth enforce us to 
deſire : And in the firſt place, that your ma- 
jeſty will be graciouſly pleaſed to put from 
you thoſe wicked and miſchievous counſel- 
lors, which have cauſed all theſe dangers and 
diſtractions, and to continue your own re- 
ſidence, and the prince's, near London, and 
the parliament, which we hope will be a 
happy beginning of contentment and con- 
fidence betwixt your majeſty and your peo- 
ple, and be followed with many ſucceeding; 


bleſſings of honour and greatneſs to your ma- 


jeſty, and of ſecurity and proſperity to 
them. | 6g , 
The lords and commons have commanded. 
us to preſent unto your majeſty this farther. 
addition, to their former declaration. 
That your majeſty's return and continu- 
ance near the parliament, is a matter in 
their apprehenſion of ſo great neceſſity and 
importance, toward the preſervation of your 
royal perſon and your kingdoms, that they 
cannot think they have diſcharged their du- 
ties, in the ſingle expreſſion of their deſire, 


unleſs they add ſome farther reaſons to back 
it with. 


1. Your majeſty's abſence will cauſe men 


to believe, that it is out of deſign to diſcou- 
rage the undertakers, and hinder the other 
proviſions for raiſing money for defence of 
Ireland, | 


« 2. It will very much hearten the rebels 


there, and diſſaffected perſons in this king- 


dom, as being an evidence and effect of the 
diviſions betwixt your ma- 
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BOOK XX. 


1641-2. © 3. That it will much weaken and with- 


— © draw the affection of the ſubjects from your 


© majeſty, without which a-prince is deprived 
© of his chiefeſt ſtrength and luſtre, and left 
© naked to the greateſt dangers and miſeries, 
© that can be imagined. 

© 4. That it will invite and encourage the 
© enemies of our religion, and the ſtates in fo- 
© reign parts, to the attempting and acting 
* their evil deligns and intentions towards 
© Us. h 

5. That ir cauſeth a great interruption in 
© the proceedings of parliament. 

© 'Theſe conſiderations threaten ſo great 
© dangers to your majeſty's perſon, and to all 
your dominions, that, as your majeſty's great 
council, they hold it neceſſary to repreſent to 
you this their faichful advice, that ſo what- 
ſoever followeth, they may be excuſed before 

„God and man.“ | 

It is needleſs to make any particular re- 
marks on this declaration ; the following an- 
{wers and replies, will beſt explain the nature 
of the quarrel between the king and the par- 
liament, and the arguments of both, 

It muſt only be obſerved in general, that, 
according to the cuſtom of contending parties, 
each inſiſted largely upon the points that were 
favourable, and lightly touched upon ſuch as 
were diſadvantageous, or even paſſed them o- 
ver entirely in their anſwers and replies. 
Thus much is certain, that in the preſent 
ſituation of affairs, the king and the parlia- 
ment had but too much cauſe to miſtruſt one 
another, and that each laboured to procure 
ſuch advantages, as might enable them to at- 
tack or defend. As for the declarations, meſ- 
fages, anſwers, replies, theſe were only for the 
people, it being the intereſt of each to gain and 
amuſe them, But herein the parliament had a 
great advantage, by reaſon of the people's pre- 
judice againſt the king, to which he oppoſed 

only general promiſes, whereof he could give 
no aſſurance. This was very advantageous to 
the. parliament, who pretended, that in order 
15 truſt in ſuch promiſes, it was neceſſary the 
king ſhould begin with diveſting himſelf of 
what enabled him to break them. Hence may 
be ſeen how perplexed this affair was. | 
When the committees of both houſes pre- 
ſented to. the king the foregoing declaration, 
and after it was read in his preſence, he re- 
turned this extempore general aufwer. 


The king's © IAn confident that you expect not I ſhould 
anſwer gi- © > give you a ſpeedy anſwer to this ſtrange 
dende £,and unexpected declaration; and Lam ſorry 
Ruff, * (in the diſtraction of this kingdom) you 
Clarend, © ſhould think this way of addreſs to be 

© more convenient, than that propoſed by m 

* meſſage of the 20th of January laſt, to bot 

* houſes. | TOE 1 

* As concerning the grounds of your fears 
and jealouſies, I will take time to anſwer 
particularly, and doubt not but I ſhall do it 
* to the ſatisfaction of all the world. God in 
© his good time, will, I hope, diſcover the ſe- 
* crets and bottoms of all plots and treaſons; 


” 
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639 
and then 1 ſhall ſtand right in the eyes of 1641-2. 
© my people; in the mean time I muſt tel. 
* you, that I rather expected a vindication for 
© the imputation laid on me in Mr. Pym's 
© ſpeech ; than that any more general rumours 
* and diſcourſes ſhould get credit with you. 

© For my fears and doubts, I did not think 
they ſhould have been thought ſo groundleſs 
* or trivial, while ſo many * pamphlets 

and ſermons are looked upon, and ſo great 
tumults are remembered, unpuniſhed, unin- 
©. quired into: I ſtill confeſs my fears, and call 
God to witneſs, that they are greater for the 
true Proteſtant profeſſion *, my people, and 
© laws, than for my own rights or ſafety ; tho' 
© I muſt tell you, I conceive that none of theſe 
are free from danger. 

What would you have? Have I violated 
© your laws? Have I denied to paſs any bill 

© for the eaſe and ſecurity of my ſubjects ? 
© I do not ask you, what you have done for 
* me. | 
© Have any of my people been tranſported 

© with fears and apprehenſions? I have offered 
© as free and general pardon, as yourſelves can 
© deviſe. All this conſidered, there is a judg- 
© ment from heaven upon this nation it theſe 
© diſtractions continue. ah +, 

© God fo deal with me and mine, as all my 
thoughts and intentions are upright, for the 
© maintenance of the true Proteſtant profeſ- 
© ſion, and for the obſervation and preſervation 

© of the laws of this land; and I hope God 
© will bleſs and aſſiſt thoſe laws for my pre- 
© ſervation. 1” 

© As for the additional declaration, you are 
© to expect an anſwer to it, when you ſhall re- 
* ceive the anſwer to the declaration itſelf.” 

On the morrow, the king gave the general 
anſwer to the committee 1n writing, which 
he had delivered by word of mouth the day 
before. | o 117 

After that, the earl of Pembroke, one of the The king 

committee, asking him, whether he would 2 the 

grant the militia, as was deſired by the par- Pe. 
liament, for a time? © No, anſwered the king, in writing. 

« by God, not for an hour.” This anſwer did Ruſhw. 
him great injury. His principal concern was The king's 
to ſatisfy the people, that his word might be _ 8 
relied upon, and yet he ſhewed, he had no in- f + © 
tention to keep his promiſe to the parliament, pembroke: 
to grant the militia, when he ſhould know for Clarend. 
how long a term, ſince he refuſed to grant it 

even for an hour. | [335 Mob 

If the parliament had hitherto placed but 
little confidence in the king's promiſes, this did 
not help to increaſe it. On the other hand, 

the bach and diſreſpectful treatment of the king, 
by both houſes, in their declaration, very much 
incenſed him, and rendered a rupture unavoid- 

able. For my part, I verily believe, that the 
bard things ſaid by the parliament to the king 

in the declaration, were inſerted by the direc- 
tion of ſome of the leaders of the party, on 
purpoſe to widen the breach, and make a re- 
conciliation impracticable. For, it is to be 
preſumed, if the king had then granted the 
militia for two or three months, both houſes 


le meant che church of England, in oppoſition to Presbyterianiſm. Rapin. 


would 
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1641-2, would have ſcarce known what uſe to Jhave 
Www made of it. They would have had no pretence 
to employ it againſt him, ſince he would have 


clearly ſhewed, it was not his fault that their 


fears were not removed. But it is certain, he 
had to deal with abler heads than himſelf, 
and his council ; beſides, he was then full of 
his deſign to ſeiſe Hull, which hindered him, 
doubtleſs, from ſeriouſly attending to what was 
molt for his advantage. 
The king March the 15th, the king being at Hun- 
informs the tington, ſent a meſſage to both houſes, to in- 
houſe of form them, that he intended to reſide at 
1 York for ſome time. He recommended to 
York, them withal the affairs of Ireland. As to the 
Ruſhw. militia, he told them, That as he had al- 
Clarend. ways been ſo tender of the privileges of par- 
liament, that he had been ready and for- 


* 


he had been informed had trench'd upon 

their privileges; ſo he expected an equal 

tenderneſs in them, of his known and un- 

queſtionable privileges; amongſt which, he 
© was aſſured it is a fundamental one, © That 
c his ſubjects cannot be obliged to obey any 
cc act, order, or injunction, to which his ma- 
c jeſty hath not given his conſent.” That, 
© therefore, he expected and required obe- 
* dience from all his ſubjects, to the laws eſta- 
© blithed, being reſolved to keep the laws 
*© himſelf, and to require obedience to them 
from all his ſubjects. Ont. 

Next day the commons paſſed the follow- 
= ing votes, which were approved by the lords. 
Votes of That the houſe ſhould inſiſt upon their 

the houſe © former votes concerning the militia. 


K K at 


* 


of cm- „That the king's abſence, fo far remote 


8 - aps i 
March 16. from his parliament, was not only an ob- 


Ruſhw. * truction, but might be a deſtruction to the 
affairs of Ireland. 


That when the parliament, which is the 


A 


ſupreme court of judicature in the kingdom, 
ſhall declare what the law of the land is, to 
have this not only queſtioned and contro- 
verted, but contradifted ; and a command 
that it ſhould not be obeyed, is a high breach 
of the: privilege of parliament. (1). 
_ _ REMaRK (I). The commons ule here the 
cquivocal word (parliament) in an improper 
ſenſe. It is true, the parliament, which con- 
ſiſts of the king and the two houſes, has a 
right to declare what is law; to make new 
and repeal old laws, becauſe the authority of 
both houſes,, with the royal aſſent, is deemed 
the authority of the whole kingdom. But be- 
fore now, the two houſes alone had never en- 
joyed this right ; nay, in ſtrictneſs, the two 
houſes cannot be called the parliament, becauſe 
the parliament is a body compoſed of three 
members, and not two only, viz. king, lords, 
and commons. . 
That a committee ſhall be appointed by 
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© the houſe to join with a committee of lords 


to enquire where this meſſage was framed. 
That thoſe perſons that did adviſe his 

«* majeſty to abſent himſelf from the parlia- 

© ment are enemies to the peace of this king- 


© the rebellion in Ireland, as are allo thoſe 


ward to retra& any act of his own, which 


dom, and juſtly ſuſpected to be favourers of 


© that adviſed his majeſty to this meſſage. 


It was at the ſame time unanimoully re- ... 


ſolved upon the queſtion by the lords in par- 
liament, . | 


That the ordinance of the lords and com- votes of 
mons in parliament for the ſafety and de- the lords. 


* fence of the kingdom of England and domi- Rub. 


nion of Wales, is not any way againſt the — | 


oath of allegiance. 

© That the ſeveral commiſſions granted un- 
der the great ſeal to the lieutenants of the 
* ſeveral counties, are illegal and void. 

© That whoſoever ſhall execute any power 
over the militia of this kingdom and domi- 
nion of Wales, by colour of any commiſſion 
of lieutenancy, without conſent of both hou- 
ſes of parliament, ſhall be accounted a di- 
ſturber of the peace of this kingdom. 

© Moreover, both houſes voted with one 
common conſent, that the kingdom hath 
been of late, and ftill is in fo evident and 
imminent danger, both from enemies abroad, 
and a Popiſh party at home, that there is 
an urgent and inevitable neceſſity of putting 
his majeſty's ſubjects into a poſture of de- 
fence, for the ſafeguard both of his majeſty 
and his people. 3963 | 
© That the lords and commons fully appre- 
hending this danger, and being ſenſible of 
their own duty, to provide a ſuitable pre- 
vention, have in ſeveral petitions addreſſed 
themſelves to his majeſty for the ordering 
and diſpoſing of the militia of the kingdom, 
in ſuch a way, as was agreed upon by the 
wiſdom of both houſes to be moſt effectual 
and proper for the preſent exigents of the 
kingdom; yet could not obtain it, but his 
majeſty did ſeveral times refuſe to give his 
royal aſſent thereunto. I Tod 
That in this caſe of extreme danger, and 
of his majeſty's refuſal, the ordinance agreed 
on by both houſes for the militia, doth obli 
the people, and ought to be obeyed by th 
fundamental laws of this kingdom. 
That ſuch perſons as ſhall be nominated 
deputy-lieutenants, and approved of by both 
houſes, ſhall receive the commands of both 
houſes to take upon them to execute their 
G ö 

Theſe reſolutions were taken with great 
precipitation, for the two houſes had not yet 
received the king's anſwer to their declaration 
of the gth of March. But as by his laſt meſ- 
ſage the king had ſufficiently 3 he in- 
tended not to depart from his right concern- 
ing the militia, they thought it needleſs to 
wait for a more particular notification. Some 
time after, the king ſent them this anſwer in 
form of declaration. | 4 0 


The king's declaration to both houſes of par- 
liament, in anſwer to that preſented to him 
at Newmarket, March 9, 1641-2. 
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<4THO!' the declaration lately preſented Ruſhw, 
0: to us at Newmarket from both our Clarend: 


© houſes of parliament, be of ſo ſtrange a na- 
* ture; in reſpect of what we expected, (after 
o many acts of grace and favour to our 


people) and ſome expreſſions in ĩt ſo different 


from 
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© from the uſual language to ptintes, that we 
might well take a very long time to conſider 
© conſcience to God, and love to our ſubjets, 
© hath ſupplied us with.a ſpeedy anſwer, and 
our unalterable affeftion to our people, pre- 
© vailed with us to ſuppreſs that paſſion, which 
© might well enough become us upon ſuch an 
© invitation. | 

© We have conſidered our anſwer of the firſt 
of this month at Theobalds, which is urged 
to have given juſt cauſe of ſorrow to our ſub- 
jets. Whoſoever looks over that meſſage, 
(which was in effect to tell us, that if we 
would not join with them in an act we con- 
ceived prejudicial and dangerous to us and 
the whole kingdom, they wonld make a 
law without us, and impoſe it upon our peo- 
ple) will not think that ſudden anſwer can 
be excepted to. 


e : © oo OOO 


We have little encouragement to replies 


of this nature, when we are told of how lit- 
tle value our words are like to be with you; 
tho' they come accompanied with all the 
actions of love and juſtice, (where there is 
room for actions to accompany them) yet we 
cannot but diſavow the having any ſuch e- 
vil council and counſellors to our knowledge, 
as are mentioned; and if any ſuch be diſ- 
covered, we will leave them to the cenſure 
and judgment of our parliament: In the 
mean time we could wiſh, that our own im- 
mediate actions which we avow, and our 
honour might not be ſo roughly cenſured 
and wounded, under that common ſtile of 
evil counſellors. 

© For our faithful and zealous affection for 
the true Proteſtant profeſſion, and our reſo- 
lution to concur with our parliament in any 
poſſible courſe for the propagation of it, and 
the ſuppreſſion of Popery, we can ſay no 
more than we have already expreſſed in our 
declaration to all our loving ſubjects, pub- 
liſhed in Ireland by the advice of our pri- 
vy-council, in which we endeavoured to 
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« 
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make as lively a confeſſion of ourſelf in this 
< point, as we were able, being moſt aſſured, 
c 
* 
Cc 
Cc. 
= 
c 
c 
c 
o 
c 


that the conſtant practice of our life hath 
been anſwerable thereunto; and therefore 


we did rather expect a teſtimony and ac- 


knowledgment of ſuch our zeal and piety, 
than thoſe expreffions we met with in this 
declaration of any deſign of altering religion 
in this kingdom ; and we do (out of the 
innocence of our ſoul) wiſh, that the judg- 
ments of heaven may be manifeſted upon 
thoſe who have, or had any ſuch defign (1). 
REMARK (1). This article of the king's 
anſwer ſcems very weak ; for the parliament 
having ſet forth, in their declaration, the rea- 
ſons why they believed there was a ſettled de- 
ſign to alter religion in England, and that the 
king encouraged the authors, his majeſty only 
anſwers in generals. 
* As for the Scotch troubles, we had well 
thought, that thoſe unhappy differences had 
been wrapt up in perpetual ſilence by the 
act of oblivion, which being ſolemnly paſſed 


in the parliaments of both kingdoms, ſt 
Var. II. n * 


it; 2 the clearneſs and uprightneſs of our 
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our mouth from any other reply, than to 16 4-2. 
© ſhew our great diſlike for reviving the me- 


© mory thereof (2). 

Rem. (2). It is very viſible, the king avoids 
entering into particulars upon this head, tho 
being attacked by the parliament, he might 
have vindicated himſelf without infringing the 
peace between the two kingdoms, or the act 


ol oblivion. 


© If the rebellion in Ireland, (ſo odious to 
all Chriſtians) ſeems ro have been framed 
and maintained in England, or to have any 
countenance from hence, we conjure both 
our houſes of parliament, and all our loving 
ſubjects whatſoever, to uſe all poſſible means 
to diſcover and find ſuch out, that we may 
join in the moſt exemplary vengeance upon 
them that can be imagined; but we muſt 
think ourſelves highly and cauſeleſſy injured 
in our reputation, if any declaration, action 
or expreſſion of the Iriſh rebels, any letters 


and praying, or from Triſtram Whitecombe, 


beget any jealouſy or miſapprehenſion in our 
ſubjects, of our juſtice, piety and affection, 
it being evident to all underſtandings, that 
thoſe miſchievous and wicked rebels are not 


c 
c 
c 
0 
c 
c 
0 
c 
© their falſe diſcourſes ſo far believed, as to 
© raile fears and jealouſies to the diſtraction of 
* this kingdom, the only way to their ſecuri- 
© ty; and we cannot expreſs a deeper ſenſe of 
* the ſuffering of our poor Proteſtant ſubjects 
c 

© often meſſages to both houſes, by which we 
have offered, and are ſtill ready to venture 
c 
knowing, that as we are (in our own in- 


© tereſt) more concerned in them, ſo we are 


to make a ſtrict account to almighty God, 


for any neglect of our duty, or their preſer- 
© vation (3). | | 

Rem. (3). The king continues here to clear 
himſelf from the ſuſpicions conceived of him 
with regard to Ireland, by generals and his 
own teſtimony. But theſe proofs taken from 
his word, and his other outward demonſtra- 
tions, were not ſufficient to ſatisfy every one. 
The parliament did not accuſe him of being 
wanting in expreſſions of zeal for the reducin 
of Ireland, but of really neglecting it. 

For the manifold attempts to provoke our 
late army, and the army of the Scots, and 
© to raiſe the faction in the city of London, 
© and other parts of the kingdom; if it be 
© ſaid, as relating to us, we cannot without 
« great indignation ſuffer ourſelves to be re- 
proached, to have intended the leaſt force 
or threatening to our parliament, as the be- 
ing privy to the bringing up of the army 
would imply; whereas we call God to wit- 
neſs, we never had any ſuch thought, or 
knew of any ſuch reſolution concerning our 
£ late army (4). 

Rem. (4). We have ſeen in the account of 
that conſpiracy, what were the ſeveral pro- 
jets of the conſpirators, and that, indeed, 


A 
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they came to no reſolution, particularly as to 


7 2 the 


of ſtrange ſpeeches uttered: in Ireland, ſhall 


ſo capable of great advantage, as by having 


in that kingdom, than we have done in our 


our royal perſon for their redemption ; well 


from count Roſetti to the Papiſts for faſting 
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1641-2. the bringing up the army to London. The 
Wy w king certatnly knew all the circumſtances of 
the plot, but as there was nothing reſolved, 


he artfully confines himſelf here to the deny- 
ing that he was privy to any reſolution, which 
is very true, for there was no reſolution taken. 
But, however, he knew of the deſign in ge- 
neral to gain the army, of which he ſays nor 
a word. Dy | 
For the petition ſhewed to us by captain 
Legs, we well remember the ſame, and the 
occaſion of that conference: Captain Legg 
being lately come our of the north, and re- 
pairing to us at Whitehall; we asked him 
of the ſtate of our army, (and after ſome re- 
larion made of it) he told us, that the com- 
manders and officers of the army had a mind 
© to perition the parliament, as others of our 
people had done, and ſhewed us the copy 
« of a petition, which we read, and finding 
it to be very humble, deſiring the parlia- 
ment might receive no interruption in the 
reformation of the church and ſtate, to the 
* mode] of queen Elizabeth's days; we told 
him, we ſaw no harm in it; whereupon he 
© replied, that he believed all the officers in 
the army would like it, only he thought Sir 
Jacob Aſhly would be unwilling to ſign it, 
out of fear that it might diſpleaſe us. We 
then read the petition over again, and then 
obſetving that neither in matter or form, 
* we conceived it could poſſibly give juſt cauſe 
of offence, we delivered it to him again, 
bidding him give it to Sir Jacob Aſhly, for 


A M aA „ 


whoſe ſatisfaction we had written C. R. 


we wiſh that the petition might be ſeen and 
publiſhed, and then we believe it will ap- 
pear no dangerous one, nor a juſt ground 
for the leaſt jealouſies or miſapprehen- 
ſion (5). DOE OT 
Rem. (5). If we compare what the king 
ſays here of the contents of this petition, with 
that inſerted by the lord Clarendon in his Hi- 
ſtory, we ſhall find the lord Clarendon's peti- 
tion cannot be the ſame as that ſigned by the 
king with C. R. The king's word muſt be 
taken, to believe that this petition had no- 
thing in it prejudicial to the parliament. For 
hitherto it has never appeared. 

For Mr. Jermyn, it is well known that he 
was gone from Whitehall, before we recei- 
ved the deſires of both houſes for the reſtraint 
of our ſervants, neither returned he thither, 
or paſſed over by any warrant granted by us 
after that time (6). | 
REM. (6). Ir is certain, Jermyn went beyond 
ſea by the king's warrant. It may be, the 
king had granted the warrant before he 
received the parliament's petition; but the 


& 
* 
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© upon it, to teſtify our approbation ; and 
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parliament pretended the warrant was ante- 


dated. . . 
For the breach of privilege in the accuſa- 
tion of the lord Kimbolton, and the five 
members of the houſe of commons, we 
thought we had given ſo ample ſatisfaction 
in our ſeveral meſſages to that purpoſe, that 
it ſnould be no more preſſed a 
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gainſt us; be- 
ing confidear, if the breach of privilege had 


greater than ever king hath given ; beſides 
the not examining how many of our privile- 
ges have been invaded in defence and vindi- 
© cation of the other, and therefore we hoped 
© our true and earneſt proteſtation in our an- 
* ſwer to your order concerning the militia, 
* would ſo far have ſatisfied you of our inten- 
tions then, that you would no more have 
© entertained any imagination of any other 
© defign than we there expreſſed (7). 

REM. (7). The king was much miſtaken 
in imagining that bare proteſtations were ca- 
pable of ſatisfying the parliament of the ſin- 
cerity of his intentions; nay, the very decla- 
rat ion he was anſwering, might have convin- 
ced him of the contrary, ſince it was there 
ſaid, in plain terms, his word was not to be 
relied upon. 

But why the liſting of ſo many officers, 
© and entertaining them at Whitehall, ſhould 
be mil-conſtrued, we much marvel, when it 
is notoriouſly known, the tumults at Weſt- 
© minſter were ſo great, and their demeanors 
© ſo ſcandalous and ſeditious, that we had 
good cauſe to ſuppoſe our own perſon, and 
c 
o 
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thoſe of our wife aad children to be in ap- 


parent danger, and therefore we had great 
© reaſon to appoint a guard about us, and to 
accept the dutiful tender of the ſervices of 
© any of our loving ſubjects, which was all we 
© did to the gentlemen of the Inns of Court. 

For the lord Digby, we aſſure you in the 
© word of a king, that he had not our war- 
© rant to paſs the ſeas, and had left our court 
© before we ever heard of the vote of the houſe 
of commons, or had any cauſe to imagine, 
© that his abſence would be excepted againſt. 

© What your advertiſements are from Rome, 
© Venice, Paris, and other parts, or what the 
© pope's nuncio ſollicits the kings of France or 
© Spain to do, or from what perſons ſuch in- 
© formations come to you, or how the credit 
and reputation of ſuch perſons have been ſif- 


© ted and examined, we know not; but are 
© confident, no ſober honeſt man in our king- 


© doms can believe, that we are ſo deſperate, 
© or ſo ſenſeleſs to entertain ſuch deſigns, as 
© would not only bury this our kingdom in 
© ſadden diſtraction and ruin, but our own 
name and poſterity in perpetual ſcorn and 
< infamy; and therefore we could have wiſhed, 
© that in matters of ſo high and tender a na- 
ture (wherewith the minds of our good ſub- 
« jects mult needs be ſtartled) all the expreſ- 
« ſions were ſo plain and eaſy, that nothing 
0 

c 


might ſtick with them with reflection upon 


us, ſince you thought fit to publiſh it all. 

And having now dealt thus plainly and 
© freely with you by way of anſwer to the 
© particular grounds of your fears; we hope, 
© (upon a due conſideration, and weighing 
both together) you will find not the grounds 
to be of that moment to beget, or longer 
to continue a miſunderſtanding} betwixt us, 
© or force you to apply yourſelves to the uſe of 


„ 


© any other power than what the law hath 


given you, the which we always intend 1 
; _ 2 


been greater than ever before offered, our 1641-2. 
acknowledgment and retraction hath been w 
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it ſhall be the rule of our ſubjects obedi- 


ence. i | 

© Concerning our fears and jealouſies; as 
© we had no intention of accuſing you, ſo are 
© we ſure no words ſpoken by us (on the ſud- 
© den) at Theobalds, will bear that interpre- 
© tation. We ſaid, for our reſidence near 


* you, we wiſh it might be ſo ſafe and ho- 
© nourable, that we had no cauſe to abſent 


© ourſelf from Whitehall; and how this can 
© be a breach of privilege of parliament we 
© cannot underſtand. We explained our 
© meaning in our anſwer at Newmarket, at 
© the preſentation of this declaration, con- 
* cerning the printed ſeditious pamphlets and 
* ſermons, and the great tumults at Welt- 
© minſter; and we muſt appeal to you and all 
© the world, whether we might not juſtly 


© ſuppoſe ourſelf in danger of either: And 


© if we were now at Whitehall, what ſecuri- 
© ty have we that the like ſhall not be again, 


© eſpecially if any delinquents of that nature 


© have been apprehended by the miniſters of 
c juſtice, and being reſcued by rhe people, 
© and fo as yet eſcape unpunithed? If you 
© have not been informed of the ſeditious 
© words uſed in, and the circumſtances of 
thoſe tumults, and will appoint ſome way 
for the examination of them, we will require 
ſome of our learned council to attend with 
ſuch evidence as may fatisfy you, and till 
that be done, or ſome other courſe be ta- 
ken for our ſecurity, you cannot (with rea- 
ſon) wonder that we intend not to be, where 
we molt defire to be. os 
And can there yet want evidence of our 
hearty and importunate deſire to join with 
our parliament and all our faithful ſubjects, 
in defence of the religion and publick good 
of the kingdom? Have we given you no 
other earneſt but words, to ſecure you of 
theſe deſires? The very remonſtrance of 
the houſe of commons (publiſhed in No- 
vember laſt) of the ſtate of the kingdom, 
allows us a more real teſtimony of our 
good affections, than words: That remon- 
monſtrance valued our acts of grace and ju- 
« ſtice (8) at ſo high a rate, that it declared 
the kingdom to be then a gainer, tho! it 
charged itſelf by bills of ſubſides, and poll- 
money, with the levy of 600,000 pounds, 
beſides the contracting of a debt to our 
Scotch ſubjects of 220,000 pounds (9). 
REM. (8). Hitherto the king had ſpoken 
of his aſſent to the acts of this parliament, 
but as acts of grace. He began in this paper 
to add, of juſtice. | 

REM. (9). It is true the nation had been 
great gainers by theſe acts of grace and juſtice. 
But the king could not repreſent as a con- 
vincing proof of his love for his people, his 
conſent that the illegal taxes of his own im- 
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poſing ſhould be aboliſhed, and the monopo- 


lies authoriſed by himſelf, ſuppreſſed; eſpeci- 


ally as it was not entirely in his power to re- 
fuſe his aſſent. 


Are the bills for the triennial parliament, 


* relinquiſhing our title of impoſing upon 
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1641-2, be the meaſure of our own power, and expect 


643 


* merchandize, and power of preſſing ſoldiers, 1641-2. 
© for the taking away the ſtar-chamber, and WI, 


© high-commiſſion-courts, for the regulating 
of the council-table, but words? Are the 
bills for the ſoreſts, the ſtannery-courts, the 
clerk of the market, and the taking away 
the votes of the biſhops out of the lords 
houſe, but words? Laſtly, what greater 
earneſt of our truſt and reliance on our 
parliament, could or can we give, than 
the paſſing of a bill for the continuance ot 
this preſent parliament ? The length of 
which we hope will never alter the nature 
of parliaments, and the conſtitution of this 
kingdom, or invite our ſubjects ſo much to 
abuſe our confidence, as toeſteem any thing 
fit for this parliament to do, which were 
not, if it were in our power to diſſolve 
it to morrow. And after all theſe, and 
many other acts of grace on our part (that 
we might be ſure of a perfect reconciliation 
betwixt us and all our ſubjects) we have of- 
fered, and are {fill ready to grant a free and 
general pardon, as ample as yourſelves thall 
think fir. Now if theſe be not real expreſſi- 
ons of the affeEtion of our ſoul, for the pub- 
lick good of our kingdom; we mult confeſs 
that we want skill to manifeſt them (10). 
REM. (10). A ſort of ſophiſtry runs quite 
through this article, conſiſting in the ſuppo- 
ſition that the King had conſented to all theſe 
acts, out of love and affection for his people, 
which few perſons believed. Beſides, all theſe 


K 


A 


acts having been made only to ſuppreſs the a- 


buſes introduced by the king himſelf, there 
was no occaſion, it ſeems, to talk ſo much of 
them. | = | 

* To conclude, (altho' we think our anſwer 
already full to that point) concerning our re- 
turn to London; we are willing to declare, 
that we look upon ir as a matter of ſo great 
weight, as with reference to the affairs of 
this kingdom, and our own inclinations and 
deſires, that if all we can ſay or do, can 
raiſe a mutual confidence (the only way 
with God's bleſſing to make us all happy) 
and by your encouragement the laws of the 
land, and the government of the city of 
London, may recover ſome life for our ſecu- 
rity, we will overtake your deſires, and be 
as ſoon with you as you can wiſh; and in 
the mean time we will be ſure that neither 
the buſineſs of Ireland, or any other advan- 
tage for this kingdom ſhall ſuffer through 
our default, or by our abſence; we being 
ſo far from repenting the acts of our juſtice 
and grace, which we have already performed 
© to our people, that we ſhall with the ſame 
alacrity be {till ready to add ſuch new ones, 
as may beſt advance the peace, honour, and 
« proſperity of this nation.“ 

Before the parliament received this anſwer, 
they ſent another petition to the king in re- 
ply to his. ſudden anſwer to the deciaration 
delivered at Newmarket. Tho' theſe anſwers 
and replies be long and full of repetitions, yet 
I think it neceſſary to inſert them at large, 
that the reader may be able to paſs an impar- 
tial judgment upon this quarrel, For 1n . 
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bas The HISTORY 
1641-2.0f this nature, and eſpecially in this which has 
given birth to two parties ſtill ſubſiſting in 
ngland, there is great danger of being miſ- 

led, if the honeſty and prejudices of the hi- 
ſtorians, who are all of one or other party, be 

relied on. It will be better therefore to leave the 

reader at liberty to judge upon the parties own 

papers. Here follows the parliament's petit ion. 


May it pleaſe your majeſty, 
a. * Y OUR majeſty's loyal ſubjects, the lords 
The reply * ® and commons in parliament, cannot 
of both © conceive, that the declaration, which your 
houſes to © majeſty received from us at Newmarker, 
_—_— was ſuch as did de ſerve that cenſure, your 
wer gl- : . 

e majeſty was pleaſed to lay upon us in that 
their de- ſpeech, which your majeſty made to our 
claration. © committees there, and ſent in writing to 
March 26. ( both houſes; our addreſs therein being ac- 

companied with plainneſs, humility, and 
faithfulneſs, we thought more proper for 
the removing the diſtraction of the kingdom, 
than if we had then proceeded according to 
your majeſty's meſſage of the 2oth of Janua- 
ry, by which your majeſty was pleaſed to 
defire, that we would declare, what we 
intended to do for your majeſty, and what 


Clarend. 


both which we have been very much hinder- 
ed by your majeſty's denial to ſecure us and 
the whole kingdom, by diſpoſing the mili- 
tia as we had divers times moſt humbly pe- 
titioned; and yet we have not been altoge- 
ther negligent of either, having lately made 
good proceedings, in preparing a book of 
rates, to be paſſed in a bill of tunnage and 
poundage ; and likewiſe the moſt material 
heads of thoſe humble deſires, which we in- 
tended to make to your majeſty, for the 
good and contentment of your majeſty, and 
your people; but none of theſe could be i 
fected before the kingdom, be pur into 

ty, by ſettling the militia: And until your 


rliament in theſe neceſſary things, we hold 
it impoſſible for you to give the world, or 
your people, ſuch ſatisfaction concerning the 
fears and jealouſies which we have expreſſed, 
as we hope your majeſty hath already rece ĩ- 
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were pleaſed to make to Mr. Pym's ſpeech. 
As for your majeſty's fears and doubts, the 
ground whereof is from ſedit ious pamphlets 
and ſermons, we ſhall be as careful to endea- 
your the removal, as ſoon as we ſhall under- 
ſtand what pamphlets and ſermons are by 
your majeſty intended, as we have been to 
prevent all dangerous tumults. And if any 
extraordinary concourſe of people out of the 
city of Weſtminſter, had the face and ſhew 
of tumult and danger, in your majeſty's ap- 
prehenſion, it will appear to be cauſed by 


parliament, as they might have cauſe to con- 
fide in; and by taking into Whitehall, ſuch 
a guard for yourſelf, as gave juſt cauſe of 
jealouſy to the parliament, and of terror and 
offence to your people; we ſeek nothing but 
© your majeſty's honour, and the peace and 
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we expected to be done for ourſelves; in 


afe- | 


majeſty ſhall be pleaſed to concur with your 


ved, touching that exception, which you 


your majeſty's denial of ſuch a guard to your 


© be tranſported : And altho' we are not apt 


of ENGLAND. 
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of an anſwer to that queſtion, Whether you 
had violated our laws? | 
We beſeech your majeſty to remember, 
that the government of this kingdom, as ir 
was in a great part managed by your mi- 
niſters, before the beginning of this parlia- 
ment, conſiſted of many continued and mul- 
tiplied acts of violation of the laws; the 
wounds whereof were ſcarcely healed, when 
the extremity of all thoſe violations was far 
exceeded, by the late ſtrange and unheard- 
of breach of our laws, in the accuſation of 
the lord Kimbolton, and five members of the 
commons houſe, and in the proceedings 
thereupon, for which we have received no 
full ſatisfa&ion. | 

© To your majeſty's next queſtion, whether 
you had denied any bill, for the eaſe and 
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© fecurity of your ſubjects, we wiſh we could 


* ſtop in the midſt of our anſwer ; that with 
much thankfulneſs we acknowledge, that 
your majeſty hath paſſed many good bills, 
© full of contentment and advantage to your 
people; but truth and neceſſity inforceth us 
© to add this, that even in or about the time 
< paſſing thoſe bills, ſome deſign or other hath 
© been on foot; which if it had taken effect, 
© would not only have deprived us of the fruit 
© of thoſe bills, but have reduced us to a worſe 
© condition of confuſion, than that wherein the 
« parliament found us. ; 
And if your majefty had asked us the 
© third queſtion, intimated in that - ſpeech, 
© what we had done for yourſelf >? Our an- 


© {wer would have been much more eaſy, that 


* we had paid two armies, wherewith the king= 
© dom was burthened laſt year; and have un- 
* dergone the charge of the war in Ireland, at 
© this time, when through many other exceſ- 
* ſivecharges and preſſures, your ſubjeQts have 
been exhauſted, and the ſtock of the kingdom 
very much diminiſhed ; which great miſchiefs, 
and the charges thereupon enſuing, have 
been occaſioned by the evil counſels ſo pow- 
erful with your majeſty, which have, and 
will, coft this kingdom more than 200,000, 
all which, in juſtice, ought to have been 
| borne by your majeſty. | | 
As for that free and general pardon your 
majeſty has been pleaſed to offer, it can be 
no ſecurity to our fears and jealouſies, for 
which your majeſty ſeems to propound ir, 
becauſe they ariſe not from any guilt of our 
own actions, but from the evil deſigns and 
attempts of others. 32 5 | 
© 'To this our humble anſwer to that ſpeech, 
we deſire to add an information, which we 
lately received from the deputy-governor of 
the merchant-adventurers at Rotterdam in 
Holland, that an unknown perſon, apper- 
taining to the lord Digby, did lately ſollicit 
one James Henely, a mariner, to go to E- 
© leſnore, and to take charge of a ſhip in the 
© fleet of the king of Denmark, there prepar- 
ed, which he ſhould conduct to Hull, in which 
fleet likewiſe, he ſaid, a great army was to 
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proſperity of your kingdoms ; and we are 1642. 
heartily ſorry we have ſuch plentiful matter... 
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© to give credit to informations of this nature}; 


Www © yet we cannot altogether think it fit to be 


Ruſhw. 


* neglected, but that it may juſtly add ſome- 
* what to the weight of our fears and jealouſies, 
* conliderinz with what circumſtances it is ac- 
* companied, with the lord Digby's preceding 
© expreſſions in his letter to her majeſty and 
Sir Lewis Dives, and your majeſty's ſuc- 
« ceeding courſe of withdrawing yourſelf north- 
* wards from your parliament, in a manner 
very ſuitable and correſpondent to that evil 
© council, which we doubt will make much 
deeper impreſſion in the generality of your 
people; and therefore, we moſt humbly ad- 
© viſe and beſeech your majeſty, for the pro- 
* curing and ſettling the confidence of your 
* parliament, and all your ſubjects, and for 
the other important reaſons concerning 
© the recovery of Ireland, and ſecuring this 
© kingdom, which have been formerly pre- 
* ſented to your majeſty ; you will be gra- 
© cioully pleaſed (with all convenient ſpeed) to 
* return to theſe parts, and to cloſe with the 
* 

« 
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counſel and deſire of your parliament, where 


you ſhall find their dutiful affections and en- 
deavours ready to attend your majeſty with 
ſach entertainment, as ſhall not only give 
your majeſty juſt cauſe of ſecurity in their 
fairhfulneſs, but other manifold evidences 
of their earneſt intentions and endeavours to 
advance your majeſty's ſervice, honour, and 
contentment, and to eſtabliſh ir upon the 


ſure foundation of the peace and proſperity ' 


of all your kingdoms. 
This petition was preſented to the king at 


| York, the 26th of March. He had now ſent 


his anſwer to the declaration of both houſes, 
and, therefore, mentions ic in his anſwer to 
this laſt petition. 


The king's anſwer. 


© FF you would have had the patience to 
© & have expected our anſwer to your laſt de- 
© claration, (which confidering the nature of 
© it, hath not been long in coming) we be- 
© lieve you would have ſaved yourſelves the 
© labour of ſaying much of this meſlage; and 
vue could with, that our privileges in all parts 
« were fo ſtated, that this way of correſpon- 
* dence might be preſerved with that freedom 
© which hath been uſed of old; for we muſt 
© tell you, that if you may ask any thing of 
© us by meſſage or petirion, and in what lan- 
* guage (how unuſual ſoever) you think fir, and 
© we muſt neither deny the thing you ask, nor 
give a reaſon why we cannot grant it, with- 
© out being taxed with breaking your privi- 
© leges, or being counſelled by thoſe who are 
enemies of the peace of the kingdom, and 
© favourers of the Iriſh rebellion (for we have 
© ſeen your printed votes, upon our meſſage 
o 

o 
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from Huntington) you will reduce all our an- 
ſwers hereafter into a very little room: In 


plain Engliſh, it is to take away the free- 
dom of our vote, which were we but a ſub- 
Jed were high injuſtice; but being your king, 
we leave all the world to judge what it is(1). 
REMARK (1). The parliament ſuppoſed 
an imminent danger, which obliged them to 
Vo. II. | 
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act in an unuſual manner, and the king ſup- 1 


poſed the government to be in its uſual and Lu 


natural ſtate. This miſunderſtanding continu- 
ally returns in the papers of both ſides. 

© Is this the way to compoſe all miſ-under- 
© ſtandings? We thought we ſhewed you one 
© by your meſlage of the 2oth of January; it 
© you have a better, or a readier, we ſhall 
* willingly hearken to it, for hitherto you have 
© ſhewed us none: But why the refuſal to 
© conſent to your order, (which you call a de- 
* nialof the militia) ſhould be any interruption 
© to it, we cannot underſtand; for the militia, 
© (which we always thought neceſſary to be ſet- 
© tled) we never denied the thing, (as we told 
© you in our anſwer of the 28th of January, to 
© the petition of the houſe of commons) for we 
accepted the perſons, (except for corporati- 
© ons) we only denied the way : You ask it by 
way of ordinance, and with ſuch a preface, 
as we can neither with juſtice ro our honour 
© or innocence conſent to: Yon exclude us 
© from uy power in the diſpoſition, or exe- 
© cution of it, together with you, and for a 
© time utterly unlimited. We tell you, we 
would have the thing done; allow the per- 
© ſons (with that exception) deſire a bill, (the 
only good old way of impoſing on our ſub- 
© jects) we are extremely unſatisfied what an 
© ordinance is; but well ſatisfied, that with- 
© out our confent it is nothing, not binding ; 
and it is evident, by the long time ſpent in 
* this argument, the necſſity and danger was 
© not ſo imminent, but a bill might have well 
© been prepared; which, if it ſhall yet be done 
© with that due regard to us, and care of our 
© people, in the limitation of the power, and 
© other circumſtances, we ſhall recede from 
nothing we formerly expreſſed in that an- 
* ſwer to your order; otherwiſe, we muſt de- 
© clare to all the world, that we are not ſatiſ- 
© fied with, or ſhall ever allow our ſubjects, 
© to be bound by your printed votes of the 
© 15th or 16th of this month, or that under 
« pretence of declaring what the law of the 
c 
— 
C 


land is, you ſhall without us make a new 


law, which is plainly the caſe of the militia; 

and what is this, but to introduce an arbi- 

trary way of government? (2). 

REM. (2). It is no wonder the king and 
parliament could not agree upon any one thing, 
fince they reaſoned upon different principles. 
The king ſuppoſed, that the ordering of the 
militia, deſired by both houſes, ought to be 
done after the uſual manner; whereas the 


' parliament pretended, that the danger the 


kingdom was in, and of which the king was 
the cauſe, gave them a right to demand an 
extraordinary regulation, wherein the king 
ſhould not be concerned. On the other hand, 
it is manifeſt, the reſtrictions propoſed by the 
king in this article, left him at liberty to diſ- 
pute eternally, and to refuſe the bill which 
ſhould be preſented to him, unleſs it was 


wholly ineffectual for the deſigns of the parlia- 
ment. ' 

Concerning Pym's ſpeech, you will have 

© found, by what the lord Compton, and 

© Mr. Bainton brought from us, in anſwer to 
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The HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


* that meſſage they brought to us, that as yet 
we reſt nothing ſatisfied in that particular. 

As for the ſeditions pamphlets and ſer- 
mons, we are both ſorry and aſhamed in fo 
great variety, and in which our rights, ho- 
nour, and authority, are ſo inſolently {light- 
ed and vilified, and in which the dignity 
and freedom of parliament is ſo much in- 
vaded and violated, it ſhould be asked of 
us to name any; the mentioning of the 
 proteſtation proteſted, the apprentices pro- 
teſtation, to your .tents O Iſrael! or any 
other, would be too great an excule for the 
reſt : It you think them not worth your in- 
quiry, we have done : But we think it moſt 
ſtrange to be told, that our denial of a guard, 
(which we yet never denicd, but granted 
in another manner, and under a command 
that time moſt accuſtomed in the king- 
dom,) or the denial of any thing elſe, (which 
is in our power legally to deny) which in 
our underſtanding (of which God hath ſure- 
ly given us ſome uſe) 1s not fit to be grant- 
ed, ſhould be any excuſe for ſo dangerous a 
concourſe of people ; which, not only in our 
apprehenſion, bur (we believe) in the inter- 
pretation of the law itſelf, hath always held 
moſt tumultuous and ſeditious. And we 
molt wonder what, and from whence come 
the inſtructions and informations that thoſe 
people have, who can fo eaſily think them- 
ſelves obliged by the proteſtation, to aſſem- 
ble in ſuch a manner, for the defence of 
privileges, which cannot be ſo clearly known 
to any of them, and ſo negligently paſs over 
the conſideration, and defence of our rights, 


ſo beneficial and neceſſary for themſelves, 


and ſcarce unknown to any of them, which 
by their oaths of allegiance and ſupremacy, 
(and even by the 1 proteſtation) they 
are at leaſt equally obliged to defend. And 
what interruptions ſuch kind of aſſemblies 
may be to the freedom of future parliaments, 
(if not ſeaſonably diſcountenanced and ſup- 
preſſed) we muſt adviſe you to conſider, as 
likewiſe whether both our powers may not 
by ſuch means be uſurped, by hands not 
truſted by the conſtitution of this kingdom. 


For our guard, we refer you to our anſwer 


to that declaration. 

By that queſtion of violating your laws; 
by which we endeavoured to expreſs our care 
and reſolution to obſerve them ; we did not 
expeCt you would have been invited to have 
looked back ſo many years, for which you 
have had ſo ample reparation : Neither look- 
ed we to be reproached with the actions of 
our miniſters (then againſt the laws) whilſt 
we expreſs ſo great a zeal for the preſent 
defence of them, ir being our reſolution, 
upon obſervation of the miſchief which then 
grew by arbitrary power, (tho' made plauſi- 
ble to us by the ſuggeſtions of neceſſity and 
imminent danger ; and take you heed you fall 
not into the ſame error upon the ſame ſug- 
geſtions) hereafter to keep the rule ourſelf, 
and to our power require the ſame from all 
others (3) : But above all, we muſt be moſt 
« ſenſible of what you caſt upon us, for requi- 


A 


* tal of thoſe good bills you cannot deny. 


God almighty muſt judge in that point bc- 
tween us, who knows our upright intenti- 
ons at the paſſing thoſe laws: So, in the 
mean time, we defy the devil to prove, 
that there was any deſign (with our know- 
ledge or privity) in or about the time of 
paſſing thoſe bills, that had it taken effect, 
could have deprived our. ſubjects of the 
© fruit of them: And therefore we demand 
full reparation in this point, that we may 
© be cleared in the fight of all the world, and 
« chiefly in the eyes of our loving ſubjeas, 
from ſo notorious and falſe an imputation as 
© this is. | 
REM. (3). Thoſe that undertake to vindi- 
cate king Charles's government, during the 
firſt 15 years of his reign, do more than ever 
he pretended to do himſelf, as appears by this 
clauſe of his anſwer. 
We are far from denying what you have 


K X 2 


done; for we acknowledge the charge our 


people have ſuſtained in keeping the two ar- 
mies, and in relieving Ireland, of the which 
we are ſenſible, that in regard of thoſe great 
burthens our people have undergone, we 
have, and do patiently ſuffer thoſe extreme 
perſonal wants, as our predeceſſors have been 
ſeldom put to, rather than we would preſs 
upon them ; which we hope (in time) will be 
* conlidered on your parts (4). | 
REM. (4). The king gloried in having ſuf- 


«a. a. 6-4-4 


fered patiently, ſince this parliament, perſonal 


wants, which it had not been in his power to 
help. 0 . 
In our offer of a general pardon, our in- 
tent was to compoſe and ſecure the general 
condition of our ſubjects, conceiving, that in 
theſe times of great diſtractions, the good 
laws of the land have not been enough ob- 
ſerved; but it is a ſtrange world, when 
princes proffered favours are accounted re- 
proaches ; yet if you like not this our offer, 
we have done. Lb | 
Concerning any diſcourſes of foreign for- 
ces, tho we have given you a full anſwer in 
ours to your laſt declaration, yet we muſt tell 
you, we have neither ſo ill an opinion of our 
own merit, or the affections of our good ſub- 
jects, as to think ourſelf in need of any fo- 
reign force to preſerve us from oppreſſion, 
(and we ſhall not need for any other purpoſe) 
but are confident (through God's providence) 
not to want the good wiſhes and aſſiſtance 
of the whole kingdom, being reſolved to build 
upon that ſure foundation, the law of the 
land. We take it very ill, that any general 
diſcourſes between an unknown perſon and 
a mariner, or inferences upon letters, ſhould 
be able to prevail in matters ſo improbable in 
themſelves, and ſcandalous to us ; for which 
we cannot but likewiſe ask reparation,not onl 
for the vindicating of our own honour, but alſo 
thereby to ſettle the minds of our ſubjects, 
whoſe fears and jealouſies would ſoon vaniſh, 
were they not fed and maintained by ſuch 
falſe and malicious rumours as theſe. » 
For our return to our parliament, we have 
| | given 
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© given you a full anſwer in ours to your de- 
* claration, and you ought to look on us as not 
c gone, but driven (we ſay not by you, yet) 
from you. And if it be not fo eaſy for you 
to make our reſidence in London fo fate as 
we could deſire, we are, and will be con- 
tented, that our parliament be adjourned to 
ſuch a place, where we may be fitly and 
ſafely with you. For altho* we are not plea- 
ſed to be ar this diſtance, yet ye are not to 
expect our preſence, until ye ſhall both ſecure 
us, concerning our juſt apprehenſions of tu- 
multuary inſolencies ; and likewiſe give us ſa- 
tisfact ion for thoſe inſupportable and inſolent 
* ſcandals that are raiſed upon us (5). 

RE . (5). The king took eare not to re- 
turn to London, at a time when he was going 
totry to ſecure Hull. The terms he required 
for his return were ſo undeterminate, that the 
would have afforded room for a long diſpute. 

© 'To conclude, as we have, or ſhall not re- 
© fuſe any way agreeable to juſtice or honour, 
* which ſhall by offered to us for the begetting 
a a right underſtanding between us; ſo we are 
reſolved, that no ſtraits or neceſſities (to 
which we may be driven) ſhall cver compel 
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© us to do that, which the reaſon and under- 


© ſtanding that God hath given us, and our ho- 
© nour and intereſt, with which God hath 
< truſted us for the good of our poſterity and 
kingdom, ſhall render unpleaſant and grie- 
© vous unto us. 
And we aſſure you that (how meanly ſo- 
ever you are pleaſed to value the diſcharge 
of our publick duty) we are ſo conſcious to 
ourſelf of having done our part ſince this 
parliament, that in whatſoever condition we 
now ſtand, we are confident of the continued 
protection of almighty God, and the con- 
© ſtant gratitude, obedience and affection of 
© our people, and we ſhall truſt God with all” 
All theſe papers were not capable of oblig- 
ing the king or the parliament to alter their 
meaſures. The parliament was reſolved to di- 
veſt the king of the command of the militia, 
and the king was as fully determined not to 
give up that point. 55 
After this anſwer, both houſes ſent a meſſage 
to the king, directing the lord- Keeper to incloſe 
it in a letter to the e attending his ma- 


* 
Cc 
6. 
< 


c 


jeſty at York, to inform him that the lord ad- 


miral's indiſpoſition diſabling him for com- 
manding the fleet in his own perſon, they had 
recommended to his lordſhip the earl of War- 


wick to ſupply his place. But underſtanding 


ſince that his majeſty had appointed for that 
employment Sir John Pennington, they be- 
ſought him not to prefer this laſt to the earl of 
Warwick. 

The king was very angry at this meſſage, 
which was not by way of petition or declara- 
tion, and ſent the lord-keeper word, that his 
reſolution was not to alter the perſon whom 


he had appointed. But he was not maſter ; 
tor, by the connivance of Algernoon Percy, 


earl of Northumberland, who was lord-admi- 
ral, Robert Rich, earl of Warwick, was ac- 
knowledged commander of the fleet, againit 


* 


S Will. | 


The Reign of CHARLES I. 


About the ſame time a paper was diſper- 
ſed, wherein the author examined, © How 
ce Jaws are to be underſtood, and obedience 
yielded? A queſtion neceſſary for the pre- 
ſent ſtate of rhings touching the militia. 
His majeſty (ſays he) is intruſted by law 
with the militia ; but it is for the good and 
preſervation of the people, and not againſt 
them. So that when there is a well- grounded 
ſuſpicion that the k ing intends to employ 
the militia againſt the people, he is not to 
be obeyed, tor it 15 not likely that the 1n- 
tent of the law is to inveſt the king with a 
«© power to be uſed againſt his ſubjects.” 


This is the ſum of the author's reaſoning, 


which was properly that of both houſes. The 
king having peruſed this paper, ſent a meſ- 
ſage to the lords to require them to find out 
the author of ſo pernicious a doctrine, and 
puniſh him according to his deſerts. But he 
objected nothing in particular againſt the au- 
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Whilſt the affair of the militia was in agi- 


tation, the king came to the gates of Hull 
with ſome troops; but Sir John Hotham de- 
nied him admittance, as will be ſeen preſent- 
ly. It is eaſy to judge, this proceeding of the 
king ſerved not to remove the parliament's 
fears and ſuſpicions, and the rather as having 
paſſed a bill for ſertling the militia, as the 
king deſired, this bill had been rejected. The 
affair of Hull happening ſoon after, the parlia- 
ment thought there was no more ceremony to 
be uſed, imagining the king ſought only to a- 
muſe them, and make them loſe time. In the 
interim, the king, five or {ix days after his diſ- 


appointment ar Hull, ſent a meſlage to the. 


parliament, dated April the 28th, containing 
his reaſons for not conſenting to the militia-bill, 


which had been preſented to him. The meſſage 
was expreſſed in the following manner: 

| W E have with great dcliberation and pa- 
E7 rience weighed and conſidered (it con- 
cerning us much to weigh the conſequen- 
ces of every law before we pals it) your bill 
© lately ſent to us, for the ſettling of the mi- 
© litia ; and tho? it hath not been uſual to give 
* any reaſons for our refuſal to paſs any bill 
(it being abſolutely in our power to paſs or 
© not paſs, any act ſent unto us by you, it we 
© conceive it prejudicial to ourſelf, or inconve- 
© ntent for our ſubjects, for whom we are 
© truſted, and mult one day give an account ;) 
© yet in this buſineſs of the militia, which be- 
ing miſunderſtood amongſt our good ſub- 
« jects, hath been uſed as an argument, as if 
© we were not. vigilant enough for the publick 
© ſafety : And leaſt we ſhould be thought leſs 
© conſtant in our reſolutions, and this bill to 
© be the ſame we ſcent unto you; we have 
thought fir to give you and all the world 
particular ſatisfaction, why we muſt not, 
ought not, cannot pals this bill, being the 
firſt publick bill, to our remembrance, we 
have refuſed this parliament ; and therefore 
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ourſelf fo clearly and particularly to you in 
* this point, you ſhould preſs any thing upon 
© us 


The king 
rejects the 
militia- bill. 


The king's 
meſſage to 
both hou- 
ſes of par- 
liament. 
April 28. 
Ruſhw . 
Clarend. 


we muſt complain, that having expreſſed 
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us, which you could not but foreſee that we 
muſt refuſe, except we departed from thoſe 
reſolutions, grounded upon ſo much reaſon, 
which we had ſo earneſtly before acquainted 
you with, and againſt which you have not 
given one argument to ſatisfy our judg- 
ment. | | 

* We are pleaſed that you have declined 
the unwarrantable courſe of your ordinance, 
(ro the which we are confident our good fub- 
jects would never have yielded conſent) and 
choſen this only right way of impoſing on 
our pcople, which we would have allowed, 
bur tor the reaſons hereafter mentioned. 
We refuſed to conſent to your ordinance, 
as for other things, ſo for that the power 
was put into the perſons nominated there- 
in by direction of both houſes of parliament, 
excluding us from any power in the diſpoſi- 
tion or execution of it together with you. 
We then adviſed you for many reaſons, that 
a bill ſhould be prepared, and after, in our 
anſwer of the 26th of March laſt to the 
petition of both houſes, we told you, it 
{uch a bill ſhould be prepared with that due 
regard to us, and care of our people in the 
limitation of the power, and other circum- 
© ſtances, we ſhould recede from nothing 
we formerly expreſſed (1). 7 
REMARK (1). Whether the king was in 
the right or in the wrong concerning the affair 
of the militia, it is certain his deſign at firſt 
was only to amuſe the parliament, and this is 
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what he ſtrives to conceal in this article. 


What paſſed (enough to have diſcouraged 
© us from being farther ſollicitous in that ar- 


© we are content to forget. hen we reſol- 
ved of our journey into Ireland, (fo that by 
* reaſon of our abſence there might be no 
© want of ſettling that power) beſides com- 
© plying with your fears, we ſent, together 
* with a meſſage of that our purpoſe, a bill 
for the ſettling that power for a year, hoping 
© in that time to return to you; and being 
© ſure that in much leſs time you might do 
© the buſineſs for which you ſeemed at firſt to 
«© delire this, which was, that you might ſe- 
© curely conſider our meſſage of the 2oth of 


© thoſe names which were propoſed in your 
© ordinance, and in the limitation of the 
power, provided that ourſelf ſhould not be 
© able to execute any thing but by your advice, 
© and when we ſhould be out of the kingdom, 
* the ſole execution to be in you; with many 
© other things of ſo arbitrary and uncircum- 
© {cribed a power, that we ſhould not have con- 
© ſented to, but with reference to the abſence 
© of our own perſon out of the kingdom, and 
© thought it the more ſufferable, in reſpect the 
© time was but for a year. Whether this be 
© the bill you have now ſent to us to paſs, let 
© all the world judge (2). 

REM. (2). The lord Clarendon freely 
owns, that the king's offer to go into Ireland 
was all a ſtratagem, Since, therefore, the king 
had no deſign to go thither, it follows, that 
the bill he had ſent to both houſes, and which 
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more than an amuſement. We ſee here, that 
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© Tanuary laſt. By that bill we conſented to 


he pretended he ſhould not have conſented to, 1642. 
but with reference to his abſence, was no WWW. | 


the general limitations he had annexed to his 
firſt engagement, were not without deſign. 
He knew how to particulariſe them in the 
bill, he ſent to the parliament, and was very 
ſenſible it would not be received with all theſe 
reſtrictions. Thus his view in this clauſe was 
only to colour the pretence he had uſed in his 
firſt promiſe concerning the militia. 

© You have by this bill now tendered to us, 
5 (without taking notice of us) put the power 
© of the whole kingdom, the life and liberties 
© of the ſubjects of all degrees and qualities, 
* into the hands of particular men for two 
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years. Can you imagine we will truſt ſuch 
an abſolute power in the hands of particular 
perſons, which we refuſed to commit to both 
houſes of parliament? Nay, is not the power 
itſelf too abſolute, too unlimited to be com- 
mitted to any private hands? Hath not Sir 
John Hotham's high inſolence ſhewed us, 
what we may expect from an exorbitant le- 
gal power, when he by a power not warrant- 3 
ed by law, dares venture upon a treaſonable # 
diſobedience ? (3). But we would willingly 
know, (and indeed ſuch an account in or- 

dinary civility we might have expected) why 
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any power or authority in the execution of 
this militia. Sure your fears and jealouſies 
are not of ſuch a nature, as are capable of 
no other remedy, than by leaving us no 
power in a point of the greateſt importance, 
in which God and the law hath truſted us 
ſolely, and which we are contented to ſhare 
with you by our bill, by putting it, and a 
greater, into the hands of particular ſubjects? 
What would all Chriſtian princes think of 
us, after we had paſſed ſuch a bill? How 
would they value our ſovereignty? And yet 
ſure our reputation with foreign princes, is 
ſome ground of your ſecurity; nay, we 
are confident, by that time you have tho- 
roughly conſidered the poſſible conſequence 
of the bill upon yourſelves, and the reſt of 
our good ſubjects, you and they will give 
us thanks for not conſenting to it, finding 
their condition (had it paſſed) not to have 
been ſo pleaſing unto them. We hope this 
animadverſion will be no breach of your pri- 
vileges in this throng of buſineſs, and di- 
ſtemper of affections; it is poſſible that ſe- 
cond thoughts may preſent ſomething to — 
your conſideration, which eſcaped you be- | 
© fore. | 

REM. (3). It was but five or fix days ſince 
Sir John Hotham denied him entrance into 
Hall. | 

We paſſed this parliament, at your en- 
© treaty, a bill concerning the captives of Al- | 
* gier, and waved many objections of our | 
© own to the contrary, upon information, that 
© the buſineſs had been many months conſi- 
«© dered by you. Whether it prove ſuitable to 
© your intentions, or whether you have not by 
«* ſome private order ſuſpended that act of par- 
© liameyr, upon view of the miſtakings, you 
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BOOK XX. 


1642. © beſt know; as likewiſe, what other great 


WV © alterations you have made in other bills paſ- 


| Ruſhw. 


« ſed this ſeſſion. We cannot paſs over the 
« putting their names out of this bill, whom 
© before you recommended to us in your or- 
© dinance, it ſeems, not thinking fit to truſt 
© thoſe who would obey no guide but the law 
© of the land, (we imagine you would not 


© with we ſhould in our eſtimation ' of others 


© follow that your rule; ) and the leaving out by 
© ſpecial proviſion the preſent lord-mayor of 
© London, asa perſon in your disfavour ; where- 
© as we mult tell you, his demeanour hath been 
© ſuch, that the city and the whole kingdom is 
© beholding to him for his example (4). 


Rem. (4). It was Sir Richard Gurney that 


was then lord-mayor of London, and entirely 
devoted to the king. 

© To conclude, we do not find ourſelf poſ- 
ſeſſed with ſuch an exceſs of power, that it 
is fit to transfer, or conſent it ſhould be in 
other perſons, (as is directed by the bill ;) 
and therefore we ſhall rely upon that royal 
right and juriſdiction which God and the 
* law hath given us, for the ſuppreſſing of re- 
© bellion, and reſiſting foreign invaſion, which 
© hath preſerved this kingdom in the time of 
© all our anceſtors, and which, we doubt not, 
© but we ſhall be able to execute; and, not 
© more for our own honour and right, than for 
© the liberty and ſafety of our people, we can- 
© not conſent to pals this bill. 


TEL. 


A 


The declaration of the lords and commons 

concerning his majeſty's laſt meſſage about 

the militia. | 

T H E lords and commons holding it ne- 
ceſſary for the peace and fafery of this 


for that purpoſe, prepare an ordinance of 
parliament, and with all humility did pre- 
ſent the ſame to his majeſty for his royal aſ- 
ſent; who, notwithſtanding the faithful advice 
of his parliament, and the ſeveral reaſons of- 
ered by them of the neceſſity thereof, for the 
« ſecuring of his majeſty's perſon, and the peace 
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and fafety of his people, did refuſe to give 


© his conſent; and thereupon they were neceſ- 


© ſitated,- in diſcharge of the truſt repoſed in 


© them, as the repreſentive body of the king- 
dom, to make an ordinance by authority of both 
© houſes, t& ſettle the militia warranted there- 
© unto by the fundamental laws of the land (1). 

REMARK (1). This fundamental law was 
no other than the law of nature, which al- 
lows every man to provide for his own defence 


when he ſees himſelt expoſed to danger, and 


ſuch was the caſe the parliament ſuppoſed them- 
ſelves in; for, otherwiſe, there was no poſi- 
tive law which gave this power to the two 
houſes of parliament. 

* His majeſty taking notice thereof, did by 
ſeveral meſſages invite them to ſettle the 
ſame by act of parliament ; affirming, in his 
majeſty's meſſage ſent in anſwer to the peti- 
tion ot-both houſes preſented to his maje- 
ity at York; March 26, that he always 
thought it neceſlary the ſame ſhould be ſet- 


tled, and that he never denied the thing, 
Vor, II. 
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kingdom, to ſettle the militia thereof, did, 
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only denied the way; and for the matter of 


049 
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it, took exceptions only to the preface, as Wy ww, 


a thing not ſtanding with his honour to 


conſent to, and that himſelf was excluded in 


c 

c 

c 

5 

© the execution, and for a time unlimited: 
© Whereupon the lords and commons, being 
© deſirous to give his majeſty all ſatisfaction 
© that might be, even to the leaſt tittle of 
© form ws circumſtance ; and when his maje- 
c ſty was pleaſed to offer them a bill ready 
© drawn, did, for no other cauſe, than to ma- 
* nifeſt their hearty affection to comply with 
© his majeſty's deſires, and obtain his conſent, 
© entertain the ſame; in the mean time no 
way declining their ordinance, and to ex- 
* preſs their earneſt zeal to correſpond with 
© his majeſty's deſire, (in all things that might 
* conſiſt with the peace and ſafety of the king- 
* dom, and the truſt repoſed in them) did 
© paſs that bill, and therein omitted the pre- 
© amble inſerted before the ordinance, limit- 
© ed the time to leſs than two years, and con- 
c 
c 
£ 
0 
c 
. 
c 
0 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
* 
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fined the authority of the lieutenants to theſe” 


three particulars, namely,rebellion, inſurreCti- 
on and foreign invaſion, and returned the ſame 
to his majeſty for his royal aſſent ; but all 


theſe expreſſions of affeEtion and loyalty, all 


thoſe deſires and earneſt endeavours to com- 
ply with his majeſty, hath (to their great 


grief and ſorrow) produced no better effect 


than an abſolute denial, even of that which 
his majeſty by his former meſlages, as we 
conceive, had promiſed ; the advice of evil 
and wicked councils receiving {till more cre- 
dit with him than that of his great council 
of parliament, in a matter of ſo high im- 


portance, that the ſafety of his kingdom, 


and the peace of his people depends upon 

RE M. (2). If the king on his part ſuppoſed 
the government to be in its natural ſtate, and 
that conſequently he onght to enjoy all his 
prerogatives, the parliament made here a ſup- 
poſition which was not liable to fewer objec- 
tions. That is, in the preſent juncture, the 
king ought to conſider them as his great coun- 
cil, and be guided by their directions. 

But now what muſt be the exceptions to 


ordinance; for a care was taken to give ſa- 
tisfaction in all theſe particulars. Then the 
exception was, becauſe that the diſpoſing 
and execution. thereof was reterred to both 
houſes of parliament, and his mHeſty: exclu- 
ded; and now that by the bill the power 
and execution is aſcertained, and; reduced 
to particulars, and the law of the realm made 
the rule thereof, his majeſty will not truſt 
the perſons. The power is too great, too 
unlimited to truſt them with (3). 
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REM. (3). The parliament pretends to ſhew 


here that they had regarded the king's com- 
plaints, and yet the king had refuſed to paſs 


the bill. They own that one of his majeſty's- 


complaints againſt the ordinance was his be- 
ing wholly excluded from having any thing to 
do in ſettling the militia. To ſhew, there- 
fore, that the king had reaſon to be fatisfied 
with the bill, it ſhould have been ſaid, And 

+" Þ « now 


this bill? Not any, ſure, that were to the 
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1642. © now that by the bill he is joined in the exe- 
Www © cution with the two houſes,” But inſtead 
of this, they ſay, © And now that the execu- 
« tion is aſcertained, and the law of the realm 
© made the rule.” It is eaſy to ſee that this 
is not the direct contrary to the King's com- 

plaint. | 
But what is that power? Is it any other, 
© but in expreſs terms to ſuppreſs rebellion, 
© inſurrection, and foreign invaſion? And who 
© are thoſe perſons? Are they not ſuch as 
were nominated by the great council of the 
kingdom, and aſſented to by his majeſty ? 
And is it too great a power to traſt thoſe 
perſons with the ſuppreſſion of rebellion, in- 
ſurrection, and foreign invaſion ? Surely the 
moſt wicked of them that adviſed his ma- 
jeſty to this anſwer, cannot ſuggeſt, but that 
it is neceſſary for the ſafety of his majeſty's 
royal perſon, and the peace of the kingdom, 
ſuch a power ſhould be put in ſome hands, 
and there is no pretence of exception to the 
perſons: His majeſty, for the ſpace of a- 
bove 15 years together, thought not a power 
far exceeding this to be too great to intruſt 
particular perſons with, to whoſe will the 
lives and liberties of his people by martial 
laws were made ſubject; for ſuch was the 
power given to lord-lientenants and deputy- 
lieutenants in every county of this king- 
dom, and that without the conſent of his 
people, or authority of law; but now in 
caſe of extreme neceſſity, upon advice of 
both houſes of parliament, for no longer 
ſpace than two years, a lefler power, and 
that for the ſafety of the king and people, 
is thought too great to truſt particular per- 
ſons with, tho' named by both houſes of 
free and approved of by his majeſty 
imſelf. And ſurely, if there be a neceſſity 
to ſettle the militia (which his majeſty was 
pleaſed to confeſs) the perſons cannot be 
truſted with leſs power than this, to have it 
at all effeCtual: And the precedents of 
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ceſſity to raiſe ſuch a power, never ſtraitened 
that power to a narrow compals ; witneſs 
the commiſſions of array in ſeveral kings 
reigns, and often iſſued out by the conſent 
and authority of parliament. The lords and 
commons therefore, intruſted with the ſafety 
of the kingdom, and peace of the people 
(which they call God to witneſs is their on- 
FR finding themſelves denied theſe their 

neceſlary and juſt demands, and that they 
can never be diſcharged before God and man, 
it they ſhould ſuffer the ſafety of the King- 
dom, and peace of the people, to be expo- 
ſed to the malice of the malignant party at 


and knowing no other way to encounter the 
imminent and approaching danger, but by 
putting the people into a fit re of de- 
fence, do reſolve to put their ſaĩd ordinance 
in preſent execution, and do require all per- 
ſons in authority, by virtue of the ſaid or- 
dinance, forthwith to put the ſame in exe- 
cution, and all others to obey it, according 
to the fundamental laws of the kingdom in 
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former ages, when there happened a ne- 


home, or the fury of enemies from abroad; 


majeſty's perſon, and his royal poſterity, the 
peace of the kingdom, and the being of 
this commonwealth. 
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His majeſty's anſwer to the parliament's de- 
claration. 


(wherein God hath placed us) to take no- 
tice, much more to trouble ourſelf with an- 
ſwering thoſe many ſcandalous, ſeditious 
pamphlets, and printed papers, which are 
ſcattered with ſuch great licenſe throughout 
the kingdom, (notwithſtanding our earneſt 
defire, ſo often in vain preſſed for a retor- 
mation) tho? we find it evident, that the 
minds of many of our weak ſubjects have 
been, and ſtill are, poiſoned by thoſe means, 
and that fo general a terror hath poſſeſſed 
the minds and hearts of all men, that while 
the preſſes ſwarm, (and every day produceth 
new tracts againſt the eſtabliſhed government 
of the church and ſtate) moſt men want the 
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opportunity and encouragement to publiſh, 
ſuch compoſed, ſober animadverſions, as 
might either preſerve the minds of our good 
ſubjects from ſuch infection, or reſtore and 
recover them when they are ſo infected; 
but we are contented to let ourſelt fall to any 
office, that may undeceive our people, and 
to take more pains this way by our own pen, 
than ever king hath done, when we find any 
thing that ſeems to carry the authority or re- 
putation of either, or both houſes of parlia- 
ment, and will not have the ſame refuted, 
or diſputed, by common and vulgar pens, 
till we are thoroughly informed, whether 
thoſe acts have in truth, that countenance 
and warrant they pretend ; which regard of 
ours, we doubt not but in time, will recover 
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we have too much reaſon to complain of) 
to our perſon, and our meſſages, which in 


A 


A &A 


due) to the crown of England. 


© We have therefore taken notice of a 


printed Paper; intituled, © A declaration of 
« both houſes of parliament, in anſwer to our 
« laſt meſſage concerning the miſtria,” pub- 
© liſhed by command ; the which we are un- 
© willing to believe, (both for the matter of 
© it, the expreſſions in it, and the manner of 
« publiſhing ir,) can reſult from the conſent 
© of both houſes; neither do we know, by 
© what lawful command ſuch uncomely, irre- 
« yerent mention of us, can be publiſhed to 
« the world. And tho? declarations of this 
« kind have of late, (with too much boldneſs) 
« broken in upon us, and the whole kingdom, 
when one, or both houſes, have thought fir 
to communicate their counſels and reſolutions 
« to the people; yet we are unwilling to be- 
© lieve, that ſuch a declaration as this, ſhould 
© be publiſhed in anſwer to our meſlage, with- 
© out vouchſafing at leaſt to ſend it to us as 
their anſwer. Their buſineſs, for m_ 

| they 


ſuch caſes, as they tender the upholdin of 1642. 
the true Proteſtant religion, the ſafety of his Www 


E very well underſtand how much it is Ruſhw. 
below the high and royal dignity, Clarend. 


courage, or the conſcience, to write, or the 


that due reverence, (the abſence whereof 


all ages hath been paid, (and no doubt is 
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© they are met by our writ and authority, be- 


ple, not to write againſt us to our people, 
and no conſent of ours, for their long conti- 
© nuing together, enabling them to do any, 
* thing, but what they were firſt ſummoned 
© by our writ to do. At leaſt, we will be- 
© lieve, though miſ-underſtanding and jea- 
© louſy, (the juſtice of God will overtake 
© the fomenters of that jealouſy, and the 
© promoters and contrivers of that miſ-un- 
© derſtanding) might produce, (to ſay no 
<© worſe) thoſe very untoward expreſſions, 
© that if thoſe houſes had contrived that de- 
© claration, as an anſwer to our meſſage, 
« 
, 
4 
« 
t 
by 
* 
c 


they would have vouchſafed ſome anſwer to 


the queſtion propoſed in ours; which we 
profeſſed did, and muſt evidently, prevail 
over our underſtanding; and in their wiſ- 
dom and gravity, they would have been 
ſure to have ſtated the matters of fact, as 
(at leaſt to ordinary underſtanding) might be 
unqueſtionable, neither of which is done by 
that declaration. 7 
© We deſire to know, why we were by that 
act abſolutely excluded from any power or 
authority in the execution of the militia; and 
we muſt appeal to all the world, whether 
ſuch an attempt be not a greater and juſter 
ground for fear and jealouſy in us, than any 
one that is avowed for thoſe deſtructive 
fears and jealouſies, which are ſo publickly 
owned, almoſt to the ruin of the kingdom. 
But we have been told, that © we muſt 
cc not be jealous of our great council of both 
c houſes of parliament ;*” we are not, no 
more than they are of us, their king; and 
as hitherto they have not avowed any jea- 
louſy of, or diſaffection to, our perſon; im- 
puted all to our evil counſellors, to a malig- 
| nant party, that are not of their minds; ſo 
we do, (and we do it from our ſoul) profeſs 
no jealouſy of our parliament, but ſome tur- 
bulent, ſeditious, and ambitious natures, 
which (being not ſo clearly diſcerned) may 
have an influence, even upon the actions 


paſſed by ſuch _ conſent which we are not 


willing to believe) it is not impoſſible, 


but that the apprehenſion of ſuch tumults, 
which have driven us from the city of Lon- 
don, for the ſafety of our perſon, may make 
ſuch an impreſſion in other men, (not able 
to remove from the danger) to make their 


conſent, or not to own a diflent in matters 


not agreeable to their conſcience or under- 
© ſtanding. | | 
We mentioned, in that our anſwer, our 
diſlike of the putting their names out of the 
bill, whom betore they recommended to us, 
in their pretended ordinance ; and the leav- 
ing out, by ſpecial proviſion, the preſent 
lord-mayor of London; to all which, the 
declaration affords no anſwer to that our 
meſſage, and therefore we cannot ſuppoſe it 
Was intended for an anſwer to that our meſ- 
© ſage; which, whoſoever looks upon, will 


find to be in no degree anſwered by that 
* declaration, 


ing to counſel us, for the good of our peo- © mention with what humilit 


o 
oy 
Cc 
C 
C 
C 
c 
c of both houſes. And if this declaration hath 
c 
Cc 
c 
Cc 
Cc 
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© But it informs all our — aſter the 

the ordinance 
was prepared, and preſented to us, (a mat- 
ter very evident in the petitions and meſ- 
ſages concerning it) and our refuſal to give 
our conſent, notwithſtanding the ſeveral 
reaſons offered of the neceſſity thereof, for 
the ſecuring of our perſon, and the peace 
and ſafety of our people, (whether any ſuch 
reaſons were given, the weight of them, and 
whether they were not clearly and candidly 


anſwered by us, the world will eaſily judge) 


make an ordinance by authority of both hou- 
{es to ſettle the militia, warranted thereunto 
by the fundamental laws of the land. But 
if that declaration had indeed intended to 
have anſwered us, it would have told our 
good ſubjects, what thoſe fundamental laws 
of the land are, and where to be found ; and 
would at leaſt have mentioned one ordi- 
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nance, from the firſt beginning of parlia- 


* 
c 
c 
c 
. 
c 
£ 
c 
c 
. 
© and that they were at laſt neceſſitated to 
o 
c 
c 
c 
c 
* 
c 
* 
g 
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ments to this preſent parliament, which en- 
© deavoured to impoſe any thing upon the 
< ſubje&s, without the king's conſent; for of 
© ſuch, all the enquiry we can make could 
© never produce us one inſtance (1). 
REMARK (1). The King and the parlia- 
ment equally abuſed the term, fundamental 
law. The parliament gave the name of funda- 


mental law to the truſt placed in them by the 


people, which obliged the two houſes to take 
care of the publick ſafety, when the kingdom 
was in danger, which was not properly a law. 
The king, on his fide, would own none for funda- 
mental, but poſitive, expreſs, and particu- 


Jar laws upon the caſe in queſtion, and requi- 


red ſuch to be produced. It is eaſy for unbi- 
aſſed perſons to ſolve this difficulty. If it is 
ſuppoſed with the parliament, that the king 
intended to eſtabliſh an arbitrary government, 
it is certain the parliament had a right to op- 
poſe it, by vertue of the truſt put in chem by 
the people, and as the repreſentative body of 
the nation; and in ſuch caſe it might be ſaid, 
they were ſupported by a fundamental law, or 


ſomething equivalent. But if it is ſuppoſed 


with the king, that the government was in its 
ordiqary and natural ſtate, and there was no 
reaſon to ſuſpe& him, it is certain, the par- 


liament had no right to meddle with the mi- 


litia, without the king's conſent; The whole 
conſiſts therefore in the truth or falſehood of 
theſe two ſuppoſitions. | | 
And if there be ſuch a ſecret of the law, 
© which hath lain hid from the beginning of 
© the world to this time, and now is diſcover- 


ed to take away the juſt, legal power of the 


© king, we with there be not ſome other ſe- 
© cret (to be diſcovered when they pleaſe) for 
© the ruin and deftruCtion of the liberty of the 
© ſubje&; for, no doubt, if the votes of 
both houſes have any ſuch authority to make 
© a new law, it hath: the ſame authority to 
c repeal the old, and then what will become of 
© the long eſtabliſhed rights and liberties of 
« the king and ſubject, and, particularly, of 
Magna Charta, will be ay diſcerned by 
the moſt ordinary underſtanding (2). * 
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The HISTORY 


Rem, (2). Never were the liberties of 


WV the people in more danger of being deſtroyed 


than in the reign of Charles I, notwithſtand- 
ing Magna Charta, and the laws of the land; 
ſo, that whatever the king ſaid againſt the 
arliame nt, was no leſs ſtrong againſt himſelt. 
Befides, his reaſoning could ſubſiſt but in ver- 
rue of the ſuppoſition mentioned in the fore- 
going article, which was very far from being 
proved. 
It is true, we did (out of the tenderneſs 
of the conſtitution ot the kingdom, and care 


of the law which we are bound to defend, 


neſs of the pretended ordinance) invite and 
deſire both our houſes of parliament, to 
ſettle whatſoever ſhould be fit of that na- 
ture by act of parliament ; but were we 
therefore obliged to paſs whatſoever ſhould 


and being molt aſſured of the unjuftifiable- 
C 


be brought to us of that kind? We did ſay, 


in our anſwer to the petition of both houſes, 
preſented to us at York the 26th of March 


meſſages before) that we always thought it 
neceſſary, the buſineſs of the militia ſhould 
be ſettled, and that we never denied the 
thing, only denied the way; and we ſay 
the * ſtill, ſince the many diſputes and 
votes upon Jord-lieutenants and their com- 
miſſions (which were begun by us or our fa- 
ther) had ſo diſcountenanced that authority, 
which for many years together was happily 
looked upon with reverence and obedience 
by the people. We did, and do think it 
very neceſſary, that ſome wholeſome law be 
provided for that buſineſs ; but we decla- 
red, in our anſwer to the pretended ordi- 
nance, we expected that that neceſſary 
power ſhould be firſt inveſted in us, before 


* 
0 
8 
c 
© laſt, (and we have faid the ſame in other 
= : 
c 
0 


A 


Neither could it ever be imagined, that we 
could conſent, that a greater power ſhould 
be in the hands of a ſubject, than we were 
thought worthy to be truſted with ourſelt. 
And if it ſhall not be thought fit to make a 
new act or declaration in this point, we doubt 
not but we ſhall be able to grant ſuch com- 
miſſions, which ſhall very legally enable thoſe 
ue truſt, to do all offices 4 the peace and 
quiet of the kingdom, -it any diſturbance 
ſhall happen. _ | 
REM. (3). There was no occaſion to inveſt 
the king with power to ſuppreſs rebellions and 
inſurrections, and repel invaſions, in order to 
his transferring that power to others, ſince he 
was of courſe inveſted with it. But the king 
endeavours to colour his denial by repreſent- 
ing that power as exorbitant. 


ut that declaration faith, we were plea- 
© ſed to offer them a bill ready drawn; and 


that the (to expreſs their earneſt zeal to cor- 
© reſpond with our deſire) * did paſs that 
ce bill; yet all that expreſſion of affection and 


« Joyalty, all that earneſt deſire of theirs to 


« comply with us, produced no better effect 


than an abſolute denial, even of what by 


ce our former meſſages (as that declaration 
« conceives) we had promiſed ; and ſo pro- 
* ceeds (under the pretence of mentioning e- 
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vil and wicked councils) to cenſure and re- 1642; 
proach us, in a dialect, that we are confident: 


* 


— 


our good ſubjects will read with much indig- 
nat ion on our behalf. But ſure, if that de- 
claration had paſſed the examination of both 
houſes of parliament, they would never have 
affirmed, that the bill we refuſed to paſs 
was the ſame we ſent to them, or have 
thought that our meſſage, wherein the dit- 
terence and contrariety between the two 
bills is ſo particularly ſet down, would be 
anſwered with the bare averring them to be 
one and the ſame bill; no more would they 
have declared (when our exceptions to the 
ordinance and the bill are ſo notoriouſly 
known to all our people) that care being ta- 
ken to give ſatisfaction in all the particulars 
we had excepted againſt in the ordinance, 
we had found new exceptions in the bill : 
And yet this very declaration confeſſes, that 
our exception to the ordinance was, that in 
the diſpoſing and execution thereof, we were 
excluded; and was not this an expreſs rea- 
ſon in our anſwer for retuſal of the bill, 
which this declaration will needs confute? 
but the power was no other than to ſuppreſs 
rebellion, inſurrection and foreign invaſion ; 
and the perſons truſted no other than ſuch as 


kingdom, and aſſented to by us; and that 
declaration asks, it that be too great a pow- 
er to truſt theſe perſons with? Indeed, while 
ſo great liberty is uſed in voting and decla- 


A A 


A 


wealth, (an Engliſh phraſe we ſcarcely un- 
derſtand) and in cenſuring men for their 
ſervice and attendance upon our perſon, and 


A K 5 


be taken into what hands we commit ſuch 
a power to ſuppreſs inſurrection and rebel- 
lion; and if inſurrection and rebellion have 
found other definitions, than what the law 
| hath given them, we muſt be ſure that no 
lawful power ſhall juſtify thoſe definitions; 
and if there be learning found out to make 
Sir John Hotham's taking arms againſt us, 
and keeping our town and fort from us, no 


RR M N A 


ther a new diſcovery may not find it rebel- 
lion in us to defend ourſelves from ſuch 
arms, and ſo endeavour to recover what is ſo 
taken from us (4); and therefore it concerns 
us, (till the known law of the land be al- 
lowed to be judge between us) to take heed 
into what hands we commit ſuch power. 
REM. (4). The king always reaſoned up- 
on the ſuppoſition, that the government was 


AA aA aA _2Ai_ 


A & 


in its natural ſtate, and that there was no 


cauſe to ſuſpe& him, a ſuppoſition which 
was not granted. 2 

© Beſides, can it be thought, that becauſe 
we are willing to truſt certain perſons, that 
we are obliged to truſt rhem in whatſoever 
they are willing to be truſted? We ſay, no 
private hands are fit for ſuch a truſt ; nei- 
ther have we departed from any thing = 
the leaſt degree) we offered, or promi 
before; though - we might with as much 
reaſon have withdrawn our truſt from ſome 

| « perſons 


RN W 


K 


* 


were nominated by the great council of the 


ring men to be enemies to the common- 


in our lawful commands, great heed muſt 


treaſon and rebellion, we know not whe- 


ed 
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* the power which we are charged to have 
© committed to particular perſons, for the 
ſpace of 15 years, by our commiſſions of 
lieutenancy, it is notoriouſly known, that 
it was not a power created by us, but con- 
tinued very many years, and in the moſt 


G 


even thoſe of our renowned predeceſſors 
queen Elizabeth, and our father of happy 
memory (5), and whatever authority was 

ranted by thoſe commiſſions, which were 

ept in the old forms, the ſame was deter- 
mined at our pleaſure, and we know not, 
that they produced any of thoſe calamities, 
which might give our good ſubjects cauſe to 
be ſo weary of them, as to run the hazard 
of ſo much miſchief, as that bill we refuſed 
might poſſibly have produced. | | 
Rem. (5). The example of king James I. 
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is no good evidence. I very much queſtion 


that in times of peace, queen Elizabeth ever 
made her ſubjects liable to be tried by mar- 
tial Jaw. Fo 

For the precedents of former ages in the 
commiſſions of array, we doubt not, but when 
any ſuch are iſſued out, that the king's con- 
ſent was always obtained, and the commiſh- 
ons determinable at his pleaſure, and then 
what the extent of power was, will be no- 
thing applicable to this caſe of the ordi- 
nance. = 

© But whether that declaration hath refuted 


© our reaſons for our refuſal to paſs the bill, 
8 
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© ſons in authority, thereby to put the ordi- 


nance in preſent execution, and all others to 
obey it according to the fundamental laws of 
© the land. But we, whom God hath truſted 
© to maintain and defend thoſe fundamental 


C 


© Jaws (which we hope he will bleſs to ſecure 


© us) do declare, that there is no legal power 


in either, or both houſes, upon any pretence 
whatſoever, without our conſent, to command 
© any part of the militia of this kingdom ; nor 
< hath the like ever been commanded by ei- 
ther or both houſes, ſince the firſt founda- 
tion of the laws of the land; and that 
the execution of, or the obedience to, that 
pretended ordinance, is againſt the funda- 
mental laws of the land, againſt the liberty 
of the ſubject, and the right of parliaments, 
and a high crime in any that ſhall hence- 
forth execute the ſame. And we do there- 
fore charge and command all our loving ſub- 
jects, of what degree or quality ſoever, upon 
their allegiance, and asthey tender the peace 
of this kingdom, from henceforth, never to 
muſter, levy, array, ſummon, or warn any of 
our trained-bands to riſe, muſter, or march, 
by vertue, or under colour of that pretended 
ordinance. And to this declaration and com- 
mand of ours, we expect and require full ſub- 
miſſion and obedience from all our loving 
ſubjects, upon their allegiance, as they will 
anſwer the contrary at their perils; and as 
they tender the upholding of the true Pro- 
teſtant religion, the ſafety of our perſon, and 
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Vor. II. 


happy times this kingdom hath enjoyed; 


or no, it hath reſolved and required all per- 


The Reign of CHARLES I. 
1642. © perſons we before had excepted, as they did 
Wa © from others whom they recommended. For 


c 


this kingdom. 


Having given moſt of the papers, publiſhed | 


on both ſides, concerning the militia, I ſhall 
endeavour, for the reader's better information, 
to illuſtrate a little more fully, the ground of 
the quarrel between the king and the parlia- 
ment, which could be done but very briefly, 


in my ſhort remarks on ſeveral paſſages of theſe 
papers. 
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our royal poſterity, the peace and being of 1642 


The parliament did not deny, that in The g... 
the ordinary courſe of the government, the ofthe que- 
right of ſettling the militia, and appointing ſtion be- 


thoſe who were to command it under him, 


was ſolely in the king. But they affirmed 
that in the preſent extraordinary caſe, 
incumbent on them to take care the kingdom 
periſhed not by the king's fault. The caſe 
they ſuppoſed was this: The king, for the ſpace 
of 15 years, had endeavoured to eſtabliſh an 
abſolute government, and had actually eſta- 
bliſhed it on divers occaſions : He had pretend- 
ed, that he might govern without parliaments, 
and accordingly, had called none for 12 
years together: During which interval, he 
had violated ſundry laws, and ruled after an 
arbitrary manner. Being forced by the neceſ- 


ſity of his affairs to call this preſent parliament, 


he had ſeemed to acknowledge the injuſtice of 
his former conduct, by giving his conſent to 
the good acts made for the redreſs of paſt, and 


the prevention of future, grievances. But at 


the very time {that he expreſſed ſo great con- 


deſcenſion for his ſubjects, and an outward re- 


pentance for his faulrs, he ceaſed not to deviſe 


means to become abſolute as before. The 


parliament inferred from this his conduct, that 
the king's condeſcenſion was only apparent ; 


that at the firſt opportunity, he would revoke 


the acts he had conſented to, and which he af- 


fected to term always acts of grace, tho' the 
were really acts of juſtice, Conſequently, it 
was neceſſary to put it out of his power to re- 
cede from what he had done, if he ſhould de- 
fire it. The only way to hinder ſuch a deſign, 
was to put the militia of the kingdom into ſafe 
hands, who ſhould not depend upon the king, 
and prevent him from having any power over 
the militia, for fear this power, either in him 
alone, or jointly with the two houſes, might 
enable him to break all the meaſures which 
ſhould be taken, to hinder the execution of his 
deſigns. | 

It is manifeſt, the parliament was in the 
right or the wrong, according as their ſuppoſi- 
tion was true or falſe. Let ir be granted for 
a moment, that their ſuppoſition was well- 
grounded, and that the king had really a de- 
ſign to render himſelf abſolute ; ought the par- 


liament, out of pure reſpe& to the antient laws, 


leave the king a power which enabled him to 


alter the conſtitution of the government, and 
ſubvert once more theſe very laws, wherein the 
ſafety of the people entirely conſiſted ? Is it 
not evident, that in ſuch a caſe, it was neceſ- 
fary to violate theſe laws, in order to eſtabliſh 
them more firmly? When, therefore, the king 
objected tothe parliament, the laws which gave 
the kings of England certain prerogatives, he 

8 C manifeſtly 
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1642. manifeſtly ſuppoſed the government to be in 
Us natural ſtate ; but the parliament ſuppoſed 
the contrary. Conſequently, the king's argu- 
ments could not make any impreſſion, becauſe 
they were not applicable to the caſe ſuppoſed by 
the parliament. Unfortunately, the king was 
forced to uſe againſt the parliament, the very 
reaſons alledged formerly by the parliament 
and people againſt him, when he uſurped an 
abſolute power. He complained, that the par- 
liament tounded their right upon a pretended 
neceſſity which was never proved, and himſelf 
had formerly made uſe of a neceſſity {till more 
imaginary, to impoſe arbitrary taxes without 
the conſent of parliament, contrary to the laws 

of the land. 

But if on the other hand, we ſuppoſe the 
parliament's ſuſpicions to be chimerical, and 
that the king never gave any room for them, 
at leaſt, ſince the beginning of this parliament, 
and that his intention to govern according to 
law, was fincere, it is certain, his arguments 
from the laws, cuſtoms, royal prerogatives, 
were invincible, becauſe in that caſe, there 
would not have been any the leaſt juſt pretence 
to diveſt him of his rights. The whole que- 
ſtion, therefore, was reduced to this ſingle 
point, Whether the king was fincere, and his 
word to be relied on? But unhappily for him, 
a fifteen years experience had convinced moſt 
of his ſubje&s, that he would have eſtabliſhed 
an arbitrary government ; the motives of his 

condeſcenſion in the acts paſſed this parlia- 
ment, were dubious, and his proteſtations with 
regard to the future, uncertain. Thus, the 
parliament had a great advantage over him, 
becauſe they had for warrant of their ſuſpicions, 
the paſt, which was but too certain, whereas 
the king could only offer the future, which 
had not the ſame certainty. . 
Proclama- It was time for the declarations, anſwers, 
tion againſt and replies concerning the militia, to end, 
the ordi- ſince there was nothing new to be faid on that 
Runs lubject. Beſides, the parliament's ordinance 
Vas now executing in all places, where the 
people were willing to obey it. At laſt, May 
the 27th, the king publiſhed a proclamation, 
forbidding to execute the ordinance of the par- 
liament, on pain to offenders, of being declar- 
on of both Ed diſturbers of the publick peace. The par- 
houſes a- liament, on their part, publiſhed a declarati- 
gainſt it. on, forbidding all perſons to obey the king's 
proclamation as being contrary to the laws. 
As this might appear very ſtrange, both hou- 
ſes grounded their prohibition upon reaſons, 
of which I ſhall only relate the ſubſtance, be- 
cauſe, flowing from the principles above- 
mentioned, it is eaſy to conceive them. They 
faid therefore: 
That the queſtion is not, whether it be- 
© long to the king or no, to reſtrain the levy- 
ing of the militia ; but if the king ſhall re- 
fuſe to diſcharge that duty and truſt, whether 
there be not a power in the two houſes to 
provide for the ſafety of the parliament, and 
peace of the kingdom? That tho' the law 
affirms that power to be in the king, it does 
not exclude thoſe in whom the law hath plac- 
ed a power for that purpoſe, as in the courts 
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of juſtice, yet can it not be reſtrained by his 
majeſty's command, by his great ſeal, or o- 
therwiſe; much leſs can the power of par- 
liament be concluded by his majeſty's com- 
mand. 

That tho' the king is the fountain of 
juſtice and protection, yet the acts of juſtice 
and protection are not exerciſed in his own 
perſon, but by his courts and his miniſters; 
who muſt do their duty therein, tho' the 
king, in his own perſon, ſhould forbid them; 
and, therefore, if judgment ſhould be given 
by them againſt the king's will, and perſo- 
nal command, yet are they the king's judg- 
ments. Thus alſo, the high-court of parlia- 
ment declares the king's pleaſure in thoſe 
things that are requiſite thereunto, and what 
they do herein hath the ſtamp of royal au- 
thority, altho* his majeſty do in his own 
perſon oppoſe or interrupt the ſame; for the 
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ciſed and declared in this high-court of law 


gatory manner, than it can be by any perſo- 
nal act or reſolution of his own. 

hat by the conſtitution and policy of this 
kingdom, the king by his proclamation can- 
not declare the law, contrary to the judg- 
ment and reſolution of any of the inferior 
courts of juſtice, much leſs againſt the high- 
court of parliament ; for if it were admitted, 


effect become laws, which would turn to the 


rights and liberties of the ſubjecs.? 
Theſe are the principal arguments alledged 


by the parliament, to ſhew, that the king's the reaſon= 
proclamation was contrary to the laws. But ing of the 


there was a very manifeſt defect in this reaſon- 
ing. They repreſented the two houſes as a- 
lo ne compoſing the parliament, whereas it is 
certain, the parliament is compoſed of the king 
and both houſes, joined together and making 
but one body. What the parliament ſaid is 
therefore ſtrictly true, if the word parliament 
be underſtood in the ſenſe I have mentioned, 
as a body conſiſting of the king and the two 
houſes. For, the king cannot, by his ſole will, 
ſubvert what has been ordained by the parlia- 
ment, becauſe himſelf making a part, and the 
nobleſt part of the parliament, he would con- 
tradict himſelf, in forbidding a thing he had 
already ordained. But if by the parliament be 
meant the two houſes alone, without the king, 
it cannot be ſaid that their declarations are the 
king's, or that they are more ſolemn and ob- 
ligatory than the King's private will ; for if 
they were, the conſtitution of the government 
would be entirely overthrown. This is ſo true, 
that by retorting the argument alledged by 
both houſes againſt the king, it might be de- 
monſtrated by the ſame reaſon, that they have 
power to make laws without the concurrence 
of the king, which would be full as true as 
their ſaying, that the King's proclamations 
would be ſo many laws. It is, therefore, cer- 
tain, that by the arguments they alledged a- 
gainſt the king's proclamation, they furniſhed 

_—__- | Invinciblg 


king's ſupreme and royal pleaſure, is exer- 


and council, after a more eminent and obli- 


that the king by his proclamation may de- 
clare law, thereby his proclamations will in 


ſubverting of the law of the land, and the 
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two hou- 
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of the militia, which, laſted, however, ſeveral 


invincible reaſons againſt their own ordinance. 
Nevertheleſs, upon this ſophiſtry it was that 
they grounded all the authority they aſſumed 
to themſelvs afterwards. They did themſelves 
therefore great injury, by relying on ſuch weak 
arguments. Their right ſolely conſiſted in the 
ſuppoſition, that the king would have altered 


the conſtitution of the government, which they 


had a lawful power to oppoſe by extraordinary 
methods, ſince the laws of the land, inſtead of 
affording them effectual remedies, counte- 


nanced rather the king's deſigns. The king, 


on his part, founded his right upon the con- 
trary ſuppoſition, viz. that there was no dan- 
ger from him ; bur that the parliament had un- 
dertaken to ſubvert the conſtitution of church 
and ſtate. Such was then the melancholy ſitu- 
ation of England. | 

I have related without interruption the affair 


months, that I might not be obliged to break 
the thread of the narration ; this affair be- 
ing of the utmoſt importance, fince it was the 
moſt immediate cauſe of rhe civil wars, which 
quickly enſued ; but it was not the only affair 
during that time. Wherefore, it will be ne- 
ceflary to go back to the time when I began 


to ſpeak of the militia, to ſee other affairs, no 


Bills for 
excluding 
the biſhops 
and preſ- 
ſing of 
ſoldiers, 
paſſed. 
The king's 
meſſage to 
both hou- 
ſes. 
Ruſhw. 
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leſs material, and whereof ſome contributed no 
leſs to the rupture. | | as | 

The king having paſſed in February the 
two acts, ſo earneſtly defired by the commons, 
viz. for the excluſion of the biſhops, and for 
preſſing of ſoldiers, ſent the following meſſage 
to both houſes : | 

That his having paſſed theſe two bills, 
© being of fo great importance, and fo ear- 
© neftly deſired by both houſes, will ſerve to 
« affure his parliament, that he deſires no- 
© thing more than the ſatisfaction of his king- 
© dom; yet, that he may farther maniteſt to 
« 
C 
o 


both houſes how impatient he is, till he 


find out a full remedy to compoſe the pre- 
ſent diſtempers, he is pleaſed to ſignify: 


© That he will by proclamation require, 


A 


that all ſtatutes made concerning recuſants, 
be with all care, diligence, and ſeverity, 
put in execution. | | 

That his majeſty is reſolved, that the ſe- 
ven condemned prieſts ſhall be immediately 


A #8 


thereunto, And he will give preſent order, 
that a proclamation iſſue to require all Ro- 
miſh prieſts within 20 days to depart the 
kingdom; and if any ſhall be apprehended 
after that time, his majeſty aſſures both 
bouſes, on the word of a king, that he will 
grant no pardon to any ſuch, without con- 
ſent of his parliament. 

And becauſe great and different troubles 


ment and liturgy of the church, his majeſty 
declares, that he will refer that whole con- 
ſideration to his parliament: But deſires 
not to be preſſed to any ſingle act on his 
en till the whole be ſo digeſted and 
ettled by both houſes, that his majeſty 
may clearly ſee what is fit to be leſt, as 
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baniſhed, if his parliament ſhall conſent 


are obſerved to ariſe, concerning the govern- 
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© well as what is fit to be taken away. 
For Ireland, he will not refuſe to venture 
© his own perſon in that war, if his parlia- 
© ment ſhall think it convenient, for the re- 
© duftion of that kingdom. BY 
That he will moſt readily concur in any 
© reſolution their wiſdoms ſhall find out, which 
© may conduce to promote the trade of the 


© kingdom.” 


The two houſes contented themſelves with 
thanking his majeſty for paſſing the two bills, 
without returning any anſwer upon the other 
points. 1 

The queen being miſinformed that there 
was a deſign to accuſe her of high-treaſon, 
the parliament had notice of it, and ſent 
the earl of Newport and the lord Seymour, 
to vindicate themſelves from this aſperſi- 
on. The queen anſwered, it was true, there 
was ſuch a report, but that ſhe gave little 
credit to it. | | 

Some letters of the lord Digby, directed to 
the queen, to Sir Lewis Dives, his brother- 
in-law, and to ſecretary Nicholas, being in- 
rercepted, the parliament cauſed them to be 
opened, It was found, that the lord Digby, 
who was then at Middleburgh in Zealand, ad- 
viſed the king to betake himſelf to a ſafe place, 
and deſired the queen to {end him a cypher, 
that he might hold a correſpondence with her. 
There were alſo in the letters ſome ſharp ex- 
preſſions againſt the parliament. The two 
houſes ſent copies of theſe letters to their ma- 
jeſty's, aſſuring them, that they were far from 
reflecting any thing upon the queen, only the 
beſought her not to correſpond with the lord 
Digby. Some day's after, it was reſolved by 
the commons, that the lord Digby ſhould be 
accuſed of high-treaſon. 

February the 24th, a meſſage was ſent from 
both houſes to his majeſty, to acquaint him 
with the reaſons why they deſired, that the 
prince of Wales ſhould reſide at Hampton- 
court. The chief was, that the prince's re- 
moval might be a cauſe to promote jealouſies 
and fears in the minds of his ſubjects; for the 
parliament loſt no opportunity to let the peo- 


ple ſee, there was occaſion to be alarmed. 


The king intimated to them by his anſwer, 
that he did not think himſelf accountable for 
his conduct, with regard to the prince his 
ſon; and concluded with ſaying, He 
« could not imagine from what grounds 
cc theſe fears and jealouſies proceeded ; but 
ce if any information had been given to that 
ce purpoſe, he deſired the ſame might be 
c examined to the bottom; and then hop- 
« ed their fears would be hereafter conti- 
e nued only with reference to his rights and 
e honour.” 0 
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The par- 
liament 
clear them⸗ 
elves 
from a de- 
ſign to ac- 
cuſe the 
queen. 
Ruſhw. 


Letters 
from the 
lord Dig- 
by inter- 
cepted. 
Clarend, 


Meſſage to 

the king 

concerning 
e prmee. 


The king's 
anſwer: 
Ruſhw, 


About the ſame time, propoſals were made Propoſals 
to the parliament, for the ſpeedy raiſing of about 


money 


or the reduction of Ireland. Theſe ET*land: 


propoſals were, that ſuch perſons as ſhould be Clarend, 


willing to advance money for that ſervice, 


ſhould be allotted, according to a certain pro- 
portion, the rebels lands that ſhould be con- 
fiſcated, which was approved of by — 

| les, 


et 
as. Cds ed 
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1642. ſes, and an act paſſed accordingly, to which 
[ the king gave the royal aſſent “. 
The queen The queen departed for Holland about the 
flollang. end of February, 
The king March the 16th, the king being at Stanford 
iſues a in his way to York, iſſued a proclamation for 
proclama- ſtrictly executing the laws againſt Papiſts. 
an This proclamation was very needleſs, and ſer- 
Papifts, ved only to ſhew, that hitherto theſe laws had 
Ruſhw, been ill- executed. But the king had a mind 
thereby to repel the imputation of his protec- 
ting and countenancing the Catholicks, fo 
much inſiſted upon by his enemies among the 
people, as if this protection was a proof of 
his deſign to introduce Popery. 
* king The king, as I ſaid, intended to ſecure 
- ag Hull, with the magazine there; but his inten- 
ment of tion was yet a ſecret, and means were devi- 
his deſign ſiing to put it in practice. To this end, very 


1 into probably, he ſent a meſſage to the parliament, 
- quark to acquaint them, that he had firmly reſolved 
nga to go into Ireland, and head the Engliſh troops. 


guard. That, therefore, he intended to raiſe by his 
April 8. commiſſions, in the counties near Weſt-Cheſter, 
Ruſhw. a guard for his own perſon (when he ſhould 
come into Ireland) conſiſt ing of 2000 foot, and 
200 horſe, to be armed from his magazine of 
Hull, the charge of paying whereof he deſired 
them to take upon them. It was eaſy to fore- 
ſee, that this propoſition would not be accepted, 
in the preſent juncture; for it was at the very 
time that the affair of the militia was moſt 
warmly debating. But the king hoped to reap 
ſome advantage, either from the approbation, 
or the denial. If the parliament conſented 
to it, the king found he ſhould be able to em- 
ploy this pretended guard of 2200 men, to 
render himſelf maſter of Hull; at leaſt, one 
can hardly help thinking he had ſuch an in- 
tention, conſidering what paſſed very ſoon at- 
ter. If his propoſition was rejected, he flat- 
tered himſelf, at leaft, that he ſhould there- 
by convince the people of his ſincere deſire to 
reduce Ireland, and diſpel the rumours that 
were ſpread on that head, which would afford 
him opportunity to throw all the blame on the 
parliament. Accordingly this was the only 


was but a ſtratagem, as the earl of Clarendon 
owns in his Hiſtory, But whether both houſes 
conſidered this propoſition of the king, as a 
ſnare, or as a real and fincere offer, they 
thought not fit to conſent to it. Indeed, as 
things then ſtood, it was by no means proper 
to {et the king at the head of an army in Ire- 
land, and ſtill leſs, that he ſhould raiſe in 
England, a guard of 2200 men, when they 
were labouring with all their power ro take 
from him the command of the militia, upon the 


this proportion, viz. 


For each adventure of 


Ruſhwocth., 


uſe he afterwards made of this offer, which 


of ENGLAND. 

foundation of the jealouſies conceived of him. 1642. 
For tho? hitherto they had been contented to 
accuſe only his counſellors, and a malignant 

party, of contriving plots * the ſtate, it 

was, however, but an artifice to accuſe him 

himſelf. So, as they neither could nor would 

approve of the king's propoſition, they pre- 

ſented a petition to him, ſetting forth: 

That having duly conſidered his majeſty's h tu 
meſſage concerning his purpoſe of going into houſes peg 
Ireland to proſecute the war, which he was tition the 
pleaſed to propound to them, not as a mat- king. 
ter wherein he deſired the advice of the par- Avi. 

© liament, but as already firmly reſolved on, 

and forthwith to be put in execution, by 
granting out commiſſions for the levying of 

© 2000 foot and 200 horſe, for a ouard for 

© his perſon ; they could not but wonder, that 
- 
c 
c 
o 
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a buſineſs of ſo great importance, and where- 
in they had a ſpecial intereſt, by thoſe great 
ſums which they had disburſed, and for which 
they ſtood engaged, ſhould be concluded 
and undertaken without their advice. And 
© therefore they held it their duty to declare, 
that his going into Ireland would very much 
c endanger the ſafety of his royal perſon and 
© kingdoms, for the following reaſons. 
© 1, Becauſe his royal perſon would be ſub- 
© jet not only to the caſualty of war, but to 
© the ſecret practices and conſpiracies of the 
« Fapills.” --- | | 
© 2, It would exceedingly encourage the re- 
bels, who did generally profeſs and declare, 
that his majeſty countenanced their proceed- 
ings, and that this inſurrection was under- 
taken by the warrant of his commiſſion. 
* }. It would much encreaſe the charge of 
the war, and hinder the advance of money 
for ſupporting it; many adventurers, who 
had already ſubſcribed, upon hearing his 
majeſty's intention, declaring their reſoluti- 
on not to pay in their money; and others who 
were willing to have ſubſcribed, now profeſ- 
ſing the contrary. | 
4. His abſence would very much interrupt 
© the good proceedings of parliament. | 
© 5. It would exceedingly increaſe, and 
render more probable, the jealouſies and fears 
of his people, of ſome force intended by 
evil counſels near his majeſty, in oppoſition 
to the parliament. F 
© 6. It would bereave the parliament of that 
advantage, whereby they were induced to 
undertake that war, upon his majeſty's pro- 
miſe, that it ſhould be managed by their 
advice ; which could not be done, if his ma- 
jeſty, contrary to their own counſels, ſhould 
undertake to order and govern it in his own 
perſon. 
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* It was propoſed, that 2,500,000 of thoſe acres might be aſſigned, and divided amongſt the adventurers after 


200 Y 1000 acres in Ulſter. 

) zoo ( 1000 acres in Conaught. 
450 C1000 acres in Munſter. 

| 600 J 1000 acres in Leinſter. | 5 
All according to Engliſh meaſure, conſiſting of meadow, arable, and paſture, the bogs, woods, and barren mountains 
being caſt in over and above to be holden in free and common ſoccage of the king, with the conſtant rent of one penny 
each acre in Ulſter, two pence half-penny in Conaught, two pence farthing ia Munſter, and three pence in Leinſtex 


Upon 
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© Upon which reaſons both houſes declared, 
that they could not conſent to any levies of 
ſoldiers to be made by his majeſty for his in- 
tended expedition into Ireland, or to the 
payment of any army or ſoldiers there, but 
ſuch as ſhould be employed and governed ac- 
cording to their advice and direction: That 
if any ſuch levies Thould be made by any 
commiſſion of his majeſty, (not agreed to 
by both houſes of parliament) they thould be 
forced to interpret the ſame to be raiſed to 
the terror of the people, and diſturbance of 
the publick peace, and hold themſelves bound 
by the laws of the kingdom, to apply the 
authority of parliament to ſuppreſs the ſame. 
And they farther declared, that if his ma- 
jeſty ſnould by ill counſel be perſuaded to 
go contrary to this advice of his parliament, 
they ſhould not in that caſe hold themſelves 
bound to ſubmit to any commiſſioners which 
his majeſty ſhould chuſe ; but did reſolve to 
preſerve and govern the kingdom by the 
counſel and advice of parliament, for his ma- 
jeſty and his poſterity, according to their 
allegiance and the laws of the land. | 
The king returned a long anſwer to this pe- 
tition, and confuted all the parliament's rea- 
ſons, which indeed, conſidered in themſelves; 
were very weak. But if it is obſerved that it 


was but fix days ſince the king had reſolved 


to ſecure Hull, when the parliament preſented 
their petition to him, it will not be thought 
ſtrange that they rejected the king's offer. 
Wherefore they loſt no time in replying to the 
king, and the affair reſted there, without any 
farther mention of his majeſty's pretended ex- 


pedition into Ireland. Only he made this ad- 


vantage of it, that he could ſay he had offered 


Extreme 
diſtruſt be- 
tween the 
king and 
parlia- 
ment. 


to go in perſon and endeavour the reduction 
of Ireland, but that his offer was rejected. 
Hitherto we have ſeen how the breach be- 
tween the king and the parliament daily grew 
wider. The diſtruſt was ſo great on both 


ſides, that it was hardly poſſible they ſhould 


come to an agreement. The king could not 
doubt, there was a deſign to deprive him of 


great part of his authority; and the parlia- 


ment, perceiving, the king was not ignorant 
of this deſign, could ſcarce queſtion, he would 
privately take all poſſible meaſures to prevent 
the execution thereof. But this was not all. 
The parliament had alſo reaſon to fear, the 


king would not confine himſelf to the defen- 
| ſive, but under colour of ſtanding upon his 


guard, would put himſelf in a condition to at- 
rack. Before the accuſation of the members 
of parliament, whilſt the reſolution of depri- 
ving the king of his power was not abſolutely 
taken, and many members were yet wavering, 
it would not, perhaps, have been impoſſible to 


find expedients for a peace. But by this fatal 


accuſation, and his coming to the houſe of 


commons, the king gave ſuch an advantage to 


his enemies, who knew but too well how to 


improve it, that it was no longer practicable 


for him to recover the confidence of thoſe who 

till then had preſerved ſome good-will towards 

him. Before this, the deſign of diveſting the 

king of W was a ſecret among ſome 
Vol. II. 
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of the leaders of the party, who were labouring 1642. 
to accompliſh ic by degrees, without daring to. 


be too open, fo that it was not eaſy to know 
perfectly, they had really ſuch a deſign. But 
it was not ſo eaſy to deceive the king, who 
was chiefly concerned. He ſaw, that his au- 
thority was gradually undermining, and rea- 
dily perceived, where this mine would end at 
laſt, if ſuffered to continue. In this perplexity, 
he found it incumbent upon him to take pre- 
cautions, in order to oppoſe his enemies ; but 
on the other hand, he was ſenſible he ſhould 
make his cauſe bad, if he fell upon the parlia- 
ment itſelf, which was ſeduced by theſe able 
leaders, and thereby ſet the whole nation a- 
gainſt him. This conſideration, very likely, 
induced him to attack in particular the lord 
Kimbolton, with five of the moſt powerful 
commoners, imagining they would be ſent to 
the tower upon his accuſation, and then the 
parliament; as being no longer directed by 
theſe men, would be better inclined in his fa- 
vour. He was not only deceived in his con- 
jecture, but did himſelf alſo an irretrievable 
injury, in that the precaution he would have 


taken to ſecure himſelf from the ſecret prac- 


tices of ſome private perſons, paſſed for a ſet- 
tled deſign upon the whole parliament. He 
thereby confirmed the ſuſpicions which were 
infuſing into the people, that he was ſeeking 
to render himſelf abſolute, as he had formerly 
been ; and from thence it "naturally followed, 
that, therefore, it was neceſſary to put it out of 
his power to execute this deſign. — 

hen 1t was that this reſolution, taken firit 
by ſome few, was approved by the majority, 
and endeavoured to be effectually executed, 
by beginning with the important affair of the 
militia. For, depriving the king of the power 
to command the militia, and lodging this pow 
er in the hands of perſons devoted to the par- 
liament, was properly diſarming him entirely. 
The king's condition growing much worſe, he 
caſily perceived, that, as his enemies managed, 
there was no medium for him, between being a 
ſlave, or rendering himſelf maſter. He was 
unwilling to be a !lave, and it was difficult to 
become maſter, in his circumſtances, and eſpe- 
cially, having to deal with very able and watch- 
ful enemies. Very probably, in the belief of 
the impoſſibility to free himſelf from his pre- 
ſent danger, but by a war, he reſolved to ſend 
the queen into Holland to buy arms and am- 
munition, to retire ta York himſelf, and to try 
to ſecure Hull, tho? he coloured his deſigns 
with other pretences. He ſaw that the parlia- 
ment reckoned among the pretended malig- 
nants, not only ſuch as openly appeared for the 
king, but alſo thoſe who were for preſerving 
any moderation, and that many ſuffered them- 
ſelves to be drawn into the ſame plot, out of 


fear, and becauſe they could not be ſecure of 


protection, in caſe they declared againſt the 
two houſes. He thought, therefore, he ſhould 
chiefly endeavour to render himſelf able to 
protect thoſe who dared to eſpouſe his cauſe 
openly. But, moreover, as the parliament ne- 
ver ceaſed to infuſe ſuſpicions into the people, 
it was ney neceſſary tor the king to try 
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liſhed by him concerning the militia, thoſe ſo 
frequent expreſſions of his affection for his 
people, and his attachment to the laws. His 
view was to ſhew the nation, that the parlia- 
ment a&ed directly contrary to law, in uſurp- 
ing an authority which belonged not to them. 
As it was by the very fame thing that the king 
had given occaſion to the people to be preju- 
diced againſt him, he hoped, the uſurpations 
of the parliament would produce the ſame ef- 
fect. But herein he was much miſtaken. The 
people were perſuaded, that the king, without 


any provocation, had invaded the privileges 
of the ſubjett, during the firſt 15 years of his 


feign, whereas if the parliament had in any 
thing incroached upon the rights of the king, 
it was in maintenance of the nation's liber- 
ties, and for the revival of the laws. 

Tho' it was hard to prove by unqueſtionable 


evidence, that the king had formed the project 


of ſeiſing at once, the tower of London, Portſ- 
mouth, and Hull, there were, however, ſo great 
ſigns of it, that it would have been very im- 
prudent in the parliament, not to think of ſe- 
curing thoſe places in the preſent ſituation of 


affairs. Sir John Byron, lieutenant of the 
tower, was a man devoted to the king. The 


earl of Neweaſtle had been ſent to Hull, under 


a borrowed name, and information was given, 


that he would have perſuaded the mayor, to 
deliver that place to him. As for Portſmouth, 
the journey the queen was to take thither on 
ſome pretence, and the 2 of the officers 
at Kingſton, were more than ſufficient to breed 
ſtrong ſuſpicions on that account. In a word, 
the lord Clarendon freely owns the king's de- 
ſigns upon Portſmouth and Hull, tho' he men- 
tions not the tower. Had theſe deſigns ſuc- 
ceeded, the king would have been maſter of 
the three principal forts of the kingdom, with 
the magazines of the tower and Hull, and 
thereby enabled to ſubdue the parliament. 
Theſe projects failing, as I have ſaid, the king 


_ endeavoured, as well as he could, to ſtifle 


them, and make them pals tor imaginary. But 
the two houſes judged otherwiſe of them. Ac- 
cordingly, the commons never reſted till the 
lieutenancy of the tower was given to one they 
could confide in, and Hotham ſent to Hull. 
As for Portſmouth, the parliament not miſ- 
truſting Goring, the governor, becauſe he was 
the perſon that diſcovered the plot to ſeduce 
the army, were contented with ſending him 
ſufficient orders, as they thought, for the pre- 
ſervation of the place. From that time, there 
was no more mention of Portſmouth, for the 
king found means to uu colonel Goring, who 
promiſed to declare for him at a proper time, 
as he did accordingly. 

Notwithſtanding the king's ill ſucceſs in his 
ſecret undertaking, he perſiſted in his deſign 
to free himſelf, by force, from the ſlavery to 
which it was intended to reduce him, per- 
ceiving, it would be impoſſible for him to ſuc- 
ceed any other way. To- this end, doubtleſs, 
he ſent the queen to Holland, and having but 
little money to give her, put into her hands 


account of the magazine there, petitioned him, 
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1642. to efface theſe impreſſions, ſo prejudicial to 
him. Hence flowed, in all the papers pub- 


the crown- jewels, which were uſed in buy- 
ing arms and ammunition. It the queen's 
voyage had been only to conduct the princeſs 
Mary to the prince, her ſpouſe, and to drink 
the waters of the Spa, there would have been 
no occaſion to give her wherewithal to buy 
arms and ammunition. Very probably, there- 
fore, the king from this time thought of war, 
whether it were offenſive or defenſive only. 
But his attempt upon Hull, where was a ma- 
gazine of arms for 16000 men, is a ſtill clearer 
evidence. The king himſelf had cauſed theſe 
arms to be brought to Hull, when he had re- 
ſolved to make war upon Scotland. 
When the parliament ſent Sir John Hotham 
down to Hull, the king complained not of 
it, whether he was apprehenſive of being re- 
proached with attempting to ſecure that place, 
or to amuſe the parliament, and hinder them 


1642. 
A 


The king's 
deſign up- 


on Hull. 


Ruſhw. 


from taking greater precautions. In the in- Both hou- 
terim, both houſes finding the king at a di: es petition 
ſtance from London, and tearing for Hull, on *>< king to 


remove the 


magazine 


to order the magazine to be removed to the at Hull to 
tower of London. The king anſwered, © He the tower. 


rather expected, that both houſes would 
© have given him an account, why a governor 
and garriſon had been placed in Hull with- 


The king's 
anſwer, 


out his knowledge, than to be moved to 


magazine (which were his own proper goods) 
upon ſuch general reaſons, as gave no ſatis- 
faction to his judgment: That in ſhort, 
© he would not agree to the removal of theſe 
* arms, till he knew for what ſervice they were 
intended: And it any attempt ſhould be 
© made in this matter without his approbati- 
© on, he ſhould eſteem it as the greateſt viola- 
© tion of his right.” A little after, ſome gentle- 


c 
c 
c 
* conſent for the removal to the tower of a 
C 
c 
c 


men of the county of York, petitioned the Petition of 
king, that the magazine might not be remo- ſome ofthe 
ved, by reaſon they conceived the kingdom, Sentry a- 


and particularly the north, to be in danger. 


gainſt re- 
moving the 


This petition was probably begged, ſince af- magazine. 


fairs were not yet in ſuch a ſituation, that 
private perſons ſhould dare to preſent an ad- 
dreſs to the king, directly contrary to that of 
the parliament, had they not been encoura- 
ged thereto. It is certain, the king in- 


tended to ſeiſe Hull, with the magazine. He 


was deſirous to have a place, which would 
enable him to protect his adherents, and de- 
pend upon this magazine, to arm them in due 
time. This was the cauſe of his refuſing to 
remove the arms to the tower, tho' he al- 
ledged other reaſons. The parliament alſo, 
on their part, urged for the removal, reaſons 
that were not the true ones. At laſt, finding 


Part of the 


the king would not conſent to it, they ordered magazine. 
moſt of the magazine to be brought to the removed to 


tower, without asking his approbation any 
more. 

The king and the parliament uſed all poſ- 
ſible endeavours to make the people believe, 
that in all their proceedings, they had no 
other motive than their good, and the king- 
dom's advantage. From theſe proteſtations 
it is, that the hiſtorians take their ſtrongeſt 
arguments to demonſtrate the innocence and 

| ſincerity 


the tower 


by the par- 
liament. 


Clarend. 
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ſincerity of the party, whoſe cauſe they un- 
dertake to ſupport. But the impartial rea- 
der muſt 
papers of that kind, with great caution, for 
fear of being drawn into error. It is certain, 


the king intended to become maſter of Hull, 
that he might not be at the parliament's mer- 


The king 
comes be- 
fore Hull. 
Clarend. 


it, ro eſtabli 


cy. But it is not ſo certain, that herein his 


view was only to maintain the conſtitution of 
the government, that the laws might be punc- 
rually executed. On the other hand, the par- 
lament had fent Hotham to Hull, to hinder 


the king from ſeiſing the town. But who 


can affirm, that their real view was to pre- 
vent the malignant party from making ule of 
an arbitrary power, and en- 
flave the kingdom? | | 
The king's deſign broke out the 23d of 
April, when the affair of the militia was agi- 
tated with great heat on both ſides. The day 
before, he had ſent to Hull the duke of York, 
his ſecond ſon, with the young eleCtor Pala- 
tine, his nephew, under colour of ſeeing the 
place, and, very likely, theſe two princes had 
a pretty numerous retinue, Hotham and the 
mayor received them with all the reſpe& due 


to their rank. The princes were entertained. 


the firſt day by the mayor, and invited to dine 


with the governor on the morrow, being St. 


George's-day. But the entertainment was 
diſturbed by an officer, Sir Lewis Dives, who 
came a little before dinner, and told the go- 


vernor, that his majeſty intended to dine with 


him, being then within four miles of the town, 
with a train of above 300 horſe. Hotham 
furpriſed at this meſſage, conſulted with ſome 
of his friends, and it was reſolved among 
them, that a meſſenger ſhould be diſpatched 
to the king, humbly to beſeech him to for- 
bear to come, foraſmuch as he could not, 
without betraying the truſt committed to him, 
ſet open the gates to ſo great a guard as he 
came attended withal. The meſſenger return- 


ing with a doubtful anſwer, and certifying of 


the king's advance to the town, Hotham 


drew up the bridge, ſhut the gates, and com- 


manded the ſoldiers to ſtand to their arms 
round the walls. The king being come to 


| Beverly-gate, called for the governor, who 


A a K 6 aA a a nA A 


appearing on the walls, he commanded him to 
open the gate. The governor anſwered, © He 
was intruſted by the parliament for the ſe- 
curing of the town, for his majeſty's honour, 
and the kingdom's uſe, which he intended 
by God's help to do; profering, however, 
that if his majeſty would be pleaſed to come 
in with 12 more, he ſhould be welcome, 
otherwiſe, he could not, without betrayin 

his truſt to the ſtate, admit entrance to 10 
great a guard. But the king refuſing to en- 
ter on theſe terms, repeated ſeveral times his 
command to open the gate, and ſtill received 
the ſame anſwer. Preſently aſter, the duke 
of York, and the prince elector, went out 
of the town, and came to the king, who 
was pleaſed to give the governor one hour 
more to conſider what he did. But Hotham 
perſiſting in his reſolution, the king offered, 


at laſt, to enter with 30 horſe only, which 


uſe the maniſeſtoes, and all the 
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was refuſed. In a word, about five in the 
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evening, the king returning to the gate, com- WarW. 


manded Hotham once more to open it, and, 
upon his refuſal, cauſed him to be proclaimed 
traitor by two heralds he had brought with 
him. 'This done, he retired to Beverly, where 
he paſſed the night. The next morning he 
ſent a herald to Hotham, to ſummon him once 
more to open the gares of Hull, with promiſe 
of pardon for what was paſt, but could nor 


prevail; ſo that he was forced to return to 


When it is conſidered, the king had form- Reflection 


ed a deſign to ſecure Hull, from the time he on this 
reſolved to retire to York, as the lord Claren- ent. 


don expreſly owns, one would imagine, that, 
at leaſt, he had contrived proper means to ac- 
compliſh this undertaking, the ſucceſs whereof 


was ſo very important. But one knows not 


what to think, when this attempt is ſeen to 
be ſo ill- managed, that it was neither plauſi- 
ble nor likely. The king was not ignorant, 
that Hotham was member of the houſe of 
commons, that this houſe had choſen him for 
the government of Hull, as a man they could 
confide in; that Hotham knew, he was to 


keep the place againſt the king, however his 


commiſſion might be worded. And yet, he 
imagines, that this man will be awed by his 
preſence alone, and not dare to deny him en- 
trance with 300 horſe, beſides the train of 
the two princes already admitted. That he 


will ſuffer himſelf to be deprived of his go- 


vernment, upon the bare ſcruple of diſobeyin 

the king, he who probably was choſen by the 
commons as one of the leaſt ſcrupulous. -I 
own, I cannot conceive how the king could be 
adviſed to declare himſelf fo openly, in at- 
tempting to ſeiſe Hull, and indeed, from this 
time, all confidence entirely vaniſhed. ' It ſig- 
nified nothing to colour this proceeding, and 
to ſay, he had no other deſign than to viſit the 
Flace, and examine the magazine, to know 
what might be taken for the ſervice of Ire- 
land, and for arming the Scots, who were to 
ſerve in that country. This was not capable 


of deceiving the parliament, who ſaw but too 


plainly what was the King's defign, and of 
what conſequence the execution would have 
been. There were no fewer papers, meſlages, 
anſwers, replies, about this affair, than about 
the militia. | 


The king was extremely troubled at this The king 


diſappointment, and ſeeing no other way 


to demands 


palliate his proceedings, he reſolved expreſly juſtice up- 


to deny, he had ever intended to become ma- 


0 


n Ho- 
tham. 


ſter of Hull. By this ſuppoſition, he meant gugy. 


to repreſent Sir John Hotham's action as a 
maniteſt treaſon, and accordingly demanded 
an authentick reparation of the parliament. 
He cited the laws and ftatutes which placed 
in the king the care of defending the realm, 
and the command of the forts and magazines. 
But he conſtantly ſuppoſed the kingdom to be 
in a ſtate of tranquillity, as it was when theſe 
laws were made, which was by no means the 
preſent caſe. He pretended, the forts and 
magazines were his own proper goods ; and 
* 
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his own money, could not be with-held from 


him, without rendering his condition worſe 


Rufhiy. 


The king 
tries to 
ſeiſe Hull 
by intelli- 
gence. 
Ruſhw. 


The king 
and par- 
liament 
prepare 
for war, 


and ſtrive 


than that of his meaneſt ſubject. 

But the parliament did not grant theſe ſup- 
poſitions. They pretended, that the forts and 
magazines were committed to the king, as a 
truſt to be employed for the preſervation, and 
not for the deſtruction of the people, and that 
the king's claim to the property of the forts 
and magazines was groundleſs. It is no won- 
der, that upon ſuch different principles, the 
papers ſhould abound on both ſides, without 
producing any great effects. The king, how- 
ever, had this advantage, that the parliament 
could not evidently prove their aſſertions a- 
gainſt him, and that the authority aſſumed 
by both houſes, was founded only on bare ſuſ- 
picions of the king's ill-deſigns, which would 
have rendered it plauſible, had they been a- 
verred. But they did not think proper to 
wait for demonſtrations, to be aſſured of the 
king's ſecret intentions. It was enough to have 
reaſons to ſuſpect him, which to them appear- 
ed ſufficiently ſtrong, to oblige them to take 
precautions, which might come too late, in 
caſe more convincing proofs were expected. 

This is the ſubſtance of all the papers pub- 
liſhed on both ſides, concerning Hull. As I 
have already inſerted a great many about the 
militia, I think it convenient to ſave the rea- 
der the pains of peruſing thoſe which were 
publiſhed on the preſent affair, and which run 
upon the ſame principles and ſuppoſitions ſo 
often mentioned. 

The parliament openly ſupported Sir John 
Hotham ; ſo that after many meſſages, decla- 
rations, anſwers and replies, the king had no 
way lefr to become maſter of Hull, but by 


ſurpriſe or force. The laſt of theſe ways was 


not very practicable, becauſe he could depend 
but on a very ſmall number of troops, and had 
no artillery, arms or ammunition. Ir 1s true, 


he expected ſome from Holland, but the time 


was very uncertain ; and, therefore, he at- 
tempted to take Hull by correſpondence. In 
the execution of this deſign, he made uſe of 
Mr. Beckwith, a gentleman of Beverly, who 
had a ſon-in-law, officer in Hull. But this 
officer diſcovered the plot to the governor, 
who was ſo civil as to ſend the King word, 
he might fave himſelf the trouble of carrying 
on the contrivance, and at the ſame time ſent 
an expreſs to the parliament. Beckwith reti- 
ring to the king at York, the parliament diſ- 
patched a meſſenger to ſeiſe and bring him to 
London ; but the meſſenger was not permitted 
to execute his orders. 

From that time, the king and the parlia- 
ment prepared for war, it being very eaſy to 
foreſee, they ſhould, at laſt, be forced to it. 
But as each ſtood in need of the people to 
bear the expence, ſo each uſed all poſſible en- 


to gain the dcavours to gain them, by demonſtrat ing the 


people. 
Ruſhw. 


injuſtice of the contrary party, and by ſtriving 
to convince them, that their good was only 
intended. The parliament pretended, that 
the malignants, by whom the king ſuftered 
himſelf to be guided, had formed a deſign to 
inſlave the nation, wherein they could not 


ſucceed, but by inflaming the miſunderſtand- 1642- 
ing between the King and the parliament, in www 


order to engage them in a civil war, which 
they hoped would prove ſucceſsful to the king. 
This was the parliament's ſuppoſition, from 
whence they interred, that, therefore, it was 
neceſlary ro prevent by good meaſures the 
execution of this deſign, and to put them- 
ſelves in a poſture of defence, in caſe the king 
continued to be directed by theſe malig- 
nants. 


The king, on his ſide, pretended, that the 


parliament, in feigning to have only in view 
the good of the kingdom, really meant to al- 
ter the conſtitution of church and ſtate ; that 
they deſigned to aboliſh the regal power, or 
render the king but a ſhadow, whilſt both hou- 
ſes ſhould be poſſeſſed of the government. He 
inferred from this ſuppoſition, that he ought 


to expoſe himſelf to the greateſt hazards, ra- 
ther than receive law from his ſubjects; his 


conſcience and the care of the realm, which 


God had entruſted him with, nor permitting 


him to ſuffer the alterations deſigned to be 


made in church and ſtate. Whatever ſecret 


motives both might have, the reaſons they al- 
ledged were very plauſible, and thoſe who 


ſought only juſtice, were not a little embarraf- 


ſed which fide to eſpouſe. But the parliament 
ſeemed to have a great advantage upon the 


king, in that their party was much more nu- 
merous, and the forts and militia in their 


poſſeſſion, with plenty of arms and ammuni- 
tion, whilſt the King was wholly unprovided. 
Nevertheleſs, the King was not without hopes. 
He had, as I have faid, privately gained colo- 
nel Goring, governor of Portſmouth. The 
queen was now buſy in Holland in procuring 
artillery, arms, ammunition, and ſeveral offi- 
cers of the Engliſh troops in the Dutch ſervice. 
Moſt of the Yorkſhire gentlemen, the largeſt 
county in England, were for him, and he did 
not queſtion, but by their means he ſhould en- 
gage the whole county to declare in his fa- 
vour. With this affiſtance, he hoped to pre- 
vent the parliament, and raiſe a ſufficient num- 
ber of forces to take Hull, before the parlia- 
ment ſhould be able to oppoſe it. He expec- 
ted alſo, that when he was maſter of Hull and 
Portſmouth, and had received arms from Hol- 
land, many, who were {till reſtrained by the 
fear of wanting protection, would openly take 
his part. Moreover, he gave private notice to 
all his friends, that it was time to repair to 
York, and ordered letters to be ſent in his 
name to ſuch members as adhered to him, to 
abſent themſelves from the parliament, and 
retire to York, or to other places where they 
could be ſerviceable to him. 


All thele meaſures could not be taken ſo The king 
privately but the parliament had ſome infor- ſummons 


mation, and, ſtherefore, the king endeavoured 
to give them ſome colour, to hinder his de- 


ſigns from being diſcovered. After his po Ruſbw . 


pointment at Hull, he ſummoned all the York- 
ſhire tenants in chief, to appear at York the 
the 12th of May. 
Soon after, both houſes ſent a committee to 
York, under pretence of bringing the king a 


meſlage 
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1642. meſſage about Hull and the militia, but, in 
E reality, to be ſpies upon his actions. This 
A commit- meſſage was the more diſagreeable to him, as 
3 having returned an anſwer, and diſmiſſed the 


who ſtay committee, they told him, they had orders to 


the king. 8 r.. 
Ruſhw. Committee, he thought not proper to uſe any 


therein ſtay at York. Tho? it was eaſy for him to ſee 
ſpight of with what view the — had ſent this 


violence to drive them from the city. | 
The king's The 12th of May, the gentry of the county 
propoſal to being come to York, his majeſty made a ſpeech 
3 to them, wherein he proteſted, © Thar the 
ſhire. © enjoying of quiet was the chief cauſe of his 
Clarend. © coming among them in the north, and not 
| © to make that part of the kingdom a ſeat of 
ce Har, as malice would make them believe.“ 
He added, That both houſes of parliament 
« did, by their meſſengers, brave him even 
« in Vork; and that, as his magazine of Hull 
© was going, directly againſt his will, to be 


« taken from him, and the militia to be put 


c« 


in execution againſt law and his conſent ; 

« and laſtly, as Sir John Hotham's treaſon was 

« countenanced, none could blame him for 

« apprehending danger; therefore, he was 

« reſolved to have a guard, in which he deſired 

c their concurrence and aſſiſtance.” 

8 The Yorkſhire gentry being variouſly diſpo- 

ceives four ſed, it was not poſſible for the hearers of the 

different King's ſpeech to agree inthe ſame anſwer ; nay, 

anſwers. jt js ſaid, ſome violence was uſed by the court, 
Ruſhw. l 

to exclude from the debate ſuch as were known 

to be oppoſite to the king, and that theſe were 

forced to aſſemble elſewhere. For this reaſon 

the king received four different anſwers to his 

propoſition, two whereof were favourable, and 

the other two beſought him to hearken to the 

advice of his parliament. The guard, howe- 


ver, was raiſed, and the command thereof gi 


ven to the prince of Wales. | 
The par- The king would have alſo removed the 


lament courts of juſtice from Weſtminſter to York, 
hinders the 


king fr : , 
N keeper Littleton for that purpoſe, with orders 
the courts to publiſh it; but the parliament having no- 


+a to tice of it, forbid him to execute the orders. 
OTK. 


Ile £4, Serjeant-major-general Skippon being an ex- 


for Skip- cellent officer, and the king knowing the par- 
pon, and liament defigned to employ him, {ent for him 
the par- to attend him at York ; but the parliament 


pee let gave him orders to the contrary, which Skip- 
ak 5 5 pon obeyed. This, doubtleſs, was foreſeen by 


Ruſhw, the king, but he was very glad to ſhew that 
the parliament deſired a war, ſince they ſo 
haughtily contradicted his orders. 

As matters ſtood between the king and the 
parliament, a war ſeemed unavoidable, and 
probably it was determined on both ſides. The 
ſole concern was to amuſe the publick with 
good or bad reaſons, and try to caſt the blame 
on the oppoſite party. In the interim, the 
king's two anſwers of March the 9th, and the 
20th, not being replied to, the parliament was 
apprehenſive, their ſilence would produce an ill 
effect in the minds of the people; wherefore 
they took occaſion, in anſwering theſe two 
meſſages, to publiſh a manifeſto, under the 

name of remonſtrance or declaration, the 19th 


of May. As this manifeſto, and the king's 
Vor, II. 


and even ſent a proclamation to the lord- 
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anſwer, are very proper to inform the reader 1642. 
of the reaſons of both parties, or, at leaſt, f.. 
thoſe they alledged to ſupport their cauſe, and 
vindicate their conduct, I think ir neceſſary to 

inſert theſe two papers, for fear the abridging 

them may be an injury to either. 


The declaration or remonſtrance of the lords 


and commons in parliament aſſembled, May 
19th, 1642. 


8 6 Y HE infinite mercy and providence of Ruſhw) 
the almighty God hath been abundant- 

© ly manifeſted ſince the beginning of this par- 

© liament, in great variety of protections and 

© bleſſings, whereby he hath not only deliver- 

ed us from many wicked plots and deſigns, 

* which, if they had taken effect, would have 
© brought ruin and deſtruction upon this king- 
dom; but out of thoſe attempts hath pro- 

duced divers evident and remarkable advan- 

tages to the furtherance of thoſe ſervices, 
which we have been deſirous to perform to 

our ſovereign lord the king, and to this 
church and ſtate, in providing for the pub- 

lick peace and proſperity of his majeſty, and 

all his realms, which in the preſence of the 
ſame all-ſeeing Deity, we proteſt to have 
been, and ſtill to be, the only end of all our 
counſels and endeavours, wherein we have 
reſolved to continue freed and enlarged from 

all private aims, perſonal reſpects or paſſions 
whatſoever (1). | 

REMARK (1). It may be preſumed, there 
were in both houſes, many members who act- 
ed with ſincerity, and believed, they reall 
ſerved the publick in whatever they did againit 
the king. But it is hard to conceive, how 
both houſes, conſiſting of ſo many members, 
who were ignorant of one another's inward 
ſentiments, could call God to witneſs, that 
they acted only by juſt motives, free from 
paſſion and private views. | £ 

© In which reſolution we are nothing diſ- 
couraged, alrho' the heads of the malignant 
party, diſappointed of that prey, the religi- 
on and liberty of this kingdom, which they 
were ready to ſeiſe upon and devour before 
the beginning of this parliament, have {till 
perſiſted, by new practices, both of force 
and ſubtilty, to recover the ſame again; for 
which purpoſe they have made ſeveral at- 
tempts for the bringing up of the army ; they 
afterwards projected the falſe accuſation of 
the lord Kimbolton and the five members of 
the houſe of commons, which being in itſelf 
of an odious nature, they yet ſo far prevail- 
ed with his majeſty, as to procure him to 
take it upon himſelf; but when the un- 
changeable duty and faithfulneſs of the par- 
liament could not be wrought upon by ſuch 
a fact as that, to withdraw any part of their 
reverence and obedience from his majeſty, 
they have, with much art and induſtry, ad- 
viſed his majeſty, to ſuffer divers unjuſt ſcan- 
dals and impurations upon the parliament, 
to be publiſhed in his name, whereby they 
might make it odious to the people, and by 
their help 1 deſtroy that which hath hither- 

8 | | 
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there were ſome expreſſions difterent from 
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to been the only means of their own: pre- 
ſervation. 1 3 

© For this purpoſe, they have drawn his 
majeſty into the northern parts, far from the 
parliament, that ſo falſe rumours _ have . 
time to get credit, and the juſt defences of 
the parliament find a more tedious, difficult, 
and'difadvantageous acceſs, after thoſe falſe 
imputations and ſlanders had been firſt root- 
ed in the apprehenſion of his majeſty, and 
his ſubjects; which the more ſpeedily to ef- 
fect, they have cauſed a preſs to be tranſ- 
ported to York, from whence ſeveral papers 
and writings of that kind are conveyed to all 
parts of the kingdom, without the authori- 
ty of the great-ſeal, in an unuſual and ille- 
gal manner, and without the advice of his 


majeſty's privy-council ; from the greater 


and better part whereof having withdrawn 
himſelf, as well as from his great council of 


parliament, he is thereby expoſed to the 


wicked and unfaithful counſels of ſuch as have 
made the wiſdom and juſtice of the parlia- 
ment dangerous to themſelves ; and this dan- 


ger they labour to prevent, by hiding their 


own guilt under the name and ſhadow of the 
king, infuſing into him their own fears, and 
as much as in them lies, aſperfing his royal 


perſon and honour. with their own infamy, 
from both which it hath always been as 
-much the care, as it 1s the duty of the par- 
liament, to preſerve his majeſty, and fix the 


guilt of all evil actions and counſels, upon 
thoſe who have been the authors of them. 


© Amongtt divers writings of this kind, we 


the lords and commons in parliament, have 
taken into our conſideration two printed pa- 
pers ; the firſt containing a declaration, which 
they received from his majeſty, in anſwer of 
that which was preſented to his majeſty from 


both. houſes of parliament at Newmarket, 
the gth of March, 1641. 


The other, his 
majeſty's anſwer to the petition of both hou- 
ſes, preſented to his majeſty at York, the 
26th of March, 1642, both which are filled 
with harſh cenſures, and cauſeleſs charges 
upon the parliament ; concerning which, we 
hold it neceſſary to give ſatisfaction to the 
kingdom, ſeeing we find it very difficult to 
fatisfy his majeſty, whom to our great grief, 
we have found to be fo engaged to, and poſ- 
ſeſſed by thoſe mĩſapprehenſions, which evil 
counſellors have wrought in him, that our 
moſt humble and faithtul remonſtrances have 
rather irritated. and imbittered, than any 
thing allayed or mitigated the ſharp expreſ- 


ſions, which his majeſty hath been pleaſed 


to make in anſwer to them ; for the mani- 


feſtation whereof, and of our own innocency 
ve defire that all his majeſty's loving ſubjects 
I notice of theſe particulars. 


© We know no occalion given by us, which 


might move his majeſty to tell us, that in 


our declaration. preſented at Newmarket, 


the uſual language to princes. 
Neither did we tell his majeſty, either in 
words or in effect, that it he did not join 


with us in an act, which his majeſty concei- 
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ved might ptove prejudicial and dangerous 
to himſelf and the whole kingdom, we would 
make a law without him, and impoſe it up- 
on the people. That which we deſired was, 
that in regard of the imminent danger of 
the kingdom, the | militia, for the ſecurity 
of his majeſty and his people, might be put 
under the command of ſuch noble and faith- 
ful perſons, as they had all cauſe to confide 


0G. 00G 0-00 


{ty ſhould refuſe to join with us therein, the 
two houſes of parliament, being the ſupreme 
court, and higheft council of the kingdom, 
were enabled, by their own authority, to 
provide for the repulſing of ſuch imminent 
and evident danger, not by any new law of 
their own making, as hath been untruly ſug- 
* geſted to his majeſty, but by the moſt an- 
© tient law of this kingdom, even that which 


>" 


c 


is fundamental and eſſent ial to the conſtitu- 


© tion and ſubſiſtence of it. „ 300 

© Altho? we never deſired to encourage his 
< majelty to ſuch replies, as might produce 
any conteſtation betwixt him and his parlia- 
© ment, of which, we never found better ef- 


© fe&t than loſs of time, and hindrance of the 


« publick affairs; yet we have been far from 
© telling him, of how little value his words 
would be with us, much leſs when they are 
© accompanied with actions of love and ju- 
© ſtice. His majeſty hath more reaſon to find 
© fault with thoſe wicked counſellors, who 
© have ſo often bereaved him of the honour, 


© and his people of the fruit, of many graci- 


* ous ſpeeches which he made to them, ſuch 
© as thoſe in the end of the laſt parliament ; 
« Jhat in the word of a king, and as he was 
« a gentleman, he would redreſs the grie- 
« vances of his people, as well out of par- 
“ lament as in it. Were the ſearching 
the ſtudies and chambers, yea, the pockets 
© of ſome, both of the nobilicy and commons, 
© the very next day; the commitment of Mr. 
Bellaſis, Sir John Hotham, and Mr. Crew; 
the continued oppreſſions by ſhip-money, 
© coat and conduct-money; with the mani- 
© fold impriſonments, and other vexations 
© thereupon, and other enſuing violations of 
© the laws and liberties of the kingdom, (all 
© which were the effects of evil counſel, and 
* abundantly declared in our general remon- 
© {trance of the ſtate of the kingdom) actions 
© of love and juſtice, ſuitable to ſuch words 
as thole ? 

As gracious was his majeſty's ſpeech 
in the beginning of this parliament ; . That 
« he was reſolved to put himſelf freely and 
« clearly upon the love and affection of his 
« Englith ſubjects.” Whether his cauſcleſs 


© complaints and jealouſy, the unjuſt imputa- 


© tions ſo often caſt upon his parliament, his 
« denial of their neceſſary defence by the ordi- 
© nance of the militia, his dangerous abſentin 


© himſelf from his great council, like to produce 


© ſuch a miſchievous diviſion in the Kingdom, 
© have not been more ſuitable to other mens evil 
© counſels, than to his own words, will eaſily 
« appear to any indifferent judgment. 


Neither 


1642. 
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in: And ſuch was the neceſſity of this pre- 
ſervation, that we declare, that if his maje- 
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wicked counſellors. Could any words be full- 
er of love and juſtice, than thoſe in his an- 


u er to the meſſage ſent the houſe of com- 


mons, the 3ſt of December, 1641? © We 


do engage unto you ſolemnly, on the word 


of a king, that the ſecurity of all, and eve- 
ry one of yon from violence, is, and ever 
fhall be as much our care, as the preſerva- 
tion of us and our children.” And could a- 
ny actions be fuller of injuſtice and violence 
than that of the attorney-general, in falſly 
accuſing the ſix members of parliament, and 
the other proceedings thereupon, within 


three or four days after that meſſage? For 
the full view whereof let the declaration. 
made of thoſe proceedings be peruſed; and 


by thoſe inſtances (we could add many more) 
let all the world judge, who deſerves to be 
taxed with diſvaluing his majeſty's words, 
they, who have as much as in them lies 


{tained and ſullied them with ſuch foul coun- 


ſels, or the parliament, who have ever ma- 
nifeſted, with joy and delight, their humble 
thankfulneſs for thoſe gracious: words and 
actions of love and juſtice which have been 
conformable thereunto. | 

The king is pleaſed to diſavow the having 


any ſuch evil council or counſellors, as are 


mentioned in our declaration, to his know- 


ledge; and we hold it our duty, humbly to a- 


vow there are ſuch, or elſe we muſt ſay, that 
the ill things done of late in his majeſty's 
name, have been done by himſelf, wherein 
we ſhould neither follow the direction of the 


law, nor the affection of our own hearts, 


which is, as much as may be, to clear his 
majeſty from all imputation of miſ-govern- 
ment, and to lay the fault upon his mini- 


ſters; the falſe accuſing of ſix members of 


parliament ; the juſtifying of maſter attorney 
in that falſe accuſation; the violent coming 
to the houſe of commons ; the denial of the 
militia; the ſharp meſſages to both houſes, 


contrary to the cuſtoms of former kings; the 


long and remote abſence of his majeſty from 


parliament; the heavy and wrongful taxes 
upon both houſes; the cheriſhing and coun- 


tenancing a diſcontented party in the king- 
dom againſt them : "Theſe certainly are the 
fruits of very ill counſel, apt to put the 
kingdom into a combuſtion, to hinder the 
{upplies of Ireland, and to countenance the 
proceedings and pretenſions of the rebels 
there; and the authors of thoſe evil coun- 
ſels, we conceive, muſt needs be known to 


his majeſty. And we hope our labouring 


wirh his majeſty to have theſe diſcovered 
and brought to a juſt cenſure, will not ſo 


much wound his honour, in the opinion of 


his good ſubjeas, as his labouring to pre- 
ſerve and conceal them. | 
And whereas his majeſty faith, he could 
wiſh that his own immediate actions, which 
he avows on his own honour, might not be 
ſo roughly cenſured under that common tile 
ot evil counſellors: We could alſo heartily 


' with, that we had not cauſe to make that 
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ſtile ſo common: But how:ofte 


tiſul ſoever theſe wicked counſellors, fix their. 


IT he Reign of CHARLES Ir 
Neither have his latter ſpeeches been 
better uſed and preſerved by theſe evil and 


diſhonour upon the king, by making his 
majeſty the author of 1 — 


which are the effects of their own evil coun- 


ſels, we his majeſty's loyal and dutiful ſub- 


jects can uſe no other ſtile, according to that 


maxim in the law, © The king can do no 


« wrong; but if any ill be committed in 


matter of ſtate, the council; if in matter of 
juſtice, the judges mult anſwer for it. 


We lay no charge upon his majeſty, which 


ſhould put him upon that apology, concern- 
ing his faithful and zealous affection of the 
Proteſtant profeſſion: Neither doth his ma- 


jeſty endeavour to clear thoſe in greateſt au- 


thority about him, by whom (we ſay) that 


deſign hath been potently carried on for di- 
vers years; and we rather wiſh, that the 


mercies of heaven, than the | judgments, 


may be manifeſted upon them; but that: 


there hath been ſuch, there are ſo plentiful 
and frequent evidences, that we believe there 


is none, either Proteſtant or Papiſt, who 


hath had any reaſonable view of the paſſa- 
ges of latter times, but either in fear or 
hope, did expect a ſudden iſſue of this de- 
as. 5 $9.55 nen! 
We have no way tranſgreſſed againſt the 
act of oblivion, by remembering the intended 
war againſt Scotland, as a branch of that 
deſign to alter religion, by thoſe wicked 


counſels, from which God did then deliver 


us, which we ought never to forget. 
That the rebellion in Ireland was framed 
and cheriſhed by the Popiſh and malignanc 
party in England, is not only affirmed by 
the rebels, but may be cleared by many o- 
ther proots : The ſame rebellious principles of 
pretended religion, the ſame politick ends, 
are apparent. in both, and their malicious 
deſigns and practices are masked and diſ- 
guiſed with the ſame falſe colour, of their 
carneſt zeal to vindicate his majeſty's prero- 
gative from the ſuppoſed oppreſſion of the 
parliament. How much theſe treacherous 
pretences have been countenanced by ſome 
evil counſellors about his majeſty, may ap- 
pear 1n this, that the proclamation where- 
by they were declared traitors, was ſo lon 

with-held as to the 2d of January, tho' the 
rebellion broke forth in October before, and 
then no more bnt 40 copies appointed to 
be printed, with a ſpecial command from 
his majeſty not ro exceed that number; and 
that none of but ſhould be publiſhed, till 


his majeſty's pleaſure were farther fignified, 


as by the warrant appears, a true copy 
whereof is hereunto added, ſo that a few 
only could take notice of it; which was 
made more obſervable, by the late contrary 
proceedings againſt the Scots, who were in 
a very quick and ſharp manner proclaimed ; 
and thoſe proclamations forthwith diſperſed, 
with as much diligence as might be, thro? all 
the kingdom, and ordered to be read in all 
churches, accompanied with publick prayers 
and execrations. | 15 env 

Another evidence of. favour. and counte- 
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nance to the rebels, in ſome of power about 
his majeſty, is this, that they have put 
forth in his name a cauſleſs complaint againſt 
the parliament, which ſpeaketh the ſame lan- 
guage of the parliament which the rebels do, 
whereby to raiſe a belief in men's minds, thar 
his majeſty's affections are alienated, as well as 
his perſon is removed from that great council; 
all which doth exceedingly retard the ſup- 
plies of Ireland, aud more advance the pro- 
ceedings of the rebels, than any jealouſy or 
miſapprehenſion, begotten in his ſubjects, 
by the declaration + the rebels injunctions 
of Roſetti, or information of Triftram 
Whitecombe ; ſo that, conſidering the pre- 
ſent ſtate and temper of both kingdoms, his 
royal preſence is far more neceſſary here than 
it can be in Ireland, for redemption or pro- 
tection ot his ſubjects there. 

© And whether there be any cauſe of his 
majeſty*s great indignation, for being re- 
proached to have intended force or threat- 
ning to the parliament, we deſire them to 
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which there is no word tending to any ſuch 
reproach ; and certainly we have been more 
tender of his majeſty's honour in this point, 
than he, whoſoever he was, that did write 
this declaration, where, in his majeſty's 
name, he doth call God to witneſs, he ne- 
ver had any ſuch thought, or knew of any 
ſuch refolution of bringing up the army; which 
© truly will ſeem ſtrange to thoſe, who ſhall 
© read the depoſition of Mr. Goring, the in- 
© formation of Mr. Percy, and divers other 
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© examinations of Mr. Wilmot, Mr. Pollard, 


and others; the other examinations of cap- 
© tain Legg, Sir Jacob Aſhley, Sir John Con- 


D 


© yers, ; and conlider the condition and na- 
ture of the petition which was ſent unto Sir 


* Jacob Aſhley, ander the approbation C. R. 
© which his majeſty doth now acknowledge 
to be his own hand; and being full of ſcan- 
© dal to the parliament, might have proved 
* dangerous to the whole 1 if the ar- 
my ſhould have interpoſed betwixt the king 
© and them, as was deſired. 


We do not affirm, that his majeſty's warrant 


© was granted for the paſſage of Mr. Jermyn, 
© after the deſire of both houſes for reſtraint 
© of his ſervants, but only that he did paſs o- 
© yer, after that reſtraint, by vertue of ſuch 
© a warrant. We know the warrant bears 
date the day before our deſire ; yet it ſeems 
© ſtrange to thoſe who know how great re- 
© ſpe and power Mr. Jermyn had in court, 
© that he ſhould begin his journey in ſuch 
© haſte, and in apparel ſo unfit for travel, as 
© a black ſatten ſuit, and white boots, if his 
© going away were deſigned the day before. 
The accuſation of the lord Kimbolton, and 
© the five members of the houſe of commons, 
© is called a breach of privilege ; and truly ſo 
© it was, and a very high one, far above any 
© fatisfaGtion that hath been yet given: How 
© can it be ſaid to be largely ſatisfied, ſo long as 
© his majeſty laboured to preſerve maſter at- 
© torney from puniſhment, who was the viſi- 


« ble actor in it; ſo long as his majeſty hath 


conſider, who ſhall read our declaration, in 
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not only juſtified him, but by his letters de- 1642. 


clared, that it was his duty to accuſe them, 
and that he would have puniſhed him, if he 


had not done it; ſo long as thoſe members 
have not the means of clearing their inno- 
cency, and the authors of that malicious 


charge undiſcovered, tho* both houſes of 
parliament have ſeveral times petitioned his 


majeſty to diſcover them, and that not only 
upon grounds of common juſtice, but by act 
of parliament, his majeſty is bound to do it; 
ſo long as the king refuſes to paſs a bill for 


their diſcharge, alledging, that the narrative 


in that bill is againſt his honour, whereby he 
ſeems ſtill to avow the matter of that falſe 
and ſcandalous accuſation, tho' he deſerts 
the proſecution, offering to paſs a bill for 
their acquittal; yet with intimation, that 
they muſt deſert the avowing their own in- 
nocency, which would more wound them in 
honour, than ſecure them in law. 

* And 1n vindication of this great privilege 
of parliament, we do not know that we have 
invaded any privilege belonging to his ma- 
jeſty, as is alledged in this declaration. 
But we look not upon this only in the no- 
tion of a breach of privilege, which might 
be, tho' the accuſation were true or falſe, 
but under the notion of a heinous crime in 
the attorney, and all other ſubjects who had 


a hand in it, a crime againſt the law of na- 


ture, againſt the rules of juſtice, that inno- 
cent men ſhould be charged with ſo great an 
offence as treaſon, in the face of the higheſt 
judicatory of the kingdom, whereby their lives 


and eſtates, their blood and honour are endan- 


gered, without witneſs, without evidence, 
without all poſſibility of reparation in a legal 
courſe, yet a crime of ſuch a nature, that his 
mazeſty's command can no more warrant, than 
it can any other acts of injuſtice. It is true, 
that thoſe things which are evil in their 
own nature, ſuch as falſe teſtimony or falſe 
accuſation, cannot be the ſubject of any com- 
mand, or induce any obligation of obedience 


upon any man, by any authority whatſoever; 


therefore the attorney in this caſe was bound 
to refuſe to execute ſuch a command, unleſs 
he had ſome ſuch evidence or teſtimony, as 
might have warrantcd him againſt the par- 
ties, and be liable to make fatisfa&tion if it 
ſhould prove falſe ; and it is ſufficiently known 
to every man, and adjudged in parliament, 
that the King can be neither the relator, in- 
former, or witneſs. If it reſt as it is, without 
farther ſatisfaction, no future parliament can 
be ſafe, but that the members may be taken 
and deſtroyed at pleaſure ; yea the very prin- 
ciples of government and juſtice will be in 
danger to be diſſolved. 

© We do not conceive, that numbers do 
make an aſſembly unlawful, but when either 
the end or manner of their carriage ſhall be 
unlawtul. Divers juſt occaſions might draw 
the citizens to Weſtminſter, where many 
publick and private petitions, and other 


cauſes, were depending in parliament; and 


why that ſhould be found more faulty in the 
citizens, than the reſort of great numbers e- 
very 
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very day in the term to the ordinary courts 


© of juſtice, we know not: That thoſe citi- 


* 


A &A 


c 
0 
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zens were notoriouſly provoked and aſſaulted 
at Weſtminſter, by colonel Lunsford, captain 
Hide, with divers others, and by ſome of the 
ſervants of the archbiſhop of York, is ſuffici- 
ently proved ; and that afterward they were 
more violently wounded, and moſt barbarou- 
fly mangled with ſwords, by the officers and 
ſoldiers near Whitehall, many of them being 
without weapons, and giving no cauſe of di- 
ſtaſte,. as is likewiſe proved by ſeveral teſti- 
monies ; but of any ſcandalous or ſeditious 
miſdemeanors of theirs, that might give his 
majeſty good cauſe to ſuppoſe his own per- 
ſon, or thoſe of his royal conſort, or chil- 
dren, to be in apparent danger, we have had 
no proof ever offered to either houſe ; and it 
there had been any complaint of that kind, 
it is no doubt the houſes would have been as 
forward to join in an order for the ſuppreſ- 
ſing ſuch tumults, as they were not long be- 
fore upon another occaſion, when they made 
an order to that purpoſe. Whereas thoſe 


officers and ſoldiers, which committed that 


violence upon ſo many of the citizens ar 
Whitehall, were cheriſhed and foſtered in 
his majeſty's houſe: And when, not long 


after, the common- council of London pre- 


ſented a petition to his majeſty, for repara- 


tion of thoſe injuries; his majeſty's anſwer 


was, (without hearing the proof of the com- 
plaints) that it any citizen were wounded or 
ill-treated, his majeſty was confidently aſſu- 
red, that it happened by their own evil and 
corrupt demeanours. 

© We hope it cannot be thought contrary to 
the duty and wiſdom of parliament, it many 
concurring, and frequently reiterated and 


renewed advertiſements from Rome, Venice, 


Paris, and other parts; if the ſollicitations 
of the pope's nuncio, and our own diſcontent- 


ed fugitives, do make us jealous and watch- 


ful for the ſafety of the ſtate. And we have 


been very careful to make our expreſſions. 


thereof ſo eaſy and ſo plain to the capacity 
and underſtanding of the people, that nothing 


- might juſtly ſtick with them, with reflection 


upon the perſon of his majeſty. Wherein we 
appeal to the judgment of any indifferent 


perſon, who ſhall read and peruſe our own 


words. We muſt maintain the ground of 
our fears to be of that moment, that we can- 
not diſcharge the truſt and duty which lies 


upon us, unleſs we do apply ourſelves to the 


uſe of thoſe means which the law hath ena- 
bled us in caſes of this nature, for the ne- 
ceſſary defence of the kingdom; and as his 
majeſty doth graciouſly declare, the law 


ſhall be the meaſure of his power; ſo do we 


molt heartily profeſs, that we ſhall always 
make it the rule of our obedience. 

Prudent omiſſions in the king's anſwer. 
* The next point of our declaration was 


with much caution artificially paſſed over by 


him who drew his majeſty's anſwer, it being 
indeed the foundation of all our miſery, and 
his majeſty's trouble, that he is pleaſed to 


hear general taxes upon his parliament 
Yob 1 - F : f 
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without any particular charge to which they 1642. 
may give ſatisfaction, and that he hath often 


conceived diſpleaſure againſt particular per- 


665 


ſons upon miſinformation ; and altho' thoſe - 


informations have been clearly proved to be 
falſe, yet he would never bring the accuſers 
to queſtion, which layeth an impoſſibility up- 
on honeſt men of clearing themſelves, and 
gives encouragement unto falſe and unwor- 
thy perſons to trouble with untrue and 


groundleſs informations; three particulars 


we mentioned in our declaration, which the 
penner of that anſwer had good cauſe to o- 
mit; the words ſuppoſed to be ſpoken at 
Kenſington; the pretended articles againſt 
the queen; and the groundleſs accuſation of 
the ſix members of parliament, there being 
nothing to be ſaid in defence or denial of 
any of them. | 

Concerning his majeſty's deſire to join 
with his parliament, and with his faithful 
ſubjects, in defence of religion, and publick 
good of the kingdom ; we doubt not but he 
will do it fully, when evil counſellors ſhall 
be removed from about him ; and until that 
be, as we have ſhewed before of words, ſo 


| muſt we alſo fay of laws, that they cannot 


ſecure us; witneſs the petition of right, 


which was followed with ſuch an innunda=- 


tion of illegal taxes, that we had juſt cauſe 


to think, that the payment of $20,000 


pounds was an eaſy burthen to the com- 


monwealth, in exchange of them; and we 
cannot bur juſtly think, that if there be a 


continuance of ſuch ill counſellors, and fa- 
vour to them, they will by ſome wicked de- 
vice or other, make the bill for the trien- 
nial parliament, and thoſe other excellent 
laws mentioned in his majeſty's declaration, 
of leſs value than words. | 

* 'That excellent bill for the continuance of 
this parliament was ſo neceſſary, that without 
it, we could not have raiſed ſo great ſums of 


money for the ſervice of his majeſty and the 


commonwealth as we have done, and with- 
out which the ruin and deſtruction of the 
kingdom muſt needs have followed. And we 


are reſolved, the gracious favour of his ma- 


jeſty expreſſed in that bill, and the advan- 
tage and ſecurity which thereby we have 
from being diflolved, ſhall not encourage us 
to do any thing, which otherwiſe had not 
been fit to have been done. And we are 
ready to make it good before all the world, 
that altho' his majeſty hath paſſed many 
bills very advantageous for the ſubject, yer 
in none of them have we bereaved his ma- 


jeſty of any juſt, neceſſary, or profitable pre- 
rogative of the crown. We ſo earneſtly de- 


fire his majeſty's return to London, for that 
upon it, we conceive, depends the very ſafe- 
ty and being of both his kingdoms :- And 


therefore we muſt proteſt, that as for the 


time paſt, neither the government of Lon- 
don, nor any laws of the land, have loſt their 


life and force for his ſecurity ; ſo for the fu- 


ture, we ſhall be ready to do or fay, any 


thing that may ſtand with the duty or ho- 
nour of a * which may raiſe a 
8 E | © mutual 
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t642. mutual confidence betwixt his majeſty and © his royal authority, we ſay, nothing hath been 1642. 
aus, as we do wiſh, and as the affairs of the © done to the prejudice of it, that ſhould tree 


© kingdom do require. 


Thus far the anſwer to that which is call- 
ed his majeſty's declaration, hath led ns. 
© Now we come to that which is intitled, © His 
ce majeſty's anſwer tothe petition of both hou- 
« ſes, preſented to him at York the 26th of 
« March, 1642.” In the beginning whereof 
* his majeſty wiſheth, that our privileges on 
© all parts were ſo ſtared, that this way of cor- 
© reſpondency might be preſerved, with that 
© freedom which hath been uſed of old. We 
© know nothing introduced by us that gives 
© any impediment hereunto ; neither have we 

affirmed our privileges to be broken, when 
his majeſty denies us any thing, or gives us 
a reaſon why he cannot grant it, or that 
thoſe who adviſed ſuch denial, were enemies 
to the peace of the kingdom, and favourers 


that is turned into a general aſſertion, which 
in our votes is applied to a particular caſe ; 
wherefore we mult maintain our votes, that 
thoſe who adviſed his majeſty to contradict 
that which both houſes, in the queſtion con- 
cerning the militia, had declared to be law 
and command, it ſhould not be obeyed, is a 
high breach of privilege ; and that thoſe who 


adviſed his majeſty to abſent himſelf from 


the kingdom, and juſtly to be ſuſpected to 
be favourers of the rebellion in Ireland. The 
reaſons of both are evident, becauſe in the 
firſt there is as great a derogation from the 
truſt and authority of parliament ; and in 
in the ſecond, as much advantage to the 
proceedings and hopes of the rebels as may 
be: And we hold it a very cauſeleſs impu- 
tation upon the parliament, that we have 
herein any way impeached, much leſs taken 
away, the freedom of his majeſty's vote, 
which doth not import a liberty for his ma- 
jeſty to deny any thing, how neceſſary ſoe- 
ver, for the preſervation of the kingdom, 
© much leſs a licenſe to evil counſellors, to ad- 
© viſe any thing, tho never ſo deſtructive to 
his majeſty and his people (2). 

REM. (2). I do not think, it was ever de- 
cided to what acts the king may, or may not, 
deny his aſſent; ſo there ariſes an inexhauſtible 
fountain of diſputes, when the king and par- 
liament do not agree. 

By the meſſage of the 20th of January, his 
* majeſty did propound to both houſes of par- 
© liament, that they would with all ſpeed fall 
© into a ſerious conſideration of all thoſe par- 
* ticulars, which they thought neceſſary, as 
© well for the upholding and maintaining his 
* majeſty's juſt and regal authority, and for the 
© ſettling his revenue, as for the preſent and 
future eſtabliſhing our privileges, the free and 
© quiet enjoying our eſtates, the liberties of 
© our perſons, the ſecurity of the true religion 
© profeſſed in the church of England, and the 
© ſettling of ceremonies in ſuch a manner as 
© may take away all juſt offence, and digeſt it 
© into one entire body. 

Jo that point of upholding and maintain- 
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of the Iriſh rebellion, in which aſperſion, 


© quire any new proviſion : To the other of 
© ſettling the revenue, the parliament hath no 
© way abridged or diſordered his juſt revenue; 
© bur it is true that much waſte and confuſion 
© of his majeſty's eſtate hath been made by 
© thoſe evil and unfaithful miniſters, whom he 
© hathemployed in the managing of it, whereby 
© his own ordinary expences would have been 
* diſappointed, and the ſafety of the kingdom 
© more endangered, if the parliament had not 
© in ſome meaſure provided for his houſhold, 
© and for ſome of the forts, more than they 
© were bound to do; and they are till willing 
© ko ſettle ſuch a revenue upon his majeſty, as 
* may make him live royally, plentifully, and 
* ſafely ; but they cannot in wiſdom and fide- 
© lity to the commonwealth do this, till he ſhall 
© chaſe ſuch counſellors and officers as may or- 
der and diſpoſe it to the publick good, and 
© not apply it to the ruin and deſtruction of 
© his people, as heretofore it hath been. But 
© this and the other matters concerning our- 
* ſelves, being works of great importance, and 
© full of intricacy, will require ſo long a time 
© of deliberation, that the kingdom might be 
© ruined before we ſhould effect them. Where- 
© fore we thought it neceſſary, firſt to be ſuitors 
© to his majeſty, ſo to order the militia, that 
© the kingdom being ſecured, we might with 
© more eaſe and ſafety apply ourſelves to de- 
© bate of that meſſage wherein we have been 
© interrupted by his majeſty's denial of the 
* ordinance concerning the ſame, becauſe it 
© would have been in vain for us to labour in 
© other things, and in the mean time to leave 
© ourſelves naked to the malice of ſo many ene- 
mies both at home and abroad ; yet we have 
not been altogether negligent of thoſe things 
which his majeſty is pleaſed to propound in 
that meſſage: We have agreed upon a book . 
of rates in a larger proportion than hath been 
granted to any of his majeſty's predeceflors, 
which is a conſiderable ſupport of his ma- 
jeſty's publick charge; and have likewiſe 
prepared divers propoſitions and bills for 
preſervation of our religion and liberties, 
which we intend ſhortly to preſent to his 
ma jeſty, and to do whatſoever is fit for us to 
make up this unpleaſant breach betwixt his 
* majeſty and his parliament. | 
© Whereas divers exceptions are here taken 
concerning the militia ; firit, that his maje- 
ſty never denied the thing, but accepted the 
perſons (except for corporations) only that 
he denied the way. To which we anſwer, 
that that exception takes off London, and 
all other great rowns and cities, which makes 
a great part of the kingdom; and for the 
way of ordinance it is antient, more ſpeedy, 
more eaſily alterable, and, in all theſe and 
other reſpects, more proper and more appli- 
cable to the preſent occation, than a bill 
which his majeſty calls the only good old 
way of impoſing upon the ſubjects. It ſhould 
ſeem that neither his majeſty's royal prede- 
ceſſors, nor our anceſtors have heretofore been 
of that opinion; 37 Ed. 3. we find this 5 
cord, 
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1642. © cord, © The chancellor made declaration of * law, we hope his majeſty will allow the ſub- 1642. 
the challenge of the parliament ; the king * jeRs to be bound by them, becauſe he hat. 
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deſires to know the griefs of his ſubjects, 


« and to redreſs enormities. The laſt day of 


c the patliament, the king demanded of the 


© whole eſtates, whether they would have 
« ſuch things as they agreed on, by way of 
e ordinance, or ſtature ? Who anſwered, by 
c way of ordinance; for that they might amend 
ce the ſame at their pleaſure, and fo it was.” 
© But his majeſty objects farther, that there 
© is ſomewhar in the preface, to which he could 


© not conſent with juſtice to his honour and in- 


© nocence, and that thereby he is excluded 
© from any power in the diſpoſing of ir. Theſe 
objections may ſeem ſomewhat, but indeed 
will appear nothing, when it ſhall be con- 
ſidered, that nothing in the preamble lays 
any charge upon his majeſty, or in the body 
of the ordinance, that excludes his royal au- 
thority in the diſpoſing or execution of it; but 
only it is provided, that it ſhould be ſigni- 
fied by both houſes of parliament, as that 
channel thro? which it will be beſt derived, 
and moſt certainly to thoſe ends for which 
ir is intended, and let all the world judge, 
whether we have not reaſon to inſiſt upon it, 
that the ſtrength of the kingdom ſhould ra- 
ther be ordered according to the direction 
© or advice of the great council of the land, 
* equally intruſted by the king, and by the 
© kingdom, than that the ſafety of the king, 
© parliament, and kingdom, ſhould be left at 
© the devotion of a few unknown counſellors, 
many of them not intruſted at all by the 
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king in any publick way, not at all confi- 


ded in by the kingdom. | 
< We with the danger were not imminent, 
or not ſtill continuing, but cannot conceive, 
that the long time ſpent in this debate is 
evidence ſufficient that there was no ſuch 
neceſſity or danger, but a bill might eaſily 


do concur, to the danger of a ſtate, the in- 


© terruption of any one may hinder the execu- 


tion of the reſt, and yet the deſign be {till 
kept on foot for better opportunities. Who 
knows whether the ill ſucceſs of the rebels in 
Ireland had not hindered the inſurrection of 
the Papiſts here? Whether the preſervation 
of the fix members of the parliament falſely 
accuſed, hath not prevented that plot of the 
breaking the neck of the parliament, of which 
we were informed from France, not long be- 
© fore they were accuſed 2 Yet ſince his ma- 
© jelty hath been pleaſed to expreſs his plea- 
ſure rather for a bill than an ordinance, and 
that he ſent in one for that purpoſe, we 
readily entertained it, and with ſome {mall 
and neceſſary alterations, ſpeedily paſſed the 
fame: But, contrary to the cuſtom of par- 
liament, and our expectations grounded up- 
on his majeſty's own invitation of us to that 
way, and the other reaſons manifeſted in 
our declaration concerning the militia of the 
5th of May, inſtead of his royal aſſent, we 
met with an abſolute refuſal. | 
* It the matter of theſe our votes of the 
5th and z6th of Match, be according to 


A 


* 


have been prepared; for when many cauſes 


© ſaid, he will make the law the rule of his 
power; and if the queſtion be, whether 
that be law which the lords and commons 
have once declared to us ſo, who ſhall be 
the judge? Not his majeſty ; for the king 
judgeth not of matters of law, but by his 
courts ; and his courts, tho? ſitting by his 
authority, expect not his aſſent in matters 
of law: Nor any other cours, for they can- 
not judge in that caſe, becauſe they are 
inferior; no appeal lying to them from par- 
liament, the judgment whereof is, in the eye 
of the law, the king's judgment in his high- 
eſt court; tho? the king in his perſon be nei- 
ther preſent nor aſſenting thereunto (3). 

REM. (3). I obſerved elſewere, the defect 
of this reaſoning, which is a mere fallacy, 
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grounded upon the equivocal word parliament; 


for under pretence, that in a certain ſenſe, the 
two houſes alone are called the parliament, 
they aſſume here to themſelves the rights be- 
longing ſolely to the parliament compoſed of 
king, lords, and commons. 

Ihe votes at which his majeſty takes ex- 
* ceptions, are theſe: 

« That the king's abſence ſo far remote 


from the parliament, is not only an ob- 


« ſtruction, but may be a deſtruction to the 
« affairs of Ireland. 
« 'That when the lords and commons ſhall 


declare what the law of the land is, to 


c«c 


have this not only queſtioned and contro- 
ce verted, but contradicted, and a command 


that it ſhould not be obeyed, is a high 


«© breach of the privilege of parliament. 
That thoſe perſons that adviſed his ma- 
zeſty to abſent himſelf from the parliament, 
are enemies to the 2 of the kingdom, 
<« and juſtly may be ſuſpected to be favourers 
« of the rebellion in Ireland. | 
“ That the kingdom hath been of late, 
and ſtill is in fo imminent danger, both 
from enemies abroad, and a Popiſh and 
diſcontented party at home, that there is an 
urgent and inevitable neceſſity of putting 
his majeſty's ſubjects into a poſture of de- 
« fence, for the ſafeguard both of his majeſty 
<« and his people. 1 

« That the lords and commons fully ap- 
c prehending this danger, and being ſenſi- 
<« ble of their own duty, to provide a ſuitable 
ce prevention, have in ſeveral petitions ad- 
« drefled themſelves to his majeſty, for the 
ce ordering and diſpoſing of the militia of the 
ce kingdom, in ſuch a way as was agreed up- 
© on by the. wiſdom of both houſes, to be moft 
c effectual and proper for the preſent exigents 
« of the kingdom, yet could not obtain it; 
but his majeſty did ſeveral times refuſe to 
« give his royal aſſent thereunto. 

That in this caſe of extreme danger, and 
« his majeſty's refuſal, the ordinance of par- 
c liament agreed upon by both houſes for the 
« militia, p ry oblige the people, and onght 
« to be obeyed by the fundamental laws of 
« this kingdom.” : 

© By all which it doth appear, that there is 


© no 
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The HISTORY off ENGLAND. 


no colour that by this tax we go about to * ſeditious pamphlet (To your tents O Iſrael) 1642. 
was once queſtioned, and the full proſecuti- wy, 


introduce a new law, much leſs to exerciſe 
an arbitrary power, but indeed to prevent 
it; for this law is as old as the kingdom, that 
the kingdom muſt not be without a means 
to preſerve itſelf ; which that it may be done 
without confuſion, this nation hath intruſted 
certain hands with a power to provide, in 
an orderly and regular way, for the good 


and ſafety of the whole; which power, by 


the conſtitution of this kingdom, is in his 
majeſty and in his parliament together: Yet 
ſince the prince, being but one perſon, is 
more ſubje& to accidents of nature and 
chance, whereby the commonwealth may be 
deprived of the fruit of that rruſt which was 
in part repoſed in him; in caſes of ſuch ne- 
ceſſity, that the kingdom may not be inftorc- 
ed preſently to return to its firſt principles, 
and every man left to do what is right in his 


own eyes, without either guide or rule, the 


wiſdom of this ſtate hath intruſted the houſes 
of parliament with a power to ſupply what 
ſhall be wanting on the part of the prince; 
as is evident by the conſtant cuſtom and 
practice thereof in caſes. of nonage, natural 


diſability, and captivity ; and the like rea- 


ſon doth and muſt hold for the exerciſe of 
the ſame power in ſuch caſes, where the 
royal truſt cannot be, or is not diſcharged, 
and that the kingdom runs an evident and 
imminent danger thereby; which danger 
having been declared by the lords and com- 
mons 1n parliament, there needs not the au- 
thority of any perſon of court to affirm ; nor 


is it in the power of any perſon or court to 
revoke that judgment (4). 


Rem. (4). All theſe reaſonings of both 


houſes are tounded upon the ſuppoſition of an 
imminent danger. When they come to give 
proofs of the reality of this danger, they alledge 


only ſuſpicions, whereof they explain the cau- 


ſes; after which, they affirm the danger to be 
real, becauſe they have declared it ſo, and be- 
cauſe there is no ſuperior authority to contra- 
diet their judgment. But this declaration does 


not make the danger real, if it be not ſo in- 


deed; wherefore it is eaſy, to perceive, by 


their way of proceeding, that they are embar- 
raſſed by this article. 


We know the king hath ways enough in 


© his ordinary courts of juſtice to puniſh ſuch 
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* ſeditious pamphlets and ſermons, as are any 


way prejudicial to his rights, honour, and au- 
thority ; and if any of them have been ſo inſo- 
lently violated and villified, his majeſty's own 
council and officers have been to blame, and 
and not the parliament. We never did re- 
{train any proceedings of this kind in other 
courts, nor reſuſe any fit complaint to us. 
The proteſtation proteſted was referred by 
the commons houſe to a committee, and the 
author being not produced, the printer was 
committed to priſon, and the book voted by 
that committee to be burnt ; bur Sir Ed- 
ward Deering, who was to make that re- 
port of the votes of that committee, neglect- 
ed to make it. The apprentices proteſtati- 
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on of it was not interrupted by any fault of 
either houſe, whoſe forwardneſs to do his 
majeſty all right therein, may plainly appear 
in that a committee of lords and commons 
were purpoſely appointed to take ſuch in- 


formation as the King's council ſhould pre- 


ſent, concerning ſeditious words, practices, 
or tumults, pamphlets or ſermons, tending 
to the derogation of his majeſty's rights or 
prerogative; and his council were enjoyned 
by that committee to enquire and preſent 
them; who ſeveral times met thereupon, 
and received this anſwer and declaration 


£ from the king's council, that they knew of 
© no ſuch thing as yet. 


© It his majeſty had uſed the ſervice of ſuch 
a one in penning this anſwer, who under- 


ſtood the laws and government of this king- 


dom, he would not have thought it legally 
in his power to deny his parliament a guard, 
when they ſtood in need of it, ſince every 
ordinary court hath it ; neither would his 
majeity, it he had been well informed of 


the laws, have retuſed ſuch a guard as they 
defired, it being in the power ot interior 


courts to command their own guard, neither 
would he have impoſed upon them ſuch a 
guard, under a commander which they 


could not confide in; which is clearly a- 


gainſt the privileges of parliament, and of 
which they tound very dangerous effects, 


and theretore deſired to have it diſcharged. 


Bur ſuch a guard, and ſo commanded, as 
the houſes of parliament deſired, they could 
never obtain of his majeity; and the placing 
of a guard about them, contrary to their de- 


« fire, was not to grant a guard to them, but in 


effect, to ſet one upon them. All which conſi- 
dered ; we believe, in the judgments ot any 
indifferent perſons, it will not be thought 
ſtrange, if there were a more than ordinary re- 
ſort ot people at Weſtminſter, of ſuch as came 
willingly ot their own accord to be witneſſes 


and helpers ot the ſafety of them, whom all his 
majeity's good ſubjecis are bound to detend 


from violence and danger; or that ſuch a 
concourſe as this, they carrying themſelves 
quietly and peaceably (as they did) ought, in 


his majeſty's apprehenlion, or can, in the 


interpretation ot the law, be held tumultua- 
ry and ſeditious. 

When his majeſty in that queſtion of 
violation of the laws, had expreticd the ob- 
ſervation of them indefinitely, without any 
limitation of time, altho' we never ſaid or 


thought any thing that might look like a re- 


proach to his majeſty, yet we had reaſon to 
remember that it had been otherwiſe, leſt 
we ſhould ſeem to deſert our former com- 
plaints and proceedings thereupon, as his 
majeſty doth ſeem but little to like or ap- 
prove of them; tor altho? he doth acknow- 
ledge here, that great miſchict that grew by 
that arbitrary power then complained ot, 
yet ſuch are continually preferred and coun- 
renanced as were friends or favourers, or re- 


on was never complained of; but the other * lated unto the chief authors and actors of 


: © that 
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lours, ſuggeſtions of imminent danger and 


© neceflity, whereby they did make it plauſi- 
ble unto his majeſty. And on the other ſide, 


C 
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upon his ſhoulders. | 


ſuch as did appear againſt them, are daily 
diſcountenanced and diſgraced; which, whilit 


it ſhall be ſo, we have no reaſon to judge 


the diſeaſe to be yet killed and dead at root, 
and therefore no reaſon to bury it 1n oblivi- 
on. And whilſt we behold the ſpawns of 
thoſe miſchievous principles cheriſhed and 
foſtered in that new generation of counſel- 
lors, friends and abettors of the former, 
or, at leaſt, concurring with them in their 
malignancy againſt the proceedings of this 
parliament, we cannot think ourſelves ſe- 
cure from the like or a worſe danger. 
And here the penner of this anſwer be- 
ſtows an admonition upon the parliament, 
bidding us take heed we fall not upon the 
ſame error, upon the ſame ſuggeſtions. But 
he might have well ſpared this, till he 
could have ſhewed wherein we had exerciſed 
any power, otherwiſe than by the rule of 
the law, or could have found a more au- 
thentick or higher judge in matters of law, 
than the high court of parliament. 

It is declared in his majeſty's name, that 
he is reſolved to keep the rule himſelf, and 
to his power to require the ſame of all others, 
We muſt needs acknowledge, that ſucha re- 


ſolution is like to bring much happineſs and 


blefling to his majeſty, and all his kingdom ; 
yet with humility we muſt confeſs, we have 
not the fruit of ir, in that caſe of my lord 
Kimbolton, and the other five members, 
accuſed contrary to law, both common law 
and the ſtatute law, and yet remain un- 


ſatisfied ; which caſe was remembered in 


our declaration, as a ſtrange and unheard of 
violation of our laws. Bur the penner of this 
anſwer thought fit to paſs it over, hoping 
that many would read his majeſty's anſwer, 
(which hath been fo carefully diſperſed) 
which would not read our declaration. 


© Whereas, after our ample thanks and 


acknowledgement of his majeſty's favour in 
paſſing many good bills, we ſaid, that truth 
and neceflity inforced us to add this, that 
in or about the time of paſſing thoſe bills, 
ſome deſign or other had been on foot, which, 
if it had taken effect, would not only have 
deprived us of the fruit of thoſe bills, but 
would have reduced us to a worſe condition 
of confuſion, than that wherein the parlia- 
ment found us. It is now told us, that the 
king muſt be moſt ſenſible of what we caſt 


upon him, for requital of thoſe good bills; 


whereas out of our uſua! tenderneſs of his 
majeſty's honour, we did not mention him 
at all: But ſo injurious are thoſe wicked 
counſellors to the name and honour of their 
maſter and ſovereign, that, as much as they 
can, they lay their own infamy and guilt 
© Here God allo is called to witneſs his ma- 
jeſty's upright intentions at the paſſing of 
thoſe laws; this we will not queſtion, nei- 


ther did we give any occaſion for ſuch a ſo- 
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The Reign of CHARLES I. 


* lemn aſſeveration as this is. The devil 1642+ 
is likewiſe defied to prove, there was any Www 


deſign with his majeſty's knowledge or privi- 
ty. This might well have been ſpared, 
for we ſpoke nothing of his majeſty : But 
ſince we are ſo far taxed, as to have it af- 
firmed, that we laid a notorious and falſe 
imputation upon his majeſty, we have thought 
it neceſſary, for the juſt defence of our own 
innocency, to cauſe the oaths and examina- 
tions which had been taken concerning the 


deſign, to be publiſhed in a full narration, 


for ſatisfaction of all his majeſty's ſubjects; 
out of which we ſhall now offer ſome few 
particulars, whereby the world may judge, 
whether we could have proceeded with more 
tenderneſs towards his majeſty than we have 
done. Mr. Goring confeſſeth, that the king 
firſt asked him, whether he was engaged in 

any cabal concerning the army? And com- 
manded him to join with Mr. Percy and Mr. 

Jermyn, and ſome others, whom they ſhould 

nnd within at Mr. Percy's chamber; where 

they took the oath of ſecreſy, and then de- 
bared of a deſign propounded by Mr. Jer- 

myn, to ſecure the tower, and to conſider of 
bringing up the army to London, and cap- 

tain Legg confeſſed, he had received the 
draught of a petition in the king's preſence ; 
and his majeſty acknowledged it was from 
his own hand: And whoſoever reads the ſum 
of that petition, as it was proved by the teſti- 
mony of Sir 2 Aſhly, Sir John Conyers, 
and captain Legg, will eaſily perceive ſome 


points in it, apt to beget in them ſome diſ- 


content againſt the parliament. And can 
any man believe, there was no deſign in 
the accuſation of the lord Kimbolton, and 
the reſt, in which his majeſty doth avow 
himſelf to be both a commander and an ac- 
tor? Theſe things being fo, it will eaſily 
appear to be as much againſt the rule of pru- 
dence, that the penner of this anſwer ſhould 
entangle his majeſty in this unneceſſary a- 
pology ; as it is againſt the rules of juſtice, 
that any reparation from us ſhould be either 
yielded or demanded. | 

© It is proſeſſed in his majeſty's name, that 
he is truly ſenſible of the burdens of his peo- 
ple, which makes us hope, that he will take 


that courſe which will be moſt effectual to 


eaſe them of theſe burdens ; that is, to join 
with his parliament in preſerving the peace 
of the kingdom ; which by his abſence from 
them hath been much endangered, and which 
by hindering the voluntary adventures for 


the recovery of Ireland, and diſabling the 


ſubjects to diſcharge the great tax laid upon 
them, is like to make the war much more 


heavy to the kingdom. And for his ma- 


jeſty s wants, the parliament hath been no 
cauſe of them; we have not diminiſhed his 
juſt revenue, but have much eaſed his pub- 
lick charge, and ſomewhat his private. And 
we ſhall be ready, in a parliamentary way, 
to ſettle his revenues, in ſuch an honourable 
proportion, as may be anſwerable to both, 
when he ſhall put himſelf into ſuch a poſture 
of government, that his {ubjeC&ts may be ſe- 
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The HISTORY 


cute to enjoy his juſt protection for their 
religion, laws and liberties. 

© We never refuſed his majeſty's gracious 
offer of a free and general pardon, only we 
ſaid it could be no ſecurity to our preſent 
fears and jealouſies: And we gave a reaſon 
for it, that thoſe fears did not ariſe out of 
any guilt of our own actions, but out of the 
evil deſigns and attempts of others; and we 
leave it to the world to judge, whether we 
herein have deſerved ſo heavy a tax and ex- 
« clamation, © (That it was a ſtrange world, 
«© when princes proffered favours are counted 
ce reproaches;” ſuch are the words of his ma- 
jeſty's anſwer) who do eſteem that offer as 
can act of princely grace and bounty, which, 
© fince this parliament began, we have humbly 
© deſired we might obtain, and do ſtill hold it 
© neceflary and advantageous for the genera- 
© lity' of the ſubjects, upon whom theſe taxes 
and fabfidies lie heavieſt; but we ſee, upon 
© every occaſion, how unhappy we are in his 
< majeſty's miſapprehenſions of our words and 
r 
We are fully of the king's mind, as it is 
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© here declared, that he may reſt ſo ſecure of 


< the affections of his ſubjects, that he ſhould 
© not ſtand in need of foreign force to preſerve 
© him from opprefſion, and are confident, that 


© he ſhall never want an abundant evidence of - 


«© the good wiſhes and affiſtance of his whole 
© kingdom, eſpectally if he ſhould be pleaſed 
to hold to that gracious reſolution, of build- 
ing upon that ſure foundation, the law of the 
© land: But why his majeſty ſhould take it 


ill, that we having received information fo 
deeply concerning the ſafety of the kingdom, 


© ſhould think them fir to be confidered of, 
© we cannot conceive; for altho' the name of 
tlie perſon was unknown, yet that which was 


© more ſubſtantial to the probability of the re- 


port was known (that is) that he was ſer- 
© yant to the lord Digby, who in his pre- 
© ſumptuous letter to the queen's majeſty, and 
© other letters to Sir Lewis Dives, had inti- 
© mated ſome wicked propoſition, ſuirable to 
© that information; but that this ſhould re- 
c quite reparation, we hold it as far from ju- 
© 'ſtice as it is from truth, that we have mixed 


© any malice with theſe rumours, thereby to 


© feed the fears and jealouſies of the people. 
It is affirmed, his majeſty is driven, (but 
not by us yet) from us; perchance hereafter, 
© if there be opportunity of gaining more cre- 
© dit, there will not be wanting who will ſug- 
* geſt unto his majeſty, that it is done by 
© us. And if his majeſty were driven from us, 
© we hope it was not by his own fears, but 


© by the fears of the lord Digby, and his reti- 


© nue of Cavaliers (5) ; and that no fears of 
© any tumultuary violence but of their juſt pu- 
© niſhment for their manifold inſolence, and 
© intended violence againſt the parliament. 

RE M. (5). By the lord Digby's Cavaliers 
were meant the officersand gentlemen who aſ- 
ſembled ar Whitehall, to guard the king, in 
the head of whom was the lord Digby. 1 do 
not believe, that when this declaration was 
publithed, the term Cavaliers was commonly 


of ENGLAND. 


uſed to denote the toyal party. Perhaps this 1642, 
word, uſed here by the parliament, was the 


occaſion of calling the king's party Cavaliers, 
as the parliament's adherents were named 
Round-heads. Theſe two names were after- 
wards changed into Tories and Whiges. 

And this is expreſſed by the lord Digby 
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himſelf, when he told thoſe Cavaliers, thac 
the principal cauſe of his majeſty's going out 
of town, was to {ave them from being tram- 
pled in the dirt; but of his majeſty's per- 
ſon there was no cauſe of fear in the greateſt 
heat of his people's indignation, after the 
accuſation, and his majeſty's violent coming 
to the houſe; there was no ſhew of any e- 
vil intention againſt his regal perſon, of which 
there can be no better evidence than this, 
that he came the next day without a guard 
into the city, where he heard nothing but 
prayers and ' petitions, no threatenings nor 


trreverent ſpeeches; that might give him any 


juſt occaſion of fear, that we have heard ot, 
or that his majeſty expreſt: For he ſtaid 
near a week after at Whitehall, in a ſecure 
and peaceable condition, whereby we are 
induced to believe, that there is no diffi- 


culty or doubt at all, but his majeſty's reſi- 


dence near London, may be as fate as in any 
part of the kindom. We are molt aſſured 
of the fairhfulneſs of the city and ſuburbs ; 


and for ourſelves, we ſhall quicken the vi- 
gonr of the laws, the induſtry of the magi- 


ftrares, the authority of the parliament, for 
the fupprefling of all tumultuary inſolences 
what ſoever, and for the vindicating of his 


honour from all inſupportable and infolent 


ſcandals, if any fuch ſhall be found to be rai- 
ſed upon him, as are mentioned in this an- 
ſwer; and therefore we think it altogether 
unneceſſary, and exceeding inconvenient, to 
adjourn rhe parliament to any other place. 

* Where the deſire of a good underſtanding 
betwixt the king and the parliament, is on 
both parts ſo earneſt, as is here profeſſed by 
his majeſty, to be in him, and we have ſut- 


ficiently teſtified to be in ourſelves, it ſeems 


ſtrange we ſhould be ſo long aſunder, it can 
be nothing elſe but evil and malicious coun- 
ſel, miſrepreſenting our carriage to him, and 
indiſpoſing his favour to us: And as it ſhall 
be far from us, to take any advantage of his 
majeſty's ſuppoſed ſtraits, as to deſire, much 
leſs to compel, him to that which his honour 
or intereſt may render unpleaſant and grie- 


vous to him; ſo-we hope, that his majeſty. 


will not make his own underſtanding or rea- 
ſon the rule of his government, but will ſuffer 
himſelf to be aſſiſted with a wiſe and prudent 
council, that may deal faithfully betwixt him 
and his people; and that he will remember 
that his reſolutions do concern Kingdoms, 
and therefore gught not to be moulded by 


his own, much ſeſs by any other private 


perſon, which is not alike proportionable to 
ſo great atruſt. And therefore we ſtill deſire 
and hope, that his majeſty will not be gui- 


ded by his own underſtanding, or think thoſe 


courſes, ſtraits, and neceſſities, to which he 
ſhall be adviſed by the wiſdom of both 
| © houſes 
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© by the conftitution of this kingdom, to diſ- 


cern the differences of thoſe things which 


concern the publick peace and ſafety thereof. 
© We have given his majeſty no caule to 
© fay, that we do meanly value the diſcharge 
© of his publick duty. Whatſoever acts of 
grace or juſtice have been done, they pro- 
ceed from his majeſty by the advice and 
counſel of his parliament; yet we have, and 
ſhall always anſwer them with conſtant gra- 
titude, obedience, and affection: And al- 
tho' many things have been done ſince 
this parliament, of another nature, yet we 
ſhall not ceaſe to deſire the continued pro- 
tection of almighty God upon his majeſty : 
and moſt humbly perition him, to caſt from 
him all thoſe evil and contrary counſels, 
which have, in many particulars formerly 
mentioned, much detracted from the ho- 
nour of his government, the happineſs of 
his own eſtate, and proſperity of his people. 
© And having paſſed ſo many dangers from 
abroad, ſo many conſpiracies at home, and 
bronght on the publick work fo far, through 
the greateſt difficulties that ever ftood in 
oppoſition to a parliament, to ſuch a degree 
of ſucceſs, that nothing ſeems to be left in 
out way, able to hinder the full accom- 
pliſhment of our deſires and endeavours of 
the publick good ; unleſs God in his ju- 
ſtice do ſend ſuch a grievous curſe upon us, 
as to turn the ſtrength of the kingdom a- 
gainſt itſelf, and to effect that by their own 
folly and credulity, which the power and 
ſubtilty of their and our enemies could not 
attain, that is, to divide the people from 
the parliament, and to make them ſer- 
viceable to the ends and aims of thoſe who 
who would deſtroy them. Therefore we de- 
ſire the kingdom to take notice of this laſt 
and moſt deſperate and miſchievous plot of 
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der plauſible notions of ſtirring them up to 
a care of preſerving the king's prerogative, 
mainraining the diſcipline of the church, 
upholding and continuing the reverence and 
ſolemnity of God's ſervice, and encouragin 
of learning. And upon theſe 8 di- 
vers mutinous petitions have been framed 
in London, Kent, and other counties, and 
ſundry of his majeſty's ſubjects have been ſol- 
licited to declare themſelves for the king a- 
ga inſt the parliament: And many falſe and foul 
aſperſions have been caſt upon our proceed- 
ings, as if we had been not only negligent, 
but averſe in theſe points: Whereas we 
deſire nothing more, than to maintain the 
purity and power of religion, and to honour 
the king in all his juſt prerogatives ; and for 
encouragement and advancement of piety 
and learning, we have very earneſtly en- 
deavoured, and ſtill do, to the utmoſt of 
our power, that all pariſhes may-have learn- 
ed, pions, and ſolfcient preachers, and all 
«© ſuch preachers competent livings (6). 
REM. (6). The king complained, that the 


The Reignof CHARLES I. 
1642. © houſes of parliament, which are the eyes in 
dis politick body, whereby his majelty is, 
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dares not ſay the contrary, for fear of diſcou- 
raging the Presbyterians, nor own it, becauſe 
it was 1 time to diſcover themſelves ſo 
openly. They endeavour, therefore, to get off, 
by general terms, which ſignify nothing, that 
is, they have reſolved to place in every pariſh 
pious miniſters, and provide for their ſubſiſt- 
enre. . „ 

Many other bills and propoſitions are in 
preparation for the king's profit and honour, 
the people's ſafety and proſperity: In the 
proceedings whereot we are much hindered 


which is altogether contrary to the uſe of his 
predeceſſors, and the privileges of parlia- 
ment, whereby our time is conſumed by a 
multitude of unneceſſary meſſages, and our 
innocency wounded by cauſeleſs and ſharp 


overcome all this at laſt, if the people ſuffer 
nor themſelves to be deluded with talſe and 


their own undoing,who have ever been willing 
to hazard the undoing of ourſelves, that they 
might not be betrayed by our neglect of the 
truſt repoſed in us: But if it were poſſible 
they ſhould prevail herein, yet we would not 
fail, through God's grace, {till ro perſiſt in 
our duties, and to look beyond our own 
lives, eftates, and advantages, as thoſe who 
think nothing worth the enjoying, with- 
out the liberty, peace, and ſafety of the 
kingdom; nor any thing too good to be ha- 
zarded in diſcharge of our conſciences, for 
the obtaining of it : And ſhall always repoſe 
ourſclves upon the protection of almighty 
God, which we are confident ſhall never be 
wanting to us, (while we ſeek his glory,) as 
we have found it hitherto wonderfully going 
along with us in all our proceedings. 
The king quickly anſwered this manifeſto. 
He had {ſtrong reaſons to prevent betimes, the 
impreſſions it might make upon the minds of 
the people. As a war was unavoidable, the 
king and the parliament were equally concerned 
to gain the people, and for this theſe papers 
were intended. We have ſeen in the parlia- 
ment's manifeſto, the objections againſt the 


king reiterated, and we ſhall ſee in the king's, 


the ſame anſwers he had before given to each 
of the articles. Theſe two papers, therefore, 
may be conſidered as a recapitulation of what- 


ever had been alledged pro and con, in the diſ- 
pute between the king and the parliament. 


Both flattered themſelves, that their reaſons 
were unanſwerable, and propoſed them with 
great confidence. Nor was this entirely with- 
out foundation, for both ſides, reaſoning upon 


different principles, might be in the right, ac- 


cording to their reſpective ſuppoſitions. 


His majeſty's anſwer to a book, entitled, 
The declaration or remonſtrance of the 
lords and commons, May 19, 1642. 

F we could be weary of taking any pains 

C 1 for the ſatisfaction 5 our — oy Ar to by 

© undeceive them of thoſe ſpecious miſchievous 

| « infuſtons 


by his majeſty's abſence from the parliament, 


invectives. Yet we doubt not, but we ſhall 


6571 
church of England was going to be deſtroyed 1642. 
to make way for presbytery. The parliament www, 


ſpecious ſhews, and fo drawn to betray us ro 
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infuſtons which are daily inftilled into them, 
to ſhake and corrupt their loyalty and affec- 
tion to us and our government, alter ſo full 
and ample declaration of ourſelf and inten- 
tions, and ſo fair and ſatisfactory anſwers to 
all ſuch matters as have been objected to us 
by a major part preſent of both houſes of 
parliament, we might well give over thisla- 
bour of our pen, and fir till till it ſhall pleaſe 
God ſo to enlighten the affections and under- 
ſtandings of our good ſubjects on our behalf, 
(which we doubt not but that in his good 
time he will do) that they may ſee our ſuffer- 
ings are their ſufferings. But ſince, inſtead 
applying themſelves to the method pro- 
poſed by us, of making ſuch ſolid particular 
propoſitions as might eſtabliſh a good un- 
derſtanding between us, or of following the 
advice of our council of Scotland (with whom 
they communicate their affairs) in forbearing 
all means that may make the breach wider 
and wound deeper; they have choſen to purſue 
us with new reproaches, or rather to conti- 
nue and improve the old, by adding and 
varying little circumſtances and language, in 
matters formerly urged by them, and fully 
anſwered by us. We prevailed with ourſelt, 
upon very mature and particular conſideration 
of it, to anſwer the late priuted book, en- 
titled, A declaration or remonſtrance of the 
lords and commons, which was ordered the 
19th of May laſt to be-printed and publiſh- 
ed, hoping then, that they would put 
us to no more of this trouble, but that that 
ſhould have been the laſt of ſuch a nature 


ple, and that they would not, as they have 
done fince, thought fit to aſſault us with a 
newer declaration, indeed of a very new na- 
ture and learning, which muſt have another 
© anſwer (1). Pn 
F REMARK (1). This was another declara- 


tion of the ſecond of June, whence it may be 


inferred, that this anſwer of the king to the 
firſt was not publiſhed till after that time. 
And ve doubt not, but that our good ſub- 
© je&s in ſhort time will be ſo well inſtructed 
© in the differences and miſtakings between us, 
© that they will plainly diſcern, without reſign- 
© ing their reaſon and underſtanding to our 
© prerogative, or the infallibility of a now ma- 
© jor part of both houſes of parliament (in- 
© fected by a few malignant ſpirits) where the 
© fault is (2). 
Rem. (2). The king begins in this paper 
to repreſent the reſolutions of the parliament, 
not as being agreeable to the ſentiments of 
the nation, but as coming only from a diſaf- 
tected party which prevailed in both houſes. 
© Tho? we ſhall, with humility and alacrity, 
© be always forward to acknowledge the infi- 
© nite mercy and providence of almighty God, 
© youchſafed ſo many ſeveral ways to ourſelf 
© and this nation, yet ſince God himſelf doth 
© not allow that we ſhould fancy and create 
© dangers to ourſelf, that we might manifeſt 
© and publiſh his mercy in our deliveranc, we 
© muſt profeſs we do not know thoſe deli- 
© yerances mentioned in the beginning of that 


they would have communicated to our peo- 


© declaration, from ſo many wicked plots and 
* deſigns ſince the beginning of this parlia- 
* ment, which it they had taken effect, would 
* have brought ruin and deſtruction upon this 
* kingdom. We well know the great labour 
and skill hath been uſed to amaze and af- 
© fright our good ſubjects with fears and ap- 
* prehenfions of plots and conſpiracies, the ſe- 
© yeral pamphlets publiſhed, and letters ſcat- 
© tered up and down, full of ſuch ridiculous 


contemptible animadverſions to that purpoſe, 


© as (tho' they found, for what end God knows, 
very unuſual countenance) no ſober man 
* would be moved with them. But we muſt 
© confeſs, we have never been able to inform 
© ourſelf of any ſuch pernicious formed de- 
* ſign againſt the peace of this kingdom, 
* fince the beginning of this parliament, as 
is mentioned in that declaration, or might 
© be any warrant to thoſe great fears, both our 
© houſes of parliament ſeem to be tranſported 
* with ; but we have great cauſe to believe, 


more miſchief and danger hath been raiſed 
and begotten to the ditturbance of this king- 


dom, than cured or prevented by thoſe fears 


© and jealouſies. And therefore, however the 


© rumour and diſcourſe of plots and conſpira- 
© cies may have been neceſſary to the deſigns 
© of particular men, they ſhall do well not to 
pay any falſe devotions to almighty God, 


© who diſcerns whether our dangers are real or 


« pretended, 

For the bringing up of the army to Lon- 
© don, as we have heretofore (by no other di- 
« rection than the teſtimony of a good con- 
© {cience) called God to witneſs, we never had, 
or knew any ſuch reſolution ; ſo upon the 
© view of the depoſitions now publiſhed with 
© that declaration, it is not evident to us, 
© there was ever ſuch a deſign, unleſs very 
* looſe diſcourſe or argument be inſtance e- 
© nough of a delign (3). 

REM. (3). The king ſeems to vindicate 
himſelf very weakly upon this article. His 
whole anſwer lies in the ambiguity of the 
word deſign, which may ſignify, either a bare 
project, or a ſettled and formed deſign. Ir is 
certain, there was a deſign or project to bring 
up the army to London, which the king knew 
of, and was propoſed by Jermyn ; but no re- 


1642. 


. 


ſolution was taken thereon. The king denies, 


he knew of any ſuch reſolution, becauſe in- 
deed there was none ; but he dares not deny, 
he was informed of the deſign or project to 
march the army to London. Wherefore, after 
having ſpoken of the deſign in general, he im- 
mediately changes the word into that of reſo- 
lution. Charles I, was very skilful in ſuch ſort 
of ambiguities. 
© And it is apparent, that what was faid of 
it, was near three months before the diſco- 
very to both houſes of parliament : So that 
it there were any danger threatned that way, 
it vaniſhed without any reſiſtance or preven- 
tion, by the wiſdom, power, or authority of 
them (4). 4 | 
REM. (4). The parliament inſiſted chiefly 
upon the king's intention, and endeavoured to 
prove the fact, in order to ſhew this . 
| 0 
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1642. ſo it was not a proof of the king's having no 
ür intention, that the deſign of ſeducing the 
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army, and bringing it up to London was not 
purſued. 

© It ſeems the intention of that declaration 
© (whatſoever other end it hath) is to anſwer 
© a declaration they received from us, in an- 
© {wer to that which was preſented to us at 
© Newmarket the ↄth of March laſt; and like- 
© wiſe to our anſwer to the petition of both 
houſes, preſented to us at York, the 26th 
of March laſt. But before that declaration 


ration or anſwer, it complains that the heads 
of the malignant party have, with much 
art and induſtry, adviſed us to ſuffer divers 
unjuſt ſcandals and imputations upon the 
parliament, to be publiſhed in our name, 
whereby they might make it odious to the 
people, and by their help deſtroy it: But 
not inſtancing in any one ſcandal or impu- 
tation ſo publiſhed by us, we are ſtill to 
ſeek for the heads of that malignant party. 
But our good ſubjects will ealily under- 
ſtand, that if we were guilty of that aſper- 
ſion, we muſt not only be active in raiſing 
the ſcandal, but paſſive in the miſchief be- 
gotten by that ſcandal, we being an eflen- 
tial part of the parliament (5). 


Rx M. (5). This is only a ſubtlety grounded 
upon the ambiguity of the word parliament. 


In the declaration which the king is anſwering, 


by the term, parliament, is meant both houſes, 


without including the king, and here the king 


means both houſes and the king together. 


And we hope the juſt defence of ourſelf 
and our authority, and the neceſſary vindi- 
cation of our innocence and juſtice, from 
the imputation laid on us by a major part 
then preſent, by either of both houſes, ſhall 
no more be called a ſcandal upon the parlia- 
ment, than the opinion of ſuch a part be 
reputed an act of parliament. And we hope 
our good ſubjects will not be long miſled by 
that common expreſſion, in all the declara- 
tions, wherein they uſurp the word parlia- 
ment, and apply it to countenance any reſo- 
lution or vote ſome few have a mind to 
make, by calling it, the reſolutiou of par- 
liament, which can never be without our 
conſent; neither can the vote of either, or 


the laws of this kingdom (fo ſolemnly made 
by the advice of their predeceſſors, with the 
concurrence of us and our anceſtors) either 
by commanding or inhibiting any thin 
(beſides the known rules of the law) than 
our ſingle direction or mandate can do, to 
which we do not aſcribe the authority (6). 
Rem. (6). This reaſon is invincible, ſuppoling 
the government in its natural ſtate, bur it 
could not make any impreſſion upon thoſe who 
believed the king intended to eſtabliſh an 
arbitrary power.. 

But that declaration informs our people, 
* that the malignant party hath drawn us into 


dhe northern parts far from our parliament : 


It might more truly and properly have ſaid, 


c thatit hath driven, than drawn us hither (7). 


Vol. IL 


falls upon any particulars of our ſaid decla- 


both houſes, make a greater alteration in 


The Reign of CHARLES I. 


RE M. (7). The parliament underſtood by 1642. 
the malignant party, the king's party; ana 


here the king gives the ſame name to that of 
the parliament. 
For we confeſs our journey hither (tor 
we have no other reaſon to be ſorry, than 
with referrence to the cauſe of it) was only 
forced upon us by the true malignant party, 
which contrived and countenanced thoſe bar- 
barous tumults, and other ſeditious circum- 
ſtances, of which we have ſo often complain- 
ed, and hereafter ſhall ſay more, and which 
indeed threatens ſo much danger to our per- 
ſon and laid ſo much ſcandal upon the whole 
privilege and dignity of parliament, that 
we wonder it can be mentioned without 
bluſhes or indignation; but of that anon. 
But why the malignant party ſhould be char- 
ged with cauſing a preſs to be tranſported to 

ork, we cannot imagine; neither have any 
PR or writings iflued from thence, to our 

nowledge, but what have been extorted 
from us by ſuch provocations, as have not 
been before offered to a king. And no doubt, 
it will appear a moſt trivial and fond excep- 
tion, when all preſſes are open to vent what- 
ſoever they think fit to ſay to the people, 
(a thing unwarranted by former cuſtom) that 
we ſhould not make ule of all lawful means 
to publiſh our juſt and neceflary anſwers 
thereunto. As for the authority of the great- 
ſeal, (tho' we do not know that it hath 
been neceſſary to things of this nature) the 
ſame ſhall be more frequently uſed hereafter, 
as occaſion ſhall require (8) ; to which we 
make no doubt the greater and better part 
of our privy-council will concur, and whoſe 
advice we are reſolved to follow, as far as it 
ſhall be agreeable to the good and welfare of 
© the kingdom. 
REM. (8). The parliament's declaration 
was publiſhed the 19th of May, and three 
days after the lord-keeper Littleton went pri- 
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vately from London with the great-ſeal to 
the king; ſo the king had it in his hands 


when he publiſhed his anſwer. For this rea- 
ſon, he ſays, the ſame ſhall be more frequent- 
ly uſed hereafter. 
Before that declaration vouchſafes to inſiſt 
on any particulars, it is pleaſed to cenſure 
both our declaration and anſwer, to be fill- 
ed with harſh cenſures, and cauſeleſs charges 
upon the parliament (ſtill miſapplying the 
word parliament to the vote of both houſes) 
concerning which they reſolve to give fati(- 
faction to the kingdom, ſince they find it 
very difficult to ſatisfy us. If, as in the u- 
* ſage of the word parliament, they have left 
© us out of their thoughts; ſo by the word 
© kingdom, they intend to exclude all our 
people, who are out of the walls, (for that's 
grown another phraſe of the time, the 
* vote of the major parr of both houſes, 
* and ſometimes of one, is now called, the 
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© reſolution of the whole kingdom,) we be- 


* lieve it may not be hard to give ſatisfaction 
to themſelves; otherwiſe we are confident 
(and our confidence proceeds from the up- 
rightneſs of our own conſcience) they will 
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The HISTORY 
never be able to ſever the affections of us 
and our kingdom, that what cannot be ſa- 
tisfaction to the one, ſhall be to the other. 
Neither will the ſtile of humble and faithful, 
and telling us, that they will make us a 
great and glorious king, in their petitions 
and remonſtrances, ſo deceive our good ſub- 
jects, that they will paſs over the reproaches, 
threats and menaces they are ſtuffed with, 
which ſure could not be more gently repre- 
hended by us, than by ſaying, their ex- 


guage to princes, which that declaration 
tells you we had no occaſion to ſay. But we 
believe, whoſoever looks over that declara- 


guage throughout it to be ſo unuſual, that, 
before this parliament, it could never be 
paralleled ; whilſt under pretence of juſtify- 
ing their fears, they give ſo much counte- 
nance to the diſcourſe of the rebels of Ire- 
land, as it they had a mind our good ſub- 
jects ſhould give credit to it; otherwiſe, be- 
ing warranted by the ſame evidence, which 
they have ſince publiſhed, they would have 
as well declared, that thoſe rebels publickly 
threaten the rooting out the name of the 
Engliſh, and that they will have a king of 
their own, andno longer be governed by us ; 
as that they ſay, that they do nothing but 
by our authority, and that they call them- 
ſelves the queen's army. And therefore we 
have great reaſon to complain of the ab- 
ſence of juſtice and integrity in that decla- 
ration, beſides the unfitneſs of other ex- 
preſſions. Neither did we miſtake the ſub- 
ſtance or logick of the meſlage to us at The- 
obalds, concerning the militia, which was 
no other, and is ſtated to be no other (even 
by thar declaration which reproved us) than 
a plain threat, © that if we refuſed to join 
<< with them, they would make a law with- 
« out us.” Nor hath the practice ſince that 
time been other, which will never be juſti- 
fied to the moſt ordinary (if not partial) un- 
derſtandings, by the mere averring it to be 
according to the fundamental laws of this 
kingdom, without giving any direction, 
that the moſt cunning and learned men in 
the laws may be able to find thoſe founda- 
tions (9). 


the term fundamental law. The parliament 


had clearly expreſſed what they meant by this 


fundamental law, viz. if the king failed in 
the diſcharge of his duty, the nation ought 
not, however, to be without defence, and in 
that caſe, it belonged to rhe parliament to 
take care of it. /Inſtead, therefore, of asking 
where this law was, it ſeems, that the king 
ſhould have ſhewn, either rhat, tho' he ne- 
glected his duty, it belonged not to the par- 


ſtate, or that he never had neglected, nor did 
ſtill neglect it. For, according to the parlia- 
ment, tho” this law was not expreſſed in any 
particular ſtatute, it naturally flowed from the 


conſtitution of the government. The king 


preſſions were different from the uſual lan- 
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tion preſented to us at Newmarket, to 

© which ours was an anſwer, will find the lan- 
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REM. (9). There is here an ambiguity in 


liament to meddle with the government of the 


of ENGLAND. 


ſeems, by requiring this law to be produced, 
to inſinuate, rhat the parliament, in no caſe 
whatever, could intermeddle with the govern- 
ment of the ſtate, unleſs authoriſed by an ex- 
preſs law, and yet the parliament had alledged 
two caſes, viz. the captivity and nonage of a 


1642. 


WW 


King, wherein they might have the manage- 


ment of the government, and they reckoned 
the king's negligence in the ſame claſs. To 
this the King ſhould have returned an an- 
ſwer. | a 

And we muſt appeal to all the world, 
whether they might not, with as much ju- 
ſtice, and by as much law, have ſeiſed upon 
the eſtate of every member of both houſes, 
who diſſented from that pretended ordinance, 
(which much the major part of the houſe of 


have invaded that power of ours over the 
militia, becauſe we (upon reaſons they have 
not ſo much as pretended to anſwer) refuſe 
to conſent to that propoſition (10). 

REM. (10). The authority aſſumed by the 
parliament, was not an ordinary authority, 
nor pretended to be ſo. It was extraordinary 
for the preſent ſuppoſed caſe, that there was 
great danger from the king. As, therefore, 
they had not the ſame ſuſpicions of thoſe who 
had, at firſt, refuſed their conſent to the or- 
dinance, they could not ſeiſe their eſtates upon 
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peers did two or three ſeveral times) as they 


the ſame foundation. Thus the conſequence 


drawn by the king from the parliament's uſur- 
pation, does not ſeem juſt. 

© And if no better effects, than loſs of time, 
and hindrance of the publick affairs, have 
© been found by our anſwers and replies, let 


© all good men judge, by whoſe default, and 


La) 


whoſe want of duty ſuch effects have been; 
anſwers and replies, hath been the ſettlement 


aſſured, and moſt men do believe, that if 
that due regard and reverence had been gi- 
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© yen to our words, and that conſent and obe- 


« dience to our counſels, which we did expect, 
© there had been before this time a chearful 
calm upon the face of the whole kingdom, 
every man enjoying his own, with all poſſi- 
© ble peace and ſecurity that can be imagin= 
© ed; which ſurely thoſe men do not delire, 
© who (after all thoſe acts of juſtice and favour 
© paſſed by us this parliament, all thoſe af- 
© fronts and ſufferings endured and undergone 
© by us) think fit ſtill to reproach us with 
© ſhip-money, coat and conduct- money, and 
© other things ſo abundantly declared (as that 
declaration itſelf confeſſes) in the general 
© remonſtrance of the ſtate of the kingdom, 
« publiſhed in November laſt, which we won- 
« der to find now avowed to be the remon- 
© {trance of both houſes, and which we are 
« ſure, was preſented to us only by the houſe 
© of commons; and did never, and we are 
© confident, in that time could never have 


© paſſed the houſe of peers; the concurrence 


and authority of which was not then thought 
« neceſſary, Shall we believe thoſe reproaches 
© to be the voice of the kingdom of England? 
That all our loving ſubjects, caſed, refreſhed, 
s | | ſtrengthened, 


and compoſure of publick affairs, ſo we are 


for as our end (indeed only end) in thoſe 
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1642. ſtrengthened, and abundantly ſatisfied with 
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our acts of grace and favour towards them, 


are willing to be involved in theſe unthank- 


ful expreſſions? We muſt appeal tothe thanks 
and acknowledgments publiſhed in the pe- 
titions of moſt of the counties of England, 
to the teſtimony and thanks we have receiv- 
ed from both houſes of parliament, how ſea- 
ſonable, how agreeable this uſage of us is to 
our merit, or their former expreſſions. 

© We have not in the leaſt ſwerved or de- 
parted from our reſolution, or words, in the 


beginning of this parliament. We ſaid, we 


were reſolved to pur ourſelt freely and clear- 
ly upon the love and affection of our Eng- 


liſh ſubjects; and we ſay ſo ſtill, as far as 


concerns England. And we call almighty 
God to witneſs all our complaints and jea- 
louſies, which have never been cauſeleſs, not 
out of our houſes of parliament (but of ſome 
few ſchiſmatical, factious, and ambitious 
ſpirits, and upon ſuch grounds, as ſhort time, 


we fear, will juſtify to the world) our denial 


of the militia, our abſenting ourſelf from 
London, have been the effects of an «4 
and faithful affſection to our Engliſh ſubjedts, 
that we may be able (thro' all the inconve- 
niencies we are compelled to wreſtle with) 
at laſt, to preſerve and reſtore their religion, 
laws, and liberties unto them. 

Since the proceedings againſt the lord 
Kimbolton, and the five members, is {till 
looked upon, and ſo often preſſed as ſo great 


an advantage againſt us, that no retraction 


made by us, nor no actions ſince that time 
committed againſt us, and the law of the 
land, under the pretence of vindication of 
privilege, can fatisfy the contrivers of that 
declaration, but that they would have our 

fubjeQs believe, the accuſation of thoſe 
1x members muſt be a plot, for the breaking 
the neck of the parliament, (a ſtrange arro- 
gance, if any of thoſe members had the pen- 
ning of that declaration, and that it is ſo 
often urged againſt us, as it, by that fingle 
caſual miſtake of ours, (in form only) we 
had forfeited all duty, credit and allegiance 
from our people; we muſt, without endea- 
vouring to excuſe that, which in truth was 
an error, (our going to the houſe of com- 
mons) give our people a clear and full nar- 
ration of the matter of fact, aſſuring ourſelf 
that our good ſubjects will not find our car- 
riage 1 that buſineſs ſuch as hath been re- 

orted. 

a When he reſolved, upon ſuch grounds, as 
when they ſhall be publiſhed, will ſarisfy the 
world, that it was fit for our own ſafety and 
honour, and the peace of the kingdom, to 
proceed againſt thoſe perſons (11) ; tho' 
we well know there was no degree of privi- 


lege in that caſe, yet (to ſhew our deſire of 


correſpondency with the two houſes of par- 


lament) we choſe, rather than to apprehend 


their perſons by the ordinary miniſters of 
juſtice, (which, according to the opinion and 
practice of former times, we might have 
done) to command our attorney- general to 
acquaint our houſe of peers with our in- 
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tention, and the general matter of our 1642. 
charge, (which was yet more particular tan, 


a mere accuſation) and to proceed accord- 
ingly; and at the ſame time ſent a ſworn 
ſervant, a ſerjeant at arms to our houſe 
of commons, to acquaint them, that we did 


accuſe, and intended to proſecute the five 


members of that houſe for high-treaſon, and 


did require that their perſons might be ſecu- 
red in cuſtody. | 


REM. (11). I have already ſaid, that the | 


parliament was chiefly offended, that the arti- 
cles of the accuſation exhibited by the at- 


torney-general, were levelled at the whole houſe 


of commons, and a great number of lords, as 
much as at the perſons accuſed. Here the king 
maintains the matter of the accuſation, ſince 
it was for the peace of the kingdom, and paſ- 
ſes over in ſilence the reaſons which he reſer- 
ved for another time, and thereby his vindica- 
tion cannot be full and perfect. 
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This we did, not only to ſhew that we 
intended not to violate or invade their privi- 
leges, but to uſe more ceremony towards 
them, than we then conceived in juſtice 
might be required of us; and expected, 
at leaſt, ſuch an anſwer as might inform 
us, if we were out of the way: But we re- 
ceived none at all; only in the inſtant, 
without offering any thing of their privileges 
ro our conſideration, an order was made, 
(and the fame night publiſhed in print) that 
it any perſon what ſoever ſhould to offer arreſt 
the perſon of any member of that houſe, 


without firſt acquainting that houſe therewith, 


and receiving further orders from that houſe, 
that it ſhould be lawful for ſuch members, or 
any perſon, to aſſiſt them, and to ſtand up- 
on his or their guard of defence, and to make 
reſiſtance according to the proteſtation taken, 
to defend the privileges of parliament. And 


this was the firſt time that we heard the pro- 


teſtation might be wreſted to ſuch a ſenſe ; 
or that in any caſe, (tho? of the moſt undoubt- 
ed and unqueſtionable privilege) it might be 
lawful for any perſon to reſiſt, and uſe vio- 
lence againit a publick miniſter of juſtice, 
armed with lawful authority, tho we well 
know, that even ſuch a miniſter might be 
puniſhed for executing ſuch authority. 

< Upon viewing this order we muſt confeſs 


© we were ſomewhat amazed, having never 


ſeen or heard of the like, tho? we had known 
members of either houſe committed, with- 
out ſo much formality as we had uſed, and 
upon crimes of a far inferior nature to thoſe 
we had ſuggeſted; and having no courſe 
propoſed to us for our proceeding, we were - 
upon the matter only told, that againſt thoſe 
perſons we were not to proceed ar all : 'That 
they were above our reach, or the reach of 
the law. It was not then eaſy for us to re- 
ſolve what to do (12). 

REM. (12). This is a little diſguiſed. The 


king was not told, that theſe members were 
above the reach of the law; but only, that 
the parliament ſitting, the members could not 
be impriſoned without the conſent of their 


houſe, and that it was expected the grounds 


of 


1642. of the accuſation ſhould be made known, in 
Www order to this conſent. 
© If we employed our miniſters of juſtice in 
the uſual way for their apprehenſion, (who, 
without doubt, would not have refuſed to 
execute our lawful commands) we ſaw what 
reſiſtance and oppoſition was like to be made, 
which very probably might coſt ſome blood. 
If we fate ſtill, and deſiſted upon this terror, 
we ſhould at the beſt have confeſſed our own 
want of power, and the weakneſs of the law. 
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© to try, whether our own preſence, and a 
© clear diſcovery of our intentions (which hap- 
© ly might not have been fo well underſtood 
© could remove thoſe doubts, and prevent thoſe 
© inconveniences, which ſeemed to have been 
* threatened; and thereupon we reſolved to 
go in our own perſon to our houſe of com- 
© mons, which we diſcovered not till the very 
minute of our going; when we ſent out, that 
© our ſervants, and ſuch gentlemen as were 
© then in our court, ſhould attend us to Weſt- 
© minſter ; but giving them expreſs command 
© (as we have expreſſed in our anſwer to the 
© ordinance) that no accidents of provocation 
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ſhould draw them to any ſuch action as might 
imply a purpoſe of force in us; and ourſelf 
(requiring thoſe of our train not to come 
within the door) went into the houſe of com- 
mons : 'The bare doing of which, we did 
not then conceive would have been thought 
more a breach of privilege, than if we had 
gone to the houſe of peers, and ſent for 
them to come to us, which is the uſual cu- 
ſtom. We uſed the beſt expreſſions we could, 
to aſſure them, how far we were from any 
intention of violating their privileges; that 
we intended to proceed legally and ſpeedily 
againſt the perſons we had accuſed, and de- 
fired, therefore, if they were in the houſe, 
that they might be delivered to us; or, it 
abſent, that ſuch courſe might be taken for 
their forth-coming, as might ſatisfy our juſt 
demands ; and ſo we departed, having no 
© other purpoſe of force, if they had been in 
the houſe, than we have before proteſted 
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© ry fully, let our people judge freely of it. 
, What 3 Ay their _ (tho' this de- 
dlaration tells you, © it could not withdraw 
tc any part of their reverence and obedience 
cc from us; it may be any part of theirs it 
did not) we ſhall have too much cauſe here- 
© after to inform the world. | 
There will be no end of the diſcourſe, 
© and upbraiding us with evil counſellors, it, 
© upon our conſtant denial of knowing any, 
© they will not vouchſafe to inform us of them; 


< with the expectation of a diſcovery of a ma- 
© lignant party, and of evil counſellors, they 
© will not at laſt name any, nor deſcribe them. 
Let the actions and lives of men be exami- 
ned, who have contrived, counſelled, actual- 
ly conſented to grieve and burden our peo- 
« ple: And if ſuch be about us, or any a- 
© gainſt whom any notorious malicious crime 
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In this ſtrait we put on a ſudden reſolution 


before God, in our anſwer to the ordinance. 
You have an account of our part of this ſto- 


and after eight months amuſing the kingdom 
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world; but till that be done, particularly and 
manifeſtly, (for we ſhall never conclude any 
man, upon a bare general vote of the ma- 
Jor part of either, or both houſes, till it be 
evident, that major part be without paſſion 
or affection) we muſt look upon the charge 
this declaration puts on us, of cheriſhing 
and countenancing a diſcontented party of 
the kingdom againſt them, as a heavier and 
unjuſter tax upon our juſtice and honour, 
than any we have, or can Jay upon the fra- 
mers of that declaration (13). 

REM. (13). With ſuch reſtrictions one may 
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eternally diſpute ; for who ſhould be judge, 


whether the major part of the houſe were with- 
out paſſion or prejudice ? 

© And now to countenance thoſe unhand- 
© ſome expreſſions, whereby uſually they have 
© implied our connivance at, or want of zeal 
* againſt the rebellion of Ireland, (ſo odious 
© to all good men) they have found a new way 
© of exprobration ; © Thar the proclamation 
<« againſt thoſe bloody traitors came not out 
« till the beginning of January, tho' that re- 
ce bellion broke out in October; and then by 
& ſpecial command from us, but 40 copies 
ce were appointed to be printed.“ It is well 
© known where we were at that time, when 
© that rebellion brake forth, in Scotland ; that 
* we immediately from thence recommended 
© the care of that buſineſs to both houſes of 
c parliament here, after we had provided for 
all fitting ſupplies from our kingdom of Scot- 
© land: That after our return hither, we ob- 
© ſerved all thoſe forms for that ſervice, which 
© we were adviſed to by our council of Ireland, 
or both houſes of parliament here; and if no 
« proclamations iſſued out ſooner, (of which 
for the preſent we are not certain, but think 
© that others before that time were iſſued by 
our direction) it was, becauſe the lords ju- 
C of the kingdom deſired them no ſoon- 
cer, and when they did, the number they 
© deſfed was bur 20, which they adviſed might 
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be ſigned by us; which we for expedition 
of the ſervice, commanded to be printed, 


(a circumſtance not required by them) 


thereupon we ſigned more than our juſtices 
deſired. All which was very well known to 
ſome members, of one or both houſes of 
parliament, who have the more to anſwer, 
if they forbore to expreſs it at the paſſing of 
this declaration : And if they did expreſs it, 
we have the greater reaſon to complain, that 
ſo envious an aſperſion ſhould be caſt on us 
to our people, when they know well how 
to anſwer their own objections (14). | 
Rem. (14). This anſwer appears ſomething 
weak; for ſuppoſing 40 copies would have 
been ſufficient for Ireland, why was not the 
proclamation publiſhed in England? The king 
returns no anſwer to what the parliament ſaid 
of the proclamation againſt the Scots. 
What that complaint is againſt the parlia- 
© ment, put forth in our name, which is ſuch 
© an evidence and countenance to the rebels, 
© and ſpeaks the ſame language of the par- 
© lament 


can be proved ; it we ſhelter and protect a- 16423 
ny ſuch, let our injuſtice be publiſhed to the Www. 
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© ſiament which the rebels do, we cannot un- 


derſtand. All our anſwers and declarations 
have been, and are owned by us, and have 
been atteſted under our own hand; if any 
other had been publiſhed in our name, and 
without our authority, it would be eaſy for 
both houſes of parliament to diſcover and 
apprehend the authors. And we wiſh, that 
whoſoever was truſted with the drawing and 
penning of that declaration, had no more 
authority or cunning to impoſe upon, or de- 
ceive the major part of thoſe votes by which 
it paſſed, than any man hath to prevail with 
us to publiſh in our own name any thing, 
but the ſenſe and reſolution of our own 
heart: Or, that the contriver of that decla- 
ration could, with as good a conſcience, call 
God to witneſs, that all his counſels and en- 
deavours have been free from all private 
aims, perſonal reſpe&s or paſſions whatſo- 
ever, as we have done and do, that we ne- 
ver had or knew of ſuch reſolutions of bring- 
ing up the army to London. And fince this 
new device is found out, inſtead of anſwer- 
ing our reaſons, or ſatisfying our juſt de- 
mands, to blaſt our declarations and anſwers, 
as if they were not our own (a bold ſenſe- 
leſs imputation) we are ſure, that every an- 
{wer and declaration publiſhed by us, is much 
more our own, than any one of thoſe bold, 
threatening, and reproachful petitions and re- 


monſtrances are the acts of either, or both 
houſes. And it the penner of that declara- 


tion had been careful of the truſt repoſed in 
him, he would never have denied, (and 
thereupon found fault with our juſt indigna- 
tion) in the text or margin, that we had 
never been charged with the intention of 
any force ; and that in their whole declara- 
tion, there is no word tending to ſuch a re- 
proach; the contrary whereof is ſo evident, 
that we are in expreſs terms charged in that 


declaration, that we ſent them gracious meſ- 


ſages, when, with our privity, bringing up 
the army was in agitation. And even in 


this declaration they ſeek to make our peo- 


ple believe, ſome ſuch thing to be proved 
in the depoſitions now publiſhed, wherein, 
we doubt not, they will as much fail, as 
they do in their cenſure of that petit ion 


ſhewed formerly to us by captain Legg, and 


ſubſcribed by us with C. R. which, not- 
withſtanding our full and particular narra- 
tion of the ſubſtance of that petition, the 
circumſtances of our ſeeing and approving 
it, this declaration is pleaſed to ſay, was 
fall of ſcandal to the parliament, and might 
have proved dangerous to the whole king- 
dom. If they have this dangerous petition 
in their hands, we have no reaſon to be- 
lieve any tenderneſs to us- ward hath kept 
them from communicating it: If they have 
It not, we ought to have been believed. 
But that all good people may compute their 
other pretended dangers by their clear un- 


derſtanding of this, the noiſe whereof hath 


not been inferior to any of the reſt, we have 
recovered a true copy of the very petition we 
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ſigned with C. R. which ſhall in fit time be 
publiſhed ; and which we hope will open 
the eyes of our good people (15). Concern- 
ing our warrant for Mr. Jermyn's paſſage, 
our anſwer was true and full; but for his 
black ſattin ſuit, and white boots, we can 
give no account. | | 

REM. (15). This whole article of the an- 


ſwer ſeems very weak, ſince the king's de- 


tence conſiſts only of his own teſtimony. There 
could not be a more proper occaſion to pub- 
lith this petition, of which he faid he had a 
true copy. Bur in deferring the publication to 
a more convenient time, he gave room to ſuſ- 
pect, there were ſome things in the petit ion 
which were not favourable to him. 

* We complained in our declaration, and 
as often as we have occaſion to mention our 
return and reſidence near London, we ſhall 
* complain, of the barbarous and ſeditious 
tumults at Weſtminſter and Whitehall, which 
indeed were fo full of ſcandal to our govern- 
ment, and danger to our perſon, that we 
ſhail never think of our return thither, till 
we have juſtice for what is paſt, and ſecuri- 
ty for the time to come. And if there were 
ſo great a neceſſity, or deſire of our re- 
turn as is pretented, in all this time, upon 
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ſes ſo notorious, we ſhould, at leaſt, have 
procured ſome order for the future. But that 
declaration tells us, we are upon the matter 
miſtaken; the reſort of the citizens to Weſt- 
minſter was as lawful as the reſort of great 
numbers every day in the term to the ordi- 
nary courts of juſtice, They knew no tu- 
mults. Strange! Was the diſorderly ap- 
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pearance of ſo many thouſand people with 


Weſtminſter-Hall, the paſſage between both 
houſes, (inſomuch as the members could 
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ſo often preſſing our defires, and upon cau- 
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* ſtaves and ſwords, crying thro* the ſtreets, 
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hardly paſs to and fro) “ No biſhops, down 


« with the biſhops,” no tumults? What 
© member is there of either houſe that ſaw not 
© thoſe numbers, and heard not thoſe cries ? 
And yet lawtul aſſemblies! Were not ſeve- 
ral members of either houſe aſſaulted, threa- 
tened and ill treated? And yet no tumults! 
Why made the houſe of peers a declaration, 
and ſent it down to the houſe of commons, 
for the ſuppreſſing of tumults, if there were 
no tumults? And if there were any, why 


publiſhed > When the attempts were lo vi- 
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the abbey at Weſtminſter, had we not cauſe 
to apprehend that ſuch people would conti- 
nue their work to Whitehall? Yet no tu- 
mults | What a ſtrange time are we in! 


them no worſe term) men, ſhould caſt ſuch 
a ſtrange miſt of error before the eyes of 
both houſes of parliament, as that they ei- 
ther cannot, or will not ſee, how manifeſtly 
they injure themſelves by ene 
viſible untruths? We ſay no more. By the 
© help of God, and the law, we will have ju- 
ſtice for thoſe tumults (1655. 
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was not ſuch a declaration conſented to and 


That a few impudent, malicious (to give 


ſible, and the threats ſo loud to pull down 
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Rem. (16). The parliament's declaration 


contained two things upon this article; firſt, 
that the concourſe of people at Weſtminſter 
was no tumult. Secondly, that the king's per- 
ſon was in no danger, ſince on the morrow he 
went thro' the city without a guard, and more- 
over ſtaid ſeveral days at Whitehall in ſafety. 
The king anſwers here to the firſt of theſe 
things, and leaves the other without reply, 
only he draws a conſequence, that Whitehall 
was in danger, becauſe the people threatened 
to pull down Weſtminſter-Abbey, a circum- 
ſtance which no where appears in the accounts 
of theſe tumults. 
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From excepting (how weightily let every 
man judge) to what we have ſaid, that de- 
claration proceeds to cenſure us for what we 
have not ſaid, for the prudent omiſſions in 
our anſwer : We forbore to ſay any thing of 
the words ſpoken at Kenſington, or the ar- 
ticles againſt our deareſt conſort, and of the 
accuſation of the ſix members: Of the laſt 
we had ſpoken often, and we thought e- 
nough of the other two ; having never accu- 
ſed any (tho God knows what truth there 
might be in either) we had no reaſon to give 
any particular anſwer. 

We do not reckon ourſelf bereaved of any 
part of our prerogative, which we are plea- 
ſed freely for a time to part with by bill; 
yet we muſt ſay, we expreſſed a great truſt 
in our two houſes of parliament, when we 
diveſted ourſelf of the power of diſſolving 
this parliament, which was a juſt, neceſſa- 
ry, and proper prerogative; but we are 
glad to hear their reſolution, that it ſhall 
not encourage them to do any thing, 
which otherwiſe had not been fit to have 
been done; if it do, it will be ſuch a 
breach of truſt, God will require an account 


for at their hands. 


For the militia, we have ſaid ſo much in 
it heretofore, and the point is ſo well un- 
derſtood by all men, that we will waſte time 
no more in that diſpute. We never faid 
there was no ſuch thing as an ordinance, 
(tho? we know that they have been long diſ- 
uſed) but that there was never any ordi- 
nance, or can be, without the king's con- 
ſent ; and that is true, and the unneceſſary 
precedent cited in that declaration doth not 
offer to prove the contrary. But enough of 


that, God and the law muſt determine that 


buſineſs. 

Neither hath this declaration given us any 
ſatisfaction concerning the votes of the 15th 
and 16th of March laſt, which we muſt de- 


clare, and appeal to all the world in the 


oint, to be the greateſt violation of our 
privilege, the law of the land, the liberty of 
the ſubject, and the right of parliament, 
that can be imagined; One of theſe votes 
is, (and there needs no other to deſtroy the 
king and people) © That when the lords 


« and commons (it is well the commons are 
ce admitted to their part in judicature) ſhall 


« declare what the law of the land is, the 1642. 
« ſame muſt be aſſented to, and obeyed ;/ www. 
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that is the ſenſe in few words. Where is 
every man's property ; every man's liberty ? 
If a major part of both houſes declare that 


the law is, that the younger brother ſhall in- 


herit, what is become of all the families and 


eſtates in the kingdom ? If they declare, that 


by the fundamental law of the land, ſuch a 
raſh action, ſuch an unadviſed word ought 
to be puniſhed by perpetual impriſonment, 
is not the liberty of the ſubject, durante bene 
placito, remedileſs? That declaration con- 
feſſeth, they pretend not to a power of ma- 
king new laws ; that without us they can- 
not do that. They need no ſuch power, if 


their declaration can ſuſpend this ſtatute 


from being obeyed or executed, and make 
this order, which is no ſtatute, to be obey- 
ed and executed. If they have power to 
declare the lord Digby, waiting on us to 


Hampton-Court, and thence viſiting ſome 


officers at Kingſton, with a coach and fix 
horſes, to be levying of war and high-trea- 
ſon ; and Sir John Hotham's defying us to 
our face, keeping our town, fort, and goods 
againſt us by force of arms, to be an act of 
aflection and loyalty, what needs a power of 
making new laws ? Or is there ſuch a thing 
as law left? We deſire our good ſubjects to 
mark the reaſon and conſequence of theſe 
votes, the progreſs they have already made, 
and how infinite that progreſs may be. Firſt, 
they vote the kingdom is in imminent dan- 
ger, (it is above three months ſince they 
diſcerned it) from enemies abroad, and a 


Popiſh and diſcontented party at home: 


This is matter of fact, the law follows. This 
vote hath given them authority by law (the 
fundamental laws of the kingdom) to order 
and diſpoſe of the militia of the kingdom, 
and with this power, and to prevent that 
danger, to enter into our towns, ſeiſe upon 
our magazine, and by force keep both from 
us. Is not this our caſe? Firſt, they vote 
we have an intention to levy war againſt our 
parliament *, that is matter of fact: Then 
they declare, ſuch as ſhall aſſiſt us, to be 
guilty of high-treaſon ; that is the law, and 
proved by two ſtatutes, themſelves know to 
be repealed : No matter for that, they de- 
clare it. Upon this ground they exerciſe the 
militia, and ſo actually do that upon us, 
which they have voted we intend to do up- 
on them. Who doth not ſee the confuſion 
that muſt follow upon ſuch a power of de- 
claring ? If they ſhould now vote, that we 
did not write this declaration, but that ſuch 
an one did it, which is till matter of fact; 
and then declare, that for ſo doing he is an 
enemy to the commonwealth ; what is be- 
come of the law that man was born to? And 
if all their zeal for the defence of the law, 
be but to defend that which they declare 
to be law, their own votes, it will not be 
in their power to ſatisfy any man of their 


* Theſe votes paſſed in the interval between the publication of the parliament's declaration, and that of che 


anſwer, Rapin. 
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1642. good intentions to the publick peace, but 
ſuch who are willing to relinquiſh their titles 
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The Reign of C 


to Magna Charta, and hold their lives and 
fortunes by a vote of a major part of both 
houſes. In a word, we deny not, but that 


ticular doubtful caſe, regularly brought be- 

fore them, what law is; but to make a ge- 
neral declaration, whereby the known rule 

of the law may be croſſed or altered, they 
have no power, nor can exerciſe any, with- 
out bringing the life and liberty of the ſub- 
ject, to a lawleſs and arbitrary ſubjecti- 

on (17). 

REM. (17). It muſt have been a great 
mortification to the king, to be forced to ſhew 
by ſuch good arguments, the miſchiefs that 
flow from arbitrary power. The ſame reaſons 
uſed by the king, to demonſtrate that arbitra- 
ry power was a natural conſequence of the 
parliament's maxims, ſerved to prove, that it 
was equally hazardous to leave, not every king 
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of England, but Charles I, in particular, in- 


veſted with the authority allowed him by the 
laws, conſidering the uſe he had already made 
of that power. 
We complained, (and let the world 
judge of the juſtice and neceſſity of that com- 
plaint) of the multitude of ſeditious pamph- 
lets and ſermons. And that declaration tells 
us, they know we have ways enough in our 
ordinary courts of juſtice to puniſh thoſe ; fo 
we have to puniſh tumults and riots, and yet 
they will not ſerve our turn to keep our 
towns, our foreſts, and parks trom violence *. 
And it may be, tho? thoſe courts have 
ſtill the power to puniſh, they may have 
loſt the skill to define what riots and tumults 
are; otherwiſe a jury in Southwark, legally 
impanelled to examine a riot there, would 
not have been ſuperſeded, and the ſheriff 
enjoyned not to proceed, by vertue of an 
order of the houſe of commons, which it 
ſeems at that time had the fole power of 
declaring. But it is no wonder, that they 
who could not ſee the tumults, do not con- 
ſider the pamphlets and ſermons, tho* the 
author of the proteſtation proteſted, be well 
known to be Burton (that infamous diſtur- 
ber of the peace of this church and ſtate) 
and that he preached it at Weſtminſter, in 
the hearing of divers members of the houſe 
of commons : But of ſuch pamphlets, and 
ſeditions preachers (divers whereof have 
been recommended, if not impoſed upon ſe- 
veral pariſhes, by ſome members of both 
houſes, by what authority we know not) 
8 ſhall hereafter take a farther account 
18). | 
Wye (18). "Theſe ſermons contained, for 
the moſt part, the maxims which the parlia- 
ment would have eſtabliſhed, or pretended to 
be agreeable to the laws; but which the king 
looked upon as ſeditious, and for that reaſon 
affirmed the parliament ought to puniſh the 
authors. This Burton was the ſame whoſe 
cars were cut off by the ſtar-chamber, and 


* This alludes to a diſturbance which happened in the park and foreſt of Windſor, Rapin: 


they may have power to declare, in a par- 
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who was baniſhed to Guernſey, for publiſhing 1642. 
a treatiſe againſt the church of England. It. 


ſeems here, that the king was not pleaſed 
with the parliament's reverſing his ſen- 
tence. | NT 
We confeſs we have little skill, in the 
© laws, and thoſe that we have had moſt, we 
now find are much to ſeek. Yet we cannot 
nnderſtand or believe, that every ordinary 
court, or any court, hath power to raiſe 
what guard they pleaſe ; and under what 
command they pleaſe ; neither can we ima- 
gine what dangerous effects they found by 
the guard we appointed them, or (indeed) 
any the leaſt occaſion why they needed a 
guard at all. 
But of all the imputations ſo cauſeleſly 
and unjuſtly laid uponus by that declaration, 
we moſt wonder at that charge ſo apparent- 
ly and evidently untrue, that ſuch are con- 
tinually preferred and countenanced by us, 
who are friends and favourers or related un- 
to the chief authors and actors of that arbi- 
trary power, heretofore practiſed or com- 
plained of: And on the other fide, that 
ſuch as did appear againſt it, are daily diſ- 
countenanced and diſgraced. We would 
know one perſon that contributed to the ills 
of thoſe times, or had dependance upon 
thoſe that did, whom we do, or lately have 
countenanced or preferred. Nay, we are 
confident (and we look for no other at their 
hands) as they have been always moſt emi- 
nent aſſertors of the publick liberties ; ſo if 
they found us inclined to any thing not 
agreeable to honour and jultice, they 
would leave us to morrow: Whether 
different perſons have not and do not receive 
countenance elſewhere, and upon what 
grounds, let all men judge ; and whether 
we have not been forward enough to honour 
and prefer thoſe of the moſt contrary opini- 
on, how little comfort ſoever we have had 
of thoſe preferments; in beſtowing of which 
hereafter we ſhall be more guided by men's 
actions than opinions. And, therefore, we had 
good cauſe to beſtow that admonition (for we 
aſſure you it was an admonition.of our own) 
upon both our houſes of parliament, to take' 
heed of inclining, under the ſpecious ſhews 
of neceſſity and danger, to the exerciſe of 
ſuch an arbitrary power they before com- 
plained of: The advice will do no harm, and 
we ſhall be glad to ſee it followed. 
And are all the ſpecious promiſes, and 
loud profeſſions of making us a great and 
glorious king, of ſettling a greater revenue 
upon us than any of our anceſtors have en- 
joyed; of making us to be honoured at 
home, and feared abroad, reſolved into 
this, that they will be ready to ſettle our re- 
venue in an honourable proportion, when 
we ſhall put ourſelf in ſuch a poſture of go- 
vernment, that our ſubje&s may be ſecure 
to enjoy our juſt protection for their religion, 
laws, and liberties? What poſture of go- 
vernment they intend we know not, nor can 
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we imagine what ſecurity our good ſubjects * bad ends, we ſhall ſhortly inform the world) 1642. 
can deſire for their religion, laws, and liber- is not the way to preſerve parliaments, but Www 
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ties, which we have not offered, or fully 
given (19). 


Rx M. (19). Unhappily, ſince the violation 


of the petition of right, neither the king's 
word nor promiſes, nor even acts of parlia- 
ment, had been deemed a ſufficient ſecuri- 
ty; at leaſt, plauſible reaſons were alledged 
not to confide in them. Nothing but the mi- 
litia conld fatisfy the parliament, and that was 
what the king would not willingly grant. 
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And it is ſuitable to the duty and dignity 
of both houſes of parliament, to anſwer our 
particular weighty expreſſions of the cauſes 
of our remove from London (ſo generally 
known to the kingdom) with a ſcoff, that 
they hope we were driven from thence, not 
by our own fears, but by the fears of the 


lord Digby, and his retinue of Cavaliers? 
Sure the penner of that declaration inſerted 


that ungrave and inſolent expreſſion, (as he 
hath done divers others) without the con- 
ſent or examination of both houſes, who 
would not ſo lightly have departed from 
their former profeſſions of duty to us. 
Whether the way to a good underſtand- 
ing between us and our people, hath been 


as zealouſly preſſed by them, as it hath been 


profeſſed and deſired by us, will be eaſily 


diſcerned by thoſe who obſerve, that we have 


left no publick act undone on our part, 
which in the leaſt degree might be neceſſary 
to the peace, plenty, and ſecurity of our ſub- 
jects, and that they have not diſpatched one 
act, which hath given the leaſt evidence of 
their particular affection and kindneſs to us: 


but on the contrary, have diſcountenanced 


and hindered the teſtimony other men would 
give to us of their affections; witneſs, the 
ſtopping and keeping back the bill of ſubſi- 


dies granted by the clergy almoſt a year 
ſince ; which, tho our perſonal wants are ſo 


notoriouſly known, they will nor to this 
time paſs: So not only forbearing to ſup- 
ply us themſelves, but keeping the love and 


bounty of other men from us, and afford no 
other anſwers to all our deſires, all our rea- 


% 


particular ſiniſter ways to compaſs their own 
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is the oppoſing and preferring the conſider- 
ation of a few unworthy perſons, before 
their duty to their king, or their care of 
the kingdom. They would have us remem- 
ber, that our reſolutions do concern king- 
doms, and therefore are not to be moulded 
by our own underſtanding. We well re- 
member it, but we would have them re- 


member, that when their conſultations en- 


deavour to leflen the office and dignity of 
a king, they meddle with that which is not 


with in their determination, and of which 


we muſt give an account to God and our other 


„ and muſt maintain with the ſa- 
crifice of our life. 


Luaſtly, that declaration tells you, of a pre- 


ſent deſperate and malicious plot, the malig- 
nant party is now acting, under the plauſible 
notions of ſtirring men up to a care of pre- 
ſerving the king's prerogative, maintain- 
ing the diſcipline of the church, upholding 
and continuing the reverence and ſolemnity 
of God's ſervice, and encouraging learning, 
(indeed plauſible and honourable notions to 
act any thing upon) and that upon theſe 
grounds divers mutinous petitions have been 
framed in London, Kent, and other places. 


Upon what grounds would theſe men have 


petitions framed ? Have ſo many petitions 
(even againſt the form and conſtitution of the 
kingdom, and the laws eſtabliſhed) been joy- 


fully received and accepted? And ſhall pe- 


titions framed upon theſe grounds be called 
murinous ? Hath a multitude of mean, un- 
known, inconſiderable, contemptible per- 
ſons, about the city and ſaburbs of London, 
had liberty to petition againſt the govern- 
ment of the church, againſt the book of 
Common- Prayer, againſt the freedom and 


privilege of parliament, and been thanked 
for it? And ſhall it be called mutiny in the 


graveſt and beſt citizens of London, in the 
gentry and commonality of Kent, to frame 
petitions upon theſe grounds, and to de- 


fire to be governed by the known laws of 


the land, not by orders or votes of either, or 


We have been the longer, (to our very 
FL great 


© ſons (indeed not to be anſwered) than, that © both houſes? Can this be thought the wiſ- : 
wie muſt not make our underſtanding or rea- * dom and juſtice of both houſes of parlia- : 
* ſon, the rule of our government, but ſuffer © ment ? Is it not evidently the work of a 7 
ourſelf to be aſſiſted (which we never deni- „faction within or without both houſes, who . 
© ed) by our great council. We require no * deceive the truſt repoſed in them, and have : 
© other liberty to our will, than the meaneſt © now told us, what mutiny is? To ſtir up ; 
of them do, (we wiſh they would always © men to a care of preſerving our prerogative, ; 
© ſe that liberty) not to conſent to any thing © maintaining the diſcipline of the church, up- 7 
© evidently contrary to our conſcience and un- holding and continuing the reverence and 1 
© derſtanding ; and we have and ſhall always © ſolemnity of God's ſervice, encouraging of 4 
give as much eſtimation and regard to the learning, is mutiny. Let heaven and earth, : 
© advice and counſel of both our houſes of © God and man, judge between us and theſe 
© parliament, as ever prince hath done; but men. And however ſuch petitions are there 
© ye ſhall never (and we hope our people will „called mutinous, and the petitioners threa- 
never) account the contrivance of a few (fac- © tened, diſcountenanced, cenſured, and im- 
« tious, ſeditious perſons, a malignant party, *< prifoned ; if they bring ſuch lawful petitions 
< who would ſacrifice the commonwealth ro © to us, we will graciouſly receive them, and 

their own fury and ambition) the wiſdom of © defend them and their rights againſt what 
© parliament: And that the juſtifying and «© power ſoever, with the uttermoſt hazard of 
« defending ſuch perſons (of whom, and of their „our being. 
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YR 


Explica- 


tion of the 


great pain) in this anſwer, that we might 
give the world ſatisfaction, even in the moſt 
© trivial particulars which have been objected 
© againſt us; and that we may not be again 
© :eproached with any more prudent omiſſions. 
© If we have been compelled to ſharper lan- 
* guage than we affect, let it be conſidered, 
how vile, how inſufferable, our provocations 
© have becn : And except to repel force, be to 
© aſſault, and to give punctual and neceſſary 
© anſwers to rough and inſolent demands, be to 
© make invectives, we are conhdent the world 
© will accuſe us of too much mildneſs, and all 
© our good ſubjects will think we are not well 
« dealt with, and will judge of us, and of their 
© own happineſs and ſecurity in us, by our ac- 
tions; which we deſire may no longer proſ- 
per, or have a blefling from God upon them 
© and us, than they ſhall be directed to the 
glory of God, in the maintenance of the true 
Proteſtant profeſſion, to the preſervation of 
the property, and the liberty of the ſubject, 
zin the obſervation of the laws, and to the 
© maintenance of the rights and freedom of 
© parliament, in the allowance and protection 
© of all their juſt privileges.” 

After all theſe papers in this ſecond part of 


A 


* 


differences the reign of Charles I, one ſhould, it ſeems, 


between 
the king 
and par- 
liament. 


have a perfect knowledge of the differences 
between the king and the parliament, and the 
ſubject be exhauſted. Nevertheleſs, if the rea- 
der ſhould keep to the papers publiſhed: on 
both ſides, he would not have a very clear 
idea of the cauſe of theſe differences. To this 
cnd, he muſt underſtand the motives which 
they took care not to diſcover in their mani- 
felto's, publiſhed only with deſign to gain the 
approbation ot the people. The following re- 
cital will, in my opinion, ſerve to give a clear 
and plain idea of theſe differences. I ſhall ſay 
nothing but what has been faid in ſeveral 
places, and yet, I believe, it will not be ſuper- 
fluous, briefly, to recapitulate the whole, which 
may be of ſervice to thew the grounds and cau- 
ſes of the civil wars. 85 
It muſt be laid down as an undeniable fact, 
after what has been ſaid, that the king had 
formed a deſign to eftabliſh an arbitrary go- 
rernment in England. They who deny this, 
have only to ſeek in their imagination, a more 
natural cauſe of the people's diſcontent againſt 
his government. But 1t is certain, whatever 
their ſyſtem may be, they will never be able, 
without this, ſo to reconcile it with the events, 
as to ſatisfy the impartial. The four prece- 
ding parliaments conſidered all the king's pro- 
ceedings, from the beginning of his reign, 
as tending to eſtabliſh an abſolute power. 
This was what they called their grievances, 


the redreſs whereof they had frequently, tho” 


1n vain, demanded. 
Charles I, inherited the king his father's 


mortal averſion to the Puritans or Presbyte- 


rians. He was, like him, perſuaded, that their 
principles concerning church- government, were 
directly oppoſite to monarchy. They both 
went ſtill farther ; they believed not only, that 
all the Puritans were antimonarchial, but alſo, 


W 2 who were againſt a deſpotick 


The Reign of CHARLES I. 


power were truly Puritans. This made Charles 
I, reſolve to ruin ſuch as were not ſubmiſſive 
enough to his will, by confounding them al! 
under the name of Paritans. To that purpoſe 
he admitted into his council, and publick offi- 
ces, ſuch only as were of his principles. Hence 


ſprung all the ſeverities exerciſed by the coun- 


cil, the ſtar-chamber, the high-commiſſion, the 
judges, and all the magiſtrates, upon thoſe 
that, according to the notions of the court, 
were infected with Puritaniſm, tho' many of 
theſe men were ſincerely attached to the church 
of England. Herein the king, contrary to his 
intention, did a very conſiderable ſervice to the 
true Presbyterians, ſince he confounded their 
intereſts with thoſe of a great number of peo- 
ple, who, otherwiſe, would have had no incli- 
nation to Presbyterianiſm. The truth is, they 
were both threatened with the ſame deſtruc- 
tion; and, therefore; in the elections for this 
laſt parliament, many were returned of con- 
trary principlesto the king and court. Among 
theſe, the Presbyterians were the molt ardenr, 
perceiving their ruin was determined, and 
would ſcon approach, if the king ſucceeded in 
his deſigns. ' Thus, the Presbyterian party, 
which before made an inconſiderable figure in 
the kingdom, grew very powerful, by the junc- 
tion of the other ſort of Puritans, whom the 
court was pleaſed to confound with them. 

On the other hand, archbiſhop Laud and 
ſome of the court-biſhops, deviſed a means, 
which could not fail to afford them occaſions 
to perſecute the Puritans. This was to enjoin, 


with great rigour, the obſervance of certain 


practices, which moſt people looked upon as 
indifferent; nay, they added ſandry innova- 
tions, which offended not only the Presbyte- 
rians, but allo many church ot England-men. 
This produced great murmurs; but people 
were not fatisfied with complaining, they o- 
penly diſobeyed, and their diſobedience af- 
torded a pretence to puniſhment. Hereby the 
biſhops, who were the chicf authors of theſe 
innovations, made themſelves ſo odious, that 
many believed to have juſt reaſon, to ſuſpect a 
deſign to reſtore the Popitſh religion, ſince the 


eſtabliſument of theſe innovations was fo ar- 


dently purſued, which ſeemed to tend only to 


draw the church of England nearer to that of 


Rome. If to this diſcontent be added that, 
occaſioned by the king's government, with re- 
card to the liberties of the people and the 
privileges of the parliament, it will not be dit- 
ficult ro conceive, that the nation in general 
was extremely diflatisfied. 5 


681 
1642. 


Thob, in this laſt parliament there were many 


Presbyterians for the reaſon above-mentioned, 


they were not, however, ſtrong enough to form 


a party capable of oppoſing that of the church, 
had they at firft diſcovered their intentions. 
So, it may be affirmed, that in general, the 


deſign of this parliament, when they met, was 
not to overthrow the church of England, and 


eſtabliſh Presbyterianiſm in irs room, tho? it 
can ſcarce be doubted, that this was the pri- 
vate view of the Presbyterians. But, as their 
number was too {mall to oppoſe all the reſt ot 
the parliament, they reſolved to join with the 

ER 2 oppoſite 
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1642. Oppoſite party to the king, for procuring the 


ſed whatever they pleaſed. This is what the 1642. 
WY redreſs of grievances. Among theſe grievan- 


king obſerved in ſeveral paſſages of his anſwer. ww 
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ces, ſome concerned religion, as the innova- 
tions which offended the church- men no leſs. 
than the Presbyterians themſelves. Upon this 
ſubject, theſe laſt ſcrupled not to declaim ſtre- 
nuouſly when occaſion offered, and to repre- 
ſent theſe grievances as being lof very dange- 
rous conſequence. They could do it without 
diſcovering themſelves too openly, becauſe, as 
I faid, moſt of the members of parliament 
were already prejudiced againſt the innova- 
tions and the conduct of the biſhops. As the 
king was extremely zealous for the church of 
England, and of the number of thoſe who con- 
ſidered the innovations and ſome other trifles 
as neceſſary to the ſolemnity of the publick 
wor ip, he oppoſed their ſuppreſſion as much 
as poſſible, not directly, but by means of the 
biſhops, Popiſh lords, and others of his party. 
Wherefore the Presbyterians endeavoured to 
convince all the reſt of the contrary party, that 
as long as the biſhops ſhould fit in the houſe 
of lords, it would be almoſt impoſlible to at- 
rain an entire redreſs of grievances. The houſe 
of commons perſiſted, therefore, in ſo ordering 
it, that the biſhops votes ſhould be taken a- 
way, wherein they met with great obftacles. 
But, at length, by means of the tumults they 
frightened them away, and induced them to 
preſent the proteſtation, which occaſioned the 
{ending of 12 of them to the tower. By the 
ſame. means, the Popiſh lords were alſo forced 
to abſent themſelves from the parliament. 
From that time the king's party became very 
weak, and the Presbyterians acquired new 
ſtrength. 
Afterwards, the Presbyterian party having 
gained ſo much ground, diligently- applied 
themſelves to cheriſh the diſſention between 
the king and the parliament. It was they that 
cauſed the remonſtrance of the ſtate of the 
kingdom to be paſſed, which was preſented to 
the king at his return from Scotland, and was 
as the ſignal of the rupture. Unhappily, 
there was in the Presbyterian party, another 
party which concealed themſelves, and were 
afterwards known by the name of Indepen- 
dents. This party, as they could not accom- 
pliſh their ſecret deſigns withour diſorder and 
confuſion, affected a rigid Presbyterianiſm, 
and ſtrove to carry things to extremities, un- 
der colour of maintaining Presbyterianiſm, 
tho” in truth their intention was to deſtroy it 
as well as the church of England. 
In the interim the king retiring to York, 
and perceiving a war unavoidable, ſent private 
notice to all whom he thought his friends in 
both houſes, to leave the parliament and re- 
pair to York or elſewhere. . Many obeyed, 
and by their retreat, the Presbyterian party 
became ſuperior in the two houſes. Before 
that time, when any thing was moved by the 
Presbyterians, tending to the ſubverſion of the 
church of England, thoſe who had any regard 
for the church did not fail to oppoſe it, and of 
this number were all the king's friends. But 
as ſoon as theſe were retired, the Presbyterian 


party, by their ſuperiority in both houſes, paſ- 


Thus, the Presbyterian party prevailing in 
both houſes, and ſecretly intending to alter 
the church-government ; bur the thing being 


1mpracticable, ſo long as the king ſhould pre- 


ſerve his power, it is evident, that according 
to this project it was the parliament's intereſt, 
which was directed by the Presbyterians, care- 


fully to avoid whatever tended to an accom- 


modation, which would have broken all their 
meaſures. But they rook care not to diſcover 
entirely their deſigns. It was not yet time, 
till they had put it out of the king's power to 
prevent the execution. So, tho? they rendered 
their fears and jealouſies of the king as plau- 
ſible as poſſible, and tho it ſhould be granted, 
they had reaſon to ſuſpect and fear, there 1s, 


however, room to think, that the danger they 


repreſented as being ſo near an imminent, 
was not fo real as they pretended. Their 
grand view was to induce the king to begin 


the breach, wherein the king ſeems not to 


have ſoon enough perceived the ſnare that was 
laid for him. | | 
As for the king, it is almoſt impoſſible to 
know perfectly his ſecret motives and inten- 
tions, becauſe, ſince the opening of the parlia- 
ment, it had never been in his power to ſhew 
them evidently, by any effects. It is true, 
he gave his aſſent to ſeveral advantageous 
bills to the people, and thereby ſeemed to 
expreſs a kind of repentance for his paſt 
conduct. But his ſituation, when he paſſed 
theſe acts, made it ſomething doubtful, whe- 
ther he ſincerely conſented to the redreſs of 
rievances, or whether it was only to accom- 
modate himſelf to the times. He aſſured, 
that his intention was to govern for the future 
according to law, and called God to witneſs 
his ſincerity ; but they would not rely on his 
word. Thus much is certain, that whatever 
he ſaid or did in favour of the laws, was little 
agreeable to the principles he had followed 
for 15 years. If any were perſuaded, that 
his aſſeverations and promiſes were ſufficient 
for the nation's ſecurity, others thought to 
have juſt cauſe to queſtion their ſincerity, 
becauſe they came at a time when he had 
no other refuge than the laws to ſupport 
himſelf, nor other means than his promiſe 
to obſerve them, to hinder the whole na- 
tion from entirely deſerting him. I ſhall not 
pretend to decide ſo difficult a queſtion, which 
is beyond human reach, there being none but 
God alone who knows perfectly what paſles in 
the heart. I believe it raſh to affirm, that 
Charles I, was not ſincere in his promiſes ; 
but I believe alſo, his ſincerity may be doubt- 
ed, ſince he had never opporrunity to demon- 
ſtrate it by effects. 
Whatever was the king's private intention, 
he fully perceived that of the prevailing party 
in the parliament, and ſaw that force alone 
could free him from his danger. His propo- 
fals for an agreement were rejected, and his 
promiſes to keep the laws for the future, conſi- 
dered as ſo many ſnares, and unfortunately for 
him he had given but too much cauſe for 4 
ſtruſt 
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1642. ſtruſt. He could not diſown it with reſpect to 
Wyn what had paſſed before this parliament ; and 
even during this parliament, he had taken 

ſome ſteps, which his enemies knew how to 

turn to their advantage. Such was the plot 

to ſeduce the army, in which, probably, he 

was concerned, tho? he ceuld affirm, he knew 

of no reſolution to bring up the army to Lon- 

don. Such was the accuſation of the fix mem- 

bers of parliament, which could not but breed 

a ſuſpicion of ſome hidden deſign. The pro- 

ject to ſecure Hull, his withdrawing to York, 


the queen's voyage into Holland, the motive 


whereof was diſcovered in time, were things 
that helped not to cure the people's ſuſpicions. 
So both houſes ſteddily keeping to the occaſi- 
ons of jealouſy, fear and diſtruſt, which they 
had, or pretended to have of the king, made 
uſe of them to convince the people, that there 
was no depending on his promiſes, unleſs it 
was put out of his power to break them. This 
occaſioned the affair of the militia, on account 
of which the king was drawn into a ſtreight, 
from whence he could not get clear. For, by 
granting the militia, he would himſelf have 
been ſubſervient to the execution of the par- 
liament's deſigns, and by refuſing it, he gave 
occaſion to ſay, he was willing to agree with 
both houſes, without giving them other ſecu- 
rity than his word, which, as they pretended, 


could not be relied on. It is alſo true, that 


the king would not recede from any of his 
rights, neither would he offer other aſſurance 
than his word, to ſatisfy the parliament. 
After what has been ſeen, it will not be 
hard to perceive the ground of the quarrel, 
and the difficulties of an accommodation. That 
concerning the government of the church, was 


one of the principal, tho it may not be clear- 


ly explained in the maniteſto's of both parties. 
If the king's intereſts had been ſolely in que- 
ſtion, perhaps, he would have agreed to ſome 
conceſſions, at leaſt, for a time. But he found, 
that one chief reaſon of his enemies deſiring 
to leſſen his authority, was, the more eaſily to 
accompliſh a change in the eccleſiaſtical go- 
vernment, which he thought himſelf bound 
in conſcience to oppoſe to the utmolt of his 
power. He was fo ſtrongly, and ſo ſincerely 
attached to the church of England, that he 
looked upon any condeſcenſion which might 
tend to her ruin, as the blackeſt crime he 
could be guilty of, and perſiſted in this opini- 
on, even when his affairs were grown. deſpe- 
rate. All his connſellors were of the fame 
principles. They believed the epiſcopal go- 
vernment of the church ſo abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary, that a church without biſhops was no 
true church in their opinion. On the other 
hand, the Presbyterians were no leſs poſſeſſed 
with their notions, and without diſtinguiſhing 
What is eſſential in religion from what is only 
external, they conſidered the uſages and prac- 
tices of the church of England as a ſort of 
Popery. © Beſides, they were ſo convinced of 
the king's enmity to them, that they could not 


* Theſs votes were paſſed before the king's anſwer to 
by him in that Ane a 
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think themſelves fate, ſo ſong * it was in his 1642. 
power to oppreſs them. atters ſtanding Wy 
thus, it is evident, that force of arms alone 
ns ot obliging one or other party to 
yield. | 

A war being almoſt unavoidable, the earl «1, ear! 
of Briſtol, tho' he had no great reaſon to be of Briſtol 
pleaſed with the king, made his laſt effort to in vain 
procure an accommodation, by a ſpeech in the Propoſes an 
houſe of peers. He repreſented, that the **©299®- 
thing was not impoſſible, if it was ſincerely en- gg. 
deavoured. After having enumerated all the 
miſchiefs of a civil war, and the calamities it 
is uſually attended with, he moved to appoint 
a ſele& committee of both houſes, truly to 
ſtate all the differences between the king and 
the parliament, with the moſt probable ways 
of reconciling them; what the king ought to 
do to fatisfy the people, and what ſecurity he 
ſhould give. He added ſeveral other things, 
which plainly ſhewed, he inclined to the king's 
ſide, and becauſe, withal, he mentioned reli- 
gion but very lightly and in general terms, 
his ſpeech had no great effect. 
The ſame, or the next day, the commons 
voted : 1 . 

© I. That it appeared, that the king, ſe- The com- 
© duced by wicked counſels, intended to make mons 
© war againſt the parliament, who, in all their 0 , 
* conſultations and actions, had propoſed no : 
© other end unto themſelves, but the care of 
his kingdoms, and the performance of all 
* duty and loyalty to his perſon. 
© 2, That whenſoever the king made war 
upon the parliament, it would be a breach 
of the truſt repoſed in him by his people, 
contrary to his oath, and rending to the diſ- 
ſolution of the government. 
< 3. That whoſoever ſhould ſerve or aſſiſt 
him in ſuch wars, would be traytors by the 
fundamental laws of the kingdom; and had 
been ſo adjudged by two acts of parliament, 
and ought to ſuffer as traytors, 11 Rich. II. 
1 Hen. IV.“ | | | ; 
May the 22d, the lord-keeper Littleton de- The king 
livered the great-ſcal to be carried to the king, Sets the 
and followed it himſelf the next morning, be- * | 
fore the parliament had any knowledge of it. 
The 23d, both houſes ſent a petirion to the The par- 
King, to deſire him to disband the horſe and liament's 
foot raiſed under colour of a guard for his per- Petition to 
ſon. They told him, if he did not diſmiſs fs bad 
theſe forces, they ſhould be obliged to pre- his ee 
ſerve the peace of the kingdom by the moſt Ruſhw. 
proper means. The king returned a very The king's 
ſharp anſwer to this petition, reproaching both anſwer. 
houſes, that they had raiſed a guard for them- Clarend. 
ſelves, and ordered the ſheriffs ro oppoſe with 
the power of the counties, ſuch as thould be 
drawn together by the king's command. | 

A war, as I ſaid, was reſolved on both ſides; 


1 


t 


but each ſtill proceeded with ſome caution, in 


order to caſt the blame on the contrary party. 
For, in a civil war, it is chiefly the people 
that are wanted, becauſe in them lies the 
ſtrength of the two parties. The earl of 


the parliament's manifęſto, and, therefore, are mentioned 


Briſtol, 
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Briſtol, in his ſpeech to the lords, the 2oth of 
May, obſerved, that it was not impoſſible to 
propound and ſettle the differences between the 
king and the parliament ; bur that the great 
difficulty conſiſted in finding ſuch ſecurity, as 


might ſtand with the king's honour, and the 


people's ſatisfaction. He chiefly inſiſted upon 
this, that the King offering to give reaſonable 
ſecurity, they were not to reject the offer, and 
charge themſelves with the events of a war. 
As this offer, tho' made in very general terms, 
appeared plauſible, the parliament was appre- 


henſive, it would make ſome impreſſion on 


Nineteen 
propoſiti- 
ons ſent to 


the king 


by the par- 


liament. 
Clarend. 


the people; and, therefore, they judged it ne- 
ceſſary, to ſhew that the king, by this gene- 
ral offer, did, however, offer only his word 
for ſecurity, which could not be a firm foun- 
dation of a good agreement. To this end, 
they ſent him, the 2d of June, 19 propoſiti- 
ons, which they conſidered as proper to eſta- 
bliſh a good peace, and ſtrict union between 
the king and the parliament. _ The propoſi- 
tions were thele : 
© 1. That the lords, and“ others of your 
© majeſty's privy-council, and ſuch great ofh- 
© cers and minitters of ſtate, either at home 
or beyond the ſeas, may be put from your 
privy-council, and from thoſe offices and em- 
loyments, excepting ſuch as ſhall be appro- 
ved of by both houſes of parliament ; and 
that the perſons put into the places and em- 
ployments of thoſe that are removed, may 
© be approved of by both houſes of parlia- 
© ment; and that the privy-council ſhall take 


© an oath for the due execution of their places, 


in ſuch forms as ſhall be agreed upon by both 
© houſes of parliament. | 15 

© 2, That the great affairs of this kingdom 
may not be concluded or tranſacted by the 
© advice of private men, or by any unknown 
or unſworn counſellors, but that {ſuch mat- 
ters as concern the publick, and are proper 
for the high-court of parliament, which is 


your majelty's great and ſupreme council, 


© may be debated, reſolved, and tranſacted 
only in parliament, and not elſewhere ; and 


© ſuch as ſhall preſume to any thing to the con- 


« trary, ſhall be reſerved to the cenſure and 
judgment of parliament : And ſuch other mat- 
© ters of ſtate, as are proper for your majeſty's 
« privy-council, ſhall be debated and conclud- 
ed by ſuch of the nobility and others, as 
« ſhall from time to time be choſen for that 
place, by approbation of both houſes of par- 
liament : And that no publick act concern- 
ing the affairs of the kingdom, which are 
proper for your privy-council, may be eſ- 
teemed of any validity, as proceeding from 
© the royal authority, unleſs it be done by the 
advice and conſent of the major part of the 
© council, atteſted under their hands; and that 
* your council may be limited to a certain 
© number, not excceding 25, nor under 15. 
And if any counſellor's place happen to be 
void in the interval of parliament, it ſhall 
not be ſuppled without the aſſent ot the ma- 


© jor part of the council; which choice ſhall be 


© confirmed, at the next ſitting of parliament, 
© or elſe to be void. 


* 


A 


A. 


. 
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© 3. That the lord high-ſteward of England, 
lord high-conftable, lord-chancellor, or lord- 
keeper of the great ſeal, lord-treaſurer, lord 
privy-ſcal, earl-marſhal, lord-admiral, warden 
of the Cinque-ports.chiet governor of Ireland, 
chancellor of the exchequer, maſter of the 
wards, ſecretaries of tate, two chief juſtices 
and chiet baron, may always be choſen with 
the approbation of both houſes of parlia- 
ment; and, in the intervals of parliament, 
by aſſent of the major part of the council, 
in ſuch manner as is before expreſſed in the 
choice of counſellors. | 

4. That he or they, unto whom the g0- 
vernment and education of the king's child- 
ren ſhall be committed, ſhall be approved 
of by both houſes of parliament; and, in 
the intervals of parliament, by aſſent of the 
major part of the council, in ſuch manner 
as is before expreſſed in the choice of coun- 
ſellors; and that ail ſuch ſervants are now 
about them, againſt whom both houſes ſhall 
have any juit exceptions, ſhall be removed. 

© 5. That no marriage ſhall be concluded, 
or treated for any ot the King's children, 
with any foreign prince or other perſon 
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whatſoecver, abroad or at home without the 


conſent of parliament, under the penalty of 
a Præmunire, upon ſuch as ſhould con- 
clude, or treat of any marriage as aforeſaid ; 
and that the ſaid penalty ſhall not be par- 
doned or diſpenſed with, but by the conſent 
of both houſes of parliament. 

© 6. That the laws in force againſt Jeſuits, 
prieſts, and Popith recuſants, be ſtrictly put 
in execution, without any toleration or diſ- 
penſation to the contrary; and that ſome 
more effectual courſe may be enacted by au- 
thority of parliament, to diſable them from 
making any diſturbance in the ſtate, or elu- 
ding the law by truſts or otherwiſe. | 
© 7. That the votes of Popiſh lords in 
the houſe of peers may be taken away, ſo 
long as they continue Papifts; and that 
your majeſty will conſent to ſuch a bill as 
ſhall be drawn, for the education of the 
children of Papiſts by Proteſtants, in the 
Proteſtant religion. | 

© 8. That your majeſty will be pleaſed to 
conſent, that ſuch a reformation be made 


of the church-government, and liturgy, as 


both houſes of parliament ſhall adviſe ; 
wherein they intend to have conſultations 
with divines, as is expreſſed in their decla- 
ration to that purpoſe, and that your maje- 
ſty will contribute your beſt aſſiſtance to 
them, for the raiſing of a ſufficient mainte- 
nance for preaching-miniſters thro” the Kking- 
dom ; and that your majeſty will be pleaſed 
to give your conſent to laws, for the taking 
away of innovations and ſuperſtition, and 
pluralities, and againſt ſcandalous mini- 
ſters. | | 
© 9. That your majeſty will be pleaſed to reſt 
ſatisfied with that courſe that the lords and 
commons have appointed for ordering of the 
militia, until the ſame ſhall be farther ſet- 
tled by a bill, and that your majeſty will 
recal your declarations and proclamations 

* againſt 
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We; - 1642. *© againſt the ordinance made by the lords and 18. That your majeſty will be pleaſed, by 1642+ 
5 Wyw * commons concerning it. © aCt of parliament, to clear the lord Kim 


* 7 


10. That ſuch members of either houſe 
of parliament, as have, during the preſent 
parliament, been put out of any place or 


office, may either be reſtored to that place 


and office, or otherwiſe have ſatisfaction 
made for the ſame, upon the petition of 


« that houſe, whereof he or they are mem- 


0 
o 
c 
c bers. | 

© © 11, That all privy-counſellors and judges 
may take an oath, the form whereof to be 
« agreed on and ſettled by act of parliament, for 
« the maintaining of the petition of right, and 
« of certain ſtatutes made by the parliament, 
which ſhall be mentioned by both houſes of 
« parliament; and that an enquiry of all the 
« breaches and violations of thoſe laws may 
« be given in charge, by the juſtices of the 
« king's-bench every term, and by the judges 
« of aſſize in their circuits, and juſtices of the 


« peace at the ſeſſions to be preſented and — 


© niſhed according to law. 
© 12, That all the judges, and all the officers 
placed by approbation of both houſes of par- 
lia ment, may hold their places, quamdiu 
bene ſe geſſerint. 
© x3. That the juſtice of parliament may paſs 
upon all delinquents, whether they be with- 


in the kingdom, or fled out of it; and that 


a 6 


A 


ment, may appear and abide the cenſure 
of parliament. 

© 14. That the general pardon offered by 
your majeſty may be granted, with ſuch 
exceptions as ſhall be adviſed by both houſes 
of parliament, — 

© 15. That for the forts and caſtles of this 
© kingdom may be putunder the command and 
cuſtody of ſuch perſons as your majeſty ſhall 
appoint, with the approbation of your par- 
liament; and in the intervals of parliament, 
with the approbation of the major part of 
the council, in ſuch manner as is before 
expreſſed in the choice of counſellors. 
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© 16. That the extraordinary guards, and 


military forces now attending your majeſty, 
© may be removed and diſcharged ; and that 
for the future you will raiſe no ſuch guards 
© or extraordinary forces, but according to 


A 


© the law, in caſe of actual rebellion or in- 


© vaſion. 

17. That your majeſty will be pleaſed to en- 
ter into a more ſtrict alliance with the ſtates of 
the United-provinces, and other neighbour 
princes and ſtates of the Proteſtant religion, 
tor the defence and maintenance thereot, a- 
gainſt all defigns and attempts of the pope 
and his adherents to ſubvert and ſuppreſs ir, 
whereby your majeſty will obtain a great 


ſubje&ts be much encouraged and enabled 
in a parliamentary way, for your aid and aſ- 
ſiſtance, in reſtoring your royal fiſter and her 
princely iſſue to thoſe dignities and domini- 
ons which belong unto them, and relieving 


the other Proteſtant princes who have ſuffer- 
ed in the ſame cauſes. | 


c 
C 
c 
c 
c 
* 
c 
0 
c 
c 
C 
0 
0 
0 
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all perſons cited by either houſe of parlia- 


acceſs of ſtrength and reputation, and your 


© bolton, and the five members of the houſe 


of commons, in ſuch mannr, that future 
* parliaments may be ſecured from the con- 


* ſequence of that evil precedent. 

* 19. That your majeſty will graciouſly be 
© pleaſed to paſs a bill, tor reſtraining peers 
* parhiament, unleſs they be admitted there- 
© unto with the conſent of both houſes of par- 
liament. 
And theſe our humble deſires being gran- 

ted by your majeſty, we ſhall forthwith ap- 

ply ourſelves zo regulate your preſent re- 
venue, in ſuch ſort as may be for your beſt 
advantage, and likewiſe to ſettle ſuch an or- 
dinary and conſtant increaſe of it, as ſhall be 
ſufficient ro ſupport your royal dignity in 
honour and plenty, beyond the proportion of 
any former grants of the ſubjects of this 
kingdom to your majeſty's royal predeceſſors. 
We ſhall likewiſe put the town of Hull into 
ſuch hands as your majeſty ſhall appoint, 
with the conſent and approbation of parlia- 
ment, and deliver up a juſt account of all the 
magazine; and chearfully imploy the utter- 
moſt of our power and endeavours in the real 
expreſſion and performance of our moſt du- 


and maintaining the royal honour, greatneſs 
and ſafety of your majeſty and your poſte- 
rity. © 
The king made to theſe propoſitions, a long 
anſwer, that is to ſay, with ſo long periods, 
and ſo frequent parentheſis, that it is no eaſy 


task to tranſlate it without loſing ſomething of 
its force. 


c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
« 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
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The king's anſwer to the 19 propoſitions. 


made hereafter, from fitting or voting in 


tiful and loyal affections, to the preſerving” 


f BEbore we ſhall give you our anſwer to R - _ 
* ** your petition and propoſitions, we ſhall Clarend. 


tell you, that we are now clearly ſatisfied 
* why the method which we traced out to you 
by our meſſage of the 2oth of January, and 
* have fince often prefſed upon you, as the 
proper way to compoſe the diſtractions 
of this kingdom, and rendred it truly hap- 
* Py, hath been hitherto declined, and is at 
* length not thought fit to be looked upon. 
We now ſee plainly, (and deſire that you 

and all other our good ſubjects ſhould do ſo 
too) hat the cabaliſts of this buſineſs have 
with great prudence reſerved themſelves 
until due preparations ſhould be made for 
their deſign. If they had unſeaſonably ven- 
ted ſuch propoſitions, as the wiſdom and 
modeſty of your predeceſſors never thought 
fit to offer to any of our progenitors; nor 
we in honour or regard to our regal autho- 
rity ; (which God hath intruſted us with for 
the good of our people) could receive 
without juſt indignation (and ſuch many of 
your preſent propoſitions are) their hopes 
would ſoon have been blaſted , and thoſe per- 
ſons, to whom offices, honours, power and 
commands were deſigned, by ſuch ill-trim- 
ing of their buſineſs, would have failed of 


8L | their 
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The HISTORY ff ENGLAND. 


© their expectation, not without a brand up- 


© onthe attempt. Therefore, before any thing 


© of this nature ſhould appear, they have (cer- 
© tainly with great wiſdom in the conduct of it 
thought fit to remove a troubleſome rub in 


© their way, the law, to this end, (that they 


might undermine the very foundations of it) 
©. new power hath been aſſumed to interpret 
<© and declare laws without us by extemporary 
© votes, without any caſe judicially before ei- 


ether houſe, (which is in effe& the ſame thing 


© as to make laws without us:) orders and or- 


R a 


* Sir John 
Hotham, 
Rapin, 


* The 
earls of 
Eſſex and 
Holland. 
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dinances made only by both houſes, tending 
c to a pure arbitrary power) were preſſed up- 
gon the people as laws, and their obedience 
© required to them. 

Their next ſtep was, to erect an upſtart 
authority without us (in whom, and only in 
whom the laws of this realm have placed 

that power) to command the militia, (very 
conſiderable to this their deſign). In far- 

ther order to it, they have wreſted from us 
our magazine and town of Hull, and abet- 
ted Sir John Hotham in his bold-faced trea- 
ſon. They have prepared, and directed to 
the people, unprecedented invec̃tives againſt 
- our government, thereby (as much as lay in 
their power) to weaken our juſt authority 
and due eſteem among them; they have, 


A 


N . 


conceive by this time, impudence itſelf 1s 
aſhamed of it) attempted to caſt upon us a- 
ſperſions of an unheard-of nature, as if we 
had favoured a rebellion in our own bowels. 
They have likewiſe broached a new doctrine, 


A 


be offered to us by both houſes, (howſoever 
our own judgment and conſcience ſhall be un- 
ſatisfied with them) a point of policy as pro- 
per for their preſent buſineſs, as deſtructive 
to all our rights of a and ſo with 
ſtrange ſhameleſſneſs will forget a clauſe in 
law ſtill in force, made in the ſecond year of 
king Henry V, wherein both houſes of par- 
liament do acknowledge, that it is of the 
king's regality to grant or deny ſuch of their 
petitions as pleaſeth himſelf. They have in- 
terupted our neceſſary guard, legally aſſem- 
bled, for the defence of us and our children's 
perſons, againſt a traitor in open rebellion 
againſt us, to be with intent to levy war 
againſt the parliament, (the thought where- 
of our very ſoul abhorreth) thereby to render 
us odious to our people. 
They have ſo awed our good ſubjects 
with purſevants, long chargeable attendances, 


* 


that few of them durſt offer to preſent their 
tenderneſs of our ſufferings, their own juſt 


ons of the law, (the birth-right of every ſub- 
je&in this kingdom) tho? in an humble pe- 
tition directed to both houſes; and if any 
did, it was ſtifled in the birth, called (edition, 
and burnt by the common hangman. 

© They have reſtrained the atrendance of 
our ordinary and neceſſary houſhold ſervants*, 
© and ſeiſed upon thoſe ſmall ſums of money, 
© which our credit had provided to buy us 


as injuriouſly, as preſumptuouſſy, (tho* we 


that we are obliged to paſs all laws that ſhall 


heavy cenſures, and illegal impriſonments, 


grievances, and their ſenſe of thoſe violati- 


Vork, or any of our peers or ſervants with us; 
ſo that (in effect) they have blocked us up 
in that county. | 
© They have filled the ears of the people 
with the noiſe of fears and jealouſies, (tho 
taken up upon truſt) tales of skippers, ſalt- 
fleets, and ſuch like, by which alarms they 
might prepare them to receive ſuch im- 
preſſions as might beſt advance this de- 
ſign when it ſhould be ripe. And now it 
ſeems they think we are ſufficiently prepar- 
ed for theſe bitter pills. We are in a hand- 
ſome poſture to receive theſe humble deſires 
(which probably are intended to make way 
for a ſuperfetation of a (yet) higher nature, 
if we had not made this diſcovery to you) 
for they do not tell us this is all. In them 
we mutt obſerve, that theſe contrivers (the 
better to advance their true ends) diſguiſed 
as much as they could their intents, with a 
mixture of ſome things, really to be approv- 
ed by every honeſt man ; others, ſpecious 
and popular ; and ſome which are already 
granted by us, all which are cunningly twiſt- 
ed and mixed, with thoſe other things of 
their main deſign of ambition and private 
intereſt ; in hope, that at the firſt view, every 
eye may not ſo clearly diſcern them in their 
proper colours. 
< We would not be underſtood, that we in- 
tend to fix this deſign upon both or either 
houſe of parliament : We utterly profeſs a- 
gainſt it, being moſt confident of the loyalty, 
good affection, and integrity of the intenti- 
ons of that great body ; and knowing well, 
that very many of both houſes were abſent, 
and many diſſented from all thoſe particulars 
we complain .of : But we do believe, and 
accordingly profeſs to all the world, that the 
malignity of this deſign (as dangerous to the 
laws of this kingdom, the peace of the ſame, 
and the liberties of all our good ſubjects, as 
to ourſelf and our juſt prerogative) hath pro- 
cecded from the ſubtle informations, miſ- 
chievous practices, and evil counſels of am- 
birious turbulant ſpirits, diſaffected to God's 
true religion, and the unity of the profeſſors 
thereof, our honour and ſafety, and the 
publick peace and proſperity of our people; 
not without a ſtrong influence upon the very 
actions of both houſes. But how faulty ſo- 
ever others are, we ſhall (with God's aſſiſt- 
ance) endeavour to diſcharge our duty with 
uprightneſs of heart; and, therefore, ſince 
theſe propoſitions come to us in the name of 
both houſes of parliament, we ſhall take a 
more particular notice of every of them, 
© It the uſt, 2d, zd, 4th, 5th, gth, roth 
15th, 16th, 19th demands, had been writ 
and printed in a tongue unknown to us and 
our people, it might have been poſſible we 
and they might have charitably believed the 
propoſitions to be ſuch, as might have been 
in order to the ends pretended in the peti- 
tion (to wit) the eſtabliſhing of our honour 
and ſafety, the welfare and ſecurity of our ſub- 
je&s and dominions, and the removing thoſe 
jealouſies 
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bread, with injunctions that none ſhould be 1642. 
ſuffered to be conveyed, or returned to us to 


© jealouſies an differences, which are ſaid to * yourſelves. deſire in your 11th demand, for 16 421 


1642. | 
© have unhappily fallen betwixt us and our. maintaining not of any part, but of thge 
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© people, and procuring both us and them a *© whole, law (1). 


c 


conſtant courſe of honour, peace, and hap- 
pineſs: But being read and underſtood by 
all, we cannot but aſſure ourſelf, that this 


profeſſion, joined to theſe propoſitions, will 


rather appear a mockery and a ſcorn, the 
demands being ſuch; as tho we were un- 
worthy of the truſt repoſed in us by the law, 
and of our deſcent from ſo. many great and 
famous anceſtors, if we could be brought to 
abandon that power, which only can en- 


able us to perform what we are ſworn to, in 


protecting our people and the laws, and ſo 
aſſume others into it, as to diveſt ourſelf of 
it, although not only our preſent condition 
(which it can hardly be) were more neceſſi- 
tous than it is, and we were both vanquiſh- 
ed, and a priſoner, and in a worſe condition 
than ever the moſt unfortunate of our pre- 
deceſſors have been reduced to, by the moſt 
criminal of their ſubjects. And tho' the bait 
laid to draw us to it, and keep our ſubjects 
from indignation at the mention of it, the 
promiſes of a plentiful and unparalleled reve- 


nue were reduced from generals (which ſig- 


nify nothing, ) to clear and certain pariculars; 
ſince ſuch a bargain would have but too 
great a reſemblance of that of Eſau's, if we 
ſhould part with ſuch flowers of a crown, as 
are worth all the reſt of the garland, and have 
been tranſmitted to us from ſo many anceſ- 
tors, and have been found ſo uſeful and ne- 
ceſſary for the welfare and ſecurity of our ſub- 
jects, for 85 preſent neceſſity, or for any 


low and ſordid conſiderations of wealth and 


gain. And therefore all men knowing that 


thoſe accommodations are moſt eaſily made, 


and moſt exactly obſerved, that are ground- 
ed upon reaſonable and equal conditions, 
we have great cauſe to believe, that the con- 
trivers of theſe had no intention of ſettlin 

any firm accommodation, but to increaſe 
thoſe jealouſies, and widen that diviſion, which 
(not by our fault) is now unhappily fallen 
between us and both houſes. 5 


© It is asked, that all the lords and others 


of our privy- council, and ſuch (we know 
not what you mean by ſuch, but we have 
cauſe to think you mean all) great officers 
and miniſters of ſtate, either at home or be- 
yond the ſeas, (for care is taken to leave out 
no perſon or place, that our diſhonour may 
be ſure not to be bounded within this king- 
dom, tho? no ſubtle infinuations at ſuch a 


diſtance can 5 be believed to have 
e 


been the cauſe of our diſtractions and dan- 
ger) ſhould be put from our privy-council, 
and from thoſe offices and employments, un- 
leſs they be approved by both houſes of 
parliament, how faithful ſoever we have found 
them to us and the publick, and how far 
ſoever they have been from offending againſt 
any law, the only rule they had, or any o- 
thers ought to have, to walk by. e, 
therefore, to this part of this demand re- 
turn you this anſwer, that we are willing to 


grant, that they ſhall take a larger oath than 


5 


REMARK (1). This is faid, becauſe in the 


whole body of the law were contained thoſe 
laws, which aſcribed, to the king the preroga- 
tives they had a mind to deprive him of. 
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And we have and do aſſure you, that we 
will be careful to make election of ſuch per- 
ſons in thoſe places. of truſt, as ſhall have gi- 
ven good teſtimony of their abilities and in- 
tegrities, and againſt whom there can be no 
juſt cauſe of exception, whereon- reaſonably 
to ground a diffidence; that if we have or 
ſhall be miſtaken in our election, we have 
and do aſſure you, that there is no man ſo 
near to us in place or affection, whom we 
will not leave to the juſtice of the law, if 
you ſhall bring a particular charge and ſuffi- 
cient proofs againit him ; and that we have 
you you (the beſt pledge of the effects of 
uch a promiſe on our part, and the beſt ſe- 
curity 2 performance of their duty on 
theirs) a triennial parliament, the appre- 
henſion of whoſe juſtice will, in all probabi- 
lity, make them wary how they provoke it, 
and us wary how we charge ſuch, as by the 
diſcovery of their faults may in any degree 
ſeem to diſcredit our election, but that with- 


out any ſhadow of a fault objected, only 


perhaps becauſe they follow their conſcien- 
ces, and preſerve the. eſtabliſhed laws, and 


agree not in ſuch votes, or aſſent not unto. 


ſuch bills, as ſome perſons, who have. now 
too great an influence even upon both hou- 
ſes, judge, or ſeem to judge to be for the 
publick good, and as are agrecable to that 
new Utopia of religion and government, in- 
to which they endeavour to transform this 
kingdom (2). | 3 

Rem. (2). This alludes to Sir Thomas 
Moor's Utopia. 5 

For we remember what names, and for 


what reaſons, you left out in the bill offered 


us concerning the militia, which you had 


yourſelves recommended in the ordinance. 


We will never conſent to the diplaging of 
any, whom, for their former merits from, 
and affection to us and the publick, we have 
intruſted; ſince we conceive, that to do fo 
would take away both from the affection of 
our ſervants, the care of our ſervice, and 
the honour of our juſtice ; and we the. more 
wonder it ſhould. be asked by you of us, 
ſince it appears by the 12th demand, that 
you yourſelves count it reaſonable, after the 
preſent turn is ſerved, that the judges and 
officers who are then placed, may hold their 
places quamdiu ſe bene geſſerint; and we 
are reſolved to be as careful of thoſe we 
have choſen, as you are of thoſe you would 
chooſe, and to remove none till they appear 
to us to have otherwiſe behaved themſelves, 
or ſhall be evicted by legal proceedings to 
have done ſo. Pg 
But this demand, as unreaſonable as it is, 
is but one link of a great chain, and but the 
firſt round of that ladder, by which our juſt, 
antient, regal power, is endeavoured to be 
© fetched 
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fetched down to the ground. For it appears 
plainly, that it is not with the perſons now 
choſen, but with our chufing, that you are 
diſpleaſed ; for you demand, that the per- 
ſons pur into the places and employments of 


thoſe who ſhall be removed, may be appro- 


ved by both houſes ; which is ſo far (as to 
ſome at firſt ſight it may appear) from being 
leſs than the power of nominating, that of 
two things (of which we will never grant 
either) we would ſooner be content, that you 
ſhould nominate, and we approve, than you 
approve, and we nominate ; the mere nomi- 
nation being ſo far from being any thing, 
that if we could do no more, we would ne- 
ver take the pains to do that, when we 
ſhould only hazard thoſe whom we eſteemed, 
to the ſcorn of a refuſal, if they happened 
not to be agreeable, not only to the judg- 
ment but to the paſſion, intereſt, or humour, 
of the preſent major part of either houſe. 

© Not to ſpeak now of the great factions, 
animoſities, and diviſions, which this power 
would introduce in both houſes, between 


both houſes, and in the ſeveral counties, for 
the choice of perſons to be ſent to that place 


where that power was, and between thoſe 
perſons that were ſo choſen. Neither is 
this ſtrange potion preſcribed to us only for 
once, for the cure of a preſent preſſing deſ- 


perate diſeaſe, bur for a diet to us and our 


poſterity : It is demanded, that our coun- 
ſellors, all chief officers, both of law and 
ſtate, commanders of forts and caſtles, and 
all peers hereafter made (as to voting, with- 
out which, how little is the reſt ?) be appro- 
ved of (that is, choſen) by them from time to 
time ; and rather than it ſhould ever be left 
to the crown, (to whom it doth and ſhall be- 
long) if any place fall void in the intermiſ- 
ſion of parliament, the major part of the ap- 
proved council is to approve them; neither 
is it only demanded, that we ſhould quit the 
power and right our predeceſſors have had, 
of appointing perſons in theſe places, but for 
counſellors we are to be reſtrained, as well 
in the number as in the perſons, and a pow- 
er muſt be annexed to theſe places, which 


their predeceſſors had not; and indeed, if 


this power was paſſed to them, it were not 
fit we ſhould be truſted to chuſe thoſe who 
were to be truſted as much as we. 

© Tt is demanded, that ſuch matters as con- 
cern the publick, and are proper for the high 
court of parliament, (which 1s our great and 
ſupreme council) may be debated, reſolved, 
and tranſacted, only in parliament, and not 


elſewhere ; and ſuch as preſume to do any 


thing to the contrary, ſhall be reſerved to 
the cenſure and jadgment of the parliament ; 
and ſuch other matters of tate, as are pro- 
per for our privy council, ſhall be debated 
and concluded, by ſuch of our nobility, (tho? 
indeed, if being made by us, they may not 
vote without the conſent of both houſes, we 
are rather to call them your nobility) and o- 
thers, as ſhall be from time to time choſen 
for that place, by approbation of both hou- 
ſes of parliament ; and that no publick act 


ſteemed of any validity, as proceeding from 
the royal authority, unleſs it be done by 
the advice and conſent of the major part of 
our council, atteſted under their hands; which 
demands were of that nature, that to grant 
them, were in effect, at once to depoſe both 
ourſelf, and our poſterity. | 

© Theſe being paſt, we may be waited on 
© bare-headed, we may have our hand kiſſed, 
© the ſtile of majeſty continued to us, and the 
* king's authority declared by both houſes of 
* parliament, may be ſtill the ſtile of your com- 
* mands ; we may have {words and maces car- 
© ried before us, and pleaſe ourſelf with the 
* fight of a crown and ſcepter ; (and yet even 
* theſe twigs would not long flouriſh, when the 
* ſtock upon which they grew were dead) but 
© as to true and real powre, we ſhould remain 
© but the outfide, but the picture, but the ſign of 
* a king. We were ever willing that our par- 
* lament ſhould debate, reſolve, and tranſ- 
act, ſuch matters as are proper for them, as 
* far as they are proper for them, and we hear- 
* tily wiſh, that they would be as careful not 
© to extend their debates and reſolutions, be- 
* yond what is proper to them, that multi- 
* rudes of things puniſhable, and cauſes deter- 
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© minable by the ordinary judicatures, may 


© not be entertained in parliament, and fo 
© cauſe a long, chargeable and fruitleſs atten- 
dance of our people, and (by degrees) draw to 
© you, ,as well all the cauſes, as all the faults, of 


© Weſtminſter-Hall, and divert your proper 


© buſineſs : That the courſe of law be no ways 
© diverted, much leſs diſturbed, as was actual- 
© ly done by the ſtop of the proceedings a- 


« oainſt a riot in Southwark, by order of the 


© houſe of commons, in a time ſo riotous and 
© tumultuous, as much increaſed the danger of 
© popular inſolencies, by ſuch a countenance to 
© riots, and diſcountenance of law : That you 
© deſcend not to the leiſure of recommending 
© eEurers to churches, nor aſcend to the legi- 
* {lative power, by commanding (the law not 


© having yet commanded it) that they whom you 


© recommend be received, altho' neither the 
© parſon nor biſhop do approve of them; and 
© that the refuſers (according to the courſe fo 
© much formerly 3 of to have been 
© uſed at the council-table) be not ſent for to 
© attend to ſhew cauſe at leaſt, that you would 
© conſider conveniency, if not law, and recom- 
© mendnone but whoare well known to you to be 
© orthodox, learned, and moderate, or at leaſt 
© ſuch as have taken orders, and are not noto- 
© rious depravers of the book of Common- 


Prayer; a care which appeareth by the diſ- 


© courſes, ſermons, and perſons of ſome recom- 
© mended by you, not to have been hitherto 
© taken ; and it highly concerns both you in 
© duty, and the commonwealth in the conſe- 


© quences, that it ſhould have been taken: 


That neither one eſtate tranſa& what is pro- 
© per for two, nor two what is proper for three; 
* and conſequently, that contrary to our de- 
© clared will) our forts may not be ſeiſed, our 
arms may not be removed, our monies may 
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concerning the affairs of the kingdom, which 1642. 
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not be ſtopt; our legal directions may not be 
countermanded by you, nor we deſire to 
countermand them ourſelf; nor ſuch entran- 
ces made upon a real war againſt ns, upon 
pretence of an imaginary war againſt you, 
and a chimera of neceſſity. So far do you 
paſs beyond your limits, whilſt you ſeem 
by your demand, to be ſtrangely ſtraitened 
within them ; at leaſt we could have wiſhed, 


you would have expreſſed jwhat matters you 


meant as fit to be tranſacted only in parlia- 
ment, and what you meant by only in par- 
lament. 

© You have of late been perſuaded, by the new 
doctrine of ſome few, to think that proper 
for your debates, which hath not uſed to be 
at all debated within thoſe walls, but been 
truſted wholly with our predeceſſors and us; 
and to tranſact thoſe things, which, without 
the regal authority, ſince there were kings 
of this kingdom, were never tranſacted: It 
therefore concerns us the more, that you 
ſpeak out, and that both we and our peo- 
ple may either know the bottom of your 
demands, or know them to be bottomleſs. 
What concerns more the publick, and is 


more, indeed, proper for the high-court of 


parliament, than the making of laws, which 
not only ought there to be tranſacted, but 
can be tranſacted no where elſe? But then 
you muſt admit us to be a part of the par- 
liament; you muſt not (as the ſenſe is of 
this part of the demand, if it have any) de- 
ny the freedom of our anſwer, when we have 


as much right to reje& what we think un- 


reaſonable, as you have to propoſe what you 
think convenient or neceflary : Nor is it 
poſſible our anſwers, either to bills, or any 
other propoſitions, ſhould be wholly free, it 
we may not uſe the liberty of every one of 
you, and of every ſubject, to receive advice 
(without their danger who ſhall give it) from 
any perſon, known or unknown, {worn or 
unſworn, in theſe matters, in which the ma- 


nage of our vote is truſted by the law, to 


our own judgment and conſcience ; which 


how beſt to inform, is (and ever ſhall be) | 


left likewiſe ro us: And moſt unreaſonable 


it were, that two eſtates propoſing ſome- 


thing to the third, that third ſhould be bound 
to take no advice, whether it were fit to 
paſs, but from thoſe two that did propoſe it. 
We ſhall ever in theſe things, which are 
truſted wholly to us by the law, not decline 
to hearken to the advice of our great coun- 
cil, and ſhall chuſe to hear willingly the free 
debares of our privy-council, (whenſoever 
we may be ſuffered to have them tor ſending 
for, and they ſhall not be rerrified from that 


freedom by votes, and brands of malignants 
and enemies to the ſtate, for adviſing what 
no law forbids to adviſe) but we will retain 


our power, of admitting no more to any 
council than the nature of the buſineſs re- 
quires, and of diſcourſing with whom we 
pleaſe, of what we pleaſe, and informing our 
underſtanding by debare with any perſons, 
who may be well able to inform and adviſe 
us in ſome particulars, tho' their qualities, 
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education, or other abilities, may not make 
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them ſofit to be of our ſworn council; and not 


tie ourſelf up not to hear any more than 25 
(and theſe not choſen abſolutely by us) out 


of a kingdom ſo repleniſhed with judicious 


and experienced perſons of ſeveral kinds. 
And tho' we ſhall (with the proportiona- 
ble conſideration due to them) always weigh 
the advices both of our great and privy- 
council, yet we ſhall alſo look upon their 
advices as advices, not as commands or im- 
poſitions ; upon them as our counſellors, not 
as our tutors and guardians ; and upon ourſelf 
as their king, not as their pupil or ward : For 
whatſoever of regality were, by the mode- 
ſy of interpretation, left us, in the firſt part 
of the ſecond demand, as to the parliament, 
is taken from us in the ſecond part of the 
ſame, and placed in this new-fangled kind 
of counſellors, whoſe power is ſuch, and fo 
expreſſed by it, that in all publick acts 


concerning the affairs of this kingdom, 


which are proper for our privy-council (for 
whoſe advice all publick acts are ſometimes 
proper, tho? never neceſſary) they are deſired 


to be admitted joint patentees with us in the 


regality; and it is not plainly expreſſed, 
whether they mean us ſo much as a ſingle 
vote in theſe affairs; but it is plain, they 
mean us no more at moſt, than a ſingle 
vote in them, and no more power than e- 
very one of the reſt of our privy-counſellors 
only leave to us, out of their reſpect and 
duty, (and that only is left of all our antient 
power) a choice, whether theſe that are thus 
to be joined with (or rather ſet over) us, 
ſhall be 15 or 25 : And great care is taken 
that the oath which theſe men ſhall take, 
ſhall be ſuch, in the framing the form of 
of which (tho' ſure we are not wholly un- 
concerned in it) we may be wholly excluded, 
and that wholly reſerved to be agreed upon 


by both houſes of parliament. 


© And to ſhew that no more care is taken 
of our ſafety, than of our power, after ſo 
great indignities offered to us, and counte- 


nanced by thoſe who were moſt obliged to 


reſent them: After our town and fort kept 


from us, (from which, if it were no other- 


wiſe ours, than the whole kingdom is, we 


can no more legally be kept our of our whole 
kingdom, which ſure yourſelves will not deny 
to be treaſon) our arms, our goods ſent away, 
and our money ſtopped from us, our guards 
(in which we have no other intention, than 
to hinder the end of theſe things from being 
proportionable to their beginnings) are not 
only deſired to be diſmiſſed, before ſatisfac- 
tion for the injury, puniſhment of the inju- 
rors, and care taken for our future ſecurity 
from the like. But it is likewiſe deſired (and 
for this, law is pretended, and might as well 
have been for the reſt, which yet with ſome 
ingenuity, are it ſeems acknowledged to be 
but deſires of grace) that we ſhall not for the 
future raiſe any guards, or extraordinary for- 


ces, but in caſe of actual rebellion or invaſi- 


on; which if it had been law, and ſo obſer- 
ved in the time of our predeceſſors, few of 
8M © thoſe 
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© thoſe victories, which have made theſe nati- * 


ons famous in other parts, could have been 
legally atchieved : Nor could our blefſed * 


among men, abſolute monarchy, ariſtocra- 1642. 
cy, and democracy ; and all theſe having gy 
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predeceſſor queen Elizabeth have ſo defend- 
ed herſelf in 88. And if no forces muſt be 
levied till rebellions and invaſions (which 
will not ſtay for the calling of parliaments, 
and their conſent for raifing of forces) be ac- 


tual, they muſt undoubtedly (at leaſt moſt 


probably) be effectual ard prevalent. 

And as neither care is taken for our rights, 
honour nor ſafety, as a prince; fo our rights, 
as a private perſon, are endeavoured to be 
had from us; it being asked, that it may 
be unlawful and puniſhable, not only to con- 
clude, but even to treat of any marriage 
with any perſon for our own children, or to 
place governors about them, without conſent 
of parliament ; and in the intermiſſion of 
theſe, without the conſent of our good lords of 
the council ; that we may not only be in a 
more deſpicable ſtate than any of our pre- 
deceflors, but in a meaner and viler condi- 
tion than the loweſt of our ſubje&s, who va- 
lue no liberty they have more, than that of 
the free education and marriage of their 
children, from which we are asked to debar 
ourſelf; and have the more reaſon to take 
it ill that we are ſo, becauſe of our choice 
of a governor for our ſon, and a husband 
for our daughter, (in which the Proteſtant 
religion was our principal conſiderat ion) we 
conceived we had reaſon to expect your pre- 
ſent thanks, and the increaſe of your future 
truſts. | 
© We hope theſe demands by this time to 
appear ſuch, as the demanders cannot be 
ſuppoſed to have any ſuch real fear of 


us, has hath been long pretended ; they are 


too much in the ſtile, not only of equals, 
but of conquerors ; and as little to be inten- 


their particular conveniencies and inconve- 
niencies ; the experience and wiſdom of our 
anceſtors, hath ſo moulded this out of a 
mixture of theſe, as to give to this kingdom 
(as far as human prudence can provide) the 
conveniencies of all three, without the in- 
conventencies of any one, as long as the 
balance hangs even between three eftates, 
and they run jointly on in their proper chan- 
nel, (begetting verdure and fertility in the 
meadows on both ſides) and the overflow- 
ing of either on either ſide, raiſe no deluge 
or inundation. The ill of abſolute monar- 
chy, is tyranny; the ill of ariſtocracy, is 


faction and diviſion; the ills of democracy, | 


are tumults, violence, and licentionſneſs. 
The good of monarchy, is the uniting a 
nation under one head, to reſiſt invaſion from 
abroad, and inſurrection at home: The good 
of ariſtocracy, is the conjunEtion of council 
in the ableſt perſons of a ſtate for the pub- 
lick benefit : 'The gocd of democracy, is 


liberty, and the courage and induſtry which 
liberty begets. | 


© In this kingdom, the laws are jointly | 


made by a king, by a houſe of peers, and 
by a houſe of commons, choſen by the peo- 
ple, all having free votes and particular pri- 
vileges. The government, according to 
theſe laws, is truſted to the king; power of 
treaties, of war, and peace, of making 
peers, of chuſing officers and counſellors for 
ſtare, judges for law, commanders for forts 
and caſtles ; giving commiſſions for raiſing 
men ; to make war abroad, or to prevent 
or provide agaiuſt invaſions or inſurrections 
ar home; benefit of confiſcations, power of 
pardoning, and ſome more of the like kind 
are placed in the king. And this kind of 


ded for removing of jealouſies, (for which * regulated monarchy, having this power to 
end they are ſaid to be asked; and that is, © preſerve that authority, without which it 
© not as merchants ask at firſt, much more than © would be diſabled ro preſerve the laws in 
© they will take, but as moſt neceſlary to ef- their force, and ſubjects in their liberties and 
© fe& it, which (if they be) God help this „properties, is intended to draw to him ſuch 
© poor kingdom, and thoſe who are in the- 
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hands of ſuch perſons, whoſe jealouſies no- 


thing elſe will remove) which indeed 1s ſuch 


a way, as it their being differences and ſuits 


between two perſons, whereof one would 


have from the other ſeveral parcels of his 


way of accommodation, that he would quit 
to him all thoſe in queſtion, with rhe 
reſt of / his eſtate, as the moſt neceſſary 
and effectual means to remove all thoſe 
ſuits and differences: But we call God to 
witneſs, that as for our ſubjects ſake theſe 
rights are veſted in us, ſo, for their ſakes as 
well as for our own, we are reſolved not to quit 
them, nor to ſubvert) tho? in a parliamen- 
tary way) the antient, equal, happy, well- 
poiſed, and never- enough commended conſti- 
tut ion of the government of this kingdom; 
nor to make ourſelf a king of England, a 
duke of Venice, and this of a kingdom, a 
republick. 


* There being three kinds of government 


antient land, he ſhould propoſe to him by 
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a reſpect and relation from the great ones, 
as may hinder the ills of diviſion and facti- 
on; and ſuch a fear and reverence from the 


people, as may hinder tumults, violence, and 
licentiouſneſs. 


« Again, that the prince may not make 
uſe of this high and perpetual power to the 
hurt of thoſe tor whoſe good he hath it ; and 
make uſe of the name of publick neceſſity, 
for the gain of his private favourites and fol- 
lowers, to the detriment of his people, the 
houſe of commons, (an excellent conſerver 
of liberty, but never intended for any ſhare 
in government, or the chuſing of them that 
ſhould govern) is ſolely intruſted with the 
firit propoſitions concerning the levies of 
monies, (which is the ſinews as well of peace 
as of war) and the impeaching of thoſe, 
who for their own ends, though counte- 
nanced by any ſurreptit iouſſy-gotten com- 
mand of the king, have violated that law, 
which he is bound (when he knows it) to 
protect; and to the proſecution of _ 

they 
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they were bound to adviſe him, at leaſt not 


to ſerve him in the contrary. And the lords 


being truſted with a judicatory power, are 
an excellent skreen and bank between the 
prince and people, to aſſiſt each againſt any 
incroachments of the other; and by juſt 
judgments to preſerve that law, which onght 
to bs the rule of every one of the three. 
For the better enabling them in this, be- 
yond the examples of any of our anceſtors, 
we were willingly contented to oblige ourſelf, 
both to call a parliament every three years, 
and not to diſſolve it in fifty days: And for 
the preſent exigent, the bettet to raiſe mo- 
ney, and to avoid the preſſure, (no leſs grie- 
vous to us than them) our people muſt have 
ſuffered by a longer continuance of ſo vaſt 
a charge as two great armies; and for their 
greater certainty of having ſufficient time 
to remedy the inconveniences ariſen, during 
ſo long an abſence of parliaments, and for 
the puniſhment of the cauſers and miniſters 
of them, we yielded up our right of diſſolv- 
ing this parliament, expecting an extraor- 


dinary moderation from it, in gratitude for 


ſo unexampled a grace, and little looking 
that any malignant party ſhould be en- 
couraged, or enabled to have perſuaded 
them, firſt, to countenance the injuſtices and 
indignities we have endured, and then by a 
new way of ſatisfaction for what was taken 


from us, to demand of us at once to con- 


firm what was ſo taken, and to give up al- 
moſt all the reſt. | 

Since therefore the power, legally placed 
in both houſes, is more than ſufficient to 
prevent and reſtrain the power of tyranny ; 
and without the power, which is now asked 
from us, we ſhall not be able to diſcharge 
that truſt, which is the end of monarchy, 
fince this would be a total ſubverſion of the 
fundamental laws, that excellent conſtitution 
of this kingdom, which hath made this na- 
tion, ſo many years, both famous and happy 
to a great degree of envy ; ſince to the pow- 
er 4 puniſhing, (which is already in your 
hands according to law) if the power of pre- 
ferring be added, we ſhall have nothing left 
for us but to look on, ſince the eucroaching 
of one of theſe eſtates upon the power of 
the other, is unhappy in the effects, both 
to them and all the reſt; ſince this power, 
of at moſt a joint government in us with 
our counſcllors (or rather our guardians) will 
return us to the worſt kind ot minority, and 
and make us deſpicable both at home and 
abroad, and beget eternal factions and diſ- 
ſentions (as deſtructive to publick happineſs 
as war) both in the choſen, and in the houſes 
that choſe them, and the people who choſe 
the chuſers; ſince ſo new a power will un- 
doubtedly intoxicate perſons who were not 


born to it, and beget not only diviſions a- 


mong them as equals, but in them contempt 
of us, as become an equal to them, and in- 
ſolence and injuſtice toward our people, 
and now ſo much their inferior, which ſhall 
be the more grievous unto them, as ſuf- 
fering from thoſe who were ſo lately of a 
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© nearer degree to themſelves : And being to 


them; and tearing they may be inclined to 


preſerve what they. have made, both out of 


kindneſs and policy, ſince all great changes 
are extremely inconvenient, and almoſt in- 
fallibly beget yet greater changes, which 
eget yet greater inconveniences. 
© Since as great an one in the church, muſt 
follow this of the kingdom; ſince the ſecond 
eſtate would in all probability follow the fate 
of the firſt, and by ſome of the turbulent 


ſpirits, jealouſies would ſoon be raiſed a- 
gainſt them, and the like propoſitions for 


reconciliation of differences would be then ſent 
to them, as they now have joined to ſend 
to us till (all power being veſted in the houſe 
of commons, and their number making 
them incapable of rranſaCting affairs of ſtate 
with the neceſſary ſervice and expedition, 
thoſe being re-trufted ro ſome cloſe com- 


mittee) at laſt the common people (who in 


the mean time mutt be flattered, and to 
whom licenſe mutt be given in all their wild 


humours, how contrary ſoever to eſtabliſhed 


law,. or their own real good) diſcover this 
arcanum imperij. That all this was done 
by them, but not. for them; and grow 
weary of journey- work, and ſet up for them- 
ſelves, call parity and independence liberty ; 


devour that eſtate which had devoured the 


reſt ; deſtroy all rights and properties, all 
diſtinctions of families and merit ; and b 
this means this ſplendid and excellently di- 
wen pan form of government, end in a 
dark equal chaos of confuſion, and the long 


line of our many noble anceſtors in a Jack 
Cade, or a War Tyler. | 


For all theſe reaſons, to all theſe demands 


our anſwe ris, Nolumus leges Angliæ murtari : 
But this we promiſe, that we will be as 
careful of preſerving the laws, in what is 
ſuppoſed to concern wholly our ſubjects, as 
in what molt concerns ourſelf: For, indeed, 
we proteſs to believe, that the preſervation 
of every law concerns us, thoſe of obedience 
being not ſecure, when thoſe of prote&ion 
are exalted, and we being moſt ot any, in- 
jured to the leaſt violation of that, by which 
we enjoy the higheſt rights and greateſt be- 
nefits, and are therefore obliged to detend 


no leſs by our intereſt, than by our duty, 


and hope that no jealouſies to the contra- 
ry ſhall be any longer nouriſhed in any of our 
good people, by the ſubtle inſinuations, 
and ſecret practices of men, who, for pri- 
vate ends, are diſaffected to our honour and 
ſatety, and the peace and proſperity of our 
people. And to ſhew you, that no juſt in- 
dignation at ſo reproachful offer, ſhall make 
us refuſe to grant what is probable to con- 
duce to the good of our good people, becauſe 
of the ill company it comes in, we will ſearch 
carefully in this heap of unreaſonable de- 
mands, for ſo much as we may (complying 
with our conſcience, and the duty of our 
truſt) aſſent unto, and ſhall accordingly a- 
gree to it. 

In purſnance of which ſearch in the fourth 


pro- 
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propofition, vnder a demand, which would 
take from us that truſt, which God, nature, 
and the laws of the land have placed in us, 
and of which none of you could endure to 
be deprived, we find ſomething to which we 
give this anſwer, that we have committed 
the principal places about our children to per- 
ſons of quality, integrity and piety, with ſpe- 
cial regard that their tender years might be ſo 
ſeaſoned with the principles of the true Prote- 
ſtant religion, as (by the bleſſing of God upon 
this our care) this whole kingdom may in due 
time reap the fruits thereof: And as we have 
been likewiſe very careful in the choice of ſer- 
vants about them, that none of them may be 
ſuch, as by ill principles, or by ill examples, to 
croſs our endeavours for their pious and vir- 
tuous education; ſo if there ſhall be found 
(for all our care to prevent it) any perſon a- 
bout our children, (or about us, which is 
more than you ask) againſt whom both hou- 


ſes ſhall make appear to us any juſt excepti- 


on, we ſhall not only remove them, but thank 
you for the information; only we ſhall ex- 
pect that you ſhall be likewiſe careful, that 
theſe be no underhand dealing by any, to 
ſeek faults, to make room for others to ſuc- 
ceed in the ir places. 

For the fifth demand, as we will not ſut- 
fer any to ſhare with us in our power of trea- 
ties, which are moſt improper for parliaments, 
and leaſt of all in thoſe treaties in which we 
are neareſt concerned, not only as a king, but 
as a father; yet we do (ſuch is our deſire to 
oive all reaſonable ſatisfaction) aſſure you by 
the word of a king, that we ſhall never pro- 
poſe or entertain any treaty whatſoever for 


the marriage of any of our children, without 


due regard to the true Proteſtant profeſſion, 
the good of our kingdom, and the honour of 
our family . 

For the ſixth demand, concerning the 
laws in force againſt Jeſuits, prieſts, and 
Popiſni recuſants, we have, by many of cur 
meſſages to you, by our voluntary promiſes 
to you ſo ſolemnly made, never to pardon 
any Popiſh prieſt, by our ſtrict proclamati- 
ons lately publiſhed in this point, and by 
the pubick examples which we have made in 
that caſe ſince our reſidence at York, and 
before at London, ſufficiently expreſſed our 
zeal herein. Why do you then ask that in 
which our own inclination hath prevented 
you? And if you can yet find any more ef- 


fectual courſe to diſable them from diſturb- 


ing the ſtate, or cluding the law by truſt 
or otherwiſe, we ſhall willingly give our con- 
ſent ro it. | 

© For the ſeventh demand, concerning the 
votes of the Popiſh lords; we Cad. 
that they in diſcretion have withdrawn them- 


ſelyes from the ſervice of the houſe of peers, 


(and had done ſo when uſe was publickly 


© made of their names to aſperſe the votes of 


that houſe, which was then counted as ma- 
lignant as thoſe, who are called our unknown 
and unſworn counſellors, are now ;) neither 
do we conceive, that ſuch a poſitive Jaw a- 
gainſt the votes of any whoſe blood gives them 
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that right, is ſo proper in regard of the pri- 1642. 
vileges of parliament, but are content, that.. 
ſo long as they ſhall nor be conformable 
to the doctrine and diſcipline of the church 
of England, they ſhall not be admitted 
ſit in the houſe of peers, but only to give 
their proxies to ſuch Proteſtant lords as they 
© ſhall chooſe, who are to diſpoſe of them as 
© they themſelves ſhall think fit, without any 
reference at all to the giver. | 
As to the deſires for a bill for the educa- 
tion of Papiſts by Proteſtants in the Pro- 
teſtant profeſſion, many about us can wit- 
neſs with us, that we have often delivered 
our opinion, that ſuch a courſe (with God's 
bleſſing upon it) would be the moſt effectual 
for the rooting Popery out of this kingdom; 
we ſhall theretore thank you for ir, and en- 
courage you in it, and when it comes unto 
us, do our duty: And we heartily wiſh for 
the publick good, that the time you have 
ſpent in making ordinances without us, had 
© been employed in preparing this and other 
© good bills for us. 8 
For the eighth, touching the reformation 
to be made of the church- government and 
* liturgy, we had hoped, that what we had 
formerly declared concerning the ſame, had 
© been fo ſufficiently underſtood by you, and 
all good ſubjects, that we ſhould not need to 
© have expreſſed ourſelf further in it. We told 
you in our anſwer to your petirion, preſent- 
© ed to us at Hampton-Court the firſt of De- 
cember, that for any illegal innovations 
* which may have crept in, we ſhould willing- 
© ly concur in the removal of them; and if our 
© parliament ſhould adviſe us to call a nation- 
al ſynod, which may duly examine ſuch ce- 
remonies as give juſt cauſe of offence to any, 
we ſhould take it into conſideration, and ap- 
ply ourſelf to give due ſatisfaction therein; 
that we were perſuaded in our conſcience, 
that no church could be found upon the 
earth, that proſeſſeth the true religion with 
more purity of doctrine than the church of 
England doth, nor where the government 
and diſcipline are jointly more beautified, 
and free from ſuperſtition, than as they are 
here eſtabliſhed by law. Which, (by the 
grace of God) we will with conſtancy main- 
tain (while we live) in their purity and glo- 
ry, not only againſt all invaſions of Popery ; 
bur alſo from the irreverence of thoſe many 
ſchiſmaticks and ſeparatiſts, wherewith of 
late this Kingdom and our city of London a- 
bounds, to the great diſhonour and hazard 
© both of church and ſtate, for the ſuppreſſion 
of whom we required your timely and ac- 
© tive aſſiſtance. We told you in our firſt de- 
« claration, printed by the advice of our privy- 
council, © That for differences amongſt our- 
« ſelves for matters indifferent in their own 
© nature concerning religion, we ſhould, in ten- 
c derneſs to any number of our loving ſubjects, 
very willingly comply with the advice of 
« our parliament, that ſome law might be 
« made for the exemption of tender conſ- 
« ciences from puniſhment, or proſecution 
« for ſuch ceremonies, and in ſuch caſes, 
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« which by the judgment of moſt men are 
« held to be matters indifferent, and of ſome 
© to be abſolutely unlawful; provided that 
ce this eaſe ſhould be attempted and purſued 
« with that modeſty, temper, and ſubmiſſion, 
© that in the mean time the peace and quiet 
« of the kingdom be not diſturbed, the de- 
«© cency and comelineſs of God's ſervice diſ- 
« countenanced, nor the pious, ſober, devout 
ce actions of thoſe reverend Perſons who were 
« the firſt labourers in the bleſſed reformation, 
cc gr of that time, be ſcandaliſed and defam- 
« ed.” And we heartily wiſh, that others 
< whom it concerned, had been as ready as 
their duty bound them, tho they had not 
© received it from us, to have purſued this 
© caution, as we were, and ſtill are willing 
© and ready to make good every particular of 
© that promiſe. Nor did we only appear wil- 
© ling to join in ſo good a work, when it 
© ſhould be brought us, but preſſed and urg- 
© ed you to it by our meſſage of the 14th of 
February, in theſe words: © And becauſe 
« his majeſty obſerves great and difterent 
« troubles to ariſe in the hearts of people, 
cc concerning the government and liturgy of 
te the church, his majelty is willing to declare 


« that he will refer the whole conſideration to 


ec the wiſdom of his parliament, which he de- 
c fires them to enter into ſpeedily, that the 
« preſent diſtractions about the ſame may be 
« compoſed ; but deſires not to be preſſed to 
<« any ſingle act on his part till the whole be 
cc ſo digeſted and ſettled by both houſes, that 
« his ma jeſty may clearly ſee what is fit to be 
« left, as well as what is fit to be taken away: 
© Of which we the more hoped of a good ſuc- 
ceſs to the general ſatisfaction of our people 
becauſe you ſeem in this propoſition to deſire 
but a reformation, and not, as is daily 
. preached for as neceſſary in thoſe many con- 
venticles, which have within theſe 19 months 
begun to ſwarm, and which, tho' their lea- 
ders differ from you in this opinion yet appear 
to many as countenanced by you, by not 
being puniſhed by you (few elſe, by rea- 
ſon of the order of the houſe of com- 
mons of the gth of September, daring to 


and liturgy. And we ſhall moſt chearfully 
give our beſt aſſiſtance for railing a ſufficient 
maintenance for preaching miniſters, in ſuch 
courſe as ſhall be moſt for the encouragement 
and advancement of piety and learning. 
© For the bills you mention, and the con- 
ſultation you intimate, knowing nothing of 
the particular matters of the one (tho' we 
like the tirles well) nor of the manner of the 
other, but from an informer, (to whom we 
give little credit, and we wiſh no man did 
more) common fame, we can ſay nothing 
till we ſee them. | F | 
© For the 11th, we would not have the 
. oath of all privy-counſellors and judges ſtrair- 
ned to particular ſtatutes of one or two par- 
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tutes of all parliaments, and the whole law 
of the land-; and ſhall willingly conſent, that 


an enquiry of all the breaches and violations 
Vol. II. | 
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do it) a deſtruction of the preſent diſcipline 


ticular parliaments, but extend to all ſta- 
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of the law may be given in charge by the 
juſtices of the king's-bench every term, and 
by the judges of aſſize in their circuits, and 
juſtices of the peace at the ſeſſions, to be 
preſented and puniſhed according to law. 

© For the 17th, we ſhall ever be moſt rea- 
dy, (and we are ſorry it ſhould be thought 
needful to move us in it) not only to join 
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United-Provinces, of which we have given 


* with any (particularly with the ſtates of the 


a late proof in the match of our daughter) 

for the defence and maintenance of the Pro- 
© teitant religion againſt all deſigns and at- 
© tempts of the pope and his adherents; but 
© ſingly (it need were) to oppoſe with our life 
and fortune all ſuch deſigns in all other na- 
tions, were they joined: And that for con- 
ſiderations of conſcience, far more than any 


and reputation, or any natural end of re- 
ſtoring: our royal ſiſter and her princely iſſue 


be likewife much conſidered by us. 
© For the 18th, it was not our fault that an 


act was not paſſed to clear the lord Kimbol- 


A 


ton, and the five members of the houſe of 
commons, but yours, who inſerted clauſes 
into both the preamble and act, (perhaps 
perſuaded to it by ſome who wiſh not that 
you ſhould in any thing receive ſatisfaction 
from us) as by paſſing the preamble, we 
muſt have wounded our honour againſt our 
conſcience, and by another clauſe have ad- 
mitted a conſequence, from which we could 
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ſation of treaſon, could have his perſon ſei- 
ſed without the conſent of that houſe of which 
he is a member; tho' the known law be, 
That privilege of parliament extends not to 
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houſe being for a ſhort time adjourned, and 
© ſo their conſent not being ſo had) how trea- 
© ſonable ſoever his intentions were, how clear- 
ly ſoever known, and how ſuddenly ſoever 


him to go on and purſue them ; no way, 
how legal ſoever, after the paſſing ſuch a 
clauſe, being left to prevent it (3). 

REM. (3). The king, in ſhewing the in- 
conveniences of this clauſe, lays down a caſe 


different from that of the ſix members accu- 


ſed; for he ſuppoſes, to demonſtrate theſe 
inconveniencies, that the treaſon is: manifeſt, 
and juſt going to be executed. Whereas the 
difference between the king and the parlia- 
ment conſiſted, in that the parliament defired 
to ſee the proots, before: they conſented to 
the proſecution of their members. Beſides, 
this maxim, that the privileges of parliament 
extend not to treaſonable caſes, is very ambi- 
guous; for it may ſignify, either that in caſe 
of real, maniteſt, or apparent treaſon, the 
members of parliament have no more privi- 
lege than the reſt of the ſubjects, or elſe that 
by a bare accuſation of treaſon, true or falſe, 
a member may be committed to priſon like 
any other private perſon. - The king took it, 
and would have => taken, in this laſt ſenſe, we 

8 the 


temporal end of obtaining acceſs of ſtrength 


to be executed, muſt have fair leave given 


to their dignities and dominions, tho? theſe 


never have been ſecured, by declaring, that 
no member of either houſe, upon any accu- 


treaſon; and if it did, any member (the 
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1642. the parliament world admit it only in the firſt. 


But that the king's ſenſe was wrong, evidently 


appears, in that when, for inſtance, a peer is 


accuſed of treaſon, he is not ſent to the tower, 
according to the uſual courſe of juſtice, as a 
private perſon would be, but by order of his 


. honſe, which thinks proper to conſent to his 
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proſecution, Without this conſent; the king 
cannot ſend him to the rower by his own au- 


thority, and upon a bare accuſation. In ſhort, 


no lefs inconveniencies would attend the king's 


ſenſe, fince in that cafe the king, upon bare 
au ſations, ttue or falſe, might impriſon all 


the principal members of both houſes. 

Jo condlude, we conjure you, and all men, 
to reſt ſatisfied with the truth of our pro- 
feſſions, and the reality of our intentions, not 


you declare againſt tumults and puniſh the 
authors; that you allow us our propriety in 
our towns, arms and goods, and our ſhare 
in the legiſlative power, which would be 
counted in us not only breach of privilege, 
but tyranny and ſubverſton of partiaments, 
to deny to you: And when you ſhall have 


a & © a a A 


have taken away the one, and recalled thoſe 
declarations (particularly that of the 26th 
of May) and thoſe in the point of the mi- 
litta our juſt rights, (wherein we will no 


enable others by them to take that from us) 
which would take away the other, and de- 
elined the beginnings of a war againſt us, 


the firſt part of the 13th demand, fo we 
ſhall be ready to concur with you in the 
latter. 


And being then confident, that the cfe- 
dit of thoſe men, who deſire a general com- 


buſtion, will be ſo weakened with you, that 
they will not be able to do this kingdom a- 
ny more harm, we fhall be willing to grant 
our general pardon, with ſuch exceptions as 
ſhall be thought fit, and ſhall receive much 
more joy in rhe hope of a full and conſtant 

appineſs of our people in the true ny, 2 


bleſſed umon between us and our parfia- 
ment (ſo much deſired by us) than amy ſuch 
encreaſe of our fevenue, (how much ſoeber 
beyond former grants) as (when our ſubjects 
were wealthieſt) our parliament could have 
ſettled upon us. | | 

1 ſhall make but one general remark upon 
this anſwer of the King, and which to me 
ſeenis abſolutely neceflary, 'viz. that all the be- 
ginning, which includes two thirds, is entire- 
ty needleſs, ſince the king treats not of the 
point in diſpute between him and the partia- 
ment. The queſtion was not to know, whe- 
ther the laws aſcribed ſuch and ſuch power to 
tlie king, but to know, whether the king ha- 
ving abuſed this power, his promiſe, that he 
would govern according to the law of the land, 
was to be depended upon for the future. The 
king throughout the beginning of his anſwer, 
ſuppoſes an ignorance of wfrat is due to king 


a.m a aA a a. A 


to ask ſuch things as deny themſelves ; that 


given us ſatisfaction upon thoſe perſons who 
more part with than with out crown, leſt we 


under pretence of bur intention of making 
one againſt you; as we have never oppoſed 
ft 


and under the protection of the law, by a 


of England, or a cauſeleſs denial of the ſame, 1642: 
As to the firſt point, he pretends to acquaint . 


the publick with the nature of the Engliſh 
conſtitution, which was very needleſs, ſince no- 
body diſagreed with him. He keeps to the 
ary poſition acknowledged by all the world, 

nt ſays not a word to the particular queſtion, 
which was the ſole ſubject of the diſpute. As 
to the ſecond point, he does not deny that he 
had abuſed his power, but makes no other an- 
ſwer to the conſequence drawn by the parlia- 
ment from this abuſe, than that he promiſes 
to behave better for the future. | 


Ir is eaſy to fee, that neither the parlia- | 


ment's propoſitions, nor the king's anſwer, 
were proper to beget an accommodation. Ac- 
cordingly, it may be affirmed, that neither 
ſide thought of any ſuch thing. When the 
king pnbliſhed his anſwer, he had received 


ſome arms, ammunition, and pieces of ord- 


nance from Holland, and beſides that, was 
preparing to beſiege Hull. Tho' great part 


of the arms were now removed to London, 


he hoped ſtill to find there ſufficient for his 
moſt urgent occaſions. Moreover, this place, 
which was one of the ſtrongeſt in the king- 
dom, could be of great ſervice to him, to kee 
the adjacent country in his intereſt; | 


On the other hand, the Presbyterian party, The mo 
who then prevailed tn the parliament, had tives ofthe 
almoſt attained their deſire, that is, hag Prebyeeri- 


brought things to a rupture, which gave them 
2 hope, they ſhould agteldy have op- 
portunity to accotnpliſh the reſt of their pro- 
jet. Indeed, this rupture between the king 
and the parliament being ſuppoſed, it was 
manifeſt, the kingdom was to be governed by 


the parliament and the king, ſepatately, and 


not jointly, as before, that is, they would 
each govern thofe of their party; in which 
caſe, the parhament would have no more oc- 


caſion for the king's conſent, who would be 


looked upon as an enemy, and conſequently, 
they might ordain whatever they pleaſed, with- 
out any oppoſition. This was preeiſely the 
point to which all the proceedings of the Preſ- 


byterian party had tended, without their 


diſcovering themfelves however, any more 
than was neceſſary to ſupport the expectations 
of their adherents. For till now it highly 
concerned them to make the publick, and the 


members who were not of their ſide, believe, 


that they acted in conjunction with the other 
members, only with the view of vindicating 
the common liberty, againſt the eneròach- 
ments of the king. | | | 


It is certain, that from the beginning, there p 1 

| yterian party, yiews of 
whoſe view was to alter the ehurch-govern- the Preſ- 
ment. But that this was the ſole aim of the byreruns 


was in this parliament, a Pres 


Presbytertans, as many aſſert, is what does 
not to me appear evident. Why might not 
theſe men, in ſtriving to erett their diſcipline 
upon the ruins of "the church, have another 
end, I mean, the prevention of the king's and 


his party's ihcroachmetrits upon tlie; pubſick li- 


berty? There were, certainly, in this very 
N mw members who were very far from 


ing Presbyterians, amd yet had the _ 


Book XX. The Reign of C 
1642. end: Why might not the Presbyterians haue 
t too, jointly with that which was peculiar to 
them? Is it ſo uncommon a thing, to. ſee peo- 

ple propoſe to themſclves two different ends, 

in one and the fame undertaking > I confeſs I 

do not ſee the improbability of ſuck a ſuppo- 


muſt be conſidered as acting with thoſe two 
views, and this is ſo true, that undeniable 
provfs of it will appear in the ſequel of this 
reign, But their enemies have been pleaſed 
to aſcribe to them the firſt only, in order to 
charge them with putting the kingdom in a 
flame, for the ſake of eſtabliſhing the Presby- 
terian government in the church. I do not 
deny, that this motive contributed very mnch 
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ſons. on which the parliament reſufed to con- 
fide in the king, were frivolous. The con- 
trary may be rather inferred. For it theſe 
reaſons had not been plaufible, the Presby- 


their projects, and form ſo firong a party in 
a kingdom, where, at the beginning of this 
parliament, they made fo inconſiderable a fi- 
gure. But they politickly made uſe of the 
general diſcontent, which actually ſubſiſted, 


8 They cannot be faid. to have cauſed this uni- 
he verſal diſcontent, tho” it is certain, they help- 
A ed to inflame it, becauſe it was neceſſary to 
8 their views. 

Order of The parliament having received advice from 

the houſe Holland, that the queen had pawned or ſold 

concerning ſome of the crown- jewels at Amſterdam, pub- 

me ne liſhed the ad of June an order, declaring, that 

jewels, Whoſoever was concerned in the felling or 

Ruſhw, pawning theſe jewels, or in the bringing any 

-money to the king, by way of bill of exchange, 

or otherwiſe, ſhould be accounted an enemy to 

the ſtare. But the queen had already laid out 

the money in purchaſing arms and ammuniti- 

The king on, which ſhe had conveyed to the king, in a 

receive {mall ſhip called the Providence, which, the 

arms from very day the parliament publiſhed this order, 

Rulhy, ſafely arrived in Burlington Bay, after having 

been warmly purſued by part of the parlia- 

_ fleet, commanded by the earl of War- 

8 wick. | 

The king Some time before, the king finding a war 

orders his unavoidable, had ordered his friends in both 

ry houſes, to abſent themſelves from the parlia- 

Fade ment. He hoped, by leſſening { conlidera- 

„ ment. bly the number of the members, to leſſen the 

. ; credit of theparliament. But this policy turned 

Þ not to his advantage. It is true, Houſes 

: M | were confiderably leſſened in number. But 
of Ls withal, the king's: party there grew ſo weak 
1. | that they could no longer oppoſe the reſo- 
ns? Þ lutions taken againſt the king. Thoꝰ the two 


Houſes were not forry to be rid of theſe ſpies, 
they believed, however, it was neceffary 
to take ſome meaſures, either to hinder a 
greater deſertion, or to convince the people, 
it was not their fault if che parliament was fo 
numerous as hirherto. The commons, there- 


amounted to above 13,000,000, .Dygdate's Vier. 


firion. The Presbyterian party, theretore, 


to it. But it does not follow, that the rea- 


terians would never have been able to execute 


to bring matters to the point they defired. 
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fore, ordered all the ſheriffs of the kingdom, 1642. 
to give notice to the repreſentatives, to attend Way 
the houſe by the 16th of June, on the forfeiture F7ecaution 
of ro pounds to be employed in the wars . 85 
Ireland, and on pain of undergoing ſuch far- 
ther puniſnment as the houſe ould think fir. 
But the lords went ftill farther, for they or- — bers 2 
dered nine: of their members, who had repait- again 
ed to the king at York, to appear at the bar nine abſent 
the 8rh of June as delinqueuts. Theſe nine lords. 
lords having ſent their excuſe by a letter, the Ruſbw. 
commons forthwith prepared an impeachment 
againſt them, and ſent it up to the lords. 
The 27th of the ſame month, the peers pro- 
nounced ſentence againſt the nine lords, decla- 
ring, that they ſhould nor fit. or vote in the 
houſe during the prefenr parliament, and ſhould 
ftand committed to the tower during the plea- 
ſure of the houſe. | | | 
Theſe were little preludes to the war, The par- 
which was going to be kindled. But rhe roth liament 
of June, both houſes gave a more evident proof takes np 
of their defign ; for upon receiving advice png gh 
that the king was actually giving out commiſ- Ruſbyw. 
ſions to levy forces, they publiſhed propoſalss 
for the bringing in of money or plate, at eight 
er Cent for the defence of the kingdom *, 
his is what the king's friends will have to be 
conſidered as the firſt declaration of war on 
the parliament's fide, and pretend thereby 
to ſhew, that both houſes were the aggreſ- 
ſors. But it is certain, the king long be- 
fore, had taken meaſures to prepare for war, 
and there is no doubt the parliament 'had 
done the fame, tho* perhaps, more ſeeretly 
than the king. Be chis as it will, after 
having ſeen what where the true grounds 
and cauſes of the war, it ſeems of little mo- 
ment to know, which of the two parties firſt 
diſcovered the meaſures taken, wherher to at- 
tack or defend ; for that at moſt is che mean- 
ing of the queſtion, < Which of the parties 
« began the war, . | 
The king having notice, of what the parlia- The king's 
ment had done for the ſpeedy raifing of mo- letter to 
ney, wrote to the lord- r of London, com- 3 | 
manding him to publiſh his letter wherein he Ruſhw. 
forbid the citizens to lend any money to both The par- 
houſes. This letter occafioned their pablith- liament's 
ing a declaration, the view whereof was to ſhew ecken 
the people, that the: parliament was under an 1 
abſolute neceſſity of preparing for their deſence. 
They ſaid, his majeſty having ſo often threat 
ned them about Hull and the militia, they 
could not but conſider his preparations as a de- 
ſign to levy a war againſt his parliament. 
The king made do chis declaration a long The king's 
anſwer, full of reproaches of the illegal pro- anſwer. 
ceedings of both houſes againſt him. He did 
not deny, that he intended to have juſtice in 
the caſes ef Hull and the militia, or loſe his 
life in wing: it; and affirmed, chat this 
was no proof of a deſign to make war againſt 
the parliament; but only of his intention to 
defend himſelf agaiuſt cheir attacks. The par- 
liament ſaid the ſame thing on theit part, and 


© The people were. ſo ready: to comply with the parligment a prapoſals dar tho ſuns brought: including plate, Ste 


each 
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each endeavoured to caſt the blame of the war 
on the oppoſite party. I did not think it ne- 
ceſlary to inſert theſe laſt papers, there being 
nothing new in them. They contain the ſame 
reproaches, and the ſame vindications on both 


| ſides, as were ſeen in the former declarations. 


I ſhall only obſerve, that even when the war 
was going to commence, and there was no 
more hopes of an accommodation, the king 
thought it very ſtrange, that his prerogatives 


ſhould be violated, and the parliament raiſe 


forces without, his approbation. He always 
uſed the ſame ſtile, even in the very midſt of 
the war. In ſhort, the parliament, weary of 
theſe paper-skirmiſhes, of which there was 
no end, and which conſumed a great deal of 
time, prohibited, by a printed order, the pub- 
liſhing any declarations or papers in the king's 
name, that ſhould be contrary to the ordi- 
nances of the parliament. After that, there 
was no hope of peace, and accordingly, all 
thoughts otic were laid aſide by both parties. 
The king, before he came to an open de- 
claration, had a mind to execute two deſigns 
he had formed. The firſt was, to become 
maſter of the fleet; the ſecond, to beſiege 
Hull. The project of the fleet was ſolely 
founded in the expectation, that the captains 
of the ſhips would declare for him as ſoon as 
commanded. In this belief, he wrote to each 
captain in particular, requiring him, without 
delay, and without demanding the orders of his 
ſuperiors, to bring away his ſhips to Burlington 
bay, and yield no farther obedience to the earl 
of Warwick. He ſent withal a letter to the earl 


of Warwick, to diſcharge him from the com- 


mand of the fleet. The letters to the captains 


were to be delivered, as indeed they were, 


before that directed to the earl of Warwick. 


The king diſpatched at the ſame time a meſ- 


ſenger to London, to carry to the earl of 
Northumberland a revocation of his commiſ- 
ſion of admiral, under the great ſeal. The carl 
of Warwick, who was then on ſhore, having 
notice of what paſſed in the fleet, went im- 
mediately on board his ſhip, and ſummoned all 
the captains to atrend him at a council of war. 
All obeyed, notwithſtanding the king's orders, 
except:five, who united together to make their 
defence, in caſe. they ſhould be attacked. 
The reſt proteſted to their admiral, they would 
obey his commands, As ſoon as he Had ſe- 
cured theſe laſt, he cauſed them to come to 
an anchor round the five others, to force them 
to ſubmit. But three of them thought fit to 
come in upon a ſummons. The two that ſtill 
remained obſtinate, ſuffered themſelves to be 
ſhamfully taken by unarmed boats, and were 
ſent to London. Thus the king was diſap- 
pointed of his view, for which, tho of great 
importance, he had not, doubtleſs, taken 
very proper meaſures, as appeared by the 
event. G 


- - 


After this fruitleſs attempt, the king belie- 
ved it in vain to diſlemble any. longer, and 
that he muſt at laſt begin the war. To that 
end he ordered, William Cavendith, earl of 
:Newcaſtle, to ſecure the town of Newcaſtle. ; 
which was performed, tho' with ſome diffi- 
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culty, and then he cauſed alſo Tinmouth ca- 


{tle to be ſeiſed. At the fame time, he ſent 


many lords and gentlemen into their reſpec- 
tive thires, to levy forces, and by a patent un- 
der the great ſeal, appointed William Sey- 
mour, earl of Hertford, his lieutenant-general 
of the weſtern counties. He kept ncar his 
perſon, Robert Bartu, earl of Lindſey, to be, 
under him, general of his army. Sir Jacob 
Aſhley was general of the foot; and the place 
of general of the horſe was reſerved for prince 
Rupert, the king's nephew, and brother to the 
elector Palatine, who was daily expected. 


Tho? the king had pretended to raiſe only He march- 


1642. 


a guard for his perſon, it was found, however, es to be. 


that in the beginning of ſuly, he had about 3000 
foot, and 7 or 800 horſe, with which he re- 
ſolved to march to Hull. He ſtayed ſome days 
at Beverley, and publiſhed a proclamation, 
to ſignify his intention to beſiege Hull, and 
the reaſon that induced him thereto. As the 

have already been mentioned, it is needleſs to 
repeat them. Three days after, he ſent the pro- 
clamation to the parliament, with a meſſage, re- 


quiring them, that the town of Hull might be 


forthwith delivered to him. 


ſiege Hull. 
Ruſhw. 


Before the parliament received this meſſage, The pars 
they had reſolved to preſent a petition to nishamen's 
majeſty, to pray him, in a very humble man- fetten o 


ner to forbear all preparations for war; 


the king. 
o re- July 15. 


move his forces from about Hull; ro diſmiſs ruſhw. 


his troops; to ſend away his garriſons from 
Newcaſtle, Tinmouth, and other places; for 
which they promiſed alſo, on their part, to 
diſcontinue all the preparations they had been 


forced to make for their defence. The king 


returned a long anſwer in writing to this pe- 
tition, wherein he repeated great part of what 
he had ſaid in his declarations. He made 


likewiſe ſome propoſitions to both houſes, al- 


lowing. them to the 27th of July for a full 
and poſitive anſwer. | | 5 


Ihe parliament having returned an unſatiſ- He belic- 


factory anſwer to the propoſitions, the king 


ges Hull 


n vain. 


reſolved to begin the ſiege of Hull. But this Ruſhw. 


enterpriſe was ſo unſucceſsful, that after ha- 
ving been ſome time before the town, without 
king any progreſs, he was obliged to raiſe 
the ſiege, or rather blockade, and return to 
York. The earl of Clarendon ſays, the king 


undertook the ſiege of Hull, upon the aflurance 


given him by Sir John Hotham, that he would 
ſurrender the town at the firſt ſhot, but that 


it was not poſſible for Hotham to perform his 
word. 1 5 


Ihe king, as I before ſaid, had ſome months Goring | 


overnor 


ſince, gained colonel Goring, governor of of portſ- 
Portſmouth, who feigning to keep the place for mouth de- 
the | parliament, held it indeed for the king, clares tor 
He received money from both ſides, to rein- _ Fang 
force the garriſon and raiſe new works, the” * 


parliament not miſtruſting him, and the king 
relying on his word. At laſt, about the time 
the king was before Hull, Goring openly de- 
clared for him. This happened in the begin- 
ning of Auguſt, but three weeks after the par- 
liament had iflued orders for levy ing an army, 


to be commanded by Robert Devereux, carl 


of Eſſex. This army not being yet ready, 
both 
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1642. both houſes, tho” aſtoniſhed at Goring's de- 
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the people, and induce them to appear in arms 16429 


fecion, were not however, diſcouraged. As at Nottingham; but the prejudices were too Www, 
it was of the utmoſt importance to recover deeply rooted in the minds of moſt of the {ub 


this place, the ſtrongeſt in the kingdom, be- 
fore the king ſhould be able to relieve it, they 
haſtily diſpatched a committee, whom they 
empowered to aſſemble the militia of the 


neighbouring counties, to block up Port- 


mouth by land, whilſt the earl of Warwick, 
by their order, blocked it up by ſea. Hap- 


pily for the parliament, Goring, tho' he had 


received from them 3000 pounds, and the 
like ſum from the king, had neglected to lay 
in the "neceſſary proviſions for a” ſiege, and 
particularly corn and falt, ſo that in the very 
beginning ot the blockade, he perceived, he 
could not reſiſt long. This made him reſolve 
portl- to capitulate. He {urrendered the place to 
mouth ſur- the committee, only for liberty to retire into 
erred Holland, and for his officers to repair to the 
road king _ „ | 
The king's During the blockade of Portſmouth, the 
manifeſto, king, not doubting but Goring was in condi- 
Ruſhw. tion to defend that place, publiſhed, at laſt, 
| a declaration that had long been prepared, 
wherein he ſums up all the complaints he had 
already made againſt - both houſes. As the 
reader is ſufficiently informed, there is no oc- 
caſion to inſert here this new declaration, on- 


red both houſes 
forbid all his ſubjects to obey them. At the 
ſame time was alſo publiſhed a proclamation, 
requiring all men who could bear arms, to re- 
pair to him by the 25th of Auguſt, at Not- 
tingham, where he intended to ſet up his royal 
ſtandard, which all good ſubjects were obliged 
to attend. Thè ſetting up of the royal ſtan- 
dard, was the antient manner of making known 
to the people the king's urgent occaſion for 
their aid, and the place to which they were to 
repair to aſſiſt him. The king could not for- 
bear thinking, he was ſtill to be conſidered as 
an ordinary King, and to have the ſame re- 
ſpect and obedience paid to him, as if he had 
never given his people any cauſe of complaint. 
He imagined, that the acts of grace he had 
paſſed in this parliament, and his promiſes to 
behave better for the future, had effaced all 
the ill impreſſions made by his paſt govern- 
ment upon his ſubjects, and that, tho' there 
Vas a powerful party againſt him in the par- 
liament, it was otherwiſe among the people. 
He thought, therefore, the ſetting up of his 
ſtandard would make a ftrong impreſſion on 
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it happened, the very day the ſtandard was 4 


jects, for a bare ceremony to remove them. 


Whilſt the, day appointed for the ſetting ug The king 


of the ſtandard was expected, the king ende: gives out 
voured to: augment the number of his forces, neu com- 
He gave out. freſnu commiſſions, and. ſent the 767 way 
earl of Hertford and ſome other lords, and ö 
gentlemen, to manage his concerns, and raiſe 

troops, in the weſtern parts. For himſelf, he 
departed from York, ſome days before the 25th He takes 
of Auguſt, and in his way took Lincoln, from Lincoln, 


"whence he drew the arms of the traineq-bands 
for his troops, after which he came to Not- 
tingham, and the next day reviewed his 


horſe. | 
The review was no ſooner ended, but he Coventfy; 

was informed that two regiments. of foot were fh z. 

marching to Coventry by the earl of Eſſex's gainſt him 

orders. Whereupon he haſted thither with Ruſhw, 

his cavalry, conſiſting of 7 or 800 horſe, in 

hopes of preventing the parliament's forces, 

and poſſeſſing himſelf of that city. 4 

ingly he arrived there the day before the two 

regiments; but the mayor of the city, tho 

without a garriſon, ſhut the gates againſt him, 

and fired upon his men. He was very ſenſibly 


touched with'this indignity; but as there was 
ly it muſt be remarked, that the king decla- 
uilty of high-treaſon, and 


no remedy, he was forced to return to Not- 
tingham, leaving the command of his cavalry 

to commiſſary- general Wilmot. 

The next day, his horſe being upon a plain Wilmoꝭ 
of five or ſix miles extent, where nothing in- loſes an 
cumbered them, had a clear view of a body of 4 8 
1200 of the enemies foot, guarded only by one 285 Mo & 
troop of horſe. Wilmot, it ſeemed, could not body of 
have wiſhed for a fairer opportunity to attack the parlia2 


with advantage this body of foot, who had no- aud 
thing to ſecure them. But, for what reaſon it CI. 
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is not known, inſtead of attacking the enemies, _ | 


he thought only of avoiding them, and even 
retreated with {ome precipitation. This was 
a bad omen to a war juſt commenced. 

At laſt, on the 25th of Auguſt, the king The king 
cauſed his ſtandard to be erected on a turret 22 9 
of Nottingham-caſtle, having with him only at Not- 
ſome unarmed trained-bands. His proclama- tingham. 
tion had produced ſo little effect, that few Clarend. 


were come to attend the royal ſtandard ; nay, A 


. own, 
erected, to grow ſo tempeſtuous, that it was 


blown down, and could not be fixed again in 
a day or two. This was looked upon by ma- 
ny as a fatal preſage of the war. 
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1642. HE king had imagined, that the 
AI ſetting up of his ftandard would draw 
27 95 great numbers of people to Notting- 


ham, who would come and offer him their ſer- 


> vice ; but he was very much diſappointed. He 
of tbe had with him but 300 foot, and ſome trained- 
king az bandsdrawn together by Sir John Digby, ſhe- 


* riff of the county. His cavalry conſiſted only 

am. . . . 

Clareng, Of 800 horſe, and his artillery was ſtill at York, 

| om whence it was difficult to bring ir, many 
things being yet wanted to prepare and form 
it for marching, and beſides, there were no 
foot to guard ir. Nevertheleſs, as he had giv- 
en out many commiſſions, and ordered his 
forces to repair to Nottingham, he expected 
them in that town, tho' not without danger, 
the parliament having at Coventry 5000 foot, 
and 1500 horſe. Thus the king was in a very 
melancholy ſtate before the war was well be- 
gun. He had appointed Robert Bartu, earl 
of Lindſey, for general; but had yet no army. 
The princes Rupert and Maurice, his ne- 
phews, brothers to the elector Palatine, being 
come to offer him their ſervice in the beginning 
ot September, he made prince Rupert general 
ot his horſe, quartered at Leiceſter, whether 


the prince went and took upon him the com- 


mand. 
He iz m The king, it is certain, was in extreme dan- 
great dan- ger at Nottingham. That town was not in 
ger. condition to make a long reſiſtance, and the 
Charend King having ſcarce any forces, if the parlia- 
ment's troops, which were within 20 miles of 
the place, had marched directly to him, he 
muſt have been forced to retire with diſho- 


being made priſoner. All thoſe about him 


nour to York, unleſs he would have riſqued his 


ſaw the danger, it being ſo evident; but it 1 642. 
was not eaſy to avoid it, without quitting g 
Nottingham, which could not but be very pre- 


judicial to him; for this reaſon it was moved 
in the council, to ſend a meſſage to both houſes, 
with ſome overture to incline them to a trea- 


ty. The intent of this propoſition, was, doubt- 


leſs, to intimate to the king, that his affairs 


were in ſuch a ſituation, that peace alone could 
free him from the perplexity and danger he 
was expoſed to. But the mover of this advice 
could hardly think, that a bare offer of peace 
was able to effect it, after what had paſſed be- 
fore the rupture. Very likely, therefore, his 
deſign was that, in propoſing a peace, ſome- 
thing more ſhould be offered, than what had 
been offered before. The king eaſily perceiv- 
ed the intimation, and was 10 offended at it, 
that he broke up the council, that it might be 
no longer urged. 

However, the next day the ſame motion He s ad- 
was renewed, but under a different view. As viſed to 
it was, doubtleſs, perceived, that what had Propoſe a 
offended the king, was the plain meaning of d 
propoſing a peace, viz. that his majeſty mult h of its 
depart from ſome of his pretenſions, care was being re- 
taken to remove this odious meaning, and it jected. 
was adviſed only to ſend a meſſage to both Clarend. 
houſes, in order to gain time. The king ſtill 
oppoſed it, alledging, to offer peace in ſuch a 
juncture, would be diſcovering his weaknels : 

That his enemies would reject the offer with 
inſolence, and nothing but diſhonour would 
thereby reflect on himſelf, But it was repre- 
ſented to him, that ſuch a meſſage might do 
good, but could do no harm: That indeed, 
both houſes, very likely, would reject the __ 
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1642. but they would thereby render themſelves odi- 
WAA ous to the people, who were deſirous of peace, 
and who would be the more inclined to ſerve 
his majeſty, for his endeavours to procure it : 

That if the overture was accepted, the king 

would have an opportunity of demonſtrating, 

that the war, on his part, was purely defen- 

five: In ſhort, that the bare offer of peace 

would of courſe retard the preparations of the 
parliament, becauſe men's minds would be in 


{uſpence, whilſt the king's levies might be con- 


tinned by vertue of the commiſſion already 


Ho yields The king yielded to theſe reaſons, becauſe 
to it. the point was not to offer any new conditions, 


but only to lay a ſnare for the parliament, and 


retard their preparations. This was the ſole 


motive of the meſſage, wherein, as we ſhall ſee 


preſently, the king propoſed nothing new, 


and, which, however, he repreſented after- 
wards as an evident ſign of his ſincere deſire of 
1 peace. But tho? ſome pretend, that his ma- 
. jeſty's meſſage, and the parliament's refuſal, 
. contributed very much to facilitate the king's 


levies and undeceive the people of their good 
g opinion of the intentions of both houſes, 1 can- 
not believe, that ſuch weak reaſons were able 


Remark on to produce ſo great effects. It is true, if by 
the forego- the people, be meant only thoſe who were de- 
ing reaſons, voted to the king, it is not unlikely, that the 
refuſal of peace might render the parliament 
odious to them, and promote their taking arms 
for the king. Bur it by the people, be under- 
ſtood the parliament's party, or rather all the 
people in general, and without diſtinction, it 
is not eaſy to conceive how the refuſal of a 
bare propoſition, without any thing new in it, 
could produce ſuch an effect. The people, no 


they would have a ſolid peace, ſupported by 
other foundations than the king's bare word, 


ſty propoſed. They had already rejected ſuch 
a peace; and upon this ſenſe of the nation it 
was, that the parliament's whole authority was 
founded. This was no new thing, it had been 
long diſputed without coming to any concluſi- 
on. How, therefore, could the bare propoſal 
of a treaty, without any particular offer, in- 
cline the people ſo ſtrongly to the king, and 
render the parliament more odious, it it was 
rejected? And yet upon this foundation the 


the war, as Will appear in the ſequel. The 
ſecond reaſon was wholly on the prejudice of 


gotiat ion had been entered into, by what freſh 
evidence would the king have been able to de- 
monſtrate, that the war was wholly defenſive 
on his part, ſince he had already alledged all 
that could be {aid on that ſubject, and fince his 
papers were publick? The third reaſon was of 
no greater force. For if the bare overture of 
a treaty was capable of keeping people in ſul- 
pence, and retarding the parliament's levies, 
it might alſo have the ſame effect with regard 
to the king's. But the counſellors ſuppoſed his 
majeſty's levies would be continued with vi- 
gour, Whilſt the parliament's preparations 
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doubt, wiſhed for peace rather than war; but 


and not a peace in general, ſuch as his maje- 


king conſtantly built, from the beginning of 


the privy-counſellors. For, ſuppoſing the ne- 


would be interrupted; that is to ſay, the par- 
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liamentẽs friends would fall into the ſnare, whilſt 


care ſhould be taken privately to warn the king 
to avoid it. Nothing more clearly ſhews with 
what ſpirit they adviſed the king to ſend this 
meſlage to the parliament. 

Be this as it will, the meſſage was ſent the 
25th of Auguſt, (three days aſter the ſetting 
up of the ſtandard) by Thomas Wriotheſly, 


earl of Southampton, Sir John Culpepper, and 
ſome others. 


He propounded to both houſes, That The king's 
* ſome perſons might be by them enabled, metſage to 


* to treat with the like number anthoriſed 
© by him, in ſuch a manner, and with ſuch 


both houſes 
of parlia- 
ment. 


© freedom of debate, as might beſt tend to the Ruſhw. 


A 


peace of the Kingdom. He aſſured them, 
that nothing ſhould be wanting on his part, 
which might advance the Proteſtant religion, 
oppoſe Popery, ſecure the laws of the land, 
and confirm all juſt power and privileges 
of parliament. If this propoſition ſhould 
be rejected, he proteſted, he had done his 
duty ſo amply, that God would abſolve him 
© from any of the guilt of that blood which 
© mult be {pilt.” el 


- 


As the war was lufficiently proclaimed 'by The king's 
the erecting of the ſtandard, it ſeems the king deputies ill 
ſhould have demanded a ſafe- conduct for his. received. 


Clarend, 


meſſengers. But tho' he had neglected xo-Clarend. 
take this precaution, they pretended, on what 
grounds I know not, to go and {it in their re- 


ſpective places, without any previous notice. 

he lords oftended at the earl of Sourhampron's 
boldneſs, called upon him to withdraw, and 
ordered him to ſend his meſſage in writing, and 


wait for an anſwer out of London. The com- 
mons allo obliged Culpepper to deliver his 


meſlage ar the bar; at which the king took 
great offence. | 


Ihe anſwer of both houſes to his majeſty's The para 


meſſage was, That notwichſtanding their 
endeavours to prevent the diſtracted eſtate 
of the kingdom, nothing had followed but 
proclamations and declarations againſt both 
houſes of parliament, whereby their ac- 


perſons traitors. So that until theſe pro- 
clamations were recalled, and the ſtandard 
taken down, they could not by the fun- 
damental privileges of parliament give his 
majeſty any other anſwer to his me- 
< ſage. 
The king's meſſengers being returned to 
Nottingham with this anſwer, «© His majeſty, 
* ſays the lord Clarendon, was contented to 
© make ſo much farther uſe of their pride and 
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« paſſion, as to give them occaſion, by ano- 


ther meſſage, to publiſh more of it co the 
“ people.” It is eaſy to judge from hence, 
whether the king's real motive was a ſiucere 
deſire of peace, ſince his meſſages were in- 
tended only to render the parliament odious. 
He ſaid in his reply: That he never de- 
<& ſtoned to declare both houſes of parliament 
traitors, or {ct up his ſtandard againſt them, 
and much leſs to put them and the kingdom 
« out of his protection; he utterly profeſſed a- 
« gainft it before God and the world. But he 


liament's 
anſwer. 
RuſhwW. 


tions were declared treaſonable, and their 


The king's 
ſecond 
meſſage. 
Ruſhw. 


promiſed 


The HISTORY 


promiſed, that if a day were appointed by 


them, for the revoking of their declarations 


againſt all perſons as traitors or otherwiſe 
<« for aſſiſting him, he would, with all chear- 
fulneſs, upon the ſame day, recall his pro- 


« clamations and declarations, and take down 
« his ſtandard.” e | 


In this meſſage, as in all his other papers, 


may be obſerved the genins and character of 
Charles I. He always made uſe of obſcure 
expreſſions, the interpretation whereof he re- 
ſerved to himſelf, It is true, he had not in 
expreſs terms declared both houſes traitors ; 
but he called their members by that name, as 
the earl of Eſſex and others. So, according to 


his way of reaſoning, thoſe that executed the 


orders of both houſes were traitors and rebels, 
tho' the houſes themſelves were not fo. It 
may be affirmed, that thoſe little artifices 
were one of the principal cauſes of this prince's 
misfortunes, as they made him forfeit the truit 
and confidence of his ſubjects. They inſpired 
the parliament with a perpetual jealouſy of 
being intangled by treaties, wherein it would 


have been impoſſible to avoid ſuch ambiguous 


expreſſions. ; 

The two houſes anſwered, © That his ma- 
* jeſty not having taken down his ſtandard, 
« recalled his proclamations and declarations, 
© whereby he had declared the actions of both 
houſes of parliament to be treaſonable, and 
their perſons traitors, and having publiſhed 
the ſame {ſince his meſſage of the 25th of 
Auguſt, they could not recede from their 
former anſwer. That if his majeſty would 
recall his declarations, and return to his par- 
liament, he ſhould find ſuch expreſſions of 
their fidelities and duties, that his ſafety, 
honour, and greatneſs could only be found 
in the affeCtions of his people, and the ſin- 
cere counſels of his parliament, who deſer- 
ved better of his majeſty, and could never 
allow themſelves, repreſenting likewiſe the 
whole kingdom, to be balanced with thoſe 
who gave evil counſels to his majeſty,” 

In the interim, both houſes perceiving, that 
the king's view was to keep the people in 
 ſuſpence by an uncertain expectation of peace, 
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publiſhed a declaration, proteſting, they would 


never lay down their arms till his majeſty had 
left the delinquents to the juſtice of the par- 
lament. 


The king's The king, on his part, failed not, purſuant 
third meſ- to his purpoſe, to make uſe of the anſwers of 


both houſes to his two meſſages, in a third 
which he ſent to them, ſaying, That let all 
the world judge who had uſed moſt endea- 
© yours to prevent the preſent diſtractions, 
© either he who had condeſcended to deſire 
© and preſs it, or the two houſes, who had 
© refuſed to enter into a negotiation. That 
© for the future, if they defired a treaty of 
him, he ſhould remember that the blood 
© which was to be ſpilt in this quarrel was 
c that of his ſubjects, and, therefore, would 
© return to his parliament, as ſoon as the cau- 
« ſes which had made him abſent himſelf from 
© jt ſhould be femoved.” 


of ENGLAND. 


Both houſes finding, the king's deſign was 1642. 
to render their refuſal to treat, odious to the Why 
people, returned a ſtronger and more particu- 


lar anſwer to this meſſage than they had made 
to the two firſt. The ſubſtance whereot was 
as follows : 


That at the very time his majeſty pro- The par- 


© pounded a treaty, his ſoldiers were commit- 
ting numberleſs oppreſſions and rapines. 
That they could not think his majeſty 
© had done all that in him lay to remove 
* the preſent diſtractions, as long as he would 
© admit of no peace, without ſecuring the au- 
© thors and inſtruments of theie miſchiefs from 
< juſtice. 
That they beſought his majeſty to conſi- 
* der his expreſſions, That God ſhould deal 
« with him and his poſterity, as he deſired 


« the preſervation of the juſt rights of parlia- 
« ment.” That nevertheleſs, his intention 


© was not to deny the parliament the privi- 
© lege of declaring to be delinquents thoſe they 
© deemed ſuch, a privilege which belonged to 
© the meaneſt court of juſtice in the king 
© dom. | 

_ © 'That his majeſty hath no cauſe to com- 
© plain, that he was denied a treaty, when 
« they offered all that a treaty could produce, 
© ſecurity, honour, ſervice, obedience, ſup- 
port, and ſought nothing but that their re- 
ligion and liberty might be ſcreened from the 
open violence of a wicked party. | 
© That if there were any cauſe of treaty, 
© they knew no competent perſon to treat be- 
© twixt the king and the parliament.” 
That beſides, the ſeaſon was altogether 
unfit, whilſt his majeſty's ſtandard was up, 
his proclamations and declarations recalled, 
whereby his parliament was charged with 
treaſon. | 

That indeed his majeſty had often pro- 
teſted his tenderneſs of the miſeries of Ire- 
land, and his reſolution to maintain the Pro- 
teſtant religion, and the laws of this king- 
dom. But that theſe proteſtations could 
give no ſatisfaction to reaſonable and indit- 
ferent men, when at the? ſame time ſeveral 
of the Iriſh rebels, the known tavourers of 
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majeſty's preſence with grace and favour, 
nay, ſome of them employcd in his ſervice : 
When the cloaths, munition, horſe, bought 
by his parliament for the ſupply of the Irith 
war, were violently taken away, and applied 
to the maintenance of an unnatural war a- 
gainſt his people. | 

© Thar if his majeſty would be pleaſed to 
come back to his parliament, they ſhould be 
ready to ſecure his royal perſon, crown and 
© dignity, with their lives and fortunes.” 
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The king did not leave this anſwer without 


a reply. But inſtead of doing it by way of 


meſlage, he publiſhed a declaration to this 


effect: 


In the firſt place, he alledged the laws in my, king“ 


© his favour. 


He denied that his ſoldiers had committed on. | 
© any diſorders or violences, and aftirmed, he Ruſhw; 


had 


and agents for them, were admitted to = | 


- Ruſh 
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© had never ſuffered them to oppreſs any per- 
© {on whatever. | | 
He recriminated upon the parliament. He 
denied that there were any Iriſh about him, 
© and maintained, that it was a notorious ca- 
© Jumny, like that caſt upon him heretofore by 
Mr. Pym. yy ES 
He ſaid, the artillery-horſes he had taken 
at Cheſter were few in number, and of ſmall 
value. And for the cloaths, if his ſoldiers 
had raken any that were deſigned for the 
ſervice of Ireland, it was done without his 
order; and tho? he might have ſeiſed 3000 
ſuirs which were going thither, yet he refu- 
ſed to do it, and gave order for their ſpeed 
tranſportation. = 
© 'That the parliament made no ſcruple to 
© employ in the war againſt their king, 100,000 
© pounds particularly appointed for the relief 
« of Ireland. 
© 'Thart of near 500 members, of which the 
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by tumults and threats, or withdrawn them- 
ſelves, out of conſcience, from their deſpe- 
rate conſultations. That of above 100 peers, 
there remained but 15 or 16 in the upper- 
houſe. 

That it was not the body of the parlia- 


ment, but only the violent leading members 


The earl 
of Eſſex 
heads the 
parlia- 
ment's 
army. 
Ruſhw. 


© that were the authors of the war.” 

I omit ſeveral general aſſertions which might 
then be neceſſary to the king's defigns, but 
which have been already ſeen in the toregoing 
Papers. | . | 

During theſe paper-skirmiſhes, both ſides 
prepared for war. The earl of Eſſex having 
ordered his forces to aſſemble at Northamp- 
ton, departed from London the gth of Sep- 
tember to head the army; and having re- 
viewed them, found about 16,000 men well 


armed, and well appointed with a good train 


teſtation. 


The king's 
droteſtati- 
on at the 
head of his 
army. 


Ruſhw. 


of artillery. Then the king, perceiving he 
could no longer remain at Nottingham with 
ſafety, marched towards the borders of Wales 
with his troops, which were yet fo few in 
number, that they did not deſerve the name 
of an army. He was unreſolved in what place 
to expect the forces that were to come to him 
from ſeveral parts; bur intended to ſecure, if 
poſſible, Shrewsbury or Cheſter, without know- 
ing, however, whether cither of theſe towns 
would receive him, the parliament having in 
ail thoſe parts very active and vigilant agents, 
who employed all their pains to procure them 
adhcrents. For this reaſon the king marched 


but very flowly. When he came to Welling- 


ton, about ſeven miles trom Shrewsbury, he 
drew his little army together, and cauſed his 
military orders for the diſcipline thereof to be 
read before them; after which he took occa- 
ſion to make a ſpecch to his ſoldiers, and the 
better to ſatisſy them of his good intentions 
to the publick, he made the following pro- 


I do promiſe, in the preſence of almighty 
© God, and as I hope for his bleſſing and pro- 
« tection, that I will, to the utmoſt of my 


power, defend and maintain the true re- 
Vor. II. a | 
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lower-houſe conſiſted, there remained not a- 
bove zoo, the reſt having been driven away 


formed Proteſtant religion eſtabliſhed in the 
* church of England, and by the grace of God, 
in the ſame will live and die. 5 
I deſire to govern by all the known laws 
of the land, and that the liberty and pro- 
perty of the ſubject may be by them pre- 
ſerved, with the ſame care as my own juſt 
rights. And if it pleaſe God, by a bleſſing 


— A. a A. 


fence, to preſerve me from this rebellion, I 
do ſolemnly and faithfully promiſe, in the 
ſight of God, to maintain the juſt privileges 
and freedom of parliament, and to govern 
by the known laws of the land to my utmoſt 
power, and particularly to obſerve inviolably 
the laws conſented to by me this parlia- 
ment. | 555 x 

© In the mean while, if this time of war, 
and the great neceſſity and ſtraits I am now 
driven to, beget any violation of thoſe, 1 
hope it ſhall be imputed by God and man 
to the authors of this war, and not to me, 
who have fo carneſtly laboured for the pre- 
ſervation of the peace of this kingdom. 
When I willingly fail in theſe particulars, 
I will expect no aid or relief from any man, 
or protection from heaven; but in this re- 
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upon this army, raiſed for my neceſſary de- 
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« ſolution, I hope for the chearful aſſiſtance of 


© bleſſing.” 
The king was not contented with making 
this proteſtation to his army, but moreover, 


in all the conſiderable places he paſſed through, 
he aſſembled the inhabitants, and endeavour- 


ed to convince them of the ſincerity of his 


intentions. Theſe were neceſſary precautions, 
at a time when the chief point was to gain the 
people to his intereſt, for on the people de- 
pended the ſtrength of both parties. 


all good men, and am confident of God's | 


SH 


From Wellington the king marched to ye is re. 
Shrewsbury, having received the agreeable ceived at 
news that the town had declared in his favour, Shrewsbu- 


and the inhabitants would give him a joyful Clarend. 


reception. Here he reſolved to fix his bead 
quarters, and appoint the rendezvous of his 


Y. 


army. This was a very convenient place to 


expect the troops which were levying for him 


in Wales, Yorkſhire, and Lancaſhire, and to 
{end for his ordnance, which had not been 
able to follow him to Nottingham for want of 
horſes. This had forced him to make uſe of 
100 draught horſes ſent by the parliament to 
Cheſter, to be tranſported into Ireland. He 


deſired to have the earl of Leiceſter's gonſent, 


who was appointed lord-lieutenant of Ireland; 
and was then with him at Nottingham. But 
the earl conſtantly refuſing to give any orders 
abour theſe horſes, bought with the parlia- 
ment's money, the king gained one Errington, 
a ſervant of the ear!'s, who took them in his 
maſter's name, and delivered them to the 
king, This the parliament, as hath been ſeen, 
taxed the king with, As for arms, the kin 

not having a ſufficient quantity for all the 
troops that were to come from divers parts, 
had taken the arms of the militia in all the 
places thro' which he paſſed ; but it was by 
way of loan, that is, he obtained the conſent 
of the officers of the militia to take away their 
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arms, on' promiſe of reſtoring them. As ſoon 
as the king came to Shrewsbury, the number 
of his troops ſo conſiderably increaſed, that in 
a few days he had an army of 10,000 foot, 
and 4000 horſe, with which he was entirely 
ſecured from the danger he was in, whilſt his 
army was forming. 

It is ſomething ſtrange, that the earl of Eſ- 
ſex ſhould neither moleſt the king whilſt at 
Nottingham, nor in his march to Shrewsbury. 
Probably, if preſently after his arrival at Nor- 
thampton he had marched directly againſt him, 
he would have greatly embarraſſed him, and, 
perhaps, diſabled him from aſſembling an ar- 
my. This neglect can be aſcribed only, to his 


not having power to act directly againſt the 
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ceſter. 
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Clarend. 
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king's perſon, till he received his inſtructions, 
which he expected every day, which came too 
Jate. Both houles, it ſeems, could not believe, 
the king would be able to be ready ſo ſoon as 
he was, and imagined, that his inability to 


raiſe men and money, would compel! him to 


retire to ſome corner of the kingdom, or to 
throw himſelf into their arms. 
is what they ſtrove to infuſe into the people, 
for fear of terrifying them with the notion of 
a war, the event whereof might be doubtful, 
The king made an advantage of this error, to 
aſſemble all his forces at Shrewsbury, and pro- 
vide himſelf with money, which he wanted ex- 
tremely. His friends at London had taken 
care of this laſt article, and privately ſent con- 
fiderable ſums to Oxford. Moreover, the uni- 
verſity, which had always been firmly attached 
to the king, had engaged to deliver to him all 
the plate belonging to the colleges, which was 
very conſiderable. The point was only how to 
convey this aid ſafely to his majeſty. To that 
end, the king ſent thither Sir John Byron, with 
a ſmall detachment of horſe, not daring to 
give him a ſtronger, for fear of railing a ſuſpi- 
cion, that it was for ſome conſiderable affair. 
Byron coming to Oxford, received the money, 
and plate, and returned towards Shrewsbury, 
by way of Worceſter, taking all poſſible pre- 
cautions not to be attacked in his march. For 
this aid of money, which the king could not 
be without, was of the utmoſt importance to 
him. Wherefore the better to ſecure it, he 
detatched prince Rupert with a body of horſe, 
who marched on the other ſide of the Severn 
to Worceſter, to expect Byron, and guard him 
to Shrewsbury. | | 

In the interim, the earl of Eſſex, after ſtay- 
ing ſome days at Northampton, and ſecuring 


Warwick, reſolved to fix his head-quarters at 
near Wor- 


Worceſter. To that purpoſe, he ſent colonel! 
Nathaniel Fiennes before, who came to Wor- 
ceſter at break of day, ſome hours after Sir 


John Byron was entered with his convoy. Fi- 


ennes, at his arrival being told, that there 
were ſome of the king's horſe in the town, the 
number whereof he did not know, haſtily re- 
treated, without making any attempt. Pre- 
{ently after, Prince Rupert arrived, and to ſe- 
cure Byron's convoy, who was reſting himſelf 
in order to march on, paſſed through the town, 
and poſted himſelf, with his horſe, at ſome 
diſtance on the other ſide. As he did not be- 


At leaſt, this 


lieve there were any enemies in thoſe parts, he 
was not very careful to hinder many of his 
troopers from ſtaying in the town. When he 
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came to the place he had choſen, he unlighred -. * 


with his brother prince Maurice, and moſt of 
the officers, repoſing themſelves on the ground. 
On a ſudden they perceived, within muſquet- 
ſhot, 500 horſe of the enemy marching up a 
narrow Jane. Theſe were a body commanded 
by colonel Sandys, whom the earl of Eſſex had 
ſent before to take poſſeffion of Worceſter. 
Prince Rupert inſtantly mounting his horſe, 


without a moment's heſitation, charged theſe | 


troops, as they came out of the lane, and the 
charge was ſo vigorous, that the enemy was 
entirely routed, and Sandys ſlain, with 30 of 
his men. This action gained the prince a great 
name, not only for the valour he ſhewed, but 


chiefly for his ſudden and very ſcaſonable reſo- 


lution, in attacking his enemies as they came 
out of the lane, and when they leaſt expected 
ir, Some hiſtorians in relating this skirmiſh, 
ſeem to repreſent prince Rupert, as one of 
thoſe romantick heroes, who with five or {ix 
perſons, attacked and routed whole armies. 


But, after all, there is nothing wonderful in 


this action of the prince's, who had not poſted 
himſelt beyond Worcettcr, without having with 
him his detachment. Beſides, it is not ſaid, 
what was the number of the body he com- 
manded. Nevertheleſs, this action, how little 
important ſoever it was, failed not to ſtrike 


great terror into the parliament's troops, chiefly 


by reaſon of prince Rupert's activity and cou- 
rage, who afterwards gave them. cauſe to be 
confirmed in their high opinion of his valour, 
for he was one of the braveſt princes in Europe, 
But tho? he had gained ſome little advantage, 
he did not think fit to expect the enemy at 
Worceſter. He went from thence ſome hours af- 


ter, and ſafely conducted the convoy of money 


to Shrewsbury, where the king immediately 
ordered the plate to be coined. The next day, 
the carl of Eſſex poſſeſſed himſelf of Worceſter, 
and making ſome ſtay there, fecured in the 
interim, Hereford, Glouceſter, and Briſtol. 


The earl 


of Eſſex 
takes ſeve- 


It would, doubtleſs, be very ſtrange, that ral places. 


in the 20 days the king ſtayed at Shrewsbury, 


his army ſhould ſo greatly increaſe, if, as ſome 


ſay, it was the effect of the parliament's denial 
to treat with his majeſty. For, ſo ſhort a 
ſpace does not ſeem ſufficient to determine the 
people to repair to the places where they were 
lifted, and to conduct theſe new raiſed troops to 
Shrewsbury. It may, at leaſt, be affirmed, that 
it is much leſs ſurpriſing, that the king's new le- 
vies, which could not be ready whilſt his ma- 
zeſty was at Nottingham, or which did not care 
to go to a place ſo expoſed, ſhould be in con- 
dition to march during his ſtay at Shrewsbury, 
tho' it was but of 20 days, ſince he had iſſued 
his commiſſions before he left York. 


However this be, the king finding himſelf The bing 


at the head of an army little inferior in num- 


marches 
towards 


ber to the earl of Eflex's; and perceiving, it Iondon. 
was not ſufficient to remain in quiet at Shrewl- Clarend. 


bury, whilit the enemy was taking, without 


reſiſtance, the principal towns in the heart of 


the kingdom, believed he ought to ſeek means 
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16.42. to put a ſpeedy concluſion to the war. There 


Wo were two; one was to fight the enemies, the 


other, to 5 ſome marches upon them, and 
appear before London, before they could ar- 
rive. The king took this laſt courſe, in the 
expectat ion that he ſhould raiſe an univerſal 
conſternation in London, which might afford 
his friends opportunity to ſerve him effectually. 
So, on a ſudden beginning to march the 12th 
of October, with his army, which was not 
much incumbered with baggage, there being 
not one tent, and bur little artillery, he quar- 
tered that night at Bridgenorth, ten miles 
from Shrewsbury, next day he came to Wol- 
verhampton, the third day to Bermingham, and 
the fourth to Kenelworth, where he reſted one 


Eſſex fol- day. It was two days before the earl of Eflex | 
lows him. had notice of his march, and began to follow 


him. It evidently appears by the king's rout, 
that if he was not in queſt of the enemies, ar 
leaſt, he feared them not, ſince he could not 
be ignorant . how eaſy ir was for the earl of 
Eſſex, either to pur himſelf in his way, or 
overtake him. In all likelihood, he imagined 
the earl would not dare to riſque a battle, or 
that being much more incumbered with bag- 


Sage and artillery, his march would be conſi- 


erably retarded. Be this as it will, it was not 
till the 22d of October, that the two armies 
came within ſix miles of one another, without 
having received any notice of each other's 
march, till that day, which appears very 
ſtrange. But what is ſtill more ſurpriſing, is, 
that the king, to whom ſpeed was ſo neceſſa- 
ry, had fo little advanced in five days; fince, 
leaving Kenelworth the 17th, he was on the 
22d, but four miles north of Banbury, and 
that the earl of Eſſex, who departed the 15th 
from Worceſter, ſhould be only at Keinton 
the 22d, which is not above twenty miles. 
The king, till then knew not where the ear! 
of Eſſex was, lay incamped near a village call- 
ed Edgcot, where he had intelligence the 22d 
in the night, that the enemies were at Kein- 
ton, about fix miles diſtant. He found then 
it would be very difficult to execute his deſign 
upon London, whilſt he ſhould be fo cloſely 
followed by the enemies; and, therefore, he 
reſolved to give them battle. To that end, 
he drew up his army on Edge-hill, from 
whence might be ſeen all Keinton plain, where 
the parliament's army ftood in battle array, 
the 23d in the morning. The fight began 
not, however, till three in the afternoon. It 
Ruſhw. is not known what induced the king to defer 
Charend. it fo long: Bur for the earl of Eflex, he had a 
very ſtrong reaſon not to be in haſte, For, 
not imagining himſelf ſo near a battle, he had 
left behind 2000 foot, and 500 horſe, with 
his artillery, and conſequently, delay conld not 

Battle of but be advantageous to him. 
Kenton, Prince Rupert, who commanded the king's 

or Edge- . . 

hill, n right wing ot horſe, marching down the hill, 
Warwick- and advancing to charge the enemies left 
ſhire. wing, on a ſudden, Sir Faithful Forteſcue, 
Od 23- who commanded a troop of the parliament's 
Clarend. Þorſe, moving forward with his whole troop 


Ludlow, from the groſs of the cavalry, and joining 
Manley. | 
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prince Rupert, with his highneſs charged 1642. 
thoſe he had deſerted. This unexpected acci 
dent inſpired the parliament's horſe with ſuch 
a terror, each man looking upon his compani- 
on as upon an enemy, that they were entirely 
routed, and purſued above two miles from the 
field of battle, By this unadviſed purſuir, the 
king was in danger of the ſame fate which his 
pong; Henry III, had at the battle of 

ewes. The parliament's right wing ſtood. 
their ground no better than the left. They 

ran away full ſpeed, and were purſued with 
the ſame fury and imprudence. What was 
moreover fatal to the king was, that his re- 
ſerve of a regiment of horſe, thinking the 
victory unqueſtionable, by the flight of the 


enemies cavalry, with ſpurs and looſe reins 


followed the chace, and could not be hindred 
by their commanders. | 
All this while, the foot of both armies were 
engaged without victory's inclining to either 
ſide. But at laſt, Sir William Balfour, to 
whom the earl of Eſſex had given the com- 
mand of the reſerve, turned the ſcale. As 
ſoon as he faw the king's horſe employed in 
the purſuit of the flying troops, he went and 
charged.the foot in the flank, and put them 


into ſuch diforder, that the king, with the 


two princes his ſons, were in danger of being 
made priſoners. The earl of Lindſcy, the 
King's general, was taken, having been ſhot 


in the thigh, of which he died the next day; 


and the ſtandard, which was always near the 
king's perſon, was loft by the death of the 


ftandard-bearer, Sir Edmund Verney, but it was 


recovercd afterwards in ſome unknown manner. 
The return of prince Rupert, with his horſe, 
prevented the king's entire defeat ; for Balfour, 
who had only a ſmall body of reſerve, ſecing 
the cavalry returning from the chace, ſudden- 
ly quitted the fight, and ſecured himſelf near 
the carl of Eflex's foot. Could the king and 
prince Rupert have perſuaded their horſe to 
charge the parliament's infantry, who had 
ſcarce any cavalry to ſupport them, very pro- 
bably they would have routed them, and ob- 
tained a complete victory; but rhe horſe that 
were returned from the purſuit in extreme diſ- 
order, could never be brought to charge the 
enemies, who ſtood in good order, tho' they 
were in great danger. As ſoon as the earl of 
Eſſex ſaw the enemies cavalry returning, he 
had drawn off his infantry from the battle, 
and ranged them in the beſt manner he could, 
in order the better to ſupport the charge 
of the king's horſe, who, in all appearance, 
would come and attack them. But it was not 
his buſineſs to renew the fight. It was ſuffici- 
ent for him to keep his ground, as he did, 
till night, which freed him from his uneaſineſs. 
When the battle began, there remained not 


above two or three hours day, and as the 


king's horſe had ſpent ſome time in the purſuit 
of the run-aways, and, after their return, 
could not be prevailed with to renew the fight, 
it was too late for the king to rally his intan- 
try, who were in great diſorder, and whereof 


above two thirds were miſſing. Both armies 


kept 
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1642. kept their poſts all night, and in the morning 


neither thought themſelves in condition to re- 
new the battle. It is true, the forces left be- 
hind by the earl of Eſſex, arrived in the night 
with his artillery. However, as he had 
no other cavalry than the 500 horſe that 
were newly come, and the ſmall body com- 
manded by Balfour, he did not think he ought 
to riſque a ſecond battle againſt a body of ca- 
valry that had been victorious the day before, 
and were ſtill facing his army. The king, 
on his ſide, finding himſelf without infan- 
try, and conſidering that his troops had 
ſuffered very much by the cold, which was 
extremely ſharp that night, believed it ſuffici- 
ent to let his enemies ſee he feared them not. 
In this diſpoſition, the two armies faced one 
another the whole day, without any deſire to 
engage. At laſt, the carl of Eſſex ordering 
his baggage to be drawn off, the king retired 
to the quarters he had taken the day betore 
the battle, and the earl of Eflex marched 
towards Warwick. The number of the ſlain 
on the field of battle was about 5000. But 
what the earl of Clarendon ſays, that two 
days after, the king reviewing his army, 


found there were not above 300 men loſt, 


is hardly credible, even according to his 
own deſcription of this battle. But without 
dwelling upon the particular circumſtances of 
the battle, which were extremely diſguiſed or 
exaggerated by both parties, who equally 
claimed the victory, the conſequences demon- 
ſtrate, that they might have more juſtly own- 
ed, that each had been worſted. The king 
went from Shrewsbury with deſign ro make 
an attempt upon London ; but after the battle, 
he relinquiſhed that thought, tho' the road to 


London was open, and believed 1t more pro- 


Ruſhw. 
Clarend: 
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per to retire to Oxford. On the other hand, 
the earl of Eſſex follows the king to obſtruct 
his going to London, but after the battle 


leaves the way open to him, and retiring to 


Warwick, puts it out of his power to prevent 
or ſtop him. I believe this ſuffices to ſhew, it 
was a drawn battle, which afforded no real 


matter oftriumph either to the king or the 


parliament. Indeed, three or four days after 
the battle, the king took Banbury cattle, 
where was a garriſon of 800 foot, and a 
troop of horſe. But if the circumſtances of 
raking this place be well conſidered, it will be 
found, that it was far from being a conſequence 
or effect of victory. For firſt, the king ſum- 
moned the caſtle, contrary to the opinion of 
all his generals, who believed his army little 
able to undertake the fiege. Secondly, he 
alledged for reaſon, that he could not deter- 
mine what courſe to take, till he was inform- 
ed of the intention of the enemies, and that 
if they deſigned to attack him, he could not 
fight in a more advantageons place. From 
hence it may be interred, that he was not him- 
{elf fully farisfied of the reality of his victory, 
ſince ac imagined the carl of Eſſex in condi- 
tion to attack him. In ſhort, Banbury-caſtle 
ſurrendered at the firſt ſhor, which leaves it 
uncertain, whether the king would have per- 
ſited in the ſiege in caſe of reliſtance, and 


whether the earl of Eſſex would have ſuffered 


1642. 


him to do it unmoleſted. The taking of Ban- 


bury determined the king to withdraw to 
Oxford, the only place in thoſe parts at his 
devotion, by means of the univerſity, whoſe 
memberswere extremely attached to his intereſt. 

Tho” the parliament challenged alſo the 
victory, they were very ſenſible they had no 
great reaſon to triumph. They were obliged 
however to make a parade of this pretended 
victory, as if it had been real, to contradict 
the King's friends who were trying to ſtrike 
terror into the Londoners, and induce them to 
ſue for peace, on account of this pretended 
ſucceſs of his majeſty's arms. The king had 
{till many friends in the city, there having 
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been yet no meaſures taken to drive them a- 


way. Nay, in the parliament itſelf, there 
were not a few who ſtayed there on purpoſe to 
do the king ſervice when occaſion ſhould offer, 
and who Elleq not to improve the preſent. 


The news concerning the battle of Edge-Hill 


or Keinton, being very various at firit, the 
king's friends at London, indultriouſly magni- 
hed all the circumſtances which might give 
room to believe that the king was victorious, in 
order to diſpoſe the people to peace. For it mult 
be obſerved, that ſince the breach, the king's 
grand view had ever been to dazzle the peo- 
ple with the ſpecious terms of peace, and he 
had never ceaſed to hope that the nation would 
oblige the parliament to come to an agreement 
by leaving him in poſſeſſion of all his preroga- 
tives. This was his tavourite project, from which 
he never ſwerved, not even when his affairs 
were moſt proſperous. It will hereafter appear 


on ſundry occaſions, with what conſtancy he 


endeavoured to execute this ſcheme. The pre- 
ſent occaſion was the firſt ſince the beginning of 
the war. When both houſes had perfect in- 
formation of the ſucceſs of the late battle, 
what publick demonſtrations ſoever they made, 
to cauſe the people to believe their army victo- 
rious, they were very ſenſible ſuch victories 
were little capable to oblige the king to throw 


himſelf into their arms, tho? the people had 


been amuſed with ſuch hopes. Then the 


king's adherents who were ſtill in the houſe of 
commons, obſerving the conſternation expreſ- 
ſed by moſt of the members, grew more bold, 
and ſcrupled not to propoſe a peace, as the 
only means to free themſelves from trouble. 
Very probably, this was done with the king's 
conſent, who at the ſame time was uſing his 
urmoſt endeavours to perſuade the publick, 
that he had obtained at Edge-Hill a complete 
victory. 

The day before the battle, both houſes had 
publiſhed a declaration, of which I ſhall con- 
tent myſelf with relating the ſubſtance ; for 
having given ſo many of tehſe papers, I am 
afraid I ſhall tire my readcrs it 1 inſert here 
at large thoſe that follow. . 
The two houſes proteſted in the firſt place, 
That no private paſſion or reſpect, no evil 
intention to his majeſty's perſon, no deſign 
to the prejudice of his juſt honour and au- 
thority, engaged them to xaiſe forces, and 
take up arms, 
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The par- 
liament's 
declaration 
before the 
battle. 
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That his majeſty had refuſed to receive 


an humble and dutitul petition, which they 


Ruſhw. 
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„„ WE . EX , | 


had directed the earl of Eſſex to deliver to him. 
That they were fully convinced, that the 


© king was ſo engaged to the Popith party, 


© that all hopes of peace were excluded. 


© That great numbers of Papiſts had in ſhew 


© conformed themſelves to the Proteſtant re- 
© ligion, in order to qualify themſelves for 
* poſts in the king's army. | 
That his majeſty endeavoured at firſt to 
keep off all jealouſies and ſuſpicions, by ma- 
ny fearful oaths and imprecations, concern- 
ing his purpoſe of maintaining the Proteſ- 
tant religion, and the laws of the kingdom, 
cauſing ſome profeſſed Papiſts to be diſcharg- 
ed out of his army, and none to be received 
that would not come to church, receive the 
ſacrament, and take the oaths. But that at- 
terwards his confidence in the prieſts did 
more clearly appear ; perſons impriſoned for 
prieſts and Jeſuits having been releaſed out 
of the goal of Lancaſter, and commiſſions 
granted to profeſſed Papiſts. 
Here 14 of them were named. 
© That the lord Herbert, ſon to the earl of 
© Worceſter, a notorions Papiſt, was made 
* oeneral of the king's troops in all South- 
© Wales. | | 1 
That thoſe who raiſed forces for his ma- 
© jeſty in the north of England, did arm and 
< employ Papiſts. | | 
That men had been ſent to Hamburg and 
© Denmark to raiſe forces there, and to bring 
© them over to join with the earl of Newcalitle 
* 
« 


and the army of Papiſts which was intended 


© to beraiſed in Newcaſtle. 


© Thar the king had received in his court 


«© divers Papiſts in Ireland; ſome of which 
© were indicted of high treaſon for their rebel- 
© lion there; viz. the lord Tafte, &c. 

© That divers Engliſh traitors were the 
chief counſellors and actors in this unnatural 
© war, as the lord Digby, O Neal, Wilmot, 
Pollard, Aſhburnham, &c. | 

© That divers Jeſuits and prieſts, in foreign 
© parts, made great collections of money for 
© the relief of the Papiſts in Ireland, and the 
© furthering of his majeſty's deſigns againſt the 
« parliament. 

For all which reaſons they were reſolved 
to enter into a ſolemn oath and covenant, 
and expected that their brethren of Scotland 
would help and aſſiſt them, according to the 
act of pacification between the two King- 
doms.” 

The king anſwered this declaration with 
two others, which were publiſhed after the bat- 
tle of Edge-hill. In the firſt he ſaid: 

That notwithſtanding the ſolemn proteſta- 
© tion of both houſes, of having no evil inten- 
© tion to his perſon, yet they had uſed their 
* utmoſt power, by the ſtrengh of their army, 
to have deſtroyed him, 


© That if he refuſed to give admittance to the 


© petition ſent by the earl of Eſſex, it was be- 
* cauſe it was ſent by perſons whom he had par- 
< ticularly accuſed of high-treaſon. | Here he 


gave a long account of this whole matter. 


* * 
* 
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ed any prieſts or Jeſuits out of the goal of 
Lancaſter. 
* He ſays, that the Papiſts ſuppoſed to have 
commiſhons were not ſo much as known to 
him, and that they had no command, to his 
knowledge, in his army.” LES 
It muſt be obſerved upon theſe two laſt 
articles, 1ſt, that the priſoners he had releaſ- 
ed our of the goal of Lancaſter, had been im- 
priſoned as Papiſts, prieſts and Jeſuits, but 
had not been convicted as ſuch. And there- 
fore the king thought he might deny he had 
releaſed any prieſts, &c. 

2dly, The king, when he ſaid there were no 
Popith officers in his army, meant by his 


8 


army, that which he commanded in perſon, 


and the parliament underſtood that which was 
commanded by the earl of Newcaſtle, It 
might, therefore, be true, that the Popith 
officers, commiſſiond by the earl of Newcaltle, 


were not known to the king: But the army in 


the north was as much his army, as that com- 
manded by himlfelt. | EEE 


He expreſly denied, that he ever ſent to 


* raiſe forces in Hamburg or Denmark. 
He affirmed, the parliament entertained 
ſeveral Papiſts in their troops, and of this 
he ſpoke knowingly, as having taken ſeve- 
2 of them priſoners at the battle of Edge- 
ill. | 
Ihe ſecond declaration was intitled, His 
majelty's declaration to all his loving ſubjects, 
after his late victory againſt the rebels on Sun- 
day the 23d of October, 1642. This title 
was prefixed on purpoſe to cheriſh the fears, 
the king's friends were endeavouring to infuſe 
into the people, on account of the pretended 
victory lately obtained by the king againſt the 
parliament's army. 
The intent of this declaration was to vindi- 


705 


He denies his ever having had any incli- 1642, 
nation to the Papiſts, or that he had releaſ- Wyyw, 


cate the king upon three principal articles, 


VIZ. 1. That his majeſty favoured Popery, and 
employed Papitts in his army. 2. That his 
deſign was to root out parliaments. 3. That 
it was his intention, by the commiſſion of ar- 
ray, to take away part of gentlemens eſtates 
from them. I ſhall ſpeak here of the firſt on- 


ly, becauſe, after what has been ſeen, it would 


be needleſs to repeat what the king alledged 
in his vindication upon the two laſt. As to the 
firſt therefore he ſaid : 


That altho' he ſhould employ Papiſts, no The king's 


© one would wonder, who conlidered the hard- anſwer 


* ſhips and ſtreights he was driven to, and the 
© little ſcruple the parliament made to employ 


concerning 
his em- 


ploying 


* Popith officers and ſoldiers, who ſerved in Papilts. 


great numbers in their army; the induſtry 
© they uſed to corrupt their loyalty ; the pri- 
vate promiles they allured them with to their 


„ 


the penal laws ſhould be repealed. That 
notwithitanding the artifices of his enemies, 
© and the weakneſs of his own condition, he 
© could not prevail with himſelf to recall his 
* proclamarion, againſt receiving into his army 
© {ach as had not taken the oaths. He owned, 
however, that he had ſwerved from this ge- 


82 © neral 


ſervice, even to the aſſuring them that all 
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© neral rule, in favour of ſome of eminent abi- 
© lities in command and conduct.” 

We ſhall find hereafter, that tho' this pro- 
clamation was not recalled, it was very far from 
being punctually obſerved. 

Preſently after, both houſes returned an an- 
{wer to this declaration, the ſubſtance where- 
of was as follows : | 
That it was aſtoniſhing, the king, having 
affirmed ſo polirively, that a far greater num- 
ber of Papiſts ſerved in their army than in 
his, ſhould not have been pleaſed to name a 
ſingle inſtance: That they ſhould have been 
glad of knowing their names, as it would 
have afforded means to remove thoſe of that 


. 


A 


religion, who under the profeſſion of Proteſ- . 


* tants, might have crept into the army with- 
cout their privity.“ | 

Then they pretended to ſhew, by ſeveral 
rcaſons, the abſurdity of ſaying, that the par- 
liament endeavoured to corrupt the loyalty of 
the Papiſts, with the promiſe of repealing the 
penal laws, and alledged divers inſtances of 
their ſeverity againſt them, during the fitting 
of the preſcnt: parliament; 

Bur tor a demonſtration, ſaid they, that the 
king acted not with ſincerity, when he alledg- 
ed, in his vindication, that he had ordered no 


recuſant to be received into his troops, and 


that this order was a mere illuſion, they nam- 
ed ſeveral Popiſh officers, who had commiſſi- 


ons under the king's own hand, which com- 


miſſions then remained in the houſe of com- 
mons. Moreover, they annexed to this de- 


claration a petition, preſented to the xing by 
the Popiſh inhabitants of the county of Lanca- 
ſhire, deſiring leave to provide themſelves 


with arms for his ſervice, and the king's an- 
{wer granting their requeſt. This petition, and 


his majeſty's anſwer, ſeem to me ſo deciſive 


The peti- 
tion of the 
Lancaſhire 


recuſants. 


Ruſhw. 
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upon the preſent caſe, which was ſo often re- 
peated, that I think they ought to be inſert- 
ed in their own terms. 


To the king's moſt excellent majeſty. 


The humble petition of us the inhabitants of 
Lancaſhire, whoſe names are under- written, 
in behalf of ourſelves and divers others, be- 
ing recuſants, 


Humbly ſheweth, 


e T H A T whereas we, and the reſt of this 

* county, your majeſty's moſt loyal ſub- 
zects, are diſarmed, and not ſufficiently pro- 
vided for the defence of your royal perſon 
and our own families, our moſt humble ſup- 
plication to your majeſty is, that we may 
be received into your moſt gracious protecti- 


c 


on from violence, have our arms, taken from 


c 

© us, re-dclivered in this time of actual war, 
and by your majeſty's ſpecial directions, be 
© enabled further to furniſh ourſelves with com- 
© petency of weapons for the ſecurity of your 
* royal perſon, (it we be thereto required) our 
countries and families, who now are, not only 
in danger of the common diſturbances, but al- 
ſo menaced by unruly people to be robbed : 
And when, by the Almighty's aſſiſtance, your 


„ 


of ENGLAND. 


© majeſty's kingdom ſhall be ſettled, in caſe we 
© be again diſarmed, that a full value of mo- 
© ney in lieu thereof may be reſtored.” 


The king's anſwer, 


To our truſty and well-beloved, Sir William 
Gerrard baronet, Sir Cecil Trafferd knight, 
Thomas Clifton, Charles Townley, Chriſto- 
pher Anderton, and John Clansfield, and 
other of our ſubjects, eſquires, in the county 
of Lancaſhire. 


Charles R. 


your arms have been taken from you : So 
that now, in this time of imminent danger, 
wherein there are armies raiſed againſt out 
commands, and contrary to our proclama- 
tions, and are marching againſt us, and di- 


lawful commands, and oppoſing the rebellious 
proceedings of others ill- affected, they are 
by a ſtrong hand ſeiſed upon and impriſon- 
ed, their houſes plundered, and their goods 
taken away; and the like is threatened to 
ourſelves, who, as all other our ſubjects, 


© ful violence and force: And the laws made 
for diſarming recuſants, were made only for 
© a proviſion to prevent danger in time of 
peace, and were not intended to bar you 
© from a neceſſary uſe of arms in time of ac- 
© tual war, for your own ſafety, or for the de- 
© fence of our perſon againſt all rebels and e- 
* nemies, which by your duty and allegiance 
you are bound unto ; which is not, nor ever 
Vas meant to be diſcharged, or taken away 
© by any act: And whereas, the arms which 
© were taken from you, ought by law to have 
© been kept and preſerved, to have been made 
©. uſe of by you in ſuch time of open war, or 
© by ſuch others as you ſhould provide, yer 
under the ſpecious pretence of diſarming 

recuſants, and perſons ill-aftected, your arms 


© have been diſpoſed and diſperſed into the 


© hands of ſeveral perſons ill- affected, and for 
© the moſt part, fomenters and exciters of the 


vers of our good ſubjects, tor obeying our 


ought to have our protection againſt unlaw- 
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TP RUSTY and well-beloved, we greet oy, 155 
‚ N 88 
you well. Whereas by reaſon ot the order for 
laws and ſtatutes of our realm, by which all Papiſts to 
recuſants convicted are to be without arms, Provide 


arms, 


Sept. 27. 


Ruſhwò. 


commotions now raiſed in this kingdom; our 


will and command therefore is, and we 
charge and require you, upon your allegiance, 
and as you tender the ſafety of our perſon, 
and the peace and welfare of our kingdom, 
that you with all poſſib e ſpeed, provide ſuf- 
ficient arms for yourſelves, your ſervants, 
and your tenants, which we authoriſe and. 


require, during the time of open war raiſed. 


of us, and of yourſelves, and of your coun- 
try, againſt all forces and arms raiſed, or to 
be raiſed againſt us, or againſt our conſent, 


or contrary to our proclamations, by colour 


of any order, or ordinance, or authority 
whatſoever : And we ſhall (according as we 
are bound to all our ee uſe our utmoſt 
powers for the protection of you and yours, 

againſt 


* 
* 
oy 
c 
o 
o 
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c 
© apainſt us, to keep and uſe tor the defence 
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© againſt all injuries and violence. And when- 


c ſoever theſe arms which you ſhall fo provide 


La) 


(after it ſhall pleaſe God to put an end to 
theſe dangers and diſtractions) ſhall be ta- 
ken away from your cuſtody, by reaſon of 
our laws now in force, we do hereby aſſure 
you, we will allow you for the ſame, ſo much 
as you ſhall have diſpenſed in proviſion 
thereof.” 
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ce of being forced to accept of ſuch terms as 


he ſhould pleaſe to impoſe, and, therefore, 
if they would have a peace whercin every 
man might find his ſatety, it was neceſſary 
to take good meaſures for the continuance 
of the war: That among all the means 
' which could be uſed, they ſaw none more 
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of the kingdom, the king was to be told, 1642. 
that they were not yet reduced to the point, 
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A remark Ir is proper to obſerve, concerning theſe two © proper, than to invite their brethren of 
on this papers, that the queſtion between the King * Scotland to their aſſiſtance, purſuant to the 
fubjet. and both houſes was not, whether the king © treaty between the two nations. Not that 
| might lawfully, or not, employ Papiſts in his “ they actually wanted them, the parliament's 
ſervice, but whether he did really employ © affairs not being reduced to ſuch an extre- 
them? Care, therefore, muſt be taken, not ro “ mity, that foreigners were to be haſtily in- 
confound the right with the fact, the laſt only © troduced into the kingdom, but that the 
being the point in queſtion. Now theſe two ©& Scots would donbtleſs ſo anſwer their re- _ 
papers demonſtrate, that the king actually * queſt, as to convince the king, this refuge is 
employed Papiſts in his ſervice, even at the © would not fail the two houſes in caſe of '\ 
beginning of the war, and before any effuſion © need: That thereby they ſhould become | 
of blood; for this petition was preſented to © more formidable, and if the king was real- 1 
him, whilſt he was yet at Shrewsbury. &« ly deſixous of a peace, he would be forced - 
Ruſhw. For a greater conviction, both houſes an- © to grant it upon reaſonable terms, which 9 
nexed alſo to their declaration, a liſt of the © was all that ought to be expected.“ "no 
names of 28 officers, colonels, lientenant-co- As this advice was very plauſible, and be- The par- = 
lonels, ſerjeants, majors, captains, and lieute- fides, propoſed by men in whom the majori- larmcnr Eo 
nants, that were Papiſts, and actually in the ty had great confidence, it was approved by reſolves to 1 
king's ſervice, in the earl of Newcaſtle's the houſe. Indeed, none could be ignorant, g gr 
army. 5 that by the peace which the king had hither- Scots. 3 
The king The king and the parliament were in this to offered, and which his friends moved to Clarend. 
offers a tate of animoſiry, when his majeſty's private ſue for, could be meant only a peace that 
var friends in the houſe of commons moved to ſue ſhould put him in poſſeſſion of all his preroga- 


London, for peace, under colour of the parliament's in- 
Ruſhw., ability to continue the war, after their late loſs 
at Edge-hill. The king, on his part, to con- 

firm 1 opinion his friends were ſtriving to 

infuſe into the people, that the parliament's 

army was entirely routed, and to encourage 

his wel!-wiſhers in London to join with thoſe 

in the parliament, {cnt an offer of pardon to 

the cities of London and Weſtminſter ; there- 

by infinuating to the inhabitants, that ſuch 

an offer could not but proceed from the ſupe- 

riority he had acquired by his victory. He 
practiſed the ſame thing with regard to ſome 

other towns. It is certain, there was then a 

great agitation in London, cauſed by the king's 

friends, who under pretence of dreading a war, 

hich, according to them, was ſo unfortunate- 

ly begun, uſed their utmoſt endeavours to in- 

duce the people openly to demand a peace. 

Againſt theſe ſecret practices, it was the bu- 

ſineſs of the leading men in the parliament to 
provide; and as they were no leſs able than 

their adverſaries, they quickly found means to 

baffle this project. Inſtead of oppoſing the 
motion to ſue to the king for peace, they ſup- 

ported it with all their power. They ſaid, 
That the parliament had not taken arms 
for the ſake of going to war, but only to 
3 | procure a good peace, the moſt deſirable 
1 | * thing in the world: That both houſes 
3 <* ought not to be aſhamed to make the firſt 
advances, and humbly ſue for peace to their 
ſovereign, but withal, care was to be ta- 
ken, that a too great zeal for peace might 
not be a means to leave them at the mer- 
cy of their enemies: That in order to make 
ſuch a peace as was neceſlary to the welfare 


tives, and that his word ſhould be taken tor 
ſecurity that he would abuſe them no more ; 
but tho' the members of parliament doubted 
not that the king would grant an act of obli- 
vion, ſuch as they ſhould deſire, they did not 
believe, that ſuch a peace could be advanta- 
geous to the kingdom, becauſe they did not 
believe the king's word to be a ſufficient ſe- 
curity. Beſides, the Presbyterians were no 
better pleaſed than they had been hitherto, 
with a peace which would of courſe reſtore 
epiſcopacy in all its former luſtre. Wherefore 
things not being yet brought to that ſtate, that 
the parliament ſhould be induced to wiſh for 
ſuch a peace, it was reſolved, 1. That his ma- 
jeſty ſhould be addreſſed tor ſettling the peace 
of the kingdom. 2. That the preparations of 
forces and other neceflary means for defence 
ſhould be proſecuted with all vigour, it an 
honourable and ſafe peace might not be ob- 
tained. 3. That the Scots ſhould be applied 
to for aſſiſtance, if there ſhould be occaſion. 
Theſe reſolutions entirely broke all the mea- 
ſures of the king's friends, who had flattered 
themſelves, that the pretended victor of Edge- 
hill would produce ſome great effect. 

Purſuant to theſe reſolutions, the parliament A declara- 
took care to recruit the carl of Eſſex's army, tion for 
and to that end it was ordained, that ſuch ap- encou- 
prentices as ſhould be liſted for ſoldiers, ſhould * 2... vj 
reckon the time ſpent in the wars, as part of 5 liſt 
their apprenticeſhip. Whereupon great num- themſelves 
bers of apprentices engaged in the parltament's in the par; 
ſervice. | liament's 

After that, both houſes ſent a declaration ing 6 
into Scotland, wherein they did not demand | 
indeed an immediate aid; but ſaid, „ That 
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1642. they did not doubt but the Scots would aſ- 
2 ſiſt them, if there ſhould be occaſion, ac- 
1 * cording to the treaty of amity and alliance 
declaration © between the two nations. That, therefore, 
torhe * they deſired them to raiſe ſuch forces, as 


Scots. « they ſhould think ſufficient to ſecure their 
Clarend. cc 


Oe "i my of Papiſts, levied by the earl of New- 


« caltl@ in the north of England. To en- 
« gage them the more to what they deſired, 
« they ſaid, the enemies of the Proteſtant 
« religion were ſo prevalent with his majeſty, 
« thathe had rejected all the petitions preſented 
ce to him. That the preſent war was for the 
«© maintenance of religion, againſt the efforts 
« of thoſe who had projected its deſtruction, 
ce and that in order to preſerve it more cftec- 
« tually, they had willingly embraced the in- 
« vitation of the Scots, to a nearer degree of 


ce union in matters of religion and church- go 


« yernment, which they had accordingly re- 

ce ſolved to purſue.” 
Aremark It was now ſome months, ſince the Scotch 
on the pro- commiſſioners reſiding at London, had inti- 


polition to mated in a memorial preſented to the parlia- 


8 52 ment, that the Scots paſſionately deſired an 


churches. union of the churches of England and Scot- 
Ruſhw. land in the ſame worſhip and diſcipline. As 
this propoſition was expreſſed by way of with 
only, and beſides was worded in ſuch a man- 
ner, that it miaht be underſtood, either that 
the Scots defired the Engliſh to embrace the 
worſhip and diſcipline of the church of Scot- 
land, or thar they themſelves were willing to 
conform to the church of England, the parlia- 
ment had, in the ſame ambiguous terms, civil- 
ly anſwered, that they alſo wiſhed the ſame 
thing, and would heartily concur in accompliſh- 
ing the project. This anſwer was, doubtleſs, 
framed by the leading Presbyterians, to ſerve 
as a corner- ſtone, of which they hoped one 
day to make good uſe. But it was not yet 
time to declare their intention more openly, 
for fear of loſing all the church of England-men 
that were againſt rhe king. Probably theſe 
men would have been alarmed, it they had 
clearly known, that the Presbyterians meant 
to eſtabliſh their worſhip and diſcipline upon 
the ruins of the church. For the ſame reaſon 
allo, in the declaration above- mentioned, both 
houſes, or rather the directors, thouglit not 
proper to ſpeak more plainly, and in ſaying, 
that both houſes intended to purſue this uni- 
on, the propoſition was left in all its ambigut- 
ty, tho” it was eaſy tor the Scots to perceive, 
that in time they ſhould receive ſatisfaction. 
For it is not to be imagined, there were none 
but Presbyterians in the parliament's party, 
tho? this may be the notion ſome would give 
us of that party, their view being to inſinuate, 
that the war between the king and the parlia- 
ment was, properly, a religious war, and that 
the parliameut's ſole deſign was to deſtroy the 
church of England, and eſtabliſh. Presbyteri- 
aniſm in its room. As this deſign was unjuſt 
in itſelf, they would infer, that the war againſt 
the king was unjuſt. This reaſoning would be 
ſolid and convincing, were it true, that the 


oppolite party to the king had propoſed. to 


own borders againſt the attempts of the ar- 
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themſelves no other end. But as it is certain, 1642. 
the Presbyterians were not the only perſons that 
had cauſe to complain of the king, it is no 

leſs ſo, that the party of his enemies conſiſted 

not of Presbyterians alone, but alſo of a very 

great number of church-men, who ſaw, that 

under colour of deſtroying Presbyterianiſm, an 
arbitrary power was going to be eſtabliſhed. 

It is eaſy to conceive, that theſe men were ill- 
affected to the king, had joined with the par- 
liament, and as yet were attached to their 


party. But it is inconceivable, that the Preſ- 


bytcrians, who at the beginning of the parlia- 
ment made ſo inconſiderable a figure in both 
houſes, as well as in the kingdom, ſhould be 
grown ſo very numerous in the ſpace of two 
years, or that the members of the church of 
England, who complained of the king's former 
adminiſtration, ſhould have entirely renounced 
the church, and embraced Presbyterianiſm. It 
is certain, therefore, tho* the Presbyterian 
party, conſidered as a religious party, had pre- 
vailed in the parliament, there were, however, 
in that ſame party, conſidered as enemies to 
the king, many church- men who had no other 
view than the reformation of the civil go- 
vernment, and the ſecurity of the nation's li- 
berties. Theſe were the men the parliament 
were to manage, for fear of alarming them, - 
till they could be engaged to turn Presbyte= - 


rians, whether by the ſuperiority the parlia- 


ment ſhould acquire in the courſe of the war, 
or by the abſolute neceſſity they ſhould be 
under of relinquiſhing the people's liberties, or 
of recurring to the aſſiſtance of the Scots, 
which could be obtained but by changing the 
government of the church. On the other 
hand, the church of England-men could not 
take it ill, that the parliament managed the 


Scots, ſince their aſſiſtance might happen to be 


abſolutely neceſſary. The ambiguous expreſ- 

ſions, therefore, in the declaration, with re- 

ſpect to the union of the two churches, ſerved 

to manage all thole who were concerned for 

the parliament's affairs. The Scots were glad- 

ly ſuffered to think, that the propoſition was. 

underitood in the ſenſe they themſelves gave 

it, and the church of England-men were told, 

that the parliament was properly bound to 

nothing, in promiſing to endeavour an union, 

becauſe there was no more reaſon for the 

church of England to conform to that of Scot- 

land, than for this laſt to conform to that of 

England. That, however, great advantage 

would accrue from this pretended engagement, 

in that the king, from the apprehenſion of ſee- 

ing the parliament cloſely united with Scot- 

land, would be induced to make peace upon 

reaſonable terms. | 
Tho? on this occaſion, the king's enemies New pro- 

had gained ſome advantage in the parliament, _ "_ 

his friends did not think themſelves vanquiſh- fliends in 

ed. They plainly ſaw, that ſo long as both London. 

houſes ſhould be able to act with freedom, the Clarend; 

king's adverſaries would always be ſuperior, 

and that it was ſcarce poſſible to take away 

this freedom without an extraordinary aſſiſtance, 

Wherefore whilſt men were {till in the agita- 

tion occaſioned by the battle of 6% 

the) 
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Book XXI. 


1642, they ſent the king word, that if he would ap- 

A pear before London with his army, they did 

not queſtion, ſuch commotions would be raiſed 

in thecity, as would turn to his advantage, in 

which his friends would not fail to exert them- 

ſelves to the utmoſt of their power. This made 

him reſolve to march to London. To that 

end, he ordered a body of horſe to go betore, 

who advancing to Reading, the parliament's 

The king troops, quartered there, were ſeiſed with ſuch 

er o a terror, that they entirely abandoned the 
cading. . . 

place, and the king came thither ſoon after 

with his army. Both houſes were alarmed 

when they heard the king was within 3o miles 

Both hou- Of London. So, whether for that reaſon, or 

ſes petition with deſign to amuſe him, they ſent and deſi- 

for a treaty red a ſate-conduR for a committee of lords and 

commons to attend his majeſty with a petition 

for peace, purſuant to a reſolution taken ſome 

Difficulty days before. The king granted a ſafe- conduct 

about a for the committee, excepting only Sir John 

ſafe con- Evelyn, becauſe he was proclaimed traytor. 

Gd In the interim, both houſes had advice that 

| the carl of Eflex was marching towards Lon- 

don with the utmoſt ſpeed. For this cauſe 

they were in no haſte to ſend the committee to 

the king, on pretence of his ſcrupling to admit 

The earl Evelyn. It is hard to conceive why the king, 


of Eſſex Who could not be ignorant that the execution 


marches to of his project depended upon his diligence, 
London; ſtayed long enough at Reading to give the earl 
| of Eſſex time to come to London as ſoon as him- 
= the elf. However this be, he marched the 11th of 
CE. November to Colebrook, 15 miles from Lon- 


brook. don. In the interim, the earl of Eſſex's army 
| arrived about the ſame time, in the neigh- 
* bourhood of London. But whether it was not 
ere 
e ready ſoon enough, or the parliament was alarm 


| committee, Ed, the committee was. ſent to his majeſty 


Ruſhw. the ſame day, with a very humble petition to 
Clarend. appoint a place for the treaty. The king re- 
turned a graciousanſwer to this petition, teſti- 

 fying, he wiſhed for nothing more than a 

peace, and to that end, was content to enter 

into treaty. The committee returning to 
London with this anſwer, the parliament im- 
mediately ſent orders to their forces not to ex- 

erciſe any hoſtility. But preſently after the 
departure of the committee, the king began 

He aſſaults to march towards Brentford, which is but ſeven 


* miles from London, and arriving there the 2th 


unw, 


Ludlow, in the morning, attacked the town, where 


ſome of the parliament's troops were quarter- 
ed, and became maſter of it, after ſome reſiſ- 
tance. Immediately after, he ſent a meſſage 
to both houſes to inform them, that ſince his an- 
ſwer to their petition laſt night, he had received 
advice that the earl of Eſſex was drawing his 
forces out of London towards him, which had 
obliged him to march to Brentford: That, 
however, he was ſtill deſirous of peace, and 
expected their committee, at Brentford, that 
night, or early the next morning. 
Me retires The carl of Eſſex's army was indeed arrived 
to King- near London the 7th, and the earl himſelf was 
ſton, actually in the houſe of peers the 12th, during 
Clarend. the atlault of Brentford. Whereupon both 
houſes ordered the lord-mayor to ſend out the 
e he to join with the earl of Eſſex's 
Vor. II. 
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the king's. 


709 


army, and by that became much luperior to 1642. 


the neceflary preparations for battle; but the 
king not thinking fit to expect him, retired to- 
wards Kingſton. | 3 

The parliament complained, the king had The par- 
deceived them under the falſe ſhew of deſiring lament 
to treat of a peace, ſince immediately after the 15.955 hy 
departure of. the committee, he marched to 
ſurpriſe Brentford. The king juſtified him- The king 
ſelf two ways. He ſaid firſt, that not only there tries to 
was no truce agreed upon, but none ſo much vindicate 
as deſired. Secondly, that after the commit- - wee 
tee's departure, he received certain informa- d. 
tion, that the earl of Eſſex had ſent forces Ruſhiv: 
to Kingſton, Acton, and other places, to ſur- 
round him, which had obliged him to advance 
to Brentford. The former of theſe reaſons was 
the beſt, for there being no ceſſation of arms, he 
might juſtly take all advantages as he thought 
proper. But he inſiſted the leaſt upon this, tor 
being diſappointed, he would not have it ap- 
pear that his deſign was to become maſter of 
London, or, at leaſt, to raiſe commotions there 
in his favour, for fear of expoſing his friends to a 
ſtrict inquiſition. The latter was not of the 
ſame force; for if he was afraid of being ſur- 
rounded at Colebrook, he did not avoid that 
inconvenience, by advancing eight miles near- 
er London. He rather made it greater by that 
march, unleſs he advanced with deſign to at- 
tack the enemy, which did not appear by his 
conduct. | 

The king is furniſhed with another reaſon, 
not contained in a fort of a maniteſto, pub- 
liſhed by himſelf on this occaſion. Prince 
Rupert, it is ſaid, had advanced to Hounſlow 
with the horſe, without the king's order, and 
when there, was informed that the parliament 
had ſent forces to Kingſton, Acton, and other 
places; ſo, finding he was going to be ſur- 
rounded, ſent to the king to deſire him to ad- 
vance his infantry to diſengage him. This 
reaſon to me ſeems ſo very weak, that I ſhould 
think it needleſs to refute it, if it did not 
come from the illuſtrious author ot the hiſtory 
of thoſe times. I will not ſay that it does not 
much redound to prince Rupert's honour to 
affirm he bad advanced without the king's 


order with his cavalry, which too is not very 


likely. But firſt, if the prince did think him- 


ſelf in danger, it was much eaſier for him to 


retire to the king, than for the king to march 
to his relief, Secondly, what probability was 
there that the parliament's forces, which are 
ſuppoſed to have been detached to ſurround 
the prince, ſhould poſt themſelves between 


him and the king? Thirdly, the earl of Eſſex's 


army came near London ; but that very day, 
and was not in condition to march 10 or 12 
miles farther to attack the prince. 

It is, therefore, extremely probable that the 
king, when he left Oxford, intended to ſur- 
priſe London, or hoped, that his friends 


would ſo manage, that he ſhould be received 


there without oppoſition, before the earl of Eſſex 
could arrive; but he either loſt too much time 
at Reading, or was prevented by the earl's ex- 
pedition. Nevertheleſs, ſince he was not ig- 
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1642. norant thar the parliament's forces were now 
very near London, one cannot well ſee what it 

ſignified to attack Brentford, unlcis it was to 

brave the parliament, or having firſt deſigned 
to give battle, he had altered his mind upon 
hearing that the trained- bands of London were 
ſent out to join the earl of Eſſex. Be this as it 
will, having miſſed his aim, he was forced to frame 
reaſons to colour his attack of Brentford, and 
to try to perſuade the people, it was done 
only in his own defence. After all, it is very 
likely, that when he ſent back the committee 
from Colebrook, he was determined to march 
to Brenttord, and was not ſorry the parliament 
amuſed themſelves with the hopes of a treaty. 

At leaſt, the reaſons he alledged in his vindica- 

tion did not prove the contrary. 


Ir 


Military "This war continued all the winter in ſeveral 
acuons in parts of the kingdom, there being ſcarce a 
ſeveral Bs 4 | 

places. County free from it. My deſign is not to de- 
White- ſeend to the particulars of all the skirmiſhes 


lock. and conflicts during the war. Such circum- 
ſtances may be agrecable to the Englith, 
who are acquainted with the ſituation of the 
places, or concerned for the honour of thoſe 
who ſignaliſed themſelves on theſe occaſions ; 
but foreigners, for whom I write, being little 
concerned, I ſhall confine myſelf, briefly, to 

relate ſome of the principal actions. 
In the In the beginning of December, the earl of 
north. Newcaſtle, who had levied an army for the 
Ruſhw. King in the northern parts, began his march 
towards York. He was ſtopped at the paſlage 
of the river Tees, which parts the biſhoprick 
of Durham from Yorkſhire, by young Hotham, 
who had with him a detachment of the little 


army commanded by the lord Fairfax in that 


county for the parliament ; but the earl for- 
ced the paſſage, and came to York, with a- 
bout 8000 men. | | 


Tadcaſter There were likewiſe during this winter, in 


and Gisbo- 


2 The firſt at Tadcaſter, where the lord Fairfax 
6” was intrenched, and where he was attacked by 
the earl of Newcaſtle, who, after an obſtinate 
diſpute, was obliged at laſt to retreat. The 
ſecond was at Gisborough, where Sir Hugh 
Cholmley defeated 600 of the King's party, 
' commanded by colonel Slingsby, who was ta- 
ken priſoner, with a good number of his men. 
Some days after, Sir Thomas Fairfax, the 
general's ſon, attacked the town of Leeds, de- 
fended by Sir William Savil with 1500 men, 
carried it by ſtorm, and took 500 priſoners. 
Theſe were the moſt remarkable actions in the 
north, during the winter that followed the firſt 
In the LAOS. - -. 6 3 
uchwal- In the ſouth, Sir William Waller, com- 
ler takes Mander for the parliament, blew up Farnham- 
Farnham caftle, and made the garriſon priſoners of war. 
and Chi- Soon after he took Wincheſter, and then Chi- 
cheſter. cheſter, after an eight days fiege. 8 
Ruſhw. | : 39 
3 In the midland counties ſeveral notable 
midland actions, tho' little deciſive, were alſo per- 
counties formed. The 5th of December, Wilmot, 


obs aan miſlary- al of king's hor 
takes commiſſary-general of the king's horſe, the 


Taking of 
Leeds. 


Marlbo- lord Digby, and others, attacked the town of 
rough, Marlborough, fortified by the parliament, 
| where was a numerous garriſon. The town 


of what paſſed in theſe counties. 


the ſame county, two pretty warm actions. 


little town of Saltaſn. 


l 
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being carried by ſtorm, was plundered and 1642. 
burtitz and about 1000 of the garriſon ſſai . 
and taken priſoners. | 

February the ſecond, prince Rupert took 2 
Cirenceſter by ſtorm, and made 1200 priſo- ; 
ners. 

March the fiſt, the lord Brooke attacked Litchfield 
ſome of the king's forces intrenched in the taken. 
cloſe of the cathedral of Litchfield, and was LF 
there (lain ; but after his death his men carried 4 « 4h 
the cloſe, Weeds; | 

'The 19th of the ſame month, a battle was Battle of 
fought at Salt-Heath near Stafford, which was Hopton oc 
maintained on both ſides four hours, till at laſt Oy 
Spencer Compton, carl of Northampton, who thampton's 
commanded the king's forces, being ſlain, the death. * 
parliament's troops became victorious. | +> 

The ſame day Sir William Waller ſurpriſed ee 5 

» .  QCEILcCats 
the lord Herbert, who was beſieging Glouceſter, the lord 
killed 500 of his men, and took about 1000 Herbert: 
priſoners. After that he took Chepſtow in Clarend. 
Monmouthſhire, and then the town of Mon- 
mouth itſelf. | | 


| proceed now to what paſſed in the wel- _— 
tern counties, from the beginning of the war. Ruſhw. 


eath. 


to March the next year, 1643. As the war 


was always very ſharp in thoſe parts, and as 
the ſuperiority was there obſtinately diſputed, 


it will be neceflary, for the better underſtand= 


ing theſe events, to give a particular account 
From the time the king was at Beverley, 
after having failed of his attempt upon Hull, 


he ſent the marqueſs of Hertford into the weſt, 


to try to raiſe a party capable to give the par- 


liament's forces a diverſion. He oranted him 


a commiſſion to command all the weſtern parts - 


and the marqueſs made Sir Ralph Hopton his 


general of horſe. The marqueſs being come in- 
to Somerſetſhire, fixed his quarters at the 


Bath, where he could raiſe but few men, by 
"reaſon of the vigilance of the committee of 
the militia, who greatly obſtructed his levies. 
At laſt, the earl of Bedford, who commanded 


in thoſe parts for the parliament, having drawn 
together much more numerous forces than were 
thoſe of the king, the marqueſs of Hertford was 
obliged to retire into Wales. He ſent howe- 


ver, Sir Ralph Hopton, with about 150 horfe 


into Cornwal, to endeavour to gain that 
county to the king's intereſt. The earl of 


Bedford neglected to purſue this little troop, 


not doubting but the committe of the militia, 


would be able to diſperſe them, and went and 
joined the earl of Efſex. This paſſed before 


the battle of Edge-hill. | 
| Hopton was well received in Cornwal, and 


ſeconded by Sir Bevil Greenvil, a Cornith gen- 
tleman, who ſo ordered it, that the county 


declared for the king. 'Then Hopton drew 
together 3000 of the trained-bands, and 


- marched towards Launceſton, from whence 
they chaced the committee of the militia, 
who had aſſembled ſome troops; but endea- 


vouring to lead theſe trained-bands into De- 


vonſhire, they refuſed to march out of their 
county. For which reaſon he diſmiſſed them, 


having firſt driven the committee from the 


In 


Book 
1642. 
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Ruthen 
defeated 
byHopton, 
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In the interim, with the aſſiſtance of the 
gentlemen of the county, he found means to 
levy 1500 regular troops, with whom he be- 
came abſolute maſter of all Cornwal, and even 
made incurſions into Devonſhire. | 
The parliament having intelligence of Hop- 
ton's progreſs in Cornwal, ordered all their 
forces in Dorſet and Somerſet to join with 
thoſe of Devon, and gave the command of 
this army to Henry Grey, earl of Stamford. 
The carl heading theſe troops, ſent Ruthen, 
a Scotchman, . governor of Plymouth, with a 
detachment into Cornwal. He was no ſooner 
there, but was met by Sir Ralph Hopton, who 
put him to rout, killed many of his men, and 
took above 1200 priſoners. Ruthen, after 
his defeat, retired to Saltaſh, where he en- 


deavoured to fortify himſelf, and the earl of 


Stamford threw himſelf into Taviſtock. 
Hopton taking advantage of the terror, he 
had ſtruck into the Parliamentarians, divided 
his forces into two bodies ; with one of which 
he marched towards Ruthen, and beat him 
out of Saltaſh, and thereby remained again 


maſter of Cornwal. The other body moved 


towards Taviſtock, which the earl of Stam- 
ford alſo quirted, and retiring to Plymouth, 
enabled Hopton with the more caſe to fix 
quarters in Devonſhire. But ſoon after, both 
parties having agreed to ' obſerve an exact 
neutrality in the two counties of Devon and 


Cornwal, in order to remove the war into o- 


Civil af- 
fairs of the 


ther parts, Hopton retired with his forces into 
Cornwal. | %%% 

Having related the principal military actions 
of the firſt campaign, and the following winter, 


year 1642. it will be neceſſary to mention ſome other 
things, which indeed flowed from the war, but 


Remark on 


were not decided by arms. b 
Money being the ſinews of war, it is not 


the levies ſtrange the king and the parliament ſhould do 


of money 
on both 
ſides. 


their utmoſt to raiſe all they could. But the 


wonder is, that they ſhould upbraid each other 


with the expedients made uſe of to that end. 
According to the laws of the land, the King 


cannot levy money on the ſubject, without 
conſent of -parliament ; but it is no leſs cer- 
tain, that the parliament cannot impoſe taxes 


without the royal aſſent. Taxes are laid by 


acts, to which the king and both houſes mult 
neceſſarily give their approbation. But what 


is to be done when the king and parliament 
are at war with one another ? Neither of 


them, according to the laws, mult levy money 
upon the people, and then it will be almoſt 


impoſſible to wage war, or elſe both muſt be 


Clarend. 


left at liberty to raiſe it, without regarding 
cach other's confent. This was what the king 
and the parliament practiſed, and yet they 
reproached one another with breach of the 
laws. It we believe the authors who wrote in 


favour of the king, his majeſty had no other 


money than what he was ſupplied with volun- 
tary by gift or loan. If he ſometimes taxed 
the counties in his power, it was always with 
the conſent of the inhabitants. But this is a 
kind of artifice to deceive the reader. For it 
means nothing more, than that ſome of the 


leading men of a town or county were gained, 


«a > 


HARLES ]. 


by whom it was reſolved to give the king ſuch 1642 
a ſum, after which it would have been in vai 


tor the reſt to oppoſe it, or retuſe to pay their 
ſhare. The parliament - proceeded in much 
the ſame manner. They demanded for the 
maintenance of the war conttibtuions, which 
they termed voluntary, but which were very far 
from being ſo. This very clearly appeared in 
an ordinance of the 29th of November, for 
aſſembling ſuch as had not freely contributed. 
The king, conſidering this ordinance as an 
expreſs breach of the law, iſſued out a procla- 
mation, enjoining all his ſubjects not to ſub- 
mit to it. He publiſhed another of the fame 
nature, to command all perſons not to execute 


Ruſhw, 


the ordinance of parliament for paying tun 


nage and poundage to the two houſes. All 
this was founded upon the laws, requiring the 
royal aſſent for the impoſition of taxes. But 
ſuch were the times, that a ſtrict obſervance 
of the laws was become impracticable. The 
parliament anſwered this laſt proclamation, 
not by acknowledging, the laws were violated 
by their ordinance, but by ſaying, that the 
ſtatute urged by the king, was made to hin- 
der the king from impoſing any tax, without 
conſent of both houſes, and not to diveſt the 
parliament of a right to impoſe what they 
thought proper. It is eaſy to perceive, that 
this was only a cavil, ſince the King's conſent 
was no leſs neceflary for impoſing a tax, than 
that of both houſes. Or rather, they had no 
right, neither the one nor the other ſeperate- 
ly, if the laws had been kept to; and yet the 
king, in the next February, publiſhed another 
proclamation, orderins that the cuſtoms upon 
goods imported, ſhould be paid him at Oxford, 
which, in all appearance, was not performed. 


Clarend. 


Ruſhw; 


This ſabje& ſo otten returns, not only with 


reſpect to levies of money, but alſo with re- 
gard to every thing enjoined ſeparately by the 


king or both houſes, that it will not be amiſs 


to have ſome knowledge of the principles of 


both parties, in order to avoid paſſing a wrong 


judgment. 5 

Ever ſince the beginning of this parliament, 
the king had conſtantly profeſſed a ſtrict ad- 
herence to the laws of the land. This he per- 
petually oppoſed to the conduct and pretenſi- 


ons of the parliament, When the war was be- eſtabliſh. 


the laws were to be obſerved with the ſame 
ſtrictneſs as in full peace. It is very viſible, 


Remark on 
the princi- 


ples the 
kin 
would 


how advantageous to him this principle was. 


According to the law, the two honſes could 
raiſe neither men nor money, much leſs em- 
ploy them againſt their ſovereign ; for he al- 


ways ſuppoſed the war was only defenſive on 
his part. He found, therefore; no better way 
to reſtore the publick tranquillity, than to ad- 


here to the laws, on the obſervance whereof de- 
pended the nation's happineſs. Nothing was 
rruer than this principle, taken in general, and. 
independently of the particular caſe the king- 
dom was in. But, as the king himſelf owned, 
the laws being only an empty name, if not kept, 
and the executive power being lodged in the 
king's hands, the point was to know, whether 
the King could be relied upon for the diſcharge 

ot 
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1642. of this truſt, after what paſſed the 15 firſt years 
WV of his reign? There lay the difficulty of the 


queſtion between the king and the parliament ; 
to ſolve which the king offered only his bare 
word, whereon the parliament could not, or 
would not rely. Ir is, therefore, evident, that 
when the king urged the laws in his behalf, 
he ſaid nothing that in the leaſt prejudiced the 
parliament's claims. The thing was not to 
know, whether the laws aſcribed ſuch or ſuch 
prerogatives to the ſovereign ? The parlia- 
ment did not deny it ; but the queſtion was 
to know, whether the king was to be truſted 
with the executive power, after what had paſ- 
ſed? So the whole difficulty conſiſted in know- 
ing, by what means the execution of theſe ſame 
laws, agreed to by both parties, might be ſe- 
cured. The king carefully avoided the exami- 
nation of this point, whether the people had 
a right to demand ſecurity of him, and uſed 
his utmoſt endeavours to reduce the diſpute to 
this, © Whether this or that were enjoined 
« by the laws? ? This is the reigning princi- 
ple in all his papers, without one exception. 
Oa the other hand, the parliament were no 
leſs embarraſſed. Ir is true, they clearly ſhew- 
ed, the king had abuſed his prerogatives, 


whilſt he fully enjoyed them, and from thence 


interred, it was neceſſary to reduce his power 
within certain bounds. But they ſuppoſed, 
that in order to reduce him within theſe 
bounds, there was no other way than to ſtrip 


him entirely of this ſame power, by depriving 


him of the command of the militia, and ſome 
other prerogatives. The queſtion 1n this re- 
ſpe& was therefore, whether it was poſſible to 
find expedients, which being added to the 
king's word and oath, might ſecure to the na- 
tion their liberties. But the two houſes in- 
duftriouſly avoided to enter upon that queſti- 
on. They were contented to ſuppoſe, with- 
out alledging any poſitive proof, that the king 
had taken arms to deſtroy the privileges of 


the people and parliament, and conſequently 


the war was but defenſive on their part. By 


to aſſociation to furniſh him at the common 1642. 
expence, with men and money, ſo that he Wy wi 


raiſed an army of 8000 men. But at the fame 
time, he taught the king's enemies to form the 
like aſſociations, which, perhaps, they would 
never have thought of. As ſoon as the parlia- 


'Che like 
aſſociation 


ment was informed of this aſſociation, they for the 
ordered the like to be entered into by the parlia- 
counties that owned their authority, and ap- ment. 


pointed generals to command their forces. 
The lord Fairfax was made general of York- 
ſhire, Sir William Brereton of Cheſhire, Sir 
William Waller of Hampſhire, the lord Gray 
of Lancaſhire, major-general Brown of Berk- 
ſhire, the earl of Denbigh of Shropſhire, co- 
lonel Middleton of Wales, and the earl of Man- 
cheſter of Eſſex and the counties adjoining, 
called the eaſtern counties, viz, Eſſex, Cam- 
bridge, Ifle of Ely, Hertford, Norfolk, Suf- 
folk, and the city of Norwich. By means of 
theſe aſſociations, the parliament had forces 
always ready, who indeed were deſigned only 
for the defence of the aſſociated counties, but 


were however imployed ſometimes in other ſer- 


vices, The king frequently tried to prevent 
theſe aſſociations in counties where he knew he 
had a good number of friends, as for inſtance, 
in Kent, and ſome others. But when both 
houſes perceived the king's practices were 


like to prevail in any of the counties where 


they were ſuperior, they obliged them to 
aſſociate with others, and furniſh their quota. 


Beſides theſe aſſociations between the counties Neutrali- 


of the ſame party, there were alſo at the begin- 
ning of the war, private agreements between 
neighbouring counties of different parties, to 
obſerve, between them, an exact neutrality. 


Theſe agreements were founded on the com- 


mon advantages of the contracting counties, 
as they removed the war from their own doors, 
and ſettled a mutual commerce between them, 
which they could not well be without. I have 
given an inſtance in the counties of Devon and 
Cornwal. The like agreement was made be- 
tween the two parties in Yorkſhire and Che- 


ries, 


Rufhw. 
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that they pretended to vindicate their daily ſhire. But the parliament refuſed to authoriſe hg 8 
manifeſt breaches of the laws, repreſenting theſe private agreements, becauſe they were nn ets 


| FS : os them aſide 
them as abſolutely neceſſary to attain the end too advantageous to the king, who in the end Clarend. [ 


they propoſed to themſelves, of ſettling the 
peace of the kingdom. One can ſcarce help 
perceiving in this conduct, the view of certain 
men, who laboured to render an accommoda- 
tion impracticable, the better to execute the 
project of altering the government of the 
church, to which a peace would have brought 
inſuperable obſtacles. Could the king have 
prevailed with himſelf to conſent to that 
change, expedients would not have been want- 
ed to adjuſt the other points. We ſhall be con- 
vinced of this hereafter, when we come to ſee 


would have been able, by this means, to aſ- 
ſemble all his forces in one place, whereas he 
was obliged to diſperſe them throughout the 
whole kingdom. Beſides, the King's party 
had ſo well managed his concerns, that theſe 
agreements were made only in places where it 
was for his advantage; as for example, in York- 
ſhire, where the ſole view was to ſtop the in- 
roads of the garriſon of Pontfret-caſtle, which 
very much annoyed the city of York. 


The king retiring to Oxford, after the The kin 


Brentford affair, carried thither the priſoners cauſes ſome 
taken at Brentford and Edge-hill. Within priſoners 
few days after his return, he granted to Sir to be con- 


the difficulties of the peace reduced, as I may 
ſay, to this ſingle article. 


counties 


the biſhoprick of Durham, with the counties 


happily executed the king's deſign. He ſo 
managed, that theſe four counties entered in- 


whom was captain John Lilburn, who with 


| for the of Northumberland, Cumberland, and Weſt- ſome others was condemned to die, for being 
1 = 4 moreland, and to levy an army. The earl taken in arms againſt the king. The parlia- 
UNA 


ment having notice of this ſentence before its 
execution, declared, that if any priſoner o war 
| oul 


| Aſſociation The king, as I ſaid, had ſent the earl of Robert Heath a commiſſion of Oycr and Ter- N 
2 Who nor Newcaſtle into the north, to gain to his party miner, to try ſome of theſe priſoners, among Ruſhw. 
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Book XXI. 


1642. ſhould be put to death at Oxford, or elſewhere, 
WV they would inflict the like puniſhment upon 
ſuch priſoners as where or ſhould be taken 
hereafter. This declaration ſaved the lives of 
the condemned, the king not thinking proper 

1642-3 to expoſe his officers to the ſame fate. 
The king's 
friends try oblige the parliament to make peace were bro- 
N ken, as I faid, they were not diſcouraged. 
London. As the king, after the buſineſs of Brenttord, 
Clarend. had fortified Reading, and left there a ſtrong 
arriſon, they pretended the inhabitants ot 
Tails had cauſe to be extremely alarmed at 


They de- their neighbourhood. So under colour of pre- 


ſire leave 


- I etition, to 
to petition venting the danger, they drew a p , 


che king. Which they procured as many hands as poſſi- 


ble, to deſire leave of both houſes to preſent to 

the king ſome propoſitions which he might con- 

ſent to with honour. Many of the inhabitants 

of Weſtminſter, and of the pariſhes of St. Mar- 

tin's and Covent-garden, known to be the 

king's adherents, prepared alſo the like peti- 

The par- tion. It was a very uncommon thing, and of 
lament dangerous conſequence, for private perſons, 
oppoſe it. v ithout the interpoſition or approbation of the 
| magiſtrates, to take upon them to make over- 

tures of peace to the king. Accordingly the 
parliament would not receive their petition, 

nay, ordered that the authors ſhould be 

brought to juſtice. Probably, they did not 

expect, the parliament would make uſe of 

their mediation for a peace; but in the pub- 

liſhing this petition, wherein they called them- 

ſelves the richeſt and moſt conſiderable inhabi- 

tants of London, their view was to inſinuate to 

the people, that the honeſt part of the citi- 

zens wiſhed for peace upon more moderate 

terms than the parliament, but were reſtrain- 

Petition of ed by the magiſtrates. The two houſes ful- 
the mayor ly perceiving the motives of this petition, 
and _ ordered it ſo, that the mayor, aldermen, and 
London. common- council of London, ſent a very hum- 
Clarend; ble petition to the king, wherein they took 
1 8 care to clear themſelves from all diſloyalty, and 
expreſſed an carneſt deſire of peace. To that 
purpoſe, they beſought his majeſty to return 

to his parliament, accompained with his royal 

not martial attendance, to the end whatſoever 

was amiſs in church and ſtate might be re- 

formed by the advice of both houſes, and ſuch 

a peace obtained, as ſhould be for the honour 

of his majeſty, and the welfare of his ſubjects. 

This petition ſhewed, that the city of London 

deſired no other peace than what the parlia- 

ment ſhould pleaſe ro agree upon the king. 

It had this advantage of the firit, that it came 

from the mayor and common-council, where- 


as the other was ſubſcribed only by pivate 


hands. 

The king's The kingwas really perſuaded, that the Lon- 

anſwer. doners defired and ,would accept of ſuch a 
peace as he ſhould be pleaſed to grant, bur 
that the magiſtrates, in concert with the par- 
lament did their utmoſt to prevent it. This 
petition being preſented to him the 1oth of 
January, 1642-3. he returned a very gracious 
anſwer, and gave it in writing to the commit- 
tee of aldermen. He ſaid, that he never 


* entertained any miſapprehenſion of the loy- 
Vor, II. 


The Reign f CHARLES I. - pa 


Tho' the meaſures of the king's friends to 


conduct, ſhould be treated as ſpies. 


* alty of his city of London, or of the inha- 1642-3: 
© bitants in general, but could not ſay the www 
* ſame with regard to their magiſtrates, and 
particularly alderman Pennington, their pre- 

rended lord-mayor, and two or three more, 

who endeavoured with all their power, to 

prevent the people, and excite them to 
rebellion. Then he enumerated all the out- 

rages exerciſed at London upon himſelf and 

the laws, and aſſured, he was ready to re- 

turn to them, when they ſhould be in a fit 

poſture to receive him with honour and ſafe- 

ty, and had apprehended the diſturbers of 

the publick peace, that they might be pro- f 
ceeded againſt by courſe of law, as guilty of a 
high-treaſon.” The king greatly flattered 
himſelf with reſpe& to his papers, which he | 
readily believed to be unanſwerable; but the | 
wonderful effects he hoped from thence did | | 
not always anſwer his expectations. In this 

belief, when he delivered his anſwer in writing | 
to the committee of aldermen, he told them | 
it was his deſire, that ir ſhould be read pub- | 


c 
c 
c 
c 

o 

c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 


lickly at a common: hall, and before the people. The kings 


The lord-mayor with the conſent of both hou- eee C 
ſes, willingly gave his majeſty this ſatisfaction, publick; 
and his anſwer was accordingly read in pub- 

lick. But the parliament had ſent a commit- 

tee of lords and commons to be preſent at the 

reading, and afterwards rcject the king's an- 

ſwer. This did Mr. Pym, one of the commit- and replied 
tee, in a ſer ſpeech, the deſign whereof was to to by Pym. 
ſhew, that the king's whole anſwer was full of 
{ſcandalous and injurious aſperſions upon the 

city and parliament. So the king had little 

reaſon to be ſatisfied with the ſucceſs of his 

anſwer, on which, however, he had much de- 

pended, imagining it would be capable of 

ſowing diſcord between the people of Lon- 

don and the magiſtrates. AF 

Some days after, the King ſent to the ſhe- The Ring- 
riffs of London a declaration, grievouſly-com- orderto fc 
plaining of Pym's ſpeech, and of a publication ſneriffs of 
of a pamphlet in the city in his name, as if he London. 
retracted his former promiſes. He required alſo Ruſhw. - 
the maſter and wardens of the ſeveral compa- 
nics of the city, to ſummon all their members, 
and read this declaration with his fore- men- 
tioned anſwer, publickly in their ſeveral halls; 

He declared that Iſaac Pennington not being 
regularly elected according to their charter, or 
lawfully admitted, could not be looked upon 
as lord-mayor of London, and ordered the the- 
riffs to commit him to faic cuſtody, with ſome 
other aldermen. But the parliament percei- 
ving, the king's view was to excite the people 
of London againſt their magiſtrates, command- 
ed the ſheriffs not to execute this order. 

As ths king frequently ſent private agents Oger =_ 
to London, to correſpond with his friends 1 
there, and to be fully informed of what paſſed concerni 
in the city and parliament, both houſes thought ſpies. 
proper, in order to render this practice more 
difficult, to declare that all perſons coming from 
the king's quarters to London without a ſafe- 


During this winter, betore the opening of Diſputes 
the ſecond campaign, the conteſt about the abour the 


| g 2aniits 1 
number of Papitts in the ſervice of the king 4, gc 


8 8 | and mies. 
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ſent to the been idle, ſhe laboured effectually to procure 
king from 


| He deli- 


714 The HISTORY 
1642-3. and of the parliament was renewed, on occa- 
ſon of ſome papers publiſhed by the earl of 

Newcaſtle and the lord Fairfax againſt each 
other. The earl of Newcaſtle did not deny 
that he had Papiſts in his army; but main- 
tained, they were few in number, and be- 
ſides, it was lawful to employ them, ſince it 
was not becauſe of their religion, bur for their 
loyalty. On the other hand, he affirmed, 
there were great numbers in the parliament's 
army, and appealed for the truth of what he 
ſaid to their muſter-rolls. 1 confeſs this proof 
to me ſeems of no weight; for beſides, that 
theſe rolls were not publiſhed, and conſe- 


quently not eaſy to be examined by every bo- 


dy, probably, the religion of the officers and 
ſoldiers was not ſpecified. However this be, 
the king and the earl of Newcaſtle openly aſ- 
ſerted, there were many Papiſts in the par- 
liament's army. The earl of Clarendon has 
advanced the ſame thing; but in all their wri- 
tings, there is not a ſingle Catholick named: 
Whereas the parliament produced liſts of Po- 
ptſh officers in the king's ſervice, with their 
names, quality, and employs. Beſides, it is 
eaſy to ſee, that the king, according to his 
principles and behaviour to the Papiſts, from 
the beginning of his reign, made no {cruple to 
employ them, and that they conld themſelves 
expect ſome advantage in ſerving him. But 


what intereſt the parliament could have to em 


ploy Catholicks, or what advantage could ac- 
crue to them from that ſervice, does not ſo 


clearly appear. Nevertheleſs, rhe imputation 


perpetually caſt upon him afterwards ot having 
Popiſh armies, becauſe he refuſed not the 
aſſiſtance of Papiſts, and the conſequence 
drawn from thence, ut his deſign was to deſtroy 
the Proteſtant religfon, muſt be deemed a ve- 
ry great . Fe 3 and a mere calumny to 
render the king odious. 
Since the queen was in Holland, ſhe had not 


Hofland. the king officers, arms and ammunition, which 
nd. Tv . 
Clarend. was facilitated by the prince of Orange her 
The par- ſon-in-law's credit. September, 1642,. both 
lament houſes fent an agent, Walter Strickland, to 
ſends the Hague, to complain to the ſtates-general 
Strickland - 3 3 Pg, 
to the of the preparations making in Holland for 
the king, and of the ſupplies that were ſent 
him. But Strickland was received very cold- 
ly, by reaſon of the prince of Orange's credit 
in the aſſembly of the ftates. Beſides, the 
ſtates-general did not conſider him as a pub- 
lick miniſter, becauſe hitherto the parliament 
had never ſent agents abroad in their own 
name. They were contented, therefore, to 
depute one of the members of their aſſembly, 
to know what he had to fay. Strickland put 
into their hands a declaration from the parlia- 
ment, to this effect: 
That the lords and commons underſtood 
vers to the © by an intercepted letter of the lord Digby's, 


Hague. 
Ruſhw. 


_ that he had addreſſed himſelf to the prince 
of both of Orange, and by his countenance and help 
houſes. made proviſion of great quantities of ord- 


Clarend. c nance, powder, arms, and divers other forts 


« of warlike proviſion ; And the ſaid prince, 


of ENGLAN D. 
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© the better to encourage divers commanders 1642-3: 
© of Engliſh regiments in the ſervice of the Www 
* ſtates, to reſort to the king's aid againſt the 
* parliament, had promiſed to reſerve their 
© places for them in their abſence. 
© That they could not believe, this was done 

by any authority of the ſtates, confidering 
the great help they had received from Eng- 
land, when they lay under the heavy oppreſ- 
ſion of their princes. Neither could they 
think, that they would be forward to help 
to make thoſe ſlaves, who had been uſeful 
and aſſiſtant in making them freemen; or, 
that they would forget, that the troubles and 
dangers of them both iſſued from the ſame 
fountain, and that thoſe who were ſet at 
work to undermine religion and liberty in 
England, were the ſame, which by open 
force had ſought to do the like in the Low- 
countries.” - fff; 

That it could not be unknown to them, 
that the Jcjuitical faction had corrupted the 
king's counſels, and the conſciences of a 
great part of the clergy, plotted to deſtroy 
the parliament, raiſed a cruel rebellion in 
Ireland, endeavoured to divide the king 
from his parliament and people, and by 
falſe ſlanders incenſed his majeſty ſo, as thar 
he had reſolved ro ſet up his ſtandard, and 
draw his ſword for the deſtruction of his 
people, whom by the laws and conſtitutions 
© of the kingdom he is bound to preſerve and 


NG a & & . & a 9%: a 


protect. 


That the queſtion was not, whether the 
« king ſhould enjoy the ſame prerogative and 
power which belonged to former kings his 
« predeceflors ; but whether that prerogative 
© and power ſhould be employed to the de- 
© ſence or the ruin of the kingdom. 

© 'Thar it could not be denied, but that it 
© would be more honour and wealth, ſafety 
and greatneſs to his majeſty, in concurring 


© with his parliament, than in the courſe he 
© was in; but that his counſellors lookt more 


© upon the prevailing of their own party, than 
© upon any of thoſe great advantages, which 
he might obtain by joining with his people. 
That both houſes had lately expreſſed fo 
© carnelt inclinations to à national love and 
* amiry with the United-Provinces, that they 
* had petitioned his majeſty, that they might 
be joined with them in a more near and ſtrait 


© league and union: And they could not but 


© expect ſome returns from them of the like 
© expreſſions ; therefore deſired, that they would 
© be ſo tar from blowing the fire which began 
© to kindle amongſt them, that they would 
© rather endeavour to quench it by ſtrengthen- 
ing and encouraging them, who had no o- 
© ther deſign but not to be deſtroyed, and to 
« preſerve their religion.” e 

This declaration was long neglected, the Holland 
ſtates- general not vouchſafing to return any an- and Zea- 
ſwer. At length, Strickland having preſented _ Py 
it to the ſtates of Holland, they promiſed to el 
obſerve a ſtrict neutrality, and engaged the neuter. 
province of Zealand to take the ſame reſolu- Ruſh. 
tion. They cven arreſted ſome ſhips m— 

OY; wi 
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1642-3. with ammunition and ſoldiers for the king. 
Wy > Then the ſtates- general could no longer help 
taking notice of the parliament's declaration; 
and returned in anſwer : © That they would 
« expreſly torbid every body to tranſport any 
ce weapons or warlike ammunition into Eng- 
ce jand, and would gladly employ their media- 
ce tion for putting an end to the troubles.” 
Supplies But this could not hinder the indirect ſup- 
are ſent, plies that were ſent to the king, by reaſon of 


. the prince of Orange's great credit. 
to the 
king from 
Holland. 
Ruſhw. 
Clarend. 


the winter, general King, a Scotchman, brought 
his majeſty ordnance and ammunition, and 
general Goring brought over ſome Engliſh offi- 
cers that were in the ſervice of the ſtates. 
is true, that from time to time the Engliſh 
ſhips ſeiſed ſome of thoſe veſſels that were ſent 
to the king. Strickland made frequent com- 
plaints of theſe ſupplies ; but the ſtates-gene- 
ral took no notice of them ; nay, they granted 
the queen, who was preparing to return to 
England, ſo large and general a paſſ-port, that 
by vertue thereof ſhe might tranſport into 
England troops, ordnance, arms and ammu- 
nition, in what quantities ſhe pleaſed. Ne- 
vertheleſs the ſtates of Holland, whom it con- 
cerned to keep fair with the parliament, ſtop- 
ped one of the queen's veſſels laden with am- 
munition; whereupon ſhe delivered in a pro- 
teſtation. In all probability, they had a mind 
thereby to manage both parties, the parlia- 
ment by ſeiſing one of the ſhips, and the 
queen, by {topping but one out ot many. We 
ſhall ſee hereatter, that the ſupply brought to 
the king by the queen was very conſiderable. 
She arrived about the middle of February in 
Burlington-Bay, and from thence went to 
York, where the made ſome ſtay. | 

The king The king, as 1 ſaid, conſtantly inſiſted up- 
would ad- on the laws of the land, and urged that they 
—_ ” ought to be obſcrved in time of war as in time 
cs - of peace. The admitting of this principle 
Oxford, would have turned greatly to his advantage, 
| for the laws, not ſuppoſing an actual diviſſon 
between the king and parliament, aſcribed to 
the king ſundry prerogatives which he could 
have made uſe of againſt his enemies. For 
inſtance, by vertue of the prerogative, he pre- 
tended to adjourn the courts of juſtice to Ox- 
ford during Hilary-Term, but the parliament 

would not conſent to it. 
The par- On the other hand, the counties being di- 
lament vided between the two parties, the parliament 
ſuſpend addreſſed his majeſty, repreſenting the incon- 
the hold-. veniencies that would follow the holding of 
ng the al: the aflizcs in the ſeveral counties, ſome where- 


ſizes a- 
gain the Of were for the king, and ſome for the parlia- 


* 


king's ment, beſought him to agree to their being 
$4 . deterred to a more convenient ſeaſon. But 
uſhw: 


the king poſitively refuſed it, under colour of 
the neceſſity of puniſhing malefactors at all 
times. Had he gained this point, he might 
have condemned as rebels all thoſe that had 
taken arms againſt him, for the judges muſt 
have adminiſtred juſtice according to the law, 
which not ſuppoſing an open war between the 
King and the parliament, condemn, without 
diſtinction, all that are in arms againſt the 
king. But the caſe, the kingdom was then 
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in, being wholly extraordinary and unexpe&- 1642-3. 


ed, the parliament pretended, the laws could. 


not be executed in that reſpect, without ſome 
reſtriction and explication. For this reaſon, 
they deſired the aſſizes might be ſuſpended, 
till ſome means might be agreed upon, for the 
impartial rendering of juſtice. But finding, 
the king refuſed to conſent to it, they pub- 
liſhed an ordinance, forbidding the aſſizes to 
be held till farther order. 

Tho' the war was begun in April, 1642, 
and a battle, with ſeveral skirmiſhes, had been 


fought, the king could hardly be perſuaded, 


that the very perſons who were in arms againſt 

him, could or dared refuſe the obedience that 

was due to him. Of this notion he gave an | 

evident proof in March, 1642-3, on the fol- a 

lowing occaſion. The city of Briſtol being in A plot to 

the hands of the parliament, the king had deliver up 

gained Mr. Robert Yeoman, the laſt year Briſtol to 

ſheritf, and one of the principal citizens, and — 52 5 

ſent him a commiſſion to raiſe forces, and ap- e 

point what commanders he thought proper, bo 

Yeoman's deſign being to ſurrender the city 

to the king. To that purpoſe he joined with 

one Bourchier, another citizen, and they both 

formed a plot, into which many of the inha- 

bitants entered, to ſeiſe the city for the king. 

This plot being diſcovered the very night it 

was to be executed, the conſpirators were im- 

priſoned, and the parliament ſent down a com- 

miſſion to colonel Nathaniel Fiennes, the go- 

vernor, to call a council of war, and proceed 

againſt the priſoners by martial law. The 

conſpirators being condemned to die, the king 

wrote to the governor, by general Ruthen, 

earl of Forth, that if he put theſe men to 

death, ſome priſoners in his hands ſhould un- 

dergo the ſame fate. Fiennes returned the 

general a civil anſwer ; but in ſhewing him, 

however, the difference between priſoners of 

war, and ſecret ſpies and conſpirators, he 

threatened, in his turn, there would be fre- 

quent opportunities in the courſe of the war, 

tor the parliament to uſe repriſals. Whereup- 

on the king wrote a thundering letter to the 

mayor and aldermen of Briſtol, commanding 

them, as well as all the inhabitants, to rife a- 

gainit the governor and garriſon, and free the 

condemned priſoners. It was eaſy to foreſee 

the mayor would ill obey this order. Accord- 

ingly the priſoners, Yeoman and Bourchier, 

were executed, without the king's thinking 

proper to proceed in the like manner againſt 

the priſoners in his power. | 1 
Before I relate what paſſed in the ſecond ter, d 

campaign of the year 1643, I think it abſo- with the 

lately neceflary to ſhew the diſpoſition of the king and 

king and parliament to peace and war. Mi- the par- 

litary actions depending upon many circum- Lament. 

ſtances of time, place, number and bravery of 

the troops, conduct and abilities of the. affi- 

cers, theſe things, indeed, are ingredients of 

hiſtory, but not the chief. If in the redital of 

warlike exploits, the end of hiſtory. was to 

teach the art of war, all the circumſtances ot 

the ſieges, battles, skirmiſhes, would be eſ- 

ſential; but there is another end more mate- 

rial to the generality of readers, viz. 2 | 

| the. 
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1642-3. the cauſes and grounds of the beginning and 
WY Ww continuance of wars, and conſequently the in- 
tereſts, motives, and artifices of the parties 
concerned, from whence military actions ſpring. 
| This is the reaſon why I reſolved to be briet 
E . in the deſcription of battles, in order to be 
| more large upon the fore-mentioned points, 
| which I look upon as what is moſt conſiderable. 
WM Nothing, in my opinion, is more proper to 
| ſhew the real diſpoſitions of the king and par- 
lament, than the treaty at Oxford in March 
| and April, 1643, concerning a peace. And, 
| therefore, I refolved to give a particular ac- 
| count of that negotiation, and the rather as I 
1 | | ſhall thereby avoid the neceſſity of explaining 
i | aſterwards many things, which otherwiſe might 
| not be well underſtood. 
The parli- Both houſes of parliament having conſider- 


ament de- ed that the king made ſome advantage of the 
fire a ſafe- 


= _— 2 ſent and deſired a ſafe- conduct for commiſſi- 


peace. oners they intended to ſend to him, which 
Ruſnw. the king granting, the commiſſioners preſent- 
cd to his majeſty certain propoſitions as pro- 
1 per to ſerve for foundation to a peace. Ruſh- 
f worth has preſerved in his Collections two 
ſpeeches made in council upon this occaſion, 

the earl of Briſtol's to perſuade the king to 
continue the war, and the earl of Dorſet's to 
demonſtrate the advantages and neceſſity of a 

peace. The ſubſtance of the earl of Briſtol's 

reaſons was as follows: | 

The earl © 1. That the parliament had declared di- 
of Briſtobs vers of the greateſt and moſt eminent among 
ſpeech for © the nobility delinquents, in the higheſt na- 


the conti © tyre ; ſo that there could not be an accom- 
nuation of 


* © ſelves and their families. 
2. But granting that this article were re- 
© moved, his majeſty could not condeſcend 
© with his honour to beg peace of his ſubjects. 
© 3. That no mention could be found in 
the Hiſtory of Spain of inteſtine and civil 
wars, becauſe they were truly ſubjects, and 


in England the ſtare would neither be ſo to 
the king, nor ſuffer the king to be ſo to them, 
he thought they ſhould be compelled to it. 
© 4 That it was no diſhonour for ſubjects 
© to condeſcend to their king, but it was an 
« exceſſive diminution to his majeſty's royalty, 
© to ſubmit himſelf to his ſubjects. 
* 5, His opinion therefore was, that his 
majeſty ſhould neither propound to the par- 
lament, or receive from them any conditi- 
ons for peace, but ſuch as ſhould abſolutely 
comply with the regal dignity and preroga- 
tive, and ſuch as might be no way prejudici- 


al to his majeſty's ſervants and counſellors, 
or their eſtates. 


© 6. That there was an army on foot which 
could by force compel that, which fair words 
© could not effect. On the other {ide the carl 
of Dorſet repreſented, 
| The earl © 1. That a 1ud 
af of Dorſet's * abſolutely neceſſary betwixt his majeſty and 
1 ſpecch for c the parliament. 


* — . — — — . ⏑— . — Hd ——— — 
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} an Accom- c 2. That he would not adviſe them to 
1 modation. 
| Ruſhw, 


embrace a peace that ſhould be more diſad- 
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inclination he had conſtantly ſhewn tor peace, 


modation, without the utter ruin of them 


their ſovereign truly a ſovereign. But ſince 


peace, and a ſudden one, was 


would deſtroy the eſtates and families of the . 
nobility. But it was to be conſidered, that 
the parliament declared that only againſt 
delinquents, ſuch as they conjectured had 
miſcounſelled his majeſty, and were the au- 
thors of the tumults in the commonwealth, 
But this declaration of theirs, except ſuch 
crimes could be proved againſt them, were 
of no validity; the parliament would do 
nothing unjuſtly, nor condemn the innocent ; 
and certainly innocent men needed not fear 
to appear before any judges whatſoever. 
He who ſhould, for any cauſe, prefer his 
private good before the publick utility, was 
but an ill ſon of the commonwealth. 

© 3. That the buſineſs of the kingdom was 
to ſtudy to reconcile all difterences between 
his majeſty and his parliament, and fo to re- 
concile them, that they ſhould no way pre- 
judice his royal prerogative, of which the 
parliament being a loyal detender (knowing 
the ſubject's property dependent on it) would 
never endeavour to be an infringer ; ſo that 
it doubts and jealouſies were taken away by 
a fair treaty between his majeſty and the 
parliament, no doubt a means might be 
deviſed to rectify differences. 

© 4. That in Spain, the ſubje&s were 
ſcarcely removed a degree from ſlaves, nor 
the ſovereign from a tyrant. But in Eng- 
land the ſubjects had, by a long and received 
liberty, made their freedom reſult into a 
ſecond nature: Neither was it ſafe for the 
kings to ſtrive to introduce the' Spaniſh go- 
vernment upon this freee-born nation, nor 
juſt for the people to ſuffer that government 
to be inforced upon them ; which he was 
certain his majeſty's goodneſs never in- 
tended, 9 55 | 

© 5. Granting that his majeſty had an ar- 
my of gallant and able men, yet he had in- 
finite diſadvantages on his ſide, the parlia- 
ment having double his number, and ſurely 
perſons of as much bravery, nay, and ſure 
to be daily ſupplied when any of their num- 
ber, failed, a benefit which his majeſty could 
not boaſt of, they having the moſt popular 
part of the kingdom at their devotion ; all, 
or moſt of the cities, conſiderable towns, 
and ports, together with the maineſt pillar 
of the Kingdom's ſafety, the ſea, at their 
command, and the navy ; and, which was 
moſt material of all, an unexhauſted Indies 
of money to pay their ſoldiers, out of the 
liberal contribution of coin and plate, ſent 
people of all conditions, who accounted the. 
parliament's cauſe their own. 

* 6. All which things conſidered, he conclu- 
ded it neceſſary, to beſeech his majeſty, to 
take ſome preſent order for a treaty of peace 
c betwixt himſelf, and his high-court of par- 
© lament.” | 

It is not ſaid, what was the reſult of the 
council's deliberations ; but it may be judged 
by what followed, that the king reliſhed the 
earl of Briſtol's reaſons better than the earl of 
Dorſet's. I return to the treaty at Oxford. 
The parliament having to guard againſt the 1643. 
RD artifices 
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. artifices of the king's friends, who were ſtre- 


nuouſly endeavouring to perſuade the people, 
that the war was waging only for the ſake of 
ſome of their members, could not better con- 
tradict them, than by openly ſuing to the king 
for peace, and by publiſhing the terms on 
which they were ready to conclude it. They 
meant to ſhew by theſe terms, that it was not 
the private intereſt of ſome of their members 
that put them upon action, but ſolely the wel- 
fare and ſecurity of the nation: However, 
they knew at the ſame time the king would 
not accept them. His majeſty, on his part, 
was obliged to ſhew he wiſhed for peace, ſince 
he had always pretended to take arms only in 
his own defence. But the truth is, he deſired 
it no more than the parliament, becauſe" he 
ſaw, it was no favourable juncture to obtain 
ſuch a peace as he expected, with a full reſto- 
ration of all his prerogatives. - Thus, ' tho? 
neither the king nor the parliament had any 
intention ſincerely to endeavour a peace, they 
were, however, both indiſpenſably obliged to 
expreſs their deſire of it, not to give the-peo- 
ple occaſion to believe, they preferred their 


ms intereſt, to the good of the Kingdom. 


or this reaſon the king continually infifted 
upon reſtoring the laws to their former vigour, 
and the parliament, upon ſecurity for the ob- 


ſervance of the ſame laws, and thereby both 


rendered a peace impracticable. The ſubſtance 
of the propoſitions preſented. to the king by 
the parliament was to this effect : | 
I. That the armies on both ſides be diſ- 
© banded, and his majeſty be pleaſed to re- 
< turn to his parliament. MET 
II. That he leave delinquents to a legal 
* trial and judgment of parliament. 


III. That the Papiſts be disbanded and 


© diſarmed. 

IV. That his majeſty be pleaſed to give 

* the.royal aſſent to the following bills: 
0. For taking away ſuperſtitious innova- 

* tions. | | 

- © 2, For the utter aboliſhing of archbiſhops, 


© biſhops, deans, &c. 
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© 3. Againſt ſcandalous miniſters. 

© 4. Againft pluralities. 

* 5. For conſultation with godly, religious, 
and learned divines. That his majeſty be 
pleaſed to promiſe to paſs ſuch other bills for 
ſettling of church-government, as, -upon 
conſultation with the aſſembly of the ſaid di- 


vines, ſhall be reſolved on by both houſes of 
parliament. 
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V. That his majeſty be pleaſed to give 


his conſent, that an oath may be eſtabliſhed 
by act of parliament to be adminiftred in 
ſuch manner, as by both houſes ſhall be a- 
greed on; wherein they ſhall abjure and re- 
nounce the pope's ſupremacy ; the doctrine 
of tranſubſtantiation, purgatory, worſhipping 
of the conſecrated hoſt, crucifixes, and ima- 
ges; and that the retuling the ſaid oath, be- 
ing tendered in ſuch manner as ſhall be ap- 
pointed by act of parliament, ſhall be a ſuf- 
ficient conviction in law of recuſancy. | 
© And that his majeſty be pleaſed to con- 
« ſent to, 


Vol. II. 


1. A bill for the education of the children 
of Papiſts by Proteſtants. 
2 To a bill for the true levying of the 
© penalties againſt recuſants, and ſuch man- 
ner as both houſes of parliament ſhall agree 
* 1 14 RM ö itt 
3. To a bill whereby the practice of Pa- 
© pitts againſt the ſtare may be prevented. 


VI. That che earl of Briſtol and the lord 


Herbert may be removed from his majeſty's 


© councils and court, and that they may not 
c 


concerning the ſtate or commonwealth, - 


VII. That the militia be ſettled in ſuch 
© a manner as ſhall be agreed on by both 
© houſes . 1.5 
VIII. That his majeſty be pleaſed to ap- 
point. for judges, —— with the clauſe 
Quam diu ſe bene geſſerint. 5521 
IX. That all ſuch perſons as have been 
put out of the commiſſion of peace, &c. ſince 
the firſt day of April, 1642, may again be 
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de removed, as ſhall be excepted againſt by 
both houſes of parliament. were 


X. That his majetty be pleaſed to paſs 


the bill preſented to him to vindicate and ſe- 
cure the privileges of parliament, from the 
ill conſequence: ot the late precedent in the 
charge and proceeding againſt rhe lord Kim- 
bolton, and the five members of the huuſe 
I of 27 ih 9g te arg 7 
XI. That his majeſty's royal aſſent may 
be given unto ſuch acts as ſhail be adviſed 
by both houſes of parliament, for the ſatiſ- 
tying and paying' the debts and damages 
wherein the rwo houſes of parliament have 
engaged the publick faith ot the kingdom. 
XII. That his majetty be pleaſed to en- 
ter into a ſtrict alliance with the ſtates of the 
Unired-provinces,. and other neighbouring 
princes and ſtates of the Proteſtant religion.” 
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XIII. That in the general pardon. which 


his ma jeſty hath been plcaled to ofler to his 


committed before the 1oth of January, 1641, 
which have been, or ſhall be queſtioned in 


adjudged to be fully diſcharged againſt all 
other inferior courts : That likewiſe there 
ſhall be an exception of offences committed 
by any perſons, which have had any hand 
in the rebellion of Ireland: And an excep- 
tion of William, garl of Newcattle, and 
George, lord Digby. . 

XIV. That his majeſty will be pleaſed to 
reſtore ſuch members ot either houſe of par- 


r 


the parliament; that they may receive ſa- 
tisfaction and reparation for thoſe places; 
and that all others may be reſtored to their 
offices and employments, who have been put 
out of the ſame upon any diſpleaſure con- 
ceived againſt them, for any aſſiſtance given to 
both hoùſes of parliament, or obeying their 
©. commands, or torbcaring to leave their at. 

1 tendance 
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put into them; and chat ſuch perſons may 


{ubjects, all offences and miſdemeanours 


parliament. before the 10th of January, 1643, 
ſhall be excepted; which offences and miſ- 
demeanours ſhall nevertheleſs be taxen and 


liament to their ſeveral places, out of which 
they have been put ſince the beginning of 


1643. 


bear any office, or have any employments 


The king 
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1643. ftendance upon the parliament without li- 
c cenſe, or for any other occaſion ariſing from 
the differences betwixt his majeſty, and his 
« parliament.” 

Theſe propoſitions plainly ſhewed, that tho' 
conſentsto both houſes ſued for a treaty in order for a 


a rreaty. peace, they were, however, very far from it, ſince 


they inſiſted upon things which the king would 
ſcarce have granted, had his condition been 
much worſe than it was at that time. Never- 
theleſs, as he had talked very much of his offer 
ia Auguſt laſt to treat of a peace, and of the 
refuſal of both houſes,he did not think it adviſ- 
able, abſolutely, to reject theſe propoſitions. 
He conſented, therefore, that they ſhould be 
diſcuſſed in a treaty ; but gave fix others on 
his part ; viz. 


The king's «© 1, That his majeſty's own revenue, maga- 


r zines, towns, forts and ſhips which have 


. been taken or kept from him by force, be 


Clarend.forthwith reſtored unto him. 

© 2. That whatſoever had been done or 
© publiſhed contrary to the laws of the land, 
or derogatory to his majeſty's power and 
© rights be renounced and recalled. 

© 3. That whatſoever illegal power hath 
© beenclaimed and exerciſed by both or either 

' © houſe, over his ſubjects, as impriſoning their 
< perſons without law, ſtopping their Habeas 
< Corpus's, and impoſing upon their eſtates 
< without act of parliament, be diſclaimed, 
and all ſuch perſons ſo committed forthwith 
© diſcharged. 

© 4. That a bill be framed for the better 
* preſerving of the Book of Common-Prayer 
© from the ſcorn and violence of Browniſts, 
* Anabaptiſts, and other ſectaries, with pro- 
per clauſes for the eaſe of tender conſciences. 

© 5. That all ſuch perſons, as, upon the 
© treaty, ſhall be excepted out of the general 
pardon, ſhall be tried, per pares, accord- 
ing to the uſual courſe and known law of the 
* land. | 

6. And to the intent this treaty may not 

© ſaffer interruption by any intervening acci- 

© dents, that a ceſſat ion of arms and free trade, 

© for all his majeſty's ſubjects, be firſt agreed 
"Mae fas 

i Some days after, the king ſent a meſſage 

3 to both 3 to deſire that his laſt propoſiti- 

ceſſation on might be firſt taken into conſideration, to 

2 be the end that during the ceſſation of arms, the 

ettle 

tranquillity, to which 2 conſented. 

It was the 28th of February before both 
houſes ſent the terms to the king, on which 
they propoſed to conclude a ſuſpenſion of arms 
during the treaty, viz. e 

Articles © 1. That all manner of arms, ammunition, 
for a ceſſa- © yiEtuals, money, bullion, and all other com- 
tion ſent modities paſſing without ſuch a ſaſe- conduct 
r -...<.65 may warrant their paſſage, may be ſtayed 
e g and ſeiſed on, as if no ſuch ceſſation were 
Ruſhw. agreed on at all. | 

© 2, The ſame with regard to all manner 
« of perſons paſſing without ſuch a ſafe-con- 
c duct. | . 

« 3. That his majeſty's forces in Oxford- 
© ſhire ſhall advance no nearer to Windlor than 
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peace might be treated of with the greater 
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* Wheatly, and in Buckinghamſhire no nearer 1643. 
to Aylesbury than Brill; and that in Berks Www 
© the forces reſpectively ſhall not advance 
* nearer the one to the other than now they 
are: And that the parliament-forces in Ox- 
* fordfhire ſhall advance no nearer to Oxford 
than Henley; and thoſe in Buckingham no 
* nearer to Oxſord than Aylesbury: And that 
his majeſty's forces ſhall take no new quar- 
© ters above 12 miles from Oxford any way; 
and that the parliament-forces ſhall take no 
* new quarters above 12 miles from Windſor 
any Way. | | 

© 4 Thar no ſiege ſhall be begun or conti- 
nued againſt Glouceſter, and that his ma- 
jeſty's forces now employed in the ſiege ſhall 
return to Cirenceſter, and Malmsbury, or 
to Oxford, as ſhall be moſt for their conve- 
niency; and the parliament-forces which are 
in Glouceſterſhire, ſhall remain in the cities 
of Glouceſter, Briſtol, and the caſtle and 
town of Berkley, or retire nearer to Wind- 
ſor, as they ſhall ſee cauſe ; and that thoſe of 
Wales which are drawn to Glouceſter, ſhall 
return into their quarters, where they were 
before they drew down to Glouceſterſhire. 

© 5. That in caſe it be pretended on either 
ſide, that the ceſſation is violated, no act of 
hoſtility is immediately to follow; but firſt, 
the party complaining is to acquaint the lord 
general on the other ſide, and to allow three 
days after notice given for ſatisfaction. And 
in caſe ſatisfaction be not given, or accepted, 
then hve days notice to be given before hoſti- 
lity begin: And the like to be obſerved in the 
remoter armies by the commanders in chief. 
* 6. Laſtly, That all the other forces in the 
* kingdom of England and dominion of Wales, 
© and not before-mentioned, ſhall remain in 
© the ſame quarters and places as they are at 
* the time of the publiſhing this ceſſation, and 
under the ſame conditions as are mentioned 
in the articles before, and that this ceſſati- 
on ſhall not extend to reſtrain the ſetting 
forth, or employing of any ſhips for the de- 
© fence of his majeſty's dominions. 

The king replied to theſe propoſitions by a The king's 
meſſage to both houſes complaining, That anſwer 
© he had been left without an anſwer almoſt a 3 
© month, from the 3d to the 28th of February. ne 
He conceived, that the articles of the ceſſa- March 6: 
tion now preſented to him, were ſo ſtrict, 

* thar ſuch of his good ſubjects who were not 
of his army would receive no benefit by the 
© ſuſpenſion, which he would ever inſiſt on: 
© And therefore he had returned the articles 
© with ſuch alterations as he doubted not but 
© both houſes would conſent to fince they ſuf- 
* ficiently manifeſted how ſollicitous he was for 
© the good of his people, and how deſirous to 
prevent any more effuſion of his ſubjects 
© blood. He deſired the ceſſat ion might be- 
© gin the 12th of March, or ſooner, if the con- 
6 dicions ſhould be ſooner agreed on, and was 
© willing the ſame ſhould continue for 20 days, 
© in which time he oped by the treaty a full 
C rer might be. eſtabliſhed throughout the 
kingdom. 

It muſt be obſerved, that the king in this 
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1643. negotiation, propoſed to himſelf three advan- 
ages, as will hereafter evidently appear. 1.To 
gain time to make his preparations. 2. To ſet 

on foot, by means of a 7 arms, a free 
commerce and correſporidence between the 
quarters of both armies, and particularly be- 
tween London and Oxford, which would help 

to provide himſelf of many things neceſſary for 

the enſuing campaign, by ſending for them 

from London or elſewhere. 3. To convey ſafe- 

ly from York the forces and ammunition that 

were come from Holland. All this was con- 
cealed under the pretence of procuring the eaſe 


of his people by a free commerce throughout 


the kingdom. Theſe are the articles which he 
ſent to both houſes with the alteration he men- 

tioned. | ; 
© T. That all manner of arms, ammunition 
the kin. money, bullion, and victuals paſſing for the 
for hes: Þ © uſe of either army, without a paſs or ſafe- 
tion of conduct, from the generals of each army, 
arms: may be ſtayed and ſeiſed on, as if no ceſſa- 

© tion were agreed on at all. | 
The king omitted here the words [and o- 
ther commodities ] _ 

© IE. That all officers and ſoldiers of either 
army paſſing without licenſe or ſafe- conduct 
© asaforeſaid, may be apprehended and de- 
© tained, as if no ſuch ceſſation were agreed 
© upon at all: And that all manner of per- 
* ſons, his majeſty's ſubjects, of what quality 
or condition ſoever (except officers and ſol- 
© diers of either army) ſhall paſs to and from 
the cities of Oxford and London, and back a- 
© gain at their pleaſure, during this ceſſat ion, 
© as likewiſe to and from any other parts of 
© his majeſty's dominions, without any ſearch, 
© ſtay or impriſonment of their perſons, or 
© ſeizure and detention of their goods or 
© eſtates: And that all manner of trade, traf- 
c 
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fick, and commerce, be free and open be- 
tween his majeſty's ſubjects, excepting as a- 
foreſaid, between the officers and ſoldiers of 


either army, or for arms, ammunition, mo- 


ney, bullion, or victuals, for the uſe of ei- 


ther army, without a paſs or ſafe-conduct, 


as aforeſaid, which may be a good beginning 
to renew the trade and correſpondence of the 
kingdom, and whereby his good ſubjects 
may be reſtored to that liberty and freedom 
they were born to and have ſo happily en- 
joyed, till theſe miſerable diſtractions, and 
which, even during this war, his majeſty hath 
to his utmoſt laboured to preſerve, opening 
the way by moſt ſtri& proclamations, to the 
paſſage of all commodities, even to the city 
of London itſelf. - 
III. The beginning of this article is the ſame 
as in the parliament's, but the end is differ- 
ent, viz. 

* And that the forces of neither army ſhall 
advance the quarters nearer to each vther, 
than they ſhall be upon the day agreed on for 
the ceſſation to begin; . otherwiſe in paſſage 
* and communication between their ſeveral 
quarters reſpectively, without any acts of 

| ; Fang. 2 — other, but may enlarge them- 
ſelves withintheir own quarters reſpectivel 
* as they ſhall find As a * 


Hereby the king was at liberty to ſend for 
his forces from York to Oxford, without any 
oppoſition from the parliament's army. 

IV. That the forces of either army in 
Glouceſterſhire, Wiltſhire, and Wales, as 
© likewiſe in the cities of Glouceſter, Briſtol, 
© and the caſtle and town of Berkley, ſhall be 
guided by the rule expreſſed in the latter 
© part of the precedent article.” 


719 
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V. This article is exactly the ſame with 


the parliament's: | 
VI. That all other forces in the kingdom 
of England and dominion of Wales, not be- 
* fore mentioned, ſhall remain in the ſame quar- 
© ters and places, as they are at the time of 


* publiſhing this ceſſation, otherwiſe than in 


* paſſage and communication between their 
© {eveal quarters as is mentioned in the latter 
< part of the ſaid article, and that this ceſſa- 
© tion ſhall not extend to reſtrain the ſetting 
forth, or employing any-ſhips for the defence 


© of his majetty's dominions, © provided that 


« his majeſty be firſt acquainted with the par- 
ce ticulars, and that ſuch ſhips as ſhall be ſet 
« forth be commanded by ſuch perſons as his 
* majeſty ſhall approve of. 


VII. Laftly, That during the ceſſation, 


© none of his majeſty's ſubjects be impriſoned, 
* otherwiſe than according to the known laws 
* of the land ; and that there ſhall be no plun- 
* dering or violence offered to any of his ma- 
« jelty's ＋ ＋ And his majeſty is very will- 
* 1ng, if there be any ſcruples made concern- 
ing theſe propoſitions and circumſtances of 
the ceſſation, that the committee for the trea- 
ty nevertheleſs may immediately come hi- 
ther, and ſo all matters concerning the ceſſa- 
tion may be ſettled by them.” 
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Tho both houſes were by no means pleaſed Clarend. 
with the king's alterations in their articles, yet Ruſhw. 


as he offered to treat upon that ſubject, they de- 


ſired a ſafe- conduct for ſix commiſſioners, viz. 


the earl of Northumberland, the lord Say, and 
four commoners. The king immediately granted 
it, excepting the lord Say, becauſe he was pro- 
claimed traytor. When he ſent the ſafe-con- 
duct, he ſignified to them by a meſſage, that he 
was content his propoſition concerning the 
magazines, &c. and theirs for disbanding the 
armies ſhould be firſt treated of and agreed, 


and then the ſecond of his majeſty's, and the 


ſecond of theirs, and ſo in order; and that the 
time of the treaty might not exceed 20 days. 


The parliament's five commiſſioners repair- The par- 
ing to Oxford, preſented to the king freſh arti- liament's 
cles concerning the ceſſation of arms. But they falt articles 
were ſo little different from the firſt, that the for à cefla- 

. . . t10N. 
king was not ſatisfied with them. And, there- Ruſhw. 


fore, he delivered to the commiſſioners the fol- 
. againſt the laſt articles. 
I. 


hey are in effect the ſame his ma- The king's 
jeſty formerly excepted to, and there is not objections 
the leaſt mention of freedom of commerce to them. 
between his ſubjets, and conſequently they Clarend. 


have no eaſe or benefit by this ceſſation, tho? 

that is his majeſty's chief view. | 
2. The putting the ſhips that may be em- 
ployed under the command of perſons appro- 
ved of by his majeſty, is not conſented why 
theſe 
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43. theſe atticles; and by that means the convey- 
ing ot any number of forces from one place to 


another (Which is an act of hoſtility) remains 
free to both houſe. 3 

3. The army raiſed by the parliament is ſpo- 
ken of, as if his majeſty were no part of the 
parliament, or himſelf to have raiſed that ar- 
my. | Now in order to prevent any inconveni- 
encies that might ariſe upon real differences or 
miſtakes, upon the latitude of expreſſions, and 
to avoid delays, his majeſty deſired that the 
committee might have liberty to debate any 
ſuch differences and expeſſions, and yet no 
ſuch power is given in theſe articles, and the 
committe conteſſed to his majeſty they have 
no liberty, but are ſtrictly bound to the very 
words of the articles now ſent. 

4. His majeſty's deſire, that during the ceſ- 

ſation none of his ſubjects might be impriſon- 
ed otherwiſe than according to the laws of the 
land, is in no degree conſented to. 
F. His ma jeſty's deſire againſt violence is 
not at all taken notice of, nor is his deſire a- 
gainſt plundering any way ſatisfied; his ma je- 
ſty not only meaning thereby the robbing of the 
ſubject by the unrulineſs of the uncommanded 
ſoldiers, but particularly the violence and plun- 
dering uſed to his ſubjects, for not ſubmitting 
to impoſitions required from them by ordi- 
nances of one or both houſes, which are con- 
trary to the known laws of the land. 

6. Beſides, as there is no conſent given to 
thoſe alterations offered by his majeſty, ſo 
where an abſolute conſent may be ſuppoſed, 
becauſe the very words of his majeſty's arti- 
cles are wholly preſerved, yet by reaſon of 
the relation of ſomewhat going before that 
is varied by them, the ſenſe of thoſe words 
is wholly varied too. So that upon the 
matter, all the propoſitions made by his 
majeſty (which did not in terms agree with 
thoſe preſented to him) are utterly reject- 
ed. For theſe reaſons his majeſty deſires 
that the committee now ſent may ſpeedily have 
liberty to debate and agree upon the articles 
of ceſſation. = | 

Both houſes perceiving, the king concealed 
under the little alterations he had made in 
their articles, more than appeared at firſt ſight, 
thought proper to tell him, they were not 
wholly ignorant what advantages he intended 
to draw from ſuch a ceſſation of arms as he 
propoſed. Jo that end, they ſent him their 
reaſons in writing why they were obliged to 
reject his additions to their articles. The ſub- 
ſtance of their reaſons was to this effect: 

I. That if they ſhould grant ſuch a free 
© trade as your majeſty deſireth to Oxford, 
© and other places, where your forces remain, 
© it would be very difficult, it not impoſſible, 
© to keep arms, ammunition, money and bul- 
© lion, from paſling into your majelty's army, 
© without very {trict and frequent ſearches, 
© which would make it ſo troubleſome, charge- 
© able and dangerous to the ſubjects, that the 
© queſtion being but for 20 days for ſo few 
© places, the miſchiets and inconveniencies to 
© the whole kingdom would be far greater, 
© than any advantage which that ſmall num- 


ber of your ſubje&ts (whom it concerns) can 


have by it. gg Hip neq | 
Ihe caſe then is much otherwiſe than is 
* expreſſed by your majeſty's anſwer ; for 
* whereas they are charged not to give the 
* leaſt permiſſion of this liberty and freedom of 
* trade during the ceſſation, the truth is, that 
they do grant it as fully to the benefit of the 
ſubjects even in time of war; and that your 
majeſty, in preſſing this for the people's 
good, doth therein defire that which will be 
very little beneficial to the ſubject, but ex- 
ceeding advantageous to your majeſty, in 
ſupplying your army with many neceſſaries, 
and making your quarters a ſtaple for ſuch 
commodities as may be vented in the adja- 
cent counties, and ſo draw money thither, 
whereby the inhabitants will be better en- 
abled by loans and contributions to ſupport 
your majeſty's army. And as your majc- 
ity's army may receive much advantage, 
and the other army much danger, if ſuch 
treedom ſhould be granted. to thoſe places ; 
ſo there is no probability that the army;tai- 
ſed by the lords and commons, ſhall have 
any return of commodities and other ſupplies 
from thence, which may be uſeful for them; 
and they conceive, that in a treaty for a ceſ- 
* fation, _ thoſe demands cannot be thought 
© reaſonable. which are not indifferent, that is, 
* equally advantageous to both parties. 
As they have given no interruption to, the 
trade of the kingdom, but in relation to the 
ſupply of the contrary army, which, the rea- 
ſon of war requires; ſo they beſeech your 
majeſty to conſider, whether your ſoldiers 
have not robbed the carriers in ſeveral parts, 
where there hath been ſuch reaſon; and 
your ſhips taken many ſhips, to the great 
damage, not only of particular merchants, 
© but of the whole kingdom. And whether 
your majeſty have not declared your own 
purpoſe, and endeavoured by your miniſters 
of ſtate, to embark the merchants goods in 
foreign parts, which hath been in ſome mea- 
ſure executed upon the eaſtland merchants in 
Denmark, and is a courſe which will much 
diminiſh the wealth of the kingdom, violate 
the law of nations, make other princes; ar- 
biters of the difference between your majeſty 
and your people, break off the intercourſe 
between this and other ſtates, and like to 
bring us into quarrels and diſſention with all 
the neighbouring nations. . 
© 2. To demand the approving of the com- 
manders of the ſhips, is to deſire the ſtrength 
of one party to the other, before the differ- 
ence be ended, and againſt all rules of trea- 
ty; to make a ceſſation at ſca, would leave 
the kingdom naked to thoſe foreign forces, 
which they have great caule to believe have 
been ſollicited againſt them, and the ports 
open for ſuch ſupplies of arms and ammuni- 
tion as ſhall be brought from beyond the 
ſeas; but for convey ing any number of for- 
ces by thoſe means from one port to another, 
they ſhall obſerve the articles of the ceſſation 
© by which that is reſtrained. | 
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© 3. As for the expreſſions of the army rai- 
ſed by the parliament, they are contented it 
ſhould be altered thus (raiſed by both hou- 
ſes of parliament, ) as not deſiring to differ 
upon words; but to give any concluſive power 
in this caſe to the committee upon ſuch dif- 
ferences as may ariſe, wherein the houſes 
have given no expreſs direction, is neither 
ſafe for the committe to undertake, nor fit 
for the two houſes to grant; yet to debate, 
and to preſs the reaſon of their deſires, 
whereby an agreement from your majeſty may 
be procured, is granted to them ; and altho' 
the two houſes did think it moſt proper, the 
ceſſat ion ſhould be firſt agreed on, and that 
it was unfit to treat in blood, yet to fatisfy 
the world of their earneſt longing after peace, 
they have given power to the cgmmittee, to 
enter into the treaty upon the two firit pro- 
poſitions, notwithſtanding the ceſſation be 
not yet aſſented to; and thoſe being agreed, 
they hope the foundation will be laid not 
only of a ſuſpenſion, but a total abolition of 
all hoſtility in the kingdom. = 
© 4. If the nature of war be duly conſi- 
dered, it muſt needs be acknowledged, that 
it 1s incompatible with the ordinary rules 


of a peaceable government: Your majeſty 


would have them commit none, but accord- 
ing to the known laws of the land, whereby 
they concelve your majeſty underſtands, that 
it muſt be by the ordinary proceſs of law; 
which being granted, it will follow, that no 


man mult be committed by them for ſupply- 


ing your majeſty with arms, powder, ammu- 
nition : For by the law of the land, the ſub- 
ject may carry ſuch goods from London or 
any other place to Oxford, the ſold ĩers muſt 
not be committed if they run from their co- 
lours, and refuſe any duty in the army, 


« No man ſhall be committed for not ſubmit- 
cc ting to neceſſary ſupplies of money: So 
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that if this be yielded in your majeſty's ſenſe, 


they ſhall be diſabled to reſtrain ſupplies 


from their enemics, and to govern or main- 
tain their own ſoldiers. It cannot be thought 
reaſonable, that under the diſguiſe of a ceſ- 
ſation, they ſhould admit that which will 
neceſlarily produce the diſſolving of the ar- 
my, and the deſtruction of the cauſe. 

It ſeems not probable, that your majeſty 
doth intend, that if any be taken with ſup- 
plies for this army, or mutinying in your 
own, ſuch perſons ſhall not be committed, 
but according to the known laws of the land, 


that is, by proceſs of law; but rather that 


your majeſty will ſo interpret this limitation 


of known laws, that tho' it lays ſtrait bonds 


upon both houſes, yet it leaves your generals 


as much liberty as before: For it hath been 


denied by your majeſty, that theſe known 
laws give any power to the two houſes of 
parliament to raiſe arms, and ſo conſequent- 
ly their general cannot exerciſe any martial 
law in thoſe caſes; and it is not unlike, but 
that it will be affirmed, that the generals 
conſtituted by your majeſty's commiſſion, 
have that power by the ſame known laws; 


ſo that this article, under the ſpecious ſhew 
Vol. II. ; a prong 
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of liberty and law, would altogether diſable 1643; 
them to defend their liberties and laws, and wag 


would produce to your majeſty an abſolute 
victory and ſubmiſſion, under pretence of a 
ceſſation and treaty. 

© 5. Being, by neceſſity inevitable on their 
part, entorced to a defenſive war in this un- 
happy breach between your majeſty and them, 
and that they are therein warranted both by 
the laws of God and man, it muſt needs fol- 
low, that by the ſame laws they are enabled 
to raiſe means to ſupport that war; and, 
therefore, till it ſhall pleaſe God to incline 
your majeſty to afford them ſuch a peace as 


may ſecure them, they cannot relinquiſh the 


power of laying taxes upon thoſe who ought 
to join with them in that defence, and the 
neceſſary ways of levying thoſe taxes upon 
them, in cas of retuſal, tor otherwiſe their 
army mult needs be diſſoved. But if your 
majeſty ſhall conſent to disband the armies, 
the cauſe ot the war being taken away, the 
conſequences will likewiſe be removed, and 
the ſubject reſtored to the benefit of thoſe 
laws which the neceſſity of arms hath in ſuch 
caſes ſuſpended. ? 
© 6. They deny any pretence of conſenting 
to thoſe alterations and addirions oftcred by 
your majeſty ; only in the preamble they 
ſay, they have conſidered of thoſe articles, 
with ſuch alterations and additions; unto 
which articles they profeſs they were ready 
to agree, not as they were accompained with 
thoſe alterations and additions, but in ſuch 
manner as they expreſſed. As tor the clauſe 
left out in the third article, it implied a 
freedom of paſſage and communication of 
quarters, which is contrary to the nature of 
the ceſſat ion, whereby matters ſhould be 
preſerved in the ſtate they are, and neither 
party have liberty ſo much to advantage 
himſelf, as it is evident your majeſty might 
do, if your forces in the north and weſt 
might join with thoſe. at Oxford, and bring 
thoſe ſupplies of treaſure or arms thither, 
which were brought out of Holland; or at 
leaſt it ſhould be ſo indifferent, as to give a 
proportionable advantage to the other ſide, 
which this doth not. For the forces under 
the power of both houſes are ſo diſpoſed, 
that they have an eaſy paſſage from one to 
the other; but your majeſty's forces are ſe- 
vered the one from the other, by many large 
counties, ſtrong paſſes, and competent ar- 
mies; and if they had admitted this clauſe, 
they had bereaved themſelves of one of the 
greateſt advantages, and freed your majeſty's 
party of one of the greateſt inconveniences 
which your majeſty or they have in this 
war. | 
For the reaſons already alledged, they 
cannot agree to the alterations and enlarge- 
ments of the ceſſation propounded, or to 
transfer any ſuch power to the committees, 
of treating, debating, and agreeing upon 
thoſe articles in any other manner than the 
houſes have directed. But that a fair and 
ſpeedy paſſage may be opened to a ſecure 
and happy peace, they have enabled their 
80 © committees 


The king's The king failed not to reply to this paper. 


anſwer. 
April 4. 
Ruſhw . 
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Wyw © two propolitions concerning his majelty's 
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© commurtees to treat and debate upon the 


© own revenue, the delivery of his towns, ca- 


c ſtles, magazines, and ſhips, and the diſ— 


< banding of the armies ; which being agreed 
upon, a preſent peace and ſecurity will fol- 
low, and the treaty upon the other propoſi- 
tion be facilitared, without fear of inter- 
ruption, by the confuſion of war, or exaſpe- 


A 
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thereof.” | 


But as his anſwer was very long, I ſhall con- 
tent myſelf with inſerting the moſt material 
part ot each article, | 

1. Concerning the freedom of trade. 

His majeſty denies that he has any private 
benefit by it, and aſſures, that the good of the 
people is the only advantage he has in view. 
He {lightly paſſes over the objection, that the 
ceſſation of arms not being to laſt but 20 
days, the freedom of commerce could not be, 


for io ſhort a ſpace, of any great benefit to 
the nation. 


His majeſty affirms, that no complaint con- 


cerning the robbing of carriers by his ſoldiers 
has been made to him, which he has not re- 
ceived to the relief and reparation of the ſuf- 


ferers. 


He owns, he is reſolved not to grant his 


protection to ſuch perſons abroad, who aſſiſt 


or conſent to actions of diſloyalty to him at 
home. 
2. Concerning the ſhips. 

He ſays, as the ſetting out of the preſent 
fleet is pretended to be for the defence of 
his dominions, it is moſt neceſſary for his ma- 
jeſty to know both the deſigns, and to approve 
of the commanders. He cannot ſee how a 
ceſſation at ſea ſhould leave the kingdom na- 
ked to foreign-forces ; and is willing to con- 
cur in the reſiſtance of all ſuch, of what kind 
ſoever, and expects, that during the ceſſation, 
the conveying of all forces from one part to 
another by ſea, for the aſſiſtance of the earl of 


5 Eſſex, be reſtrained, which both houſes ſeem 


now to conſent to, tho' it be not at all ex- 
preſſed in their former articles. 

3. Concerning the power of the committee. 

His majeſty had, and hath great reaſon to 
deſire, that ch 
to debate and conclude any differences and ex- 
preſſions in the articles, in order to prevent 
loſs of time. Of this there is a clear evidence, 
in the conſent which his majeſty now under- 
ſtands to be given by both houſes, that no 
forces ſhall, during the ceſſation, be ſent by 
ſea, for the relief of any places held by them; 
which clauſe might in much leſs time have 
been agreed here, if there had been that li- 
berty. And much time muſt ſtill be loſt, as 
the committee have not power to explain the 
meaning of both houſes concerning communi- 
cation of quarters. | 

4. Concerning impriſonment. 


It was no part of his majeſty's intention, 


that his article againſt impriſonment of his 
ſubjects, otherwiſe than according to the 
known laws of the land, ſhould extend to the 


ration of either party by the bloody effects 


e committee may have liberty 


deſtruction of the military diſcipline of either 1643. 
army. This is an inſtance of the neceſſity off 


enabling ſome perſons to conclude upon theſe 
articles, ſince a limitation of half a dozen 
words would have ſaved moſt of this fourth 
reaſon. 8 

5. Concerning taxes. 

His majeſty inſiſts very much, upon the two 
houſes not having a legal power to impoſe 
taxes without his conſent. And adds, he is 
very well pleaſed to find, they have need of 
force and rapine to raiſe them. 
has reaſon to inſiſt, that no ſuch violence be 
uſed towards his ſubjects, for not ſubmitting 
to illegal impoſitions, being willing to be obli- 
ged from the like courſe, and to rely wholly 
upon the juſtice of his cauſe, and the affection 
of his people. 

6. Concerning communication of quarters. 

The king's anſwer upon this article was ve- 
ry general and obſcure. He fays, it highly 


concerns him, that this and every other clauſe 
be ſo clear, that no after-differences may a- 


riſe upon any diſputable point, ſince they, 
whoſe induſtry and malice could perſuade any 
of his people, that in the buſineſs of Brentford, 
he had broken a ceſſation before any was made 
or offered, would have a much eaſier work to 
lay the breach of a made ceſſation to his 
charge, if the ground of the breach would 
bear the leaſt diſpute. He agrees, that in a 
ceſſat ion the advantages ſhould be equal, but 
from this principle draws the inference, that, 
therefore, Sir Ralph Hopton, and the earl of 
Newcaſtle, ought to have the ſame liberty to 
come to him, as the earl of Stamford, and 
the lord Fairfax, had to come to the earl of 
Eſſex (1). 1 
REMARK (1). This advantage not accru- 
ing to both houſes by the ceſſation of arms, 
ſince they had it before, the king could not 
pretend to the ſame by vertue of the ſuſpenſion. 
He concluded his anſwer with ſaying, Not- 
withſtanding all this, his majeſty, to ſhew 
his abundant deſire of peace, is contented to 
admit a ceſſation upon the matter of their 
own articles, ſo that his majeſty may not be 
underſtood to conſent to any impoſing upon 
his ſubjects, or impriſoning them, to force 
them to contribute ; ſo that there may not 
be a liberty for any rapine, plundering, or 
ſeifing upon his ſubje&s by the parliament's 
ſoldiers, for not ſubmitting to ſuch illegal 
impoſitions ; for otherwiſe both houſes may, 


during the ceſſat ion, impoſe new taxes, not 
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© only to the 19th part, but if they pleaſe, to 
© the half of, or all their eſtates; and their 
© army would then be at leiſure to be _— 
© ed as collectors, as well of the old as the 
© new impoſitions, and vaſt ſums would and 
© might by this means be raiſed, to their own 
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extraordinary advantage, and great diſad- 


vantage of his majeſty, who can neither ob- 
tain his own conſent to take the like cour- 
ſes, nor, in caſe he could, is he ſo quartered 
as to have within the power of his army, a- 
ny ſuch city as London, or ſo many and rich 
counties as they have to retire to on ſuch an 


occaſion.” 
Both 


He ſays, he 
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Wy w anſwer, ſent their committee new inſtructions, 
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© That he was willing to reſtore all moneys 1643. 


The parlia- wherein they ſaid, His majeſty's expreſſions 


© taken for his uſe by any authority from him.. 


upon any bills aſſigned to other purpoſes, be- 


Pm in his anſwer were ſo doubtful, that they did “ ing aſſured he had received very little or no- 

treat any © Not think good to conſume any more time thing that way. 

longer a- © in debates upon the ceſſation, and the ra- But he expected farisfaRtion for all thoſe 

bout the © ther, as the remainder of the whole time for * ſeveral ſums received and diverted to other 

＋ © the treaty was but ſeven days, and if the © purpoſes, by orders of one or both houſes, 

RulW- © ceſſation were preſently agreed, it would not © which ought to have bee paid upon the act 
yield any conſiderable advantage to the king- of pacification with Scotland, or employed 
dom. Wherefore they ſhould deſire his ma- for the diſcharge of the debts of the king- 
© jefty, to give a ſpeedy and poſitive anſwer © dom, and by other acts of parliament Fe 
© to their firſt propoſition concerning the diſ- * the relief of his Proteſtant ſubjects of Ire- 
© banding, that ſo the people might not have © land.” | 
f 


the ſhadow, but the ſubſtance of peace.” 
Theſe inſtructions being communicated to 
the king, he returned an anſwer, wherein he 
endeavoured to ſhew, it was not his fault that 
a ceſſation of arms was not concluded. He 
preſſed again, that whatever was thought 
doubtful in the articles might be expounded, 
whatever was excepted at might be debat- 
ed, ceſſation concluded, and power given to 
the committee to that end. | 

| Theſe are all the tranſactions concerning 


the ſuſpenſion of arms propoſed by the king, 


and by which, probably, he had hoped to 
reap great advantages, had the two houſes 
been leſs upon their guard. As the conferen- 
ces on the peace were not to commence till the 
25th of March, whatever was done before 
that day concerning the ceſſation, is to be 


conſidered, rather as a preparative, than as 
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part of the conferences, tho? the negotiation 
concerning the ſuſpenſion was continued till 
the 7th of April. 


That the two houſes of parliament had not 
made uſe of his majeſty's own revenue, but 
in a very ſmall proportion, which for a good 
part had been employed in the maintenance 
of his majeſty's children, according to the 
allowance eftabliſhed by himſelf : That they 
would ſatisfy what ſhould remain due to his 
majeſty, of thoſe ſums received out of his 
own revenue ; and would leave the ſame to 
his majeſty for the time to come. Bur they 
likewiſe propoſed, that he would reſtore what 
had been taken for his uſe, upon any of the 
bills aſſigned to other purpoſes, by ſeveral 
acts of parliament, or out of the proviſion 
made for the war of Ireland.” 

The king's anſwer. 

© That he was well contented to allow what- 
ſoever had been employed in the mainten- 
ance of his children, and to receive the ar- 


* rears due to himſelf, and to be ſure of his 
© own for the future. | 


The next day, the commiſſioners deſired to 
know of his majeſty, if he would not account 
his own revenue to be ſure for the future, if 
both houſes of parliament did leave it in the 
ſame way as it was before the troubles begun. 

The king anſwered, © That by thoſe words 
© (of being ſure of his own for the future) he 
© meant, that no reſtraints or interruption 
© ſhould be made by one or both houſes, in 
and upon his majeſty's revenue, but that it 
© ſhould be left in the ſame way it was before 
© the troubles begun.” 

It is eaſy to ſee, there were no difficulties 
upon this article capable of preventing a peace. 

Concerning the magazine. 

The parliament's commiſſioners offered in 
writing, That all the arms and ammunition 
© taken out of his majeſty's magazines, ſhould 
© be delivered into his ſtores, and whatſoever 
* ſhould be wanting, they would in convenient 
time ſupply in kind. But they likewiſe pro- 
© poſed, that the perſons to whoſe charge thoſe 


Negotiati- I muſt now {peak of the eſſential part of the © publick magazines ſhould be committed, be- 
on upon treaty, relating to the terms offered on both © ing nominated by his majeſty, might be 
the other ſides for a peace. As it was agreed to begin © ſuch as the two houſes of parliament could 
"0g with the diſcuſſion of the two firſt reſpective © confide in. And that he would reſtore all 
don propoſitions, his majeſty's firſt was immediately © ſuch arms and ammunition, as had been ta- 
conlidered. The propoſition was, that his re- © ken for his uſe from the ſeveral counties, 

venue, magazines, towns, ſhips, and forts, © cities, and towns.” | 

| ſhould be reſtored. I ſhall relate the principal The king's anſwer. | 

things urged upon each of theſe heads. © The magazines ſhall be committed to, and 
| Concerning the revenue. continued in the cuſtody of, the {worn of- 
Ruſhy: March the 26th, the commiſſioners preſent- © ficers, to whoſe places the ſame belong. And 
Clarend, ed to the king a memorial containing, «© if any the ſaid officers ſhall forfeit that truſt 


by any miſdemeanours, his majeſty will by 
© no means defend them from the juſtice of 
© the law. | 
© His majeſty will reſtore again, and re- 
© compence out of his own ſtores, ſuch arms 
© and ammunition as have been taken for his 
© uſe out of the ſeveral counties, &c. 
< Heexpects, that the arms and ammuniti- 
on which have been taken from the ſeveral 
counties and cities, for the uſe of the armies 
under the command of the earl of Eſſex, be 
likewiſe reſtored to them. | 
Without entring into a more particular diſ- 
cuſſion of this article, it ſuffices to ſay, that 
the whole difficulty lay in both houſes reſerv- 
ing to themſelves the power of approving ſuch 
as ſhould be entruſted with the cuſtody of the 
magazines, and in the king's pretending, that 
the legal oath of ſuch perſons was a ſufficient 
ſecurity. And this rendered the concluſion of 
it impracticable. | 
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Concerning 
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Concerning the reſtitution of the towns * continuance and growth of the preſent bloo- 1543. 
and forts. dy diſſentions; which, he doubted not, might: 
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The ſame difficulty occurred upon this article. 
The two houſes offered to reſtore the towns and 
forts, but pretended, that they ſhould be deliver- 
ed into the hands of ſuch perſons as both houſes 
could confide in, which the king would not agree 
to. As the commiſſioners urged the neceſſity of 
giving ſatis faction to the people, with reſpect 
to their fears and jealouſies, the king anſwer- 
ed, that he rather expected, their reaſons ſhould 
have had ſome foundation in the law of the 
land, than they ſhould only have inſiſted upon 
fears and jealouſies, of which as he did not 
know the ground, ſo was he ignorant of the 
Cure. 1 
Concerning the ſhips. 

It was the ſame with this as with the two 
foregoing articles. Both houſes required, that 
the lord high admiral and all commanders of 
ſhips ſhould take a particular oath, to uſe their 


utmoſt power to preſerve the true Proteſtant re- 


ligion, and the peace ot the kingdom, againſt all 
foreign forces and all other forces raiſęd without 
his majeſty's authority and conſent of the rwo 
houſes of parliament. But the king would not 
conſent to it, alledging, the oaths which all thoſe 
officers were by law already obliged to take, 
were very ſufficient. Only he faid, it any 
thing ſhould be made appear to him neceſſary 
to be added, when there ſhould be a tull and 
peaceable convention of parliament, he would 
readily conſent to an act tor ſuch addition, 

It it is conſidered, what was the occaſion of 
the war, it will eaſily be perceived, that the 
execution and not the injunction of the laws 
was the queſtion. Wheretore the king, in 
pretending that every thing thould be ſettled 
by the laws, did not meddle in the leaſt with 


the queſtion to be decided in his diſpute with 
the parliament, 


The king's firſt propoſition having been 


clear evidence to himſelf and his ſubjects of 
a future peace, and no ground left tor the 


* 


be obtained, if both houſes ſhould conſent, 
that the treaty might proceed without fur- 
© ther interruption or limitation of days.” 
This anſwer being no leſs ambiguous than 
the former, the commiſſioners inſiſted upon an 
explication of what they had already deſired ; 
as alſo that he would be pleaſed to let them 
know, what he intended ſhould be a clear 
evidence to him and his ſubjects of a future 
peace. | 
The king anſwered, © Thar if the concluſi- 
on of the treaty on his firſt propoſition, and 
the propoſition of both houſes, ſhould be ſo 
full and perfectly made, that the law of the 
land might have a full, free, and uninter- 
rupted courſe, for the defence and preſerva- 
tion of the rights of his majeſty, both houſes, 
* and his ſubjects, there would be thence a 
« clear evidence of a future peace; and this 
would be ſuch a concluſion as he intended. 
* He never meant, that both armies ſhould 


A 
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of both ſides wery fully concluded. But 
© he was very ſorry, that in that point of 
© the propolition of both houſes, viz. his 
© return to the parliament, they had yet no 
© manner of power or inftructions ſo much as 
* to treat with him. 5 

The king uſed ſuch general expreſſions, that 
it was eaſy to ſee, he ſought only to prolong 
the conferences, or to make ſome advantage 
of the commiſſioners anſwers. 
ance, he would alſo have found a freſh occaſi- 
on of delay, in the debate of that part of the 
propoſition concerning his return to the parlia- 


April the 1oth, the commiſſioners preſented 
another paper to his majeſty, wherein they 
ſaid, © That by new inſtructions they were 


but inſtead of that anſwer, which they expect- 
cd, the king gave them a paper quite contra- 
| ry 


remain undisbanded until all the propoſitions 


In all appear-- 


Her © commanded to inſiſt upon the disbanding of 

thus debated in vain, they proceeded to the «the two armies, and that both houſes con- 

firſt of the parliament's, which contained two «© cejyed his anſwer to be in effect a denial, 

articles; that both armies ſhould be disband- „ yyjeſs they departed from all thoſe cautions 

ed. and his majeſty return to his parliament. „and limitations contained in their reply to 

The king's anſwer to the firſt was, That he his firſt propolition : That if they had not 

© was willing all armies ſhould be disbanded, «© jnſerted their deſire of his majeſty's return 

© and conceived the beit way to it to be a ſpec- «© in their committee's inſtructions, it was be- 

dy concluſion of the treaty, and for that pur- « cauſe they conceived the disbanding the ar- 
© pole he deſired, that the time given to the « miecg would facilitate his reſolution therein.” 1 
committee of both houles to treat, might be During the courſe of this negotiation, the , marke $ 
* enlarged. Tn king had frequent conferences in private with able cir- I 
As to the ſecond, © He would repair to his the commiſſioners. Whitelock relates in his cumſtance: I 
* parliament, as ſoon as he could poflibly do Memorials, that in one of theſe conferences, Whitcloc: 3 
* 1t with his honour and ſafety.“ | the commiſſioners (of whom he was one) hav- | I 
As the king's anſwer was too general and ing been with the king till midnight, and preſ- I 
doubtful, rhe commiſſioners in writing defired ſed him with their reaſons upon a very mate- 1 
to know, © It by the words (a ſpeedy conclu- rial point, his majeſty was prevailed with to 3 
© ſton of the treaty) he intended a concluſion give a ſatisfactory anſwer, which would have I 
© of the treaty on his firſt propoſition, and much conduced to a happy ſucceſs of the trea- 3 
«© their propolition for disbanding the armies, ty, and told them, „ He was fully ſatisfied, 3 
or a concluſion of the the treaty on all the « and promiſed to- let them have his anſwer N 
propoſitions of both parties.” | « in writing according to their deſire; ” but b 
The king anſwered, © That by a ſpeedy becauſe it was then too late to draw it up, he N 
concluſion of the treaty, he intended ſuch a ordered them to wait on him the next morn- J 
concluſion of the treaty as there might be a ing at ſuch an hour. Accordingly they came, q 
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ry to what was concluded the night before, 
and very much tending to the breach of the 
treaty. Whitelock ſays, he was informed by 
ſome of the king's own friends, that after the 
commiſſioners were gone from his majeſty, and 
his council alſo withdrawn, ſome of his bed- 
chamber (and they went higher) hearing from 
himſelf what anſwer he had promiſed, and 
doubting it would tend to ſuch an iſſue as they 
did not wiſh, they being rather for the conti- 
nuance of the war, never left perſuading the 
king, till they prevailed with him to change 
his former reſolutions, and give order for his 
anſwer to be drawn directly contrary to what 
he had promiſed ; it being that prince's miſ- 
fortune to prefer always the opinions of others 
to his own. Which is an obſervation con- 
firmed alſo by the lord Clarendon in his cha- 
racter of Charles I. Indeed Whitelock does 
not ſay, that the king's anſwer he mentions, 
was the ſame with the following meſſage; but 
in all likelihood it was fo, ſince it was the cauſe 
of breaking off the conferences. However this 
be, on the 12th of April the king ſent this 
meſſage to both houſes, notwithſtanding the 
endeavours of the commiſſioners to diſſuade 
him from it. 


Subſtance of the king's meſſage to both hou- 


ſes, April 12, 1643. 
e As ſoon as his majeſty is ſatisfied concern- 
: ing his own revenue, magazines, ſhips 
© and ports, to which he deſires nothing but 
c that the juſt, known, legal rights of his ma- 


© jeſty (devolved to him from his progenitors). 


© and of the perſons truſted by him, which have 
© violently been taken from both, be reſtored 
© unto him, and unto them. 1 

© As ſoon as all the members of both hou- 
© ſes ſhall be reſtored to the ſame capacity of 


© ſitting and voting in parliament as they had 


© upon the firſt of January, 1641, the ſame 
© of right belonging unto them by their birth- 
© rights, and the free elections of thoſe that 
© ſent them, and having been voted from them, 
© for adhering to his majeſty in theſe diſtrac- 
© tions; his majeſty not intending that this 
© ſhould extend either to the biſhops, whoſe 


© votes have been taken away by bill; or to 


© ſuch, in whoſe places upon new writs, new 
© elections have been made. 
© As ſoon as his majeſty and both houſes 
© may be ſecured from ſuch tumultuous aſſem- 
© blies, as to the great breach of the privile- 
< ges, and the high diſhonour of parliaments 
having formerly aſſembled about both houſes, 
and awed the members of the ſame, and oc- 
caſioned two ſeveral complaints from the 
houſe of lords, and two ſeveral deſires of 
that houſe to the houſe of commons, to join 
in a declaration againſt them; the comply- 
ing with which deſire might have prevented 
all theſe miſerable diſtractions which have 
enſued. Which ſecurity, his majeſty con- 
ceives, can be only ſettled by adjourning 
the parliament to ſome other place, at the 
leaſt 20 miles from London, the choice of 
which his majeſty leaves to both houſes. 
v will then moſt chearfully and 
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* readily conſent, that both armies be imme- 


* diately disbanded, and give a preſent meet... 


© ing to both houſes of parliament at the ſame 
time and place, at, and to which, the par- 
* liament ſhall agree to be adjourned. 2 
His majeſty being confident, that the law 
will then recover the due credit and eſtimation, 
and that upon a free debate, in a full and 
peaceable convention of parliament, ſuch pro- 
viſions will be made againſt ſeditious preach- 
ing and printing againſt his majeſty, and the 
eſtabliſhed laws, which hath been one of the 
chiet cauſes of the preſent diſtractions; and 
ſuch care wil be taken concerning the legal 
and known rights of his majeſty, and the 
property and liberty of his ſubjects, that what- 
ſoever hath been publiſhed or done, in or 
by colour of any illegal declarations, ordi- 
nances, or order of one or both houſes, or 
any committee of either of them, and par- 
ticularly, the power to raiſe arms without 
his majeſty's conſent, will be in ſuch man- 
ner recalled, diſclaimed, and provided a- 


La) 


© to ſpring out of for the future, to diſturb the 
peace of the kingdom, and to endanger the 
very being of it. 
There was no need of much penetration, to 
perceive by this meſſage, that not only the 
king intended to break off the conferences, 


but alſo was not much inclined to peace. It 


was indeed very needleis to enter into treaty, 
ſince neither king nor parliament would recede 
from their pretenſions. The ſhorteſt way would 
have been to diſcuſs the general queſtion, whe- 
ther there was juſt reaſon to confide in the 
king, and reſtore him to his rights; for eve- 
ry one of the propoſitions offered by both par- 
ties neceſſarily led to that queſtion, ſo that 
none could be decided without this being 
previouſly determined. If the reſt of the pro- 


poſitions had been diſcuſſed, the difficulties 


would have been ſtill greater, ſince the two 
_ built upon quite oppoſite principles. 

ut, in all appearance, the king and the par- 
lament had toreſeen what came to pals, 
and agreed to this negotiation only to make 
the people believe they were diſpoſed to a 
peace. This was cqualiy neceſſary for them, 
becauſe in the people conſiſted the ſtrength of 
both ſides. 


gainſt, that no ſeed will remain for the like 
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As ſoon as both houſes received this meſſage, The con- 
they ſent their commiſſioners poſitive orders ferences 


to return, and the conferences ceaſed. 


are broken 
O 


It was not withour reaſon that the King de- oe 

: The king's 

fired a ceſſation of arms, on the terms by him view n 
propoſed, tho for never ſo ſhort a ſpace, and propoſing 
that he inſiſted upon communication of quar 2 ceſſation 
ters. He found himſelf at Oxford unprovided of arms. 


of ammunition, and the queen, who was at 
York, had brought him a good quantity; but 
the difficulty was to convey them to Oxtord 
with a ſtrong guard. If, therefore, the ceſ- 
ſation of arms had been concluded with the 
clauſe of communication of quarters, nothing 
would have hindered the king from ſending 
for his ammunition from York, without the 
parliament's being able to complain. For tho' 
in the firſt article of the propoſed ceſſation, it 

n was 
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The king 
detaches 


prince Ru- 


pert to e- 


ſtabliſh a 


communi- 
cation be- 
tween 
York and 
Oxford. 
Clarend. 
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1643. was allowed to ſtop all perſons carryingammu- 
G nition, it was not ſaid however, that ſuch a 


conveying was a breach of the ſuſpenſion. 
Since, therefore, by the article of communi- 
cation of quarters, the king might have drawn 
as many ot his troops as he pleaſed from York 
to Oxtord; he might likewiſe, it this article 
had been granted, have ſent for his ammuni- 
tion with a guard, which the parliament's for- 
ces could not have attacked without breaking 
the truce, when the guard ſhould have paſſed 
into their quarters. p 

It evidently appears, the king intended to 
reap this advantage by the ceſſation of arms, 
which, according to him, was to be only for 
the eaſe of the people; ſince from the begin- 
ning of April, when the treaty was negotia- 
ting at Oxford, he detached prince Rupert 
with 1200 horſe, and 7 or 800 foot, to 
eſtabliſh a communication between York and 
Oxford, by ſecuring certain places between 
theſe two cities. The prince marched by Bir- 


The prince mingham, a town of the parliament's, garri- 


takes Bir- 


mingham 


and Litch- 


field, 


ſoned with a company of foot, and taking it 


by ſtorm, made the inhabitants pay a large 


fine, as a puniſhment tor aſſiſting the garriſon 
to repulſe him. | 
Atter this little conqueſt, the prince mar- 
ched directly to Litchfield, where he entered 
without difficulty, the town being open in ſe- 


veral places: but the cathedral, with the cloſe, 


He 1s re- 
called by 
the king. 


Siege and 


taking of 


Reading 
by Eſſex. 
Ruſhw. 

Clarend. 


was a fort of fortreſs, which he was obliged to 
beſiege in form, it being ſtrongly garriſoned. 
At laſt, he drained the moat, and ſprung two 
mines, one whereof taking effect, he furiouſſy 
ſtormed the place, which was bravely defended 
by the garrſon; but the dread of not being 


able to ſtand a ſecond aſſault, cauſed them to 


deſire to capitulate. The prince granted them 
an honourable capitulation, being very glad 
to be freed from the trouble of continuing the 
ſiege, which had laſted 10 days. He intended 
to puſh his conqueſts farther to the north, in 
order to make a line of communication be- 
tween York and Oxford; but the king recalled 
him from Litchfield, want ing him to raiſe the 
ſiege of Reading. 8 
The treãty at Oxford being broken off the 
15th of April, the earl of Eſſex marched that 
day from Windſor, and on the next, appeared 
before Reading. His army conſiſted of 16000 
foot, and 3ooo horſe; and the garriſon of 
300 horſe, and 3000 foot. The king was ſo 
poſſeſſed with the notion, that the parliamentꝰs 
ſoldiers ſerved them unwillingly, and by con- 


ſtraint, that he iſſued out a proclamation, of- 


fering pardon to ſuch as were in the earl of 
Eſſex's army; a precaution entirely fruitleſs. 
At the beginning of the ſiege, the governor, 
Sir Arthur Aſton, being wounded in the head, 
and forced to keep his chamber, the com- 
mand was devolved to colonel Richard Field- 
ing, the eldeſt colonel in the garriſon. 

The king no ſooner heard of the fiege of 
Reading, bur he ſent away a detachment of 
horſe, under the command of commiſſary Wil- 
mot, who found means to throw into the 
town 500 men and ſome powder. But this 
ſupply not appearing ſufficient to colonel Field- 


enemies guards, the ſoldiers were inſulted, and 


ing, he demanded to capitulate, and a truce, 1643. 
was agreed on, during which, the befiegers wy, 
and the beſieged, mutually gave hoſtages. .., 
At the ſame rime the king coming with his The king 

army within a few miles of Reading, detached tries in 
Ruthen his general, lately made earl of Forth, lee e 
who with 1000 muſqueteers, vigorouſly at- tun. 
racked a poſt, by which the king was neceſſa- 
rily to paſs, in order to relieve Reading. The 
earl of Forth was in hopes, that whilſt he at- 
tacked this poſt, the garriſon would ſally out 
upon the beſiegers. But as, without knowing 
it, he had made his attack juſt as the truce 
was agreed on, there was no fally from the 
town. So not being able to force the paſs, he 
retreated to the king. * 1 90 

In the interim, Fielding having negotiated Fielding 
a capitulation with the eaxl! of, Flex found fas 
means, before it was entirely concluded, to go April 16. 
in the night to the king, and tell him, he 
hoped to have liberty to march away with all 
their arms and baggage. The king approved 
of the capitulat ion, which was ſigned the next 


· 


day, and the town ſurrendered to the beſie- 


gers. But by one of the articles, which pro- 
bably Fielding did not tell the king, and 
which, perhaps, was not yet agreed on; the 
earl of Eſſex excepted the deſerters, who could 
not obtain liberty to march out with the reſt 
of the garriſon. When the king's troops came 


out of the town, and were paſſing through, the Breach of 


»% 


of the ca- 


| | itulation. 
ſome waggons plundered, contrary to the ar- en : 


ticles of the capitulation. | 2 

The king was very well pleaſed with faving, Fielding is 
the garriſon of Reading, and, indeed, that condemn- 
was his principal view in permitting Fielding ed to die. 
ro capitulate ; but when the garriſon came to laregd, 
Oxtord, ſeveral officers complained, that 
Fielding was too haity in ſurrendering a place. 
which could have held out much longer; nay, 


ſome accuſed him openly of betraying the king. 


Whereupon he deſired to be tried by a coun- 
cil of war, which was granted him. The king, 
who, perhaps, had too readily conſented to, 
the capitulation, and was incenſed at him, 
when he underſtood that the place was capa- 
ble of making a longer detence, could not, 
however, find fault with his capitulating, ſince 
it was done with his approbation. Bur his ad- 
mitting the article, whereby the deſerters were 
excepted, was charged to him as a crime, and 
the king publiſhed a declaration, proteſting 
he had not conſented to that exception; being 
very far from refuling protection to any who 
ſhould leave the enemy, and betake them- 
ſelves to his ſervice, Fielding was likewiſe 
accuſed of not paying punctual obedience to 
the king's orders ; but what theſe orders were 
I have not been able to find. However this 
be, Fielding was ſentenced by the council of 
war to loſe his head; which ſentence, after 
long interceſſion, was remitted by the king; 
but his regiment was given to another. Pro- 
bably, he was too haſty to conclude the capi- 
tulation, and had not fully declared to the 
king, the true ſtate of the place. But as he 
could not be condemned for that, ſince he had 
the king's conſent to capitulate; other preten- 
ces 
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© The Reign of CHARLES I. | 


of Oxford, where he ſtopped There was in vb Ex... 


0 5 ** 4 marches * © 
his army a Scotch colonel” named Hurry, who toward? 


xa 


After the ſurrender of Reading, both houſes 
thought of no leſs than beſieging of Oxford, 
where the king was in great diſtreſs for want 
of warlike ſtores. In all appearance, the in- 
telligence he had received, that the earl of Eſ- 
ſex was going to march thither, came from 
{ome friends at London, who knowing it was 
the parliament's deſign, did not queſtion, it 
would be put in execution. In the interim, 


the king received ſome ammunition in May, 


and as his enimees were not in condition to 
make auy attempt, he remained quiet at Ox- 
ford. | 

At length, after a fix weeks ſtay at Reading, 
the earl of Eſſex marched towards Oxford, ra- 
ther out of condeſcenſion to the parliament, 


many things they wanted, which the parlia- 
ment did not ſeem much to regard, whether 
from inability, or ſome other reaſon. 


* 


From that time, the king's military affairs The qu 


began to flouriſh, and the parliament was ex- 
tremely embarraſſed. The queen joined the 
king the 13th of July, and brought him 2000 


* 


* 


rings t 


king a 
great ſup- 
ply. 


: The hi had ſerved in Germany with the earl of Forth, Oxford. 
4 e king pr - 5 oy E i WS N ent 
5 upon a  Teceived wrong intelligence, that the earl of the king's general, with whom he kept a fe- Ruſhw. 
H falſe a- Eflex, after the takipg of Reading, was march-'' cret correſpondence. *As ſoon as the carl of 
Y larm, is ing directly to Oxford, reſolved to retire into Eſſex approached Oxford, Hurry quitted the 
5 Sa ee. the north to join the earl of Newcaſtle. © But parliament's ſervice, and went over to the king, 
Þ cord. it was only a falſe alarm, the earl of Eſſex who received him very graciouſly. After that, 
b Sickneſs was ſo little able to beſiege Oxford, that he he informed prince Rupert of the ſituation of 
5 inthe was forced on the contrary to remain above the quarters of the parliament's army, and 
3 parlis= ſix weeks at Reading, without being able to perſuaded him to make an attempt. upon the 
. rope act, by reaſon. of the ſickneſs which infefted enemy. So the prince going from Oxford in Prince Ru- 
BY Clarend. his army. e tbhe evening with a body of horſe, took a long per bears . 
Y Ruſhw. —Whillt the treaty for peace was negotiating circuit, and at break of day came to Wick- t. 
5 Waller at Oxford, Sir William Waller continued his ham, where beating up the quarters of two mies quar- 
3 1 200 conqueſts along the Severn, where having de- regiments, one of horfe, the other of foot, ters, and 
„ Clarend. feated lord Herbert of Ragland, ſon to the he cut them in pieces. Then he attacked an- vetires, | 
AF | marqueſs of Worceſter, he became maſter of other quarter with the fame ſucceſs, after 3 
. Hereford ; but in aſſaulting Worceſter he was which he reſolved to retire by a bridge, where ; 
Y repulſed, after which he went and joined the he had left a guard. But the earl of Eſſex having 
I earl of Eſſex before Reading. now taken the alarm, had detached ſome troops 
I Order of As the war was ſpread in all parts of the to intercept 'the prince, who was to croſs 
E he mit- kingdom, the military actions of this ſecond Chaldgrave field, and enter a lane, which led (ng. 
5 ters for campaign, cannot, without confuſion, be ſpo- to the bridge. The earl of Eſſex's horſe not gau 
I * dre ken of according to the order of time; and, giving che prince, time to reach the bridge, field. 
3 Gr, therefore, I chuſe rather to follow the order of he choſe rather to expect them in an open Ruſhw. 
FJ 1643. the places, and ſpeak firſt of what paſſed in the field, than enter the lane with the enemy in 
9 middle of the kingdom, where the two prin- his rear. He charged, therefore, theſe horſe 
cipal armies lay. I ſhall relate next the chief with ſuch bravery, that he put them to flight, 
events that happened in the weſt; and laſtly, towards a body of foot, which the earl of Eſſex 1 
ſhall proceed to what paſſed in the north, and was leading himſelf. Whilſt the horſe were 
on the borders of the eaſtern counties. "Theſe flying, the prince paſſed the lane and bridge, EE 
laſt being aſſociated by the parliament, and and entered Oxford in triumph. Upon the 
well provided with troops, the king had not firſt alarm at the head-quarters, Mr. Hamp- 
many opportunities to carry the war thirher. den, colonel of foot mounted his horſe; and 
As for the ſouthern counties, nothing conſi- rode as a volunteer in the regiment ordered 
derable was acted there this campaign. After to intercept the prince. He was ſhot in the 
this, I ſhall reſume what paſſed of any mo- ſhoulder in this action, and within few days 
ment, with regard to civil affairs, during; the died of the wound. He was a perſon very e- 
courſe of the year 1643. This method has minent in his party, both for his courage as 
alſo its inconveniences ; but I ſhall endeavour an officer in the army, and for his wiſdom and „here 
to avoid them in part, by marking the exact capacity as a member of parliament. He had Hampden 
time of every event, that the cauſes and mo- given a good proof of his firmneſs in his fa- is ſlain. 
tives as well of the civil as military actions may mous trial concerning ſhip- money une 24. 
be more eil nos... Afeert this loſs, the earl of Eſſex, whoſe ar- ©: 
The parli- The taking of Reading ſeemed to be a my was in a very ill ſtate, thought not proper 
ament good omen to the parliament, for the reſt of to remain longer at Thame. He put his troops 
e the campaign; but, as I ſaid, the great mor- into quarters of refreſhment at St. Albans, 
Grtdas tality among the earl of Eſſex's ſoldiers, ſuf- Uxbridge, and the neighbouring parts, till 
Clarend. fered him not to improve this advantage. they ſhould be recruited and furnithed with 


een 
he 


foot, 1000 horſe, 100 waggons laden with Ruſhw: - 
ammunition of all forts, fix pieces of can- Clarend. 


non, and two mortars. On the other fide, 
Sir William Waller, ſent into the Weſt by 
the parliament, had the ill fortune to be de- 
feated, and his army was ſo diſperſed, that it 


was no longer ſerviceable. In this juncture 


it was, that the king reſolved to beſiege Briſ- 
tol by prince Rupert, with whom was joined 
the 


pitulates. 


728 The HISTORY 
1643. the Corniſh army that had vanquiſhed Sir Wil- 

; - July the 22d, prince Rupert encamped be- 
1 fam el riſtol, and the ſame day, with the aſſiſ- 
eges Briſ- tance of ſome ſailors, who had been gaiſſed, he 
tol. ſeiſed the ſhips in King-road, laden with goods 
„ great value, which the inhabitants ot Bri» 

ſtol had thought to ſecure there. 


He ſtormm The next day, the prince holding a council 


the town. of war, it was reſolved to proceed by aſſault, 


Clarend. and not by approach. 'The walls muſt have 
been very weak, otherwiſe, it can hardly be 
conceived, that the beſiegers ſhould reſolve to 
ſtorm two days after their arrival, eſpecially as 


there was a numerous garriſon in the place. 


However this be, on the morrow both armies 
attacked the city, each at three ſeveral places, 
ſo that the garriſon were forced to divide them- 
ſelves into ſix bodies to defend the walls. The 
Corniſh army was repulſed with great ſlaugh- 
ter in their three aſſaults. The two diviſions 
of prince Rupert's were likewiſe repulſed; but 
the third commanded by colonel Waſhington 
had better ſucceſs, the colonel finding means 
to make a breach in the wall large enough for 
the prince to enter with his horſe. But this 
advantage only put him in poſſeſſion of the 
ſuburbs, beyond which was the city wall, much 
ſtronger than what he had paſſed. However, 
he marched up the ſtreet to Frome-gate, where 

he was forced to halt, and where he loſt many 
of his men, who were ſhot by the inhabitants 
from the walls and windows. 


The go- What the prince had gained was ſo inconſi- 
vernor ca“ derable, that probably, the ſiege would till 


have coſt much time, and many lives, if the 
governor had not loſt his preſence of mind, 
and ordered a parley to be beaten. The go- 
vernor was colonel Nathaniel Fiennes, who at 
the beginning of this parliament, had made 
in the houſe of commons ſeveral fine ſpeeches 
againſt the king, but who, in all appearance, 
was not very skilful in the art of war. The 
prince immediately granted the deſired capi- 
tulation, thinking himſelf very happy to gain 
Breach of 2. Place of that importance in ſo ſhort a time. 


| the capi- This capitulation was ill obſerved by the king's 
tulation. ſoldiers, who ſtripped thoſe of the garriſon, 


and made themſelves more than amends for 
the breach of the capitulation at Reading, 
whether it was done with or without the con- 


Fiennes the nivance of the generals. Fiennes was impri- 


governor ſoned for his cowardly ſurrender of Briſtol, and 


condemn- 


ed to die. ſome months after condemned to die by a 
state · try. council of war. But he was reprieved by the 
Vol. 1. earl of Eſſex, and paſſed the reſidue of his 
days beyond-ſea. 
T0 20g The taking of Briſtol infuſing freſh hopes 
Wh into the king, he was willing to improve the 
Glouceſter. preſent opportunity, whilſt the parliament had 
Clarend, no army ready to oppoſe his progreſs. He 
reſolved, therefore, to beſiege Glouceſter, the 
poſſeſſion whereof would have been of great 
- conſequence. to him. By it he would have 
been maſter of all the Severn, from Briſtol to 
Shrewsbury, and of the whole country between 
that river and Wales, where there would have 
been only Hereford, which probably, would 


have quickly ſurrendered. By this means, he 


counties. For as the parliament had no army 
in the Weſt, ſince Waller's defeat, the com- 


have ſecured him the poſſeſſion of Wales, 


off ENGLAND. 
would not only have extended his quarters into 1643. 


a very good country, but ecured a com 
munication from Cornwal to the northern 


munication of the Weſtern-counties with 
Briſtol could not be interrupred. The taking 
of Glouceſter would, have opened a communi- 
cation from Briſtol to Shrewsbury, and from 
thence to the north, by means ot Lancaſhire, 
which was more for him than for the parliament. 
Beſides this, the taking of Glouceſter would 


where the parliament would have had no en- 

trance but by ſea. If, therefore, even ſome of 

his friends have blamed him for undertaking 

this ſiege, it may be affirmed, the ill ſucceſs 

was the beſt foundation of their opinion. For 

my part, I believe, he had all the reaſon in 

the world to undertake it, at a time when 

there was no likelihood that the earl of Ef- 

ſex s army could be ready ſoon enough to hin- 

der this conqueſt. The lord Clarendon pre- 

tends to diſcover a ſecret which confirmed the 

king in his reſolution. He ſays, the king hav- 

ing ſent a meſſenger to colonel Maſly, governor 

of Glouceſter, to perſuade him to deliver the 

place, Maſly, in publick, anſwered in a high 

ſtyle, but in private bid the meſſenger tell the 

king, that if he came himſelf to beſiege the 

© town, he would not hold it againſt him, for 

© it would not ſtand with his conſcience to fight 

© againſt the perſon of the king.” But the ſe- 

quel ſhewed, either that Maſly had altered his 

mind, or the King had taken a mere compli- 

ment for a poſitive promiſe, fince in the de- 

fence of this place Maſſy was very far from 

expreſſing the leaſt inclination to favour the 

king. This Prince was ever poſſeſſed with the 

notion, that thoſe who bore arms againſt him 

acted contrary to the dictates of their conſci- 

ence, and readily believed, they only wanted 

an opportunity to ſerve him, wherein he was 

frequently miſtaken. | | 
Nothing ſhews more clearly how advantage- The parli- 

ous to the king the taking of Glouceſter would alarm d 

have been, than the parliament's alarm when ; 

they heard the firſt news of his marching to 

form the ſiege. Whereas before, the earl of The carlof 

Eſſex's army was ſuffered to decay, all endea- Eſſexs ar- 

vours were uſed to recruit it, the moment the 7." 

king's intention was known. Care was taken Ruſhw. 

to complete the regiments by freſh levies of 

ſoldiers, raiſed in London with all poſſible ex- 

pedition. And to facilitate theſe levies, the 

parliament ordered the ſhops to be ſhut up 

till Glouceſter ſhould be relieved, and moreover, 

the earl of Eſſex's army was ſtrengthened with 

a numerous body of the city trained-bands. 

Theſe things were done with that diligence, 

that in 15 days the earl of Eſſex was ready to 

march to the relief of the belieged. | 
The king came before Glouceſter the roth The king 

of Auguſt, with about 8000 horſe and foot, beſebes 

and immediately ordered the approaches to 

be begun, which, however, were not fo vi- 

gorouſly puſhed as we expected, by reaſon of 

the frequent ſallies of the beſieged. Beſides, 

the king was obliged to go to Oxtord, "ws 

made 


Aug. 10. 


Glouceſter. 
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1643. made him loſe ſome days. The earl of Eſſex 
| ved in few days near Glouceſter, and advan- 
cing to Presbury-Hills, drew up his whole ar- 


my in view vf the city, expecting the king 
He raiſes would come and give him battle. But the 
the ſiege King not thinking fit to run any riſque, raiſed 
upon El- the ſiege, which could not be done withour 
mob great diſorder. The earl of Eſſex marching 
Kept. 5. into Glouceſter, found the beſieged reduced 
Ruſhw. to a ſingle barrel of powder, and no better 
provided with other ſtores. After ſtaying 
rex re- there three days, he departed towards London, 
ener - paſſing through Tewkesbury in his way. He 
Clarend, marched two days before the king knew he 
Ruſhw. was gone, and ſurpriſed the town of Ciren- 
ceſter, where lay two regiments. After that 
he croſſed north Wiltſhire, a deep and incloſed 
country, which obliged him to make very ſhort 
marches. | 
The king As ſoon as the king had notice of the ene- 
follows mies march and rout, he departed alſo in 
225 order to follow them, ſending prince Rupert 
before with all his cavalry, conſiſting of 5000 
horſe. It is likely, his intention was that the 
prince ſhould poſt himſelf between London and 
the parliament's army, whilſt he followed, and 
8 put the army between him and his cavalry. Be 
Sept. 18. IT 232 obo 
Ruſhy, this as it will, for it is not eaſy to gueſs the 
Clarend: king's deſign, prince Rupert came up with 
Bo the earl of Eſſex, as he was marching over 
Auborn- chace, intended to have reached 
Newbury that night. There enſued in this 
place a ſharp conflict, prince Rupert hav- 
ing charged the earl's rear, who were put into 
ſome diforder. The marqueſs of La Vieu- 
ville a Frenchman, who ſerved the king as a 
volunteer, was killed in this action. This 
conflict obliged the earl of Eſſex to quarter at 
| The king Hungerford. The next day he continued his 
goes to march towards Newbury, but found that the 


Newbury king had prevented him by two hours and 
before Eſ- poſted himſelf near the town. Prince Rupert, 
2 after the action of the foregoing day, vent 
Sept. 19. 3 : 
and joi ned the king. 
The firſt The two armies, being too near each other 
battle of to part without blows, prepared for battle, 
Newbury. and the fight begun. Prince Rupert, as uſual, 
3 performed wonders with his horſe. He quick- 
| ly made the parliament's cayalry give way; 
burt took care not to commit the fame fault 
he had done at Edge-hill, by purſuing the 
runaways too far. After he had routed the 
enemies horſe, he charged their infantry, 
who, tho? deſtitute of the aſſiſtance of the 
cavalry, received him with ſuch intrepidity, 
that he could make no impreſſion on their 
ſtand of pikes, but was forced to wheel about. 
It was fought all the reſt of the day with pretty 
equal ſucceſs. But in the night the king re- 
tired with his army and left the way open to 
the earl of Eſſex to proceed to Newbury, 
where he intended to lodge the night before. 
Next day, the earl of Eſſex ſeeing the coaſt 
clear, purſued his march, and paſſing through 
Newbury, arrived at Reading as he had be- 
fore reſolved. Prince Rupert, who followed 
him, fceing him entered in the narrow lanes, 
attacked his rear, put them in diſorder, and 
took ſome priſoners , bur revente- vs rhe 
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beginning to march the 26th of Auguſt, arri- 


729 
earl from continuing his march. He remain- 1643. 
ed two days at Reading to refreſh his troops, www 
and without leaving a garriſon in the place; 
which was poſſeſſed by the king's forces after 
his departure, returned to his old quarters. 

The king loſt in this battle above 20 officers 
of note,-and among others Henry Spencer, earl 
of Sunderland, Robert Dormer, earl of Car- 
narvan, and Lucius Carey, lord Falkland, ſe- 
cretary of ſtate, who would be preſent at 
the fight, tho he had no call, not being a 
military officer. 3 £2 53 

I have taken the deſcription of this battle Remark on 

from the lord Clarendon, which by many o- e 


. 3 5 Claren; 
miſſions is rendered obſcure. Among others, don's de- 


it does not appear what the king did with his ſeription of 

infantry. This gives occaſion to preſume, that the bade 

his foot were routed when prince Rupert 

charged the parliament's. For otherwiſe, it 

can't be conceived, how theſe laſt could have 

reſiſted, had they been attacked by the king's 

infantry and cavalry at once. Neither is it 

ſeen in this deſcription, why the king left the 

field of battle in the night, ſince it does not ap- 

pear that he had received any conſiderable loſs. 

Nevertheleſs, the lord Clarendon endeavours 

to prove, tho' by weak arguments, that the 

king gained the victory. I believe it would 

be very eaſy to confute his reaſons, were there 

any occaſion. I ſhall content myſelf with ſay- 

ing, in general, that the earl of Eſſex's de- 

ſign, at his departure from Glouceſter, was to 

return to his former quarters about London, 

and that the battle of Newbury hindered him 

not from executing it, whereas the king's in- 

tention was probably to intercept the earl of 

Efſex's paſlage, which he could not effect, 13 
After the battle, the king retiring to Ox- — 44 

ford, and the earl of Eſſex to Windſor, nei- 7 

ther had much ſhare in the actions of the reſt 

of the campaign. I ſhall proceed therefore to 

other parts of the kingdom, where the war 

was continued, and particularly in the welt, 

where it was very ſharp. „ - 
I have already (aid in ſpeaking of the affairs r 

of thoſe parts, that the parliament did not b 

think proper to conſent to the neutrality enter- 

ed into by the counties of Devon and Corn- 

wal. On the contrary, they reſolved to 

carry the war into Cornwal, which had decla- | 

red for the king. To that end, about the be- The earl of 

ginning of May, whilſt the king's troops Stamford 

were at Launceſton, few in number, and ver ee 

ſhort of proviſions, Henry Grey, earl of Stam- — 3 

ford, the parliament's general in the weſt, ters Corns 

entered Cornwal with an army of 7000 men, wal. 

He potted himſelf on the top of a hill near 22 

Stratton, from whence he ſent a party of 

1200 horſe, under the command of Sir 

George Chudleigh, to Bodmin, a town in 

the middle of the county, in order to 

keep it in awe, and hinder the militia from 


joining the King's forces as they had once be- 


fore done. Sir Ralph Hopton, who com- 
manded for the king at Launceſton, and had 
but 3000 men, eaſily ſaw he ſhould be driven 
out of the county, unleſs he found means to 
avoid it by ſome notable action. This made 
him reſolve to march to the enemies, though 
they were much ſuperior in number, and bt 

8 V vantageouſly 
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The HISTORY 
vantageouſly poſted. The earl of Stamford 


way thought himſelf ſo ſecure from any attack, that 


Battle of 
Stratton. 
Stamford 


The ki 
ſends 5 
marqueſs 
of Hert- 
Ford into 
the weſt. 
Clarend. 


tho he had frequent notice of the enemies ap- 
proach, he could not believe it. Indeed it 
would have been raſh in Sit Ralph Hopton, to 
attack him with ſo great diſadvantage, had 
there been any other way to fave the county 
for the king. However that be, May 16, 
approaching the hill on which the earl of Stam- 
ford was encamped, he ordered him to be at- 


tacked at four ſeveral places. As the aflail- 


ants were reſolved to conquer or die, they 


gained, tho with great difficulty, the top of 


the hill, which their enemies were, at length, 
forced to relinquiſh, atter ſuſtaining the charge 
many hours. In this action the earl of Stam- 
ford had only-300 men killed, but left 1700 
in the hands of the enemy. Among tneſe 

rifoners was major-general Chudleigh, who 
9 carried to Oxford, turned to the king. 
The earl of Stamford, whether to excuſe his 
defeat, or upon ſome grounds, openly com- 
plained, that Chudleigh had betrayed him, 
and in the heat of the battle turning agaiuſt 
him, charged him with the body under his 


command. The earl of Clarendon pretends 


it was a ſcandal; but I imagine few now are 
concerned to know the truth. 

Alfter this battle the earl of Stamford throw- 
ing himſelf into Exeter, his army being di- 
perſed, and the party of horſe ſent to Bodmin, 


thinking proper to retire to Plymouth, Hop- 


ton remained maſter of Cornwal. Soon after, 


he was informed by a meſſenger from Oxtord, 


that the parliament had reſolved to fend Sir 
William Waller into the weſt, with forces to 
join the remains of the earl of Stamford's ar- 
my, and ſome levies that were to be raiſed in 


that country; and that the king, on his part, 


was ſending thither the marqueſs of Herttord 
and prince Maurice with a body of troops, 
who were now upon their march. This made 
him think, it would be very proper for his 
little Corniſh army (ſo it was now called) to 
join the marqueſs's forces. He marched, there- 
fore, into Devonſhire, leaving a party at Sal- 
taſh to defend Cornwal from any incurſions of 


Plymouth; and advanced to Tiverton, where 


Hopton 
Joins him. 


he expected orders from the marqueſs. Pre- 
ſently after, hearing the marqueſs of Hertford 
was come to Chard, a town in Somerſetſhire, 
on the edge of Devonſhire, with 1700 horſe 
and 1000 foot, he went and joined him, and 
the two bodies together formed an army of 


The mar- 7200 men. Taunton, a large town in Somer- 
r takes ſetſhire, was the firſt, the marqueſs of Hert- 
ridgwa- ford reſolved to attack. But the garriſon ſa- 


ter and 
Taunton, 


He mar- 


ches againſt bout Taunton ſome days, heard, at laſt, that 


Wallcr. 
Clarcnd, 


ved him the labour, by retiring to Bridgwa- 
ter, on account of a ſedition raiſed by the in- 
habitants. On the morrow, the parliament's 
troops quitted alſo Bridgwater, and in ſew 


days PDunſtar-caſtle was ſurrendered to the 


king. | 
The marqueſs of Hertford having ſtaid a- 


Sir William Waller was within two days march 
of him, drawing troops together with the ut- 
moſt diligence, and expecting more from Lon- 
don and Briſtol, Whereupon he reſolved to 


of ENGLAND. 

to attack him, without giving him time to 1643. 
ſtrengthen his army any more. Whilſt he was 
preparing to execute his deſign, the commit- 

ree of the militia, who were levying forces in 
thoſe parts to join them with Waller's, per- 
ceiving a favourable opportunity, beat up one 

of the marqueſs's quarters, who was now ad= = « 
vanced to Somerton, and gave ſo brisk an a- 

larm to the king's troops, that the marqueſs 

was forced to draw out the whole army. Then 
the parliament's forces retired to Wells; but 
ſeeing they were purſued, quirted Wells, and 
poſted themſelves on the top of Mendip hill, 
which overlooks the city. The marqueſs of * 
Hertford being come to Wells ſtayed there, 

the day being jar ſpent. But prince Maurice, 

Sir Ralph Hopton, and the earl of Carnarvan, 
taking the enemies retreat for a flight, went 

out with two regiments of horſe to purſue 
them, and marched directly to them. Where- 
upon the parliament's forces being moſtly foot 

and few in number, retired in order to join a 
detachment of horſe ſent by Waller to {ſupport 
them. But the earl of Carnarvan, who was 
fartheſt advanced, gave them not time to re- 


treat in good order. As they were obliged to 


paſs through a lane, he entered after them, and 
purſued them beyond, till he met with Wal- 

ler's horſe, who ſtopped his career, and compel- 

led him to retire in his turn with great precipi- 
tation. Prince Maurice coming to his relief, a, a&jon? 
a warm action enſued, wherein the prince re- wherein 
ceived two cuts in his head, and was beaten prince 
off his horſe, but was fortunately relieved, — 4 
Night obliged both parties to retire, the king's s. 
to Wells, and the parliament's to Bath. 

Some days after, the marqueſs of Hertford, 
knowing Waller's army daily increaſed, mar- 

ched towards Bath to try to draw him to an 
engagement. But Waller having his reafons 
to defer it, becauſe he ſtill expected freſfl 4 
ſupplies, the marqueſs advanced to Marſ- « 
field, five miles beyond Bath, towards Oxford. 
Whereupon Walter whoſe chief buſineſs was 

to hinder him from joining with the king, 
marched our of Bath, and drew up his army 

on Landſdown, expecting the enemies, who * 
failed not to move towards him. As the mar- Battle of 
queſs of Hertford was in a country diſaffec- av{down 
red ro the king, that only force could pro- 3 
cure him any ſupply or relief, and as beſides, queſs of 
he was advanced beyond Bath, on purpoſe to Hertford 


engage them to fight, he was unwilling to loſe loſt moſt 


the Opportunity. In this action which was cal- 1 
7 orſe. 
led the battle of Lanſdown, of his 2000 horſc july 5. 
h is of Herth 500? B 
tne marquels of Hertford loſt above 1500 But Rffſhw., 
on the other hand, he drove Waller from his 
poſt, and compelled him, to give way about 
demi-culvering ſhort. Next day, Waller reti- 
red to Bath, and the marqueſs entirely re- 
mained maſter of the field. ; 
But this inconſiderable advantage, gained 598 
with the loſs of almoſt of all his hoiſe, threw Icaves his 
him into a very ill fituation. He had been ſent infantry at 
into the weſt to drive Sir William Waller from the Devi 
thence, and yet, after the battle, Waller was? a 
2% ö matched to 
between the king's army, and the weſtern Oxford 
counties, where the marqueſs could penetrate with the 
but by a ſecond battle, which he was not in a remains of 
condition his horſe. 
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1643. condition to hazard, as being without horſe. This 
made him reſolve to march to the Devizes, 
leave there his infantry under the command of 

Sir Ralph Hopton, and break through to Ox- 

ford, with the prince and the remainder of the 

horſe, in expectation of returning from thence 
with a body of cavalry ſtrong enough to bring 
off the foot he ſhould leave at the Devizes, 
which was but 30 miles from Oxford. This re- 
ſolutio nwas purſued. But as ſoon as he had quit- 
ted his infantry at the Devizes, Waller came 
before the town with his whole army, and in- 
veſted theſe troops, who were in a very ill ſtate 
by reaſon of the ſcarcity of proviſions. As he 
were ſenſible, the beſieged could not remain 
long in ſuch a ſtate, he made them an over- 
ture of capitulating with him, which Hopton 
gladly embraced, in the uncertainty whether 
any ſupplies would come from Oxford, or would 
arrive ſoon enough. He entered, therefore, in- 
to treaty with Waller; but with intention to 
prolong it as much as poſſible, and not yield to 
the laſt extremity, as expecting every moment 
to be relieved from Oxford. Waller was ſo con- 
fident that they were at his mercy, that he had 
fent the parliament word, © That their buſi- 

& neſs was done, and by the next poſt, he 

« would ſend the number and quality of his 

ce priſoners.” 5 

In the interim, the marqueſs of Hertford 
ſent to re- and prince Maurice being come to Oxford, 
lieve the and having repreſented to the king the diſtreſs 

Devizes. of his troops at the Devizes, his majeſty im- 

Clarend. mediately ſent the lord Wilmot with 1500 

horſe, who came within two miles of the De- 
vizes before the capitulation between Hopton 

Battle of and Waller was ſigned. 

Round- Waller was no ſooner informed of the ene- 
mies approach, but he drew up (without drum 
or trumpet) his whole army on Roundway- 

own, over which the king's troops were ne- 
ceſſarily to paſs, in order to join thoſe in the 
town. Wilmot finding he could not execute 
his deſign without fighting, drew up within 
muſquet- ſhot of Waller's army. But, perhaps, 
he would have thought of it more than once, 
before he attacked with 1500 horſe an army 
ſo ſuperior in number, had not Waller begun 
the fight, by charging the enemy with a regi- 
ment of cuiraſſiers lately ſent from London, 
and, which, till now, had been deemed invin- 
cible. This regiment was vigorouſly repulſed, 
and retreating in diſorder, intuſed ſuch a ter- 
ror into Waller's troops, that they made but 

a faint reſiſtance. In the interim, Hopton ſee- 

ing from the town the diſorder of the enemies, 

came out with his foot, and bravely ſecond- 
ing Wilmot, who for his part did not give the 
enemies time to recover themſelves, they 

quickly put the whole army to rout, killed 5 

or 6000 men, and took goo priſoners: Wal- 

Quand ler, after his defeat, eſcaped to Briſtol, He 

egen z complained very much of the earl of Eſſex, 

Waller. Who lying then at "Thame, had ſuffered Wil- 

Clarend. mot to paſs without ſending a party after him, 

or giving the alarm to Oxford, which would 
have cauſed Wilmot to be recalled. The carl 
of Eflex, on the other hand, who was no 
friend to. Waller, could not forbear ſaying 
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ſome reproachful things on his defeat. This 1643. 

bred ſuch enmity between them, that it might . 

have been very prejudicial to their party, had 

not the parliament taken care to reconcile 

them. 

Aſter ſo compleat a victory, the lord Wilmot 

returned in triumph to Oxford, and the mar- 

queſs of Hertford, taking the command of the 

army, appeared before the city of Bath, the 

gates whereof were opened at the firſt ſummons. 

Preſently after, the king, having reſolved to 

beſiege Briſtol, as was before related, ordered 

the Corniſh army to join prince Rupert at the The king 

ſiege. As ſoon as he was maſter of Briſtol, he {nds 

reſolved to ſend an army into the weſt, under "Hume Us 

the command of prince Maurice, and to keep command 

the marqueſs of Hertford near his perſon. To in the 

that end, he gave orders to Robert Dormer, weſt, 

earl of Carnarvan, who was to ſerve under 

prince Maurice, to advance towards the weſt 

with a party of horſe, whilſt the prince ſhould 

follow with the infantry, of which the Corniſh 

army made the beſt part. The carl of Car- 

narvan marched firſt into Dorſetſhire, which 

declared for the parliament, and took Wey- 

mouth, Dorcheſter, and Portland-caitle. Here 

prince Maurice came and joined his cavalry. 

When he was at the head ot the army, he. ſuf- 

tered his troops to uſe ſuch licenſe, and ſo ill 

obſerved the articles made upon the ſurrender 

of the rowns, the earl of Carnarvan, out of 

indignation, being a perſon full of honour and 

juſtice upon all contracts, quitted his com- 

mand in this army, and returned to the king 

before Glouceſter. In the interim, prince 

Maurice, after ſtaying ſome time in Dorſet- ho rates 

ſhire, entered Devonſhire, and laid ſiege to Exeter. 

Exeter, which was ſurrendered by capitula- Sept. 5. 

tion by the carl of Stamford. Ruſhws 
After the taking of Exeter, the prince ap- 

plyed himſelf chiefly ro increaſe the number of 

his forces by treth levies, whilſt the parliament 

had no army in that country able to withſtand 

him. In a ſhort ſpace, he aſſembled 7000 foot, 


with horſe in proportion, beſides 3000 men 


under the command of colonel John Digby be- 
fore Plymouth, the blockade ot which place he 
had formed, till the prince ſhould come and 
beſiege it. There had lately been diſcovered, A plot diſ- 
at Plymouth, a plot framed by Sir Alexander covered at 
Carew, knight of the ſhire for Cornwal, and Plymouth. 
governor of the fort and ifland of St. Nicholas, 
on which depended the ſecurity of the town, 
to deliver the ifland and fort to the king. Ca- 
rew was apprehended and ſent to London, 
where ſome time after he was condemned to 
dic by a court-martial. | 

When prince Maurice had compleated his . .. 
levics, inſtead of going to Plymouth, he laid Fg 
fiege to Dartmouth, which employed him more takes 
than a month. During that time, the inhabi- Dart- 
tants of Plymouth, whom the diſcovery of Ca- mouth, 


rew's plot had thrown into a great conſterna- 22% delice 


- es Ply- 
tion, recovered themſclves, and reſolved upon OT a 


an obſtinate defence. This reſolution was con- ORob. 6. 
firmed by a ſupply of 500 men ſent by the Ruſhw, 
parliament -by ſea, with a Scotch governor an 
experienced warrior, So, prince Maurice, 
when he came before the place, found the con- 

| queſt 


73% 
1643. queſt of it much more difficult than he had ex- 
A peed. He continned however the ſiege, not- 

withſtanding the winter, which was now begun. 
Here I ſhall leave the affairs of the welt, till 
I have farther occaſion to ſpeak of them, and 
proceed to the recital of what paſſed in the 
north during this campaign. | 
Military Since the earl of Newcaſtle's arrival at York, 
actions with his army levied in the north, the lord 
inthe Fairfax had been obliged to keep at ſome 
north. f . . , 
State of diſtance from that city, to avoid being attack- 
the north. ed by an army much more numerous than his 
| own. All the northern parts from York to the 
borders of Scotland were for the king. 'The 
ſouthern part of Yorkſhire was for the parliament, 
and the war was waging in the middle parts 
of the country to the right and left. Bur little 
elſe was tranſacted, beſides the taking of ſmall 
towns, which ſerved only to enlarge the quar- 
The lord ters of one or other army. 
Fairfax In May, 1643, the carl of Newcaſtle took 
beats 3000*WO or three of theſe places. In the ſame 
of the month, the lord Fairtax having detached 1500 
king's par-men, under the command of his ſon Sir 
- Sw Thomas Fairfax, ordered Wakefield to 
field. be attacked, where lay zooo men of the 
May 21. King's party. This aſſault was made about 
Ruſhw. four in the morning, with ſuch vigour and 
Fairfax's conduct, that the king's troops were driven 
letter. from the town, and many taken and ſlain. 
Amongſt the priſoners was general Goring the 
commander. | | 
3 Preſently after, the earl of Newcaſtle had 
che car! ochis revenge. Having taken Howley-houſe, 
New- he marched from thence towards Bradford, 
eefilc,Juneand in the way was met on Atherton-moor by 
30. the lord Fairfax, whom he entirely routed, Fair- 
fax with the remains of his army,threw himſelf 
into Hull, where Sir John Hotham had been 
lately apprehended by order of parliament, and 
the lord Fairfax was made governor of that 
important place. 

In June, Gainsborough, a town in Lincoln- 
fhire, was taken by the lord Willoughby of 
Parham, commander for the parliament in 
thoſe parts, who there made Robert Pierpoint, 
earl of Kingſton, priſoner ; but being inform- 
ed that the carl of Newcaſtle was preparing to 
recover Gainsborough, he ſent his priſoner in 
a piunace to Hull. The earl was untortu- 


He is de- 


nately ſhot by ſome of his own party, Who 


would have ſtopped the pinnace. In the in- 

terim, the earl of Newcaſtle began, indeed, 
8 his march to beſiege Gainsborough, and at 
eg his approach, detached a party of horſe to in- 
ſupplies in- veſt the town. Oliver Cromwel arriving at 
to Gains- the ſame time, with deſign to ſupply the town 
borough. with proviſions, defeated this detachment, 
July 30. purſuing them even in ſight of their main bo- 
dy, which he did not think to be ſo near. As 

he was not in condition to face this army, he 

| retreated in good order, and after throwing 
| NeweaſtIe ſupplies into the town, retired at a greater di- 


1 p ſtance. Soon after, the earl of Newcaſtle re- 
3 Fi took Gainsborough, and poſlefled himſelf of 


Lincoln, where he put a ſtrong garriſon ; af- 
ter which, he beſieged Hull, whilſt the king 
was before Glouceſter. 
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drum, a Scotchman, defended the town of N 


Hull with great bravery and conduct for. five 7... 

weeks, though he was vigorouſly attacked. the gege. 

At laſt, October the 11th, the beſieged made 

a grand ſally, and aſter a very obſtinate fight, 

which was ſeveral times renewed, drove the 

beſiegers from their trenches, and ſciſed their 

cannon. This obliged the earl of Newcaſtle, 

now created marquiſs, to raiſe the ſiege. The earl 
The ſame day this famous fally was made of Man- 

at Hull, a groſs body_ of horſe, part of the cheſter 


beats the 


earl of Newcaſtle's army, commanded by the rd wid: 
lord Widrington, were routed at Horn-Caſtle, rington at 


by Edward Montague, earl of Mancheſter, Horn-Ca- 
who had with him Sir Thomas Fairfax, and file. Oct. 
Cromwell. 5 

The reſt of the military actions during the 
winter, after this campaign, having a neceſſary 
connexion with the affairs of Scotland and 
Ireland, I am indiſpenſably obliged to ſpeak 
of what paſſed in theſe two kingdoms in the 
courſe of this year. I ſhall begin with Scotland. 

The parliament of England, when they re- Affairs of 
plied to the Scots propoſition of uniting the Scotland. 
two national churches, made their anſwer, 
which was no leſs ambiguous than the de- 
mand, a toothing, which they might uſe or 
not, as occaſion required. It is certain, there 
was a ſtri& correſpondence between ſome of 
the leading members, and the Scots. Theſe 
members eafily foreſaw, that to eſtabliſh Preſ- 
byterianiſm in England, they ſhould in the 
end want the Scots, who on their part, were 


ready to aſſiſt them when a favourable oppor- 


tunity ſhould offer.” Since the king, in his laſt 
journey to Scotland, had been forced, to grant 
the Scots whatever they deſired, the leaders of 


the contrary party had taken ſuch meaſures, 


that all the offices of the kingdom were in 

the hands of their friends, whilſt thoſe that 

were ſuſpected of inclining to the king, were 

removed from all ſorts of employments. By 

this means, the friends of the parliament of 

England were in a capacity to fecond them at 

a proper time, in eſtabliſhing the Presbyte- 

rian government in the church of England. It 

was not ſolely out of zeal for religion, but alſo 

out of policy, that the directors of the Scotiſh 

affairs, wiſhed the Engliſh would receive that 

form of government. They believed, they 

could never promiſe themſelves a perfect tran- 

quillity, if it ſhould happen to be in the king's 

power to be revenged of them, and that he 

would be inceſſantly prompted thereto, if the 

biſhops were reſtored in England : Whether 

this belief was well grounded, or only a pre- 

judice, It is certain they looked upon the re- 

ſtorat ion of epiſcopacy in England, as the firſt 

ſtep to their ruin. For this reaſon, they al- 

ways continued a very ſtrict correſpondence 

with both houſes, by means of their commil- 

ſioners reſiding in London, in order to act in 

concert zwith them, for leſſening the king's 

power, and deſtroy ing epiſcopacy. This plain- 

ly appeared in the courſe of this year 1643. 1 4 
The affairs of the Parliament not being in 1 Fong 

a ſituation to afford a proſpect of any great jand are 

advan- convened: 
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advantages upon the king this campaign, the 


Wars Scots began to prepare to aſſiſt them, in caſe 


Hamilton 


is made a 


duke. 
Ruſhw. 


there ſhould be occaſion. To that purpoſe, a- 
bout: the beginning of May, it was moved by 


fome of the leading men, that there might be 


a joint meeting of the council, the conſerva- 
tors of the peace, and the commiſſioners for 
publick burthens. In the hands of ail theſe 
was lodged the authority of the kingdom, 
when there was no parliament. This motion 
was readily complied with, all the publick 
offices and poſts _ as I ſaid, filled with 
men of that party. In this aſſembly it was 


Es nm that, conſidering the danger the 


ingdom was in, by reaſon of armies levyin 
in the north of England, Scotland ſhould be 
put in a poſture of defence. As this could not 


be done without a parliament, or a convention 


of eſtates, it was urged, that there was an ab- 


ſolute neceſſity of immediately ſummoning 
ſuch a convention. The marqueſs of Hamilton, 


and ſeveral others, ftrongly oppoſed it, al- 
ledging, that for them to appoint a conventi- 
on without the king's order, was an encroach- 
ment upon the royal prerogative in the higheſt 
degree: That his majeſty had promiſed to 
call a parliament in the year 1644, and there- 
fore to hold a convention of eſtates before that 


time, without his privity, was directly con- 


trary to the laws of the land. But their argu- 
ments were in vain. It was carried by the 
majority, that the lord chancellor ſhould ſum- 
mon a convention of eſtates, againſt the 22d of 
June. They make a diſtiuction in Scotland 
between a convention of eſtates, and a parlia- 
ment. The convention of eſtates is a court 
conſiſting of -all the members of parliament ; 
but as they are called, and fit without the 


ſtare, or formalities uſed in parliament, ſo 


their power extends only to raiſe money or 
forces, but not to make or repeal laws. 

The King having notice of what was pro- 
jecting in Scotland, immediately ſent thither 
the carls of Roxborough, Kinnoul, and Lane- 
rick, with inſtructions concerning what they 
were to do for his ſervice. "Theſe three lords 


arrived at Edinburgh, May 16, and brought 


the marqueſs of Hamilton a patent, creating 
him a duke. Beſide this, they preſented to 


the council a declaration from the king, where 


in he endeavoured to diſplay the juſtice of his 
cauſe againſt the parliament of England. He 
vindicared his innocence with regard to all the 
aſperſions caſt upon him, particularly concern- 
ing religion, and repreſented very pathetically, 
the wrongs and injuſtices done him. As we 
have ſeen more than once what the king al- 
ledged in his vindication, I think it unneceſ- 
lary. to inſert this declaration. I ſhall only ob- 


ſerve, that he concluded with ſaying, God 


* ſo deal with us, and our poſterity, as we 
cc 


of that our native kingdom, and the Pro- 


teſtant religion, the laws of the land; rhe 
juſt privileges and freedom of parliament.” 
Soon after, the king hearing that a conven- 
tion of eſtates was ſummoned without his or- 
der or privity, eaſily perceived, this ſtep was 


not taken without an intention to ſupport it. 
Vol. II. 1 1 prom 


cc 
cc 
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ſhall inviolably obſerve the laws and ſtatutes 


1 
He choſe, therefore, to permit them to aſſemble, 1643. 
but with expreſs order to limit their conſulta . 
tions to the beſt ways and means of ſupplying eke 
the Scotiſh army in Ireland, and to relieving 3 nen 
publick burthens by preſſing a ſpeedy payment tion of eſ- 
of the brotherly aſſiſtance due from England. cates, with 
But the convention was by no means inclined certain li- 
to be thus reſtrained. hen the eſtates met, SY 
the firſt thing in debate was the limitation in!“ ne . 
the king's letter of licenſe. The duke of Ha- 

milton, with the king's other friends, voted it 

© no convention but as regulated by his ma- 

« jeſty's letter ;” but all the reſt voted it a 

free convention. The king pretended after- 


wards, the duke of Hamilton and his brother 


the earl of Lanerick, had not ſerved him with 
ſincerity, and if they had pleaſed, they might 
have hindered the convention from meeting. 
Some time after, theſe two lords repairing to 
Oxford, he ordered them to be apprehended, 
but the earl of Lanerick found means to eſcape, 
and his brother the duke was ſent down to be 
impriſoned in the cattle of St. Michael's Mount 


in Cornwal. The earl of Clarendon in his 


Hiſtory ſupports, to the utmoſt of his power, 
the king's ſuſpicions of theſe two brothers, 
whilſt, on the other hand, there is, in the 
Memoirs of the dukes of Hamilton, a large 
vindication upon this article. | 

The convention of eſtates met the 22d of The par- 
June, and the general-afſembly of the kirk, the liament 
2d of Auguſt. It is obſervable, it was in June of Eng- 


; : a ] — 
that an ordinance of the parliament of England, eee 


was publiſhed for calling an aſſembly of divines gegaRical 


and others, to be conſulted by both houſes, aſſembly 
for ſettling the government and liturgy of the to be held 
church of England, and that this aſſembly held 1 
their firſt ſeſſion the iſt of July, a few days after pq. 
the meetiug of the convention of eſtates in Scot- 5 


land. The ſequel ſhewed with what deſign 


this aſſembly was appointed. 
The precaution taken by the Scots was not 
ineffectual. They ſeem to have foreſeen what 


happened ſoon after; for in the interval be- 


tween the propoſing a convention of eſtates, 
and the time of their meeting, the earl of Ef- 
ſex's army was ſeiſed with ſickneſs after the 
taking of Reading; the city of Briſtol fell into 
the king's hands; and Sir William Waller's 
forces were routed at Round way-down. If the 
king's ſucceſſes had not received a check, by 


the raiſing of the ſiege of Glouceſter, and the 


battle of Newbury, it is very viſible, the par- 

liament's affairs were in a very ill ſituation a- 

bout the end of July and the beginning of Au- 

guſt, that is, at the time the convention of 

eſtates, and the general-aſſembly met in Scot- 

land. Accordingly, both houſes failed not to 

improve the precaution taken by the Scots, 

and which, in all appearance, had been ſug- 

geſted to them. As they ſaw their affairs were The parli- 

declining, they applied, without farther con- amentſend 

fideration, to the convention of Scotland for for aid to 

aſſiſtance, and ſent commiſſioners; with full che eſtates 

powers to treat. Theſe commiſſioners, who fu on: 

came to Edinburgh whilſt the king was ap- Ruſhw. 

proaching Glouceſter, found the eſtates of Clarend. 

Scotland as well diſpoſed as they could 'wiſh. 
Both houſes had foreſeen, that the eſ- 

8 2 tates 
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1643. tates oft Scotland would demand, in return for 
their aſſiſtance, a politive engagement to eſta- 
bliſh in the church of England a Presbyterian 
government, like that in the kirk of Scotland. 
It is ſcarce to be doubted, that ſome of the 
directors of the parliament's affairs had made 
ſuch a private agreement with them, tho” it 
cannot be proved by any publick acts; nay, 
very likely, the earl of Eſſex's army had been 
luftered to decay, on purpoſe to reduce things 
to ſuch a ſtate, that the aſſiſtance of the Scots 
ſhould be abſolutely neceſſary. At leaſt, it is 
hard to diſcover any other reaſon, that could 
have induced the parliament to ſufler that ar- 
my to remain unſerviceable, from the taking of 
Reading to the ſiege of Glouceſter. It ap- 
cared that this proceeded not entirely from 
1nability, ſince, when the danger grew more 
imminent, means were found to enable the 
earl of Eſſex to relieve Glouceſter. Now it was 
preciſely whilſt the earl of Eſſex's army was 
thus neglected, that the parliament reſolved to 
deſire the aſſiſtance of Scotland. Be this as it 
will, both houſes ſent, with their commiſſion- 
ers, two declarations, one directed to the con- 
vention, the other, to the general aſſembly. 
The firſt was, only to deſire the ſpeedy aſſiſt- 
ance of the eſtates, and to inform them, that 
their commiſſioners had inſtructions to treat 
with them, not only concerning the ſatisfaction 
to be made for the defired aid, but alſo about 
ſettling the accounts between the two king- 
doms. In the ſecond, both houſes acknow- 


ledged the great zeal and love, manifeſted by 


the general aſſembly of the churches of Scot- 


land, in their endeavours for the preſervation 


of the true Proteſtant religion, from the at- 
tempts of the popiſh and prelatical party, to 
the neceſſary reformation of church govern- 
ment in England, and the more near union of 
both churches. And, therefore, they exhort- 
ed the aſſembly to ſend into England ſome of 
their body, for the furtherance of that work in 
conjunction with the aſſembly of divines now 
ſitting at Weſtminſter. They declared alſo, 
that beſides their inſtructions in the civil mat- 
ters of both kingdoms, the commiſſioners had 
received directions to reſort to and conſult with 
the general aſſembly of the kirk of Scotland, 
in every thing relating to the r 
the church of England; and to that end, Mr. 


Marſhal and Mr. Nye, miniſters of God's 


word, were appointed to aſſiſt the commiſſion- 
ers with their advice. 


With theſe declarations the commiſſioners 


found no difficulty in their negotiation. On 
the contrary, the general aſſembly addreſſed 


to the eſtates a declaration, containing the rea- 


ſons which ought to induce them to aſſiſt the 
parliament of England. The reaſons were to 
. 5 
The rea: © The controverſy now in England being be- 
ſons ot the © tween the Lord {clus and anti- chriſt with his 


— followers, if we would not come under the 
in Scot- © curſe of Meroz, we ſhould come out, and 
land for © help the lord againſt the mighty. 
afifing 2. There was an act paſſed by the conven- 


as of * tion of eſtates, anno 1585, wherein the e- 


to the reformation of 
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and Chriſtian confederation, with all Pro- 1643. 
teſtant princes and eſtates, againſt the bloody Www 
league at Trent. Conformed to which there 

followed a league between the two crows of 
Scotland and England, ſubſcribed at Ber- 

wick, 1586, againſt whatſocver foreign and 
inteſtine powers of Papiſts ſhould arrive or 

riie. And, therefore, the cauſe being the 

ſame, as well as the parties, and the dan- 

ger, we are bound to perform now, what we 
promiſed then. 

© 3}. We ſtand obliged to England for old 

* kindneſs to us, being in the ſame poſture 
© then, that they are in now; for in the year 
© 1556 and 1557, the eſtates of this land, find- 
© Ing the reformation of religion oppoſed by 
© their own princes with arms and violence, 
and themſelves oppreſſed by the Popiſh ar- 
c 
c 
c 
c 
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my, ſought and obtained the aſſiſtance of an 
army from England, whereby they expelled 
the French army, made the pacification at 
Leich, held the parliament of 1560, eſtabliſn- 
ed the religion. Therefore they got new 
© aſſiſtance from England to ſuppreſs the gene- 
ral Popiſh faction, whereby they took in the 
* caſtle of Edinburgh from the laird of Grange; 
and in that publick printed prayer, prefix to 
© the Pſalm Book, we ſolemnly promiſed never 
© to forget their kindneſs againſt the French; 
© and if we call to mind the manifeſtation of 
© the lawfulneſs of the expedition into Eng- 
© land, we ſtand obliged to them for their late 
© kindneſs ; for they not only refuted to levy 
arms againſt us in the laſt troubles in 1639, 
© but alſo did mediate for a treaty, did wel- 
come and kindly entertain our army for a 
© year, did freely beſtow upon us their bro- 
© therly aſſiſtance of 30,0001. whereupon we ac- 
© knowledged our thankfulneſs, not to conſiſt 
nin affection and words at that time, but in 
© the mutual kindneſs, and real declaration to 
© be expected from the whole kingdom of 
© Scotland, in all time to come; beſides ſo- 
* lemn promiſes and vows repeated in our late 
© declaration and information publiſhed to the 
© world, wherein we aſſure them of our help 
in their need, as in the remonſtrance of the 
© ſtates of Scotland, 1639, pag. 28. Remon- 
© {trance of the parliament of England, 1640, 
© pag. 15, 16. Intentions of the army of Scot- 
© land, near the end. | 

* 4 The common danger imminent to both 
© kirks and kingdoms, do invite us to help 
them; for we and they fail in one bottom, 
© dwell in one houſe, are members of one body, 
© that according to their principles, if either 
« of the two nations or kirks be ruinated, the 
© other cannot long ſubſiſt. We have the ſame 
* friends and foes, and many years experience 
© hath taught us, what influence Popery and 
© Prelacy in England, may have upon Scot- 
© land; for from thence came the prelares, the 
the ceremonies, the book of Common-Prayer, 
© Service-book, and upon our refuſal, the 
© bloody ſword came from thence; therefore 
© we are to take England's condition to heart, 
© as a common cauſe, to put forth our helping 
© hand, it we tender religion, laws and liber- 
ties. | v2 j 
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© 5. The common advantage redounding to 
© both kirk and kingdoms, do perſuade help ; 
for hereby we have a fair opportunity to ad- 
© yance uniformity in diſcipline and worſhip, 
which will prove the ſureſt bond of union 
and bulwark to both. 

© 6. If we forſake England, we forſake our 
deareſt friends, who can beſt help us in caſe 
ve be reduced to the like ſtraits hereafter 
by the common adverſary. 

< 7. If we ſuffer the parliament of England 
© to be cut off, we have loſt our peace with 


England. It the popiſn and prelatical facti- 


on do ovet-rule the parliament, we may ex- 
* pect war both from king and parliament, 
<£ whereunto they will not want pretences. 

And we have reaſon to fear, that, ſeeing 
ſome of the malignants at home are reported 
to have vented, that the king was not tied to 
© keep what he had granted to us, becauſe 
© by calling and keeping of our convention, 
* we have firſt broken to him. 

8. It we ſhonld deſert them at this time, 
* yet as Mordecai ſaid to Eſther, © Deliver- 
& ance {hall ariſe to them from elſewhere, but 
<« we and our father's houſe may look for de- 
ce ſtruction ;” and who knoweth bur we are 


_ © reſtored to our religion and liberties, to a 


mirror of God's mercy to all nations and 


© free convention at this time, and made a 


© Kirks, that we may help our brethren of 
England ? 


* 9. That the only means for the procuring 


of a happy agreement betwixt the king and 
< the parliament, is by putting up of the 


. © ſword, and ſaving chriſtian blood from being 
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© ſhed, ſuppreſſing of Papiſts, and eftabliſh- 


ing religion in his dominions; for humble 
< {upplications and remonſtrances, reached out 
* with naked hands, will not prevail with 
our adverſaries, who have invironed our 
: king, and cloſed his ear to the cry of his 
© ſubjects. | 1 
But it will be objected, ſeeing our reli- 
gion and liberties are eſtabliſned according 
* ro our own deſires; and ſeeing his majeſty's 
declaration to the whole kingdom, and let- 
© ter ro every nobleman and burrough ; to 
give aſſurance for preſervation of the ſame 
without altering, we have no intereft nor ha- 
zard, however buſineſs go in England ; but 
thould keep ourſelves in peace and quiet. 
* 1. Anſwer. In all the proceedings of this 
buſineſs we have from time to time declared, 
that neither verbal promiſes, nor fair decla- 
rat ions for maintaining religion and liberty 
could ſecure us, becauſe we have ſo often 
found Facta verbis contraria. As for ex- 
ample, the treaty of Dunce, when we con- 
fided to verbal gracious expreſſions of his 
majeſty's; yet afterwards they were denied, 
and burnt by the hands of the hangman, and 
an army levied againſt us. It was the coun- 
ſel of Monſieur de Thou to the queen- regent 
of Scotland at St. Andrews, for reverſing our 
firſt reformation, to grant our ptedeceſſors 
in fair promiſes and declarations all that they 
craved, and when thereby they ſhould be di- 
vided, to interpret theſe by herſelf, and to 
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take order with the heads of the opponers; 
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© and this policy was uſed by Charles IX, Law 


king of France, for the ſubverting of the 
© Proteſtant religion in France, as witneſſeth 
* Monſieur de Thou, L. 7 1. p. 463. 

© 2. As we have found by former experience, 
that the eſtabliſhment of our firſt reformati- 


A 


could not ſecure us from the violent preſſing 

of innovations againſt both: and in the new 
« remonſtrance of 1640, pag. 16. we have fully 
expreſſed, that no aſſembly or parliament, 
whereunto we faſtened our hopes, can be any 
ſafety for us, ſo long as our enemies {it at the 
helm, and'govern the king's council, and make 
his majeſty interprer laws contrary to the ad- 
vice of judicatories of kirk and ſtate. And of 
late out mediation between him and his par- 
lament was rejected, and our commiſſioners 
ſtopt from going to London, contrary to his 
own ſafe- conduct. | | 
© 3. If the parliament of England that now 
is, be deſtroyed, who ſhall undertake for 
our ſafety? As the King's declarations can- 


not exceed his perſon, or ſecure us at the. 


© hands of his ſucceſſors, ſo we may perceive 
in the late diſcovery of the plots of the Scots, 
© Engliſh, and Iriſh Papiſts, that theſe decla- 
© rations can be no ſufficient ſecurity againſt 
© the ſurpriſing of Papiſts and malignants, if 
© they be permitted to carry arms within any 
© of the kingdoms. 

* Secondly, It is objected, we are a poor 
people, not fit for ſuch an undertaking. To 
© which we anſwer. 

© 1. The repreſentative body of the king- 
dom now convened, can belt ſatisfy this ob- 
. jection, | - 
2. When God calls his people, and makes 
them willing, he gives them allo ſtrength, 
that thro' him they may do valiantly. 
© 2. God hath helped us in all enterprizes 
for his cauſe, and he will yet provide for us. 
We hope the wiſe convention of ſtates will 
ſee to the conditions, that the N re- 
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ceive as little detriment as may be. 

© Thirdly; It is objected, they will not 
embrace a presbyterian government in the 
© Kirk, and ſo no hope of uniformity. 

* Anſwer, 1. They have already put out 
epiſcopal governmentr root and branch, nei- 
© ther will they, nor do the proteſtant kirks 
© know of any other but presbyterial. | 

© 2. If any zealous man amongſt them have 
© their ſcruples againſt presbyterial govern- 
© ment, we truſt the Lord will reveal the truth 
© unto them. | 


tion by an act of aſſembly and parliament, 


© 2, They have in many declarations ex- 


© prefled their reſolutions and deſires for uni- 
© formiry.” 


The aſſembly and convention having reſ- . 
pectively appointed committees to treat with b 


erween 


the Engliſh commiſſioners, it was agreed at the two 
the firſt conferences, that the beſt and ſpec- nations 
dieſt means for accompliſhing the union and *pproves 


aſſitance deſired, was that both nations ſhould 


in Scot- 


land and 


enter into a mutual covenant or league. This England. 


covenant was prepared in a very ſhort time, ſo 
that Auguſt the 17th, it was preſented to the 
eſtates 


ovenant 
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eſtates and the general aſſembly, and approv- 


e by both the ſame day. On the morrow, 


being the 18th, it was ſent to England by the 
lord Maitland, afterwards duke Lauderdale. 
He was accompanied with Mr. Alexander 
Henderſon, moderator of the general-aſſembly, 
and Mr. Gilleſpy, both miniſters, as commil- 
ſioners from the aſſembly to treat with the aſ- 
ſembly of divines at Weſtminſter, about the 
union of the two churches. | 

If the Scots were diſpoſed to enter into a 
league with the Engliſh, theſe laſt were no leſs 
deſirous of it. Auguſt the 28th, ten days at- 


ter the departure of the Scotch commiſſioners, | 


the parliament of England conſented to the 
covenant:- Immediately after, the aſſembly of 
divines were ordered by both houſes to frame 
an exhortation to the taking of the covenant, 
to be read publickly in all the churches. That 
done, the covenant was ordered to be printed 
and publiſhed, and appointed to be taken the 
22d of September by all the members of par- 
lament, and the aſſembly of divines, which 
was done with great ſolemnity. The cove- 
nant was as follows. = 


A ſolemn league and covenant for reformation 
and defence of religion, the honour and 
happineſs of the king, and the peace and 
ſafety of the three kingdoms of England, 
Scotland, and Ireiand. 


: W E noblemen, barons, knights, gentle- 


men, citizens, burgeſſes, miniſters of 
the goſpel, and commons of all ſorts in the 
* kingdoms of England, Scotland and Ireland, 


_ © by the providence of God living under one 


* king, and being of one reformed religion, 
© having before our eyes the glory of God, and 
the advancement of the kingdom of our Lord 
and Saviour jeſus Chriſt, the honour and hap- 


c 
c 
* and the true publick liberty, ſafety and 
private condition is included, and calling to 
© mind the treacherous and bloody plots, con- 
© ſpiracies, attempts and practices of the ene- 
© mies of God againſt the true religion and 
© profeſſors thereof in all places, eſpecially in 


© theſe three kingdoms, ever ſince the refor- 
mation of religion, and how much their rage, 


power and preſumprion are of late and at this 
time, encreaſed and exerciſed, whereof the de- 
© plorable eſtate of the church and kingdom 
© of Ireland, and the diſtreſſed eſtate of the 
church and kingdom of England, and the dan- 
* gerous eſtate of the church and kingdom of 
© Scotland, are preſent and publick teſtimonies 
© wehave (now at laſt) after other means of ſup- 
plication, remonſtrance, proteſtations and ſuf- 
terings, for the preſervations of ourſelves and 


according to the commendable practice of 
theſe three kingdoms in former times, and the 
example of God's people in other nations,after 
mature deliberation, reſolved and determi- 
ned to enterinto a mutual and ſolemn league 
and covenant, wherein we all ſubſcribe, and 
cach one of us for himſelf, with our hands 
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pineſs of the king's majeſty and his poſterity, 


peace of the kingdoms, wherein every one's 


our religion from utter ruin and deſtruCtion, 


© lifred up to the moſt high God, do ſwear : y 
© I. Thar we ſhall fincerely, really and con- 

* ſtantly, through the grace of God, endeavour 
in our ſeveral places and callings, the preſer- 
* vation of the reformed religion in the church 
of Scotland, in doctrine, worſhip, diſcipline, 
and government, againſt our common ene- 

mies, the reformation of religion in the king- 

doms of England. and Ireland, in doctrine, 

worſhip, diſcipline according to the word of 
God, and the example of the beſt reformed 

churches; and we ſhall endeavour to bring 

the churches of God in the three kingdoms 

© to the neareſt conjunction and unitormity in 
religion, confeſſing of faith, form of church 
government, directory for worſhip and ca- 
* techiſing, that we, and our poſterity after us 
may, as brethren, live in faith and love, and 
the lord may delight to dwell in the midſt of us. 
© II. That we ſhall in like manner, without 

* reſpect of perſons, endeavour the extirpation 
© of popery,prelacy,(that ischurch-government, 
by archbiſhops, biſhops, their chancellors 
and commiſſaries, deans, deans and chapters, 
© archdeacons, and all other eccleſiaſtical offi- 
© cers depending on that hierarchy) ſuperſtition, 
© hereſy, ſchiſm, profaneneſs, and whatſoever 
© ſhall be found to be contrary to ſound doc- 
© trine, and the power of godlineſs, leſt we 
© partake in other men's ſins, and thereby be in 


c 


danger to receive of their plagues, and that 


* the lord may be one, and his name one, in 
© the three kingdoms. 

III. We ſhall with the ſame ſincerity 
reality and conſtancy,in our ſeveral vocations 
© endeavour with our eſtates and lives, mutu- 
© ally to preſerve the rights and privileges of 
the parliaments, and the liberties of the 
© kingdoms, and to preſerve and defend the 
© king's majeſty's perſon and authority, in the 
« preſcrvation and defence of the true religion 
© and liberties of the kingdoms that the world 
© may bear witneſs with our conſciences of our 
© loyalty, and that we have no thoughts or in- 
© tentions to diminiſh his majeſty's juſt power 
© and greatneſs. £ 
IV. We ſhall with all faithſulneſs endea- 
* vour the diſcovery of all ſuch as have been or 
© ſhall be incendiaries, malignants, or evil in- 
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© ſtruments, by hindering the reformation of 


© religion, dividing the king from his people, 


© or one of the kingdoms from another, or ma- 
© king any factions of party among the peo- 
© ple, contrary to this league and covenant, 
© that they may be brought to publick trial; 
© and receive condign puniſhment, as the de- 
* gree of their offences ſhall require or deſerve, 
or the ſupreme judicatories of both kingdoms 
* reſpectively, or others having power from 


© them for that effect, ſhall judge convenient. 


V. And whereas the happineſs of a bleſ- 
© {ed peace between theſe kingdoms, deni- 
© ed in former times to our progenitors, is, 
© by che good providence of God granted unto 
© us, and hath been lately concluded and ſet- 
© tled by both parliaments, we ſhall, each one 
© of us, according to our place and intereſt, 
© endeavour, that they may remain conjoined 

| | © in 
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© ina firm peace and union to all poſterity, 


and that juſtice may be done upon the wil- 


© ful oppoſers thereof, in manner exprefled in 
© the preceding articles. 
VI. We A 
© and callings, in this common cauſe of religi- 
© gion, liberty, and peace of the kingdoms, 
© affiſt and defend all thoſe that enter into this 
league and covenant, in the maintaining 
and purſuing thereof, and ſhall not ſuffer 
ourſelves directly or indirectly, by whatever 


combination, perſuaſion or terror, to be di- 


and conjunction, whether to make defection 

to the contrary part, or to give ourſelves to 

a deteſtable indifferency or neutrality in this 
© cauſe, which ſo much concerneth the glory 
© of God, the good of the kingdoms, and the 
© honour of the king, but ſhall all the days of 
© our lives zealiouſly and conſtantly continue 
© therein, againſt all oppoſition, and promote 
© the {ame according to our power againſt all 
* 
c 
c 
c 


& 
£ 
© vided or withdrawn from this bleſſed union 
c 
c 
c 


letts and impediments whatſoever, and what 
we are not able ourſelves to ſuppreſs or o- 
verconte, we ſhall reveal and make known, 
that it may be timely prevented or removed; 
all which we ſhall do as in the ſight of God. 
© And becauſe theſe kingdoms are guilty of 
many fins and provocations againſt God, and 
his ſon Jeſus Chriſt, as is too maniteſt by our 
preſent diſtreſſes and dangers, the fruits 
thereof : We profeſs and declare before God, 
and the world, our unfeigned defire to be 
humbled for our fins, and for the fins of theſes 
kingdoms, eſpecially that we have not, a 
we ought, valued the ineſtimable benefit of 


A K a ©a 


the purity and power thereof; and that we 
have not endeavoured to receive Chriſt in 
our hearts, nor to walk worthy of him in our 
lives, which are the cauſes of other ſins and 
tranſgreſſions, ſo much abounding amongſt 
us. And our true and unfeigned purpoſe, 
deſire, and endeavour, for our ſelves, and 
all others under our power and charge, both 
in publick and in private, in all duties 
we owe to God and man, to amend our 
lives, and each one to go before another in 
the example of a real reformation ; that the 
Lord may turn away his wrath and heavy 
indignation, and eſtabliſh theſe churches 
and Kingdoms in truth and peace. And 
this covenant we make in the preſence of 
Almighty God, the ſearcher of all hearts, 
with a true intention to perform the ſame, 
as we ſhall anſwer at that great day, when the 
ſecrets of all hearts ſhall be diſcloſed ; moſt 
humbly beſeeching the Lord to ſtrengthen us 
by his holy ſpirit for this end, and to bleſs 
our deſires and proceedings with ſuch ſucceſs, 
as may be deliverance and ſafety to his peo- 
ple, and encouragement to other Chriſtian 
churches, groaning under, or in danger of, 
the yoke of anti-chriſtian tyranny, to join in 
the ſame, or like affociation and covenant. 
To the glory of God, the enlargment of the 
kingdom of Jeſus Chriſt, and the peace 


and tranquillity of Chriſtian kingdoms, and 
commonwealthg, ? | 


Vo IH. : 


all alſo according to our places 


the goſpel ; that we have not laboured for 


all their lands to be ſeiſed, and their perſons 
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I have often ſaid, that the Presbyterian par- 1643. 
ty prevailed in the parliament of England. This 
party impatiently waited for an opportunity to Reaſon 

. . why the 
eltabliſh the Presbyterian government in the ,,,._._- 
church, and this ſeemed to them ſo favourable, vas ſo rea- 


that they reſolved not to looſe it. The affairs dily taken 


of the parliament were in an ill way. The in England 


king was become maſter of Briſtol. The 
earl of Eflex's army was unſerviceable, and 
Waller's entirely diſperſed by the loſs of the 
battle of Roundway-down. Prince Maurice 
was with a good army in the weſt, where he 
met with no oppoſition. The marqueſs of 
Newcaſtle was maſter of all the north, and ſu- 
perior in number of troops to the lord Fair- 
tax in the county of York. In a word, the 
king was now belieging Glouceſter, when the 
parliament's commiſſioners came toEdinburgh. 
Had he taken that place, the parliament would 
have had reaſon to fear a general defection, 
conſidering the advantages the king would 
have thereby received. The two houſes had, 
therefore, it I may fo call it, no other reſuge 
than the aſſiſtance of the Scots, an aſſiſtance 
which could not be procured, but by yielding 
them the article of unitormity, ſo paſſionately 
deſired by them, being, in their opinion, the 
ſole means of ſecuring the enjoyment of their 
liberties. So, thoſe of the parliament's party 
that were moſt attached to the church of Eng- 


land, clearly perceived, they muſt conſent to 


a change of church-government, or be ex- 
poſed to the riſque of loſing the fruit of all their 


labours, in caſe the king ſhould be reſtored by 
force of arms. Things ſtanding thus, they 


could not think it ſtrange, that the parliament 
ſhould conſent to an uniformity, in order to ſa- 
tisty the Scots for their ſo neceſſary aſſiſtance 
For this reaſon the covenant was taken without 
murmuring, and it was not perceived, that this 
proceeding would increaſe the number of the 
king's friends, as the parliament had ever dread- 
ed, becauſe it was done at a juncture, when 
the neceſſity of it ſeemed unavoidable.. 

Soon after, the king iflued out a proclama- The king 
tion to forbid the taking of the covenant, but in vain for- 
it produced no great effect. On the contra- bids taking 
ry, the committee of eſtates did, by their print- nnter 
ed act of October 22, ordain it to be ſworn Octob. 9: 
and ſubſcribed by all the ſubjects, under pain Ruſhw. 
of having their goods and rents confiſcated. It is order- 
After that, they ſummoned all the lords of 2 be 
the council to come and ſign it before them. erer 
The duke of Hamilton, and ſome others, re- under 
fuſing to ſubſcribe it, the committee, by ano- ſtrict pe- 
ther act, of the 17th of November, ordered _ = 
to be apprehended, with permiſſion ro kill 
ſuch as reliſted. Notwithſtanding all this, the 
king, at the duke's coming to Oxford, cauſed 
him, as I ſaid, to be arreſted. 

After both kingdoms had agreed upon the 
covenant, the eſtates of Scotland appointed 
commiſſioners to treat with rhe Engliſh, con- 
cerning the aid deſired. The ſubſtance of the 
treaty, ſigned November the 29th, is as follows: 

© 1, That the covenant be ſworn and ſub- Treaty 
« {cribed by both kingdoms. 5 2 

© 2. That an army ſhall be forthwith levied and Scos- 

| 9 A © MN land, 


© in Scotland, conſiſting of 18000 foot efſec- 
tive, and 2000 * and 1000 dragoons 
effective, with a ſuitable train of artillery, to 
be ready at ſome general rendezvous near 
the borders of England, to march into Eng- 
land with all convenient ſpeed, the ſaid foot 
and horſe to be well and compleatly armed, 
and provided with victuals and pay for 40 days. 
3. That the army be commanded by a ge- 
neral appointed by the eſtates of Scotland, 
and ſubject to ſuch reſolutions and directi- 
ons as ſhall be agreed and concluded on mu- 
tually between the two kingdoms, or by 
committees appointed by them in that behalf. 
© 4. That the charge of levy ing, arming, 
and bringing the ſaid forces together, as 
alſo the fitting the train of artillery, be 
computed and ſet down according to the 
ſame rates, as if the kingdom of Scot- 
land were to raiſe the ſaid army for them- 
ſelves ; all which for the preſent 1s to be 
done by the kingdom of Scotland upon 
accompt, and the accompt to be deliver- 
ed to the commiſſioners of the kingdom of 
England, and when the peace of the two 
kingdoms is ſettled, the fame to be repaid 
or ſatisfied to the kingdom of Scotland. 
© 5. Thar this army be likewiſe paid, as 
© it the kingdom of Scotland were to employ 
© the ſame tor their own occaſion ; and to- 
© wards the defraying thereof, ſhall be month- 
© ly allowed and paid the ſum of 30,0001. ſter- 
© ling by the parliament of England, out of 
© the eſtates and revenues of the Papiſts, pre- 
< lates, malignants, and their adherents, or 
«* otherwiſe ; and in caſe the ſaid 30,000 l. 
monthly, or any part thereof, be not paid 
© at the time when it ſhall become due, the 
kingdom of England ſhall give the publick 
faith for the paying of the remainder unpaid 
with all poſſible ſpeed, allowing the rate of 
8. per cent. for the time of the perform- 
© ance thereof ; and in caſe that notwithſtand- 
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ing the ſaid monthly ſum of 30,000 l. paid 
as aforeſaid, the ſtates and kingdom of Scot- 


ſatisfaction of their brethren of England, 
for the pains, hazard, and charges they 
have undergone in the ſame, they ſhall by 
way of brotherly aſſiſtance have due recom- 


England, and that out of ſuch lands and e- 
ſtates of the Papiſts, prelates, malignants, 
and their adherents; and for the aſſurance 


England ſhall be given them. | 
© 6. And to the end the ſaid army may be 
enabled and prepared to march, the king- 
dom of England is to pay in ready mon 
to their brethren of Scotland the ſum of 
100,000 |. ſterling at Leith or Edinburgh, 
© by way of advance beforehand, which is to 
© be diſcounted back again to the kingdom of 
England by the kingdom of Scotland, upon 
© the firſt monthly allowance which ſhall grow 
© due to the Scotiſh army, from the time they 


* ſhall make their firſt entrance into the king- 
dom of England, 


IR „ 3 


land ſhall have juſt cauſe to demand farther 


when the peace q both kingdoms is ſertled, 
pence made to them by the kingdom of 


thereof the publick faith of the kingdom of 
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© 2. That the publick faith of the kingdom 
of Scotland will be given, to be jointly made 
uſe of with the publick faith of the kingdom 


t 
c 
* 200,000 |. ſterling in the kingdom of Eng- 
© land, or elſewhere, for the ſpeedy procuring 
of the faid 100,000 l. ſterling as aforeſaid, 
* aS alſo a confiderable ſum for the ſatisfyin 
* army 1n Ireland. 

* 8. Thar no ceſſation, nor any pacification 
or agreement of peace whatſoever, ſhall be 
made without the mutual advice and conſent 
© of both kingdoms. 

© 9. That the publick faith of the kingdom 
© of Scotland ſhall be given to their brethren 
of England, that neither their entrance into, 
© nor their continuance in the kingdom of 
© England, ſhall be made uſe of to any other 
© ends than are expreſſed in the covenant, 
and in the articles of this treaty ; and that 
© all matters of difference that ſhall happen to 
© ariſe between the ſubjects of the two nations, 
© ſhall be reſolved and determined by the mu- 
© tual advice and conſent of both kingdoms, 
© or by ſuch committees as for this purpoſe 
© ſhall be by them appointed: ik 

© 10. That the kingdom of England do o- 
© blige themſelves to aid and aſſiſt the king- 
© dom of Scotland, in the ſame or like caſes 


of ſtreights and extremities. 


© 11. That during the time that the Scotiſh 
© army ſhall be employed, as aforeſaid, {or the 
defence of the kingdom of Scotland, there 
© ſhall be fitted out, as men of war, eight 
© ſhips, whereof fix ſhall be of burthen be- 
© twixt 120 and 200 tun, the other between 
© 3 and 400 tun; all which ſhall be main- 
© tained at; the charge of the kingdom of Eng- 
© land, to be employed for the defence of the 
© coalt of Scotland, under ſuch commanders 
cas the earl of Warwick for the time of his 
© being admiral ſhall nominate, with the ap- 
* probation of the committees of both king- 
© doms ; which commanders ſhall receive from 
© the ſaid ear] general inſtructions, that they 
do from time to time obſerve the directions 
© of the committees of both kingdoms. 


Tho! this treaty was not ſigned till Noyem- An army is 
ber the 29th, the eſtates of Scotland were ſo 5 


ſecure, there would be no objections to the 
terms, that the troops of the moſt diſtant 
counties were now marching to the general 
rendezvous, whilſt the treaty was in hand. 
The very day the covenant was ſent to Eng- 
land, viz. Auguſt the 18th, a proclamation, 
was publiſhed 1n the king's name according to 
the uſual ſtile, commanding all the ſubjects of 
Scotland, from 16 to 60 years old, to pro- 


ey vide themſelves with ammunition, arms, and 


40 days proviſions, and to be ready to march 
for the defence of the kingdom. The king could 
not bear, that an order Poul be publiſhed in 
his name to his ſubje&s of Scotland, to arm 
themſelves againſt himſelf. He wrote a vehe- 
ment letter ro the council, commanding them 
expreſly to call in the proclamation, but it was 


to no purpoſe. The king ſeems not to have 


known, that in Scotland as well as in Eng- 


land, 


1643. 
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of England, for the preſent taking up 


in good proportion the arrears of the Scotiſh 


ot ready 
in Scotland 


Ruſhw. 


* 
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1643. land, in all ſtate-affairs, the king is never 
conſidered as ſeperated [from the people, and 
that it is the uſual practice to publiſh all pub- 
lick orders in the king's name, tho' they are 
prejudicial ro his private intereſts. Hiſtory 
furniſhes us with numberleſs inſtances, and 
the king had found, by too frequent experi- 
ence for ſome time in England, that in ma- 
king war upon him, it was pretended to be 
for his honour and true intereſt, He himſelt 
pretended, that he waged war with both hou- 
ſes in defence of the liberties of parlia- 
ment. This is an effect of the conſtitution of 
the government, whereby the king as the head, 
and the people as the body, are deemed inſe- 
perable. If they happen to be divided, it is 
not ſtrange, that each pretends to act for the 
good of the whole, ſince this pretenſion is 

made the ſole cauſe of their diviſion. 
Nlanifeſto . Upon this foundation it was, that the eſtates 
ol cheScots. Of Scotland publiſhed two maniteſto's, wherein, 
ſuppoſing the king to have been, and {till to 


be, guided by pernicious counſels, they pre- 


tended not only, that they might juſtly aſſiſt 
the two houſes againſt him, but were bound 
in conſcience to make war upon him. They 
maintained, they had no other view, than to 
reſcue him from the dangers he willingly ex- 
poſed himſelf to, and to labour for his happi- 
neſs and glory. After all, this maxim is not 
wholly peculiar to England and Scotland. Ir 
has been followed in other ſtates during civil 
wars. All that can be faid, is, that many 
times the welfare of the king and ſtate, is on- 
ly a cloke to ambition, revenge, and other 
criminal paſſions. But it is not impoſſible, 
that what is frequently a pretence only, may 
ſometimes be a very ſolid reaſon. It is the 
part of the wiſe and unbiaſſed, who ſeek only 
the truth, to diſtinguiſh the real motives which 
engage ſubjects to take arms againſt their ſove- 
reigns, in ſtates where an abſolute and unlimi- 
ted power cannot with reaſon be aſcribed to 
the prince, as in England and Scotland. 

The king made a long anſwer to theſe ma- 
nifeſto's, but it was upon quite contrary ſuppo- 
ſitions. He pretended, both houſes of parlia- 
ment had forced him to take arms in his own 


The king's 
anſwer, 


defence: That his conſent to the acts of the 


parliament of Scotland, was more than ſuffici- 


ent to ſecure their religion and liberties : That 


his ſubjects of Scotland could not, without be- 
ing guilty of treaſon, make war upon him on 
any pretence whatſoever, and other the like 
ſuppoſitions, which the Scots did not grant, 
as he did not thoſe made by them in ſupport 
of their pretended right. There is one, a- 
mong others, which frequently occurs in the 
authors who have wrote on this ſubject, and 
which is admitted, or rejected, according as 
they lean to either party. And this obliges 
me juſt to mention it, in order to arm the 
reader againſt the prejudices of both. 

In the treaty of peace concluded at London, 
1641, there was this clauſe: That the king- 
dom of Scotland ſhall not denounce nor 
make war againſt the kingdom of England, 
< or Ireland, without conſent of the parliament 
« of Scotland; nor, on the other hand, the 


Ruſhw. 
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land, without conſent of the parliament o. 
And in caſe any ot the ſubjects 
5 of any of the kingdoms thall riſe in arms, 
* or make war againſt any other of the king- 
« doms and ſubjects thereof, without conſent 
of the parliament of that kingdom whereof 
«© they are ſubjects, or upon which they do de- 
«« pend, that they ſhall be held as traitors to 
the ſtates whereof they are ſubjects. And that 
ce both the kingdoms, in the caſes aforeſaid, be 
bound to concur in the repreſſing of thoſe 
ce that ſhall happen to riſe in arms, or make 
ce war without conſent of their own parliament.” 
The king ſuppoſing that the Scots, in aid- 
ing the parliament againſt him, intended to 
make war upon England, inferred from this 
clauſe, that they were guilty of treaſon; This 
interence was founded not only upon the ſup- 
poſition above mentioned, but alſo upon the 
convention of eſtates not being a true parlia- 
ment, and moreover upon his having given 
them licenſe to meer, but with ſuch limitati- 
ons as had not been obſerved. The Scots ſup- 
poſed on the contrary, that, far from intending 
to make war againſt England, their deſign was 
to aid and detend that kingdom againſt the 
Popiſh and prelatical party, and reſcue the 
king out of their hands. Thus, what the king 
called invading England, the oppoſite party 
called aſſiſting it. 'I his muſt always be remem- 
bered when we read the hiſtory of thoſe days. 
The Scotch army entered England; January Ruſhw. 
15, 1643-4. But it is not yer time to relate 
what they did there; it will be neceſſary firſt, 
to ſpeak of what paſſed concerning relland, 
and ot ſome other important occurrences of the 
year 1643. 
As to Ireland, the ſucceſs of the firſt cam- Affairs of 
paign had been ſo equal on both ſides, that Ireland. 
neither could boaſt of having gained any great 
advantage. The point was to continue the 
war, each rightly judging, peace would be al- 
ways very remote, ſo long as things remained 
in a ſtate of equality; and, therefore, the king The king 
and the parliament thought of ſtrengthening forms a 
themſelves againſt the enſuing campaign. The project of 
treaty of Oxford not ſucceeding, as was caſy Taking n 
to foreſee, the king thought of means to employ the Irin 
at home the Engliſh troops that ſerved in Ire- rebels. 
land, and ro that purpoſe, of making a truce Boriace: 3 
with the rebels. As this notable project could not 
but be odiqus to the Engliſh, and render ſuſpici- 
ous all the king's proteſtations with reſpect ro 
the Iriſh rebellion, he ſaw himſelf obliged to uſe 
more caution, to procure an exeuſe to conclude. 
this ceflation. This he did by engageing the 
lords- juſtices of Ireland, and the council of 
Dublin to countenance his project. But as 4 
may be accuſed of aſcribing to the king mo- 
tives he never had, I think it incumbent on 
me to alledge here the unqueſtionable teſtimo- 
ny of the lord Clarendon, The reader will 


« kingdom of England make war againſt Scot- 
cc 


find it in Vol. II. p. 318. Fol. Edit. 
The king was not all this while without 
« a due ſenſe of the dangers that threatened 
him in the growth and improvement of the 
ce power and ſtrength of the enemy, and how 
{© impoſſible it would be for him, _— 
ome 
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« {ome more extraordinary afſiiiance, to reſiſt 
cc 


that torrent, which he toreſaw by the next 


« ſpring would be ready to overwheim him, it 


“ he made not proviuon accordingly. And 


« finding by degrees, that it was not in his 
«© power to coinpoſe the diſturbances ot Eng- 
“land, or to prevent thoſs of Scotland, and 
« abhorring the thought of introducing a to- 
c reign nation to ſubdue his own ſubjects, he 
te begun to think of expedients which might 
{© allay the diſtempers in Ireland; that ſo, 
* having one of his kingdoms in peace, he 


<« might apply the power of that towards the 


« procuring it in his other dominions. He 
© was not ignorant, how tender an argument 
ce that buſineſs of Ireland was, and how pre- 


* pared men were to pervert whatſoever he 


« faid, or did in it; and therefore he reſolv- 
*© ed to proceed with that caution, that what- 
„ ſoever was done in it, ſhould be by the 


© council of that ſtate, who were underitood 


e to be moſt skilful in thoſe affairs.” 
Hence it is evident, that the king's deſign 


in making a truce with the Iriſh rebels, was. 


to employ the Engliſh forces which ſerved in 


that kingdom, to tubdue the parliament ; and 


that, to avoid the reproaches which might be 
caſt on him for it, he reſolved ſo to manage, 


that it ſhould appear to be done by the coun- 
cil of Ireland, that is, by the lords-juſtices, 
and the reſt of the council. In the paſſage 
I have quoted, the lord Clarendon inſinu- 
ates, that the king came not to this reſolu- 
tion ill about the end of the year 1643, that 
1s, when he was ſure the Scots were to ſend an 
army into England. For, after relating what 
had paſſed during the campaign of 1643, 
the parliament's negotiations in Scotland, the 
covenant of both kingdoms, the reſolution 
taken in Scotland to aid the two honſes, the 
calling of the Oxtord parliament, which was 
not done till December the ſame year ; he 
comes, at laſt, to ſpeak of the king's reſoluti- 
on, to make uſe of the Englith troops that were 
in Ireland, © The king (fays he) was not 
« all this while without a due ſenſe of the 
« dangers that threatened him, and how im- 
« poſſible it would be for him to reſiſt that 
« torrent, which he foreſaw by the next ſpring 
« would be ready to overwhelm him. ---- He 
began therefore to think of expedients which 


might allay the diſtempers of Ireland.“ It is, 


however, certain, the king reſolved to make 


truce in Ireland long before the parliament's 


negotiation with Scotland, and before the Scots 
reſolution to levy an army. And what invinci- 
bly proves that the king was determined, be- 
fore the engagement of the Scots, is, that the 
Iriſh truce was ſigned the 15th of September, 
1643, after a long negotiation. Thus, the 


lord Clarendon's inſinuation, that the king did 


reſolve to employ the Engliſh forces of Ireland, 
only to ſecure himſelf againit the torrent that 
was ready to overwhelm him, being very ill- 
grounded, confirms what will be ſeen hereafter, 
that he was not induced by neceflity to make a 
truce with the Iriſh rebels, but by the hopes 
of ſubduing the parliament with theſe additio- 


nal torces. 


To have a pretence to conclude this truce, 
the king bciicved, the beſt way was to perſuade 


1643. 


the pubi ck, it would be extremely advantageous, The king's 


or iather was ablolurely neceſſary, to the Eng- 
lith in I cland, and their only retuge, to pre- 
ſerve what they ſtill poſſeſſed in that country. 


He had complaincd ſeveral times, that the par- 


liament neglected the Iriſh war, and would 


pretence to 
conclude 
this truce. 


have had a numerous army ſent thither. But, 


as 1 ſaid be ore, the parliament ſuſpe&ting, 
the king's view was ouly to weaken them by 
that diverſion, were contented with ſending 
from time to time a few ſupplies to continue 
the war, belides the Scotch troops which made 


a great diverſion in the north. Tneſe ſupplies, 
tho' inconſiderable, had, however, produced 


this good effect, that the rebels, inſtead of 
making greater progreſs, had on the contrary 
loſt much ground, after ſeveral defeats. They 
were, however, ſtill much ſuperior to the Eng- 
liſh, and tho' the Engliſh and Scotch forces 
were able to curb them a little, they were not 
ſtrong enough to hope to reduce them to obe- 
dience ; nay, it was to be feared, they would 
in the end be overpowered with numbers, 
eſpecially as the parliament, engaged in a war 
with the king, could not ſend a powertul aid 
into Ireland, for fear of leaving England un- 
provided. This was the pretence uſed by the 
king to conclude a truce with the rebels. 

In the ſituation of affairs, ſince war had 
been declared between the king and the two 
parliaments, the lords-juſtices who goyerned 


Perplexity 


of the lords 


juſtices of 


Ireland, were greatly embarraſſed. They had of Ireland. 


been commiſſioned by the king, and conſequent- 
ly from him they were to receive their orders. 
But on the other hand the parliament having 
taken upon them to pay the charges of the Irith 
war, they could not openly declare for the 
king, without forfeiting the aſſiſtance of the 
parliament, the king being not in a condition 
to ſupply them. A perfeèt neutrality was not 
poſſible, becauſe the king and the parliament's 
intereſt being oppoſite, they could not impli- 
citely obey the one, without being ſuſpected 
by the other. They choſe, therefore, to try to 


content both, as tar as it was poſſible, and the 


rather, as the King, and the parliament ex- 
prefled an equal defire to end the Iriſh war. 


But they could not remain long in this ſitua- 
ation. Such was their caſe at laſt, that ir 
was not poſſible for them to pleaſe both. The 
parliament having ſent in October, 1642, a 
committee to Dublin to aſſiſt the council, 
and ſettle with the lords- juſtices, what related 
to the continuance of the war, theſe commiſſio- 
ners were, at firſt, received with reſpect, but 
in February, 1644, by the king's expreſs or- 
ders, were ſent back to England. IJ he king 
was well pleaſed the parliament ſhould ſupply 
what was neceſſary for continuing the war, 
but unwilling they ſhould have any ſhare inthe 
government of Ireland, or their commiſſioners 


a place in the council of ſtate, Soon after, he gome of 
removed ſome of the lords=jultices and coun- the lords- 
ſellors. Probably, he was then forming the juſtices and 


project of a truce with the rebels, 
for that purpoſe, that the lords-juſtices, and 


all the counſellors ſhould be diſpoſed to act on- 


and wanted counſellors 
removed 


by the 
king. 


ly Borlace, 
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BOOK XXI. 
1643. ly by his orders. Beſides, on this ſuppoſition, 
Wy the parliament's commiſſioners could not but 

be a great impediment, had they continued 

to aſſiſt at the council of ſtate. From that time 
alſo, the inſtances of the lords-uſtices to the 
king and parliament for aid, became more preſ- 


ſing and frequent. They repreſented the ſtate 


of the Engliſh in Ireland, as entirely deſpe- 
rate, without a ſpeedy ſupply of men, money, 
and ammunirion. They ſaid, the forces were 
very importunate for leave to return to Eng- 
land. In a word, they omitted nothing 
that was to apt create a belief, there was no 
remedy. On the other hand, ſome officers of 
the Engliſn army preſented a remonſtrance to 
the lords- juſtices, April the 4th, 1643, decla- 
ring, they were reduced to deſpair for want of 
money to ſubſiſt, and that it ought not to be 
thought ſtrange, if in their caſe they ſhould 
have recourſe to the firſt and primary law of 
Clarend, nature, which God hath endowed men withal 
| viz. the law of ſelf-preſervation. If to theſe 
ſo earneſt complaints be added, what the lord 
Clarendon affirms, that the king reſolved to 
proceed, that every thing ſhould appear to 
be done by the council of Ireland, the ſending 
back of the parliament's commiſſioners, and 
the changes among the lords-juſtices,and mem- 
bers of the council, one can ſcarce help ſuſpec- 
ting theſe complaints to be all begged, on pur- 
poſe to ſerve for pretence to the ceflation 
This ſuſpicion ſeems the more probable, as at 
that time the affairs of the Engliſh in Ireland 
were upon a very good foot, and as the mar- 
queſs of Ormond had juſt gained at Roſs, a 
ſignal victory over the rebels. Accordingly the 
lords-juſtices, and other officers, took care not 
to make the progreſs of the rebels the ground of 
their complaints, but only the want of money, 
proviſions and ammunition. | 
However this be, the remonſtrance of the 
che mar Officers being ſent to the King, he took occa- 
gueſs of fion from thence to ſend the marqueſs of Or- 
Ormond mond a commiſſion, impowering him to treat 


Ruſhw. 


The king 


impowers 


to treat with the rebels, and agree with them upon a 
bo aaa ceſſation of arms for one year. He gave no- 
tice of it to the lords- juſtices, in a letter April 


Ruſhw. x 
the 23d, 1643, commanding them to aſſiſt the 
marqueſs in the execution of his commiſſion 


to the utmoſt of their power. The date of 


this commiſſion is remarkable, for it evdent- 
ly ſhews, that the Scots reſolution to aſſiſt the 
parliament, which was not taken till the fol- 
lowing Auguſt, was not the cauſe of the Iriſh 
truce. 
The lords May the third, the king renewed his orders to 
juſtices are the marqueſs of Ormond concerning the truce. 


_ for But before the marqueſs had received theſe 
aid. freſh orders, the lords-juſtices had wrote to the 
Ruſhw: 


king, the 11th of the ſame month, a very ex- 
preſſive letter, repreſenting the miſerable con- 
dition of Ireland in ſuch terms as ſhewed, that 
every one was reduced to deſpair for want of 
money, and proviſions, tho till then the Eng- 
liſh forces had been crowned with ſucceſs a- 
gainſt the rebels. 
The king, who meant to take an advantage 
from this letter, to demonſtrate to the publick, 


the neceſſity of the ceſſation he intended to 
Vor. II. , 
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conclude, ſent it to both honſes, who immedi- 1643. 


ately took this affair into conſideration. A 
commitree was appointed, with orders to iy 1 
think of ways to raiſe money for Ireland. Up- letter to 
on the report of the committee, the parliament the par- 
reſolved to raiſe money by voluntary contribu- liament. 
tions, and offered very advantageous terms to Ruſbw. 
ſuch as ſhould advance the ſums required. But 
notwithſtanding this, the king, July the 2d, 
diſpatched, freſh orders to the lords: juſtices, 

and the marqueſs of Ormond, to conclude a 

truce for one year, which they have been already 
endeavouring. From the 2oth of Jane, the 

general council of the Iriſh, aſſembled at Kil- 

kenny, had granted a commiſſion to treat. 

September the 7th, the king repeated his The king 
orders, to the marqueſs of Ormond, to con- _ new 
clude the truce as ſoon as poſſible. At the ſame yt 1 
time, he ordered him to ſend into England, truce. 
all the Engliſh forces that could be ſpared af- Ruſhw. 
ter the concluſion of the truce. His reaſon 
was, and he could juſtly ſay it then, that an 
army was preparing in Scotland to invade 
England; bur there was no mention of that ar- 
ticle in the foregoing orders. 

At length, the ceſſat ion was ſigned the 15th The truce 
of September, on the condition that both par- ſigned. 
ties ſhould remain in poſſeſſion of what they | 
held. The king founded the neceſſity of it; 
firſt, upon a remonſtrance preſented to him 
the firſt of December, 1642, by four colonels, 
as well as their own, as in the names of ma- 
ny other officers, who ſerved in the army of 
Ireland, wherein they told him it was impoſ- 
ſible to ſubſiſt any longer, if means were not 
found to ſupply their preſſing wants. Second- 
ly, upon the repeated letters ſent from the 
lords: juſtices to the king and parliament, ſince 
January, 1642-3, wherein they ſaid, the ar- 
my was going to periſh in few days, for want 
of aſſiſtance. Thirdly upon the forementioned 
remonſtrance of the 4th of April, wherein 
they pretend a few hours delay to aſſiſt them, 
would be too long, nevertheleſs this army 
was reduced to extremity the firſt of Decem- 
ber, 1642, found means to ſubſiſt till the 15th 


of September, 1643, tho? the lords-juſtices 


complained, they had received no {ſupplies 
ſince November. This is a clear evidence, that 


all theſe complaints where very much aggra- 


vated by the private direction of the king, 
who meant to uſe. them for pretence to the 
truce. This was what the parliament repre- 
ſented in a declaration publiſhed on account 
of the Iriſh ceſſation, before they had notice 
of its being concluded : They complained 
very ſtrongly, that they were never acquaint- 
ed by the ſtates of Ireland, with a treaty of a 
ceſſation, much leſs was their advice demanded 
notwithſtanding, that by act of parliament, 
and by his majeſty's commiſſion under the 
great ſeal, both houſes were to adviſe, order, 
and diſpoſe of all things concerning the govern- 
ment and defence of that kingdom. They ſaid 
that to accompliſh more eaſily this diſhonour- 
able ceſfation, thoſe of the ſtate inDublin, who 
were ſo honeſt and religious as to diſſuade it, 
were firſt diſcountenanced, and at laſt put out 
of their places, and reſtrained to priſon, as 
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1643. Sir William Parſons, one of the lords-juſtices, 
Www vir John Temple, maſter of the rolls, Sir Adam 
L Lotrns, vice-treaſurer of Ireland, and Sir Ro- 
bert Meredith, one alſo of the council-table. 
That it was made only with a view to dif- 
courage thoſe who had ſubſcribed to advance 
money upon the parhament's propoſals , in 
order to render impoſſible the maintenance of 
the army in Ireland, and to employ it in Eng- 
land, to the deſtruct ion of the parliament. For 
theſe and many other reaſons, which I omit 
ro avoid tediouſneſs, both houſes declared the 
intended ceſſation void, promiſing to indemni- 
fy thoſe who ſhould reſuſe to ſubmit to it. 
Pzþt ofthe In the interim, the king who was aſſured of 
Iriſh army the concurrence of the lords juſtices, the coun- 
land in cl of ſtate, and the marqueſs of Ormond, ge- 
Eugiand, neral of the army, ſo ordered it, that after 
the concluſion of the truce all the Engliſh 
troops that could be ſpared were ſent to him. 
Theſe forces landed at Moſtyn in Flintſhire, 
and rheir firit attempt was upon Hawarden- 
caſtle, which was ſurrendered to them Decem- 
ber the 4th. Then they took ſome other {mall 
places in Cheſhire ; after which the lord By- 
ron, who commanded for the king in thoſe 
parts, beſieged Nantwich, January the 15th, 
1643-4. Three days after, making a ſudden 
and violent ſtorm upon five ſeveral places of 
the town at once, he was every where repulſed 
with the loſs of many of his men. At laſt, 


the 21ft of the ſame month, the lord Fairfax, 


who advanced to relieve the town, entirely 
routed the Iriſh army, conſiſting of 3000 foot, 
and ae (Who were almoſt all ſlain or taken priſoners,) 
entircly and of 1800 horſe, moſt of whom eſcaped by 
routed by flight, but were ſo diſperſed that they could 
the lord he of no farther ſervice to the king. Colonel 


Fairfax. 


Ruſuw. Seorge Monk was taken in this action, and 
ſent priſoner to the tower of London, where 
he remained ſome time, till at laſt he took 
arms under the parliament. Thus the king 
received no advantage by theſe troops, nay, 
they rather did him great prejudice, in that, 
by all his proceedings to procure them, he con- 
firmed the miſtruſt entertained by many peo- 
ple, of his being concerned in the Iriſh rebel- 

lion. . 2 85 
_— Not to interrupt the thread of the military 
1643, Actions, and of what paſſed in Scotland and 
Ireland, I have been forced to pals over ſeve- 
ral important events of this year 1643, of 
which it will be neceſſary to ſpeak, tho' with- 
out any connection, as they are of a different 
nature. The reader will eaſily, by obſerving 


the dates, perceive their relation to the gene- 


ral affairs. I ſhall begin with certain projects 
framed at London, to compel the parliament 
— make peace whilſt the armies were in the 
eld. | 
„ Ihe king was ever ſtrongly poſſeſſed with 
grin the -notion, that fear alone held moſt of the 


his friends and adherents in London and 


elſewhere ; and this was the ſpring of ſeveral ge 


projects to force the parliament to a peace. 

It would, indeed, be very ſtrange, that ſo ma- 

ny able men ſhould be of this opinion, with- 

out any manner of foundation. But on the 

other hand, one knows not what to think, 
when it is conſidered, that of ſo many projects, 
built upon this ſuppoſition, not one ſucceeded, 
which ſeems to argue that majority of the peo- 

ple were not for th king. However this be, li 

1s certain, the king had many friends in London 
and in the parliament itſelf, who ferved him art- 
fully, by pretending to dread that the war would 
be deſtructive to the parliament; and thereby 
they endeavoured to intule a real terror into the 
people, and incline them by degrees to with and 
{ue for peace. Theſe men inceflant;y plotted to 
ſow diſcord between the parliament and the peo- 
ple. As it was neceſlary tor them to hold private 
correſpondence with the court, in order to act 
according to directions, his majeſty ſent fre- 
quent meſſengers to London, ſometimes ſe- 
cretly, ſometimes openly, under colour cf 
bringing meſſages to the parliament, in order 
to convey his inftructions to his friends, and 
be exactly informed of what paſſed in both 
houſes and the city. With this view in De- 


cember, 1642, he publiſhed for the fake, as 
was pretended, of the inhabitants of London, 


a proclamation for the tree and fate paſlage of 
all goods, wares and merchandizes to the city ; 
but the commons ſuſpecting ſome hiden my- 
ſtery under this condeſceuſion, paſſed the next 
month two orders, the one, that no carriers or 
waggoners ſhould be permitted to go to Qx- 


ford or elſewhere, without ſpecial licenſe from 


the parliament : The other, that any agent 
or ſervant to any perſon that was in arms a- 
gainſt the parliament, who ſhould preſume to 


come to Weſtminſter, or reſide about London, 


ſhould be forthwith apprehended as a fpy. The 
oth of April following, theſe orders were re- 
newed, and even extended to all perſons that 
ſhould come from the king's quarters to Lon- 


don without a ſafe-conduct, and the ſame was 


printed and publiſhed. 

In all appearance, the king, who had fo 
many correſpondents in London, was not ig- 
norant of this order. Nevertheleſs, on pre- 
tence it was not ſignified to him in form, he 
ſent a meſſage to the parliament, with an of- 


fer of peace in general terms, without demand- 


ing a ſafe- conduct for the bearer. But the 
commons, reſolving to ſtop the courſe of theſe 
artifices, which ſerved to carry on the king's 


private correſpondence in London, ordered 


the meſſenger to be ſent to priſon, for coming 


without a ſafe- conduct. Three days after, to 
ſhew the people, the king vainly amuſed them 


with hopes of a peace, they impeached the 
queen of high-treaſon, and ſent up the im- 
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parliament people attached to the parliament, and that if peachment to the lords by Mr. Pym. The The king 
to a peace. he procured them a good opportunity to hold lh tull of indignation ar this extraordinary 96 9 1 
up their heads, he ſhould oblige both hou- proceeding, publithed a proclamation, to for- ,; E 
ſes to make a ſpeedy peace, without de- bid obedience to the orders of both houſes, houſes. 
manding the ſecurities, which made the prin- declaring, he acknowledged them no longer 
cipal obſtacle. This was his favourite ſcheme, for houſes of parliament. 1 8 
as well as of his miniſters, his council, Affairs were in this ſitaation, when bo 
| honſcs 
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BOOK XXI. 


1643. houſes diſcovered a conſpiracy formed in Lon- 
don, under colour of procuring peace re- 
| fuſed by the parliament. I ſhall give the par- 
ticulars of this conſpiracy, as they were com- 
municated to the lords by Mr. Pym, at a 
conference between the two houſes. He told 
them, 


Ruſhw. 
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© ]. That the conſpiracy was formed of a 


mixture and conjunction of perſons of ſeve- 
ral qualities, ſome whereot were of both 
houſes of parliament, others of the city, and 
others belonging to the court, who in their 
reſpective places and employ ments were to 
form and perfect the wor k, raiſed out of the 
aſhes of the late petition of London for 


PEACE. 
II. The chief actors were Mr. Waller, a 
member of the houſe of commons, who pre- 


tended, and gave out to the reſt, that many 
others of that houſe, and of the lords, were 
privy to and concerned therein; Mr. Tomp- 
kins, a gentleman living in Holborn, bro- 


ther-in-law to the ſaid Mr. Waller, and a 


ſervant to the queen, as being ſecretary to 
the commiſſioners tor her majefty's revenue ; 
Mr. Challoner, an eminent citizen; one 
Mr. Blinkard; Mr. Alexander Hampden, 


who brought the laſt meſſage from the king; 


Mr. Haſſel, one of his majeſty's meſſengers, 
&c. 

III. The method was, for ſeveral perſons 
in the city to diſpoſe of themſelves into a 
committee, to hold intelligence with both 
armies, the court, and the parliament, to 


take a general ſurvey of the affections of all 


the inhabitants within the weekly bills of 
mortality, which was to be done under theſe 
three ranks, right men, (or of the king's 
party) averſe men (or the well- affected to 
the parliament) and moderate men, (or neu- 
trals;) to conſider of arms, ammunition, and 
all provifions of war, to appoint out of them- 
ſelves ſelect perſons to treat with Mr. Wal- 


ler and Mr. Tompkins in relation to the ci- 


ty, court, and parliament; as alſo with Sir 
Nicholas Criſp, Sir George Binion, captain 
Roydon, and others at Oxtord. 

© IV. Mr. Waller's part, was to engage a 


conſiderable part of the lords and commons, 


and to be a means of conveying counſels, re- 
ſolutions and intelligence between them and 
the ſatd city-committee. Mr. Tompkins 
was not only an aſſiſtant to Mr. Waller there- 
in, but an inſtrument to convey by Haſſel 
and others their proceedings to the court, 
principally to the lord Falkland, and to re- 
ceive thence directions, powers, and com- 
mands. | RE 

V. For preventing diſcovery, proteſtations 
of ſecrecy were taken, as they were Chriſti- 
ans not to diſcloſe it, and no man.in the city 


was to endeavour the engaging above two, 


whereby no one man could impeach many. 

* VE. From the court, Mr. Heron and Mr. 
Alexander Hampden, and others employed 
upon meſſages from the king to the parlia- 
ment, were toconvey directions, encourage- 


ments, and advice to thoſe in London, and 


authority was to be given under the great 
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nerals and other officers, execution of mar- 
tial law, raiſing of money, and providing 
arms ; and to facilitate the whole, part of the 
king's forces to be in readineſs to aſſiſt the 
party here, as there ſhould be occaſion. 

VII. The particulars of the deſign itſelf 
were, to ſeiſe the king's children, to ſecure 
ſeveral members of parliament, particularly 
the lords Say and Wharton, Mr. Pym, Sir Phi- 
lip Stapleton, colonel Hampden, and colone! 
Strode, as alſo the lord-mayor and committee 
of the militia, under pretence of bringing 


them to a legal tryal ; to ſeiſe upon the out- 


works, forts, magazines, gates, and other 
places of importance in the city, and tower, 
and let in the king's forces, and in the mean 
time to reſiſt and obſtruct all payments, im- 
poſed by authority of the two houſes for ſup- 
port of their armies. 

VIII. For their authority they had the 
following commiſſion brought up by the la- 
dy Aubigney, (who was under cuſtody) the 
{aid commiſſion be ingfoundhid under- ground 
in Mr. Tompkin's cellar. 

* IX. In purſuance of this commiſſion, they 


had often conſulted of a general, and treated 


with Sir Hugh Pollard, priſoner in the comp- 
ter (once a member of the houſe of commons, 
but expelled, being accuſed of having an 
hand in the deſign to bring up the northern 
army againſt the parliament, ) about it. And 
a declaration was ready drawn, ſetting forth, 
the cauſe of their taking up of arms to be in 
purſuance of their late proteſtation, to main- 


tain the true reformed Proteſtant religion a- 


gainſt all Papiſts and ſectaries, to oppoſe ille- 
gal aſſeſfments, &c. which was to be diſtri- 
buted to their friends, and on the night of 
their riſing ſet upon the poſts round about 
London. Concernii 
riſing they had alſo conſulted, (of which pre- 
ciſe notice was to be ſent to Oxford, as to 
the day and hour) and ſome moved to have 


it done on Wedneſday the laſt of May (being 
the faſt-day, and the very next day after the 


the firſt intimation was given towards a diſ- 
covery) but it had been put of, and not 


fully concluded, it being ſaid, it ſhould be 


left to the lords to determine, whom 
Waller pretended ſhould fide with them. 
Mr. Haflel, lay cloſe at Beaconsfield, and had 
word ſent, the great ſhip was come in the 


Downs, by which he was to underitand, that 


the deſign was near ripe ; and he acquainted 
the lord Falkland at Oxford therewith, and 
received anſwer, that they ſhould haſten ir 
with all ſpeed, and when they were ready, 
3000 of the king's forces were to advance 
from Oxford within 15 miles of Londen, 
to be ready upon notice to fall into the 


works, and aſſiſt; and white ribbons or 
tape, was agreed to be worn by all concern- 


ed in this action to diſtinguiſh them. 
The lord Clarendon, who is very large up- 


on this conſpiracy, denies neither the plot it- 
ſelf, nor the king's commiſſion, brought to 
London by the lady Aubigney ; but urges 


that 


ig which time of their 
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1643.” that the parliament confounded in one ſingle 

plot, two different projects, the firſt formed by 

Waller, Tompkins, and Challoner, who were 

at London, and the other by Sir Nicholas 

_ Crilp, who being recorder of London, had 

been impriſoned, and making his eſcape, had 

retired to Oxford. Very well; but whether 

there were two plots or one, it is no leſs appa- 

rent, that the king's deſign was to compel the 

parliament to a peace, and that his frequent 

meſſages to both houſes, with offers of peace, 

were often but artifices to carry on his correſ- 
pondence in London. | 

Oath a- This diſcovery cauſed both houſes to reſolve 

8 on to unite themſelves {till more ſtrictly together, 


«6 g's by a new covenant or oath, tendered to all the 


June 6, 


Ruſbw, ſuch of the people as were willing to take it. 


Tompkins, Challoner, and two other conſpira- 
tors were hanged ; but Waller faved his lite, 
paying a fine of 10,0001. and was baniſhed the 
kingdom. Hampden died in priſon betore his 
ſentence, and Haſſel died likewiſe the night 
before his tryal. The ill ſucceſs of this plot, 
prevented not the like from being contrived 
the next Auguſt. 6 

Since the miſcarriage of Waller's conſpiracy, 


the king had a train of ſucceſſes, which reviv- 


ed the courage of his friends at London, who 
began to be diſmayed; the lord Fairfax was 
defeated at Atherton in Yorkſhire ; the queen 
was come to his majeſty with a conſiderable 
ſupply; Waller was entirely routed at Round- 
way- down; and the king, now maſter of Bri- 
ſtol, was preparing to beſiege Glouceſter. 
2 285 Thus crowned with ſucceſs, he thought it a fa- 
to a peace, and all his London friends began 
to uſe their endeavours. Whether this pro- 
ject came from the court, or the king had on- 
ly approved of it, he believed it requiſite to 
prepare the minds of the people by a publick 

| declaration, to this effect : ' : 
The kino's As the grievances and loſſes of no particu- 
declaration © lar perſons could be compared to the damage 
after his he himſelf ſuſtained; ſo a peace could not be 
ſucceſiesto © ſo welcome to any man as to him. God 
: Prepares « Almighty knew, with what unwillingnels, 


ny © and anguiſh of ſoul, he ſubmitted to the ne- 


© ceſlity of taking up defenſive arms. And the 


< world knew, with what juſtice and bounty 
© he had repaired his ſubjects for all the preſ- 
* {ares they had born, by ſuch excellent laws, 
as would for ever have prevented the like; 
© and with what earneſtneſs he deſired to add 
any thing, for the eſtabliſhment of the reli- 
© gion, laws, and liberty of the kingdom; all 
© which had been evidently invaded by thoſe 
© who had ſacrificed the publick good to their 
© own ends. He well remembered the pro- 
« Hefiation made by him, at the head of his 
© army, © todetend and maintain the true re- 
formed Proteſtant religion, and if it ſhould 
« pleaſe God to bleſs his arms wich ſucceſs, 
« he would maintain the juſt privileges and 
« freedom of parliament, and govern by the 
« known laws of the land, for whoſe detence 
cc that army was only raiſed.” And there 
© could not be a more ſeaſonable time to renew 


- ek 


members, and afterwards to the army, and 


vourable opportunity to force the parliament 
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© that proteſtation than now, when God had 1643 
vouchſafed him ſo many victories, which Www 
would hinder him from falling under the ſcan- 

dalous imputation, that his meſlages of peace 

* proceeded from the weakneſs of his power, 

© not love of his people. He declared there- 

fore to all the world, in the preſence of God, 

that he was fo far from intending any alte- 
ration of the religion eſtabliſhed, in which 

© he was born and bred, and would reſolutely 

© die, or from the leaſt thought of invading 

the liberty and property of the ſubjects, or 
violating the juſt privileges of parliament ; 

© that the preſervation of the eſtabliſhed reli- 
gion, the laws, the liberties of the people, 

and the juſt privileges of parliament, ſhewl 

be equally his care, as the maintenance”? 
© his own rights. Whether thoſe that were 
© enemies of the eſtabliſhed eccleſiaſtical go- 
< vernment, who perſecuted the learned, or- 
* thodox miniſters, and put into their places, 
ignorant, ſeditious, and ſchiſmatical preach- 


A 


c 


ers, who vilified the book of Common-Prayer, 


and profaned God's worſhip, were like to ad- 
* vance religion: Whether thoſe who, with- 
© out the leaſt ſhadow of law, impoſed exhor- 
© bitant taxes upon their fellow ſubjects, im- 
« priſoned, tormented, and murthered them, 
* were like to preſerve the liberty and proper- 


© ty of the ſabjet: And whether thoſe who 


had invaded the juſt rights of the crown, 

denied the king his negative voice, awed and 
< terrified the members of both houſes, were 
like to vindicate the privileges of parliament, 
© all the world might judge.” In a word, after 
ſeveral invectives againſt the two houſes, he 

concluded with ſaying : Whoſoever have been 
© milled, by thoſe whoſe hearts from the be- 
« ginning have deſigned all this miſchief, and 

© ſhall redeem their paſt crimes, by their pre- 
« ſent ſervice and loyalty, in the apprehending 
or oppoſing ſuch who ſhall continue to bear 
arms againſt us, and ſhall uſe their utmoſt 
endeavours to reduce thole men to their due 

obedience, and to reſtore the kingdom to its 

wonted peace, ſhall have cauſe to magnify 

our mercy, and to repent the treſpaſſes com- 

mitted againſt ſo juſt and gracious a ſove- 

relgn.” 

It is not difficult to perceive, that by this 


VVV 
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declaration, and eſpecially by che latter part of 


it, the king's view was to excite and authoriſe 
an inſurrection in London againſt both houſes, 
and what happened preſently aiter puts it en- 
tirely out of doubt. This declaration was, 
therefore, a preparative for the execution ot a 
plot, to compel the parliament to a peace. 

Undoubtedly, the king was really deſirous of 
a peace; but it muſt be always remembered, 
what peace it was he ſo earneſtly wiſhed, It. 
was a peace that it ſhould re-inveſt him with 
all his prerogatives, after which, he promiſed 
to govern according to the known laws of the 
land. But in this promiſe lay the whole diffi- 
culty of the peace the parliament pretending it 
could not be relied on, and the king offering 
no other ſecurity than his word, tacitly ſup- 

poſing it to be a crime to doubt his aue 
This declaration was no ſooner publi ved 

| | enall 
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1643. than the king's friends began their uſual ar- 1othday of January, 1641, ſhould be deliver- 1643. 


WY tifices in London, they affected an extraordi- ed up 


2 0 nary terror, cauſed by the proſperous ſucceſs 
O 


of the king's arms, and inſinuated, that the 
lend N 2 conſequences ſhould be prevented by a peace. 
of peace But as the example of Tompkins and Challo- 
tothe king. ner had effectually terrified the king's moſt de- 
Clarend. voted friends, not one dared openly to ayers 
himſelf to the ſame danger. It was, therefore, 
reſolved among them, that the houſe of lords 
ſhould firſt break the ice, and propoſe a peace 
to the commons, which ſhould be ſeconded by 
the king's friends in London. The upper- 
houſe conſiſted but of few peers, ſome of whom 
were cither openly or privately for the king. 
Neerrs were his enemies, and ſome were ready 
to follow the ſtream which way ſoever it carried 
them. Theſe laſt were the men the king's 
party ſtrove to gain by various means, in or- 
der to be ſuperior in the houſe of lords, ſome 
by promiſes, others by threats, and ſome again 
by way of perſuaſion, Ong 20 them the 
abſolute neceſſity of a peace. In ſhort, they ſe- 
cured a majority of voices in the upper-houle 
not that all they prevailed with, abſolutely pro- 
miſed to be devoted to the king ; (that was 
not the point) but only to agree that a peace 
ſhould be propoſed by their houſe, which could 
not be conſidered but as a very innocent thing. 
The managers of this contrivance took care, 
not to propoſe a peace without terms ſuch as 
the king deſired. That alone had been ſuffi- 
cient to make them loſe ſome of thoſe they 
had gained. 'They had only to engage the 
commons to enter into negotiation, after which, 
they hoped the ſuperiority the king then had, 
ſupported with the endeavours of his party, 
would be capable to remove, in his favour, the 
_ difficulties that might occur in the principal 
articles. This reſolution being taken, the lords 
ſent and deſired a conference with the com- 
mons, where they declared, that they had re- 
ſolved to ſend propoſitions of peace to the king, 
and hoped the commons would concur with 
them. The propoſitions were: 
© 1. That both armies might be preſently 
* disbanded, and his majeſty be entreated to 


Propoſiti 
ons for 


peace giv- © return to his parliament, upon ſuch ſecurity 


en to the c as ſhould give him ſatisfaction. 
commons, 


- con. © 2- That religion might be ſettled with the 
ference by © advice of a ſynod of divines, in ſuch a man- 
the lords. © ner as his majeſty, with the conſent of both 
Anguſt 5. © houſes of parliament, ſhould appoint. | 
© 3. That the militia, both by ſea and land, 
© might be ſettled by a bill; and the militia, 
© forts and ſhips of the kingdom, put into ſuch 
* hands as the king ſhould appoint, with the 
* approbation of es houſes of parliament; 
and his majeſty's revenue to be abſolutely 
© and wholly reſtored unto him; only deduct- 
ing ſuch part, as had been of neceſſity ex- 
* pended for the maintenance of his children, 
and not otherwiſe. 
* 4 Thar all the members of both houſes, 
who had been expelled only for abſenting 
themſelves, or mere compliance with his ma- 
jeſty, and no other matter of fact againſt 
them might be reſtored to their places. 
by 5. bi all delinquents, from before the 
oL II. N . 
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ro the juſtice of parliament, and a 
general pardon for all others on both ſides. 

* 6. And laſtly, that there might be an act 
© of oblivion for all by-gone deeds, and acts of 
© hollility. 

Probably, thoſe who had cauſed theſe pro- 
poſitions to be paſſed in the houſe of peers, 
did not themſelves believe, a peace could be 
made upon theſe foundations. The difficulties 
which occurred in the three firſt propoſitions, 
had been very often debated, both before and 
ſince the beginning of the war, without the 
poſſibility of coming to any concluſion. It was, 
therefoae, unlikely, that the king, in his proſ- 
perity, would grant what he had denied when 
his affairs were not in ſo good a ſituat ion. 
But, as I ſaid, the intention of the managers 
of this contrivance was only to procure a ne- 

gotiation, perſuaded as they were, that by 
their intereſt and cabals, or by an inſurrection 
of the people, they ſhould cauſe theſe points 
to be deſided in favour of the king. For that 
reaſon, the principal propoſition, viz. the third 
concerning the militia, which the parliament 


— 


had always fully explained, was expreſſed in a 


very general and ambiguous manner, in theſe 
terms, © That the militia might be ſettled by 
r 5 | 
The commons perfectly ſaw what was the The com- 
view of the authors of theſe propoſitions, and 8 
were terrified at it. The houſe was apprehen- 5:2... 
ſive, that they were but too powerfully ſup- the propo- 
ported, otherwiſe, it was not likely they ſhould ſitions. 
have taken ſuch a ſtep, at a time when a com- Clarend. 
mittee was already gone to deſire aſſiſtance of 
the Scots. Wherefore, after a long debate, 
it was reſolved, by a majority of votes, that 
the propoſitions ſhould be ſent to the king. 
It is extremely probable, this reſolution was 
taken only to amuſe the king's friends, and to 
gain time, in order to break their meaſures 
the more eaſily; for the next day the lord- 
mayor of London, attended with a crowd of 
people, came to the houſe of commons, of 
which he was a member, and delivered, from the 
common- council, a petition, wherein the houſe 
was intreated to perſiſt in their former reſolu- 
tions and reject the propoſitions of the peers. 
The lord- mayor affirmed alſo, that the people 
of London were ready to exert their ut- 
moſt for the vigorous proſecution of the war. 
Whereupon, the houſe took courage again, 
and reverſed the reſolution of the foregoing 
day. Thus, the king's friends were in their 
turn greatly embarraſſed, and under a neceſſi- 
ty of taking new meaſures. The expedient 
they deviſed was to cauſe the women to riſe, 
in hopes that ſuch an inſurrection might breed 
a greater, and occaſion ſome revolution. ; 
| Auguſt the th, a petition for a peace was The wo⸗ 
preſented to the commons by 2 or 3000 mh. 
women, wich white {ilk ribbons in their hats. Rug: 
The conditions propoſed by them were ex- : 
actly the ſame as the king had always offered. 
A general anſwer being ſent to them, they 
were not ſatisfied, and their number by noon 
increaſing to 5000, they came to the door of 
the houſe, crying © Peace, peace; give us thoſe 
9 TOIENTC 
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Part of the trained-bands (that uſually ſtood 
centinel there) firing upon them with powder 
only, to fright them a way, they laughed at 
it, and finding a heap of brickbatts in the yard, 
threw them at the centinels, and drove them 
away. At laſt, ſome troops were foreed to be 
ſem for, who, after uſing fair means in vain, 
drew their ſwords, and cut them over their 
hands and faces. A ballad-finger was killed 
upon the ſpot, and another woman loft her 
noſe, whereof it was ſaid ſhe afterwards died. 
At length, they were diſperſed. The lord Cla- 
rendon, who fays many were killed and wound- 
ed, affirms, they were the wives of ſubſtantial 
citizens; which is hardly credible. Thus end- 
ed the grand project of forcing the parliament 
to a peace, a project wherein means was found 
to engage ſeveral lords, and many commoners, 
under colour that a peace was neceſſary to the 
ſtate. Nothing could be truer, but care was 
taken not to Aer to them, that on pre- 
tence of labouring for the publick, the king's 
advantage alone was really ſought. 

The earl of Eſſex was one of thoſe who were 
molt defirons of peace, but not in the ſame 
manner as the king's friends. Theſe were for 
a peace, and uſed their utmoſt endeavours to 


rocure it; but it was ſuch a peace as the 


ing offered, that ts, a peace founded only up- 
on his word. The earl of Eſſex did not think 
it impraCticable, in concluding a peace, to find 
neceſſary ſecurities for rhe nation's liberties ; 
as appears in his letter of the gth oi July to 
the ſpeaker, wherein, atter the deſcription of 
Chalgrave-ficld ; he ſays, © It it were thought 
fit ro ſend to his majeſty to have peace, with 


"ol « the ſettling of religion, the laws and liberties 
July 9. © of the ſubject, and to bring unto juſt tryal 
Ruſhw. © thoſe chief delinquents that have brought all 


« this miſchief to both kingdoms ; and (as my 
c lord of Briſtol ſpake one in parliament) how 
« we may be ſecured to have theſe things per- 
« formed hereafter ; or elle, if his majeſty 
*« ſhall pleaſe to abſent himſelf, there may be a 
« day ſet down to give a period to all theſe 
« unhappy diſtractions by a battle, which, 
« when and where they ſhall chuſe, that may 
ie be thought any way indifferent, I ſhall be 

ce ready to perform that duty I owe you; and 
« che propolitions to be agreed upon between 
« his majeſty and the parliament, may be ſent 
© to ſuch an indifferent place, that both ar- 
« mies may be drawn near the one to the o- 
ce ther; that if peace be not concluded, it may 
« be ended by the ſword.” 


It is evident, this is not the language of a man 


propoſing a peace to gratify the king, and 
ſolely with intent to procure a negotiation 
from which the king might reap ſome advan- 
tage; but of one that heartily wiſhed for ſuch 
a peace, as might put a happy period to the 
diſtractions of the kingdom; or if that could 
not be by means of a peace, to end them, at 
leaſt, by a battle. He was, doubtleſs, of o- 
pinion, that the nation would run leſs riſque by 
venturing a deciſion by arms, than by the 
continuation of the war. Nothing better de- 


from returning to his former courſes, 
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1643. © traitors that are againſt peace, that we may 
tear them to pieces; give us that dog Pym.” 


monſtrates the uprightneſs of his intentions, 1643. 
But there were few in thoſe days of the ſame Www 
diſpoſition. The king paſſionately wiſhed for 

peace ; but it was on condition he thould be no 


lofer by it, that he ſhould be reſtored to all his 


rights, and his word relied on for the future. 
As to religion, all he would yield, was that 


the Presbyterians ſhould not be compelled by — © 


penal laws to conform to the church of Eng- 
land. Hitherto he had advanced nothing that 
might make them hope for a publick tolerati- 
on of their religion. The parliament for their 
part wiſhed likewiſe for peace, provided 
by this peace the king was reſtrained 


is, was ſo humbled that he ſhould be abie 
to do nothing without the conſent of both 
houſes, and enjoy only the empty name of a 
king, with the external badges of royalty, 
As to religion, there were very many, as well 
members as others, who preferred the conti- 
nuation of the war, let what would be the e- 


vent, to feeing the biſhops reſtored to their 


power. This muſt be always remembered, 
when either of the two parties is heard to 
ſpeak of peace. The like diſpoſition to the 
earl of Eſſex's was, doubtleſs, the cauſe that 
ſome were dazzled with the bare ſound of 
peace, and the limitations inſerted in the pro- 
poſitions to be ſent to the king at the time of 
the late plot. But it may be affirmed, that 
the chiet authors of the artifice were far from 
having the nation's welfare in view, and 
thought only of ſerving the king. I do not 
queſtion, but ſome others were perſuaded to 
conſent to the propoſitions by reaſon of the end 
propoſed by the Presbyterian party, and now 
publickly known, perceiving, that the advan- 
tages the parliament might gain upon the king 
in the continuation of the war, would only 
ſerve to ruin the church of England with the 
greater eaſe. WY 5 25 

The earl | 
perience what uſually happens to honeſt men tries in 
in civil diſſentions, where the moderate paſs „in * 
for indifferent, and coldly affected to their par- earl of 
ty. The king, who was informed of this lord's Eſſen: 
moderation, imagined, he deſired a peace Ruſbw: 
only, becauſe he was diſpleaſed with the par- | 
liament, and convinced of the injuſtice of the 
cauſe he had eſpouſed. In this belief, he un- 2 
ſucceſsfully uſed all means to gain him. On the ſuſpected 
other hand, the moſt violent of his party grew to the par- 
jealous of the earl of Efſex, perceiving he was liament. 
no proper inſtrument for their deſigns. Where- 
fore they no longer confided in him, or, at 
leaſt, feigned not to traſt him, in order to 
have, by his removal, another general, more 
compliant and manageable. . 1 their 
eyes on Edward Montague, carl of Manchefter, The carl 
known formerly by the name of the lord Kim- - bong 
bolton, and began with advancing him to the made ge- 
command of the forces of the eaſtern aſſociated neral of 
counties, to whichLincolnſhire was lately add- che alloci- 
ed, to go and oppoſe the earl of Newcaſtle Ya oath 
and an ordinance was paſſed, to raiſe new le- 
vies, by preſſing, to reinforce this army. 

If the earl of Eſſex had joined with the par- The earl 
lament only out of paſſion, humour, or ond, 6 Few? £ 


f Effex's integrity made him ex- The king 
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1643. the mortifications he met with, would have 
WAV been apt to make him turn to the Ring, to 


be revenged of the two houſes. But that was 
not his character; tho he had complained ſe- 
veral times of the diſregard fhewn him, in 
leaving his army withour recruits and cloaths, 
and tho? ſeveral lords of the king's party took 
this occaſion to try to perſuade him to change 


Hides, he ever remained firm to his principles. 


How ſtrong ſoever their ſollicitations might 
be, he never gave the leaſt reaſon to believe, 
he was capable of betraying the parliament, 
who had truſted him with the command of 
their forces. Both houſes being informed of 
the inſtances made to their general, aſſured 
him of their eſteem and acknowledgment for 
his great ſervices, and promiſed to recruit and 
cloath his army, before thoſe of Sir William 
Waller, and the earl of Mancheſter, which 


was accordingly done. This ſatisfaction was 


more than ſufficient, to make him forget all 


Clarend. 


W har the 


project of gain the earl of Eſſex, was, that as ſoon as he 


me Kings fhould give the word, the lords and commo- 


friends 
Was. 


Clarend. 


that of 


the occaſions of complaint before given him. 
A famous hiſtorian has been pleaſed to aſcribe 
the earl of Eflex's conſtant attachment to the 
parliament, to his not having ſteddineſs enough 
to engage in ſo hazardous an enterprize, as 

forcing the parliament to a peace. 1 
am perſuaded, this was owing to the king's, 
and all his party's prepoſſeſſion, that there 
was not a ſingle man for the parliament, that 
was ſatisfied of the juſtice of his caufe. This 
prejudice was never relinquiſhed. | 
The project of thoſe who had undertaken to 


” 


ners who were in the ſecret, ſhould retire to 


the army, and under the ſecurity thereof, pro- 


teſt againſt the violence that was offered, the 


breach of their privileges, by the common- 


council's taking notice of their debates, and 
over-ruling their concluſions, by hindering the 
ſending the propoſitions to the king. They 


did not doubt, but by their example, great 
numbers would take the ſame courſe, by which 


means they hoped to be ſtrong enough to con- 
ſtrain the parliament to make peace. And in 
caſe the parliament ſhould remain obſtinate, 
their deſign was to enter upon a ſeperate trea- 
ty with the king, as men undeceived, who 
having been ſeduced by the parliament, were, 
at length, ſenſible of the injuſtice of their 
cauſe. They imagined, the whole kingdom 
would do the fame, and the parliament be 
entirely forſaken ; for the king and his party 
always fancied, that among the parliaments 
adherents, not one was ſo, through perſuaſion, 
honour, and conſcience, but through ſedition, 
fear, and ignorance. This cauſed them to take 
ſo many wrong ſteps, to compel the parlia- 
ment to a peace by the people's means, ſteps 
that proved extremely prejudicial to the king. 
That with regard to the earl of Eſſex, was no 
leſs ſo than the reſt. The lords and com- 
moners who were concerned in this ſtratagem, 
as well as in Waller's plot, fearing the earl of 
Eſſex might diſcover them, thought proper to 
avoid being called to an account, by retiring 
to the king. Of this number were the earl ot 
Portland, and the lord Conway, who had been 


The Reign of CHARLES I. 
impriſoned for Wallet's affair, and afterwards 1643. 
releaſed, the lord Lovelace, who had only 
ſtaid with the parliament by the king's leave, 


the earls of Clare, Bedford and Holland, The 


earl of Northumberland, diffatisfied with his 


not having in the parlianient the ſame credit 
as formerly, feigning an indiſpoſition, obtain- 
ed the parliament's leave to retire tor his 
health to his houſe at Perworth in Suſſe x. As 
this place was liable to be inveſted from ſome 
of the king's quarters, ic was generally belie- 
ved, he had aſſurances of not being moleſted. 
The flight of all theſe peers turned greatly to 
the king's diſadvantage, as it deprived him of 
ſo many friends in the parliament, who were 
always ready to ſerve him, and wont to direct 
his adherents in London. Moreover, by the 
abſence of theſe lords, the king's enemies were 
more at their eaſe, and found” fewer obſtacles 
to their deſigns, than before; for ſoon after, 


the earl of Efſex's army was enabled to relieve _ 
Glouceſter, and the parliament approved of 


the covenant made with Scotland, in which; 
doubtlefs, they would have been oppoſed by 
thoſe that were lately withdrawn. I muſt now 
proceed to other marters. | 


I juſt mentioned, that Sir John Hotham, Diſgrace . 
0 


ir! 3 | hn Ho- 
of parliament; ir is now time to ſpeak of the _ 0x 


governor of Hall, was apprehended by order 


caufe of his difgrace. The king had been ſo 
incenſed with him, that there was little pro- 
bability of his ever pardoning the indignity he 
received from him, or of Hotham's delivering 
himfelf into his hands; and yet, the deſire o 

becoming maſter of Hull in the one, and the 
thirſt of revenge in the other, made them for- 


get all that was paſt, Hotham, as he could Ruſby. 


not bear that, after the ſervice he had done 
the parliament in keeping Hull for them, with- 
out dreading to expoſe himſelf to the king's 


indignation, the lord Fairfax ſhould be made 


commander in chief of all the forces in the 
north, an honour, which, doubtleſs, he thought 
himfelf more worthy of, reſolved to be reven- 
ged for this pretended injuſtice, by delivering 
the place to the king ; the preciſe time of his 
applying himſelf to the earl of Newcaſtle is 
not known; bur it is certain, he wrote ſe- 
veral letters to him, which were communi- 
cated to the queen while ſhe was in the north. 


He had drawn his ſon, captain Hotham, into Ruſbu- 


the plot, and it was agreed between them, to 
deliver Hull to the queen, when on her march 
with her troops to the king. In the interim, 
young Hotham having given ſome occaſion to 
ſuſpect him, was ſeiſed by Sir John Meldrum, 
and ſent priſoner to MNotloghamFaflle Ho- 
tham found means to eſcape, and going to 
Lincoln, wrote from thence to the parliament, 
complaining of the injury done him, and al- 
firming, he was ready to anſwer whatever 
ſhould be laid to his charge. Bur as the queen 
was now upon her march, and it was time to 
execute the deſign, he returned to Hull, to 
contrive the means with his father. The queen 
thought herſelf ſo ſecure of having Hull very 
ſoon in her 1 that ſhe ſaid in her letter 
of the 27th of June to the king, © She ſtaid at 


© Newark bat for one thing, to have Hull 


« and 


\ 


747 


Sir 


748 


1643. © and Lincoln, for which ſhe hoped he would 
Aw pardon two days ſtop.” At the ſame time that 
the order was ſent to ſeiſe young Hotham, the 
mayor of Hull was told to have an eye upon 
the father, examine his conduct, and take care 
to preſerve the town. The ſon's return to Hull, 
after his eſcape from Nottingham, the ſuſpi- 
cions he already lay under, and the notice re- 
ceived of Mr. Moyor, captain of a man of 
war then in the road, that Hull was going 
that night or the next to be delivered to the 


tho* brother-in-law to the governor, re- 
ſolve to prevent it. That very night, whilſt 
the Hotham's were in bed, all the townſmen, 
officers, and ſoldiers of known affection to the 
parliament, were aſſembled without noiſe, 
Fi and al! the ports of the town ſeiſed, without 
= one drop of blood, or ſo much as a musket 
_ diſcharged. In the interim, I know not for 


two Hothams, who found means to get out of 
Ruſhw: the town, but at their coming to Beverley, 
= they were both ſeiſed and brought to London, 
| - where after a long impriſonment, they were 
i 5 condemned and executed. 
There were two things which did the king 
1 great injury, with regard to the people, and 
_ from which he omitted no opportunity to juſ- 
8 tify himſelf, knowing how detrimental ſuch 
1 pirejudices might be to him. The firſt was, 
1 that he countenanced Popery; the ſecond, 
N that he had excited the Iriſh rebellion, or, 
at leaſt, connived at it. Theſe two articles 
both houſes made no ſcruple to inſinuate, and 
even to maintain openly in their papers. Not 
that they had poſitive proof of what they ad- 
vanced ; but they drew from his actions, and 
divers paſt events, inferences, to ſome of which 
it muſt be owned, the king anſwered but 
weakly, or in generals, or, according to his 
cuſtom, by ambiguous expreſſions, capable of 
a double meaning. CN 
As to the firit charge, he took occaſion to 
make the following proteſtation, juſt as he 
was going to receive the ſacrament, from the 


hands of the lord archbiſhop Uſher. 


My lord, DO 
Proteſtati- © I eſpy many reſolved Proteſtants, who 
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nivance at Popery. I bleſs God, that in the 
midſt of theſe publick diſtractions, I have 
ſtill liberty to communicate; and may this 
ſacrament be my damnation, if my heart do 
not join with my lips in this proteſtation.“ 

Remars Charles I. was undoubtedly very zealous for 
on ths the Proteſtant religion, as profeſſed in the 
proteſtati- church of England ; but it is no leſs certain, 
on. he never ſcrupled to favour the Papiſts, whe- 
ther out of complaiſance to the queen, or from 
a belief, that the ſtrict obſervance of the penal 


c 

c 

. 

c 

c 

c 
days of queen Elizabeth, without any con- 
c 

c 

i 

c 

c 


king, made Sir Mathew Boynton, the mayor, 


what reaſon, they had neglected to ſecure the 


1 on of the may declare to the world, the reſolution I do 
1 king con- © now make. I have, to the utmoſt of my pow- 
i cerning ter © er, prepared my ſoul to become a worthy re- 

i ligion at 1 . c | 
i ceiver ; and may I ſo receive comfort by the 
4 Oxford. | | 
ö July. bleſſed ſacrament, as I do intend the eſta- 
Ruſhw. bliſhment of the true reformed Proteſtant re- 
ligton, as it ſtood in its beauty, in the happy 
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laws made againſt them, was not neceſſary to 1643. 
the weltare of the Proteſtant religion. It is 


therefore, very difficult ro explain what he 
meant by theſe words, © without any conni- 
« yance at Popery.” It cannot be thought, 
that his intention was to ſwear, he would ne- 
ver grant the Papiſts any toleration, ſince at 
this very time he was negotiating the Iriſh 
ceſſation, whereby toleration was granted to 
the Catholicks of Ireland; and it will hereafter 


appear, that in treating of a peace with the re- 


bels, he ſcrupled not to grant them that ar- 
ticle. Much leſs ſtill may we venture to at- 
firm, that by the word connivance, he under- 
ſtood all manner of condeſcenſion for the Pa- 
piſts. This ſenſe would be repugnant to his 
principles and uſual practice. It ſeems, there- 
fore, moſt reaſonable to think, that he made 
a diſtinction between Popery and Papiſts, and 
that when he promiſed to eſtabliſh religion in 
its beauty, his meaning was, that he would 
ſufter no Popiſh tenets to be mixt with the 
doctrines of the church of England. But if 
this was his meaning, it was not to the purpoſe, 
ſince this was not properly the thing he was 
charged with. As he was very arttul in chu- 
ſing expreſſions, to which it was difficult to 
give a fixt and determinate ſenſe, it is certain, 
his molt ſolemn proteſtat ions produced not the 
intended effect. 3 | 
As to the ſecond charge relating to the Iriſh 
rebellion, I do not think I can give a clearer 
knowledge of the matter, than by inlerting 
the ſubſtance of a declaration publiſhed on this 
occaſion by both houſes, the 25th of july, 
1643. They ſhewed, 1 . 


That in the ſecond year of his majeſty's The decla: 
© retgn, a deſign was formed in Ireland, ration of 


to bring in a publick toleration of the Po- 
piſh religion in that kingdom, and to ſuſ- 


5 


pend all proceedings againſt Papiſts, for a 


- 


a toleration, and of what dangerous conſe- 
quence it might be. And the houfe of com- 
mons in a remonſtrance made in the 3d year 
of his majeſty's reign, informed, that even 
then the Popiſh religion was profeſſed in 
every part of that kingdom, and that monaſ- 
« terics and nunneries were then newly erected, 
and repleniſhed with men and women ot ſe- 
« veral orders, beſeeching his majeſty, that 
* ſome ſpcedy courſe might be taken for re- 
* dreſs therein; yet in the beginning of the 
© 4th year of his majeſty's reign, all this was, 
« granted and confirmed by his majeſty, in con- 
© (ideration of 120,000 l. to be levied in three 
c 
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years upon the kingdom in general, as well 
upon the Proteſtants, as upon the Papiſts. 
That many potent and notorious Papiſts 
had been created peers by his majeſty. _ 
© That when, by the direction of the lord 
© chancellor Loftus, and the earl of Cork, then 
© lords-jultices, proceedings were begun againſt 
© the Papiſts upon the ſtatute of 2 Elizabeth, 
© for not coming to church, and the judges in 
© their circuits gave that ſtatute in arg, 
an 


* 4 5 concerning 
ſum of money to be paid to his majeſty. the rebel- 


That the then biſhops of Ireland made lon in 
a proteſtation againit it, ſetting forth, * 1 
how grievous a ſin it was to conſent to ſuch “ 
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and indictments were framed thereupon, di- 
rections were ſent from England, to ſuſpend 
and ſtayall proceedings upon that ſtatute, when 


by taking the penalty impoſed by that ſta- 


tute, being nine pence, tor abſenting from 
church, Sundays and hollidays* the poor Pro- 
teſtants there might have been eaſed of ma- 
ny heavy payments and taxes, which were at- 
ter impoſed upon them. 5 
That the late earl of Strafford being the 
king's lieutenant there, did by his great ta- 
vourite Sir George Ratclift, one of his ma- 
jetty's privy-council of that kingdom, hold 
correſpondency with the Popith clergy, and 
particularly, with Paul Harris, a Known 
prieſt, who had both publick and private ac- 
ceſs to Sir George Ratcliftf at all times, as 
well by night as by day. 

That in March, 1639, the carl of Straf- 
ford carried with him into Ireland, Sir Lo- 
by Matthews, a notorious, pernicious, Eng- 
liſh jeſuited prieit, (banithed at che begin- 
ning of this parlament, upon che importu- 


nity of both houles) lodged this prictt over- 


againſt the cattle ot Dublin, the houie where 
the earl himſelt did reſide, and from whence 
this prieſt daily rode to che publick mals- 
houſes in Dublin, and negotiated the enga- 
ging of the Papiſts of Ireland, in the war a- 
gainſt Scotland. | 

© When the late lord chancellor Loftus, and 
the ear! of Cork, were loras-jullices, they 
endeavoured to ſuppreſs the maſs-houſes in 
Dublin, and ro convert them to pluus u- 
ſes; one, which was in the ſtreet called the 
Back-lane, they diſpoſed ot to the univerſi- 
ty of Dublin, who placed a rector and ſcho- 
Jars in it, and maintained a weekly lecture 
there. But after the earl of Strafford came 
to the government, the lecture was put down, 
the ſcholars diſplaced, and the houſe became 
a maſs-houſe, as formerly it had been. 

< That divers monaſteries and nunneries 
were newly erected, immediately betore the 
rebellion broke torth in divers parts of that 
kingdom: That at the Naas, where the 
earl of Strafford had his chief ſeat and re- 


ſort, convents of Friars, namely, Auguſtines, 


Franciſcans, Dominicans, were not only per- 
mitted, but alſo an houſe built there by the 
{aid earl, for another purpoſe, (as he pretend- 
ed) ſoon after the building was converted to 
a triery, by the connivance of the ſaid earl. 

* Thar the Popith Iriſh army was kept on 


foot there for a long time after the beginning 


of this parliament ; to the great furtherance. ot 
this rebellion, by teaching thoſe barbarous 
villains the knowledge of arms, under the 
notion of fighting againſt Scotland, but now 
made ule of to extirpate both Engliſh and 
Scots from the kingdom of Ireland. 

And that lead might not be wanting to 
the compleating of this intended rebellion, 
the ſilver-mines of that kingdom, which af- 
torded great ſtore of lead, and therefore fit 
only to be in the hands of Proteſtants of 
known integrity, were farmed out by his 
majeſty to moſt pernicious Papiſts, namely, 


Sir George Hamilton, Sir Baſil Brooke, and 
Vor, II. 
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the like ; and upon the diſcovery of the plot 
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for the ſurpriſing of the city and caſtle o. 


Dublin, divers barrels of musket-bullets were 


found (upon ſearch) in the houſe of the ſaid 


Sir George Hamilton in Dublin. 
That the earl of Strafford had, by a vio- 


lent endeavour, entitled his majeſty by of- 


fice to the whole counties of Roſcommon, 
Mayo, Slego, Gallway, and Clare, and to 


a great part of the counties of Limerick and 


1ipperary; by which means a door was o- 
pened, not only to encreaſe his majeſty's re- 
venue, but therewith to ſettle a plantation 
of Proteſtants; and yet when the lords-juſ- 
tices and council of Ireland, did by their let- 
ters exceedingly importune his majcity, that 
he would not part with thoſe countics ; and 
that the plantation of Englith Proteſtants 
might proceed as was formerly intended ; 
his majeſty notwithſtanding, did, in the 
quceu's preicuce, by a clandeſtine agree- 
ment, give away, at the Papiſts requeſt; 
thoſe five whole counties, tor a rent of 2000 1. 
or thereabouts. 

That archdeacon Maxwell teſtifieth in his 


examinations taken in Ireland, that he heard 


Tirligh Oge O Neal, brother to Sir Phelim 
O Neal, the arch-rebel of Ulſter, confeſs, 
thar the rebellion was communicated by 
the Popiſh Iriſh'commirtee to the Papiſts in 
England, who promiſed their aſſittance. And 
Mac Mahun, who was to join with the lord 
Mac-quire, for the ſurpriſing the caſtle of 
Dublin, being taken and examined, at the 
rack confeſſed, that the original of that re- 
bellion was brought to them out of England, 
by the Iriſh committee. employed to his 
majeſty for redreſs of grievances. 

That the earl of Caftle-haven, a peer of 
England, and a notorious rebel in lreland, 
Mr. Porter who declared himſelf a Papiſt in 
Ireland, Sir Baſil Brooke, the Popiſh treaſu- 
rer for the monies raiſed by the queen's ſolli- 
citations for the war againſt the Scots; Mr. 
Andrew Brown a lawyer of Lincoln's-Inn, 
heretofore expelled rhence for being a known 
Papiſt, with divers other dangerous Engliſh 
Papiſts, went out of England into Ireland, 
the ſummer before the rebellion broke 


forth, and were very active there. 


That the rebels in all parts of Ireland pro- 
feſſed, that the cauſe of their riſing was to 
preſerve his majeſty and the queen, from 
being oppreſſed by the Puritan parliament, 
and that it was by their conſent, tor they 
had good warrant in black and white for 
what they did. They called the Engliſh ar- 
my parliament-rogues, and traitors to the 


queen; and told them at the beginning of 


the rebellion, that e'er long they ſhould ſee 
England as much in blood as Ireland then 
was. That they had their party in Eng- 
land and Scotland, which would keep both 
kingdoms ſo buſy at home, that they ſhould 
not ſend any aid againſt them, with a mul- 


titude of ſuch like expreſſions from the Iriſh 


of the beſt quality; as may appear by the 
examinations of colonel Audley Mervin, 
William Steuart, eſq; Henry Steuart, gent. 


9 D | © herewith. 
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1643. here with printed, and by divers other proofs. © Wit ſuntide, 1643, in the evening, taking 1643. 
In che ſame month of October, wherein *© with them one colonel Barry, a profeſt Pa- YN 
| * the rebellion of Ireland brake forth, the lord © piſt, and pretending for Connaught, ſlipt a- . 
© Dillon of Coſtelough (now in arms againſt way to Kilkenny, where the Tueſday follow- EZ 
* the parliament and kingdom of England) ing was a general aflembly of all the chict 5 
© went out of Scotland from his majeſty into © rebels. When they had done their errand, 5 
Ireland, bringing his majeſty's letters, ob- Barry was left lieger, at Kilkenny, among : 
< tained by mediation of the queen, to be pre- the rebels; the lord Taaffe returned to Dub- ; 
* ſently ſworn a privy-counſellor of Ireland; lin, and upon Friday the th of June, 1643, : 
* who when he had taken the oath of a © the lord Taafte, with divers of the privy- : 
* privy-counſellor, preſents to the lords-juſtices © council of Ireland, that favoured the rebels, 7 
and council, from many of the inhabitants © mer at the marqueſs of O:mond's houſe, ; 
© of the county of Longtord, a letter in the © where the propoſitions which the lord Taaffe 2 
nature of a remonſtrance, full of unreaſonable © brought from the rebels were debated. The ; 
demands: As namely, to have freedom of lord Taaffe is fince gone into Connaught, : 
religion, a repeal of all laws made to the con- Brent is come back to Oxford to give an ac- ; 
« trary, and the like. | count of this employment. ; 
In December after the rebellion, the fame y this every man may conſtrue, what was 5 
lord Dillon, together with his brother-in- meant by his majeſty's not conſenting that ; 
law, the now lord Taafte, a notorious Papiſt, © the parliament ſhould ſend a committee in- 5 
* repaired into England, bringing with them to Ireland the laſt year, to endeavour the : 
* ſeveral papers and inſtructions from many carrying on the war againſt the rebels, up- ; 
lords and gentlemen of the pale, all now in * on pretence that the earl of Leiceſter was : 
© rebellion, to negotiate for them to his ma- © preſently to go over thither, who is yet re- 0 
jeſty, and as they ſollicite with his majeſty © maining ar Sade. That when that com- ; 
here on the behalf of the rebels, ſo do they * mittee had prevailed with the lords-juſtices : 
* follicite the rebels from hence in the name of © and council, and with many of the prime 
his majeſty, to pertiſt in their rebellion, as © commanders, and other officers of the army 
appears by the teſtimony of Mr. Jephſon, a in Leinſter, to ſubſcribe by way of adventure 
© member of the houſe of commons, lately de- © for land in Ireland, to be ſettled by a new 
© livered at a conference before both houſes in 


bill, very conſiderable ſums which were to be 
deducted out of their reſpective entertain- 

ments; then to render this endeavour fruit- 
leſs, one captain Yarner did confidently af- 
firm, that thoſe which had or ſhould ſub- 
{cribe, were enemies to the king, a thing ſo 
incredible, that few could believe it, till the 
ſame man went to Oxford; and upon his re- 
turn to Dublin, aſſured the lord marqueſs of 
Ormond and the officers, that he had diſ- 
courſed with his majeſty about this way of 
ſubſcription, and that his majeſty did not 
approve of the ſame: Whereupon thoſe who 


theſe words, viz. 5 
« At my late being at Oxford, finding my 
e lord Dillon and the lord Taaffe in favour at 
« court, I acquainted the lord Faulkland, his 
© majeſty's ſecretary, that there were two lords 
about the king, who to his majeſty's great 
cc diſhonour, and the great diſcouragement of 
his good ſubjects, did make uſe of his ma- 
« jeſty's name to encourage the rebels: To 
« make this appear, I informed, that I had 
cc ſeen two letters ſent by the lord Dillon and 
© the lord Taaffe to the lord ot Muskerie, the 
cc chief man in rebellion in Munſter, and one © had ſubſcribed did withdraw their hands, 
« of the Iriſh committee ſent into England, and the reſt were wholly diſcouraged. 
c intimating, that tho' it did not ſtand with That, about this time, a commiſſion was 
« the conveniency ot his majeſty's affairs to -* ſent over to meet with the rebels, and to 
give him publick councenance, yet that his © hear what they could ſay, or propound for 
« majeſty was well pleaſed with what.he did, © themſelves ; which commiſſion was directed 
« and would in time give him thanks for it; © to the lord marqueſs of Ormond, and to 
(or near to that purpoſe.) har theſe letters © ſome other commiſſioners; among whom 
© were {cen by the lord Inchiquine, the chief Thomas Bourk, that had an hand in con- 
commander of the Engliſh torces in Munſter, © triving this rebellion, was one, and who 
« and by his ſecretary , who had kept copies brought the ſaid commiſſion in Ireland, and 
« of them; and that I was ready to juſtify as © contidently delivered the ſame at the council- 
«© much. Whereupon the lord Faulkland was © table, to the amazement of all the council 
<« pleaſed to ſay, that they deſerved to be hang- then preſent, that were not acquainted with _ 
« cd. But tho' I ſtayed there at Oxford a- the plot. 
« bout a week after this diſcovery made, Ine- That the lords and commons, to whoſe di- 
« yer was called to any farther account, nor © reCtion the war was committed, thought it 
« any prejudice done to theſe two lords, but © expedient to fend into Ireland a committee 
th « they had the ſame freedom in court as be- * for that purpoſe, conſiſting ot members ot 
io « fore, for ought I could obſerve or here to © the houſe of commons, but authoriſed 
0 « contrar | from both houſes ; who carried with them 
hat ſince this diſcovery made to the lord * above 20,000 1. in ready money, beſides 
< Faulkland, the fame lord Taafte, one Roche, „great ſtore of powder, match, and other am- 
and William Brent a lawyer, active Papiſts, munition; but when thoſe who favoured the 
with letters from his majeſty, went from Ox- * rebels, ſaw, that during the abode of the 
ford to Dublin. And upon "Thurſday before © committee there, parties were comrlanally 
| | | | ien 
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1643. © ſent forth to deſtroy the enemy; and that * and hath been with the queen at York a long 16. 2. 
WAI © the committe engaged their own particular * time, from whence he was ſent to the rebels 
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credits, to take up monies for the relief and 
ſetting forth of the army; a letter was ſent 
from his majeſty, and brought over by the 
marqueſs of Ormond's own ſecretary, where- 
in his majeſty did require the lords-juitices 
and council, not to admit the committee any 
more at their debates. And it is obſervable, 
that this letter was only 1 with his ma- 
jeſty's hand, without any ſecretary's hand to 
avow the ſame. 


The commons cannot conceive what is 
meant, that the juſtices and council are ſtrait- 


ly charged in that letter, upon their allegi- 
ance, not to ſuffer the committee to ſow ſe- 


dition among his majeſty's good ſubjects; un- 


leſs to ſtir up and incite the Englith ſoldiers 
in the pay of the parliament, to proceed vi- 
gorouſſy againſt the Iriſh rebels, be conſtrued 
as the ſowing of ſedition among his majeſty's 
good ſubjects. : 5 

That, according to the teſtimony of Sir 
William Brereton, knight of the ſhire tor 
the county of Cheſter, there landed, in Jane, 
1643, many Irith rebels in Werral in Che- 
ſhire, ſome whereof acknowledged, that they 
had waſhed their hands in the blood of ſe- 
veral Engliſh and Scotch in Ireland, and 
now hoped to waſh their hands in the blood 
of Engliſhmen in England : The country 
where theſe rebels firſt arrived, did all riſe 
with their beſt weapons, and apprehended 
ſeveral of them ; bur they were reſcued out 
of their hands by a troop of horſe, which 
came from the commiſſioners of array, who 
alſo ſeiſed about 28 of the honeſt country- 
men priſoners. | 

© And that the councils now predominant 
at Oxford, and the ſupreme council of rebels 
at Kilkenny, are concurring and aiding one 
another, as well by ſea as by land, is appa- 
rent by that which follows. The commiſſion- 
ers authorized to command the king's forces 
in the weſt, by, an authority derived unto 
them under the great ſeal of England, do 
grant commiſſions or letters of mart, for the 
ra. gore and taking, for his majeſty's 
ſervice, all ſhips and veſſels belonging to 
the cities and towns that have declared for 
the parliament; and on the other ſide, the 
rebels ot Ireland grant the like commiſſions. 


And as the ſhips in his majeſty's ſervice do 


gratify the rebels of Ireland, in ſeiſing the 


ſhips that bring proviſion for the relief of 


the Engliſh army in Ireland; ſo the rebels 


of Ireland do in like manner gratify his ma- 


jeſty, by commanding the ſhips ſet forth by 
them to examine all Engliſh ſhips at ſea, 
whether they be tor the king or parliament ; 
and it they be for the king, to ler them go; 
but it for the parliament, to take and pillage 
them. All which is proved by depoſitions 
herewith annexed. 


© The carl of Antrim, a notorious rebel, 


To avoid his trial, he broke pri- 
on, and fled into the north parts of England, 


of Ulſter, with ſecret inſtruftions, and had 
* ammunition aſigned him by the queen's di- 
© rections: And what care was taken of his 
© ammuntion appears by a letter here annex- 
* ed, dated at York the 8th of May, 1643, 
* written by ſerjeant major Roſſe, at the de- 
© fire of Mr. Jermyn. | 
_ © Since this care taken of the ammunition 
© of the earl of Antrim, the earl of Antrim is 
taken the ſecond time by general major 
© Monroe, as he was returning from the queen, 
to the rebels of Ulſter, with divers letters, 
* inſtructions, and papers: and by- the con- 
© tefſion and depoſition of the earl of Antrim's 
© own ſervant, who was taken with his maſter, 
© and ſince condemned and executed, it is evi- 
dent, that there was, and, doubtleſs, yet is, 
a deſign on foot to reconcile the Englith and 
© Iriſh in Ireland; and that by their joint 
power having expelled the Scots, the lrith 
© {orces there might be ſent againſt rhe parlia- 
ment of England. The earl of Antrim, the 
lord of Aboyn, and the earl of Niddiſdale, 
* were three principal agents employed in this 
plot. This clearly appears, in that the lord 
© of Aboyn, in a letter taken in the earl of 
* Antrim's pockets, writes in theſe words: 


My lord, 


Eing certainly informed by Niddiſdale's 
ſervant, that there is a new order ſince 
we parted, for ſtopping of the ammunition, 
I have taken occation to intreat your lord- 
ſhip by this bearer, that I may know the 
* particulars of ir. I mutt confeſs it ſurpriſ- 
eth me, that any diſtance ſhould alter ſo 
ſeaſonable a concluſion : Aud, certainly, I 
ſhall never deſerve to be made the in- 
< ſtrument of fruſtrating the hopes ot thoſe 
parts, which thould have been enabled by 
ce this ſupply : 1 am perſuaded, there is ſcarce 
another mean to make our fidelity uſeleſs 
4 for her majeſty's ſervice.” 7 
* And that it might appear to the rebels 
of Ireland, that the earl of Antrim was ac- 
* counted his majeſty*s good ſubject, and had 
his majeſty's approbation for what he was to 
© act there, he was furniſhed with a paſs from 
© the earl of Newcaſtle. 

The paſs is here inſerted at length in the 
declaration. The reſt of the article tends to 
ſhow by the earl of Antrim's conteffion, and 
that of Stuart, one of his ſervants, that rhe ear} 
was employed by the queen to make peace 
with the rebels. | 
The houſe of commons, among a nume- 
rous company of proofs of this kind, con- 
cluded with the teſtimony of John Dod, late 
miniſter at Annegilliffe in the county of Ca- 
van, who was examined at the bar of the 
houſe of commons, and teſtiheth, 

« That after he had ſuffered many miſeries 


cc 
c 
cc 


; in this rebellion of Ireland, he repaired into 

„ was taken by the Scots army in Ulſter, and “ this kingdom, and {ome occaſions carrying 
impriſoned there, upon ſuſpicion of high- © him to Oxford, he ſtaid there ſeven weeks, 

« treaſon. 

o 


and came out of Oxtord the 13th of Junc, 
e 1643. That during his ſtay there, he ſaw a 


" great 
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« ----- and three Jeſuits, namely; 
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ee great number of Iriſh rebels, whom he ve- land, with aſſurance both of connivance and 1643. 
* aſſiſtance too, were to deny them to be rea 


cc ry well knew to have had a hand in the moſt 
cc barbarous actions of that rebellion ; as the 
« daſhing of ſmall infants in pieces, the rip- 
« ping up of women with child, and the like, 
« among whom was one Thomas Brady, 
« who, at Turbet in Ireland, within ſeven 
* miles where the ſaid Dod lived; as 36 old 
c men, women, and children, not able to flee, 
ce were paſſing over a bridge, cauſed them all 
& to be thrown into the water, where they 
ce were all drowned ; that this Brady is now 
ce at Ox ord in great favour, and ſerjeant- 
« major to colonel Percy's regiment: That 
cc he ſaw there three Franciſcan friers, namely; 
-- who 
<« were all very earneſt for the cauſe, and dai- 
ce ly encouraging the ſoldiers to fight againſt 
ce the Round-heads, and for that purpoſe have 
cc liſted themſelves in the lord Dillon's troop, 
© and are called cornets: That there are dai- 
cc ly and publick meetings at maſs, in almoſt 
ec every ſtreet there; and verily believes in 
&* his conſcience, that for one ſermon preach- 
« ed, there are four maſles ſaid now at Ox- 


« ford: That he ſaw Sir John Dungan there, 


a. man accuſed of high-treaſon in Ireland, 
© for being in the rebellion, and fled into 
© England, who hath a commiſſion for a troop 
© of horſe: The lord Barnwell of Trimbleſ- 
cc town, and his ſon, who hath a commiſſion 
& for a troop of horſe, and is now gone into 
cc Wales to raiſe them: A ſon of the lord 
« Newterfield, who hath gotten a command 
© likewiſe: Thar, as near as he can poſſibly 
ce compute, there was then at Oxford above 


c 2000 rebels; and that moſt of the king's 


ce lite-guard are Iriſh.” 
The two houſes concluded in the follow- 
ing manner: Upon the whole matter, no 
© man can think, that this rebellion in Ire- 
© land, fo barbarous and bloody, that 154000 


liſh and Scotch, were maſlacred in .that 
kingdom, between the 23d of October, 
when the rebellion broke forth, and the iſt 
of March following, by the computation of 
the prieſts themſelves that were preſent, and 
were directed by ſome chief rebels of Ire- 
© land to take this computation, left they 
© ſhould be reported to be more bloody than 


RM g 


A 


jn truth there was cauſe : No man can be- 


* lieve, that this horrid and unparrallelled re- 
© bellion ſhould be the undertaking of the re- 
bels alone, being ſet on foot when a par- 
* liament was fitting in England, that could 
© not diſſolve without its own conſent, when 
© all nations profeſſing the Romiſh religion, 
© were at peace with England, and ſo en- 
« gaged at home, that the rebels, in reaſon, 
© could not expect any conſiderable aſſiſtance 
© from them, nor could think themſelves able 
© to encounter England or Scotland either, 
© much leſs both together: So that to ima- 
© gine the nobility, gentry, and in a manner 
© the whole kingdom of Ireland, ſhould thus 
< deſparately engage their lives and eſtates in 
© ſo raſh an enterpriſe, without being encou- 
© raged, incited, nay, commanded from Eng- 


« 
„ 


Proteſtants, men, women and children, Eng- 


ſonable creatures. 
And therefore the houſe of commons, 


* abundantly ſatisfied in their own conſciences 


and judgments of the truth thereof, cannot 
but declare to the world, that by all theſe 
concurring circumſtances, and convincing 
proofs, they are perſuaded, that this un- 
heard-of, and monſtrous rebellion of Ireland, 
was projected, incited, and aſſiſted by thoſe 
councils now only prevalent with his ma- 
jeſty: That the queen, with her Romiſh 
WE the Papiſts of all his majeſty's three 

ingdoms, have been principal actors aud 
ſticklers herein: That n, thoſe bloody 
rebels have in a manner rooted out rhe Po- 
teſtant religion in Ircland, there 1s a delign 
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land to do the like: that no earthly power 
© 1s likely, in human reaſon, to withſtand this 
* damnable plot, but the power of the par- 


* liament in England, which is now declared 


© by a late proclamation, ro be no free par- 
© hament, to be null, and of no effect; and all 
* poſſible endeavour uſed, by ſtrength and 
ſtratagem, to deſtroy the ſame. So that 
* the houſe of commons do conceive it impoſ- 
* fible, that ſo many ot thoſe which would be 


thought the honeſt and moderate Engliſh 
© Proteſtants, ſhould any longer be blinded 
c 


and led on, to join with German, French, 

Walloon, Engliſh, Scotch, and Iriſh Papiſts; 
and thereby to ſurrender up at once the Pro- 
« teltant religion, the parliament, libert ies, and 
© laws of England, into the hands of Papiſts 
and ſtrangers ; that ſo this renowned king- 
© dom may be no more a nation,” | 

As the charge againſt the king of exciting 
the Iriſh rebellion, or, at leaſt, of conniving 
at it, made a great noiſe in thoſe days, and as 
all the hiſtories are full of ir, I thought it ne- 
ceſlary to ſhew the grounds or pretences of it, 
by giving the ſubſtance of this declaration; 
for it is not likely the parliament ſhould have 


omitted any thing capable of proving their 


aſſertion, tho” it be true that the king a ter- 
wards took certain ſteps which could have 
very much ſwelled this manifeſto. I ſhould be 
glad, according to my uſual method, to give 


here the king's particular anſwer to theſe ar- 


ticles ; but I have not been able to find any, 


or ſo much as to know, whether he ever re- 


turned an anſwer. Indecd, he uſed his ut- 
moſt endeavours to clear himſelf from this ac- 
cuſation ; but it was only by generals and 
proteſtat ions, without replying to any parti- 
cular article, no not even in his Eikon Batilike, 
where he undertakes to vindicate his whole 
conduct. | | 
I cannot therefore but obſerve, concerning 
this declaration, that there are ſome articles 
which ſeem very much aggravated ; and others, 
from whence may be drawn conſequences not 
ſo odious as thoſe here inſinuated But then 
it cannot be denied, that there are ſome, to 
which it were to be wiſhed; for the king's ho- 
nour, he had returned diſtinct and particular 
anſwers. | 
"It 


to pardon them, and bring them into Eng- 
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It appears by this manifeſto, that the par- 


liament had little regard for the king. But 
beſides the animoſity and revenge which might 


enter into the deſign of blackening his reputa- 


tion, it is certain, policy had no ſmall ſhare 
in it. The king, in all his publick papers, 
repreſented himſelf as being perfectly innocent 
of all that was laid to his charge, and as having 
undertaken the war only for the defence of the 
laws and liberties of the nation. He deſcribed 
the two houſes as a company of robbers, who 


for their own private ends, had put the king- 


dom in a flame, refuſed the obedience due to 
him, and, without any cauſe, trampled upon 
all the known laws of the land. The gratify- 
ing the paſſion of revenge was not the king's 
ſole motive; there was another much more 
dangerous to the parliament ; and that was, 
to draw the people of London to his ſide, by 
means of theſe papers (which his friends took 
care to diſperſe in the city) and thereby to 
force both houſes to conclude ſuch a peace as 
he deſired, that is, a peace which ſhould re- 
ſtore him to all his rights. If, therefore, the 
two houſes, out of regard to the king, had ne- 
glected to defend themſelves, their ſilence 
might have been very prejudicial to them, 
ſince people are apt to believe, it an accuſation 
be not anſwered, it is becauſe there is no good 
anſwer to be given. It was, therefore, the 
parliament's buſineſs to try, as far as poſſible, 
to inlighten the people, whom the king, as 


they pretended, had a mind to impoſe upon by 


The par- 
hament 
orders the 
book of 
ſports to 
be burnt. 
May 5. 
Ruſhw. 


general proteſtations, which they laboured to 
ſhew his actions did not anſwer. This was 
the great end of this declaration, wherein they 
endeavoured to demonſtrate the king's inſin- 
cerity, in that, whilſt he called heaven and 
earth to witneſs, that he had no other inten- 


tion than to maintain the Proteſtant religion, 


without conniving at Popery, he was labour- 
ing to make a peace with the Iriſh rebels; a 
peace, which in the conjuncture of affairs could 
not be concluded, but by granting things in- 
conſiſtent with the ſafety of the Proteſtant re- 
ligion. | | 
On the other hand, as the king by his papers 
and emiſſaries in London, was continually en- 
deavouring to convince the publick of the great- 
neſs and ſincerity of his zeal for religion, for 
the laws and the liberties of the people, with- 
out ever mentioning what paſſed the 15 firſt 
years of his reign, the two houſes were con- 
cerned to renew the remembrance of thoſe 
times, leſt the occaſion of their fears and jea- 
louſies ſhould in the end be forgot; and, there- 
tore, they did two things very proper to pro- 
duce this effect. The firſt was, to order king 
James's book for tolerating ſports on Sundays, 


which Charles I. had cauſed to be publiſhed 


again in the churches, to be burnt by the com- 
mon hangman. 'This book being almoſt for- 


got, could not omar any great effects at the 


time I am ſpeaking of; but in all appearance, 
both houſes meant thereby to inſinuate to the 
people, what was to be expected from the 
king's great zeal for religion, in caſe he came 
to be reſtored to his former power. The ſe- 
cond was; to proceed to judgment againſt 


Yori Hh 


judge Berkley, whom the lords condemned in 1643. 
the exhorbitant fine of 20,000 pounds, and to 
ſtand commirted to the rower till he ſhould be Jucge . 
tried upon the other articles alledged againſt cc... 
him. For this ſentence concerned only that sept. 18. 
part of his charge relating to his extrajudicial Ruſhw. 
opinions in the caſe of ſhip- money. Berkley 

was one of the king's moſt zealous inſtruments 

to eſtabliſh an arbitrary power. Nevertheleſs, 

he had now lain three years in priſon, without 

being thought of. But this year the parlia- 

ment believed it proper to bring him to judg- 

ment, as well to revive the memory of a time, 

the king was endeavouring to bury in oblivion, 

as to reap the benefit of his fine. This laſt 
motive makes the lord Clarendon ſay, that the 


parliament, in appropriating the fine to them- 


| ſelves, which by the laws was due to the king 


alone, were, thought by many to be, guilty of 

a greater crime than that for which Berkley 

was ſentenced. This ſuppoſes, that even when 

the king and parliament were making war up- 

on one another, the parliament ſhould do the 

king juſtice, and ſend him the money ariſing 

from fines and confiſcations. But the two The 

houſes were ſo far from allowing this maxim, king's, | 

that, on rhe contrary, the ſame month they 33 

paſſed an ordinance for ſciling the king's, ces 00 | 

queen's, and prince's revenues, tor the publick venues | 

uſe, that is, to be employed in the war againſt ſeiſcd. 

the king. Four days atter, the king on his N pa 

; . 0 uſhw. 

part publiſhed a proclamation, forbidding all 

tenants or debtors to pay any rents or debrs to 

ſuch perſons as were in open rebellion againſt 

him. But theſe orders, as wrll from the kin 

as the parliament, were executed only in places 

where they were ſupported with power. | 
Moſt of the lords, who had withdrawn Th. re- 

from the parliament, and retired to the king, turn of 

meeting with a very cold reception at Oxford, ſome of 

thought fit once more to change ſides, and = lords 

return to London. The earl of Holland led atk yoo 

the way. He was, at firſt, put under con- the king, 

finement, bur ſome days after, had leave to Clarend. 

live upon his own eſtate without any employ. | 


Probably, he had expected a better reception, 


fince after his return he publiſhed a declara- 
tion very injurious to the king, wherein he 
ſaid, that retiring to Oxford, in hopes by his 
credit to procure a peace, he had been labour- 
ing it to the utmoſt of his power, but (added 
he) without ſucceſs, the king and his council 
being entirely averſe to all accommodation, 
becauſe every thing at court was managed by 
the Papiſts. The earl of Northumberland, 
who was retired to Petworth, being informed 
how ill the carl of Holland was received at Ox- 
ford, thought it proper to return to the parlia- 
ment, where he was received with reſpect, 
both houſes being willing to ſuppoſe, he had 
never intended to leave them, tho' many ſuſ- 
pected he had withdrawn to his own eſtate, 
on purpoſe to ſee what reception the other 
lords would meet with at Oxford. The earls 
of Bedford and Clare took alſo the ſame courſe, 
and came oft with being debarred for a time 
from ſitting in parliament. 
Ohe ot the principal tranſactions of this 
year 1643, was the reſolution of both houſes 
9 E to 


t 
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1643. to make a new great-ſcal. It had been pro- ſpeaker of the commons, attended with the 1643. 
A poſed by the commons in july; but, whether whole houſe to the lords, and delivered to the Wwe, 
£ he par- through ſcruple, as ſome pretended, or becauſe lord Grey of Werk, their ſpeaker, who in the —_ 
dee, the king's ſecret party were yet very numerous preſence of both houſes gave it to the com- —_ 
new / great in the houſe of peers, the lords refuſed their miſſioners. The firſt thing ſealed with it, was K 
ſea), conſent, or rather delayed their anſwer. But a patent to the carl of Warwick, of lord high- Þ 
Ruſhw. in the November following, their ſcruples va- okra of England, the carl of Northumber- Clarend: T 

niſhed. The commons repreſented to them in land not being in that favour with both hou- Þ 
a conference, the miſchiefs occaſioned by the ſes as formerly. ; 5 
conveying away, and through the want, of the The king and his friends made a great noiſe Remaræ E 
great-ſeal. upon this encroachment of the parliament, and on the | 
I. It was ſecretly and unlawfully carried a- urged the ſtatute of the 25th of Edward III, great fea 
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way by the lord-keeper Littleton, who ought 
not to have departed without leave of both 
houſes; nor would have been ſuffered to do 
{o, if his intentions had been diſcovered. 

II. It hath been ſince taken away from him, 
and put into the hands of ill- affected perſons, 
ſo as the lord-keeper being ſent to by the par- 
liament for the ſealing ſome writs, anſwered, 
« He could not ſeal the fame, becauſe he had 
© not the ſeal in his keeping.“ | 

III. That thoſe who have had the managing 
thereof, have employed it to the hurt and de- 
ſtruction of the kingdom; as by making new 
ſheriffs, to be as ſo many commanders of for- 
ces againſt the parliament; by iſſuing out ille- 
gal commiſſions of array; by lending torth pro- 
clamations againſt both houſes of parliament, 
proclaiming them traitors. = 

And through the want of the great-ſeal, 1. 
The terms have been adjourned, the courſe of 
juſtice obſtructed. 2. No original writs can 
be ſued for without going to Oxford, which 


none that holds with the parliament can do, 


without peril of life or liberty. 3. Proclamations 


in parliament cannot iſſue out for bringing in 
delinquents impeached of high-treaſon, or o- 
ther crimes, under pain of forfeiting their e- 
ſtates. 4. No writs of error can be brought in 
parliament to reverſe erroneous judgments, nor 
writs of election iſſued out for chuſing new mem- 


bers upon death or removal of any, whereby the 


5. Every other court of juſtice has a peculiar 
ſeal, and the parliament, (the ſupreme court 
has no other ſeal but the great-ſeal, and ſo 
how no ſeal at all. 6. The grcat-ſeal is the 
Clavis Regni, and therefore ought to be reſi- 
dent with the parliament (the repreſentative 


number 0 members is continually leſſening. 


of the whole kingdom, ) whilſt it continues ſit- 


Ruſhw. 
Clarend. 


ting; the king, as well as the kingdom being 
always legally preſent in it during its ſeſſion. 
The next day the lords declared their con- 
ſent ro the making a new great-ſeal. Ac- 
cordingly a great- ſeal was made exactly like 
that in the king's hands, and, by an ordi- 
nance of both houſes, it was declared, that all 
letters patents, and grants which had paſſed 
under the great- ſeal ſince the 22d of May, 
1642, were void and of no effect. That the 
new great- ſeal ſhould be of like force, power 
and validity as any great-ſeal of England had 
ever been, and be put into the cuſtody of the 
perſons hereby ordained commiſſioners for that 
purpoſe, who ſhould have the ſame power and 
authority as any lord chancellor, or lord-keep- 
er had uſed to have. On the laſt of Novem- 
ber, the new great-ſeal was carried by the 


by which the counterfeiring the great-ſeal, is 
in expreſs terms declared to be high-treaſon. 
But it is eaſy to perceive, this ſtatute concerns 
only private perſons, and not both houſes of 
parliament, and that it was not poſſible, when 


the ſtatute was made, to foreſee the king and 
the parliament would be one day divided. Be- 


ſide, it cannot be ſaid, that private perſons 
have any right to diſpoſe of the great-ſeal. 
But it is not the ſame with both houſes of 
parliament, who are the repreſentatives of the 


nation. For the great-ſeal is not the king's 
ſeal in particular, but the kingdom's, and the 


kingdom is a body compoſed of the king, who 


is the head, and the people who are the mem- 


bers. If the king has the diſpoſal of the great- 
ſeal, it is only as he is the molt noble of the 


members of this body, conſidered as being u- 


nited with, and not as being ſeparated from 
the members. If, therefore, ſuch a ſeparati- 
on happens, as was at the time I am ſpeaking 
of, it is hard to conceive, by what title the 
king or people, ſeparately, may claim the dif- 
poſal of the great-ſeal, which is the ſeal of their 
joint, not ſeparate, authority. In ſhort, I doubt, 
that they who moſt ſtrenuouſly affirm, that in 
ſuch a ſeparation, the king ought to have the 
ſole diſpoſal of the great- al are willing to ad- 
mit all the conſequences flow ing from that prin- 
ciple. The great- ſeal ſtamps an inviol able aut ho- 
rity upon all the acts to which it is applied. If. 
thereſore, in caſe of an open war between king 
and parliament, the king could, by means of the 
great-ſeal, communicate ſuch an authority to 
all his particular acts, where would be the 


| bounds of his power, which by the conſtituti- 


on of the government, is limited by the laws? 
He would need only to declare by proclamati- 
on under the great-ſeal, as Charles had really 
done, that, according to the laws, the mem- 
bers of parliament are traitors and rebels, and 
then the point would be decided by the ſole 
poſſeſſion of the great- ſeal, and the king might 


aſſume an unlimited power by this authority. 


But how would the caſe be, if the parliament 
was in poſſeſſion of the great-ſcal, and by the 
like proclamation ſhould declare the king trai- 
tor and rebel; would the application of the 

ſeal give ſuch an act an inviolable authority? 
It will, doubtleſs, be ſaid, that the great- 
ſeal gives an inviolable authority to ſuch acts 
only as are agreeable to the laws, and that the 
laws expreſly declare thoſe who take arms a- 
gainſt the king, guilty of high-treaſon. But 
it is manitcſt, the laws, as they neither could, 
nor ought to foreſee an actual ſeperation be- 
tween the king and the people repreſented in 
| parliament, 
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1643. parliament, have conſidered the king only as 
A the head, inſeparably united with the body, 
and not as the head divided from the other 
members; elſe it might be ſaid, the laws have 
aſcribed to the king an unlimited power, 

vhich is directly contrary to the conſtitution 

of the Engliſh government. Certainly the laws 

have conſidered the king but as head of the 

ſtate.” and the crime of taking arms againſt him 

relates, not more to his perſon in particular, 

than to the reſt of the ſtate. The parlia- 

ment, therefore, ſeems to have had no leſs 

right to make a new great- ſeal, than the king 


would have had, if the common-ſeal had been 
in the hands of the parliament, fince the ſeal 


was not the property of either, but belonged 
to both, conſidered as being inſeparably uni- 
ted together. ES 

Count About this time, count Harcourt, a prince 
Harcourt's of rhe houſe of Lorrain, was ſent from France 
ambaſſy. to England. He came directly to London, 
Clarendon here he was received with great ceremony, 


Whielock. as ambaſlador extraordinary, tho he had not 


preſented his credentials to the parliament. 
oſed, he was not without them, 


But it was ſu 
and intended to addreſs himſelf firſt to the 
king. After ſome days ſtay in London, with- 
out any application to both houſes, he went 
Oxtord where he had ſeveral conferences 
with the king. After that, he wrote to the 
earl of Northumberland, that having propo- 
ſed to his majeſty, from the king of France, 
and the queen-regent, the making of a peace 
with his ſubjects, he found him wholly incli- 
ned to enter into negotiation, and that it 
both houſes would 1m him wherein con- 
ſiſted the differences between the king and 


them, he would gladly uſe his intereſt to ad- 


juſt them. Both houſes thought it very ſtrange, 
that this prince ſhould offer his mediation, 
without producing his credentials. They told 
him, therefore, by the earl of Northumber- 
land, that they received with all due reſpect, 
the offers of the king and queen-regent of 
France, and that as ſoon as he ſhould ſhow, 
he was authoriſed for ſuch a mediation, they 
would not fail to appoint a committee to treat 
with him. But he had no credentials for the 
two houſes, the queen-regent not judging pro- 


per to own them for a parliament, ſince the 


king of England refuſed them that title; ſo, 
this pretended mediation was not only fruit- 
leſs, but was alſo a clear indication, that the 
French court had ſent this ambaſſy only as an 
outward teſtimony of their concerning them- 
ſelyes in the king's affairs, tho in all appear- 
ance, they did not much deſire to ſee an end 
put to the troubles of the kingdom. 

Sir Edw. Sir Edward Deering, who had made him- 
— {elf ſo famous at the beginning of this parlia- 
urns to the 


parliament. Bent, by his zeal for his country, and by ſe- 


Feb. z, Veral noble ſpeeches upon grievances, was 
Ruſhw, grown extremely averſe to the proceedings of 
Ludlow, both houſes, ſince he found, the view of ſome 


of the leading-men was to eſtabliſh Presbyteri- 
aniſm in the church of England; for that cauſe, 
after the war was begun, he forſook the par- 
liament, and turned to the king. But, in 
all appearance, he was no better pleaſed with 
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the court than he had been with the parlia- 1647. 
ment, fince he followed, at laſt, the example 


of the lords abovementioned. He came to 


London in February, 1643-4, and preſenting 
a petition to the houſe of commons, whereof 
he was member, he obtained leave to ſpend 
the reſidue of his days at his houfe near Cans 
terbury, where he died within a few months. 

Mr. Pym, one of the pillars of the parlia- om ly 

ment, and a chief Heative of the affairs of g, qv 
the houſe, died December the 8th, 1643. Clarendod 
The king's adherents ſpeak of him as of a 
very wicked man, and thoſe on the ſide of = 
the parliament repreſent him as the greateſt 
patriot then in England. Opinions ſo oppoſite 
about the ſame perſon are not uncommon. 
It is not ſtrange, that from oppoſite prineiples 
thould be drawn contrary conſequences. Thus 
much is certain, Mr. Pym's death was a very 
great loſs to the parliament, he being one of 
the molt able members of the houſe. 

The commons, as was ſaid, imprifoned in The par 
May this year, 1643, a perſon ſent by the liament 
king with the offer of peace, and ſoon after, hangs one 
he was diſcovered to be one of thoſe employ- 4 _ 
ed by the king, to keep a correſpondence in ws: fo ws 
London. The king could not be ignorant, for a . 
the commons had twice declared, they would Nov. 27. 
treat as ſpies ſuch as ſhould come from the Ruſbw. 
king's quarters to London, without a ſafe-con- 
duct. Beſides that he had good correſpon- 
dents in London and the parliament, he had 
no occaſion to be informed of theſe particular 
reſolutions, to know, it is not allowable for 
men, without a ſaſe- conduct, co come into the 
enemies quarters, ſince it is a maxim received, 
wherever a war is declared. But there was 
ſomething in the preſent caſe ſtill more par- 
ticular ; for, upon the houſe arreſting this meſ- 
ſenger, his majeſty, by advice of his council; 
had deemed it inconſiſtent with his honour to 
hold any farther correſpondence with the par- 
lament. Moreover, the 18th of Oc ober, 
both houſes had publiſhed an ordinance, de- 
claring, any perſon coming to London from 
the king's quarters, ſhould be looked upon 
as a ſpy; and yet twelve days after, on the 
zoth of October, the king fax privately- ts 
London, Daniel Kaiveton, a ſtate-meſſenger, 
with three proclamations, one againit taking 
of the ſolemn league and covenant ; another; 
againſt the obſervation of the monthly faſt; 
enjoined by the parliament ; a third for remo- 
ving the ſeals of the green-wax offices belong 
ing to the exchequer, king's-bench, and com- 
mon- pleas, to Oxford. This man was taken 
up, and committed to priſon. Nevertheleſs, 
the 19th of November following, Carpenter, 
another meſſenger, was privately ſent by the 
king with an order to the judges to adjourn 
the term to Oxford. Carpenter was al- 
ſo apprehended, and they were both tried and 
condemned to die. Kniveton was the leſs ex- 
cuſable, as he had before been taken and de- 
tained at Windſor for the ſame reaſon, and 
diſcharged by the general. All the defence 
he made was, that being the king's ſworn 
meſſenger, he was obliged to obey him; that 
befides, not raking London for a garrifon, he 

 _ thought 
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1643. thought he might have come without drum, 


www trumpet or paſs ; but this defence not being 


capable of ſaving his life, he was executed. 
Carpenter, tho' under the ſame condemnation, 
was reprieved and committed to Bridewell. 
The lord Clarendon ſpeaks of the ſentence 
paſſed upon theſe men as of a great in- 
| juſtice, for two reaſons ; that they were obli- 
ged to obey the king, being his meſſengers ; 
and that the parliament had not cauſed their 


ordinance to be notified to the king. I doubt, 


all will not be induced by theſe reaſons to con- 
demn the proceeding of both houſes. The 
king, at leaſt, ſeems not to have blamed them, 
ſince he did not uſe repriſals, neither does 
it appear that he ever complained of it in 
form. 

In proportion as the war was continued, the 
animoſity between the king and the parlia- 
ment was inflamed, who no longer regarded 
each other. The king refuſed to own the two 
houſes for parliament, and they omitted no- 
thing, as appears in their declaration concern- 
ing the Iriſh rebellion, to blacken the king's 
reputation. Theſe proceedings were not con- 
fined to England, where they might be in ſome 
meaſure neceſſary, becauſe the point was to 
gain the people, but care was taken alſo to 
convey papers abroad, tending to vindicate 

one of the parties, and blacken the other. 
The aſ- Both Houſes being informed, or it may be 
ſembly of ſuppoſing, that the king had emiſſaries abroad, 


_— who were uſing their utmoſt endeavours to 


to the Tepreſent the civil wars in England as a horri- 


churches ble rebellion againſt the ſovereign, ordered 
abroad by the aſſembly of divines then fitting at Welſt- 
order of minſter, to write letters to the churches of 
8 Zealand, Holland, France, Switzerland, to 
* warn them againſt the artifices of the king's 
agents, by giving them a clear relation of 
the affairs of England. They charged! them 
to inſiſt chiefly upon the king's empoying 
Iriſh rebels and other Papiſts, to be gover- 
nors, commanders and ſoldiers; to lay be- 
fore them the proofs of the intention of the 
king's counſellors to introduce Popery, and 
hinder the reformation deſigned by the parli- 
ament : Laftly, to inform them of the diſad- 
vantageous opinion of the king's party concern- 
ing the Proteſtant churches abroad, becauſe 
not governed by biſhops. The aſſembly failed 
not to ſend to theſe churches a circular lettcr, 
which was properly a manifeſto for the parli- 
ament againſt the king, with copies of the 
. ſolemn league and covenant, and of the de- 
Tin of England and Scotland on that ſub- 

er | | 
The king's Some time after, the king on his part 
manifeſto publiſhed a manifeſto, addreſſed to all the 
Ig Proteſtant churches, to efface the impreſſions 
qc en which the parliament's circular letter might 
hape cauſed. This manifeſto, which was 
very ſhort, contained only a proteſtation that 
he had never intended to conſent to the pub- 
lick exerciſe of the Catholick religion in his 
dominions, but was firmly reſolved to adhere, 
to his laſt breath, to the church of England, 
whercin he was born, baptized and educated ; 
and to the liturgy of that church, approved 


by ſo many convocat ions and parliaments, by 1643. 
all the Proteſtant churches, and the ſynod of (Ny 
Dorr. | 

In the interim, the King was very much The king 
perplexed how to maintain the war the enſu- troubled 
ing campaign, knowing the parliament were how to 
preparing to exert themſelves powerfully. He find mo. 
had openly charged, before this parliament, “ 
wich arbitrarily exacting money of his ſub- 
jects, without conſent of parliament. He had 
himſelt owned, he had exceeded his power, 
ſince he had not only redreſſed that grievance, 
bur alſo proteſted ſeveral times, he had redreſ- 
ſed it freely, and willingly. Since the war 
was began, he had never ceaſed to accuſe both 
houſes of the ſame arbitrary actions, which 
he bimſelf had been fo often upbraided with, 
in that they impoted taxes upon the ſubjects, 
without their conſent, which was directly con- 
trary to the known laws, whereon he per- 
petually inſiſted. By demonſtrating that both 
houſes violated the laws, he pretended to 
gain the people to his fide. In the interim, 
money was neceſſarily to be raiſed, not on- 
ly to maintain the forces already on foor, 
but alſo to levy others, in order to reſiſt 
the Scots, who were upon the point of en- 
tring England. If, for the maintenance of 
theſe forces, he had impoſed taxes by his 
ſole authority, he could not have reproached 
both houſes for the ſame thing, and, per- 
haps, would have diſobliged his own party 
by acting againſt the laws. Money, however, 
was to be found at any rate, otherwiſe he 
would not be able to continue the war. Hi- 
therto he had uſed ſeveral ways to raiſe money, 
without giving any advantage againſt him, 


2 


whether by ſelling or mortgaging the crown- 


lands, or by the voluntary contributions of 
his well-wiſhers. But the means he had al- 
ready uſed were too uncertain to be ſafely re- 
lied on, He ſought therefore and found an 
expedient to free himſelf from this ſtreight. 
He aſſembled at Oxford all the members that, ,__ .. 
: | a | nd. 
according to him, had been driven from the 
parliament; pretending, theſe members were 
the true parliament, and the more, as he had 
publickly declared, he no longer looked upon 
both houſes at Weſtminſter as ſuch. He did 
not expect this new parlia ment would increaſe 
the number of his friends; but he could rea- 
ſonably hope it would grant him an aid of 
money, and that being authoriſed by ſuch an 
act, he might openly and by way of authori- 
ty levy what money was neceſſary. This hap- Ruſhw?! 
pened accordingly, and was properly the king's 
view in calling this parliament, which met at 
Oxtord, January the 22d, 1643-4. - a 
As it was not proper the king ſhould imme- THE. 
diately diſcover his ſole end in calling this "ce. 
extraordinary parliament, he only told them 
in his firſt ſpeech, that he had aſſembled them 
to receive their advice, and conſult with them 
how to appeaſe the troubles of the kingdom. 
The firſt itep taken by this parliament, was s parli- 
to try to convince the publick of their inten- ament 
tion to labour for peace. I have already ex- propoſes 
plained the conſtant ambiguity of the word Peacè. 
peace, and the difterent ſenſes given ir by the 
| two 
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Book XXI. 
1643-4. two parties, and, therefore, think it needleſs 
WAY to repeat it. There is no queſtion, the king 
heartily wiſhed for a peace, but it was on con- 
dition it ſnould be made after his manner, and 
in his ſenſe of the word, elſe he was very a- 
verſe to it. To be convinced of what 1 ad- 
vance, a man needs only conſider what the 
lord Clarendon ſays, ſpeaking of the motig 
made in the council to ſummon the Oxford 
parliament, which the king ſcrupled a little. 
Ihe king was at firſt in ſome apprehenſion, 
c ſays that illuſtrious hiſtorian, that ſuch a 
c confluct of perſons together of the parlia- 
« ment, who would look to enjoy the privile- 


ges of it in their debates, might, inſtead of 


« doing him ſervice, do many things contrary 
© to it, and exceedingly apprehended, that 
© they would immediately enter upon ſome 
« treaty of peace, which would have no effect; 
cc yet whillt it was in ſuſpenſe, would hinder 
<« his preparations for war, and tho' no 
© body more defired peace, yet he had no 
« mind that a multitude ſhould be conſulted 
c upon the conditions of it; imagining that 
© things of the greateſt importance, as the 
« giving up perſons, and other particulars of 
« honour, would not ſeem to them of moment 


cc enough to continue a war in the kingdom.“ 
Hence appears what fort ot peace was deſired 


by the king. It was not ſuch a peace as the 
Oxford parliament might think reaſonable, 
but a peace whereby he ſhould not be obliged 
to make any conceſſions. ö | 
Clarend, But his council quickly freed him from theſe 
apprehenſions, by the ſame method uſed on 
the like occaſion in the beginning of the war. 
It was intimated to him, that there was no 
probability, the two houſes at Weſtminſter 
would ever treat with the members that ſhould 
meet at Oxford, becauſe they would not look 
upon them under any notion, but as private 
perſons, and deſerters of the parliament, 
Whereupon the king's ſcruples vanithed. As 
the Oxtord parliament was entirely directed 
by the king, and as his majeſty agreed to the 
propoſing a peace to thoſe at Weſtminſter, it 
may eaſily be gueſſed, that in ſo doing, his 
intention was not to conclude it, unleſs both 
houſes at Weſtminſter would have ſubmitted 
to his terms. But the two houſes at Oxford 
had another view in this proceeding; viz. to 
lay a ſnare for the parliament at Weſtminſter, 
and engage them, if poſſible, to treat with 
them, which would have been owning them 
for a parliament. However, they expected to 
reap ſome advantage from their refuſal. 


A letter Io this end, a letter was ſent to the earl off 


from the Eſſex, ſigned by the prince of Wales, the duke 
Parliament of York, 43 lords, 118 members of the houſe 
at Oxford RF . . . , 

to che ear! Ot commons. In this letter it was ſaid, © That 


of Eſſex, his majeſty having ſummoned them to at- 


Clarend. © tend him at Oxford, they were aſſembled in 


* obedience to his command: That his majeſ- 


ty was pleaſed to invite them in the procla- 
„ mation of ſummons, by graciouſly ſaying, 
£ His ſubjects ſhould ſee how willing he was, 
as far as in him lay, to reſtore the peace of the 
the Kingdom :” That this invitation had not 


only been made good to them. 
Vor. II. good to them, but ſeconqed 


c 
c 


VV 
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by ſuch unqueſtionable demonſtrations of his 1643-4* 

majeſty's deep ſenſe of the miſeries and ca- Wo 
lamities of his poor ſubjects in this unnatu- 
ral war, and ot his moſt entire and paſſio- 
nate affections to redeem them from that 
* ſadand deplorable condition, by all ways poſ- 
ſible conſiſtent with his honour, or the tu- 
* ture ſtate of the kingdom: That as it 
ce were impiety to queſtion the ſincerity of 
« them, ſo it were great want of duty and 
© faithfulneſs in us, (his majeſty having vouch- 
ce ſafed to declare that he did call us, to be 
«© witnefles of his actions and privy to his in- 
ce tentions) ſhould we not ſatisty and witneſs 
« to all the world the aſſurance we have of 
« the piety and ſincerity of both.” Adding 
Thar being ſatisfied of this truth, they had 
yet hopes to be the happy inſtrument ot their 
country's redemption from the miſeries of 
war, and reſtitution to the bleſſings ot peace; 
and were deſirous to believe, that his lord- 
ſhip, howſoever engaged, would co-operate 
with them in the bleſſed work, by truly re- 
preſening to, and induſtriouſly promotug 
with, «„ thole by whom he was truſted,“ 
their moſt earneſt defire, that ſome per ſons 
be appointed on either part, to ticat of 
ſuch a peace as may yet redecm their coun- 
* try from the brink ot deſtruction. 

The earl of Eflex returned chis ſhort an- Tue .. 
ſwer, © That the letter he had received, not of Eſex's 
being addreſſed to the two houſes of parlia- anſwer. 
ment, nor any acknowledgment ot them be- Jan. 30. 
ing therein, he could not communicate it to eee 
them: That the maintenance ot the parkt- ; 
ament of England, and the privielges tnere- 
of, was that tor which himſelf and his whole 
party were reſolved to ſpend their blood, as 
being the foundation whereon all the laws 
and liberties of the nation were built. 

Tho' the carl of Eilex ſaid, he couid not The king's 
communicate the letter to the parliament, 1t meſſage to 
was known, however, that his anſwer had been both hou- 
concerted with a committee of both houlcs, * ge 
: N eſtmin- 
called the committee ot ſtate. Wheretore, the Hr. 
king, knowing thereby the intention ot both Ruſhw. 
houſes, believed he ſhould run no great hazara Clarend, 
by ſending them a meſſage, in a letter to che 
carl of Eſſex, directed to the lords and com- 
mons of parliament aſſembled at Weſtminſter. 
This meſſage contained the uſual offers to treat 
of peace, and appoint commiſſioners, it they 
would do the like on their part. The king 
added, he took this ſtep by the advice of the 
lords and commons of parliament aſſembled at 
Oxford. Both houſes catily perceived, the 
king was laying a ſnare tor them, by putting 
them under a neceſſity, either of accepting his 
offer, in which caſe they ſhould indirectly own 
the lords and commons aſſembled at Oxtord, 
tor a parliament, or of rejecting it, and ſo 
furniſhing him with a reaſon to upbraid them 


A 
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tor retuſing to labour for a peace. But they 


little regarded this artifice, and for anſwer de- 
clared, they would never own the members 
who had deſerted both houſes tor a parliament. 
* And hereupon, added they, we think our- 
* ſelves bound to let your majeſty know, that 
ſeeing the continuance of this parliament is 
5 9 F . © ſettled 
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758 
1643-4, © ſettled by a law, (which, as other laws of 
pour kingdoms, your majeſty hath ſworn to 
maintain, as we are {worn to our allegiance 
to your majeſty, theſe obligations being re- 
ciprocal) we muſt in duty, and accordingly 
are reſolved, with our lives and fortunes to 
defend and preſerve the juit rights and full 
power of this parliament ; and do beſeech 
your majeſty to be aflured, that your maje- 
ſty's royal and hearty concurrence with us 
herein, will be the moſt effectual and ready 
means of procuring a firm and laſting peace 
in all your majeſty's dominions, and of be- 
getting a perfect underſtanding between your 
majeſty and your people, without which your 
majeſty's moſt earneſt profeſſions, and our 
molt real intentions concerning the ſame muſt 
neceſſarily be fruſtrated.” 
I have betore ſhewn, with what thoughts 
the king propoſed a peace to both houſes at 
Weſtminſter, viz. that this general offer would 
not be accepted, as was eaſy to foreſee. Upon 
this refuſal it was that both houſes at Oxford 
exulted, as it the bare propoſal of a peace had 
been a clear and evident demonſtration of their 
ſincere defire to make a reaſonable peace. They 
publiſhed, upon this occaſion, a long decla- 
ration, ſo like thoſe publiſhed by the king on 
the ſame occaſion, that it was not difficult to 

erceive it flowed from the ſame fountain. 

hey publiſhed alſo, ſome time atter, another 
pretending to ſhow, that the members aſſem- 
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bled at Oxford had been forced from the par- 


liament by the menaces and outrages of the 
leading- men. In this declaration were repea- 
ted all the outrages and artifices uſed by the 
chief of the party, to intimidate ſuch as 
would not conform to their ſentiments, and 
this, it was pretended, was the ſole reaſon of 
their being obliged to retire. This was really 
the king's ſcheme, but it may be ſaid to be 
ill grounded; for the members who had deſert- 
ed the parliament, had not, for the moſt part, 
abſented themſelves, till long aſter theſe pre- 
tended outrages, ſome by the king's own expreſs 
order, others for fear of being puniſhed for 
endeavouring to raiſe commorions againit the 
parliament. But care was taken not to men- 


tion this in the declaration. After all, ſup- 


poſing ſome had withdrawn themſelves purely 
out of fear, it is certain, their number came 
far ſhort of thoſe who retired with the ſole 
view of ſerving the king. However, they 
were all confounded in the ſame claſs, as ha- 
ving been expreſly driven from the parlia- 
ment. | 
Some time after, both houſes, at Weſtmin- 
ſter, publiſhed alſo a manifeſto, wherein they 
prerended to ſhow, that under the ſpecious co- 
lour of propoling peace, a ſnare was laid to 
engage them tacitly to own that they were 
not the parliament, but that the true parlia- 
ment was aſſembled at Oxford. They drew 
their proofs from ſeveral letters written from 
Oxford to the earl of Eſſex, from the expreſ- 
ſions in the king's late meſſage, but eſpecially 
from an intercepted letter from the lord Dig- 
by, where he ſaid : © A point which his ma- 
« jcſty may not ſuffer them to gain, without 
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ce ſubverting the grounds and maxims of all 1643-4. 


his late proceedings againſt them, and that wry ww 
which he now goes upon by the advice ot 
all his nobility here, as you will perceive 

by this incloſed proclamation, upon the ef- 

fects whereof all the eyes of the kingdom 

are fixed. God {end them to be as good 
actuated, as they are in ſpeculation, tor 

I am confident, that in reaſon it carries 
probability of the ſureſt and readieſt way 

« to a re-eltabliſhment of his majeſty in his 

juſt rights and powers, of any courſe that 

hath been yer attempted. ” 

The day before the two houſes, at Oxford, 88 
wrote to the earl of Eſſex, to propoſe a peace, aa the 
they voted, that the Scots having entered the Scots. 
kingdom in an hoſtile manner, had thereby _ 
denounced war againſt England, and that all 

the Engliſh who ſhould aſſiſt them, ſhould be 

deemed as traitors and enemies to the ſtate. 

March the 12th, the ſame houſes at Oxford 
voted, © That the lords and commons now 
« remaining at Weſtminſter, are guilty of 
ec high-treaſon, for raiſing of forces under 
the command of the earl of Eflex, for con- 
ſenting, and being aſſiſting to the preſent 
coming in of the Scots into England, and 
for counterfeiting the great-ſeal. But as 
votes did no hurt to the parliament at Weſt- 
minſter, ſo neither were they of much advan- 
tage to the king, He found a more real be- 
nefit from them, with regard to the affair for 
which the Oxford parliament was ſummoned, 

I mean, the aid of money he expected tor 
the ſupport of the war, 

This parliament was, however, greatly em- Means to 
barraſſed, how to give the king an effectual procure 
aſſiſtance, for that was the principal affair. It, me bg 
as the only and true parliament, they had laid c1;;c;.4. 
a general tax, the king would have run the 
riſque of meeting great oppolition in levying 
the money, all the inhabitants of the counties 
on his fide, not being ſatisfied that ſuch a 
parliament had a lawiul authority. In that 
caſe he would have been obliged to uſe force 
to compel thoſe that ſhould refuſe to pay, which 
did not ſuit with his preſent circumſtances. 

Another method was, therefore, taken, which, 
doubtleſs, was ſuggeſted by the court. This 

was to adviſe the king to borrow one hundred 
thouſand pounds, of the richeft men of his 

party. To that purpoſe, the commons went 

into their reſpective counties, to take the num- 

ber of thoſe who were reckoned monied-men, 

and make a liſt, wherein were ſet down the 

quality and ability of each. 'The commons 

being returned to Oxford with their lifts, the 

taxes were proportioned ; after which the king 

wrote circular letters to every particular perſon, F 
to borrow of one, a hundred pounds, of ano- 75 
ther, two hundred pounds, promiſing to repay . 
the ſame as ſoon as he was able, and not for- . 
gett ing to ſay in theſe letters, that this loan, 5 
was, by advice of his parliament. Thus, tho 1 
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this parliament did not think themſelves ſuffi- 
ciently authoriſed to impoſe a general tax, the 
particular perſons who were rated, were no 
leſs obliged to furniſh what was laid on them, 


ſince theſe loans were made with rhe * 
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1643-4 of both houſes. The king would have found 
less advantage in a general tax, for it was 
much eaſier to raiſe a hundred thouſand 
pounds upon particular rich men, than upon 
the whole nation. Now the point was to pro- 
cure the king, certainly and ſpeedily, the mo- 
ney he wanted. Accordingly it was ſeen ſoon 
after, that this was the ſole motive of chuſing 
that method ; for the Oxford parliament hear- 
ing, that both houſes at Weſtminſter had laid 
a duty upon wine, beer, ale, and other com- 
modities, which they called an Exciſe, a word 
before unheard of in England, made no ſcru- 
ple to injoin the like in the counties where 
the king's authority was acknowledged. 
The par- From that time, nothing remarkable paſled 
liament at jn this parliament, which ſitting till the 16th 
ns of April, was prorogued to October, and ne- 
Ruſh, Ver met again. Ir ſerved only to procure the 
king money, for which it was ſolely deſigned, 
and to exhibit a ſpectacle never before ſeen in 
England, viz. two parliaments at once, holding 
their ſeſſions at the ſame time. 


army enter liament, the Scotch army entered England, 
England. notwithſtanding the ſeaſon, which it ſeemed 
v0 kg ſhould have hindered their march. The mar- 
mw" queſs of Newcaftle who commanded in the 
north for the king, hearing that the bad wea- 

ther prevented not this army's advancing to- 


wards the borders, began to march alſo with 


his troops, and came to Newcaſtle the 2d of 
February. The Scotch army approaching the 
town, the general ordered it to be ſummoned ; 
but the ſummons had no effect. He ſtaid in 


thoſe parts all the reſt of February, waiting 


for his artillery, which was coming by ſea 
The 28th of the ſaid month, he paſſed the 
Tyne at ſome diſtance from Newcaſtle, having 
left on the north-{ide of the town, fix regi- 


ments of foot, and ſome horſe, to keep the 


garriſon in awe. The marqueſs being too 
weak to venture a battle, contented himſelf 
with harraſſing the Scots by frequent skir- 
miſhes, in order to retard their march; but, 
at laſt, he thought proper to retire to Durham, 
where the Scotch general followed him, tho' 
wich great inconveniency, as he wanted for- 
rage for his horſe. Ry 

The lors When the marqueſs of Newcaſtle marched 

Fairfax de- out of York to oppoſe the Scots, he left the 

feat: colo- command of the city with a goodbody of troops 


2 to colonel John Bellaſis. As ſoon as the lord 


Selby. Fairfax was informed, that the marqueſs had 


April 11. taken the northern rout, he reſolved to march 
Ruſhw. towards York, and to that end, ordered his 


Clarend. ſon Sir Thomas Fairfax to meet him at a cer- 


tain place, with the party he commanded, 
that they might act in conjunction. But Bel- 
laſis having notice of this deſign, departed 
from York with moſt of the 3 to hinder 
their junction, and poſted himſelf at Selby. 
A few days after, the lord Fairfax, having 
taken a great circuit, to deceive the vigilance 
of the enemy, and joining his ſon, ſuddenly 
attacked Selby, with about 4000 men, where 
Bellaſis lay with 1500 horſe, and 1800 foot, 
forced the town, took the colonel priſonor, with 
1600 of his men, and killed a great number. 


Three days before the opening of this par- 


lieve the counteſs of Derby, who for the ſpace Jet 
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The marqueſs of Newcaſtle heard this ſad 1643-4: 
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news at Durham, the Scots being then within WI, 
two miles of the place. He immediately fear- The mar- 
ed, that the lord Fairfax, after his victory, go 
would attack York, or, at leaſt, march directiy returns to 
towards Durham, to put himſelf between the York. 
two armies. For this reaſon, he ſuddenly re- Ruſhws 
ſolved to retire to York, as well to ſecure him- | 
ſelf, as that city, which otherwiſe would have 
been in great danger. 

It ſoon appeared, that the marqueſs had 1644: 
taken this reſolution very ſeaſonably, for, the Ludlow; 
20th of April, that is, nine days, after the 
Selby fight, the lord Fairfax joined the Scots 
at Tadcaſter, whence the two generals reſolv- 
ed to go and beſiege York. But as that city 
was too large to be inveſted on all ſides by the 
two armies, particularly towards the river, o- 
ver which the marqueſs had made a bridge of 
boats, they deſired the earl of Mancheſter, ge- 
neral of the forces of the eaſtern aſſociated 
counties, to advance to this ſiege. Till the 
arrival of the earl of Mancheſter, the two ge- 
nerals held the city blocked up to the ſouth- 
ward of the river Ouſe. I ſhall interrupt for 
a moment, the account of the ſiege of York, 
to ſpeak of the ill ſucceſs of the parliament's 
arms at Newark. 

Whilſt the marqueſs of Newcaſtle was in 14m; 
the north obſerving the Scotch army, the lord is defeated 
Willoughby of Parham, and Sir John Mel- at Newark 
drum, with above 5000 men of the parlia- by prince 
ment-forces, beſieged Newark, a conſiderable Nach, 

: N f 23 
town in Nottinghamſhire, where the king guy, 
had placed a garriſon. As ſoon as the king 
knew it, he ſent orders to prince Rupert, to 
endeavour to relieve the place. The prince 
being then at Cheſter, put himſelf immediate- 
ly upon the march, and being joined by other 
troops, made a body of 7000 men, with which 
he advancad towards Newark. Meldrum, who 
commanded alone at the ſiege, the lord Wil- 
loughby being gone elſe where reſolved to age 
the prince, and to that purpoſe drew up his 
forces at a little diſtance from the town. The 
21ſt of March there was a ſharp conflict, par- 
ticularly at a bridge, by which Meldrum had 
reſolved to retreat in caſe of need. The bridge 
was vigorouſly attacked, and as bravely de- 
fended. In the interim, after the fight was 


over, Meldrum finding himſelf too weak to 
renew it the next day, reſolved to retreat o- 


ver the bridge in the night. But he found the 


guard he had left there had deſerted, and the 


ridge in the poſſeſſion of the enemies. So, 
not being able ro retreat, and perceiving him- 
ſelf ſurrounded with the king's forces, Mel- 
drum ſent a trumpet to the prince for a. parley. 
It was agreed, that the foot ſhould march a- 
way with their ſwords, colours, and drums; 
all the officers with their arms, horſes, and 
baggage; and the troopers and dragoons, 
with their ſwords, horſes, and colours. But 
he was forced to deliver all his ordinance and 
ammuniton with about 3000 muskets. 
The prince, after this expedition, which Other ex: 
ained him great honour, returned into Shrop- ploits of 
Tire, and from thence into Lancaſhire, to re- Prince Rus 


ofRuſhwy 
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of 18 weeks was beſieged in Latham-houſe, 


and made a gallant defence againſt a body of 


2000 men. In his way to Latham, the prince 
took by ſtorm Stopworth, a ſmall rown in Che- 
ſhire. Whilſt he was advancing towards La- 
tham, the beſiegers raiſed the ſiege, and part 
of them under the command of colonel Rigby, 
went and reinforced the garriſon of Bolton in 
Lancaſhire, which was in great danger. 'The 
prince purſued them, and withont giving them 
time to come to themſelves, took the town by 
ſtorm. 

After that, he attacked Liverpool, a ſea- 
port-town on the edge of Cheſhire, where thoſe 
who paſs into Ircland generally embarque. 
The governour, colonel More, after ſome re- 
ſiſto nce, conveyed on board the ſhips in the 
pool moſt part of his ſoldiers, and the richeſt 
goods in the town, and then the prince enter- 
ed with little oppoſition. Here he received a 
letter from the king, ordering him to march 
with all ſpeed to the relief of York, which was 
now beſieged. The king ſaid to him in this 
letter, © that his affairs, were in ſo very ill a 
ce ſtate, that it would not be enough, tho' his 
ce highneſs raiſed the ſiege of York, it he had 
ce not likewiſe beaten the Scotch army; which 
words induced the prince to fight a battle that 
proved very fatal to the king. 

I left York blocked up by the Engliſh and 
Scotch armies, commanded by the lord Fair- 
fax and the earl of Leven, till. the earl of 
Mancheſter ſhould join them. The earl of 
Mancheſter was general of the ſeven eaſtern 
aſſociated counties, who had raiſed an army of 
14,000 horſe, foot, and dragoons. With this 
army, the earl of Mancheſter had already done 
the parliament great ſervice. In the laſt cam- 

ign he had taken the town of Lynn, and 
in the beginning of this, had poſſeſſed himſelf 
of Lincoln, As ſeveral of the leading mem- 
bers of parliament thought of putting him in 
the earl of Eſſex's place, occation was taken 
from the ſervices he had performed, to make 
a conſtant proviſion for his army. To that 
end, by an ordinance of both honies, May the 
15th, 1644, each of the ſeven aſſociated 
counties were charged and rated at ſuch a 
weekly ſum for the maintenance of his army; 


after which, he received orders to join the 


two other armies, to beſiege Vork together. 
The parliament had alſo taken care for the 
ſubſiſtance of the earl of Eſſex's and Sir Wil- 
liam Waller's armies; ſo that in May, they 
had five armies on foot, beſides the troops 
diſperſed in ſeveral counties, and in garriſon. 
Before the marqueſs of Newcaſtle was block- 
ed up in York, he had ſent general Goring 
with 4000 horſe, to ravage the parts in ſub- 
jection to the parliament. Wherefore, the earl 
of Mancheſter detached likewiſe 3000 horſe, 
which were joined by 2000, ſent from the 
Scots before York, to wait the motion of Gor- 
ing. The carl of Mancheſter, therefore, join- 
ed the two armies only with his foot, and 
ſome few horſe, and preſently after the juncti- 
on, the ſiege of York was begun. The mar- 
queſs of Newcaſtle had ſent the king word, 
that he hoped to hold ont ſix weeks or two 


months, and beſought him to think in the in- 1644. 
terim how to relieve him. To retard, as much Waal 
as poſſible, the progreſs of the ſiege, he made 
overtures for a treaty, but on ſuch conditions 

as he knew would not be granted. Neverthe- 

leſs he gained ſeven or eight days by this ar- 

tifice, ſo that the ceſſation he had obtained, 

did not expire till the 15th of June. On the 

24th, he ſallied out, and furiouſly attacked 

the earl of Mancheſter leaguer; but after a 

ſharp conflict, was repulſed with loſs. 

On Sunday the zoth of June, the beſiegers Prince Ru- 
had certain notice, that prince Rupert was ad- pert ap- 
vancing at the head ot an army, ot near 20,000 => qa 
men, which had greatly increaſed in their „ 
march, as well by the troops drawn from ſe- 
veral garriſons, as by Goring's horſe, who had 
joined them, ſo that this army was not inferior 
to the three armies employed in the ſiege. 

The three generals, after a thort conſultation, 

thought it adviſeable to raiſe the fiege, and 

join their armies, whether, as ſome affirm, 

with deſign to give battle, or to avoide it, as 

others pretend. Be this as it will, they poſt- 

ed themſelves on Marſton- moor, about five 

miles from York. But, tho', indeed, prince 

Rupert muſt have paſſed that way to come at 

them with his army, they lefr, however, two 

ſides of York open, that proviſions and ammu- 

nition, and even troops by ſmall parties might 

be conveyed in. It the prince's deſign had 

been only to relieve York, he had already ef- 

fected it, and had only to remain in his poſt, 

and keep the enemies at a bay, till all neceſſa- 

ries had been fent into the city. But that ſame 

day, coming into York with a guard of 200 He comes 

horſe, he conferred with the marqueſs of New. do York. 

caſtle, or rather ſignified to him, that he in- 

tended to fight, according to his majeſty's ex- 

preſs orders. As the prince was extremely 

haughty, he made not the leaſt compliment to 

the marqueſs, upon the authority he aſſumed, 

in reſolving to give battle, contrary to the mar- 

queſs's opinion, who maintained, it was by no 

means requilite tn the preſent juncture, and 

the rather, as he expected 5000 men, who | Z 

were coming from the north to his aſſiſtance. 5 

Moreover, the prince made no ſcruple to com- F 

mand, without ſaying any thing to the mar- $ 

queſs, the forces in York to be ready to 

join him next morning in order to engage ; 

and yet, theſe forces had been levied by the 

marqueſs, and ever commanded with great re- 

putation. Beſides, rhe marqueſs's birth and 

merit ſeemed to require a greater regard from a 

the prince. Perhaps, it never came into the $ 

marqueſs's thoughts to deſire a fight of the = 

king's expreſs order, or elſe he believed it to 8 

be an affront to the prince, to ſhew the leaſt Z 

doubt of ſuch an order. However this be, 

he told him, he was ready to obey his high- 

neſs in all things, who might diſpoſe of his 

troops as he pleaſed, and for his own part, 

would be contented to charge in the battle as 

volunteer. His diflatisfaction was further in- 

creaſed, when having asked the prince, what 

ſervice he would be pleaſed to command him, 

the prince anſwered him, he would begin no 

action upon the enemy till early the next 
morning, 
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morning, and deſired him to repoſe himſelf 
till then. Thus, the prince had the ſole ma- 
nagement of the intended battle, without con- 
ſulting the marqueſs any more. Tho' he had 
ordered his forces in Vork to come and join 
his army, it does not appear that he had aſ- 
ſigned any command or poſt, to the marqueſs 
of Newcaſtle, perhaps, becauſe he ſaid, he 
would be in the battle as a volunteer. It cau- 
not be denied, this behaviour was very ſevere 
to a lord, who had always ſhewn for the king, 
a zeal and affection not to be ſurpaſſed, nor, 
perhaps, equalled. 

In the night, the three parliament-generals 
having conſidered, that the place was reliev- 
ed, and thinking, prince Rupert had no far- 
ther deſign than to lay in proviſions, reſolved 
to march to Tadcaſter, Cawood, and Selby, 
as well to preſerve the Eaſt-Riding, as to 


hinder the furniſhing of York with proviſions 


from thence. Accordingly they began their 
march early in the morning, the Scots leading 
the van. But about nine a-clock they had in- 
telligence, that the prince was approaching 
with his army, and, indeed, he was advanced 
with 5 ooo horſe, near their rear. Whereup- 
on they were obliged to draw up ſpeedily, 
and call back their van, which made all poſſible 
haſte to re- join them. Fortunately for them, 
the foot which the prince had drawn out of 


York, could not come up with his army till 


noon, and this gave the Scots time to re- join 
the reſt of their army, which they had left in 
the morning. The armies were both drawn up 
about two in the aiternoon. But there was 


between them a deep and large ditch, which 


neither cared to paſs, for fear of giving the 
enemy too great an advantage. ' For this rea- 
ſon, they ſtood looking upon one another a- 


The battle 
of Mar- 
ſton- moor. 
July 2. 


begin the charge. 


bove two hours, each expecting the other to 


Prince Rupert himſelf headed the left-wing, 
conſiſting of 5000 horſe. The right-wing was 


commanded by Sir Charles Lucas, with colo- 


nel Hurry, and the main body by general Gor- 


ing. It does not appear, that the marqueſs of 


Newcaſtle had any command in this action. 
The parliament's right-wing oppoſite to prince 


Rupert, was led by Sir 'Thomas Fairfax, the 


left by the earl of Mancheſter, aſſiſted by his 
| lieutenant general Oliver Cromwell. In the 


main battalia towards the right was the lord 
Fairfax, and general Leven towards the left. 
At laſt, between fix and ſeven in the evening, 
the parliament-generals gave the ſignal, and 
marched to the enemies. I fhall not under- 


take to deſcribe this battle, becauſe in all the 


accounts I have ſeen, I meet with ſo little or- 


der and clearneſs, that I cannot expect to give 


a ſatisfactory idea of it, to ſuch of my readers 
as underſtand theſe matters. I ſhall content my 
ſelf with relating one remarkable circumſtance, 
beſides the ſucceſs in general. The left-wing 


.of the king's army, commanded by prince Ru- 
Pert, was entirely routed by the parliament's 
right-wing, whilſt the king's right-wing had 


the ſame advantage over the left of the par- 
liament's. The two victorious wings, after cha- 


eing their enemies, returned to the field of 
Vor. II. | 
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battle, and, I know not by what accident, 
met face to face, ſo that each ſtood on the 
ſame ground that the enemy poſſeſſed at the 
beginning of the battle. Here the fight was 
renewed, and maintained on both ſides with 
great warmth and vigour, till at laſt night ap- 
proaching, the king's horſe were put to flight, 
and purſued as long as day would permit, Ir 
was, probably, at this time that the prince's 
foot were alſo routed. I ſay, probably, be- 
cauſe in the deſcription of this battle it does not 
appear what the foot did. But this is not the 
only time that we are left in the dark, when 
we read in hiſtories the deſeriptions of battles. 
They are generally made by perſons who have 
not the leaſt tincture of the art of war, and 
who by dwelling upon ſome frivolous circum- 
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ſtances, paſs over thoſe that might give the 


intelligent reader clear ideas. It ſuffices, there- 
fore, to ſay, that the prince's army was pur- 
ſued within a mile of York, where they retir- 
ed in the night. The countrymen who were 
commanded to bury the dead, gave out that 
they interred 4150 bodies. It was reported 
that 3000 of the prince's men were killed; 
but the conquerors affirmed, they loft not a- 
bove 300. 
Tho' prince Rupert had always been victo- 
rious where he had commanded in chief, it is 
not very ſurpriſing that he ſhould once be de- 
feared; this is a misfortune incident to the 
greateſt generals. But his reſolution to retire 
next day with his army, muſt needs appear ve- 
ry ſtrange. His horſe had not ſuftered much, 
becauſe they had taken to flight betimes, at 
leaſt, thoſe of the left-wing, commanded by 
himſelf, and his foot were alſo in good condi- 
tion, the greateſt ſtorm having fallen on the 
marqueſs of Newcaſtle's. He might, there- 
fore, have defended York, and waited the 
king's orders upon this fatal accident. So, this 
extraordinary reſolution can ſcarce be imputed 


but to an exceſſive ſhame and indignation, 


which hindered him from conſidering how pre- 
judicial it would be to the king his uncle's af- 
fairs. He ſent the marqueſs of Newcaſtle no- 
tice of his deſign, juſt as the marqueſs was 
ſending him word, that he was inſtantly going 
to quit the kingdom. They both put their re- 


ſolutions in practice. The marqueſs repaired 


that very day to Scarborough, and embarqued 
for Hamburgh, and the prince left York, and 
marched towards Cheſter with the remains of 
his army. It is eaſy to gueſs why the marqueſs 
of Newcaſtle quitted the king's ſervice, after 
having been ſo unworthily treated by prince 
Rupert. He believed, doubtleſs, he could not 
with honour reſume his former command, ha- 
ving been deemed incapable to ſerve the king 
on ſo important an occaſion ; nay, very pro- 
bably, he imagined, the prince would not have 
behaved to him in ſo haughty and rude a man- 
ner, if he had not thought he ſhould be avow- 


ed. Nevertheleſs, the prince could afterwards 


produce in his vindication only the king's let- 


ter above-mentioned, which he underſtood in 


a ſenſe the king himſelf had never thought of. 
It may, therefore, be affirmed, that his com- 


mitting ſo many errors one after another, was 
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1644. entirely owing to his exceſſive haughtineſs. 
WA The parliament generals improved their vic- 
om or tory, and the diſſention of their enemies. They 
vo“ returned to their poſts before York, which was 
Clarend. left to the diſcretion of Sir Thomas Glemham 

the governor, who ſeeing himſelf unable long 
to reſiſt, ſurrendered this important place upon 
honourable terms. They were no ſooner in poſ- 
ſeſſion of York, but the three armies ſeparated. 
The lord Fairfax with his forces remained at 
York, 'as governor ; the earl of Mancheſter 
marched towards Lincoln, not to be remote, 
without neceſſity, from the aſſociated counties, 
whoſe rroops he commanded ; and, the earl of 
Leven with the Scotch army marched north- 
ward to join the karl of Calendar, who was 
advancing with a reinforcement from 
wks hr, Scotland. When theſe forces were joined, he 
cake New. laid ſiege to Newcaſtle, which ſurrendered at 
diſcretion about the end of October. Thus 
the battle of Marſton- moor loſt the king all the 
north, which, hitherto, had given the par- 
liament forces a powerful diverſion. But this 
was not all the miſchief the king had to fear, 
there was danger of the three victorious armies 
joining in the heart of the kingdom thoſe of 
the earl of Eſſex and Sir William Waller, and 
of their taking at once all the places which 
were ſtill in his power. This was the more to 
be feared, as when he heard of the defeat of 
his army at Marſton-moor, he was himſelf 
marching to the relief of the weſt, where the 
earl of Eſlex then was with an army, which 
the king's forces in thoſe parrs were not able 
to withſtand. This is what I muſt now ex- 
plain, and withal ſpeak of what paſſed at Ox- 
ford, whilſt the northern armies were in acti- 
ON. | 
Extraordi- The parliament ſeem by their extraordinary 
daun of Preparations in the beginning of the year 1644, 
he parlia- to have intended to put a ſpeedy concluſion to 
ment, for the war. Beſides, the armies of the lord Fair- 
the cam- fax and Scotland, and that of the earl of Man- 
1 of cheſter, which was paid by the eaſtern coun- 
: ties, a new regulation was made the latter end 
of March, for the maintenance of 7500 foot, 
and 3000 horſe, to be commanded by the earl 
of Eſſex. At the ſame time, by another or- 
dinance, the four ſouthern aſſociated counties, 
vix. Kent, Suſſex, Surrey, and Hampſhire 
were to maintain an army of 3600 foot, 1200 
| horſe, and 500 dragoons, under the command 
of Sir William Waller. Theſe were not new 
armies, they ſubſiſted before the regulation; 
but the point was to recruit them, compleat 
the number fixed by the parliament, and ſettle 
the neceſſary weekly payment of their ſubſiſt- 
ance money. | | 
Tho' Sir William Waller was worſted at 
the battle of Roundway-down, the two hou- 
ſes, far from loſing their eſteem for him, re- 


Reſolution 
to ſend 
Waller 
into the 


| weſt, ſolved to fend him into the weſt, with an army 


capable of withſtanding prince Maurice, who 
found no farther oppoſition in thoſe parts. The 
king having notice of this deſign, reſolved to 
endeavour not only to hinder Waller's march 
into the weſt, but alſo to break the aflociation 
of the four ſouthern counties in his favour. 'To 


that purpoſe, he gave the lord Hopton, an 


y arrived at Briſtol from 
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army conſiſting of troops drawn out of ſeveral 1644. 
garriſons, and of two regiments of foot lately Www 
reland. As ſoon as 
theſe forces were aſſembled, the lord Hopton 

ofted himſcit at Wincheſter, where Sir John 

rkley brought him two regiments newly raiſ- 
ed by him in Devonſhire, and the king ſent 
him a detatchment of looo men, under the 
command of Sir Jacob Athley. All theſe for- 
ces together made an army of 4000 foot, and 
1500 horſe, with which he reſolved to march 
into Suſſex Waller, who was then quartered 
about Farnham, aſſembled his troops and fa- 
ced the enemy; but aſter ſome ſlight skirmiſhes, 
he retired into Farnham-caſtle, from whence he 
took a journey to London, to repreſent to the 
parliament his wavr of ſupplies, without which 
it would not be poſſible to perform what had 
been enjoi ed him. | 

Immediately atter Waller's departure for Hopton 
London, the lord Hopton marched with part fakes %- 
of his army to attack Arundel-caſtle, which ae. 
was ſurrendered upon terms; but hearing a few 
days after, that Waller was returned to Farn- 
ham with a ſtrong reinforcement, he rejoined 
the reſt of his army. 

Waller's journey to London anſwered his aller 
expectation. Beſides a brigade of Londoners retakes 
under major-general Brown, he procured an 
order of parliament to the earl of Eſſex, to 
ſend. him from his army 1000 horſe, com- 
manded by Sir William Balfour. He was no 
ſooner returned to Farnham with theſe ſup- 
plies, but he marched all night, and at break 
of day beat up one of the lord Hopton's quar- 
rers at Alton, and carricd away priſoners colo- 
nel Boles's regiment of foot; a troop or two 
of horſe, which were in the ſame quarters, ha- 
ving betimes taken to flght. Then he march- 
ed directly to Arnndel-caſtle, and made the 
garriſon priſoners. Here the learned Mr. Chil- 
lingworth was taken, and died within few - 
days. BE 27-9 NT 
. The king hearing of the ſupplies given to. Battle of 
Waller, ſent a reinforcement to the lord Hop- Alresford, 
ton. The earl of Forth, the King's general, 
would go himſelf, but refuſed the command 
which the lord Hopton offered to reſign to him. 

The lord Hopton having then an army of a- 
bout 8000 men, reſolved to give Waller bat- 
tle, and began his march with that intent, at 
the very time Waller was advancing towards 
him with the ſame reſolution. The two ar- 
mies met between Farnham and Wincheſter, 
on Cheriton-down near Alresford, where the 
battle was fought the 29th of March. The 
lord Hopton was defeated and forced to retire 
to Reading, and afterwards to Oxford. Wal- 
ler marched to Wincheſter, and became maſter 
ol the city, but did not think proper to beſiege 
the caſtle, (which was his own inheritance) be- 
cauſe he had elſewhere more important affairs, 
as will be ſeen preſently. The lord Clarendon 
pretends, the loſs ſuſtained by Waller at Al- 


it. 


resſord hindered him from improving his ad- 


vantage, and marching into the weſt, as he 
had reſolved. But it may be affirmed, this 
was not the thing that prevented his taking the 
weſtern rout; it was rather owing to the par- 

liament's 
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1644. liament's reſolutions, by whom he was recall- 
wY ed to London, after having diſmiſſed the auxi- 
liary regiments of that city, and Kent, which 
were alſo come co join with him, 
Reſolution Both houſes perceiving, that by the king's 
388 late loſs at Alresford, his army was diſcourged 
and conſiderably leſſened; that moreover, they 
had ſufficient forces in the north to have no- 
thing to fear from the marqueſs of Newcaſtle, 
who was ſhut up in York, reſolved to beſiege 
Oxford, where the king was with his army ; 
ſo, having relinquiſhed, or ſuſpended, the de- 
ſign of ſending Waller into they welt, the la- 
boured with all poſſible diligence, to put the 
two armies of Eflex and Waller upon the foot 
ſettled by their ordinance, that they might act 
together againſt Oxford. 
The king had ever imagined, that Waller's 
deſign was to march towards the weſtern _ 
For which reaſon he had aſſembled his 
at Marlborough, and afterwards poſted him- 
ſelf at Newbury, where he had remained ſome 
time, till he could better diſcover the deſigns of 
his enemies. But having, at length, found, 
the parliament had altered their meaſures, he 
came to Reading, and cauſed the fortifications 
to be demoliſhed, in order to ſtrengthen his 
army with a garriſon, conſiſting of 2500 men. 
He allo ordered prince Rupert to come and 
join him; bur afterwards permitted him to re- 
lieve Latham- houſe, where the counteſs of 
Derby was beſieged. With the Reading gar- 
riſon, his army was increaſed to 8500 foot, 
and 34000 horſe ; but being ſtill ignorant of the 
deſigns of his enemies, he thought proper to 
retire to Oxford with his whole army. 


22 —4 In the interim, the parliament, who had for 
0 X 

and Wal- , W. 
ler march ons with more ſecrecy than formerly, percei- 


towards ving the two armies of Eſſex and Waller ready 


Oxford. to march, ſent to each a ſupply of 4200 of the 
_ Ularend, trained-bands of London. So, the earl of Eſ- 


fſex's army conſiſted of 12000 foot, and 3000 


| horſe; and Waller's of 7000 foot, and 1500 


horſe and dragoons. Theſe two generals had 
orders to march ſeparately, and beſiege Ox- 
ford, if the king remained there; but if he 


went from thence, the earl of Eflex was or- 


dered to follow him with his army, and Wal- 
ler to march into the weſt, according to the 
firſt projet. They departed from London, 
the 14th and 15th of May, to put themſelves 
at the head of their reſpective armies, and im- 
mediately marched towards Oxford. 
The king had poſted almoſt all his infantry 
at Abington, in order to ſtop the enemies, and 
have time ro conſider what meaſure he ſhould 
take, in caſe they really intended to beſiege 
Oxford, which he ſtill queſtioned. As Abing- 
ton could not be eaſily defended but on the 
eaſt-ſide, and he was unwilling to run any un- 
neceflary riſque, he had ordered general Wil- 
mot to make a vigorous defence, if attacked 
on that ſide, but if on the weſt from Wantage 
and Farrington, to relinquiſh the place. But 
whether the order was not clear and full, or 
for ſome other reaſon, Wilmot, at the ene- 
mies approach, on the eaſt-ſide, immediately 
retired to Oxford, and the earl of Eſſex in- 


5 


orces 


ſome time found means to take their reſoluti- 


into Devonſhire. 


ſtantly entered Abington. The king percei- 
ving the ſiege of Oxford was reſolved, had but 


one way to hinder it, which was to defend the 


paſſes of the rivers Iſis and Cherwell, which 
run on the weſt and eaſt- ſides ot the city, and 
to that end he quartered his horſe near the lſis, 
and his foot towards the Cherwell. As the 
motions of the parliament armies entirely pro- 
ceed from the cituation of Oxford and the ad- 
jacent country; and as, without this know- 
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ledge, ſcarce any thing would be intelligible, I 


ſhall paſs over the particulars which to me 
ſeem not abſolutely neceſſary, and content my 
ſelf with ſaying, that Waller found means, at 
laſt, to gain the paſs at Newbridge over the 
Iſis, which enabled him to fall upon the rear 
of the king's foot that were defending the 
Cherwell. Whereupon the king drew all bis 
forces into Oxford and to the north of the ci- 


ty, with thoughts at the ſame time of provi- 


The king 
withdraws 
from Ox- 
ford with 


ding for the fatety of his perſon, not judging his horſe, 


it proper to ſuffer himſelf to be ſhut up. There 
was no time to loſe, for the king's troops were 
hardly retired, when the earl of Eſſex paſſed 
the Cherwell at Goſworth bridge with his ar- 
my. So 'the king giving orders to his horſe, 
and a ſmall body of foot, to wait for him at 
ſuch a place, left Oxford the 3d of June about 
nine o'clock at night, and ſafely paſſed between 
the two parliament armies. He was out of all 
danger of purſuit before the news of his retreat 
reached the enemies, and came, at length, on 
June 6, to Worceſter, after having endured a 


great fatigue. 


The two generals were extremely ſurpriſed, 
when they heard the king had eſcaped them; 
but it was too late to hope to overtake him. 


Ruſhw. 


The two 
generals 
relinquiſh” 


In the interim, the city ot Oxford being well the deſign 


ſtored with proviſions and ammunition, and 
the king having left there almoſt all his foot, 
they did not chink fit to beſiege it, and the 
rather, as they had no orders to do it, unleſs 
the king remained there. The parliament's 
intention was, that in caſe the king quitted 
Oxford, the earl of Eſſex ſhould follow him 


of beſieg- 
ing Ox- 
for 


with his army; and Waller with his, take care 


for ſome unknown reaſon, reverſed this order, 
and would himſelf march into the weft. And 


of the affairs of the weſt. But the earl of Eſſex, - 


when Waller urged the parliament's orders, 


the earl of Eſſex poſitively commanded him, as 
his general, to gbey, to which the other could 
make no reply. So, the earl immediateiy be- 
gan his march to the weſt. The parliament 
were very much offended with the earl of Ef- 
ſex's diſobedience, and ſent him an order, 
which reached him at Salisbury, to return, fol- 
low the king, and leave to Waller the weſtern 
expedition. But the earl inſtead of comply- 
ing, ſent a letter to the committee of war, with 
the reaſons of his conduct, ſubſcribing his 
letter, © Your innocent, tho* ſuſpected ſer- 
« vant, Eſſex.“ Whether both houſes were 
ſatisfied with the ealr's reaſons, or believed 


it proper not to incenſe him in ſuch a juncture, 


they ſuffered him to purſue his march, which 
he did in a flow and eaſy manner, till he came 


* 
4 
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and immediately ſent to the earl of Eſſex, to 


hanged for ing been formerly lieutenant to captain Pym, 


deſertion. 


had deſerted, with nineteen troopers, to the 


proached the king however, and, at length, at Cropedy 


the king would paſs the river to attack him, Whiteloc. 
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1644. The queen had been ever ſince April at civil wars. Theſe executions gave occaſion 1644. 
Wo Excter, the capital of that county, where ſhe to the parliament, in Auguſt following, to e-? 
The queen was delivered of the princeſs Henrietta, a- rect a court- martial, to which were given very qv" 6 
France bout a fortnight or three weeks before the carl ſevere inſtructions, chiefly with reſpect to de- ood 
Ruſhw. of Eſſex's approach. As ſoon as ſhe heard of ſerters. About the middle of July, Taunton- 
Clarendon his entering Devonſhire, ſhe ſent and deſired Dean was taken for the parliament, by a party 
a fafe-conduct to retire to Briſtol, The earl of the garriſon of Lyme. 
of Eſſex anſwered, if her majeſty would pleaſe I am obliged for a time, to break off the 
to go to London, he would have the honour narrative of the affairs of the weſt, to relate 
to wait upon her thither ; but could not give what the king did after his happy eſcape from 
her a ſafe- conduct to Briſtol, without the ex- Oxford. = ö 
preſs order of both houſes. Whereupon the He arrived June the 6th, at Worceſter with The 7 4 
queen withdrew into Cornwal, and ſome time his little army; but ſtaid there only a few march at- 
after into France, with a convoy of men of war, days, hearing Waller was marching that wa To — 
ſent her by the prince of Orange. When he quitted Worceſter, he made ſeveral 0&4 
Prince Prince Maurice had been, ſince April the marches and counter-marches, to deceive the 
Maurice 20th, before the little town of Lyme, which vigilence of his enemy, not being {ſtrong e- 
raiſes the made a more obſtinate defence than was ex- nough to venture to expect him. At laſt, Waller 
_ 4 pected. This place, and Plymouth, were al- having made a ſhew of marching towards follows 
72» moſt the only towns in the weſt that were for Shrewsbury, Waller doubted not but his de- bim. p 
Exeter, the parliament. It was, therefore, very ne- ſign was to join prince Rupert who was till pt 
June 15. ceſſary for the parliament, to have in thoſe in thoſe parts; for this was before the battle of 
Rufn. parts, forces capable of reviving the courage Marſton- moor. He thought it, therefore, 
J of their friends, who had received no aſſiſtance very important to march Not and and poſt him- 
ſince prince Maurice's arrival. At the earl of ſelf between the king and Shrewsbury, in or- 
Efſex's approach, who was now advanced to der to hinder his joining with the prince. The 
Dorcheſter, the prince raiſed the ſiege of Lyme, King was very glad to have deceived Waller. 
and retired to Exeter. The ſame day, the As ſoon as he knew Waller expected him up- 
earl of Eſſex poſſeſſed himſelf of Dorcheſter. on that rout, he feigned to take it indeed, but 
Then, he detached Sir William Balfour, who ſuddenly turning about, inſtead of continuin 
took Weymouth, whither the earl of Eſſex in- his march towards Shrewsbury, took the —_ 
Efſex's ftantly repaired. He had ſome time thoughts to Oxford, and left Waller in his poſt, with- 
progreſs in of beſieging Exeter, and indeed marched that out any poſſibility of overtaking him. When 
the welt. b ſidering that prince Maurice was he ca ar Oxford, he was joined by th 
| Clarendon way; but conſidering that prince Maurice e came near , he was joined by the 
there with his whole army, he was afraid of reſt of his army, which he had left there 
loſing too much time in the ſiege, and ſtop- when he quitted that city. Then, no longer 
ped at Chard, where he remained ſome time, fearing Waller, ſince he was ſtronger than he, 
and from thence marched to Tiverton. Where- he went and quartered in Buckinghamſhire, 
upon, prince Maurice ſent a detachment from without any other deſign than to give the e- 
Exeter, with orders to ſecure Barnſtable ; but nemy battle, if there was occaſion. . 
the inhabitants ſhut the gates againſt them, Waller having been thus circumvented, ap- The fight 


come and take poſſeſſion of the town, which, the two armies were in fight, with the river 3 92 i 
1 done accordingly by the lord Roberts. Cherwell between them. Waller drew up Ruin,” 
n Here was taken captain Howard, who hav- on a very advantageous ground, imagining Clarend. 


and thereby furniſh him with an opportunity 


Ruſbw. King's party; for which being now tried by a to fight with advantage. But the king, to 
Captain ij of h d 3 | WY 5 t fei 
Turdin council of war, he was condemned and exe- draw him from his poſt, feigned to march 
eee in cuted. Upon this, prince Maurice cauſed to northward, and accordingly advanced into 


revenge, 


be hanged Turpin, a ſea-captain, taken pri- 
ſoner in attempting to relieve Exeter, when 
the earl of Stamford was beſieged in it. He 


being indicted for levying arms againſt the 


king, was by the judges, Heath, Forſter, 


Northamptonſhire, leaving a ſtrong guard at 


Cropedy- bridge, to hinder the enemies from 
paſſing, and following him in the rear. Whilſt 


he was marching, he had intelligence, there 


was a body of 300 horſe going to join Waller, T! 
Banks, and ſerjeant Glanvil, condemned, but within two miles of the van of his army, and ma 
hitherto reprieved, by reaſon of the conſe- was told they might be eaſily cut off, if the io 
quences. The parliament was very much in- army moved faſter. Whereupon orders were — 


cenſed at this repriſal, conſidering the diffe- 
rence between a priſoner of war, and a de- 
ſerter. Wherefore having ſerjeant Glanvil in 
their cuſtody, who had lately quitted the 
king's party, and returned to London, they 


ſent to the van, and main body, to advance 
faſter. As ſoon as Waller perceived thete was 
a great diſtance between the king's rear, and 
the reſt of his army, he detached 1000 horſe, 
to paſs the river at a ford, a mile below, and 


himſelf, with 1500 horſe, 1000 foot, and 11 


ordered him to be impeached of high-treaſon. 
Soon after, the king's party — 14 clothi- 
ers to be hanged at Woodhouſe in Wiltſhire, 
and the parliament ordered eight Iriſhmen to 
be executed, who had been taken priſoners 
in ſome action. Theſe are the fad effects of 


pieces of cannon, attacked Cropedy-bridge, 
took it, and paſſed his troops. Which done, 
fell upon the king's rear, but was repulſed, 
with loſs of many of his men, and part of his 
cannon. This is all that can be gathered with 

any 
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any clearneſs, from the accounts of this battle. 
The detachment, which, I faid, paſſed the 
ford had much the ſame ſucceſs: Waller be- 


ing thus repulſed, and forced to repaſs the 


river, drew up his men on a hill, and there 
waited the king's motions. As it was yet but 
three in the afternoon, the king, believing the 
enemies were diſconraged with their ill- ſucceſs, 


ordered Cropedy-bridge, and the ford, to be 


attacked by two great derachments. The 
firſt was repulſed at the bridge, with great 
loſs on the king's ſide. The other gained 
the ford ; but all that could be done, was to 
maintain it, expecting in vain, till night, that 


the firſt detachment would recover the bridge. 


Night coming on, both ſides retired, Waller 
remaining maſter of the two paſſes. 

The king was ſo prepoſſeſſed with the no- 
tion, that the enemies army was entirely diſ- 
couraged, that he reſolved to ſend them an 
offer of pardon by a herald, imagining it would 
be immediately accepted, and Waller deſert- 
ed. In this belief, he ſent a trumpeter to 
Waller, to deſire a ſafe-condu& for a gentle- 
man to deliver a gracious meſſage from his 
majeſty, Waller anſwered, he had no power 
to receive any meſſage without permiſſion from 


the parliament, to whom his majeſty was to 


The king 
marches 
towards 
the welt, 
Clarend, 


make applicarion. The two armies faced each 
other for the ſpace of two days, ſtanding in the 
fame poſture, after which they both drew off, 


each taking a different rout, In all appear- 


ance, Waller after this loſs, did not think 
himſelf in condition to go any more in queſt 
of the king, who was ſ{upeitor to him in num- 
ber. As it was about this time, tha: the re- 
port of prince Rupert's defeat at Mariton- 
moor was ſpread, Waller thought, doubtleſs, 
there was no great neceſſity to riſque a ſecond 
battle, ſince the king would probably be very 
much diſtreſſed. When he knew afterwards, 
the king was marching towards the wett, he 


5 himſelf ſtill leſs trouble about what the 


ing might attempt, ſince it belonged ro the 


earl of Eſſex to get off as he pleaſed. There 


was not a ſufficient union between them, for 
Waller to be much concerned at what might 
have happened to the earl. Perhaps too, his not 
ing able to follow the king, who was march- 
being againſt the earl of Eſſex, was the reaſon 
why he diſmiſſed the regiments of the Lon- 
don auxiliaries, which, added to his loſs at 
Cropedy, diſabled him from acting till he had 
freſh troops. | 
The king, who at the beginning of this 
campaign was in a fad ftrait, found himſelf a 
month after, much at eaſe. Of the two ar- 
mies by which he had been attacked, one was 
unable to hurt him, and the other was gone 
into the weſt, where he himſelf was very 


ſtrong. In the firſt place, he was matter of 


all the fortified towns, Plymouth excepted. 
Secondly, he had at Briſtol a large garriſon, 
part whereof might be drawn out upon occa- 
on In the third place, almoſt all the gentry 
of the weſtern counties were well- affected to 
him. There were only the meaner ſort of 
people, who were divided between him and 


the parliament, bur who, however, were al- 
Vor. II. | . 
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ways teady to join with the ſtrongeſt. Laſtly, 


prince 'Maurice had at Exeter, and in the 
neighbourhood, 4000 men, which could be 
eaſily brought to him by the north of Devon- 
ſhire, and che earl of Eſſex not be able to pre- 
vent it. All theſe conſiderations determined 
him to march weſtward, to give the earl of 
Eſſex battle, if an opportunity offered. He 
had ſcarce begun his march, when he received 
the ill news of what paſſed at York, which 
confirmed Him in his reſolution. He percei- 
ved that if he remained in the middle of the 
kingdom, where he had few friends or forti- 
fied towns, the three parliament ar mies, which 
were now ſeparated, would not fail to rejoin, 
and then he ſhould be too weak to withſtand 
them. 

As ſoon as the king had taken this reſoluti- 


on, he informed prince Maurice of it, that he 


might be ready to join him, and by the ſame 
expreſs ſent orders to the lord Hopton, to 
draw what men he could out of Wales, and 
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lead them to Briſtol, that he might meet him 


on the way with thoſe troops, and as many 
more as could poſſibly be ſpared from that 
garriſon. So, the king making eaſy marches, 
in order to give the Welſh troops time to join 
him, came the 15th of July to Bath, from 
whence, after two days, he departed, and, at 
length, arrived at Exeter. When all the for- 
ces, he had ſent for, had joined him, he ſaw 


himſelf at the head of an army much more 


numerous than the earl of Eſſex's. 
Five days after the fight at Cropedy- bridge, 
t he king being at Eveſham, cauſed to be drawn 


The king's 


meſlage to 


up a meſſage for peace to both houſes, a copy both hou- 
whereof was ſent to the earl of Eſſex, by the ſes for 


marqueſs of Hertford, to be communicared to 
the parliament, it being intimated that the 
French agent had the original to deliver, it 


required This meflage directed to the lords 


and commous of parliament aſſembled at 
Weſtminſter, contained a general offer to treat 


of peace, and if commiſſi mers ſhould be ſent 


to him, he would grant them a ſafe- conduct. 
The two houſes, ever jealous of the king, 
thought there was ſome artifice concealed in 
ſending them only a copy of the meſſage, and 
that his view was to engage them to demand 
the original of the French agent. Beſides, 
they did not conceive themſelves to be owned 
by the direction of this meſſage as the two 
houſes of parliament; and, therefore, imagi- 
ned, the king had a mind to reſerve to him- 
ſelf the power of ſaying, that he did not ac- 
knowledge them for the true parliament of 
Er zland, and, indeed, he ought not, accord- 
ing to his principles, ſince he had publiſhed 
the forementioned declaration againſt them. 
Wherefore they reſolved to take no notice of 
the meſlage, nor return any anſwer. 


peace not 
anſwered; 


July 4. 


Ruſhw. 


Whilſt the king ſtayed at Bath, he had aſ- Theking's 


Kingſmoor, and made a ſpeech to them, ex- 
horting them to take arms for him, and fur- 
niſh him with money. He told them, Thar 
victory was the only means left to reſtore 
peace to the nation, that bleſſed peace which 
he had ſo often fought for from them at Weſt- 

g H minſter, 


i am 6 


ſembled the inhabitants of Somerſetſhire, at ſpecch to 
e Somer- 
ſerſhire 
men, 


July 233 
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1644. © minſter, and which they had fo ſcornfully re- 
jected. But, continued he, when I mention 
peace, I would be underſtood to intend that 
peace, which is built upon ſuch foundations 

as are molt likely to render it firm and 
ſtable; wherein God's true religion may be 
beſt ſecured from the danger of Popery, Sec- 
taries, and innovations; the crown may 
poſleſs thoſe juſt 1 which may 
enable me to protect and govern my people 
according to law; and the ſubjects be con- 
firmed in thoſe rights which they have de- 
rived from their foretathers, and which I 
have granted them in parliament; to which 
I ſhall always be ready to add ſuch new gra- 
ces, as I ſhall find moſt to conduce to their 


for, wherein I may juſtly expect your beſt 
aſſiſtance with your hearts, and hands, and 


rſes. 

For che clear underſtanding of the king's 
meaning, not only on this, but on all other, 
the like occaſions, without exception, it muſt 
be conſidered, the parliament did not deny, 
that a king ol England ought according to the 
laws of the land, to enjoy ſuch r e 
as his majeſty demanded; but they affirmed, 
it ought to be for the welfare, and not for the 
deſtruction of the people. They pretended, 
that Charles I, had abuſed theſe prerogatives 
to deſtroy the rights of the ſubject, and from 
thence drew this inference, that it was abſo- 
lately neceflary to put it out of his power to 
abuse them be the future, which could be 

done only by depriving him of part of the 
prerogatives he had abuſed. They maintain- 

ed, only the king's bare word could not be 
relied on, and there was need of a ſtronger 
fence to ſecure the laws. 

art, did not deny he had made ill uſe of 

bis power; but he had repaired the miſ- 

chief he had done, and proteſted, his inten- 

tion was to govern for the future, according 

to the laws of the land. What, therefore, 

was the ground of the war? Why, the parli- 

ament would not truſt to the king's word, and 
the king refuſed to give other ſecurity. When, 
therefore, the king ſo frequently offered peace, 
on condition he ſhould be reſtored to all his 
prerogatives, excepting thoſe he had departed 
from in this parliament, far from ſhewing by 
theſe offers, chat he was ſincerely deſirous of 
peace, he rather demonſtrated, that nothing 
could ſatisfy him but an entire victory, whe- 
ther by arms or treaty. On the other hand, 
when the parliament ſeemed to wiſh for peace, 

but on condition that the king ſhould be di- 
veſted of his prerogatives, was not this in re- 
ality to wiſh for war, ſince it was deſiring to 
ſecure, by a treaty, an advantage, which their 
arms had hitherto rendered very uncertain ? 
We muſt not, therefore, be milled by the 
ſound of the word peace, which was, as ap- 
pears, a very ambiguous term, and of which, 
both ſides, eſpecially the king, made a pa- 
rade to dazzle the people. I am in hopes this 
remark will be of uſe to explain many the like 
paſſages of this reign. 

When the earl of Eſſex heard of the king's 


happineſs : This is the peace which I labour 


entered that county, July the 26th, after for- follows 


| bravely defen 


an army might be ſent into the weſt to lie 


The king, on his 
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approach, he called a council of war, to de- 1644. 
bate what was to be done in this emergency. Way Fs 
His own opinion was, to return, and hinder + earl 1 
the king from penetrating farther into the Porn ET 
the country, and to give him battle, if a fa- Cornwal. 
vourable opportunity offered. He repreſent- June 26. 
ed, that in N or Somerſerſhire, as he Clarend. 
ſhould not be ſtraitned in room or proviſions, 
he might eithet fight, or avoid it as he ſhould 
think fit. But the lord Roberts of Truro, Þ- | 
field-marſhal in this expedition, whoſe eſtate _ / 
lay all in Cornwal, poſitively: affirmed, that = 
as ſoon as the army Would enter that county, 
the people would all declare for the parlia- 
ment; that then it would be impoſſible for 
the king to come there, and the army might 
eaſily ſubſiſt, and be reinforced with a grea 
number of troops. Upon this aſſurance, which 
afterwards proved very falſe, the lord Roberts, 
rather by a fort of violence, than the ſtrength 
of his reaſons, cauſed it to be reſolved, that 
the army ſhould march iato Cornwal. 

Purſuant to this reſolution, the earl of Eſſex The king 


cing the paſſage at Newbridge, which was Mm DE 
Jed by Sir Richard Greenvil. Cons, „ 
The ſame day the king came to Exeter, aud 
after a general muſter of his army, followed 
the earl of Eſſex, who did not find in Corn- 
wal what the lord Roberts had made him ex- 
pect. He advanced, however, to Laun- 
ceſton, and from thence to Bodmin, - where he 
wrote to the parliament, that he did not doubr, 
the king's deſign was to ſtraiten him for pro- 
viſions, and, therefore, earneſtly deſired, that 


y W's 
3 
„ 


upon the king's rear, and hinder him from 5 
executing his project. But as Sir William | 
Waller was not ready to march, being then 
in London, ſolliciting ſupplies for his army, 
all that could be done was to detach colonel F: 
Middleton with 2500 horſe and dragoons, with | bo 
orders to march weſtwards. 5 5 F 
| The king ſeeing the earl of Eſſex intangled The king's 

in a country where he wanted proviſions for letter to 

the ſubſiſtance of his army, thought it a fair the carl F] 
opportunity to try to gain him, Wheretore 8 „ 
he ſent him a letter under his own hand, per- 5 
ſuading him to free himſelf from his preſent 

ſtraits, by reſtoring peace to the kingdom, 


2 


that is, by declaring for ſuch a peace as the 


king deſired. The earl of Eſſex returning no 
anſwer to this letter, prince Maurice, and the 
earl of Forth, lately made earl of Brentford, 
the king's general, wrote to him two days at- 
ter; and the next day he received another let- 
ter on the ſame ſubject, ſigned by the lord 
Hopton and many general officers of the king's 
army. At laſt, he returned a brief anſwer 
to the earl of Brentford, that he had no com- 
miſſion to treat. 

About this time, the lord Wilmot, lieute- WImot 
nant- general of the king's horſe, was arreſted arreſted 
and ſent priſoner to Exeter, by his majeſty's by the 
order, he having taken the liberty to ſend the — 1 
carl of Eſſex word, that if he would enter in- my 
to treaty, the officers of the king's army 
were ſo deſirous of peace, they would con- 
ſtrain his majeſty to conclude it upon we 
| | able 


nd. 
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1644. ble terms. Wilmot's diſgrace bred ſome mur- 


murs amonglt the officers of horſe, by whom 


he was very much- beloved ; nay, they pre- 
ſented a petition to the king, to ptay him to 
jet them know what crime that lord was accu- 
ſed of. The king, in ſuch a junCture, was 
very ready to give them this ſatisfaction. Ne- 
vertheleſs the lord Wilmor was deprived of his 


poſt, which was given to the lord Goring, al- 


ter which, he had leave to retire beyond ſes. 

It was generally believed in the army, that 

Wilmot's diſgrace was owing to ſome intrigue 

of the court, and the king's private hatred of 

him on account of the part he had acted a- 
ainſt the earl of Strafford. 


The car! The carl of Eſſex perceived too late the va- 


of Eſſex is nity of the lord Roberts's promiſes. So far 
in great were the people of Cornwal from riſing in his 
lirats. favour, that on the contrary they ran in 
RulW. crowds to join the King's army. The earl 
could have proviſions but by ſea, and in ſmall 
quantities, by means of a river which afforded 
him a communication by ſea with Plymouth. 
At laſt, Sir Richard Greenvil having brought 
the king a ſupply of troops, it was reſolved in 
a council of war, to make uſe of the ſuperio- 
rity of the number, not to compel the earl of 
Eſſex to fight, but to cur of his proviſions en- 
tirely. This was happily effected, by means 
of a fort run up on the bank of the river, by 
whioh the enemies received their proviſions. 
Thus the earl of Eſſex being reduced to the 
laft extremity, after having kept his poſt almoſt 
a month, reſolved to abandon his army, to 
avoid falling into the king's hands. But be- 
fore he executed that deſign, he ordered Sir 
He ſaves William Balfour ro endeavour, to ſave the 
his korſe, horſe, which he performed very fortunately in 
quis tHe l dark miſty night, by paſſing unobſerved 
ret co through the king's quarters. As ſoon as the 
Plymouth. earl of Eſſex knew the horſe were out of dan- 
Ruſhw, ger, he ſent to the king and demanded a par- 
ley, but before the anſwer was returned, took 
ſhip with ſome officers and retired to Ply- 
mouth, leaving major-general Skippon to ſee 
to procure the beſt terms he could for the foot. 
The king having granted the parley deſired 
by the earl of Eſſex before his departure, a 
conterence was held berween ſome officers of 
both armics, where the tollowing articles were 
agreed on. 
I. That on the morrow, being September 
the 2d, all the officers and ſoldiers under the 
command of the earl of Eflex, ſhall deliver 
up all their cannons and train of artillery, 
with all carriages, neceflaries and materials 
thereunto belonging ; and likewiſe all arms of- 
fenſire and defenſive, with all ammunition 
wharloever, except only the {words and piſtols 
of all officers above the degree of corporals. 
II. That immediately after all officers and 
ſoldiers ſhall march out of their quarters to 
Leſtwitial with their colours, trumpets, and 
drums; and that all officers above the degree 
of ſerjeants, ſhall take with them ſuch horſes 
and ſervants as properly belong to them, with 
all their bag and baggage, and waggons with 
their teams. | 


III. That they ſhall have a ſafe convoy of 


mitted, in obſtinately purſuing his march into 
the weſt, contrary to the orders of both houſes, Clarend. 
and in prepoſterouſly running himſelf into : 


ſuch a peace as he deſired was impracticable, 
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100 horſe; from their quarters, to Leſtwitial, 1644. 
and thence in their march to Pool and Ware. 
IV. That in caſe they ſhall march from Pool 
to any other place by land, that they ſhall not 
bear arms more than is allowed in the agree- 


* 


ment until they come to Southampton or Port(- 


mout Ü. 
V. That all the ſick and wounded ſhould be 
left at Foy, till ſuch time as they can be con- 
veniently tranſported to Plymouth. | 
VL That all the officers and ſoldiers ſhall 
be permitted to receive all moneys, proviſions, 
and other accommodations, as they ſhould be 
able to procure from Plymouth ; to which end 
they ſhall have a paſs for any 12 perſons, 
whom they ſhall ſend for the 4 20 
VII. That there ſhall be no inviting of any - 


. 


ſoldiers, but that ſuch as will voluntarily. come 


to his majeſty's ſervice, ſhall not be hindered. 
By this treaty, the king properly gained 
only artillery, arms, and ammunition. - But 
tho? it was ſomthing to reduce this army to 
ſuch a condition, it would have been of much 
more advantage to him, had he made the of- 
ficers and ſoldiers priſoners of war, For the 
parliament wanted neither artillery, nor arms, 
nor ammunition, to repair their army, which, 
indeed, was able within five or fix weeks, to 
give the king, battle. It is to be preſumed, 
the king had good reaſons to be ſatisfied with 
this little advantage. 3 
Tho? the ear] of Eſſex might have been The eaal 
juſtly upbraided for the two faults he had com- 5 well res 


ceived at 
London, 


Cornwal, he was not inſulted for his misfor- 
tunes, but at his return was very civilly re- 
ceived, It was then no proper time to exa- 
mine his conduct. The point was to recruit 
and arm the ruined army, as well as that of 
Waller, and accordingly both houſes applied 
themſelves to it with all poſſible diligence. 
They ordered alſo colonel Middleton ro re- 
pair ſpeedily to the earl of Eſſex's army, and 
the earl of Mancheſter to march the ſame way 
with his forces. 4+; 7 
After the king had gained ſo conſiderable The king's 
an advantage, he hoped, , the'-frighted parlia- meſſage to 
ment would deſire nothing more: thauto come both hou- 


to an agreement. He plainly perceived, that © mow 


of peace: 
as long as the parliament was proſperous. But * 


he flattered himſelf with the hopes, that aſter 


fo great a misfortune, his enemies would glad- 


ly accept his offers, and infilt no longer upon 
terms he was fully reſolved not to grant. In 
this belief, he ſent from Taviſtock a freſh meſ- 
ſage to both houſes, with offers of peace, and 


annexed to it a duplicate of his former meſſage 


from Eveſham. This meflage was ſo worded, 
that he ſeemed out of pure moderation to offer, 
after his victory, to be content with having, 
by a peace, what he was in condition to ob- 
tain by force of arms. But if notice be taken of 
what I before ſaid, to explain what is to be 
underſtood by the peace offered by the king, 


it will be found, that through an exceſs of mo- 


deſty, 
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deſty, moderation, and affection for his peo- 
ple, he would be farisfied to obtain by a trea- 
ty, what hitherto he had not been able to pro- 


cure by arms; for that was the real meaning 
of his offer, tho' diſguiſed under the ſpecious 
name of peace. The parliament muſt have un- 


derſtood it in that ſenſe ſince it was not regard- 
ed. The king himſelf, doubtleſs, did not be- 
lieve, he could deceive the two houſes by the 


bare name of peace, after having ſo often ex- 


perienced how much they were upon their 
guard in that reſpect. But theſe frequent of- 


fers of peace were properly deſigned to make 


impreſſion upon the people, who did not diſ- 
cover their true meaning. 

The 1oth of September, the king appeared 
before Plymouth, in hopes, that after his late 
victory, the gates would be opened to him; 
but having ſummoned it in vain, and even gi- 
ven ſome aſſaults, he was forced to retire, the 


ſeaſon not permitting him to undertake ſo im- 
portant a ſiege, which probably, would have 


employed him ſeveral months. Beſides, his de- 
ſign was to march to London, where he ſuppc- 


ſed all were in the utmoſt cor. ſternarion. In the 
in terim, general Goring, with a detachment 
of the army, became maſter of Barnſtaple. 


I have had frequent occaſion to ſpeak of the 


how James I, and Cha les I, neglected the in- 
treſts, the one of the king his ſon-in-law, and 


the other, ot the elector, his nephew. All the 
elector's dominions being in the hands of his 


enemies, he fled for retuge to the king, his 
uncle, who gave him a penſion for his ſubſiſt- 


ance. This penfion, it is likely, was ill paid 


ſince the king was engaged in the war with 


Scotland, and ſtill worſe, fince the beginning 
of this parliament. 


So the elector having at- 
tended the king till he retired into the north 
and ſceing the war ready to kindle, abruptly 
quitted the king his uncle at York. He re- 
tired into Holland, and ſtaid there till Auguſt, 
1644, when he ſuddenly came to London to 
reſide there, under the protection of the par- 
liament. The king hearing of it, wrote to 
him, to know the reaſon of ſo extraordinary a 


proceeding. It does not appear what anſwer 


the elector returned; but probably, not know- 
ing how to ſubſiſt, and conſider ing the king 


his uncle was not able to maintain him, he be- 
lieved, he ſhould find more aſſiſtance in the 


parliament, which had ever expreſſed a great 
affection and zeal for his houſe. He was not 
deceived in his expectations, for the parlia- 
ment granted him an honouable penſion, which 
was more regularly paid than the former from 
the king. He afterwards deſired and obtained 


leave to hear the debates in the aſſembly of di- 


vines. Probably, as he did not care to be con- 
cerned in military affairs, he ſought to ſpend 
his time in converſing with the learned, and 
improving himſelf in matters of religion. 

The king was ſo ſtrongly poſſeſſed with the 


reſolves to beliet, that his victory could not but make a 


ſtrong impreſſion upon the minds of rhe peo- 
ple, that he reſolved to march directly to Lon- 
don. He did not queſtion, but his army would 
conſiderably encreaſe by the way, and the pco- 
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ple forſake the rwo houſes, when they ſhould 1644. 
It War 


ſeem marching towards the metropolis. 
1s true, ſach turns had been formerly ſeen in 
England, but very ſeldom or never in favour 
of-princes, whom the nation believed to have 
cauſe to complain of. However, tho' Charles 
had given but too much occaſion to complain 
of his government, yet was he perſuaded, he 
was beloved by the people, and imputed whar- 
ever they did agaiaſt him, to the artifices, 
calumnies, promiſes, menaces, and violences, 
that were uſed to miſlead or compel them. In 
this belief, he imagined, the people wanted 
only an opportunity to free themſelves from 
the yoke of the parliament, and that the pre- 
ſent one being very tavourable, was not to be 
neglected. He publiſhed, therefore, the 3oth 
of September, a proclamation, dated at Chard, 
wherein he fer forth, with what earneſtneſs 
and ſincerity he had always deſired, and of- 
fered peace, which had been conſtantly reject- 
ed by both houſes, after which he ſaid, That 
© he had theretore reſolved with his army, to 
* draw preſently towards London, and his 
ſouthern and eaſtern counties, not looking 
upon theſe parts as enemies to him, but as 
his poor ſubjects, oppreſſed by power, (© of 


og 


c 


„ which he was aſſured the greater part re- 
affairs of the elector Palatine, and to obſerve, 


« mained loyal to him,) and ſo deſerving his 
protection; hoping, that at a nearer diſtance 


A = 


underſtanding between him and his people, 
that at length he might obtain a treaty for 
peace, and a full and free convention in par- 
liament, and therein make an end of theſe 
unhappy differences, by a good accommoda- 
tion; whereby his people might be ſettled 
in the poſſeſſion of the rights and liberties. 
And therefore he required his ſubjects with- 
in his own quarters, through, or near which 
he ſhould paſs, forthwith to prepare them- 
ſelves with the beſt arms they could get, to 
be ready to join him. He authoriſed like- 
wiſe as well the trained-bands of London, as 
his ſubjects of the eaſtern and ſouthern coun- 
ties, to chuſe their own commanders among 
thoſe gentlemen and cirizens, that were of 
approved loyalty, and lovers of peace, re- 
quiring them at his approach, to put them- 
ſelves in arms, and aſſiſt in this expedition, 
and commanding them to ſeiſe ſuch places of 
{trength, as the rebels were poſſeſſed of, and 
to apprehend the perſons of all ſuch as ſhould 
hinder the ſettling the peace of the kingdom.” 
All the effect this proclamation produced, 
was, that the inhabitants of Somerſetſhire, 
where the king then was, preſented a petition 
to him, humbly beſeeching his majeſty, © That 
they might have the liberty to wait upon 
him in perſon, and, at a nearer dittance of 
place, become petitioners to both houſes, to 
embrace his majeſty's offers of peace; and 
in caſe of refuſal, they promiſed to ſpend 
their lives and fortunes, in aſſiſting him to 
compaſs by the ſword, what by fair means 
could not be effected.” But this was only a 
promiſed aid , and as yet too remote for the 


king to make any uſe of in the preſent expe- 
dition. on 
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of place there might be begot ſo right an 
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Book XXI. 


. If every thing had happened as the king had 

abe . if the people had flocked to his army ; 
The king if he had been chearfully ſupplied with all ne- 
2 3 ceſſaries, very probably, he might have arrived 
ons in his at London before the parliament- forces could 
march. have been joined to form a new army. But this 
Carend. army, inſtead of increaſing in their march, as 
he expected, daily diminiſhed by fatigues, by 
want of money, ſhoes, and ſtockings, by ſick- 
neſs, which diſabled many of his men trom 
following the army. He was obliged to make 
frequent halts in ſeveral towns to wait for mo- 
ney and other neceſſaries, which, he perceiv- 
ed, would not be ſupplied when he ſhould be 
removed. The horſe being diſcontented, as 
well at the lord Wilmot's diſgrace, as at their 
having received no pay this campaign, he was 
forced to ſtay till the eaſtern counties ſhould 


ſupply him with money to ſatisfy them, other- 


wile he durſt not advance. Theſe delays were 
the reaſon that he came not to Salisbury till 
the 15th of October, ſix weeks after the ad- 
vantage gained at Cornwal. Then it was that 
he altered his reſolution, and inſtead of march- 
ing to London, contented himſelf with return- 
ing to his old quarters in and about Oxford; 
nay, this project could not be executed with- 
out difficulty, conſidering the meaſures taken 
by his enemies. 
Whilft the king was on his march, the par- 


The par- : 1 
liament was not idle; they provided 6000 


forms a 


and detached - the city brigade conſiſting of 
5000 men, beſide the neceſſary recruits to join 
him. Sir William Waller had taken the field 
again, his army recruited and re-inforced, and 
was now at Andover .ready to march. The 
earl of Eſſex's horſe, which had fortunately eſ- 
caped in Cornwal, were come to him, as well 
as thoſe ſent into the welt, under the com- 
mand of colonel Middleton. Thus, the earl 
of Eſſex ſaw himſelt in condition to march the 
17th of October in order to join Sir William 
Waller and the earl of Mancheſter, who was 
within diſtance. The king having notice that 
Waller was to march to Reading, advanced 
with all poſſible diligence rowards Andover, 
to give him battle before he had joined the 
earl of Eflex; nay he fell upon his rear and 
killed 20 or 30 ot his men. But this could not 
hinder the junction of the three armies, which 
was done the 21ſt of October. 

Whilſt the King's enemies lay ſo near him, 
he very unadviledly, as it ſeems, detached 
from his army the earl of Northampton with 

three regiments of horſe, to relieve Banbury- 
caſtle, which had been beſieged ever ſince Ju- 
ly the 19th, and was now reduced to extremi- 
ty. The carl ſucceeded in his expedition, but 
the king was like to pay dear for ir, ſince, a 
tew days after he was forced to fight deprived 
of the aid of theſe three regiments. His de- 
ſign, as I ſaid, was only to retire into Oxford, 
there being no farther reaſon to induce him to 
purſue his march towards London. Bur he 


army. 


Ruſhw. 


would firſt beſiege Dennington-caſtle, and, 
therefore, advanced to Newbury, which lies 
but a mile from that caſtle, whilſt the parlia- 


Vol. II. ading. The next day 
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arms, and cloths for the earl of Eſſex's foot, 


and of their leaving Dennington-caſtle unat- 


that army marched towards Newbury, where 
the king fortihed himſelf in the beſt manner rw 
he could, and placed his foot in the intrench- 
ments, whilft the horſe were poſted in two ad- 


joining open fields, and for ſome days there 


were frequent $kirmithes between the two ar- 

mies. At laſt, on the 27th of October being 
Sunday, the parliament- generals having di- 

vided their forces into two bodies, attacked 

the king's intrenchments at two ſeveral pla- 

ces. Ihe fight, which began about three The fe- 
or four in the afternoon, held till night, and cond battle 
was extremely ſharp, each fide repulſing the of New- 
other by turns. This is all that can be gather- . 
ed with any certainty from the accounts of this 

battle, except that when night approached, 

the aſſailants forced part of the intienchment, 

and took ſome pieces of ordnance. But night 
hindered them from improving this advau- 

tage, and pur an end to the fight. 

In the interim, the king tearing the enemy The king 
would next morning penetrate into his lines, retires in 
withdrew in the night, and marched to Wal- = n 

5 6 e caving his 
lingtord, leaving his heavy cannon and bag- annon in 
gage in Dennington- caſtle. The ea lot Eiſex was Denning- 
not in the battle; he had quitted the army ſomè ton: caſtle. 
days before, whether on account of ſome jud- Ruſbw. 
den indiſpoſition, or, perhaps, out of ſome diſ- | 
content, not being able to agree, either with 
the earl of Mancheſter, or Sir William Waller. 

The parliament-generals, who thought them- | 
ſelves victorious, ſhould, one would think, Deſſentions 
have attacked the king in his retreat, which , "ey. 
they could not be ignorant of, it being then tul;- ment- 
moon. They ſuffered him to march, however, generals. 
without purſuing him, ſo that he ſafely arrived at Ruſhw. 


Oxford. But this was not their greateit er- 


ror. The king having left his cannon, am- 
munition, and baggage in Dennington-cattle, 
they could have done nothing more advantage- 
ous than to employ their whole ſtrength to take 
the caſtle. But they contented themſelves with 
ſummoning the governor, and upon his refu- 
{al to capitulate, they remained quiet at New= 
bury, without attempting any thing againſt 
him. This negligence muſt have been owin 

to the diſſention amongſt them, the one blam- 
ing the other for being the cauſe, that with ſo 


ſuperior an army, the king's was not entire] 
roured. This diſſention grew ſo high, that 


whatever was propoſed by the one was ſure to 
be oppoſed by the other. We ſhall ſee here- 
after ſtill worſe effects of their diſcord, and the 
alterations it occaſioned. 
In the interim, the king being informed of The king 


the diſcord between the parliament-generals, tuns to 

Denning- 
. i ton- caſtle, 
tacked, very wiſely improved ſo favourable a and takes 


juncture. Some days after his arrival at Ox- away his 


ford, he was joined by prince Rupert, who cnnon in 
brought him ſome horſe. He drew a body of ſight of 


the enemy; 


Ruſhw. 


foot out of the garriſon of Oxford, and other 
neighbouring towns, and the earl of North- 
ampton rejoined him with his brigade of horſe. 
By means of thele ſupplies he formed an army 
ot 6000 foot, and 5000 horſe, with which he 
marched back towards Newbury the 2d of No- 
vember. After the battle, the parliament- 
army had moved towards Oxford, but was re- 
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The HISTORY f ENGLAND. 

1644, turned to Newbury, on pretence that the ways 
WA were unpaſſable. But the chief reaſon was, the 
generals could not agree, there being no com- 
mander in chief. They received ſome intelli- 
gence of the king's march ; but would not be- 
lieve it till they heard of his being within fix 


miles of Dennington. Whereupon they re- 
ſolved to draw up the next day between Den- 
nington and the king's army. Jo that end, 
orders were given for all their horſe to rendez- 
vous early on the morrow, it not being poſſible 
to march that day by reaſon their quarters 
were too ſeparate and remote. But that very 
night, the king purſued his march to Dennig- 
ron, and drawing up his army, between the 
cattle and Newbury, waited in that poſture to 
fee what the enemy would attempt. Tho 
preſently after the parliament-army was alſo 
drawn up, the generals, having viewed the 
poſture and ſtrength of the king's, and held a 
council of war, judged it unſafe to engage. So, 
after ſome skirmiſhes, the king having drawn 
out what he left at Dennington, marched 
back to Oxford, where he arrived the 2 1ſt of 
November. In his way thither, he ſent a de- 
tachment of his army to the relief of John Pow- 
let, marqueſs of Wincheſter, who had been 
long beſieged in his own cattle of Baſing ; but 
this detachment found the ſiege already raiſ- 
ed. Thus ended the campaign of the year 
1644, which proved not fo fatal to the king as 
he had reaſon to fear, tho', however, he loſt 
York and all the north. 

It is time now to ſpeak of ſome other oc- 
currences of the year 1644, which had no 
immediate relation to the war, but of which 
the knowledge is no leſs uſeful and neceſſary 
than that of conflicts and battles, tho' they 
have no natural connection together, nor de- 
pend upon each other. 

March the 26th, 1644, the parliament paſſ- 
ed an ordinance, enjoining every family with- 
in the bills of mortality, for three months, to 
forbear one meal a week, and contribute the 
value thereof for the publick occaſions. This 
was properly laying a tax upon every family; 
for otherwiſe, very likely the parliament did 


not much care whether this weekly meal were 


forborn or not, provided the value, which was 
to be ſet upon each perſon and family, were 
aid. 
; April the 13th, an Oxford ſpy was execu- 
ted in the Palace-yard, at Weſtminſter. 
'The 15th of the ſame month, it was voted 
by the commons, that the committee of both 


kingdoms ſhould prepare propolitions for peace, 


to be preſented to the king; not that they de- 
ſired then to enter into a new treaty with the 
king, for, ſince the conferences at Oxford were 


broken off, nothing had paſſed to induce them 


to alter their plan. But herein they had a 
double view, firſt to let the publick ſee, they 
pretended not abſolutely to reject peace, as 
they were charged by the king: Secondly, they 
had thereby a pretence ready to propoſe a 
peace, in caſe they were forced to it by the 
misfortunes of war during the campaign. 
What confirms this to have been their chief 
aim, is, that theſe propoſitions, which after 


ACCOUNT. 


all were the ſame in ſubſtance with thoſe de- 


bated at Oxford, were not ſent up to the lords Www 


till the 19th of Auguſt, at the very time that 
the carl of Eſſex was driven into Cornwal, and 
not to the king till the 2oth of November. 


To the year 1644 the affairs of the war The par- 
were ſo publickly debated in the parliament, liament 
that the king was acquainted with the reſolu- keep their 


tions there taken, before they were begun to be Leſolves 
more Pri- 
vate. 


executed. But this year the managers thought 
fit to give the committee of both kingdoms, 
who were charged with the affairs of the war, 
more power than before, that they might give 
their orders, and cauſe them to be executed, 
without being obliged to communicate their 
reſolutions to both houſes. I do not know 
whether this was by expreſs vote, or by mere 
uſurpation, the committee knowing they ſhould, 
at leaſt, be avowed by the leading members, 
in caſe it was attempted to call them to an 
A conſiderable advantage indeed 
was hereby gained, in that the reſolutions be- 
came more private, and the king had not ſo 
good information. But on the other hand, 
the committee had by it a power which might 
be of very dangerous conſequence; and, there- 
fore, ſeveral members complained, that the 
moſt important affairs were not communicated, 
but that the direction and management was 
reſerved to themſelves alone by the commit- 
tee. The time for which they had been ad- 
pointed being about to expire, the commons 
paſſed an ordinance, for the continuance of 
the committee three months longer, and ſent 
it up to the lords ; but the peers inſtead of 
paſſing the ordinance as ſent by the commons, 
added a clauſe to increaſe the number of the 
committee, with five lords and ten commoners 
of their nomination. It is not to be doubted, 
the king's private friends uſed their endeavours 
to increaſe the number of the committee, in 


hopes of being able to gain ſome one to in- 


form them of what ſhould paſs there. But 
the commons foreſeeing the conſequence of this 
addition, refuſed to conſent to it, and deſired 
the lords, that they would paſs the ordinance 
without any amendment. The lords declining 
to do it for ſome time, the commons found 
means to get the lord-mayor and common- 
council of London to petition them among o- 
ther things, that the committee of both k ing- 
doms might be continued as it was. Then 
the lords perceiving, that ſince the city of 

London interpoſed, their reſiſtance would be 
fruitleſs, paſſed the ordinance four days after. 
The declarations of the city of London were 
a curb frequently uſed by the commons to ſtop 
the career of the king's friends, when by their 
cabals they were endeavouring to diſturb their 
deliberations, or to ſow diſcord between the two 
houſes. Beſides that it would have been dan- 
gerous as well as unjuſt to diſoblige that great 
city, by whom the charges of the war were 
chiefly born, experience had ſhewn, that the 
city had infallible expedients to ſupport their 
friends in the parliament. The hiſtorians of the 
two parties are in difterent ſentiments on this 
ſubject. The king's adherents pretend, that,in 


general, the Londoners were for the king, __ 
| wou 
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Book XXI. 


1644. would gladly have accepted the peace he was 
Www pleaſed to offer them, but were over-awed by 
their magiſtrates, who were almoſt all devoted 

to the parliament. On the contrary, the par- 

| liament's friends affirm, that the number of 
Londoners who were for the king was far ſhort 

of that of his enemies, and that the commo- 

tions now and then in the city, whether to de- 

mand peace, or to diſturb the parliament's de- 

bates, were but an effect of the cabals of ſome 

private perſons, who ſecretly adhered to the 

king, and endeavoured to ſow diſſention between 

the parliament and the city. That this manifeſt- 

ly appears in the ill ſucceſs of all their attempts. 

iſ the mentioned, another article of no leſs import- 
members ance. A. great many members of both houſes, 


that had ag I have obſerved, had deſerted the parlia- 
Yank 25. ment, before and after the beginning of the 


war. Some had taken this courſe out of affec- 
tion to the king, and in order to ſerve him in 
his army, others by his expreſs command, ſe- 
veral through fear of puniſhment, for endea- 
vouring to force the parliament to a peace, 
and, perhaps, ſome to avoid being expoſed to 
the outrages of the London mob. By the re- 
treat of theſe members, the oppoſite party to 
the king was become ſo ſuperior in both houſes, 
that no man durſt any longer oppoſe whatever 
they thought proper to move. Indeed, it 
would have been very fruitleſs, for the king's 
new friends in the parliament to ſtrive to ſup- 
port his intereſt. The king had, therefore, 
perceived, that his policy in diminiſhing the 
number of members of both houſes, inſtead of 
being advantageous, had, on the contrary, 
proved very prejudicial to him, for by that 
means the reſolutions againſt him paſſed in par- 


liament with much greater caſe. His enemies 


were now freed from reſtraint, and met with 
no farther oppoſition. The commons perceiv- 
ing, that from time to time {ome of theſe 
members returned to London, thought not 
proper to admit them into the houſe, purſu- 
ant to a vote paſled long before upon that head. 
They were apprehenſive, if ſuch members were 


admitted, the king might in time ſend them 


ſo great a number, as would ſuffice to obſtruct 
their deliberations. In the interim, to juſtify 
their refuſal to admit them, they ſo managed, 
that in the petition preſented to them by the 
common- council of London, was inſerted an 
article, that none of the members who had de- 
ſerted the parliament ſhould be received, with- 
out ſatisſaction firſt given to both houſes for 
their future fidelity. In purſuance of this de- 
ſire it was declared ſoon after, by an ordinance, 
that ſuch peers as had deſerted, or ſhould de- 

ſert the parliament, ſhould not be readmitted 
without the conſent of both houſes ; and that 
wharſoever member of the houſe of commons 
had fo offended, or ſhould ſo offend hereafter, 

and adhere to thoſe that were levying war a- 
gainſt the parliament, were and ſhould be ab- 
ſolutely diſabled from fitting in the houſe of 
commons. By this means, ſuch as might in- 
tend to return to the parliament for the king's 
ſervice, had ſufficient warning, that their ar- 
tifice would be without effect. 


The Reign of CHARLES I. 


There was in the London petition above- 


771 
Robert Sidney, earl of Leiceſter, who a- 1644- 
bout this time quitted Oxford, and returned ww 
to London, was not of the number of thoſe who The carl 

3 1 of Leiceſter 
for ſook the king to do him ſervice. He had returns to 
too much reaſon to be diſſatisfied with his ma- London. 
jeſty, for amuſing him two years together, un- 
der colour of ſending him into Ireland, and 
for appointing, at laſt, the marqueſs of Or- 
mond, for lord-lieutenant in his room. The 
earl of Leiceſter was, however, ordered into 
cuſtody at his coming to London ; bur, in all 
appearance, it was only to ſhew, that the new 
ordinance was intended to be rigorouſly exe- 
cuted. 8 5 
In January, 1643-4, the ſtates-general of Ambaſly 
the United-provinces, ſent ambaſladors into ee 
England, to offer their mediation, which the neral. 
two houſes made no great account of, know- 
ing what credit the prince of Orange, the 
king's ſon-in-law, had in theſe provinces. Be- 
ſides, the ambaſſadors, who were all ſuppoſed 
to be the prince of Orange's creatures, refu- 
ſed to acknowledge the two houſes of Weſt- 
miniſter, for the parliament of England. In 
a word, theſe ambaſſadors, after ſeveral jour- 


nies to Oxford, and attempts to perſuade the 


parliament to accept their mediation, without 
the previous acknowledgment required, fully 
owned the two houſes tor the parliament of 
England, and preſented a memorial to offer 
their mediation. Ir muſt be obſerved, this 
was the next day after the news of prince Ru- 
pert's defeat at Marſton-moor. As they had 
long delayed this acknowledgment, both houſes 
left them ſome time, in their turn, without any 
anſwer, being willing, doubtleſs, to intimate 


to them, that this mediation did not appear 


to them ſufficiently impartial ; wherefore the 
roth of December, they demanded a publick 
audience, which was granted, and in which 
they offered again the mediation of their maſ- 
ters. Both houſes anſwered, that they readily 
accepted the mediation of the ſtates; but had 
already ſent propoſitions to the king for a 
treaty of peace, of which they were to wait 
the ſucceſs. That, moreover the two king- 
doms of England and Scotland, being united 
together by a ſolemn covenant, they could do 
nothing without the concurrence of the Scots, 
which would require ſome time. Thus they 
evaded the offers of the ſtates- general, not 
believing ſuch a mediation could be for their 
advantage. | 

In July it was ordered by the houſe of com- Holless 
mons, that the fine impoſed by the ſtar-cham- fine repaid 
ber upon Mr. Denzil Holles, for his aſſerting bim. 
the liberties of his country in parliament, / 23. 
ſhould be repaid him out of the king's reve- 
nue. 

In October, an ordinance of both houſes Ordinance 
was publiſhed, commanding, that no quarter againſt the 
ſhould be given to any Iriſhman taken in arms iſh. 
againſt the parliament. 

In November, the lord Macguire, and Tryal of 
Mac Mahone, were brought upon their tryals. me 

. gulre 

They were apprehended at Dublin the very and Mac 

day they were to ſurpriſe the caſtle and ſent Mahone, 
into England, where they had been confined in 
the tower ever ſince.” They had found means to 
break 
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The HISTORY ENGLAND. 


break priſon, and conceal themſelves in a 
houſe in London; bur unfortunately hearing 
a woman crying oyſters in the ſtreet, one of 


them pur his head out of the window to call 


Condem- 
nation and 
execution 
of Laud. 
Ruſhw. 


her, and was that inſtant eſpyed by a ſervant 
of Sir John Clotworthy, who knew him, and 
immediately gave notice to the lieutenant of 
the tower. They were both ſeiſed again, and 
ſoon after condemned and executed. | 
Since the famous William Laud, archbi- 
ſhop of Canterbury, had been impriſoned at 
the end of the year 1640, I have had but little 
occalion to ſpeak of him. It is time now to 


relate the cataſtrophe of his life. He was ac- 


cuſed by the commons of high-treaſon, De- 


cember the 18th, 1640, and thereupon com- 


| mitted to the cuſtody of the black-rod. The 


26th of February tollowing, the articles of im- 
peachment were brought in againſt him, and 
then he was ſent to the rower. There he re- 
mained till October, the 23d, 1643, when 
the commons having added 10 freſh articles to 
the impeachment, he was ordered by the lords 
to anſwer the zoth of the ſame month: It 
would be too tedious to ſpecify all the petiti- 
ons he preſented, and all the expedients, his 
council turniſhed him with, to cauſe his ſen- 
tence to be deferred. It ſuffices to ſay, that 
he gained time till the 11th of November, 


1644, on which day he ſpoke ſeveral hours to- 


gether in his own defence. But whether the 
commons were afraid, their proofs were not 


ſufficient for his condemnation, or the delays 


granted him by the lords, gave them cauſe to 
think, they were inclined to ſave his lite, they 
uſed the ſame method as in the caſe of the 


earl of Strafford; I mean, a bill of attainder, 


which paſſed their houſe the ſame day the 
archbiſhop made his defence before the peers, 


with but one diſſenting vote. The bill being 


ſent up to the lords, they acquainted the 
commons, at a conterence, that indeed they 
found the archbiſhop guilty of the charge as 
to matters of fact, but deſired ſome farther 
ſatisfaction in point of law, whether the mat- 


ters amounted to treaſon. Whereupon the 


Clarend. 


commons communicated to them rhe reaſons, 
whereby they pretended to prove him guilty 
of that crime. Upon which the lords, the 4th 
of January, paſſed the bill of attainder, where- 
by it was ordained,#he ſhould ſuffer death as in 
caſes of high-treaſon, and on the 6th, both 
houſes ordered he ſhould be executed the 1oth. 
On the 7th, the lords, at a conference, in- 
tormed the commons of a pardon to the arch- 
biſhop from the king, dated the 12th of April, 
1643, but it was over-ruled and rejected. 
The fame day, the archbiſhop ſeeing there 
was no remedy, petitioned the lords, that the 
manner ot his execution might be changed to 
beheading. He deſired alſo, that ſome of his 
chaplains might be permitted to be with him 


before, and at his death. The lords very 


rcadily granted his two requeſts, but the com- 
ions retuſed both, and ſent him two miniſters 
whom he did not ask for, with one of thoſe he 
deſired. The next day he preſented a ſecond 
pctition to be beheaded, ſetting forth, that he 
was 2 divine, biſhop, privy-counſc!lor, and 


peer; whereupon the commons were, at length, 1644. 
prevailed with. When he was upon the ſcaf- . 
told, he made a pretty long ſpeech, wherein, Jan. 10. 
among other things, he inſinuated, that he ſuf= 1445s 
fered for not forſaking the temple of God, to 

follow the bleatings of Jereboam's calves, al- 

lading to the ſchiſm of the Presbyterians. He 
{aid,---* He had ranſacked every corner of his 

heart, and thanked God, he had not found a- 

ny tins there deſerving death, by the known 

laws of the land. The king had been tra- 

duced by ſome for labouring to bring in Po- 

pery, but, upon his conſcience, he knew 

© him to be free from ſuch a charge, as any 

man living, and held him to be as ſound a 


A 


a K 


Proteſtant, according to the religion eſtabliſh- 

ed by law, as any perſon in the kingdom. 

He proteſted, he never endeavoured the 
© ſubverſion of the laws of the realm, nor ne- 
ver any change of the Proteſtant religion in- 
© ro Popiſh ſuperſtition. He had never been 
© an enemy to parliaments, but did, indeed, 
« diſlike the miſgovernment of one or two. 
After he had prayed, the executioner did his 
office at one blow. His friends were permit- 
ted to take his body and bury it in Alhallows- 
Barking-church. Such was the end of this fa- 
mous prelate, who, let his favourers ſay what 
they pleaſe, was one of the chief authors of the 
troubles that afflicted England; firſt, by ſup- 
porting with all his power the arbitrary prin- 
ciples, which the court ſtrove for ſeveral years 
to eſtabliſh : Secondly, by a too rigid obſer- 
vance of trifles in the divine ſervice, and by 
compelling every one to conform thereto. All 
that can be ſaid in his favour, is, that he be- 
lieved in his own conſcience, this rigidneſs was 
neceſlary. | | 3 
The fame day the lords paſſed the bill of The litur? 
attainder againſt the archbiſhop, they paſſed gy is abo: 
likewiſe an ordinance, that the Book of Com- 3 
mon- prayer, ſhould be laid aſide, and the Di- 8 1 
rectory eſtabliſhed, which had been framed by Ruſhẽw. 
the aſſembly of divines. Hereby the church 
of England was rendered, by publick aut hori- 
ty, completely Presbyterian, to the great ſa- 
tisſaction of the Scots, and many of the prin- 
cipal members of both houſes. This was an ill 
preparative for the peace which was now nego- 
tiating, and of which I have deferred to ſpeak 
hitherto, that the narration might not be 1n- 
terrupted. 

The king, as hath been often ſeen, ſent The trea® 
meflage upon meſſage to the two houſes, with ty at Ux- 
overtures of peace ; and no doubt, he would bridge- 
have granted it very willingly, had they been 25/08 . 
as ready to receive it in his ſenſe. But they the wo 
perfectly knew, what they were to underſtand houſes in 
by the word peace. Beſides, at the very time pro poſing 
the king offered to treat with both houſes, he * Pede. 
carefully avoided uſing any term that might 
intimate his owning them to be a parliament. 

It was neceſſary, therefore, if they deſired to 
treat with him, either that he ſhould expreſly 
acknowledge them, or that they ſhould treat as 
private perſons without authority. But ſup- 
poſing they could have reſolved to do ſo, what 
would ſuch a treaty have ſignified? This, 
was the pretence uſed by both houſes, during 
the 
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Book XXI. The Reign of CHARLES I. 


1644-5. the campaign of the year 1644, not to anſwer 


Wa the king's Invitations, In the interim, as the 
| king talked very much of his frequent offers, 
to perſuade the people of his ſincere deſire of 
peace, and of the refuſal of both houſes, they 
reſolved to oblige him to explain more clear- 
ly, what he meant by peace, that the people 
might examine, whether he offered ſufficient 
ſecurity ; for, as I ſaid, this was the only point 
in queſtion. The treaty at Oxford, where 
two propoſitions only were debated, not hav- 
ing tully cleared this matter, the two houſes 
thought it would be for their advantage to in- 
duce the king, by a ſecond treaty, to declare 
poſitively, that he would give no other ſecu- 
rity than his bare word. They hoped, this 
would ſuffice to efface the impreſſions, his re- 
peated offers might have made on the minds 

of the pcople. 
The parli- During the campaign, it was no propcr 
ament ſend ſęaſon for ſuch a negotiation, by reaſon ot the 
propoliti- variety of accidents produced by the war. It 
ons to the - 
"ray was not till November the 29th, two days at- 
Rufbw. ter the king's return to Oxford, that the two 
houſes ſent him the propoſitions which had 


been prepared in the ſummer. They had ſent 


to deſire a ſafe- conduct for their commiſſioners, 
which the king had granted, but as to private 
perſons, without one word to denote his con- 
ſidering them as the parliament's commiſſion- 
ers. Tho' the two houſes were by no means 
pleaſed with ſuch a ſafe- conduct, they accepted 
it, however, and their commiſſioners repaired 
to Oxford, where the king arrived the day 
before. At the firſt audience, the king asked 
them, © Whether they had power to treat :” 
They anſwered, © No; their commiſſion was 
ce only to receive his majeſty's anſwer in wri- 


<« ting.” The king replied, © Then a letrer- 


« carrier might have done as much as you.” 
In all appearance, he had expected, that the 
two houſes would treat with him, without his 
_ owning them for the parliament of England, in 
which he was much miſtaken. He heard the 
propoſitions read with great attention and pa- 
tience, and then receiving them from their 
hands, told them, he would give them his an- 
ſwer. 
8 Montagu Bartu, earl of Lindſey, who was 
conferences with the king at Oxford, having (ent his com- 
between pliments to Holles and Whitelock, they two, 


the king . 
. with the conſent of the reſt of the commiſſion- 


the parli- ers, returned his civility by a viſit. They 
ament's found him ind iſpoſed, and in his bed; but he 


commiſſi- received them, however, in preſence of ſeve- 
Oners. 


Ruſhw. 


ral lords who were in his room. Preſently af- 
ter, the king came in, and had a long confer- 
ence with them. He told them, © He knew that 
* they were both defirous of a peace, and 
wiſhed, that all the reſt of the members were 
of their opinion ; and, therefore, ſays he, 
out of the confidence I have of you two, I 
ask your advice, what anſwer will be beſt 
for me to give ar this time to your propoſi- 
tions, which may probably, further ſuch a 
peace, as all good men defire? Whitelock 
anſwered, © The beſt and moſt ſatisfactory 
* anſwer, I humbly believe, would be your 


majeſty's preſence with your parliament; and 
Vor. II. CME x 


c 
. 
c 
c 
c 
c 


c 


king denied it ſome time; at lait gave them 


Oo On 


— 
73 
* which I hope might be without danger to 1644-5, 
© you.” The king perceiving they did not care. 
to ſpeak their minds before ſo much company, 
ſaid, © I deſire you to go into the next room, 
© confer a little together, and ſet down in 
© writing, what you apprehend may be fit for 
© me to return in anſwer to your meſſage. 
Whereupon they withdrew into another room, 
and by Holles's entreaty, Whirelock wrote 
down what was their ſenſe in this matter, and 
what might be fir for the ſubſtance of the 
king's — But this he did not in his uſu- 
al hand, and without any name to it. The 
paper thus written being left upon the table, 
the king went in, and took it up immediately. 
No perſon was preſent, neither did the kin, 
admit any others to hear the diſcourſe which 
paſſed between him and them. Ir cannot be 
denied, it was very extraordinary for theſe 
commiſſioners to conter, in private, with the 
king, unknown to their collegues, to whom 
they imparted nothing of what had paſſed be- 
tween the king and them. Accordingly, ſoon 
after, the lord Savile now made earl of Suſ- 
ſex, who was in the carl of Lindſey's room 
when the King came in, and who returned af- 
terwards to the parliament, accuſed them 
publickly, of having held private conferences 
with the king. Bur as he was not able to 
prove what he advanced, the thing reſted 
there. What I have been ſaying remained a 
ſecret, till Whitelock publiſhed it in his Me- 
morials, and even there we do not find the 
contents of the paper written with his own 
hand. Bur, however, it is not impoſſible to 
vindicate theſe two commiſſioners, who, hav- 
ing, doubtleſs, ſome knowledge of the plot 
that was now contriving, and of which I thall 
ſpeak hereafter, wiſhed, that a peace might 
be concluded before the plot was executed. In 
all appearance, they adviſed the king, in or- 
der to promote a peace, to grant the parlia- 
ment certain articles, otherwiſe they foreſaw 
peace wonld be impoſſible; but the king 
thought not fit to follow their advice. 
The next day the king ſent his anſwer ſeal- The kine': 
ed up to the commiſſioners; but they refuſed anſwer. 
to receive it, unleſs they had a copy of it. The Ruſhw, 


JM 


a copy. The ſubſtance of it was only to de- 

mand a ſafe- conduct for the duke of Lenox 

and the earl of Southampton, to carry his an- 

ſwer to the propoſitions. As this paper was 

not directed to any perſon, nor the parlia- 

ment ſo much as named in it, the commiſſion- 

ers made ſome ſcruple to receive it. They 

were prevailed with, however, on the ſup- 

poſition, that the two houſes would be at 

liberty to make what uſe of it they pleaſed. 

This paper being read at a conference of both 

houſes, the exceptions againſt the form and 

want of directions were highly debated; but, 

at laſt, it was carried, to lay aſide all objecti- 

ons, and ordered that the earl of Eſſex ſhould 

write to prince Rupert to this effect: That The two 
it his majeſty will ſend to the parliament of bouſes de- 

England aſſembled at Weſtminſter, and to mand to 
the commiſſioners of the kingdom of Scot- be owned 


land, they would with all readineſs grant . 


9 * ſafe- ament. 
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1644-5. fſale- conduct for the duke of Richmond and 
dhe earl of Southampton.“ The king was 
extemely loth to do this; but the affair being 
debated in his council, none oppoſed it but 
The king himſelf, Nevertheleſs he could not be pre- 
conſents to vailed with till after he was furniſhed with 
it with this expedient, to make a protettation againſt 
Na ic in private, which ſhould be recorded. Af. 
bs hang private, which ſhould be recorded. 
ter that, prince Rupert's anſwer being worded 
as both houſes delired, the ſafe- conduct was 
ſent ro Oxtord. 
1 The two lords ſent from the king being 
| come to London, delivered the king's anſwer 
to both houſes, dated the 13th of December, 
containing only, That whereas he found it ve- 
ry difficult to return a poſitive anſwer be. ore a 
full debate, to their propoſitions, if the two 
houſes would appoint commiſſioners, he would 
nominate the like number to treat with them 
at any place that ſhould be agreed on. As 
the king thought a common letter-carrier 
might have done the office of the commiſſion- 
ers, who brought the propoſicions, ſo it might 
be asked, where was the neceflity of ſending, 
two ot the principal men of his court and coun- 
ci], to carry this anſwer to both houſes. But, 
in all appearance, the king's aim was to get in- 
formation, by means of theſe two lords and 
his friends in London, of ſome things which he 
was not fully acquainted with. However this 
be, not to dwell too long upon preliminaries, 
the particulars whereof are not abſolutely ne- 
ceſlary, it ſuffices to ſay, that the following 
articles were agreed on. That the commiſſio- 
ners of both parties ſhould meet at Uxbridge. 
That the conferences ſhould begin the 3zoth of 


That the propofitions, as well on the king's 
as the parliament's ſide, ſhould be reduced to 
thele three heads, religion, the militia, and 
Ireland : That religion ſhould be treated up- 
on, three days together, then the militia three 
days more, and after that, Ireland, as many; 
which done, the affairs of religion ſhould be 


the militia; and laſtly, Ireland for the ſame 
time. The king's commiſſioners were, the 
duke of Richmond, the marqueſs of Hertford, 


the earl of Chicheſter, and 11 others, among 
whom was Sir Edward Hyde, chancellor of 


Thoſe tor the parliament were 12 in number, 


berlaud, Pembroke, Salisbury, and Denbeigh ; 
and for Scotland the principal were, the earl 
of Lowdon, lord-chancellor of Scotland, and 
the marqueſs of Argyle. I intend not to relate 
the particulars of this negotiation, which was 
tranſacted by papers and anſwers in writing, 
but ſhall content myſelf with mentioning the 
principal matters. The king's propoſitions 
were in ſubſtance the ſame with thoſe he had 
given at Oxford, without any alteration as to 
the ſenſe. The parliament's were not much 
different from rhe Oxford ones, but more large 
and ſull, and, therefore, I think it proper to 
inſert them. 1 | 


January, 1644-5, and ſhould laſt 20 days: 


reſumed for three days, then the buſineſs of 


the carl of Southampton, the earl ot Kingiton, 


the exchequer, afterwards earl of Clarendon. 


the chief whereof were the earls of Northum- 
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The propoſitions of the parliament, and Scotch 1644-5: 


Q a a „ 8 


commiſſioners. 

I. TH AT all oaths, declarations and 

proclamations, againſt both or either 
of the houſes of the parliament of Eng- 
land, and the late convention of the eſtates 
of Scotland, be declared null, and ſup- 
preſſed. i 
II. That his majeſty may be pleaſed to 
{wear and fign the late ſolemn league and 
covenant, and that an act of parliament be 
paſſed, tor enjoining the taking thereof by 
all the ſubjects of the three kingdoms. 
III. That the bill be paſſed for the utter 
aboliſhing and taking away of all archbiſhops, 
biſhops, &c. and the reſt of the hierarchy, 
out of the churches of England and Ireland, 
and dominion of Wales, with ſuch alterati- 
ons concerning the eſtates of prelates, as 
ſhall agtee with the articles of the late trea- 
ty, of the date at Edinburgh, the 29th of 
November, 1643, and joint declaration of 
both Kingdoms. 
© IV. Thar the ordinance concerning the 
calling and fitting of the aſſembly of divines, 
be confirmed by act of parliament. 
© V. That reformation of religion, accord- 
ing to the covenant, be ſettled by act of 


ANY, 


Ruſhw. 


parliament, in ſuch manner as both houſes 


ſhall agree upon, atter conſultation had with 
the aſſembly of divines ; and toraſmuch as 
both kingdoms are mutually obliged by the 
ſaid covenant, to endeavour the nearelt con- 
junction aud uniformity in matters of reli- 
gion, that ſuch unity and uniformity in teli- 
gion, according to the covenaut, as after 
conſultation had with the divines of both 
kingdoms, now aſſembled, ſhall be joutly 
agreed upon by both h-uſes of the parlia- 
ment of England, and by the church and 
kingdom of Scotland, be confirmed by acts 
of paliament of both kingdoms icſ{pec- 
tively. | 

© VI. That for the more effectual diſabling 
Jeſuits, prieſts, Papiſts, and Popiſh recuſants, 
from diſturbing the ſtates, and eluding the 
laws, and for the better diſcovering and 
ſpeedy conviction of recuſants, an oath be 
eſtabliſhed by a& of parliament, to be ad- 
miniſtred to them; and refuſing the ſaid 
oath, being tendered in ſuch manner as ſhall 
be appointed by the ſaid act, to be ſufficient 
conviction in law of recuſaucy. 

© VII. An act of parliament for education 


of the children of Papiſts by Proteſtants in 


the Proteſtant religion. 

VIII. An act for the true levying of the 
penalties againſt them. 

IX. That an act be paſſed in parliament, 
whereby the practices 0! Papiſts agaiuſt che 
ſtare may be prevented, and the laws againſt 
them duly executed, and a ſtricter courſe ta- 
ken to prevent the ſaying or hearing of maſs in 
the court, or any other part of the kingdom. 
© X. The like for the kingdom of Scotland, 
concerning the four laſt preceding propoſi- 
tions. 

« XL. That the king do give his royal aſſent, 


1. To 
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c 
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© 1, To an act for the due obſervation of 
the Lord's-day. | 

* 2, And to the bill for the ſuppreſſion © 
innovations in the worſhip of God. | 

© 3. And to the bill againſt the enjoying of 
pluralities and non-relidency. 

© 4. And to the fallowing acts, for the re- 


forming and regulating of both univerſities, 


c 


C 


of the colleges of Weſtminſter, Wincheſter, 
and Eaton. 
< 5. For the ſuppreſſion of interludes and 


0 ſtage- plays. 


£ 


A 


© 6. For the taking the accounts of the 
kingdom. 

© 7. For relief of ſick and maimed ſoldiers, 
and of poor widows and children of ſoldiers. 
* 8. For raiſing of monies, for the payment 
and fatisfying of the publick debts and da- 
mages of the kingdom. 


9. For taking away the court of wards 
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and liveries, &c. : 

© 10. For the taking away all tenures by 
homage, and all fines, licenſes, ſeiſures, and 
pardons for alienation : And that his ma- 
jeſty will pleaſe to accept, in recompence 
hereof, 100,000 l. per annum; ” 
And give aſſurance of his conſenting in 
the parliament of Scotland, to an act rati- 


fying the acts of convention of the eſtates of 


Scotland, called by the council and conſer- 
vatory of peace, and the commiſſioners for 
the common burthens, and aſſembled the 22d 
Gay of June, 1643, and ſeveral times continued 
ince. 


1. That the perſons who ſhall expect no 


pardon, be only theſe following, Rupert and 


Maurice, count palatines of the Rhine, James 
ear] of Derby, John earl of Briſtol, Willi- 
am earl of Newcaſtle, Francis lord Cotting- 
ton, John lord Pawlet, George lord Digby, 
Edward lord Littleton, William Laud arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, Matthew Wren 
bithop of Ely, Sir Robert Heath, knight, 
&c. and all ſuch others, as being proceſſed 


by the eſtates for treaſon, ſhall be condemn- 
ed before the act of oblivion be paſſed. 


* 2, All Papiſts and Popiſh recuſants, who 
have been, are, or ſhall be actually in arms, 
or voluntarily aſſiſting againſt the parlia- 
ments or eſtates of either kingdom. 

©. 3. All perſons who have had any hand in 
the plotting, deſigning, or aſſiſting the re- 
bellion in Ireland. 

© 4. That the members of either houſe of 
parliament, who have deſerted the parlia- 
ment, and concurred in the votes at Ox- 
ford, may- be removed from his majeſty's 
counſels, and be reſtrained from coming 
within the verge of the court, and that they 
may not, without the conſent of both king- 
doms, bear any office, or have any employ- 
ment concerning the ſtate or commonwealth. 
* 5. That by act of parliament, all judges 


and officers towards the law common or ci- 


vil; and likewiſe all biſhops, clergymen, 
and other eccleſiaſtical perſons, who have 
deſerted the parliament, ſhall not be capa- 
ble ot any preſerment or employment. 

N. B. Then follow ſeveral articles regula- 
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ting the confiſcation of the goods, and the 1644-5. 
fines of ſuch delinquents as were not actually x 


excepted in tne pardon. | 


- 
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XII. That an act be paſſed, whereby the 
debts of the kingdom, and the perſons of 
delinquents, and the value ot their eſtates 
may be known; and appoint ing in what man- 
ner the confiſcat ions above- mentioned may 
ve levied. | 
XIII. That an act be paſſed in the parli- 
ament of both kingdoms reſpectively, for 


confirmation of the treaties paſſed betwixt 
the two Kingdoms. 


XIV. That an act of parliament be paſſed, 


to make void the ceſſation of Ireland, and 
to ſettle the proſecution of the war in that 
kingdom. 

© NV. That an act be paſſed in the par- 
liament of both kingdoms reſpectively, tor 
eſtabliſhing the joint declaration of both 


Kingdoms, bearing date the zoth of January, 


1643. | aye 

: XVI That by act of parliament, the 
ſubjects of the kingdom of England, may 
be appointed to be armed, trained, and 
diſciplined in ſuch manner as both houſes 
ſhall think fit; the like for the kingdom of 
Scotland. 


XVII. That an act of parliament be paſ- 


ſed, for the ſettling the admiralty and forces 
at ſea, and for the raiſing of ſuch monies for 
maintenance of the ſaid forces, and of the 
navy, as both houſes of parliament ſhall 
think fit; the like for the kingdom of Scot- 
land. 
XVIII. And an act for the ſettling of all 
forces both by ſea and land, in commiſſion- 
ers, to be nominated by both houſes of par- 
lament. 


N. B. Here follow the powers which thoſe 


commiſſioners were to have. 


c 
5 
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c 
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That the commiſſioners of both kingdoms 
may meet as a joint committee, 1. To pre- 
ſerve the peace -betwixt the kingdoms. 2. 
To prevent the violation of the articles of 
peace. 3. To raiſe and join the forces of 
both kingdoms, to reſiſt all foreign invaſion, 
4. To order the war of Ireland. 
XIX. That his majeſty give his aſſent to 
what the two kingdoms ſhall agree upon, 
in proſecution of the articles of the large 
treaty, which are not yet finiſhed. 
XX. That all peers, made ſince the day 
that Edward lord Littleton, then lord -keep- 
er of the ſaid great- ſeal, deſerted the parlia- 
ment, and that the great-ſeal was conveyed 
away, being the 21ſt of May, 1642, and who 
ſhall hereafter be made, ſhall not fir or vote 
in the parliament of England, without con- 
ſent of both houſes. 
XXI. That the deputy, or chief gover- 
nor, or other governors ot Ireland, as alſo 
all the great officers of the crown of Eng- 
land, be nominated by both houſes of par- 
lament, | 
XXII. That the education of his ma- 
jeſty's children be in the Proteſtant religion, 
and that their tutors and governors be cho- 
ſen by the parliaments ot both kingdoms. 
| And 
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And that if they be male, they be married 
to ſuch only as are of the Proteſtant religion; 
it they be females, they may not be married 
but with the advice and conſent of both 
parliaments. 

XXIII. That his majeſty will give his royal 
aſſent to ſuch ways and means as the parlia- 
ments of both kingdoms ſhall think fitting, 
for the uniting the Proteſtant princes, and for 
the entire reſtitution of Charles Lodwick, 
prince elector Palatine, to his electoral dig- 


nity and dominions, provided that this ex- 


tend not to prince Rupert, or prince Mau- 
rice, or the children of either of them. 
© XXIV. That by act of parliament the 


concluding of peace or war with foreign 


princes and ſtates, be with advice and con- 


ſent of both parliaments. 

XXV. That an act of oblivion be paſſed 
in the parliaments of both kingdoms reſ- 
pectively, rclarive to the qualifications in 


the propoſitions aforeſaid. 


< XXVI. That the members of both hou- 
ſes of parliament, or others, who have, du- 
ring this parliament, been put out of any 
place or office, for adhering to the parlia- 
ment, may either be reſtored thereunto, or 
otherwiſe have recompence for the ſame. 
XXVII. That the armies may be diſ- 
banded, at ſuch time and ſuch manner, as 
ſhall be agreed upon by the parliaments of 
both kingdoms. ; 


XXVIII. That an act be paſſed, for the 


granting and confirming of the charters, 
cuſtoms, &c. of the city of London, not- 


withſtanding any nonuſer, miſuſer, or abuſer. 


That the militia of the city of London, 
and of the pariſhes without, may be in the 
ordering and government of the lord-mayor, 
aldermen, and common-councll. 

That the tower of London may be in 


the government of the city of Longony . 
and the chief officer and governor thereof 


from time to time be nominated and remove- 
able by the common-council. 
© 'That the citizens or forces of London 


thall not be drawn out of the city into any 
other parts of the kingdom, without their 


own conſent, and that the drawing of their 
forces into. other parts of the kingdoin 1n 
theſe diſtracted times, may not be drawn 
into examples for the future. 


And for prevention of inconveniences, 


which may happen by the long intermiſſion 
of common-councils, it is deſired, that there 
be an act, that all by-laws and ordinances 
already made, or hereafter to be made, by 
the lord-mayor, aldermen, and common- 
council, touching the calling, continuing, 
and regulating of the ſame, ſhall be as 4 
fectual in law, as if the ſame were particu- 
larly enacted by the authority of parliament. 
And that the lord-mayor, aldermen, and 
common- council may add to, or repeal the 
ſaid ordinances from time to time as they 
ſhall ſce cauſe. 

© "That ſuch other propoſitions as ſhall be 
made for the city for their farther ſafety, 
welfare, and government, and ſhall be ap- 


difficulties againſt the propoſitions, and deter- 
mined to find fault with every expreſſion. For, 


proved of by both houſes of parliament, may 1644-5. 
be granted and confirmed by act of parlia- Www. 


© ment.” 

If, after the reading of theſe propoſitions, 
it ſhould be ſought what authority the two 
houſes intended to leave the king, ſuppoſing 
he had accepted them, it would be difficult 
to diſcover it. They pretended, as it evident- 
ly appears, to leave him only an empty title, 
and inveſt themſelves with the ſovereignty, and 
that, not by artifice, but openly and publick- 
ly. Their principle was, that the king hav- 
ing rendered himſelf unworthy, by the breach 
of his oaths, and of the truſt repoſed in him 
by the people, to hold the reins of the govern- 
ment, the ſupreme authority was to return 
to its original fountain, that is, to the peo- 
ple repreſented by the two houſes. Ac- 
cordingly they did not pretend that the ju- 
ſtice or injuſtice of theſe propoſitions ſhould be 
debated in the treaty of Uxbridge; for it 


would have been ridiculous to aſſign but 20 


days for ſuch an examination; but they gave 
them as conditions from which they would not 
depart, and which the king was to embrace or 
reject. For this reaſon, the king's commiſſi- 
oners endeavoured, in vain, to enter into a diſ- 
cuſſion of the propoſitions. All they gained by 
that was, that the parliament's commiſſioners 
offered to demonſtrate by word of mouth, in 
private conferences, that the propoſit ions were 

very juſt. After that, pretending to have urg- 
ed ſat istactory arguments, they coldly de- 
manded their aſſent, tho? the king's commiſ- 
ſioners were far from being convinced by the 
reaſons alledged to them. This method of pro- 
ceeding baffled the king's commiſſioners, who 
had prepared many arguments, objections, and 


after all, the king was no more deſirous of a 
peace than the two houſes, as will preſently ap- 
pear, and, indeed, it was almoſt impoſſible, 
conſidering the contrariety between the prin- 
ciples on which the two parties founded their 
reſpective rights. To ſay all in one word, the 
parliament's commiſſioners departed not from 
one tittle of what was contained in the propo- 
litions. 


In the firſt place, as to religion, the necd 


both houſes ſtood in of Scotland, and the co- 
venant made between the two nations; allow- 
ed them not to queſtion the juſtice of that 
covenant, which had been now ſworn to in both 
kingdoms. Accordingly it may be affirmed, 
their commiſſioners defended this article very 
ill, For, to prove the neceſſity to the altera- 
tions made in religion, and in the diſcipline of 
the church, the confirmation whereof they de- 
manded, the beſt argument they alledged was 
the covenant itſelf. Ir is true, in ſome con- 
ferences their miniſters were ordered to ſpeak, 
and endeavour to ſhew that epiſcopacy was not 
Jure divino. But this did not prove the ab- 
{olute neceflity of deſtroying ir in England. 
All their reaſonings were built upon the preten- 
ded miſchiefs it had occaſioned. But when 
the king's commiſſioners propoſed to ſuffer e- 
piſcopacy to remain, and to reform the abuſes 

| | thereof, 
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For the militia, an article which included 
the ordering of the forces of the Kingdom, the 
cuſtody of places, the nomination to great 
poſts, &c. the ' parliament could not depart 
from it, without owning, they were making 
war very wrongfully, ſince they pretended to 
do it, but in order to obtain ſuch ſecurities as 
they believed they had right to demand. If 
by a treaty, they ſhould have accepted the 
king's word as ſufficient ſecurity, every one 
would have perceived, they might have avoided 
the war, by accepting that ſecurity which the 
king had always offered before the breach. It 
muſt, however, be confeſſed, this article might 
very juſtly have been deemed a proper ſubject 
for a treaty. But the parliament ſeems to have 
firmly, adhered to this article of the militia, 
only to lay invincible obſtacles to a peace. 
For it may be affirmed, that neither party de- 
fired it, unleſs greater advantages could be 
procured by a treaty than by arms. | 
As for Ireland, the two houſes thought they 
had upon this article ſo great an advantage, 
that they were glad to expoſe. the king to 
ive ill reaſons in his defence. It is, there- 
Ye, certain, it was not properly with deſign 
to make peace that the two houſes ſent their 
commiſſioners to Uxbridge. Their ſole view was, 
to let their party ſee, they were determined to 
ſupport the alterations they had made in reli- 
| gran: and the eſtabliſhment of Presbyterianiſm: 


o ſhew the publick, the king, when he ſo fre- 


quently offered-peace, offered only a peace ve- 
ry deſtructive and dangerous to the nation: 
Lap, to confirm the people in their ſuſpicions, 
that the king did not proceed as he ought in 
the affairs of Ireland. . 5 

The king, on his part, was no more inclined 
to ſeek expedients for a peace than the two 
houſes. If he ſent his commiſſioners to Ux- 
bridge, it was, firſt, becauſe having ſo often 


expreſſed his earneſt deſire to treat, he could 


not decently recede, when he was, as I may 
ſay, taken at his word. Secondly, he knew, 
it had been moved in the parliament to pur- 
| ſue the war more vigoroully than ever, and 
that in order to do it with greater ſucceſs, ſuch 
alterations in the army were contriving, as 


could not but be nme to him. He 


hoped, therefore, by means of the treaty of Ux- 
bridge to retatd the execution of that project, 
as well as the parliament's preparations. Third- 
ly, he did not queſtion, that the unreaſonable 
demands of both houſes would produce a good 
effect tor him in the minds of the people, be- 
cauſe they would clearly ſee, that the parlia- 
ment's view was to deftroy entirely the wor- 
ſhip of the church of England, practiſed ever 
ſince the reformation ; to aſſume to themſelves 
the ſovereignty under colour of curbing the 


power of the crown; and, in a word, to change 


the conſtitution of the goverment in church 
and ſtate. But tho? he had conſented to treat 
upon the parliament's propoſitions, he was 


however reſolved never to conſent to the a- 


bolition of epiſcopacy, or diminuzion of the 
Vor. II. ; 


1644-5: thereof, the reaſons alledged by thoſe of the 
WYWw parliament not to agree to it, were extremely 


regal authority, nor to deprive. himſelf of the 


977 
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aid he expected to receive from Ireland, by a. 


peace with the rebels, unleſs he was ' firſt {ure 
of a peace in England. 611990 
What has, been advanced concerning the 
little inclination. of both parties to peace; 
wants no proof with reſpect to the parliament. 
Their propoſitions, the proceedings of their 
commiſſioners, and the ſhort ſpace they aſſign- 
ed tor the treaty, are clear evidences of it. 'As 
for the king, there are ſtill more convincing 
proofs. Firſt, there is not the leaft likelihood, 
that in his ſituation, it he had really and ſincere- 
ly reſolved to labour for peace, he would have 
been willing, I won't ſay to accept, but even 
to litten to propoſitions, which tended to leave 
him only the empty title of king, and to de- 
prive him wholly of the exerciſe of the royal! 
power. Had he been priſoner in the hands ot 
the parliament, harder terms could ſcarce have 
been propoſed to him. And, indeed, when 
that misfortune: befel him afterwards, the par- 
liament made very little additions to theſe 
terms propoſed to him at Uxbridge, when he 
was yetable to defend himſelf. Secondly, theſe 
intentions I aſcribe to the king, with regard to 
peace, are proved by ſeveral papers found in 
his cabinet at the battle of Naleby, tought. a 
few months after, and which the parliament 
ordered to be printed and publiſhed. I ſhall 
give here ſome extracts of them, becauſe they 
relate to the treaty of Uxbridge, of which L 
am now ſpeaking. I own, it is not impoſſible, 
theſe papers-may have been curtailed or forged 
by the publiſhers. But a bare poſſibility, 
without other proofs, would not be ſufficient 
to take away all credit from theſe papers, the 
originals whereof the parliament boaſted to 
have in their hands. Beſides, the impartial 


reader can find nothing there contrary to the 


genius and character of Charles I, or to the 
ſtate of his affairs. | 


Directions for my Uxbridge commiſſioners. 


I I ſuppoſe) will be the chief queſtion, 
wherein two things are to be conſidered, con- 
ſcience and policy. | 
For the firſt, I muſt declare unto you, 
that I cannot yield to the change of the go- 
vernment by biſhops, not only as I fully con- 
cur with the general opinion of Chriſtians in 
all ages, as being the beſt, bur likewiſe I 
hold myſelf particularly bound, by the oath 


Firſt, concerning religion. 


. 


verument of this church, trom what I found 
ic. And as for the church's patrimony, I 
cannot ſuffer any diminution or alienatiou of 


T Mo TRE a 9m. N. NN 


and likewiſe contrary to my coronation-oath. 
But whatſoever {hall be offered for rectifying: 

of abuſes, if any have crept in, or yet for the 
caſe of tender conſciences, (fo that it endam- 


and will be ready to give a gracious anſwer 
thereunto. | 

For the ſecond ; as the king's duty is to 

| 51. protect 


NA. A 6 A 


N this, the government of the church (as Ruſbw. 


I took at my coronation, not to alter the go- 


it, it being, without peragventure, facrilege, 


age not the foundation) I am content to hear, 
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© affiit the king in the maintenance of his juſt 
- authority ; wherefore my predeceſſors have 


been always careful, (eſpecially fince the re- 
formation) to keep the dependency of the 
elergy ent irely upon the crown, without which 
it will fcarcely fit faſt upon the king's head; 


therefore you muſt do nothing to change or 


leſſen this neceſſary dependency. 

© Next concerning the militia, After con- 
ſcience, this is certainly the fitteſt ſubject for 
a king's quarrel ; for without it the kingly 
power is bur a ſhadow, and, therefore, upon 


no means to be quitted, but to be maintain- 


ed according to the antient known laws of 


the land: Yet becauſe (to attain to this ſo- 


much-wiſhed peace by all good men,) it is 
in a manner neceſſary, that ſufficient and 
real ſecurity be given for the performance of 
what ſhall be agreed upon, I permit you, ei- 
ther by leaving ſtrong towns, or other mili- 


tary force to the rebels poſſeſſion (until ar- 


ticles be performed) to give ſuch aſſurance 
for performance of conditions, as you ſhall 


judge neceſſary for to conclude a peace, pro- 


vided always, that you take (at leaſt) as 
great care, by ſufficient ſecurity, that con- 
ditions be pertormed to me, and to make 
ſure, that the peace once ſettled, all things 


ſhall return into their antient channels. 


As for Ireland, I confeſs they have very 
ſpecious popular arguments to preſs this point, 
the gaining of no article more conducing to 


- their ends than this; and I have as much 
reaſon, in both honour and policy, to take 


care how to anſwer this as any. All the 
world knows the eminent, inevitable, ne- 
ceſſity, which cauſed me to make the Iriſh 


. ceſſation ; and there remain yet as ſtrong 


reaſon for the concluding of that peace; 
wherefore muſt conſent to nothing to hinder 
me therein, until a clear way be ſhewn 
me how my Proteſtant ſubjects, there, may, 
probably (or, at leaft) defend themſelves, 
and that I ſhall have no more need to defend 


my conſcience and crown from the injuries 


of this rebellion.” e 


Memorials for ſecretary Nicholas, concerning 


c 
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the treaty at Uxbridge. 


Oxford, Feb. 1644. 

. F O R religion and eg . e w 
I will not go one jot farther than 

what is offered by you already. 

II. And fo for the militia, more than 

what ye have allowed by me; but even in 


that you muſt obſerve, rhat I muſt have free 


nomination of the full half; as 1f the total 
number of Scots, and all, be 30, I will name 


15. Let if they (I mean the Engliſh rebels) 


will be ſo baſe as to admit of 10 Scots to 20 
Engliſh, 1 am contented to name five Scots, 


and 10 Engliſh ; and ſo proportionably to 


any number that ſhall be agreed upon. 

III. As for gaining of particular perſons, 
beſides ſecurity, I give you power to promiſe 
them rewards for performed ſervices, not 
{paring to engage for places, ſo they be not 
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have ſerved yourſelf —— 


impatient for peace, which obliged me 'fo 
much the more, at all occaſions to ſhew uy 


men in poſſeſfion, but as much profit as you; .. 
will. With this laſt you are only to ac+/ 


- 


quaint Richmond, Southampton, Culpeppcr 


and Hyde.” 


The queen to the king. 


Paris, Jan. 6, Decemb. 27. 1644-5. 

I Underftand that the commiſſioners 
are arrived at London; I have no- 
thing to ſay, but that you have a care of your 
honour, and that if you have a peace, it may 
be ſuch as may hold; and if it fall otherwiſe, 
that you do not abandon thoſe who have 


ſerved you, for fear they do forſake you! by 


your need; alſo, I do not fee how you. cam 
be in ſafety without a regiment of guards; 


for myſelf, I think I cannot be, ſeeing the 


malic which they have againſt me, and my 


religion, of which I hope you will have a 


care of both; but, in my opinion, religion 
ſhould be the laſt thing upon which you 
ſhould treat: Fot if you do agree upon ſttict- 
neſs againſt the Catholicks, it would diſeou- 
rage them to ſerve you; and if afterwards' 
there ſhould be no peace, you could never 


expect ſuccours either from Ireland, or any 


other Catholick prince, for they would be- 
lieve you would abandon them, after vou 
a 500 
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His majeſty's letter ro the queen. 
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Dear heart. Oxford, Dec. 1644. 


— NOV (as a certain truth) that 
all, even my party, are ſtrangely 


12 

182 
— 24 5 1 
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real intentions ro peace: And likewiſe, 
am put in very good hope, (ſome hold it a 
certainty) that if I ſhould come to a fair trea- 
ty, the ring- leading rebels could not hinder 
me from a good peace: Firſt, becauſe tlieir 
own party are moſt weary of the war, and 
likewiſe for the great diſtractions which at 
this time moſt aſſuredly are amongſt them 
ſelves, as Presbyterians againſt Independents 
in religion, and general againſt general in 
point of command. Upon theſe grounds a 
treaty being moſt deſirable, (not without 
hope of good ſucceſs) the moſt probable 
means to procure it was to be uſed, which 
might ſtand with honour and ſafety. A- 
mongſt the reſt, (for I will omit all thoſe 
which are unqueſtionably concealeable) the 
ſound of my return to London, was thought 
to have ſo much force of popular rherorick 
in it, that upon it a treaty would be had, or 
if refuſed, -it would bring much prejudice to 
them, and be advantageous to me; yet, leſt 
fooliſh or malicious people ſhould interrupt 


this, as to proceed from fear or tolly, I have 
joined conditions with the propoſition (with- 


out which this ſound will ſignity nothing) 
which thou wilt find to be moſt of the chief 
ingredients of an honourable and ſafe peace: 
Then obſerve, ifa treaty at London, with com- 
miſſioners for both ſides, may be had wihaoe 

«it, 


The Reign ef CHARLES I. 


FA.. it, it is not to bè uſed, nor in caſe they will Ihe queen to the king. 1644-5. 
. treat with no body but 'myſelt; ſo that the 112 ene WW 
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conditions ſate any aſperſion of diſhonour, 
and the treating at London, the malignity 
which our facrieous ſpirits here may infuſe in- 
to this treaty upon this feet. This J hope 
will ſccure thee from the trouble, which o- 
therwiſe may be canfed by falſe malicious ru- 
mours; and tho? I judge myſelf ſecure in thy 
thoughts, from ſuſpecting me guilty of any 
baſeneſs, yet T held this account neceffary, 
© to the end thou may make others know, as 
c well as thy ſelf, this cettain rruth, that ho 


. „ 4 2. 235 0M 


«© danger of death or miſery (which I think 


much worſe) ſhall make me do any thing un- 
© worthy of thy love.----- I conclude, by con- 
© juring thee as thou loveſt me, that no appear- 
© ance of peace, nor hopeful conditions of mine, 
© make thee neglect to haſten ſuccour for him, 
© 'who is eternally thine” ! e 


To the queen. 


| an. I. 1644. 

—1 Shall now tell thee, that the rebels 
are engaged into an equal treaty,-- 

and that the diſtractions of London were ne- 
ver ſo great, or ſo likely to bring good effect 

as now. Laſtly, that the aſſiſtance we 
ver more needful, never fo likely as now to 
do good to him, who is eternally thine.” 


a We c c A A 


To the queen. 


Dear heart, Oxford, Jan. 2. 1644. 
Ra pg A S for my calling thoſe at London a 


Digby for particular ſatisfaction; this is in 
general: It there had been but two (befides 
myſelf ) of my opinion, I had not done it; 
and the argument that prevailed with me 
was, that the calling did no ways acknow- 
ledge them to be a parliament. 
condition and conſtruction I did it, and no 


the council-books, with the council's unani- 
mous approbation. 
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To the queen. 


Oxford, Jan. 23+ 1644. 
Believe thou wilt approve of my 


Dear heart, 
poſitions, they differ nothing in ſubſtance (ve- 
ry little in words) from thoſe which were laſt. 
* Now upon the whole matter, I deſire thee 
to thew the queen and. miniſters there, rhe 
improbability that this preſent treaty ſhould 

* produce a peace, conſidering the great ſtrange 

< difference (if not contrariety) of grounds that 
are betwixt the rebels propoſitions and mine, 

and that I cannot alter mine, nor will they 
ever theirs, until they be out of hope to 
prevail by force, which a little aſſiſtance by 
thy means will ſoon make them ſo; for 1 
am confident, if ever I could put. them to 
a defenſive (which a reaſonable ſum of mo- 


ney would do) they would be. eaſily brought 
to reaſon.” 


nA oo 
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parliament, I ſhall refer thee to 
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otherwiſe, and accordingly it is regiſtered in 


choice of treators; and for my pro- 


My dear heart, 


pon which 
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rh Paris, Jan. 17. 1644. 
— Elliot, rwo days fince,hath 

brought me much joy and for- 
row; the firſt to know the good eſtate in 
which you are, the other, the fear J have 


that you go to London. I cannot conceive 


where the wit was of thoſe who gave you 
this counſel; unleſs it be to hazard your 
perſon to ſave theirs : Bar thanks be to God, 
to day J received one of yours by the am- 


baffador of Portugal, dated in January, 


to ſend to you. 


which comforted me much to ſee that the 
treaty fhall be at Uxbridge. For the honour 
of God, truſt not yourſelf in the hands of 
theſe people; and if you ever go to London, 
before the parliament be ended, or without 
a good army, you are loft. I underſtand 
that the propoſitions for the peace muſt be- 
gin by disbanding the army; if you conſent 
to this, you ſhall be lot, they having the 
whole power of the militia, they have done 
and will do whatfoever you will. e 
yeſterday letters from the duke of Lorrain, 
who ſends we word, if his ſervice be agreeable 
to you, he will bring you 10,00 men. Dr. 
Goffe, whom J have ſent into Hollatid, ſhall 
treat with him in his paſſage upon this buſi- 
neſs, and J hope very ſpeedily to ſend good 
news of this, as alſo of the money; aſſure 
yourſelf, I will be wanting in nothing you 
ſhall defire, and that I will hazard my life, 
that is, to die y famine, rather than not 

Send me word always by 
whom you receive my letters; for J write 
both by the ambaſfador of Portugal, and the 
reſident of France: Above all, have a care 


not to abandon thoſe who have ſerved you, 


as well the biſhops, as the poor Catholicks. 
Adieu. . | 
The king to the queen. 


8 


e T deſire thee to be confident, that 
I ſhall never make a peace by abandoning 


I received 


HE treaty begins this day. 1 


my friends, nor ſuch a one as will not ſtand. 
with my honour and fafery.”---- | 


To the queen. 
Dear heart, 


| A leſs. hopes than other, that it 
would produce a peace, but I will abſolute- 
ly promiſe thee that if we have one, it ſhall 
be ſuch as ſhall invite thy return; for I vow, 
that without thy company I can neither have 
peace nor comfort within myfelf. The limi- 
ted days for treating are now almoſt expir- 
ed, without the leaſt agreement upon any 
one article; wherefore I have ſent for en- 
largement of days, that the whole treaty 
may be laid open to the world; and I aſſure 
thee, that thou needeſt not doubt the iſſue 
of this treaty, for my commiſſioners are ſo 
well choſen, (tho I ſay it) that they will 8 

« ther 


Oxford, Feb. 15. 1644. 


S for our treaty, there is every day 
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ther be threatened nor diſputed from the 
grounds I have given them, which, upon 
my word, is according to the little note thou 
ſo well remembereſt, and in this not only 
their obedience, but their judgments con- 
cur.— e 
In ſhort, there is little or no appearance, 


. 


but that this ſummer will be the hotteſt for 


war of any that hath been yet; and be con- 
fident, that in making peace, I ſhall ever 
ſhew my conſtancy in adhering to biſhops, 
and all our friends, and not forget to, put a 
ſhorr pexiod to this perpetual parliament. 
But, as thou loveſt me, let none perſuade. 
thee: to ſlacken thine aſſiſtance for him, who 
is eternally thine,” , 1 

, „ 


., Kein 7 Toi queen. 
Dear heart, Oxford, Feb. 19. 1644. 
1 Cannot yet ſend thee any certain word 
concerning the iſſue of our treaty, only 
the unreaſonable ſtubbornneſs of the rebels 
gives daily leſs and leſs hopes of any accom- 
modation this way; wherefore I hope no 
rumours ſhall hinder thee from haſtening, all 
thou may, all poſſible aſſiſtance to me, and 
particularly that of the duke of Lorrain's, 
concerning which I received yeſterday good 
news from Dr. Goffe, that the prince of O- 
range will furniſh ſhipping tor his tranſporta- 


tion, and that the reſt of his negotiations 


goes hopefully on.--- 


As tor truſting the rebels, either by going 
to London or disbanding my army betore a 
peace, do no, ways fear my hazarding ſo 
cheaply or fooliſhly ; for J eſteem the intereſt 
thou haſt in me at a far dearer rate, and 
pretend to have a little more wit. - 


To the queen. 


Dear heart, Oxford, March 5. 1644- 
N OW is come to paſs what I foreſaw, 

the fruitleſs end (as to a preſent peace) 
of this treaty ; but J am ſtill confident, that 
I ſhall find very good effects of it : For beſides 
that my commiſſioners have offered, to ſay 
no more, full meaſured reaſon, and the re- 


bels have ſtucken rigidly to their demands, 


which I dare ſay had been too much, tho' 
they had taken me priſoner, ſo that aſſured- 
ly the breach would light foully upon them : 
We have likewiſe. at this time diſcovered, 
and ſhall make it evidently appear to the 
world, that the Engliſh rebels (whether baſe 
or ignorantly will be no very great differ- 
ence) have as much as in them lies, tranſ- 
mitted the command of Ireland from the 
crown of England to the Scots, which, be- 
ſides the reflection it will have upon theſe 
rebels, will clearly ſhew, that reformation 
of the church is not the chief, much leſs the 
only end of the Scotch rebellion. d 
But it being preſumption, and no piety, 
ſo to truſt to a good cauſe, as not to uſe all 
lawiul means to maintain it; I have thought 
ot one means more to turnith thee with tor 


my aſſiſtance, than hitherto thou haſt had; 1 
© it is, that I give thee power to promiſe in 
my name (to whom thou thinkeſt moſt fit,) 
that 1 take away all the penal laws againſt. 
the Roman Catholicks in 4 t as ſoon 
© as God ſhall make me able to do it, ſo as 
by their means, or in theit fayours, I may 
© ,have ſo powerful aſſiſtance, as may deſerve 
© fo great a favour, and enable me to do it. 
But if thou ask what I call that aſſiſtance, I 
© anſwer, that when thou knoweſt what may 
be done for it, it will be eaſily feen if it de- 
ſerve to be ſo eſteemed. I need not tell thee. 
©: whar ſecrecy this buſineſs requires; yet this; 
I. will ſay, that this is the greateſt point of, 
confidence I can expreſs to thee, for it is no 
* thanks to me to truſt thee in any thing elſe. 
but in this, which is the only thing of dif- 

ference in opinion betwixt us: Aud yet. 1 
know thou wilt make as good a bargain for 

me, even in this, I truſting thee (though it 
concerns religion) as if thou wert a Proteſt- 
ant, the viſible good of my affairs ſo much 
depending on it. = 


c 
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c 
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Dear heart, Oxford, March 13. O. S. 
5 HAT I told thee the laſt week con- 
cerning a good parting with our lords 
and commons here, was on Monday laſt 
handſomely performed: And now if 1 do a- 
ny thing unhandſome or diſadvantageous to 
myſelf or friends in order to a treaty, it will 
be merely, my own fault; for I conteſs, when 
I wrote laft, I was in fear to have been preſ- 
ſed to make ſome mean overtureg to renew 
the treaty, (knowing there were great la- 
bourings to that purpoſe ;) but now I pro- 
miſe thee, if it be renewed, (which I be- 
lieve will not without ſome eminent good 
ſucceſs on my ſide) it ſhall be to my honour 
and advantage, I being now as well freed 
from the place of baſe and mutinous moti- 
ons, (that is to ſay, our mungrel parlia- 
ment here,) as of the chief cauſers, from 
whom J may juſtly expect to be chidden by 
thee, for having ſuffered thee to be vexed by 
them; Wilmot being already there, Percy 
on his way, and Suſſex within few days ta- 
king his journey to thee.--- | 
I ſhall make no other remark on theſe let- 
ters, than that they evidently ſhew, the peace 
which the king ſeemed to deſire ſo earneſtly, 
was an empty ſound which had nothing real, 
but as taken in his private ſenſe of the word. 
J have ſhewn on the other ſide, that the two 
houſes 'were not more inclined to peace. 
Wherefore I hope my readers will not take it 
ill, that 1 forbear to enter into a long detail 
of the conferences at Uxbridge, where both 
parties ſought rather to amuſe the publick 
than expedients to conclude. I ſhall, there- 
fore, content myſelf with briefly relating, how 
far the condeſcenſion of the two parties reach- 
ed towards making that peace they ſeemed 
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to With for ſo ardently. 
Upon the article of religion, the king's 
commiſſioners, - after many diſputes, con- 
ſented 
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BOOK XXI. 
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ſented, at laſt, to the following particulars. 
1. That freedom be left to all perſons, of 


The offers e hat opinions ſoever, in matters of ceremo- 


of the 
king's 
commiſſi- 
oners a- 
bout reli- 
gion. 
Ruſhw. 
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© ny, and that all the penalties of the laws 
© and cuſtoms which enjoin theſe ceremonies 
© be ſuſpended. (1). - 
REMARK (1). Since the penal laws were 
not to be aboliſhed, but only ſuſpended, it 


followed that the Presbyterians could rely on 
that freedom no longer than it was out of the 


king's power to deprive them of it. 
2. That the biſhop ſhall exerciſe no act 
of juriſdiction or ordination, without the 
conſent and counſel of the presbyter, who 
ſhall be choſen out of the learnedſt and 
graveſt miniſters of that dioceſe (2). 
REM. (2). It was not declared who they 
were that would chuſe the presbyter. If it 
was the biſhop, this conceſſion amounted to 
lictle or nothing. | es 
3. That the biſhop keep his conſtant reſi- 
dence in his dioceſe, except when he ſhall 
be required by his majeſty to attend him on 


G 


by the infirmities of old age or ſickneſs) he 

preach every Sunday in ſome church within 
© his dioceſe (3). 1 155 

REM. (3). This was no more than the bi- 
ſhop's duty, and it was not for the king's ho- 
nour to let this be conſidered as acondeſcenſi- 
on to promote the peace. | 

© 4. Thar the ordination of miniſters ſhall 


any occaſion, and that (if he be not hindered 


be always in a publick and folemn manner, 


o 

© and very {trict rules obſerved, concerning 
© the ſufficiency and other qualifications of 
© thoſe men, who ſhall be received into holy 
© orders; and the biſhop {hall not receive any 
into holy orders, without the approbation 
and conſent of the presbyters, or the major 
: | | 


- part of them. | 


© 5. That competent maintenance and pro- 
viſion be eſtabliſhed by act of parliament, to 


and chapters, out of the impropriations, and 

according to the value of thoſe impropriati- 

ons, of the ſeveral parithes (4). 9: 
REM, (4). One of the principal things ur- 


ged againſt the church of England by the Preſ- 
byterians, was, that the churches were ill ſer- 


ved, becauſe the biſhops, deans, and chapters, 


committed the eure of thoſe which belonged 


to them, to inſufficient preachers for chea 
neſs ſake. This abuſe, doubtleſs, ought to 


have been reformed, without making it one of 


the conditions of the peace. | 
© 6. That for the time'to come, no ma 


© ſhall be capable of two parſonages or vica- 
5 rages with eure of uus. 


« 7. That towards the ſettling of the pub- 


lick peace, 100, ooo l. ſhall be raiſed by act 
© of parliament, out of the eſtates of biſhops, 
* deans and chapters, in ſuch manner as ſhall 
be thought fit by the king and two. houſes 


of the ſaid lands (7). 15 

Rx N. (5). By the treaty between the par- 
ſiament and Seotland, the lands of the biſhops, 
deans and chapters were aſſigned for the pay- 


ment of rhe Scotch troops. The king ſcemed 


Vor, II. 


ſuch vicarages as belong to biſhops, deans, 
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of parliament, without the alienation of any 
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by this conceſſion to agree, that 100,000 l. 1644-5 
ſhould be raiſed upon thoſe lands. But in ſu- - 


poſing likewiſe the neceſſity of the king's: con- 
ſent for the applying that ſum, the Scots could 
not be ſure he would agree that it ſhould be 
aſſigned to thgem. e tl 

8. That the juriſdict ion in cauſes teſtamen- 
tary, decimal, matrimonial, be ſettled in 
ſuch manner as ſhall ſeem moſt convenient 
by the king and the two houſes of parlia- 
ment (6). 5 I ; 

Rx M. (6). This conceſſion ſignified nothing, 
for ſince the king meant not to give up his ne- 
gative vote in parliament, to ſay, that after the 
peace this article ſhould be ſettled by the 
king and the two houſes, was as much as to 
ſay, there ſhould be no alteration in ir but 
what the'king pleaſed. * CP 
© 9. That one or more acts of parliament 
be paſſed, for regulating of viſitations, and 
againſt immoderate fees in ' eccleſiaſtical 
courts, and the abuſes by frivolous exeom- 
munications, and all other: abuſes in the ex- 
© erciſe of eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction, in ſuch 
manner as ſhall be agreed upon by his ma- 
jeſty, and both houſes of parliament (7). 

REM. (7). This pretended conceſſion is like 
the former ; for afterthe peace ſhould be made, 
it would be {till in the king's breaſt to give or 
with-hold his aſſent to the reformation of the 
abuſes ; whereas the point was to ſettle what 
ought to have been reformed. | 

When theſe conceffions are compared with 
the parliament's demand, that epiſcopacy 
ſhould be aboliſhed t is no wonder, the par- 
liament's commiſſioners were not ſatisfied with 


G 
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them. Accordingly, witliout lofing time in 


diſputing upon theſe articles, they rejected 
them as inſufficient; and offered not to qualify 
their demand in the leaſt i 

As to the militia, the king's commiſſioners, 
after long diſputing, and alledging various ar- 


guments to ſhew the injuſtice of depriving the 
king of one of the moſt eſſential prerogatives 


of the crown, and the inconveniences which 
would infallibly ſpring from thence; were wil- 
ling to grant : OT OT? e e 


That all the forces of the kingdom, both Offers a= 
by ſea and land, ſhould be pur into the hands bout che 
of 20 commiſſioners, ten to be named by the militia. 
king, and ten by the two houſes, and that the Rn; 
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ſame thing ſhould be done in Scotland. But 
they would not conſent, the commiſſioners 
for Scotland ſhould be joined with thoſe for 
England, ſo as to form one committee, or 
that the firſt ſhould- in any manner meddle 
with the affairs of England. Upon theſe 
conditions, they offered, that the king ſhould 
be content that this commiſſion ſhould 
continue tor three years.“ But {till the 


A 


power of | theſe commiſſioners was firſt to 


be ſettled, wherein there were very great diffi- 
.. ai, | 1 the 
The parliament's commiſſioners would not 
agree, that the king ſhould name ten of the 
perſons that were to be intruſted with the mi- 
litia. Their reaſon was, that the point being 
to give the people ſecurity, they would have 
none, if half the commiſſioners were nominated 
9M 7 by 


an 
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1644-5. by the king; nay, rather it would be a means 
wy to re-kindle the war, there being no likelihood 
that theſe commiſſioners, thus equally divided, 

would ever agree, ſince they would be of di- 

realy oppoſite principles. Moreover, proceed- 

ing upon the foundation of the union between 
England and Scotland, and upon the dangers 


being common to both kingdoms, they perſiſt- 


ed to demand, that rhe commiſſioners of both 
kingdoms ſhould act in common. Upon theſe 
two conditions they agreed, that the commiſ- 
ſion ſhould continue but ſeven years, after ha- 
ving long contended for an unlimited time. 
Thus the negotiation upon this, ſucceeded no 
better than upon the foregoing article. 


About Ire- As to Ireland, the commiſſioners agreed up- 


land. 

Ruſhw. n l 
ceſſation to be void, and for the future, nei- 
ther peace nor truce to be made without the 
confent of both houſes. The king's, know- 


ing his majeſty's mind, that he would not on- 


ly maintain the ceſſation, but even deſigned 


to make peace with the Iriſh, were far from 
conſenting to the parliament's demand. So, 
the whole diſpute turned upon this point, whe- 
ther the king had power to conclude a ceſſa- 
tion, without the privity of the two houſes, 
ſome affirming, others denying it. On each 
ſide, the ſame arguments were frequently re- 
peated, with mutual reproaches for ſeveral pro- 
ceedings; and almoſt all the facts alledged by 
one ſide, were denied by the other, ſo that 
neither of the parties made any conceſſion. 
After a negotiation of 18 days upon the 
three articles I have been ſpeaking of, the 
king's commiſſioners deſired, his majeſty's pro- 
poſitions, particularly thoſe concerning the ceſ- 
ſation of arms, and the king's return to the 
parliament, might be confidered. The other 
commiſſioners anſwered, that when the two 
houſes ſhould fee the treaty like to ſucceed, 
they would conſent to prolong it. The two 
remaining days were ſpent by the king's com- 
miſſioners, in trying to obtain a prolongation 
of the treaty, but they could not prevail. It 


muſt be remembered, that the king's view | 


was to gain time for two principal rea- 
ſons. Firſt, as he was perſuaded, that as long 
as the people had hopes of peace, they would 
not eaſily be induced to find the parliament 


the neceſſary ſupplies for the continuation of 


the war, and ſo the preparations of the two 
houſes would be retarded. The ſecond was, 
that he rightly judged, the parliament would 
not ſeriouſly think of executing their project 
concerning the army, whilſt x ſhould be 
any expectation of peace. The two houſes 
perceiving the king's intention, avoided the 
ſnare, and the conferences broke off upon the 
- Expiration: of the 20 days. | 
The houſe of commons, or rather, a new 
party-which -had -been formed in the houſe, 
waited only for this rupture, to execute a pro- 
ject which I have juſt mentioned, but of which 
it will be neceſſary to ſpeak here more largely, 
ſince the execution of this project ſerves for 
foundation to all the events which afterwards 
happened. 
Before the parliament was aſſiſted by Scot- 


The treaty | 
is broke 


forced to make ſuch a peace as the king deſi- 


on nothing. The parliament's would have the 
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land, the war had not been much to their ad- 1644-5. 
vantage. The ſucceſſes of the two firſt cam. 
paigns were ſo far from anſwering their ex- Ihe ſtate 
pectat ions, that very probably, without the 1 4 
aſſiſtance of the Scots, they would have been 2 
red. It in the third, the king had loſt all the 

north, he had made himſelf amends, by gain- 

ing almoſt all the weſtern counties, and, after 

the ſecond battle of Newbury, he was ſtill at 
Oxford, in condition to withſtand his enemies. 

The Scotch army, which, having ſubdued all 

the north, was advancing towards the middle 

of the kingdom, was, therefore, what made 

the balance incline to the parliament's fide, 

and what, probably, was to give them the ſu- 
periority in the fourth campaign, for which 

both ſides were preparing. This aid came ve- 

ry ſeaſonably, to eſtabliſh the affairs of the 
Presbyterians, who were then all- powerful in 

the parliament, and diſpoſed of every thing as 

they pleaſed. They were the men who had 

mott conduced to engage the kingdom in a 

war, and called in the Scots, becauſe they. 

could not hope to execute their deſigns, un- 

leſs the parliament's arms were victorious. But 

before I proceed, it will be abſolutely neceſſary 

to make known theſe Presbyterians, who till 

then ſeemed to make but one and the ſame 

party, tho? in reality they conſiſted of two, ve- 

ry different from each other, both in principles 

and intereſts. 

Aſter all my pains, I have not been able to 
diſcover preciſely, the firſt riſe of the Inde- 
pendent ſect or faction. Thus much is cer- 
tain, their principles were very proper to put 
the kingdom in a flame, as they did effectual- 
ly. With regard to the ſtate, they abhorred 
monarchy, and approved only a republican 
government. As to religion, their principles 
were contrary to thoſe of all the reſt of the 
world. They were not only averſe to epiſco- 
pacy, and the eccleſiaſtical hierarchy; but 
would not ſo much as endure ordinary mini- 


you in the church. They maintained, that 
v 


ery man might pray in publick, exhort his 


brethren, interpret the ſcriptures, according 
to the talents God had endued him with; 
whereas very often miniſters were ordained 


without proper endowments, whilſt thoſe of 


many laymen remained uſeleſs for want of ex- 
ternal ordination. So with them, every one 


prayed, preached, admoniſhed, interpreted the 


holy ſcriptures, without any other call than 


what he himſelf drew from his zeal, and ſup- 
poſed gifts, and without any other authority 
than the approbation of his auditors. | 
I cannot exactly tell, whether this ſect or The differ 
faction was entirely formed at the beginning of ent origine 


the parliament, or whether it ſprung up du- of the In- 
ring the ſeſſions. But there is, I think, a di- gehts with 
ſtinction to be made upon this ſubject. I con- reſpect to 


depen- 


jecture, that the ſect was already formed, with religion 
regard to civil government, and aroſe from the and civil 
principles of arbitrary power, which James I. 89: 


and Charles I. laboured to eſtabliſh, but that 
with reſpect to religion, it was formed during 
this parltament. I build my conjecture upon 
this. When the long parliament began, there 


werc 
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1644-5. were but two known parties in the Engliſh 
church, viz. the Epiſcopalians, or Churchrof- 
England-men, and the Presbyterians. The 
name of Independent was entirely unknown, 
and thoſe, afterwards called Independents, 
were certainly united with the Presbyterians, 
and made a very conſiderable part of them ; but 
they were different from the other Presbyteri- 
ans, as they propoſed for their end to change 
the monarchy into a commonwealth, which 
cannot be imputed to the Presbyterians in ge- 


neral. It is very true the Presbyterians were 


for humbling the regal power, and leaving the 
king only the ſhadow of ſovereignty ; but they 
preſerved a ſort of attachment to the name of 
king, and, at leaſt, an external regard for roy- 
alry. If we examine the propoſitions they 
preſented to the king at ſeveral times, we ſhall 
find them all built upon this foundation. 'They 
were in that like the Scots, who cannot juſtly 
be accuſed of intending to aboliſh monarchy, 
tho” they propoſed to reduce it within very nar- 
row bounds. 'The Independents, after having 
lent their utmoſt aſſiſtance to diminiſh the re- 
gal power, in hopes thereby to attain their 
end, the deſtruction of the monarchy ; per- 
ceived, at laſt, they ſhould not be able, with- 
aut great difficulty, to accomplith their deſign. 
The reaſon was, becauſe neither the Engliſh, 
nor Scotch, Presbyterians, had any inclination 


to eſtabliſh a commonwealth, and becauſe their 


whole clergy, who had a great influence in 


that party, were of the ſame principles. They 


judged, therefore, it would be very advanta- 

geous to them, to deſtroy the clergy's autho- 

rity, by intimating them to be unneceſſary, 

and their vocation eſtabliſhed upon no good 

foundat ion. Then it was that the Indepen- 

dent ſect began to be formed with regard to 

religion; for there are no ſigns of it, till about 

the end of the year 1644. I own this to be 

only conjecture, which may be rejected if any 
thing more plauſible occurs. 

Therefore it is no wander, that from the be- 

pinning of this parliament the Independents 

ad earneſtly contributed to put it out of the 

| King's power to preſerve his authority but by 

a war, and to ruin .the church of England. 

It is rather to be conſidered, that this was the 

natural conſequence of their principles, and a 

very proper means to lead them to their end. 

The humbling of the king, and the deſtructi- 

on of the church of England, were two points 

| That were neceſlarily to be gained, before the 

eſtabliſhment of a commonwealth was endea- 

voured. Ir was not, therefore, proper, they 

mould ſeparate from the Presbyteriaus, as 

long as theſe laſt concurred with them in their 

_ deſign to gain theſe two principal points. For 

that reaſon, they readily conſented to call in 

the Scots, and made no (cruple to approve of 

the covenant, and whatever elſe was required 

by the Scots. The buſineſs then was to be 

able to reſiſt the king, who had acquired ſome 

ſuperiority, by the happy ſucceſs of his arms. 

us was the common intereſt of the Presby- 

terians and Independents, who would have 


been Equally ruined, if the king? 
vrevailad. N e Kings party had 


* - 
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lickly accuſed the earl of Mancheſter, of not 


783 
In the interim, the Scotch army, in ſtrength- 1644-5. 
ening alike the Presbyterians and Indepen- 
dents againſt the king, confirmed withal to * Inde 
the firſt, the ſuperiority they had for {ome pen 


- , 1 3 egin t 
time enjoyed. As long as this {uperiority , 26th 


laſted, it was almoſt impoſſible for the Inde- the power 


pendents to attain their ends. They judged it, ofthe Preſ- 
therefore, abſolutely neceſſary, to undermine waer 
the great power of the Presbyterians, not open- "Ot 
ly, for fear of being oppreſſed before they had 

well laid their meaſures, but ſecretly, and by 
artifice. To that purpoſe, the leaders of this 

party, as Vane, Cromwell, Tate, Haſlerig, 

and ſome others, began to make themſelves 

very popular, and to expreſs a great zeal for 

the publick, in order to gain the good-will of 


the people. They had their emiſſaries every 


where, who diligently aggravated the faults 
committed ſince the beginning of the war, as 
well in the adminiſtration of the government, 
as in the military actions, and inſinuated, 
they were entirely to be aſcribed to the pri- 
vate views of the members of parliament, who 
poſſeſſing all the places and offices, were very 
undmindful to put an end to the troubles. 
That ſome of the generals had deſigned- 
ly miſled opportunities of fighting with ad- 
vantage, and thar, in ſhort, the greateſt part 
dreaded nothing ſo much as a deciſion, either 
by arms or a good peace. 

In ſupport of theſe rumours which were Cromwell 
{pread abroad, Cromwell came to the parlia- accuſes the 


ment at the e ign, and pub- earl of 
at the end of the campaign, and p 3 
ſter before 


the parlia- 


having done his duty at the battle of Newbu- 


ry, and the affair of Dennington-caſtle ; in- ment. 


ſinuating, he was afraid of putting too ſpeedy Ruſhw. 
an end to the war. The earl anſwered by a | 
memorial, which he preſented to the lords, 

and Cromwell thought not fit to proſecute his 
accuſation, which was properly a preparative 

_ to begin the execution of a greater pro- 

ject. = 

This publick proceeding of Cromwell raiſed Deſign of 
a ſuſpicion, that he was one of the principal «reſting 
authors of the rumours which tended to render =_ 1 62 
the people jealous of the parliament. There Ruſhw. 
was even a conference held at the earl of Eſ- 

ſex s, where it was conſidered, whether he 

ſhould be arreſted. But as the proots appear- 

ed not ſufficiently clear, it was reſolved to 


wait till he ſhould have laid himſelf more o- 


pen. Probably, ſome of thoſe that were pre- 

ſent at this conference informed him of it, 

which made him haſten the execution of the 

project formed by himſelf and his friends. 

This project was to exclude all the members partialicy 

of parliament from enjoying any office or com- of the par- 

mand military or civil. It is certain that lament in 

from the beginning of the war, the parlia- 8 
5 e $ n of 

ment in the diſtribution of poſts, had not for- places. 

got their own members, or rather to ſay the 

truth, all the principal poſts were poſſeſſed by 

the members of one or other houſe. Hence 


ſprung two great inconyeniences. The firſt, 


that as, ſince the breach with the king, the 
two houſes had ruled with an abſolute ſway, 
the members who had poſts in the army, had 
ſo great influence there, that no man durſt op- 


poſe 


-/ 
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1644-5. poſe their ſentiments, or take notice of their * ever to hold the tongue: The important oc- 1644-5. 

WY faults or miſdemeanours, which by that means caſion being no leſs than to ſave a nation ou. 
were always uupuniſhed. This had, at length, of a bleeding, nay, almoſt dying condition, Crom- 1 
bred at the end of the laſt campaign thoſe * which the long continuance of the war, had yell 's Bt 


5 N 5 : {peech to 
great diſſentions between the generals, which * already brought it into; ſo that, without a yo 1 
proved ſo prejudicial to the common cauſe. 


( f : more ſpeedy, vigorous, and effectual proſecu- of com- 
The ſecond inconvenience was, that it was tion of the war, caſting off all lingering pro- mons. 


undeniably the particular intereſt of the mem- * ceedings like ſoldiers of fortune beyond ſea, Ruſhw. 
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bers of parliament to prolong the war; ſince 
the end ot the troubles, whether it happened 
by a deciſive battle, or a treaty, would ſtrip 
them of their employs. This project was, 
therefore, founded upon reaſons very plau- 
ſible, and apt to make impreſſion on the peo- 
ple. But withal, it was of great advantage to 
the Independeiits, in that the power ot the 
Presbyterian party would be conſiderably leſ- 
ſened, and they had ſo well laid their mea- 
ſures, that they were almoſt ſure, the vacant 
poſts would be filled with men of their party. 
This was the more feaſible, as hitherto the In- 
dependents not having yet pulled off the mask, 
it was not eaſy to diſcover who were ſo, ſince 
they were ſtill confounded with the Presbyte- 
rians. 

- To execute this grand project, the leaders 
of the Independents reſolved to move two 
things in the parliament. The. firſt, to put 


the army under a new model, that is, to form 


to ſpin out a war, we ſhall make the king- 


dom weary of us, and hate the name of a 
© parliament. For what do the enemy fay? 
* Nay, what do many ſay that were friends at 
the beginning of the parliament ? Even this, 
That the members of both houſes have got 


© great places and commands, and the {word 


into their hands, and what by intereſt in 
* parliament, what by power in the army, will 
© perpetually continue themſelves in grandeur, 
© and not permit the war ſpeedily to end, leſt 
© their own power ſhould determine with it. 
This I ſpeak here to our own faces, is but 
* what others do utter abroad behind our 
© backs. Iam far from reflecting on any; I 
© know the worth of thoſe commanders, mem- 
© bers of both houſes, who are yet in power; 
© bur if I may ſpeak my conſcience without re- 
© fleEtion upon any, I do conceive, it the army be 
© not put into another method, and the war 
© more vigorouſly proſecuted, the people can 


new regiments of horſe and foot out of the © bearthe war no longer, and will enforce you a 
preſent troops, ſo that there would be ſtill the © to a diſhonourable peace. But this I would re- - 
ſame officers and ſoldiers, but new bodies o- © commend to your prudence, not to inſiſt upon F 


therways compoſed than before. The ſecond, 


that the parliament ſhould paſs an ordinance 
excluding the members of either houſe from en- 


joying or executing any office or command ci- 
vil or military. The hrit was founded upon the 


neceſſity of putting an end to the factions and 
cabals which might be formed in the ſeveral bo- 
dies ot the army; the ſecond, upon the neceſſity 
of demonſtrating to the people, that the parlia- 
ment was not influenced by private views, but 
preferred the publick good to the intereſt of 
their own members. But the Presbyterian 
members thereby loſt, at once, all their poſts 
and credit in the army. This was the true 


reaſon of the proceedings of the Independents, 


which, however, they carefully concealed. The 


any complaint or over- ſight of any command 
ger in chief upon any occaſion what ſoever; 
for as I muſt acknowledge myſelf guilty of o- 
ver- ſights, ſo I know they can rarely be a- 
c voided in military affairs; therefore waving 
© a ftrict inquiry into the cauſes of theſe things, 
© let us apply ourſelves to the remedy which is 
© moſt neceſſary. And I hope, we have ſuch true 
© Engliſh hearts and zealous affections towards 
© the general weal of our mother country, as no 


© members of either houſe will ſcruple to deny 


« themſelves, and their own private intereſts, 
© for the publick good; nor account it to be 
© a diſhonour done to them, whatever the par- 
© hament ſhall reſolve upon in this weighty 
matter. "9 . | 


other reaſons were ſo plauſible, that they did Cromwell was ſeconded by others who ſpoke, Motion to 
not queſtion they would be very agreeable like him, in a general manner, without mak- —_ all 
to the people, who were already diſpoſed to ing any particular propoſition. At laſt Zouch fem pol 
approve them. And, thefore, it was thought, Tate and Sir Henry Vane moved expreſly to Clarend. 
ſeveral members would not venture to contra- have all members of parliament excluded from 
dict them, for fear of raiſing a ſuſpicion of commands and offices. This motion was long 
their acting from motives of intereſt. debated, and, at length, approved by a ma- 
On the gth of December, 1644, theſe mo- jority of voices, and a committee was appoint- 
tions were made in the houſe of commons, at ed to prepare an ordinance to that purpoſe. x; i; ap- 
the time when the treaty of Uxbridge was pre- Two days after, this ordinance was brought proved oi. 
paring. The managers of the affair, moved to into the houſe, and it was reſolved, that the 2 
take into conſideration the ſtate of the king- 1th of the ſame month ſhould beſet apart for * Jallin 
dom, the reaſons why the war laſted ſo long, a fait, to implore a bleſſing on this affair, as the amy. 
and the conſequences: of the treaty of Ux- well as on the intended new model of the ar- Dec. 11. 
bridge, in caſe it was unſucceſsful, This mo- my, which had been alſo voted, tho? I could 
tion being approved of, the houſe voted them- not find the day. The 14th of December this 
ſelves into a grand committee, to debate up- ordinance was again taken into conſideration, 
on theſe points. A general ſilence being kept and canvaſſed in a grand committee, very ſe- 
for ſome time, Oliver Cromwell ſtood up at riouſly on both ſides. The 18th the faſt was 
laſt, and ſpoke briefly: to this effect: kept, and the 19th the ordinance paſſed the 
That it was now a time to ſpeak, or for houſe of commons. It was called = _—_ 
eny ing 


 Ruſhw: 


s ap⸗ 
ved of. 
jother 
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1644-5. denying Ordinance, becauſe the houſe in paſ- 
＋ſig it, renounced their own advantages. 
The _—_ 'The affair, however, was not finiſhed till the 
py Bro lords had approved ot the ordinance, to which 
ing ordi- they were by no means inclined. On the con- 
nance. trary, at a conference with the commons, they 
Whiteloc. yroed ſeveral reaſons againſt it. Whereupon, 
the 13th of January, the whole houſe of com- 
mons went up to the peers with a meſlage 
to preſs them to paſs the ſelf-denying ordi- 
nance. Nevertheleſs they rejected it that ſame 
day. | | 
The com- Notwithſtanding this, the commons pro- 
mons form ceeded in forming a new model of the army, 
the new which they voted ſhould conſiſt, in the whole, 


model, | 5 
Ruſhw. Of 21,000 men, Viz. 6000 horſe, 1000 dragoons, 


and 14,000 foot: That the horſe ſhall be di- 


vided into 10 regiments; the dragoons into 
10 ſingle companies; and the foot into 10 re- 
giments of at leaſt 1200 men each. After that, 


They 1 they appointed Sir Thomas Fairfax to be gen- 
nt eral, ſon to the lord Fairfax who commanded in 


Fairfax ge- the north. This done, they paſſed an ordinance 
neral. for railing money for the maintenance of the 
Clarend. army which was to ſerve under the command 

of the new general, and on the 28th of Janu- 


ary ſent it up to the lords for their concurrence. 


The lords ſcrupled to conſent to ſeveral arti- 
cles concerning the nomination of the princi- 
pal officers. But as there were bur few peers, 
ns to they were told, they would do themſelves un- 
Ruſhy, ſpeakable prejudice if they pretended to op- 
poſe the reſolut ions of the commons, and in a 


The lords 


word, that their concurrence was not neceſſary. 


In all apperance, this made the lords paſs the 
ordinance the 15th of February, without any 
amendments. 

Fairfax The 19th of the ſame month Sir Thomas 
ives in a Fairfax, being conducted to the houſe by tour 
If of the members, was complimented by the ſpeaker. 
new colo- After that, he delivered a lift of the colonels 
nels, he had appointed, by vertue of a clauſe in his 
commiſſion, among whom there was not a ſingle 
member of parliament *. There was alſo up- 
on this occaſion ſome difference between the two 
houſes. But after ſeveral conferences, the 

lords approved of the lift the 18th of March. 
© Thus the new model was compleated, and 
The come. tho” the ſelf-denying ordinance had been thrown 
mons at out by the lords, the commons had now ob- 
be ome tained, by empowering the general to nomi- 
- oo. nate the officers of the army, the excluſion of 
nance paſ- the members of parliament from all military 
ſed. poſts. This made them hope, it would not 
be impoſſible to cauſe their ordinance to pals. 
And, indeed, they reſumed the debate of it 
March 24, and, on the 3 1tt, it was ſent up to 
the lords tor their conſent, tho? they had alrea- 
dy refuſed it. Then the earls of Eſſex, Den- 
beigh, and Mancheſter, perceiving it would 
be in vain to ſtrive againſt the ſtream, and that 
their houſe was not in condition to withſtand 
the commons, ſurrendered their commiſſions, 
and received the thanks of both houſes. The 
next day, the 3d of April, the lords paſſed the 
ſcli-denying ordinance; and thus ended this 
affair, which had been depending four months. 


* For the horſe, Middleton, Sidney, 
Rob, Pye. For the foot, Crayford, 
Weldon, and Rainsborow, 
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When it is conſidered, with what earneſt- 1645. 
neſs the commons proceeded in the ſelf- deny. 
ing ordinance, one is apt, at firſt, to believe, Remark on 
either that the number of the Independents le ee, 

3 ceedings o 
was very ſuperior in the houſe, or that the the com- 
members were very diſintereſted. But neither mons. 
of theſe was the caſe. The Presbyterians ever 
preſerved a ſuperiority of number, which be- 
came ſtill greater by the members excluded 
from their poſts, who not being employed in 
the army or elſewhere, increaſed their party 
in the parliament. As to the diſintereſtedneſs 
of the members, it is not to be imagined, that 
men who had till now expreſſed ſuch a grecdi- 
neſs, as to monopolize, as I may ſay, and in- 
groſs to themſelves all the places of truſt and 
profit, ſhould thus ſuddenly change from black 
ro white, and ſincerely deſire to relinquiſh 
them. But the caſe was, they were attacked 
on their weak fide, and ſo could vindicate 
themſelves only by ſhewing a diſintereſtedneſs, 
which might, ar leaſt, make it doubtful, whe- 
ther it was through ſclfiſhneſs that they had 
ingroſſed to themſelves all the offices and poſts. 
The Independents, before they diſcovered their 
deſign, had taken care to prepofleſs the pco- 
ple with ſuch plauſible reaſons, that the par- 
liament was in danger of being entirely deſert- 
ed, if they undertook to juttify their conduct, 
and maintain their partiality. This, is certain- 
ly, what cauſed the ordinance to pals, tho' 
It was maniteſtly deſigned to ruin the Presby- 
terian party; for tho' their ſuperiority of 
number in the parliament did not ceaſe, 
the Independents knew, that by having the 
army on their ſide, it would be in their power 
to obcy the parliament no farther than they 
pleaſed. Accordingly to this they bent all 
their endeavours, as ſoon as things were regu- 
lated as they had projected. The new general 
was reckoned a zealous Presbyterian, and by 
that the parliament had been allured to chuſe 
him. But Cromwell had ſuch an influence over 
him, that he made him do whatever he pleaſ- 
ed. He had artfully perſuaded him, that his 
ſole view was the welfare of religion, and the 
good of his country, and thereby prepared 
him to receive his counſels, and place an en- 
tire confidence in him. For tho* the Inde- 
pendent party began to ſhew themſelves very 
openly, _y did not yet pretend to form a ſepa- 
rate party from that of the Presbyterians, and 
it was more then a year before they appeared, 
at laſt, entirely unmasked. Cromwell eſpeci- 
ally, more than any other of this party, put 
on the appearance of a rigid Presbyterian, and 
ſeemed to intend only the firm eſtabliſhment 
of Presbyterianiſm. This was neceſſary to pre- 
ſerve the confidence of the new general, and 
make him act according to his views, without 
diſcovering the end to which he meant to con- 


duct him. But it was not yet time to make 


known his deſigns. There were then but two 
things abſolutely neceſlary for the advantage 


of his party. The firſt, in new modelling the 


army, to order it fo, that the officers, whom 
the Independents thought they could confide 


Graves, Sheffield, Vermuden, Whaley, Lively, Fleetwood, Roſſiter and Sir 
Berkely, Aldridge, Holborn, Forteſcue, Ingoldiby, Montague, Pickering, 


in, 
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1645. in, might keep their commiſſions, and thoſe 
WV whom they conſidered as their enemies, might 


be caſhired. For as three armies were to be 


reduced into one, many officers would of courſe 
be diſmiſſed. The ſecond thing was to proſe- 
cute the war more vigorouſly than hitherto, 


and endeavour more ſtrenuouſly to diſable the 


King to maintain it. Ir is evident the deſigns 
of the Independents could not be executed but 
by the king's deſtruction. This was neceſſarily 
to be ſuppoſed, and conſequently, all riſques 
were to be run to put a ſpeedy concluſion to 
the war, as nothing could be more prejudicial 
to them than its continuation, 
The ge- As ſoon as Sir Thomas Fairfax had received 
8 al forms his commiſſion from the parliament, he came 
ue to Windfor, his head quarters, and from thence 


army. g 
April z, {ent commiſſioners where-ever there were 
Ruſh. troops, to form the new regiments, and disband 


the ſupernumerary - officers. No doubt, theſe 
commiſſioners, who were moſtly general offi- 
cers, had private inſtructions concerning 
the officers, they were either to continue or 
break, and Cromwell had framed in great 
mealure theſe inſtructions, tho? he did not ap- 
pear to be concerned. The parliament un- 
Gertook this reform in a very dangerous ſca- 
ſon. It was in April, when the king was 
preparing to take the field. If unhappily, they 
had met with reſiſtance in the troops, as many 
were apprehenſive, and if this change had oc- 
caſioned revolts, which might caſily have hap- 
pened by the inſtigations of the disbanded of- 
ficers, they would have been without an army, 
at the beginning of a campaign, and conſe- 
quently unable to withſtand the king's forces. 
But they heard with pleaſure, that every thing 
was effected with great tranquillity, and their 
He detach- orders every where perfectly obeyed. 
cs Crom- The general remained at Windſor all April, 
_ 4.” not being able ſooner to finiſh what was to be 
Oxford. done, to prepare the army for action. During 
Ruſhw. this time, he received a letter from the com- 
mittee of both kingdoms, informing him, that 
the king had ſent to prince Rupert, to come 
and join him with 2000 horſe. Wherefore, 
he was ordered to diſpatch a party of horſe to- 
wards Oxford to hinder this junction. And 
as the ſelf-denying ordinance was not to take 
place till after 40 days, viz, on May the 13th, 


the charge of this ſervice was by the commit 


tee particularly recommended to lieutenant ge- 
neral Cromwell. 
Cromwell departing from Windſor the 24th 
of April, met, near ap- hade with a bri- 
gade of the king's horſe, conſiſting of the 
queen's, and three other regiments, and utter- 
ly routed them. Then he marched to Sir 
Thomas Coggin's at Blechington, where colonel 
Windebank, ſecretary Windebank's fon, kept 
a garriſon for che king, and ſummoned the co- 
lonel with a ſharp meſſage, who immediately 
The kins ſurrendered. The king was ſo incenſed at his 
g a a 
orders co- cowardice, that he cauſed him to be condemn- 


Exploits 
of Crom- 
well.. 


Ruſhw. 


lonel ed by a council of war, and afterwards ſhot to 
Winde- tdeath, Cromwell gained ſome other advan- 
bank to iu hel bas fed 1 R 
hot, Ages in tnole parts, but Was repulſed in an al- 
Ruſhw, fault upon Farrington. 


After the earl of Eſſex's diſaſter in Corn- 
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liament, and his command 1n the army. 


wal, the parliament was very weak in the weſt- 16485. 
ern counties. They had in Dorſerſhire only = 
Poole, Lyme, and Weymouth; in Devon- The FOR : 
ſhire, Plymouth alone, and that beſieged ; Banz 5 
and in Somerſetſhire, only Taunton; cloſely 9 
inveſted by Sir Richard Greenvil, and in great Clarend. 
diſtreſs. The parliament, fearing to loſe this 
important place, ſent expreſs orders to the 
general to march with his whole army, and 
raile the ſiege, not conſidering that the mid- . 
. . e gene- 
land counties would be left deſenceleſs, juſt as al refine 
the king was going to take the field. In the orders to 
interim, Fairfax, in obedience to the orders, relieve 
began his march, April the zoth, and on May Taunton. 
the 7th, was beyond Salisbury. 

The committee of both kingdoms having in- e ;, re- 
telligence, that the king was, on May the called * 
7th, to head his army, perceived their error in May 6, 
ſending all their forces into the weſt, and leav- 
ing the middle of the kingdom defenceleſs. 
. they diſpatched with all ſpeed an 
order to the general, which reached him at 
Blandford, to return, and ſend only a party to 


relieve Taunton. The gencral immediately o- He ſends 


 beyed, and detaching colonel Welden with a- * Party to 


. SES ; relieve” 
bout 5000 foot, and 1800 horſe to Taunton, Taunton. 


returned back to Newbury, where he itayed May 8. 
ſome days to refreſh his troops. 

At the approach of the party ſent to Taun- The ſiege 
ton, Sir Richard Greenvil raiſcd the ſicge . Taun- 
of that place, where relief could not come 12 parts 
more ſcaſonably, fo much was it preſſed. But renewed. 
ſoon after, general Goring came into Somet- May 12, 
ſetſhire with 3000 horſe, given him by the Clarend. 
king, when he heard Fairfax was marching to 
the welt, Then Greenvil joining him, they 
went together, and laid ſiege again to Taun- 
ton, where the party that relieved the town 
were ſhut up. . 

During theſe motions of the parliament's The king 
forces, the king, on May the 7th, took the marches 
field, and marched, with about $000 men to- pg ards 

= eſter to 

wards Cheſter, to relieve the place, beſieged y,gge ir 
by Sir William Brereton. But he heard by Rugiw. 
the way, the ſiege was raiſed; and having no- He takes 
thing more to do there, marched to Leiceſter, aaf we 
which he took by ſtorm, May the zoth. ee 
In the interim, the parliament perceiving Fairfax 
the king was marching towards Cheſter, ſent raiſes the 
orders to general Fairfax to beſiege Oxtord. ſiege 1 
Accordingly Fairfax approached the city, and os : 
began the ſiege. But within a few days, the proaches 
eee gg having intelligence of the taking of the king 

ciceſter, were apprehenſive, the king's de- | 
ſign was to enter the aſſociated caſtern counties, 


and, therefore, ordered their general to raiſe 


the ſiege of Oxford, and follow the king. 
Fairfax, therefore, marched away on June the 
7th. As, very likely, a battle would quickly 
enſue, he wrote to deſire the parliament to 
diſpenſe with Cromwell's abſence from the 
houſe, and to order him to march to the army, 
and command the horſe, which was readily 
granted. Thus, Cromwell, who had been 
one of the molt forward to paſs the ordinance 
for the excluſion of the members of parliament 
from all offices and poſts, civil and military, 
was the only perſon that kept his {eat in par- 
'This 
would 


BOOK 
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word be a very honourable diſtinction for him, 
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mies were within ſix miles of Harborough, 


WAY were there not room to ſuſpect, it was owing and, indeed, general Ireton, Cromwell's ſon- 
* ; 4 5 
5 to his own intrigues. | in-law, had now fallen upon ſome of the king's 
The king's Mean while, the king was very uneaſie. quarters, and taken ſeveral priſoners. Where- 
marches, | 


He was informed of the ſiege of Oxford, but 
did not yet know it was raiſed, and that the 
enemy was marching directly towards him. 
This made him reſolve to move towards 
Oxtord, in order to relieve a city of ſo great 
importance to him. To that end he encamp- 


cd at Harborouzh, from whence he ſent an ex- 


preſs to general Goring, to order him to come 
and join him with all poſſible ſpeed. Here it 
was he received intelligence, that Fairtax was 


upon it was reſolved at a council of war, held 
in the night, ro march back and meet the 
enemy, conſidering the impoſſibility of going 
to Leiceſter, without expoſing the rear to cer- 
tain deſtruction. So, the king returning in the 
morning, June the 14th, met the Parliamenta- 
rians, who upon news of his march, had drawn 
up near Naſeby. Here was fought the fatal 
battle that decided the quarrel between the 
king and the parliament. 


Prince Rupert commanded the right wing of Battle of 
the king's army, and Sir Marmaduke Lang- Naſeby, in 
dale the left. Sir Jacob Aſtley led the main North- 

EF | were fo elated at this news, that they imagi- body of the foot, and the king was at the 2 
FT ned the enemies to be in the utmoſt conſter- head of the reſerve of horſe. On the par- June 14. 
Bo nation which ought to be improved by imme- liament's fide the right wing of horſe was Clarend, 


drawn off from Oxford, and had been repul- 
ſed with great loſs, in an aſſault upon Borttal 
houſe. His troops, as was uſual with them, 


diately giving them battle. The king himſelt 
was prepoſſeſſed wich this notion, which made 
him conremn his enemies, and unfortunately 


his enemies, reſolved to retire to Leiceſter. 


To that purpoſe, he began to march towards 
Harborough, where his van arrived, whilſt 
the reſt ot the army was yet above two miles 
behind. That {ame night, he heard, the ene- 


commanded by Cromwell, the left by Ireton: 
General Fairfax, and major- general Skippon 
were both at the head of the main- body, the 


f induced him to advance to Daventry in North- firſt on the right, and the other on the left. 

to amptonſhire, in a belict it would always be in Prince Rupert began with charging the left 
: his power to fight when he pleaſed, and that wing, commanded by Ireton, and atrer a long 
2 his enemies would never dare to attack him. conflict, wherein he met with great reſiftanceg 
Otherwiſe he might have retired to Leiceſter, broke that body of horſe, put them to flight, 
ge and there quietly expected the 3000 men, co- and chaſed them almoſt to Naleby town. In his 
n- lonel Gerrard was to bring him from Wales, return, he loft ſome time in trying to become 
ah; Goring's and Goring's 3000 horſe from the weſt, As maſter of the parliament's artillery. He even 
. letter ro to Goring, an accident happened, which very ſummoned the train, but, they being well de- 
5 the king much conduced to haſten a battle. Fairfax tended with fire-locks, and a rear guard, and 

4. intercept- had ſent a man to Oxford, who pretending to he without foot, he could not execute his deſign. 
| = ty, ſerve the king, had managed fo artfully, that At the ſame time, Cromwell was engaged in 
mn ſecretary Nicholas had entruſted him with a a very obſtinate fight wtih Sir Marmaduke 

packet to general Goring, who was before Langdale, but, at length, the king's horſe 
Taunton. This man having diſcharged his took to flight, and were purſued about a quar- 
commitſion, Goring thought he could not em- ter of a mile. After that, Cromwell leaving 
ing ploy, to carry a letter to the king, a more à party of horſe to oppoſe the king's, in caſe. 
ME, truſty meſſenger than the perſon ſent to him they thould rally, returned with ſpeed to the 
ds by ſecretary Nicholas. He gave him, there- field of battle, where his aſſiſtance was very 
er to fore, a letter for the king, wherein he told his much wanted by his friends. 22 5 
ap majeſty, that he hoped to be maſter of Taun- The parliament's foot were engaged with 
4 ton in a ſhort time, conjuring him not to en- the King's, and began to be preſſed in ſuch a, 
ter gage, but to ſtand upon rhe defenſive, for he manner, that they were in great diſorder. 
rms did not queſtion, in 12 or 14 days to join him Cromwell, who was returned victorious, chan- 
W. with the forces under his command. The ged the face of the battle, by charging the 
„ Fairfax re- King knew nothing of this letter which was King's infantry in flank, who could not ſtand 
= ſolves to brought to Fairfax. But ir convinced the par- fo vigorous an attack. Fairfax and Skippon, 
10 fight. liament-generals of the abſolute neceſſity of took advantage of this aſſiſtance to rally their 
p- tohting before this aid ſhould come to the troops who had been roughly uſed at the be- 
hes ing. ginning of the battle“, and, at laſt, the king's 
ing The king According to this reſolution, Fairſax conti- foot were ſo routed, that there was no poſſibi- 

icfolves nued to advance towards the king, who being lity of rallying them. 

Elen better informed of the number and defigns of In the interim, the prince being not yet re- 


turned from the chace, the king was, with his 
reſerve of horſe unable to charge Cromwell, 
who was ſtronger than himſelf, and was alſo 


re- joined by the party he had left behind. 


As ſoon as prince Rupert was returned with 


N Fairfax had his helmet beat off, but however, rode up and down barcheaded. Whereupon, colonel Charles D'oy- 
fy told him, he expoſed himſelf to too much danger, and offered him his helmet, but he refuſed it, ſaying, & It is 
well enough Charles.” Then he ordcred him to charge a body of the king's foot, which ſtood unbroken in the front, 


whillt he would do the ſa 
Fairfax killed the enſign, 
which D's 
„ ſeltk 

++ He would not ſtir, as long as 


me in the rear, and meet him in the middle. Which was done accordingly, In this charge 
enlign, and one of D'oyley's troopers took the colours, bragging, he had kllled the enſign, for 
yiey chiding him, Pairfax ſaid, “ Let him alone, I have honour enough, let him take that honour to him- 


Skippon being'wounded in the beginning of the fight, was deſired to go off the field, but he anſwered, 
a man would ſtand.” Whitelock. | | J 


his 


i «1 
. 


routed. 
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1645. his victorous horſe, and had joined the reſerve, 
Wa the king uſed his utmoit endeavours to per- 
ſuade them to charge once more the enemy's 
horſe, not queſtioning, that if he could put 
them to rout, he ſhould afterwards eaſily van- 
quith the foot. But he could not prevail with 
them to make a ſecond charge. This is not very 
ſtrange, ſince it could not be done without mani- 
felt danger. Fairfax, Skippon, and Cromwell 
without loſing time in puriuing the king's diſ- 
perſed infantry, had ſpeedily rallied their troops. 
They faced the king's horſe, and prepared to 
receive, or to charge them. Soto renew the 
fight, the King muſt, with one ſingle wing of 
horſe, and his ſmall body of reſerve, have fal- 
len upon the enemies army, which wanted on- 
ly the wing that was ronted. This the Cava- 
liers clearly peiceived, and was what hindred 
them trom obcying the king's orders. Ar the 
fame time, an accident happened, which indu- 
ced them to take to flight, or furniſhed them 
with a pretence. Robert Dalziel, earl of 
Carnewarth, lecing the king, notwithſtanding 
the unwillingnels of his own troops, bent up- 
on charging che enemies, rode up to him and 
aid,“ Sir, will you go upon your death in an in- 
© {tam”? And withal, laying hold of the king's 


The king bridle, turned his horſc to the right. The 


is entirely King's cavalry ſeeing his majeſty's horſe turn- 
ed, without knowing the cauſe took occaſion 
to disband, and rode upon the ſpur without 
looking behind them. So the king was alſo for- 
ced to retire, and leave his enemies maſters 
of the field. All his infantry were ſo diſ- 
perſed, that the enemies took as many priſo- 
ners as they pleaſed. He loſt his whole train 
His cabinet Of artillery, all his bag and baggage, with his 
of papers cabinet, wherein were molt of his ſecret papers 
taken. and letters, which the parliament were ſo cruel 
* as to print and publiſh, particularly his letters 
concerning the treaty ot Uxbridge, of which 

the reader has before ſcen ſome extracts. At- 

ter this, he was never more able to bring a 
conſiderable army into the field. It is ſaid, 

there were not {tain on the King's {ide above 


600 men, bur amongſt them were more than 


150 officets ; and beſides, the enemy took a- 
bove 5000 priloners. | 

He retires * The king, and prince Rupert, that ſame 

2 * day recreated by Leiceſter to Aſhby de la Zouch, 

from whence after a few hours refreſhment, 

they coatinued their march with their horſe in 

very great diſorder to Heretord, where they par- 

Rupert to ted. Prince Rupert haſted to Briſtol, to pre- 

Brütol. pare the city for a ſiege, there being great 

likelihood, it would quickly be attacked. The 

king retired into Wales, and made ſome ſtay 

at Kagland-caſtle, not deſpairing of being able 

to form another army in thoſe parts. The rea- 

jon is unknown, why he was bent, contrary to 

all appearance, upon raiſing a new army in 

Wales, and the neighbouring counties, inſtead 

ot marching into the weſt with his horſe, where 

he had a ſtrong body of troops, under the com- 

mand of Goring and Greenvil, with phich he 
might have long continued the war. 

in the interim, Fairfax advanced towards 

Leiceiter, which ſurrendered by capitulation, 

four days after the battle of Naſeby. Then, 

he marched with all ſpeed to the weſt, where 


Leiceſter 
ſurrenders 
to Fairfax. 
Ruſhw. 


it was very neceſlary to lead the army, as well 1647. 
to relieve Taunton and the party there ſhut up, ww 
as to reduce to the obedience of the parlia- He march- 
ment the weſtern counties, which were all for ©* 3 the 
the king. At the approach of the army, Go- © * 
ring railed the ſiege of Taunton, and in few 
days was defeated by Fairfax at Langport, who Taunton 
killed many of his men, took 1200 horſes, and relieved, 
1400 ptifoners. This victory was followed and Go. 
with the taking of Bridgwater, Bath and Sher- |S deen 
burn, after which, Fairfax laid ſiege to Briſtol. Clarend. 
It was univerſally expected, prince Rupert 
would, according to cuſtom, pertorm wonders 
in the defence of this city, which was ſtrongly Fairfax 
garriſoned and well ſtored with proviſions and beſieges 
ammunition ; nay, the prince himſelf had ſent Briſtol. 
the king word, he hoped to hold out, at leaſt, ao ni 
four months; and yet, the parliament-army ap- upon 
proaching the lines drawn about the place, and terms. 


repulſing ſeveral ſallies, the prince, upon the 


firſt ſummons, agreed to capitulate. Fairfax 

came ncar the lines the 23d of Auguſt, and the ics 

capitulation was ſigned the toth of September, 4;craifſes* 

before the beſiegers had approached the walls. prince Ru- 

When the king heard, prince Rupert had ſur- pert- 

rendered Briſtol in this manner, he was ſo en- Ruſnw. 

raged at it, thar he ordered him by letter to 

depart the Kingdom, and revoked all his com- 

miſſions. The prince publiſhed a manifeſto in 

Vindication of his conduct; but he did not 

ſufficiently demonſtrate the neceſſity of ſurren- | 

dcring io quickly a place of ſuch importance. pairfax's 
Immediately after the taken of Briſtol, Fair- progreſs 

fax marched again to the weſt,as wellto relieve in the wel: 

Plymouth which was {till inveſted, as to ſub- Ruſhw. 

due all thoſe counties to the parliament. But 

to prevent the miſchiefs incurred by the earl 

of Eſſex the laſt year, for want of an open com- 

munication with London, he ordered Crom- 

well, with a party of horſe, to take ſuch places 

as might hinder the communication. He alſo de- 

tached colonel Rainsborough to beſige Berkley- 

caſtle, the only garriſon, the king had be- 

tween Glouceſter and Briſtol. He went him- 


ſelf to Bath the 17th of September, where he 


remained till his orders were executed. 

Cromwell with his party appeared before 
the caſtle of the Devizes in Wiltſhire, ſituate 
in the road of traffick between London and 
the weſtern counties. The governor, Sir 
Charles Lloyd, made a ſhew of deſending him- 
ſelf, but however capitulated on the morrow. 

'The ſame day Cromwell detached colonel Pic- 
kering, who became maſter of Laycok - houſe, 
where was a garriſon of the king's, kept by co- 
lonel Bovile, after that, Pickering rejoincd the 
army,as did colonel Rainsborough, Berkley-ca- 

ſtle having been ſurrendered, by the governor 
Sir Charles Lucas, upon articles. 

September the 26th, the general called a 
council of war, where it was reſolved that 
the army ſhould march farther weſtward. But 
as the prince of Wales, the king's eldeſt ſon, 
was in thoſe parts with Goring's, Greenvil's, 
and ſome other troops, which all together made 
a conſiderable body, the general was appre- 
henſive of meeting many difficulties in this ex- 
pedition, and, therefore, thought it incum- 
bent upon him to ſecure the communication 
wich London. To that purpoſe, he detached 

Cromwell, 
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1645. Cromwell once more with orders to endeavour 
Atto take the caſtle of Wincheſter, and then 
Baſing-houſe, which had been twice beſieged 

in vain. 

Cromwell, with his wonted activity, march- 
ing directly ro Wincheſter, took the city and 
caſtle upon articles. A complaint being made 
by ſome of the garriſon that they were plun- 
dered at their marching out, he cauſed ſtrict 
inquiry to be made after the offenders, of whom 
{fix were found and condemned to die. After 
lots caſt for their lives, he, whoſe lot it was, 
was executed; and the other five were ſent to 
Sir Thomas Glemham, governor of Oxford, 
to be puniſhed as he pleaſed ; but the gover- 
nor ſent them back with an acknowledgment 
of Cromwell's juſtice and civility. 

From Wincheſter, Cromwell advanced to Ba- 
ſing, the houſe of the marqueſs of Wincheſter, 
which he having fortified, kept garriſon there 
for the king. As he refuſed to ſurrender, he 
was ſo ſuddenly and briskly aſſaulted, that the 
place was carried by ſtorm, and himſelf ta- 

ken priſoner and ſent to London. After that, 
Cromwell took Langford-houſe near Salisbury, 
which ſurrendered upon articles. 
In the interim. Fairfax purſuing his march 
into the weſt, came before Tiverton. It was 
reſolved at a council of war to ſtorm the town, 
but whilſt they were conſulting how to order the 
attack, a round-ſhot happened to break the 


)&o. 15. 


Octo. 19, chain of the draw-bridge, which falling down, 


the ſoldiers, without waiting for orders, poſ- 
ſeſſed themſelves of the town. 

After that the army marched towards Exe- 
ter, the capital of Devonſhire; but as this place 
was ſtrong and well garriſoned, and the ſeaſon 
not proper for ſo important a ſiege, it was re- 


ſolved to block it up till it could be inveſted in 
form. 


Octo. 28. 


2 2 Whilſt the general was employed in order- 
| OI ing the blockade, which held till December, 


an army in and in building neceflary forts on the ealt-ſide 
the weſt: of the Ex, the prince of Wales had time to 
Ruſhw. afſemble all the king's forces in thoſe parts, 


1645-6. with the militia of Cornwal, and form an ar- 
Fairfax 


marchesto- My of 8000 men. Fairfax hearing, the ene- 


' wards him, mies were preparing to march againſt him, re- 


Jan.8. ſolved to prevent them, by advancing towards 


them. He made ſuch ſpeed that he ſurpriſed 
a brigade of their horſe, commanded by the 
lord Wentworth, and took between 3 and 400 
horſes. This obliged the king's generals to 
proceed with more caution, raiſe the blockade 
of Plymouth to ſtrengthen their army, and paſs 
the Tamar, in order to retire into Cornwal. 
The prince's retreat into Cornwal gave Fair- 
Fairfax fax opportunity to attack Dartmouth, a ſea- 
takes Dart- port of great conſequence, which he took by 
2 ſtorm, the ſeaſon not allowing him to beſiege 
it in erm. 


He com- After all theſe advantages, Fairfax return- 


pleats the ed to Exeter, and finiſhed the blockade of that 


ber city. Soon after, he left the command of it 
3 to Sir Hardreſs Waller, and went himſelf to 


men. General Goning deing withdrawn into 


F rance, the rince of- Wal h - 
Vo I. II. 4 es had given the 
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ſafely arrived. In the interim, the lord Hop- 


3 

command of his army to the lord Hopton. 1645-6. 

Fairfax approaching the enemies, heard, the 

lord Hopton was intrenched in Torrington, to 

oblige him either to attack him thus advan- 

tageouſly poſted, or to keep the field in a ve- 

ry rainy ſeaſon, in a country where there were 

few villages to ſhelter his army from the wea- 

ther. Fairfax having weighed the inconveni- 

ences of leaving the enemies thus intrenched, 

reſolved to attack them. To that end, he ad- and defeats 

vanced within a mile of Torrington, an poſ- the lord 

ſeſſed himſelf of ſome poſts, wich deſign to en- * | 

gage on the morrow. But in the night Hop- n 

ton's troops attempting to diſlodge the Parlia- 

mentarians, and theſe laſt receiving aſſiſtance 

from the army, the battle began inſenſibly, 

and held them almoſt the whole night. In 

ſhort, after a long conflict in the dark, the lord 

Hopton's intrenchments were forced, and him- 

ſelf obliged to retire with his horſe, and only 

4 or 500 of the 4000 foot, he had before the 

battle. Thus all his infantry were ſlain or ta- 

ken, or ſo diſperſed, that it was not poſſible 

for thoſe that eſcaped to rejoin their general, 

who was retired into Cornwal. | | 
After this freſh victory, Fairfax judged, his He follows 

main buſineſs was utterly to deſtroy the enemies n. ae 

horſe that eſcaped from Torrington, conſiſting Clarend. 

of 3000, and to hinder them from joining the | 

king. Inſtead, therefore, of returning to Ex- 

eter, he reſolved to march into Cornwal with 

his whole army. He ſet out the 23d of Febru- 

ary, and ſeiſing the paſſes of the river Tamar, 

left there ſtrong guards, as alſo in all places 

where he thought the enemies might 1 to 

paſs, in caſe they intended, as was very likely, 

to join the king. The lord Hopton finding, 

Fairfax was advancing towards him, and not 

being able to fight him, quitted Bodmin, where 

he had poſted himſelf, and retired farther weſt- 

ward. In the interim, Fairfax ſtill advanced, 


taking all poſſible care to guard all the paſles 


by which the enemy might eſcape him. 

The approach of the parliament-army cauſ- The prince 
ed the prince of Wales to reſolve to ſecure of Walzs 
his perſon by retiring into Scilly, where he retires into 


Scilly. 


|  Ruſhw, 
ton was extremely embarraſſed, and the more, 


as the people of the county, who before were 


devoted to the king, began to alter their minds, 
and even voluntarily offered themſelves to ge- 
neral Fairfax, to block up the paſles, and hin- 
der the king's forces from eſcaping. At 
laſt, the parliament- army approaching Truro, 


where Hopton had his head- quarters, Fairfax 
ſent and offered him honourable terms it he 


would capitulate. Whilſt he waited for an 

anſwer, he ſtill andvanced towatds the enemies, 

and beating up one of their quarters, took 300 

horſes. In 1 not to deſcend to unneceſſary 
particulars, I ſhall content myſelf, with briet- : 

ly ſay ing, that the lord Hopton ſeeing himſelf Hopton's | 
* on all ſides, and deſpairing to eſ- ue 
cape, agreed to capitulate. By the treaty, ; 


ſigned March the 14th, it was agreed, that 
all the forces under the command of the lord 
Hopton, ſhould within ſix days, be disbanded, 
with leave to go beyond lea, or to their homes. 
That all the horſes and arms ſhould be deli- 
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1645-6. vered to general Fairfax, and upon perform- 

V ance thereof, each trooper ſhould receive 20 8. 
or his horſe. That paſſes ſhould be given to 
ſuch as deſired to go beyond ſea, upon their 
promiting not to bear arms any more againit 
the parliament of England. There were ſe- 
veral other articles, which it is needleſs to ſpe- 
city, as they concerned only the manner how 
the. treaty was to be executed. The lords 
Hopton and Culpepper retired to Scilly before 
the treaty was ſigned. Thus the king's army 

Excterſur- in the weſt was entirely diſperſed. After this 

rewirs to Fairtax returns before Exeter, which was fur- 

Fairfax, . . 

brings. rendered upon articles the gth of April, 1646. 

- With the taking ot this city, Fairfax ended 
his weltern expedition, which could not be 
more glorious to him, or more advantageous 

to the parliament, ſince the king had neither 
towns nor forces left in the country. 

It is time now to ſee what paſſed in the reſt 
of the kingdom, whilſt the parliament-army 
was employed in reducing the weſtern counties. 
Ihe Scotch army having taken Newcaltle in 
October, 1644, divided themſelves into two 
bodics, one whereot beſieged Carliſle, which 
ſurrendered upon articles in June, 1645. 

The other part of the army durſt not engage 
in a liege, becauſe the marqueſs of Montroſe, 
who ſerved the king in Scotland, having had 
great ſucceſs there, ir was to be feared, the 
king would think of ſending him reinforce- 
ments. Wherefore the Scots always kept in 
a readineſs to oppole ir. This became ſtill more 


What the 
Scots did 
in Eng- 
land in 


1645. 
Ruſhw. 


neceſſary after the battle of Naſeby, there be- 


ing great likelihood of the king's reſolving to 
join the carl of Montroſe with his cavalry. 
:fides, the Scots by keeping thus in the 
middle of the kingdom, prevented the king 
___ from making new levies in thoſe parts. At 
They be- laſt, after the taking of Carliſle, the two bo- 
ſiege He- dies being rejoined, they beſieged Hereford 
retord, but about the end of July. But after having in 
n vam. vain carried on the ſiege above a month, they 
. raiſed it in che beginning of September. The 
earl of Leven their general publiſhed, on this 
occaſion, a ſort of apology, wherein, among 
other things, he ſaid, that for fix or ſeven 
months paſt, they had received but one month's 
pay. That they had been promiſed to be ſup- 
plied with all things neceſſary for a ſiege; in 
which they had been extremely diſappointed, 
ſince they had received but three pieces of 
cannon, with 50 ball to each; that they had 
bur few horſe, and being informed the king 
was marching towards them with 3000 horſe, 
it was impoſſible to continue the ſiege ; laſtly, 
that general Leſly was obliged to go into Scot- 
land with his whole party of horſe and dragoons, 
to oppoſc Montroſe. > 

They ſit After the ſiege of Hereford was raiſed, the 
down be- Scotcharmy retired into Yorkſhire, complain- 
fore New- ing pretty openly of being entirely neglected. 
* Whercupon the parliament aſſigned them 
30,000 |. provided they appeared before New- 
ark upon November the 1it, and ordered that 
the eaſtern aſſociation ſhould pay them 1400 l. a 
week. The Scots agreeing to theſe terms, the 
ſiege of Newark was begun about the end of 

October, 1645, and laſted till May, 1646. 
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In July, Pontfret- caſtle was ſurrendered to 1645-6. 


the parliament, and four days after, that of ww 


Pontfret 


Scarborough capitulated alſo, having maintain- 
and Scar- 


ed a long ſiege under Sir Hugh Cholmley, in 

F 
I left the king in Wales after the battle of upon arti- 

Naſeby, where he was employed in ſecking cles. 

means to raiſe a new army. As to the diſpo- OY "_ 

ſing of his perſon, it was hardly poſſible for Wales, 

him to come to any reſolution, before he knew Clarend. 

what his enemies intended to do after their b 

victory. But when he ſaw general Fairfax 

with his army, engaged in the weſtern coun- 

ties, he departed from his retreat with his ca- 

valry, conſiſting of 3000 horſe. As the parlia- 

ment had but very few forces in the midland 


parts, the king came without danger to Litch- 


field, and from thence, entering the aſſociated 
eaſtern counties, took Huntington, where he 
met with a great booty, after which he came 
to Oxtord. From thence he departed in three 
days, taking with him what forces could be 
ſpared, and marched to Cambden. 

The parliament thinking the king's deſign ,, come; 
was to relieve either Briſtol or Hereford, which to here. 
was both beſieged at the ſame time, gave or- ford. 
ders to major- general Poyntz and colonel Roſſi- Ruſbw. 
ter to aſſemble what forces they could, and 
diligently attend the king's motions. Accord- 
ingly they drew together about 2000 horſe, 
and poſted themſelves between the king and 
Oxford. But at the ſame time, the Scots hav- 
ing raiſed the ſiege of Hereford of their own 
accord, the king marched thither, where he 
continued till September the 2oth. Here he 
received the news of the ſurrender of Briſtol. 

About the ſame time, colonel Jones, with The king 
adjurant-general Louthian, who ſerved the par- arch 
liament, beſieging Beeſton- caſtle, drew off from = - * 
thence, on a ſudden, a party of 1300 men, and Ruſhw. 
went to ſurpriſe Cheſter, in which they partiy ; 
ſucceeded. But as they had not ſufficient for- 
ces to become maſters of the reſt of the city, 
they were content to keep what they had got, 
expecting Sir William Brereton, who was to 
bring them a ſupply. As the king then ex- 
pected a body of troops from Ireland, which 
could land but at Cheſter, this city was of fo 
great conſequence to him, that he immediate- 
ly marched to diſlodge the enemies from that 
part, they had in their power. He was no 
ſooner on his march, bur Poyntz cloſely follow- 
ed him. and overtook him on Routon-heath, 
within two miles of Cheſter, which obliged 
him to turn againſt his purſuers. The fight at 
firſt was pretty obſtinate, but as the king had 
5000, and Poyntz only 2000, men, Poyntz 
was briskly repulſed, and put into great diſ- 
order. In the interem, juſt as the king thought 
himſelf entirely victorious, Jones and Louthian 
came from Cheſter with $00 men, and falling 
upon the king's rear, forced them to turn a- 
gainſt them. This gave Poyntz time to rally 
his men, and then charge the king's army, 

who finding themſelves at once attaked before 
and behind, were, at laſt, utterly routed, He iso: 
with loſs of 600 men, and 1000 priſoners. ed. 
Bernard Stuart, earl of Litchfield, and ſome 


other officers of quality, were killed. It = 
| with. 


e is tout 


be. 
3 
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1645-6. with great difficulty that the king, with the 
remains of his army got into Denbigh-caſtle, in 
| Walcs, where he continued ſome time; after 
which, with a party of about zooo men, 
he came to Newark in Nottinghamſhire. He 
ſtayed in that town, till fearing to be beſieg- 
ed by the Scots, who were approaching, he 
went away by night, and ſafely arrived at Ox- 
ford, November the 6th, there being no other 
remedy left than ro make a peace with the 
parliament. 

Bur this peace was not eaſy to be made. 
The king would have willingly granted, inthe 
preſent ſituation of his affairs, ſomething of 
what he had before refuſed, but did not care 
to vicld all. The parliament, on their fide, 
were willing to make peace, like conquerors, 
and by aggravating the terms inſtead of ren- 
dering them more tolerable. 


The kings In the interim, notwirhſtanding the diffi- 


friends in 
London ; ; 4 
put him in Concluſion of a peace, the king's friends at 
hopes of a London made him hope, that the difſentions 
peace. 
might turn to his advantage. It was intimated 
to him, that the Presbyterians were enraged 
to {ce the Independent party daily increaſe in 
number and ftrength, and that it was not 
doubted, but if he could obtain leave to come 
and treat in perſon with the two houſes, the 
Presbyterian members would find means to 
conclude a peace, in order to be freed from 
rhe yoke of the Independents; the city of 
London was almoſt wholly Presbyterian ; that 
the king had there alſo many friends, and it 


the parliament expreſſed an inclination to 


peace, which was very likely, it would not be 
in the power of the Independents to prevent 
the concluſion. This was all very well; but 
they ſhould have firſt explained what was to be 
underſtood by the word peace. Very probably, 
the parliament, or Presbyterian party, which 
{till prevailed, would have very gladly contented 
to a peace, it the king had been willing to grant 
two points, which were conſidered by them 
as abſolutely neceſſary, viz. the abolition of 
epiſcopacy, and ſufficient ſecurity for the per- 
formance of his promiſes; for in theſe two 
points conſiſted the parliament's ſcheme for 
a peace. But this was not the king's ſcheme. 
He ever meant that ſuch a peace ſhould be 
made as he deſired, and which I have often 
explained. It is true, that in his preſent cir- 
cumſtances he was willing, with regard to the 
ſecurity, to grant ſomething more than what he 
had yet offered; but nothing could prevail with 
him to conſent to the abolition of epiſcopacy. 
So by ever preſerving the ambiguity in the 
term peace, he imagined, if he could obtain 
liberty to come and treat at London with the 
two houſes, it would not be impracticable, 


with the help of his friends to force the parlia- 


ment to make peace with him, in his ſenſe of 
the word, tho nothing was farther from the in- 
The king tion of both houſes. | _ 


tries in In this belief, the 5th of December, he de- 


eo manded of both houſes a ſafe- conduct for the 
parliament duke of Richmond, the earl of Southampton, 


ro a peace, John Aſhburnham, and Jeffery Palmer, eſquires, 
Ruſhw, 
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culties which were naturally to occur in the 
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between the Presbyterians and Independents 
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who were to bring propoſitions for a peace. 1645-6. 

The 15th of the fame month he renewed 
his demand, complaining of his having recei- 
ved no anſwer. | 

The 26th he ſent them a third meſſage, 
wherein he faid : 

That conceiving the former treaties had 
hitherto proved ineffectual, chiefly tor want 
of power in thoſe perſons that treated, as 
likewiſe, becauſe thoſe from whom their 

power was derived, could not give foclear a 

judgment as was requiſite ; if, thereforc, he 
might have the engagement of the two hou- 

ſes at Weſtminſter, the commiſſioners of the 
parliament of Scotland, the mayor, aldermen, 
common-council, and militia of London ; of 
the chief commanders in Sir Thomas Fair- 
fax's army, as alſo of thoſe in the Scots ar- 
my, for his free and ſafe coming to, and a- 
bode in London or Weſtminſter for the ipace 
of 40 days; he would come and have a per- 
ſonal treaty with the two houſes of parlia- 
ment at Weſtminſter, and the commiſſion- 
ers of the parliament of Scotland, upon all 
matters which might conduce to his reſto- 
ring of peace and happineſs to his kingdom. 

c fle declared before hand, that he was will- 
ing to commit the great truſt of che mi- 
litia, for ſuch time, and with ſuch powers, 
as were expreſſed in the paper delivered by 
his commiſſioners at Uxbridge, to 30 perſons 
© he named. Bur if this did not ſatisfy the 

parliament, then he offered ro name the 

one half, and leave the other to the election 
of the two houſes.” 5 | 

Before the two houſes received this laſt meſ- 
ſage, they had ſent the following anſwer to the 
two firſt: | . 

That finding that former treaties had 
been made uſe of for other ends, under the 
pretence of peace, and had proved dilatory 
and unſucceſstful, they could not give way to 
a ſafe- conduct, accord ing to his majeſty's 
© deſire, But both houſes of the parliament 
© of England, having under their conſiderati- 
ons, propoſitions and bills for the ſettling of 

a fate and well- grounded peace, which were 

ſpeedily to be communicated to rhe commiſ- 

ſioners of the kingdom of Scotland, did re- 

ſolve, after mutual agreement of both king- 

doms, to preſent them with all ſpeed to his 
majelty.” | | | 

The king replied, December the 29th. He 
complained, that a fate-condudt was denied 
for the perſons he intended to ſend. He in- 
fitted upon his demand of a perſonal treaty, 
and deſired an anſwer to his meſſage of the 
26th. He ſaid, he ſhould never have thought 
of coming to London, if it was not his ſincere 
intention to make peace. 

January the 15th, 1645-6, he ſent another 
meſſage to both houſes, wherein he complain- 
ed of not having an anſwer; he ſaid, © That 
* what he earneſtly deſired was peace, and 
the means, his perſonal preſence at Weſt- 
minſter; where the government of the 
church being ſettled as it was in rhe times of 
queen Elizabeth, and King James,. and full 
© liberty for the eaſe of their Conners, 
o Wno 
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1 | 1645-6. © who would not communicate in that fervice 
„ SY eſtabliſhed by law, and likewile for the free 


and publick uſe of the Directory, to ſuch as 


© ſhould deſire to uſe the ſame; and all forces 
© being agreed to be disbanded, his majeſty 
would then forthwith join with his two hou- 
« ſes of parliament, in ſettling ſome way, for 
the payment of the publick debts to his 
Scotch ſubje&s, the city of London, and 


K K 6 A 


the ſettling of the militia, he would endea- 
vour, upon debate with his two houſes, ſo to 
diſpoſe of it, as likewiſe of the buſineſs of 
Ireland, as might give them and both king- 
doms ſatisfaction. Not doubting alſo, but 
to give good contentment to his two houſes 
of parliament in the choice of the lord-admi- 
ral, the officers of ſtate, and others. 
January the 13th, 1645-6, two days before 
the date of the laſt meſſage, both houſes had 
returned an anſwer to that of December the 
29th. 

" That there had been a great deal of inno- 
© cent blood of his ſubjects ſhed in the war, 
by his majeſty's commands and commiſſi- 
ons. 


That there had been Iriſh rebels brought 
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cover into both kingdoms, and endeavours to 
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© bring gver more, as alſo forces from foreign 
c parts. 

That his majeſty was in arms in thoſe 
parts, and the prince at the head of an 
army in the weſt; there were alſo forces in 
Scotland againſt that parliament and king- 
dom, by his commiſſion; and the war in 


majeſty. 

That until ſatisfaction and ſecurity was 
© firſt given to both kingdoms, his majeſty's 
© coming to the parliament could not be cou- 
© yenient, nor by them aſſented unto. 

© 'That they could not apprehend it a means 
conducing to peace, that his majeſty ſhould 
come to his parliament for a few days, with 
any thoughts of leaving it, eſpecially with 
intentions of returning to hoſtility againſt it. 

© That his majeſty deſired the engagement 
not only of his parliaments, bur of the lord- 
mayor of London, &c. which was againſt the 


A A K & 


c 
= 
© privileges and honour of the parliaments, 
c 


thoſe being joined with them, who were ſub- 
ject, and ſubordinate to their authority. 

© "That the only way for the obtaining an 
© happy and well-grounded peace, was, for 
© his majeſty to give his aſſent to thoſe propo- 
ſitions that ſhould be ſent to him. | 
© 'That there was not ſo much as any men- 
tion of Scotland. 
The king, in a reply to this anſwer, greatly 
complained of the aſperſions caſt upon him by 
both houſes, and reproached them in his turn. 
He inſiſted upon an anſwer to his meſlage of 
the 15th of December, ſaying, © No rational 
© man could think their laſt paper, to be any 
& anſwer, to his former demands.” 
But the 24th of the ſame month, he ſent a 
farther reply to every particular article of that 
anſwer. The ſubſtance whereof was: 

« 1. That a great deal of innocent blood 


* 


others. And having propoſed a fair way for 


Ireland was fomented and prolonged by his 


ec had been ſpilt, That is the very reaſon 1645-6. 
why he preſſeth that there ſhould be no more: 


(1). 

REMARK. (1). The meaning of this objec- 
tion of both houſes was, that there having been 
a great deal of blood ſpilt in the war, it was 
reaſonable the authors thereot ſhould be pu- 
niſhed, and that the king continuing to pro- 
rect them, it was neceſſary to proſecute the 
war till he ſhould be obliged to deliver them 


to juſtice. So, the king's general reply upon 


this article anſwered not the objection. 


© 2, That he had cauſed ſome Iriſh to re- 


pair to his aſſiſtance.” He anſwered, that 
thoſe whom they called Iriſh, were indeed (for 


the moſt part) ſuch Engliſh Proteſtants as had 


been formerly ſent into. Ireland by the two 
houſes, and unable to ſtay there any longer, 
by the negle& of thoſe that ſent them thither, 
who ſhould have better provided for them (2). 

REM. (2). The objection did not relate to 
the Engliſh forces, the king had ſent for from 
Ireland. The two houſes were far from giving 
theſe ſoldiers the name of Iriſh. But they 
meant the Iriſh Papiſts entertained by the king 
in his army, and particularly 10,000 men 
which the earl of Glamorgan was to bring o- 
ver. The king feigned not to underſtand the 
two houſes, and made an evaſive anſwer to this 
objection. 

* 3. That the prince was at the head of an 
« army.” The king anſwered, it was no great 
wonder, ſince there was yet no peace. 

« 4 That he deſired to come to his parlia- 
ce ment but for a few days.” He anſwered by 
proteſting, that he ſought that treaty to avoid 
tuture hoſtility, and procure a laſting peace 
G | Wo 
Rx M. (3.) The parliament did not queſtion 
it; but they thought the king would come to 


London only to compel, by means of his friends, 


both houſes to make ſuch a peace as he deſired. 
So, this general anſwer was not capable of gi- 
ving them ſatisfaction. | 

« 5. That the engagements which his ma- 
c jeſty had deſired for his ſecurity, were a 
c breach of privilege.” The king anſwered, 
that whoſoever ſhould call to mind the parti- 
cular occaſions that enforced him to leave the 


city of London and Weſtminſter, would judge 


his demand very reaſonable and neceſlary for 
his ſatety. But he no way conceived how the 
lord-mayor, aldermen, &c. of London, were 
either ſubjeCt or ſubordinate to the authority 
of the two houſes. 

« 6. That he had made no mention of 
& Scotland.” He anſwered, it was included 
in his former, and had been particularly men- 
tioned in his latter, meſſage of the 15th. 

Laſtly, He deſired a poſitive anſwer to his 
former meſlages. 

The 29th of January, the king ſent another 
meſlage to both houſes, wherein he expreſly 
diſavowed the earl of Glamorgan, concerning 


the treaty with the Iriſh rebels; and ſaid, 


La) 


That that earl having made offer unto him 
to raiſe forces in the kingdom of Ireland, 
and to conduct them into England for his 
majeſty's ſervice, he had granted him a com- 

< miſſion 
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ſafe- conduct were fruitleſs. 


XXI. 


© miſſioti to that purpoſe, and to that pur- 
e poſe only; but that he had no commiſſion 
© at all to treat of any thing elſe, without the 
privity and directions of the lord-lieuten- 
ant. And this clearly appeared by the 


A 


earl, who had orders to call him to an ac- 
count (a. | ; 
REM. (4). The diſguiſe uſed by the King 
on this occaſion will manifeſtly appear in what 
will be ſaid preſently concerning this treaty. 
The king added, © Thar if the two houſes 

would admit of his repair to London tor a 
perſonal treaty, ſpeedy notice ſhould be given 
him thereof, and a ſafe- conduct with a blank 
ſent for a meſſenger to be immediately diſ- 
patched into Ireland, to ſtop the concluſi- 
on of the peace, the lord-iteurenant being 
empowered to treat and conclude it. 

That he would leave the management of 
© the buſineſs of Ireland wholly to the two 
houſes, and make no peace there but with 
their conſent, in caſe his endeavours in the 
© treaty ſhould be bleſſed with ſucceſs. _ 

© 'That if his perſonal repair to London ſhould 

be admitted, and a peace thereon enſue, he 
would then leave the nomination of the per- 

(ons to be entruſted with the militia, wholly to 

his rwo houſes, with ſuch power and limita- 
tions as were expreſſed in the paper deliver- 
ed by his majeſty's commiſſioners at Ux- 
bridge, the 6th of February, 1644-5. 
© 'Thart if the peace ſucceeded, he would be 
content, that pro hac vice, the two houſes 
ſhould nominate the admiral, officers of ſtate, 
and judges to hold their places during lite, 
or Quamdin ſe bene geſſerint, to be account- 
able to none bur the king and the two houſes 
of parliament. 

That as for matter of religion, he intend- 
ed, that all Proteſtants ſhould have the free 
exerciſe of their religion according to their 
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© own way. 


That upon the concluſion of peace there 
ſhould be a general act of oblivion and free 
© pardon. . 

© And this to extend to Scotland.” 

The king had never made ſuch advances be- 
fore, and yet all his endeavours to obtain a 


The two houſes 


A 


were ſo perſuaded of his ability in the choice 


of his expreſſions, which were commonly am- 


| biguous, and capable of a different ſenſe from 


as he deſired. 


The king's 
project to 
make peace 
with the 
rebels, 


Cox, 


what appeared at firſt fight, that they could 
not reſolve to treat with him upon his own 
propolitions. Beſides, they did not doubt, 
but the overture of a perſonal treaty was de- 
ſigned for a ſnare to force them to ſuch a peace 
0 They ſent, therefore, to his 
ſeveral meſſages no other anſwer than what has 
been ſeen. So, this ſort of negotiation, of 
which the king expected a happy event, only 
left things juſt as they were. ES 
Both houſes, as we have ſeen, reproached 
the King, that he was now endeavouring to 
bring Iriſh troops into England ; the king did 
not diſown it, but denied the the giving of the 
ear} of Glamorgan power to treat with the re- 
bels upon any other article. This was literal- 
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lord- lieutenant's proceedings with the ſaid 


tho 


ly true, bur the king took care not to diſcover 1645-6. 
the whole extent of this article, and yet both Law 
houſes were perfectly informed of it, as will 


hereafter appear. Jo underſtand fully the ob- 


jection and anſwer, it will be neceſlary to re- 


late what paſſed in Ireland upon this ſubject. 
This is not one of the leaſt curious points ot 
the reign of Charles I, tho' the lord Claren- 
don has thought fit to paſs it over in ſilence. 


The ceflation made by the king with the Ruſhw.; 


Irith rebels, had not entirely ſuſpended hoſti- 
lities in that iſland. Murrongh O B yen, lord 
Inchiquin, who commanded in Munſter for 
the parliament, and major-genera] Monroe, 
who was at the head ot the Scots in Ulſter, had 
retaſed to accept of the ceſſation. On the o- 


ther hand, the Engliſh forces drawn by the 


king out of Ireland, had been entirely ruined 
and diſperſed in England. Thus the king had 
reaped no advantage by the ceſſation, the mo- 
tives whereof he had concealed with all poſſible 
care. He had pretended, he was ind iſpenſa- 
bly obliged to conclude it, in order to fave the 
Englith from the utter deſtruction they were 
threatened with, by the ſuperiority of the re- 
bels, and the parliament's neglect to ſend ſup- 
plies into Ireland. But when theſe Eneliſh 
troops were ſeen to come into England, vit was 
eaſy to perceive the true reaſon of the ceſſa- 


tion. 


The king not having reaped from this arti- 
fice all the advantage he expected, deſiſted not 
from the deſign of making uſe of the aſſiſtance 
of the Iriſh, to continue the war againſt the 
parliament. On the contrary, he formed the 
project of a peace with the rebels, in order to 
employ, not only the reſt of the Engliſh troops 
{till in Ireland, but allo a good body of Iriſh, 
whom he intended to ſend for into England. 
He ordered, therefore, the marqueſs of Or- 
mond, lord- lieutenant of Ireland, to negotiate 
this peace, wherein, however, difficulties ſeem- 
ingly inſurmountable occurred. 'Lo make 
peace with the Iriſh, they were neceſſarily to 
be ſatisfied in point of religion. But this the 
king could not do without running counter to 
all his proteſtations concerning his great zeal 
for the Proteſtant religion, and without con- 
firming in ſome meaſure, the ſuſpicions of thoſe 
who believed he was concerned in the Iriſh re- 
bellion. In ſhort, he could not take this ſtep, 
withour relinquiſhing the intereſt of the Iriſh 
Proteſtants, and giving the Catholicks ſuch ad- 
vantages, as would render them very ſuperior 
to the Proteſtants. The intereſts of England were 
alſo to be abandoned, and the dominion ſhe 
had always enjoyed over Ireland, ſince the con- 
queſt of that kingdom, was in great meaſure 
to be forfeited; nay, he was in danger by ſuch 
a proceeding to loſe many friends in England. 
Thoſe who were ſincerely attached to him, and 
perſuaded, that he acted upon motives of juſ- 
tice and religion, muſt have opened their eyes, 
when they ſaw him manifeſtly betray the in- 
tereſt of England and the Proteſtant religion, 
it he had concluded with the Iriſh ſuch a peace 
as they demanded. Theſe were great diffi- 
culties which could be ſurmounted but by one 
of theſe ways; either by perſuading the Iriſh 
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to rely on his general promiſes, that he would 


Wa content them ar a better juncture, and when 


Ruſhw. 


it was more in his power; or elſe, colouring 


with ſome ſpecious pretence, the favours he 
ſhould be obliged to grant them for a peace. 
As to the firſt way, the king forgot nothing 
that he believed apt to induce the Iriſh to truſt 
to his promiſes, and herein the marqueſs of 
Ormond was long employed without any et- 
fe&. The Iriſh were immoveable, and would 
not be contented with bare words. The ſe- 
cond way was {till more impracticable ; for 
what colour could be put upon an entire relin- 
quiſhing of the intereſts of religion and Eng- 
land? | | 

In the interim, as the king hoped, that with 


the ſuccours from Ireland, he ſhould be able to 


give law to the parliament, and then, be o- 
bliged to uſe no farther ceremony; he reſolv- 
ed not to deprive himſelf of ſuch an advantage, 
but to grant the Iriſh whatever they demand- 
ed. However, to avoid the prejudice ſuch a 
proceeding might create him in England, he 
choſe to conclude a private peace with the Iriſh, 
without ſolemnity, or the intervention of the 
lord-lieutenant, and to bind himſelf to have 
it effectually executed, till it ſhould be in his 
power to ratify it ſolemnly, with which the 
Iriſh were content. | 


To this purpoſe, whilſt the marqueſs of Or- 


mond was ſeemingly labouring with great ear- 
neſtneſs to make a peace with the rebels, by 
trying to perſuade them to deſiſt from part of 
their demands, Edward Somerſet, earl of Gla- 
morgan, authoriſed by the king, was treating 
ſecretly, and more effectually with them. He 


granted them, on the king's behalf, all their 


demands, on condition they would furniſh him 
with 10,000 men, who ſhould paſs into Eng- 
land, under the command of the ſame earl of 
Glamorgan. But as this lord's bare promiſe 
was not a ſufficient ſecurity for the Iriſh, the 
king ſent him full powers, the tenour where- 
of was as follows : 


CuAaklss 
<C\HARLES by the grace of God, of 
8 England, Scotland, France, and Ireland, 
defender of the faith, &c. To our truſty. and 
right well- beloved couſin, Edward, earl of 
Glamorgan, greeting. We, repoſing great 
and eſpecial truſt and confidence in your ap- 
proved wiſdom, and fidelity, do by theſe 
(as firmly as under our great-ſeal, to all in- 
© tents and purpoſes) authoriſe, and give you 
© power, to treat and conclude, with the con- 


federate Roman Catholicks in our kingdom 


of Ireland, if upon neceſſity any be to be 
© condeſcended unto, wherein our lieutenant 


© cannot ſo well be ſeen in, as not fit for us at 
© the preſent publickly to own: Therefore we 
© we charge you to proceed according to this 
< warrant, with all poſſible ſecrecy ; and for 
© whatſoever you ſhall engage yourſelf, upon 
< ſuch valuable conſiderations, as you in your 
judgment ſhall deem fit, we promiſe, on the 
© word of a king, and a Chrittian, to ratity 
© and perform the ſame that ſhall be granted 
© by you, and under your hand and ſeal; the 
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ſaid confederate Catholicks, having by their 1645-6. 
© ſupplies; teſtihed their zeal to our ſervice. Www 


© And this ſhall be, in each particular 
© you, a ſufficient warrant.” 

Given at out court at Oxford, under our 
ſignet, and royal ſignature, the 2oth day 
ot March, in the 2oth year of our reign, 
1644. 

; The date of this warrant is remarkable, for 
It was at a time when the king's affairs did 
not ſeem abſolutely to require his employing 
the Iriſh Catholicks. In the foregoing cam- 
paign, he had gained a ſignal advantage over 
the carl of Eflex, with all the weſtern counties. 
He had fought a battle at Newbury, which 
had not procured his enemies any real advan- 
tage, and, on the contrary, had ſhewn in the 
affair of Denningron, that he believed to have 
no reaſon to fear them. It was jult after the 


to 


_ treaty of Uxbridge, where he did not think 


himſelf under a neceſſity of making any con- 
ceſſions. In ſhort, it was at a time when the 
parliament, by reaſon of the ill-ſucceſs of their 
arms, were labouring to new-model their ar- 
my. It cannot, therefore, be ſaid, that the 
king was driven by deſpair, to make uſe of 
the aſſiſtance of the Iriſh. It is rather very eaſy 
to perceive, it was ſolely to increaſe the ſupe- 
riority he then had over the parliament. 

By vertue of this warrant, the earl of Gla- 
morgan concluded a treaty with the Popiſh 
biſhops, concerning the clergy-livings. This 
was a preliminary treaty, upon which the bi- 
ſhops made the tollowing inſtrument : 

* Whereas in theſe articles touching the 


© clergy-livings, the right honourable the earl 
a 


of Glamorgan, is obliged in his majeſty's 
behalf, to ſecure the conceſſions in theſe 
articles by act of parliament : We hold- 
ing that manner of ſecuring thoſe grants, as 
to the clergy-livings, to prove more dif- 
ficult and prejudicial to his majeſty, than by 
doing thereof, and ſecuring thoſe conceſſions 
* otherwiſe, as to the ſaid livings, the ſaid 
earl undertaking and promiſing, in the behalf 
of his majeſty, his heirs, and ſucceſſors, as 


© hereby he doth undertake to ſettle the ſaid 


c 


A 


© concefſions, and ſecure them to the clergy, 


and their reſpective ſucceſſors, in another ſe- 
cure way, other than by parliament, at pre- 
ſent, till a fit opportunity be offered for ſe- 
curing the ſame, do agree, and condeſcend 


c 

c 

© thereunto : And this inſtrument by his lord- 
c 

c 


ſhip ſigned, was before the perfecting there- 
of intended to that purpoſe, as to the ſaid 


A 


this indorſment : And ir is farther intended, 
that the Catholick clergy ſhall not be inter- 
rupted by parliament, or otherwiſe, as to the 
ſaid livings, contrary to the meaning of theſe 


articles. 
GLAMORGAN. 
The earl of Glamorgan added alſo the fol- 
lowing proteſtation or oath, 


_ 


A > 


I Edward, carl of Glamorgan, do proteſt, 
© and ſwear, faithfully ro acquaint the king's 
© moſt excellent majeſty with the proceedings 


of this kingdom, in order to his ſervice, and 
| ta 


livings, to which purpoſe we mutually ſigned 


1 
„ roy 
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dual performance of what I have (as autho- pikes, to ſerve his majeſty in England, Wales, 
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riſed by his majeſty) obliged myſelf to ſee 
performed; and in default, not to permit 
the army entruſted to my charge to adven- 
ture itſelf, or any conſiderable part thereof, 
until conditions from his majeſty and by his 
majeſty be performed. 

Sept. 3. 1645. GLAMORGAN. 


The ſubſtance of the treaty between the earl of 
Glamorgan, and the confederate Iriſh Ca- 
tholicks. 


I T was faid in the beginning of the treaty, 
that much time had been ſpent in meetings 
and debates between James, marqueſs of Or- 
mond, lord-lieutenant of Ireland, and the com- 
miſſioners of the Catholick council of Kilken- 
ny, for the treating and concluding of a peace; 
and, there upon many difficulties ariſing, the 
earl of Glamorgan was entruſted and authoriſ- 
ed by his majeſty, to grant and aſſure to the ſaid 
contederate Catholicks, farther grace and fa- 
vours, which the ſaid lord-lieutenant had not 
as yet, in thar latitude as they expected, grant- 
ed unto them; in purſuance, therefore, of his 


majeſty's authority, under his ſignature royal 


and ſignet, bearing date at Oxon, March the 
12th, inthe 2oth year of his majeſty's reign.--- 


IIt is accorded and agreed between the ſaid 


© earl of Glamorgan, for and on the behalf of 
© his majeſty, and Richard, lord viſcount 
< Mountgarret, preſident of the ſupreme coun- 
© cil at Kilkenny, Donnough, lord viſcount 
* Muskerry, &c. commiſſioners appointed by 
© the confederate Roman Catholicks : 

I. That all the profeſſors of the Roman 
© Catholick religion in Ireland ſhall enjoy the 
© free and publick uſe and exerciſe of their re- 
© 1i210n. | 

II. That they ſhall hold and enjoy all the 
© churches by them enjoyed within that king- 
dom, or by them poſſeſſed at any time ſince 
© the 23d of October, 1641, and all other 
* churches in the ſaid kingdom, other than ſuch 


as are now actually enjoyed by his majeſty's 
Proteſtant ſubjects. 


III. That all the Roman Catholicks ſhall. 


be exempted from the juriſdic ion of the Pro- 
© teſtant clergy, and that the Roman Catho- 
© lick clergy thall not be puniſhed or moleſted, 
© for the exerciſe of their juriſdiction over their 
reſpective Catholick flocks. 

© IV. That the following act ſhall be paſſed 
in the next parliament to be holden in Ireland. 
© {Here is inſerted the form of an act for ſecur- 
ing all the king's conceſſions to the Catholicks]. 


© or Scotland, under the command of the earl 
of Glamorgan. | 


Signed the 25th of Auguſt, 1645. 


Moreover, the Iriſh commiſſioners engaged 
their word and the faith of the ſupreme coun- 
eil of Kilkenny, that two thirds of the clergy's 
revenues ſhould be employed for the ſpace of 
three years towards the maintenance of the 
10,000 men, the other third being reſerved tor 
the clergy's ſubſiſtance. 

This rreaty, tho' made very ſecretly, was, 
however, diſcovered by an extraordinary ac- 
cident. The archbiſhop of Tuam, prefident 
of Connaught, going into Ulſter about ſome 
affairs, met with a body of Iriſh troops march- 
ing to beſiege Sligo, and joined with them, 
whether for ſecurity's fake or ſome other de- 


ſign. When they came near Sligo, the garri- 


ſon made a fally, charged the troops that were 
come to beſiege them, utterly routed them, 
and killed the archbiſhop of 'Tuam. In his 
pockets it was that authentick copies, atteſt- 
ed and ſigned by ſeveral biſhops, were found, 
of the fore-mentioned treaty, and of the king's 


warrant to the earl of Glamorgan, which were 


ſent to the parliament. 

The marqueſs of Ormond, the lord Digby 
then in Ireland, and ſome others having ſoon 
heard that the ſecret was diſcovered, found 
no better expedient to clear the king, than 
to arreſt the earl of Glamorgan, for having, in 


a preſumptuous manner, worthy of ſevere pu- 


niſhment exceeded his orders, and concluded 


a treaty with the Iriſh. This is what the kin 

allo inſinuated in his meſſage to both houſes 

of the 19th of January, 16456. 
Ruſhworth has inſcrted in his Collections 


two intercepted letters of the earl of Glamor- 


gan, one to his counteſs dated in January, ac- 
quainting 
3 him much uneaſineſs. In the other of 
ebruary the 26th, directed to the king, he 
told him, that he was at Waterford, provid- 
ing ſhipping to tranſport 6000 foot immedi- 
ately, and that 4000 more were to follow them 
by ay, Theſe troops came not, however, 
into England, probably, by reaſon of the 
change in the king's affairs, which were in a 
melancholy ſituation after the battle of Naſe- 
by. All his towns were taken one after ano- 
ther. The Scots were now before Newark, 
and general Fairfax having reduced all the 
weſt to the obedience of the parliament, was 
preparing to beſiege the king in Oxford. 


her that his impriſonment did not 


* V. That the marqueſs of Ormond, or 


Whilft the king was in this fad ſtate, the Tn 
any others, ſhall not diſturb the profeſſors of x e court 


court of France ſent Montreuil into England, of France 


c 


o 


the Roman Cartholick religion in the poſſeſſi- on pretence of procuring a peace between the ſendsMon- 
© on of the articles above ſpecified. king and the parliament; but their real inten- eee. 555 
5 VI. The carl of Glamorgan engages his tion was, that Montreuil ſhould endeavour a Arens. 
* ma jeſty's word for the performance of theſe 


private agreement between the king and the 
Scots. This could not be done without the 
king's entirely forſaking the biſhops, and con- 
ſenting to the eſtabliſhment of the Presbyterian 
government in the church of England. 'The 


articles. 


* VU. The publick faith of the kingdom 
ſhall be engaged unto the ſaid earl by the 
commiſſioners of the confederate Catholicks, 
tor ſending 10,000 men by order of the ge- 
neral aſſembly at Kilkenny, armed the one 


JD. R A = 


court of France and the queen of England ho- 
ped, this project would ſucceed the more eaſi- 


ly 


1645-6. ly, as it was agreeable to good policy, and 

WY the king's intereſts. The king would thereby 

have gained not only the Scots, who had a 

ſtrong army in England, but alſo the city of 

London, and the majority of the merabers of 

parliament, who, for the moſt part, inſiſted 

upon the other points in diſpute, only to obrain 

He propo- this the more eaſily. This was, properly, the 

ſes to the ſole meats of balancing or ſurmounting the 

OY Hen Brear power ot the Independents, who were 

w_ Proby- in a manner makers ot the army. Ii the king 

terians. had taken this courſe, it is very evident, it 

would have turned greatly to his advantage ; 
Whereas, at the time it was propoſed to him; 

The king he was entirely without remedy. Bur his zcal 

rejeats the for epiſcopacy would not ſuffer hi :ept. 

propoſal. for epiſcopacy would not ſutter him to accep 

Clarend. Of ſuch an overture, and he told Moncreuil he 

| would never conſent to it. About the fame 

time the queen ſent Sir William Davenant to 
perſuade the King to join with the Presbyteri- 
ans, as the only means to free himſelt from his 
ſad condition. The moment Davenant offer- 
ed to ſpeak to him, he commanded him to hold 
his tongue, and never more appear in his pre- 
{ence. 1 

Negotiati- Inthe interim, Montrueil at his arrival in 

eee England being poſſeſſed with the motion, that 

tween the te King would not refuſe the courſe, which 
king and was to be propoſed to him, had made ſome 
the Scotch overtures to the Scotch commiſſioners reſiding 

2 in London, and found them inclinable to treat 

Clarend. with the king; but after he had ſpoke and 

wrote to his majeſty ſeveral times, he found 
him immo cable. The Scots, on their part, 
being no leſs inflexible, conſtantly refuſed to 
promiſe the king any aſſiſtance, unleſs he con- 
ſented to the abolition of epiſcopacy. 

Whilſt this affair was delayed by this diffi- 
culty, and Montreuil gone to the Scotch army 
before Newark, to try ro find ſome medium 
favourable to the king, Fairtax was advancing 
with his army, fo that the king was in danger 
of being incloſed in Oxford. The king's prin- 
cipal concern then was to deliver himſelt trom 
this imminent danger. Tho' he had till that 
time demurred upon golng to the Scotch army, 
on account of the forementioned difficulty, he 
ſaw, however, no other remedy when the dan- 
ger approached. The Scotch officers had made 
{ome general promiſes, founded, probably, 

upon their hopes of his conſenting, at laſt, to 

their demands. He ſent them word of his in- 
tention to come to their army, and they. pro- 
miſed ro receive him and provide for his fate- 

ty. He had not time, doubtleſs, to make a 

1 more particular treaty; at leaſt, it is not 

„ known to this day upon what terms the king 

3 himiclt into the hands of the Scots, and on 

oe 0% what conditions they received him. However 

Scotch ar- this be, the king having no time to loſe, that 

my. he mighr not be inveſted in Oxtord, departed 

Ruſhw. privately and came to the Scotch army, the 
5th of May, 1646. 

1646, The king had onthe 13th of April, impart- 
ed by letter ro the marqueſs of Ormond his 
deſign to throw himſelf into the arms of the 
Scots, in theſe words:“ Having lately recei- 
« yed very good ſecurity that we and all that 
« do or ſhall adhere to us, ſhall be fate in our 
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* perſons, honours, and conſciences in the 1646, 


Scotiſh army; and that they ſhall really and yaw 
eftectually join with us, and with ſuch as 
will come in to us, and ſhall employ their 
armies and forces to aſſiſt us to the procu- 
ring of a happy and well grounded peace 
It it ſhall pleaſe God that we come ſafe 
thither, we are reſolved to uſe our beſt en- 
deavour, with their aſſiſtance, and with the 
conjunction of the forces under the mar- 
queſs of Montroſs, and ſuch of our well-at- 
© tected ſubjects of England as ſhall ariſe for 
us to procure, if it may be, an honourable 
and ſpeedy peace”. | 
The marqueſs of Ormond ſent a copy of this Rus. 
letter to general Monroe who commanded the 
Scotch troops in Ireland,and Monroe communi- 
cated them to the commſſioners of the parlia- 
ment in Uliter, by whom copies of the letter, as 
printed at Dublin, were ſent over to both houſes, 
and it was read in the houſe of commons on Sa- 
turday, Jane the gch. Whereupon, on the Mon- 
day following, the Scotch commiſſioners deli- 
vered a declaration to the houſe of peers, poſi- 
tively denying, that cheir army had made any 
treaty with the king to aſſiſt him. Thus we 
ſee on one ſide, the king affirming he had re- 
ceived very good ſecurity that the Scots 
would declare tor him; and on the other, the 
commiſſioners of Scotland denying that their 
army had made any treaty with the king to 
aſſiſt him. | 

In all probability the Scotch commiſſioners Ruſh! 
and the general officers of their army had gi- 
ven Montreuil hopes, they would declare for 
the king, but on condition he would renounce 
epiſcopacy ; without which condition, it is not 
eaſy to conceive, that the commiſſioners or of- 
ficers ſhould have made ſuch a promiſe, which 
was not in their power; fince they could not 


engage contrary to expreſs tenour of the cove- 


nant, and without poſitive orders from thoſe 
who governed Scotland. Wherefore it could 
only be hopes, and thoſe conditional, that the 
king pre poſterouſly took for aſſurances, and 
which Montreuil, perhaps, confounded as well 
as he. It is true, the earl of Clarendon cites a 
paper ſigned by Montreuil, wherein he ſays, 
I do promiſe in the name of the king and 
« queen (my maſter and miſtreſs) and by 
vertue of the powers I have from their ma- 
« jeſties, that if the king of Great-Britain ſhall 


put himſelf into the Scotiſh army, he ſhall 


be there received as their natural ſovereign, 
« and ſhall be with them in all freedom of 
c his conſcience and honour.--- And that the 
Scots ſhall employ their armies and forces to 
<« aſſiſt his majeſty in the recovery of his juſt 
D rights. c. 

But it muſt be obſerved, there is not in this 
paper a ſingle word to ſhew that Montreuil 
was impowered to make this promiſe, either 
by the commiſſioners, or the general officers, 
or the parliament of Scotland; nay, it does 
not ſo much as appear that he was accepted 
for mediator in this affair; that beſides, he 
could not engage the authority of the king of 
France and the queen-regent to make ſuch a 
promiſe, unleſs he was furniſhed with a trea- 


ty, 


BOOK XXI. 


ond Clarendon intimates, that Montreuil had 
the word of the principal officers of the Scotch 
army, but that afterwards finding them grown 
cold, he wrote to the king to diſſuade him 
from venturing his perſon among them. In- 
deed it is hard to conceive, that Montreuil 
ſhould ſign ſuch a promiſe without being au- 
thoriſed. But on the other hand, is it likely 
that, if he had been authoriſed by a treaty, 
or other warrant, he would not have mention- 
ed it in his paper? 

But what ſeems ſtill more impoſſible, is, 
that the Scots ſhould promiſe without condi- 
tion, as this engagement intimates, contrary 
to the tenour of the covenant between the two 
nations, ſince the king would not ſo much as 
hear of the abolition of epiſcopacy. There 
muſt, therefore, have been ſome miſtake in 
the negotiation carried on by Montreuil's 
mediation, and the king and mediator muſt 
have taken, for poſitive aſſurances, promiſes, 
which were conditional only, as appears in the 
king's letter to the marqueſs of Ormond, and 
the ſolemn denial of the Scots. However this 
be, Montreuil was recalled and diſgraced, and, 
as there is reaſon to believe, it was for enga- 
ging the word and honour of the King, his 
maſter, and the queen-regent upon fo trifling 
a foundation. The lord Clarendon, probably, 
to hinder the king from being blamed for put- 
ting himſelf into the hands of the Scots too 
haſtily, and without good ſecurity, ſays, this 
envoy's diſgrace was an artifice of cardinal Ma- 
zarin, who had a mind to conceal the inſince- 
rity of the court of France. I own I cannot 
comprehend the meaning of theſe words. But 
if it be true, that Montreuil was not authori- 
ſed to promiſe what he did, as it does not ap- 
pear that he was, I do not ſee any occaſion to 
ſeek for other cauſe of his diſgrace. 

The king The king being come to the Scotch army, 
orders which had been before Newark ever ſince No- 
rp e vember, the general repreſented to him, that 
dered to it would be proper, for the ſafety of his per- 
the Scots, ſon, for the army to march northward, near 


May 6. the borders of Scotland. But as this could 
Ruſhw. not be done before the taking of Newark, he 
1 deſired him to order the town to ſurrender. 


hin The king perſuaded by this reaſon, gave or- 
Newcaſtle, ders to the lord Bellaſis, the governor, to ſur- 
May 7. render Newark, which was done accordingly; 
| and immediately after the army began to 
ON march, and came with the king to Newcaſtle. 
Tho wages The 18th of May, the king ſent a meſſage 
age to . 
both hou- to both houſes, recommending to them the 
ſes, ſpeedy ſettling of religion, and the taking to 
Ruſhw. that end the advice of the divines of both king- 
doms aſſembled at Weſtminſter. 

Concerning the militia, he agreed that the 
two houſes ſhould name all the commiſſioners 
for that truſt for the ſpace of ſeven years, and 
after the expiration of that term, a regulation 
ſhould be made by the king and both houſes. 

| | 5 offered the like for the kingdom of Scot- 
and. | | 

Concerning the wars in Ireland he faid in 
general, he would do whatever was poſſible 


tor him to give full ſatisfaction therein. 
Vo I. II. 


The Reign of CHARLES I. 


1646. ty, which, however, has never appeared. The 


land wrote likewiſe to the parliament of Eng- 


© two houſes of parliament alone, ſhall have 
* power to arm, train, and diſcipline, the mi- july 1. 


3 
In a poſtſcript, he offered to disband his 1646. 
forces at Oxford, and conſent that the fort: 
fications of that city ſhould be demoliſhed, 
provided honourable terms were granted to 
the garriſon, which done, he would give the 

like order to the reſt of his garriſons, 

The next day, the king wrote to the city The king 
of London, to acquaint them, that he was 8 
mo to comply with the parliament in every perk hy 

ing. 9 885 | 

June the roth, he preſſed the two houſes by 
another meſſage, to {end their propoſitions for 
peace, that he might give them all juſt. ſatisfac- 
tion; and deſired again the liberty to come to 
London, and treat in perſon with them. 

The 25th of the ſame month, the Scotch 
commiſſioners preſented a memorial to the 
parliament, whereby they conſented, that the 
propolitions for peace, which had been com- 
municated to them, ſhould be ſent to the king, - 
with proteſtation however, that they were not 
all agreeable to their ſentiments. They de- 
fired alſo, that money might be ſent to their 


troops both in England and Ireland, their ac- 


counts ſtated, and all armies ſpeedily disband- 


Ed. 


In the interim, the Scotch army at New- The Scots 
caſtle, underſtanding, it was reported at Lon- deny the 
don, that they had made a treaty with the having 
9 made a 
king to aſſiſt him againſt the parliament, pub- treaty wick 
liſhed a declaration, proteſting, it was al- the king, 
ways their intention to maintain the covenant 
berween the two kingdoms, and that they ab- 
horred all publick and private ways tending to 
violate the ſame or to create a miſunder- 
ſtanding between the two nations. At the 
ſame time, they preſented a petition to the 
king, beſceching him to take a ſpeedy courſe 
tor ſettling of religion in England, according 
to the example of the beſt reformed churches, 
and for eſtabliſhing the privileges and liberties 
of his kingdoms ; expreſſing their great grief 
for his not having yet authoriſed and ſigned the 
covenant. They alſo prayed him to comply 
with the counſels of his parliament. The king 
returned to this petition a general anſwer, 
without entering into particulars. . 
The general-aflembly of the kirk of Scot- june 18; 
land, the city of London, the aſſembly of di- 
vines, to deſire them to promote the work of 
reformation, according to the tenour of the 
covenant. | 
The 6th of July, the houſe of commons vo- We 
ted, that England had no farther need of the the Scotch 
Scotch army, and that the commiſſioners of army is no 
Scotland ſhould be deſired to withdraw their longer ne- 
forces. Whit RY 
Some days after, the two houſes ſent pro- 
poſitions for peace to the king at Newcaſtle, 
which were little different ſrom thoſe debated 
at Uxbridge. Wherefore I do not think it 
neceſſary to repeat them. I ſhall content my- 
ſelf with relating the 13th article, being an ad. 
dition to the former claims of both houſes with The pro- 
reſpect to the militia. | politions of 


That during the ſpace of 20 years, the ow ons 
Oles to 
the king. 


9 Q Utia; Ruſhw. 
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1646. © litia; and that neither the king, or his ſuc- 
Www © ceflors, ſhall, during the ſaid ſpace of 20 preſented a memorial to the lords, offering 


5 


The ſame day, the Scotch commiſſioners 1646. 
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© years, Exerciſe any power over them. to ſend their army into Scotland, upon reaſon- The Scotch 
The like for the kingdom of Scotland, if the able ſatisfaction for their pains, hazards, char- ) offer 
© eſtates of the parliament there ſhall think fit. ges, and ſufferings. They alſo ſaid, ſince his ns 
That monies be raiſed for the mainte- majeſty had not agreed to the propoſitions 
© nance of the ſaid forces for land-ſervice, and propoſed to him, it was neceſſary to conſult 
© of the navy, as the lords and commons ſhall, with them what was to be done, as well con- 
during the ſaid ſpace of 20 years, think fir; cerning the king's perſon, as the peace and 
© and that the ſaid forces be employed, or- ſafety of the two kingdoms. Both houſes re- 
© dered, and diſpoſed, as the two houſes ſhall turned them thanks, and appointed a commit- 
© appoint, and not otherwiſe : That they ſhall tee to examine their accounts. 
* 
c 
« 
« 
c 
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have power, 1. To ſuppreſs all forces raiſed Some days aiter, they delivered in an ac- Diſputes 
without their authority and conſent. 2. To count of arrears, amounting to 2,000,000. about ar- 
ſuppreſs all foreign forces, who ſhall invade The parliament diſputed ſeveral articles, and rears due 


any of the Engliſh dominions. 3. To con- deducted ſuch ſums as the Scots had received. - oy 


Ruſhw, 
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join the forces of England with thoſe of The Scots allowed the juſtice of ſome of theſe 
Scotland, 
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That after the expiration of the ſaid 20 

years, no perſon, under any pretence what- 
© ſjoever, ſhall any way diſpoſe of the Engliſh. 
© forces, without the conſent of both houſes. 
That after the ſaid 20 years, it any bills 
are paſſed by the lords and commons, for 
the ſafety of the kingdom, and the royal 
aſſent is not given to them within ſuch time 
as the houſe ot peers ſhall judge convenient; 
that ſuch bills ſhall nevertheleſs be as valid 
to all intents and purpoſes, as if the royal 
aſſent had been given thereunto. 
The parliament's commiſſioners preſented 
theſe propoſitions to the king, the 24th of 
July, and as they declared to him, they were 
limited not to ſtay above 10 days at New- 
caſtle, the king gave them his anſwer the firſt 
of Auguſt. | 

That the propoſitions tendered to him did 

import ſo great alterations in government, 

both in the church and kingdom, that it 


% Ä 


was very difficult for him to return a parti- 


c 

c 

C 

© cular and poſitive anſwer to them, before a 
© full debate, wherein thoſe propoſitions, and 
© the neceſſary explanation, true ſenſe and 
< reaſons thereof, were rightly weighed and 
< underſtood, which he found the commiſſion- 
© ers were not authoriſed to admit, nor able 
© to give him. That he deſired to come to 
© London with freedom, honour, and ſafety, 
* where he might have thoſe doubts cleared, 
and thoſe difficulies explained to him. That 
« he aſſured them, that as he could never 
© condeſcend to what was abſolutely deſtruc- 
< tive to that juſt power, which, by the laws 
* of God and the land, he was born unto, 
ſo he would chearfully grant and give his aſ- 
e ſent to all ſuch bills, as ſhould be really for 


deductions, but could not agree to others. At 
laſt, atrer many debates, the Scots offered to 
accept of a ſum in groſs, for a tull diſcharge 
of their arrears. Whereupon they were 
asked, what ſum they demanded, and at firſt 
they inſiſted upon 500,000 1. The houſe of 
commons offered 200, and afterwards 300, 0 I. 
At length, the Scots abating 100, oo l. of x; ;, a: 

their demand, it was agreed to allow them greed to 
400,000, one half to be paid upon their fe- allow 

moval out of the kingdom, and the other at them 

certain times. This is the fatal bargain, where- 
by it is pretended, the Scots ſold the king to 
the parliament of England, becaule, indeed, 
they delivered him up ſome months after. 
But it muſt be obſerved, that this is only a ſuſ- 
picion, a bare conjecture, and, if it be true, 
that the Scots, when they agreed upon this ing id 
{um of 400,000 l. obliged themſelves to give the Scots 


up the king to the parliament, which I will {01d the 


neither affirm, or deny, at leaſt, they acted king, 
with ſo much addreſs, that there appeared no 
expreſs proof of it. No treaty, no paper, 
concerning this affair, ever came to the know- 
ledge of the publick. This ſum was promi- 
ſed them for arrears due to their army, from 
January the 18th, 1643-4, to September the 


18th, 1646. If it could be proved, thar in all 


that time the Scotch army had been regularly 
paid, according to the treaty between the 
two nations, and that no arrears were due to 
them, this, doubtleſs, would be a confirmati- 
on of the aforementioned ſuſpicion. Bur this 
proof is very difficult. For it on one fide, the 
Scots, to mount the debt to 500,000 l. inſert- 
ed in their accounts ſeveral unjuſt articles, 
which ought to have been abated, the Engliſh 
on their ſide, acted with no leſs injuſtice, in 
pretending to make unfair deductions. This guſhw; 


400,000 l. 
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the good and peace of his people, not hav- appears by the particulars of the accounts 
ing regard to his own particular.” brought in by both parties, which are to be 
The Scots Before the king delivered his anſwer to the ſeen in Ruſhworth's Collections. Nay, it ſeems, 
preſs the parliament's commiſſioners, the earl of Lou- it the Engliſh had been deſirous to conceal the 
king to don, lord- chancellor of Scotland, made a ſecret motive of this bargain, they ſhould not 
— ſpeech to him, to perſuade him to accept the have diſputed the debt, ſince nothing would 
K . Propoſitions. His reaſons were the ſtronger have been more proper to remove the ſuſpici- 5 
| and more preſſing, as drawn from the neceſſi- on of their giving this ſum to the Scots, to 7 
ty the king was in; but his majeſty was not engage them to deliver up the king, than to 4 
pleaſed to take his advice. This anſwer be- ſhew it was really due to them for arrears. 
ing read in the parliament, Auguſt the 12th, Another, and no leſs important remark may Another 
vas the cauſe of great joy to thoſe who wiſhed be made upon this ſubject. The thing that remark: 
not tor peace 
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has rendered odious this pretended ſale of the 
king's 
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1646. kingsꝰ perſon, is the tragical death of that prince ment ſhould be eſtabliſhed throughout the 1646. 
of which it was the occaſion. But it muſt be con- whole kingdom, a few dioceſes excepted. AY 


ſidered, it was fo only by accident. Nothing 
was at that time farther trom the thoughts, both 
of the parliament and the Scots, than putting the 
king to death. The Independents, mortal ene- 
mies to the king, Scots, and Presbyterians, were 
the men that twice took away the king trom 
the parliament, by means of the army, and cut 
off his head, at the very time the parliament and 
Scots were heartily labouring to reſtore him, 
as will hereafter appear. If therefore, this pre- 
tended ſale, ſuppoſing it real, was the occaſion of 
the king's death, it may be affirmed, it was 
the innocent occaſion, and its effects ought not 
to be imputed to the parliament, ſuch as it was 
at that time, ſince it is certain neither both 
houſes, nor the Scots, did then carry their 
views ſo far, nor could poſſibly foreſee what 
afterwards happened. But as ſaid before, it 


can by no means be proved, that the Scots 


Some time after, he ſent a letter to the duke 
of Hamilton, who was now retired, find ing the 
king immoveable, telling him, that the two 
houſes thought of getting him into their hands, 
by ſaying, they did not intend to make him a 
priſoner, but only to give him an honourable 
guard ; but for his part, he would not be leſt: 
in England, when the Scotch army retired, 


wit hout a viſible force upon his perſon. Pro- 


bably, therefore, when he demanded leave to 
come to London to treat in perſon with borh 
houſes, he meant, that he ſhould remain at 
perfect liberty. Perhaps, he intended to eſcape 
into France, or elſewhere. But how could he 
imagine, he ſhould be left at perfect liberty, on 
the bare preſumption, that a negotiation with 
him would be ſucceſstul? 


At laſt, on the 18th of September, it was Conferenz 
voted, that the king's perſon ſhould be diſpo- ces about 


3 did, indeed, fell the king to the Engliſh. We fed of as both houſes of parliament ſhould think the man- 
7 ſhall fee preſently, the reaſons why the Scots fit. But as he was not properly in their power, ner how 
7 pre Y» ; Or f wa aig ROWET's to diſpoſe 
; would not take charge of the king's perſon. they appointed a committee to confer with the o cer 
EE Hamilton In the beginning of September, the duke of commiſſioners of Scotland upon that head. king's per- 
i} v1 Hamilton, who had been releaſed out of Mi- In one of theſe conferences, the lord London fon. 
5 Yield to chael's Mount in Cornwal, upon the parlia- chancellor of Scotland, endeavoured to ſhew, Ruſhw, 
| 1 the propo- ment's taking that place, came to Newcatitle that one of the two kingdom had no more right 
5 3 firions. with ſome other Scotch commiſſioners, and than the other, to diſpoſe of the king's perſon, 
; Rufn. earneſtly preſſed the king to accept the propo- becauſe he was equally king of both, and that, 
5 ſitions for peace. It the Scots had bargained, beſides, they were united in the ſame intereſt 
; by a ſecret treaty, to give up the king to the by their covenant. The Englith commiſſioners 
2 parliament, this proceeding ſeems to have been anſwered, that the king being in England, it 
. 4 prejudicial to them, ſince the king's compli- belonged to the Englith to diſpoſe of his per- 
= 10 ance would have voided their bargain with the ſon, and tho' he had retiredto the Scotch army, 
= Engliſh, and deprived them of the promiſcd this army being only auxiliaries, and in the pa 
5 ſum. | of England, it was the ſame as if he had retired 
8 Ihe king anſwered the duke, and the other to the parliament's army, whereot the Scotch 
” commiſſioners, © That he only deſired to be forces were a part. | 
$1 © heard, but could not obtain his deſire. That In another conference, the ſame lord ſtrenu- 
25 © he did not give a denial to the propolitions, ouſly continued to prove, the principle advan- 
. but only deſired to be rightly informed of ced by him in the former, viz. 
5 what was demanded, and that his reaſons Ihat the diſpoſing of his majeſty's perſon, 
115 © might be heard. | * did belong to both kingdoms, and, theretore, 
FE In another anſwer given them in writing the © that he ought not to be diſpoſed of by any 
HH next day he ſaid, He ſhould be content ro one of the kingdoms, but by joint advice of 
E * reſtrain epiſcopal government to ſome few both. He explained the word diſpoſe, which 
* © dioceſes, as Oxford, Wincheſter, Briſtol, © was liable to be miſunderſtood : And ſaid, he 
H Bath and Wells, and Exeter; leaving all the reſt © meant thereby, either that his majeſty ſhould 
E * of England fully to the Presbyterian govern- be put under reſtraint, or be at freedom with 
# ment, with the ſtricteſt clauſes they ſhould © honour and ſafety. As for the way of reſtraint, 
HB think upon againit Papiſts and Independents, he ſaid, he lookt upon it as a remedy more dan- 
Ruſhw, In a poſtſcript, he required them to give a © gerous than the diſeaſe, and as a means to draw 
particular account of this offer to the general © the war of foreign kings upon the nation, (e- 
* aſſembly in Scotland; aſſuring them that he * ſpecially the prince being in other kingdoms) 
7 * would punctually make good his laſt letter to *© rather than to quiet the troubles at home. And 
7 them. And hoped, that they, as church- * therefore, he concluded, that he would lay 
men, would not preſs him to comply with * aide the way of reſtraint, and ſpeak of the 
what was againſt his conſcience, till he ſhould © way which might be with freedom, honour 
0 have leiſure to be better informed. and ſafety; and that could be no other, but 
This anſwer was a plain intimation, that * that his majeſty ſhould go into Scotland, or 
when the king ſaid, he deſired to be heard, it © come to his parliament, or ſome of his hou- 
was only a pretence to have liberty to come to *© ſes about London. His going into Scotland, 
London, to cauſe, if poſſible, the propoſitions © he obſerved, was full of danger and incon- 
to be altered. We ſee alſo by this anſwer, © venience to both kingdoms : For the Iriſh, 
thar he conſidered the affair of church-govern- * banded with a crew of malignants, poſſeſſed 
2 ment, as the principal, and moſt difficult point. © the mountains and highlands, which were 
% In ſhort, his offer ſhews he was very hard preſ- © the ftrong-holds, and never conquered parts 
C 


ſed, ſince he agreed, that Presbyterian-govern- 


of that kingdom. That they had not laid on 
their 


1646. 
2 


> 

© they were ſo near Ireland, as the forces of the 
© rebels there might in two or three hours 
© ſpace come over and join with them; and 
Scotland not being able to keep and enter- 
© tain armies long, the king being there, 
© might raiſe ſuch forces in that kingdom, as 
© might make way quickly into England. 
And, therefore, his majeſty's going into 
- 
o 
£ 
C 


Scotland being of moſt dangerous conſe- 


quence to both kingdoms, he offered to their 
lordſhips conſideration, his majeſty's coming 
to London, or ſome of his houſes therea- 
© bouts.” The principal reaſon on which he 
rounded his opinion, was the ſame as the 


king himſelf had alledged. That he had not 


« retaſed his aſſent to the propoſitions, but on- 
© ly delired to have his doubts cleared, and 
* difficulties explained.” 

But in this reaſoning there was a material 
defect, which muſt have been viſible to all. 
And that is, the chancellor ſuppoſed, the king 
ſhould not be put under reſtraint, but left at 
full liberty in Scotland, at London, or ſome 
one of his houſes; which certainly was very 
far from the thoughts of the perſon that ſpoke, 
of the Scots, and of the parliament of England. 
In building, therefore, upon ſo wrong a founda- 
tion, the lord Loudon could not expect that 
his reaſoning ſhould be conſidered as of much 


weight, if he had not been to deal with men 


whoſe intereſt it was to feign, they thought it 
very ſolid. | | 
Nothing ſeems more apt to confirm the ſu- 


ſpicion of the Scots being engaged to deliver 


the king to the parliament, than, this arritice 


Ruſhw. 


of the lord Loudon to that end. For tho' he 
ſuppoſed, the king would be in one of his 
houſes with honour and ſafety, he knew the 
contrary, and that the parliament would al- 
ways be maſter of his perſon. Conſequently 
it was the ſame thing as delivering him to the 
parliament, the condition that he ſhould be 
there with honour and ſafety, being only daz- 
zling terms, to which the parliament might al- 


ways give what ſenſe they pleaſed. But it, 


muſt be con ſidered, this is not a real proof 
but a bare conjecture, which even ſeems to be 
deſtroyed by what happened ſoon after. The 
commiſſioners of Scotland having cauſed an 
account of what paſſed at theſe conferences to 
be printed, with the ſpeeches to prove that 
England had no more right than Scotland to 
diſpoſe of the king's perſon, the commons 
were ſo offended at it, that they ordered all 
the copies to be ſeiſed, and the printer com- 
mitted. They made likewiſe a long anſwer 
to the account of the Scots, and ſent it to the 
Scotch commiſſioners, who refuſed to receive 
it, becauſe it came only from one of the two 
houſes; but the commons ordered it to be 
printed and publiſhed. If it be true that the 
Scots had engaged to deliver the king to the 
parliament for the ſum of 400,000 l. nothing 
was more prepoſterous than this diſpute, which 
was mixed with great bitterneſs, unleſs it is 
ſuppoſed, the parliament and Scotch commiſ- 


2 had agreed together to act this ſort of 
arce. 


The HISTORYof ENGLAND. 


their arms, but kept in a body together; and 


_ debates, it was, at length, reſolved, that the Gn 


warning to all eſtates and degrees of perſons 85" 


be enemies to the ſtate. Then, as to the diſ- 


kingdoms, according to the tenour of the co- 


This diſpute, real or feigned, hindered not 1646. 
the Scotch army from preparing to return 
home. But as they were to be paid 200,000 l. Ruſhw. 
before they began their march, they might 
yet have ſtaid ſeveral weeks in England, 
had not the city of London engaged to ad- 
vance that ſum. It was, however, upon 
two conditions; the firſt, that the lenders 
ſhould have 81. per Cent. intereſt for their 
money ; and that the payment of the princi- 
pal ſhould be ſecured out of the receipts of 
the grand exciſe, and the ſale of biſhops-lands. 
For this reaſon both houſes made haſte to ſe- Whiteloc; 
queſter theſe lands, and appoint a committee | 
to expoſe them to ale. | 

The 1oth of December, the parliament of Debates in 
Scotland took into conſideration what was to Scotland 


. . bout th 
be done with the king's perſon. After great king's oY | 


commiſſioners reſiding at London ſhould de- 
mand of both houſes, from the parliament of Reſolution 
Scotland, that the king might return to Lon- ow ED 
. | lament 

don with honour and ſafety. That they ſhould thereupon: 
declare to them, that the parliament of Scot- Ruſhw. 
land was reſolved to ſupport monarchy in the 
perſon fo the king and his juſt title to the crown 
of England. This reſolution ſeems directly 
contrary to the engagement to give up the king 
to the parliament. | 
But the next day the commiſſioners of the The gene- 
general-aſſembly preſented to the parliament ral aſſem- 
a paper, intitled, A ſolemn and ſeaſonable bly are a- 


« throughout the land,” wherein, they repre- _ 
ſented the heinous crime of forſaking the co- 
venant, and endeavouring a breach with Eng- 
land. They maintained, that ſuch r 1 
were infuſed into ſome by the devil, and that 
they who attempted to ſow diviſion between 
the two nations, and violate the covenant, 
which was their chief ſtrength, could not but 


poſal of the king's perſon, they ſaid, that fo 
long as his majeſty did not approve in his heart, 
and ſeal with his hand, the league and cove- 
nant, he could not be received in Scotland 
without expoſing the kingdom to freſh trou- 
bles. That, on the other hand, to diſpoſe of the 
king's perſon without the conſent of the parli- 
ament of England, was openly breaking the 
covenant, and incurring the guilt of perjury. 
That it was very true, they were engaged by the 
covenant to defend the king's perſon, but it was 
leſs true, that the end of the union between 
the two nations, was to ſettle religion in both 


venant, and that theſe two engagements could 
not be ſeparated. That for theſe reaſons they 
deſired, that freſh endeavours might be uſed 
to prevail with his majcſty to give ſatisfaction 
to both kingdoms, that he might return to 
his parliament of England asa reconciled prince 
to ſatisfied ſubjects, in order to eftabliſh a 
happy peace. aer 

This paper being read in the parliament, The parli- 
the matter was again taken into conſideration, ament alter 
and, at laſt, after a great debate it was reſolved, their reſo- 
That his majeſty ſhould be deſired to grant — 
© the whole propolitions; and in caſe of re- 

| | ſuſal, 
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1646. fuſal, the certifications given to his majeſty 
Wa © ſhould be put in execution, viz. to ſecure the 
© kingdom without him;' and it was declared, 

© 'Thar the kingdom of Scotland cannot law- 
fully engage themſelves for his majeſty : He 
© not taking the covenant, ſatisfying as to re- 
© ligion,&c. Nor would they admit him tocome 
into Scotland, unleſs he gave a ſatisfactory an- 

© {wer to the whole propoſitions lately preſent- 

ed to him, in the name of both kingdoms.” 

The king's The king having notice of this reſolution 
metlage to from the earl of Lanerick, ſent a meſſage to both 


A 


both hou- houſes at Weſtminſter, to deſire again to come 


ped to London, or any of his houſes thereabouts, 


treaty. upon the publick faith and ſecurity of his par- 


Dec. 20. liament and the Scotch commiſſioners, that he 


ſhould be there with honour, freedom and ſafety, 
in order to have his doubts cleared and difficul- 
ties explained; aſſuring them, that he would 
moſt willingly condeſcend to them in whatſoever 
ſhould be really for their good and happineſs. 
Pray ing them to conſider, it was their king who 
deſired to be heard, which if refuſed to a ſubject 
by a king, he would be thought a tyrant for it. 


Dec. 22, Upon this meſſage the lords voted, that the 


king might come to Ne- market, there to re- 
main with ſuch attendants about him, as both 
houſes ſhould appoint; but the commons vo- 
ted, that Holmby-houſe, in Northamptonſhire, 
would be the fitteſt place for his majeſty, to 
which the lords conſented. Then it was reſolved, 
Dec. 25. © That his coming to Holmby ſhould be with 
White loc. c reſpeCt to the ſafety and preſervation of his 
« majeſty's perſon, and in defence of the true 
« religion, according to the covenant.” 


1646-7, January the 5th, 1646-7, a committee of both 


Ruſhw. houſes was appointed to go down and receive the 
king from the Scots; for tho both houſes had 
declared, he ſhould be at Holmby with honour 
and ſifety, they meant not to leave the manner to 


his choice, and whatever expreſſions they might 


uſe, it was to be in effect a real impriſonment. 
Soon after, the two houſes received from the 
parliament of Scotland, the following declaration. 


Declarati- * T H A T the king's majeſty came to their 
| quarters before Newark, and profeſſed 


+7 agg © he came there with a full and abſolute inten- 


lang tion to give all juſt ſatisfaction to the joint 


Jar. 16, © deliresof both kingdoms, and with no thought 
Ruſhw., © either to continue this unnatural war any lon- 
« ger, or to make diviſion betwixt the king- 

« doms; but to comply with his parliaments, 

and thoſe entruited by them, in every thing 

for ſettling ot truth and peace; and that he 

* would apply himſelf totally to the counſels 

and advices of his parliament : Which he did 

not only profeſs verbally to the committee 

* of eſtates with the Scotiſh army; but alſo 

in his ſeveral letters and declarations under 

© his hand, to the committee of eſtates of 

_ © Scotland, and tothe two houſes of parliament 

ol England reſpectively. In confidence where- 

© of, and of the reality of his intentions and 

© refolations, which he declared did proceed 

© from no other ground, than the deep ſenſe 

© of the bleeding condition of his kingdoms ; 

the committees of the kingdom of Scot- 


< land, and general officers of the Scotiſh ar- 
Vo r. II. N : 
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my, declared to himſelf, and to the kingdom 1646-7: 
ot England, their receiving his roy al perſon ... 
to be on theſe terms (which 1s trath, not- 
withſtanding what may be ſuggeſted or alledg- 
ed to the contrary, by any within or without the 
kingdoms) and preſented to him, that the only 
way to his own peace and the peace of his 
kingdoms, under God was, to make good his 
propoſitions of peace (which after ſerious 
and mature deliberation were agreed upon) 
tendered to him in the name of both his 
kingdoms for his royal aſſent thereunto; but 
alſo the chief judicatories of this kingdom, 
both civil and eccleſiaſtical, made their hum- 
ble and earneſt addreſſes to his majeſty, by 
ſupplications, letters, and commiſſioners for 
that end; and did freely repreſent all the 
prejudices and inconveniencies of the delay 
or refuſal of his aſſent, and in particular, 
that this kingdom would be neceſſitated to 
join with the kingdom of England, conform 
to the league and covenant, in providing for 
rhe ſecurity of both kingdoms, and ſettling 
the government of both, as might conduce 
moſt to the good of both. And the parlia- 
ment of Scotland being now to retire their 
army our of England, have again, for their 
further exoneration, ſent commiſſioners, to 
repreſent their renewed deſires to his ma- 
jeſty, with the danger that may enſue by 
his delay or refuſal to grant the ſame; and 
that till then, there was no danger to the 
cauſe, to his majeſty, to this kingdom, and 
to the union betwixt both the kingdoms, 
by his coming to Scotland; and that there- 
fore there would be a joint courſe taken by 
both the kingdoms concerning the diſpoſal 
of his perſon. And conſidering, that his 
majetty by his anſwer to the propoſitions of 
peace in Auguſt laſt, and alſo by his late 
meſſage ſent to the two houſes, and by his 
warrant communicated to the eſtates of this 
kingdom, hath expreſſed his deſires to be 
near to his two houſes of parliament : And 
ſeeing alſo the parliament of England have 
eommunicated to the Scotiſh commiſſioners 


at Newcaſtle, and by them to this kingdom, 


their reſolution, that Holmby-houſe in the 
county of Northampton, is the place which 
the houſes think fit for the king to come un- 
to, there to remain with ſuch attendance 
about him as both houſes of parliament ſhall 
appoint, with reſpect had to the fatety and 
preſervation of his royal perſon, in the pre- 
ſervation and defence of the true religion and 
liberties of the Kingdoms according to the 
covenant. Therefore, and in regard of his 
majeſty's not giving a ſatisfactory anſwer to 
the propoſitions as yet, and out of their 
earneſt deſire to keep a right underſtanding 
betwixt the kingdoms, to prevent troubles 
within the ſame, to ſatisfy the deſire of 
his majeſty, of the two houſes of the parlia- 
ment of England, and of this kingdom, for 
his reſidence in ſome of his houſes near the 
parliament of England : The eſtates of the 
parliament of the kingdom of Scotland, do 
declare their concurrence, for the king's ma- 
jeſty's going to Holmby-houſe, or ſome o- 
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* ther of his majeſty's houſes in or about Lon- 
* don, as ſhall be thought fit, there to remain 
© until he give ſatisfaction to both his king- 
© doms in the propoſitions of peace, and that 
© in the interim there be no harm, prejudice, 
© injury, nor violence done to his royal per- 
© ſon : Thar there be no change of govern- 
© ment other than hath been theſe three years 
© paſt : And that his poſterity in no ways be 
© prejudiced in their lawful ſuccefſion to the 
© crown and government of theſe kingdoms.” 


The king January the 23d, the parliament's commiſ- 


is delivered ſioners came to Newcaſtle, and on the 3oth of 


tothe com- 


| the ſame month the king was delivered to 
mittee, and 


conducted them. That very day the Scotch army began 


roHolmby, to march towards Scotland, and the king arri- 
Ruſhw. ved at Holmby the 16th of February. 

Presbyteri- Hithertto the Presbyterians and Indepen- 
ans and dents had acted as in concert, becauſe it was 


Indepen- equally advantageous to them, or rather ne- 


dents be- ceſſary, the king ſhould be diſabled from hurt- 
ne e. ing both. When the king was reduced to his 
On preſent condition, in the hands of a parlia- 
ment conſiſting of two parties which had e- 
qually plotted his ruin, theſe two parties, who 


had till then ſeemed united, began to be open- 


ly divided, each plainly perceiving, this was 

the critical time to make the advantages gain- 

ed in common upon the king, to turn to their 
Clarend. own benefit. The Presbyterians were ſuperior 
in the parliament and in London ; but the 
Independents were, as I may ſay, maſters of 

the army, and by that their party was grown 

very conſiderable. The Presbyterians grand 
affair was, therefore, to disband the army, 
under colour of its being unneceflary, ſince 

the war was ended; and the Independents 


grand affair was, to hinder this disbanding, 


which could not but be fatal to their party. 

It is certain, the parliament, being almoſt 

wholly Presbyterian, ſeriouſly thought of dil- 

carding the Independents, and, particularly, 

the generals and officers of that party. As 

they were obliged to ſend an army into Ire- 

land, their project was to take for that ſervice 

{ach ſoldiers out of the foot, horſe, and dra- 

goons, as ſhould be willing to go thither, form 

them into companies, and give them officers, 

they could confide in. After that, their in- 

tent was to disband the reſt of the forces, 
keeping only as many as ſhould be neceſſary 

for the garriſons. Had this project ſucceeded, 

the Independent- party would have been irreco- 

verably ruined; but the parliament had to deal 

with men who were too wiſe to give them time 

Crom- to take all their meaſures. Oliver Cromwell, 
well's al- a perſon of uncommon valour, great parts, 
bmulation. and profound diſſimulation, was then as the 
head of the Independents, tho' he affected 
{till to pals fot a rigid Presbyterian. He was 

preſent at the ſermons of the Presbyterians 

with a ſeemingly extraordinary devotion. He 

made uſe of certain ſcripture-expreſſions after 


the manner of the Presbyterians, and ſpoke 


not a word which might betray him to be In- 
dependent, either-as to religion or policy. In 
ſhort, he had found means to perſuade gene- 
ral Fairfax, rhat his ſole view was to promote 
the glory of God, and the welfare of religion 


and the kingdom. He had in the army a 1646-7. 


great number of officers who acted by his di . 


rections, ſo that when he did all, he ſeemed 

to do nothing. Among theſe officers were 

his ſon-in-law Ireton, Rainsborough, Fleet- 

wood, Lambert, Harriſon, and ſeveral others, 

who took care to ſtrengthen the Independent 

party, by means of many ſubaltern officers, 

who endeavoured to make proſelytes among 

the ſoldiers, and were ſo many emiſſaries in 

every regiment. Cromwell was member of 
parliament, and withal lieutenant-general of 

the army, notwithſtanding the ſelt-denving 
ordinance, for which he had been exempred. 

After the war was over, he conſtantly attended 

the houſe, and thereby might be informed of 

the project againſt the army, or rather againſt 
the Independent party in general. He ſeem- Ruſhw. 
ed to approve of the meaſures deſigned by 

the 'commons, viz. of forming an army for 
Ireland, and disbanding the reſt of the forces ; 

but at the ſame time, by means of his emiſſa- H. ing, 
We . 2 pires 
ries, he raiſed in the army a ſpirit of diſ- che army 
content and mutiny. This was the more with dif- 


eaſy, as the officers and ſoldiers perceived, content, at 


they were going to be diſcarded, and as Weir going 


moſt were little able to return to their old N 


profeſſions, after four or five years ſpent in Clarend. 


war. There were in the army many offi 
cers who before the wars had been only tradeſ- 
men, and ſaw with regret they were going to 
be reduced to quit their employs which gave 
them authority, and reſume their former trades, - 
to be mixed as before, with the meaner ſort 
of people. "Theſe men, as well as thoſe gain- 
ed by the Independents, were ready for any 
undertaking, not to be obliged to alter a courſe 
of life they had now led for ſome years. 
Cromwell, therefore, and the officers of his 
party, improving this diſpoſition, diligently. 
inſpired the army with diſcontent againſt the 
two houſes, wherein they ſucceeded but tw 
well. | (+ 
The firſt ſpark of this flame appeared in project of 
March, 1647, at the time when the parlia- a petition 
ment was ſeriouſly thinking of executing the from the 
fore-mentioned project. The commons had. , 
notice, that ſome officers of the army had 
prepared a petition to be preſented to the ge- 
neral, and communicated to the houſe. In 
this petition was deſcribed, the unhappy con- 
dition, moſt of the officers and ſoldiers would 
be in, when the army ſhould be disbanded: 
The articles deſired were: Indemnity for ac- 
tions as ſoldiers. Satisfactiou for arrears. No 
preſſing for horſe or foot. Relief of widows 
and maimed ſoldiers. Pay till disbanded. This 
petition flew from regiment to regiment, and 
there were officers very diligent to procure ſub- 
ſcriptions. Whereupon, the commons ſent an Order of 
order to the general, to make ſtrict enquiry the wud 
after the authors of this petition, and put a — 
ſtop to the conferences held in the. army, to about the 
ſow diſcord and diviſion. The general anſwer- petitiou. 
ed, that in obedience to the 3 4 of rhe houſe, Ruf. 
he had aſſembled the officers, and queſtioned 7 05 
them about the petition : That they had ex- ſwer. 
preſſed a very deep ſenſe of their unhappineſs, 
in being miſunderſtood in their clear intenti- 
ons, 


Clarend. 


2 


find the notice to the officers to aſſemble the next 


inclined to +. . ad com- 
obeyrhem. mitte; made a ſpeech, exhorting them to ac- 
Whiteloc. cept of the terms offered by the two houſes. 
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1646-7. ons, which, as they had proteſted, were no 
| to him, their | 
which would neceſſarily befal moſt of the ar- 
my after disbanding ; but withal had aſſured 
him, they would wholly acquieſce in whatſo- 
ever he ſhould judge reaſonable to offer, or 
the houſe to grant on their behalf. The ge- 
neral added, that the honſe might be better 
informed, he had ſent lieutenant-general Ham- 
mond, colonel Hammond, colonel Lilburn, 
lientenant-colonel Pride, and lieutenant-colo- 
nel Grimes, who, he hoped, would give a full 
and-candid account of the whole matter. 

Heclarari- Accordingly, theſe officers were examined 
on of the before the houſe ; after which, the ſpeaker, 


commons, in diſmiſſing them, told them what ſenſe the 


publiſned 


houſes had of the petition, and deſired their 
at the hea 


of the ſe. care for ſuppreſfing the ſame, or any other of 
veral regi- the like nature for the future. The ſame day, 


ments. the houſe ordered the general to publiſh a de- 
Ruſhw. claration, at the head of every regiment, im- 
| porting, that the perition tended to put the 

army into a mutiny, and obſtruct the relief 


of Ireland, and that the promoters thereof 


ſhould be proceeded 4 — as enemies to the 
ſtare, and diſturbers of the publick peace. 

The ar- The commons could not do any thing more 

my's diſ- agreeable to thoſe, who had formed the project 

content in- of ſowing diviſion between the army and the 

creates. parliament. This declaration gave occaſion 

Ruſtw. to the officers and ſoldiers to complain openly, 

That they who had fought for the liberty of 

the fubjects of England, were denied the, 

liberty of the ſubject to petition, tho” it 

were to their general, and merely in things 

relating to them as ſoldiers, meddling, nei- 

ther with church nor ſtate- affairs, and with- 

© al, ſubmitting it to the general's judgment 

for approbation or correction, as he ſaw 

c cauſe. | - 5 TY ; 
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The parli- In the interim, the®rwo houſes intending 


ament to execute their reſolution, of ſending forces 


ſends a into Ireland in the manner they had projected, 
Committee | 


ro form the | : | 
army for gave them power to form the regiments. of 


Ireland, this army, and commiſſion ſuch officers as 
they ſhonld think fit. At the ſame time, they 
reſolved to encourage thoſe that voluntaril 
offered to ſerve in Ireland, and ordered the 

commiſſioners ſpeedily to execute their charge. 

The com“ The commiſſioners repairing to Saffron- 

miſſioners Walden, the general's head-quarters, ga " 


We 
ay. 


army dil. Then the carl of Warwick, head of the com- 


When he had done ſpeaking, colonel Lambert 
anſwered in the name of all the officers, and de- 
fired to know, what ſat isfaction ſhould be given 
them concerning four articles, viz. arreats, in- 
demnity, maintenance in Ireland, and conduct? 
Sir John Clorworthy replyed, that the parlia- 
ment had taken care of all, except the point 
of indemnity, for which an ordinance ſhould be 
ready in a tew days. The officers demanded, 


what generals were to command them in Ire- 


land ? Ir was anfwered, Skippon, and Maſſey, 
were named for general, and licutenant-general, 


AW other than, by way of petition, to repreſent. 
general, thoſe inconveniences, 


appointed a committee for that purpoſe, and 
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but for other commanders, the parliament had 16 
not yet come to any reſolutioin. Then the of- Wyyw 
ficers cried out with one voice, that if the 
command was given to Fairfax, Cromwell, and 
Skippon, they were ready to march. The com- 
miſſioners ſeeing the officers inſiſted upon a 
thing nor agreeable to the intentions of the par- 
liament, defired ſuch as would liſt in the ſer- 
vicezot Ireland, to come to their lodgings in the 
town, where they would give them farther ſa- 
tisfaction; but there came very few. At the 
ſame time, the reſt prepared a declaration, 
which was preſented to the commiſſioners, 
wherein they faid, © They had reaſon to com 
plain, that they had received no poſitive an- Peclarati- 
| officers. 
who in their own perſons did not engage for Ruſnw. 
Ireland, would be ready to promote the ſer- 
vice: That if the ſame conduct under which 
the army had been ſo proſperous in England, 
was continued, it would conduce much to their 
perſonal engagement in the ſervice of Ireland: 
That this was the general ſenſe of the officers 
of the army. | | 
The general, who hitherto ſeemed very de- 
ſirous to ſerve the parliament, ordered the offi- 
cers who had a mind to ſerve in Ireland, to draw 
out as many of their men as would engage in 
that ſervice. But the number was very ſmall, 
and the parliament was informed, there were 
officers who took great pains to diſſuade the 
ſoldiers from this ſervice, and cheriſh the diſ- 
content of the army. Ned: 
At laſt, their boldneſs was ſuch, that ſome 1647. 
of the principal officers ſcrupled not to appear at —_ | 
the head of the mutineers, in a declaration der 
preſented to both houſes. They ſaid, Thar April 27. 
© 'the milrepreſentations of their harmleſs in- 
tentions to the houſe, having occaſioned hard 
thoughts and expreſſions of rhe houſes diſplea- + 
ſure againſt them, they humbly craved leave 
to offer ſome reaſons to clear their proceed- 
ings in thoſe paſſages, which they found moſt 
obvious to exceptions in their petition, where- 
by they hoped to make it evident, that the 
means they uſed, and the method they took 
was, as they conceived, molt orderly and in- 
« offenſive ; proceeded not in the leaſt from di- 
* ſtemper, and aiming in no meaſure to put 
© conditions on the parliament; and that from 
© hence might be diſcovered, the corruptions of 
& 
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thoſe men's hearts, who had been the evil in- 
ſtruments of occaſioning the late declaration 
* againſt them. And, 9 75 
I. For the liberty of petitioning, they 
hoped, the honourable houſe of commons 
* would never deny it unto them, there bein 
© not any thing more eſſential to freedom; 


and particularly, ſince they had juſtified and 
c 


commended it in their declaration of the 2d 
of November, 1642, in theſe words: © It is 
ce the liberty and privilege of the people, to 
petition unto us for the eaſe and redreſs 
« of their grievances and oppreſſions, and we 
are bound in duty to receive their peti- 
* mon” | 3 
2. They preſented not their petition to 
* the houſe, but with the approbation, and by 

the mediation, of their general, and conſe- 
| quently 


46-7. 


1 1 N on of the 
{wer to their deſires: Thar, however, thoſe 09 | 


ments of 
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1647. © quently that it could not be repreſented as 
WWW ſeditious. | | 
© 3. The report of their forcing ſubſcriptions 


was not true; for the petition had taken its 


officers had engaged but in the ſecond place 

to regulate the ſoldiers proceedings, and re- 
move, as near as they could all occalion of 
« diſtaſte, 8 

© 4 They were forced to deſire an act of 
indemnity for ſuch actions as they had com- 
mitted during the exigency of the war, not 
warrantable by law, fince they were liable 
to be indicted for them in time of peace. 
5 As to their deſiring the royal aſſent, 
they never intended therbey to leſſen the 
parliament's authority; but only uſed it as a 
provident caution for their future ſafety. 
And they obſerved, that the parliament itſelf 
had, by offcring propoſitions, judged, the 
deſiring the king's aſlent convenient. 

© 6. As to the delire of their arrears, neceſ- 
ſity eniorced them thereto : That their wa- 


bo 
« firſt riſe from amongſt the ſoldiers, and the 
0 
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* 
© ces had been hardly earned, and the deſire 
c 


of them could not argue them guilty of the 
leatt diſcontent, or iutention of mut iny. 

© 7. For what concerned the relief of Ire- 
© lang, they thought it hard, that thoſe who 


© had voluntarily ſerved in the wars, and left 


their parents, trades, and livelihoods, and, 
© without any compulſion, engaged of their 
© own accords, ſhould, after all their free and 
© unwearied labours, be forced and compelled 
to go out of the kingdom.” | 

This declaration was ſigned by Thomas 
Hammond, lieutenant-general of the ordnance, 
ſeven colonels, ſeven licutenant-colonels, fix 
majors, and 130 officers, captains, and ſubal- 

| terns. | | 
Voteto, The ſame day this declaration was preſent- 
3 "*ed to the houſe, the commons voted, that the 
army ſhould be disbanded, and the ſoldiers 
have ſix weeks pay when diſmiſſed. 5 
Petition of Some days after, major- general Skippon, 
ſome regi- who was to command in Ireland, and being 
3 returned from Barnſtable, had raken his ſeat 
Clarend. in the houſe, notwithſtanding the ſelt-denying 
| ordinance, which was no longer regarded, re- 
ported, that a letter was preſented to him the 
day before by ſome troopers, in the behalf of 
eight regiments of horſe, and produced the 
ſame, which was immediately ordered to be 
read. Theſe regiments complained of the ma- 
ny late ſcandals, and falſe ſuggeſtions, againſt 
the army, and their proceedings, and alledged 
the reaſons why they could not engage in the 
ſervice of Ireland, under the conduct of the in- 
tended generys. The troopers, Sexby, Allen, 
and Sheppard, who brought the letter, were 
called in and examined, concerning the mean- 
ing of ſome expreſſions in the petition; to 
which they replied, that the letter being a 


joint act of choſe ſeveral regiments, they could 
not give a punctual anſwer, being only agents; 
bur if they might have rhe queries in writing, 
they would carry them to the regiments, and 
Evour of keturn their anſwers, 


che army, Tho' the declaration of the officers was in 


A 


Whiteloc, itſelf very reaſonable, it looked however more 


like an inſolent accuſation againſt the parlia- 1647. 
ment, than an humble apology. This con-. 
vinced the commons, that the evil was greater 5 
than was at firſt imagined ; wherefore they 

paſſed ſeveral votes to give ſome ſatisfaction 

to the army, and to hinder the increaſe of their 
diſcontent. At the ſame time, Skippon, 
Cromwell, Ireton, and Fleetwood, were or- 

dered to go and acquaint the army with what 

the honſe intended to do for the troops, and 

that a conſiderable ſum was preparing for their 

pay, before they were disbanded. Hitherto 

the commons ſeem not to have perceived the 

true view of the army's complaints, but hop- 

ed to appeaſe them by ſome condeſcenſion. 

The generals ſent by the parliament being a,gyer of 
come to the army, and calling the officers to- the officers 
gether, read to them the votes paſſed in their to the com- 
tavour ; after which, Skippon made a ſpecch, wiſſioners. 
to engage them to ſerve under him in Ireland. Ruſhw. 
The officers anſwered, as this affair concerned 
the ſoldiers, as well as the officers, it was ne- 
ceſſary to inform them of it, in order to know 
their reſolution. | 

In the interim, the parliament ardently de- 
firing to disband the army, after that which 
was to ſerve in Ireland was formed, ordered, 
that before they were disbanded, a fortnight's 


pay ſhould be added to the ſix weeks, former 


ly voted, and that fix weeks pay more ſhould 
be givin to thoſe who would engage for the 
ſervice of Ircland. | 
The troopers and ſoldiers being informed of The ſol- 

what the generals, ſent by the parliament, diers de- 
had reported to the officers, anſwered, that as > pon 
the w ole, army was concerned, they deſired 8 
to diſcuſs the affair in a committee, choſen by Ruſhw: 


themſelves, out of every company and troop, 


9. 


who ſhould report the deſires of each regiment 


to a commitree of general officers ; to be by 
them contracted into a method, and if gene- 
ral, communicated to both houſes, as the ſenſe 
of the army. Ir is eaſy to perceive in this an- 
ſwer, a ſecret direction of ſome of the leading 
male-contents, who intended by this means to 
be maſters of the ſoldiers reſolutions, and com- 
poſe in the army, a ſort of a parliament, in 
oppoſition to the two houſes. This demand, 
ot which, perhaps, the conſequences were not 
by many foreſcen, being granted, the ſoldiers 
choſe two out of every company, who were cal- 
led Adjutators, or Agitators, to debate upon 
the matters which were to be brought to the 
counci! of officers, called, the council of war, 
conſiſting of generals, colonels, lieutenant-co- 
lonels, majors, and captains. Among the a- 
gitators there were few above the degree of an 
enſign. Theſe two councils were afterwards con- 
tinued, to the great prejudice of the parlia- 
ment, and great advantage of che heads of the 
Independent-party, who caſily found means 
to admit only ſuch as were devoted to them, 
or not of ſufficient ability to diſcover their de- 
ſigns. : | 

In the interim, the two houſes perſiſted in The par- 
their re(c lution ro disband the army, except- 3 
ing thoſe who would engage to ſerve Ireland. eit Je. 
To effect this the more caſily, it was ordered, gon to 
that their arrears ſhould be ſpeedily audited, and abt 
ben GLLGALY mon good the army. 
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unſatisfac- 


tory. 


Ruſhw. 


factory to the foldiers; 1. Becauſe eight weeks 
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good ſecurity given them, for ſo much as ſhould 
not be paid off upon disbanding : That none 
that had voluntarily ſerved in the wars, ſhould be 
preſſed for any ſervice beyond fea : That an 
ordinance ſhould be drawn for providing for 
widows, maimed ſoldiers, and orphans. After 
that, the two houſes ſettled the manner of diſ- 
banding the army, viz, that the regiments 
ſhould be disbanded at different times and pla- 
ces, and that the money to pay them what 
was promiſed, ſhould be ſent to the ſeveral 
rendezvous ; but the army openly complained 
of the intention to pay them but two months 
arrears upon disbanding, when there was no 
leſs than 56 weeks due to them. 
Soon after, the general called a council of 
war at Bury, at which were preſent above 200 
officers, and communicated to them the votes 
of both houſes, adviſing them to a compliance 
with the order of parliament ; but the officers 
anſwered, they did not think theſe votes ſatiſ- 


pay was not a conſiderable part of what was 
duc to them. 2. Becauſe no viſible ſecurity 
was given for the arrears. 3. Becauſe nothing 


was done for their vindication, and they being 


: The ſol- 


diers 
threaten, 


The gene— 


ral con- 


declared enemies, and ſent home, might here- 


after be proceeded againſt as enemies, unleſs 


the declaration were recalled. | 

Ar the ſame council a petition was produ- 
ced and read, which had been that morning 
preſented to the general, in the name of the 
private ſoldiers of the army, complaining, 
That it was intended to disband them 
© without redreſſing their grievances, and in a 
< {trange unheard of manner, one regiment. a- 
part from another, which poſture could not 
but render them ſuſpicious to the kingdom; 
© and, therefore, they deſired the general 
© would be pleaſed to appoint a rendezvous of 
* the army, and uſe his utmoſt endeavours, 
that they might not be disbanded betore 
© their, grievances were heard, and fully re- 
dreſſed, which if not done, they ſhould be 
< neceſſitated, tho' unwillingly, to do things 
that might be prevented, by granting their 
juſt deſires. 

The council of war having examined this pe- 
tition, believed, or feigned to believe, it was 


tracts the abſolutely neceſſary to take notice ot it, for 


quarters of 


the army. 


The par- 


liament re- 


call their 
commu} - 
oners, 
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fear, it they {aw all their deſires rejected, they 


ſhould have a rendezvous without their offi- 


ccrs. It was, therefore, reſolved, that the 
quarters of the army ſhould be contracted, to 
prevent diſorders, and for the greater readi- 
neſs to ſuppreſs them. It was manifeſt, the de- 
ſign of the petition, and the council of war's reſo- 
Intion, was, to break the parliament's meaſures. 
it had been reſolved to ſeparate the army, and 
Gisband them at different times and places, in 
order to do it the more eaſily; and the army, 
on the contrary, had contracted their quarters, 
lo that they could rendezvous in a very ſhort 
pace, without any poſlibility of being prevent- 
cd by the parliamenr. 

The general failed not to acquaint the two 
houſes with the reſult of what had paſſed in 
the council of war, intreating them to proceed 


with cautiori, that the army might not be in- 
Vo I. II. | 


men at Woodſtock. It was very. evident, 


ing a new army, to become maſters of the 


cenſed, and a breach made, which could not but 1647. 

be very dangerous. He wrote the ſame day to... 

the ſpeaker of the houſe of commons, that he 

was extremely uneaſy concerning the diſpoſi- 

tion of the army, and heartily withed ſome 

means could be found to appeale the diſtracti- 

ons, which was not in his power. That he 

was forced to yield to many things to prevent 

worſe inconveniences. ; 
Whereupon, the two houſes recalled the and form 

commiſſioners, who were now gone to disband the project 

the army, and ſent for the money which had to divide 

been lodged in ſeveral places for the payment = 2 ; 

of the ſoldiers; but 35001. carrying to Lon- 

don, was ſtopped by colonel Rainsborough's 


the army was unwilling to be disbanded ; but 
the parliament not being in a condition to com- 
mand obedience, were forced to ſtay till. a 
more convenient ſeaſon, without relinquiſhing, 
however, their deſign. Their intention was 
to divide the army, under pretence of the ne- 
ceſſity of ſending forces into Ireland, and, the 
better to engage the ſoldiers to leave the army, 
it was voted, that a month's pay ſhould be gi- 
ven to thoſe that would quit their regiments, 
and ſerve in Ireland. They hoped by this 
means to form an army equal or ſuperior to 
that which reſuſed to obey, wherein they were 
greatly miſtaken. In the interim, to give 
ſome ſatisfaction to the army, it was order- 
ed by the commons, that the ſubordinate offi- 
cers and ſoldiers ſhould have all their ar- 
rears, deducting tor tree quarters according to 
the uſual rules of the army; that the commiſ— 
ſion- officers ſhould have one month's pay more 
added to the two months arrears tormerly vo- 
ted; and laſtly, the declaration againſt thoſe 
that drew up the firit petition ſhould be razed 
out of the journal of the houſe. But all this 
was not capable of contenting the army, who 
were reſolved not to be ſatisfied. The direc- 
tors of theſe proceedings had a mind to con- 
tinue the army, in order to be able to oppoſe 
the Presbyterians, who were ſuperior in the 
parliament. So, the reaſons alledged by the 
army being only pretences, tho? every thing 
had been granted, others would have been de- 
vited, to prevent their disbanding ; and, in- 
deed, it will preſently appear, that leaſt all 
their deſires ſhould be granted, they added 
new demands, which the parliament could not 
comply with. | 

It was eaſy to perceive, that every thing The givic- 
tended to a breach between the. parliament on be- 
and the army. The parliament-accuſed the tween the 
army of mutiny and ſedition, and the army parliament 
pretended, that the parliament, under colour ey 


of ſending forces into Ireland, thought of form- Aare 


— —ͤ— — — — — 


kingdom, when the old one ſhould be caſhier- 
ed, or to kindle a freth war, in caſe the troops 


refuſed to obey. But they were far from be- 


ing upon an equality. The army had the ſword 
in their hands, and tho” ſome officers and ſol- 
diers had quitted their regiments for the ſer- 
vice of Ireland, their number was inconſider- 
able; all the reſt remained united, and were 
lupported by moſt of the generals, who being 
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1647. againſt the parliament, privately cheriſhed 
Wyw the diſcontent of the officers and ſoldiers. The 
| parliament had no forces to compel the army 
to obedience, and, therefore, were terribly 
embarraſſed. They durſt not drive the army to 
extremities; and on the other hand, they 
plainly perceived, that the diſcord was fo- 
mented by the leaders of the Independents, 
who ſought the deſtruEtion of the parliament, 

for fear the parliament ſhould deſtroy them, as 
indeed both houſes intended. N 
This, therefore, was a critical ſeaſon, the 

point being to know who ſhould be maſter, 

the parliament or the Independent party. Bur 
theſe laſt had the army on their fide, and that 
alone balanced the power and authority of the 
parliament. They had ſo well laid their mea- 
ſures, by means of the agitators, that the ar- 
my was become a ſort of republick, where the 
ſuffrages of the common ſoldiers were upon a 
level with thoſe of the generals; nay, the ſol- 


diers did not think themſelves obliged to fol- 


low or to ask the advice of their officers. 
Hence ſprung confuſion, which was ſuffered 
to prevail. Every thing was done in the name of 
the army, a looſe term which ſignified, ſome- 
times the council of war alone, Tito the 
council of agitators, now both councils to- 
gether, and now the agitators of ſome parti- 


cular regiments. In this laſt ſenſe mult be 


underſtood the enterpriſe performed, in the 
name of the army, by the agitators of ſome 
regiments of horſe, of carrying away the king 
by force from Holmby-houſe to New-marker. 
The king Jo execute this deſign, they choſe cornet 


is carried ö . e l 
away by Joyce, one of the agitators ot his regiment, 


force from Who, from a taylor before the war, was be- 


Holmby, come an officer, and had ſignaliſed himſelf for 
June 4. his bravery. Joyce being put at the head of 
Clarend. 50 horſe, marched directiy to Holmby, and 
came there in the night, after the king was in 
bed. Having ſecured the avenues, he went up 
with two or three more to the king's cham- 
ber, and cauſed the door to be opened. The 
king getting up, asked him what he meant. 
Joyce anſwered, he intended to carry him to 
the army, for they had received certain ad- 
vice, there was a deſign to convey him away 
by force. The king asked him, whether he 
had the general's orders? He replied, no, but 
that he was authoriſed by the army, and as he 
held a piſtol in his hand, ſufficiently intima- 
ted, it was by that he was chiefly empowered. 
The parliament's commiſſioners who were at 
Holmby to take care of the king, would have 
oppoſed this violence; but the king's guard 
refuſing to make any reſiſtance, and the troops 
that were 1n the neighbouring villages, to re- 
lieve the guard every day, would not come. 
At laſt, after many diſputes, all the king 
could obtain was to ſtay till the morning. 
The ſame night he wrote a note, which he 
entruſted with the carl of Dumterling, to ac- 
quaint the two houſes, he was carried away 
from Holmby againſt his will, and that they 
The king ſhould not give any credit to what he might 
3 afterwards write whilſt under reſtraint. The 
New. mar- ext morning he went into the coach, and was 
ket. conducted by Joyce, who carried him that 
Ruſhw, 
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night to colonel Montague's, and the next 1647. 
day to New- market. | | 
Whilſt theſe things paſſed, the general hay- The ar- 
ing appointed a rendezvous of the army at ul Pert 
tion to the 
New-market, for the 4th and 5th of June, the general. 
ſeveral regiments preſented a petition to him, 
complaining of the vores paſſed in parliament 
the 21ſt and 25th of May, as not being ſatis- 
factory, for the following reaſons. 
| © x. That eight weeks arrear to be paid at 
* disbanding, was but a mean reward for all 
their labours, and a very {lender ſupply to 
carry them to their homes, and ſet them up 
again in their former callings and conditi- 
ons. | 
© 2, That in the orders. given for the ſta- 
ting of their accompts, they found no con- 
ſideration or regard had of their arrears in- 
curred in the former army commanded by 
the earl of Eſſex, which to the moſt of them 
were much greater than thoſe under the new 
model. 1 | | 
© 3. That 3s. a week was to be abated to 
foot ſoldiers for quarter, which was more 
than they ſhould have paid for themſelves, if 
they timely had their pay. 
© 4 That there was no proviſion or allow- 
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© ance made in relation to any quarters diſ- 


charged by them. 
© 5. That, contrary to cuſtom, no trooper Ruſhw; 
© was capable of allowance for arrears, unleſs 0 
he delivered in his horſe and arms. 
6. That the viſible ſecurity for what ar- 
© rears ſhould not be paid at disbanding, ap- 
peared to them inſafficient. 
7. That the ordinance voted, to exempt: 
from preſſing, for the ſervice of Ireland, 
ſuch as ſerved as volunteers in the army, was 
detective; becauſe after their diſcharge, it 
was very difficult for them to obtain a teſti- 
monial of their paſt ſervices. 
8. That the ordinance for the mainte- 
© nance of maimed ſoldiers, &c. had not yet 
< paſſed in parliament. 
© 9. That the ordinance for indemnity 
* ſeemed to make but ſlender proviſion for 
* their ſafety. ” 
© 10. That no reparation had been made 
© to thoſe officers of the army, that had been 
at ſeveral times ſent for to attend the parli- 
© ament as delinquents, tho' they had been 
* found innocent. 
© 11. That there had been yet nothing de- 
© clared by the parliament, to clear them as 
© to their right - ; petitioning. 
(There was in this article heavy complaints 
againit the parliament's arbitrary power.) 
© 12, That the declaration made againſt 
© the army was yet ſtanding in force. 
© 13. That nothing had yet been done to- 
* wards the diſcovery or cenſure of thoſe that 
© had wronged the army, and abuſed the par- 
© liament, fo as to procure the proceedings a- 
© gainſt them, with relation to their petiti- 
4 | 
It is eaſy to perceive, theſe complaints were Engage- 
but mere pretences, or, at leaſt, if the army ment ſigu- 
had not reſolved to be ſatisfied upon no terms, ed by the 


theſe differences might poſlibly have been ad- . 
juſted. 
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1647. juſted. But this was only a preparative to 
Www what they reſolved to do. The next day, the 


5th of June, the officers and ſoldiers ſubſcribed 


a paper, which they called a folemn engage - 
ment, whereby they conſented to disband, 
when required by the parliament, but on con- 
dition, © "That they ſhould firſt have ſuch ſa- 
« t isfaction in relation to their grievances, 
c and ſuch ſecurity as to their perſons, as 
« ſhould be agreed unto by a council to con- 
« ſiſt of thoſe general officers (who had con- 
cc curred with the army) with two commiſſion 
« officers, and two ſoldiers to be choſen for 
ce each regiment; and declared, that without 
ce ſuch ſatisfaction, and ſuch ſecurity, they 
« would not willingly disband, nor ſuffer 
« themſclves to be disbanded or divided.” 
This engagement was ſeconded with peti- 
tions from the inhabitants of the counties of 


Eſſex, Suffolk and Norfolk, entreating the ge- 


neral, not to ſuffer the army to be disbanded 


till every thing relating to the government 


was ſettled. 


= Sec. The 7th of June, both houſes received a 
about the letter from the general, acquainting them, 


carrying that the ſoldiers, at Holmby, had brought the 
away the king thence by conſent, having thought pro- 
king. per to ſecure his perſon, from an apprehenſi- 
Whiteloc. On of forces gathering to fall upon them and 

force him out of their hands. That as ſoon as 


he knew it, he ſent colonel Whaley's regi- 


ment to guard the king; after which, for pre- 
vention of danger, he had ſent two regiments 
more to re-inforce colonel Whaley. That 
Whaley had deſired the king and the commiſ- 
ſioners, in his name, to return to Holmby, 
but that his majeſty was not willing to go 
back. That upon this, he had ſent Sir Har- 
dreſs Waller, and colonel! Lambert, to deſire 
the commiſſioners to think of returning to 
Holmby, but that the commiſſioners retuſed 
to act in diſpoſing the king. He affirmed 
moreover, that neither himſelf, nor the offi- 
cers about him, nor the body of the army 
were concerned in removing the king, proteſt- 
ing that it was his as well as the army's deſire, 
to ſtudy to ſettle a firm peace. That they 
had no intention to oppoſe presbytery, or ſet 
up the Independent-government, bur to leave 
all to the wiſdom of the parliament, without 
advancing any particular party or intereſt. 

It was a very ſtrange thing that the king 
ſhould be removed from Holmby by 50 troo- 
pers, without any orders from the general or 
the officers about him, and without the con- 
ſent of the body of the army; and that the 
general officers ſhould ſuffer him to be in the 
center of the quarters of the army, withour 
enquiring after thoſe who gave, or thoſe, who 
executed ſuch an order. This ſhewed, there 
was ſome myſtery in it, which it was not 
thought proper to diſcover to the parliament, 
and that Joyce knew he ſhould be protected 
if called to an account. On the other hand, 

_ tho” the king had ſent word to both houſes, 
that he was unwillingly removed, it appears 
by the general's letter, that his majeſty con- 
ſented to ir, and was unwilling to return to 
Holmby, when it was in his power. All this 
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ſeems very myſterious, and I do not believe, 1647. 
the publick was ever fully informed of what 
paſſed before the removal of the king. What | 
tollowed, makes it conjectured, that ſome of 
the general officers -velieved it to be abſo- 
lately neceſſary for their intereſt to have the 
king in their power, at a time when they 
thought there was reaſon to fear, the parlia- 
ment would come to an agreement with him, 
and that they cauſed him to be taken away 
from Holmby by perſons without warranr, 
well-knowing, they ſhould be powerſul enough 
to hinder the affair from being ſtrictly examin- 
ed. It may be, the king himſelf was privy to 
it, ſince he was unwilling to return to Holmby, 
and appeared, for ſome time, much more at 
eaſe in the hands of the army, than when he 
was in the parliament's power. 
The commons ſeeing the army maſter of votes of 
the king's perſon, and unwilling to disband, the com- 
reſolved, at leaſt, to ſhew the publick by their a 
votes, that the impurations laid to their charge . 
by the army were groundleſs, and that they 
were not ſwayed by ſelt-intereſted motives. 
So, the 1oth of june, they confirmed the ſelt- 
denying ordinance, and * declared to be void 
cc all places held by members of parliament.” 
They voted, 'That the lands and eſtates of 
cc all members of the houſe ſhould be liable 
ce tothe law for payment of their debts.” They 
appointed a day to hear informations againit 
members, and ordered that no member ſhould 
hereafter receive any reparation for damages, 
till the publick debts were firit ſatisfied. 
Nevertheleſs the army began to march, and The army 
advanced to St. Albans, within 20 miles of marches 
London. At the ſame time, the general ſent er en 
to both houſes the reſult of the late council of 3 
war at New- market, and entreated them to 
think of ſome way to ſatisty the troops. | 
The approach of the army threw the parli- The com- 
ament and city into great conſternation, and oma _ 
an ordinance was paſſed, to enable the com- 5 
mittee of the militia of the city of London to ſome of 
raiſe horſes. They ſeemed to intend to put the com- 
themſelves in a poſture of defence againſt the (Ing. 
army. Within a few hours after, the city re- Clarend. 
ceived a letter ſigned by the general, and all 
the other general officers, complaining, there 
were certain members of parliament who en- 
deavoured to engage the kingdom in a new 
war, as having no other way to protect them- 
ſelves from the puniſhment they juſtly deſer- 
ved; adding, that they deſired no alteration 
of the civil government, nor, in the leait, to 
hinder the ſettling of Presbyterianiſm, neither 
did they intend any evil to the city, if they 
appeared not to aſſiſt that wicked party; who 
would embroil them and the kingdom. That 
they were ready to remove at a farther diſ- 
tance, if they were aſſured, that a ſpeedy 
ſettlement of things was in hand. That it, at- 
ter all, the city ſhould be ſeduced to take 
arms, againſt the army, ruin and deſtruction 
would enſue. 
This letter was communicated to the parli- The parli- 
ament, who wrote to the general, to deſire ament tries 
that the army might not come within 25 miles to divide 


„ + the army. 
the city; but it was already advanced to N 
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1647. St. Albans. The ſame day the commons or- 
V dere, that the ſum of 10,0001. ſhould be paid 
to ſuch officers and ſoldiers as ſhould leave the 
army and engage in the ſervice of Ireland, 
with which the army was highly diſpleaſed, 
plainly perceiving, the parliament's deſign was 
to divide them. 8 | 
and put The next day, upon a falſe rumour of the 


_ themſelves army's near approach to the city, the militia 
ina 


NN raiſed on pain of death; but preſently after 


Ruſhw. the order was revoked. However, ſoldiers 
were liſted by order of parliament. 

In the interval, the common-council of Lon- 
mon coun- don ſent an anſwer to the general and officers, 
rt pan wherein they ſaid, the city intended no evil 
TY to the army, but only to defend the parlia- 

ment and themſelves againſt any unlawtul vio- 
lence. That they did not take arms with in- 
tent to hinder the obtaining the army's juſt 
demands. That on the contrary, they had 
preſented their addreſſes to the parliament for 
the obtaining thereof; and only requeſted, 
they would demand no more than whar ſhould 
be juſt and reaſonable. | 

The ſame day, the parliament ſent com- 
miſſioners to the army, to know what were 
their deſires. The general anſwered, in letters 
to both houſes, that the army offered, for a 
month's pay, not to draw their quarters nearer 
London, without firſt giving notice of it to 
the parliament's commiſſioners. 

In the interim, the army continued to render 
themſelves formidable, as well by their nearneſs 
as by their demands which daily roſe higher. At 
firſt, they proteſted, they would not meddle in a- 
ny thing not immediately relating to themſelves, 
and that their intention was to leave the care 
of the government to the wiſdom of the two 
houſes. But when they found, the parliament 
gave way, and wanted power or reſolution, 
they advanced one ſtep farther, and by a de- 
claration preſented to both houſes, demanded, 

The re- 1. That the houſes might be purged of 
preſentati- © {ich members, as for their delinquency, or 
on of the «for corruptions, or undue elections, ought 


The com- 


| "94 14. © Not to fit there. 
Whireloc, 2. That thoſe perſons who had appeared 


© againſt the army, might ſpeedily be diſabled 
from doing the like; and for that purpole, 
might be made incapable of being the ſoldi- 
© ers judges, when disbanded. 

© 3, That ſome determinate period of time 
© might be ſet for the continuance of that 
and future parliaments, beyond which none 
< ſhould continue; that the members of the 
houſe might not have the temptation or ad- 
vantage of an unlimited power to perpetu- 
© ate injuſtice or oppreſſion, but might; be in a 
capacity to taſteof ſubjection as well as rule. 

© 4 That parliaments might not be adjourn- 
© able or diſſolvable, any other ways, than by 
© their own conſent. 
© 5, That the right and freedom of the 
people to preſent petitions to the parliament 
might be cleared and vindicated. | 
© 6. That the large powers given to com- 
mittees or deputy-lieutenants, might be 
taken away, or regulated. 
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of een of London ordered all the trained- bands to be 
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7. That the kingdom might be righted 
and publickly ſatisfied in point of accounts, 
for the ſums that had been levied and paid. 

© 8. That after publick juſtice was firſt ſa- 
tisfied by ſome few examples on delinquents, 
a general act of oblivion ſhould be paſſed.” 

After theſe demands, the army proteſted, 


bytery, and eſtabliſh the Independent go- 
vernment ; but they only deſired, that there 
might be ſome effectual courſe taken, that 
ſuch who upon conſcientious grounds differ- 
ed from the eſtabliſhed forms, might not for 
that be debarred from the common rights, 
liberties, or benefits belonging cqually to all, 
while they lived ſoberly and inoftenſively to- 
wards others, and peaceably and faithfully 
towards the ſtate.” | | 
It was eaſy to perceive, the army no longer 
contented themſelves with meddling in their 
own affairs, but wanted to have a ſhare in the 
civil government. There were in the houſe of 


A 


commons very able men, who knew the deſigns 


of the Independents, and would have baffled 


them, had they been ſupported with power. 


1647. 


WW, 


That their deſign was not to overthrow preſ- 


The army 


accuſes 1 L 
members, 
June 16. 


Ruſhw. 


To this end it was, they had projected form- 
ing out of the old, a new army for Ireland, and 
to caſhier the reſt of the forces. This project 


tended directly to the ruin of the Independent 
party; accordingly, Cromwell and his aſſociates 
uſed all their endeavours to countermine the 


artifices of their enemies, by inſpiring the ar- 


my with diſcontent, and cheriſhing it in the 
fore-mentioned manner. In a word, having 
tried the parliament, they thought themſelves 
ſtrong enough to ſtrike a bolder ſtroke, in u- 
ſing always the army's name, which they had 
moulded to their purpoſes. To this end, they 
cauſed it to be reſolved in a council of war, 
that the army ſhould preter a charge againſt the 


ableſt and moſt powerful members of the com- 


mons, who in a manner governed and directed 
the houſe. Theſe were the men the Independent- 
party had moſt to fear. This reſolution being 
taken, the army deputed ſome officers to carry 
in their name, to the parliament, a charge a- 


gainſt 11 members, viz. Holles, Stapleton, 


Lewis, Clotworthy, Waller, Maynard, Maſley, 


Glyn, Long, Harley, and Nichols. 


The general articles of the charge were : 

© 1, That the perſons above-named had, 
in an arbitrary and violent manner, infring- 
cd the rights and liberties of the nation, 
and endeavoured by indire& and corrupt 
practices to delay and obſtruct juſtice, 


. 


* 


The arti- 
cles of 
their accu- 
ſation. 


Ruſhw. 


< 2.. That the army being, until the middle 


of March laſt, in an orderly condition, and 
ready, either quietly to have disbanded, or 
elſe to have engaged 1n the ſervice of Ireland, 
thoſe members had endeavoured by falſe in- 
formations to beget miſunderſtandings and 
jealouſies in the parliament againſt the army. 

© 3. That whereas the parliament might 


J 


have had out of the army, an intire force 


for the reduction of Ireland, thoſe perſons 
had attempted to pull the army in pieces, 
and to put the kingdom to the trouble and 
© expence of raiſing a new force for that ſervice. 
4. That they had diverted the forces en- 
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1647. © gaged for the ſervice of Ireland, and endea- 
WAY © veured to apply them to carry on deſperate 
deſigns of their own in England; and had 
alſo raiſed new forces under pretence to guard 
the parliament, and privately liſted officers 
and ſoldiers, for embroiling the Kingdom in 
a new and bloody war. 
© 5. That they had invited and encouraged 
divers reformado's, and other officers and 
ſoldiers, tumultuouſly to gather together at 
Weſtminſter to affright and aſſault the mem- 
bers of parliament. | 
Ihe very next day, the army ſent propoſals 
to the commons, wherein they deſired : 
Thexrmys That the perſons impeached might be 
3 « forthwith ſuſpended from fitting in the houſe. 
Whiteloc. * That there might be a month's pay im- 
© mediately ſent to the army. 
That if the officers and ſoldiers of the 
army who had engaged for Ireland, or thoſe 
who had deſerted the army and come to 
London, had ſince then received more than 
a month's pay, there might be ſo much more 
money ſent down to the army. 
That during the debate and tranſaction 
betwixt the parliament and the army, abour 
railing and liſting new forces, the parlia- 
ment would not ſuffer any new forces to be 
raiſed within the kindgdom. 
Theſe demands extremely embarraſſed the 
parliament ; they could not reject them with- 
out furniſhing the army with a pretence to 
march to London, where was nothing ready 
to oppoſe them, and by granting them, they 
gave them occaſion to make farther demands. 
This embarraſſment was the greater, as ſeve- 
ral counties ſeconded the army, and pretend- 
ed, it was abſolutely neceſſary to continue 
Some them, to ſtop the progreſs of the arbitrary 
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8 power aſſumed by the parliament. We have 
amy. already ſeen, that the counties of Eſſex, Sut- 


Ruſhw: folk, and Norfolk, had in ſome meaſure de- 


clared for the army. Buckinghamſhire and 
Hertfordſhire followed this example, and Gla- 
morganſhire openly complained, by deputies, 
ſent on purpoſe, that the people were op- 
preſſed by the parliament and by the commit- 
tees ſettled in the ſeveral counties. | 
Whereupon the two houſes thought proper 
liament re- to appeaſe the impending ſtorm, by giving 


ſolves to ſatisfaction to the army, in order to remove 


ſatisfy rhe 5 _— : 
SO all pretence of complaint; for it was eaſy to 


Whiteloc, Perceive, that was what they wanted. It was, 
therefore, reſolved, that the order for liſting of 
forces, and the permiſſion given to the com- 

mittee of the militia of London to augment 

the trained-bands ſhould be void: That the 

army ſhould have a month's pay, and the ge- 

neral be required to remove 40 miles from 
London. Some days after a month's pay was al- 

ſo granted to the forces in the north, and to let 

the army ſee there was no deſign to disband 

them, the parliament paſſed an ordinance for 

railing 60,0001, a month for the maintenance 

of the army, and for the ſervice of Ireland. 

Laſtly, the houſe of commons wrote to the ge- 

neral, that they were ready to receive from 


him any particular charge againſt the 11 accu- 
{cd members. | 
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This condeſcenſion might have produced 1647. 
peace between the parliament and the army 
if peace had been what the army deſired. But dos 
inſtead of being obliged to the parliament for ques, * 
this compliance, they were rather incenſed at 
it, as being ſenſible the deſign was only to 
break their meaſures, by taking away all pre- 
rence of complaint. They would have been 
better pleaſed, that all their demands had 
been denied, in order to have an excuſe to do 
themſelves juſtice. They were afraid the par- 
liament, by endeavouring to gain time, would 
privately take meaſures, the effects whereof 
would nor appear, perhaps, till it ſhould be too 
lare to prevent them. Wherefore; tar from being 
contented, they preſented a remonſtrance tothe 
parliament, whereby they ſufficiently diſcover- 
ed their diſinclination to an agreement. This 
remonſtrance contained the following complaint 
of the officers and ſoldiers. 


That they had yer received no anſwer. or Other de- 


© reſolution about the 11 accuſed members. wands of 


© This point they largely inſiſted upon, and 1 


ſnw. 
pretended they could not expect they ſhould Ruſh 


© be called to an account, ſo long as they con- 
« tinued in ſuch power, both in the houſe, and 
* inall the committees of the higheſt truſt, as 
they actually did. 1 

© Thar the army was commanded to 40 miles 
« dittance from London, and his majeſty's per- 
* fon demanded immediately to Richmond- 
* houſe, within eight miles of London, to put 
his majeſty within reach of thoſe men's pow- 
ber. 

That it was induſtriouſly publiſhed, that 

* his majeſty was kept a priſoner in the army, 
and barbarouſly and uncivily uſed ; but all 
< {uggeſtions of that ſort were moſt falſe. 

. Laſtly, after many complaints of publick, 
and private grievances, they ſaid, that they 
© ſhould be entorced, by the parliament's af- 
* tected delays, to take extraordinary courſes 
to put things to a ſpeedy iſſue, unleſs by 
* Thurſday night next they received aſſurance 
© and ſecurity on the following articles: 

* I. Tha tthe declaration inviting men to de- 
© ſert the army be recalled and annulleds 

© 2. That the army may be preſently paid 
* up, equally to thoſe who have deſerted it. 

© 3. That his majeſty coming to Richmond 

* may be ſuſpended; and in the mean time, 
no place may be appointed for his majeſty's 
© relidence any nearer to London, than the 
* parliament will allow the quarters of the 
© army to be. 
© 4 That the members charged may be forth- 
with ſuſpended the houſe. | 
© 5. That thoſe that have deſerted the army 
may be inſtantly diſcharged, and receive no 
more of their arrears till the army be firſt ſa- 
© tisfied. X 
© 6. That both parliament and city may be 
freed from thoſe multitudes of reformado's, 
and other ſoldiers, that flock together about 
London. | | p 
© 7. That all liſtings, or raiſings of new for- 
ces may be effectually ſuppreſſed. .. 
© 8. Thar the perplexed affairs of the king- 
dom, and thoſe can the army; may be 
* put 


* 


* * 
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I647. put into ſome ſpeedy way of ſettling and 
\ * compoſure.” | 
2 It was viſible, the army ſought a pretence to 
ſends de. quarrel, and as it was their intereſt to break 
puties to Very ſoon, for tear ſecret meaſures might be ta- 
the army to ken againſt them, ſo was it the parliament's bu- 
treat with ſineſs to gain time. To that purpoſe, they em- 
ard „ poweredthe commiſſioners in the army to treat 

with them upon all the points in dipute. 

The 11 In the interim, the commons voted, That 
members © by the law no judgment can be given to ſuſ- 
deſire < pend the 1x members from ſitting in the houſe, 
ac * upon the papers preſented from the army, 
themſelves © before the particulars be produced, and proots 
Ruſhw. made.“ But an expedient was found to tott- 
en this refuſal, viz that the parties accuſed 
ſhould, of their own accord, deſire leave to ab- 
{ent themſelves from the houſe, which was gran- 
ted, and the army remained ſatisfied. 
The gene- About the ſame time, the army drawing a 
ral'sJettcr little nearer London, probably with deſign to 
wg awe the parliament, the general wrote to the 
thing to fear from the army, who had no ill-in- 
tention againſt the city. And, indeed, it was 
reſolved in a council of war, that there ſhould 
be no farther advance of the army than to Ux- 
bridge. 
It is certain, there were many in the city and 
parliament, that wiſhed to ſee a breach berween 
the two houſes and the army. Some, doubt- 


The par- 
liament 
contents 
the arm 


vantageous to the king, and that one or other 
of the two parties would join with him, and be 
directed by him; nay, the king flattered him- 
ſelt with theſe hopes. The army ſhewed great 
regard for him, and ſome of the officers even 
hinted to him, they were labouring for his re- 
ſtoration. For this reaſon the two houſes 


which could not but produce many ill effects. 
Both houſes, therefore, voted, that they conſi- 
dered the army commanded by general Fair- 
fax, as their army, and would make proviſion 
for their maintenance. It was farther ordered, 
that they ſhould have a month's pay, and no 
officer or ſoldier ſhould leave the army without 
licenſe from the general; that all reformado's 
ſhould remove from the city, and the king re- 
ſide no nearer London than the army. Theſe 
votes being communicated to the army, they 
ſeemed ſo well pleaſed with them, that they re- 
ſolved to remove from London, to ſhew they in- 
tended to uſe no force upon the parliament, and 
the head- quarters were appointed at Wick- 
ham. 

Whilſt the parliament was endeavouring to 
content the army, a plot was forming in Lon- 
gant ele don, to compel t he two houſes to take other 
army, | | 
Whicloc, Meaſures, and oppoſe the army. The Preſ- 

byterians were not pleaſed to ſee the Indepen- 
dents gain ſo much ground, and cenſured the 
parliament for thus meanly complying with the 
army. The magiſtrates of London came into 
this plot, as well as the moſt zealous Presbyte- 
rian members of parliament, who had not been 
able to hinder the late votes for preventing a 
breach with the army. The authors of this plot 
nad ſent private agents into Scotland to delire 


Plot at 
London 


lord- mayor and aldermen, that they had no- 


Clarena,”” leſs, imagined ſuch a breach would be very ad- 


thought it very neceſſary to avoid a breach, 
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aſſiſtance; nay, it was whiſpered in London, that 1645. 
Scotland was going to declare againit the army. Wav 
The firſt itep taken by the conſpirators, was hetition of 
to preſent to the parliament, a petition trom digs 
the common-council of London, wherein they ir e 
expreſſed ſome ſuſpicion of their conduct. This parliamer:, 
was, doubtleſs, in order to have a pretence to Whitcloc. 
complain more openly afterwards, and to begin 
to leſſen the people's prepoſſeſſion in favour of 
the parliament. In this petition, the city com- 
plained of the arbitrary power exerciſed by 
the parliament's committees, as well as of the 
ill management of the publick moncy, and de- 
ſired: 
© 1, That preſent command be given, that 
* no officer of war, or ſoldier, do enter London, 
under pretence of receiving their arrears. 
* 2. That ſuch officers and ſoldiers as are 
already paid, if their uſual habitation and 
employment have been within London, be 
© enjoined ſorthwith to betake themſelves to 
their calling; and ſuch as have dwellings in 
the country, be required to depart within 
two days after publication. 
© 3. That all who have been in arms againſt 
the parliament, be enjoined upon pain ot 
impriſonment, within 24 hours after publi- 
cation, to repair to their ſeveral habitations. 
© 4. That ſuch commanders and ſoldiers as 
have come in from the army, and received 
© their monies, may be otherwiſe diſpoſed of 
© as the parliament ſhall think fit. 
© 5. That all perſons whatſoever that are 
poſſeſſed of any monics or goods belonging 
to the publick, may be enjoined to bring the 
ſame, within one month after publication, 
into ſome publick treaſury. 
* 6. That all revenues be managed under 
ſuch commiſſions, and by ſuch perſons, as 
* notwithſtanding any privilege of parliament, 
may be held to ſuch rules as are or ſhall be 
< preſcribed therein. L 
7. That the parliament would for the 
«© preſent lay alide all buſineſſes of lefler 
conſequence, and improve their time and 


© utmoſt endeavour, that ſuch laws may be 7 
c 


prepared for his majeſty's concurrence, as | 
may ſettle the government of the church, ſe- 
cure the people from all unlawful and arbi- 
trary power whatſoever in future, and reſtore 
his majeſty to his juſt rights and authority, 
© according to the covenant. 

© 8, And, that the people may be the bet- 
© ter ſecured to enjoy the intended effects of 
© {uch laws as ſhall be ſo made with the royal 
© aſſent, that eſpecial care be taken, that all 
« officers of ſtate, and other miniſters of juſtice, 
may be perſons of honour, of conſiderable 
intereſt, and of known integrity. 
© 9. That the parliament would pleaſe to 
provide for the carrying on of the affairs in 
© Ireland, 
© 10, That by juſt and good means the cor- 
reſpondence with Scotland may be maintain- 
© ed and preſerved. | 
© 11. That the houſe of commons would 
pleaſe to give order for a ſpecdy examination 
of all unlawful elections and returns of the 
members thereof. | 

© 12, That 
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1647. 12, That ſome ſpeedy courſe may be ta- 
Ken for the deciding of all cauſes formerly 
< determinable in the court of admiralty. 
«< 13. That ſatisfaction being made by de- 
© linquents, an act of oblivion may be paſſed. 
To incenſe the Londoners againſt the army, 
it was rumoured, that they deſigned to declare 
for the king; nay, a pamphlet was diſperſed 
in London, intitled, Heads preſented by the 
army to the king's majeſty. Bur the army 
diſowned it by a publick declaration. : 
Difference The parliament having impowered their 
berween commiſſioners to treat with the army, they 
the parlia- nominated on their part, Cromwell, Ireton, 
Mo Fleetwood, Rainsborough, Harriſon, Sir Har- 
. dreſs Waller, Rich, Lambert, Hammond, and 
oners, major Rainsborough, all Independents, and 
heads of the party in the army. It appears 
by memoirs, inſerted in Ruſhworth's Collecti- 
ons, that the army's commiſſioners would not 
begin to treat, betore the parliament ſhould 
have granted ſome things they demanded, and 
really performed them. They complained, that 
the parliament ſeemed, indeed, by their votes 
to comply with the army's deſires, but delay- 
ed to put them in execution. The parliament's 
commiſſioners endeavoured on their fide to a- 
void having theſe points conſidered as granted 
preliminaries, and inſiſted upon their making 
part of the negotiation. a 
Different This ſhews, the parliament ſought to gain 
ſentiments time, and ſeemed inclined to give the army ſa- 
in the par- tis faction, only becauſe it could not be avoid- 
era, ed. The commons were almoſt all Presby- 
"ew terians, and conſequently were vexed to {cc 
themſelves obliged to ſtoop to the Indepen- 
dents, who were maſters of the army. Among 
the Presbyterian members, there were not a 
few, who, being very warm, would have glad- 
ly hazarded a breach with the army, rather 
than be forced to receive law from them. But 
the reſt, being the majority, tho? no leſs ene- 
mies. to the Independents, thought it more 
adviſeable to have patience, and try to amuſe 
the army till ſome aid might be ſecured, rather 
than furniſh thein with a pretence to march 
to London, and ruin at once the Presbyterian- 
party and parliament. Accordingly, theſe 
prevailing in both houſes, every thing ſeemed 
to tend to an agreement, which could not but 
be fatal ro the Presbyterians ; however, there 
was no way to avoid it. For this reaſon, the 
parliament forbid the reformado-officers to 
come into London for two months, and gave 
very {trict orders againſt liſting of ſoldiers, 
which was privately tranſacting in the city. 
| In the interim, the proje& of railing forces 
er in London to oppoſe the army {till continued, 
Whictcc, tho? with the utmoſt ſecrecy, and the agents 
| in Scotland cauſed much to be expected from 
the Scots, as being concerned to ſupport the 
Presbyterian-party. Bur the authors of this 
project could hardly flatter themſelves that the 
aſſiſtance of Scotland could be ready in time, 
ſince the parliament and army were upon 
terms of accommodation. They found, there- 
fore, they were either to break off this accommo- 
dation, or reſolve to ſee all their hopes vaniſh 
and ſuffer Presbyterianiſm to be trampled up- 
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on by the Independents: To ſucceed in the 1647. 
deſign of preventing a peace between the par 
lament and army, they found no better way 

than to excite the people, to force the parlia- 

ment to alter their meaſures. They got, there- July x, 
fore, the apprentices, and London-mob, to 

preſent petitions, that the Presbyterian go- 
vernment might be firmly eſtabliſbed; the in- 

ſolence of the ſectaries curbed; the army 

paid off and disbanded ; and other things of 

the like nature deſtructive of the projected a- 
greement. 

On the other hand, the forces in the north, Forces in 
and the horſe quartered at Nottingham, pub- the north 
liſhed declarations of thei! adherence to the 3 
army commanded by general Fairfax. Ruth” 

About the ſame time, the parliament, at The com- 
the army's requeſt, ordered the four regiments mons per- 
that came from the army, under colour of en- 2* 15 BY 
gagement for Ireland, but remaining ſtill inthe ben 
kingdom, to be disbanded. They permit ted themſelves 
likewiſe the 11 accuſed members to go beyond for fix 
ſea for fix months, inſinuating to them by this months. 
permiſſion, thiac they would do well to take 
this courſe ol their own accord. But, as, pro- 
bably, they were deeply concerned in the plot 
formed at London, if not the authors, they 
thanked the houſe for this favour, without be- 
ing in haſte to take the benefit of it. 

In the interim, the army hearing, ſomething Thearmy's 
more than ordinary was contriving in Loncdoi;, Peron to 
and that ſuccours from Scotland were talked of an ab 
ſent a petition to the parliament, with cheſe (1,4 
farther demands: © That a declaration be 
« publiſhed againſt the bringing in of any 
« foreign forces: That the army be paid up 
c equal with the deſerters thereof, and put in- 


to a conſtant courſe of pay: That the com- 


« mittee of the militia of London, that had 
« been changed by ordinance of the 4th of 
« May laſt, be reftored, and the militia of 
« the city ſpeedily returned into thoſe hands 
who formerly gave large teſtimonies of their 
« fidelity to the parliament and kingdom.” 
Whereupon the parliament declared, that 
whoſoever ſhould bring in foreign forces, with- 
out the conſent of both houſes, ſhould be deem- 
ed traytors. It was voted likewiſe, that the 
militia of London ſhould be reſtored to the 
old commiſſioners, and an ordinance was paſ- 


| ſed for that purpoſe. To underitand this ar- 


ticle, it muſt be obſerved, that in the begin- 
ning of May laſt both houſes perceiving ſome 
motions in the army, thought proper to ſecure 
the militia of London, and put it into ſuch 
hands as they could confide in. To that end, 
they paſſed an ordinance May the 4th, for chu- 
ſing a new committee of the militia of Lon- 
don, by which means none were admitted in- 
to this committee, or any office of the militia, 
but Presbyterians, entirely devoted to the par- 
ty. This change it was, that both houſes re- 
pealed, at their army's requeſt, and reſtored the 
former commiſſioners. 

The Presbyterian-party, who had great 
credit in the city, and poſſeſſed all the poits, 
could not without extreme regret, behold the 
parliament's condeſcenſion to the army, that 


is, to the Independents. They ſaw that par- 


y 
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1647. ty daily encreaſe, and in condition to give to ſign it. On the other hand, the general 1647. 
ua to the parliament itſelf. For this reaſon, loudly complained to the parliament's commiſ- .. 
the rigid Presbyterians, ſeconded by the com- ſioners, and deſired them to put a ſpeedy ſtop | 
mon- council of London, formed an engage- to the agitations in London, which tended to 
ment to aſſiſt one another, and oppoſe the ar- rekindle the war. At the ſame time, he or- 
my to the utmoſt of their power, upon a ſup- dered a ſtrict enquiry to be made in the army 
poſition, rhat the army intended to ſubvert after all Cavaliers, who had born arms for the 
what had been hitherro done to ſettle the king, or were ſuſpected to be of his party, 
peace of the kingdom. The engagement pub- with a command to diſmiſs them forthwith. 
lickly ſubſcribed in London, was as follows : For two or three days there was a great Commoti- 


commotion in London: Aſſemblies were held, ons in 
ſoldiers liſted, and orders given them to be g 
ready upon the firſt notice. The common- Two peti- 
council received two petitions, one from a tions con- 
rn number of ſubſtantial citizens, the other cerning the 
from the young men and apprentices, to de- WIe | 
fire, © Thar the milicia might be continued. 
Das ſettled by ordinance of May the 4th.” 
Whereupon the common- council repreſented 
to the commons in a petition, © That hav- 

ing taken notice of the pleaſure of both hou- 

ſes tor conſtituting, by ordinance, dated Ju- 

ly the 23d, a new committee for the militia 

of the city of London, and for determining 

of a former ordinance for the ſame, dated 

the 4th of May laſt, they could not but call 
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A ſolemn engagement of the citizens, com- 
manders, officers, and ſoldiers of the train- 
ed- bands, and auxiliaries, the young men, 
and apprentices of the cities of London and 
Weſtminſter, ſea-commanders, ſeamen, and 
watermen; together with divers others, the 
commanders, officers, and ſoldiers, within 
the lines of communication, and pariſhes 
mentioned in the weekly bills of mortality. 


Ruſhw, © W HEREAS we have entered into a 

ſolemn league and covenant, for refor- 
mation and detence of religion, the honour 
and happineſs of the kingdom, and the peace 
and ſafety of the three kingdoms of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland; all which we do e- 
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like to be deſtroyed: We do therefore, in 


purſuance of our ſaid covenant, oath of al- 
legiance, oath of every freeman in the cities 


of London and Weſtminſter, and proteſta- 


tion, ſolemnly engage ourſelves, and vow 
© unto God Almighty, that we will, to the 
© utmoſt of our power, cordially endeavour, 
that his majeſty may ſpeedily come to his 
© own houſes of parliaments, , with honour, 
© fatety and freedom, (and that without the 
nearer approach of the army) there to con- 
firm ſuch things, as he has granted in his 


had formerly honoured the city, when they 
firſt eſtabliſhed the committee for the mi- 
litia, to take the ſenſe of this court before 
they finally reſolved thereupon ; which con- 
fidence the. petitioners are not conſcious to 
themſelves to have forfeited. And next, be- 
ing ſenſible, what a general diſtemper this 
ſudden change hath already made, and is 
like to make, in the city, they could not 
but earneſtly pray, that the militia which 
was eſtabliſned by ordinance, the 4th of 
May laſt, may be reſtored.” 

The parliament was not a little embarraſ- 


« 
c 
c 
o 
c 
c 
© minently perceive to be endangered, and © to mind, how far both houſes of parliament 
c c 
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of the 12th of May laſt, in anſwer to the = 

| . . . | A 5 5 parli- 3: 

© propoſitions of both kingdoms ; and that ſed in the preſent juncture, confidering the im- ament's 3: 

© by a perſonal treaty with his two houſes of poſſibility of contenting, at the ſame time, perplexity: 1 

* parliament, and the commiſſioners of the the army and the city, whoſe deſires were di- 
kingdom of Scotland, ſuch things as are yet ametrically oppoſite. It is certain, molt of 
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in difference, may be ſpeedily ſettled, and 
in a firm and laſting peace eſtabliſhed ; for 


. oblige ourſelves, as in the preſence of God, 
the ſearcher of all hearts, with our lives and 
fortunes, to endeavour what in us lies, to 

< preſerve and defend his majeſty's ruyal per- 

< ſon and authority, the privileges of parlia- 
ment, and liberty of the ſubject, in their 
full and conſtant freedom, the cities of 

London and Weſtminſter, lines of commu- 

nication and pariſhes mentioned in the weekly 

© bills of mortality; and all others that ſhall 
adhere with us to the ſaid covenant, and 
oath of allegiance, oath of every freeman of 
London and Weſtminſter, and proteſtation: 
Nor ſhall we by any means admit, ſuffer, or 
© endure, any neutrality, in this common 
© cauſe of God, the king, and kingdom, as 
© we do expect the bleſſing of God Almighty, 

The parli- © Whoſe help we crave, and wholly devolve 

ament for- * ourſelves upon, In this our undertaking.” 

bids the The two houſes had no ſooner advice of 
ligning of this engagement, but they publiſhed by beat 


fly 24. of drum, and ſound of trumpet, a prohibition 


oy 

Cc 

(4 

the effefting hereof, we do proteſt, and re- 
C 

4 


the members were Presbyterians, and conſe- 
quently, ill-affected to the army. Had it 
been in their choice, they would have decla- 
red againſt and disbanded the army according 
to their intention. But ſince the army's ap- 
proach to the city, the wiſeſt, who were the 
majority, had thought it proper to comply, 
not ſeeing how the army could be oppoſed, it 
they proceeded to violence, as was very likely. 
Bur there was a good number of others who 
were for running all hazards rather than ſee 
the Independents triumph. In the interim, 
theſe laſt privately cheriſhed the commotions 
in the city, neginiog, the aſſiſtance they 

might receive from London, was ſufficient to re- 
fitt all attempts of the army. This was like- 
wiſe the opinion of the common-council, the 
populace, and ſome general officers, as Sir 
William Waller, Poyntz, and Maſſey, who 
were removed by the new model, and were 
then in London. The only point, therefore, 
was to induce the parliament ro join with 
them, and take vigorous reſolurions againſt the 
army. But as there was no likelihood of prevail- 
ing by fair means, it was reſolved to uſe force. 
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BOOK XXI. 


1647. To that end, the 26th of July, a great 


A number of young men, and apprentices, came 


The young to Weſtminſter, and preſented a petition to 
rer 3 the houſe of commons, deſiring: 
Abbie? 1. That the ordinance of July the 23d for 


come and 


petition the change of the militia of London, be immedi- 


parlia- ately repealed. a * 5 a | | "4 
ment, 2. That the city may be vindicated againſt 


1 pretended declaration, that thoſe are 


traitors who ſhall act to get ſubſcriptions, and 
that it may be revoked. 

3. That both houſes do preſently make an 
order, for calling in all abſent members, eſpe- 
cially the eleven late accuſed members, againſt 
whom there has been nothing proved to this 

and con- Theſe demands were ſuch, conſidering the 
ſtrain both preſent junEture, that it was no wonder much 
eee A time was ſpent in debating by both houſes. 
5Gres, But the people without, growing impatient, 
Whiteloc, and perceiving theſe debares were intended 
» only to amuſe them, made a great noiſe in the 
outer rooms. Some knocked at the door of 

the houſe. Others threw in ſtones at the 
windows of the houſe of peers. In a word, 

they very plainly ſhewed, they would not ſut- 

fer the two houſes to riſe, before they had re- 


ceived ſatisfaction. Ar laſt, both houſes ſee- 


ing it would be in vain to reſiſt the multitude, 
who threatened to tear rhem in pieces, voted, 


ce That the ordinance of the 23d of July, for 


« ſettling the militia of London, and the 

« declaration of the 24th of the ſame intent, 

cc be null and void.” This done, the houſe 

of commons adjourned till next day. But the 
multitude conſtrained the ſpeaker and mem- 

bers to reſume their places; and deſired them 

to vote, that the king ſhould come to London; 

which was done accordingly. On the morrow, 

both houſes being met, adjourned to the 

oth. 

The gene- On the 28th, the common-council received 
ral's letter à letter from the general, expreſſing his good- 
to the city. affection and tender care of the city, but with- 
al, his great diſlike of the petition, and the 

means uſed to promote it. At the fame time, 

many young men and others attended the 
common-council, declaring their readineſs to 
ſupport the juſt privileges of the city againſt 

all oppoſers. Whereupon a letter was ſent by 

a meſſenger to the general, and fix commiſſi- 

oners appointed to follow the next morning. 

The com- In the letter, They declared their inclina- 


, mon-coun- & t ion to peace, entreating him, that the ar- 


2 my might not advance, nor intermeddle with 
Whiteloc. the rights and privileges of the city, con- 
| c celving that the ſtrengthening the city for 
< the fatety thereof, was no juſt cauſe to pro- 

voke the ſoldiers: And as for the petition, 

* the parliament had already declared their 

« ſenſe of it, and, therefore, it was needleſs 

c for them to do it, and the rather, for that 


** It had never been formerly preſented to 


* them.” 
The city In the interim, the common-council having 
— chem- received intelligence that the army was ad- 
telbes vancing towrrds London, orders were given 


ms oo for the trained-bands to gO ro their works, 
fence. and for all that could bear arms to ap- 
Ruſh w. Vo . II. | 
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pear the next morning at ſeveral places. 
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1647. 
Both houſes meeting july the zoth, the two 3 | 
ſpeakers did not appear, which obliged them obe ro 
to chuſe others in their room. With the ſpeak- an 
ers, a good number of members of both hou- them- 
ſes were alſo departed from London, without ſelves. 
any one's knowing whither. The abſence of Votes of 
theſe members, who were all friends to the 3 
army, rendered the contrary party ſo ſuperior, reſiſt the 


that the commons voted the ſame day, that army. 


the king ſhould come to London: That the Ruſhw: 


militia of the city ſhould have full power to 
raiſe ſuch forces as they ſhould think fit, for 
the defence thereof: That they ſhould chuſe a 
commander in chief to be approved by the 
houſe, and ſuch commander to preſent other 


officers, to be approved by the militia. After Maſſey 


that, the committee made choice of major- made com- 
general Maſſey to command in chief, and or- 3 oy 
dered, that all reformado's and other officers Mpieloc: 
ſhould the next day appear to be lifted in St: : 
James's fields, and the forces already lifted to 
be pur into a regimental way. | 

The ſame day, the common- council received A gene- 


a letter from general Fairfax, dated the day be- rabs fetter 


fore, wherein he ſpoke very ſharply of the tu- to the city. 


mult of the 26th, and ot the violence upon Ruſhw. 

the parliament. He ſaid, the guard ſent from 

the city, not only neglected their duty, but 

that divers of the common- council greatly en- 

couraged the ſeditious. That they had not 

kept their word with the army, which, upon 

their aſſurance, to ſecure the parliament from 

any attempt, had removed to that diſtance 

from the city. That he could not but look on 

them as accountable to the kingdom, for the 

preſent interruptions of the hopeful way of 

peace and ſettlement of the nation, if by their 

care and induſtry the chief actors in the late 

tumults were not detected and given up to 

juſtice. | „ 
On the other hand, the city publiſhed an The city's 


apology by way ot declaration or manifeſto, declaration 


ſett ing forth, The army's ſurpriſing of the Samt tbe 
king at Holmby, without its being known Ruft, 
by what authority, and under what pre- 2 
tences; and their keeping his royal perſon 
ever ſince, notwithſtanding his ſurpriſal was 
© diſowned by the general for himſelf and all 
© the officers about him, and for the body of 
the army. That the privileges of parlia- 
© ment had been violated by the army's cau- 
© {ing the eleven members to withdraw, and 
© by interpoſing in the militia of London, 
© which was ſubject to no other cognizance but 
of the king and parliament.” There were ſeve- 
ral other things in this manifeſto, which in- 
ſinuated, that the army's ill deſigns were 
but too evident. They concluded with pro- 
teſting, that © they ſincerely deſire a happy 
© and ſpeedy peace by the ſettlement of true 
© religion, by re-eſtabliſhing his majeſty's-jutt 
* rights, by upholding all lawful privileges 
of a free parliament, by maintaining rhe 
fundamental laws of the land by reſtoring 
the ſubject to his juſt liberty, and by freeing: 
this long oppreſſed kingdom from all tax 
es, and the enforced free-quatters to- 
© wards the maintenance of an army which 
| 9U © hath 
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LN 
The parli- 
ament or- 
ders the 


remove ordered his forces to march towards London, 
the army on pretence of defending the houſes from the 


farther | : 
"nam; FEE danger of tumults, upon which account they 


don. 


July zo. not but have a deep ſenſe of the undue liberty 


which ſome apprentices and others had taken, 
to violate the freedom of parliament, ſo they 
doubted not, but the ſenſe of ſo great an of- 
fence would, at laſt, ſtrike thoſe that were ac- 
ceſſary thereto, with a deteſtation of any ſuch 
practices for the future: And that as the hou- 
ſes could not imagine, theſe diſorders had the 
allowance of the city of London, ſo they had 
ſince received full ſatisfaction by the ſtrict or- 
ders publiſhed by the common- council for pre- 
venting and ſuppreſſing of tumults, and by 
their declaration, that they ſhould ſit with 
freedom, and ſecurity from any diſturbances 
for the future. And, therefore, they ſaw no 
cauſe to command the army to come to their 


aſſiſtance, but rather judged (by the diſtracti- 


ons raiſed at the news thereof) that the army's 
approach was like to produce great miſchiefs, 
and caſt the whole kingdom into confuſion. 
That for prevention of theſe dangers, they had 
ſent him an expreſs order to withdraw his ar- 
my, requiring him to give exact obedience 
thereto. ET 
The ſame day the commons voted, that the 
11 accuſed members ſhould be received into 


Vote to 
receive the 
II MEmM- 
bers. 

and took their places on the morrow. 


On the 31ſt, the two houſes publiſhed an 
ordinance, enabling the committee of the mili- 
tia of London to puniſh ſuch as did not repair 
to their colours, and to chuſe a major-general, 
or any other officer for the forces raiſed or to 
be raiſed within the city of London ;. and 
Maſſey, Waller, and Poyntz were employed in 
forming regiments and companies. 

Tho' the parliament and city made great 

preparations, the army were under no appre- 
henſions. They knew, that two or three days 
were not ſufficient to diſcipline an army levied 
in haſte in the city, and enable it to withſtand 
20,000 victorious troops, well ſupplied with 
arms, ammunition, and ordinance. They con- 
tinued, therefore, their march to the general 
The gene- rendezvous at Hounſlow-Heath, within 12 


Preparati- 
ons in 
London, 


The army 
marches 
towards 
London. 


Ruſhw, 


e miles of London. In the interim, the general 
che parlia- delivered to the parliament's commiſſioners, 
ments Certain propoſals to be negotiated between the 


commiſſi- parliament and army, for ſettling the peace of 
oners, pro the kingdom. At the ſame time, he put into 
2 lor their hands a declaration by the council of war, 
HE? A de- wherein the officers ſaid, tho? the late violence 
claration. done to the parliament rendered all proceed- 
Ruſhw. ings in the way of treaty vain and hopeleſs, till 
the parliament ſhould be reſtored to a condi- 
tion of freedom, yet they had thought good 
to make this publick tender of propoſals to 
the conſideration of the kingdom, wherein all 
men might ſee the integrity of their intenti- 


ons, and the bottom of their deſires. Theſe 


* 


thought fit to let him know, that as they could 


the houſe; and accordingly moſt of them came 


by concurring with the army in his reſtoration. 


The HISTORY Of ENGLAND. 
1647. © hath long had no viſible enemy to encoun- 
"ver; | 

Both houſes alſo wrote to the general, that 


tho? he had given them no account of the mo- 
general to tion of his army, yet they underſtood, he had 


propoſals related entirely to the publick, with- 1647, 
out any mixture of the private views of the 
army. | Y ns 

In the interim, the two ſpeakers, and the The two 
reſt of the members of both houſes who had ſpeakers 
abſented themſelves, to the number of 66, 7 
came to the general, deſiring his protect ion, ſent mem. 
and ſaying, that as there was no free ſitting bers caſt 
in the parliament, they had quitted the houſes themſelves 
for fear of being torn in pieces by the mob. 3 
Nothing could be more agreeable to the army * 
than this requeſt, which authoriſed them, Ruſhw, 
without their being forced to ſeek other pre- 
tences. to march to London to re-inſtate the 
members ſuppoſed to be driven from the par- 
liament by the populace. From that time, 
they would no more own the two houſes for 


parliament, but paid to the ſpeakers and 


members who attended them, the ſame re- 


ſpect as they would have done to the parlia- 
ment itſelf. _ ; | 

It was very ſtrange, that zealous Presbyteri- Reaſons of 
rians, ſuch as were moſt of the abſented mem- the con- 
bers, ſhould have recourſe to the army's pro- duct of the 
tection, againſt the endeavours of their bre- N 
thren in both houſes and the city, to prevent ct 
the Indpendents from trampling upon Presby- © 
terianiſm. The moſt probable reaſon of this 
proceeding, I think,” is, that theſe members 
imagined, their brethren and the common- 

council of London were taking wrong mea- 


ſures, and would be infallibly oppreſſed by the 


army. It was, therefore, very natural for 
men in this belief, to endeavour to avoid be- 
ing involved in the ruin their party was threat- 
ened with, and to chuſe rather to continue to 
diſſemble their ſentiments, as they had done 
for ſome time, than be expoſed, in vain, to 
inevitable, as they thought, calamities. To 
this may be added, that among theſe mem- 
bers, there were ſome Independents, who ear- 
neſtly laboured to perſuade the reſt to this 
courſe, as we are informed by Ludlow's Me- 
moirs, who was of this number and party. 
The lord Clarendon gives another reaſon, which 
ſeems not ſo natural. He pretends, theſe mem- 
bers believed, the army deſigned to reſtore 
the king to all his rights, and ſeeing there was 
not forces ſufficient to hinder it, they were 
willing to avoid the effects of his vengeance, 


But, beſides that the event ſhewed, the In- 
dependents had no ſuch intention, it is cer- _ 
tain they had not hitherto expreſſed it, unleſs 
ſome civilities paid the king ſince he was in 
their hands, are to be conſidered as real proofs 
of this intention. Moreover, the army had juſt 
given a ſenſible proof, that their deſign was not 
to reſtore the king to all his rights, by the 
propoſals lately delivered to the parliament's 
commiſſioners, whereby the King's preroga- 
tives were entirely ſubverted, as will hereafter 
appear. Er 
e this as it will, the army improved the 
deſertion of theſe members to juſtiſy their ad- 
vance towards London, and to ſhew that their 
view was only to prevent a new war, which 
the members at Weſtminſter, and the com- 
mon- council of London, had a mind to W 
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1647. To this purpoſe, they publiſhed a manifeſto, 
containing the reaſons of their marching to 


London; the 
effect: 


ſubſtance whereof was to this 


\ © "That the army was formerly led, by the 
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under-hand liſting 
-and others, and contrived a wicked and trea- 


grounds then declared, to advance towards 
the city of London ; but having received 


from the parliament and city ſome hopes 


of ſatisfaction, they yielded a ſpeedy com- 


pliance to their deſires for their removal to 


a farther diſtance. And being in this ſecure 
way, and labouring after the ſudden ſettle- 
ment of the kingdom, they had even yy 


to perfection, particular propoſals to be ſent 


to the parliament, for a final concluſion of 
all their troubles ; but the kingdom's ene- 
mies being moſt vigilant to fruſtrate thoſe 
good intentions of theirs, had endeavoured 
to caſt the kingdom into a new and bloody 
war: And for that end had procured the 
of ſeveral reformado's, 


ſonable combination; as it was ſufficiently 


' manifeſted by a declaration paſſed thereupon | 


by both houſes of parliament the 23d of Ju- 


ly laſt, for the prevention of the diſturbances 
that were like to enſue thereupon ; from 


which kind of diſorders the city had been 


well preſerved, during the ſpace of almoſt 
four years, whilſt the militia was in the 


hands of the old commiſſioners, whereby it 


appeared, there was cauſe for the army to 


intreat the parliament, that the militia might 
be returned into the hands it was in before. 


„That thoſe old commiſſioners of the mi- 


litia were not only perſons without all excep- 


tion, but alſo men of whom the kingdom 
had had above four years experience in the 
faithful diſcharge of their truſt, and that 
were always moſt deſirous of peace. Yet, 
on a ſudden, this truſt which they had fo 


faithfully diſcharged ſo long, was taken out 


of their hands, and put into the hands of 


others, ſome whereof had been very cool in 


the ſervice of the parliament; and this was 


preſſed, and in a manner forced upon the 


parliament ; with the utmoſt importunity. 
Theſe things miniſtred great cauſe of ſuſpi- 


cion, that that alteration of the militia was 
in order to make the terms of the peace, 
and agreement with the king, more ſuitable 
to the private undertakings of ſome men. 
than to the publick welfare of the whole 
kingdom. But this deſign diſcovered itſelf 
more clearly, in that at the ſame time thar 


the alteration of the militia of London was 


ſer on foot, the ſame perſons with as much 


carneſtneſs preſſed for the disbanding of 


the army, before any thing was ſettled for 
the ſecurity and liberty of the kingdom. 
Ar the ſame time, the common-council 
was new modellized, a lord-mayor choſen 
that might ſuit with the preſent deſign, and 
divers perſons were left out of the common- 
council and militia of eminent deſerts and 
fidelity, and others brought into their rooms, 
that had either teſtified an ill affection, or 
little affection to the parliament and their 
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cauſe. That the honour of the parliament * for that they intended to adjourn by ſeven 
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was continually trampled under foot, and 
their authority affronted by every rabble of 
women, apprentices, reformado's and ſoldi- 
ers, till at length it was riſen to the height 
of monſtrous violence againſt the parliament, 
that they might ſet themſelves on work, and 
the kingdom on fire again. That, at length, 
the deſign appeared open-faced, and tho' 
the militia was made the principal ground of 
the quarrel, yet the preſſing ſo much the 
king's coming to London to confirm the 
ſame, ſhewed that the militia was deſired 
but in order to that deſign, and to force the 
parliament to ſuch terms of peace as they 
pleaſed. 

That the intereſt of the common-council, 
in their chauge of the militia, was claimed as 
the birth-right of the city of London ; but 


ſuch a claim could not juſtly be held up a- 


gainſt both houſes of parliament : For then 
who ſhall be maſter of the parliament's free- 
dom and reſolutions? And who ſhould be 
maſters of the birth-rights of the whole 
kingdom, when there ſhould be no army on 
foot? 
That the army diſcerning how intimate 


ſome of the new militia were with ſome of 


the 11 accuſed members, and how forward 
they were to comply and act with them in 
their endeavours to raiſe a new war, found 
it neceſſary to deſire, that the militia might 


be put into the hands wherein it was for- 
merly, that the army being ſecured by that, 


means from danger, might with the more 


confidence retire farther from the city. 


Which, according to their deſire, being 


reſtored again into the hands of the old 


commiſſioners, ſeveral petitions were pre- 
ſented to the common-council of the city of 
London, in the name of the apprentices and 
others, importing their deſires, that the 


militia of the city might continue in the 


hands of the former commiſſioners, accord- 


ing to the ordinance of the 4th of May lat ;. 
whereupon the common-council of the city. 
preſents their petitions to both houſes for 


changing the militia, wherein the houſe of 


lords refuſe to alter their reſolutions ; the 
houſe of commons anſwered, they would 


take into conſideration the next morning ; 


_ notwithſtanding which, the city and king- 
dom could not be ignorant, with what rage, 


and inſolency the tumult of apprentices the 
ſame day forced both houſes ; they blocked 
up their doors, threatening them, if they 
granted not their deſires; and in this out- 
rageous manner continued at the houſe eight 
hours together; after which, the houſe riſing, 
the ſpeaker, and many members going out, 
they forced them back again into the houſe. 
And during the time of that violence, Weſt- 
minſter-hall and the Palace-yard, was filled 
with reformado's, and other ill- affected per- 
ſons deſigned to back them. After that, 
the houſes being adjourned, the apprentices 
printed and poſted a paper in ſeveral places 
of the city, requiring all their fellows to be 
early at the parliament the next morning, 
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of the clock, and that for a month. Thus the 
ſpeakers, with many of the members, were 
driven away from the parliament. All men 
therefore might judge of the juſtneſs of the 
cauſe the army had engaged themſelves in. 
And if after ſo much blood and treaſure 
ſpent, all that they were to hope for, and 
reſt in, was only what the king had granted 
in his meſſage of the 12th of May laſt, 
what muſt become of the kingdom? &c. 

© Laſtly, the army declared, that they 
would ſtand by all ſuch members of either 
| houſe of parliament, as were forced to ab- 
ſent themſelves from Weſtminſter, and uſe 
their utmoſt and ſpeedy endeavours, that 
they might with freedom and ſecurity fit 
there again. They likewiſe declared againſt 
the choice of a new ſpeaker, and againſt all 
orders, votes, or reſolutions forced from the 
houſe on the 26th of July laſt, and ſuch as 
ſhould be paſſed till thoſe members were re- 
ſtored again: That "ey thought themſelves 
bound to bring to condign puniſhment the 
authors and fomenters — the violence done 
to the parliament, and expected that the 
people of London would deliver up to them 
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the city ſhould engage themſelves to protect 
thoſe members, and ſo put the kingdom 
again into a war, the blood muſt be laid to 
the account of ſuch perſons. 
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© And whereas ſome had poſſeſſed the minds 


of men, that they gaped only after the plun- 


horred the thought thereof : But as they were 
informed, that the city of Weſtminſter, and 
the borough of Southwark, were brought into 
a hard condition, by claiming a right not to 
be ſubjected to a militia, without their own 
_ conſent, they promiſed to aſſiſt them for the 
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nities. | 
That when theſe things were duly ſettled, 
they ſhould be as ready to aſſure unto the 
king his juſt rights and authority, as any that 
< pretended it never ſo much.” 
The con- The next day, the army being drawn to- 
mon-coun- gether on Hounſlow-Heath, the common- 
ci] _ council of London began to tear the danger to 
3 * which the city would be expoſed, if the army 
ſhould force the lines, which was but too like- 
ly, and this appreheſion cauſed them to take 
more moderate reſolutions*. So taking occa- 
ſion from the army's late declaration, they 
wrote to the general, that underſtanding by 
the declaration, that the army's intention was 
only to reſtore the abſent members to their 
places in the parliament, the city was ready 
to concur with them in their deſign. That 
accordingly, he ſhould find all ports and paſſes 
open, and for removing all miſunderſtanding, 
they had recalled their late declaration. The 
general anſwered, that he wiſhed all the forts. 
on the weſt- ſide of the city were delivered to 


. 


army advanced nearer to 


general an humble letter. Whitelock. 


the 11 members impeached. But if any in 


der of the great and wealthy city of London; 
they declared from their hearts, that they ab- 


obtaining of their juſt deſires and immu- 


cc 


* When a ſcout came in, whilſt the city militia and common-council were ſitting, and brought news, That the ar- 
my made a halt, or other good intelligence, they cried, One and all; bur if the 10 


em, then they would cry as loud, Treat, treat, treat. At laſt, they agreed to ſend the 
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him, and he was immediately obeyed. Aſter 1647. 
that, he wrote to the common-council, that Wy 
the preſerving of the privileges. of the parlia- 
ment, and ſecuring the members from violence, 
had been the ſole cauſe of his near approach to 
their city. | 

The 6th of Auguſt, the general, preceded The gene- 
by ſome regiments of horſe, and attended by val comes 


the two old ſpeakers, and the members Who to LoBidon, 


5 d re- 
had abſented themſelves, came to Weſtminſter, e che 


and alighted at Sir Abraham Williams's houſe two ſpeak- 
in New-Palace-Yard. He ſtaid there ſome ers and the 
time, whilſt the two ſpeakers, and the reſt reſt gg 
of the members repaired to their reſpective Ruh, 
houſes. „ | : 

Preſently after, the houſe of peers paſſed an Heis made 
ordinance for making general Fairtax conſtable governor 
of the tower, with power to name a deputy, ode 


| | tower, and 
to which the commons conſented. After that, hanked. 


the general was deſired to come to the parlia- Ruſnw. 


ment, where he received thę thanks of both 
houſes. The ſame day, the parliament order- 
ed, that the 12th ſhould be a day of thankſ- 
giving to God, for reſtoring the members of 
both houſes to their juſt privileges, without 
the effuſion of blood, and that a gratuity of a 
month's pay ſhould be given to the non- com- 
miſſioned officers and ſoldiers for this great 
ſervice. The following days were ſpent in ap- 

roving and ratitying what the army had done. 
But this was not all; the lords demanded two 
things, which the commons very much oppoſ- 
ed. The firſt was, the making null all acts, Due 
done from the 26th of July, to the 6th of Au- 1, 
gult. The commons were ready to give their the lords 
conſent, provided it was without declaring and com- 
them illegal. This diſpute held till the 20th, mons. 
when the commons paſſed, at length, the or- Hs 
dinance demanded by the peers, but with this 
reſtriction: © That no perſon ſhall be im- 
«« peached or puniſhed, for his acting by, or 
cc upon, the ſaid votes, orders, or ordinances, 
“ unleſs he ſhall be found guilty of contriving 
« orabetting the viſible force put upon the 

arliament, or of entering into, or promot- 
ing the late engagement, for the bringing 
« the king to the city, upon the terms and 
© conditions expreſſed in his majeſty's letters 
« of the 12th of May laſt.” 

The ſecond thing deſired by the lords, was, 
that it ſhould be declared, the parliament was 
not free from July the 26th to the 6th of Au- 
gull, and that the members who aſſembled at 

eſtminſter, in the abſence of the ſpeakers, 
ſhould be expelled the parliament and puniſh- 
ed. This queſtion being debated a whole day 
in the houſe of commons, was carried in the 
negative, but by three voices. The lords in- 
ſiſted upon this point merely out of compliance 
to the army, who, by a remonſtrance to the 
parliament, had demanded the ſame thing, 
declaring, they could not ſuffer ſuch members 
as fate and voted during the abſence of the 
ſpeakers, to intrude themſelves into the par- 
lament before they had given ſatisfaction to 
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their reſpeCtive houſes. Nevertheleſs, this 
affair was carried no farther. Only ſeven 


lords, with the lord-mayor, ſeveral aldermen, 


and ſome officers of the militia were accuſed 
of high-treaſon for being concerned in the tu- 
mult of July the 26th, which was called, in- 
tending to excite a new war. 


The king's Whilſt theſe things paſſed between the par- 


Rate and 
condition, 


liament and army, the king was not only very 
quier, but even entertained great hopes from 
this divilion, and flattered himſelf, that the 


He is flat- army would declare for him. Their civility 


tered by 
the army. 
Clarend. 


* 


He con- 
ceives 
— 
hopes but 


18 Over- 


and complaiſance to him ſeemed to promiſe 
him a happier ſtate, than when in the hands 
of the parliament. Three of his chaplains were 
allowed to come to him, and celebrate divine 
ſervice, after the manner of the church of _ 
land, and all his old ſervants and domeſticks 
had liberty to ſee and ſpeak with him. Berk- 
ley, Aſhburnham, Capel, the marqueſs of Or- 
mond himſelf, who had, at laſt, ſurrendered 
Dublin to the patliament, ſaw him as often as 
they pleaſed in publick or private, and the two 
firſt were now in his ſervice. The Scotch com- 
miſſioners reſiding at London, frequently viſi- 
ted him, and expreſſed a great deſire to ſerve 
him. As they . that the Independents 
were {worn enemies of their nation, they be- 
gan to perceive, it was their intereſt to join 
with the king againſt their common enemies. 
In the interim, the civilites ſhewn the king 
were but the effect of the policy of Cromwell 
and his aſſociates. They were not ignorant 
how the parliament and city of London ſtood 
affected to them, and were perſuaded, that 
after all, the Presbyterians would chuſe rather 
to agree with the king, than ſee the Inde- 
pendents triumph. To prevent this union it 
was, that they had cauſed the king to be re- 
moved from Holmby, without either the ge- 
neral-officers, or the body of the army appear- 
ing in it, to a place where his perſon was in 
their power. On the other hand, the king 
was extremely carreſſed by them, and even 
put in hopes of a ſpeedy agreement with the 
army, as well to divert him from the thoughts 
of uniting with the parliament, as to deprive 


the Presbyterians of the hope of ſuch a union. 


In every declaration and remonſtranceof the 
army, there was always ſomething inſerted to 
expreſs their deſite, that the king might be 
reſtored to his juſt rights; but it was ever with 
this reſtriction, © when the affairs of the go- 


c yernment ſhould be ſettled,” that is, in the 


manner they deſired, and they knew, it would 
then be eaſy to find occaſion to quarrel with 
the king, and retract what they ſeemed to 
promiſe him. go 8 
Ihe king was deceived by this policy. As 
he ſaw himſelf courted by both parties, he 
imagined, they could not be without him, 
and that he ſhould quickly be able to incline 


reached by the ſcale to which ſide he pleaſed ; nay; he 
Cromwell, fancied for ſome time, that the two parties 


Clarend. 


would accept him for mediator. In this ima- 
gination he expreſſed a regard for both, and 
told them by turns, tho? very ſecretly, he would 
be guided by their counſels. In the interim, 


as he mortally hated the Presbyteri 
er a ro bam aches gp 
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much more deſirous to join with the army, it 
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they would but have granted him tolerable Www 


conditions, as they made him expect. Never- 
theleſs, he liſtned to the propoſals of the Scotch 
commiſſioners, to put himſelf under the pro- 
tection of the Presbyterians and Scots, and 
thereby hoped to be fate, however the con- 
teſts between the parliament and army might 
end. In the mean time, he ſuffered himſelt to 
be amuſed by Cromwell, and Ireton, who, on 
pretence they were ſuſpected by both houſes, 
ſeldom viſited him, but however, acquainted 
him with their intentions, by means of ſome 
officers, who could converſe more freely with 
him, or his confidents. Tho' he was uſed 
very civilly, he was narrowly watched, and 
at the very time he thought himſelf arbiter of 


the two parties, was really a priſoner. Since 


his removal from Holmby, he had fol- 
lowed the motions of the army, and reſided 
ſometimes in a town, and ſometimes at a 
country-houſe, according as the army thought 
fir. At laſt when the army had their rendez- 
vous on Honnſlow-Heath, in order to march 
to London, he was conducted to Hampton- 
Court. 5 


The revolution, which happened within a Aſter the 
tew days, and which brought the parliament ne 
in ſubjection to the army, proved fatal to the fie? 


king. He had 
with vain hopes. 
maſter of the parliament and city, but the 
king ſaw himſelf not only neglected, but even 
treated more hardly than ever. The ſame re- 


ſpect was no longer paid him, and his guards 


would ſcarce ſuffer his ſervants to confer with 
him in private. In a word, he was left a long 


while at Hampton- Court, without mention of 


any accommodation, whilſt his words, his acti- 
ons, and the perſons that came to viſit him, 
were carefully watched; nay, the Scotch com- 
miſſioners were hindered from ſeeing him, of 
which they complained to no purpoſe. But 


before I proceed to ſpeak of the king, and his 


circumſtances, it will be neceſſary to relate what 
pong in the army and parliament, whilſt the 
ing was lefr at Hampton-Court almoſt for- 
gotten, tho” he ſerved ſometimes for pretence 
to ſeveral papers. 
When the army reſolved to oppoſe the par- 
liament's deſign to disband them, they pre- 
tended, they would meddle only in their own 
affairs, without concerning themſelyes with 


the government of church or ſtate. The 


demand of arrears was, at firſt, the only 
point whereon they founded their refuſal of 
being caſhiered. After that, finding it was 
not impoſſible to give them ſatisfaction upon 
that article, they demanded reparat ion for their 
honour, and a full vindicat ion from the pre- 
tended crimes, on which the parliament had 
grounded their declaration againſt the authors 
of the firſt petition. Then they required, that 
the parhament ſhould ſolemnly declare, it 
was the privilege of the ſubject, and of the 
army in particular, to preſent. petitions; Af- 
ter which they formed the councils of war, and 


agitators, who not * wit h deſiring things 


9 4 relating 


. the kin 
quickly cauſe to perceive, had — 


Cromwell and Ireton had only amuſed him the fame 


The army was no ſooner reſpect 
paid him 


Clarend. | 
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1647. relating to the army, inſerted in their remon- 
A ſtrances, ſundry articles concerning the go- 
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vernment. Laſtly, the king was removed 
from Holmby by the authority, as it was pre- 
tended, of the army, tho' the general affirm- 
ed, that neither himſelf, nor the other gene- 
ral-officers, nor the body of the army, were 
privy to it; and by this ſame authority, how 
chimerical ſocver it appeared, was the king 
kept in the quarters of the army. 

As ſoon as the army had the king in their 
power, they pretended to a right of ſertling 


the government of the kingdom with the par- 


liament. They nominated commiſſioners to treat 
upon that ſubject, with thoſe of the parliament. 
In a word, juſt as they were preparing to march 
to London, the general delivered to the par- 
liament's commiſſioners, propoſitions from the 
army, to ſettle the government, of which, 
not ſo much as one related to the particular 


concerns of the army. The propoſitions were 
theſe : 


Articles propoſed by the army, to be treated 
on by the parliament's commiſſioners, 


EL HAT (things hereafter propoſed be- 
6 ing provided for by this parliament) 
© a certain period may, by act of parliament, 
be ſet for the ending of this parliament, 
ſuch period to be put within a year at moſt, 
and in the ſame act proviſion to be made 
for the ſucceſſion and conſtitution of parlia- 
ments in future, as followeth: 

1. That parliaments may biennially be 
© called and meet at a certain day. 
2. Each biennial parliament to fit 120 
days certain, and no parliament to fit paſt 
240 days from their firſt meeting, or ſome 
other limited number of days; upon the 
expiration whereof each parliament to diſ- 
ſolve of courſe, if not otherwiſe diflolved 
ſooner. | 

© 3, The king, in the intervals betwixt bien- 
nial parliaments, to call a parliament ex- 
traordinary, provided it meet above 70 
ays before the next biennial days, and be 


* 
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diſſolved, at leaſt, 60 days before the ſame. 

© 4. That this and each ſucceeding biennial 
parliament, at or before adjournment or diſ- 
ſolution thereof, may appoint committees du- 
ring the interval for ſuch purpoſes as are in 
any of theſe propoſals referred to ſuch com- 
mittees. 

5. That all counties may have a number 
© of parliament members allowed to their 
© choice, proportionable to the reſpeCtive rates 
© they bear in the common charges and bur- 
a 
* 
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thens of the kingdom; and that the election 
of burgeſſes for poor decayed or inconſider- 
© able towns be taken off. 5 
© 6. That effectual proviſion be made for 
© future freedom of elections, and certainty of 
© due returns. | Ea 
< 7. That the houſe of commons alone have 
© the power, from time to time, to ſet dow n 
© further orders and rules for the ends expreſſ- 
ed in the two laſt preceding articles. | 
* 8. That there be a liberty for entering 
diſſents in the houſe of commons, with pro- 


© viſion that no member be cenſurable for 


oughr {aid or voted in the houſe, further 
than to excluſion from thar truſt, and that 
only by the judgment of the houſe itſelf. 

© 9. That the judicial power, or power of 
final judgment in the lords and commons, 
may be cleared : And that no officer of 
juſtice, minifter of ſtate, or other perſon 
adjudged by them, may be capable of pro- 
tection or pardon from the king, without 
© their advice or conſent. 

© 10. That the right and liberty of the 
commons of England may be cleared and 
vindicated as to a due exemption from any 
judgment, tryal or other procceding againſt 
them by the houſe of peers, without the con- 
curring judgment of the houſe of commons : 
As allo trom any other judgment, ſentence 
or proceeding againſt them, other than b 
2 equals, or according to the law of the 
and. | 
* 11. The ſame act to provide, that the 
choice of grand-jury-men may not be as now, 
at the diſcretion of an under-ſheriff; and 
that ſuch grand-jury-men for their reſpec- 
tive counties, may at cach aſſize preſent 
the names of perſons to be made juſtices of 
peace from time to time, as the country 
hath need for any to be added to the com- 


c 


the names of three perſons, out of which 
the king may prick one to be ſheriff for the 
next year. — N 

« IL. For the militia in general, that ir be 
provided by act of parliament. 


© 17. That the power of the militia by fea 


and land, during the ſpace of 10 years next 
enſuing, ſhall be ordered and diſpoſed by 
ſuch perſons as the lords and commons hall 
nominate and appoint. | 

© 2. That the faid power ſhall not be or- 
© dered or exerciſed by the king's majeſty, or 
© by any perſons by authority derived from him, 
during the faid ſpace, or at any time hereaf- 


c 
© ter, without the advice and conſent of the 
, | 


ſaid lords and commons. 


3. That during the ſame ſpace of 10 years, 


© the ſaid lords and commons may, by bill or 
© ordinance, raiſe and diſpoſe of what monies, 
© and for what forces they ſhall from time to 
© time find neceſſary; as alſo for payment of 
c 


the publick debts and damages, and for all 


© other the publick uſes of the kingdom. 
4. That no ſubjects that have been in hoſ- 
cility againſt the parliament in the late war, 
ſhall be capable of bearing any office of pow- 
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during the ſpace, of five years without the 
© conſent of parliament, or to fit as member of 
«either houſe, until the ſecond biennial par- 


lament be paſt. _ OO | 
III. For the preſent form of diſpoſing 


the militia, in order to the peace and fatety 
of this kingdom, and the fetvice of Ireland, 


. That there be commiſſioners for the ad- 
© miralty, with the Vice-admiral and rere- ad- 
© mital, with power for the forming, regula- 
ting, appoin ng of officers, and providing for 
the navy. eee oils oo + 

| 2. That 


er or publick truſt in the commonwealth, 
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miſſion; and at the ſummer-afſize to preſent 
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© 2, That there be a general for command 
© of the land forces. 5 | 

© 3. That there be commiſſioners in the ſe- 
< yeral counties for the ſtanding militia, with 
power for the proportioning, regulating, 
© training and diſcipling of them. 5 

© 4. Thar there be a council of ſtate, with 
© power to ſuperintend and direct the ſeveral 
© and particular powers of the militia laſt men- 
© tioned. - 

© 5, That the ſame council may have power 
© as the king's privy-council, for and in all 
© foreign negotiations ; provided that the ma- 
© king of war or peace with any other kingdom 
© or ſtate, ſhall not be without the advice and 
© conſent of parliament. 

© 6, That the ſaid power of the council of 
© ſtate be put into the hands of truſty and able 
© perſons now to be agreed on, and the ſame 


© perſons to continue in that power (ſi bene ſe 


© oeflerint) for a certain term not exceeding 
en years. 

7. That there be a ſufficient eſtabliſhment 
© now provided for the falary of the forces 
both in England and Ireland, the eftabliſh- 
© ment to continue until two months after 


the meeting of firſt biennial parliament. 


© TV. That an act be paſſed for diſpoſing 
© the great offices for 10 years by the lords 
© and commons in parliament ; or by ſuch 
© committees as they ſhall appoint for that 
« purpoſe in the intervals (with ſubmiſſion to 
the approbarion of the next parliament) and 
© after 10 years they to nominate three, and 


© the king out of that number to appoint one- 


© for the ſucceſſion upon any vacancy. 

V. That an act be paſſed, for reſtraining 
© of any peers, made fince the 21ſt day of 
May, 1642, or to be hereafter made, from 
© having any power to fit or vote in parlia- 
ment without conſent of both houſes. 
VI. That an act be paſſed for recalling 
© and making void all declarations and other 
© proceedings againſt the parliament, or againſt 
© any that have acted by, or under their au- 
© thority in the late war, or in relation to it ; 
and that the ordinance for indemnity may 
© be confirmed. j | | 
VII. That an act be paſſed for making 
void all grants, &c. under the great ſeal, 
© fince the time that it was conveyed away 
* from the parliament, (except as in the par- 
© liament's propoſitions) and for making thoſe 
© valid that have been or ſhall be paſſed under 
* the great ſeal, made by the authority of 
both houſes of parliament. | 
VIII. That an act be paſſed for confir- 
mation of the treaties between the two king- 
© doms of England and Scotland ; and fot 
14 pointing conſervators of the peace betwixt 
* them. | — | 
IX. Thar the ordinance for taking away 


the court of wards and liyeries be confirmed 


© by act of parliament ; provided his majeſty's 


* : o os 
xcvenue be not damnified therein, nor thoſe 


„Ireland, 


that laſt held offices in the ſame, left with- 


< out reparation ſome other way. 
, : C 8 ;» 7 - 
. An a& to declare void the ceffation of 
Kc. and to leave the proſecution of 
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© that war to the lords and commons in the 
© parliament of England. 

* Xl. An act to be paſſed to take away all 
© coercive power, authority and juriſdiction 
of biſhops---extending to any civil penalties 
* upon any, &c. 

XII. That there be a repeal of all acts or 
clauſes in any act enjoining the uſe of the 
Book of Common Prayer, and impoſing any 
penalty for neglect thereof, and for not com- 
ing to church, or for meeting elſewhere; and 
ſome other proviſion to be made for diſcove- 
ring of Papiſts, prieſts, Jeſuits, &c. 

XIII. That the taking of the covenant 
be not enforced upon any; but all orders 
or ordinances tending to that purpoſe to be 
© repealed. 

* XIV. That (the thing here before pro- 
* poſed, being provided, for ſecuring the 
© rights, liberties, &c. of the kingdom) his ma- 
jeſty's perſon, his queen and royal iflne may 
be reſtored to a condition of ſafety, honour, 
and freedom in this nation, without dimi- 
© nution to their perſonal rights, or further 
© limitation to the exerciſe of regal power 
than according to the particulars forego- 
Hing. | ah 

© XV. For the matter of compoſition, &c. 

N. B. There are under this head {ix arti- 

cles, which cannot be well underſtood, 
without knowing the particulars of an act 
wherein delinquents were placed under 
ſeveral heads or qualifications, and their 
compoſition ſettled accordingly ; but the 
| knowledge of that can be of no uſe at 
prewne. IRS 
XVI. That there may be a general act 


© of oblivion, &c. | 


That ſuch of the king's party who ſhall 
appear to have expreſſed, or ſhall hereafter 
expreſs their good affections to the peace and 


embroiling of the ſame in a new war, may 
be freed and exempted from compoſitions, or 
to pay but one year's revenue, of a 2oth 
part. 

Next to the propoſals aforeſaid for the 
preſent ſettling of a peace, the army de- 
* fires, that no time may be loſt by the par- 
© liament for diſpatch of other things tending 
to the welfare, eaſe, and juſt ſatisfaction of 
the kingdom, and in eſpecial manner: 
I. That the liberty of the people to re- 
« preſent their grievances and deſires by way 
© of petition, may be cleared and vindicated. 


welfare of the kingdom, and to hinder the 
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© IT That the common grievances of the 


people may be ſpeedily conſidered of, and 
© effetually redreſſed; and in particular, 

* I. That the exciſe may be taken off from 
ſuch commodities, whereon the poor people 
* of the land do ordinarily live. 

2. That the oppreſſions and encroach- 
© ments of foreſt laws may be prevented for 


© the future. | | 

© 3. All monopolies and ' reſtraints to the 
revdons trade to be taken off. | 
4. That a courſe may be taken to rectiſy 
the inequality of rates lying upon ſeveral. 


© counties. 


e 


* 
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© 5, The preſent, unequal, troubleſome, 


© and contentions way of miniſters mainte- 


* nance by tithes to be conſidered of, and 
* ſome remedy applied. | 

© 6. Thar the rules and courſe of law, and 
the officers of it may be ſo reduced and re- 
formed, as that all ſuits and queſtions of 
right may be more clear and certain in the 
iſſues, and not ſo tedious nor chargeable in 
the proceedings as now. | 

© 7. That priſoners for debt may not, by 
embracing impriſonment, or any other ways, 
have advantage to defraud their creditors : 
And that ſuch priſoners for debt, who have 
not wherewith to pay, may be freed from 
impriſonment. 

© 8. Thatnone may becompelled to anſwer 
* unto queſtions tending to the accuſing of 
* themſelves, or their neareſt relations in cri- 
© minal cauſes; and no man's life to be taken 
© away under two witneſſes. 

© 9. That conſideration may be had of all 

« ſtatutes, and the laws or cuſtoms of corpo- 
« rations, impoſing any oaths ſo far as they 
may extend to the moleſtation, or enſnaring 
ok religious and peaceable people, merely for 
non- conformity in religion. 1 
III. That the large power given to com- 
mittees or deputy-lieutenants, during the 
late times of war and diſtraction, may ſpeedi- 
ly be recalled and made void, and ſuch pow- 
ers of that nature as ſhall appear neceſſary 
to be continued, may be put into a regula- 
ted way, and leſt to as little arbitrarineſs as 
the nature and neceſſity of things will bear. 
IV. That the kingdom may be righted, 
and ſatisfied in point of accounts for the vaſt 
ſums that have been levied. | 
V. That proviſion may be made for pay- 
ment of arrears to the army, and the reſt of 
the ſoldiers of the kingdom ; and in the next 
place for payment of the publick debts and 
damages of the kingdom; and that to be 
performed, firſt, to ſuch perſons whoſe debts 
or damages are great and their eſtates ſmall, 
ſoas they are thereby reduced to a difficul- 
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tinue they) we ſhall ſpeedily offer ſome fur- 
ther particulars, which we hope will be of 
ood uſe towards publick ſatisfaction.“ 
Theſe propoſals ſhew, the army did not 
mean to leave to the parliament the {ole pow- 
er of ſettling the government, tho when they 
were delivered to the commiſſioners, they had 
not yet ſubjected the parliament and city, as 
they did ſome days after. How much more 
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therefore, ſhould they think themſelves, en- 
titled to have a ſhare in this ſettlement, after 


they had both houſes at command? Certainly, 
if the army, had really deſired, that the go- 
vernment ſhould be ſettled, according to their 


propoſals, there could not be a fairer oppor- 


tunity, and the parliament would neither have 
been able nor have dared to oppoſe it. But, 
on the contrary, it is very likely, the army's 
deſign, in delivering theſe propoſals, was only 
to retard the ſettlement by raiſing difficulties, 
which would require time to be removed. For 
inſtance, the XIch article, which ſuppoſed 


tion as the parliament, and, far from ſollici- 


ty of ſubſiſtance: In order to all which (con- 


the arm 


the reſtoring of the biſhops, and the XIIIth, 
which left every one free to take or nor to take 
the covenant, were directly contrary to the 
pretenſions of the Presbyterians. It was not 
for the intereſt of the Independents that the 
government ſhould be ſettled in the manner 
they propoſed ; but it was for their advantage 
to dazzle the people, and make them believe, 
the army deſired only the peace and ſafety of 
the publick, tho” in effect, nothing was far- 
ther from the thoughts of the leaders and 
managers. This evidently appears, in that 
afterwards, they never troubled themſelves to 
preſs the two houſes to proceed to this ſettle- 
ment. On the other hand, the parliament 
was yet the ſame ir had been for ſome time, 
that is, almoſt wholly Presbyterian, and, 
conſequently, enemy of the Independents, 
tho' obliged to ſhew the contrary. The earl 
of Mancheſter, ſpeaker of the houſe of lords, 
was Cromwell's ſworn enemy, tho” he had been 
the firſt to apply to the army for protection. 
The city of London was in the ſame diſpoſi- 


ting the ſettlement propoſed by the army, 
they were very glad it ſhould never be menti- 
oned, in expectation that time would afford 
ſome opportunity to ſettle the government 
without the intervention of the ſoldiery. It 
is, therefore, no wonder, this affair ſhould be 
neglected, when neither army, nor parlia- 
ment, nor city, wiſhed to ſee it accompliſhed. 
Some ſteps, however, were now and then taken 
to make the publick believe it was intended. 
But Cromwell and the other heads of the In- 
dependents were very far from being willing 


to leave it to the parliament for 10 years, to 


manage the affairs of the kingdom as they 
pleaſed, to order the militia by ſca and land, 
and raiſe what money they ſhould think ne- 
ceſſary. Much leſs would they have cared to 


let the people chuſe every two years new re- 


preſentatives. All theſe things were only to 
throw duſt in the people's eyes. The Indepen- 
dents had a mind to be ſuperior, as they were, 
at length, and all their proceedings, tho? co- 
vered with the pretence of the publick good, 
rended ſolely to that end. The deſign of the 
Presbyterians, parliament, and city of Lon- 
don, was to ruin the Independent-party, and 
their ſupporters. But as they were 
not ſufficiently ſtrong to effect it, their | 
was to join with the king and Scotland, pro- 
vided they could prevail with his majeſty to 
aboliſh epiſcopacy. This is what was ſecretly 
contriving at London and Edinburgh, Whilſt 
endeavours were uſed to amuſe the army by 
affected delays on their demand of pay and 
arrears, and whilſt the city of London declt- 
ned to make the neceſſary advances, in order 
to render the army odious, by obliging them 
ro oppreſs the people for want of pay. The 
army was yet ignorant of the ſecret practices 
againſt them in London. They inceſſantly 
demanded their pay, and the parliament fa- 
vourably received their demands; nay, they 
aſſed votes to grant them their deſites; 
bur {ome difficulty always occurred to 
were 


retard the performance, or it they 
1 e paid 
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touching 


e pretence to amuſe. The firſt was, to ſettle 


what forces ſhould be ſent to Ireland; the ſe- 
cond, how many troops were to be maintained 


in England; the third, to disband the ſuper- 


numeraries. | 

Upon the firſt article, it was reſolved to ſend 
into Ireland 6000 foot, 4000 horſe, and 500 
dragoons; and that the parliament's commiſſi- 
oners ſhould' confer with the general concern- 


Ruſhw, 


ing the ſending theſe forces, and the officers 


that were to command them. 

Upon the ſecond, it was ordered, there 
ſhould be maintained in England, 7200 horſe, 
18000 foot, and 1000 dragoons. It was 


pretended, theſe forces were continued in 


England to relieve thoſe in Ireland in caſe of 


need. But it is likely, the army would not 


bear to be conſiderably leflened, 
Upon the third, it was refolved, that all 
ſupernumeraries ſhould be paid and diſmiſſed. 
But theſe things were executed very ſlowly 
by reaſon of ſeveral unexpected affairs, of 
which it will be neceſſary to ſpeak. 


The king 


eſcape 


— to expect from them, and that Cromwell had 


Court. only amuſed him, the better to accompliſh his 
His reaſons own deſigns. Beſides the viſible alteration in 
lor it. the behaviour of thoſe who had the cuſtody of 


him, he had many other proofs of ill deſigns 


againſt him. In the firſt place, the army had 
ſent him privately ſome propoſitions for peace, 
much worſe than thoſe preſented to him at 


Newcaſtle ; but he had rejected them with in- 


_ dignation, which the army very much reſent- 


Clarend. ed. Secondly, Cromwell had very ſharply re- 


roached Aſhburnham, who was then the 
33 confident, that notwithſtanding the ar- 
my's regard for his majeſty, he had ſecretly 


treated with the commiſſioners of Scotland, to 


excite that kingdom againſt the army. This 
_ reproach inſpired the king with the more 
dread, as it was true, that he had privately 
treated with the Scotch commiſſioners, tho? he 
had concluded nothing with them, and could 
not conceive how Cromwell came to know it. 
He was, therefore, apprehenſive, the army 
would aſſaſſinate, or poiſon him, to free them- 
ſelves from the fear of his agreeing with the 
Presbyterians. On the other hand, major 


Huntington, who had being employed by 


Cromwell, to amuſe the king with ſeveral 
private meſlages, finding, at length, he had 
been the inſtrument to deceive that unfortu- 
nate prince, warned him, that Cromwell was 
not ſincere, and would deſtroy him if he was 
not prevented. Soon after he threw up his 
commiſſion, and would ſerve no longer in the 


army. Nay, he went farther; for after quit-- 


ting the ſervice, he offered to diſcover to the 
parliament, Cromwell's ill practices, but they 
would not hearken to him. At laſt, the king 


received private notice every day, by indirect 
Vor. II. | 
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WAYS Arrears. | | 
Regulation Three other affairs alſo employed the parli- 


ament and army for ſome time, and ſerved for 


Since the army had thought themſelves ont 
reſolves to of danger from the parliament and city, their 
make his reſpect to the king was ſo diminiſhed, that it 
was eaſy for him to perceive, he had nothing 
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and extraordinary ways, that his enemies had 1647. 
ill deſigns, and he ought to take care of him. 
ſelf. 0 
All theſe things made ſuch an impreſſion Ife puts his 
upon him, that he reſolved, if poſſible, to eſ- reſolution 
cape out of the hands of the army. But it was in practice. 
not eaſy to determine where to retire. There RS” 
was no fafety for him in any part of the king- ; 

dom. The parliament and city of London 
were at the army's command, and tho* the 
Presbyterians had been able to protect him, 


all he could expect from them was, that they 


would not attempt upon his life. So, probably, Clarend. 
his intention was to tranſport himſelt beyond 
the ſeas. Aſhburnham was his only confident, 
for tho' he believed Berkley faithful, he had 


not ſo good an opinion of his diſcretion, as to 


truſt him with ſuch'a ſecret. This reſolution be- 
ing taken, the king withdrew very early to his 
chamber, teigning to be indiſpoſed, and about 
one in the morning, went out by the back- 
ſtairs, and came with Aſhburnham and Legg, 
to the garden-gate, where Berkley waited with 


horſes. They rid all night with great ſpeed, 


as well to eſcape all purſuers, as to get out of 
the quarters of the army, and in the morning, 
found themſelves in the New-foreft in Hamp- 
ſhire. Then the king asked Aſhburnham where 


the ſhip lay? Aſhburnham riding before, as it 


were to get information, returned in ſome lit- 
tle time without any news of the ſhip; at 
which the king ſeemed very uneaſie. In the 
interim, as it was not ſafe for him to ſtay in 
the high- ways, he reſolved to go to Tichfield, 
a ſeat of the earl of Southampton, where the 
earl's mother then lived with a ſmall family. 
There he conſulted with his three attendants, 
where he ſhould go. It is ſaid, Aſhburnham 
was the firſt to adviſe him to retire to the Iſle 
of Wight, and put himſelf into the hands of 
colonel Hammond, the governor, who was 
reckoned a man of honour. He muſt, how- 
ever, have known, that Hammond was Crom- 
well's creature, by whoſe advice he had mar- 
ried a daughter of John Hampden, and who 
had lately procured him the government of the Sept. 6: 
Iſle of Wight. Notwithſtanding theſe reaſons, | 
which ſhould have diverted Aſhburnham from 
giving ſuch advice, he ceaſed not to perſuade 
the king, who after ſome objections conſented 
to it, provided Hammond would faithfully 
promiſe not to deliver him up, tho” the parli- 
ament or army ſhould require him, but to give 
him his liberty to ſhift for himſelf, if he was 
not able to defend him. Purſuant to this re- 
ſolution, Aſhburnham and Berkley repaired to 
the Ifle of Wight, to talk with the governor, 
who ſeemed very much ſurpriſed, when they 
told him, the king. was eſcaped from Hamp- 
ton-Court, and was willing to truſt his perſon 
in his hands, upon the forementioned terms. 
His anſwer was, he would do the king all the 
ſervice that lay in his power; but as he was an 
inferior officer, he could not promiſe to diſo- 
bey his ſuperiors in what they ſhould pleaſe to 
command him. After ſome fruitleſs endeavours 
to obtain a promiſe from him, he asked where 
the king was? They told him he was not very 
tar off, and, at laſt, after ſome time ſpent in de- 
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bate, it was agreed, he ſhould go with them 
to the king. So they all three went together 
to Tichfield, and at their arrival, Hammond 
ſtaid below, and Aſhburnham went up to the 
king's chamber, to acquaint him, that Ham- 
mond was in the houſe, but had not made any 


promiſe. Whereupon the king cried out, 


« O Jack, thou haſt undone me!” With 
which Aſhburnham falling into a great paſſion 
of weeping, offered to go down and kill Ham- 
mond, but the king would not conſent to it. In 


a word, the King ſending for Hammond, 


endeavoured to perſnade him to promile 


Remark 
on the 
king's 


flight. 


not to deliver him up, but Hammond 
ſtill perſiſted in his firſt anſwer. Then the 
king, not knowing where to go elſe, and con- 
ſidering there was now, perhaps, no poſſible 
way to get from him, as he had the command 


of the country, and could call in what help he 


pleaſed, reſolved to go with him to the Iſle of 
Wight. He was conducted to Carisbrook- 
caſtle, where Hammond received him and his 
attendants, with all demonſtrations of reſpect. 
When a man conſiders all the circumſtances 


of the king's flight, he can ſcarce forbear 


thinking, he was betrayed on this occaſion. 


His deſign was to go beyond fea, ſince he 
asked where the ſhip lay, but there was no 


ſhip ready; which was ſo great an overſight, 
that Aſhburnham can hardly be thought to 
commit it through negligence or imprudence. 
Aſhburnham is not ſatisfied with propoſing to 


the king to truſt himſelf with Hammond, a 


creature of Cromwell's, who, according to ma- 
jor Huntington's information, had reſolved to 
deſtroy him, but even puts him under the ne- 
ceſſity of confiding in him, tho? he refuſed to 
promiſe him protection. And yet, the lord 
Clarendon ſays very poſitively, he does not 
believe the king was betrayed by Aſhburnham, 
nor did his majeſty ever entertain the leaſt jea- 
louſy of it. All, therefore, that can be ſaid in 
favour of this confident of the king, is, what 
the lord Clarendon hints, I mean, that he was 
outwitted by Cromwell, who by ſome one of 
his emiſſaries perſuaded him, it ſhould prove 
for his majeſty's benefit, and his buſineſs be 
the ſooner done, that he ſhould withdraw to 
the Iſle of Wight. If this were ſo, Aſhburn- 
ham, probably, thinking himſelf more able 
than the king, had a mind to ſerve him, whe- 
ther he would or no, and not to be forced to 
anſwer the king's objections, believed to do 
him a ſervice in concealing the ſecret, and "wa 


ting him under an abſolute neceſſity to take a 


courſe, which, in his opinion, was not the 


molt proper, In that caſe, if it be not treache- 


ry, it is, at leaſt, the greateſt preſumption and 
raſhneſs, a ſubject can poſſibly be guilty of to 


his prince. It is not eaſy to gueſs the reaſons 
that could induce Aſhburnham to imagine, the 


king would be fate in the Iſle of Wight. It 


is to be preſumed, he was deceived himſelf, 
and his eaſineſs abuſed, to cauſe him to credit 


general promiſes, which ſignified nothing, and 


of which he durſt not afterwards complain, 


Suppoſing no treachery in what he did, pro- 
bably, his eaſineſs to be deceived, procured 
him afterwards a very favourable and much 


lower than uſual compoſition, which greatly 1647. 
contributed to increaſe the ſuſpicions already Www, 
conceived of him. fi 5 

The parliament was informed of the king's The king's 
eſcape, by a letter from Cromwell, who gave ſins 
the firſt notice of it, but without ſaying where fe bole wp- 
the king was, tho' in all appearance he knew on his 
very well. He alſo ſent a letter, which the table. 
king had left upon the table in his room, di- Whiteloc 
rected to both houſes. He ſaid in this letter, 

« That liberty being in all times the aim 

and deſire of all men, he had endeavoured 

« to obtain his. He called God to witneſs, 

« with what patience he had endured a tedious 
reſtraint, among men who changed their 
principles with their condition ; who were 

not aſhamed openly to intend the deſtructi- 
on of the nobility, by taking away their ne- 

cc gative voice, and with whom the Levellers 
ce doctrine was rather countenanced than pu- 


4 ; 


cc 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


“ niſhed. That he thought he was bound, as 


« well by natural as political obligation, to 


ſeek his ſafety, by retiring himſelf for ſome 

time from rhe publick view, both of his 

friends and enemies; but ſhould earneſtly 

and inceſſantly endeavour the ſettling of a 

ſafe and well-grounded peace wherever he 

was. Finally, he defired to be heard with 

ce freedom, honour and ſafety, and then he 

«© would inſtantly break through his cloud of 

ce retirement, and ſhow himſelt ready to be 

6 Pater Patriz.” l 3 
The parliament, at firſt, believed, the king The parz 

was come to conceal himſelf in London, till he liament 

ſhould find an opportunity to eſcape out of the —_ 

kingdom. They even gave orders to ſearch be made 

after, and ſtop his perſon. But this uncer- for the 

tainty did not laſt long. On the 15th of No- king in 

vember, the earl of Mancheſter, ſpeaker of the 2 

houſe of lords, received a letter from co lone! 

Hammond, informing him, that the king, from 


an apprehenſion of his life being in danger at 


Hampton-Court, was come into the Iſle of 
Wight, to put himſelf under his protection. 
The king, as may be obſerved, ſpeaks in his 
letter of the principles of the Levellers, which I 
think incumbent upon me to explain. There had Who the 


been for ſome time a new faction in the army, Levellers 


called Levellers, that is, men who declared, Were. 
4 That all degrees of perſons ſhould be levelled, 
« and an equality eſtabliſhed both in titles and 
c eſtates, throughout the kingdom.” This 
was a doctrine, much like that of Wat Tyler's 
followers in the reign of Richard II. This 
faction was grown fo {trong, that they began 
to make the general officers, and particularly 
Cromwell, very uneaſy, who teared this new 
party would 5 all his projects if they were 
ſuffered to increaſe, tho, probably, this ſpirit 
was raiſed by himſelf. They conſiſted of pri- 
vate ſoldiers and agitators, whom I have al- 
ready deſcribed. During the conteſts between 
the army and parliament, the generals had put 
no reſtraint upon theſe men. They had allow- 
ed them to form a ſeparate council, by means 
of their agitators, and the opinions of this 
council were received as being thoſe of the ar- 
my, becauſe they were agreeable to the ſenti- 
ments of the general officers. But as ſoon 2 
| c 
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cers believed it proper to ſuppreſs theſe coun- 
cils, and ſend the agitators to their reſpective 
regiments. This was more eaſily enjoined than 
executed. The ſoldiers refuſed to obey, and 
continued their aſſemblies and conferences, in 
ſpite of their officers, and the general's orders. 
Hence, probably, they acquired the name of 
Levellers, becauſe they pretended to have as 
much right as the officers and generals to ſettle 
the government ; a principle tending to level 
all ranks and degrees, and conſequently to 
breed confuſion in the kingdom. The aſſem- 


blies of the Levellers produced ſundry petiti- 


ons; firſt, from the agitators of four regiments 
of horſe, and afterwards of ſeven regiments of 


foot joining with them, wherein they made 


propoſals for ſettling the government accord- 
ing to their humour, ſo that the general offi- 


Cromwell 
diſperſes 
them. 
Clarendon 


cers were not a little embarraſſed. They were 


afraid the army would divide, at a time when 


their whole ſtrength depended upon their uni- 
on. For this reaſon, they, at firſt, bore in 
ſome meaſures with the Levellers; which only 
increaſed the evil. At laſt, the inſolence of 


theſe men being grown to a monſtrous height, 


Cromwell undertook with the hazard of his 
life, to free the army and parliament from 
them. To that end, having notice that the 
Levellers were to meet at a certain place, he 
came unexpectedly, attended with a choſen 
guard, and asking ſome queſtions of thoſe 


whom he obſerved moſt active, and receiving 


inſolent anſwers, knocked down two or three 
with his own hand, and briskly charging the 
reſt, ſo diſperſed them, that he took as many 


as he pleaſed, whereof he hanged ſome on the 


ſpor, and ſent others to London. By two or 
three ſuch notable encounters, he totally ſub- 
dued that party, which began to grow very 
dangerous, and reduced the army to entire o- 
bedience. But this was not yet effected, when 
the king made his eſcape from Hampton-court, 
and, therefore, he mentions the Levellers in his 


letter, as a party ſubſiſting. 


When the king wrote this letter to both hou- 


ſes, he hoped to be quickly ont of the power of 


the army and parliament, and aſſuredly expect- 
ed no anſwer, fince he intended to keep him- 
{elf concealed. Beſides, this letter required no 
anſwer, as he did nothing more than expreſs 
his deſire of peace. But finding himſelf ſtill, 


_ contrary to his expectation, in the hands of 


The king's : 


Jetter to 


both hou- 


ſes. 


Ruſhw, 


the army and parliament, he conceived, his 
eſcape from Hampton-Court might be preju- 
dictal to him, and interpreted as a deſign to 
hide himſelf, only to avoid anſwering the pro- 
poſitions for peace, the parliament had pre- 
pared. For this reaſon, he reſolved to ſend 
the following meſſage to both houſes: 


Charles Rex, 


Hl S majeſty is confident, that before this 

time, his two houſes of parliament have 
received the meſſage which he left behind 
him at Hampton-Court, the 11th of this 
month, by which they will have underſtood 
the reaſons which enforced him to go from 
thence; as likewiſe his conſtant endeavours 


o 


* * 


The Reign of CHARLES I. 


© for the ſettling of a ſafe and well- grounded 
© peace, whereſoever he ſhould be; and bein 
© now ina place where he conceives himſelf to 
© be at much more freedom and ſecurity than 
© formerly, he thinks it neceſſary, not only for 


© making good of his own profeſſions, but alſo 


© for the ſpeedy procuring of a peace, in theſe 


© languiſhing and diſtreſſed kingdoms, at this 


© time to offer ſuch grounds to his two houſes 
© for that effect, which upon due examination 
© of all intereſt, may beſt conduce thereunto. 
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And becauſe religion is the beſt and chiefeſt Ty. king's 
© foundation of peace, his majeſty will begin offers and 


© with that particular. , . 
© 'That for the aboliſhing of archbiſhops, bi- 


he cannot give his conſent thereunto, borh in 
relation as he is a Chriſtian, and a king; for 
the firſt he avows, that he is ſatisfied in his 


church by the apoſtles themſelves, and ever 
ſince their time hath continued in all Chriſti- 
an churches throughout the world, until this 
laſt century of years; and in this church, in 
all times of change and reformation it hath 
been upheld by the wiſdom of his anceſtors, 


and order, in the ſervice of God. As a king 
at his coronation, he hath not only taken a 
ſolemn oath to maintain this order, bur his 
majeſty and his predeceſſors, in their confir- 
mations of the great charter, have inſepa- 
rably woven the right of the church, into 
the liberty of the ſubjects; and yet he is wil- 
ling it be provided, that the particular bi- 
ſhops perform their ſeveral duties of their 
callings, both by their perſonal reſidence, and 
frequent preaching in their perſonal exerciſe, 
no act of juriſdiction or ordination, without 
the conſent of their presbyters, and will con- 
ſent, that their powers in all things be ſo li- 
mited, that they be not grievous to the ten- 
der conſciences of others. He ſees no rea- 
ſon why he alone, and thoſe of his judg- 
ment, ſhould be preſſed to a violation of 
theirs: Nor can his majeſty conſent to the 


be denied to be a fin of the higheſt ſacrilege; 


many pious donors, who have laid a heavy 
curſe upon all ſuch prophane violations, which 
his majeſty is very unwilling to undergo: 
And beſides the matter of conſequence, his 
majeſty believes it to be a prejudice to the 
publick good, many of his ſubjects having 
the benefit of renewing leaſes, at much ea- 
ſier rates, than if thoſe poſſeſſions were in the 
hands of private men, not omitting the diſ- 


duſtry, when ſuch eminent rewards ſhall be 
taken away; which now lye open to the 
children of the meaneſt perſons. Yet his ma- 
zeſty conſidering the great preſent diſtempers 
© concerning church-diſcipline, and that the 
© Presbyterian-government is now in practice, 
© his majeſty, to eſchew confuſion, as much as 
may be, and for the ſatisfaction of his two 
© houſes, is content, that the {aid government 
be legally permitted to ſtand inthe fame con- 
© dition 
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ſhops, &c. his majeſty clearly profeſſeth, that 


judgment, that this order was placed in the 


as the great preſerver of doctrine, diſcipline, 


alienation of church lands; becauſe it cannot 


as alſo that it ſubverts the intentions of ſo 


couragement it will be to all learning and in- 


propoſals. 
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bate, it was agreed, he ſhould go with them 
to the king. So they all three went together 
to Tichfield, and at their arrival, Hammond 
{taid below, and Aſhburnham went up to the 
king's chamber, to acquaint him, that Ham- 
mond was in the houſe, but had not made any 
promiſe, Whereupon the King cried our, 
O Jack, thou haſt undone me!” With 


which Aſhburnham falling into a great paſſion 


ot weeping, offered to go down and kill Ham- 
mond, but the king would not conſent to it. In 


a word, the king ſending for Hammond, 


endeavoured to perſuade him to promile 
not to deliver him up, but Hammond 
[till perſiſted in his firſt anſwer. Then the 
king, not knowing where to go elſe, and con- 


ſideting there was now, perhaps, no poſſible 
way to get from him, as he had the command 
of the country, and could call in what help he 


pleaſed, reſolved to go with him to the Iſle of 
Wight. He was conducted to Carisbrook- 
caſtle, where Hammond received him and his 
attendants, with all demonſtrations of reſpect. 
When a man conſiders all the circumſtances 
of the king's flight, he can ſcarce forbear 


thinking, he was betrayed on this occaſion. 


His deſign was to go beyond ſea, fince he 


asked where the ſhip lay, but there was no 
ſhip ready; which was ſo great an overſight, 
that Aſhburnham can hardly be thought to 


commit it through negligence or imprudence. 
Aſhburnham is not ſatisfied with propoſing to 


the king to truſt himſelt with Hammond, a 


creature of Cromwell's, who, according to ma- 
jor Huntington's information, had reſolved to 
deſtroy him, but even puts him under the ne- 
ceſſity of confiding in him, tho' he refuſed to 
promiſe him protection. And yet, the lord 
Clarendon ſays very poſitively, he does not 
believe the king was betrayed by Aſhburnham, 
nor did his majeſty ever entertain the leaſt jea- 
louſy of it. All, therefore, that can be ſaid in 
favour of this confident of the king, 1s, what 
the lord Clarendon hints, I mean, that he was 
outwitted by Cromwell, who by ſome one of 
his emiſſaries perſuaded him, it ſhould prove 
for his majeſty's benefit, and his buſineſs be 
the ſooner done, that he ſhould withdraw to 
the Iſle of Wight. If this were ſo, Aſhburn- 
ham, probably, thinking himſelf more able 


than the king, had a mind to ſerve him, whe- 


ther he would or no, and not to be forced to 
anſwer the king's objections, believed to do 
him a ſervice in concealing the ſecret, and 2 
ting him under an abſolute neceſſity to take a 
courſe, which, in his opinion, was not the 
moſt proper. In that caſe, if it be not treache- 
Ty, it is, at leaſt, the greateſt preſumption and 
raſhneſs, a ſubject can poſlibly be guilty of to 
his prince. It is not eaſy to gueſs the reaſons 
that could induce Aſhburnham to imagine, the 
king would be fate in the Ifle of Wight. It 
is to be preſumed, he was deceived himſelf, 
and his eaſineſs abuſed, to cauſe him to credit 
general promiſes, which ſignified nothing, and 
of which he durſt not afterwards complain. 
Suppoſing no treachery in what he did, pro- 
bably, his caſineſs to be deceived, procured 
him atterwards a very favourable and much 


lower than uſual compoſition, which greatly 1647. 

contributed to increaſe the ſuſpicions already Www, 

conceived of him. 1 | 
The parliament was informed of the king's The king's 

eſcape, by a letter from Cromwell, who gave . 

the firſt notice of it, but without ſaying where ge left us. 

the king was, tho' in all appearance he knew on his 2 

very well. He alſo ſent a letter, which the table. 

king had left upon the table in his room, di- Whicloc: 

rected to both houſes. He ſaid in this letter, 

That liberty being in all times the aim 

and deſire of all men, he had endeavoured 

to obtain his. He called God to witneſs, 

with what patience he had endured a tedious 

reſtraint, among men who changed their 

principles with their condition ; who were 

not athamed openly to intend the deſtructi- 

on of the nobility, by taking away their ne- 

gative voice, and with whom the Levellers 

doctrine was rather countenanced than pu- 

niſhed. That he thought he was bound, as 

well by narural as political obligation, to 

ſeek his ſafety, by retiring himſelf for ſome 

time from the publick view, both of his 

friends and enemies; but ſhould earneſtly 

and inceſſantly endeavour the ſettling of a 

ſafe and well-grounded peace wherever he 

« was. Finally, he defired to be heard with 

cc freedom, honour and ſafety, and then he 

would inſtantly break through his cloud of 

ce retirement, and ſhow himſelf ready to be 

i. Pater Parriz.” -- Tt . 
The parliament, at firſt, believed, the king The pars 

was come to conceal himſelf in London, till he liament 

ſhould find an opportunity to eſcape out of the _ * 

kingdom. They even gave orders to ſearch be made 

after, and ſtop his perſon. But this uncer- for the 

tainty did not laſt long. On the 15th of No- king in 

vember, the carl of Mancheſter, ſpeaker of the 28 

houſe of lords, received a letter from colone!l 

Hammond, informing him, that the king, from 

an apprehenſion of his life being in danger at 

Hampton- Court, was come into the Iſle of 

Wight, to put himſelf under his protection. 
The king, as may be obſerved, ſpeaks in his 

letter of rhe principles of the Levellers, which I | 

think incumbent upon me to explain. There had who th 

been for ſome time a new faction in the army, Levellers 

called Levellers, that is, men who declared, Were. 

« That all degrees of perſons ſhould be levelled, 


cc 
cc 
(0 
cc 
cc 
cc 
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cc 
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cc 
cc 


cc 


and an equality eſtabliſhed both in titles and 


c eſtates, throughout the kingdom.” This 
was a doctrine, much like that of Wat Tyler's 
followers in the reign of Richard II. This 
faction was grown fo ſtrong, that they began 
to make the general officers, and particularly 
Cromwell, very uneaſy, who feared this new 
party would ſubvert all his projects if they were 
ſuffered to increaſe, tho', probably, this ſpirit 
was raiſed by himſelf. They conſiſted of pri- 
vate ſoldiers and agitators, whom I have al- 
ready deſcribed. During the conteſts between 
the army and parliament, the generals had put 
no reſtraint upon theſe men. They had allow- 
ed them to form a ſeparate council, by means 
of their agitators, and the opinions of this 
council were received as being thoſe of the ar- 
my, becauſe they were agreeable to the ſenti- 
ments of the general officers. But as ſoon 8 
ehe 
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1647. the parliament was ſubdued, the general offi- for the 2 of a ſafe and well- grounded 1647. 
cers believed it proper to ſuppreſs theſe coun- © peace, whereloever he ſhould be; and being .= 


2 


cils, and ſend the agitators to their reſpective 
regiments. This was more eaſily enjoined than 
executed. The ſoldiers refuſed to obey, and 
continued their aſſemblies and conferences, in 
ſpite of their officers, and the general's orders. 
Hence, probably, they acquired the name of 
Levellers, becauſe they pretended to have as 
much right as the officers and generals to ſettle 
the government ; a principle tending to level 
all ranks and degrees, and conſequently to 
breed confuſion in the kingdom. The aſſem- 


blies of the Levellers produced ſundry petiti- 


ons; firſt, from the agitators of four regiments 
of horſe, and afterwards of ſeven regiments of 


Cromwell 
diſperſes 
them, 
Clarendon 


foot joining with them, wherein they made 
propoſals for ſettling the government accord- 
ing to their humour, ſo that the general offi- 
cers were not a little embarraſſed. They were 
afraid the army would divide, at a time when 
their whole ſtrength depended upon their uni- 
on. For this reaſon, they, at firſt, bore in 
ſome meaſures with the Levellers ; which only 
increaſed the evil. At laſt, the infolence of 
theſe men being grown to a monſtrous height, 
Cromwell undertook with the hazard of his 
life, to free the army and parliament from 
them. To that end, having notice that the 
Levellers were to meet at a certain place, he 
came unexpectedly, attended with a choſen 
guard, and asking ſome queſtions of rhoſe 
whom he obſerved moſt active, and receiving 


inſolent anſwers, knocked down two or three 


with his own hand, and briskly charging the 


reſt, ſo diſperſed them, that he took as many 


as he pleaſed, whereof he hanged ſome on the 


ſpor, and ſent others to London. By two or 
three ſuch notable encounters, he totally ſub- 
dued that party, which began to grow very 
dangerous, and reduced the army to entire o- 
bedience. But this was not yet effected, when 
the king made his eſcape from Hampton- court, 


and, therefore, he mentions the Levellers in his 


letter, as a party ſubſiſting. 

When the king wrote this letter to both hou- 
ſes, he hoped to be quickly out of the power of 
the army and parliament, and afluredly expect- 
ed no anſwer, ſince he intended to keep him- 
{elf concealed. Beſides, this letter required no 


_ anſwer, as he did nothing more than expreſs 


his deſire of peace. But finding himſelf till, 
contrary to his expectation, in the hands of 


the army and parliament, he conceived, his 


The king's 


letter to 


both hou- 


ſes. 


Ruſhw, 


eſcape from Hampton-Court might be preju- 
dicial to him, and interpreted as a deſign to 
hide himſelf, only to avoid anſwering the pro- 
poſitions for peace, the parliament had pre- 
pared. For this reaſon, he reſolved to fend 
the following meſſage to both houſes : 


Charles Rex, 


4 HE! S majeſty is confident, that before this 
g time, his two houſes of parliament have 
received the meſſage which he left behind 
* him at Hampton-Court, the 11th of this 
month, by which they will have underſtood 
the reaſons which enforced him to go from 
© thence; as likewiſe his conſtant endeavours 
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© now in a place where he conceives himſelf to 
be at much more freedom and ſecurity than 
formerly, he thinks it neceſſary, not only for 
making good of his own profeſſions, but alſo 
for the ſpeedy procuring of a peace, in theſe 
languiſhing and diſtreſſed kingdoms, at this 
time to offer ſuch grounds to his two houſes 
for that effect, which upon due examination 
of all intereſt, may beſt conduce thereunto. 


a W ＋ẽŹw-Mu d , 


© And becauſe religion is the beſt and chiefeſt 71. king's 
© foundation of peace, his majeſty will begin offers and 


* with that particular. 

That for the aboliſhing of archbiſhops, bi- 
ſhops, &c. his majeſty clearly profeſſeth, that 
he cannot give his conſent thereunto, both in 
relation as he is a Chriſtian, and a king; for 
the firſt he avows, that he is ſatisfied in his 
judgment, that this order was placed in the 
church by the apoſtles themſelves, and ever 
ſince their time hath continued in all Chriſti- 
an churches throughout the world, until this 
laſt century of years; and in this church, in 
all times of change and reformation it hath 
been upheld by the wiſdom of his anceſtors, 
as the great preſerver of doctrine, diſcipline, 
and order, in the ſervice of God. As a king 


ſolemn oath to maintain this order, but his 
majeſty and his predeceſſors, in their confir- 
mations of the great charter, have inſepa- 
rably woven the right of the church, into 
the liberty of the ſubjects; and yet he is wil- 
ling it be provided, that the particular bi- 
ſhops perform their ſeveral duties of their 
callings, both by their perſonal reſidence, and 
frequent preaching in their perſonal exerciſe, 
no act of juriſdiction or ordination, without 
the conſent of their presbyters, and will con- 
ſent, that their powers in all things be ſo li- 
mited, that they be not grievous to the ten- 
der conſciences of others. He ſees no rea- 
ſon why he alone, and thoſe of his judg- 
ment, ſhould be preſſed to a violation of 
theirs: Nor can his majeſty conſent to the 
alienat ion of church lands; becauſe it cannot 
be denied to be a ſin of the higheſt ſacrilege; 
as allo that it ſubverts the intentions of ſo 
many pious donors, who have laid a heavy 
curſe upon all ſuch-prophane violations, which 
his majeſty 1s very unwilling to undergo : 
And befides the matter of conſequence, his 
majeſty believes it to be a prejudice to the 
publick good, many of his ſubjects having 
the benefit of renewing leaſes, at much ea- 
ſier rates, than if thoſe poſſeſſions were in the 
hands of private men, not omitting the diſ- 
couragement it will be to all learning and in- 
duttry, when ſuch eminent rewards ſhall be 
taken away; which now lye open to the 
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* zeſty conſidering the great preſent diſtempers 
© concerning church-diſcipline, and that the 
& 
* his majeſty, to eſchew confuſion, as much as 
may be, and for the ſatisfaction of his two 
© houſes, is content, that the ſaid government 
© *be legally permitted to ſtand inthe ſame con- 
© dition 


at his coronation, he hath not only taken a 


children of the meaneſt perſons. Yet his ma- 


propoſals. 


Presbyterian-government is now in practice, 
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dition it now is, for three years; provided 
that his majeſty, and thoſe of his judgment, 
or any other, who cannot in conſcience ſub- 
mit thereunto, be not obliged to comply 
with the Presbyterian- government, but have 
free practice of our own profeſſion, without 
receiving any prejud ice thereby; and that 
free conſultation and debate be had with the 
divines of Weſtminſter, 20 of his majeſ- 
ty's nominat ion being added unto them; 


whereby it may be determined by his ma- 


jeſty and the two houſes, how the church- 
government, after the ſaid time ſhall be ſet- 
tled, or ſooner, if difterences may be agreed, 
as is moſt agreeable to the word of God, 
with full liberty to all thoſe who ſhall differ 
upon conſcientious grounds from that ſettle- 
ment; always provided, that nothing afore- 
ſaid be underſtood to tolerate thoſe of the 
Popiſh profeſſion, nor exempt any Popith re- 
cuſants from the penalties of the laws; or to 
tolerate the publick profeſſion of Atheiſm or 


| blaſphemy, contrary to the doctrine of the 


Apoltles, Nicene, and Athanaſian creed, 
they having been received by, and had in 
reverence of all the Chriſtian churches, and 
more particularly by this of England, ever 
ſince the reformation. 

Next the militia being that right which is 
inſeperably and undoubredly inherent to the 
crown by the laws of this nation, and that 
which former parliaments, as likewiſe this, 


have acknowledged ſo to be, his majeſty 


cannot ſo much wrong that truſt, which the 
laws of God, and this land hath annexed to 
the crown, for the protection and ſecurity 


of his people, as to diveſt himſelf and 


ſucceſſors of the power of the ſword; yet to 
give an infallible evidence of his deſire to ſe- 
cure the performance of ſuch agreements as 
ſhall be made in order to a peace, his ma- 
jeſty will conſent to an act of parliament, 
that the whole power of the militia, both 
by ſea and land, for, and during his whole 
reign, ſhall be ordered and diſpoſed by the 
two houſes of parliament, or by ſuch per- 
ſons as they ſhall appoint, with powers li- 
mited for ſuppreſſing of forces within this 
kingdom, to the diſturbance of the publick 
peace, and againſt foreign invaſion ; and 
that they ſhall have power, during his ſaid 
reign, to raiſe monies for the purpoſe afoic- 
laid; and that neither his majeſty that now 
is or any other, by any authority, derived 
only from him, ſhall execute any of the ſaid 
powers, during his majeſty's ſaid reign, but 
ſuch as {ſhall act by the conſent and appro- 
bation of the two houſes of parliament : 
Nevertheleſs his majeſty intends, that all 
patents, commiſſions, and other acts con- 
cerning the militia, be made and acted as 
formerly; and that after his majeſty's reign, 
all the power of the militia ſhall return en- 
tirely to the crown, as was in the times of 
queen Elizabeth, and king James, of bleſſed 
memory. 

After this head of the militia, the conſi- 
deration of the arrears due to the army is not 
improper to follow; for the payment where- 
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of, and the eaſe of his people, his majeſty is 1647, 
willing to concur in any thing that can be Www 


done without the violation of his conſcience 
and honour, 

© Wherefore if his two houſes ſhould conſent 
to remit unto him ſuch benefit out of ſequeſ- 


* trations from Michaelmas laſt, and out of 


in perpetuity; and that the arrears now due 


A 
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compoſitions that ſhall be made before the 


concluding of the peace, and the arrears of 
ſuch as have been already made, the aſſiſtance 
of the clergy, and the arrears of ſuch rents 
of his own revenue as his two houſes ſhall 
not have received before the concluding of 
the peace, his majeſty will undertake within 
the ſpace of 18 months, the payment of 
400, ooo l. for the ſatisfaction of the ar- 
my; and if thoſe means ſhall not be ſuffici- 
ent, his majeſty intends to give way for the 
ſale of foreſt- lands for that purpoſe. 

This being the publick debt, which in 
his majeſty's judgment is firſt to be fatisfi- 
ed: And for other publick debts already 
contracted upon church-lands, or any other 
engagements, his majeſty will give his con- 
ſent to ſuch act or acts for railing of mo- 
nies for payment thereof, as both houſes 


hereafter ſhall agree upon, fo as they be e- 


qually laid; whereby his people, already 
roo heavily burthened by theſe late diſtem- 


pers, may have no more preſſures upon them 


than this abſolute neceſſity requires. 

And for the further ſecuring all fears, his 
majeſty will conſent, that an act of parlia- 
ment be paſſed for the diſpoſing of the great 
offices of ſtate, and naming of privy-counſel- 
lors for the whole term of his reign, by the 
two houſes of parliament, their patents and 
commiſſions being taken from his majeſty, 


and after to return to the crown, as is ex 


preſſed in the articles of the militia. For the 
court of wards and liveries, his majeſty ve- 
ry well knows the conſequence of taking that 
away, by turning of all tenures into common 


ſocage, as well in point of revenue to the 


crown, as in the protection of many of his 
ſubjects, being infants: Nevertheleſs, if the 
continuance thereof ſeem grievous to his ſub- 
jects, rather than he will fail on his part in 
giving ſatisfaction, he will conſent to an act 
for taking it away, ſo as a full recompence 
be ſettled upon his majeſty and his ſucceſſors 


be reſerved unto him towards the payment of 

the arrears of the army. | 
© And that the memory of theſe late diſtrac- 
tions may be wholly wiped away, his ma- 
jeſty will conſent to an act of parliament for 
the ſuppreſſing and making null of all oaths, 
declarations, and proclamations againſt both 
or either houſe of parliament, and of all in- 
dictments and other proceedings againſt any 
perſons for adhering unto them. And his 
majeſty propoſeth, as the beſt expedient to 
take away all ſeeds of future difference, that 
there be an act of oblivion to extend to all 
his ſubjects. 
As for Ireland, the ceſſat ion therein is 
long ſince determined; but for the future, 
and all other things being tully agreed, his 
80 5 ma jeſty 
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The parli- 
ament 
takes no 
notice of 
them. 
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XXI. 
© majeſty will give full ſatisfaction to his hou- 
* ſes concerning that kingdom. na aa! 
And although his majeſty cannot conſent 
in honour and juſtice to void all his own grants 
and acts paſſed under his great ſeal ſince. the 
22d of May, 1642, or to the confirming 
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confidenr; that upon the peruſal of particu- 
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ſes to what may be reaſonably deſired in that 
particular. üs of | 
And now his majeſty conceives, that by 


La) 


good upon the ſettlement of a peace, he hath 
clearly manifeſted his intentions to give full 
ſecurity and fatisfaction to all intereſts, for 
what can juſtly be deſired in order to the fu- 
ture happineſs of his people, and for the per- 
fecting theſe conceſſions, as alſo for ſuch other 
- things as may be propoſed by the two hou- 
ſes; and for ſuch juſt and reaſonable de- 
mands as his majeſty ſhall find .neceflary to 
propoſe on his part, he earneſtly deſires a 
perſonal treaty at London with his two hou- 
ſes, in honour, freedom, and ſafety; it be- 
ing in his judgment, the moſt proper, and 
indeed only means to a firm and ſettled peace, 
and impoſſible without it to reconcile former, 
or avoid future miſunderſtandings. St 
All theſe being by treaty perfected, his 
majeſty believes his two houſes will think it 
reaſonable, that the propoſals of the army 
concerning the ſucceſſion of parliaments, and 
their due election ſhould: be taken into con- 
ſideration. in an ME: 
As for what concerns the kingdom of 
Scotland, his majeſty will very readily apply 
himſelf to give all reaſonable ſatisfaction ; 
when the deſires of the two houſes of parli- 
ament on their behalf, or of the commiſſio- 
ners of that kingdom, or of both joined ro- 
ether, ſhall be made known unto him.! 
he parliament took no notice of theſe of- 
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fers. Beſides that they ſaw only part of their 


former demands, they were always upon their 
guard with reſpect to the King's propoſals, 
wherein it was but too uſual to find ambiguous 


_ expreſſions, reſtrictions and conditions expreſ- 


ſed or implied, which made it impoſſible to 
build ſecurely upon ſuch foundations. We have 
ſeen ſeveral inſtances in the king's papers, ſince 
the beginning of his reign; and in this here, 
where he carries his offers farther than ever, 
it was eaſy to perceive the ſame method; for 
he was very artful, as well as his father, in the 
choice of his expreflions. Nay, it ſeems that 
in offering to yicld the power of the militia, 
during his whole reign, an expreſſion often re- 
peated in theſe propoſals, he had ſome ſecret 


Intention, as to reſign the crown to the prince, 


his ſon. Otherwiſe, I do not ſee why he at- 
tected to ſubſtitute the term of his reign, in- 
ſtead of that of his life, or of 20 years, as was 
demanded by the parliament. At leaſt, it is 
certain, if his offer had been accepted, as ex- 


preſſed in his words, he might by reſigning the 
crown, have put the prince of Wales, by the 


treaty itſelf, in 


full poſſeſſion of the militia, 
Vor. II 


of all the grants and acts paſſed under that 
made by the two houſes yet his majeſty is 


lars, he ſhall give ſatisfaction to his two hou- 


theſe his offers, which he is ready to make 
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and nomination to the great offices; But this 
is only a conjecture, tho very probable. Be 
this as it will; the two houſes had long ſince 
refuſed to treat but upon their own propoſi- 
tions. Neither would they allow of his explica- 
tions, ſo apprehenſive were they of his ſubtle- 
ties, which would have engaged them in diſ- 
cuſſions where they would have always had the 
ſame thing to fear. Such was the diſtruſt the 
king's character had bred, which made a re- 
conciliation between him and the parliament 
ever impracticable. It muſt however be con- 
feſſed, that on this occaſion there were other 
reaſons which hindered the two houſes from re- 
garding the King's offers. The principal was, 
they were under the dominion of the army, or 
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rather the Independents, who were not for 


peace upon any terms whatever. 153% 
During the king's ſtay at Hampton-Court, 
the Scotch commiſſioners, as J obſerved, had 


treated with him, and put him in hopes that Scorch 
the Scots. would join with his party a and the commiſſio- 
ners with 
the king. 
Clarend. 


Engliſh Presbyterians, to deliver him from 
the Independents. But they required a thing 
which he could not reſolve, viz. the change ot 
Epiſcopal government in the church of Eng- 
land into Presbyterian. This ſingle point had 
prolonged the negotiation, and hindered the 


concluſion of the treaty. Cromwell had ſome 


intimat ion of it, and, probably, for that reaſon 
uſed all his induſtry to cauſe the king to re- 
tire to the Iſle of Wight, where the Scotch 
commiſſioners could not have the ſame acceſs 
to him. | | 

When the 
the propoſals the two houſes were to ſend him, 
were all ready. But the Scotch commiſſioners 
deferred from day to day to approve them, 


the king, before they ſhould: be preſented. 
This diſpute between the parliament and 


Scotch commiſſioners ſtill ſubſiſted, when ſud- 


denly the houſe of lords acquainted the com- 
mons at a conference, that having more ma- 
turely conſidered, the king's laſt meſſage, they 
were of opinion to admit him to a perſonal 
treaty, on condition he would give his aſſent 
to tour preliminary propoſitions to be paſſed 
into acts before the reſt ſhould be treated on. 


1. An act tor ſettling the militia of the 


kingdom. 

2. An act for calling in all declarations, 
oaths, and proclamations, againſt the parlia- 
ment, and thoſe who adhered to them. 


3. An act, that thoſe lords who were made af- 


ter the great-ſeal was carried to Oxford, may be 
made incapable of ſitting, in the houſe of peers. 
4. An act for empowering the two houſes 
of parliament to adjourn as they ſhall think fit. 
The next day the commons gave their con- 
ſent to theſe propoſitions, — ordered, that 
the four bills mould be drawn, and diſpatched 
to his majeſty, after which a perſonal treaty 
with him ſhould be entered into. 4 
was done with ſo great expedition, that it was 
not poſſible for che Independents to prevent 
what they were not prepared againſt. The 
Scotch commiſſioners, who had formed other 
| 9 £ projects, 


king went from Hampton-Court, 


the parlia- 
ment and 
0 On Scotch 
pretence the intereſts of Scotland were not commiſſi- 


ſufficiently ſpeciſied, expecting to agree with oners. 
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projects, tried in vain to hinder the effect of 


this reſolution. The parliament wiſhed for 
peace, thereby to break the meaſures of the In- 
dependents. The 6th of December, the king 
ſent a freſh meſſage to both houſes, earneſtly 
preſſing tor a . treaty, as being the beſt 
means for ſettling a peace. 

The 14th of the ſame month, the com- 
mons, after paſſing the four bills, and approv- 
ing the inſtructions for thoſe that were to pre- 
ſent them, named a committee to carry them 
to the king. | 

Then they anſwered the complaints of the 
Scotch commiſſioners, that the four bills were 
not communicated to them. They faid, it 
was contrary to the rights and privileges of 
parliament, to communicate bills to any perſon 
whatever, before they had received the royal 


aſſent, and that there was nothing in the treaty 


between the two kingdoms to the contrary : 
That they deſired the Scotch commiſſioners to 
prepare ſuch propoſitions as they ſhould judge 
neceſſary for the kingdom of Scotland, that 
the committee might depart on the 20th. 


That day, the Scotch commiſſioners preſent- 
ed to both houſes a large declaration, com 


plaining in very high language, that the parli- 
ament of England violated the covenant, in 
labouring for peace without the concurrence of 
Scotland. They inſiſted upon a perſonal trea- 
ty between the king, both houſes, and them- 
ſelves, that peace might be ſettled with mutual 
conſent; and- declared, as they could not a- 


gree to the ſending of the four bills to his ma- 


jeſty for his aſſent, before any treaty upon the 

reſt of the propoſitions, ſo they were unſatiſ- 

fied with the matter of theſe new propoſals 

lately communicated to them; and deſired, 

that there might be a perſonal treaty with the 

king, upon ſuch propoſitions as ſhould be a- 
eed upon, with advice and conſent of both 
ingdoms. ' 

This declaration gave great offence to both 
houſes. Their reply to it was anſwerable in 
terms, to the language uſed by the Scots ; and 
it was ordered, that the printer of the decla- 
ration ſhould be committed to priſon. 

In a word, notwithſtanding the oppolition 
of the Scotch commiſſioners, the four bills were 
preſented to the king the 24th of December. 
The next day, the Scotch commiſſioners came 


to the Iſle of Wight, and delivered to the king 


a declaration of their diſſent to the propoſi- 
tions they had lately ſeen, and the four bills 
brought to his majeſty. After that, they had 
a conference with the king, wherein ſome 
things paſſed, which long remained ſecret, and 
which it will be neceſſary to relate, becauſe on 
them turned the events mentioned hereafter. 
Since the king had been in the power of the 
army, the Scots feared, he would unite with them. 


They knew they were morrally hated by the In- 
dependents, and conſequently, this union could 
not but be very prejudicial to Scotland. The 


army's ſucceſs againſt the parliament and city 
of London increaſed their tear very much, and 
put them upon ſeeking means to prevent, as 


they thought, the impending danger. They 1647. 
found no properer means, than to join with the Wy 


king, provided he could be perſuaded to ap- 
prove of the covenant, and aboliſh epiſcopacy in 
England. In their frequent conferences with him 
at Hampton- Court, they intimated, that when 
he was delivered to the parliament, it was not 
with the advice of all Scotland, but only by 
the marqueſs of Argyle's credit, who tyran- 
nized over the kingdom: That all the Scots 
were diſpleaſed with it, and ready to atone 
for the fault, by aſſiſting him with all their 
power to recover his juſt rights; but they add- 
ed, that to engage the Scots to employ their 
forces to this end, hismajeſty was to give them 
ſatisfaction concerning the covenant, and the 
abolition of epiſcopacy in England, for, other- 
wiſe he could not expect the aſſiſtance of 
the Engliſh Presbyterians, which was abſolute- 
ly neceſſary. In ſhort, they made him hope, 
that the Scots would enter England with a 
ſtrong army, which, by the junction of the 
king's party, and Englith Presbyterians, would 


become ſo ſuperior to the army of the Inde- 


pendents, that he might almoſt be aſſured, no- 
thing would be capable to oppoſe his reſtora- 
tion. | 

Theſe overtures were the more agreeable to 
the king, as the duke of Hamilton, after his 
freedom from impriſonment by the army, had 
declared to the king's friends, he was read 
to do his majeſty all the ſervice that lay in his 
gh On the other hand, the marqueſs of 

rmond had informed the king of his project 
to return into Ireland, join with the lord In- 
chiquin, whom he had privately gained, and 
with ſome of the heads of the rebels, and make 
war upon the parliament, affirming, that 
France had promiſed to ſupply him with all 
neceſlaries. It was very probable, that the union 
between the king's party, the Engliſh Presby- 
terians, and the Scots, added to a diverſion in 
Ireland, would very much embarraſs the Inde- 
pendents, and diſable them to withſtand ſo 
great a force. But to execute this project, the 
king was to approve of the covenant, and con- 
ſent to to the abolition of epiſcopacy, which 
he could never reſolve. "Theſe were the two 
ftumbling-blocks, which hindered him from 
concluding a treaty with the Scotch commiſſi- 
oners, before his flight from Hampton- Court. 
He would never grant theſe two points, and 
in expectation that by his ſteaddineſs he ſhould 


induce the Scots to deſiſt from their deſires, 


quitted Hampton- Court, without any agree- 
ment with them. When, therefore, he ſo ear- 
neſtly preſſed for a perſonal treaty at London, 
with honour, freedom, and ſafety, it was in 
order to treat more commodiouſly with the 
Scotch commiſſioners, and conſult with his 
friends, what could be expected as well from 
his own, as the Presbyterian party; and doubr- 
leſs, in caſe he concluded a treaty with them, 
his deſign was to prolong the negotiation with 
the two houſes, till the Scotch army had en- 
tered England, and his old and new friends 
laid all their meaſures . It was very likely this 


®* This conjecture is confirmed by his majeſty's letter to the earl of Lanerick, dated at Carisbrook, November 19, 


1647. See Mem. of the Duke of Hamilton, p. 325. 


league 
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ment, that they would not be able to ſubdue, 
a ſecond time, the parliament and eity of 
London. Accordingly, this was the end the 
Scotch commiſſioners propoſed to themſelves, 
in their objections to the propoſitions, and in 
their demand of a perſonal treaty with the 
king, upon ſach propoſals as ſhould be _ 
upon by both kingdoms, being well aſſured 
it would be eaſy for them to prolong the time, 
till every thing ſhould be ready. 

The method the two houſes took to pro- 
cure the king's conſent to the four bills, a- 
mongſt which was that of the militia, before 
they admitted him to a perſonal treaty, con- 
vinced him, they had no deſign to relax upon 
any of the principal articles. He conſidered, 
that after paſſing theſe four bills, he ſhould ſtill 
be forced to treat on propoſitions much like 


thoſe preſented to him at Newcaſtle: That, 
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Without this, there would have been 
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no poſſibility to engage the Scots to employ WWW 


their — reſtore the king to his rights, 
and how Hard ſoever this condition might ap- 
pear to him, it was abſolutely neceſſary to pro- 
duce the effte&t which he expected from his 
union with Scotland. | | 

His majeſty engaged to confirm by act of 
© paliament in England, Presbyterian govern- 
© ment; the Directory for worſhip ; and the 
«* aſſembly of divines at Weſtminſter for three 
© years; ſo that his majeſty and his houſhold 


© ſhould not be hindered from uſing that form 


© of divine ſervice he had formerly practiſed 
© (2) : And that during theſe three years there 
© ſhould be a conſultation with the aſſembly 
© of divines, to which 20 of the king's nomi- 


© nation ſhould be added, and ſome from the 


© church of Scotland; and thereupon it ſhould 
© be determined by his majeſty, and the two 


after all, what both houſes called treating, was, *© houſes of parliament, what form of govern- 


according to their ideas, conſenting to thei 

demands, and upon the leaſt refuſal to grant 
what ſhould be propoſed to him, he ſhould be, 
perhaps, more cloſely confined, when he had 
paſſed one of the moſt important points in diſ- 
pute: That then, he ſhould not be able to 


treat with the Scots, and by paſſing the four 


The ſub- 
ſtance of 


the treaty, 


Clarend, 


hills, ſhould loſe the preſent opportunity, which 
ſhould never offer again. Theſe conſiderations 


determined him to agree with the Scotch com- 


miſſioners, at a ſecond conference with them 
the 25th of December. As there was no time 
to loſe, the parliament's commiſſioners having 
orders to ſtay but four days in the Ifle of 
Wight, the Scotch commiſſioners had brought 
with them a treaty ready drawn, agreeable to 
the propoſitions _ had made the king at 
Hampton Court. This treaty was ſigned by 
the king and the Scotch commiſſioners the 
next day, December the 26th, the king ha- 
ving had but few hours to reſolve. Here fol- 
lows the ſubſtance of the treaty, which the lord 
Clarendon ſays was read but by very few, and 


which he repreſents as the moſt unjuſt treaty 


that could be impoſed upon the king. This 


obliges me to make remarks on ſome of the 
articles. | 


c 


N the preface, the king acknowledged, 
that the intentions of thoſe who had en- 
© tered into the covenant, were real for the 


_ © preſervation of his majeſty's perſon and au- 


Ao 


£ all who had taken or ſhould rake it. 


© thority, according to their allegiance, and 
© no ways to diminiſh his juſt power and great- 
© neſs. He promiſed, as ſoon as he could, 
< with freedom, honour, and ſafety, to be 


« preſent in a free parliament, to confirm the 


© ſaid league and covenant by act of parlia- 
6 — both kingdoms, Px. the — of 


ith 


© ment ſhould be eſtabliſhed after the expira- 
ion of thoſe years, as ſhould be moſt agree- 
© able to the word of God. 
REM. (2). The Scotch commiſſioners were 
not ſo ſtupid as to imagine, the Scots with 


their forces alone ſhould be able to reſtore te 


king ; they depended chiefly upon the aid of 


the Engliſh Presbyterians. But how was it 


poſſible tor them to rely on their aid, if no- 
thing were ſtipulated for them? Nay, it is 


aſtoniſhing they ſhould be ſatisfied with an e- 


ſtabliſhment which was to laſt but three years, 


conſidering how they themſelves and the Eng- 


liſh Presbyterians, whoſe aſſiſtance was abſo- 
lutely neceſſary, ſtood affected. The king 
himſelf did not think, doubtleſs, he was for- 
ced upon this point, ſince he had offered the 
ſame thing to both houſes, in his meſſage of 
the roth of December. 


© act of parliament, and all other ways need- 


© ful or expedient, for the ſuppreſſing the opi- 


© nions and practices of Anti-Trinitarians, A- 
* rlans, Socinians, Anti-Scripturalifſts, Ana- 
* baptiſts, Antinomians, Arminians, Fami- 
< _ Browniſts, Separatiſts, Independents, 
Libertines, and Seekers, and generally, for 
* the ſuppreſſing of all blaſphemy, hereſy, 
© ſchiſm, and all ſuch ſcandalous doctrines and 
© practices as are contrary to the light of na- 
* ture, and to the principles of Chriſtianity, 
© whether concerning faith, worſhip or con- 
* verfation, or the power of godlineſs, or 


© which may be deſtructive to order and go 


© yernment, or to the peace of the church and 
© kingdom (3). 

REM. (3). All theſe ſes mentioned in this 
article were no leſs enemies to the Presbyte- 
rians than to the church of England. Theſe 
three laſt articles being exactly what the king 


this proviſo however, That none who was un- had offered in his meſſage of November the 


* willing ſhould be conſtrained to take it (1). 


REMARK (1). If it is conſidered, that the 
Scots joined their forces with thoſe of England, 


16th, it cannot be ſaid that he granted them 
through ſurpriſe or force. 


£ The king promiſed, that in the next ſeſ- 


only in defence of this covenant, which had * ſion of parliament, after the kingdom of Scot- 


been ſolemnly ſworn to in both kingdoms, it * land ſhould declare for his majeſty, in pur- 


will not be thought ſtrange, the Scorch com- * ſuance of this agreement, he Woh 
miſſionets ſhould require this promiſe of the * ſon, or by commiſſion, confirm t 


d in per- 
he league 


and 


© That an effectual courſe may be taken by 
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1647. © and covenant in that kingdom ; and con- © that the queen's majeſty, the prince, and the 1547. 
wWyv © cerning all the acts paſſed in the laſt/parlia- * reſt of the royal iſſue, ought to remain where Www 
his majeſty © ſhall think fit, in either of his 
kingdoms, with - ſafety, honour, and free- 
dom: Thar upon the iſſuing out of this de- 
clatation, an army ſhould be ſent out - of 


ment of that kingdom, his majeſty declared, 
that he ſhould then likewiſe be: content to 
give aſſurance by act of parliament, that nei- 
ther he nor his ſucceſſors ſhould quarrel, call 
in queſtion, or command the contrary of 
any of them, nor queſtion any for giving o- 
© bedience to the ſame.” _ 52 5177 
After theſe articles concerning religion, 
there was a long recital of © the agreement 
© the parliament of England had made, when 
© the Scots army returned to Scotland, that 
© the army under Fairfax ſhould be disband- 
© ed; and of that army's ſubmitting thereun- 
to; of their taking the king from Holmby, 
and keeping him priſoner till he fled from 
© them to the Iſle ot Wight; and ſince that 
time both his majeſty, and the commiſſioners 


for the kingdom of Scotland, had very ear- 


© nelly defired, that the king might come to 
London in ſafety, honour and freedom, for 
© a perſonal treaty: with the two houſes, and 
the commiſſioners of the parliament of Scot- 
© land, which, they ſaid, had been granted, 
but that the army had, in a violent manner, 
* forced away divers members of the parlia- 
ment from the diſcharge of their truſt, and 
poſſeſſed themſelves. of the city of London, 


kingdoms : and that by the ſtrength and influ- 
ence of that army, and their adherents, pro- 
poſitions and bills had been ſent to the king 
without the advice and. conſent of the king- 
dom ot Scotland, contrary to the treaties 
which are between the two kingdoms, and 
deltructive to religion, his majeſty's rights, 
the privilege of parliament, and liberty of 
the lubjedt, from which propoſitions and 
bills the Scotiſh commiſſioners had diſſented, 
and proteſted againſt, in the name of the 
kingdom of Scotland. 

After this preamble and recital, they ſaid, 
© 'That foraſmuch as his majeſty is willing to 
give ſatisfaction concerning the ſettling of re- 
© ligion, and other matters in difference, as is 
expreſſed in this agreement, the kingdom of 


F W » 
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* Scotland doth oblige, and engage itſelf, firſt, 


in a peaceable way and manner to endea- 
_ © your, that the King may come to London in 
« ſafety, honour, and freedom, for a perſonal 
© treaty with the houſes of parliament, and rhe 
© commiſſioners of Scotland, upon ſuch propo- 
© {itions as ſhould be mutually agreed on be- 
tween the two kingdoms, and ſuch propo- 
ſitions as his majeſty ſhould think fit to 
make; and for this end, all armies ſhould 
be disbanded ; and in caſe that this ſhould 
not be granted, that declarations ſhould be 
emitted by the kingdom of Scotland, in 
purſuance of this agreement, againſt the un- 
juſt proceedings of the two houſes of parlia- 
ment, towards his majeſty, and the king- 
dom of Scotland; in which they would aſſert 
the right that belonged to the crown, in the 
power of the militia, the great ſeal, beſtow- 
ing of honours, and offices of truſt, choice 
of the privy-counſellors, and the right of the 
king's negative voice in parliament: And 
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and all the ſtrengths and garriſons of the 
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Scotland into England, for the preſervation 
and eſtabliſhment of religion, for defence of 
his majeſty's perſon and authority, and re- 


ſtoring him to his government, to the juſt 


rights of the crown, and the full revenues; 
for the defence of the privilege of parliament, 


and liberty of the ſubject; for making a 


firm union between the kingdoms under his 


majeſty and his poſterity, and ſettling a laſt- 


ing peace. In purſuance whereof, the king- 


dom of Scotland was to endeavour, that there 
might be a free and full parliament in Eng- 


land, and that his majeſty may be with 


them in honour; ſafety, and freedom; and 
that a ſpeedy period be ſet to the. preſent 
_ parliament. And they undertook, that the 


army which they would raiſe, ſhould be up- 


on its march, before the meſſage and decla- 


ration ſhould be delivered to the houſes. It 


was farther agreed on, That all ſuch in the 
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kingdom ot England and Ireland, as would 
join wich the kingdom of Scotland, in pur- 
ſuance of this agreement, ſhoald be protect- 
ed by his majeſty in their perſons and e- 
ſtates; and that all his ſubjects in England or 


Ireland, who would join with him, iu pur- 


ſuance of this agreement, might come to 
the Scotiſh army and join with them, or 
elſe put themſelves into other bodies in Eng- 
land or Wales, for proſecution of the ſame 
ends, as the king's majeſty ſhould judge 
moſt convenient, and ſuch commanders or 
enerals of the Engliſh nation, as his majeſty 
fal think fit: And that all ſuch ſhould be 
protected by the kingdom of Scotland and 
their army, in their perſons and eſtates, 
and where any injury or wrong is done un- 
to them, they would be careful to ſee them 
fully repaired, as far as it ſhould be in their 
power to do; and likewiſe when any injury 
or wrong is done to thoſe who join with the 
kingdom of Scotland, his majeſty ſnould be 
careful of their full reparation (4). 
REM. (4). When the five laſt articles are 


conſidered, it plainly appears, what great ad- 


vantages the king received by his condeſcenſi- 
on to eſtabliſh Presbyterianiſm in England for 
three years; but ſome mens prejudice againſt 
Presbyterianiſm, makes them think, the king 
paid very dear for the advantages he expect- 
ed to reap from his union with Scotland. 


c 
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They obliged his majeſty to promiſe, That 
neither himſelf, nor any by his authority or 
knowledge, ſhould make or admit any ceſ- 
ſation, pacification, or agreement whatſo- 
ever for peace, nor of any treaty, propoſi- 
tions, bills, or any other ways for that end, 
with the houſes of parliament, or any army 
or party in England or Ireland, without the 
advice and conſent of the kingdom of Scot- 
land ; and reciprocally, that ncither the 
kingdom of Scotland, nor any, having their 
authority, ſhould make or admit of ny - 
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* theſe, any manner of way, with any what- 
© ſoever, without his majeſty's advice or con- 
© ſent : And that upon the ſettlement of a peace, 
© there ſhould be an act of oblivion to be a- 
* greed upon by his majeſty, and both his 
© parliaments, of both his kingdoms : That his 
© majeſty, the prince, or both, ſhould come 
© into Scotland, upon the invitation of that 
kingdom, and their declaration, that they 
© ſhould be in honour, freedom and ſafety, 
© when poſſibly they could come with ſafety 
© and convenience ; and that the king ſhould 
© contribute his utmoſt endeavour,both at home 
and abroad, for aſſiſting the kingdom of Scot- 
land, for carrying on this war both by ſea 
and land, and all other ſupplies by monies, 
© arms, ammunition, and all other things re- 
« quiſite, as alſo for guarding the coaſts of 
* Scotland with ſhips, and protecting all their 
© merchants, in the free exerciſe of their trade 
© and commerce with other nations: And like- 
c 
i 
e 
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* wiſe, that his majeſty was willing, and did 


authoriſe the Scotiſh army, to poſſeſs them- 
ſelves of Berwick, Carliſle, Newcaitle upon 
Tyne, with the caſtle of 'Tinmourh, and the 
town of Hartlepool : Thoſe places to be 
their retreat, and magazines; and that, 


when the peace of the kingdom ſhould be 


ſettled, the kingdom of Scotland ſhould re- 
'move all their torces, and deliver back again 
thoſe towns and caſtles. | 
Ihe king promiſed alſo, and undertook to 
pay the arrears of the brotherly aſſiſtance, 
© and likewiſe the 200,0001. which remained 
« ſtill due upon the laſt treaty, for return of 
© the Scotith army, when they had delivered 
© up the king (5). „ 
REM. (5). It the 400, ooo l. promiſed to 


the Scotch army, when they quitted England, 


be conſidered as the price ot the fale of the 
king's perſon, nothing could be harder, than 
to oblige the king to the payment of that ſum. 
But if it was really due to the Scots for their 
arrears, the king approving of the covenant of 
both kingdoms, by the firit article of this trea- 
ty, the Scots could urge, that he was bound 
to ſee them paid the expence they had been ar 
in maintaining the ſaid covenant. 15 
And alſo, That payment ſhould be made 
to the kingdom of Scotland, for the charge 
and expence of their army in this future war, 
with due recompence for the loſſes they 
ſhould ſuſtain therein, and that due ſatisfac- 
tion, according to the treaty on that behalf 
betwixt the two kingdoms, ſhould be made 
to the Scotiſh army in Ireland, out of the 
lands of this kingdom, or otherwiſe: And 
that the king, according to the intention of 
his father, ſhould endeavour a complete 
union of the two kingdoms, ſo as they may 
be one under his majeſty, and all his poſte- 
riry ; or if that cannot ſpeedily be eftected, 
that all liberties and privileges concerning 


the ſubjects of either nation, ſhould be com- 
mon to the ſubjects of both kingdoms without 
diſtinction ; and that there be a communica- 
tion, and mutual capacity of all other liberties 


of the ſubjects in the two kingdoms (6). 
„ 


commerce, traffick, manufactures, peculiar to 


The Reign of CHARLES I. 
RE M. (6). If the king could not, by his 1647. 
own authority unite the two kingdoms, with- Lau 


out the concurrence of the two parliaments, 
neither could he, without the ſame concurrence, 
make the privileges of both kingdoms com- 
mon ; ſo, probably, this article was put into 
_ treaty only to dazzle the people of Scot- 
land. | 

© That a competent number of ſhigs ſhould 
© be yearly aſſigned, and appointed out of his 
© majeſty's navy, which thould attend the 
coaſt of Scotland for a guard, and freedom 
of trade of that nation ; and that his majeſty 


c 
c 
c 
* himſelf, are obliged to the performance of 
* thearticles and conditions of this agreement; 
but that his majeſty ſhall not be obliged to 
© the performance of the aforeſaid articles, 
* until the kingdom of Scotland ſhould declare 
© for him, in purſuance of this agreement: and 
that the whole articles and conditions afore- 
© ſaid, ſhall be finiſhed, perfected, and perform- 
© ed, before the return of the Scotiſh army; and 
that when they return into Scotland, at the 
© ſame time, Simul & ſemel, all armies ſhould 
be disbanded in England. The king engaged 
© himſelf allo, © To employ thoſe of the'Scotiſh 
nation, equally with the Engliſh, in all foreign 
* employments and negotiations; and that 
a third part of all the offices and places about 
* the king, queen, and prince, ſhould be con- 


. 


* the king and prince, or one of them; will 
* trequently reſide in Scotland, that the ſub- 
£ jects of that kingdom may be known to them.” 

The king's conſent by this treaty to the e- 
ſtabliſhment of the Presbyterian-government in 
England for three years, lying heavy upon his 
mind, he prevailed with the commiſſioners, 
that it thould be inſerted under the ſame 
treaty, © That his majeſty did declare, that 
© by the clauſe of confirming Presbyterian- go- 
* vernment by act ot parliament, he is nei- 
ther obliged to deſire the ſettling of Presby- 
terian- government, nor to preſent any bills to 
that effect - and that he likewiſe underſtands, 
that no perſon whatſoever ſhall ſuffer in his 


for not ſubmitting to Presbyterian-govern- 


indemnity ſhould not extend to thoſe who 
are mentioned in the articles againſt tolera- 
tion. 
To this the Scotch commiſſioners ſubſcribed 
their hands, © as witneſſes only, as they ſaid, 
© and not as aſſentors. | | 
The lord Clarendon, in his Hiſtory of the 
civil wars of England, exclaims againſt the in- 
juſtice of this treaty, in the following words. 
No man who reads this treaty (which 
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c very few men have ever done) can wonder, 


« that ſuch an engagement met with the fate 


that attended it; which contained ſo many 
« monſtrous conceſſions, that, except the 
« whole kingdom of England had been like- 


vile impriſoned in Carisbrook-caſtle with 


* the king, it could not be imagined, that 

ce it was impoſlible to be performed.” 
I own, whatever eſteem I may have for 
10 A this 


ſhould declare, that his ſucceſſors, as well as 


terred upon perſons of that nation; and that 


eſtate, nor undergo any corporal puniſhment, 


ment; his majeſty underſtanding that this 
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1647. this illuſtrious hiſtorian, this bare aſſeveration, 
WM without any explication, is not ſatisfactory to 
me. Aſter having examined every clauſe of 
this treaty, I meet with none that to me ap- 
pear monſtrous. It is true, the article of ſet- 
tling the Presbyterian government in England 
for three years, might ſeem ſo to the earl of 
Clarendon, and thoſe who are of his opinion. 
The reader is to judge, whether this monſtroſi- 
ty, it I may venture to uſe that term, is to 
be aſcribed to the thing itſelf, or to the hiſto- 
rian's prepoſſeſſion. 

The king having concluded his treaty with 
the Scotch commiſſioners, delivered his anſwer 
to the commiſſioners of the parliament, to 
this effect: | 
That his majeſty had always thought it a 

anſwer to . 5 

che parli. . matter of great difficulty, to comply in ſuch 

ament's © a manner with all engaged intereſts, that a 

commiſſio- firm and laſting peace might enſue ; in which 

ners. © opinion he was now confirmed, ſince the 

Clarend, „ commiſſioners for Scotland did ſolemnly pro- 
_ © reſt againſt the ſeveral bills, and propoſiti- 
ons, which the two houſes of parliament had 


The king's 


* preſented to him for his aſſent ; ſo that it 


© was not poſſible for him to give ſuch an an- 
© {wer as might be the foundation of a hope- 
© ful peace. That beſides, the four bills as 
* they were offered to him did not only diveſt 
© him of all ſovereignty, and leave him with- 
out any poſlibility of recovering it to him or 
his ſucceſſors, but opened a door for all in- 
© tolerable oppreſſions upon his ſubjects, he 
granting ſuch an arbitrary and illimited pow- 
© er to the two houſes. That neither the de- 
* ſire of being freed from that tedious and irk- 
* ſome condition of life, which he had ſo long 
ſuffered, nor the apprehenſion of any thing 
that might befal him, ſhould ever prevail 
* with him to conſent to any one act, till the 
© conditions of the whole peace ſhould be con- 
© cluded; and then that he would be ready to 
give all juſt and reaſonable ſatisfaction, in 
© all particulars; and for the adjuſting of all 
* this, he knew no way but a perſonal treaty 
© (and therefore very earneſtly deſired the two 
© houſes to conſent to it) to be either at London, 
or any other place they ſhould rather chule.” 
Ludlow, The king, not doubting but his anſwer 
would diſpleaſe the two houſes, would have 
given it ſealed to the commiſſioners, becauſe 
whiltt the parliament ſhould take it into conſi- 
deration, he intended to make his eſcape, 
having already taken ſome meaſures for that 
purpoſe. But the commiſſioners would not re- 
ccive it in that manner, ſaying, © They were not 


ce to be looked upon as common meſſengers 


“and to carry back an anſwer they had not 
“ ſeen.“ Ihe king fearing, their return with- 
out his anſwer would be attended with the 
worlt of conſequences, gave it to them open ; 
after which they inſtantly departed. They 
were no ſooner gone, than governor Ham- 
mond, by Sir Thomas Fairtax's order, cauſed 
all the king's ſervants to be pur out of the 
caſtle who till then had been permitted to be 
wich him, and confined him ſo cloſely, that no 


man had liberty to go to him without expreſs 
leave. 
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It was not in vain that the governor took 1647, 
theſe precautions, ſince, immediately after 
one captain Burley, an inhabitant of the iſland, Burley's 
who had been firſt a ſea- officer, and afterwards furrecti- 

i „on to reſcue 
general of the ordnance in one of the king's the king. 
armies, endeavoured to excite the people to Dec. 29. 
reſcue the king from his captivity ; but he laid Clarend- 
his meaſures fo ill, that inſtead of executing _ 
his deſign, he was apprehended, and after- — 1 8 
wards condemned, hanged, drawn, and quar- * 7 50g 
tered. Probably the king depended upon this cuted. 
officer for his eſcape. 5 

The king's anſwer being read in the houſe 1647-8 
of commons, ſeveral members ſpoke againſt Jan. 3. 
the king with great warmth. Cromwell a- 
mong others ſaid, 

© That the king was a man of great parts, Crom- 
© and great underſtanding, but that he was ſo Wells in- 
great a diſſembler, and fo falſe a man, that Mg being 
* he wasnotto be truſted. That whilit he pro- Lins, 
© fefled with all ſolemnity that he referred Clarend. 
* himſelf wholly to the parliament, and de- 
© pended only upon their wiſdom and counſel 
© for the ſettlement and compoling the diſtrac- 
tions of the kingdom, he had at the ſame 
time ſecret treaties with the Scotiſh com- 
miſſioners how he might embroil the nation 
in a new war, and deſtroy the parliament. 
He concluded, that they might no farther 
trouble themſelves with ſending meſſages to 
him, or farther propolitions, but that they 
might enter upon; thoſe counſels which were 
neceſſary towards the ſettlement of the king- 
* dom, without having farther recourſe to the 
© King.” This advice being ſtrongly ſeconded by it i voted 
ſome other members, it was, at length, reſolved that no 
after a long debate from morning till late at more 
night, that no more addreſſes ſhould be made eee 
to, or meſſages received from, the king, and , nr 
that a declaration ſhould be publiſhed to ſatiſ- meſſages 
fy the kingdom of the reaſon of it. This de- received 
claration was prepared in a very ſhort time. It from the 
contained all the reproaches caſt upon the king, _ 
in 1641, in the remonſtrance of the ſtate of Peclarati- 
the kingdom, and whatever had been com- on about ir, 
plained of ſince that time, not without a di- Clarend. 
rect inſinuation that the king, when prince of 
Wales, had conſpired with the duke of Buck- 
ingham againſt his father's life. They char- 
ged him with having openly betrayed the in- 
tereſts of the Proteſtant religion, by lending 
his ſhips to the king of France who employed 
them againſt Rochel. When this declaration 
came to be debated, it met with much oppo- 
ſition even in the houſe of commons. But 
the contrary party to the king did what is dai- 
ly practiſed in the parliament; they ſuffered 
the oppoſers of the declaration to talk as much 
as they pleaſed, and then called for the queſ- 
tion, which was carried by a pleurality of voi- 
ces; after which the declaration was ſent to 
the houſe of peers, where it paſled without 
any difficulty. 3 

The Scotch commiſſioners, before they re- Clarend: 


turned home, communicated their deligns 


to the king's party, the marqueſs of Ormond, 
and ſome leading Presbyterians, and early 
preparations were made for accompliſhing 
the project which was forming in . 
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of the king. The project was as follows. 


WAYS The Scots were to {end an army into Eng- 


Proje& in 
favour of 
the king. 


land to act againſt the Independents, and de- 
liver the king: The marqueſs of Ormond was 
to return into Ireland, where the lord Inchi- 
quin, who commanded the parliament's forces 
in Munſter, had promiſed to declare for the 
king, and ſeveral heads of the rebels who were 
diſpleaſed with the tyrannical proceedings of 
the pope's nuncio, had engaged to join the 
marqueſs with a ftrong body of their troops. 
Ar the ſame time, the king's triends in Eng- 
land were to riſe in ſeveral counties. The 
generals and officers, diſcarded by the new 
model, had promiſed to aſſemble what forces 
they could, to countenance the deſign. The 
nobility, gentry, and burghers being diſſatiſ- 
fied that the army ſhould govern the parlia- 
ment, and, all offices be conferred on perſons of 
their party, it was not doubted but the in- 


ſurrection in ſeveral parts, would be ſupported 


and encouraged. On the other hand, Sir 
Marmaduke Langdale, and Sir Phillip Muſ- 
grave, who had great intereſt in Yorkſhire and 
Cumberland, engaged to ſeiſe Berwick and 
Carliſle. The Presbyterian party being ftill very 
numerous in the parliament and ciry, were 
preparing openly to oppoſe the army, as ſoon 


as they ſhould ſee it employed in ſo many dif- 


ferent places. Had all theſe projects been 
well managed, and executed at the ſame time, 
very probably, Cromwell, with all his art, 
would have been extremely embarraſſed. But 
of all thoſe who ſhould have acted at the ſame 
time, ſome were too haſty, others too flow, 
and by that means, the army cruſhed them 
with eaſe one after another. But before I re- 
late how theſe ſeveral projects were attempted 
to be executed, I think ir abſolutely neceſſary 


to ſhew the intereſts and views of the different 


parties, otherwiſe it would be very difficult to 
underſtand what will be faid hereafter. 


Deſigns of The Independents deſigned to be maſters of 


the Inde- 
pendents, 


the kingdom, as they were already of the par- 
liament and city of London; but as they found 
it would not be eaſy to ſucceed in this under- 
taking, by the ſame means they had employed 
to ſubdue the city and parliament, their view 
was to make uſe of che parliament, and go- 
vern in their name. It was, therefore, their 
intereſt, that the power they had acquired o- 
ver the parliament ſhould not be too viſible, 
for fear of cauſing both houſes to loſe their au- 
thority, which they meant to make uſe of. 


For this reaſon they were very careful to ma- 


nage the two houſes, knowing that whilſt the 
army ſubſiſted, they would have a regard for 
them, for fear of incenſing them. And in caſe 
they ſhould think of taking too much liberty, 
they knew how to reduce them to a greater 


compliance. Tho they had diſſembled their ſen- 


timents with reſpect to the king, after his re- 
moval from Holmby, they were his mortal 
enemies, and bent to oppoſe, with all their 
power, his reſtoration on any conditions what- 
ever, becauſe they conſidered it as entirely 
deſtructive of their party. Oliver Cromwell, 
who privately directed their affairs, had 
found means, as I ſaid, to keep his poſt in 
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the army, and his ſcat in parliament, tho' he 1647-8. 
had been the chief promoter of the ſelf-deny- gw 


ing ordinance, whereby the reſt of the mem- 
bers were excluded from all offices military 
and civil. Moreover, ſince the concluſion of the 
war, he had brought into the houſe many more 
of his faction, beſides thoſe who had been there 
from the beginning of tlie parliament. Hence 
the Independent party was grown very conſi- 
derable in the houſe of commons, as well by 
their number as by the junction of ſeveral other 
members, who through fear, or want of judg- 
ment, ſuftered themſelves to be led by the In- 
dependents, on ſome occaſions where their ar- 
tifices were not. eaſy to be diſcovered. But 
their principal ſtrength was the ſupport of the 
army, of which they were ſecure on occaſion. 


So, when any leading Independent ſpoke with 


warmth in the houſe, he ſeldom met with op- 
poſition, becauſe he was conſidered as the 
mouth of the army. 

But what was the end the Independents 
propoſed ? The event ſhewed, their principles 
were inconſiſtent with monarchy, with epiſco- 
pacy, and with presbyterian government, and 
that their view was to cftabliſh a commonwealth 
in the ſtate, and aboliſh eccleſiaſt ical authori- 
ty in the church. Nothing was more oppoſite 
to this deſign than the hierarchy, eſpecially, as 
it was known by experience to have ſupported 
the monarchy, not only in its juſt rights, but 
alſo in its moſt exorbitant pretenſions. Preſ- 
byterianiſm, as eſtabliſhed in Scotland, and as 
intended to be eſtabliſhed in England, was no 
leſs contrary to their deſigns. They pretended 
it was inconſiſtent with the civil government, 
and to admit it, would be to admit a ſort of 
commonwealth in the church, which would 
aſpire to an independency on the ftate, and 
beſides, the Presbyterian clergy were as much 
againſt toleration as the epiſcopal. This they 


proved by the example of Scotland, where un- 


der colour of religion and godlineſs, the gene- 
ral aſſemblies of the kirk pretended to inter- 
meddle in all important affairs of the ſtate, and 


not only to aſſiſt the civil authority, but to be 


bound to it in conſcience on certain occaſions. 
Beſides, lif the biſhops had perſecuted thoſe who 
retuſed to conform to the church of England, 


the Presbyterians, ſince they were ſuperior, 
exerciſed no leſs tyranny upon thoſe who would 


not ſubmit to their goverment. Thus the 
principles of the Epiſcopalians and Presbyteri- 
ans being directly contrary to thoſe of the In- 
dependents, theſe laſt were equally enemies to 


both, and equally laboured their ruin. To 


execute their deſigns, they had ar firſt joined 
with the Presbyterians, on pretence of eſta- 
bliſhing Presbyterianiſm, bur in reality to de- 
{troy the king. And when it was out of the 
king's power to hurt them, they laboured to 
deſtroy the ſame Presbyterianiſm, for the eſta- 
bliſhment of which, they had ſhewn more zeal 
than the Presbyterians themſelves. 


Such were the views of the Independents; Crom- 
as for Cromwell's in particular, it cannot be well's 
{aid when he began to form the project of his ves. 


advancement. He had ſpent the two firſt years 
of this parliament in the houſe of commons as 


member 
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mem ber for the town of Cambridge, without 
being very remarkable. Tho' he was above 
40 ycars old before he exerciſed the profeſſion 
of arms, he ſuddenly grew ſo expert, and ſhew- 
ed ſuch undaunted courage in all the actions 
where he was preſent, that he was ſoon made 
Jieutenant- general of the army, commanded 
by Sir Thomas Fairfax. It can hardly be 
doubted, that ſince the battle of Naſeby, where 
he acquired freſh laurels, he had begun to 
think of raiſing himſelf higher. But I dare 
not affirm, he then thought of what he aſlter- 
wards accompliſhed. I ſhould rather believe, 
he had only ſome general views, and was led 
by the events and ſituation of affairs to form 
more ambitious projects. 

I come now to the Presbyterians. 
was ended to the king's diſadvantage ; but he 
was {till alive tho priſoner, and had ſeveral 
children. It was the general ſenſe of the na- 
tion, or, at leaſt, of thoſe who were not blind- 


ed by a ſpirit of party, that the king ſhould 
be reſtored, but upon ſuch terms however, as 


ſhould hinder the conſtitution of the govern- 


ment from being liable to the ſame danger as 


before this parliament. It cannot be doubted, 
this was the ſentiment of all honeſt Engliſh- 
men, when it is conſidered, that even thoſe 
who had nothing leſs in view than the king's 
re-cſtabliſhment, did, however, publickly de- 
clare, they deſired it, for fear the contrary 
opinion ſhould deprive them of the people's 
favour, which was abſolutely neccflary for 
them. This appears in all the papers publiſh- 
ed ſince the beginning of the war and the king's 
impriſonment. And, indeed, nothing was 
more juſt and reaſonable. The nation's inter- 
eſt did not require that royalty ſhould be abo- 
liſhed, or the king reduced fo low as to be diſ- 
ablcd from executing the laws and protecting 
his ſubjects. But the intereſt of the Indepen- 
dents required the firſt of theſe two things, 
and that of the Presbyterians, the ſecond. 
Herein conſiſted the difficulty of the king's re- 
ſtoration. He was very willing to conſent, that 
the ordering of the militia,, and the nomina- 
tion to the great offices, ſhould be left to both 
houſes of parliament for ſome time. This was 
ſufficient for the intereſt of the nation in ge- 
neral, ſince the people would have been freed 
from their fears, with reſpect to the govern- 
ment for the future. If the Presbyterians had 
only intended the good of the publick, they 
would, doubtleſs, oe been ſatisfied with the 
King's offers. But they had another intereſt, 
no leſs dear to them, and which diſtinguiſhed 
their party from the reſt of the nation, viz. the 
abolition of epiſcopal government, which was 
their greateſt concern. Nay, very likely, if 
they had applied themſelves, at firſt, to pro- 
cure the good of the nation, by endeavourin 

to humble the regal power, it was only to * 
ſect the more caſily their ſecret deſigns, to 
change the government of the church. At the 
juncture I am ſpeaking of, they had not al- 


tered their projects; they knew how zealous 


the king was for epiſcopal government, and 
how averſe to the Presbyterian. They could 
not, therefore, without running the riſque of 


The war 


loſing the fruit of their labours, leave their 
pretenſions undecided, and their affairs in ſuch 
a ſtate, that it ſhould be in the king's power 
to demoliſh what*they had raiſed, and the 
King refuſed to give them any aſſurance in that 
reſpe&. On the contrary, he plainly intima- 
ted, it was with reluctance that he granted 
them any thing, and even for a very ſhort 
time; beſides, they had no confidence in his 
promiſes. | 

But on the other hand, they had other ene- 
mies who were no leſs formidable. Theſe were 
the Independents, who had great advantages 
over them: 1. They had the king's perſon 
in their power. 2. They were ſupported by 
the army now at the gates of London. 3. The 
army directed, in great meaſure, the determi- 
nations of the parliament. Thus, the Preſ- 
byterians were extremely embarraſſed, ſince, 
whichſoever of the two parties, the king's or 
the Independent, prevailed, their ruin was in- 
evitable. In the interim, as the danger from 
the Independents was the moſt imminent, as 
ſoon as they were informed of the reſolution 
taken by the Scots to ſend an army to the 
king's relief, they thought fit to ſuſpend their 
quarrel with the king, and join their endea- 
vours with thoſe of the Scots, to deliver him 
from the Independents. Not that they in- 
tended to reſtore him without terms, nothing 
being farther from their thoughts; but they 
hoped, with the aſſiſtance of the Scots and the 
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royal party, to deſtroy the Independents and 


army, and that then the parliament would be 
perfectly free. In that caſe, they flattered 
themſelves that their party would be ſufficient- 
ly powerful in both houſes, to require of the 
king ſuch conditions as they ſhould think pro- 
per for their deſigns; that is to ſay, they pre- 


tended to free the king from the captivity in 


which he was held by the Independents, by 
means of his own friends, to put him under 
another, which would have been no leſs grie- 


vous to him; in ſhort, to put him into the 


power of a parliament by which he had always 
been oppoſed. Chimerical project, if ever there 
was one! It muſt be obſerved, the Preſ- 
byterians no longer prevailing in the parlia- 
ment, ſince Auguſt the 6th, their principal 


ſtrength lay in the aſſiſtance they could expect 


from the city, and the generals, officers and 
ſoldiers, who were caſhiered by the new model, 
and very ready to act againſt thoſe who had 
robbed them of the fruit of their labour s. 

The Scots had the ſame intereſts and views 
with reſpect to the king. They knew, the 
king conſidered the favours he had granted 
them, as extorted at a time when he could 
not deny them, without great inconveniences. 
On the other hand, they had not confidence 
enough in him, to believe he would be punc- 
tual to his promiſes, in caſe he remounted the 
throne of England with all his prerogatives. 
It was their intereſt, therefore, to hinder the 
king from becoming too powerful in England, 
and this had induced them to aſſiſt the parlia- 
ment. Bur as for the Independents, Scotland 
does not ſeem to have been ſo much concern- 
cd to oppoſe the ſuperiority they had acquired 
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1647-8. in England. Indeed, it would have been more 
WAY advantageous to Scotland, if there had been 


no Independent- party in England, if the Preſ- 
byterian had prevailed, and if the covenant 
had been ſtrictly obſerved. But ſince affairs 
had taken another courſe, and the Indepen- 
dents had gained the advantage, it does not 
appear what miſchief could thence accrue to 
the Scots, ſince they were no leſs ſecured from 
the king's power, whilſt he was in the hands 
of the Independents than when he was in thoſe 
of the Presbyterians. The reſolution of the 
Scots to aſſiſt the king can be aſcribed but to 
one, or, perhaps, all, of theſe cauſes : 1. To 
the fear of an union between the king and In- 
dependents; bur this fear was groundleſs, the 
principles of the two parties being diametri- 
cally oppoſite : 2. To the deſire of being re- 
venged on their ſworn enemies, the Indepen- 


_ dents, who had often mortified the Scotch com- 


miſſioners: 3. To their extreme deſire of firm- 
ly eſtabliſhing the Presbyterian government in 
the church of England: 4. and laſtly, To their 
hopes of preſerving, by means of this new war, 
the advantages procured them by the covenant. 


The queſtion is to know, whether theſe three 


laſt cauſes were ſufficient to engage them indi- 
ſpenſably to undertake a war againſt England? 
I fay againſt England, for they could not doubt 
that the parliament, directed as it was by the 
army, would conſider their entrance into the 
kingdom as an invaſion. | 
On the other hand, the Royaliſts, tho” o- 


verthrown, being ſtill very numerous, there 


Views of 
the king's 


was great danger, that tho' the Scots, by their 
union with them, ſhould deſtroy the Indepen- 
dent party and their ſupporters the army, this 
advantage would turn more to the benefit of 
the king than of the Presbyterians ; at leaſt, it 


cannot be denied, that by uniting with the 


Royaliſts, they would, tho? contrary to their 
intention, enable them to hold up their heads, 
and by their own ſucceſſes give new ſtrength to 


their antient enemies. Theſe were reflections 


which occurred to many in Scotland, where 
the intended new war was far from being uni- 
verſally liked. The king's party appeared ve- 


ry active, which was a ſign their hopes were 


not confined to the freeing of the king from 


the Independents, in order to put him into the 


bands of the Presbyterians. The commiſſio- 
ners had ſigned the treaty of the Iſle of Wight, 
without being authoriſed by the parliament of 
Scotland; and the execution of that treaty, on 


the part of the Scots, was entirely founded 


upon the hopes, the commiſſioners had given 
the King, of cauſing it to be ratified. But 
they had ventured to impart it only to a few 
friends, and ſome leading Presbyterians of 
England, knowing, it contained not the whole 
of what the Presbyter ĩans deſired. It may, there- 


tare, be affirmed, the new war, for which prepa- 
rations were making in Scotland, was rather the 


work of ſome particular perſons than of the nati- 
on in general, as will appear in the ſequel. 
The deſign of the Royaliſts was not, as I 
ſaid, to deliver the king out of the hands of 
the Independents to leave him at the mercy of 


the Presb terians. Th | 
Vor. it ey knew, that when 
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the parliament ſhould be entirely free, the 1647-8, 
the king's condition would not be much bet. 


ter; and, theretore, in jointly labouring with 
the Presbyterians and Scots, their view was to 
reſtore the king to his former ſtate, without 
ſubjecting him to the terms already propoſed. 
Indeed, there were among them ſome who 
would not have ſcrupled to conſent to a tole- 
ration of the Presbyterian religion, rather 
than riſque the king's reſtoration. Nay, ſome 
there were who, had they been conſulted, 
would have adviſed the king to ſubmit to a 
change introduced againſt his conſent. Tho 
they were perſuaded that Epiſcopal was more 
perfect than Presbyterian government, they 
did not think the difference between them ma- 
terial enough, to hinder the ſincere union of 
the two parties, which they conſidered as the 
ſole means of reſtoring the king to his rights. 
And this was what ſome had propoſed to the 
king, before he withdrew to the Scotch army. 
The queen and the court of France were of 
this opinion ; bur the king was not. He was 
ſo poſſeſſed with the neceſſity of epiſcopacy, 
that nothing could move him. Untortunately 
for him, he had none about him but men, who, 
like him, believed epiſcopacy ſo eſſential to re- 
ligion, that without biſhops neither the ordi- 
nation of miniſters, nor conſequently the ad- 
miniſtration of the ſacrament, could be valid. 
It muſt not, therefore, be thought ſtrange, 
that the king had great ſcruples upon this 
point, fince, according to his principles, he 
could not conſider the Presbyterians as mem- 
bers of the Chriſtian-church. For how could 
they be Chriltians, if their baptiſm was inva- 
lid? It cannot be denied, this was the opi- 
nion of the court and of many Church-of-Eng- 
land-men. It, therefore, the Royaliſts had 
fully known the contents of the Iſle of Wight 
treaty, very likely, their zeal for the king's 


. ſervice would have cooled. It has been re- 


membered, how much it diſpleaſed the earl of 
Clarendon. Ir is very eaſy to conceive, that 
men of ſuch ſentiments did not mean to labour 
for the intereſt of the Presbyterians. What, 
therefore, could be expected from the union 
of the Royaliſts with the Presbyterians and 
Scots, ſince they all acted with different or ra- 
ther oppoſite views, and, tho? their common 
deſign had ſucceeded, they mutt have, there- 
fore, diſunited, and begun a new war? 


As to the king's particular views, they can The king's 
only be conjectured. He was like a man that views, 


is drowning, and catches at whatever he thinks 
able to ſave him, or, at leaſt, retard his fate. 
His accepting the ſervice of the Scots and 
Presbyterians of England, was not becauſe he 
expected much from the ir condeſcenſion. He 
had too often experienced their injuſtice to 


him, to imagine they would ſeriouſly think of 


reſtoring him, without impoſing upon him in- 
tolerable terms. But as neceſſity obliged them 
to offer him their aſſiſtance, ſo neceſſity forced 
him to accept it, it not in expectation of ob- 
taining his deſires, at leaſt, in hopes of de- 
laying his ruin as long as poſſible. For he 
was told, and by one that was preſent, that 
in a council of officers at Windſor, it was mo- 
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1647-8. ved to take away his life. He hoped, ver 
Wy likely, by the aid of the Scots and Englil 

Presbyterians, ſo to ſtrengthen his own party, 

that they would be in condition to act alone, 

when once the Independent army was diſper- 

fed, and by that means he might be freed 

and enabled to make a peace upon more 

tolerable terms than thoſe hitherto offered. 

Thus by a ſtrange blindneſs, the king pre- 

tended to uſe the Scots and Presbyterians to 

recover his rights, and theſe laſt pretended to 

make the king and his party ſubſervient to 

their own deſigns. The king might have another 

view in ſetting the Presbyterians and Inde- 

pendents at variance, viz. that the weakeſt 

party would join with him without terms ra- 
ther than ſec their enemies triumph. 

The parliament conſiſted of Presbyterians 
and Independents, and, notwithſtanding the 
efforts of Cromwell and his party, the Presby- 
terians were ſtill the majority. But this party 
was conſiderably weakened by the abſence of 

I1 of their chief members driven from the houſe 

of commons by the army. From that time, the 

ſame vigour *as formerly no more appeared in 
that houſe, becauſe it was not directed as be- 
fore the excluſion of theſe members. Beſides, 
this example deterred the boldeſt Presbyte- 
rians. So, the Independents were maſters ; 
and tho” the parliament was Presbyterian as 
to number, they acted however like Indepen- 
dents, becauſe they could not do otherwiſe. As 
the army was near London, Cromwell had op- 
portunity to be conſtantly in the houſe, where 
his preſence alone made the balance incline to 
which ſide he pleaſed, in the debates where 


his party was concerned. The lords were un- 


der no leſs conſtraint than the commons, nor 
leſs expoſed to the violence of the army, which 
had cauſed ſeven peers to be impeached by the 
commons of high-treaſon, under colour of their 
being concerned in the tumult of the 26th of 
July. The tranſactions therefore of both hou- 
{es from the 6th of Auguſt, 1647, and till 
June, 1648, are to be conſidered as directed by 
the army, that is, by the leading Independents. 
It may be imagined, the Presbyterian mem- 
bers were extremely troubled to be forced, not- 
withſtanding their majority in both houſes, to 
do things maniteſtly tending to the deſtruction 
of their party. But there was no remedy but 
patience, till time ſhould afford ſome oppor- 
tunity to free themſelves from this ſlavery. 
This opportunity was of courſe to offer itſelf 
the next ſpring. Tho? the Scotch commiſſio- 
ners had not thought proper to impart to the 
leading Presbyterians the particulars of their 
treaty with the king, they had, however, in- 
timated to them, that they were going to en- 
deavour to raiſe an army in Scotland, to free 
England from the yoke of the Independents, 
and that the king's party was to join with them, 
or, at leaſt, favour their progreſs by inſurrecti- 
ons in ſeveral parts of the kingdom. So the 
Presbyterian members impatiently expected 
the happy time, when the army would be in- 
diſpenſably obliged to remove from London, to 
oppoſe ſo many enemies, particularly in the 
north. They reſolved, therefore, to be ready 
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to act in the parliament at ſo favourable ar647-8. 
juncture, and in rhe interim, to give no o- 
fence, for fear of being prevented by the army, 

who carefully watched all their proceedings. 

This diſſimulation was neceſſary, becauſe o- 
therwiſe they ran the hazard of being ruined 

to no purpoſe, and of diſabling themſelves 

from ſupporting their friends on occaſion. 

It remains to ſpeak of the city of London, Of the city 
which was no leſs concerned in what paſſed, of Lon- 
than the reſt of the kingdom, and could be of ©?" 
great ſervice to the party they eſpouſed. In 
this great city were men of all ſects and par- 
ties; but in general, it was Presbyterian, and 
the common council was of the ſame party. 

The army had done whatlay in their power to 
leſſen the number of their adverſaries in that 
council, by cauſing the lord-mayor, ſome alder- 
men, and ſeveral common-council-men, to be 
accuſed and impriſoned, for the tumult of the 
26th of July ; but, however, the Presbyterian- 
party was ftill ſuperior in number. In expeCta- 
tion of the opportunity to declare openly a- 
gainſt the army, and the Independents, the 
Presbyterian- party ſo managed, that great dif- 
ficulties conſtantly occurred, when it was pro- 
poſed to advance money for the army. The 
city itſelt was very much in arrears, with re- 
ſpect to the ſums laid upon them for the pay- 
ment of the troops. They did not want ex- 
cuſes to delay theſe arrears; but the t. &e rea- 
ſon was, they thereby obliged the army to 
take free quarters, which made the people 


4 


wiſh to be rid of them. The expectation of 


the revolutions, which the entrance of the 
Scots into the kingdom might produce, cauf- 
ed the magiſtrates of London to continue the 
ſame conduct, being ready to do, on all occa- 
ſions, whatever was in their power to be re- 
venged of the army. EO 
I thould willingly add ſomething concerning Of general 
the character of the lord Fairfax, general Fairfax, 
of the army, and the ends he might propoſe 
to himſelf; but own, I have met with little 
information. He was Presbyterian, and yet, 
ſuffered himſelf to be guided by Cromwell, the 
head of the Independents. What can be ſaid 
in his favour, is, that he kept the command 
of the army to avoid a greater miſchief, for fear, 
if he reſigned his commiſſion, itſhould be giv- 
en to Cromwell, as it wonld certainly have 
been. 5 
I thought it neceſſary, before I proceed to 
the great revolution in 1648, to ſhew the 
views and intereſts of the principal actors, be- 
lieving this digreſſion would conduce very 
much to the underſtanding of what will here- 
after be ſaid. 5 3 
Since the two houſes had reſolved to preſent gtrig 
no more addreſſes to the king, nor receive any union be- 
meſſages from him, there ſeemed to be a fri tween the 
union between the parliament and army. The arp 5h 
council of war had conſented, that all the ſu- — 
rnumerary forces, not upon the prefent eſta- Dec. zo. 
077 om ſhould be disbanded. The parlia- Ruſnw. 
ment on their-part gave the army ſufficient 
ſecurity for their arrears, and publiſhed a de- 
claration, containing the reaſons, why the ar- 
my ought to be continued, tho' the war was 
| | over. 
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1647-8, over. In a word the army deſiſted from their 
prctenſions, to meddle with affairs of ſtate, 
and left the parliament free to ſettle the go- 
vernment as they ſhould think fit. Thus the 
vote for no more addreſſes ſeemed to produce 
ſuch an union between the parliament and 
army, that they appeared to have the ſame 
views and intereſts, tho hitherto they had 
been jealous of each other. This clearly ſhews, 
what were the deſigns of the army, with re- 
gard to the king. As for the parliament, tho 
the Independent members were devoted to the 
army, it is certain, the reſt, who were the ma- 
joriry, only diſſembled their ſentiments. In 
the interim, the Independents, who met with 
no more oppoſition in the two houſes, being 
willing to be ſtill more aſſured of the parlia- 
ment, cauſed it to be ordered, that the gene- 
ral ſhould be deſired to take care and guard 
the parliament. Purſuant to this requeit, the 
general ſent a regiment of foot ro Whitehall, 
and another of horſe to the Meuſe, where the 
king's ſtables ſtood. This was to hinder the 
Londoners from thinking again of uſing vio- 

lence to the two houſes. 
Account of Tho' the Scotch commiſſioners departed not 
what paſ- from London till the 24th of January, they 
ſedin had however, by their letters, promoted their 
ORG affairs, as ſoon as their treaty with the king 
3 vas ſigned, that it was now reſolved at Edin- 
meets burgh, the committee of eſtates ſhould meet 
three. the 6rh of February, and the parliament the 
Clarend. 15th of March. This reſolution was taken, 
notwithſtanding the marqueſs of Argyle's op- 
poſition, who, tho' presbyterian as to religion, 
was of the ſame principles with the Indepen- 
dents as to the government of the ſtate, and 
had contracted a faſt friendſhip with Crom- 
well and Vane. But tho' he ruled in great 
meaſure the rigid Presbyterians, that is, thofe 
who would not depart from one ſingle point 
of the covenant, the combination was {ſo 
ſtrong, that it was not only reſolved to call a 


parliament, but that alſo the elections of the 


members were agreeable for the moſt part to 
the wiſhes of thoſe who were for levying an 
army. The parliament of England, or rather 
the Independent-party, by whom the two 
| houſes were directed, doubted not that the 
views of thoſe who had procured this reſoluti- 
on, was to ſupport the Presbyterians of Eng- 
land, who were upon the brink of ruin. 
Wherefore they reſolved to ſend commiſſioners 
to Scotland, as well to endeavour to content the 
Scots as to obſerve what ſhould paſs in the 


parliament, and try to ſtrengthen the party of 


thoſe who were againſt war. 

16438, At the opening of the parliament of Scot- 
| Motion to land, ſtudied ſpeeches were made by ſeveral 
raſean of the members, to excite the pople againſt 
acc the Engliſh. They repreſented, that the ar- 
England, my of Engliſh kept the king in captivity, and 
Clarend. the parliament in ſuch ſubjection, that nothing 
was done but what the army pleaſed. That, 

contrary to the tenour of the covenant be- 
tween the two nations, the parliament had 
refuſed to debate with the Scotch commiſſion- 
ers, the propoſitions ſent to the king for peace, 
and rejected their proteftation, as if Scotland 
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had no intereſt in the king: That they had in 1648. 


335 


reality depoſed the king by diveſting 
all his prerogatives, by voting he ſhould be 
no more addreſſed, and by hindering the Scots 
from having acceſs to his perſon, tho' he was 
as much king of Scotland, as king of England: 
That it was a manifeſt breach of the right of 
the Scots, and of the covenant between the two 
kingdoms, and that Scotland ought to reſent 
this affront, or reſolve to become ſubject to Eng- 
land : Thar for theſe reaſons, their advice was, 
that ſpeedy means might be deviſed to {end 
an army into England, which ſhould no ſooner 
enter that kingdom, but all the Engliſh, ex- 
cept the army, would join with them, and by 
that means the parliament being reſtored 'to 
freedom, would re- unite with Scotland, and 
the covenant be punctually obſerved. 


The parliament thought not proper to take mir: 


this important motion fo ſpeedily into conſi- tee ap- 
deration. Bur to facilitate the execution of pointed, 
what had been reſolved before their meeting, ee 
a committee of 24 members was appointed, is 84 b 
with power to provide for the ſafety of the army. 
kingdom, in caſe it ſhould be in danger. For Ruſhw, 
this reaſon, they were called the Committee 
of Danger, in which care was taken, that the 
number of rhoſe who were for war, ſhould be 
{uperior to thoſe of the contrary party, and to 
make duke Hamilton preſident. | 

This committee having examined the ftate The kirk 
of the kingdom, found it to be in danger, and commiſſi- 
that it was neceſſary to raiſe an army ot 40,000 gt k. 
men, to put it in a poſture of defence. It SO 
was not poſſible for the marqueſs of Argyle, - 


Who was of the committee, to prevent this re- 


ſolution; but he found means to actuate the 
commiſſioners of the general- aſſembly of the 
kirk, who ſome days after preſented to the 
parliament certain demands, proper to pro- 
long the affair. The parliament anſwered theſe 
demands, and the commiſſioners replied. As 
this affair will be better underſtood, by com- 
paring the demands, anſwers, and replies, I 
think it neceſſary not to divied them. This 
will be of uſe, as it diſcovers the obſtacles which 
occurred in Scotland, to the raiſing of the ar- 
my that was to act in England. Herein alſo 
will appear, what authority the general- aſ- 
ſembly of the kirk of Scotland aſſumed to 
themſelves, ſince their commiſſioners thought 


they had a right to oppoſe the parliament to 


their face. ; | 
© 1. DEMAND. That the grounds and cauſes Ruſhw; 
* of undertaking a war may be cleared to be 
* ſojuſt, as that all who are well- effected, ma 
© be ſatisfied in the lawfulneſs and the neceſ- 
* ſity of the engagement, and that nothing be 
acted in reference to a war, before the Iaw- 
fulneſs of the war, and the ſtate of the queſ- 
tion be agreed upon. ot | 
ANSWER, The eſtates declare, that the 
grounds and cauſes of undertaking of war, ſhall 
be cleared to be fo juſt, as that all who are 
well- effected may be ſatisfied in the lawfulneſs 
and neceſſity of the enga gement. 
RErrx. They conceive, that notwith- 
* ſtanding any thing expreſſed in their lord- 
* ſhips anſwer, there may be an acting in re- 
© ference 
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© ference to war, before the lawfulneſs of the 
© war and the ſtate of the queſtion be agreed 
upon, which is the very thing they deſire to 
© be avoided. | 
© 2, DEMAND. That as the breaches of 
the covenant, by the prevalent party of the 
© ſeEtaries in England are evident, ſo we de- 
* fire and hope, that, according to the trea- 
© ty, it may be condeſcended upon, and de- 
© clared by the parliament, what are thoſe 
£ breaches which they take to be a ground of 
© war, and that reparation thereof may be 
* ſought. | 
ANSWER, They think it fit, that the brea- 
ches of the covenant and treaties be preſent- 
ed; and the ſeeking of reparation, and the 
beſt time and manner thereof, conſidered. 
© REPLY. They neither find any breach of 


peace between the kingdom, which may be 


© a ground of war, nor any poſitive reſoluti- 
© on of parliament to ſeek reparation. 

935 3 That there may be no ſuch 
* quarrel or ground of the war, as may break 


© the union between the two kingdoms, or 


A 


may diſcourage or diſoblige the Presbyte- 
rian-party in England, who continue firm 
in adhering to the league and covenant. 

ANs w ER. They declare, that this kingdom 


a A 


will be ſo far from making any war againſt 


the kingdom of England, that any en- 
gagement they ſhall enter into, ſhall be for 
ſtrengthening the union between theſe two 
kingdoms, and for encouraging the Presbyte- 
rians, and well-aftected in England. 

© REPLY. Inſtead of that clauſe of the de- 
© fire, © "The Presbyterian-party in England, 


« who continue firm in adhering to the league 


L 


ce and covenant ;” change of expreſſion in the 
< anſwer is, The Presbyterians and well- 
cc affected in England,” which may intimate, 
that there are ſome well-flected in England, 
which are not of the Presbyterian- party, nor 
do adhere to the league and covenant. 

© 4 DEMAND. That if the popiſh, prela- 
tical, or malignant party ſhall again riſe in 
arms, this nation and their armies may be 
ſo far from joining or aſſociating with them, 


A A 


and endeavour to ſuppreſs them, as enemies 
to this cauſe and government upon the one 
hand, as well as ſectaries on the other. 
ANSWER. They agree to the ſubſtance and 


matter thereof; and remit to thoſe who are to 


be upon the conference for ſtating the queſtion 


to explain the ſame. 


* RePLy. For not joining with the popiſh, 
« prelatical, or malignant party, we cannot 
conceive wherein it needs explanation, un- 
leſs there be now more favourable and friend- 
ly intentions towards malignants than for- 
merly. Es 
F. DEMAND. Seeing your lordſhips un- 
dertakings ſhould be in the firſt place for re- 
ligion; we deſire, that his majeſty's late con- 
ceſſions and offers concerning religion (as 
they have been by the church, ſo may be by 
the parliament) declared unſatisfactory; 
whereby your lordſhips may give further e- 
vidence of the reality of your intentions for 
the good and ſafety of religion, 


A M & 
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that on the contrary, they may oppoſe them, 


ANSWER. They declare, that upon the 1648. 
agreement on the whole matter and ſtate of Www 


the queſtion, they will declare his majeſty's 
conceſſions concerning religion, not to be ſa- 
tisfactory. 


RE PTV. His majeſty's conceſſions being 


ſo prejudicial to the cauſe and covenant, they 
deſire the parliament to declare againſt them 
both poſitively, without any condition, and 
* preſently without delay. 

© 6. DEMAND. That your lordſhips may be 
pleaſed not to fix and ſettle upon any ſuch 
{tare of a queſtion, as doth not contain ſecu- 
rity and aſſurance to be had from his majeſ- 
ty, by his ſolemn oath, under his hand and 
ſeal, that he ſhall, for himſelf and his ſuc- 
ceflors, conſent and agree to acts of parlia- 
ments, enjoining the league and covenant, 
and fully eſtabliſhing presbyterial-govern- 
ment, directory of worſhip, and confeſſion 
of faith, in all his majeſty's dominions ; and 


A 


A A 


that his majeſty ſhall never make any oppo- 


change thereof; and that this ſecurity be 
had from his majeity before his reſtitution 
to the exerciſe of his royal power; which we 
deſire for no other end, but becauſe we can- 
not ſee how religion, (which has been, and 
we truſt ſhall be, the principal end of all 


o 

« 

* 

. 

. 

c 

c 

£ 

5 

* {ition to any of theſe, or endeavour any 
c 

c 

C 

c 

c 

the undertakings of this nation) can be other- 
« 
6 


wiſe ſecured; but that without this ſecurity 


it ſhall be left in very great hazard. 

ANs WER. That ſince religion hath been, 
and they truſt ever ſhall be, the principal end 
of all their undertakings ; ſo they will be care- 
ful, that the preſent queſtion to be ſtated ſhall 


contain ſecurity and aflurance from his ma- 


zeſty, by his ſolemn oath under his hand and 
ſeal, that he ſhall for himſelf, and for his ſuc- 
ceſlors, give his royal conſent to paſs acts of 
parliament, enjoining the league and cove- 
nant, eſtabliſhed by presbyterial government, 
the directory of worſhip, and confeſſion of 
faith, in all his majeſty's dominions; and that 
his majeſty ſhall never make oppoſition to any 
of theſe, or endeavour any change thereof. 
RET v. As there is much ſaid in the firſt 
© part, for ſecurity of religion to be had from his 
< majeſty; ſo that clauſe viz. That this ſecurity 
© be had from his majeſty, before his reſtitution 


© to the exerciſe of his royal power is laid aſide, 


and they are left unſatisfied in that which is 

the main of that deſire. | 5 
© 7. DEMAND. That the ſame end in ſe- 
curing religion (which is profeſſed to be the 
principal cauſe of engagement) and for ſe- 
curing all other ends of the covenant, ſuch 
perſons only may be entruſted by your lord- 
ſhips to be of your committees and armies, 
as have given conſtant proof of their inte- 
grity and faithfulneſs in this cauſe, and againſt 
whom there is no juſt exception or jealouſy, 
that ſo we may the more confidently encou- 
rage our flocks and congregations to follow 
the cauſe of God in their hands, and not to 
doubt of the fidelity of thoſe, who ſhall be 
© entruſted by your lordſhips. 
ANSWER, That they wi 
none ſhall be employed in the command of their 
5 g ar mles, 


A 
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|| be careful that 


Z 
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1648. armies, nor in their committees, but ſuch as 
ate of known integrity and affection to the 


Sundry 


proteſtati- was not the only ſtorm the reſolution of levying 


ons agai 
the war. 


Ruſhw. 


cauſe, and againſt whom there is no juſt cauſe 
of exception, 

* RePLy. Concerning ſuch as are to be 
< entruſted in armies and committees, doth 
admit of ſome of thr qualifications expreſſed 
© jn the deſire, viz. Such as have given con- 
© ſtant proof of their integrity and faithful- 
© neſs in this cauſe, and againſt whom there 
© was no juſt cauſe of jealouſy, that ſo we may 
© the more confidently encourage our flocks to 
© follow the cauſe of God in their hands, and 
© not doubt of their fidelity. | | 

< 8. DEMAND. That there be no engage- 
© ment without a ſolemn oath, wherein rhe 
© church may have the ſame intereſt which 
they had in the ſolemn league and covenant, 
© the cauſe being the ſame. 

ANSwER. They declare, that to the grounds 
of their engage ments and undertaking an oath 
ſhall be ſubjoined, wherein both in the fra- 
ming of it, and otherwiſe, the church ſhall 
have their due intereſt. And the eſtates of 
parliament deſire the commiſſioners of the 
church to appoint ſome of their number, to 
meet with ſuch of the committee of parlia- 
ment of 24, as ſhall be appointed by the ſame 


committee, for the conference and ſtating of 


the queſtion, for agreeing upon the grounds 
of an engagement, and drawing up ſuch a 
ſtate of a queſtion, as may unite this nation in 
an unanimous undertaking of ſuch duties as 


are requiſite for the reformation and defence 


of religion, the ſafety, honour, and happineſs 
of the king and his poſterity, and the good of 
this kingdom. | 
RE v. Inſtead of that clear expreſſion uſed, 

© namely, © That the kirk may have the ſame 
c intereſt in any oath for a new engagement 
© which they had in the ſolemn league and 
cc covenant,” they find this doubtful and un- 
© certain expreſſion, © That both in the fra- 
cc ming the oath and otherwiſe, the kirk ſhall 
«© have their due intereſt.” 

© And upon theſe and the like conſiderati- 
© ons, they conceive that their defires, unto 
© which they {till adhere as juſt and neceſſary, 
© are not ſatisfied by their lordſhips anſwer.” 

The oppoſition of the kirk commiſſioners 


an army drew upon the committee of danger. 


Eighteen lords and 40 other members of par- 


liament, entered a ſolemn proteſt againſt this 


vote, affirming, the committee had exceeded 


their power, which they did not in any man- 
ner conſent to give them. There were, more- 
over, two other difficulties to ſurmount, be- 
fore the parliament could poſitively order the 
levying of an army. The firſt related to the 
general, who was to have the command. Na- 


rurally this poſt belonged to general Leſly, 


now lord Newark, who had commanded the 
laſt army, and of whom there was no occaſi- 
on to complain. But he was not fit for their 
purpole who were for a war. That party's 
ſcheme was to make duke Hamilton general, 
becauſe he had privately declared for the king, 


and it was conceived he would be more pro- 
Vo I. II. | 
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artfully prevailed with to quit his pretenſion, 
under colour of age and infirmities. Which 
done, duke Hamilton had no other rival. 


The ſecond difficulty was much more conſi- Order of 
Before the Scotch commiſſioners left parta- 


287 2 ment 
London, they had intimated to ſeveral officers W 


the cove- 


Scotch army ſhould enter England, they ſhould nant. 


derable. 
and others of the king's party, that when the 


be welcome to the Scots, and with them make 
but one body and party, for the deliverance 
of the king out of the hands of the Indepen- 
dents. They had given the ſame aſſurances 
to Sir Marmaduke Langdale, and Sir Philip 
Muſgrave, and by that induced them to pro- 
miſe to ſeiſe Berwick and Carliſle. Upon theſe 
hopes a great number of Royaliſts repaired to 
Edinburgh, to join with the Scots, or be employ- 
ed in their army. Moreover, a troop of horſe, 
commanded by captain Wogan, which was to 
have been disbanded, had retired into Scot- 
land, to join the forces of that kingdom; and 
this troop, by the junction of ſeveral horſe-de- 
ſerters, was become 400 ſtrong. Duke Ha- 
milton had put Langdale and Muſgrave in 
hopes, that when the Scotch army ſhould be 
in England, there would be no more be ſaid of 
the covenant, and the Royaliſts might join with 
them and make but one body. But it was not 
in the power of thoſe who made theſe promi- 
ſes to perform them. The marqueſs of Ar- 
gyle, and the rigid Presbyterians ſtrongly re- 
preſented, both in publick and private, That 
under colour of acting againſt the Indepen- 
* dents in England, the Royaliſts, that is, 
© the mortal enemies of Scotland, and of all 
* Presbyterians, were going to be effectually 
* reſtored. This was the deſign of thoſe who 
were ſo eager for a war, might eaſily be per- 
ceived, both by the activity of ſuch Scots as 
had never heartily adhered to the covenant, 
and by the extraordinary concourſe of Roy- 
aliſts into Scotland. That even men were ſent 
for to Edinburgh, who were moſt attached 
to the king's party, and moſt inveterate a- 
gainſt the covenant, ſuch as Langdale, Muſ- 
grave, Glemham, Fleming, and others, who 
daily conferred with their friends, whereof 
the parliament of England had complained 
to no purpoſe. That the junction with the 
king's party conſiſting of Papilts, Epiſcopa- 
lians, and other diſaffected perſons, was a 
more manifeſt breach of the covenant, than 
what the Engliſh were charged with. Thar 
in a word, by theſe proceedings the covenant, 
which was the baſis and foundation of the 
union betwixt the two nations, would be de- 
ſtroyed, whilſt it was pretended to raiſe an 
army to ſupport it, and even whilſt there 
was no other pretence to carry the war 
into England. Theſe repreſentations join- 
ed to the endeavours of the parliament ot 
England's commiſſioners, who ſpared neither 
ſollicitat ions nor money to ſecond them, made 
ſuch impreſſion on the people, that the parli- 
ament could not help ordering, that thoſe who 
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had not taken, or ſhould refuſe to take the 


10 C covenant, 
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per than Leſly, to unite the royal party in 1648. 
England, with the army of Scotland. This 


difficulty was at length, removed, Leſly being Hamilton 


is made ge- 
neral. 
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covenant, ſhould not be received into the ar- 
my, or joined with it at their entrance into 
England. After this declartion, it ſeemed ro 
be out of duke Hamilton's power to perform 
what he had promiſed the Royaliſts. But he 
found means to evade in ſome meaſure this or- 
der when he came into England, as will here- 
after appear. 
Theſe and other obſtacles, daily raiſed by 
the marqueſs of Argyle, and the rigid clergy, 
were the reaſon the parliament could not be 
ſo ſpeedy as the authors of the project had ex- 
pected. As the people of Scotland were ſtrong- 
ly prepoſſeſſed in favour of the covenant and 
union with the Engliſh Presbyterians, the 
parliament was obliged to publiſh a declarati- 
on to ſatisty them upon that head. But the 
contrary party pretended, there was no ſin- 
cerity in this declaration, full of ambiguous ex- 
preſſions, which diſcovered the ill deſigns of 
thoſe who were for a war. So, tho' the par- 
ty who had cauſed the railing of forces to be 
ordered, was ſuperior in the parliament, no 
ſoldiers could be levied till the middle of May, 
and the army was not ready till the beginning 
of July, tho* the Scotch commiſſioners had aſ- 
ſured it ſhould be in condition to act by the 
beginning of May. Moreover, this army, 
which was to conlift of 40,000 men, was not 
above half that number, even after the juncti- 
on of the Engliſh troops. But before I ſpeak 
of the ſucceſs of theſe mighty preparati- 
ons, it will be proper to ſee what paſſed in 
England. | | 
Wales was the place where the firſt ſcene wa 
opened. In that country were three colonels, 
viz. Langhorn, Powell, and Poyer, who had 
faichfully ſerved the parliament during the war, 
but unhappily found themſelves by the new 
eſtabliſhment, in the number of the ſupernu- 
meraries who were to be disbanded, with 
which they were extremely diſſatisfied. Hav- 
ing communicated their diſcontents to each 
other, they reſolved all three to declare for the 
king, as ſoon as the Scotch army ſhould enter 
the kingdom. Langhorn even fent a conh- 
dent to Paris, to acquaint the queen and 
prince of Wales with this deſign, deſiring a 
commiſſion, with ſupplies of money and am- 
munition. The commiſſion was readily grant- 
ed, but the circumſtances of the queen and 
prince, allowed them not to ſend the deſired 
ſupplies. Tho' theſe three officers had reſol- 
ved not to declare before the Scots had enter- 
ed England, they were however obliged to it 
ſooner. Poyer, being governor, and mayor 
of Pembroke, in South-Wales, ſaw colonel 
Fleming unexpectedly arrive with the general's 
commiſſion to take the government of the 
caſtle, As this alteration could not but break 
the meaſures of the three colonels, Poyer refu- 
ſed to obey, under colour it was unreaſonable 
to deprive him of his government, without 
Paying him his arrears. The parliament was 
inflamed when they heard of this diſobedience, 
and declared Poyer a traitor, if he did not de- 
liver the caſtle within 24 hours after the firſt 
ſummons. Poyer contemned this ordinance, 
and even defeated Fleming, to whom ſome 


affair are not abſolutely neceſſary, I ſhall con- 
tent myſelf with ſaying, that it. became of 
greater conſequence than the parliament had 
imagined. Not only Langhorn and Powell 
joined with Poyer, but all South-Wales de- 
clared for the king, whilſt the lord Byron was 
labouring to draw North- Wales and the parts 
about Cheſter into a revolt. 


friends in that county, but the neighbourhood 
of London and the army kept them in awe. 
In the interim, ſome gentlemen of the coun- 
try having early information of the deſign of 
the Scots, took care to ſow the ſeeds of revolt, in 
hopes of producing fruit in due ſeaſon. The diſ- 
poſition of the people of Kent began to ſhew it- 
ſelt in a great riot at Canterbury, the 25th of 
December, 1647, about keeping of Chriſtmas- 
day. The multitude wounded and abuſed the 
mayor and others of the magiſtrates, and at laſt 
the cry was, For God, king Charles, and Kent. 
The tumult being appeaſed, and ſome ot the 
mutineers apprehended, the parliament had a 
mind to puniſh them with death. But they 
found ſo many obſtacles, that it was May be- 
fore they ſent down a commiſſion to try them. 
The grand- jury refuſed to find the bill, to the 
great aſtoniſhment of the commiſſioners. There 
were at that time commotions forming in 
the county, in which the. grand-jury were, 
doubtleſs, concerned, and that was the reaſon 
of their not finding the bill againſt their ac- 
complices. | 
Tho” the directors of the aftairs for the king 
had reſolved to delay the Kentiſh inſurrection 
till the army was marched againſt the Scots, 
it was not in their power to defer it fo long. 
Roger L' Eſtrange, a Norfolkman, being in 
Kent, at the houſe of Mr. Hales a young 
gentleman who was heir to a great eſtate, per- 
ſuaded him to undertake ſomething in favour 
of the king, and to ſound the gentry and peo- 
ple of the country that frequented his houſe. 
Matters were ſo ordered in the county, that 
about the middle of May, the people roſe, 
took arms, and owned Hales for their ge- 
neral, in which they committed two very 
great errors. The firſt, in putting themſelves 
under the conduct of an unexperienced young 
man without authority. The ſecond, in riſing 
before the army was removed to ſome diſtance 
from London. As the general knew, the Scotch 
army was not yet ready, he detached Crom- 
well with part of his forces to reduce the Welch 
to obedience, and then to march againſt the 
Scots at their entrance into England. For 
himſelf, he remained near London, as #vell to 
be ready to march againſt the Kentiſhmen, 
as to prevent the like inſurrection in London, 
which the army dreaded of all things ; beſides 
that, he had no inclination, as it afterwards 
appeared, to act againſt the Scots. 
The number of the male- contents in Kent 
being greatly increaſed, they were headed by 
George Goring, carl of Norwich, 


troops had been ſent to put him in poſſeſſion 1648. 
of Pembroke-caſtle. As the particulars of this ww 


During theſe tranſactions in Wales, there t,currea;- 
were commotions in Kent no leſs dangerous on in Kent. 
to the army. The king had always many Ruſbw. 


and Sir Kentiſh- 
William men. 
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1648. William Waller, and in expectation that 
London would not fail to declare for them, 
advanced towards Black-Heath. Then Fair- 
fax ſpeedily paſſed the Thames with his army 
over London-bridge, to give them battle. 
The Londoners being too wile to declare at 
ſach a juncture, the revolters thought fit to 
| retire, ſome ro Rocheſter, and others to 
He defeats Maidſtone. General Fairfax attacked theſe 
chem. laſt ſo vigorouſly, that he carried the town by 
June 1. ſtorm, flew many of them, and took a great 
number of priſoners. At the firſt news of this 
defeat, thoſe at Rocheſter quitted the city, 
and poſted themſelves on Black-Heath, hope- 
ing {till that London would ſend them aſſiſt- 
ance, or receive them into the city. Theſe two 
refuges failing, and hearing morcover, that 
a detachment of the army was approaching, 
they took to flight, and were diſperſed ; but 
however, a great many were made priſoners, 
The carl of Norwich found means to paſs the 
Thames at Greenwich, in boats, with 5 or 
600 men, and join his friends in Eflex, who 
were upon the point of paſſing into Kent, it 
Fairfax had not been ſo diligent. 
The county of Eſſex was in the ſame diſpo- 
ſition as Kent. There had been for ſome 
time in that county, men, who were earneſt- 
ly labouring to excite the people againſt the 
army, and only waited an opportunity to ap- 
pear openly, as ſoon as the army ſhould march 
to the north, not queſtioning but the ap- 
proach of the Scots would oblige them to it. 
Of this number were Sir Charles Lucas, lieu- 


tenant-colonel Farr, Sir Bernard Gaſcoign ; 


and at the ſame time, the lord Capel, one of 


the managers. of the inſurrections, was labour- 


ing the ſame thing in Hertfordſhire. Tho' the 
Kentiſh inſurrection had been unſucceſsful, the 
Eſſex Royaliſts were not diſcouraged. They 
ſtill hoped, either that London would declare 
for the king, or the Scotch army make ſo great 
progreſs, that the army of England would not 
be able to withſtand ſo many attacks from all 
quarters. For there was ſcarce a county, but 
what was to have ſome inſurrection, thoſe eſ- 
pecially, where the king's party prevailed du- 
ring the war; ſo the parliament having ſent a 
general pardon into Eſſex, for ſuch as ſhould 
lay down their arms, molt refuſed it by the in- 
| ſtances of Sir Charles Lucas, who was the moſt 
active Royaliſt in thoſe parts. 
Pairfar The general remained in Kent no longer 
marches than was neceſſary to raiſe the ſiege of Dover 
into Eſſex. undertaken by Waller, and quiet the country, 
Clarend. to which he granted very advantageous terms, 
conſidering their preſent circumſtances. This 
done, he repaſſed the Thames and marched 
into Eſſex, where the number of the revolters 
was increaſed by the junction of the troops 
brought out of Hertfordſhire by the lord Ca- 
pel. Nevertheleſs, as they found themſelves 
unable to keep the field before a victorious as 
ell as a ſtronger army, they reſolved to retire 
to Colcheſter. This was an open unforti- 
tied town; but they ſpeedily caſt up ſuch works 
before the avenues, that they did not fear be- 
ing ſtormed. Here they reſolved to defend 
themſclves, and wait the event of affairs in the 
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gainſt the kings friends. 


939 
other counties, and particularly in the north. 1648. 

The principal men, who were in Colcheſter, 
were the earl of Norwich, the lord Capel, He blocks 
Sir George Liſle, Sir William Compton, Sir *P the re- 
Charles Lucas, Sir Bernard Gaſcoign, lieute- 3 
nant-colonel Farr, and ſeveral other good offi- | 
cers, with a garriſon of 3000 men, all bent to 
ſell their lives dearly. This furniſhed the ge- 
neral with a reaſon, or, perhaps, a pretence 
not to attack the town in form, but to block 
it up, and reduce the beſieged by famine. I 
ſay, this might be a pretence ; for it ſeems, 
in ſuch a juncture, when all the kingdom was 
in a flame, and the Scotch army expected eve- 
ry moment, it was not proper for the general 
to be employed in a blockade, which proba- 
bly would laſt ſome time, whilſt he left the 
reſt of the kingdom defenceleſs, and was in 
great danger from the city of London. But as 
he might have good reaſons to run no riſque, 
it is not my buſineſs to cenſure his conduct. All 
that can be ſaid is, that his whole proceedings 
ſhewed his unwillingneſs to fight with the 
Scots, tho' he had always acted vigorouſly a- 

May I venture to 

make one conjecture? Fairfax was a zealous 

Presbyterian, but hitherto had ſuffered himſelf 

to be guided, or rather deceived, by Crom- 

well. Perhaps having diſcovered the artifices 

and ill-deſigns of this friend, he would not 
have been ſorry to ſee Cromwell defeat- 
ed, in expectation that if he were lain, 

or loſt his reputation, it would be eaſier to 

make peace, which he found to be imprac- 

ticable ſo long as Cromwell could oppoſe it. 

According to this ſuppoſition, the blockade of 
Colcheſter enabled the general to wait, with- 

out any hazard, the event of the war prepa- 

ring in the north. Be this as it will, he applied 

himſelf to the blockade, which began the roth 

of June, and laſted till Auguſt. 

The revolted Kentiſhmen, as I ſaid, had Tumult ar 
twice advanced towards London, in hopes the London. 
city would declare for them. This hope was April 9. 
not altogether groundleſs. Beſides that the — 
city was known to be very much diſpleaſed 
with the army, the common people had, in 
the beginning of April, ſhewn their readineſs 
tor any undertaking. Some perſons playing 
and ſporting on a Sunday in Moorfields, in 
contempt of the ordinance of parliament, the 
conſtables of that quarter would have diſperſed 


them; but it was not in their power. The 


obſtinacy of the mob went ſo far, that a par- 
ty of the trained-bands were forced to be ſent 
for; but before the party arrived, the number 
of the rioters was grown ſo great, that they 
tell upon and diſperſed the trained-bands, 
wounding and killing ſeveral. This ſucceſs fo 
inflamed the tumult, that the mob came from 
all quarters to join with the mutineers. Some 
ſeiſed Newgate and Ludgate; others went to 
the lord-mayor's houſe, who ſeeing them com- 
ing, ran away to the tower, whilſt others made 
towards Whitehall, but were repulſed by the 
regiment of horſe poſted in the Meuſe for a 
guard to the parliament, In the night the 
tumult {till increaſed ; the cry was every where, 


For God and king Charles. The general, who 


was 
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1648. was then in London, with only the two regi- 


wyw ments at Whitehall and the Meuſe, imme- 


diately called a council, where it was debated, 
whether they ſhould ſtay for more forces, or 
attack the mutineers with theſe two regiments. 
The laſt was judged moſt adviſable, whilſt the 
ſeditious were yet acting with great confuſion, 
and had no leader to conduct them. They 
were therefore, vigorouſly attacked when they 


leaſt expected it, and thought themſelves ma- 


ſters of the city, and tho? they made an ob- 
ſtinate defence, were, at length, diſperſed. 
The parliament, having received the circum- 
{ſtances of this commotion, believed it to have 
been ve dangerous, and ordered publick 
thanks to be given to God in all the churches of 
London for its being happily appeaſed. When 
I fay the parliament, 1 mean the parliament 
ſtill directed by the Independents, who dread- 
ed no thing ſo much as to ſee London declare 
againft the army; but as the army was not 
yet removed, the magiſtrates were too wile to 
declare ſo unſeaſonably. 

I have already mentioned two of the pro- 
jects againſt the army ; the inſurrection in 
Wales, which kept Cromwell employed till the 
beginning of July ; and that of Kent, which 
by too great a precipitation, miſcarried; and 
laftly, of the tumult in London, which, pro- 
bably, had been raiſed by ſome raſh and in- 
conſiderate Royaliſts, who knew nothing of the 
projects that were formed. I muſt now ſpeak 
of ſome others which were executed about the 
ſame time, that is, whilſt preparations were 
making in Scotland to ſend an army into Eng- 
land, and which were attended with no bet- 
ter ſucceſs. Wa | 

The Duke The firſt was the duke of York's eſcape, the 


of Vork King's ſecond ſon, from St. Jame's palace, 
_ eſcapes where he was under the earl ot Northumber- 


2 Lon- lands cuſtody, and his retreat into Holland, 


April 2x. to his ſiſter, the princeſs of Orange. Thus to 


Ruſhw. have his two eldeſt ſons out of the power of his 
enemies was no {mall advantage and ſatisfacti- 
on to the king. | 

Langdale Some days after, Langdale poſſeſſed himſelf 

ſeiſes Ber- of Berwick, and Muſgrave of Carliſle. The 

wick, and parliament had received ſome intelligence of 

Muſgrave the deſign to ſurpriſe theſe places, and might 

CHEE: have prevented it by putting garriſons there. 

pril 28, | . 

Clarend. But, as by the late treaty with Scotland, they 
were to be left to the care of the inhabitants, 
the two houſes were unwilling by ſeiſing them, 
to give the Scots ſo juſt an occaſion to complain, 
at a time when they wanted pretences to ſend 
an army into England. They contented them- 
ſelves, therefore, with ordering the mayors, 
to take care and provide againſt a ſurpriſe, 
which however they either could not, or would 
not prevent. | 

As ſoon as Langdale was maſter of Ber- 

wick, all the Royaliſts in Yorkſhire, Cumber- 

land, and Weſtmoreland came and joined him. 

By this means, he quickly formed a body of 

3000 foot and 1000 horſe, which enabled him 
| to go in queſt of general Lambert, who com- 

Ruſny manded in thoſe parts for the parliament. But 

he received very expreſs orders from Edin- 

burgh not to engage in any action, what ad- 


ſigned by the king 


vantage ſoever he might thence expect, but 1648. 
to retire about Carliſle till the arrival of the Wa 
Scotch army, which he obeyed. The reaſon 
of this order was, that as the rigid Presby- 
terians of Scotland were extremely jealous of 
the royal party, the directors of affairs were 
apprehenſive, that the progreſs made in Eng- 
land for the king, would obſtruct the levying 
an army in Scotland. And, indeed, it was 
b ſaid, the army was intended for the 

ing's rather than for ſervice of the Engliſh 
Presbyterians. | | Part of the 
Ihe loſs of Berwick and Carliſle was follow- fleet revolt 
ed ſoon after with another, which ſeemingly 98% 


ſhould have embroiled the affairs of the Inde- che parlia- 


pendents; I mean the revolt of part of the fleet 7 3 
about the end of May. The parliament hav- land. 
ing ordered eight men of war to go gaurd the May 27: 
ſeas during the ſummer, theſe ſhips lay in the Crend. 
Downs to take in proviſions, which was done | 
but ſlowly, becauſe there was not much to be 
feared from the ſea. While this part of the fleet 
lay in the Downs, ſome Kentiſh gentlemen, 
the king's friends, frequently came on board. 
Whether they found in the ſailors an inclina- 
tion to mutiny, or raiſed it themſelves by con- 
verſing with them, it happened ſoon after, 
that the ſervice was not performed in the fleet 
with the ſame ſubmiſſion as before. The ſailors 
took the liberty to contradict their officers, 
and obey them no farther than they pleaſed. 
The officers perceiving this great alteration, Fi 
acquainted the parliament with it, and imme- 8 
diately vice-admiral Rainsborough, who was 
to command this ſquadron, was ordered to re- 
pair to the fleet, and inquire into the cauſes 
of this diſobedience. Rainsborough, being na- 
turally very ſevere, began to make ftrict in- 
qulition on board the admiral's ſhip; upon 
which the men all roſe againſt him, and ſeiſing 
on him, put him with ſome more of the offi- 
cers into the boat, and ſent them on ſhore. 
This was no ſooner known to the reſt of the 
ſhips, but they followed their example, and 
uſed fuch officers as they did not like, in the 
ſame manner. As the fleet was not yet well 
victualled, they were obliged to ſtay ſome. 
days longer in the Downs, during which the 
Royaliſts ſupplied them with neceflaries in the 
beſt manner they could. After that, they 
ſailed for Holland, and came to an anchor at 
the Bill, in order to put themſelves under the 
command of the duke of York, who was de- 
to be lord high-admiral, as 
ſoon as he ſhould be of fit age for that poſt. 
The duke of York repairing to the fleet, 44. Duke 


then at Helvoet-Sluys, was received with great js received 


acclamations. He declared the lord Willough- on board 

by of Parham, his vice-admiral, and appoint- as admiral. 
ed ſome other officers in the ſeveral ſhips, the Clarend. 
ſailors having kept very few above the rank of 
a boatſwain or mate. As ſoon as the prince 
of Wales, who was at Paris, with the queen 
his mother, heard of this revolt, he reſolved 
to command the fleet himſelf, and employ it 
to the beſt advantage ; but want of money de- 
tained him longer than he wiſhed, cardinal 
Mazarin not being very forward to ſupply him, 


no mote than the carl of Ormond, who waited 
| | in 


r 


Qu. iS. 
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the fleet. 


laden. 


the river 


The earl 


fighting. 
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1648. in vain at Paris, for the performance of his 
peomiſes concerning Ireland. The news that 

the duke, his brother, was preparing to ſail 

with the fleet, made him repeat his endea- 

vours to procure money upon loan, and ſue- 

ceeding at laſt, came to Calais, and from 
The prince thence by ſea to Helvoet-Sluys. He was re- 
of Wales ceived by the fleet with all the reſpect and joy 
comes to that could be deſired, and having provided 
what was wanting, by the prince of Orange's 
aſſiſtance, ſent back the duke of York to the 
Hague, it not being proper to venture both at 
one time. His deſign was to ſeiſe Yarmouth, 
whether to go from thence and head the Scotch 
army, when it ſhould be in England, or to ſecure 
an entrance into the kingdom,when there ſhould 
be occaſion. In failing to Yarmouth, he took 
a ſhip of London, bound for Rotterdam, la- 
den with cloth by the company of merchant- 
adventurers. It was faid this ſhip was worth 
40,0001. He ordered the goods to be ſealed 
up, and continued his courſe. But he ſuc- 
ceeded not at Yarmouth as he expected, the 
town refuſing to admit him, tho' great part 
He enters Of the inhabitants were for the King. Where- 
fore he reſolved to enter the Thames, as well 
Thames: to intercept all outward and homeward-bound 
Ruſhw. ſhips, as to ſupport the king's party, and that 
of the Presbyterians in the parliament and 
city; for he was not ignorant of the projects 
that were formed. Beſides the queen his mo- 
ther had enjoined him to court the Presbyte- 
rians, conceiving it was only by their means 


He takes a 
ſhip richly 


5 - that the king could be reſtored. For this reaſon 


alſo, he afterwards releaſed the cloth-ſhip tor 
12,000 l. | 


Whilſt the prince lay in the Thames, where 
of War- he ſeiſed ſome other merchant ſhips, the earl 
_ of Warwick, being well aſſured of the fidelity 


im, in or- Of the reſt of the ſhips at Portſmouth, and elſe- 
der to en- where, aſſembled a fleet, and anchored in fight 


gage him. of the prince ; ſo that in all appearance the 
2 bart two fleets would not part without an engage- 
goed ment. But tho' the prince ſeemed inclined to 
it, he was adviſed to avoid it if poſſible, and 
not without reaſon. His ſhips were fewer, and 
much ſmaller than the earl of Warwick's ; be- 
ſides, the earl expected others from Portſmouth 
cvery moment, which arriving the next day, 
rendered him very ſuperior; ſo the prince 
failed back to Holland, and ſecured his fleet 
at Helvoet-Sluys. The earl of Warwick fol- 
lowed him, and appeared before that port, but 
to no manner of purpoſe. | 
Thus ended the prince of Wales's expedition 
with the ſhips revolted from the parliament. 
The money he received for the prizes he had 
taken, was not ſufficient to pay his fleet, and 
provide ir with neceſſaries, ſo that it procured 
him more trouble than advantage. Before 1 
leave this ſubject, it will not be improper, 
briefly to explain ſome circumſtances in the 
_ nmr Hiſtory. 
11ſt the two fleets lay in fight, and ſeem- 
Rn ed to prepare for battle, 3 — ſent Har- 
eee Seymour to the earl of Warwick, with a 
lated by the letter to invite him to return to his allegiance. 
lord Cla- The carl anſwered, that he adviſed his high- 


rendon. neſs to put himſelf into the handsfof the par- 
Vor. I | | 


Ruſhw, 


Explicati- 
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liament. Notwithſtanding this diſcouraging 1648. 
anſwer, the prince ſent Mr. Crofts to the carl. 
who had married his aunt, imagining, he durſt | 
not venture to diſcover his ſentiments to Sey- 

mour. But Crofts returned with much the 

ſame anſwer. Hence it appears, the prince 
thought he had ſome room to rely on the earl 

of Warwick, as the lord Clarendon inſinuates, 

and the ground of his hope, which was pro- 

perly the effect only of his, or rather of the whole 


j 
* 


Royal party's, pre poſſeſſion, was briefly this. 


The Scotch commiſſioners, as I ſaid, did not 


_ acquaint the leading Presbyterians with the 


particulars of their treaty with the king in the 
Ifle of Wight. They only told them, an ar- 
my would be raiſed in Scotland to deliver the 
king out of the hands of the Independents, 
and that it was neceſſary the Royaliſts and 
Presbyterians ſhould ſecond theſe endeavours, 
by acting jointly or ſeparately. This propoſal 
being accepted, the Royaliſts and Presbyterians 
prepared, as I have ſaid, to countenance the 
deſigns of the Scots by inſurreCtions in ſeveral 
parts of the kingdom. Matters ſtanding thus, 
Henry Rich, carl of Holland, who had acted 
an ill part in the late war, had a mind on this 
occaſion, to reconcile himſelf to the king, by 
labouring his reſtoration. To that end, he re- 
ceived a commiſſion from the prince of Wales, 
impowering him to raiſe forces for the king's 
ſervice, and his brother the earl of Warwick 
promiſed to aſſiſt him in his deſigns. This is 
what the prince knew, and what made him 
believe the earl of Warwick was in the ſame 
diſpoſition with his brother; but there was a 
wide difference between the views of the Roy- 
aliſts, and thoſe df the Presbyterians. Theſe laſt, 
of whom the earl of Warwick was one of the 
heads, did not pretend to reſtore the king with- 
out terms, but only to free him out of the hands 
of the Independents, to make conditions with 
him afterwards, which they called ſettling the 
peace of the kingdom. But the prince, and the 
king's whole party would not underſtand this 
difterence, and prepoſterouſly imagined, that all 
who had promiſed to act againſt the Indepen- 
dents, had thereby engaged to ſerve the king 
without terms. Herein lay the miſtake. It 
is therefore evident, the earl of Warwick, who 
acted upon Presbyterian views, could not be- 


lieve it to be his intereſt to deliver the fleet to 


the prince, ſince notwithitanding the preſent 
occaſion which induced the Presbyterians to be 


Ina readineſs to act againſt the army, they 


ſtill conſidered the Royal party as their real 
enemies. f 


In the beginning of June, the king's friends Pontefract 
found means to ſurpriſe Pontefrac-caſtle in calile ſur- 
Yorkſhire, and pur a garriſon there. Soon af- Pied: 
ter Scarborough-caſtle revolted from the par- — 
liament, and declared for the king. 


The Scotch army being, at length, upon project of 
the point of entering England, general Fairfax the earl of 


being {till employed in the blockade of Col- Holland. 
cheſter, and Cromwell in the ſiege of Pem- ©)*n% 
broke, and as there were but two regiments 
in London, Henry Rich, earl of Holland, 
thought he could not have a fairer opportuni- 
ty to execute his deſign in favour of the king. 
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1648. This deſign was ſo far from being a ſecret, 
that it was become the common talk of the 
city. It was known beforchand, what day the 

carl of Holland was to depart, and the par- 


liament did not ſeem to regard it. It was not 
for want of information; but the ſcene of at- 
fairs was much altered ſince the army's re- 
moval from London. The Independents pre- 
vailed no more in the parliament, and the 
Presbyterians began to hold up their heads. 
For this reaſon, . the Independents did not 


think proper, at ſuch a juncture, to take any 


ſteps that might induce the city of London to 
declare openly. On the other hand, the Preſ- 
byterian members were far from endeavouring 
to prevent the earl of Holland's defign, which 
they conſidered as flowing from the general 
combination for the delivery of the king out of 
the hands of the army. So the carl publick- 
ed by the ly departed from London, with about 100 
duke of horſe, and came to Kingſton upon Thames, 
Bucking- Where George Villiers, the young duke of 


He is join- 


bam and Buckingham, the lord Francis Villiers, his bro- 


others. 


Clarend. ther, Henry Mordaunt, carl of Peterborough, 


and the family of the earl of Northampton, 
met him, with ſome troops. As ſoon as they 
were joined, they ſent a letter to the lord- 
mayor and common- council of London, de- 
claring their intention was to join the forces 
of Surrey, Suſſex, and Middleſex, to releaſe 
his majeſty's perſon, to bring him with ho- 
nour to his parliament, and to ſettle peace in 
the kingdom; and deſired their aſſiſtance no 
farther than their deſigns were really for the 
good and happineſs of the king, parliament, 
and kingdom, according to the covenant. 
"Theſe laſt words, according to the covenant, 
ſeemed neceſſary, becauſe they knew the Preſ- 
byterians wiſhed for nothing ſo much as the 
confirmation of the covenant. But the magi- 
ſtrates of London thought not fit to chuſe for 
leaders, the earl of Holland, who was in no 
great repute, or the duke of Buckingham an 


unexperienced youth, who had only the king's. 


ſervice in view, without any regard to the 
publick, or the covenant ; or, in a word, any 
of theſe lords, whoſe principles were by no 
means agreeable to thoſe of the Presbyterians. 
So, without anſwering this letter, they ſent it 
to the parliament, who immediately voted the 
lords that had ſigned it tobe traitors, and their 
eſtates to be ſequeſtred. 8 | 
'The ſame day the letter was wrote, colo- 


They are : 
mn Leveſey, with ſome companies of the two 


near King- regiments that were quartered in Weſtminſter, 
Ron. 


met theſe lords near Kingſton, and entirely 
routed them. But, Leveſey's foot which was 
left behind, not being yet arrived, and the 
lords having ſent theirs to Kingſton, to ſecure 
their retreat, the horſe only, on both ſides, 
were engaged. Leveſey briskly purſued them 
to Kingſton, where the foot ſtood their ground, 
and hindered the enemies horſe from entering 
the town. Thar ſame night they quitred 
Kinetton, and retired to St. Albans with about 
400 men. 
In the interim, general Fairtax hearing of 
this inſurrection, L from the blockade of 
Colcheſter, colonel Scroop with a regiment of 


diſpatched a body of horſe to reinforce the ar- 
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horſe, to the aſſiſtance of the parliament's 1648. 
troops. Scroop coming to Hertford, was in- 
formed, that the lords who had been defeated They are 
at Kingſton, were at St. Neor's in a negligent aol cord 
manner. Upon this intelligence, he marched where 85 
thither in the night, and ſurpriſed them in carl of 
that little town, killing ſome of their men, Holland is 
taking above 100 priſoners, and diſpe: ſing the WES. 
reſt. The lord Francis Villiers was ſlain; his nb 
brother, the duke of Buckingham, found 

means to eſcape, and the carl of Holland was 

taken, conducted to London, and afterwards 

ſent priſoner to Warwick-caſtle. Thus ended 

this ill concerred enterpriſe, managed by per- 

ſons of no experience or skill in the art of war. 

At laſt, duke Hamilton entered England at he Scotch 
the head of the Scotch army, the th of July. army en- 
The 11th of the ſame month, Pembroke-caſtle ters Eng- 
ſurrendered to Cromwell, who immediately land. 

Clarend. 
my in the north, commanded by major-ge- 
neral Lambert. He departed himſelf three 
days after, with the reſt of his forces, which 
were already very much fatigued by the late 
ſiege, and of which the greateſt part wanted 
ſhoes and ſtockings, tho they undertook a long 


march, which probably, would be followed 


with a battle. Theſe difficulties diſcouraged 
not Cromwell. He purſued his march with 
all poſſible diligence, and yet could not join 
Lambert till the middle of Auguſt. We mutt 
now ſce what duke Hamilton was doing, 
whilſt Cromwell was marching towards him. 
The deſign of thoſe who had prevailed for rh gute 
the railing an army in Scotland, ſeemed to be of Hamil- 
ro aſſiſt the Englith Presbyterians to free the ton's aim, 
parliament from the yoke of the Independents  - 
and to deliver the king out of the hands of the 
army. Theſe, at leaſt, were the moſt plau- 
ſible things that were urged to induce the par- 
liament of Scotland to conſent to this extra- 
ordinary expedition. But it may very juſtly 
be doubted, whether this was the deſign of all 
the leaders of that party. Some, among whom 
were duke Hamilton, and his brother the earl 
of Lanerick, probably, ſought only to reſtore the 
king without terms, or, at leaſt, without any 
other condition than what he had himſelf offer- 
ed, viz. his promiſe to obſerve the antient 
laws. They did not much concern themſelves 
about maintaining the eſtabliſhment of Preſ- 
byterianiſm in England, or the covenant be- 
tween the two nations. Others, as the earls 
of Loudon, and Lauderdale, who had been 
commiſſioners in England, really intended to 
ſerve the king, but upon theſe rwo conditions, 
that the Presbyterian-government ſhould be 
eſtabliſned in the church of England, and the 
covenant punEtually obſerved. As they thought, 
they had taken ſufficient care of theſe two 
points, by the Iſle of Wight treaty, they little 
regarded the other conditions required of the 
king by the parliament of England concerning 
the militia, nomination to the great offices, &c. 
But very likely, their deſign was to deceive one 
another. "Theſe laſt meant to make ule of the 
king's party to procure the execution of the Ifle 
of Wight treaty, and the king's party, feigning 
to agree to what the others deſired, intended, i" 
0 make 


pook XXI. 


king not to 


milton 


ſhould not, it ſeems, have loſt, as he did, 40 
loſes a 


reit geal days in the northern counties, but have march- 
Si. in ed directly to London. Lambert would not 
the north. have been able to hinder his march, being 
Clarend. much weaker than he. Cromwell was yet em- 
ployed in Wales, and Fairfax in the blockade 
of Colcheſter; probably, it, without loſing 
time, he had marched to London, he would 
have arrived before Cromwell and Lambert 
could have joined forces, and if Fairfax had 
quitted the blockade of Colcheſter, in order to 
throw himſelf into London, very likely, the 
inhabitants would have ſhut their gates againſt 
him, ſince they would have been ſupported by 
the army of Scotland. At leaſt, in caſe Fair- 
fax had riſen from before Colcheſter, that 
town, the whole county of Eſſex, and, doubt- 
leſs, Suffolk and Norfolk, would have joined 
with the Scots. In ſhort, if the Scotch army 
had marched towards the centre of the king- 
dom, there would, doubtleſs, have been in 
many places, inſurrections, which would have 
greatly diſtreſſed the army lot the Indepen- 
dents; and if duke Hamilton could have 
reached London, certainly the city and parli- 
ament would have openly declared againſt the 
army, and expelled out of both houſes, the 
Independent members. It will hereafter appear 
theſe are not bare conjectures, conſidering what 
paſſed in the city and parliament, whilſt it 
was expected, the Scotch army would ta ke rhe 
courſe, I have been ſpeaking of. 
2 But duke Hamilton had, doubtleſs, other 
lord Ca. Views, ſince he ſtaid above a month in the 
rendon. north, without any neceſſity. The lord Cla- 
rendon conjectures, the duke's intention was, 
to afford time to the Engliſh army to defeat 
thoſe forces which were up in ſeveral parts of 
the kingdom for the king, that they might not 
be ſo united as to obſtruct the Presbyterians 
deſign. But, whatever regard I may have for 


Conjec- 


that noble hiſtorian, I cannot be of his opinion, 


for two reaſons which to me ſeem very ſtrong. 
The firſt is, that duke Hamilton was not a zea- 
lous Presbyterian; on the contrary, tho? he 
had taken the covenant, he was epiſcopal in 
his heart, as he had ſufficiently diſcovered 
whilſt he could do it without danger. The 
ſecond is, that he was the man who had moſt 
courted and drawn into Scotland the Roya- 
lifts, whilſt the voting of an army was in queſ- 
Different tion. I ſhould rather think, he had a quite 
conjec= Contrary view to what the lord Clarendon im- 
"mes. putes to him; that inſtead of deſigning to 
countenance the Presbyterian party, he rather 
feared to render them too powerful, by ap- 
proaching London, knowing, when the king 
ſhould be in the hands of the Presbyterians, 
his condition would not be much happier. 
Very likely, his long ſtay in the north, was 
only to give the king's friends in thoſe parts 
opportunity to join Langdale's forces, and 
thereby render the king's party ſuperior. 
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1618. make uſe of them to enable the 
ve forced to receive any terms. The duke of 
Hamilton's conduct after his entrance into 
England, ſeems to me a very ſtrong evidence, 

that he deſigned not to act in favour of the 

Duke Ha- Presbyterians. If he had ſuch an intention, he 


on conjectures, as ſoon as duke Hamilton en- 
tered England, he marched to Carliſſe, from 


1 
However this be, not to dwell too long up- 1648. 


YRS 
The duke 


whence he drew out the Engliſh, placed there 38 
by Muſgrave, and put in a Scotch - Gatri- He is join- 
ſon. Some days after, Langdale joined him ed by 
with about 4000 Engliſh foot, and 7 or Langdale. 
800 horſe. But theſe troops remained Claren. 
ſeparate, and in the marches, Langdale 

was always a day befote the Scotch army. 

This was to evade in ſome meaſure the order 

of the parliament of Scotland, that the Eng- 

liſn who ſhould refuſe to take the covenant, 

ſhould not be received into the army, nor act 

in conjunction with the Scots. Nevertheleſs 

the Englith and Scots made but one army, 
under the command of duke Hamilton, from 

whom Langdale received orders. Lambert 

who was poſted near the place where the two 
armies joined, or, at leaſt, approached cach 
other, retired in ſuch diforder, that, probably, 

he would have been defeated, had he been 
purſued; but duke Hamilton did not think fic 

to improve this advantage: He continued ſome 

days at Carliſle, after which he marched to 
Kendal in Weſtmoreland, where he reſted a- 


gain, till finding not wherewithal to ſubſiſt his 


army, he was forced, as it were, to proceed 
to Lancaſhire with part of his army, leaving 
the reſt at Kendal. Ar length, he advanced to He enters 
Preſton, where he halted, the reaſon whereof Lancaſhire; 
is not known, unleſs it was to ſtay for Monroe, 

who was coming with 3000 men out ot, 
Scotland, ZOO | PE i c 
In the interim, Cromwell having reached Cromwell 
Yorkſhire, Lambert inſtantly joined him, and joins Lam- 
they marched together directly to Preſton, bert. | 


_ where duke Hamilton lay. Langdale who made July 17: 


the van of the duke's army with his Engliſh, Sung. 


troops, {cnt him notice that Cromwell was ap- 
proaching with a reſolution to give him battle, 
and conſequently it was neceſſary to keep his 
army together. Bur the duke pats nor, 

this intelligence, believing it to be only ſome 
detachment of Cromwell's army. In a word, He gefears 
Langdale was attacked by the enemies horſe, Langdale. 
who drove him to Preſton, where he brought 

with him ſome priſoners, who averred, that 
Cromwell's whole army was near. Whereup- 

on the duke ſent him back to his troops, pro- 

miſing to ſend him aſſiſtance; but diſappoint- 

ed him. So Langdale being attacked, was 

forced to maintain a very unequal fight, which 

laſted however five or fix hours; but, at laſt, 

he was entirely routed. Immediately after, The duke“ 
Cromwell's horſe marched directly to Preſton, army is 
where all was in ſuch confuſion that nothing routed. 
was thought of but flight. The duke himſelf 

found it proper to retire by the bridge, which 

he in vain endeavoured to guard, after paſ- 

ſing it. The following letter was ſent by 
Cromwell to the parliament, the 2oth of Au- 

guſt, containing a particular account of what 

paſſed between the two armies, on the i7th, 

18th, and 19th of Auguſt. ns 


C Afﬀcer the conjunction of that party which 8 
c I brought with me out of Wales with letter a- 


the northern forces about Knaresborough bout it. 
: ; | 4 and Ruſh, 
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and Wetherby, hearing that the enemy was 
advanced with their army to Lancaſhire, we 
came the 6th inſtant to Hodder- bridge over 
Ribble, where we had a council of war; 
and upon advertiſement the enemy intended 
ſouthward, and ſince confirmed, that they re- 
ſolved for London itſelf, and information that 


the Iriſh forces under Monroe, lately come 


out of Ireland, which conſiſted of 1200 horſe 
and 1500 foot, were on their march towards 
Lancaſhire to join with them, it was 
thought, to engage the enemy to fight was 
our buſineſs; and accordingly marching over 


the bridge that night, quartered the whole 
army in the fields. Next morning we march- 
ed towards Preſton, having intelligence that 
the enemy was drawing together thereabouts 
from all his out- quarters; we drew out a 


forlorn of about 200 horſe, and 400 foot; 
theſe gallantly engaged the enemy's ſcouts 
and out- guards, until we had opportunity 
to bring up our whole army. So ſoon as 
our foot and horſe were come up, we reſolv- 
ed that night to engage them if we could; 
and therefore advancing with our forlorns, 
and putting the reſt of the army into as 
ood a poſture as the ground would bear, 


which was totally inconvenient for our horſe, 


being all incloſure and miry ground) we 
preſſed upon them through a lane, and for- 
ced them from their ground, after four hours 
diſpute, until we came to the town; into 
which four troops of my regiment firſt en- 


tered; and being well ſeconded by colonel 


Harriſon's regiment, charged the enemy in 
the town; and cleared the ſtreets. At laſt 
the enemy was put into diſorder, many men 
ſlain, and many priſoners taken ; the nuke 


with moſt of the Scots horſe and foot retreat- 
ed over the bridge ; where after a very hot 


diſpute betwixt the Lancaſhire regiments, 
(part of my lord general's and them being 
at puſh of pike) they were beaten from the 
bridge, and our horſe and foot following 
them, killed many, and took divers priſo- 
ners; and we poſſeſſed the bridge over Der- 
went, and a few houſes there, the enemy 
being drawn up within muſquet ſhot of us, 
where we lay that night, we not being able 
to atempt further upon the enemy, the night 
preventing us. In this poſture did the ene- 
my and ve lie moſt part of that night; up- 
on entering the town, many of the enemy's 
horſe fled towards Lancaſter, in the chaſe of 
whom we had divers of our horſe, who pur- 
ſued them near 10 miles, and had execution 


of them, and took about 500 horſe, and 


many priſoners : We poſſeſſed in the fight 
very much of the enemy's ammunition ; 
I believe they loſt 4 or 5000 arms; the 


number of the ſlain we judge to be about 


1000, the priſoners we took near about 
4000. 

© In the night they marched away, 7 or 
8000 foot, and about 4000 horſe; we fol- 
lowed them with about 3000 foot, and about 


2500 horſe and dragoons; and in this proſe- 


cution that worthy gentleman colonel Thorn- 
haugh, preſſing too boldly, was flaiv, being 


_— 0% Q_ - 
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run into the body, thigh and head, by the 1648. 
© enemies lancers; our horſe ſtill proſecuted Www 
the enemy, killing and taking divers all the 

© way; bur by that time our army was come 
© up, they recovered Wigan before we could 
attempt any thing upon them. We lay that 
© night in the field cloſe by the enemy, lying 
very dirty and weary, where we had ſome 
« skirmiſhing, &c. We took major-general 
Van Druske, colonel Hurrey, and licute- 
* nant-colonel Ennis. 5 

© The next morning the enemy marched 
towards Warrington, made a ſtand at a paſs 

near Winwick; we held them in ſome diſpute 
until our army was come up, they main- 

taining the pals with great reſolution for ma- 3 
ny hours; but our men, by the bleſſing of 2 
God, charged very home upon them, bear | 
them from their ſtanding, where we killed 
about 1000 of them, and took (as we be- 
lieve) about 2000 priſoners, and proſecuted 
them home to Warrington: town, where they 
poſſeſſed the bridge. As ſoon as we came 
thither, I received a meſſage from licute- 
nant- general Bailey, deſiring ſome capitula- 
tion; to which yielded, and gave him theſe 
terms: That he ſhould ſurrender himſelf and 
all his officers and ſoldiers priſoners of war, 
with all his arms, ammunition, and horſes, 
upon quarter for life; which accordingly is 

* done. Here are took about 4000 complete 
arms, and as many priſoners: And thus you 
have their infantry ruined. 

* The duke is marched with his remaining 
horſe (which are about 3000) towards Nant- 
wich, where the gentlemen of the country 
have taken about 500 of them; the country 
will ſcarce ſuffer any of them to paſs, but T 
bring in and kill divers as they light upon | 1 
* them. I have ſent poſt to my lord Gray and T 
Sir Edward Rhodes, to gather all together 
c 
0 


with ſpeed for their proſecution: Monroe 
is about Cumberland, with the horſe that 
ran away, and his Iriſh horſe and foot; but 
I have left a conſiderable ſtrength, I hope, 
to make reſiſtance till we can come up to 
© them. ED 

© 'Thus you have the narrative of the parti- 
culars of the ſucceſs. I could hardly tell 
how to ſay leſs, there being ſo much of 
God; and I was not willing to ſay more, 
leaſt there ſhould ſeem to be any thing 
of man ; only give me leave to add one 
word, ſhewing the diſparity of the forces of 
both ſides; that ſo you may ſee, and all the 
world acknowledge, the great hand of God 
in this buſineſs. The Scots army could not 
be leſs than 12000 foot well armed, and 
5000 horſe; Langdale not leſs than 2500 
foot, and 1500 horſe ; in all 21,000 : in ours, 
in all, about 8600, and by computation a- 
bout 2000 of the enemy's ſlain, betwixt 8 ä 
and ooo priſoners, beſides what are lurk- ® 
ing in hedges and private places, which the ; taken 
country daily bring in, or deſtroy. priſoner, 
To finiſh, in a few words, the relation of and his 
the unfortunate end of duke Hamilton and whole ar- 
his army, I ſhall add, to what is ſaid in . on 
Cromwell's letter, that the duke retiring to Eirend. 
N £4 Nantwich, © 
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The duke 


_ Sa, We. 
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Book XXI. 
1648. Nantwich, and finding himſelf purſued by 
Wa Lambert with a ſtrong party of horſe, march- 
ed to Utoxeter in Staffordſhire, where Lam- 
bert was almoſt as ſoon as he, and where the 
Scots made not the leaſt ſhow of reſiſtance. In 
ſhort, the duke was taken with all the officers 
about him ; and of the whole army, the horſe 
only eſcaped, who went and joined Monroe in 
Cumberland. To this came the great effort 
of Scotland in favour of the king ; j fay in fa- 
vour of the king, for it is certain, moſt of the 
authors of this enterpriſe, intended the king's 
reſtoration, tho' they covered their deſign with 
other pretences. . 
Colcheſter The defeat of the Scotch army was follow 
ſurrenders ed, within few days, by the taking of Colcheſ- 
at diſcreti- ter, the blockade whereof had laſted above 


on to two months. The beſieged having been for- 


Fairfax. 


Clarend, ced to ſurrender at diſcretion, the general call- 


ed a council of war, where it was determined, 
: that Sir George Liſle, Sir Charles Lucas, and 
Peta Sir Bernard Gaſcoigne * ſhould be ſhot to death. 
8 The two firſt were executed, but the general 
Rapin- hcaring, Sir Bernard was a Florentine, ſaved 
his life, for fear the grand-duke ſhould re- 
venge his death on the Engliſh gentlemen, 
who frequently travelled into his dominions. 
Lauder- 
dale preſ- when the news of duke Hamilton's defeat ar- 
e rived there. On the morrow, John Mairland, 
arg to go earl of Lauderdale, waited on him with a let- 
into Scot- ter from the parliament of Scotland, invitin 
land. him to come into their country, and head their 
Clarend. army in England; but the news he had recei- 
ved the day before being confirmed, he did 
not think fir to riſque his perſon to no pur- 
poſe, tho the earl of Lauderdale preſſed him 
extremely to depart. So, the earl was obliged 
.to return all alone. 
The tate After the recital of the fruits of the ſeve- 
of the par- ral commotions raiſed by the king's friends in 
lament the laſt ſeven or eight months, it will be ne- 


Ln cy. ceſſary, before we proceed, to ſpeak of what 


paſſed the mean while in the parliament and 

City. 
The Tnde- Since the two houſes had voted no more ad- 
pendents dreſſes to the king, there was a perfect union 
prevail in between the parliament and the army. The 
the parlia- army no more pretended to meddle in ſtate- 
ment. affairs. They conſented that the ſupernume- 
rary troops, that is, ſuch as were not upon the 
late eſtabliſhment, ſhould be disbanded by 
companies, as money was raiſed to pay them: 
They promiſed to retire to the towns and 
garriſons as ſoon as the parliament ſhould ſet- 
tle the neceſſary funds for their regular pay. 
This condeſcenſion or rather ſubmiſſion to the 
parliament, proceeded from the Independents 
power in both houſes, no reſolution being ta- 
ken but by their direction, or, at leaſt, that 
was contrary to their views. On the other 
hand, tho the Presbyterians were not ſorry, 
there were inſurrections in the kingdom capa- 
ble of keeping the army employed, and oblig- 
ing them to remove from London, they were 
in danger however that the king's party would 
grow too powertul before the Scotch army 
thould enter England. Upon this army it was 


that they founded their hope of becomi 
9 pe of becoming once 


The prince of Wales was at the Hague, 
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more maſters of the parliament and kingdom. 1648. 
Bur they perceived, that before the arrival of 
the aſſiſtance expected irom Scotland, it was 
not their intereit to ſecond the endeavours of 
the Royaliſts, whole views were very oppoſite 
to theirs, for fear of enabling them to renew 
the war by their own ſtrength. On the other 
hand, they would have acted very imprudent- 
ly, if they had openly declared aga inſt the ar- 
my, whilſt it was about London, without hav- 
ing ſufficient forces to reſiſt it. The aſſiſtance 
of Scotland only could enable them to hold up 
their heads. For which reaſon the votes of 
both houſes were always unanimous to con- 


demnu the inſurrections in Wales, Kent, Eſ- 
ſex, as well as thoſe of the earl of Holland and 


the duke of Buckingham. This was alſo the 
reaſon, that the Independents met with no 
obſtacle in cauſing the 11 members accuſed by 
the army to be declared incapable of ſerving 
in parliament, and the lord-mayor, aldermen 
of London, and the ſeven peers to be proſecu- 
red with the utmoſt rigour tor being concerned 
in che tumult of July che 26th. "Theſe were 
the reſolutions ot a parliament yet governed 
and directed by the Independents. Burt when 
once Cromwell was engaged in Wales with 
part of the army, Fairfax employed at the 
blockade at Colcheſter, and when the ſurpri- 
ſal of Berwick and Carliſle had made it neceſ- 
ſary to ſend ſome regiments into the north, 
the face of affairs began to change. The In- 
dependent members found themſelves obliged, 
in their turn, to diſſemble, and conſent to 
things which they would, doubtleſs, have 
oppoſed, had the army been near to ſupport 
them. | 

The 27th of April, before the army re- A petition 
moved from London, upon information, true from the 
or falſe, brought to the parliament, that ſome dt 17 
officers had plotted to diſarm, and then plun- — 15 
der the city, the common- council preſented a 
petition to the houſe of commons, deſiring, 
that the chains of the city, which had been 
lately pulled down, might be ſet up again; the 
army removed to a farther diſtance from Lon- 
don, and major- general Skippon appointed to 
command within the lines of communication, 
and the weekly bills of mortality. It is evi- 
dent the common- council had a mind to have 
it in their power to act when the Scotch arm 
ſhould enter England; for they could not ima- 
gine the Scots had other thoughts than to ſup- 
port the Presbyterian party in England. The 
houſe granted two of their requeſts, and took 
time to conſider of the removal of the army. 

The next day the houſe of commons having 
taken into conlideration the affair of ſettling 
the government, voted : 

© 1. That the government of the kingdom The com- 
© ſhould be ſtill by king, lords, and commons. mons 

* 2. That the ground-work for this govern- des. 
ment ſhould be the propoſitions laſt preſen- 
ted to the king at Hampton- Court. 

© 3. That any member of the houſe ſhould 
© have leave to ſpeak freely to any votes, or 
© ordinances, or declarations concerning the 
king, &c. 

Theſe votes were directly contrary to the 
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84.6 
1648. deſigus of the Independents, who meant to a- 
LA bolith regal power, and eſtabliſh a common- 
wealth; but as their intention was yet a ſecret, 
or, at leaſt, they had not declared it, they did 

not think proper to diſcover it too openly, by 
oppoling theſe votes. | 

Petition to Some days after, ſundry of the inhabitants 
the com- of London preſented a petition to the com- 
mon-coun- mon- council, praying, that the lord- mayor, and 
al touch. ſheriffs of London might be part of the committee 


= for the militia of the city, and that the reſt of 
May 2, the committee might be choſen by the com- 
Ruſhw mon- council. 
Upon this, the lord- mayor and common- 
council preſented a petition to the houſe of 
commons, ſhewing, | 
Fetten That the general having by letter inform- 


from the ed the houſe of commons of his deſign to 


common- remove the two regiments that were at 
council to 


the parlia- 
ment. 
May 9. 


A 


© an expectation, the parliament ſhould be 
* guarded by the forces of the city, which they 
© were ready to do, provided they were put into 


© a capacity to perform the ſame, by ſettling 


La) 


the militia of London, and being authoriſed 
ſo to do. . 1 

That the lord-mayor and common-coun- 
« cil might, by ordinance of parliament, be au- 
< thoriſed to nominate and preſent to both 
* houſes of parliament a committee for the 
militia of the ſaid city, whereby comman- 
ders and ſoldiers might be the better united 


A 


A 


A 


the ſatety and preſervation of the parliament 
and city. 

© That the command of the tower of Lon- 
don might be put into the hands of ſuch a 
« perſon as ſhould be nominated and preſent- 


La 


mayor and common-council. 

That the ſoldiers there remaining might 
© be removed. | | 

All this was granted againſt the intereſt of 
the Independents, who, for a few months be- 
fore, had ordered the contrary, becauſe they 
knew the Londoners were not for them. Thus 
the city endeavoured by degrees, under divers 
pretences, to pur themſelves in condition to 

act, when the ſeaſon was ripe. 
Declarati- It apears alſo by a declaration of the houſe 
on of the of commons of the 5th of May, how much the 
commons. Presbyterians began to be ſuperior in parlia- 
ment. This declaration ran : * That the houſe 
« is reſolved to preſerve and maintain the ſo- 
«« lemn league and covenant, and the treaties 
between the two kingdoms of England and 
Scotland: And that they will be ready. to 
join with the kingdom of Scotland in the 
e propolitions agreed upon by the two king- 
« doms, and preſented to his majeſty at Hamp- 
«© ton-Court.” This was a toothing to unite 
themſelves with the Scots, as ſoon as they ſhould 
enter the kingdom. Probably, the commons be- 
lieved them to be more ready than they were, 
and moreover, were yet ignorant, that the 
view of thoſe who had promoted the raifing 
of an army in Scotland, was rather to ſerve 
the king, than ſupport the Presbyterian-party 
in England. But they ſoon perceived, the 
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Weitminſter, they conceived, that there was 


and encouraged to perform their duties, for 


ed to both houſes of parliament by the lord- 


of the ſoldiers, and killed one. 


Royalilts intended not to maintain the parlia- 1648. 
ment's intereſt. If the Cavaliers, for fo tge: 
king's party were called, had behaved with a The Roy- 
little more policy, and leſs paſſion and heat, beer i 
they might have done the king ſignal ſervice;?; tals 
but they ſo openly ſhewed, that their deſign was cial to the 
to reſtore the king without terms, that they king. 
obliged the Presbyterians to be upon their 

guard, and even to oppoſe them, inſtead of 

acting jointly with them, as the Cavaliers ex- 

pected. This paſſion, or, if you pleaſe, ex- 

treme zeal for the king's fervice, was always 


the diltinguiſhing character of that party, and 


often baffled their deſigns. Some of this par- 

ty, inhabitants of the county of Surrey, could 

not contain themſelves fo long as would have 

been requiſite for the king's intereſt ; they aſ- 
ſembled in great numbers, horſe and foot, and 

came to Weſtminſter, where they preſented a 
petition to the lords, and another to the com- 

mons, worded in ſuch high and ſtrong terms, 

that they ſeemed to believe themſelves ſup- 

ported by the whole kingdom. They de- 
manded : 

That the king might be reſtored to his petition 
due honour, and juſt rights, according to the from Sur- 
oaths of allegiance and ſupremacy : That herey in be- 
might be forthwith eſtabliſhed in his throne, half of the 
according to the ſplendor of his anceſtors: Nad 16 
© That he might for the preſent come to * Nuigy 
© Weſtminſter with honour and ſafety, to treat 

« perſonally for compoling differences: That 

* the free-born ſubject of England might be 
governed by the known laws and ſtatutes in 

© force in the kingdom: That the war begin- 
ning might be prevented; and that the ordi- 

© nances for preventing tree-quarter, might be 

© duly executed, and {peed made in disband- 

© ing all armies, having their arrears due paid 

© them.” 8 | 

Nothing could be more unſea ſonable than 
this petition in ſuch a juncture, when the bu- 
ſineſs was to foment the diviſion between the 
Presbyterians and Independents, whereas the 
petition tended to unite them againſt the Roy- 
aliſts. The lords anſwered, © They were now phiteloc. 
ce upon the conſideration of the ſettling of the 
« kingdom, and doubted not to ſatisfy all.” 
Whiltt the commons were debating on the pe- 
tition, ſome of the Surrey men quarrelled with 
the parliament's guard, diſarmed two or three 
Whereupon, 
to hinder them from carrying their violence 
any farther, more horſe and foor were ſent for 
from the Muſe and Whitehall, who flew and 
wounded ſeveral, before they could be diſperſed. 

This attempt, and an information brought gion be- 
to the houſe of commons, that ſoldiers were yycen the 
privately liſting in London, and a plot contrl- city and 
ving by the Royal party to ruin both parliament parli- 
and city, Fresbyterians and Independents, cau- ay 20 
ſed the parliament and city to enter into a Ruſhw. 
{trict union together. It was equally their in- 


A 6&&A 


tereſt to guard againſt the Royaliſts, who hat- 
ed the city no leſs than the parliament and ar- 
my, and to take meaſures to hinder the execu- 
tion of the Cavaliers deſigns. Thus the im- 
petuous zeal of the Cavaliers was extremely in- 
jurious to the king; whereas had it been well 

| managed 
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1648. managed, it might have procured him great ad- 
A antages. If they could have reſolved to conceal 
| their ſentiments, and ſuffer the Presbyterians 
to believe, that their ſole deſign was to delt- 


ver the king out of the hands of the Indepen- 


dents, and to act againſt the army, they would 
have, doubtleſs, conſiderably ſtrengthned their 
party; and the Presbyterians, inſtead of hurt- 
ing, would have aſſiſted them. This was pro- 
bably, duke Hamilton's project, and theirs who 
laboured to procure him the command of the 

Scotch army. But the raſh and impetuous 
zeal of ſome particular perſons, to whom it 
was not thought proper to impart the ſecret, 
cauſed the Presbyterians to be as much upon 
their guard againſt the Cavaliers, as againſt 

the Independents. So in all the inſurrections 
in ſeveral parts of the kingdom, whilſt rhe 
Scotch army was expected, the Presbyterians 
were wholly unconcerned, except in Kent, 
where ſome general officers and reformado's 
were willing to engage. But after that diſap- 
pointment, they lay ſtill, in expectation of the 
Scots, on whoſe aſſiſtance they relied very much, 
tho' as I before obſerved, without any foun- 
dation. 


| They de- In the interim, the Presbyterians were 


termine to greatly embarraſſed. The Scotch army was not 

eee d they were in no leſs danger 
peace with e ate i s J | 8 

che king, from the king's ſucceſſes, than from the ar- 

on three my's. They could, therefore, join with nei- 

previous ther of the parties, without labouring their 

conditions. own ruin. The deſigns of all three were ſo 

oppoſite, that whichſoever ſhould prevail, the 

other two would be infallibly rained. The 

Prebyterians, therefore, reſolved, at length, to 

take advantage of the army's abſence, of the 

number of their voices in the parliament, and 

of the aſſiſtance of the city, to conclude a 

peace with the king. Bur in order to this peace, 

it was neceſſary, the king ſhould conſent to 

three conditions, without which they could 

not reſolve to be reconciled to him. The firſt 

was, © That the militia of the kingdom ſhould, 


for ſuch a number of years, be put into the 


<« hands of both houſes.” This point having 
been the immediate cauſe, or, at leaſt, the 
pretence of the war, they could not depart 


trom it, without evidently ſhewing, the war 


had been undertaken without an abſolute ne- 
ceſſity, which would have rendered them odi- 
ous to the whole kingdom. For to what pur- 
pole had ſo much blood been ſpilt, and fo 
much treaſure conſumed, if a peace could be 


made without this ſecurity ? Beſides, in ne- 


glecting this article, they would, as I may ſay, 
have put themſelves in the king's mercy, whom 
they had mortally offended. The ſecond con- 
dition was, © That the Presbyterian govern- 


ment ſhould be eſtabliſhed by authority of 


& king and parliament.” This condition was 
no leſs neceſſary. It was one of the ſtrongeſt 
motives of their undertaking and continuin 
the war, wherein they had been crowned with 
ſucceſs, the advantages of which they were not 
_ diſpoſed to relinquiſh. What would they have 
gained by the war, if by a peace they were to 


be liable again to the juriſdiction of the bi- 


ſhops, and epiſcopal clergy, their mortal ene- 
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mies? The third condition was, © That the 1648. 
« king ſhould call in all his proclamations and WV. 


c qeclarations againſt the two houſes.” The 


neceſſity of this condition is evident, for the 
king having declared the members of both 
houſes rebels, they could not treat with him 
as ſuch, without renouncing all their rights 
and pretenſions. 
The reſolution of treating with the king be- 
ing taken by the leading Presbyterians, the 
queſtion was, to put it in execution. Ges eral 
Fairfax departing from Windſor the 22d of 
May, to march into the north, tho' within a 
few days he was forced to take the Kentiſh 
rout, the next day, the common-council of 
London preſented a petition to both houſes of 
parliament, wherein they ſaid : | 
That they thankfully acknowledged the The Lon- 
* favour of the houſc, in granting their deſires e 
concerning the tower, and militia of Lon- the parlia- 
don; and in communicating to them ſeveral ment. 
votes of both houſes of parliament, wherein Ruthw. 
© it was reſolved, not to alter the fundamental Whiteloc. 
government of the kingdom, by king, lords 
and commons; to preſerve inviolably the ſo- 
lemn league and covenant, and the treatics 
© between the kingdom of England and Scot- 
land; and to be ready to join with the king 
dom of Scotland, in the propoſitions agreed 
upon by both Kingdoms. They further de- 
ſired, that the aldermen, the recorder, and 
the reſt of their fellow- citizens, then in the 
tower, might be diſcharged and reſtored ; 
and that in proſecution of their ſaid votes, 
they would be pleaſed to improve all good 
opportunities in perfecting the ſpeedy ſettle- 
© ment of the peace of both kingdoms.” | 
This petition was the firſt ſtep taken by the Remark 
city of London, to give the parliament occa- on the 


| ſion to endeavour a peace. The members, as change in 


on x : the parlia- 
I ſaid, were for the moſt part Presbyterians, OLE ; 


and yet the Independents prevailed, becauſe 
they were ſupported by the army. So, from 
the 6th of Auguſt, 1647, to the end of May; 
1648, the patliament muſt be co nſidered as 
Independent, becauſe the votes were directed 
by that party. Bur ſince the army's removal irom 
London, the Presbyterians had exerted them- 
ſelves, and no longer fearing the army, paſſed 
ſuch votes as were moſt agreeable to their in- 
tereſt. From that time, therefore, the parli- 
ament is not to be conſidered as Indepen- 
dent, but rather as Presbyterian. This re- 
mark is abſolutely neceſſary for underſtanding 
the reaſon of the difference between the pro- 
ceedings of this parliament, of which we are 
going to ſpeak, and thoſe from the 6th of Au- 
guſt the laſt year. 

The petition above-mentioned being read The de- 
in both houſes, they ordered the recorder, and ſires of the 
all other priſoners to be releaſed, except the © © 

x granted 
three aldermen, who had been impeached in May 23. 
form, but who nevertheleſs were alſo diſcharg- Ruſhw. 
ed after ſome days. They farther ordered, Whiteloc. 
that the ſoldiers poſted in the tower to rein- 
force the garriſon, ſhould return to their regi- 
ments. | Vote to 
On the morrow, the commons voted, not- treat with 


withſtanding the oppolition of the Indepen- ok 


dent Ruſh, * 


848 
1648. dent members, that, after his majeſty's aſſent 
A to the three bills, which ſhould be offered to 
him, a treaty ſhould be had with him upon the 
reſt of the propoſitions preſented to him at 
Hampton-Court. Theſe three bills were for 
ſettling the militia, the Presbyterian-govern- 
ment, and recalling all his declarations againſt 
the two houſes. Theſe bills were ready the 
zoth of May, and ſent to the lords for their 
concurrence. The ſame day, the general hav- 
ing drawn out his troops that were in the 
tower, at Whitehall, and the Menſe, to em- 
ploy them in his expedition againtt the Ken- 
tiſh-men, the houſe empowered the militia of 
London, to fend guards to the parliament, 
from time to time as occaſion ſhould require. 

The Presbyterians were very much at caſe, 
ſince they were no longer curbed by the army. 
amel te But they {till wanted one thing, of which they 
unte wich fe ſolved to take care. Whilſt the two houſes 
Scotland. were governed by the Independents, the Scots 
thought to have cauſe to complain, and on 
that pretence they were levying an army to 
march into England. For this reaſon, the 


The mili- 
tia of 
London 
guard the 
parlia- 
mente, 
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Procced- 
ings of 
the parh- 


complaint, by giving them ſatisfaction, and 
to ſhew, they meant to proceed in a different 
manner from what they had done, whilſt 
checked by the Independents. They now de- 
clared, they intended to maintain the cove- 
nant, and the treaties between the two king- 
doms; and to convince the Scots, the houſe 
of commons voted, that the three bills to be 
preſented to his majeſty, ſhould be communi- 
cated to the parliament of Scotland for their 
approbation. It is eaſy to perceive, that the 
view of the two houſes was to ſecure the aſſiſ- 
tance of Scotland, and, indeed, it ſeems to 
have been Scotland's intereſt to unite with the 
eres, of England, ſince it was become 


whom the parliament of Scotland was then 
managed, ſought not ſo much the good of 
the kingdom, as the king's advantage; but 
of this the parliament of England was yet 
ignorant, or, perhaps, would hardly believe. 
There was, moreover, in the fore- mentioned 


of time. 
haſten the treaty with the king, whilſt the e- 
vent of what was preparing, was yet doubt- 
ful. But on the contrary, delay was advanta- 
geous to the Independents, who, as will here- 
after appear, failed not to uſe that method to 
| break their enemies meaſures. 

The accu- The next day, the commons ordered, that 
fed mem- the 11 members of their houſe, and the ſeven 
bers are peers accuſed by the army, ſhould be fully 
diſchar- Jiſcharged, and Glyn, member for Weſtmin- 
ſter, who had been expelled, was received in- 
to the houſe. | 

| As the two houſes perceived, that the ſeve- 
to raiſe ra] inſurrections in the kingdom were wholly 


1 2 . 3 
June aq, in favour of the king, they prohibited, on 


Reſolution 


thority. They imagined to have no farther 
occaſion ſor ſuch friends to defend them a- 


parliament, now become Presbyterian, be- 
lieved it neceſſary to remove all occaſions of 


resbyterian. But, as I obſerved, thoſe by 


reſolution, one great inconvenience, viz. loſs 
It was the Presbyterians intereſt to 


Whiteloc. pain of death, to take arms without their au- 


gainſt the Independents. In the interim, as 
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they had no army to protect their adherents 1648. 
againſt the attempts of the Cavaliers, it was WW Wwe 
moved to raiſe forces, and oblige the officers 

to take the covenant. Bur after ſome debates, 

this laſt point was ordered to be laid aſide for 

the preſent. It was alſo propoſed to remove 

the king to Windſor; but nothing was deter- 

mined. Probably, the houſe knew not how to 


_ compel Hammond, in caſe he refuſed to deli- 


ver the king. | 

— Tho! the vote to preſent the three bills to 
the king paſſed the 2d of June, it was the 
26th before the two houſes appointed a com- 
mittee to debate upon the manner and place 


of treaty with the king, and their report was 


made the 3oth. In the interim, the lord-may- 

or, aldermen, and common-council of Lon- 

don, preſented a petition to the two houſes, 
deſiring, | 

* That a perſonal treaty might be obtained Petition 
between his majeſty and both houſes, in the from Lon 
city of London, or ſome other convenient don for a 
« place. perſonal 


© That the Scots might be invited to the iy Boba 
treaty. That, ſo according to the duty of June 27. 

© their allegiance, proteſtation, ſolemn league Ruſbw. 
and covenant, his majeſty's royal perſon, - 
honour, and eſtate, might be preſerved, 

the power and privilege of parliament main- 


tained, the juſt right and liberties of the 


of the church in purity eſtabliſhed, all dif- 
ferences might be the better compoſed, and 
a firm and laſting peace concluded, &c. 
To this it was anſwered by both houſes, 
that they were now employed in conſiderati- 
ons of peace, and doubted not but what they 
had done, and ſhould do therein, would be 
ſatis factory to the city of London, and all o- 
thers that deſired to ſee the troubles of the 
kingdom ended in a ſafe and juſt peace. 
The report of the committee appointed to 
conſider of a perſonal treaty with the king, 
was : 
* 1. That the vote of the 3d of January, Report of 
1647, forbidding any addrefles to be made the com- 


c 
c 
4 
© ſubjects reſtored, religion, and government 
£c 
c 
i 


© to, or received from his majeſty, ſhould be mitte in 
a 


favour of 
the king. 
Ruſhw. 


made null. | 
2. That the three propoſitions ſent into 
© the kingdom of Scotland, and to be preſent- 
ed to his majeſty before a perſonal treaty be 
© had, ſhould not be inſiſted upon. : 
© 3. That his majeſty be removed to ſome 
© of his houſes within 10 miles of London. 

The ſame day the lords acquainted the com- The lords 
mons, that they approved ot the propoſit ions deſire the 
reported by the committee, and deſired their commons 
concurrence. But the commons were not ſo gg uon 
expeditious as the lords. They could not re- the thre 
ſolve to begin a negotiation with the king, bills, 
without boing firſt ſecure of the three conditi- The com- 
ons which were to be the toundation ot the N 
peace. I have already mentioned the reafons. Og 
In the interim, both houſes continuing in their 
reſpective opinions, it was almoſt a month be- 
fore this diſpute was ended. 

The lords urged, at a conference, that the The lords 
three bills ſhould not be inſiſted on. 1. That reaſons. 
there may be no delay in the thing, a ſpeedy Jy b. 

perſona 


WE 


ENT, ur DIX 


BOOK 


1648. 
. 


The com- 
mons rea- 
ſons. 


July 25. 


The lords 


reply. 


The com- 
mons an- 
ſwer. 
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perſonal treaty being ſo much defired and pe- 


titioned for. 2. Becauſe it is the deſire of the 


parliament of Scotland. 3. The agreement 
upon the treaty will be the more authentick. 
4. It is probable, the king, having no army 
in being, will condeſcend to that which at 
Uxbridge and Oxford he refuſed. 5. Ir is not 
the way of treaty to confirm any particular, 
before all is agreed, eſpecially thoſe of moſt 
concernment, and which will be chiefly inſiſted 
upon. 
The commons anſwered, 
fected party in or near London is ſo great, 
that if the king grants not the militia be- 
fore he comes, there will be no ſafety for the 
parliament, nor is the treaty like to pro- 
ceed; for many will endeavour to bring in 
the king without any agreement, and even 
with deſtruction to the parliament. 2. It the 
Presbyterian government be not decreed, all 
things will grow into confuſion in the church- 
es, and the preſent miniſters be great ſuf- 
ferers. 3. If the declarations be not recall- 
ed, the parliament is not in capacity to 


That the diſaf- 


treat, having been declared rebels and trai- 


one, which was never done by any of the 


kings of England. And whereas it may be 
objected, theſe things need debate; it is an- 
ſwered, the king is not ignorant of the full 
demand of theſe particulars, they having been 
over and over preſented to him; and to the 
two firſt he hath declared a willingneſs; nor yet 


is he obliged to paſs them as bills, unleſs all 


other things are agreed upon; and if no a- 
greement, (he being at liberty) a new war 
is like to enſue; e en a 3g 
To theſe reafons the lords replied, © That 

they could not imagine, nor was it probable, 
that the party about London who had peti- 
tioned for a treaty, would put it on to the 
diſadvantage of the parliament. 2. They did 
not apprehend any prejudice to the parlia- 

mentẽs party during the treaty. 3. His majeſ- 

. ty had declared, he would conſent to all toge- 


c 
5 
c 
c 
c 
c 
Cc 
o 
Cc 
0 
c 
c 
© tors, and no parliament, but a pretended 
a 
c 
£ 
c 
« 
C 
s 
* 
c 
1 
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And that in caſe there were no agreement, 
they were in ſtate as before.” - nb 
The commons being by no means ſatisfied: 
with theſe reaſons; anſwered, There was no 
doubt but thoſe in the parts about London, 
would put forward the treaty, to the diſad- 
vantage of the ' parliament and kingdom; 
being ſuch' who had not only petitioned the 


tions, but had taken up arms, and were now 
in arms for no leſs (as they ſay at Colcheſter) 
than to cudgel the parliament into a treary. 
2. For his majeſty's ſaying, he would not 
© paſs any before all were agreed; it ſeems 
© not; for he pretends to be willing to paſs 
© theſe only upon conditions, or in any way, 


as that de facto, he will; and de jure, the 
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© power ſhall be declared in him; which were 
for the parliament to part with that, which 
will be their irreparable loſs and deſtruction. 
And beſides, as to ſecurity, what appears, 
3 2 1 of theſe propoſitions? For 
it 18 | will be in or : 
r 


„ 


ther; and not to any before all was agreed. 


re- eſtabliſhment of the king without condi- 
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© London, And what is ſaid, how his ma- 1648, 
jeſty ſhall be? Who ſhall be with him? Gy 
How the diſaffected ſhall be ordered? More- 

over if this be not, why may not things ſet- 

tled by law be revived? Epiſcopacy again 
ſet on foot? All the miniſters turned out for 

ſcandal re-enter ? Others of honeſt life put 

to ſeek their livings ? How then, in caſe no 

accord be made, can it be thought that the 

parliament will be in ſtate as before? 

This diſpute held till the 28th of July, the The time 
Independent members heartily joining with paſſes in 
the Presbyterians in whatever could retard or vain, and 
obſtru& the treaty; but it was not upon this the lnde- 

5 pendents 
point only that they endeavoured to ſpend the contribute 
time to no pupoſe. 5 

Whilſt this conteſt between the two houſes Another 
{till laſted, the city of London having preſent- delay up- 
ed a petition, declaring, they did concur with ma of 
the deſire of a perſonal treaty contained in treating at 
another petition of the military officers, it was London. 
ordered that a committee of parliament, and Clarend. 
another of the common- council ſhould meet to- 

gether and examine this affair. In the fre- 

quent conferences between theſe committees, 

the Independents uſed ſeveral artifices to pro- 

long matters. The Presbyterians concurred 

with them in the ſame deſign, for, as I ſaid, 

they were againſt treating with the king be- 

fore he had conſented to the three bills. The 
committee of patliament put ſeveral queſtions 

to the committee of the common- council, which 

theſe laſt were not prepared to anſwer; and 

as they had no inſtructions about them, they 

were forced to deſire time to conſult thoſe by 

whom they were appointed. By this means 

the conferences were multiplied without any 

thing done, for no ſooner was one de mand an- 
ſwered, but another was made, and ſo the 

time paſſed in vaiinn nn ATED 

At laſt the common: council perceiving, The com- 
theſe queſtions were deſigned only to amuſe mon- coun- 
them, ordered it to be declared to the com- cil at- 
mittee of parliament, that it was the defite of ps. up to 
the city, that a treaty ſhould be entered into _—_— 
with all expedition. They ordered likewiſe,?, treat. 
that the engagement | laſt year to guard the Ruſhw, 
king and parliament againſt all force, which * 
had brought the army to London, ſhould be oy 
ſubſcribed by all the inhabitants, either by 

calling them together, or by carrying it from 

houſe to houſe to be ſigned. They were not 
contented with this; for they ſo managed, 

that the watermen and others preſented: alſo | 
petitions, that the perſonal treaty might be 
haſtened. In ſhort, they plainly ſhewed, what 

they could not obtain by fair means, they 

would have by force. Whereupon major ge- 
neral Skippon was privately ordered by the The com 
commons, to liſt ſoldiers in the city, and be we agg 
ready to guard the parliament in caſe of any * 
violence. The common- council complained of raiſe for- 
theſe levies ' which were making in the city, ce. 
without the privity of the committee of the 
militia. But the houſe approved of them, un- 
der colour the city was in danger from the Ca- 
valiers; nay, they imparted to the common- 
council, certain intercepted letters, in one of 
which was encloſed a declaration ſrom the 
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1648. prince of Wales. Another was wrote from Lon- 
on to one at Edinburgh, intimating that the 
' King's party was very powerful in London; that 
there was no danger from any but Skippon, 
who was raiſing troops; but however they were 
nothing in compariſon of thoſe who were ſecretly 
liſted for the king. That it ſhould be fo or- 
dered, that Skippon ſhould ſoon be deprived of 
his poſt, and expelled the city. 
Yeveral Ir is certain, in the preſent ſituation of at- 
Royaliſts fairs, the Royaliſts conceived great hopes; 
1 nay, many Cavaliers ſcrupled not to paſs for 
byterians. Presbyterians, and mixed with them, to 
ſtrengthen the party of thoſe who intended to 
force the parliament to a peace. Hence aroſe 
this ſort of conteſt between the commons and 
city of London. Among the Presbyterians 
many were apprehenſive, that by a too long 
delay, the opportunity of treating advantage- 
ouſly with the king would be loſt. They 
flattered themſelves, that in ſuch a juncture, the 


king would refuſe nothing of what ſhould be 


deſired, and they did not ſee the neceſſity of 
loſing time in requiring things beforehand, 
which in their opinion could not but be gran- 
ted in a treaty. This opinion, entertained by 
the lords and common-council of London, was 
ſolely founded in a falſe imagination, that the 
King could not but think his caſe deſperate, if 
the Scotch army ſhould once enter England, 
and conſequently would grant every thing to 
get out of this difficulty ; wherein they were 
much miſtaken, as we have ſeen. But the 
commons {till inſiſted upon the three bills, as 
abſolutely neceſſary for the ſecurity of the king- 
dom, Whilſt the Presbyterians thus differed 
among themſelves, the time paſſed away with- 
out any effeCtual endeavours for a peace. The 
blockade of Colcheſter was juſt at an end; 
Cromwell was upon the point of finiſhing the 
ſiege of Pembroke-caſtle, and going to join 
Lambert; and Fairfax, after the taking of Col- 
cheſter, was about to come once more and awe 
the parliament. Beſides this, the king's party 
was daily increaſing in the north, where Lang- 
dale, whoſe forces were now above 4000 men, 
was preparing to join duke Hamilton. 
The affairs of England were then in a ter- 
rible confuſion. The wiſeſt and moſt experi- 
enced could not form any probable conjecture 
on what was to happen, each of the parties 
* almoſt equal reaſon both to hope and 
to fear. | 


- 


The un- 
certain 
Rate of af- 
fairs. July. 


Intereſts of 
the Inde- 
pendents. 


Indeed the Independents were no longer 
maſters in the parliament, but were however 
ſufficiently numerous, to obſtruct, by ſundry ar- 
tifices, or, at leaſt, to retard, the peace, or pro- 
long the negotiation. Moreover they were ſup- 

orted by three armies, which tho remote from 
1 inſpired their enemies with terror. 
Nevertheleſs they ſaw, it was intended to take 
ad vantage of the abſcnce of theſe armies to 
conclude a peace with the king, which could 
not but ruin them, if made before their forces 
were rejoined. They knew themſelves to be 
equally hated by the Scots, the Presbyterians, 
and the Royaliſts. They were, therefore, in 
danger that theſe three parties would unite a- 
gainlt them, as indeed it was projected, and 
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then the Independents would have been too 1648. 
weak to reſiſt ſo many enemies at once. It was, Wy 
therefore, their intereit to hinder this union as 

much as poſſible, till the events of the war 

which was going to rekindle, ſhould unravel 

the affairs of the kingdom. They confided 

much in Cromwell's valour and capacity, and 
impatiently expected, that the end of the 

ſiege he had undertaken, would enable him to 

join Lambert in the north, and oppoſe the 

Scots, who were ready to enter England. 

The Presbyterians had no army at all. Their Errors of 
whole reliance was on the city of London; but the Presbyæ 
their leaders were extremely troubled to ſee an. 
the magiſtrates purſuing wrong methods, whe= _ 
ther by the artitices of the Cavaliers, or by a 
too earneſt deſire of peace. They hoped how 
ever, the king, in his preſent circumſtances, 
would immediately grant their demands in or- 
der to free himſelf out of the hands of the In- 
dependents, and unite the whole kingdom a- 

— them. But they built upon no ſolid 
oundat ion. Had there been a treaty at the time 
Jam ſpeaking of, the king. who knew the 
Scotch army was not deſigned againſt him, would 
have granted at moſt but what he was obliged 
to by his treaty with the Scotch commiſſioners, 


which would not have been ſufficient to con- 


tent the Presbyterians, as the ſequel will new. 
As for the Royaliſts, the leading men being he reſuge 
informed of duke Hamilton's intentions, they of the 
mult have entertained great hopes. They flat- king's par: 
tered themſelves that the Scots and Presbyteri-*7* 

ans would equally aſſiſt in delivering the king 

from captivity, and that when he ſhould be 

free, and the Independent- party ſubdued, he 

would be able to withſtand the Presbyterians 
and renew the war, in caſe unreaſonable terme 
were inſiſted upon. They ſaw however with 

great concern their deſigns ruined in Kent, in 

Eſſex, and by the ill ſucceſs of the earl of 
Holland's and duke of Buckingham's attempt. 
Certainly they were in an ill ſituation, between 

the Presbyterians and the Independents, what 

hopes ſoever they had entertained of deceiving 

the Presbyterians, and engaging them to ſerve 

the king, under colour of acting againſt the 
Independents. Their whole refuge, therefore, 

lay in the progreſs to be made by. duke Ha- 

milton and Langdale, and in the expectation 

of inducing the city to force the parliament to 
conclude a haſty peace to the kings advantage. 

At laſt, the fo long expected army of Scot- De 
land entered England, as hath been ſaid, a- Hamilton“ 
bout the beginning of July. When the raiſ- behaviour 
ing it was reſolved, it was deſigned againſt when he 
the parliament of England, then. under the (red 
direction of the army and Independents. "5 
But when the Scots came into England, the | 
face of affairs was changed, and the parlia- 

ment not only become Presbyterian, but had 

taken ſeveral Reps to ſhow,. they intended to 
preſerye an union and good correſpondence be- 

tween the two kingdoms. Iu the interim, tho 

the committee of the parliament of Scotland 

was not i of what paſſed in England, 

they had not given new initructĩons to duke 
Hamilton, or expreſſed any deſire to join 

with the. parliament, gow fuccd from the do- 
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Thus duke Hamilton 5. Duke Hamilton, before his departure 1648. 


emerxed England as enemy to the parliament; from London had declared, he would do the 
| 


ſince there was no alteration in his orders. 
He pretended, indeed, a defign to maintain 


the covenant. But the parliament had allo 


declared, they had the ſame intention. What 
then could hinder the duke from making ſome 
advances to the parliament, to demonſtrate, 
he was ſent into England to promote that de- 


ſign? Ar leaſt, when he entered a foreign 
Kingdom with an army, he ſhould, one would 


think, have publiſhed a maniteſto to declare 
the intentions of his matters. But he only wrote 


to major-general Lambert, That the com- 


Proofs of 


the Scorch the king without being authoriſed by their 


army be- 
ing ſolely 


. very deſirous to join him, he ſpent above a 
deſigned . . , 
for the the Engliſh. - | month in the northern counties without any | 
king's ſer- 2. They had engaged to endeavour to re- neceffity. This conduct, therefore, ſhews, 
vice. 


c mitree of the eſtates of parliament had eom- 
«© manced him to enter England with an ar- 
« my, tor maintaining the covenant, ſettling 
<« religion, delivering the king from his baſe 
« imprifonment, freeing the parliament from 
ce the conſtraints put upon them, disbanding 
e the armies, whereby the ſubjects might be 
« free from the intolerable taxes and quarter 
e which they had ſo long groaned under, and 
* for procuring a ſolemn peace and firm union 
ce between the kingdoms under his majeſty's 
« government.” But if what 
conſidered, it will be eaſy to perceive, this 
army was deſigned to reſtore the king without 
conditions, or, at leaſt, upon terms very dit- 


ferent from thoſe that were pretended to be 


laid on him. Tho? I have touched upon this 
ſubject in ſeveral places, I believe it will not be 


amiſs briefly to ſum up the reaſons, which in- 


vincibly prove that the Scotch army was ſolely 
intended for the king's ſervice. | 
1. The Scotch comiſſioners had treated with 


parliament. . They had treated for the affairs 
ot England withour receiving any power from 


ſtore the king to the throne of England, with- 
out any other condition than the confirmation 
of the Presbyterian government for only three 
years. As for the covenant, they had indeed 


obliged the king to promiſe, he would confirm 


it, tor the ſecurity of thoſe who had taken it; 
that is, that they might not be proſecuted on 
that account; but with full liberty to every 
one not to ſubſcribe it. They had engaged to 
maintain the rights of the king and crown with 
reſpect to the militia, the great-ſeal, nomi- 
nation to offices, choice of privy-counſellors, 
negative voice in the parliament. Moreover, 
they had concealed the contents of this treaty 
from the leading Presbyterians, and at the 
ſame time communicated them to the king's 
principal friends. 

3. The ſame commiſſioners had engaged Sir 


"Marmaduke Langdale and Sir Philip Muſgrave 
T0 raiſe forces for the king and ſeiſe Berwick 


and Carliſſe. | . 
4 Theſe two gentlemen had repaired to Edin- 


paſſed before be 


king ſignal ſervice, and this duke was placed 
at the head of the army. 

6. The ſame duke had entered into an en- 
gagement with Langdale, that as ſoon as the 
Scotch army was in England, there ſhould be 
no more mention of the covenant, and all the 
king's friends ſhould be received into the army 


without diſtinction. It is true, he was after- 


wards reſtrained by a decree of the parliament 
of Scotland; but he found means to evade it, 


by cauſing Langdale to march one day before 


him, as if Langdale had not acted by his or- 


ders: But the contrary plainly appeared, when 


he was defeated by Cromwell. 
7. The parliament of Scotland was called by 
the credit of duke Hamilton and the commiſ- 


ſioners who had treated with the king, and 


the members were elected by the cabals of 
the ſame party. 

8. When the levying an army came to be 
debated in the parliament; it was ſtrongly op- 
poſed, as well by ſeveral lords, as by the ge- 
neral-afſembly of rhe kirk. It was ſolidly 
proved, that, at leaſt, the gronnds of the war 


ought to be declared before it was reſolved. 


Proteſtations were alſo made againſt it; but 


they were evaded; of which there can be no 


other reaſon given, but that the army was de- 


ſigned for the king's ſervice, tho it was not 


thought proper to declare it. | 

9. Finally, when the duke had entered 
England, he took not the leaſt ſtep to intimate 
he was come to ſupport the Presbyterian par- 
ty. Inſtead of marching directly to London, 
whilſt Cromwell was at a diſtance, tho* he 
might be ſure the parliament and city were 


his deſign was not to aſſiſt the Presbyterians, 


tho he intended to act againſt the Indepen- 
dents. 5 


What has been faid clearly proves, the 


Scotch army came into England with deſign to 
reſtore the king without terms, under colour 


of delivering him from the Independents. Ir 


is no wonder, that the parliament, where the 
king had few friends, ſhould declare this ar- 


my enemies of the kingdom, as ſoon as their 
entrance' was known, Nevertheleſs, as the 
Presbyterians were yet perſuaded, the Scots 


were come to ſupport them, it was with great 


ſtruggle that this declaration paſled the houſe 
of commons. Fourſcore and ten Presbyterian 
members oppoſed ir to the utmoſt of their 
power, fo far were they from imagining, the 
Scots had taken arms for the king's intereſt ; 
but it was not long before they were unde- 
ceived. 


The 28th of July the commons agreed at The Inde- 
laſt, that the king ſhould be treated with up- pendents 


Clarend, burgh, where they had often conferred with on the Hampton-Court propoſitions without retard the 
duke Hamilton and others of the king's party, being obliged to ſign three bills before-men- gad by 


and when the commiſſioners of England com- tioned. In all likelihood the Presbyterians ,;s./ * 


= 


plained of their being ſuffered at Edinburgh, were, at length ſenſible, that by deferring the Whiceloc, 
they were only concealed, and the conferences treaty, they were labouring for the Indepen- 

2 2 = ©. dents, who ſought only to waſte the yu = 
| Os” Cromwell 
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1648. Cromwell, who was in the midſt of his march 


WY ſhould have joined Lambert. 


Bur it was not 
poſſible to advance ſo far as would have been 
neceſſary to finiſh or even begin the treaty, 


before the revolution cauſed by duke Hamil- 


ton's defeat. The formalities which muſt be 
obſerved in a parliament, ſeveral unexpected 
affairs, the arrival of the prince of Wales be- 


fore Yarmouth, and afterwards in the Thames, 


afforded the Independent members frequent 
occaſions to prolong the treaty. On all theſe 
occaſions, 
ſpeeches, which waſted many days fitting. 

hen they ſaw it was not in their power to 
ſet aſide the treaty, or oblige the houſe to in- 
{iſt upon the three bills, they feigned to con- 
ſent freely to the negotiation ; but withal, per- 
petually found means to delay it. In ſhort, 
to know what were the fruits of theſe artifices, 
it need only be conſidered, that the commons 


firſt reſolution to treat with the king was on 


the 24th of May; but they did not deſiſt from 
the three bills till July the 28th; that it 
was the 18th of September before the negoti- 
ation began, and conſequently this affair held 


they affected to make tedious 


treaty. 


that his majeſty ſhould be deſired to ſend to 


3. That ſuch ſervants as his majeſty ſhall 


_ © appoint, be ſent to wait on him. 


© 4 That the place for the treaty be in 
Newport, in the Iſle of Wight. 

© 5. That the Scots be invited 
© his majeſty. | | 

© 6. Thar his majeſty be admitted to invite 
© them. 


7. That the inſtructions given from both 


to treat with 


1648. 
. 


© houſes of parliament, to colonel Hammond, 


© governor of the Iſle of Wight, be recalled. 
* 8. That five lords and 10 commoners 


© be choſen commiſſioners to treat with the 


© king. 

© 9. That it be referred to the committee 
of lords and commons for peace, to prepare 
all things in readineſs ſor the ſpeeding of the 


3 


A 6 


Theſe votes being ſent to the commons, 


they did not think proper to paſs them with- 


out ſome amendments. 
© The firſt was admitted. 


© As to the ſecond, the commons ordered, The com- 


the houſes the names of ſuch perſons as he 


mons re- 
ſtrictions. 
Ruſhw. 


four months, without reckoning the time ſpent 

in the treaty, So, before the conferences be- 
gan, Cromwell had defeated duke Hamilton, 
and was marching into Scotland to hinder the 
Scots from returning to diſturb England. On 
the other hand, general Fairfax having taken 
Colchefter, was poſted with his army within 
c 
c 
c 


© ſhould conceive to be of neceſſary ule a- 
bout him during the treaty; they not be- 
ing perſons excepted againſt by both houſes 
of. parliament from pardon, or, that were, 
then under reſtraint, or in actual wars aga inſt 
the parliament by ſea or land; or, in ſuch 
numbers, as might draw any juſt cauſe of 
ſuſpicion ; and that his majeſty, ſhould be in 
the ſame freedom, honour, and ſafety, as 
he was in when he was at Hampton-Court. 
Upon the third, they concurred in te 


A. 


20 miles of London to awe the parliament. 
It is, therefore, certain, when the negotiati- 
on begun, affairs were far from being in the 
| ſame ſtate as when the treaty was reſolved. 


The good ſucceſs of the army made the Preſ- vote for his majeſty's attendants, provided: 1 
byterians more timorous, and the Indepen- they were ſuch as were not in any of the for= _. 4... 
dents more bold. But on the other fide, the | Uo 


mer qualifications. | 


10 % 20k 1261, 
king, loſing all hopes of aſſiſtance both from 
the Scots and the Royaliſts, found himſelt in- 


diſpenſably obliged to yield in a treaty what 


The fourth was approved of.. 


As to the fifth and ſixth the queſtion, Ds 
whether the Scots ſhould be 1nvited by the 


The king's 
demands. 


he would never have granted, if the face of 
his affairs had not been changed, Theſe are 
conliderations which I thought requiſite, be- 
fore I proceeded to what paſſed the five laſt 
months of the year 1643838. 
Since the commons had conſented to treat 
with the king, without obliging him to ſign the 
three- bills, five days more had paſſed before 
the manner, place, and time of the treaty 
could be ſettled. The king required that all 
perſons might have acceſs to him as when at 


Hampton-Court : That the Scots ſhould be 


ET W] W ͤ VT So VV 


parliament, to ſend commiſſioners to treat 
with his majeſty upon the propoſitions pre- 
ſented to him at Hampton-Caurt, it was 
carried in the negative. But it, was ordered 
however, that if the king ſhould think fit to 
ſend for any of the Scotith nation, to adviſe 


with him concerning the affairs of the king- 


him a fafe-conduct. 


Concerning the ſeventh, it was reſolved, 


mond's inſtructions, they ſhould ſend again 


dom of Scotland only, the houſes, would give 


that before the recalling of colonel Ham- 


invited to aſſiſt at the treaty, and appointed 
the town of Newport in the Iſle of Wight for 
the place of conference. The commiſſioners 
who had been ſent ro him, having reported 
his deſires to the houſes, the lords, who were 
willing to diſpatch this affair, two days after 
paſſed the following votes : E 
The votes 1. That the votes of both houſes of par- 
of the lords © Ijament, againſt no farther addreſſes and ap- 
thereupon. © plication to his majeſty, be recalled. 
Ruſnw. 2. That ſuch perſons as his majeſty ſhall 
© ſeod for, as of neceſſary uſe to him in the 
© treaty, be admitted to wait on him: And 
* that his majeſty be in the ſame eſtate of 
freedom, as he waslaſt in at Hamptog-Coyrt. 


1 
c 
© to his majeſty, to let him know, how far 
© they had proceeded, as to a treaty, and to 
© have his majeſty's approbatio. 
The eighth and ninth were admitted 
c without any difficulty... o- 
The next day the commons ordered new in- Inſtructi- 
ſtructions to colonel Hammond, viz. _ ons to co- 
© That the king be removed to Newport, lenel 4. 
© and be in the ſame condition and freedom WR : 
© there, as he was at Hampton-Court. | 0 
That no perſon in the firſt exception out 
© of mercy, nor under reſtraints of the par- 
© liament, nor of late actually in arms againſt 
© the parliament, be admitted to the king. 
: That no perſen that hath been in tink 
* 2 * 
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© gainſt the parliament, &c. or of whom there 
is juſt cauſe of ſuſpicion, be admitted into 
© any fort or tower in the Iſle of Wight. 

That no perſon of any foreign nation be 
© admitted to come into the ſame iſle, with- 
© out leave of the parliament. 

© If the kingdom of Scotland ſend any to 
© treat with his majeſty, they ſhall have a 
© paſs from both houſes, and be admitted. 
That his majeſty paſs his royal word, not 
to go out of the i{land during the treaty, nor 
© 28 days after, without the advice of both 
* houſes of parliament.” 

The next day, advice was brought of duke 
Hamilton's defeat. The Independents thence 
hoped, they ſhould hinder the concluſion of 
the treaty, and the Presbyterians, that the 
king would grant every thing, fince he had 
loft the aſſiſtance he depended upon, and was 
without any reſource. Thus, this event, tho 
of the greateſt importance, cauſed no al- 


c 


teration in the diſpoſition of the parties to 


treat. A few days after they received alſo news 
of the taking of Colcheſter. 

The king having ſent a liſt of the perſons 
he deſired to have about him, the parliament 
excepted againſt three, viz. Aſhburnham, Legg, 
and Dowcet, who were then in cuſtody. 

It was not only upon this point, but ſeve- 
ral others, where difficulties occurred, that they 
were forced to ſend expreſſes to the king. Ir 
ſuffices to ſay, that the parliament's commil- 
fioners departed not from London for Newport, 
till the 13th of September, and the confer- 
ences began not till the 18th. It was agreed, 
they ſhould continue 40 days only. 

Whilſt preparations were making for the 


treaty, the prince of Wales, who lay in the 


Letter 


from the 
prince of 
Wales to 
the lords. 
White loc. 


Petition 
ſrom the 
common- 


council. 


Downs with his fleet, ſent a letter to the houſe 
of peers, wherein he took notice of the pro- 
greſs made as to a perſonal treaty, and far- 
ther expreſſed his deſire, 

© 1. That the treaty ſhould be in ſuch place 
© and manner, as might conſiſt with the ho- 
c nour, freedom, and ſafety of his majeſty his 
© father ; ſo that the agreement might not be 
© blemiſhed with any face of reſtraint. 2. 
That the treaty might be between the king, 
and his two kingdoms of England and Scot- 
© land. 3. That during the treaty, there 
© ſhould be a general ceſſation of arms. 4. That 
© a moderate ſubſiſtence, during the treaty, 
© might be agreed upon, for all armies: and 


© forces then on foot, and particularly: the 


«© Scots army in England. , 5. That a courſe 
< might be taken to content him, and his 
« ſhips in the Downs with money and provi- 
c ſion. 3 1 200 Dis 3 5 

It does not appear, the lords took any no- 
tice of this letter, and the rather, as the prince 
made no mention, that it ſhould be commu- 
nicated to the commons. 3 

The ſame day the lords received this letter, 
a petition was preſented to both houſes from 
the common- council of London, Sckring, 

* I. That the king's majeſty might be free 
© from reſtraint. ee rs 

* 2, Invited to a treaty. 


- 


2 3. That all a of | ality b 1 
Vor. II. 40s of h wry Df 3 


R 


intention to treat with the king, that they 
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© land, might, by command of king and par- 1648. 
© liament, ceaſe. 7 | | 
© 4. That the government of the church 
© might be ſettled according to the covenant. 
© 5. That diſtreſſed Ireland might be re- 
© hieved. 
© 6. The people of England, by disband- 
ing all armies caſed; the liberty of the ſub- 
£ jects reſtored ; the laws of the land eftabliſh- 
6. Ed. 
. The members of both houſes enjoined 
© to attend the houſe for the ſervice of the king- 
© dom. | | 
© 8, That the ſelf- denying ordinance might 
© be effectually obſerved. And 
* 9. Speedy conſiderat ion had of the condi- 
tion of ſuch merchants, whoſe ſhips and goods 
were ſtayed by thoſe with the prince; and 
that ſome expedient might be thought of, 
for diſcharge of all ſhips, that trade be not 
deſtroyed. 
The retormado-officers preſented the ſame Another 
day a petition of the like import; praying from the 
moreover, that all officers and ſoldiers (with- reduced 
out exception) might be paid their arrears. ers. 
The commons returned in anſwer to the 


: . . Anſwer to 
common- council of London, that it was their: | 


he city, 


had acquainted his majeſty with it, and that 
there was no room to queſtion but the king 
was in the ſame diſpoſition. Then they com- 
municated to the council the votes that were- 
paſſed in the houſe on that occaſion. | 

All this paſſed before the defeat of the The Indes 
Scotch army. But after the news of that great 2 
event, and the taking of Colcheſter, the In- begin to 
dependents in and about London, who had fir. 
been quiet ſince the removal of the army, and 
before any deciſion, began to hold up their 
heads. The 11th of September, two days be- They pre? 
fore the departure of the commiſſioners 5 the ſent a pe- 
Iſle of Wight, they preſented a petition to don. 
the parliament, ſubſcribed by ſeveral thouſands, Ruſhw. 


openly complaining of the commons proceed- 


ings, which, they ſaid, flowed from the cor- 
ruption of moſt of the members. They alſo. 
gave them the reaſons, why they firſt aſſiſte 
them in this war with their perſons and purſes, 
and let them know, they expected other ways 
from them than a treaty with the king, and 
particularly, 15 1 

© 1. Thar they would make good the ſu- 
© premacy of the people from all pretences of 
negative voices either in the king or lords. 

© 2. That they would have made laws for 
election of repreſentatives yearly, and of 
* courſe, without writ or ſummons. - 

© 3. Thar their time of ſitting exceed not 
© 40 or 50 days at the moſt, and to have fix- 
ed an expreſſed time for the ending of this 
« preſent parliament. 5 | 

© 4 Thar they would have exempted mat- 
* ters of religion and God's. worſhip from the 
© compulſive or reſtrictive. power of any au- 
© thority, | | 

© 5. That none be forced or preſſed to ſerve 
© in war. N „ | , 

6. That they would have made both 
„kings, queens, princes, dukes, earls, lords, 

| 10 G6 and 


* 
* 7 
S © -& 
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the land. | 
© 7. That all commoners be freed from the 
juriſdiction of the lords in all caſes; and to 


12 {worn men ; and no conviction but upon 

two or more ſufficient known witneſſes. 

* 8. That none be examined againſt them- 
© ſelves, nor be puniſhed for doing of that, 
© againſt which no law hath been provided. 


c 
© have taken care, that all tryals be only of 
[4 


© 9. Thar the proceedings in law be abbre- 


_ © viated, mitigated and made certain, the 
© charge thereof in all particulars. | 
© 10. That all trade and merchandiſing be 
made free from all monopoliſing and engroſ- 
© ſing, by companies or otherwiſe. 
© 11, That the exciſe and all kind of taxes, 
* exept ſubſidies, be taken off. 
© 12. That you would have laid open all 
© late incloſures of fens, and other commons, 


© or have encloſed them only or chiefly to the 


benefit of the poor. 

© 13. That they would have confidered the 
many thouſands that are ruined by perpetu- 
al impriſonment for debt, and provided to 
* their enlargement. 

* 14. Have ordered ſome effe&ual courſe to 
© keep people from begging and beggary, in 
© ſo fruitful a nation, as through God's bleſ- 
© {ing this is. | 7 
15. That they would have proportioned 
<- puniſhments more equal to offences, that ſo 


Aa 6 


* men's lives and eftates might not be forfeited 


© by trivial and flight occaſions. 


© 16, Have removed the tedious burthen of 


* tythes, ſatisfying all impropriators, and pro- 


viding a more equal way of maintenance for 


© our poor miniſters. 


© 17. Have raiſed a ſtock of money out of 


_ © confiſcated eſtates, for payment of thoſe who 
© contributed voluntarily above their abilities, 
© before thoſe that disburſed out of their ſu- 
« perfluities. | 

© 18. Bound themſelves and all future par- 
© liaments from aboliſhing propriety, levelling 
mens eſtates, or making all things com- 

19. That they would have declared, what 
© the duty or buſineſs of the kingly office is, 
© and what not; and aſcertained the revenue 
© paſt increaſe or diminution; that ſo there 
© might never be more quarrels about the 
© ſame. 5 5 

© 20. That they would have rectified the 
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| 1648. © and all perſons, alike liable to every law of 
Fi” 


ing of the tyranny of the 1 


* 


ſo intolerable miſchiefs, and that without 
much attendance. | | 

© 22, That they would have aboliſhed all 
committees, and have conveyed all buſi- 
* nefles into the true method of the uſual try- 
© als of the commonwealth. 

23. That they would not have followed 
the example of former tyrannous and ſuper- 
ſtitious parliaments, in making orders, or- 
dinances or laws, or in appointing puniſh- 
ments concerning opinions, or things ſuper- 
natural, ſtiling ſome blaſphemies, others he- 
reſies. | 5 
© 24. That they would have declared what 
© the buſineſs of the lords is, and aſcertain 
* their condition, not derogating from the 
c 
1 


1648. 


A 


liberties of other men ; thar ſo there might 

be an end of ftriving about the ſame. 

© 25, That they would have done juſtice 
upon the capital authors and promoters of 
© the former or late wars. | 

© 26. That they would have provided con- 

ſtant pay for the army, and given rules to 
all judges, and all other publick officers 


c 
c 
throughout the land, for their indemnity ; 
ol 
Cc 


and for the ſaving harmleſs all that have . 
any ways aſſiſted them. 

© 27. That they would have laid to heart 
the abundance of innocent blood that hath 
© been ſpilt, and the infinite ſpoil and havock 
© that hath been made of peaceable, harmleſs 
© people by expreſs commiſſion from the 
king; and ſeriouſly to have conſidered, whe- 
© ther the juſtice of God be likely to be ſatiſ- 

* fied, or is his yet continuing wrath appeaſed 
© by an act of oblivion.” „ 

Tho” the petitioners did not call themſelves 
Independents, the principles of that party 
were but too viſible in theſe articles to doubt 
from what quarter they came. 

The fame day the maſters and commanders Another 
of ſhips preſented the like-perition, complain- from maſ- 
ters of 
© The parliament thought not proper to an- ſhips. 
ſwer theſe peritions, tho two days after, the N ; 
firſt preſented another to defire an anſwer to tion, le 
every part of their petition. It was no proper not an- 
juncture to provoke the Independents, by ſuch ſwered. 
an anſwer as this petition deſerved. Whaecloc, 
Before I enter upon the particulars of the 
treaty at Newport, it is abſolutely neceſſary to 
relate what paſſed in the north of England, 
and in Scotland. 

Monroe who was leading from Scotland 3 Cromwel? 


or 4000 men to duke Hamilton,' had entered vr hy 5 


Book XXI. 

1648. march, and hearing that Lambert had entire- 

h deſtroyed the Scotch army, ſent him orders 

do match to Carliſle, where Muſgrave ſtill re- 

mained with ſome troops, and atter clearing 

thoſe parts, to come and join him in order to 

enter Scotland together. When Cromwell 

came near Berwick, he wrote to the commit- 

tee of eſtates to require them to call home 

Monroe, and deliver Berwick and Carliſle, 

otherwiſe they were to expect a war. A few 

days after he purſued his march towards Scot- 

land, having left ſome regiments to block up 
Berwick. 


Alteration Duke Hamilton's defeat, and Cromwell's 
in Scot- menaces, entirely changed the face of affairs 
rpm in Scotland. "The marqueſs of Argyle, who 


railes for- bad not been able to prevent the raiſing of an 

ces againſt army, and had been forced to ſubmit to the 

Monroe. oppoſite party, became ſuperior again, and 

Ruſhw. was ſupported by all who were againit the war. 

The committee of eſtates daily loſt their au- 

thority, and were ſeconded only by Monroe, 

who was, at length, returned into Scotland. 

So, the WN of Argyle being aſſured of 

the approbation of moſt of the people, levied 

3 or 4000 men to oppoſe Monroe, whom the 

earl of Lanerick had joined, with ſome new- 

raiſed troops. They had ſecured Sterling 

| bridge, which hindered the marqueſs of Ar- 

Cromwell gyle from making any progreſs, tho' his forces 

marches to had been more numerous. But Cromwell broke 

N eh. all their meaſures, by not ſtaying at Berwick, 

Sept. 30. but marching directly to Edinburgh. He there- 

by forced the committee of eſtates to fly from 

thence, and diſperſe, for fear of being enclo- 

ſed between the Engliſh and the marqueſs of 

Argyle's forces. Then the earl of Lanerick, 

and Monroe, being unable to continue the 

Voar, came to an agreement upon the following 

POE . 
Articles 


"100-4; That both the armies ſhould be diſ- 
between ©. banded. Es 3 
rather of. c 2. That a parliament ſhould be called to 


and Mon- ſit before the 2oth of January. 
oe. 3. Thar the ſettling of religion be refer- 


red to the determination of the general-aſ- 


© ſembly, and all civil queſtions to the deter- 
mination of parliament. | 

- © 4. That a new committee of eſtates be ap- 
pointed, to conſiſt only of ſuch members as 


</ proteſted in parliament” againſt the late en- 


gagement: And in caſe any of the forces 
under Monroe ſhould continue-in arms, that 
then the ſaid committee ſhould raiſe forces 
to ſuppteſs the fame. . 
. That none who had been acceſſary to 
the late engagement, ſheuld be challenged 
to take away their lives and eſtates, &c. 
provided they did deelare under their hand- 
writing, to the lord-chancellor, or preſident 
of the committee of eſtates, that they ac- 


2 


N 


K a a „ „„ „ 


. oagoominocomeg roo — 
7 werber 86. That all perſons taken in war, ſince 
into Edin- 2d of Auguſt, be releaſed.” | 


turns into the King's party diſperſed, Cromwell repaired 


England ; .... Sand ©: | ND : : 
and leaves , Edinburgh, where he was received with 


burgh ; re- The face of affairs being thus changed, and 
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tabliſhed for ever in the church of England 


cepted of, and ſubmitted to the preſent en- 


855 


Berwick and Carliſle, and having concerted 1648, 
proper meaſures with the marqueſs of Argyle. 


returned triumphantly into England. He left 
Lambert, however, in Scotland, with three or 


four regiments, at the requeſt of the Scots, 


who believed they ſhould want them, to awe 

thoſe who might deſire to raiſe new commo- 

tions. | BED | 
Whilſt Cromwell was in queſt of Monroe Confercn- 

in Scotland, and three days betore gencral Fair- ces for 

fax came to St. Albans, the conferences for Peace at 

peace began at Newport. Tho' the two houſes 3 

had deſiſted from the condition, that the king Höch. : 

ſhould fign the three bills before the treaty, 

they had not relinquiſhed the thing itſelf, The 

very firſt day, the commiſſioners preſented to 

the king, the draughts of the three bills. By The three 


the firſt, the Presbyterian-government was eſ- bills are 
preſented 


, SAN: | to th 
Epiſcopacy aboliſhed, with the whole hierar- King, 


chy, and the ſale of bithops lands appointed. 
By the ſecond, the king left the power of the 
militia for 30 years in the hands of both hou- 


ſes. By the third, all the king's proclamati- 


ons and declarations againſt the parliament or 

their adherents, were recalled. The laſt of Diſpute 
theſe bills began with theſe words, © Where- about the 
« as the parliament have been neceſſitated to Preamble 
« make and proſecute a war in their juſt and 2 or 
<« lawful defence, &c.” The king ſcrupled not pills. on 
to agree to the ſubſtance of the bill, but ob- Ruſhw. 
jected againſt the preamble, which charged 
him indirectly with having made war upon the 
parliament, and deſired it might be omitted, 

to which the commiſſioners would never con- 

ſent, becauſe they were by their inſtructions, 

not to depart from a tittle of what was conta in- 

ed in the three bills. This diſpute held ſeven The king 
days, and it was the 25th of September, be- yields. 
fore the king conſented, at laſt, to paſs the 


* 


bill, with the preamble. But it was on condi- 


tion, that nothing ſhould be binding, unleſs 


the whole were agreed on, and the treaty 


ſigned. This article being thus diſpatched, 
they proceeded to the reſt, on which were 


great debates, and particularly concerning re- 

ligion. As the king ſaw the commiſſioners 

would not, or could not yield any thing, he 

hoped to ſhorten the negotiation, by ſhew ing 

the two houſes, how far he could comply with 

regard to the moſt important articles. He 

ſent, therefore, a meſſage to explain his inten- 

tions, and make them the following affers. 
Concerning religion, His majeſty will con- A meſlage 


ſent, that the calling and fitting of the aſ- from the 


© ſembly-:of divines at Weſtminſter be con- king to 

© firmed for three years by act of parliament, both hou- 
© and confirms for three years the Directory, 2 
© and the form of church- government, to be rg. 
© uſed for the churches of England and Ire- | 
land, and dominiqn of Wales: provided that 

* his majeſty, and thoſe of his judgment, or 

© or any other, who cannot in conſcience ſub- 

© mit thereunto, be not in the mean time ob- 

© liged to comply with the fame ;.and that a 

© free conſultation and debate, be had with 

© the aſſembly of. divines at Weſtminſter in 

© the mean time, 20 of his mazeſty's nomina- 


Lambert in great reſpect. He obtained the reſtitution of “ tion being added to them, whereby it =o 


Scotland. 
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© be determined by his majeſty, and his two 


— © houſes of parliament, how the ſaid church- 


government, and form of publick worſhips 
© after the ſaid time, and how religion may 
© be ſettled, and the articles determined, and 
© care taken for the eaſe ob tender conſcien- 
"OE: 

2. Concerning the biſhops lands and reve- 
nue, His majeſty will conſent to an act or 
acts of parliament, whereby legal eſtates for 


© lives, or for years, not exceeding 99, ſhall be 


made for thoſe lands, towards the ſatisfacti- 


on of the purchaſers, and to others to whom 


they are engaged whereby they may receive 
© ſatisſaction; provided that the propriety and 
© inherirance ot thoſe lands, may till remain 
© to the church, and the reſt that ſhall be re- 
« ſerved to be for their maintenance. 

« 3, His majeſty will give his royal aſſent for 


ſuppreſſing of innovations in churches and 


the better obſervation of the Lord's-day, for 


allowed, ſince it was his real belief, there was no 1648, 
true church without biſhops. But if theſe . 


{ame offers are conſidered, with regard to the 
Presbyterians and Independents, of whom the 
parliament conſiſted, they will be found to be 
by no means ſatisfactory. They were only a 
ſort of interim, which rended to make them 


loſe the preſent opportunity to abolith epiſco- 
pacy entirely. 


1 cannot forbear making another remark on Another 
this occaſion. The king artfully endeavoured remark, 


ſo to order it, that his own propoſitions ſhould 
be treated upon, which the parliament had ever 
refuſed, ſo apprehenſive were they of the uſual 
ambiguity and reſtrictions in the king's papers, 
and of which there is even here a freſh inſtance, 
in the firſt article concerning religion. But he 
was diſappointed now, as well as before. The 
parliament without taking notice of his offers, 
ordered the commiſſioners to proceed ſolely 
according to their inſtructions. 


chapels, in and about the worſhip of God, 
and for the better advancing of the preaching 
of God's holy-word in all parts of this king- 
dom; and to an act againſt enjoyning plura- 


Whereupon the king delivered a paper to he als 
the commiſſioners, containing the reaſons why are rejec- = 
he could not conſent to the abolition of epit- ted. : 
copacy, which, he ſaid, he conceived to be of Ruſbw- 
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lities of benefices by ſpiritual perſons, and 
non- reſidency; for regulating and reforming 
both univerſities, and the colleges of Welt- 
minſter, Wincheſter, and Eaton; for the bet- 
ter diſcovery, and ſpeedy conviction of Po- 
piſh recuſants, for the education of the chil- 
dren of Papiſts, by Proteſtants, in the Pro- 
teſtant religion, for levying penalties againſt 
Papiſts: To an act to prevent the practices 
of Papiits againſt the ſtate, and for putting 
the laws in execution, and for a {trier 
courſe to prevent hearing and ſaying of maſs. 


apoſtolical inſtitution. That as to the ſale of 
church-lands, he affirmed it to be real ſacrilege, 
beſides, that at his coronation, he had ſworn to 
maintain the rights of the clergy. All theſe 
reaſons, with many more that might have been 
added, ſignified nothing to the commiſſioners, 
who had no power to relax on any point. All 
they could do, was to ſend them to the par- 


liament, and expect their orders. But, this 


delayed the concluſion of the treaty, and con- 
ſumed the time which the king and parliament 
ought equally to have improved. 


4. As to the covenant, his majeſty is not 
yet therein ſatisfied, that he can ſign or ſwear 
it, or conſent to impoſe it on the conſciences 
of others; nor doth. conceive it proper, or 


Some days after, the king being defirous to The king 
gain the good-will of both houſes, and ſome conſents to 
conceſſion in favour of epiſcopacy, which wag che article 


the principal, and, as I may lay, the only —_— 


W--- 0. 


uſeful, at this time, to be inſiſted on. 
© 5.. Touching the militia, his majeſty wall 
© conſent to an act of parliament, to be in th 
« parliament's hands for ten years. 
6. Touching Ireland, after advice with 
© his two houfes, he will leave 1t to their de- 
© termination, and give his conſent accord- 
© ingly . | 
a 55 Touching publick debts, his majeſty 
* will give his conſent to ſuch an ac, or railing 
of moneys by general and equal taxations. 
© 8. He propoſeth, that he may have liber- 


point that hindered the concluſion of the trea- Rufhw: 


ty, declared to the commiſſioners, that he 
conſented for the ſettling the militia by ſea 


© and land, in the parliament's hands for 20 | 


© years, and for confirming for three years by 
act of parliament, the form of church-go- 
* vernment, and directory, for worſhip pre- 
ſented to him. But he added, that he was 
not ſatisfied in his conſcience, .or could be 
content to the utter aboliſhing of epiſcopacy; 
the ſubſtance whereof he conceived to conſiſt 
in the power of ordination and juriſdiction; 


c 
4 
5 
o 
c 
ty forthwith to come to Weſtminſter, and be as they were exerciſed by the apoſtles them- 
© reſtored to a condition of freedom and ſafe- ſelves, and others, by authority derived 
* ty, a thing which he ſhall never deny to any of © trom them, ſuperior to presbyters and dea- 
© his ſubjects, and tothe poſſeſſion of his lands © cons in the primitive times. His reſolution 
c and revenues; and that an act of oblivion © being to comply with his two houſes, for 
and indemnity may paſs, to extend to all * rhe alteration and regulation gf, his preſent 
< perſons, for all matters relating to the late * hierarchy and government, ſo as epiſcopacy 
«© differences, which being agreed by his two reduced to the primitive uſage, might be ſet- 
© houſes of parliament, Ys majeſty will be © tled and continued in the church of Englayd, 
© ready to make theſe his conceſſions binding, © and it his two houſes ſhould fo. adviſe, his 
by giving them the force of laws by his roy- © majeſty would be content to leſſen the extent, 
«© a] aſſent,” | | | and multiply the number of dioceſes. 8 
Lee If theſe offers concerning religion are con- As to the exception, that his majeſty had 
3 © ſidered, with reſpe& to the king's private o- not expreſſed his conſent for ſettling of bi- 


pinion, they may be ſaid to be great conde- 


kcenlions, perhaps, greater than his conſcience 


ö BER. 


ſhops lands upon tr uſtees, and for the ſale 
of thoſe lands; it was true, he had, not to a- 
| * © licnate. 


BOOK XXI. 
1648. lienate the inheritance of thoſe lands, and 
WW g a 
© pinions of many divines, that in other points 
differed much among themſelves; but his 
former anſwer containing a large offer of ſa- 
tisfaction to all thoſe that had purchaſed or 
disburſed monies upon thoſe lands, he hoped 
that anſwer would be ſatisfactory to his two 
houſes. = | | 
For the calling and ſitting of the aſſembly 
of divines, his majeſty would aſſent as was 
deſired. | | 
That his majeſty would confirm the pub- 
lick uſe of the Directory in all churches and 
chapels, as was deſired in the propoſition, 
and would conſent to the repeal of ſo much 
of all ſtatutes, as only concerned the Book 
of Common-Prayer, and alſo the taking the 
fame away out of all churches and chapels, 
provided that the uſe thereof might be con- 
tinued in his majeſty's chapel for himſelf and 
his honſhold : And that the ſame ſhould be 
confirmed by act of parliament for three 
years, provided only that a conſultation in 
the mean time be had with the aſſembly of 
divines in ſuch a manner, and for the purpo- 
ſes as were in his former anſwer expreſſed. 
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< Touching the articles of religion, his ma- 


jeſty profeſſed, he had not had time ſince 
they were delivered unto him, to look into 
them with that deliberation which was re- 
quiſite, before he bound himſelf up and his 
ſubjects in matter of faith and doctrine ; 
and therefore deſired, that part of the pro- 


ſes. But he would conſent to an act for bet- 
ter obſervation of the Lord's-day ; as alſo to 
prevent the ſaying of maſs. 
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« Laſtly, concerning the covenant, and the 


ordinance concerning the ſame, his majeſ- 
ty's anſwer was, that he not being ſatisfied 
to take it or impoſe it on others, he concei- 
ved his two houſes would not inſiſt upon it 
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ends thereof would be obtained by the a- 
© greement if happily concluded.” 
Ruſhw, g 
advice from their commiſſioners, that the kiug 
had fully conſented to the propoſition concern- 
ing Ireland. | 7 
By a letter which came the 17th of Octo- 


ber, they heard, the king had agreed to the 


propoſitions concerning the publick debts, and 
for taking away all honours and titles conferred 
ſince the 2oth of May, 1642. = 
By another of the 18th, that concerning 
delinquents, his majeſty offered, 
His majeſ- *© That all perſons who had any hand in the 
ty's propo- © plotting, deſigning, or aſſiſting the rebelli- 
tal with © on in Ireland, ſhould expect no pardon, as 


A © © was expreſſed in the firit branch of the pro- 
quents. a poſition. As to all the reſt of the propoſiti- 


Whiteloc. ons his majeſty could not conſent thereunto, 
das was propoſed, otherwiſe than in the fol- 
* lowing manner: viz. as for all other per- 
* ſons compriſed in the faid firſt branch, his 
* majeſty, for ſatisfaction of his two houſes, 
© would give way, that they might moderate- 


c ly compound tor their eſtates, and delired 
Vo I. II. ; „ 
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herein he believed he had the concurrent o- 


poſition might be reſpited by his two hou- 


at that time, and the rather, becauſe the 


Some days after, the two houſes received 
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e 

they might be admitted to the ſame; and 1648. 
for removing of diſtruſt and interruptions o 
the publick ſettlements, his majeſty would 
conſent as followeth. That ſuch of them as 

the two houſes of parliament would inſiſt on, 

ſhould not be admitted to his councils, and 

be reſtrained from coming to court, at ſuch 
diſtance as both houſes ſhould think fit, and 

ſhould not have any office and employment 

in the commonwealth, without the conſeric 

of both houſes of parliament ; or ſhould ab- 

ſent themſelves out of the kingdom for ſome 

time, if both honſes of parliament ſhould 

think fit. That all other perſons in that 
propoſition ſhould ſubmit to a moderate 
compoſition, and for the ſpace of three years 

ſhould not fit or ſerve as members, or aſſiſt 

in cither houſe of parliament, without con- 

{ent of both houſes.” 

The time fixed for the continuance of the Ty, con- 
treaty being almoſt expired, and nothing ſet- ferences * 
tled on the article of epiſcopacy, which was, are pro- 
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| properly, the only point on which difficulties a. 4 


occurred, the two houſes found an expedient 8 


to prolong the negotiation a week, by order- 
ing, that the Sundays and faſt-days ſhould 
not be accounted part of the 40 days allowed 
for the conferences. 

The 21ſt of October the king ſent a freſh New of- 
meſlage to both houſes concerning epiſcopacy, fers from 
Cromwell was on the road to join the army, the king 
and it was to be feared, it the treaty was not got. ; 
concluded before his arrival, he would raiſe ae 
invincible obſtacles to it. The king ſuffici- | 
ently knew him, to believe there was no good 
to be expected from him. He believed, there- 
fore, that to haſten the concluſton of the trea- 
ty, to which the affair of epiſcopacy was the 
grand obſtacle, he ought to make ſome far- 
ther conceſſions on that point. Wherefore he 
acquainted the two houſes, by this meſlage : 

. That he conſented to the aboliſhing of 
© archbiſhops, chancellors, deans and chapters, 
© &c. and rhe whole hierarchy, except biſhops. 

2. That for three years no other but Preſ- 
© byterian-government ſhould be uſed, and 
© the exerciſe of epiſcopal government ſhould 
© be wholly ſuſpended during that time. 
© 3. Whereas epiſcopal juriſdiction, if no 
other had been agrecd upon in the mean 
time, might have riſen up after the three 
years, he now expreſſed his conſent, that 
none ſhould be exerciſed atter that time o- 
ther than ordination, which was reſtrained 
to the counſel and aſſiſtance of presbyters, 
but ſuch, and in ſuch manner as ſhould be 
agreed by him and his two houſes ; where- 
by until ſuch agreement, or if it were not 
otherwiſe agreed, epiſcopal juriſdiction was 
wholly laid aſide.” | 
His majeſty alſo that day conſented to the The king 
following propoſitions: conſents to 

Jo that for nominarion of the great offi- the nomi-, 
© cers of the kingdom, to be by both houſes ud oa 
5 during the term of fo years. 8 ee 

Jo thoſe concerning the city of London, and to the 
© and the great ſeal. ſuppreſſion 

Jo that concerning the court of wards, of the 


a | | y 
© &c, a recompence being aſſured to his ma- wk. &e? 
io H | „ 


— 
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1645. © jeſty of 100,000 l. per annum to him, his 
A © heirs and ſucceſſors, in lieu of the court of 
© wards.” 
He refuſes The commiſſioners acquainting the king 
to give up that his anſwer concerning epiſcopacy would 
epilcopacy. not be ſatisfactory to the two houſes, and 
Ruſhw, | . > 
earneſtly preſſing him to give them a fuller, he 
told them in writing, he could not abſolutely 
relinquiſh epiſcopacy. He repeated his offers 
on that head, adding only, that it in the ſpace 
of three years he was convinced, that the tunc- 
tion of biſhops was not agreeable to the word 
of God, or that Chriſt commanded any other 
government, he would chearfully embrace it; 
but till he was ſo convinced, he believed him- 
{clf bound in conſcience to maintain epiſco- 
pacy. 1 z 
The parli- The commons ſpent four or five days in de- 
ament is bates upon the king's offers and anſwers, and 
oro; voted them unſatistaGory, as to the point of 
the king's epiſcopacy, the lords concurring with them. 
offers. The ſame was vored concerning the King's 
Ruſhw: anſwer about taking the covenant, and aboliſh- 
ing Popery, for that he deſired to have it to- 
lerated in the queen's chapel and family. The 
' houſes were likewiſe diſſatisfied with the an- 
ſwers about alienating biſhops lands, and falc 
of deans and chapters, and concerning delin- 
quents. Thus the peace ſeemed more remote 
than ever, eſpecially, as the lords concurred 
with the commons in the alienation of church- 
lands. 
New de- As the time limited for the conference was 
eee about to expire, theſe reſolutions were ſpeedi- 
bout lic. ly ſent to the commiſſioners, with orders to 
land. demand the king's final and poſitive anſwer, 
Ruſhw. and by a ſpecial meſſage the commons alſo de- 
| ſired of the king, that his majeſty would be 
pleaſed to declare expreſly againſt the Iriſh 
rebellion, and the ceſſation concluded with the 
rebels, and forbid the junction of the mar- 
queſs of Ormond's forces with the Iriſh Pa- 
The treaty piſts to make war upon the Proteſtants. But 
prolonged ag there remained only three days, which was 
—"—_— not a ſufficient time to receive the king's an- 
lend. ſwer, the lords prevailed with the commons 
to prolong the treaty a fortnight, and the ra- 
ther, as the king had deſired to confer with 
Dr. Uſher, archbiſhop of Armagh, and the 
biſhops of Worceſter and Rocheſter, upon the 
affairs of the church. But as much was not 
to be expected from this delay, the commiſſi- 
oners were allowed to return to the parliament, 
leaving three of their number to receive the 
king's final anſwer. Twelve of the commiſ- 
ſioners coming to London, reported to the 
parliament the king's final anſwer, which had 
been delivered to them the gth of November, 
and was to this effect: | 
The com- © That his conceſſions had been miſappre- 
miſſioners © hended, and that he did not intend to make 


report of any more new biſhops during the term of 


the king's | | 
Lt an knee years. 


Ges: That whereas it might be objected, that 
Ruſhw. in the end of three years the power of ordi- 
© nation ſhould be practiſed in the old manner 
© as formerly, that is, the biſhops ſhould be 
© at liberty to call what presbyters they would 
© to affilt in ordaining, but were not bound to 
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their counſel or conſent, his majeſty did now 1648. 
intend and conſent, that biſhops thould not yaw 
recelve any into holy orders without conſent 
of a limited number of Presbyterians to be 
choſen in ſuch manner as ſhould be agreed 
on by his majeſty and his two houſes for 
that purpoſe. Eo 
That his majeſty did not intend, that af- 
ter the end of three years no certain way 
ſhould be ſettled concerning eccleſiaſtical go- 
vernment, for that his majeſty did purpoſe 
during the three years, to have a conſulta- 
tion with the aſſembly of divines, 20 being 
added of his nomination, which if his two 
houſes ſhould reſolve to entertain, it could 
not well be doubted, but upon the debate, 
ſuch a government would be agreed on by 
his majeſty and his two houſes, as ſhould be 
beſt for the peace of the church, and moſt 
proper to prevent thoſe diſtractions which 
his two houſes apprehended might enſue. 
As to that part of the propoſition concern- 
ing the Book of Common-Prayer; for the 
ſatisfaction of his two houſes, that he would 
not inſiſt upon any provition for continuance 
of the ſame in his majeſty's chapel for him- 
{clt and his houſhold: Nevertheleſs his ma- 
jeſty declared, that he intended to uſe ſome 
other ſet form ot divine ſervice. 
As to their requeſt, that an act be paſſed 
tor a ſtricter courſe to prevent the ſaying 
and hearing of maſs in the court, or any 
part of the kingdom, or in Ireland, his ma- 
jeſty would conſent thereunto. 
As to all other particulars mentioned in 
* the parliament's paper, he referred himſelf 
© to his former anſwers. 
* Concluding, that fince he had by his conceſ- 
© fions brought all differences concerning the 
church into ſo narrow a compaſs, that the 
chief viſible obſtruction was, that wherein 
really in conſcience he was not ſatisfied, he 
© hoped his two houſes would not put farther 
preſſures of ſo tender a nature upon him.” 
All this was not capable to induce the com- e  _... 
mons to deſiſt from the leaſt of their pretenſi- a 3 
ons. They voted that his majeſty's anſwers not ſatisfi- 
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concerning the church, form of prayer, hear- ed with it. 


ing and ſay ing maſs, were unſatisfactory; and xs * 
ordered the three commiſſioners attending the 


king to inform him of theſe votes, and preſs 


him for his final anſwer. 

As the parliament had not hitherto taken any 
notice of the king's propoſitions or deſires, the 
houſe of commons, at length, took them into 
conſideration, and paſſed the following votes: 

* 1. That his majeſty's coming to London votes up- 
© ſhall be with freedom, ſafety and honour, ſo on the 
© ſoon as the conceſſions of the treaty are con- = s de- 
© cluded and agreed. — * 

* That his majeſty ſhall have his lands and * © 
© revenues, what is legally his, made good to 
© him, according to the laws of the king- 
© dom. | 

© 2, What his majeſty ſhall paſs away of 
© his legal rights, he ſhall have allowance in 
© compenſation thereof. 

© 4. That an act of oblivion be preſented 
© tg his majeſty, to be paſſed with ſuch limita-- 

. tions 
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Book XXI. 
1648. tions as ſhall be agreed on by both houſes 
of parliament.” 
| It is certain, there was never any difficulty 
either about the king's return or the reſtituti- 
on of his revenues, or the abolition of the 
court of wards, inſtead of which he was to 
have 100,0001. a year. Theſe three articles 
were conſidered as a natural conſequence of 
Conteſt a- the concluſion of the treaty. Bur as to the 
OW. act of oblivion, the king and the parliament 
livion, did not agree. The parliament inſiſted upon 
excepting from pardon ſuch a number of de- 
linquents, that is, of thoſe who had ſerved 
the king and were conſidered as the authors of 
the troubles. They intended to confiſcate 
their eſtates, and baniſh them the realm. In 
a word, after long debates, the number of ex- 
cepted perſons was reduced to ſeven, about 
whom the two houſes did not agree. Nay, as 
to thoſe that were to be included in the par- 
don, the parliament pretended to inflict a pe- 
cuniary puniſhment on them, and had ranked 
them under ſeveral claſſes, according to which, 
ſome where to forfeit one half of their eſtates, 
others a third, others a fourth, and aſſigned the 
money thence ariſing towards the payment of 
the publick debts. The king, on the contra- 
ry, pretended, that all without exception 
ſhould have the benefit of the act of oblivion. 
Whiteloc, He conſented only that ſome of thoſe whom 
the parliament termed delinquents, that is, his 
faithful ſervants, ſhould be liable to a moder- 
ate compoſition, a general expreſſion, on which 
there would have been many diſputes, had it 
come to be diſcuſſed. However it be, this ar- 
ticle, which was conſiderable, was not yet ſet- 
tled ; but it was not impoſſible to find expedi- 
ents to ſatisfy the king and the parliament, it 
the difficulties concerning religion had not 
| hindered the concluſion of the treaty, upon 
which I cannot forbear making two remarks. 
Remarks Lhe firſt is, that if the commons inſiſted fo 
- os dif- Jong upon the ſigning the three bills, it was 
Wich te. becauſe they knew how inflexible the king 
ſpc& to re- was in the point of epiſcopacy, and deſpaired of 
ligion, concluding a treaty with him, unleſs he pre- 
viouſly granted this article, upon which they 
were no leſs inflexible than he, as plainly ap- 
peared in the conferences. This was the prin- 
cipal point, without which, perhaps, there 
would have been no war, and from which the 
Presbyterians could not depart without loſing 
the fruit of all their labours and ſucceſles a- 
gainſt the king. BE, 

My ſecond obſervation is, that the rigid E- 
piſcopalians had room to ſee in theſe conferen- 
ces, what prejudice their former exceſſive ſe- 
verity againſt Presbyterianiſm now brought 
them, fince it was not poſſible to find any o- 
ther way to content the Presbyterians than 
the abolition of epiſcopacy. The Presbyteri- 
ans, knowing by long experience the king's 
ill- intentions towards them, thought they could 
not truſt to conceſſions extorted from him by 
neceſſity and were not to be ſatisfied ſo long as 
the name of biſhop ſubſiſted. They were ap- 
prehenſive, and, perhaps, very juſtiy, that the 
function of biſhops, tho reduced almoſt to no- 
thing by the king's offers, would be a foun- 
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dation on which the king intended to raiſe the 1648. 

ſuperſtructure of the hicrarchy, or a toothing, Ways 

which ſhewed that he meant not to leave the 

building in its preſent condition. The example 

of what had happened in Scotland .arir con- 

firmed their jealouſies and fears. In that king- 

dom, all the epiſcopal functions had been abo- 

liſhed. The biſhops had retained only the bare 

name, with ſome temporal privileges, entirely 

deſtitute of authority or juriſdiction. But even 

this ſufficed to give king James occaſion to 

reſtore them to all the rights they had enjoyed 

before the reformation. Charles I. might in- 

tend to do the ſame thing in England; and the 

Presbyterians but too well remembered, thar 

at the very time he granted the Scots the ex- 

5} e of epiſcopacy, he wrote to the Scotch 

biſhops that it was only through compulitton, 

and till he ſhould have opportunity to reſtore 

the church to her former ſplendor. Without 

this prejudice ot the Presbyterians, without 

want of confidence, of which the king may be 

{aid to be himſelf the cauſe, ic is certain his of- 

fers with regard to epiſcopacy might have ſerved 

for foundation to a peace, as the parliament 

acknowledged when it was too late. In the , 3 

interim, the two houſes not deipairing entire- on _ 

ly to bring the king to their terms, continued tion 

the treaty a week longer. treat, 
Whilſt both houſes were employed in the 

affairs of the treaty, the officers of the arniy, 1 „ 

whoſe head- quarters were then at Winde b 

met in a council of war, to endeavour (o ob- the 

ſtruct the peace. They knew what had fa,, Ludlow: 

at Newport, and that the concluſion 0: ing : 


treaty depended but on a ſingle point, wich 


they did not queſtion, the king would at lait 

grant; wheretore they reſolved to hinder the 
concluſion by force. Cromwell was not yet Cromwell 
come to the army, but remained about Ponte- ſtays be- 


fract, to order the ſiege of that place, which fore Pon- 


had been ſurpriſed by the king's party, and ng 
the garriſon whereof kept the whole country in © 
awe, and committed great violeuces. Colo- 
nel Rainsborough had been detached from the 
army, to command at the ſiege; but had been 
ſurpriſed in a neighbouring town by a party of 
the garriſon, who had Killed him, not having 
been able to carry him off. Cromwell had ever 
loved and eſteemd him, and therefore earneſtly 
wiſhed to revenge his death, beſides that hie 
was importuned by the committee of York- 
ſhire, to employ the forces he was leading from 
Scotland, for the reduction of this place. This 
had detained him ſome time in thole parts. 
But as he wanted not all his troops for that ſiege, | 
becauſe he had there already a detachment ot the He _ 
army, he ſent part of his forces before, to join fe, Sug 
general Fairfax. This reintorcement being ar- the gene- 
rived, the army believed themſelves able to cx- ral. 
ecute what had been reſolved. To that purpoſe, ; 
the 18th of November, which would have been fande of 
the laſt day of the Newport conferences, if the the army. 
parliament had not continued them a week Nov. 25, 
longer, colonel Ewers, attended with ſome offi- Ruſhw. 
cers, preſented to the commons, from the army, 
a remonſtrance, which plainly diſcovered the in- 
tentions of the Independent party. The ſub- 
ſtance of the army's deſires, was to this = 
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The HIS TO RV Of ENGLAND. 


1. That the king be brought to juſtice, as 


the capital cauſe of the evils in the kingdom, 


and of ſo much blood being ſhed. 


© 2, That a timely and peremptory day be 


ſet for the prince of Wales, and duke of 
York, to come in and ſurrender themſelves ; 
it not, that they be declared incapable ot 
government, or any right in England, and 
ſtand exiled for ever as traitors; and if they 
ſurrender themſelves by the time, then the 
prince to be proceeded againſt or remitted 
as he ſhall give ſatisfaction, the duke the 
like, and that the revenue of the crown be 


ſequeſtred. Alſo the 10,0001. to be added, 


be diſpoſed to publick uſe. 

© 3. Thar publick juſtice may be done upon 
ſome capital cauſers or actors in the war. 
4. That the reſt upon ſubmiſſion may 
have mercy for their lives. 

* 5, That the ſoldiers have their arrears. 

* 6. That publick debts be paid, chiefly to 
thoſe who voluntarily laid out their eſtates, 
and ventured their lives, and this to be done 
by fines of delinquents, and the eſtates of 
thoſe excluded from pardon. 


5. After publick juſtice thus done, then 


that a reaſonable certain period be put to 
this. parliament. - . Ss 
© 3, Thar there be a certain ſucceſſion of fu- 
ture parliaments, annual or biennial with ſe- 
cure proviſion, 1. For the certainty of meeting. 
2. For equal diſtribution of elections, to render 
the commons houſe an equal repreſentative. 
3. For certainty of the people's meeting, and 
that none who have engaged in the late war, 
or ſhall engage againſt the right of parlia- 
ment and kingdom, or adhere to the enemies 
thereof, be capable of electing, or being 
elected during ſome years, nor thoſe who 
ſhall not join with them, but oppoſe this 
ſettlement. 4. For clearing the power of this 
repreſentative, it be declared to have the 
ſupreme power, as to the governing and pre- 
ſervation of the whole, as to the people of 


England, and to altering, repealing, or abo- 


liſhing of laws, the making war or pcace, 
the higheſt or final judgment in all civil 
things; and all miniſters or offi-ers of ſtate 


ſhall be accountable to them, bound and 


concluded thereby; provided, firſt, they may 


107 cenſure or queſtion any man after the 
end of this parliament, for any thing ſaid 
or done in reference to the late war. Se- 
condly, they may not render up, give or 
take away any right, liberty, or ſafety, con- 
tained in this ſettlement or agreement. That 
there be a liberty of entering diflents 1n the 
{aid repreſentative; in caſe of corruption in 
theſe higheſt truſts, the people may know 
who arc frec, and who guilty, that ſo they 
may not truſt ſuch for the future, but with 
further penalty to any for their future judg- 
ment there. 

© 9: That no king be hercafter admitted, 
but upon election of, and as upon truſt from 
the people, by ſuch their repreſentative, not 
without firſt diſclaiming and diſavowing all 
pretence to a negative voice againſt the de- 
termination of the ſaid repreſentative, or 


commons in parliament, and that to be 
done in ſuch form more clear than hereto- 
tore in the coronation-oath. | | 
© Theſe matters of a general ſettlement are 
propounded to be done by this parliament, 
and to be further eſtabliſhed by a general 
contract or agreement of the people, with 
© {ubſcriptions thereunto ; alſo that it be pro- 
* vided, that none be capable of benefit by 
this agreement, who ſhall not conſent and 
ſubſcribe thereunto, nor any king be ad- 
mitted to the crown, or other perſon to any 
other office or place of publick truſt, with- 
out expreſs accord and {ſubſcription to the 
ſame.” 

The parliament returned no anſwer to this 
remonſtrance as well as to ſome others of the 
like nature, preſented to them during the 
treaty. I have already mentioned that of the 
11th of September, from thouſands of the in- 
habitants in and about London, and that of 
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the maſters and commanders of ſhips. 'The 
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The parli- 
ament re- 
turns no 
anſwer. 
Several 
petitions 
demanding 
juſtice up- 


zoth of the ſame month they received another, (RI 
in the name of many thouſands of the county Ruff. 


of Oxon. The 1oth of October, a petition 
was preſented to the commons, ſigned by the 
Newcaſtle-men, deſiring that ſpeedy juſtice 


might be executed upon the greateſt delin- - 


quents. The ſame day, the inhabitants of 
Yorkſhire petitioned for the ſame thing, ſaying, 


His majeſty had conteſt himſelf, and his par- 
© ty, to be guilty of the blood that had been 


« ſhed.” The zoth of the ſame month, the 
officers of Ingoldsby's regiment, garriſoned at 
Oxford, preſented a petition to the general, 
deſiring, That immediate care be taken, that 
uſtice be done upon the principal invaders 
of their liberties, viz. the king and his party, 
and ſufficient caution given to future kings 
for preventing the inſlaving the people here- 
after; adding, that being apprehenſive the 
iſſue of the treaty now in hand, could neither 
be juſt nor ſafe, they prayed his excellency 
to re-eſtabliſh a general-council of the army, 
to conſider of ſome effectual remedies to this 
evil, cither by repreſenting the fame to the 
houſe of commons, as the petitioners of 


other hand, whilit Cromwell was at Pontefract, 
every regiment of his army preſented petitions 
to him, demanding juſtice upon the king; 
which were all ſent to the general. Hence it 
appears, that the army's remonſtrance was an 
effect of the plots laid by the Independents, 
who in ſeveral parts of the kingdom infuſed 
theſe violent reſolutions into the people and 
officers, to hinder the concluſion of a treaty 
which could not but ruin their party. Very 
likely, the Presbyterians fully perceived the 


deſigns of the Independents, and - theſe peti- 


tions were but too apt to convince them of the 
ſame. But they hoped to amule them till the 
treaty was ended, not doubting, the king 
would at laſt conſent to the abolition of epiſ- 
copacy. As for the other articles which were 
not yet ſettled, probably, they would have 
choſen racher to yield them to the king, than 
retard the concluſion of the treaty, which to 
them was ſo neceſſary. Affairs being in this 

ſituation, 


Whiteloc; 


London, or by ſome other way.“ On the Ruſhw. 
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ſituation, it was not proper ſtill more to pro- 
voke the Independents, by anſwers which 
would not have pleaſed them. On the other 
ſide, they could not think of agreeing with 
the king, without obtaining the abolition of 
epiſcopacy, not thinking themſelves ſafe ſo 
long as the very name of biſhop ſubſiſted. In 
a word, it was not proper to attempt a reſiſt- 
ancs of the army by force. In all appearance, 
their preparations would but have haſtened 
the execution of the army's reſolutions, where- 
as it was their intereſt to amuſe them only tor 
ſome days. All their hopes, therefore, were 
grounded upon the king's compliance, which 
they hardly queſtioned, conſidering the mani- 
feſt danger to which his obſtinacy would expoſe 
him; tor it is not likely, he was ignorant of 
the petitions preſented againſt him, or was 
not ſoon informed of the army's remonſtrance, 
ſince every one had free acceſs to him. 

Three days after the parliament had recei- 
ved the remonſtrance, letters came from the 
commiſſioners at Newport, with his majeſty's 
anſwer concerning the marqueſs oft Ormond, 


 Treland, and the biſhops lands; viz. that he could not 
Ruſhw. give any orders to the marqueſs before the 
treaty was ſigned, but then would do as both 
houſes deſired; and if the marqueſs refuſed ro 
obey, would take ſuch meaſures againſt him 
as ſhould be ſatisfactory to the two houſes. 
That as to the biſhops lands, he perſiſted in 
his former offers. This anſwer afforded no 
great hopes of a ſpeedy accommodation. How- 
ever, as it was delivered the-16th of the month, 
two days before the preſenting of the army's 
remonſtrance, it was hoped, the next news 
from Newport would be more ſatisfactory. 
But on the 25th, the parliament was inform- 
ed, by letters from the commiſſioners, that 
the king had poſitively retuſed to add any 

thing to his former anſwers. | 
Hammond This was not all; they were acquainted 
is :ccalled at the ſame time, that the general had re- 
to the ar- quired colonel Hammond to attend him at 
3 the head- quarters, and ſent colonel Ewers to 
in his take the command of his majeſty in the Iſle of 
room, Wight, who kept the king under very ſtrict 


cuſtody. Thus the precautions taken by rhe 
parliament, to hinder the king from coming 


to treat, in perſon, at London, for fear he 


ſhould meet with too many triends, were the 
cauſe that they could not be maiter of his per- 
ſon, when it would have been molt neceſſary. 


Two days after, the commons received a let- 


ter from colonel Hammond, with the general's 
order to him to repair to the army, and re- 
ſign his command to colonel Ewers. Where- 
upon the commons voted, that colonel Ham- 
mond ſhould be required to ſtay in the Iſle of 


Wight, and the general be acquainted with 


this vote. But Hammond was now gone to 


the army, and reſigned the cuſtody of the 


King to colonel Ewers. Notwithſtanding all 
this, the parliament ſeems not to have deſ- 
paired of agreeing with the king, ſince the 
commons deferred the conſideration of the ar- 
my's remonſtrance, till the firſt of December, 
in order to be better able to anſwer it when 


they thould know the king's final reſolution. 
Vor II 


\ 


The Reign of CHARLES I. 
The ſame day the general received petitions | 1648. 
from the forces of the north, and in Wales, = 


agreeable to the army's remonſtrance. 


After the general had thus made himſelf Letter and 


maſter of the king's perſon, without the privi- 
ty of the two houſes, it was nor very likely, 


lonel Ewers were contrary to their reſolutions, 
and colonel Hammond*s inſtructions, and that 
It was the pleaſure of the houſe, he thould re- 
call his orders, and ſuffer colonel Hammond to 
attend his charge in the Iſle of Wight. But 


the general, and council of war took no notice 
of this order. 


The next day, the king, by command of The king 
the general, was removed by lieutenant-co- is removed 
lonel Cobbet, ro Hurſt-caſtle, in Hampſhire, 


ſituated on a narrow piece of land, running 
into the ſea, over againſt the Ifle of Wight, 
and the parliament was not intormed of it till 
three days atter. 


In the interim, the army was not idle, be- 


Ing reſolved to run all hazards to prevent the 


concluſion of the treaty. The ſame day, No- 
vember the zoth, they publithed a declaration 
or maniteſto, wherein they clearly diſcovered 
their deligns, and which was to this effect: 


* That the army being full of ſad apprehen- The ar- 
ſions concerning the danger and evil of the my's de- 
treaty with the king, and of any accommo- claration, 
dation with him, or reſtitution of him there- Ruſbw- 


c 

c 

c 

* upon, they did, by a remonſtrance, make. 
their application thereby, to the houſe of 
© commons. That they took this courſe our 
© of an earneſt delire, that thoſe matters of 
higheſt concernment to the publick intereſt 
* of the nation might be purſued and provided 
© tor it poſſible, by thoſe whoſe proper work 
© and truſt it was: But to their grief they 
found, that inſtead of any ſatisfaction, or 
* reaſonable aſwer thereunto, they were whol- 
© ly rejected, without any contideration of 
© them. For they were laid aſide till Monday 
following, by which time the treaty, as then 
« ſuppoſed, would have been concluded; bur 
that failing, and two days more being add- 
ed to the treaty, the conſideration of their 
« remonſtrance in the day appointed was wav= _ 
ed and laid aſide; the treaty in the interim 
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going on in the former way and terms, and 


ike to be concluded the very next day. 
The army, theretore, having received no 
anſwer to their former propoſals they could 
not but remain confident, that the prevail- 
ing part of thoſe ro whom they did apply, 
had as it were their eyes wiltully ſhut, and 
ears ſtopt, againſt any thing ot light or rea- 
ſon offered to them, ſo as not to diſcern 
the dangers wherewith the kingdom was 
threatened. 

The army then ſeeing nothing leſt, to 
which the parliament's engaging and per- 
fiſting in ſuch ways, could rationally be attri- 
buted, leſs than a treacherous or corrupt 
neglect of, and apoſtacy from the publick 
truſt repoſed in them, they thought ht to 
appeal to the common judgments of indit- 
| „ « ferent 


_ * A A Lay * 


the gene- 


l ; ; ral from 
he ſhould be diſpoſed to receive their orders. the com- 


Nevertheleſs, the commons told him in a let- mons. 
ter from their ſpeaker, that his orders to co- Rufhw. 
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[ © righteous judgment of God above all.” 


Aſter jaſtitying this extraordinary appeal in 
the bett manner they could, they admoniſhed 


ſuch members as were upright, and had a juſt 
ſenſe of thoſe things, to proteſt againſt the re- 
{olutions of the houſe, and withdraw, promiſ- 
ing to look upon them as perſons that had the 
chief rruſt of the kingdom remaining in them, 
and to adhcre to them, and be guided by them, 
till the introducing of a more formal power, 
in a juſt repreſentative, were ſpeedily endea- 
voured. "Then they declared, that they were 
ready to Jay down their arms, if their remon- 
ſtrance were anſwered; bur that the little no- 
tice taken of their propoſitions, made them 
ſenſible there was nothing to be hoped. And, 
therefore, the caſe being lo extraordinary, and 
the danger ſo preſſing, they were drawing up 
with their army to London, there to follow 
providence, as God ſhould clear their way. 
The gene- The firſt of December, the general wrote 
ral's letter to the city, to inform them of the army's ad- 
ber me nc vance towards London, on account of the par- 
Ruſty, liament's contempt of their remonſtrance : 
That they had no thought of plunder, or o- 
ther wrong to the city, or ſo much as troub- 
ling the inhabitants with quartering any ſol- 
diers; but that for prevention of all violence, 
he deſired 40,000 l. might be provided by the 
next day. The houſe of commons agreed, 
that the city ſhould fend rhis ſum to the ar- 
my, and acquaint the general, that it was the 
houſe's pleaſure he ſhould not remove nearer 
London. x 
The gene- The ſecond of this month, the houſe took 
ral comes the king's offers into conſideration, but with- 
18 out coming to any concluſion. Whilſt they 
tcloc. O 6 
were debating, the general, with ſeveral re- 
giments came and took up their quarters in 
Whitehall, St. James's, the Meuſe, and o- 
ther places in the skirts of the city, which he 
judged convenient for his deſigns. g 
Vote upon The 3d being Sunday, the parliament did 
the remo- not fit ; but on the 4th, the commons reſum- 
val of the ed the debate of the king's cocneſſions, which 


3 was interrupted by the news of the king's re- 
caſtle,  moval to Hurſt-caſtle. Whereupon they vot- 


Whiteloc, ed immediately, that the carrying the king 
priſoner to Hurſt-caſtle, was without the ad- 
vice and conſent of the houſe. After thar, 
they debated again the king's offers, and fat 
all the day and night, till five a-clock in the 
morning. At laſt, it was propoſed, whether 
the queſtion ſhould be pur, and carried by 140, 
againſt 104. Then the main queſtion _g 

put, it was voted, that © his majeſty's conceſ- 

« ſions to the propoſitions of parliament upon 

« the treaty, were ſufficient grounds for ſet- 

« tling the peace of the kingdom.” But 1 

cannot think it was unanimouſly, as the lord 

Clarendon aftirms. What has been juſt ſcen, 

ſeems to thew rather, there were many mem- 

bers not content with this reſolution. 

| Immediately atter, the houſe appointed a 
committee to confer with the general, for the 
better procuring a good correſpondence be- 
tween the parliament and the army; and 
then adjourned to Wedneſday. The ſame day, 


Commutee 
to confer 
with the 
general. 
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1648. ſerent and uncorrupted men, and to the more 


ſeveral other regiments came and quartered in 1648. 

the ſuburbs of London, and the general cauſed Www 

a proclamation to be made, requiring all delin- 

quents, who had not perfected their compoſi- 

tions, to depart 10 miles from London for 

a month, on pain of being proceeded againſt 

as priſoners ot war. 0 Ss 
Wedneſday, the 6thof December, the gene- The genes 

ral ſent two regiments to Weſtminſter, and the neral be- 

city trained-bands were diſcharged, who had comes ma- 


been ſer there ſome months fince, for guards 14 e 
to the parliament. After the ſoldiers were rug, 


; Ste Ruſhw. 
drawn up in the court of requeſts, on the ſtairs, 


and 1n the lobby before the houſe, when the 
members offered to go in, colonel Pride, hav- 
ing a paper of names in his hand, ſeiſed up- 
on 41, and ſent them into the court of wards, 
where they were kept under guard. The 
houſe having notice thereof, ſent their ſerjeant 


at arms to acquaint theſe members, that they 


ſhould forthwith attend the ſervice of the 
houſe. Bur the officer of the guard anſwered, 
he had order to ſecure them, which order he 
was to obey before any other command. 

Not long atter, colonel Whaly, with other 
officers, preſented to- the houſe a paper in- 


titled, Propoſals and Deſires of the army in 


vindication of their conduct, the ſubſtance 
whereof, was to this effect. 
© 1. Whereas ſeveral members of your Thearmy's 
© houſe, were in the year 1647, impeached e dae. 
© by yourſelves for treaſon, or for high crimes 2 
and miſdemeanours, in relation to the trea- houſe of 
© ſonable engagement in the city of London; commons, 
* the violence then done upon the parliament Ruſnw. 
* the levying of a new war, and other evils, in 
© maintenance and proſecution thereof; and 
© upon clear proofs againſt them, were by 
© your cenſure expelled the houſe, and diſab- 
© led from farther truſt therein, and upon new 
© writs iſſued out, new members were choſen 
© and returned in ſome of their rooms ; and 
yet by the prevalence of their faction, when in 
© the laſt ſummer's wars, divers faithful mem 
© bers were engaged abroad upon neceſſary 
publick ſervice, and others through malignant 
tumults and diſturbances could not ſafely at- 
tend the houſe, the ſame perſons were after- 
* wards re-admitted to fit in the houſe, and 
vote as formerly, without any trial or ſatisfac- 
tion 1n the things whereof they were accuſed. 
© 2. Whereas by the confederacy of major- 
* general Brown, now ſheriff of London, with 
* the {aid impeached members and others, the 
© Scots were invited and drawn in to invade 
* this kingdom the laſt ſummer, inſomuch as 
* when upon their actual invaſion the houſe 
* proceeded to declare them enemies, and thoſe 
© that adhere to them, traitors ; yet the ſaid 
confederators, and other treacherous mem- 
bers, to the number of 90 and odd, as up- 
on the diviſion of the houſe appeared, did by 
their counſels and votes endeavour to hinder 
the houſe from declaring againſt their con- 
© federate invaders: We deſire, that the ſaid 
major- general Brown may be allo ſecured 
and brought to judgment, and that the reſt 
« of the 90 and odd perſons diflenting againſt 
« the ſaid vote, may be excluded the houſe. 
© 3. Whereas 
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1648. 3. Whereas in a continued ſeries of your 
WA © procceding for many months together, we 
© have ſeen the prevalence of the ſame treache- 
© rous, corrupt, and divided counſels, through 
* factions and private intereſts, oppoſing or 
© obſtructing juſtice in all kinds, diverting 
© your councils from any thing of publick 
© g00d, hindering any proceedings to any ſuch 
© ſatlement, as would conſiſt with ſecurity to 
© the publick intereſt, or put a real end to the 
© troubles, burthens, or hazards of the king- 
dom, and precipitating into treacherous and 
deſtructive compliances and conjunctions with 
© the acknowledged enemies thereof, as in the 
© votes of, No more addreſſes to the king, &c. 
© the juſtneſs and neceſſity whereof you had 
© once ſo cleared to the world; allo in the 
votes for entertaining or ſeeking after all that 
« perſonal treaty : And laſtly, in the votes decla- 
© ring the king's paſt conceſſions to be a ground, 
© for the houſe to proceed upon the ſettlement 
© of the peace of the kingdom, notwithſtand- 
© ing the viſible inſufficiency and detects ot 
© them in things eſſentially concerning the pub- 
lick intereſt and liberties of the kingdom, 
as thoſe propounded in our late remonſtrance 
are, and in other matters both religious and 
civil. We, therefore, moſt earneſtly deſire, 
that all ſuch faithful members who are inno- 
cent in theſe things, would immediately, by 
proteſtation and publick declaration, acquit 
themſelves from any guilt of, or concurrence 
in the ſeveral votes or counſels here before par- 
ticularly mentioned, as corrupt or deſtructive, 


that have kept their truſt, and diſtinguiſh 
themſelves from the reſt that have thus fal- 
ſiſied the ſame; and that all ſuch as cannot 
or ſhall not ſo acquit themſelves particularly, 
may be immediately excluded or ſuſpended 
the houſe, and not re- admitted until they 
have given clear ſatisfaction therein, to the 
judgment of thoſe who now ſo acquit them- 
ſelves, and the grounds of ſuch ſatisfaction be 
publiſhed to the kingdom. 

© 4. Thus, ſuch as by faithfulneſs have re- 


to purſue and perform the ſame, without 
ſuch interruptions, diverſions, and deprava- 


and hope you will ſpeedily and vigorouſly 
proceed to take order for the execution of 
juſtice to ſet a ſhort period to your own pow- 
er, to provide for a ſpeedy ſucceſſion of e- 
qual repreſentatives, according to our late 
remonſtrance, wherein differences in the 
kingdom may be ended, and we and others 
may comfortably acquieſce; as for our parts, 
we hereby engage and aſſure you we ſhall. 

It would be needleſs to make any remarks 
and obſervations upon this paper, the injuſtice 
and violence whereof are ſo very obvious. But 
it was neceſſary to inform the reader of the 
contents for the following reaſon. There are hi- 
ſtorians whoſe partiality has cauſed them either 
to omit, or but juſt mention it, without relating 
the ſubſtance for fear of convincing their readers, 
that the Presbyterians were not concerned in 
what was atterwards tranſacted, and that the 
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tained their truſt, being ſet in a condition 


tions of counſels as formerly: We ſhall deſire 
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Independents were the true and ſole authors 1648. 
thereof. . Mac 
December the 7th, the commons as they we 
were repairing to their houſe, found the door are 8 

within and without guarded by ſoldiers, who ded the 
hindred many from going in. The Lord Cla- houſe by 
rendon ſays, near 100 were denied entrance. the ſol- 
This makes me think that the 90 mentioned Ruf, 
in the remonftrance were of this number. So ; 
from this day, thh houſe of commons is to be 
conſidered as conſiſting entirely of Indepen- The houſe 
dents, Very likely from that day, a very tew en 0 
or no Presbyterian- members were admitted 15 ehen. 
any more. However this be, the ſtate of che Wr : 
houſe was once more changed by this new re= _ 
volution. The Presbyterians had been ſuperi- 

or from the beginning of the war, to the 6th 

of Auguſt, 1647. The Independents had pre- 

vailed from that day, till about the end of the 


year 1648, when the army was forced to re- 


move from London, after which the Presbyte- 
rians were maſters again. At laſt, on the 6th 


and 7th of December this ſame year, the In- 


dependents entirely expelled the Presbyteri- 
ans, or, at leaſt, diſabled them from ſupporting 
their party. This muſt be carefully remem- 
bred, 1t we deſire to have a clear idea of this 
hiſtory, | 7 | 

The ſame day, December the 7th, Crom- Cromwell 
well, who came to London the night before, ce! 
{at in the houſe, and received thanks for his Ruſhw. 
great ſervices. | 
Tho' the general had promiſed the city The gene- 
not to quarter the ſoldiers upon the inhabi- 2 owes 
tants, as this promiſe was on] ditional, in Sony. 

z P omy conditional, in in Wea- 
caſe the ſum demanded were paid, and as the yers-Hall. 
city had not furniſhed the money, he ordered 
two regiments into the city, and on the mor- 
row, a third, after which, he took away 20000 
pounds from Weavers-Hall, aſſuring the trea- 
ſurer he ſhould be reimburſed out of the aſſeſſ- 
ments of the city due to the army. 

About the fame time, was preſented to the Plan for 
general, a plan, intitled, A new repreſentative, ſettling the 
or, an agreement of the people, for ſettling the S n. 
government. This plan was wholly founded Clarend. 
upon Independent principles, and agreeable 
to the army's remonſtrance, except that it was 
more large on each article. This agreement 


was propounded as a rule for future govern- 


ment, and to be ſubſcribed throughout the 


kingdom. But as this plan was not executed, 
tho' it was drawn with great pains by the 


council war, and *even ſeemed to be appro- 


ved by the parliament, I do not think it 
neceſſary to inſert it. | 
The ſecluded members having publiſhed a proteſtati- 
proteſtation againſt the violence put upon on of the 
them, both houſes declared the proteſtation to ſecluded 
be falſe, ſcandalous and ſeditious, and tending — 
to deſtroy the fundamental government of the ſtanda- 
kingdom, and ordered, that all perſons who lous. 
had any hand in framing or publiſhing it, Ruſhw, 
ſhould be incapable to bear any office, or to 
fit as members of either houſe. They farther 
ordained, that all abſent members, upon their 
coming to the houſe, ſhould diſclaim their be- 
ing concerned in, or giving conſent to the 
contriying or publiſhing the proteſtation. 


After 


” 
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1648. After that, both houſes paſſed an ordinance, 
Wyo that no perſons who had been delinquents, or 
das, is aſſiſted the king againſt the parliament in the 
the electi- firſt or ſecond wars, or being aiding in bring- 
on of lord- 18g in the Scots army, or ſubſcribed to the trea- 
mayor, &c. ſonable engagement in 1647, for a perſonal 
. Hg treaty, or abetted the late tumults within the 
nw cities of London and Weſtminſter, or the 
counties of Eſſex, Kent, Middleſex, or Sur- 

rey, ſhould not be elected, or give their voice 


for electing the lord-mayor, aldermen, common- 
| Repreſen- councii-men, or any other officers. But with- 


2 an in a few days, a committee of the common- 


mon-coun- Ouncil acquainted the houſe, that the city 
at was ſo generally concerned in the engagement 
for a perſonal treaty, that there would not be 
a ſufficient number of perſons to ſupply the 
neceſſary offices of the city, if that reſtriction 
in the late ordinance ſhould ſtand. 
Some of The 20th of December, the general order- 
the mem- ed 15 or 16 of the members ſecured by the 
bers that army to be releaſed, with liberty to reſume 
teſtes... their places in the houſe if they pleaſed. 
releaſes We have juſt ſeen how much the face of af- 
Whiteloc, fairs was altered, by the great turn on the 6th 
and 7th of December. 'The commons were now 
all Independents, openly ſupported by the ar- 
my, and their deſign was to deſtroy equally, 
king, monarchy, eſpiſcopacy, and presbytery. 
Obſervati- As for the houſe of lords, who had uſed their 
on on the endeavour, tho' in vain, to haſten the peace, 
houſe of they ſaw themſelves, ſince this revolution, o- 
lords. bliged to follow the ſtream, which was too ra- 
pid to be oppoſed. There were in the -houſe 
bur few peers, moſt of them indeed Presbyte- 
rians, but too weak, in their preſent ſituation, 
to aſſert their negative voice, and the reſt of 
their privileges. Whilſt the king was able to 
protect ſuch as applied to him, the lords re- 


tained ſome authority, becauſe they were not 


without a reſource, in caſe they were diſre- 
arded by the commons. But after the battle of 
Naſeby it was not the ſame. The commons 
aſſumed ſuch a ſuperiority, that the lords had 
no way to ſupport themſelves, but by approv- 
ing, or feigning to approve, whatever was 
done by the other houſe, for fear of produ- 
cing a breach which muſt have been fatal 
to them, ſince they would not have known 
what to do, If they were forced to behave in 
this manner, whilſt their own party prevailed 
in the lower-houſe, it is no wonder, they did not 
dare to ſwerve from this policy, when the In- 
dependents had gained the advantage. To 
what puppoſe would it have been to reſiſt the 
torrent? We ſhall ſee preſently, their firſt op- 
poſition to a material point irrecoverably ruined 
them. They, therefore, who blame them for 
a too great compliance with the tranſactions 
ſince the 6th of December, 1648, ought to re- 
member, that this is not an occaſion, where 
we are to reaſon upon the general ideas of the 
conſtirution of the parliament, but rather up- 
on the particular idea of the ſituation the par- 
liament was in at that time. 
Several Since the Independents were maſters of the 
petitions parliament, petitions againſt the king multipli- 
ef x god ed ſo faſt, that ſcarce a day paſſed without ſome 
kme. one being preſented to the commons, eſpecial- 
Ruſhw. 


carried to St. James's. 
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ly from the earriſons, which were part of the 1648. 


army. Lambert being returned from Scotland, Wy 


the regiments under his command failed not 
to preſent a petition agrecable to the remon- 
ſtrance of the army. Somerſetſhire, where the 
king had formerly many adherents, diſtin- 
guiſhed itſelf on this occaſion above all the reſt, 
by preſenting a petition, deſiring that ſpeedy 
and effectual juſtice might be executed upon 
the chief delinquents, that is, upon the king. 
The commons were fo pleaſed with ſuch a pe- 
tition from a whole county, that to encourage 
the reſt to preſent the like, the petitioners 
were called in and received the thanks of the 
houſe, and the petition with the order of 
thanks were forthwith printed and publiſhed. 
It does not, however, appear that the other 
counties followed this example. Only Norfolk, 
a few days after, deſired by a petition, that the 
king himſelf might be brought to impartial 
juſtice. | 

At length, the 23d of December, the houſe of Committee 


commons having reſolved, purſuant to the de- ?PPointed. 


: : ; to draw u 
fires of the army, to bringthe chief delinquents , 88 P 


to a trial, and intending to begin with the king, againſt che 


appointed a committee of 38 to draw up a king. 
charge, and for that purpoſe to receive all in- Whiteloc, 
formations and examinations of witneſſes for 

the matter of fact againſt him. 

The ſame day, the fleet under the command The fleer 
of the carl of Warwick ſent a declaration to adheres to 
the general, that they concurred with the ar- Rus“ 
my in their remonſtrance. This did not much 2 
redound to the earl of Warwick's honour, who 
having been one of the Presbyterian-leaders, 
was the firſt that quitted his party to join with 
the Independents. | : 

The reſolution to try the king being raking, Ruſhw⸗ 
a reſolution projected by ſeveral officers of the : 
army, when he firſt retired to the Ifle of Wight, 
colonel Harriſon was commanded to remove 
him from Hurſt-caſtle to Windſor. All the 
time the king was in the Ifle of Wight, he 
kept a private correſpondence with the lord 
Newburgh. Since his being at Hurſt, thatg,,. 
lord had found means to acquaint him, he was for he 
to be removed to Windſor, and as his houſe king's eſ- 


was 1n the road, ſent him word to endeavour cape comes 


to dine with him and complain of the going ern 
of his horſe, promiſing to ſupply him with one“ 
of the fleeteſt in England, by means of which 

he might attempt to eſcape. Accordingly, the 

king complained all the morning, that his 

horſe was very uneaſy, and fo artfully mana- 

ged, that he was conducted to dine with the 

lord Newburgh. But when his majeſty came 

there, he quickly told, that the horſe ſo much 
depended upon, was the day before lamed 

with a kick. This ſtratagem failing, the king He is 
was conveyed to Windſor, where he was kept brought ts 
till the 19th of January, 1648-9, when he was Windfor, 


and from 


: thence to 
He was no ſooner at Windſor, than the gt. James 


council of war ordered all the uſual ceremo- All cere- 
nies to the king to be laid aſide, as {crving monies laid 
him upon there * and the like, and moſt aſide Rag 
of his domefticks to be diſmiſſed ; for tho' the Ling. 
council of war had no right to take then upon Ruſhw. 
them, yet they daily inctoached upon the pri- 

vileges 
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The Reign of C 
1648. vileges of the parliament, which acted entirely 

by their orders. Pres 

Ordinance I have before poken of the repreſentation of 

touching the common-council of London, concerning the 

the election election of the lord-mayor, and other officers 


of the lord- 1 f CI 
mayor, bee of the city. The houſe of commons having 


Whitcloe, heard the report of the committee appointed 
Ruſhw. for that purpoſe, ordered, that their former 
ordinance ſhould he: gunctually executed, not 
regarding, that. the magiſtrates of London 

ſhould be choſen out ef the ableſt and moſt 
ſubſtantial citizens, provided they were of the 

reigning party. They farther ordered, that 
freemen, for the future, ſhould not be obliged 

to take the oaths of allegiance and ſupremacy. 

The ſame day, being the 28th of Decem- 

ber, the committee appointed to conſider of 
drawing up a charge againſt the king, report- 

ed an ordinance for attainting him of high- 

treaſon, and for trying him by ſuch commiſſio- 

ners as ſhould be named in the ordinance, 

which being read the firſt time, was ordered 

to be read again the next morning. But as the 

houſe knew, the ordinance would be approved 

at the third reading, they paſſed an act tor 
erecting a high court of juſtice, with power to 

try the king. The preface to which extraordi- 

nary act was as follows: | 

Preface of © Whereas it is notorious, that Charles 
che ordi- «Stuart, the now king of England, not con- 
nance for c tent with thoſe many encroachments which 
m—— * © his predeceſſors had made upon the people in 
juſtice. their rights and freedoms, hath had a wick- 
Ruſhw, © ed deſign, totally to ſubvert the antient and 
fundamental laws and liberties of this nation, 
and in their. trade to introduce an arbitrary 
and tyrannical government; and that beſides 
all other evil ways and means to bring this 
_ deſign to paſs, he hath proſecuted it with fire 
and ſword, levied and maintained a cruel 
war in the land againſt the parliament and 
kingdom, whereby the country hath been 
miſerably waſted, the publick treaſure ex- 
hauſted, trade decayed, thouſands of people 
murdered, and infinite other miſchiefs com- 
mitted; for all which high and treaſonable 
offences, the ſaid Charles Stuart might long 
ſince juſtly have been brought to exemplary 
and condign puniſhment : Whereas alſo the 
parliament, well hoping; that the reſtraint 
and impriſonment of his perſon, after it had 
pleaſed God to deliver him into their hands, 
would have quieted the diſtempers of the 
kingdom, did forbear to proceed judicially 
againſt him; but found by ſad experience, 
that ſuch their remiſſneſs ſerved only to en- 
courage him and his complices in the conti- 
nuance of their evil practice, and in raiſing 
of new commotions, rebellions and invaſions. 
For prevention theretore of the like or great- 
er inconveniences, and to the end no chief 
officer, or magiſtrate whatſoever may here- 
after preſume, traiterouſly and maliciouſſy to 
imagine or contrive, the enſlaving or deſtroy- 
ing of the Engliſh nation, and to expect im- 
punity for ſo doing: Be it ordained and en- 
acted, by the commons in parliament, and 
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Both houſes declared, on Jan. 10, That by the fundamental laws of this realm, it is treaſon in the king of E 
»Heuch for the time to come, to levy War againk the parliament and kingdom of England, Ruſbworth, . | , 


„Vor. H. 
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the Independents, whoſe intention was to turn 
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it is hereby ordained and enacted by the au- 1648. 
* thority. thereof, that Thomas, lord Fairfax, 
Oliver Cromwell, Henry Ireton, eſquires, 
Sir Hardreſs Waller 4 Philip Skippon, 
(and 145 others) ſhall be, and are hereby 
appointed and required to be commiſſioners 
and judges for the hearing, trying, and ad- | I 
judging of the ſaid Charles Stuart &,* X Y 
The ordinance for trial of the king paſſed 1648.9. 
in the houſe of commons the ſecond of January, The lor ds 
and was ſent up the ſame day to the lords for IS 
their concurrence. Since the ſixth of Decem- Ruſhw. 
ber, the upper-houſe had conſiſted only of nine Clarend. 
peers, the reſt having abſented themſelves, that 
they might not be obliged to countenance the 
outragious proceedings of the commons. But 
upon notice that the ordinance would that day 
be ſent up to the lords, there came more peers 
than uſual, as the earls of Northumberland, 
Mancheſter, Rutland, the lords North, Roch- 
tord, Maynard, Dacres, in all 16, and the 
lord Denbigh ipeaker. The ordinance being 
read, was unanimoutly rejected. However, to 
gain time, it poſſible, the lords agreed to ac- 
quaint the commons, that they would {end an- 
{wer by meſlengers of their own; and at the 
ſame time adjourned for 10 days. This arti- 
fice was fruitleſs; for the commons having or- 
dered the journal of the houſe of lords to be 
examined, and finding the ordinance was re- 
jected, voted, © That allmembers of the houſe vote of 
© of commons, and others appointed to ac in the com- 
any ordinance wherein the lords were joined, mons, tha 
© ſhall be empowred to ſit, act and execute, ee 
in the ſaid ſeveral committees of themſelves, the lords 
© notwithſtanding the houſe of peers join not was not 
* with them.” And, therefore, they ordered neceſſary. 
the namcs of fix lords, who had been ap- Nufhw. 
pointed tor judges, to be left out of the com- 
miſſion, and others ro! be nominated in their 
room. Among ltheſe lait was ſerjeant Brad- 
ſhaw, who afterwards was choſen preſident of 
the high court of juſtice. Then the houſe 
voted: | 5 
© I. That the people under God, are the o- Other 
riginal of all juſt power. boy e 
2. That the commons of England aſſem- * ; 
. : ; . iteloc. 
bled in parliament, being choſen by, and 
© repreſenting the people, have the ſupreme 
authority ot this nat ion. | 
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3. That whatever is enacted and declared 
law by the commons of England aſſembled 
in parliament hath the force of law, and 
all the people of this nation are included 
thereby, although the conlent and concur- 
c rence of the King, and houſe of peers, be 
© not had thereunto. _ 35 | 

Thete principles, tho” directly contrary to 
the true conſtitution of the Engliſh govern- 
ment, were however very agrecable to thoſe of 


r 


the monarchy into a republiccc. 
The ordinance for tryal of the king, Ruſhw. 
with the amendments that were forced to be Whiteloc. 
made, for want of the lords concurrence, paſſ- 
ed the houſe of commons the 6th of January, 


The following days to the 2oth, were em- 
ng- 


againſt 


Ment, 


$66 
1648-9. ployed in preparations for the tryal, the like 
u whereof had never yet been ſeen in the world. 


I intend not to {well this Hiſtory with the cir- 


cumſtances of this famous tryal. They are to be 
found in a little book, intitled, A true account 
of the tryal of Charles Stuart, &c. publiſhed at 


See ſtate - London in 1650, and tranſlated into French 

* wherein nothing is omitted. I imagine I ſhall, 

ole do the reader no injury, to refer him to this lit- 
tle book, which is not ſcarce, and which will 
inform him of all particulars. I ſhall content 
myſelf therefore with briefly obſerving, what 1 

EL think moſt material in this affair. 

teria  . I The high court of juſtice obſerved the 

points in ſame rules in trying the king, as in judging a 


thetryal of common malefactor, there being no prece- 
king dent of ſuch a tryal. | 
Charles. IL The principal article of the accuſation 
was, that the king had levied war againſt the 
parliament, which was undeniable, the ſieges 
Concern- and battles being evident proofs of it. But 
ing the this ought not to have been the principal 
charge of point. It ſhould have been proved, that he 
3 was the beginner and author of the war. For 
it is manifeſt, if this war had been only defen- 
the parlia- ſive on his part, he was not to be blamed. And 
yet, in the charge, he was ſuppoſed to have 
put the parliament under a neceſſity of defen- 
ding themſelves, and this point, which was the 
chief, not only was not proved, but even not 
attempted to be ſo. The depoſitions of the 
wirneſſes tended not to ſhew, that the king 
had forced the parliament to take arms, but 
only that he had been ſeen ſword in hand a- 
gainſt the parliament, and giving orders to le- 
vy a war. The queſtion, which of the two, 
either the king or the parliament, had begun 
the war, ought to have been fully cleared. 
But tho' it had been ſo, to the king's diſad- 
vantage, who does not know, that the _— 
ner of a war, is not always the aggreſſor ? 
This was a point of great diſcuſſion, and which 
impartial judges would have found difficult to 
decide. For if what has been faid in the Hi- 
ſtory of this reign be remembered, it will be 
obſerved, that tho it is evident the king go- 
verned in an arbitrary manner for ſome years, 
rhe ground of the war he undertook was not 
in maintenance of this arbitrary power. He 
had fully conſented to the annulling of his uſur- 
pations. But the ground of the war, on his 
part, was the defence of the power the king 
enjoys by the laws of the land. On the par- 
liament's ſide, the ground of the war was, 
that in a ſuppoſition, the king could not be 
truſted any more, they would have diveſted 
him of the power his Jegal prerogatives afford- 
ed him to return to his former courſes, and 
overn for the future as he had governed be- 
— The king was unwilling to be curbed, and 
the parliament would ſet bounds to his pow- 
er. This was the true ground of the war. 
It was not, therefore, eaſy to determine who 
was the firſt author of ir. The king refuſed to 
give other ſecurity for the future than his 
word; and the parliament Fore to have ve- 
ry ſtrong reaſons to ſuſpe &t the word of a prince 
who had ſo often broke it. 'To determine on, 
which {ide juſtice and reaſon lay, the king's 
heart muſt have been diyed into, to know 
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whether he was ſincere, or intended to de- 1648-9. 
ceive the parliment. On the other hand, Www, 
it was neceſlaty to know, whether the direc- 

tors of the parliament had ſome other end than 

the publick good, and whether private inte- 

refts were not concealed under that pretence. 

But all theſe things could be known only to 

God. And yet, the parliament, being judge 

and party, ſuppoſed, without alledging any 

proof, that the king was the aggreſſor and ſole 

author of the war. 

III. There are frequent inſtances in Hi- Of che 
ſtory of kings aſſaſſinated by their ſubjects, in parlia- 
conſequence either of the publick hatred, or of ment mz 
private revenge, or of the intereſt of ſome fac. king them- 
tion. The Engliſh Hiſtory furniſhes, even ſince e of 
the conqueſt, examples of two kingsſolemnly de- the king 
poſed and impriſoned ; but till Charles I. it no 
where appears, that any king was ever tried fot 


his life, before his own ſubjeRts as judges. I ſhall 


ſay nothing here of other ſovereigns, who are 
poſſeſſed of a greater authority over their ſub- 
jects than the kings of England; for there 
may be a wide difference between ſovereigns in 


that reſpect. But confining myſelf wholly t 


the kingdom of England, and ſuppoſing the 
conſtitution of the government ſuch as it was 
from the conqueſt to Charles I, I ſhall briefly 
ſet forth what has been ſaid for and againſt ſo 


extraordinary a tryal. In the firſt place it is de- 


manded, on what law, natural or poſitive, was 

founded the right aſſumed by the parliament 

of England to try the king? The moſt plau- 

ſible anſwer in vindication of the parliament's 

proceedings is as follows. | | 
According to the conſtitution of the Engliſh Reaſons 

government, the king is no leſs bound than for the 


the ſubject, to obſerve the laws, to which parliamens 


himſelf, or predeceſſors aſſented, which is the 
principal clauſe of the coronation-oath. If 
this obligation be equal on both ſides, there 
muſt be, therefore, equally means to cauſe 
them to diſcharge it, in caſe they neglect it. 
As for the ſubje&, there is no manner of diffi- 
culty. The penalty againſt offenders are uni- 
verſally known, and the courts of juſtice are 
appointed to inflict them. Ir is true the laws 
have ordained no penalty upon the kings who 
diſcharge not their duty, as well out of re- 
ſpect to the regal dignity, as becauſe it cannot 
be ſuppoſed, that the king to whom the exe- 
cution of the laws is committed, ſhould be the 
firſt to break them, and betray the truſt lodg- 
ed in him by the people. He is neverthe- 
leſs bound to obſerve them himſelf, and cauſe 
them to be obſerved by the ſubject. This is a 
principle generally acknowledged. But what 1s 
this obligation, if the obſervance of the laws 


depends ſolely upon his will, and there be no 


juſt means to compel him to obſerve them, or 
puniſh him when he breaks them? Will it not 
be an empty ſound without any meaning ? 
And will not the Engliſh government be as ar- 
bitrary as that of any other country in the 
world ? Since, therefore, the laws have not de- 
creed any penalty againſt a king that ſhould ne- 
glect his duty, or the manner to conſtrain him to 
diſcharge it; and as, nevertheleſs, he is bound 
by the fame laws to procure the obſervance 
hereof, and to obſerve them himſelf, . 
e io 
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A to call him to an account ſince 1t is not poſſible 
to imagine any other way. Suppoſing the king 

has violated the moſt fundamental laws of the 

realm, ſhall foreigners be applied to, for to 

bring him to juſtice? Can it be ſuppoſed con- 

trary to experience, that the king is under an 
impoſſibility of breaking the fundamental laws 

of the kingdom ; of endeavouring to ſubvert 

them, and of eſtabliſhing an arbitrary govern- 

ment ? Will it be maintained, that he may 

do it with impunity ? But if he is aſſured of im- 

punity, what difference is there between the 

Engliſh *government and the moſt deſpotick, 

ſince its preſervation will ſolely depend on the 


king's probity and will? If he runs no riſque 


in trying to alter the conſtitution, after ten 
attempts, he will try again, even till he ſuc- 
ceeds. As to the objection, that leſs violent 
means than war might be uſed to oblige the 
king to the obſervance of the laws, and leſs un- 


juſt and extraordinary, than the _ away 
t 


his life, to puniſh him for the breach of them ; 
it is anſwered, this is true, and the parlia- 
ment had accordingly tried to ſecure the go- 
vernment by other methods, as by demanding 
of the king that the power of the militia might 
be lodged in both houſes. It the king had a- 
greed to it, the realm would have been in 
peace, and the people's jealouſies have ceaſed. 
But he had taken arms to prevent the parlia- 
ment's uſing theſe means, a clear evidence 


that his deſign was to maintain himſelf in a 


condition to alter the government when he 
ſhould have opportunity. This unjuſt war had 
been the occaſion of infinite miſchiefs, of the 
death of thouſands of his ſubjects, and the 
ruin of the reſt; and if he was brought to a 
tryal, it was not ſo much to puniſh him for 
violating the laws, as for preferring the unjuſt 
and violent way of arms, before the expedients 
offered him to prevent his breaking them for 
the future. 55 
| Reiſorisa: The advocates for the king ſay, 1. Tho” the 
2 the kings of England have not ſo much authority 
parlia- 
ment. follow, that they may be put upon a level with 
ſubjects, and made equally accountable for 
their actions. 

2. The principle laid down for foundation, 
that there 1s an equal obligation upon the king 
and the ſubjects to obſerve the law, is falſe, and 
conſequently the whole reaſoning founded there- 
on, of no force. For, private perſons being en- 

_ truſted only with their own conduct, nothing can 
exempt them from the obſervance of the laws. 
But the king being entruſted with the govern- 
-ment of the ſtate, and the execution of the 
laws, he has conſequenty power to qualify them 
on certain occaſion, otherwiſe this truſt would 
be to no purpoſe. The laws could not foreſee 
every thing, and there are occaſions where it 
is abſolutely neceſſary for the publick good to 
act contray to them, or, at leaſt, to ſuſpend 

the obſeryance of them, and, therefore, the 
obligation of the king and the ſubject is not 

equal. Fo | 8 

3. Suppoſing the king had violated. ſome of 
the fundamental laws of the kingdom, and 


in the realm as ſome other kings, it does not 


levied war againſt the parliament after the 1648-9. 
moſt unjuſt manner, it did not follow that he. 


might be puniſhed with death, by reaſon he 
has neither ſuperior nor equal in the kingdom, 
and he could have none but ſubjects for his 
judges. Beſides, he was the fountain of juſ- 
tice, and it was abſurd to make him liable 
to juſtice, from whom it flows and derives its 
whole authority. . : 

4. According to this ſuppoſition, the chance 
of war having put him in the power of his ene- 
mies, tie might have been detained in pri- 
ſon, and prevented from doing miſchief, till 


he was prevailed with to grant all the ſecuri- 


ties required. But there was a wide dif- 
ference between impriſonment and death ; as 
the firſt could be conſidered as a reaſonable and 
neceſſary precaution, and the other as a pu- 
niſhment ſubjects were not impowered to in- 
Aict on their ſovereign, as, indeed, the like 


had never been heard ot. | 

5. But the ſuppoſition that the king had vi- 
olated the laws, and levied unjuſt war againſt 
his parliament, was very far from being well- 
grounded. In the firſt place, as to the laws, 


if the king, milled by evil councils, had, on 


ſome occaſions, carried his power too far, 
when the parliament made him ſenſible of the 
ill conſequences of this conduct, he had chear- 
fully and willingly renounced the exorbitant 
power which he believed himſelf before to be 
juſtly intitled to. He had, without delay, conſent- 
ed to all the acts preſented to him on that ſub- 
ject, and agreed that his moſt intimate counſel- 
lors ſhould be brought to juſtice. The parliament 
had accepted this reparation, without expreſ- 
ſing the leaſt deſire of cauſing him to ſuffer 
for his paſt faults. After that, it was abſurd to 
alledge theſe ſame faults, ſo amply repaired, 
as a motive of the juſtice pretended to be exc- - 
cuted upon him. 

6. As for the war he had levied againſt his 
parliament, it was wrongtully aſſerted, and 
without the leaſt proof, that the king had raiſ- 
ed and begun it on purpoſe to avoid giving 
his people ſecurity. And under colour of de- 
firing ſecurity for the future, a deſire wholly 
founded upon mere ſuſpicions and bare poſſi- 
bilities, that the king might abuſe his power, 
it was pretended to {trip him of all his pre- 
rogatives, in a word, of the regal authority, 
and leave him only a ſhadow of royalty. Thus, 
ſuppoſing it true that the king had begun the 
war, which was by no means evinced, 1t, would 
alſo be true, that the parliament had excited 
it, by attempting, under a vain pretence of 
peace and concord, to reduce the king to the 
my melancholy ſtate a ſovereign can poſſibly 

e in. 

7. The juftice, prerended to be executed up- 
on the king, was founded entirely on two ſup- 
poſitions, ſupported with no proof. The firit, 
that the king had undertaken the war, only 
to free himſelf from giving ſecurity. The ſe- 
cond, that there was reaſons to fear he would 
employ the power that ſhould be left him, in 
altering the conſtitution. All reaſonable per- 
ſons were, therefore, left to judge, whether there 
was juſtice in trampling upon all laws 1 
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and human, and inflicting upon their ſovereign 


WW capital puniſhment on two ſuch raſh ſuppo- 


ſitions. 

8. As for the plunder, ruin, murder, and 
other miſchiefs occaſioned by the wars, before 
they could be charged to the King's account, it 
ought, at leaſt, to have been well proved that 
he was the author of the war. But if this 
point were fully examined, it would, doubt- 
leſs, be found, that the complainers themſelves 
could alone be charged with it. 

9. The king was proceeded againſt for 
intending to change the government, and 
make it arbitrary and tyrannical; but every 
Engliſhman was convinced, that the govern- 
ment had never been more deſpotick, more ty- 
rannical, and more arbitrary than ſince the 


meeting of this parliament. There was ſcarce 
a law bur what had been violated. The two 


houſes had, for ſeveral years, uſurped the ſu- 
preme authority contrary to the known laws. 


And lately the commons had voted, that all 


power was lodged in them, without the con- 
currence of king and peers, a maxim un- 


known to the Engliſh from the foundation of | 


the monarchy, | 

10. The commons eſtabliſhing, by a bare 
vote, that it belonged to them alone to try 
the king, had plainly declared, they owned 


neither ſuperior nor equal, which was really 


introducing an arbitrary government. 


court, and of thoſe who erected it. 


combated, but was never ſuffered. 


11. Laſtly, till 1643, the parliament only 
ſuſpected the king's intention to alter the go- 
vernment, but after the parliament had aſſum- 
ed the direction, the government was really and 
truly changed. The king was moreover ſuſpected 
of deſigning to alter the eſtabliſhed religion; 


but the parliament had indeed changed it, and 


reduced it to a deplorable contuſion, and the 
project of this unforunate change had been the 
true cauſe of the war, and of all the ſubſequent 


calamities. 


IV. The fourth circumſtance I intend to ob- 
ſerve, is, that the king was brought three times 
before the high court of juſtice, and as often 
called upon to anſwer the charge entered a- 
gainſt him, which was read in his hearing, but 
he conſtantly refuſed to own the authority of the 
On the 


other hand, the court would never hear his rea- 


ſons for declining their juriſdiction. They al- 
ways took for granted, that the authority by 


which the court was eſtabliſhed, was ſufficient ; 
which was the very thing the king would have 
At laſt, 
ſeeing he could not prevail to be heard on that 
ſabject; he left his reaſons in writing to this 
effect: 16 = | 


Hisreaſons © That no carthly power could juſtly call 


for it. 
Ruſhw. 


* 


him (who was their king) in queſtion as a 
© delinquent. | | OTIS 
That there were no proceedings juſt a- 
« gatnſt any man but what were warranted, 
© either by God's laws, or the municipal laws 
of the country where he lives. As for the 
proceedings againſt him, they could not be 


© warranted by God's laws; for on the con- 


© trary, it is there faid, © where the word of 
« a king is; there is power; aud who may ſay 


* unto him, what doſt thou? Eccleſ. viii. 4.” 1643-9. 
Then for the law of the land, no impeach- = 


* ment can lie againſt the king, they all going 
in his name: And one of their maxims is, 
« That the king can do no wrong.“ Beſides, 
the law upon which they grounded their pro- 
* ceedings, muſt either be old or new: If old, 
* they ought to ſhew it; if new, they ſhould 
tell what authority, warranted by the fun- 
damental laws of the land, had made it, and 
© when. 
. © How the houſe of commons could erect a 
court of judicature, which was never one it 
© ſelf, he left to God and the world to judge. 
* And it was full as ſtrange, that they 
ſhould pretend to make laws without king, 
or lords houſe, to any that had heard ſpeak 
ot the laws of England. And admitting, 
that the people of England's commiſſion 
could grant their pretended power, he ſaw 
nothing they could thew for that; for cer- 
* talnly they never asked the queſtion of the 
renth man 1n the kingdom. YEE 
© 'That having concluded, as much as in him 
lay, a treaty at Newport, and expecting 
the houſe's agreement thercunto, he was ſud- 
denly ſurpriſed and hurried from thence as a 
priſoner ; that the higher houſe, for any thing 
he could ſee, was totally excluded; and for 
the houſe of commons it was too well known, 
that the major part of them were detained 
* ordetered from fitting. So as if he had no o- 
ther, this would have been a ſufficient rea- 
© ſon for him to proteſt againſt the lawfulneſs 
* of their pretended court. . * 
© That the arms he took up, were only to 
defend the fundamental Jaws of the king- 
dom, againſt thoſe who had ſuppoſed his 


© power had totally changed the antient go- 


© 'Yernment. F 


V. Ot all the witneſles, as I ſaid, exami- Remark- 
ned againſt the king, there was not one which able depo? 
proved the King to be author of the war. But fitions a- 
among the depolitions, there were two which * 
muſt not paſs unobſerved, ſuppoſing they were Rabe - 


neither forged not altered. The firſt thews, 


the king was much leſs incenſed againſt the 


Independents, than againſt the Presbyterians, 
tho' afterwards he had but too much canſe 
to perceive, that the principles of the former, 


were more deſtructive to him, than thoſe of the 


latter. 'The ſecond ſeems to prove, that the king 

did not act with ſincerity, even in the treaty 

of Newport. . ths e 1dhioine, 
Richard Price, a ſcrivener of London, de- 


poſed, that the committee of ſafety being in- 


formed, that the king was privately negotia- 
ting with the Independents, ſent the deponent 
to Oxford, under colour of carrying propoſals 


to the king, from the Independents: That he 
was introduced to the king by the earl of Bri- 


ſtol, and received orders to ſay to the leading 
Independents, from his majeſty, that if they 
would take his part againit the parliament, he 
would grant them whatever treedom they de- 

The ſecond depoſition was of Henry Gooche 
of Grey's-lan, who ſaid: That on the 3oth 
ol September laſt, having acceſs to, and dil- 

e cour ſe 
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bim, that ſince his majeſty had juſtified the 


* parliament's taking up arms, by conſenting 
to the preface of the bill, he did not queſtion, 
© but moſt of the Presbyterian-party, both 
© ſoldiers and others, would ſtick cloſe to him.” 


To which the king anſwered, © Thar he wonld 


Sentence 1s 


have all his old friends know, that tho? for the 
preſent he was contented to give the parlia- 
ment leave to call their own war what they 
pleaſed, yet that he neither did then, nor 
ever ſhould decline the juſtice of his own 
cauſe.” Moreover upon the deponent's ſay- 
ing, That his buſineſs was much retarded 
through want of commiſſions.” The king 
made anſwer, © That being upon a treaty he 
would not diſhonour himſelf, but if the de- 
ponent would go over to the prince, his ſon, 
( who had full authority from him) he, or 
any for him, ſhould receive whatever com- 
miſſions ſhould be deſired.” That, beſides, 
he expreſſed much joy, that his good ſubjects 
would engage themſelves for his reſtoration. 

The king refuſing to anſwer betore the high 


F 
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pronoun- court of juſtice, his refuſal was taken, according 


ced upon 


him, and 


he is refu- 
ſed to be 
heard. 
Ruſhw. 


He is exe- 
cuted. 


 Ruſhw. 


Character 


to the laws of England, for a confeſſion, and 
ſentence of death was paſſed upon him the 
27th of January *. A little before his ſentence 
was pronounced, he earneſtly detired to be heard 
before the two houſes, ſaying, he had ſome- 
thing of great importance to offer them. But, 
his deſire was rejected. It 1s generally beli- 
ved, he intended to propoſe to the parliament, 
that he would abdicate the crown in favour of 
his eldeſt ſon. | 

The ſentence was executed the 3oth of Ja- 
nuary, 1648-9, on a ſcaffold erected in the 
ſtreer at the windows of the Banquetting-houſe 
at Whitehall f. The king ſuffered death with 
great conſtancy, and without ſhewing the leaſt 
ſigns of weakneſs or amazement. His body, 
after having been for ſome days expoſed to 
view, in one of the rooms at Whitehall, was 
carried to Windſor, and burried without any 
pomp in St. George's chapel. 133 

It is no eaſy thing to give a juſt and exact 


of Charles character of Charles 1, amidſt the exceſſive 


commendations beſtowed on him by ſome, and 
the calumnies wherewith others have endea- 
voured to blacken his reputation. If the par- 
ties born in his reign, had died with him, we 
might find in the Hiſtories of that time, com- 
poſed after the troubles were over, an impar- 
riality which might help to form a true judg- 


ment of this prince's character; but the ſame 


parties continuing in the following reigns, with 
a mutual animoſity, it may be ſaid, there 1s not 


an impartial Engliſh hiſtorian upon this ſubject. 
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Some had no other view than to vindicate the 1648-9. 
king, and others, whoſc view was to juſtify the 


parliament, could not do it without loading the 
king, and rendering him odions. We mutt, 


therefore, proceed with the urmoſt cantion 


when we are in ſearch of this prince's charac- 


ter, for fear of being miſled, and drawn into 


error by the different repreſentations given 
their readers by the hiſtorians. Notwithſtand- 
ing theſe difficulties, I ſhal) briefly ſpeak my 
thoughts, free from all party-paſſion and pre- 
judice. 

I do not find, the commendations beſtowed 
on Charles I, with regard to ſobriety, tem- 


perance, and chaſtity, were ever contetted. All 


agree likewiſe, that he was a good husband, 
a good father, and a good maſter. But ſome ac- 


cule him, and, prehaps, nor unjuſtly, of ſuftering 


his queen to have too great an influence over 
him, and too large a ſhare in ttate-aftairs +. 


The kingdom being Proteſtant, and the queen 


a very zealous Catholick, her power, which 
the greatly abuſed, in cauſing the molt impor- 
tant offices to be conterrcd on Papiſts, muſt have 
been looked upon with a jealous eye. This was 
tae chict ground of the opinion ſpread about the 
kingdom, that the court intended to reitore 
the Catholick religion in England. 

« He was lo great a lover of juſtice, that no 
*« remptation could diſpoſe him to a wrongful 
ce action, except it was ſo diſguiſed to him, 
ce that he believed it to be jutt.” Theſe are 
the lord Clarendon's own words, which may be 
very true, it applied to the concerns of parti- 
cular perſons. But beſides the juſtice which a 
king onght to adminiſter impartially to private 
perſons, there is another kind of juſtice due 
trom him, to all his people in general. With 
reſpect to this laſt, it may juſtly be doubted, 


that the lord Clarendon's encomium is inconfiſ- _ 


tent with the project of altering the conſtituti- 
on, and aſſuming a power, which certainly was 
illegal. Nay, I do not believe, that this was 


one of the things diſguiſed to him, and I ſhould 


rather think, it was by him, that his miniſters 
and courtiers framed their conduct, and adap- 
ted their not ions to his, in order to make their 
court, and advance their fortune. 

Never was king, prehaps, ſo punctual and 
regular in his devot ions both publick and pri- 


vate. This was of ſome uſe to him, to repel 


the charge of his not being well- affected to the 
Proteſtant religion, and he knew how to im- 
prove it on occaſion. 

He abhorred all debauchery, and could not 
endure an obſcene or prophane word. His 
court was very different from his father's, where 
oaths, prophane jeſts, and obſcene diſcourſe 


The names of thoſe who were preſent, and gave their aſſent to the ſentence, were as follows : Bradſhaw preſident D 
LIs LE, Say, Cromwell, Ireton, Hardreſſe Waller, Bourchier, HEVENINGHAM, PENNING TON, Martin, Purefoy, 
Barkſtead, ThoMLINSON, Blackiſtone, Millington, Conſtable, Ludlow, Hutchingſon, Lively, Tichbourne, Roe, 
Lilbourn, Smith, Edwards, Clement, Wogan, Norton, HARVEVY, Venn, Scot, ANDREWS, Fleetwood, Mayne, J. 


Temple, Scroope, Dean, Okey, Hewſon, Goffe, Hol LAND, Carew, Jones, Corbet, ALLEN, Pelham, Blagrave, 
Walton, Harriſon, Whalley, Pride, Ewers, Gray of Groby, Danvers, Maleveret, Moore, Alured, Cawley, Stapley, | 


Downs, Horton, HammonD, Lov, Potter, Garland, Dexwell, P. Temple, Waite,---- All theſe likewiſe, (except 
thoſe whoſe names are printed in ſmall capitals) with Ingoldsby and Chaloner, ſigned the warrant for the king's 


execution. Ruſhworth, 


Two men in diſguiſes and vizors, ſtood upon the ſcaffold for executioners. Whitelock. William Hulet was tried 


and condemned on Octob. 15, 1660, 
hangman cur off the king's head 


for being one of them State Trials. In the ſame Trial it is ſaid, that Brandon the 
Others ſay, it was colonel Joyce. Lite of Cromwell. 


t, Sir Philip Warwick fays, that king Charles © was always more chairy of the queen's perſon, than of his buſineſs,” 
O L. | | 


-. 
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It is hard to 


A conceive, how the duke of Buckingham, who 


was uſed to king James's ways, could accomo- 
date himſelf to the gravity and ſeverity of 
Charles I, or how king Charles could adapt 
himſelf to the duke of Buckingham's man- 
ners. 

James I. was laviſh, and his ſon Charles 
inclined towards avarice. But this failing may 
be excuſed by the conſideration, that he ne- 
ver abounded with money, from the begin- 
ning to the end of his reign. | 

His enemies would repreſent him as a cruel 
and bloody prince; but as they have not been 
able to reproach him with any particular acti- 
on denoting ſuch a diſpoſition, it is eaſy to 
perceive, this charge is founded on the ſup- 
poſition of his having been author of a war 
wherein ſo much blood was ſpilt. 

Sincerity, as appears in his Hiſtory, was 
not his favourite virtue. He made frequent uſe 
of mental reſervations, concealed in ambigu- 
ous terms, and general expreſſions, of which 
he reſerved tlie explication at a proper time 
and place. For this reaſon, the parliament 
could never confide in his promiſes, wherein 
there was always either ſome ambiguous term, 
or {ome reſtriction that rendered them ufſcleſs. 
This may be ſaid to be one of the principal 
cauſes of his ruin, becauſe giving thereby oc- 
caſion of diſtruſt, it was not poſſible to find 
any expedient for a peace with the parliament. 


He was thought to act with ſo little ſincerity 


in his engagements, that it was believed there 
was no dependence on his word. The parli- 


ament could not even reſolve to debate on the 


king's propoſitions, ſo convinced were they of 


his ability to hide his real intentions under am- 


biguous expreſſions. But they ſent their own 
propoſitions to the king, with the liberty only 
of ſaying Content, or not Content, ſo appre- 
henſive were they of his explications. But as 


1 may be accuſed of loading the king too much 


upon the point of ſincerity, I think it incum- 


bent on me, to juſtify what I have ſaid, by an 


Clarend. 


unexceptionable evidence; I mean the earl of 
Clarendon. | | 
© A law enacted by violence and force, ſays 
that illuſtrious hiſtorian, is not rightfully 
enacted, was one of thoſe poſitions of Ariſ- 
totle, which hath never been ſince contra- 
dicted, and was an advantage, that being 
well managed, and ſtoutly inſiſted upon, 


0 


brought his majeſty's enemies to a temper 
of being treated with. But I have ſome cauſe 
to bclieve, that even this argument which 
was unanſwerable for the rejecting the bill, 
for taking away the biſhops votes, was ap- 
plied tor the confirming it ; and an opinion, 
that the violence and force uſed in procuring 
it, rendered it abſolutely invalid and void, 
made the confirmation of it leſs conſidered, 
as not being of ſtrength to make that act 
good, which was in itſelf null. And I doubt 
this logick had an influence upon other acts 
of no leſs moment than theſe.” 

Let the reader judge after this, if we may 
boaſt of king Charles's ſincerity, ſince even in 
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a «a 


would, in ſpite of all their machinations have 


paſſing acts of parliament, which is the moſt 1648-9. 
authentick and ſolemn promiſe a king of Eng- geo, 


land can make, he gave his aſſent, merely in 
an opinion, that they were void in themſelves, 
and conſequently, he was not bound by this 
engagement. I pals over in ſilence the mani- 
feſt breach of the petition of right, perhaps 
upon the ſame principle, and of his many aſſu- 
rances to his parliament of his intention to 
maintain their privileges, which he violated 
within a few days, becauſe theſe things have 
been ſufficiently ſpoken of in the Hiſtory of 
his reign, 

Some accuſe him of an inclination for the 
Roman Catholick religion, nay, there are who 
carry this charge ſo far as to ſay, he intended 
to reſtore it in England. Theſe imputations 
are groundleſs. But it cannot be denied, that 
he gave occaſion for them by his conduct, tho 
contrary to his intention. Darin the firſt 15 
years of his reign, the Roman Catholicks were 
not only ſcreened from the rigour of the law, 
but even encouraged and countenanced to ſuch 
a degree, that he made them privy-counſel- 


lors, ſecretaries of ſtate, and lords-lieutenants 


of counties. Two things induced him to this 
condeſcenſion. The firſt, the queen's impor- 
runities, who was extremely zealous for her 
religion. The ſecond, his project to render 


himſelf abſolute, for the execution of which, 


he believed the aſſiſtance of the Catholicks, as 
well Engliſh as foreigners, to be neceſſary. 
But I will not affirm, that the queen, and 


| ſome of the miniſtry had not formed with r- 


gard to religion, more extenſive projects, which 
they did not think fit to impart to the king. 
The aſſiſtance of the Catholicks, whom the 
king had managed for another occaſion, be- 
came neceſſary for his own defence, after his 
breach with the parliament. How unwilling 
ſoever he ſeemed to receive any aid from the 
Papitts, it is certain, many were entertained 
in his ſervice, and that he was privately aſſiſted 
by the Catholicks on ſundry important occaſi- 
ons. | 
Tho' it cannot be proved that he excited 
the Iriſh rebellion, it may, however, be af- 
firmed, it was not againſt him that the Iriſh 
took arms, ſince they never had leſs cauſe to 
complain, than in this and the late reign. Be- 
ſides, the Papiſts, both Iriſh and Engliſh, al- 
ways looked upon this prince as their protector, 
and were ever ready to aſſiſt him. Had he ſuc- 
ſceeded in his deſigns, very likely, the condi- 
tion of the Catholicks in England and Ireland, 
would have been much more happy, and the 
penal laws in great meaſure repealed. But it 
does not follow, that the king himſelf had an 

inclination to Popery, or intended to eſtabli 

the; Romiſh religion, In ſhort, that he was a 


ſincere member of the church of England, can 


hardly be doubted, ſince he affirmed it on the 
ſcaffold, at a time when it could be of no ſer- 
vice to him to diſſemble his belief. 

Many people give him the ſirname of mar- 
tyr, pretending he ſuffered death in mainte- 
tance of the truth of the Proteſtant religion, 
againſt the Neo eee and Independents, 
and call the day of his death, which is ſolemni- 
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was too great a complication of cauſes which 
brought him to this tragical end, to aſcribe his 
death ſolely to religion. 2. Tho' it were true 
that religion was the ſole cauſe of his death, it 
would not be univerſally agreed that he died 


gion, fince, among Proteſtants, the Engliſh 
alone, or rather a great part of the Engliſh, 
hold epiſcopacy to be a doctrine of faith. 3. 
Tho' dying for epiſcopacy were really martyr- 
dom, the king, in his laſt propoſals at New- 
port, agreed to reduce epiſcopacy to a very 
{mal} matter, 4. Had he been condemned by 
the Presbyterians, he might in ſome manner 
be ſaid to ſuffer for epiſcopacy. But it is evi- 
dent the Presbyterians had no ſhare in this ſen- 
tence, nor ever thought of bringing him to a 
tryal. The Independents were the men that 
condemned and executed him, and ſurely, it 
was not on any religious account, but to turn 
the monarchy into a republick. 5. It the ſcri- 


vener's evidence be true, king Charles cannot 


be ſaid to ſuffer death for ſupporting religion 
againſt the Independents, ſince, according to 
the depoſition, he offered to grant them all the 
freedom they ſhould deſire, if they would but 
take his part. Be this as it will, the church 
of England having recovered, in the reign of 
Charles II, the advantage ſhe had loſt in that 
of Charles I, appointed the day of his death 
to be kept every year with faſting and humili- 
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1648-9, {ed yearly on the zoth of January, the day of 
his martyrdom. But in the firſt place, there 


ation, which has cauſed ſome to give him the 
glorious title of martyr. 

To conclude, Charles I. was endued with 
man virtues and noble qualities. There is 
even room to believe, that his failings flowed 
entirely from his delign to enſlave England, 


and if, on ſome occaſions, he followed not ex- 
for defending the truth ot the Proteſtant reli- 


actly the rules of ſincerity, it was only the 


more eafily to execute what he had underta- 


ken. Without this unfortunate project, he 
might be reckoned one of the moſt accompliſh- 
ed princes that has ever been on the Eng- 
liſh throne *. The duke of Buckingham, the 
earl of Strafford, archbiſhop Laud, aud the 


queen herſelf uſed to a very different govern- 


ment from that of England, were the perſons 
that ruined this unhappy prince, whom they 
ſo paſſionately deſired to raiſe higher than his 
predeceſſors. But who can forbear makin 

a very natural reflection on this ſubjec ? I 
mean, npon the puniſhment of thoſe evil 
counſellors, and of the kin 


of an aſſaſſin; Laud, Strafford, and the king 
himſelf died on the ſcaffold, and the queen 
ſpent the reſidue of her days in a melancholy 
widowhood, being even ſlighted by her neareſt 
relations. She lived however, long enough to 
ſee the prince her ſon's reſtoration ; but found 


not with him, all the ſatisfaction ſhe expected; 


which, doubtleſs, was the cauſe of her return 
to-France, where ſhe died in the year 1669. 


* Dr. Welwood mentions theſe particulars, in his character of king Charles, not taken notice of by Rapin. “ He 
© was a prince of a comely eee of a ſweet, grave, but melancholy aſpect. His face was regular, handſome, 


ec and well complexioned ; his body ſtrong, _— 


A 


E 
cc 
cc 


ſingular good 


Lay 


— 


and well made; and tho' of a low ſtature, was capable to 
ec endure the greateſt fatigues. He had a good taſte of learning, and a more than ordinary skill in the liberal arts, 

eſpecially painting, ſculpture, architecture, and medals; he acquired the nobleſt collection of any prince in his 
time, and more than all the kings of England before him. He ſpoke ſeveral languages very well, and with u 


pou ; tho now and then, when he was warm in diſcourſe, he was inclinable to ſtammer; He 
< wrote a tolerable hand for a king; but his ſenſe was ſtrong, and his flile laconick,”, Mem, 


THE 


himſelf. The 
duke of 1 loſt his life by the hands 
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From the Death of CHARLES I. to the Reſto- 
ration of CHARLES II. 


. The HISTORY 


BOOK XXII. 


of the INT E R-REGN U Mis divided into three 


principal parts. The firſt contains what paſſed, whilſt England 
was reduced to a DEMOCRACy. The ſecond, what happened du- 
ring the Protectorates of OLIVER and RICHARD CROMWELL. 
The third, what paſſed from the deprivation of RICHARD CROM- 
WELL, to the Reſtoration of CHaRLEs II. | 


e 


The COMMONWEALTH of ENGLAND. 


1648-9. O underſtand the revolutions in Eng- 
land after the death of Charles I. we 
are neceſſarily to remember ſome ma- 

terial things which have already appeared in 


the foregoing reign, and of which it will not 
be amiſs to make here a ſhort recapitulation. 


A recapi- Firft, the parliament now fitting conſiſted 
mW of properly but of a houſe of commons, who re- 
OMe im- 5 , 

e fuſed to acknowledge the negative voice of the 


matters, peers. This they had manifeſtly ſhewed in 
_ ereCting a court of juſtice to try the king with- 
out the concurrence of the lords, whoſe con- 

{cnt was voted unneceſſary. 

Secondly, this houſe of commons was com- 
poſed of a ſmall number of members, all Inde- 
pendents, Anabaptiſts, or other ſectaries. All 
the Presbyterian members who fate in the 
houſe the 6th of December, were expelled by 
the army ; and the abſent, whoſe principles a- 
greed not with thoſe of the Independents, durſt 
not reſume their places. If ever there was an 
uſurpation, it was this maimed parliament's go- 
vernment, founded only in violence, and whol- 
ly ſupported by the army; tor tho' the houſe 
of commons pretended to repreſent the people 
of England, it is very certain, the nation at- 


forded but few perſons, who were pleaſed to 
ſee the ſovereign power lodged in the hands of 
{uch repreſentatives. 


Thirdly, the Independents, of whom this 


| houſe was chiefly compoſed, were dittinguith- 


ed by two principles, one relating to the civil, 
the other to the eccleſiaſtical government. By 
the firſt, they aſſerted, that the republick go- 
vernment was not only the moſt perfect, bur 
alſo abſolutely neceſſary for England, after fo 


many oppreſſions from her kings, who had 


changed the government into a real tyran- 
ny. With regard to religion, tho' they called 
themſelves Proteſtants, their principle was, 


that every particular church was independent, 


1648-9. 


and might be governed as the members 


thought proper. Their notions concerning 
the vocation of the miniſters of the goſpel, 
were alſo very ſingular; as they believed that, 
without any other call, every man was free to 
diſcharge the office of miniſter, and uſe the ta- 
lents given him by God. The other ſectaries, 
who had joined the Independents becauſe they 
found in that party a full toleration, were unit- 


ed with them in the firſt of theſe principles, 


and had declared for a republican 3 
ut. 
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1648-9. But with reſpect to religion, there were be- 

xu een them ſome differences, which the Inde- 
pendents regarded the leſs, as they wanted to 
increaſe their adherents, and, beſides believed, 
that in matters of religion, toleration was ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary. 

Fourthly, there was ſtill in the army a rem- 
nant of Levellers, who adhered to their princi- 
ple, and were always ready for any attempt to 
recover their credit. It is true, Cromwell, at- 
ter having himſelf raiſed this faction, had in 

ſome meaſure diſperſed, but not entirely de- 
ſtroyed it. An able leader would ſtill have 
made it as formidable as ever. EN 

Fiithly, it was with the urmoſt concern that 
the Presbyterians ſaw the Independents in pol- 
ſeſſion of ſovereign power. By that all their 
meaſures were broken; their progreſs for eight 
years became fruitleſs, and the ſtorm, they 
had railed againſt the king, returned upon 
their own heads, or, at leaſt, it was apparent, 
they had all this while been labouring for o- 
thers without any thing done for themſelves ; 
tor, indeed, the Independents were equally 
enemies to Presbyrerian and Epiſcopal govern- 
ment. As to civil government, it is certain, 
the Presbyterians were not averſe to royalty in 
general. It they had undertaken to limit its 
power, it was not from a belief that the thing 
was evil in itſelf, as eſtabliſhed by the laws of 
England, but becauſe the two laſt kings had 
uſed their power to deſtroy Presbyterianiſm. 
So, whatever they had done againit king 
Charles I. was not pointed fo much againſt his 
dignity as his perſon, becauſe they conſidered 
him as their enemy, and deſpaired of eftablith- 
ing a Presbyterian government in the church, 
ſo long as he had power to prevent it. Very 
likely however many of them would have com- 
plied with a republican government, notwith- 
{tanding the tenour of the covenant, had that 
government not been in the hands of the Inde- 
pendents, who were by no means inclined to 
ſupport Presbyterianiſm, and whole principles 
upon toleration were entirely rejected by the 
Presbytcrians. And, theretore, an union be- 
tween the Presbyterians and Independents was 
morally impoſſible. | | 
Sixthly, the Royaliſts, equally enemies of 
both, could uuite with neitherfot the parties, 
conlidering the oppoſition there was between 
their principles. The Independents were for a 
commonwealth, to which the Royaliſts could 
not conſent. On the other hand, the Presbyte- 
rians were for maintaining their government in 
the church, and moſt of the Royaliſts could 
hardly believe, the Presbyterian churches, as 
they had no biſhops, to be true Chriſtian 
churches. Thus the Royaliſts, tho? perſecuted 
by both parties, were far from joining with 
either. On the contrary, they conceived ſome 
hopes, that the diviſion among their enemies 
would, one day, give them a good opportuni- 
ty to reſtore the monarchy to its former ſtate. 
Wherefore they induſtriouſly fomented this di- 
viſion, in expectation that the Presbyterians 
would, at laſt, be obliged to abandon their 
projects, and unite with the Royal party, to 
free themſelves from the perſecutions they 
ſuffered. N e 
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Such were the intereſts of the parties which 1648-9, 

divided the people of England immediately wa 

after the death of Charles I. The remem- 

brance of all this is abſolutely neceſſary for un- 

derſtanding the tranſactions during the Inter- 

regnum. 

Preſently after the king's death, the houſe An act ts 
of commons publiſhed an act to forbid the pro- forbid pros 
claiming of Charles Stuart, eldeſt ſon of the wen Rn c 
late king, or any other perſon whatever, on Pa 3 
pain of high-treaſon. Here was laid, as it Jan, 38 
were, the toundation of the commonwealth, Ruſhw. 
which the Independents meant to erect in Chrend. 
England. "The ſame day the lords deſired a e 
conterence with the commons about ſettling the 
government, and the adminiſtration of jultice, 
the judges commiſſions being determined by 
the death of the king. The commons, with- The houſe 
out any anſwering the meſſage, voted . the of lords a- 
houſe ot lords to be uſeleſs and dangerous, and, bol led by 
therefore, to be aboliſhed. They only left the nnd 
lords the power of being elected members of Clarend. 
parliament, in common with other ſubjects, Whiteloc, 
Ihis privilege was embraced by a few, but re- Phillips. 
jected by molt of the peers, nay, ſome pub- eee e 


: . teſt, 
liſhed a proteſtation againſt the power aſſumed Phillips 


by the commons, which was little regarded. Heath. 


Thus, rhe parliament, which, at firſt, was 
compoſed ot the king, 120 lords, and 513 
commons, was reduced to a houſe of com- 
mons conſiſting of about 80 members, of 
whom very few at the beginning, had 500 l. 
yearly income; and yet, theſe members, tho' Clareny | 
ſo few in number, aſſumed the name of a par- 

liament, and acted as it in their body had been 

united the power, which before reſided in the 

king, lords, and commons. This might ap- 

pear very ſurpriſing, it we had not ſeen the 
toregoing tranſactions, and the univerſal ter- 

ror inſpired by the army. Hence appears with 

what care and ability Cromwell and his aſſo- 

ciates had, upon the ſelf-denying ordinance, 

filled the army with their creatures. Certain- 

ly, nothing leſs than an army entirely Inde- 
pendent and republican could have procured a 

power ſo exceſſive and extraordinary to fo in- 
conſiderable a number of members of parlia- 

But it muſt alſo be confeſſed, that, of 

theſe new governors, ſome were men of a great 

genius and uncommon capacity, and that if 

they erred in their principles, they wanted not 
skill to purſue the conſequences. Their prin- 


ciple was, that the ſovereign authority reſided Principles 


of the com4 


originally in the people, by whom a part of it mons re- 


was committed to the king, choſen to govern lating to 
them according to law. That the king's abuſe So vern- 
of this truſt, had broken the original contra Heath 
between king and people, and by this violation, ? 
the contract ſubſiſting no longer, the ſovereign 


power returned to the people as the fountain 


thereof. So, conſidering themſelves as the re- 
preſentatives of the people, they believed, 
they had a right to change the form of the go- 
vernment, without any regard to the original 
contract annulled by the king in his violation 


of the laws. 


In conſequence of this principle the com. They abo: 
mons, aſſuming the name of parliament, voted, ne. 
and afterwards enacted, that the Kingly office py, A 
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had fought for the king, This will ſeem the 1648-9. 
leſs ſtrange, when it is remembered, that the Cw 
king himſelf had been put to death, for mak- 

ing war upon the parliament. 


The duke of Hamilton repreſented, that Duke of 
being a ſubject of Scotland, he had entered Hamilton's 
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1648-9. ſhould be aboliſhed as unneceſſary, burdenſome, 
WY and dangerous, and that the ſtate ſhould be 
governed by the repreſentatives of the people 

in a houſe of commons without king or lords, 

and under the form of a commonwealth, This 


grand alteration in the government produced Ha 
CIENCC. 


A new 
great - ſeal 
made. 


Whiteloc, 


many others in things confiſtent with monar- 


chy, but not with a commonwealth. The 


oaths of allegiance and ſupremacy were to be 
aboliſhed, juſtice was no longer to be admini- 
ſtred in the king's name, a new great-ſeal was 


to be made, new money to be coined; in ſhort, e- 
very thing to be removed which bore any marks 


of royalty. A great-ſcal was, therefore, made, 
on one fide of which was ſeen the parliament 
fitting, with this inſcription, © "The great-ſeal 
« of the parliament of the commonwealth of 
« England; on the other fide, the arms of 
England and Ireland, with theſe words, © The 


« firſt year of freedom by God's bleſſing re- 
ore, 


This ſeal was committed to a cer- 
tain number of perſons, who were ſtiled keepers 
of the liberties of England. And it was or- 
dained that for the future, all publick orders 
ſhould be diſpatched in the name of theſe 


England with an army, as an open enemy, by 
vertue of a commiſſion from the parliament o 
Scotland, which he was bound to obey, and 
conſequently, could be treated but as a prifon- 
er of war. As this objection had been fore- 
ſeen, he was told, he was not proceeded a- 
gainſt as duke of Hamilton in Scotland, 
but as carl of Cambridge in England; and 
ſince he had accepted that title, and as ſuch, 
taken a ſeat in parliament, he was thereby 
become a ſubject of England: That if the title 
of duke Hamilton obliged him to obey the 
parliament of Scotland, that of earl of Cam- 
bridge ought to have engaged him to refuſe 
the commiſſion. Beſides they were informed, 
that his accepting the command of the Scotch 
army, was not owing to mere obedience, but 
to his own ſollicitation, and that he had been 
the principal author of the war. 


{ Clarend. 


The earl of Holland ſpoke but little in his Earl of 
defence. Beſides, the ſteps he had taken, and Holland. 
his frequent changing ſides, did not much fa- Clarend. 
vour his cauſe. | 

The lord Goring, earl of Norwich, repre- Earl of 


ſented, that he had been educatcd in the court Norwich, 


keepers, under the direction of the parlia- 
ment. Laſtly, the parliament made choice of 
39 perſons to form a council of ſtate for the 
adminiſtration of publick affairs under the par- 
liament. The projects of theſe changes were 
formed in February, but the execution of them 


A new 


of juſtice, 
Clarend. 


Some no- 


all required ſome months. 
In the beginning of March, the parliament 


high · court erected a new high- court of juſtice, conſiſting 


of 60 members, to try ſome perſons of diſtinc- 
tion, who were in their power. It ſeems, as there 
was no houſe of lords, the peers of the king- 
dom had loſt their privileges under this new 
democracy, and that conſequently the impriſon- 
ed lords might have been tried by a jury, in 
one of the courts of juſtice. The parliamenr, 
without doubt, was apprehenſive, thar a jury, 
impannelled as uſual, would never find perſons 


of quality guilty of death, for ſupporting the 


cauſe of their ſovereign. The Independents 
were not ſufficiently numerous among the peo- 
ple, to be ſecure of a jury of their party. Be- 
ſides, they were not aſſured of the judges, fix 
of whom had refuſed to accept commiſſions 
from a commonwealth. But in erecting a court 
of juſtice, the parliament could name ſuch 


judges as would be obedient to their or- 


ders. | 
Before this new court, of which Bradſhaw 


ble priſon- was preſident, as he had been of that which 
ers brought condemned the king, were brought duke Ha- 


before it. 
Feb. 10 
Burnet's 


Mem. 


milron, the earl of Holland, the lord Goring, 
lately created earl of Norwich, the lord Capel, 
and Sir John Owen, all for the ſame crime, 
viz. for having appeared in arms againſt the 
parliament. When the king had a mind in 
the beginning of the civil wars, to put to death 
priſoners taken at Edge-hill and Colebrook, 
the parliament thinking it unjuſt, declared, 
they would inflict the ſame puniſhment on 
their priſoners, if the condemned perſons were 
executed; but when victory had decided in 
their favour, it was then found very agreeable 


to juſtice, to puniſh with death thoſe who 


from his cradle, having been a page to king 
James I: That he had never ſerved any other 
maſter than the king, whom he had followed 
without examining the juſtice or injuſtice of 
his cauſe, not having had opportunity to be in- 
formed in ſuch points, which were above his 
Capacity. 


The lord Capel, 


reign, defended himſelf with more courage 
and reſolution. He refuſed, at firſt, to own 
the authority of the court, alledging, that if 
he had committed any crime he ought to be 
tried in the uſual form, and not before a court 
unſupported by any law. But the condemma- 
tion of the king himſelf, by a court of the like 
nature, might have convinced him, of the un- 
ſerviceableneſs of ſuch a defence. He ſaid at- 
terwards, that having ſurrendered himſelf pri- 
ſoner at diſcretion, he was, by the law of na- 
tions, exempted from death, it not inflicted 
within ſo many days, which were long ſince 
expired; urging, thar when aftcr the taking of 
Colcheſter, the council of war had condemn- 
ed Lucas and Liſle to be ſhot, general Fair- 
fax promiſed life to the other priſoners, and, 
therefore, he demanded the benetit of that 
promiſe. The court being a little embarraſ- 
ſed, ſent to the general, to know what promſe 
he had made the lord Capel, His anſwer was, 
that as general, he had promiſed the priſoners 
an exemption from military execution, to which 
three had been condemned, and that his inten- 
tion reached no farther. Upon this anſwer it 
was decided, that the general's promiſe did 
not exempt the priſoner from the juſtice of the 
parliament. 


Sir John Owen ſaid only, he was obliged sir John 
Owen. 


ſtedfaſt to his principles, Lord 
and zealouſly attached to the cauſe of his ſove- Capel, 


hn 
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A oath of allegiance. . 
as are Notwithſtanding their defence, they all re- 
© ceived ſentence of death; but as they had ma- 
Petitions in y friends, petitions were offered to the parlia- 
their fa- ment in their name for a pardon. Theſe pe- 
a tit ions were examined in the houſe, and thoſe 
ens. of duke Hamilton, the earl of Holland, and 
lord Capel rejected. The votes were equally 


divided upon that of the earl of Norwich, and 


as, according to cuſtom, the ſpeaker's vote 


was to decide, he declared for pardon, ſaying, 

he had formerly received from the earl ſome 

civilities, and, therefore, voted in his favour. 

The execution of Sir John Owen was ſuſpend- 

ed, becauſe, as a commoner, he ought to 

have been tried before an inferior court. This 

ſaved his life. The three firſt were executed on 

-_ a ſcaftold, erected before Weſtminſter-hall. 

The duke Duke Hamilton complained, when on rhe 
of Hamil- . * -j 

don exccu· ſca fold, that he was condemned to die for o- 

red beying the parliament of Scotland, which if 

Phillips, he had not done, he muſt have been put to 

death there. Bur it was with little reaſon that 

he inſinuated a danger of being put to death 

in Scotland, for a refuſal to accept the command 

of an army raiſed by his intrigues and autho- 

rity. He intimated, that if he wonld have 

confeſſed who invited the Scots army into 

England, it would probably have ſaved his 

lite. Before his proceſs was made, he had been 

ſtrongly ſollicited to make this diſcovery, which 

he utterly refuſed to do. The character of 

this duke is not eaſy to be conceived ; all that 

can be interred from what has been ſaid for or 

againſt him, is, that he had the art to adapt 


himſelf to the times. And the earl of Cla- 


rendon plainly inſinuates, that when he was 
employed by the king, he was ſecretly ma- 
king friends in the contrary party, in caſe af- 
fairs ſhould turn to the king's diſadvantage. 
Lord Ca- The lord Capel maintained, that he had 
25 exec acted nothing contrary to the laws, and con- 
Clarend. ſequently, was unjuſtly ſentenced to die. He 
poke of king Charles I. as of a faint, and en- 
larged upon the great underſtanding, excellent 
nature, and exemplary piety of the prince, to 
whom he gave the title of king, affirming, he 
would never be ſhaken in his religion. In all 
appearance, the lord Capel ſpoke his real ſen- 
timents. But the fequel diſcovered, either 
that he did not ſufficiently know Charles the 
IId, or that prince had other principles when 
reſtored to the throne, than thoſe he had im- 
bibed in his youth. 
Other exe- At, or about the ſame time, many others 
cutions. were executed for the ſame crime in ſeveral 
Plullips. parts of the kingdom; and among the reſt 
were Morrice and Blackbourn, who had ſur- 
priſed the caſtle of Pontefra& for the king. 
Poyer, Powell, and Langhorn, who had drawn 
into a revolt from the parliament the princi- 
pality of Wales, caſt lots for their lives, and 
the firſt was executed. 
The Sent When the army drove from the houſe a- 
excluded bove 100 members, who were unacceptable 
the parlia- to them, thoſe only were expreſly excluded, 
ment, Which were then preſent; but many were ab- 


Ludlow. ſent, againſt whom nothing had yet been de- 
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termined. Indeed, theſe laſt had never ſince 1648-9. 

taken their ſeats in the houſe, being appre- . 

henſive of the ſame fate. Bur poſſibly they 

might return in great numbers, whenever a 

favourable opportunity offered. This the houſe 

reſolved to prevent, by an act, which exclu- 

ded for ever, all who had not fate ſince the 

tryal of the King, unleſs they gave the houſe 

an entire ſatisfaction. At the fame time a 

committee was appointed to examine thole 

who ſhould offer themſelves. This committee 

received without ſcruple, thoſe who were ot 

Independent principles, and found reaſons to 

exclude their enemies. This, indeed, was a 

good expedient to prevent diviſions in the par- 

liament, becauſe the members were all of one 

party. But this precaut ion bred an inconve- 

nience, which called for other meaſures. The 

parliament conſiſted of ſo few members, that 

they perceived the ridiculonſneſs of ſtiling 

themſcelves the repreſentative of the common 

wealth. It is true, the vacant ſeats might 

have been filled by new elections, but the par- 

liament did not care to run that hazard, 

knowing, their party was yet too inconſider- 

able, to hope for new members of their own 

principles. The houſe, therefore, reſolved, 

in order to increaſe their authority by a greater 

number of members, to permit all who had 

ſate inthe preſent parliament, to reſume their 

places, on condition of ſigning an inſtrument, 

called the engagement, by which, * they re- | 

« jected all conceſſions made by the king in They are 

« the treaty of Newport; approved of all the readmitted 

proceedings againſt him; and engaged them- ec 

« ſelves to be true and fairful to the common- goying an 

cc . ITT ff 8 
wealth, as eſtabliſhed without king or houſe engage- 

« of lords.” By this engagement were exclu- ment. 

ded all the Royaliſts, and the Presbyterians, 

who were the moſt rigid obſervers of the cove- 

nant, But however, a good number of the 

latter ſigned, and took their ſeats in the 

houſe, being cither leſs ſcrupulous than their 

brethren, or in hopes to recover ſome influ- 

ence in the parliament. Notwithſtanding, 

thoſe who were known to be moſt incenſed a- 

gaintt the Independents, were excluded by the 

committee. Edmund Ludlow, a member of 

this committee, freely owns in his Memoirs, 

that an expedient was found to admit only 

thoſe, from whom it was believed, there was 

no danger. | ; 

The prince of Wales received at the Hague The prince 
the melancholy news of the tragical death of his of Wales 
father, and immediately aſſumed the title of _ * 
king, being then 18 years of age. Within two or in, 
three days, the ſtates- general, the ſtates of Feb. 
Holland, and the miniſters of the Hague, paid Clarend, 
him their compliments of condolence. He cauſed 
thoſe of his father's council, who attended him, 
to be {worn of his privy- council, with the addi- 
tion of only one perſon. He had no ſooner eſta- 
bliſhed his council, thanhe received a letter from 
rhe queen, his mother, who, aſter expreſſions 
of her extreme affliction, adviſed him tore- 
tire into France, and form no council till ſhe 
had ſpoke with him, but her advice came too 
late. Probably the queen deſigned to govern 
her ſon, as ſhe had governed his lather, = 

the 
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1648-9. the power of the new king was inſignificant. 

ais condition was ſo deplorable that he had 

not where withal to maintain his houſhold, or 

any table but that of the prince of Orange, 

his brother-in-law, and ſubſiſting entirely by 

his aſſiſtance, which too could not laſt very 

long. The ſtates of Holland, foreſeeing the 
parliament would ſoon ſollicit the king 

val out of their dominions, would have been 

very glad to be freed, by his voluntary retreat, 

from the neceſſity of detiring him to depart. 

Some of the ſtates deputies were even of opi- 

nion, to prevent the deſires of the parliament. 

The king was informed of this diſpoſition, and 

withed to be gone, but knew not whither. He 

had been ill- received in France whilſt his ta- 

ther was alive, and had no reaſon to expect a 

better reception. He knew too well the queen 

regent and cardinal Mazarin, to imagine, they 

would prefer his friendſhip to that ot the new 

commonwealth of England. So, tho' he had 

reſolved to withdraw into France, it could have 

been but for a ſhort ſpace. On the other hand, 

he had no great inclination to be with the 

queen, his mother, knowing, ſhe would hold 

him in a fort of ſervitude, which he could nei— 

ther brook, nor avoid without aquarrel. Ireland 

alone ſeemed to promiſe him an honourable re- 

treat, by reaſon of the ſituation of affairs in 

that kingdom, which it is neceſſary to deſcribe. 

The condi- Inthe year 1646, the marqueſs of Ormond 

tion of Ire- by expreſs orders from the king, concluded a 

_ peace with the Iriſh rebels, in hopes of receiving 

ma: ſufficient forces to drive from that Iſland the 

Engliſh Parliamentarians and the Scots. Bat 

however advantageous this peace was to thc 


Catholick religion, the pope's nuncio did not 


think fit to conſent to it. The pretence was 
that the Catholicks found in it neither ſuffici- 
ent advantages, nor ſecurity. But the true 
reaſon was, that by this peace he would have 
loſt all his credit, ſince the marqueſs was to be 
acknowledged governor by the Irith. He ca- 
balled, therefore, with ſuch ſucceſs among the 


people, that not only they deſerted the mar- 


queſs, but alſo by their inſults obliged him to 
retire to Dublin, unprovided of every thing to 
defend that capital, which they were prepa- 
ring to beſiege. In this extremiry, he choſe 
rather to deliver Dublin and Drogheda to the 
parliament, than ſee them fall into the hands 
of the rebels. He capitulated, therefore, with 
the parliament, and ſurrendered theſe two pla- 
ces to colonel Jones, who took poſſeſſion the 
17th of June, 1647. After that the marqueſs 
wichdrew into England, where he had fre- 
quent leaſe to viſit the king, then a priſoner of 
the army, till, at laſt, he was forced to paſs in- 
to France. 
After the marqueſs had quitted Ireland, the 
nuncĩo exerciſed a tyranny, which grew intole- 
rable to the Iriſh. They, therefore, ſent to 
the queen and prince then at Paris, that they 
were diſpoſed to ſhake off the nuncio's yoke, 
and if the marqueſs of Ormond were ſent to 
them with a ſupply of arms and ammunition, 
they would put him at the head of an army 


Catholicks. Rapin, 


g's remo- 


capable of expelling all the king's enemies out 1648-9. 
of the iſland. The nuncio had notice of this Wyn 
plot, and excommunicared the authors, but 
tor this once, he proved not the ſtrongeſt. 
He was forſaken by all his adherents, and even 
forced to ask as a favour, the liberty to with- 
draw. 
The marqueſs of Ormond long waited at 
Paris for the performance of a promiſe made 
him by the cardinal, of a ſupply of money, 


arms, and ammunition; bur finding, at lat, 


he was only amuſed, he departed without any 
aſſiſtance, and arrived in Ireland the beginning 
of October, 1648. Three months alter, he 
concluded a new treaty with the grand council , , _.. 
of the Iriſh aſſembled at Kilkenny*. At the . 
ſame time the proceſs was forming in England 
againſt the king. But this peace was not gene- 
ral. Owen Roe O Neal, who commanded in 
Ulſter, rejected it, becauſe as he pretended, 
It was not advantageous enough to the Catho- 
lick religion. Much time was ſpent to gain 
him, without ſucceſs. At laſt, che marqueſs 
of Ormond, not to loſe the opportunity of ma- 
king progreſs in Ireland, while the parliament 
was erecting their new commonwealth, reſolved 
to take no farther notice of O Neal, but act 
fingly, with the army which the council of 
Kilkenny had at their diſpoſal, He put him- 
ſelf, therefore, at the head of this army, and 
advancing towards Dublin, took Dundalk, 
Newry, Trim, Drogheda, and ſome other 
towns and caſtles, which facilitated his intend- 


ed ſiege of Dublin. On the other hand, prince 


Rupert, admiral for the king, being purſued 
by the parliament's fleet, put into Kingſale, 
where he was ſecure, and in a condition to fa- 
vour the marqueſs of Ormond's deſigns. This 
diſpoſition of affairs made the king judge that 
Ireland was a convenient retreat, where at the 
head of an army, he might make himſelf maſ- 
ter of Dublin, and then of the whole iſland. 
After which he hoped, that with his Iriſh ſuc- 
cours and his friends in England, he might re- 
cover his throne; but news from Scotland made 
him ſuſpend his reſolution of going to Ireland. 
And this it will be neceſſary to explain. | 
Since Cromwell's expedition into that king- Affairs of 
dom, aſter the defeat of duke Hamilton, the Scotland. 
face of affairs was entirely changed. The mar- 
queſs of Argyle, with all the rigid covenant- 
ers who oppoſed the war againſt England, had 
regained the advantage they had loſt. The 
new parliament had declared incapable of all 
employments, thoſe who were concerned in the 
engagement formed by duke Hamilton, and 
the kirk had excommunicated them; ſo that 
they were conſidered as enemies of God, and 
the ſtate. Of this number, were William, 
earl of Lanerick, brother to duke Hamilton, 
the earl of Lautherdale, and many others, who 
formed a faction, which I ſhall call Hamiltoni- 
an, and which was entirely cruſhed. By this 
revolution Scotland remained united with Eng- 


land, ſo long as the Engliſh parliament con- 


tinued Presbyterians, that is, to the 6th of De- 


* This treaty is to be met with in Batcs's Elenebus's Motuum, p. 145. and was very advantageous to the Roman 
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The revolution in England, upon the army's 


Www expelling the Presbyterian members from the 


parliament, to leave only Independents, chang- 
ed the intereſts of Scotland. The Independents 
mortally hated the Scots on account of their at- 
tachment to the covenant, and theſe again look- 
ed upon the Independents as enemies, no leſs 
formidable than the Royaliſts. This might 


have ſunk the credit of Argyle, which partly 
ſubſiſted upon his friendſhip with Cromwell and 


Clarend. 


The Scots 
proteſtati- 
— 


Whiteloc. 


r BR eee 


Vane, the chiefs of the Independents. But 
the Scots had a confidence in him becauſe in 
religion he was an approved Presbyterian, tho 
in politicks he leaned to the republican ſcheme. 
When the parliament of England had erected a 
court of juſtice for the trial of the king, the Scots 
found themſelves extremely embarraſſed. To 
ſuffer the Independents to remain maſters of 


England after the death of the king, which 


was viſibly their deſign, could not but be very 
diſadvantageous to them. They perceived, that 
a parliament ſo compoſed would diſregard Scot- 
land, and infallibly rain the covenant between 
the two kingdoms, which it was of the utmoſt 


importance for the Scots to maintain, becauſe 


the Presbyterians might poſſibly one day reco- 
ver the ground they had loſt. Bur on the other 
hand, they could not take arms for the king 
without manifeſt danger. After their late loſs, 
they were hardly able to raiſe another army, to 
fight the Independents ; and tho” they had done 
it, they would not have ſaved the va, © lite. 
They, therefore, reſolved to ſhew the Engliſh 
and all Enrope, that they highly diſapproved 
the proceedings of the parliament of Eng- 
land, which was all they could do on this oc- 
caſion. | 5 

Purſuant to this reſolution, commiſſioners 
were ſent to London, where they arrived the 
beginning of January, 1648-9, and preſented a 


memorial to the parliament, ſetting forth the 
reaſons which ought to divert them from their 


purpoſe of trying the king. But this memo- 
rial produced no effect. At laſt, after the king 
had been twice brought before the high- court 


of juſtice, they gave in their proteſtation, in 


which they put them in mind, That they had, 
ncar three weeks before, repreſented to them, 
whar endeavours had been uſed for taking a- 
way the king's lite, and for the change of the 
fundamental government of the kingdom, 
and introducing a ſinful and ungodly tolera- 
tion in matters of religion; and that therein 
they had expreſſed their thoughts, and fears, 
of the dangerous conſequences that might 
follow thereupon; and that they had alſoear- 
neſtly prefled, that there might be no far- 
ther proceeding againſt his majeſty's perſon, 
which would certainly continue the great diſ- 
trations of the kingdom, and involve them 
in many evils, troubles, and confuſions; but 
that by the free counſels of both houſes of 


and conſent of the parliament of Scotland, 
ſuch courſe might be taken in relation to the 
king, as might be for the good and happineſs 
of both kingdoms; both having an unqueſti- 
onable, and undeniable right in his perſon, 


Vo r. II. 


parliament of England, and with the advice 


as king of both; which duly conſidered, they 
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had reaſon to hope, that it would have giv- 1648-9. 
en a ſtop to all farther proceedings againſv 


c 
- 
© his majeſty's perſon. But now underſtand- 
ing, that after the impriſonment and excluſi- 
© on of divers members of the houſe of com- 
* mons, and without, and againſt the conſent of 
© the houſe of peers, by a ſingle act of their own, 
and theirs alone, power was given to certain 
« perſons of their own members of the army, 
and ſome others, to proceed againſt his ma- 
« jelty's perſon, in order whereunto he had been 
© brought before that extraordinary new court; 
© they did, therefore, in the name of the par- 
© ltament of Scotland, for their vindication 
* from falſe aſperſions and calumnies, declare, 
© that tho” they were not ſatisfied with his ma- 
jeſty's late conceſſions in the treaty at New- 
© port, in the Iſle of Wight, eſpecially in the 
© matters of religion, and were reſolved not to 
© crave his reſtoration to his government, be- 
© fore ſatisfaction ſhould be given by him to 
© that kingdom; yet they did all unanimouſly 
© withone voice, not one member excepred, dif- | 
© claim the leaſt knowledge of, or occaſion to 
the late proceedings of the army here againſt 
the king; and did ſincerely profeſs, that it 
© would be a great grief to their hearts, and 
© lie heavy upon their ſpirits, it they ſhould ſee 
the truſting his majeſty's perſon to the two 
* houſes of the parliament of England, to be 
made uſe of to his ruin, contrary to the declar- 
ed intentions of the kingdom of Scotland, 
© ſolemn profeſſions of the kingdom of Eng- 
land: And to the end that it might be mani- 
© teſted to the world, how much they did a- 
© bominate and deteſt ſo horrid a deſign againſt 
© his majeſty's perſon, they did, in the name of 
the parliament and kingdom of Scotland, de- 
* clare their aſſent from the {aid proceedings, 
and the taking away his majeſty's life; pro- 
« teſting, that as they were altogether free 
from the ſame, ſo they might be free from 
© all the miſeries, evil conſequences, and cala- 
* mities, that might follow thereupon to the 
© diſtracted kingdoms.” 
'The parliament anſwered this proteſtation, 
but after the king's death, ſaying, they had 


© heretofore told them, what power this nati- anſwer. 
© on had in the fundamentals of government: Clarendy 


That if Scotland had not the ſame power and 
liberty, as they went not about to confine 
them, ſo they would not be limited by them; 
but leaving them to a& in theirs as they 
ſhould ſee cauſe, they reſolved to maintain 
their own liberties, as God ſhould enable 
them. And as they were very far from 
impoſing upon them, ſo they ſhould not 
willingly ſuffer impoſitions from them, whilſt 
God gave them ſtrength or lives to oppoſe 
them.” They ſaid, the anſwer they made 
ro their firſt and ſecond letter was, that af- 
ter a long and ſerious deliberation of their 
own intrinſical power and truſt, (derived to 
them by the providence of God, through 
the delegation of the people) and upon the 
like conſiderations, of what themſelves and 
the whole nation had ſuffered, from the miſ- 
government and tyranny of that king, both 
in peace, and by the wars; and conſidering, 
| 10 N | © how 
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© how fruitleſs, and full of danger and preju- 
dice the many addreſſes to him for peace had 
been, and being conſcious how much they had 


* 


provoked and tempted God, by the neglect 


c 

of the impartial execution of juſtice, in rela- 
tion to the innocent blood ſpilt, and miſ- 
chief done, in the late wars, they had pro- 
* ceeded in ſuch a courſe of juſtice againſt that 
* man of blood, as they doubted not the juſt 
God (who is no reipecter of perſons) did ap- 
prove, and would conntenance with his bleſ- 
© {ings upon the nation; and tho' perhaps they 
© might meet with many difficulties, before 
© their liberties and peace were ſettled, yet 
they hoped, they ſhould be preſerved from 
* confuſion, by the good will of kim who dwelt 
© inthe buſh, which burned and was not con- 
* ſumed; and that the courſe they had taken 
* with the late king, and meant to follow towards 
© others, the capital enemies of their peace, 
© was, they hoped, that which would be for 
© the good and happineſs of both nations; of 
© which, if that of Scotland would think to 
© make uſe, and vindicate their own liberty 
© and freedom (which lay before them, it they 
© gave them not away) they would be ready 
* to give them all neighbourly and friendly aſ- 
* ſiſtance, in the eſtabliſhing thereof; and de- 
* fired them to take it into their moſt ſerious 
x 
L 


conſideration, before they eſpouſed that quar- 


rel, which could bring them no other advan- 

tage, than the entailing upon them, and 

their poſterities, a laſting war, with all the 

miſeries which attended it, and ſlavery under 
© a tyrant and his iflue.” 

| Soon after, the Scotch commiſſioners were 
recalled. But juſt after their departure, an 
anſwer was in their name preſented to the 
e which charged the ſitt ing mem- 
ers with unfaithfulneſs, breach of promiſes 
and oaths, and other things very offenſive. 
This was ſo ill received by the parliament, 
that they ordered them to be arreſted on the 
road, and put under guard, till it ſhould be 
known whether they were avowed by their 
principals; but, the Scotch parliament juſti- 
fying them, and complaining of the violati- 
on of the law of nations in their perſons, they 
were immediately diſcharged. 

In ſo nice a juncture, the Scots had but two 
ways to prevent their falling into a dangerous 
anarchy. They were either, with the Eng- 
liſh, to change their government into a com- 
monwealth, or elſe acknowledge the eldeſt {on 
of the late king for their ſovereign. But each 
of theſe ways had its difficulties. A republi- 
can government was directly contrary to their 
antient conſtitution, the two covenants, and 


the inclination of the people. Beſides, it was 


not ſeen what advantage could accrue to the 
nation from ſuch a change. The ſecond way 
was likewiſe very ambarreſſing, conſidering the 
circumſtances of Scotland for many years paſt. 
Had James I. and Charles I. not invaded the 
privileges of Scotland, by introducing the re- 
ligion of England, contrary to the inclinations 
of the people: Had the differences between 
Charles I. and his Scotch ſubjects produced no 
civil war: Had not the treaty which ended 


conformity with the church of England. 


that war, and reſtored to the Scots their anti- 
ent religion, been extorted trom the king : Had 
not the 1nvincible diſtruſt of the Scots, with 
regard to Charles I, armed them to leſſen his 
power in England, and diſable him to revoke 
his conceſſions to Scotland : Had not the Scots 
{ſworn two covenants, the one national, and 
the other common, to both nations, to main- 
tain Presbyterianiſm : Had theſe things, 1 fay, 
never happened, the Scots might, nay, ought 
to have acknowledged for ſovereign the next 
heir of the crown, according to the immemo- 
rial cuſtom of Scotland. But in the recogniti- 
on of this new king, the maintenance of their 
laws, their privileges, their religion, was con- 
cerned, Herein lay the difficulty, for the ac- 
ceſſion of a new king to the crown, was no rea- 
ſon to oblige them to relinquiſh things, which 
had colt them a ten years war. "They knew, 
prince Charles, eldeſt ſon of the late king, 
had the ſame principles as his father, concern- 
ing religion, and civil government ; and had 
never entertained, nor did now entertain, any 
perſons about him, but what were mortal ene- 
mies to their nation and religion. Wherefore, 
in receiving him for king without any previous 
condition, they ran the hazard of being plung- 
ed into the former ſtate under Charles.I, who 
by artifices, and, as they thought, by deceit, 
and, at laſt, by open violence, had undertaken 
to reduce the kirk of Scotland to a perfect 
As, 
therefore, agreeably to the laws and cuſtoms 
of the kingdom, 1t was natural to acknowledge 
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for ſovereign him, to whom the crown was to. 


devolve, it was no leſs proper, in the preſent 
juncture, to take care to preſcrve what they 
had with ſo much difficulty recovered. Was 
it reaſonable for them, to deliver themſelves to 
the mercy of a young prince, yet a ſtranger to 
them, and cauſe their peace and happineſs to 
depend on his ſole will, notwithſtanding their 
ſuſpicions, that he had no more affection for 
them than his father? Nevertheleſs, as his af- 
fairs were almoſt deſperate, they imagined, 
the offer of their crown, might engage him to 
become a good Scot, and diſmiſs his Engliſh 
counſellors, who were not proper for Scotland; 
in ſhort, would think himſelf very happy to 
recover one of his kingdoms, and ſee himſelf 


in the {ame ſtate in which his anceſtors were, 


before his grand-father's acceſſion to England. 
They reſolved, therefore, to acknowledge and 
proclam him, but, however, with reſtrictions, 
which left them at liberty to capitulate with 
him. The proclamation was thus worded : 

© The eſtates of parliament preſently con- 
© yented in this ſecond ſeſſions of this ſecond 
triennial parliament, by vretue of an act of 
the committee of eſtates, who had power 
and authority from the laſt parliament, for 
convening the parliament ; conſidering, that 
toraſmuch as the king's majeſty, who lately 
reigned, is, contrary to the diſſent and pro- 
teſtation of this kingdom, removed by a vio- 


there is left unto us a righteous heir, and 
lawful ſucceſſor, Charles prince of Scotland 
and Wales, now king of Great-Britian, 


lent death; and that by the lord's bleſſing, B. a 


* Preſent= 
ly in the 
Scotch pa- 
pers is uf - 
ed for 
now, or 
at preſent, 
The pro- 
clamation 
of Charles 
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BOOR 
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The bog 
informed 
of it by an 
expreſs. 
Clarend, 
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France and Ireland; we the eſtates of the 
« parliament of the kingdom of Scotland, do 
© therefore, moſt unanimouſly and chearfully, 
in recognition and acknowledgment of his 
juit right, title, and ſucceſſion ro the crown 
of thele kingdoms, hereby proclaim and de- 
clare to all the world, that the ſaid lord and 
prince Charles is, by the providence of God, 
and by the lawful right of undoubted ſucceſ- 
ſion, king of Great-Britain, France, and 
Ireland, whom all the ſubjects of this king- 
dom are bound, humbly ana faithfully to o- 
bey, maintain and defend, according to the 
national covenant, and the ſolemn league 
and covenant betwixt the two kingdoms, 
with their lives and goods, againſt all dead- 


lord and king. 

And becauſe his majeſty is bound by 
the law of God, and the fundamental laws 
of this kingdom, to rule in righteouſneſs and 
equity, to the honour of God, the good of 
religion, and the wealth of his people : Ir is 
hereby declared, that before he be admitted 
to the exerciſe of his royal power, he ſhall 
give ſatisfaction to the kingdom, in thoſe 
things thar concern the ſecurity of religion, 
the unity betwixt the kingdoms, and the 

good and peace of this kingdom, according 
ro the national covenant, and the ſolemn 
league and covenant, for which end we are 
reſolved, with all poſſible expedition, to make 


jeſty. For the teſtification of all which, we 
the parliament of the kingdom of Scotland, 
publiſh this our acknowledgment of his juſt 
rights, title, and ſucceſſion to the crown of 
theſe kingdoms, at the market-croſs at E- 
dinburgh, with all uſual ſolemnities in like 
caſes, and ordain his royal name, portrait, 
and ſeal, to be uſed in the publick writings 
and judicatories of this kingdom, and in the 
mint-houſe, as was uſually done to his royal 
predeceſſors, and command this act to be 
proclaimed at all the market-crofſes of the 
royal burghs, and to be printed, that none 
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may pretend ignorance.” 


When the proclamation was publiſhed, the 


council diſpatched Sir Joſeph Douglas, to give 
the king notice of it, and the ſtates ſent alſo 
two commiſſioners, only to inform him of what 
had been acted in his favour, but without an 

order or inſtruction to treat wi:h him. Before 


the conditions on which he was to be inveſted 


The earl 
of Lane- 
rick, Lau- 
therdale, 
and the 
marqueſs 
of Mon- 


troſe arrive Scotch army, 


at the 
Hague. 
Clarend. 


with the royal authority were propoſed to him, 


it was neceflary to know, if he would accept 


the crown upon terms not yet known, but eaſy 
to be gueſſed. The commiſſioners found the 
king at the Hague, where there arrived ar the 
ſame time, bur in another ſhip, the earls of 
Lanerick and L-atherdale, and ſome time at- 


ter, the earl of Montroſe alſo from France. 


When the late king, after his retreat to the 
ordered Montroſe to lay down 


his arms, he retired into Germany, and ſer- 


ved in the emperor's army. Afterwards he 
went into France, where the queen and prince 
of Wales gave him a reception very different 


from what he expected, after his great ſervi- 
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ly enemies, as their only righteous ſovereign 


our humble and earneſt addreſſes to his ma- 
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ces in Scotland. This coldneſs was owing to 1648-9. 
his arrival in France, at the very time the. 


queen was uſing her endeavours to perſuade 


the king her husband, to throw himſelf upon 


the Presbyterians and Scots, and grant all 
their demands, imagining, he had no other 
refuge. It was, therefore, no proper ſeaſon 
to careſs a man, who was extremely hated in 
Scotland. He had been very ſucceſsful in ſer- 
ving the king, but had uled his advantages 
with ſuch barbarity, that he had been degra- 
ded by the parliament, and excommunicated 
by the kirk; ſo that in Scotland he was con- 
ſidered as an enemy to the nation, and to Preſ- 
byterianiſm. As his reſidence in France was 
very diſagreeable, he no ſooner heard of the 
death of Charles I. than he repaired to the 


Hague to offer his ſervice to the new king. In 


his retinue, were ſome Scotiſh lords and gen- 
tlemen attached to his fortune. 


The king received very coldly the news of The king 
his being proclaimed, by reaſon of the reſtric- receives the 


tion in the proclamation. 


There was, how- news of 


ever, nothing ſtrange in ir, fince the Scots pre- the procla⸗ 


mation. 


tended only to require what had been asked coldlv, 


of Charles I. agreeably to their covenant, and 
the covenant of the two kingdoms. Bur the 
king, and his council, it ſeems, were perſua- 
ded, that the Scots had not the leaft right to 
exact ſuch conditions. That is to ſay, pro- 


perly,-the Scots in there recognition of the new 


king 


g, ought at the ſame time to acknowledge 


the injuſtice of their covenants, and depart 
from all their pretenſions. Theſe were two 
contraries which they thought to be irrecon- 


cileable, viz. that the Scots ſhould own the 
king's undoubted right, and yet deſire to ca- 


pirulate with him. In ſhort, they pretended, 
that the tranſactions of the laſt 10 or 12 years, 
ought to be entirely buried in oblivion. Charles 


I, Charles II, and their counſellors, were 


prepoſſeſſed with an opinion which often de- 
ceived them, viz. that there was no mean be- 
tween an abſolute attachment to the King, 
and a total enmity to him. The lord Cla- 
rendon's hiſtory abounds with inſtances. of this 
prepoſſeſſion. But to contine myſelf to the pre- 


Remarkom 


{ent occaſion, this illuſtrious hiſtorian in repre- wy lag 


ſenting the Scotch nation, as animated with a Clar 


juſt indignation againſt the Engliſh parliament, 
tor the king's death, would inter, that Scot- 
land was inclined to accept the prince, his ſon, 
for ſucceſſor, without any condition. But as 
this did not happen, he aſcribes it to the arti- 
fices and credit of the marqueſs of Argyle. He 


ſays, the marqueſs would have been glad to 


prevent the King's being proclaimed, but as 
he durſt not oppoſe the general ſentiment of 


his country, he was forced to conſent to it. 


According to him, the marqueſs of Argyle 
was the ſole cauſe of the reſtriction in the pro- 
clamation. 'This ſuppoſes the proclamation to 
have been the general ſenſe of the people, and 
the reſtriction the effect of Argyle's intrigues. 
But if this reſtriction was agreeable to the in- 
tereſts and ſentiments of the ruling party, as 
I have ſhown, why is it aſcribed to the mar- 
queſs alone? Was it impoſſible for the people 
of Scotland to acknowledge Charles II. with- 


out 


end. 


1648-9. out an entire confidence in him? But the Scots 
Www acted with him only in the ſame manner as 
they acted with his tather, as appears in the 
covenant it{clt, wherein they ſhewed an ex- 
treme diſtiuſt of the late king, even when 
they engaged to detend his perſon and rights. 
The reſtriction, therefore, contained nothing 
new, or extraordinary. It was a natural con- 
ſequence of the troubles begun in 1637. 
1649. However this be, Charles believed, that no 
1 great regard was due to what had yet been 
1 done for him in Scotland. He underſtood, 
Hague. that in the intended capitulation, things would 
Clarend. be demanded which he had reſolved not to 
| grant, as the confirmation of the covenant and 
the Presbyterian government. He wiſhed, 
however, to juſtifie his diſinclination to 
Scotland, by the advice and opinion of the 
Scotch lords who were with him at the Hague. 
For this purpoſe he would have had them ap- 
pear together betore his council, and upon be- 


ing conſulted, diſſuade him from going to Scot- 


land, and the council thereupon form their re- 


ſolution. The marqueſs of Montroſe approv- 


ed of this proceeding ; but the earl of Lauther- 
dale, and the earl of Lanerick who took the 
title of duke Hamilton, on hearing at the 
Hague the tragical death of his brother, would 
not conſent to it. They thought it too nice a 
proceeding, for Scotch lords to appear before 
an Engliſh council. By this the earl of Tra- 
quaire had been ruined. On the other hand, 
they were ſo enraged againſt the marqueſs of 
Montroſe, that they would have no communi- 
8 cation with him. When the king found he 
3 > could not bring them together to conſult upon 


gainſt go- this ſubject, he declared however, he would 
ing into not go into Scotland, and perſiſted in his reſo- 


Scotland. jution for Ireland. Thus, upon a bare infor- 
Ludlow. 


W- mation that Scotland would not receive him 
He gives . * 
Nontroſe a Without conditions, he reſolved to retuſe the 
commiſſion Crown of that Kingdom. And, what is more, 
to invade he gave commiſſion to the marqueſs of Mon- 
Scotland. troſe to raiſe forces in Germany, and make a 
Clarend. Jeſcent upon Scotland. So, receiving with 
acknowledgment, the offer made him by the 
Scots, he ordered a war to be levied upon 
them, as upon cnemies, becauſe they refuſed 
to admit him for their ſovereign, without a 
previous engagement. Nothing is more pro- 
per to demonſtrate the neceſſity of the precau- 
tions taken by the Scots, tho? ſome hiſtorians 
are pleaſed to repreſent them as very unjuſt. 
The king could not reſide any longer in 
Holland, where it was intimated to him, that 
the dread, the ſtates were under, of a quarrel 
with the new commonwealth of England, made 
his ſtay there very unwelcome. Beſides, they 
received advice, the parliament was to ſend an 
agent, to propoſe between the two common- 
wealths a ſtrict alliance; and this affair was not 
to be negotiated whilſt the king remained at 
the Hague. This agent, named Doriſlaus, ar- 
Doriſlaus rived indeed before the king left the place. 
the Rog But the ſame evening that he came to the town, 
_—_— as he was at ſupper in his inn, with ſome 
the Hague, other perſons, fix Scots of the marqueſs of 
May z. Montroſc's retinue entered the room, and 


Clarend: dragging him from the table, murdered him. 


Clarend, 


was about to depart, thought it not conve- 
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The aſſaſſins were neither arreſted, nor imrfle- 164g. 
diately purſued; and tho' afterwards ſome www 
pains were taken to apprehend them, the ſtates 

ſhewed on that occaſion a great regard for the 

king, which offended the parliament. . Never- 

theleſs, the king knew, after this action, there 

was no remaining at the Hague, and the 

prince of Orange advertiſed him, that he would 

be defired to depart. He, therefore, ſent his The +:;;,- 
heavy baggage and ſome of his domeſticks to prepares tc 
Ireland, with a reſolution to follow them, 89 into 
after he had paid a viſit to his mother in OG, 
France. Burt as he was not yet ready, he pre- 

vented the ungrateful compliment he was to 

receive, by preſenting himfelt to the ſtates a He pre- 
memorial of the ſtate of his affairs, and ask- ſents a mes 
ing their opinion, whether he ought to go for Ge 25 
Ireland or Scotland. The ſtates obſerving he ee ty 


nient to preſs him, and thereby he gained 
time to be prepared. 


While the king was deliberating at the Inſurrecti- 


Hague, concerning the offer from Scotland, on in Scot- 
the ſtates of that kingdom were ſettling the land 
terms on which he was to be received, not Clarend. 
doubting his inclination and readineſs to ac- 

cept the offered crown. But he had friends in 
Scotland, who, better informed of his ſenti- 

ments, reſolved to diſturb the publick delibe- 

rations, by an inſurrection, in hopes that a 

happy ſucceſs would cauſe the king to be ad- 

mitred without any condition. With this view 


Middleton, Monroe, the Gordons and others, 3 5 


N . 49 Heath, 
aſſembled ſome forces in the north, and ſeiſed Phillips 


the town of Inverneſs. But the parliament 
having before received intimation of their de- 
ſign, had already raiſed forces, which imme- 
diately marched to the north, under Straug- 
han and Kerr, and diſperſed the mutineers be- 
fore they could aſſemble all their forces. 

Tho' the king had firmly reſolved to go in- Condition 
to Ireland, it was impoſſible for him to execute ofaffurs in 
his deſign, by reaſon of the turn in his affairs Ireland. 
in that iſland. After the parliament was be- Phillips. 
come maſter of Dublin, it had often been moved 
in the houſe, to ſend a powerful reinforcement to 
Ireland; but the oppoſite intereſts of the Preſ- 
byterians and Independents hindered the tak- 


ing any reſolution. The firſt were for Seng 


Sir William Waller to command there, an 

the latter were as earneſt for major-general 

Lambert. The diviſion between the parlia- 

ment and army which aroſe quickly after, 

brought new obſtacles to this affair. At laſt, 

the revolt of Wales, the inſurrections in other 

counties, and the preparations of the Scots to 

invade England, diſcharged all thoughts of 

Ireland. If, in this interval, the Iriſh could 

have come to an union amongſt themſelves, 

and have joined the marqueſs of Ormond, 

they might have expelled the parliament's 

forces, and rendered themſelves maſters of the 

whole kingdom. Bur their diviſions hindered 

them from improving ſo favourable an oppor- 

tunity. It was not, as I obſerved, till the end BA 

of the year 1648, that they made peace with Cas: 

the marqueſs of Ormond, and the oppoſiti- 

on of O Neal, kept the marqueſs from tak- 

ing the field till April, 1649, when the king 
was 
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ops). Had, buf 
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ww modelled into a commonwealth. | 
Cromwell The union of the Iriſh with the Royaliſts, 
are the progreſs of the marqueſs of Ormond, the 
ha extreme weakneſs of the parliament's party 
Clarend. in that nation, brought, at the laſt, the houſe 
to a reſolution of ſending thither a good ar- 
my, with all poſſible diligence. Waller, who 
was a Presbyterian, was no longer conſidered 
as a proper general to ſerve the parliament ; 
and Lambert, till then ſupported by Crom- 
well, was now ſupplanted by him. Cromwell 
believed, the government of Ireland was a 
poſt not unworthy of himſelf, and ſo manag- 
ed by his intrigues, that he was unanimoully 
_ choſen to fill the dignity of lord-lieutenant of 
that kingdom. But before his troops could 
be ready for that expedition, he had a difh- 
culty to overcome, which might have had 
dangerous conſequences. 

Beſides the Cavaliers and Presbyterians, 
the parliament had other enemies, who only 
waited an opportunity to declare, and were in 
the army itſelf. Theſe were the Levellers, 
who were diſſatisfied, for that after they had 
ſerved as inſtruments to ruin the Presbyterian 
parliament, they were not only diſregarded, 
but even called ſcditions, and rebels. This 
occaſioned their aſſembling upon Cromwell's 
being appointed to command in Ireland, un- 

der a pretended neceſſity of inquiring what 

troops were proper to ſerve in that kingdom. 
To that end they met at Burford, to the num- 
ber of 5000, and without any precaution con- 
tinued there, pretending a promiſe from 
Cromwell, that no part of the army ſhould 
approach within ten miles ; but. Raynolds, 
by the command of general Fairtax, un- 
expectedly tell upon them with 5 or 6000 
men, and gave them an entire defeat. Nine 
hundred horſe, and 400 foot, were {ent pri- 
ſoners to London, and ſome of them execut- 
ed. Others obtained their pardon by Crom- 
well's mediation. This affair being thus hap- 


Inſurrec- 
tions of the 
Levellers. 
Clarend. 


pily ended, the army was prepared which 


Cromwell was to lead into Ireland. 


The mar- While this army was aſſembling, the mar- 
_queſs of 
Ormond licne it. 
unſuccell- O 
ful in lre- 
land. 


Phillips. 


8 Whereupon, Cromwell immediate- 
ly ſent about about 3000 men to reinforce 
the garriſon, which was very weak. In the 
interim, as he believed he could not arrive 

| ſoon enough to ſave that city, he reſolved 
to land his army in Munſter, where he ho- 
ped to find no obſtacle, becauſe he knew, 
the lord Inchiquin, preſident of that province, 
was departed with his Engliſh troops, to rein- 
force the army under the marqueſs of Or- 
mond; bur the marqueſs having notice of his 
intention, immediately diſpatched the lord In- 
chiquin, wich the forces under his command, 
to prevent his landing, by which he conſider- 
ably weakened his army. He, however, con- 

tinued his march, and began the blockade of 

He lays Dublin about the middle of June. He ſtay- 
liege to ed ſome time at Finglaſs, five miles from 

Dublin. Dublin, in expectation of freſh troops, and 

at laſt, paſſed the river, and poſted himſelf at 


Vor II 
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1649. was dead, and the government of England 
Cromwell arrived in Dublin. 


queſs ot Ormond approached Dublin to be- 


Kathmims, to lay the ſiege in form. While 


881 


he was in this camp, the ſuccours ſent by 1649. 


A few days a- 
ter, the marqueſs of Ormond reſolved to re- 

pair an old caſtle, which by its ſituation was 

proper to hinder any freſh relief from enter- 

ing the town. 'Then colonel Jones, the go- 
vernor, who from a lawyer was become a 

very good officer, perceiving how much theſe 
fortifications might annoy him, reſolved to 
endeavour to prevent their being finithed. 

For that purpoſe he put the garriſon under 

arms in the night, and at break of day mak- 

ing a ſally, marched directly to the caſtle, and 

carried it {word in hand. This happy ſuc- 

ceſs cauſed him to advance towards the e- 

nemy's camp. He met by the way a body of His army 
horſe, which ſtopped him ſome time. But defeated. | 
this body being diſperſed, brought ſuch ter- Ludlow: 
ror to the Iriſh army, that they fled in confu- 

fon, without ſtriking a blow. The marqueſs 

of Ormond was forced to follow them, for tear 

of falling into the hands of his enemies. After 

this defeat, he was obliged to retire to ſome 
diſtance, to wait for the ſuccours he had been 
promiſed. _ 

Cromwell informed of this good. ſucceſs Cromwell 
whilſt he was embarquing his army, alter- lands at 
ed his deſign, and inſtead of going to Mun- 3 
ſter, ſailed to Dublin, where he ſafely arri- kr 
ved about the middle of Auguſt with a- 
bout 15000 men. When the marqueſs of 
Ormond knew that Cromwell was at Dublin, 
he retired to a ſtill greater diſtance, and left 
in Drogheda a numerous garriſon, under the 
command of Sir Arthur Aſton, an officer of 
reputation, who had been governor of Read- 
ing, and afterwards of Oxford. About the 
ſame time Londonderry, the moſt conſidera- 
ble city in the north of Ireland, which was 
beſieged by the king's forces, was relieved by 
a ſally made by Sir Richard Coot, much in the 
ſame manner as Dublin was by Jones. 88 

From what has been ſeen, it is manifeſt 33 
the king could not venture into Ireland, where 28 
he had no other ſuccour to carry but his per- deſign of 
ſon, while Cromwell was aſſembling his army going into 
on the coaſt, and ſtill leſs, after Ormond's de- Ireland. 
feat. But as, on the other hand, he was Phillips. 
looked on with no good eye in France, where, 
ſince his arrival, the court had made him no 
ofters of ſervice, he reſolved to withdraw into 
the iſle of Jerſey, as the only place where he 
could hope to be favourably received. He 
retired therefore to that iſle, with his brother 
the duke of York, and his ſmall court, where 
he continued ſome months. | = 

The commorions raiſed by the king's friends Windram 
in Scotland being appeaſed, the committee of hint fm 
eſtates aſſembled to prepare the conditions to ee 
be demanded of the king. It ſeems, they Clarend. 
were not informed in Scotland of the kings 
ſentiments, ſince they continued to deliberate 
upon that ſubject, which, doubtleſs, they 
would not have done, had they been acquaint- 
ed with his reſolution, In all probability, as 
the eſtates had not yet expreſly invited him to 
come and receive the crown, he did not think 
himſelf obliged to communicate his thoughts 
to them, and if the envoys of the eſtates and 
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ment, and particularly of the two laſt ſeſſions. 
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council had received an anſwer from him, it 
was too general for any thing to be interred 
from it. However this be, rhe committee of 
eſtates having learned, the king was in jeeſey, 
ſent Mr. George Windram to acquaint him, 


they were deſirous to treat with him concern- 


ing his eſtabliſnment in Scotland; but as the 
ifle of Jerſey was neither ſafe, nor commodi- 
ous, he was deſired to name {ome town in the 
Low-Countries, where he might receive their 


commiſſioners. For this purpoſe, it was re- 


quired of him as a preliminary, without 
which there could be no negotiation, to ac- 
knowledge the authority of the preſent parlia- 


Windram left Edinburgh the 25th of Sep- 


tember, but was not with the King till towards 


the end of October, being detained by con- 


trary winds; ſo that the king was fully in- 


formed of what had paſled in Ireland, where 
Cromwell having taken Drogheda by aſlault, 
and put the garriſon to the ſword, and was 
continuing his progreſs with wonderful rapidi- 
ty. This news made the king look upon 
Scotland with another eye than before. He 
knew, he ſhould be unwelcome both to France 


and Holland, From Ireland he was entirely 


excluded, nor could Jerſey long afford him 
ſubſiſtance. Beſides, he was told, the parlia- 
ment had given orders for a fleet to reduce 


that ifland, which was not in a condition of 


The king 
Names 
Breda for 
the place 
to treat 
with the 
Scots com- 
miſſioners. 


Clarend. 


defence. Scotland, therefore, was the only 
place where he could find ſafety and ſubſiſt- 
ance. For this reaſon, he received Windram 
very graciouſly, and named Breda for the re- 
ception of the Scotch commiſſioners, promiſ- 


ing, he would be there the 15th of the fol- 


lowing March. It was not, however, with- 
out ſome uncaſineſy that he came to this reſo- 
lation. Beſides his little affection for the 
Scots, whom he regarded as the principal 
authors of his father's misfortunes, not one 
counſellor adviſed him to put himſelt into 
their hands, tho' it was impoſſible to direct 
him to another retreat. So 1t was mere ne- 


ceſſity which cauſed him to reſolve to liſten to 


the propoſitions the Scots were to make him. 
That this was his only motive, can hardly be 


. doubted, when it is conſidered, that on the 


He writes 
to Mon- 
troſe to 


2 haſten his 


prepara- 
tions 2 
gainſt 
Scotland. 
1649-50. 
Phillips. 
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zoth of January, 1649-50, he wrote to the 
marqueſs of Montroſe, that the Scots had 
ſent Windram to him, and that their commiſ- 


ſioners were to repair to Breda, in March, to 
treat with him. Wherefore, he preſſed him 
to haſten his preparations for a deſcent into 
Scotland before this affair ſhould be ſettled, 


in order if it was poſſible, and ſhould pleaſe 
God to favour him with ſucceſs; ro prevent 
the concluſion thereof . | 

Windram being returned with the king's 
anſwer, the committee of eſtates laboured in- 
ceſſantly to finiſh the propoſitions to be ſent 
to the king. The draught was laid before 
the parliament, and after ſome amendments, 
ordered to be communicated to the general 
aſembly of the kirk, where it was approved. 


Hence it appears, that theſe propoſitions were 1649-50 
ſettled with the common conſent, ſince they gu 
had the concurrence ot both parliament and | 
kirk, tho” ſome have been pleaſed to aſcribe 

them ſolely to the marqueſs of Argyle, as if 

they were more agreeable to his intereſt than 

that of the kingdom. After this, the parlia- 

ment and general aſſembly named commiſſion- 

ers to carry them to the king. Theſe com- 
miſſioners arrived at Breda at the time ap- 
pointed, and preſented the conditions to him, 

on which the Scots would admit him to the 
exerciſe of the regal power. They conſiſted 

of theſe four articles. 

I. That all thoſe who have been, and con- Conditions 
tinue excommunicate by the kirk of Scotland, preſented 
may be removed from having any acceſs to to the king 
the court. by the 
2 That he would be pleaſed to declare, . 
that he would by ſolemn oath under his hand oners. 
and ſeal, allow the national covenant of Scot- Clarend: 
land, and the ſolemn league and covenant of 
Scotland, England and Ireland ; and that he 
would proſecute the ends thereof in his royal 
ſtation. 

3. That he would ratify and approve all 
acts of parliament, enjoining the ſolemn league 
and covenant, and eſtabliſhing Presbyterian 
government, the directory of worſhip, the 
confeſſion of faith and catechiſm in the king- 
dom of Scotland, as they are already approv- 
ed by the general aſſembly of the kirk, and 
by the parliament ot that kingdom, and that 
he would give his royal aſſent to the acts of 
parliament injoining the ſame in the reſt of 
his dominions, and that he would obſerve the 
ſame in his own practice and family, and ne- 
ver make oppoſition therein, or endeavour a- 
ny change thereof. 

4. That he would conſent and agree that 
all matters civil might be determined by the 
preſent and ſubſequent parliaments of the 
kingdom of Scotland, all matters eccleſiaſtical 
by the enſuing general aſſemblies of the kirk, 


as was formerly condeſcended and agreed to 


by his late father. 

After hearing theſe conditions, the king de- 
manded, whether theſe papers they had deli- 
vered to him, contained all the particulars 


which they had to propound or deſire? Whe- 


ther they had power to recede from any par- 
ticular article, or to treat with him concerning 
the aſſiſtance of Scotland, to place him on 
the throne of England? "They anſwered, their 
commiſſion extended only the offering of theſe 
propoſitions, a nd to receive either conſent or 
refuſal. | 

Theſe conditions, which to the Scots ap- 
peared very juſt, lawtul, and abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary for the ſafety of Scotland, ſeemed to 
the king very hard and unreaſonable. This 
contrariety will not appear ſtrange, if it is 


conſidered, that the king and the Scots rea- 


ſoned upon different principles, and with op- 
poſite views. And this it will not be impro- 
per to unfold, | 


The carl of Clarendon ſays nothing of this letter from the king to the marqueſs of Montroſe ; but Phillips; 


Bates, and others, are poſitive that it was wrote. Rapin. 


The 


Book 
1649-50 
WY 


XXII. 

The people of Scotland were perſuaded, they 
had been oppreſſed by James VI, in the eſta- 
bliſhment ot epiſcopacy in Scotland by that 
prince, which had been aboliſhed by the reforma- 
tion: I har this had been effected by addreſs, by 
artifice, by violence, whilſt corrupt parliaments 
were employed to enact new laws concerning 
religion, without conſulting the kirk, contra- 
ry to her will and expreſs declarations: That 
Charles 1, by a fraud ſupported with force, had 
inveſted himſelf with a power of ordaining 
whatever he pleaſed in matters of religion, by 
vertue of an act ſuppoſed by him to be granted 
by a plurality of voices, tho' it was rejected: 
Thad by this pretended power, he had not on- 
ly eſtored biſhops to their revenues and go- 
vernment in the church, bur alſo given them a 
juriſdiction more cxccnfive than ever: That he 
had eſtabliſhed a high- commiſſion to ſupport 


this injuſtice, and entirely ſuppreſſed the gene- 


ral aſſemblies. In ſhort, that he had changed 
the Presbyterian government, eſtabliſhed by 
the reſor mation, into an hierarchy, exact] 

like that of the church of England: That he 
had al ſo attempted to impoſe upon them litur- 
gy and canons, unknown to their anceſtors, 
and to reduce the worſhip of the church of 


Scotland, to a perfect contormity with that of 


England. That the people of Scotland, for 


their own preſervations and the maintenance 
of their rights, ſo maniteſtly invaded, had judg- 
ed it proper to unite in a covenant, intended 
for the preſervation of the king's juſt rights, 
and the privileges of the people and kirk: 
Fhat the King, not contented with what of 
right belonged to him, had twice made war 
upon his Scotch ſubjects to maintain his uſur- 
ped power, and render Scotland dependent 


upon England: Thar the war had been ended 


by a treaty, to which the king would not have 
conſented, if he had not been forced to it 
by the affairs of England: That after this 
treaty he came into Scotland, where he grant- 


ed his ſubjects whatever they demanded, and 


even thoſe things which before he had haugh- 
tily and obſtinately refuſed: That, therefore, 
it was to be ſuſpected, he had only accommoda- 


ted himſelf to the time till a tavourable oppor- 


tunity offered, to revoke: his conceſſions: That 
ir was not ſtrange the Scots ſhould entertain 
this ſuſpicion, ſince the king, by the ſame con- 
duct in England, had deſtroyed all confidence 
in him: That it was, therefore, abſolutely 


necetlary to reduce him to a ſtate which would 


remove all danger of his retracting: That to 
this end, the Scots had made with the Engliſh 
a ſolemn league, as having the ſame common 
intereſt, and that the {word had decided in 
tavour of the allies, againſt the king : That 
notwithitanding this deciſion, the Scots had 


never thought of withdrawing from the obe- 


dience due to the king, but only of obtaining 
other ſecurity than his bare word: That the 
tragical death of Charles I. had never changed 
the ſtate of affairs in Scotland, or procured 
them the ſo long deſired ſecurity: That they 
required no more of the new king, than they 
had a right to demand of his father : That 


rhelr defires were not unjuſt, ſince they ex- 
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pected only to bemaintained in the ſtate, which 1649-50 
they enjoyed before the two laſt kings had at.. 


rempted to alter the eſtabliſhed religion, ac- 
cording to their caprice, and the pleaſure of 
their Engliſh counſellors : That they had run 
all riſques to reſtore themſelves to the condi- 
tion from whence they were fallen : "That God 
having granted them a happy ſucceſs, they ſaw 
no ſufficient reaſon to oblige them to deſiſt, 
and expoſe their repoſe and religion to the ca- 
prices of a young prince, who was known to 
be of the fame ſentiments and principles as his 
father and grandfather : That the conditions 
offered him, limited not his prerogative as 
king of Scotland, but only put it out of his 
power, to tread in the ſteps of the king, his 
tather : That in offering him the crown of 
Scotland, it was lawful to require, that he 
ſhould govern according to the true intereſt of 
that kingdom: That if theſe conditions ap- 
peared to him contrary to his intereſt with re- 
gard to England, he was at liberty to reject 
them; but his intereſt with reſpect to Eng- 
land, was not a good reaſon to engage the 
Scots to venture their happineſs, in leaving 
him to govern as he pleaſed : That it was not 
yet 50 ycars ſince James VI. became king of 
of England, and that Charles I. having loſt 
that crown by his ill conduct, and Charles II. 
being utterly unable to recover it, he ought to 
eſteem himſelf happy, that his Scotch ſubjects 
had offered him the crown of his antient king- 
dom, on the ſame terms it had been enjoyed by 
his anceſtors for many ages ; and that in becom- 


ing a good Scots man, he would be reſtored to 


what his predeceſſors, kings of Scotland, had 
formerly been: That it was not reaſonable to 


ſuffer perſons excommunicated, and conſpira- 


tors againſt the ſtate, in attempting, by force, 
to reſtore the late king, to approach the new 
king with their pernicious counſels, tending to 
ſow diviſion between him and his ſubjects. 


But the king reaſoned upon other principles. N n 
The offer of the crown of Scotland was no far- and inte- 
ther regarded by him, than as a means of re- reſts of the 
ſtoring him to the throne of England; that was King. 


the principal object of his attention. He lit- 
tle cared to be king of Scotland, if he could 


not uſe the forces of that kingdom to procure 


him the Engliſh crown. In the interim, his 
power was to be ſo limited, that it ſhould not 
be poſſible to receive any advantage from Scot- 
land to that end. "Thoſe who were eſteeme d 
by him as his beſt friends, and had uſed their 


utmoſt endeavours to free his facher and reftote + 


him to the enjoywent of his rights, were to 
be removed from his perſon and council, and 
yet theſe were the men he deſigned to employ 
tor the recovery of England. In accepting the 
crown of Scotland, he was to forget, he had 
any juſt claim to England; he was to govern 
Scotland as his anceſtors governed it before 
their acceſſion to the Engliſh throne ; that is 
to ſay, he was to look upon his Engliſh friends 


with continual diſtruſt, and conſequently re- 


nounce all hope of a re-cſtabliſhment in Eng- 
land. He was to {wear to the national cove- 
nant, made againſt the king, his father, the 


intent of which was to prevent for ever the in- 


troducing 
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1649-50. trodueing the church- government and worſhip he went into Germany to endeavour to raiſe 1650. 
cot England, which alone in his opinion were forces and money, the king having only given www 
lawful, He was to ſwear to the covenant of him a bare commiſſion without other afliſtance. The pro- 
the two kingdoms, the ſole deſign of which The king of Denmark, as Charles's near rela- ow 3 
was to maintain Presbyterianiſm already eſta- tion, furniſhed him with a ſum of money, and of * 
bliſhed in England, which was an infallible way the Engliſh ſettled in Sweden aſſiſted him to troſe in 
to make him loſe all his friends. He was, the utmoſt of their power. With this relief Germany. 
laſtly, not only to approve and protect Presby- he was enabled to buy arms and ammunition, Claren. 
terianiſm in the two kingdoms, but alſo pro- and to liſt 500 ſoldiers, which he ſent in 
miſe a ſincere and conſtant profeſſion of it him- March to one of the Iſles of Orkney. He fol- 
ſelf. But this was directly contrary to his ſen- lowed them himſelf in April, and from thence 
timents and conſcience, fince he hardly believ- repaired with his troops to Cathneſs in the 
ed the Presbyterians to be any part of the north of Scotland. This was at the very time 
Chriſtian church. the Scotch commiſſioners were with the king 
The king , Hence it appears that the intereſts of the at Breda. As the king was informed that 
diſſembles King and thoſe of the Scots were no leſs oppo- Montroſe was now gone for Scotland, he wait- 
his reſent- ſite than during the lite of Charles I, and that ed the ſucceſs of this expedition, before he 
ment. the ſame difficulties ſtill ſubſiſting, could be would conclude with the commiſſioners, whom 
Clarend. ſurmounted only by the arms or acquieſcence he nevertheleſs entertained with hopes of gran- 
of one of the parties. The king was unable to ting their demands. ET 
uſe force, and yet the terms to be impoſed up- After the marqueſs's arrival at Cathneſs, he He arrives 
on him appeared ſo hard, that he would have ſeiſed a caſtle where he might ſecure his arms in Scot- 
immediately rejected them, it he could have and ammunition, and then wrote to his friends _— 
. 3 . — . * 
taken any other courſe. But his melancholy to join him. At the ſame time he publiſhed 
circumſtances, not knowing where to ſubſiſt or a maniteſto, declaring, « That he was come 
even to be ſafe, obliged him, tho* very un- © with a commiſſion from the king to protect 
willing, to diſſemble his reſentment, and to “ his good ſubjects; but with no deſign to 
x treat with the Scotch commiſſioners upon pro- © obſtruct the negotiation at Breda; on the 
[| poſitions which to him ſeemed moit unjuſt. © contrary, he hoped to haſten the concluſion 
_7F There were two articles which he could not © of it by means of his army. If the treaty 
| digeſt. The firſt was, the obligation to ſwear © ſucceeded, he ſhould readily lay down his 
to the covenant. He ſaid, the covenant was © arms on the firſt command from his majeſty.” 6 
made for the ſubjects, and not for the prince, The Scotch parliament then fitting at Edin- * ws 


ſince the taker {wore to be faithful to the king 
and it was abſurd to make him ſwear allegi- 
ance to himſelf. This objection would have 


burgh, was ſurpriſed to hear of Montroſe's ar- the kin 
rival in that juncture, with the king's commil- is offenſive 
ſion. It was not difficult to perceive that, to the par- 
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been unanſwerable, had the covenant contained 
only this article. But there were others, in 
which it was ſaid, the king was no leſs con- 
cerned than his ſubjects. The ſecond related 
to religion. He was willing he ſaid, to con- 


ſent to the eſtabliſhment of presbytery in Scot- 


land by act of parliament ; but, as to his own 
perſon,” he could not with juſtice be required 
to renounce the religion for which the king his 


father had died a martyr; however, he would 


content himſelf with only three chaplains to ce- 


lebrate divine ſervice in his preſence after the 


manner of the church of England. Bur all he 
could alledge was ineffectual; the commiſſio- 
ners had not power to recede from any article, 
Thus had the parliament of England offered to 
treat with his father, without leaving him o- 


ther liberty than to accept or refuſe their pro- 


poſitions. But tho' the king perceived it 
would be to no purpoſe to diſpute upon the ar- 
ticles, he deſired however to prolong the nego- 
tiation as much as poſſible in hope of good 
news from Scotland, where he knew the mar- 
queſs of Montroſe would ſoon make his ap- 
pearance. This was his laſt refuge; and had 


the marqueſs been attended with his former 


ſucceſs, the treaty of Breda would ſoon have 
ended, ſince it was in the king's power to re- 


ject abſolutely the offered conditions. But the 


marqueſs's progreſs did not anſwer the king's 
expectations. 
Alter that lord had left the king at the Hague, 


whatever was pretended, this was not to ad- liament of 


vance the treaty, but rather to obſtruct ir, and 
force the parliament to deſiſt from conditions 
which were thought neceſſary for the ſafety of 
the kingdom. Ir may well be imagined, this 
tended not to breed a good opinion of the 
king's lincerity. 


Scotland; 


In the interim, as Montroſe was very for- which raj: 


midable, by reaſon of his former great ſucceſ- 
ſes in favour of the late king, the parliament 
gave immediate orders for raiſing, with all poſ- 
ſible expedition, an army of 6000 men, com- 
manded by David Leſly. Till this army was 
ready, colonel Straughan was detached with 
300 horſe to the northward, in order to awe 
the country, and prevent the king's friends 


ſcs oo 
men a- 
gain 
Montroſe, 
Phillips, 


from riſing and joining Montroſe. This pre- 


caution had a ſurpriſing effect; for the king's 


adherents, whether through fear of falling into 


the hands of this cavalry, or becauſe of the 
6000 men which were to follow, durſt not ſtir, 
and Montroſe was joined only by ſome ill-arm- 
ed and worſe diſciplined highlanders. So, his 
little army, if it deſerves that name, compoſed 


of ſoldiers of different nations, ſtrangers to one 


another's language, and in a barren country, 
could make no great progreſs. Beſides, as 
Montroſe had no cavalry to fend out for intel- 
ligence, he knew not what paſled in other 
places, and particularly Straughan's march, 


vainly expecting the king's adherents to come 


and join him. Jo this ignorance was owing 


his 


MS 


He is con- 
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1550. his being ſurpriſed by Straughan's little troop, 


which atter a long march, tell upon him when 


leaſt expected. At the approach of the enemy, 
the highlanders deſerted and fled ; the foreign- 
Montroſe ers made more reſiſtance, but were routed at 


N ST laſt. The marqueſs himſelt being forced to 
2 eee fly, threw away his Ribband and George, diſ- 


priſoner. guiſing himſelt like a peaſant to prevent a diſ- 
April 19. covery. He wandered ſome days in this ha- 
bit, and at laſt put himſelt into the hands of a 
gentleman, named Aſton, who had formerly 
ſerved under him, and promiſed to conceal 
him. But, whether through the hope of the 
reward publiſhed for raking him, or the fear 
ot being rigorouſly puniſhed if he did not diſ- 
cover him, it is certain, he delivered him to 
Leſly, who immediately {ent him to Edinburgh. 
The parliament now ſitting reſolved to try him 
themſelves ; and as, ſince his degradation, he 
was called only James Graham, and was uni- 
ve ſally hated, no regard was paid to his birth. 
He was condemned to be hanged on a gallows 
demncd to 39 foot high; with this addition to his ſen- 
be hanged. tence, that, after he was dead, his head ſhould 

be ſevered from his body, and ſet on Edin- 

burga Talbooth ; his arms and legs ſent to 

four ſeveral towns, to be expoſed as a ſpectacle ; 

and his body buried under the gallows. He 

met death with extraordinary courage, and be- 
Makes a fore his execution, made a ſpeech to the peo- 
ſpcech be- ple, in which, far from owning himſelf worthy 
fore hiseX- of death, he teſtified, on the contrary, an en- 


May 21. tire perſuaſion of the juſtice of the cauſe he had 


Clarend. ſupported. He ſaid that Charles I. died a mar- 


tyr, and aſſured the people, the new king 
would obſerve all his promiſes to. the Scots, 
wherein he was as falſe a prophet as the lord 
Capel had been in England. Thus tell the 
marqueſs of Montroſe, who had rendered him- 
ſelf famous by his great actions for the late 
King in Scotland, but withal, odious to his 
countrymen, by his inhumanity to them, when 
he had the advantage. 


The ing The tragical death of the marqueſs of Mon- 


complains troſe diſappointed all the king's hopes, who 
of his ex. was thereby deprived of his laſt refuge. He 
ccution. complained loudly to the commiſſioners of the 
Exccution of that lord, during the negotiation, 
affirming it to be a breach of faith. He wrote 
in the lame ſtrain to the committee of eſtates, 
but was ſilenced by their anſwer, and told it 
would be much better not to inſiſt upon this 
attair. The anſwer imported, that papers 
were found upon Montroſe, which it was more 
for his honour to conceal than to publiſh. The 
king eaſily underſtood, that by this was meant 


his commiſſion to the marquels after the news 


of his being proclaimed, and his letter of the 
zoth of January, atter the time and place ot 
conference was fixed. This juſtified the par- 
liament of Scotland from breach of faith, 


of which he himſelf was not entirely guilt- 
leſs. 


2 The death of Montroſe leaving the king 
ee without refuge or retreat, he at laſt, accepted 


the conditions preſented to him by the commil- 
ſioners. Only the ſigning of the covenant was 


deferred till his arrival in Scotland, upon his 
Vo r. II. 
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promiſe however of compliance, in caſe it was 1650. 
judged proper to preſs him when he ſhould be Wyo 
at Edinburgh, The commiſſioners were wil- 
ling to grant him this favour, knowing, the 
eſtates would never deſiſt from that article. It 
is certain, the king ſubmitted to theſe condi- 
tions only becauſe he had no other courſe to 
take, and it is, perhaps, no leſs certain, that 
he meant to obſerve them but whilſt he ſhould 
be forced. This plainly appears in the Hiſto- 
ry of thoſe times, penned by the king's adhe- 
rents. For they could not forbear to think it 
ſtrange that the king, when in Scotland, ſhould 
be obliged to a ſtrict obſervance of what he had 
promiſed by oath. As it his promiſe and oath 
had been only tormalitics, which were not to 
bind him. 
When the king had ſigned the conditions, He em- 
he went to Scheveling near the Hague, and em- barques in 
barqued, being attended by duke Hamilton, [99nd 


for Scot- 
the earl of Lautherdale, and ſome other Scots, iind. 


who gave him hopes that his preſence in Scot- Arrives 


land would remove all ſuſpicions, and that an there. 
exact obſervation of what he had promiſed Clarend. 
ſhould be diſpenſed with. But at his arrival, 
before he was ſuftered to land, the covenant 

was fo preſſed upon him, that he could not a- 

void taking it. He had poſitively promiſed it 

at Breda, and no man durſt adviſe him to 
break his word. This exactneſs of the ſtates 
convinced duke Hamilton and the earl of 
Lautherdale, that it was not ſafe for them 
to appear publickly in Scotland. Wherefore, 
finding means to land with the king, they re- 
tired to their own eſtates, or their friends, 

in expectation of a more favourable junc- 
ture. 

The marqueſs of Argyle received the King The man- 
with extraordinary reverence, and outward ner of the 
marks of reſpect. But within two days, all ann, as 
his Englith domeſticks were removed, except Chas 
the duke of Buckingham. Some were obliged 
to return into Holland, others withdrew at a 
diftance from the court, to friends who were 
willing to entertain them. This rigour, at 
firſt, appears very ſtrange, and by ſome is 
ſo repreſented ; but it muſt be conſidered, 
the Scots were for receiving the king on thoſe 
terms only, on which they would have 'ad- 
mitted his father, had he happily eſcaped 
trom captivity, and retired into Scotland. 
Certainly they would never have ſuffered a- 
bout him, men whoſe principles and maxims 
were directly oppoſite to the intereſts of Scot- 
land, and who were the kingdom's reputed e- 
nemics. Why then were they to repoſe more 
confidence in Charles II? Precaution was not 
more neceſſary under the laſt, than under the 
preſent reign. wee 

When the friends and confidents of the The king 
king were thus removed from his perſon, he under . 
ſaw himſelf in the hands of men whom he Sata 
knew not, and whoſe principles were entirely Scotlaud: 
different from thoſe in which he had been e- Clarend, 
ducated ; ſo that he was extremely uneaſy, 
tho? outwardly he received all the reſpect due 
to his rank. What troubled him molt, was 
the importunity of = miniſters, who thought 

19 it 
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1650. it their duty to inſtruct him in the Presbyte- 
ian religion, and ſcrupled not to brand the 
hierarchy and worſhip or the church of Eng- 

land with the name of Doctrine of Devils. 

They pretended, the king's promiſe and oarh 

to prote's Presbyterianiſm obitged him to re- 

ceive their inſtructions. His embarraſſment 

on this occaſion was a natural conſequence of 

the promiſe he had made, without intending 

to keep ir. Jo be rid, as well as he could, ot 

He diſco- this trouble, he was preſent at their ſermons 
vers his and prayers, but with fo little attention, that 
diſpoſition jt was plainly againſt his will. The reluctance 


with re. he ſhewed upon this article bred in the Scots 
gard to re- 


Tgion, and à very il opinion ot him, being perſuaded, 
loles the he bad ſworn againſt his conſcience, and with 
confidence an intention to break his promiſcs when freed 
of the from reſtraint. It ought not, therefore, to 
Scots. ſcem itrange, that they had no confidence in 
him, and that thoſe who were at the helm, 
imparted not to him all the affairs. He was 
not conſidered as a prince attached to the in- 
tereſts aud religion of the kingdom, but as 
intending to cttabliſh other maxims if it was 
in his power. But it the tranſactions of ſome 
years paſt, and the occaſion of the troubles, 
be contidered, it will not be thought ſo 
ſtrange, that the Scots took precautions with 
regard to their new king, and retuſed him a 


confidence, which in that juncture, appeared 


to them very dangerous. 
Aimstore- It was quickly perceived how neceſſary 
eſtabliſh theſe precautions were, by the king's endea- 
ne Hamil” yours to reconcile the ſtate and the church; 
Clarend. thoſe who had entered into the late duke Ha- 
milron's engagement to raiſe an army, which 
under colour ot acting againſt the Indepen- 
dents, was deſigned to reſtore the late king 
to the throne of England without any condi- 
tion. The authors of that deſign had there- 


by plunged Scotland into a war not only unne- 


ceſſary, bur directly contrary to her intereſts. 
Beſides, their ill conduct had occaſioned rhe loſs 
ot a large army, and a great effulion of blood. 
What might not the Scots have added in aggra- 
vation ot the crimes ot the Hamiltonians, had 
they known the ſecret treaty made with the late 
king in the Iſle ot Wight, lo contiary to the co- 
venant of both kingdoms ? It is not, theretore, 
ſtrange, that men who had acted with views 
ſo oppoſite to the intereſt ot the Kingdom, or 
at leait, of the prevailing party, were regard- 
ed by that party as enemies ot the ſtate and 
religion. And yet thele were the men for 
whom the king laboured ſo ſtrenuouſly, under 
the pretence of procuring a happy union a- 
monglt his ſubjects. But at the ſame time he 
clearly diſcovered his averſion to the maxims 
by which Scotland was then governed, and 
his intention to enable his friends to oppoſe 
the marqueſs of Argyle, who was the head 
of the contrary faction and of the govern- 
ment. That lord caſily fathomed the king's 
deſigu. And therefore, whereas he had hi- 


therto conſtantly attended him, he gradually 


withdrew himſelf from him, as from a ſccret 
enemy, who only waited an occaſion to ruin 
him, 


marqucls of Ormond was little capable of re- 


While theſe things paſicd in Scotland, the 1650. 
parliament ot England were not idle. When was 
they learned that commiſſioners from Scotland Argyle di 
were to confer with the king at Breda, they ſtiults the 
imagined, Charles would accept the crown of 648... 
Scotland on any terms, in order to uſe the 
forces of that kingdom to invade England, in 
which they were not mittaken. "his war, Reſolution 
which the parliament deemed unavoidable, of the 
could not but be very dangerous to thelnde- Englith : 

. 33 . M parliament 
pendenr party, it it was brought into Eng- againft 
land. The Independents, tho” uppermoſt, had Scotland. 
no {upport but the army, with the Presbyte- W tureloc. 
rians, the Royaliſts, and the city of London 
tor their enemies. It was, theretore, very 
likely, that it the king entered England with 
a Scotch army, he would be joined by the 
Royaliſts, and tavonred by the Presbycerians. 


Jo prevent, therefore, this danger, the parlia- 
) gel, P 


ment reſolved to carry war into Scotland. IJ his 
reſolution was founded entirely upon policy, 
foraſmuch as the pailiament had no cauſe to 
complain of the Scots, who in recognizi:g for 
their ſovercign, the eldeſt ſon of their late 
king, did not injure England. Nay, it was a 
conſequence of the covenant between the 
two kingdoms, tho' maniteſtly violated by the 
Engliſh parliament. But on this occation, 
the parliament believed themſelves not bound 
to a ſcrupulous obſervance of the rules of 
equity, for fear of the prejudice with which 
ſuch ſcruples might in time be attended, 
Intereſt therefore was ſolely regarded, which 
required, that the war ſhould rather be 
carried into Scotland than expected in Eng- 


land. 


After this reſolution, Cromwell was recalled Comu el 
| ; recalled 
out of Ireland to take the command of the ar- om 
my which was to act againit Scotland. In the Ireland. 
late Scotch invaſion under duke Hamilton, the Clarend. 
behaviour of general Fairfax had given oc- 
calion to judge, that he would unwillingly ac- 
cept of the conduct of this new war, which 
was really the caſe. Cromwell's ſucceſs in 
Ireland had been ſuch as the parliament could His con- 
have withed. After the taking of Drogheda, queſts Ny 
he ſeiſed Kilkenny and many other places, and 2 
in a little time reduced the greateſt part of te 
ifland to the obedience of the parliament. The 


fiſting him, becauſe of the diviſion {till reign- 
ing amongſt the Iriſh. This diviſion went ſo far 
that O Neale had at laſt concluded a treaty 
with Monk one of the parliament-gencrals, 
commiſſioned by the council of ſtare. Bur the 
parliament refuſed to ratity the treaty, as be- 
ing too favourable to the Catholicks, and, 
therefore, O Neale had begun to treat with 
the marqueſs of Ormond, and was upon the 
point of joining him, when his death prevent- 
ed the execution of his deſign, His troops 
diſperſing upon his death, were of no advan- 
tage to the marqueſs of Ormond. In the in- 
terim, Cromwell continued his conqueſts with 
ſurpriſing rapidity, and to prevent the agree- 
ment and junction of the Iriſh amongſt them- 
ſelves, he thought of an expedient, which ſuc- 
ceeded. He publiſhed by proclamation a per- 

5 miſſion 
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miſſion to all the Iriſh officers to liſt, in the ſer- 
vice of foreign princes, what ſoldiers they plea- 
{ed of their own nation, with a promiſe to 
give them no diſturbance or moleſtation, More 
than 25000 immediately choſe to ſerve France 
and Spain, and afterwards a much greater 
number. This precaution prevented the mar- 
queſs ot Ormond from bringing an army into 
tlic field capable to reſiſt that of the parlia- 
ment. So, when Cromwell was recalled, the 
I 1th affairs were in fo good condition, that 
his ſon-in-law Ireton, whom he left there as 
his lieutenant, had but little to do. 

Cromwell being returned to London, took 
his ſeat in the parliament, where, by order of 


the houſe, the ſpeaker thanked him for his 
late ſervices. 


After this, the Scotch war be- 
ing the moſt preſſing affair, the parliament 
cauſed Fairfax to be asked, whether he would 
take upon him the conduct of the war? He 
replied, if the Scots entered England with an 
army, he would endeavour to repel them ; but 
deſired to be execuſed from attacking them in 
their own country. Some endeavours were 
uſed to convince him of the juſtice and ne- 
ceſſity of this war, but without any ſucceſs. 
Cromwell acted his part ſo well, that tho' he 
paſſionately wiſhed to be commander in chief, 
he gave his opinion in favour of Fairtax, and 


_ pretended he ſhould be well ſatisfied to ſerve 


as his licutenant. Fairfax perceived, that be- 
ing a Presbyterian, (tho' he had but too faith- 
fully ſerved the Independents) the parliament 


would have had no great confidence in him, 


Fairfax 
reſigns the 
genera]- 
ſhip, and 
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r 
Cromwell. 
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and that the zeal ſhewn on his behalf was only 
ceremony. He, therefore, ſent his commiſſi- 
on to the houſe, which was chearfully received, 
and an annual penſion of 5000 l. was ſettled on 
him in acknowledgment of his ſervices. Im- 
mediately Cromwell was declared general of 
the armies of the commonwealth, and his com- 
miſſion preſently diſpatched. 

While the army, which was to act againſt 
Scotland, was railing, the parliament appoint- 
ed a committee to draw up a manifeſto, con- 
cerning the intended war. This precaution 
appeared the more neceſſary, as the houſe was 
not ignorant, that the Cavaliers and Presby- 
terians would induſtriouſly repreſent this war, 
as the moſt unjuſt that ever was, ſince the 
Scots had given no provocation. The com- 
mittee employed about the manifeſto, being 
unwilling to publiſh the true reaſon of the war, 
viz. to ſupport the Independents, contented 
themſelves with ſuppoſing, that the Scots de- 
ſigned to force the Engliſh to acknowledge 
king Chatles II, tho' hitherto they had not 
moved one ſtep towards it. It was neverthe- 
leſs, very likely the king would attempt to en- 
gage them in a rupture with the Engliſh par- 
liament; but there was no probability of ſuc- 
ceſs, conſidering his manifeſt averſion to be- 
come a good Presbyterian. 

The Scots hearing of the preparations a- 
gainſt them in England, raiſed and army with 
all poſſible diligence, and gave the command to 
general Leſly, not daring to truſt the king for 
the reaſons above- mentioned. He was ſuffer- 
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ed to ſee this army but once, for fear of gain- 
ing the officers and ſoldiers by his intrigues. 
David Leſly formed his camp between Leith 
and Edinburgh, and fortified it with ſuch in- 
trenchments, that he was not to be attacked 
without manifeſt danger. 

About the middle of July, Cromwell put 
himſelf at the head of the Engliſh army, con- 
ſiſting of 18 or 19000 men, and marched to 
the frontiers of Scotland, where he publiſhed 
his maniteſto. As the enemy's army lay en- 
camped near Edinburgh, he entered Scotland 
without any difficulty. Bur he found the coun- 
try deſtitute of inhabitants, and every thing 
capable to ſubſiſt his army conveyed away; ſo 
that he was obliged to maintain it with ſup- 
plies from his fleet, He advanced, however, 
and came in fight of the enemy's army; but 
found it too well intrenched to be attacked. 
He choſe, therefore, to retire towards Muſſel- 
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borough, whereupon Leſly detached a large 


body of horſe, which fell upon the Engliſh 
rear, commanded by Lambert, with ſome ad- 
vantage. The day after, there was a ſharp 
Skirmiſh, in which the Scots beat ſome Eng- 
liſn regiments ; but, at laſt, were repulſed to 
their camp with conſiderable loſs. Then, 
Cromwell once more attempted, by his ap- 
proach, to draw the Scotch army out of their 
intrenchments, but his endeavours were fruit- 
leſs. At laſt, after the two armies had re- 


well, for want of proviſion and forrage, was 
forced to retire. His deſign was to embarque 
his foot, and return into England with only 
his horſe. To execute this reſolution, he 
marched towards Dunbar, where his fleet ex- 
pected him, his army being much diminiſhed 
and reduced to about 12000 men. 

The Scots advertiſed of Cromwell's reſo- 
lution, imagined, the Engliſh were ſeiſed 
with terror, and that a more favourable 
opportuniry could not offer, to fight them, 
and, therefore, they left their camp to follow 


3 


them cloſely, The firſt day they encamped 


upon a hill, about a mile from Dunbar, ſo thar 
it was impoſſible for Cromwell to embarque 
his foot, without expoſing himſelf to the danger 
of defeat. General Leſly was not for attack- 
ing the Englith, but only for watching an op- 
portunity to engage them with advantage. 
But the clamours of the miniſters who were in 


his army, and promiſed a certain victory, as it 


by ſome revelation, obliged him the next, day 
to draw nearer to the enemy. Cromwell, who 
obſerved them with a perſpective-glaſs, ſeeing 
them deſcend the hill, cried out, That God 
had delivered them into his hands. He im- 
mediately went to prayers, and then told ſome 
of his officers, that he had felt, in praying, 
ſuch a repoſe in his mind, that he doubted not 


mained almoſt in ſight ſeveral weeks, Crom 


He march2 
es to Dun- 
bar. 
Clarend- 
The Scotch 
army pur— 
ſues him. 
Septem. x! 


but God would give him the victory. Perhaps 


this was his real belief, or elſe an artifice to in- 
{pire his ſoldiers with courage who were moſt of 
them fanaticks. The two armies remained in 
ſight all the reſt of the day, Leſſy ſtill alledg- 
ing ſome excule to delay fighting. But in the 
night, Cromwell reſolved to attack the Scots 
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A ſucceſstul maxim, not to expect, but to attack 
the enemy, without any regard to number, be- 
ing periuaded, the aflailants always have a great 
advantage. | | 

Battle of This reſolution being taken, he drew up his 

Dunbar. Army in the night, and, not to be prevented, 

Septem, 3. begun the fight an hour before day. The Scotch 
cavalry on the right wing behaved well at firit, 
but were at lait put to flight. The left wing 
fled, without charging once. Three regiments 
of Scotch infantry tought with ſuch bravery, 
that they were almoſt all ſlain on the ſpot, 

- without offering to fly. The reſt ſeeing them- 
{clves deſerted by the horſe, fled in confuſion, 
leaving the field, and an undoubted victory to 

The the Engliſh. It is ſaid, the Scots loſt 3000 
Scotch ar- men, beſides 7 or 8000 priſoners, with 27 
my defeat- pieces of cannon; and that the Engliſh loſt but 
ed. 300. The Scots after their defeat, abandon- 
ed Leith and Edinburgh, of which Cromwell 
made himſelt maſter, but the caſtle of Edin- 
burgh held out till the end ot December. 

'T his misfortune to the Scots was advanta- 
geous to the king, as it obliged them to alter 
their behaviour to the Hamiltonians. When the 
miltonians àr my lately defeated at Dunbar was raiſed great 


admitted care was taken not to admit any who had been 


to employs cc ncerned in the engagement of the late duke 
undercon- Hamilton, or were ſuſpected tobe of the king's 
os. party. In ſhort, rhe rigid Presbyterians, who 
vere then at the head ot affairs, would have no 
ſociety with thoſe whom they called the luke- 

warm, that is, men who were not ſufficiently 

zcalons for the covenant. After the defeat at 
Dunbar, a new army was to be raiſed, to op- 

poſe Cromwell, who threatened Scotland with 

entire ruin the next ſpring. The parliament 

was, therefore, convened at St. Johnſtoun's, 

where the king had retired. But a new army 

was not eaſily to be formed of the zealous, it 


was propoſed in parliament, to receive into 


this, thoſe who had hitherto been called luke- 
warm, and who offered their ſervice to their 
country in its preſent diſtreſs, This affair be- 
ing debated, the parliament was forced to re- 
ſolve, that all who had been excluded from 
places, ſhould be allowed to produce proofs ot 
their repentance, and then be employed in the 
ſervice of their country. In conte quence of 
this reſolution, thoſe who had till then oppoſ- 
ed the marqueſs of Argyle, who had wanted 
zeal for the covenant, who had ſhewn an 1n- 
clination for the king, who had ever been em- 
ployed by Charles I, readily gave outward 
marks of their repentance, in a diſavowal of 
their paſt conduct, and a reconciliation with 
the kirk. After this, they were admitted, as 
well into the parliament as to publick employs, 
and eſpecially to poſts in the army to be rail- 
ed. Hence the king at laſt obtained, what 
he had ſo paſſionately deſired, viz. to ſee thoſe 
who were attached to his intereſts, in a con- 
dition to ſerve him, when occaſion ſhould 
offer. | 
A proteſ- But the reſolution of the parliament, of 
tation a- which neceſſity had been either the motive or 
2. 4. the pretence, was not agrecable to all. Ihe 


miſſion. Zealots could not bear the admiſſion of malig- 
Phillips, | 


cauſe. In a word, the firſt proteſted ſolemnly „ 
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1650. at break of day. It was his frequent and ever 


nants (as they called them) to employments, 1650. 
under colour of a reſolution obtained from the Wy 
parliament by intrigue and cabal, in the ſame 
manner as the letying an army had before 
been obtained, to ſerve againſt the intereſts of 
Scotland. They ſaid, it was mockins God, 
to receive the guilty to a hypocritical repen- 
tance, 1n order to re-admit them to employs, 
from which they had been juſtly excluded. But 
it was anſwered, it was {range cruelty to re- 
move from employs, men who offered their 
ſervice to their country, at fo critical a junc- 
ture, and had proſeſſed a repentance, ior not 
having been ſufficiently zealous for the common 
againſt the reſolution of the parliament, and ga 3 
] cs form- 
formed a party called the Proteſtors, whilit edin 
thoſe who adhered to it formed another, called Scotland. 
the Reſolutioners. Five weſtern count ies join- 
ed the Proteſtors, and entering into an aſſocia- 
tion, publiſhed a remonſtrance, which bein 
oftered to the parliament, was voted ſediti- 
ous. But this did not hinder ſeveral officers of 
reputation, as Straughan, Kerr, and {ome o- 
thers, trom adhering to the party of the Pro- 
teſtors. | 

It is certain, if the people of Scotland had Rege gn 
been conſulted, this reſolution had never pal- upon the 
ſed in the parliament. The people were lo reſolution 
attached to the covenant, that there was no of admit- 
likelihood of their departing from their rigid- rey rd 
neſs at once, in favour of perſons who had not nians. ” 
ſubſcribed it, or ſcrupled to violate it. It is Clarend. 
therefore very probable, this reſolution was | 
owing to the artifices and cabals of the ene- 
mies of Argyle, on prerence of the neceſſity of 
railing new forces. Nothing is a clcarer evi- 
dence of its being contrary to the general ſenſe 
of the people, than the condition of proleſſing 
a repentance, required of all who were to be 
admitted to any employs. This ſhews a con- 
deſcenſion for the people, who were perſuaded, 


Five coun- 
tics proteſt, 


that a luke-warmneſs for the covenant, was 


the moſt heinous of crimes. Accordingly, ir __ 
. : illips. 

was publickly ſaid, that the defeat at Dunbar 
was the juſt puniſhment of having called in the 
king, betore any proofs were given of his re- 
penrance. This was the molt general ſeuti- 
ment, tho” the parliament had decided the 
contrary. But neither in Scotland nor Eng- 
land are the reſolutions of parliament to be al- 
ways conſidered, as the ſenſe of the nation. It 
is a defect in the conſtitution of both the ſtates. 
that the members of parliament receive no in- 
{tructions from their eleEtors. The moment 
they are met, they become maſters and ſove- 
reigns of thoſe by whom they are choſen, and 
palm upon the nation their own deciſions for 
thoſe of the publick, tho' they are often con- 
trary to the ſentiments and intereſts of the 
people repreſented. Inſtances are ſo frequent, 
that I need nor ſtay to prove what I advance. 
The managers of this affair in the parlia- 
ment, knew, that the party of the Proteſtors 
was much more numerous than that of the Re- 
ſolut ioners; wheretore, it was thought conve- 
nient to give an appearance of ſatisfaction to 
the former, to prevent their obſtructing the 
deſigns formed in favour of the king. Their 
project 


ps. 
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1650. project was, to put the king at the head of an 
army, almoſt wholly at his devotion, that he 
might, upon occaſion, march into England, 

where it was not doubted, he would find many 

triends, and a powerful aſſiſtance. The rigid 
Presbyterians were, therefore, not to be alarm- 

ed at ſeeing the king in the head of the army, 

tor fear of their concerting meaſures to hinder 

the execution of the project. For this purpoſe 

it was thought proper, that the king ſhould 

publiſh a declaration of a ſtrange nature, where 

he was made to ſpeak a language agreeable to 

the ſentiments of the people, but very contrary 

The king's to his own. In this declaration, he owned 
ſtrange the ſin of his father, in marrying into an ido- 
declara- latrous family: He acknowledged, the blood- 
tion. ſhed in the late wars lay at his father's door: 
Burnet. Ile expreſſed a deep ſenſe of his own ill educa- 
tion, and the prejudices he had drank in a- 


gainſt the cauſe of God, of which he was, now 


very ſenſible : He confeſſed all the former parts 
of his life to have been a courſe of enmity to the 
work of God: He repented of his commiſſion to 
Montroſe, and of every thing he had done that 
gave offence : And with ſolemn proteſtations he 
affirmed, that he was now ſincere in his declara- 
tion, and that he would adhere to it to the end 
of his life, in Scotland, England, and Ireland. 
When this declaration was offered to him to 
ſign, he appeared at firſt reſolute to reject it; 
ſaying, that if he paſſed it, he could never look 
his mother in the face. But upon a repreſenta- 
tion of its abſolute neceſſity to gain the confi- 
dence of the Proteſtors, without which he could 
never execute his deſigns, he ſwallowed the bit- 
ter pill, and the declaration was publiſhed. 
Diſap - his declaration procured not all the advan- 
pointed in tage the king was made to expect. No man 
his expec- could believe he had voluntarily ſigned a paper 
© ir. ſo ſcandalous, and fo prejudicial to the memory 
Burnet, of his father. The Proteſtors, on the contrary, 
imagining, he concealed ſome deep deſign in 
this ſtrange proceeding, united ſtill more cloſc- 
ly againſt him, and, at laſt, declared, they 
would have no communication with the Reſo- 
lutioners, nor with Cromwell and the Inde- 
pendent party in England. 
2 * his declaration produced no other effect, than 
Clarend, the loſs of the confidence of both parties, and 
of his own reputation. It was univerſally be- 
lieved, ſo ſcandalous a diffimulation was in- 
tended to deceive the people. At laſt, this 
falſe ſtep, taken ſo contrary to his own opinion, 
joined to the ſad life he had led, made him 
liſten to propoſitions offered by ſome of his 
triends in the high-lands, who would receive 
no employs at the price of an hyprocritical re- 
pentance. "Theſe gentlemen ſent a meſlage 
to him, that if he would come and head them, 
they would ſend to a place appointed, a good 
body of troops to receive him. Dr. Fraizer, 


intrigue, and took care to convey the letters. 
The king, therefore, conſented to join the 
male contents, being extremely deſirous to 
withdraw from the Presbyterians, who had put 


*The lord Clarendon 
Vo I. II. 


Charles was extremely troubled, to ſee that 


Charles's phyſician, was the conductor of this 
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ſo many hardſhips upon him. He had pte- 1650: 
pared a declaration, ſhewing the ill treatment. 
he had received from the marqueſs of Argyle, 

and the cruel ſervitude in which he had been 

held ſince his arrival in Scotland. The duke 

of Buckingham, having diſcovered this ſecret, 

by letters left upon the king's table, informed 

the marqueſs of Argyle, who would not believe, 

the execution of the project was ſo near. Ne- 
vertheleſs, two days after, the king withdraw- 

ing from St. Johnſtoun, repaired to the place 
appointed, where he found only a very incon- 
ſiderable body, inſtead of the good number of 

troops he had been promiſed. But while he 

was deliberating what to do, the committee of | 
eſtates diſpatch'd major-general Montgomery Is brought 
to him, who very rudely preſſed his return to St. back, 
Johnſtoun, to which he at laſt conſented, believ- 

ing, doubtleſs, that thoſe who had wiſhed him 

among them, were not in ſo good a condition 

to receive him, as they had made him believe. 


This deſign, however imprudent, produced and ber- 


7 R : . treated, 
a good effect for the king, tho', withal, eee hg 


it 
4 : Clarend. 
loſt him the confidence of the Presbyterians, 


who ſaw plainly, his heart was not wich them, 

and thar he little regarded his promiſes at 
Breda. In the interim, the marqueſs of Ar- 

gyle, and the committee of eſtates perceived, 

a too great rigour might throw the king upon 
deſperate reſolutions, and, in the preſent junc- 

ture, great diſorders might happen, if the 

king ſhould deſire to head the male- contents. 

This procured him better treatment, and a lar- 

ger ſhare in the publick affairs. The king, on 

his part, ſaw alſo, he ſhould never be eaſy in 
Scotland, or able to execute his deſigns, with- 

out the aſſiſtance of Argyle, who was at the 
head of the kirk party. He, therefore, court- He careſſes 
ed him extremely, making him great offers, Argyle. 
and even talking of marrying his daughter. Burnet. 
But the marqueſs, knowing his ſentiments, 
looked upon theſe offers as ſo many ſnares, 

and was upon his guard, tho' he outwardly 

paid the king all due reſpect. The lord Lorn, 

his fon, captain of the King's guards, did 

him many ſervices, and privately brought to 

him thoſe perſons, whoſe company he deſired. 

At laſt, the king was crowned at Scone, 1650-2. 
the iſt of January, 1650-1, and from that The king 
day all perſons had acceſs to him. After this, 28 
the Scots were wholly intent upon raiſing an Burnet. 
army, into which all who deſired it were re- 8 
ceived, without diſtinction of party. This 
army was ready the beginning of june, be- 
fore Cromwell could take the field for want 
of forage. It conſiſted of 15,000 foot, and 
3000 horſe, which the king headed himſelt, Puts him- 
with David Leſley for his lieutenant- general. ee 
As they were moſtly new-raiſed troops, the Sach ar. 
king judged it not proper to go in queſt of my. 
Cromwell, who was formidable for his courage Clarend. 
and experience, and was beſides at the head | 
of a diſciplined and victorious army. He 
poſted himſelf, therefore, very advantageoul- 
ly at Torwood, between Edinburgh and Ster- 
ling, having behind him * a large and deep 
river, of which the paſſes were all ſecured, 


"ix:  fays, the river was between the two armies, but it is a miſtake ; for the king had the river 
bebind him, Rapin, tue mer | . mY 
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t65t, and by that means he received proviſions out 
of the plentiful county of Fife, whereas the 
country before him was entirely laid waſte. 

This army in the front was fo ſtrongly in- 
trenched, that it would have been raſhneſs to 


attack ir. Here he reſolved to wait the ene- 
my's motion, and take his meaſures accord- 
ingly. | 
Cromwell Cromwell having aſſembled his army, march- 
darcs not ed directly to the king, with deſign to give 
attack bim. him battle, but found him fo ſtrongly in- 
Clarend. 
trenched, that he thought it not proper to at- 
tack him. The armies remained in their re- 
ſpective camps about (ix weeks, all Cromwell's 
artifices to draw the king out of his intrench- 
ments, proving ineffectual. The laſt year's ex- 
perience had taught the Scots greater circum- 
ſpection. At laſt, Cromwell, unable any lon- 
ger to ſtay in his camp, by reaſon of the dit- 
ficulty of getting proviſions,” whilſt the county 
of Fife plentitully ſupplied the king, refolved 
to make an attempt to deprive the king of 
this advantage; for he ſaw plainly, it was in 
the king's power to avoid fighting as long as 
he pleaſed, and oblige him to ſpend the whole 
campaign in a ſtate of inaction. 
Cromwell Wherefore he detached 1600 men under 
enters Fife. colonel Overton, who marched towards Edin- 
Philips. burgh to a place provided with boats, and paſ- 
ſing the Frith, took his poſt in the county of 
Fife. Overton was immediately followed by 
Lambert with a more conſiderable body. Ar 
the ſame time, Cromwell with the reſt of the 
army advanced towards the king's intrench- 
ments as if he intended to attack them, in 
order to prevent any detachment from the 
king's army to oppole the landing of his for- 
— ces. As ſoon as the king was informed that 
| the Engliſh were in Fife, he detached major 
general Brown, with 4000 men, to fight them. 
Brown was routed, and Cromwell thereby free 
to tranſport his whole army into Fife. By 
this means he deprived the king of any tar- 
ther ſupplies from that county. | 
It was indeed an advantage to Cromwell to 
put the king under a neceſſity of quitting a 
poſt wherg he could not be attacked. But 
withal, he had made it impoſſible to fight 
him, becauſe there was a deep river between 
the armies which joins the lake of Lomund to 
Edinburgh-Frith. The king might have paſ- 
{ed the river becauſe he was matter of all the 
paſſes, but it was not thought proper to pur- 
ine Cromwell, who was now at a diſtance, 
Cromwell having taken St. Johnſtoun, and threatened 


makes Sterling. On the contrary, the king ſuddenly 
_ reſolved to march into England, ſince he had 


St. John- 10 oppolition before him, being pleaſed, that 


ſtoun. Cromwell had given him opportunity to form 
Bates, and execute a delign fo agreeable to his inte- 
The king reſt. He ſaw himſelf at the head of 18000 
marches men, and doubted not that his army would 


into Eng- be greatly increaſed in England, by the junc- 

ous. tion of the Royaliſts and Presbyterians, equal- 

Clarend. Se ger 
ly oppreſſed by an Independent parliament. 
This was the idea the king and his council 
formed of this expedition. The marqueſs 


of Argyle was alone of the contrary opinion, 
and fo far incurred the ſuſpicion of diſſoyalty, 


things conſpired to diſconcert his projects. 
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that the king was adviſed to put him under 1651. 
arreſt, But it was not thought proper to fol.] 
low this advice, from which no advantage 

could be received. The marqueſs, therefore, 

was left in Scotland, and the king began his 

march to Carlifle with extraordinary diligence. 

He had now marched ſome days before Crom- 

well heard of it, and entered England the 6th 

of Auguſt, where he was proclaimed by his 

army. 

The ncus of the king's march greatly ſur- Cromwell 
priſed Cromwell, who never expected it. He diſturbed 
believed, he had gained a conſiderable advan- at the 
tage in forcing his way into Fife, but this had 3 
given the king opportunity to march into march 5 
England, where, very likely, he would be Clarend. 
joined by a great number of adherents. The 
avoiding of this, was the ſole view of the par- 
liament in carrying the war into Scotland. It 
may, therefore, be ſaid, that Cromwell was 
guilty of an error, which might have been at- 
tended with very ill conſequences to the new- 
modelled commonwealth, and the governing 


party. Accordingly, his greateſt care was to 


prevent the miſchicts that might follow. As 
he doubted not the parliament would be a- 
larmed at the news ot the king's march, he 
ſpeedily informed them of it, and withal, of 
his intention cloſcly to purſne him. He ad- 
viſed them allo to put the militia in arms in 
all counties of the kingdom, with all poſſible 
diligence, to keep the king's party in awe, 
and prevent their joining his army. He gave 


himſelt the ſame orders in the northern coun- 


ties, as well to hinder the Cavaliers from ri 
ſing, as to find ſeveral bodies of the trained- 
bands ready to reinforce his army on his ar- 
rival in England. At the ſame time he de- 
tached major- general Harriſon, with 3000 

horſe, which were to be followed by Lambert, 

at the head of another body of cavalry, to re- 

tard the king's march as much as was poſſible. 

After theſe precautions, he left major-general 

Monk in Scotland, with 5000 men, with or- 

ders to endeavour to make himſelt maſter of 

Sterling and Dundee. At laſt, he put him- 

ſelf upon the march, three days after the 

king's departure, making all poſſible haſte to 

reach the king before he thould arrive at Lon- 

don, not queſtioning but he would march thi- 

ther without halting. 3 
The king entered England full of hopes The king 
that all the enemies of the Independents, as pelt 
well Presbyterians as Royaliits, would cagerily relief from 
join him. For this purpoſe he ſent colonel England. 
Maſley before, with a detachment to receive Clarend. 
all who were willing to ſerve him. He wrote 
likewiſe to the carl of Derby, then in the 
Ifle ot Man, to repair to him, greatly rely- 
ing on his credit in Lancaſhire, But many 


i. As he advanced, the Scotch ſoldiers de- 
ſerred in ſuch numbers, that it was computed 
4 or 5000 returned to Scotland. Theſe de- 
ſerters were probably the zealons Presbyrc- 
rians, who believed, they could not in con- 
{cience aſſiſt the king in the recovery of Eng- 
land by force of arms, which was the opinion 
of molt of the Scots. 2 The militia, every 

Where 


The king 
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1651. where in arms, hindered the king's friends 
tom aflembling, by guards placed on all the 
_ roads. . 3. The committee of the 
irk, which had followed the army, feared, 

if the king's forces were augmented with too 

great a number of Royaliſts, their ſuperiority 

might oblige the Scotch army not only to aſ- 

ſiſt in the ruin of the Independents, but 
moreover in the reſtoration of the king with- 

out any conditions, which was directly con- 
trary to the intereſts of Scotland. In this be- 

lief the committee ſent Maſſey a declaration, 

with orders to publiſh it, ſignifying, that the 

king being zealous for the covenant, no per- 


ſons were to be received into his army who 


refuſed to ſign ir. This was done without the 
king's privity, who was extremely troubled at 
the news. He even forbid Maſſey to publiſh 
the declaration. But the. import of it being 
now every where ſpread, the king's friends 
thought it proper to conceal themſelves, not 
daring to mix with the Scotch army, becauſe 
they could not reſoive to take the covenant. 


4. The Engliſh Presbyterians were indeed e- 


nemies to the Independents ; but not ſuch 


friends of the king, as to reſtore him to the 


throne without a previous aſſurance of his ra- 
titying the conceſſions made by the king, his 
father, at the treaty of Newport. Bur this 
not being a proper ſeaſon to enter into ſuch 
a negotiation, they did not appear very eager 
to ſerve him. 5. The carl of Derby, who 
had been ſent by the king into Lancaſhire, 
and had there raiſed 12000 men, was defeat- 
ed by colonel Lilburn, at the head of 10 
troops of horſe brought from York to join 
Cromwell. It was with great difficulty that 
the earl eſcaped to the king, after the loſs of 
his forces, the lord Widdrington and Sir 
Thomas Tildeſly being left dead upon the 
 Tpot. This deteat much diſcouraged the 
King's friends of thoſe parts, who intended 
to repair to his army. | | 
ho s Ar laſt, after a very fatiguing march, the 
Worcelter. King arrived at Worceſter, where he was ho- 
Ludlow. nourably received by the magiſtrates, and ſo- 
lemnly proclaimed. He reſolved to refreſh 
his weary troops in the neighbourhood of that 
city, as they were not able to continue their 
march without ſome repoſe. Probably his de- 
ſign was to have marched directly to London, 
it his army, according to his expectation, had 
been conſiderably ſtrengthened on their rout. 


But, on the contrary, he ſaw it ſo diminiſhed 


by deſertion, as to be reduced to 12 or 13000 

men, without any hopes of its being augment- 

ed, for the forementioned reaſons. It is, there- 

fore, likely, he durſt not farther advance, and 

thought the ground about Worceſter proper 

for defence in caſe of an attack. | 

Cromwel! Whilſt the king's army refreſhed themſelves 
arrives at at Worceſter, Cromwell was advancing with 
Worceſter. ſpeed. His orders for aſſembling the forces 
Phillips, and militia of the north were ſo well obeyed, 
that on his arrival in England, his army was 

daily increaſed by parties from all quarters. 

By this means, after his junction with Lambert 

and Harriſon, he found his army much ſupe- 

rior to the king's, which lay encamped about 
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him more caſily, and put himſelf in the hands 


2 mile from Worceſter, with 4 reſolution to 1651. 
ſtand upon the defence. Cromwell before he raw 
atracked the king's army, thought proper to 
make a diverſion on the other {ide the Severn. 
For this purpoſe he detached Lambert, who 
marched directly to Upron, where was a bridge 
guarded by Maſſey. This paflage was ſo vigo- 
rouſly attacked, that after a ſharp engagement 
Maſſey was obliged to abandon it Immediate- Gains « 
ly after, Cromwell ordered part of his army to P*tage 

o over to the weſtern {ide of the Severn, which 8 3 

| . " qg.0 evelrn. 
Reed the king to ſend ſome of his forces the 
ſame way, and ſo to weaken that part of his 
army which was to ſuſtain Cromwe!l's ata. 

he 3d of September, a day iortunare ro le of 

Cromwell by the defeat of the Scots at Dun- n 
bar the year before, he charged the royal ar- e 
my on both ſides the Severn. After an engage- 
ment of ſome hours the king's forces were re- 
pulſed on both ſides the river, and forced to 
retire into the town, in ſuch confuſion, that the, _ 
entrance was forgot to be defended. Ihe king's gy EM l 
ſollicitations were fruitleſs, to inſpire his now e 
vanquiſhed troops with re ſolut ion to relilt any Ludlow, 
longer the conqueror. At laſt, his cavalry ſeeing 
the enemy breaking into the town, fled, and 
left the infantry to the mercy of the Englifh. 
The king himſelf was forced to fly through St. 
Martin's gate, and with great difficulty avoided 
falling into the enemy's hands. The foot were 
almoſt entirely killed or taxen, and the horſe 
being warmly purſued, were eaſily diſperſed; fo 
that moſt of the officers and Cavaliers were made 
priſoners. It is pretended of the Scots there 
were ſlain about 2000, and 7 or Sooo taken pri- 
ſoners, who being ſent to London, were ſold for 
{laves to the plantations of the American ifles. 
Duke Hamilton, mortally wounded, died nine 
days after. Amongſt the principal perſons were 
general Leſley, the carls ot Lautherdale, Rothes, 
Carnwarth, Kelly, Derby and Cleveland. 

The king tho? happily eſcaped from the de- ,. 
feat, was under great difficult ies. He was to lebt and 
avoid his purſuers; that was his only concern, arrival in 
bur the thing was not eafy. He found him- France. 
ſelf in the middle of England, which he cod Clarend. 
conſider but as an enemy's country, tho' he 
had in it {till ſome friends. He was under a 
neceſſity to quit it, and find ſome way to con- 
vey himſelf beyond ſea, which ſeemed imprac- 
ticable. It was ſtill more dangerous to attempt 
a return into Scotland, becauſe he would pro- 
bably be ſearched for molt carefully on that 
road, and tho' he ſhould ſafely reach that king- 
dom, the danger would be almoſt the ſame there 
as in England. The parliament-army victo- 
rious in Scotland, as we ſhall fee preſently 
would not have afforded him a ſecure retreat 
there. He reſolved therefore to go that night 
as far as poſſible, After that he diſmiſſed his 
attendants, who could only ſerve to diſcover 


of a truſty guide, by whom he was diſguiſed 
like a peaſant, and conducted through by-roads. 
In this melancholy ſtate he ſpent a whole day 
in a tree near the road, from whence he faw 
and heard people as they paſſed by, talking ot 
him, and wiſhing he would fall into their 
hands. He travelled only in the night, his 

guide 


* — . — — — Ae 
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1651. guide concealing him by day in cottages 

Wy where he was not known, and where his diet 

generally was only a little milk. At laſt, after 

two months grear fatigues, afrer infinite dan- 

gers eſcaped, after a great part of the king- 

dom traverſed from Worceſter to the county 

of Suſſex, he embarqued, and ſafely arrived 

in Normandy the 22d of October. The cu- 

rious are referred to the earl of Clarendon 

who from the mouth of the king himſelf, has 

g1ven a circumſtantial account of the means 

of his eſcape, and the adventures in his 
flight. | 


Monk We mult now return to the "tranſactions of 


e Scotland, ſince the two armies left that king- 
7 com dom. While Cromwell was in purſuit of the 
hid. king, Monk, in obedience to his orders, laid 


ſiege to Sterling, which reſiſted but few days. 


This place, one of the ſtrongeſt of Scotland, 


where the public k records were kept, ſurren- 
dered the 14th of Auguſt. All the papers and 
records were ſent to London, from whence 
they never returned, the ſhip which was 
bringing them back, after the reſtoration, be- 
ing caſt away. After the ſurrender of Sterling 
Monk beſieged Dundee, where the inhabitants 
of Edinburgh had conveyed their beſt effects, 
after the battle of Dunbar. During this ſiege, 
ſome Scotch gentlemen aſſembling ſome forces 
to relieve the town, they were ſurpriſed and diſ- 
perſed by a detachment from Monk, and their 
leaders taken priſoners. Notwithſtanding this 
misfortune, major Lumſdale, the governor, 
made a ſtout detence, till the town was taken 
by ſtorm the firſt of September, two days be- 
fore the battle of Worceſter. The taking of 
Sterling and Dundee were followed by that 
of Aberdeen, St. Andrews, and all the reſt of 
the towns and caſtles, capable of making reſiſ- 
tance. Thus, in a ſhort time, Monk reduced 
the whole kingdom of Scotland to the obedi- 
ence of the Englith parliament. And this was 
the remarkable conlequence of the king's re- 
ſolution, to conduct the Scotch army into Eng- 


I land. 
The king 


mY The victory of Worceſter, and the reducti- 
ref aig on of Scotland, gave ſuch a reputation to the 


new republick, that every ſtate in Europe, ei- 
ther courted its friendſhip or dreaded its arms. 
For this reaſon, moſt of the ſovereigns excu- 
ſed themſelves from making offers to the king, 
or ſupplying him with money, for fear of being 
ſuſpected by the parliament. So, the king ſaw 
himſelf reduced to great extremities, and even 
to a want of common neceſſaries. He lived at 
Paris, maintained by his mother, who had a 
penſion from the crown, but cardinal Mazarin 
making his court to the parliament of England, 
took no notice of the diſtreſs of her unfortu- 
nate ſon. | 

On the other hand, Cromwell's glory and 
credit were ſo increaſed ſince the battle of Dun- 


Phillips. 


Cromwell 
in great 
credit. 


4 Sce likewiſe Bate's Elenchus, and a little book called Boſcobel. Rapin. 


after, the car] of Derby was tried, and ſenten- 


bar and Worceſter, that as he was maſter of 1651; 
the armies of the three kingdoms, he was in ef-. 
fect, maſter of the reſolutions of the parliament, 
no man daring openly to oppoſe him. He had, 
beſides in the houſe ſo great a number of crea- 
tures, that it was eaſy for him to procure what 
reſolutions he pleaſed. So, it may be truly 
ſaid, that he was the head of the common- 
wealth, whilſt he had only the title of ge- 
neral. | EE | 

This commonwealth was very powerful from Power of 
its beginning. This appears ſtrange, at firſt, the com- 
conſidering the great ſums, that were expended, mon- 
and the blood that was ſhed, during the civil axed 
war. But it is to be conſidered, with regard * * 
to the expence, that the money had not been 
carried out of the kingdom. The only altera- 
tion was, that the rich were become poor, and 
the poor rich, which had not ſunk the capital 
of the kingdom. And as to the number of 
men killed in the war, it muſt alſo be conſide- 
red, that England {warmed with people in 
the year 1642, having had no wars fince the 
death of Elizabeth. So the effuſion of blood 
had not diminiſhed the inhabitants ſo, as to 
weaken the kingdom to any degree. This is 
evident, from the eaſineſs wherewith, in the 


ſpace of one year, the parliament raiſed an 


army for Ireland, and another more conſidera- 
ble tor Scotland, beſides the forces remaining 


in England. The navy, having had no ene- 


mies to engage during the war, was in a flou- 
riſhing condition. In ſhort, England was not 
leſs powerſul than under Elizabeth, or than it. 
might have been under James I, and Charles I, 
had thoſe pt inces thought proper to engage in 
foreign wars. Nothing, therefore, was altered 
but the government, and that was in the hands 
of the moſt able men England had a long while 
produced, tho' their uſurpation was the moſt 
unjuſt. In this reſpe&, England found itſelf 
in a very different ſtate from what it was un- 
der the two foregoing kings, whoſe capacities 
to govern, cannot be greatly commended by 
the impartial. 

Cromwell returned to London the 2 iſt of Cromwel! 
September, leading with him, in triumph, his returns to 
principal priſoners, who were committed to 3 
the tower, from whence Maſſey, ſome time af- ber 
ter found means to eſcape. A majority of the 
parliament, with the ſpeaker at their head, 
attended by the lord-mayor and aldermen of 
London, met him as far as Acton. Eight days n 
ced by a council of war, and beheaded at ee 
Bolton in the county of Lancaſter.“ 

Whilſt theſe things paſſed in England, the Baryadoes 
parliament's fleet became maſter of the Iſle of and other 
Jerſey, Cornet-caſtle in the Iſle of Guernſey, Illes taken 
and the Ille of Man. In January following, Sir by me beck 

| par 
George Aſcough reduced the Iſle of Barba-1;,,ur. 
does, then governed by the lord Willoughby 


_ * What reward his fon had for this famous earl's loyalty, will appear by the following inſcription, fixed by the pre- 
ſent carl of Derby, on a building erected at Knowſley, his ſeat in Lancaſhire. “ James, earl of Derby, lord of 
Man, and the Iſles, grandſon of James carl of Derby, and of Charlotte daughter of Claude, duke de Ja Tremouille, 
& whoſe husband James was beheaded at Bolton, the 15th of October, 165 1, tor ſtrenuoully adhering to Charles IId, 
ce who refuſed a bill paſt unanjmoully by both houfes of parliamant, for reſloring to the family the eſtate loſt by his 


&« loyalty to him, 1732." 


ol 
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1651. of Parham, for the king; and the Iſles of Nevis 

aud St. Chriſtophers ſubmitted without oppoſi- 
tion. 1 2 | 

The parli- England enjoying a profound tranquillity, 

ament u- and Ireland being almoſt reduced, the parlia- 


nite Scot- ment thought of means to unite Scotland with 


land to ; the commonwealth of England. As they had 
8 . conquered that kingdom, they believed they 
Ludlow, had a right to do with it as they pleaſed, with- 
out conſulting the Scots, who were no longer 
able to oppoſe their will. An act, therefore, 
paſſed in the Engliſh parliament, which entire- 
ly aboliſhed kingly power in Scotland, and uni- 
ted that kingdom to the Engliſh commonwealth, 
with a power to ſend a limited number of re- 
preſentatives to the parliament. Commiſſion- 
ers were afterwards {ent into Scotland, to ad- 
juſt the particulars of this union. Moft of the 
Scotch nobility ſeeing themſelves unable to re- 
liſt the parliament, ſubmitted to their pleaſure. 
The marqueſs of Argyle became one of the 
molt zealous adherents of the commonwealth, 
but the clergy were very much diſſatisfied with 
this union. 


The parli- Since the Independents had openly appear- 


ment a- ed, they had made a great progreſs. They had 


frad of | beheaded king Charles I, aboliſhed the houſe 
Holland, 
© wealth, quelled the faction of the Levellers, 

| humbled the Presbyterians, ſubdued Scotland, 

and almoſt finiſhed the conqueſt of Ireland. By 

the victory at Worceſter, they ſeemed to have 
deprived the king of all refuge, and to have no- 

thing more to fear from him. Nevertheleſs, 

the Royaliſts were {till a thorn in their fide, and 

gave them continual apprehenſions. Indeed, 

this party appeared too weak to recover by their 

own ſtrength, but they were not without a pot- 

ſibility of receiving aſſiſtance from foreign pow- 

ers. Of theſe powers, they dreaded neither 

France nor Spain, becauſe they were ſatisfied, 

that the managers of the affairs of theſe two 
kingdoms had no deſign to attempt the reſto- 

ration of king Charles, and tho? they ſhould 

have attempted it, their naval forces could not 
withſtand the navy of England. But there was an- 


other power which inſpired them with fear: this 


was the republick of the United Provinces, who 
could ſtrongly aſſiſt the Royaliſts; nay, it was 
likely, the prince of Orange, brother-in-law 
to the king, would uſe his great credir in thoſe 
provinces, to engage them 1n the quarrel be- 
tween the king and the parliament. It was, 
therefore, no leſs important, to prevent any 
aſſiſtance to the king from Holland, than it 
had been to hinder the Scots from aſſiſting the 
Presbyterians. 


They try For this purpoſe, the parliament, in the year 
in vain to 1649, ſent Doriſlaus to Holland, to propoſe a 


unite the ſtriEt union between the two republicks. The 
two com- 


mon. aſlaſſination of that agent at the Hague, made 
wealths, the leſs noiſe in England, becauſe the parlia- 
Clarend, ment intended to prevent the danger which 
might come from that quarter, by a ſtrict al- 
lance with the ſtates. The prince of Orange 
dying October, 1650, the parliament judged 
the occaſion favourable to treat with the ſtates, 
becauſe the intereſt of that prince could no 


longer obſtruct the negotiation. They ſent 
Vor. II. 


of lords, turned the monarchy into a common- 


therefore, in March, 165 1, Oliver St. John, 1651. 
and Walter Strickland, to the Hague, to ne-. 
gotiate, not a bare alliance, but ſuch an union, 

as might render them one commonwealth. 

This propoſal met with great oppoſition from 

the ſtates. Firſt, the Engliſh pretended, the 

ſtates ſhould renounce all their alliances, ex- 

cept thoſe common to them with the republick 

of England. Secondly, the conditions propo- 

ſed by the Engliſh were of ſuch a nature, that 

all the advantages were of their ſide, and the 

forces of the United Provinces were properly 

but to ſerve for augmentarion of thoſe of Eng- 

land. "Thirdly, if the time of the arrival of 

the two envoys at the Hague be conſidered, it 

will be eaſily ſeen, that the affairs of the par- 
liament were not yet in a ſituation to oblige 

the ſtates to be contented with conditions, ſo 


little advantageous. Indeed, Cromwell had, the 


year before, gained the battle of Dunbar; but 
that was not a deciſive victory, ſince the king 
was going to head a new army, as he aſter- 
wards did, before the Engliſh envoys left the 
Hague. The ſtates would, therefore, have 
acted with too much precipitation, had they 
concluded this union before a deciſion between 
the king and the parliament. Laſtly, the par- 
ty of the houſe of Orange not being yet en- 
tirely ſuppreſſed, ſtrongly oppoſed the union of 
the two republicks, which would have deſtroy- 
ed all the hopes of the young poſthumous 
prince of Orange. On all theſe accounts, the 
Engliſh envoys returned in July, diflatisfied 
not only at their ill ſucceſs, but alſo at ſome 
inſults on their perſons from the rabble at the 
Hagne. By that they perceived, the ſubjects 
of the ſtates were more inclined to the king, 
than to the parliament, and were confirmed in 
the ſuſpicion, that the ſtates waited only a 
favourable opportunity to eſpouſe openly the 
king's intereſt, So, their report to the parlia- 
ment, contributed to exaſperate them againſt 
the ſtates. Their reſentment would, perhaps, 
have been immediately ſhewn, had they not 
been engaged in the war with Scotland; where- | 
fore, it was judged proper to diflemble, till that | 
war was ended, to which the battle of Wor- 
ceſter, and Monk's ſucceſs in Scotland gave, 
at laſt, a proſperous concluſion. 
But if the hapy end of this war enabled the Very ang? 
parliament to undertake another againſt Hol- ry with 
land, it ſeems, on the other hand, to have re- the ſtates; 
moved the motives of a freſh war; for after 
the parliament was become maſter of Scotland 
and Ireland, there was no likelihood, the ſtates 
of the United Provinces would think of affiſt- 
ing the king. Beſides, as the prince of Orange 
was dead, it was not even probable, the ſtates 
would contribute to the king's reſtoration, un- 
cle of the young prince, whom they deſigned 
to reduce to the condition of a private perſon. 
Nevertheleſs, the parliament's reſentment a- Comes c 
gainſt the ſtates was ſo great, that a war was 2 reſoluu- 
reſolved. Pretexts were ſought from injuries 8 de- 
faid to be done to the Engliſh by the Dutch r 2 
30 years before, at Amboyna, and other gainſt 
places in the Indies. It is pretended, Crom- them. 
well conſented to this war, of which he ſaw no Clarend, 
neceſſity, in pure complaiſance to St. John, 
” 10.0 - and 
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Clarend. 
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and ſome others, who appeared extremely in- 


wa cenſed againſt Holland. 


Secret mo- 


tive to the 
war the 
ruin of 


Cromwell, 


The ftrong deſire ſhewn by the parliament 
to engage in this war upon ſuch remote pre- 
tences, gives room to conjecture, there were 
other motives than what publickly appeared. 
Very probably, even then ſome members, ſe- 
cret enemies or enviers of Cromwell, ſought 
means either to ruin him, or at leaſt conſidera- 
bly to leſſen his power, This power in a pri- 


vate perſon ſeemed to them too dangerous for 


a commonwealth. They had participated in 
his counſels and deſigns to ſubvert the Presby- 
terian parliament, and, therefore, knew his 
genius, and of what it was capable; wheretore 
they could not help dreading, that inſtead of 
labouring for the commonwealth, he was la- 


bouring for himſelf, however careful he was to 


hide his ambition under the mask of the pub- 
lick good. They ſaw, at leaſt, with uneaſineſs, 
that if he was torming his own advancement, 
nothing conld hinder him from executing his 
deſigns as long as he was maſter of the army. 


Ibis ſupport was, therefore, either to be taken 


from him, or the commonwealth expoſed to 
his ambitious deſigns. But it was difficult to 
obtain his conſent to disband an army which 
was at his devotion, and his great credit in the 
parliament afforded no hopes of effecting it 
there, without a preſſing neceſſity. It was be- 
lieved, therefore, that it the Republick could 
be engaged in a ſea-war, the great expence of 


which was foreſeen, the parliament would by 


degrees be induced to disband a land army, to 
avoid an unneceſſary charge. This policy, per- 
haps, may appear at firſt too refined, but three 
things ſtrengthen this conjecture. Firſt, the 
cauſes alledged for this war appear not of ſuf- 
ficient weight to engage the parliament in ſo 


great an expence, at a time when it would 


have been on the contrary very advantageous 


to let the pcople enjoy the ſweets of peace, 
in order to make them reliſh the late eſtabliſh- 


ed republican government. Secondly, it will 
appear in the ſequel, that all the ſubmiſſion of 
the Hollanders, were ineffectual to procure 


them a peace, and that the parliament would 


ſcarce hear their propoſals. 'This plainly ſhews, 


the parliament had ſome {ſecret motive for the 


continuation of the war ; and it 1s difficult to 
diſcover any other than what I have mentioned. 
Thirdly, it is certain, Cromwell at laſt per- 
ceived, as will appear hereafter, this war was 
continued only to give the parliament occaſion 
to disband the army, and that this made him 
reſolve to deſtroy a parliament which ſought 
his ruin. I own, it is not eaſy to prove, that 
the authors of this war againſt the United Pro- 
vinces, had at firſt the deſign I have aſcribed 
to them; and that with reſpect to the begin- 
ning, it is only a conjecture; but this conjec- 
ture is confirmed, when it is conſidered, that 
the principal members joined together to hum- 
ble the power of Cromwell, and that the war 
was only continued to make the expence of it 
a proper reaſon for disbanding the land- army, 
as uſeleſs, but which was neceſſary to Crom- 
well's ſupport. 

However this be, Cromwell returning vic- 


torious from Worceſter, as he had before done 


165 t. 


from Ireland and Scotland, his credit fo i- 
creaſed, that he became as it were the ſon! An act paſ- 


of the parliament and commonwealth. Whe- 
ther he did not, at firſt, perceive the ſecret 
motives of the projected war, or for ſome other 


ſed in the 
Engliſh 
parliament 


which 


reaſon, he readily conſented to the deſign of gave riſe 
humbling Holland, which was conſidered as Wthe war: 


the only foreign power the parliament had to 
fear. But as the people were to be managed, 
who would not have been eaſily perſuaded of 
the neceſſity of this war, it was reſolved to force 
the Hollanders to be the aggreſſors, or, at leaſt, 


Clarend. 


to furniſh a pretence for the war. For this pur- 


poſe the parliament, under colour of encourag- 
ing navigation, made an act prohibiting the 
importation of all foreign commodities except 
upon 4 bottoms, or ſuch as were of the 
country from whence the commodities came. 
By this act, which was to commence the firſt 
of December, 1651, all commerce between 
England and Holland was deſtroyed, ſince that 
commerce conſiſted only in foreign merchan- 
_ imported from Holland in their own veſ- 
Els. 
letters of mart to ſeveral private men, who 
complained of an unjuſt confiſcation of their 
ſhips in Holland. 5 | 
The ſtates eaſily perceived the parliament's 
deſign, but inſtead of beginning hoſtilities, as 
was expected by the Engliſh, they ſent an am- 
baſſy ro London, to ſollicite a revocation of 
the act. The parliament received the am- 
baſſadors with marks of reſpect, and granted 
them ſeveral audiences, their view being to in- 
timate, that it ſhould not be their fault if the 
peace between the two republicks were not 


Beſides this, the parliament granted 


The fates 
endeavour 
to avoid a 


F. 
Clarend: 


preſerved. But when the particular articles 


came to be diſcuſſed, it was plain the parlia- 
ment was bent upon war. Inſtead of revoking 
the navigation- act, ſeveral ſtale pretenſions 
were revived. Satisfaction was demanded for 
the maſlacre of the Engliſh at Amboyna in the 
year 1622; for the loſſes ſuſtained from the 


pretenſioni 


of the par⸗ 


lament. 
Burchet's 


Nav, Hill, 


Dutch ſince the year 1618 in the Indies, Per- 


lia, the Mogul's dominions, Muſcovy, Green- 
land, and the Ifle of Poleron. "Theſe lofles, ac- 
cording to the parliament's eſtimation, amoun- 
ted to 1, 700, ooo l. ſterling. A ſuitable reparation 
was alſo inſiſted on for the murder of Doriſlaus 
committed at the Hague, under the eye of the 
ſtate, who had taken no proper meaſures to 
bring the authors to puniſhment. In fine it 
was pretended, that ſatisfaction ſhould be given 
for the ſecret intelligence which the laſt ambaſ- 
ſadors from the ſtates had held with the late 
king during the civil war. For theſe ſatisfac- 


tions and reparations, the parliament offered 


to make an alliance with the United Provinces 
upon the terms propoſed by their envoys at 


the Hague. 

Theſe propoſit ions convinced the ſtates that 
ny were to prepare for war, - Accordingly 
with great care and expence a fleet was put 
to ſea of 150 fail. They were unwilling, how- 
ever, to declare war againſt the parliament, 
and reſolved, if poſſible, to cauſe the Engliſh 
to be aggreſſors. For this purpoſe, while the 
ſtates ambaſſadors were ſtill at London, their 

admira] 
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1652. admiral Martin Van Trump; one of the braveſt 
Wyw and molt experienced ſea-officers in Europe, 
appeared in the channel with a fleet of 45 ſhips 

of war, pretending to convoy ſome merchant- 


men, and came and anchored in Dover-road,. 


probably with deſign to give the Engliſh a 
provocation to begin hoſtilities. Admiral Blake, 
who commanded the Engliſh fleet conſiſting 
only of 26 fail, appearing in ſight, the Dutch 
weighed anchor, and put to ſea without ſtrik- 
ing their flag, whereupon Blake fired three 
guns without ball for a ſignal to ſtrike, to which 
, tk anſwered no otherwiſe than by draw- 
ing up his ſhips in line of battle, and in con- 


tempt of the ſignal, diſcharged one ſingle gun; 


and coming up to the Engliſh admiral gave 


| Firſt ſea- him a broad-ſide. So, the fight begun with- 


engage - Out any certainty which ſide was the aggreſſor. 
ment. The two admirals had poſitive orders ſo to be- 
May r. have, as not to come to an engagement with- 
Clarend. out apparent neceſſity. The Engliſh ſay, Trump 
had orders from the ſtates not to ſtrike to the 
Engliſh, to oblige them to begin hoſtilities. 
This is not improbable, tho? the Dutch au- 
thors do not mention it. Blake being rein- 
forced with eight ſhips, the engagement laſted 
from four in the afternoon till night. The Eng- 
liſh, if their hiſtorians are to be credited, had 
not a ſingle ſhip damaged, and the Dutch loſt 
two, one taken, and one ſunk. They ſay far- 
ther, that night coming on, Trump drew his 
fleet to the back of the Goodwin ſands, and 
the next morning ſailed for Zealand. The 
Dutch own the loſs of two ſhips, but affirm the 
_ Engliſh had fix ſunk, and that the night only 
ſaved their fleet from entire deſtruction. It is 
difficult exactly to diſcover the truth in ſuch 
contradictory accounts, particularly concerning 
ſea-engagements. It ſeems, however, that the 
conſternation, at London, occaſioned by this 
battle, and the inſults offered to the Dutch am- 
baſſadors from the populace, which obliged the 
parliament to give them a guard, ſhew, the 

people were not pleaſed with the ſucceſs. 
A fruitleſs The Dutch ambaſſadors, knowing the inten- 
ambaſſy tion of their maſters, endeavoured, in an au- 
from the dience obtained of the parliament, to ſhew, 


* the battle was a pure effect of chance. On 


Clarend. the other hand, the ſtates ſent to the parlia- 


ment an ambaſſador extraordinary, to propoſe 
an agreement. This was Adrian Paw, who 
had been plenipotentiary at the peace of Mun- 
ſter. But the parliament not receding from 
any of the articles propoſed before the rupture, 
the ſtates recalled the ambaſladors, and reſolved 
to continue the war, ſince there was no other 
way to procure a peace. A. maniteſto was pub- 
liſhed, in which they pretended to demonſtrate, 
the parliament attacked them, without any 
provocation; and the parliament anſwered in 
another, declaring all the occaſions of com- 


| The rieht Plaint abovementioned. To this was added 
of the flag the refuſal of the ſtriking the flag, a right they 


inſiſted on were reſolved to maintain, at all hazards. The 
W> _ ſkates replied, it was true, their republick, in 
an Frepll. its Infancy, had paid that compliment to the 
ed to by royal cignlty, when England was under the 
the ſtates, dominion of a king, but they could not believe 


Whitgloc, themſelves obliged to the ſame reſpect ſince 


kirk, from whence he viſited his ſiſter the prin- 
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the monarchy was changed into a common- 1652. 
wealth. After all, this was by no means the Www. 
real cauſe of the war; but theſe manifeſto's 
were neceſſary on both ſides, for an intimation 
to the people, that they were not engaged 
without neceſſity in extraordinary expences to 
ſupport a war. =; 
The war being ſufficiently declared, as well Van 
by the manifeſto's, as by a battle, Van Trump Trump's 
put to ſea with a fleet of 70 ſhips, whillt — * 
Van Gallen ſailed to the Mediterranean to . 
fight the Engliſh there. Trump's deſign was Auguſt, 
to engage admiral Aſcough who lay in the Clarend. 
Downs with part of the Engliſh fleet. But, 
while he was waiting an opportunity, admiral 
Blake with 40 ſhips failed to the northward, 
to attack the herring flect, and their convoy, 
Trump being informed of it, follows and over- 
takes him near Newcaſtle ; but while he was 
preparing for the fight, a furious tempeſt ſo 
diſperſed his fleet, that he returned to Hol- 
land, but with 4o fail ; the reſt that eſcaped 
ſhipwrack, arrived not at the Texel till fome 
weeks after. 85 | 
About the ſame time, Ruyter convoying a Engage- 
fleet of merchant men with 34 ſhips, was met ment vez 
by Sir George Aſcough, and a furious engage- Runter 
ment enſued, which was bravely tought on * A 
both ſides, till Aſcough at laſt was forced to cough. 
retire to Plymouth, and leave Ruyter free paſ- Aug. 16. 
ſage to convoy his fleet into Holland. . 
During the engagements in the channel, Van y,, Gal. 
Gallen attacked and beat the Engliſh into the len killed. 
Mediterranean; but his victory coſt him his Septemb. 
liſe, being ſlain in the fight. | 
In the interiin, the Engliſh putting to ſea The Engz 
with a formidable fleet, made themſelves maſ- liſh forny- 
ters of the channel, the Dutch not daring to ap- dable at 
pear. Mean while, a conſiderable number of ſea, take 5 
great nums 
Dutch veſſels returning from Holland, without pers of che 
being informed of the war, fell into the hands of enemy's 
the Engliſh, and amongſt others, a fleet of 40 ſail ſtips. 
from Portugal, and fix India ſhips richly laden. Whiteloc. 
Whereupon the Dutch, not to expoſe their Trump 
merchants to greater loſſes, gave notice to the ſails to the 
merchant- men, homeward bound, to fail to the Iſle ofRhes 


Ifle of Rhe, where a fleet ſhould be ready to 


convoy them. Purſuant to this project, Trump Pight in 
left the Goree in November, with 70 men of the chan- 
war, and fix fire-ſhips, and met Blake, who ex- _ 
pected him in the channel. The fight laſted Wheeler 
from eight in the morning till night, when part 5 
of the Engliſh fleet retired to the Downs, and 

art into the Thames; a wound received b 

lake having thrown his fleet into ſome ail. 
order, he could not hinder Trump from pur- 
ſuing his courſe. | N 5 

Since the death of Charles I, the duke of The duke 


Glouceſter, his third ſon, had been confined in of Glou- 


— ſ 
the Iſle of Wight, and educated as a private our of th 


gentleman, they who had the charge of his kingdom, 
education, being expreſly commanded to ſhew February 
him no reſpect, that might put him in mind pp fes. 
of his being a king's ſon, Ar laſt, the parlia- * 
ment reſolved to ſend him out of the kingdom, 
for which purpoſe he was conducted to Dun- 


ceſs of Orange, at Breda, and then repaired to 
the king his brother at Paris, 1 
| . 
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1652. In February, Blake again put to ſea, with 
a a fleet of 80 ſail, being aſſiſted, at his own re- 
e queſt, with Monk and Dean, newly arrived 
BP.» 1,0. from Scotland for that purpoſe. The intention 
ed three of the three admirals was to fall upon Trump 
days. in his return from the Ifle of Rhe, with 300 
Feb. 18, merchant ſhips, he was to convoy to Holland. 
5 The ſtates being informed of the great prepa- 
Clarend. O hx fp 

| rations in England, had ee 20 ſhips to 

join their admiral in his paſſage, but they were 
hindered by contrary winds. In the interim, 
Trump entering the channel, and conducting 
the merchant- men along the coaſts of France, 
met the Engliſh fleet, much ſuperior to his own 
in number of ſhips. But finding himſelf too far 
advanced to recede, a furious engagement be- 
gan, which laſted three days, and would have 
been renewed the fourth, had the ſhips on ei- 
ther ſide been able to ſuſtain a freſh charge. 
The Dutch loſt in this engagement 18 men of 
war, and eight merchant- men. But their hi- 
ſtorians pretend, that 21 ſhips of the enemy 
were ſunk, and three ſtranded. Each fide 
challenged the victory, However that be, 
Trump convoyed his 300 merchant-men into 
Holland, the eight excepted, which fell into 
the hands of the Engliſh. After he had ſecured 
the merchant-men, he engaged the Engliſh four 
ſeveral times, but not in ſo important a manner. 

1663. Soon after, the king imagining, he had ma- 
The king ny friends amongſt the commanders of the 
offers to Engliſh fleet, offered the ſtates to put himſelf 
OO 3 their fleet, without any command, 
Dutch fleet except of ſuch Engliſh ſhips as ſhould come and 
Clarend. join him. But the ſtates thought not fit to ac- 
His offer cept his offer. It was conſidered by them as a 
rejected. ſnare, to engage them to declare for him, to 

| which, in their preſent circumſtances, they had 
no inclination. They wanted peace, and were 
unwilling to remove, or render it impoſſible, 
by eſpouſing the King's cauſe. They even 
found a way to convey privately, to Lenthal 
the ſpeaker, a letter from the particular ſtates 
of Holland, to propoſe an agreement. Some 
fay, this was owing to a private intimation 


from Cromwell, who began to diſcover, that 


peace was now proper for his intereſts. He 
had the addreſs to obtain from the parliament 
a civil anſwer to the letter received by Lenthal ; 
but the anſwer was directed to the ſtates-ge- 
The faces the zoth of April, in which it was openly de- 
peace. ſired, the parliament would pleaſe to name a 
place for a treaty. N 
Deſigns Cromwell, at laſt, perceived, the continua- 
againſt tion of the war was a contrivance of his ene- 
Cromwell. mies, that the expence might render it ne- 
* ceſſary to disband the army, now become uſe- 
leſs, to which he ſaw the houſe was inclined. 
This tended manifeſtly to undermine his au- 
thority; for tho' he had excellent qualities, and 
by his valour and capacity had raiſed the com- 
monwealth to its preſent grandeur, he was, 
however, {till feared. Had he not been ſup- 
ported by the army, his ruin had been intal- 
lible, the parliament fearing that his credit, 
already too great, would become ſtill greater, 
to the prejudice of the commonwealth. Crom- 
well had even private information, that a con- 


neral. This drew from the ſtates a letter of 


ſpiracy was forming againſt him, in which were 1653. 
engaged not only ſeveral Presbyterians and. 
Royaliſts, but alſo ſome conſiderable members 

of the houſe, tho” of the Independent party. 
Affairs, therefore, were in ſuch a ſituation, 

that the parliament was either to be ſubdued, 

or himſelt ruined. Such a choice does not long 

amuſe the ambitions. Cromwell, diſpleaſed 

at a deſign to requite his ſervices with ingra- 

tirude, eaſily determined to hazard every thing 

to make himſelf maſter of the parliament, ra- 

ther than become their ſlave, who properly 

owed all their power to him. 

The parliament, as I obferved, was entirely Crom- 
ſupported by the army, and by their means well's 
held the nation in ſubjection; but ſince the meaſures 
battles of Dunbar and Worceſter, Cromwell lupport 

: I's 3 his autho- 
had ſo acquired the eſteem and affection of the rity.” 
officers and ſoldiers, that they ſupported the Clarend. 
parliament, but as its intereſts were confound- Whitcloc; 
ed with thoſe of their general. The leading 
members perceived it, and, therefore, had 
formed the project of disbanding the army, to 
ruin Cromwell with more eaſe. But ſuch a 
project was not to be long concealed from one 
of Cromwell's penetration. As ſoon as he diſ- 
covered the deſign of his enemies, he judged, 
there was no other way to ſupport himſelf, than 
by withdrawing the confidence of the army 
from the parliament ; after which, it would 


not be difficult to deſtroy them. This was the 


very method practiſed by himſelf and the other 
Independents, to ruin the Presbyterian parlia- 
ment. He, therefore, cauſes the officers of Petition of 
the army, in a general council, to frame a pe- the offer: 
tition, and preſent it to the parliament ; in 232 
which they demanded, © The arrears of their Clarend: 
pay, that they might not be compelled to os 
take free quarter upon their fellow ſubjects, 
© who already paid ſo great contribution and 
« taxes, which, they were well aſſured, if well 
« managed, would defray all the charges of the 
< war, and of the government.” 

The parliament, as Cromwell had foreſeen, 
complained of the inſolence of this petition, 
and ordered a reprimand to the officers for 
their preſumption, to intermeddle in affairs 
which belonged not to them, and to arraign 
the parliament's management of the treaſury. | 
This drew from the army a ſecond petition, They de- 
which put the houſe in mind of ſome former mand its 
profeſſions they had made, © That they would diſlolut on. 
« be glad to be diſſolved, and that there might Clarend. 
be ſucceſſive parliaments, to undergo the 
« {ame trouble they had done. They, there- 
fore, deſired them to remember, how ma- 
« ny years they had ſate, and tho' they had 
& done great things, yet it was a great injury 
ce to the reſt of the nation, to be utterly ex- 
e cluded from bearing any part in the ſervice 
« of their country, by their ingroſſing the 
« whole power into their hands ; and there- 
c upon beſought them, that they would ſettle 
cc a council of war for the adminititration of the 
« government, during the interval, and then 
« diſſolve themſelves, and ſummon a new par- 
c liament ; which, they told them, would be 
« the moſt popular act they could perform.“ 

This remonttrance, tho? intended to exaſpe- 

| a rate 
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rate the parliament, appeared, however, very 
juſt in itlelf, and agreeable, to the general ſen- 


timent of the nation. "This will be evident, 
when 1t 1s conſidered, in what manner the 


members, which compoſed this parliament, 


The parh- 


ament 
votes a- 
gainſt a 


diſſolution, 


and pre- 
pares an 
act to for- 
bid ſuch 


petitions. 
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the parlia- 
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April 20, 
Clarend. 


and poſſeſſed themſelves of the ſupreme au- 
thority. The violence they had uſed to their 
collegues, the late King's tragical death, the 
change of the monarchy into a commonwealth, 
and the taxes impoſed on the people for an 
unneceſſary war, had rendered them odious to 
the whole kingdom. They were themſelves 
ſenſible of theſe things; but, beſides that it 
was very mortifying to them to diveſt them- 
ſelves of an authority which had ſo many 
charms, they had reaſon to fear, that an ac- 
count would be demanded of their actions. 
They were, therefore, unwilling to quit poſ- 


ſeſſion, and yer, could not avoid ſolemnly de- 


liberating upon the petition, which was of a 
nature not to be neglected. In this debate, 
all the members, who were officers in the ar- 
my, ftrenuouſly ſupported the petition. The 
Presbyterians, who had been received into the 
houſe upon their {wearing to the engagement, 
were alſo of opinion, that the parliament ought 
to diflolve themſelves, ſince it could not be 
doubted, that it was the nation's deſire; but 
the negative was carried by a majority of voi- 
ces. It, was, therefore, reſolved, that it was 
not yet time to diſſolve this parliament, while 
affairs were depending that could not be left 
unfiniſhed, and particularly the important war 
with Holland. That nevertheleſs, the ſpeaker 
ſhould iflue out writs for filling the vacant ſeats 
in the houſe. Ar the ſame time, a committee 
was appointed, ſpeedily to prepare a bill, by 
which all perſons were forbid to preſent ſuch 


petitions, under pain of being declared guilty 


of high-treaſon. 
This was what Cromwell expected from the 
parliament. After ſo expreſs a declaration, it 


could not be doubted, that the members who 


had ſate more than 12 years, and had but too 
much abuſed their power, would always retain 
the ſupreme authority in their hands, under 
colour of being the repreſentatives of a repub- 


lick, which properly conſiſted only of themſelves. 


Cromwell being, therefore, very certain this 


parliament was od ious to the people, and not 


leſs diſagreeable to the army, believed, he 
owed no farther regard to men, who only ſought 
his ruin. When things were concerted with 
the principal officers, he came to the houſe, 
the 2oth of April, with ſome officers and ſol- 
diers, and, without any ceremony, told the 


members he was come to put an end to their 


power, of which they had made an ill uſe; 
and, therefore, they were immediately to be 
diſſolved. The officers and ſoldiers entered at 
the ſame time, and ſtayed at the door till the 
members walked out. Cromwell, as they came 
by him, reproached one with drunkenneſs, an- 
other with corruption, not ſparing any of thoſe 
whom he knew to be his enemies. After that, 
he gave the mace to one of his officers, and 
locked the door. This was an extraordinary 


action, but no more than was done a few years. 


before by general Fairfax, when he expelled and 
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impriſoned the members, who were diſagreea- 165 3. 
ble to the army. LIRA 
It cannot yet, however, be affirmed, that Reflections 


u 


Cromwell, by this proceeding, had pulled off | 


the mask. He might ſtill be thought to have Cromwell. 


good intentions to the publick, ſince he had 
only delivered the nation from a parliament, 
which had long held them in ſervitude; and 
had he, after this, called a free parliament, 
and ſubmitted to it himſelf, the people would 
have loaded him with bleſſings; but the ſe- 
quel clearly diſcovered, he was only labouring 
for himſelf: and yet, it it is conſidered that the 
nation was then divided into three parties, each 
mortally hating the other two, it is not eaſy 
to conceive, how a parliament, tho' ever ſo 
free, would have been able to ſettle the peace 
of the nation. It was hardly poſſible to find 
expedients to content the three parties, whoſe 
intereſts and principles were ſo oppoſite, as 
well concerning government as religion. Only 
force, by giving a ſuperiority to one of the 
three, was capable of awing the other two. 
This, doubtleſs, was confidered by Cromwell, 
and, therefore, he reſolved to model the go- 
vernment after his own way, ſupport his ſet- 
tlement by force, and not regard the chime- 
rical project of contenting every man. He ſaw 
the neceſſity of a ſupreme authority capable of 


commanding obedience, without which all would 


run into contuſion, and that this authority was 
to be ſupported by the army; and, doubtleſs, 
he believed himſelf more capable than any o- 


ther, to manage the reins of the government. 


I pretend not here to juſtify all the actions of 
this great man, whoſe ability was never con- 


teſted ; but only to ſhew, that, in this junc- 


ture, he could have taken no other courſe, 
without throwing the ſtate into the moſt ter- 
rible confuſion that can be imagined. Since, 
therefore, as matters then ſtood, England was 
to be governed by force, was It more incon- 
venient to ſee the nation ruled by the greateſt 
general and ſtateſman the kingdom had for 
many years produced, than by a parliament, 
Independent or Presbyterian, or by a king in- 
toxicated with arbitrary power? The people 
had made trial of theſe three ſeveral govern- 
ments, and found them inſupportable; a fourth, 
therefore, was to be tried, things being in ſuch 
a ſtate, that it was neither poſſible nor proper 
to ſubmit to any of the other three. This ſup- 


poſed, it is not to be denied, that Cromwell 


was more capable to govern this great ſtate, 
than any other man then in England. No ob- 
jection could be raiſed againſt him, which might 
not, with more juſtice, have been urged againſt 
any other man who ſhould have ſeiſed the go- 


vernment, or any body of men inveſted with 


the ſupreme power. If, on certain occaſions, 
he abuſed his authority; if, in his actions, he 
had only a view to his own glory and intereſt, 
this is what I pretend not to vindicate. Ir 1s, 
however, certain, that things have been great- 
ly ageravated, and ſome of his actions mil-re- 
preſented, which with diſintereſted and unpre- 
judiced perſons, are capable of being ſy | 
juſtified. All the difficulty concerning this at- 
fair, lies in the ſuppoſition made by each of the 
10 8 three 
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three parties, that their ſcheme of government 
was the beſt and moſt perfect. But as Crom- 
well diſregarded all the three ſchemes, he was 
equally exclaimed againſt by the three parties. 
The Independents, fond of their democracy, 
which was, however, but an empty name, were 
enraged at him, for overturning a building 
which he himſelf had erefted. The Presbyte- 
rians could have wiſhed, he would have re- 
ſtored the parliament to the ſtate it was in, at 
the beginning of the year 1648, when they 
were maſters; and could not forgive him, for 
not taking that courſe, which, in their opi- 
nion, was the moſt natural. The Cavaliers, 
or Royaliſts, were well pleaſed that Cromwell 
had diflolved the Independent, without reſtor- 
ing the Presbyterian, parliament ; but to ſatiſ- 
ty them, he mult have reſtored the king to his 
throne, and the church of England to all her 
rights. The reader is left to judge, whether, 
in the preſent ſituation of affairs in England, 


what the three parties defired, were either juſt, 


proper, or practicable. It is no wonder, there- 
fore, if theſe three parties were equally diſ- 
pleaſed with Cromwell's proceedings, and load- 
ed him with invectives. 

A little after, Cromwell publiſhed a decla- 
ration to juſtify the diſſolution of the parlia- 
ment, and as his deſigns were not yet mani- 
feſted, this declaration was ſubſcribed by the 
colonels of the army, and all the ſea-captains, 
and met with a general approbation. 


The parliament being diſſolved, the ſove- 


reign power was neceſſarily to be lodged ſome 
where. Cromwell might have taken the ad- 
miniſtration of the government, by the ſame 
authority that he had diſmiſſed the parliament; 
but he had no deſign to uſurp it ſo notoriouſly; he 


had contrived, that it ſhould be given him by 


a parliament, in order to dazzle the eyes of 
the publick with ſo venerable an authority. 
The council ot officers, who had preſented the 
petition to the parliament, being ſtill aſſembled, 
Cromwell cauſed them to reſolve, that 144 
perſons ſhould be intruſted with the ſupreme 
Power. 
well at once diſplayed his abilities, and diſ- 
covered, that he had ſome ſecret deſign, which, 
would at a proper ſeaſon manifeſt itſelf. They 
were all men of no birth, illiterate, with no 
particular merit, unexperienced in affairs, in a 
word, utterly incapable of an employ of thar 
conſequence. Cromwell eaſily foreſaw, they 
would ſoon be weary, and forced to put the 
government into his hands, and fo, furniſh 


him with a pretence to aſſume it to himſelf. 


This notable choice being made, he wrote to 
each in particular, to require them to aſſem- 
ble ar Whitehall, the 4rh of July, in order to 
take upon them the adminiſtration of the go- 
VErnment. 

Theſe new ſovereigns meeting on the day 
appointed, Cromwell made a ſpeech, and when 
it was ended, gave them an inſtrument ſigned 
by himſelf and the principal officers of the ar- 
my, by which the ſupreme power was lodged 
in their hands. This 1nſtrument imported, 
thar all theſe members, or any 4o of them, 
were to be held and acknowledged the ſupreme 


to reſume the recital of the war and the affairs 


In the choice of theſe perſons, Crom- 


authority of the nation, to whom all perſons 1653. 
were to yield obedience, and ſubjection, till the: 
zd day of November, in the year 1654, that 

is, during one year and four months. That 

three months before their diflolution, they were 

to make choice of other perſons to ſucceed 

them, whoſe authority ſhould not exceed one 

year, and then they were likewiſe to provide 

and take care for a like ſucceſſion in the go- 
vernment. But it will preſently appear, that 
Cromwell did not intend, this regulation ſhould 

be exactly obſerved. Theſe members, thus They ar. 
impowered, made no ſcruple to call themſelves ſunie the 
a parliament, and choſe one Rouſe for their name of 3 
ſpeaker. The whole nation was ſurpriſed to nba 
find themſelves under the dominion of ſuch 5 
men, moſt of whom were artificers, or retail 
merchants. Amongſt theſe members was one 
Barebone, a leather-ſeller, who in his neigh- 
bourhood paſled for a notable ſpeaker, becauſe 
he uſed to entertain them with long harangues 
npon the times. From this man the people, Are called 
in deriſion, called them Barebone's parliament. in deriſion, 
I ſhall leave this ridiculous aſſembly for a mo- Parebonc's 


ment, which did nothing worth remembring, parlia- 
ment. 


iteloc. 


between England and the United Provinces. 

The letter wrote by the ſtates- general to the A letter 
parliament the 2oth of April, the day on which from the 
the parliament was diffolved, was referred to ſtates an- 


the council of ftate, eſtabliſhed by Cromwell aste by 


and his officers, till the new parliament ſhould dil of ſtare; 


aſſemble. This council, under the direction May 6. 

of Cromwell, gave a favourable anſwer to the 

ſtates, with hopes of a peace, upon ſending 

plenipotentiaries to London, . | 
The Engliſh affairs were tl1en in a ſtate of The ſtates 

uncertainty, of which it was difficult to foreſee appoint. 


what would be the event. Cromwell had, by anballa- 


dors to ne: 
gotiate a 
peace, 


his ſole authority, diſſolved the parliament, 
and named a council of itate which governed 
the kingdom, with no other right than what 
was derived from the officers. It was, there- 
fore, not very proper for the ſtates cither to 
treat of, or conclude a peace with men ſo lit- 
tle authoriſed. Bur the provinces of Holland 
and Zealand, the greateſt ſufferers by the war, 

wiſhed to end it at any rate. At laſt, after 


great conteſts, rhe ſtates-per1eral named four 


ambaſſadors to negotiate a p«:ace at London. 

Whilſt their inſtructions were preparing, A jghs 
the fleets of England and the ſtates, met the between 
2d of June, and came to aneng;agement, which the two 
was renewed the next day. In this laſt en- _ 
gagement, Trump fighting with great diſad- Trump 
vantage, was obliged to retire in diſorder, beaten: 
having loſt many ſhips, which were ſunk or Whitcloc, 
taken by the Engliſh. 

After this battle, the Engliſh fleet being Another 
reinforced to the number of 1 00 ſkips, ſaw it- fig, 

g ext Whichcon- 
ſelf, ſome time, miſtreſs of the ſea, and gave nud 
frequent alarms to the coaſts of Holland. At three days; 


laſt, Trump having repaired his fleet as much July 29. 


as poſſible, tho' it was inferior to the Engliſh White!o-- 
both in the number and larg eneſs of the ſhips, 
attacked the enemy's fleet again near the 
Texel. The fight laſted from morning till 
night without any conſidera ble advantage to 
either ſide. It was renewe rd the next ny 

| | wit 


© Of re fas 


Their fleet 
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with 27 ſhips, nor did this ſecond day decide 
| the victory. The third day opened with a 
Trump freſh engagement, in which Trump was killed 
e by a musket- ball; but vice-admiral De Wit- 
Acers re. Zen continued the fight, till the two fleets, as 
tire. it by conſent, retired to their own coaſts, un- 
Whitcloc. able to fight any longer. The loſs on both 
ſides was very conſiderable, and neither could 
juſtly boaſt ot the victory; but the loſs of ad- 

miral Trump was irreparable to Holland. 
The Eng- Cromwell took care ſpeedily to repair the 
liſh fleet Engliſh fleet in hopes of receiving ſome ad- 
_ ez vantage from the conſternation cauſed by the 
Wh death of Trump, the loſs of ſo many ſhips, and 
the diviſion then reigning amongſt the United 
ee Provinces; but a violent ſtorm ſo damaged 
by a form, his fleet, that he was under a neceſſity of ei- 
their making a peace, or loading the people 
with new taxes, which, in his preſent ſituati- 
Peace ne-' on, was very improper. He liftened, there- 
A fore, to the propoſit ions of the ſtates, and the 
ar London. hole following winter was ſpent in this ne- 

| gotiation. : | 

The par- Barebone's parliament did nothing conſider- 


lament re- able in a ſeſſion of more than five months. 
turns the 


ſovereien Nor was it called for that purpoſe. Ar laſt, 
power in- the 12th of December, the ſpeaker, with a 


rothe good number of the members, who knew 
ROSE Cromwell's intentions, being aſſembled ſooner 
CR. than uſual, one of them roſe up and faid, that 
they were unequal to the burthen laid upon 
them, and, therefore, propoſed a diflolution of 
themſelves, and a reſignation of the ſovereign 
authority into the hands from whom it was 
received. This propoſal met with a ready 
and unanimous approbation. Then the ſpea- 
ker and all the preſent members, without 
waiting for thoſe who were not yet come, left 
their ſeats, and went directly to Cromwell and 
the council of officers : To whom they declar- 
ed, that they found themſelves incapable of the 
truſt repoſed in them, reſigned the inſtrument 
they had received, and beſought them to take 
care of the government. Thus Cromwell and 
his council of officers were once more inveſted 
with the ſupreme power, by that parliament 
on which themſelves had conferred their pre- 
tended authority. It is manifeſt, this had 
been reſolved from the calling of the parlia- 
ment, in order to derive a parliamentary au- 
thority to thoſe, who had by their own pow- 
er diſſolved the former parliament, This ar- 
tifice was ſo groſs, that Cromwell's belief to 
impoſe upon the people, is amazing; but 
any abſurdity is ſwallowed by means of an ir- 

reſiſtible power. 
The coun- Iwo days after, the council of officers, by 
cil of off. vertue of the authority lately given them by 
an "—_ the parliament, declared, that for the future 
With ge the government of the republick ſhould recide 
dignity of in a fingle perſon, viz. Oliver Cromwell, cap- 
protector. tain- general of the forces of England, Scotland 
Clarend. and Ireland, who ſhould have the title of pro- 
tector of the three kingdoms, and be aſſiſted 

by a council of 2x perſons. 

2 I be 16th of December the council of offi- 
cover» ers {cnt for the commiſſioners of the great-ſcal, 


ment, With the lord-mayor and aldermen of London, 
Clarend, 15 


The COMMONWEALTH. 


1653. with the ſame fury, Trump being reinforced 


899 
and informing them that Cromwell was made 1653. 
protector, cauſed to be read in their preſence WYyw 
a writing called the Inſtrument of Government, 

the ſubſtance whereof was: I. A parliament 

to be called every three years by the protect- 

or. II. The firſt to aſſemble on the 3d of Sep- 

tember, 1654. III. No parliament to be diſ- 


ſolved till they have ſat five months. IV. 


Such bills as are offered to the protector by the 
parliament}, if not confirmed by him in 20 
days, to be laws withont him. V. That his 
council ſhould not exceed the number of 21, 
nor be leſs than 13. VI. That immediately 


after the death of Cromwell, the council ſhall 


chuſe another protector before they riſe. VII. 

That no protector after the preſent ſhall be ge- 

neral of an army. VIII. The protector ſhall 

have power to make war and peace. IX. That 

the protector and his council may make laws, 

which ſhall be binding to the ſubject, during 

the intervals of parliament. After the reading 

of this inſtrument, Cromwll took an oath to Cromwell 
obſerve it to the utmoſt of his power. Then takes an 


he was conducted to Whitchall with great ce. oath to ob- 


remony, Lambert carrying the ſword of ſtate ſerve ir. 


, a g Whiteloc. 
before him, and from that time the title of e 


highneſs and lord protector was given him. the title of 
Immediately after, he was proclaimed as ſuch highneſs. 


at London, and then in the three kingdoms, Invited by 


which formed but one commonwealth. The ny 3 

city of London invited him to a ſplendid en- tainment. 

tertainment, where the ſolemnity of his recep- Feb. 8. 

tion was ſuch as had been at any time per- Clarend. 

formed to the king. | 
Thus Cromwell, whoſe birth ſeemed to Reflection 

have placed him at an infinite diſtance from Crom. 

ſovereignty, found means to be inveſted with welbs ad- 

the ſupreme power. When the proceedings vancement. 

of the long parliament againſt the late king, 

the methods uſed to effect his ruin, their ob- 

ſtinate reſuſal of peace without the aboliſhing 

of Epiſcopacy, and reduction of the regal pow- 

er, the policy of the Independents in conceal- 

ing themſelves many years among the Presby- 

terians, and in not diſcovering themſelves, till 

the king was unable to hurt them, their arti- 

fices to gain the army, their tyranny againſt 

the Presbyterians and the king himſelf, and 

laſtly, Cromwell's early adherence to that party; 

when theſe things, I ſay, are conſidered, one is 

apt to believe, the project for his advancement 


was formed from the beginning of the long 


parliament, and that the ſubſequent tranſacti- 
ons flowed ſolely from that project. Accord- 
ingly this is inſinuated by ſome, their aim be- 
ing to ſhew, that Charles I. was perſecuted 
only to tender that project the more practica- 
ble. But when it is conſidered, on the other 
hand, that it was almoſt impoſſible for Crom- 
well to have any ſuch views, at a time when 
he had but little credit, and was ſcarce known 
in the parliament ; that his reputation increaſ- 
ed by a ſeries of contingent events entirely 
out of his power, and by battles which he 
might have loft, it is difficult to believe, he 
could have formed ſuch a deſign before his 
victory at Worceſter. He had, very probab- 
ly, even before that battle, his own advance- 
ment in view, but not to the ſupteme _ 
| | crc 
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1653. There werein his party men of too great a pe- 
I netration not to diſcover ſuch a deſign, had it 
been entertained by him. But as they thought 

not of his ruin till after that victory, very like- 
ly, his deſigns were not ſooner perceived, and 
that it was only trom that time, or, perhaps, 


not ſo early, that he began to ruminate on 1653. 
his grand project; for being then general, Www 
he had leſs way to go, than if he had form- | 
ed the deſign while he was but lieutenant- 
general. 
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OLIVER CROMWELL, protector. 


HE peace between England and the 
United Provinces was, at laſt, conclud- 

ed, and the treaty ſigned the 5th of April, 
1654. By this treaty Cromwell made great 
advantage of the neceſſity, the ſtates were un- 
der, to make peace. They could not obtain 
it without promiſing to pay large ſums for the 
damages done to the Englith 30 years ſince. 
They conſented to ſtrike to the ſhips of the 
commonwealth, as they had before done to 
thoſe of the king. They entirely abandon- 
ed the intereſt of Charles II, and obliged them- 
{elves to receive no exile from England into their 


CCC 


1654. 
Peace con- 
eluded be- 
eween 
England 
and the 
United- 
Provinces, 
Clarend, 


free parliament, where he foreſaw they would 1654. 
have conſiderable influence; but he hated the | 
Cavaliers, and kept them very low. This Conſpira- 
occaſioned many conſpiracies againſt him, the ies againſi 
authors of which were rigorouſly puniſhed, ne 5 
particularly Mr. Vowell and Mr. Gerard, the tee 45 
firſt of whom was hanged in London, and the puniſhed. 
other beheaded in the tower. Phillips, 
At the ſame time, and upon the fame ſcaf- Ine bro. 
fold, Don Pantaleon Sa, knight of Malta, and ther of the 
brother of the Portugueſe ambaſſador, loſt his ambaſſador 
head. Thar gentleman having quarrelled from Por- 
with the ſame Mr. Gerard on the New Ex- wal he- 


headed, 


dominions. They promiſed to reſtore tothe Eng- 
liſh 22 merchant ſhips confiſcated by the king 


of Denmark, or to pay their tull value. In'this 


treaty I find no mention of the navigation-act, 
which had been the cauſe of the war. It is like- 
iy, either that article was adjuſted in a private 
and particular treaty, or the ſtates were con- 
tented with a bare promiſe, that they ſhould 
not be diſturbed on account of that act. Laſt- 
ly, by a ſeparate article the ſtates bound them- 
ſelves never to admit the young prince of O- 
range to be their ſtadt- holder, general, or ad- 
miral. But this article was ratified only by the 
province of Holland, the other provinces re- 


fuſing it, and Cromwell not judging it proper 


to continue the war to force them to it. Thus 


ended a war which had been very warm on 
both ſides, and inexpreſſibly deſtructive to both 


nations. It is faid, the two provinces of Hol- 


land and Zealand loſt in it 1500 ſhips, which 
fell into the hands of the Engliſh. And this 


very war, which had been undertaken to ru- 
in Cromwell, ſerved to advance him, as it o- 


Cromwell 
draws ma- 


ny enemies 


upon him- 
fell. | 
Clarend. 


bliged him to diſſolve the parliament for his 
own preſervation, 

Tho' the new protector met with a general 
ſubmiſſion, it was, however, with pretty open 
complaints of this uſurping the ſupreme power 
by a pretended title conferred on him by men 


without authority. The Royaliſts conſidered 


Cromwell's advancement as a mortal wound 


to the king. The Presbyterians were not 


much more pleaſed with it; for tho” their 


O- 
vernment ſtill ſubſiſted in the church, they 
could hardly endure the liberty of conſcience 


change, returned next day with a ſtrong re- 
tinue. Unohappily, he ſingled out a man in 
the crowd whom he miſtook for Gerard, and 


entering into a new quarrel, killed him, and 


others were wounded by his ſervants; after 
which, he retired to his brother the ambaſſa- 
dor's. This tumult drew the people together, 
who ſurrounded the ambaſſador's houſe, and 
threatened to drag the criminals to juſtice. 
Cromwell being informed of it, diſpatched an 
officer, with ſome ſoldiers, to demand the 
murderers. The ambaſſador loudly complain- 
ed of the inſult offered him, and demanded an 
audience of the protector, but was refuſed, 
and told, that if the criminals were not deliver- 
ed, the people would not be eaſily appeaſed, 


nor could the protector anſwer for the conſe- 


quences: That as a man had been killed, and 
ſeveral wounded, juſtice muſt be ſatisfied. In 
the interim, the people continued their noiſe 
and menaces; ſo that the ambaſſador ſeeing 


himſelf too weak to reſiſt, was, at laſt, forced 


to deliver up his brother, and the reſt thar 
were concerned, in expectation of afterwards 


obtaining their pardon. But Cromwell con- 


tinuing inflexible, the Portugueſe gentleman 
was beheaded in the tower, and his accom- 
plices hanged at Tyburn. I pretend not to 
decide, whether this act of juſtice could be 
done, without a violation of the privilege of 
ambaſſadors, or whether Cromwell had not 
done better, in conniving at the priſoner's eſ- 
cape. I ſhall only ſhew very briefly, that the 
* juncture was not favourable to the am- 
aſſador, or the king his maſter. 


Don 
duke o 


crown of Portugal, pretending, 


enjoyed by all the Proteſtants. Beſides, they | 
were excluded from the beſt poſts, which it 
was Cromwell's care to fill with men of ap- 
proved fidelity to himſelf. The Presbyterians 
were nevertheleſs careſſed by him, becauſe 
their aſſiſtance was needful to accompliſh his 
project of being confirmed in his dignity by a 


John IV, king of Portugal, formerly Ocaon 
Braganza, had, in 1640, ſeiſed the of the am- 
it was unjuſtly baſly from 


wreſted from his anceſtors by Philip II. of Portugal: 
Spain. This had engaged him in a fierce 
war with Spain, during which Charles I. had, 
May, 
1642, 


in a treaty ſigned at York, the 22d of 
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1654. 1642, owned him for king of Portugal. Thus having wherewithal to ſubſiſt. The court of 1654. 
Wy the rwo crowns of England and Portugal were France took no notice of his neceſſities, whe- Wy 


in peace and alliance, bctore the war between 
Charles and the parliament was declared: Upon 


this foundation, the two princes Palatine, Ru- 


of the Tagus, and immediately the admiral 


pert and Maurice, the firit of which com- 
manded the king's navy, being obliged, in 
1650, to leave Ireland, whe'e they could no 
longer continue in fa.cty, failed into the river 
of Lisbon. "They were no ſooner there, than 
a fleet from the pacliament arrived in the mouth 


required ot the king of Portugal the delivery 
of the ſhips commanded by prince Rupert, 
ſaying, they belonged to the commonwealth 


ot England. This demand exticmely embar- 


raſſed the king. He had made an alliance 
with the king of England ; but on the other 
hand, England was the king's enemy, and in 
that juncture, Don John was under a necefiit y 
of declaring for one or the other. Policy re- 


_ quired a declaration for the parliament, bur 


honour and hoſpicality demanded a protection 
for the king's ſhips, which were come ior c- 
fuge to Portugal. This queſtion: was warmly 


debated in his council. The majority adviicd 


him to relinquiſh a king, expelled his de miui- 
ons, who could do him neitizer g.od no! hutt, 
and thereby gain the frienoſhip ot a powerful 
commonwealth, from which he migh. cxpect 


OLIVER CROMWELL, Protector. 


ther in complaiſance to Cromwell, or from a 
deſire of making a ſtrict alliance with him, or 
through dread of his declaring in favour of 
Spain. So, the king was in a melancholy 
ſtate. He had even the mortihcation to ſee 
Monſieur de Bourdeaux, who till then had been 
his reſident in England, appointed ambaſſador 


by the French court, upon Cromwell's being 


declared protector. This alteration convin- 
ced the king, that France deſigned an alliance 


with Cromwell, and he did not doubt but the 


treaty would be followed with a requeſt to him 
to depart the kingdom. Wherefore, to prevent 
this compliment, he let cardinal Mazarin 
know, that he intended to withdraw, which 
was welcome news to the cardinal. Jo facili- 
tate the execution of this deſign, the cardinal 
promiſed him the arrears of a penſion of 6000 
livres a month, which had been granted him, 
bur never regularly paid, and the continuance 
of the ſame, as long as he thouid be out of 


France. Ac the ſame time, the king received Prince Ru- 


another ſmall reliet, which enabled him to 
diſcharge his debts. Prince Rupert arrived 


pert arrives 
in France. 


The king | 


ſaicly at Nants with the fleet, after having ſells the 
loſt his brother Maurice in a ſtorm. Beſides ſhips he 


that the ſhips were extremely damaged, and 


the king unable to repair them, he was in 


brought. 
The prince 


> S 8 ; ; „ withdraws 
great aſſiſtance againit Spain: Whereas, in great want of money, which determined him into Ger- 


declaring againſt the parliament, he would, to ſell the thips, with the ordnance and tack- many, and 
perhaps, engage himſelt in treſh difficultics, at ling. Caidinal Mazarin was the purchaſer, the king 


a time when all his forces were hardly ſuffici- tho' at a very cheap rate, it we may believe the — 


ent to reſiſt his enemies But the king, by his 
reaſons and authority, cauſed it to be decided, 
that the king of England's ſhir :s ſh uld be pro- 
tected. Purſuant to this reſolut ion a ſqua- 
dron was immediately equipped of 13 men of 
war, to join prince Rupert's. The two ſqua- 
drons failed together with deſigu to fighe the 
Engliſh, it they were between the two Capes. 
For the Portugueſe ſquadron had orders to 
ſail no farther, that it might appear, the king 
intended only to ſecure the entrance of the 
Tagus. Upon notice of this junction, the 
Engliſh admiral failed away. But to be re- 
venged for the protection granted to prince 
Rupert's he tell upon a Portugueſe fleet return- 
ing from Brazile, and took 15 ſhips. The 
approach of winter obliging him to return to 
England, the two princes Palatine failed to 
America, after cauſing a ſort of rupture be- 
tween England and Portugal. To adjuſt this 
dificrence, the king of Portugal had ſent to 
London the Conde de Penaguaio; his circum- 


ſtances, during a war with Spain which had 


now laſted 13 years, not ſuffering him to re- 
main in a ſtate ot hoſtility with the common- 
wealth of England. Probably, for the ſame 
reaſon he did not think proper to recall his 


lord Clarendon, and paid him the money with- 
out delay. Aiter that, prince Rupert repaired 
ro Parts, and taking leave of the king, with- 
drew into Germany. The king, as ſoon as 
he had received the money, left Paris, and 
choſe Cologne for his retreat, where he con- 
tiuued many yeats: | | 


Clarend, 


The king, before his departure from France, 


ſent Wilmot, now earl of Rocheſter, ambaſla- 
dor to the emperor, and {ome other princes 


of Getmany, to procure a ſupply ot money: 


He even applied to the pope, by the media- 
tion of cardinal de Retz, and it is pretended, 
that in order to ſucceed, the cardinal prevail- 
ed with him to change his religion, and pri- 


vately received his abjuration ; at leaſt, Dr. 


Burner, in the Hiſtory of his own Times, aſ- 
ſures, that the king embraced the Catholick 
religion before he lett France, where he re- 
turned no more, after the time 1am ſpeaking 
of. But others, who think themſelves better 
informed, aflign this change of his religion to 
the year 1659. | | 
While the king was in this ſtate of adverſity, 
Cromwell was honoured, reſpected and feared 
by all the powers of Europe, who equally 
courted him. In England, his enemies durſt 


85K ambaſſador, after the execution of Don Pan- not look up; Scotland was entirely ſubbdued, 
5 teleon Sa. I do not know whether this acci- and Ireland reduced to the laſt extremity. 
841. 


dent did not retard the peace between Eng- 


land and Portugal, which was not ſigned till 
two years after in 1656. 


Vo I. II. 


But before I return to the affairs of England, 
it will be neceſſary, briefly, to relate what 


paſſed in Ireland and Scotland, to Midſum- 


A Since Charles IPs arrival in France, after mer, 1654. . 
ed his miraculous eſcape from the battle of Wor- Since Cromwell had left Ireland in 1650, Aﬀiire of 
Clarend, | ceſter, he had lived in extreme want, not Ireton his ſon-in-law, who commanded there Ireland. 
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1654. as his depnty, treated the Iriſh rebels, who 
ell into his hands, with great ſeverity, the 
parliament having ordered no mercy to be 
ſhewn to the maſſacrers. But this was not ca- 
pable to lead the Iriſh to an union with the 
marqueſs of Ormond. On the contrary, a re- 
_ligious zeal prevailingamong them, by the per- 
ſuaſions of their monks and clergy, they could 
not bare to be under a Proteſtant commander ; 
nay, they conſpired againſt the life of the 
marqueſs, and in an inſurrection at Limerick, 
raiſed by amonk, he was in danger of being 
killed. At laſt, the Iriſh biſhops, in a full aſ- 
ſembly, publiſhed a declaration, proteſting, 
they would have no communion with here- 
ticks, nor obey the marqueſs of Ormond. 
Then they required him to reſigu his com- 
mand to a Catholick, on whom they could 
better rely. The marqueſs being expoſed to 
the ſuſpicions and treacherous deſigns of the 
Iriſh, and utterly unable to reſtore the king's 
affairs, made the marqueſs of Clanrickard his 
deputy, and retired into France, from whence, 
afterwards, he accompanied the king to Co- 
logne. 


Ireton's Ireton dying of the plague, in 165 1, the 


death. 


Ludlow. Parliament gave the command of their forces 


in Ireland, to lientenant-general Edmund Lud- 

low, a great republican, and one of Charles the 
 firſk's judges. 

The duke The Iriſh were not more obedient to Clan- 

of Lorrain rickard than to Ormond. The Catholick clergy, 

3 and all Ulſter, refuſed to have any ſociety with 

accept their the Engliſh, under the command of the mar- 


govern- queſs, tho' a Catholick. It was ſufficient that 


ment. he had received his commiſſion from a Prote- 


Clarend. ftant, to render him odious. A certain num- 
ber of men were, therefore, choſen to form a 


council for the adminiſtration of their affairs. 


This council judged it expedient to call to their 
aſſiſtance a foreign catholick prince, who might 

be capable to conduct them, and put him in 
oſſeſſion of the government of their iſland. 

hey caſt their eyes on the duke of Lorrain, 

then at Bruſſels, and reſolved to ſend deputies 

to treat with him. This reſolution being taken, 

they demanded of the marqueſs of Clanrickard 

a commiſſion for the deputies, fearing, they 
would be ill received, if not authoriſed by the 
king's governor in Ireland. But the marqueſs 
refuſed to give ſuch a commiſſion, till he knew 

the king's pleaſure. This refuſal inflamed their 
animoſities againſt him; he was exclaimed a- 
gainſt with great bitterneſs, and their deputies 

were ſent notwithſtanding his oppoſition. The 

duke of Lorrain judged it not proper to en- 

age in ſuch an undertaking, without better 
information of ſome particulars, which it con- 
cerned him to know. He ſent a certain ab- 

bot into Ireland, who having learned, that the 
affairs of the Iriſh were almoſt deſperate, and 

this reſolution taken without the conſent of 

the king's lieutenant, refuſed to treat with 
Rejefis hethem. The Iriſh, enraged with the marqueſs 
offer. of Clanrickard for oppoling their deſign, per- 
ſecuted him ſeveral ways, and, at laſt, treated 

with Ludlow, by means of a certain monk, 
without the marqueſs's privity, who ſeeing 
himſelf unable to ſerve the king, informed him 
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of what paſſed, and deſired leave to retire. 1654. 
The king readily granted his requeſt, as ſe 
ing no way to fave Ireland, and left the Iriſh 
to their own meaſures, whole affairs from that 
time daily grew worſe. 

It was then, and in the following years, that 
the Iriſh wholly unable to reſiſt the parliament 
forces, were expoſed to the utmoſt ſeverity of 
the Englith commanders. The barbarity they 
had exerciſed upon the Engliſh Proteſtants, | 
ſertled in Ireland, was juſtly retaliated upon 
them. Many were executed, and others 
to the number of 100,000, moſt of whom pe- 
riſhed with hunger and miſery, had leave to 
go into the ſervice of foreign princes. The fa- 
milies which remained in the country, were, 
for the moſt part, removed into Connaught, 
where ſome lands were aſſigned them for their 
{ubſiſtence, while the reſt was delivered to the 
Adventurers, who advanced money for the I- 
riſh war. Part alſo of theſe confiſcated lands 


was given to the officers and ſoldiers in pay- 


ment of their arrears, and part was ſold to the 

beſt bidders. From this time, the nation has 

been kept ſo low, that there is no appearance 

of its ever recovering. In 1654, Fleetwood, 

who had marricd Ireton's widow, Cromwell's 
daughter, was made governor of Ireland, and 

two years after, was ſucceeded by Henry Crom- 

well, younger ſon to the protector. | 
Tho? Scotland was ſubdued, it was not en- Affairs of 
tirely free from diſturbances. The general aſſem- Scotland: 
blies of the kirk had been ſuppreſſed by Crom- Bates. 
well, knowing, that from thence flowed all the 
troubles which had been for ſo many years in 
Scotland. Beſides, as it was his intention to 
introduce in that kingdom a liberty of conſci- 

ence as well as in England, he knew, it would 

be impoſſible to execute his deſign ſo long as 

theſe aſſemblies ſubſiſted. The people of Scot- 

land were enraged at a liberty ſo contrary to 

their covenant, and the maxims of the kirk. 
They ſufficiently diſcovered their ſentiments, 

tho' to no purpoſe, ſince they had neither places, 

nor forces, nor arms, nor leaders, to enable 
them to attempt a deliverance. On the other 
hand, ſome lords and gentlemen of the king's 


party ſtill kept in the High-lands, with troops 


under the command of the earl of Glencarn; 
but theſe troops, neither well armed nor diſci- 
plined, were defeated by colonel Morgan. Ne- 
vertheleſs, with the remains of their troops, 
they ſtill kept in ſome inacceſſible places, where 
it was impoſſible to attack them. But, at laſt, 
diſcord ariſing among them, they were forced 
to ſend to the king for colonel Middleton and 
obtained his conſent. On Middleton's arrival, 
Glencarn quitted them, and made his own 
peace. Middleton ſupported the remains of 
this party about a year, and then was obliged 
to forſake it, ſeeing it was not poſſible to do 
the king any notable ſervice in that country. 
It is time now to return to the affairs of 
England. | 

As, by the inſtrument of government, a Cromwell 
parliament was to aſſemble the 3d of Septem- callsa par- 
ber, Cromwell called one for that day. But in m_ 
his writs for election of members, there was Phillips 
a ſtrict order not to elect any perſons, or Fol 
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1654. ſons, who had born arms for the king; and 
[this was punEtually obeyed. A new regula- 


tion was likewiſe made to proportion the 


number of repreſentatives to the largeneſs of 
the burroughs and counties, and to their re- 
ſpective ſhares of the publick expences. This 
regulation, as being very juſt in itſelt, met with 
univerſal approbation. 


His ſpeech The parliamenr being aſſembled, Cromwell 


to it. 
Sept. 4. 
Clarend. 


made a ſpeech in the Painted-Chamber, where 
the houſe waited on him. He briefly touched 


upon the diſorders of the preceding govern- 


ment, and endeavoured to juſtify the preſent 
eſtabliſnment. After an aſſurance of his good 
intentions, he repreſented to them his ſervices 


for the nation, ſince the diſſolution of the long 


parliament, and told them, he had called a free 
parliament, agrecagly to the deſire of all good 
Engliſhmen; addhg, that he did not ſpeak to 
them as one that would be a lord over them, 
but as one that would be a tellow-ſervant, in 
the great affair of ſettling the government. 
Cromwell hoped, this parliament, free in- 
deed, excepting the excluſion of the Royaliſts, 


who could nor have been admitted with fatety, 


Lenthal 
made 
ſpeaker. 
Clarend. 


Crom- 
well's 
power 
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Clarend. 
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would confirm his protectoral dignity, and that 
the confirmation of a free parliament, would 
ſtop the mouths of his enemies. Upon his own 
recommendation, Lenrhal, ſpeaker ot the long 
parliament, was Choſen again to that poſt. Ir 
appeared very ſoon, that rhe parliament had 
many members who were enemies of tyranny, 
and having ſerved in the long parliament, had 
imbibed maxims very contray ro thoſe eſta- 
bliſhed by Cromwell. The firſt thing pro- 
poſed, was to examine by what authority they 
were aflembled ; a qucſtion unexpected by 
Cromwell. In all appearance, his enemics de- 
ſigned to give him a mortal blow, by a deci- 
ſion that his authority was imaginary and ille- 
gal, as indeed it was. Perhaps tco, the parlia- 
ment intended to ſeiſe the ſovereign power, 
tho' convened by an unlawful authority. Crom- 
well himſelf had given them an inſtance of what 
could be done with the aſſiſtance of force. But 
as he had friends, as well as enemies, in the 
houſe, he found mcans to make them loſe 
time, by the oppolition they met with, from 
the officers and others who eſpouſed his inte- 
reſt, whether thro” friendſhip or fear. So tho? 
he could not hinder the frequent debates on 
this queſtion, he gave his enemies cauſe to ap- 
prehend, that they ſhould not carry it, when 
it came to be decided. Ar laſt, perceiving they 
only waited a favourable opportunity to put 
the queſtion, he ſent for the members to meet 
him 1n the Painted-Chamber. Tho? in his firſt 
ſpecch he told them, that he would only be 
their fellow-ſervant, in this he ſpoke as their 
lord, and told them, they were too free in cal- 
ling an eſtabliſhed government into queſtion, 
trom which themſclves had derived their au- 
thority, ſince if they were not lawfully con- 
vened, they had no power to debate. At their 
return to the houſe they found a guard at the 
door, refuſing entrance to any perſon, who 
would not firſt ſign an engagement in theſe 
words A. B. do herereby freely pro- 
miſe and engage myſelf, to be true and faith- 


OLIVER CROMWELT, Protector 


e ful to the lord protector, and to the com- 1654. 


monwealth of England, Scotland, and Ire 
land, and ſhall not (according to the tenor 

of the indenture, whereby I am returned to 

ſerve in this preſent parliament) propoſe or 

give any conſent to alter the government, 

as It 1s ſettled in one ſingle perſon and a par- 
lament,” Many refuſing to lign this en- pq 1. 
gagement, were excluded from the houſe. een 

Notwithſtanding all this, the members them- members. 
ſelves, who had ſigned the engagement, were Whitcloc: 
not more tractable, and ceaſed not to ſhew 
their ill-will to Cromwell. They had only 
ſigned, to have it in their power to deſtroy him, 
when a favourable occaſion offered, which they 
hoped would not be long. A plot was formed 1654-5. 
chiefly by the Cavaliers, but with the privity 
of many members of parliament, to raiſe an 
army in ſeveral parts of the kingdom. Crom- Diſſolves 
well being informed of it by his ſpies, prevent-"* 5 
ed the deſign of his enemies, by a diſſolution ee 
of the parliament eleven days before the time 
fixed for its continuance, by the inſtrument of 
government, v1z, on the 22d of January. At the 
diſſolution he told the members, he was not 
ignorant of their projects, and that ſeveral 
were engaged in a conſpiracy againſt the go- 
vernment. | 

It was not without foundation that he men- Plots a- 
tioned a conſpiracy, which was now ready to gainſt 
open. Tho he was not informed of all the par- che pro- 
ticulars, he knew, however, in general, that an 1 808 
iuſurrection was intended in ſeveral places, and 
had the names of ſome that were to be the 
principal actors. Two days after the diſſo- 
lution of the parliament, major Wildman was 
arreſted by his order, and a declaration was 
found in his houſe, containing the reaſons which 
obliged the Englith to take up arms againſt 
Cromwell. Some others, as well Republicans 
as Royaliſts, were allo apprehended. 

Since the king's retreat to Cologne, he had A deſign 
received trequent expreſſes from his friends, laid for 
informing him of the general diflike of Crom- 18 inſur- 
well's government, and of the favourable op- 3 
portunity for a general riſing. What they ſaid Error of 
concerning the general diſcontent, was very the Roy- 
true; but they built upon a falſe principle, aliſts. 
which had often deceived Charles I. and now 
likewiſe deceived them. They imagined, that 
all who were diſpleaſed with rhe government 
were diſpoſed to ſerve the king, and reſtore 
him without any condition. Indeed, the Preſ- 
byterians would have gladly reſtored the king, 
provided it was on the terms granted by the 
king, his father, in the treaty of Newport, 
that is, with the limitation of the royal power, 
and the eſtabliſhment of the Presbyterian go- 
vernment in the church. But it was not likely, 
Charles II. being at liberty, would grant the 
ſame conditions as were accepted by Charles J. 
under confinement. On the other hand, it is 
alſo true, that in general, the Independents, 
Anabaptiſts, and in ſhort, all the zealous Re- 


cc 


publicans, were enemies of Cromwell ſince his 


ſeiſing the government, and that in the arm 
itſelf there was a ſtrong party againſt him. Bur 
nothing was farther trom theſe men's thoughts, 
than the king's reſtoration, and yet the Roy 
| aliſts 
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aliſts imagined, ali Cromwell's enemies would 
ſtrive to reſtore the king to the rhrone, as if 
there was no poſſibility of being enemy to the 
protector, without being devoted to the king. 
Upon this foundation it was, that they formed 
the project of an inſurrection in the welt, and 


of another in the north, not doubting of the 


army's joining, or, at leaſt, ſuffering the Cava- 
liers to act undiſturbed againſt Cromwell. This 
project was communicated to the king, who 
approved of it as well as of the day appointed 
for the execution, viz. the 18th of April. The 
king diſpatched the neceſſary commiſſions, and 
privately came into Zealand to be ready to 
paſs into England if the undertaking ſhould be 
crowned with ſucceſs. At the ſame time, Wil- 
mot, earl of Rocheſter, repaired ſecretly to 
London, with Sir Joſeph Wagſtaff, who had 
been major-general in the army of the late 
king. At London their friends were conſult- 
ed, and it was reſolved, Wagſtaft ſhould con- 


duct the inſurrection, which was to be in the 


Salisbury 
ſurpriſed. 


March 11. 


Whiteloc. 


welt, and the earl of Rocheſter that in the 
north. | 
On the day appointed, Wagſtaff came with- 


in two miles of Salisbury, where he found Pen- 


ruddock, a Cornith gentleman, Jones, Grove, 
and ſome others, who had aſſembled about 200 
horſe. With this ſmall force, they entered Sa- 
lisbury without any oppoſition; for as it was 
then the time of the aſſizes, little notice was 
taken of thoſe who entered the city. The mar- 
ket- place was immediately ſeiſed, and all the 


ſtables locked up, that the horſes might be at 


But ſoon after, the conſpirators perceiving, that 


The con- 
ſpirators 
defeated. 
Three of 
them exe- 
cuted. 
1655. 
Ibid. 


The de- 


ſign in the 


north 
comes to 


nothing. 


their devotion. After this, the judges were 
ſeiſed, with the ſherift, and were in great danger 
of being hanged for their refuſal to proclaim the 
king, who notwithſtanding was proclaimed. 


the inhabitants remained in their houſes, with- 
out offering to join them, they were diſcour- 
aged, and leaving the town, took the weſtern 
rout. A troop of horſe, accidently quartered 
in the neighbourhood, purſed and inſpired them 
with ſuch terror, that at their approach, they 
laid down their arms. Wagſtaff fortunately 


eſcaped, but Penruddock, Grove and Jones 


were taken, The two firſt were beheaded, 


and the other hanged. Notwithſtanding the 


great hopes conceived by the Royaliſts of a 
general riſing throughout the kingdom, the 
people no where attempted to favour the en- 
terpriſe. It is impoſſible to know what would 
have been the behaviour of the army, ſince 
there was no neceſſity of their being aſſembled, 
this affair being ended in two or three days. 
One may here remark, what commonly hap- 

Ss on theſe occaſions, viz. that the contriv- 
ers of ſuch projects, keeping company tor the 
molt part with only men of their own party, 
are apt to believe the whole nation to be in 
the ſentiments of thoſe with whom they con- 
verſe, wherein they are frequently miſtaken. 
This was, as it were, the peculiar weakneſs of 
the Royaliſts, of which the earl of Clarendon's 
hiſtory furniſhes various inſtances @ 

The inſurrection in the north vaniſhed be- 
fore it was begun to be executed. Ihe earl 
of Rocheſter repaired to the county of York, 


where he ſound ſome gentlemen zealous for the 
king's ſervice ; but after an inquiry into what 
they could perform, he thought it not proper 
to make any attempt, but returned to the 
king with an account of what had paſſed. . 

The king, having loſt the hopes he had 
been made to conceive, returned to Cologne. 
Soon atter his arrival, it was diſcovered, that 
one of his domeſticks, named Manning, lately 
come from England, held a ſecret correſpon- 
dence with Thurlo, Cromwell's ſecretary, and 
acquainted him with the tranſactions of the 
king's court. He was apprehended and ſhot to 
death in a caſtle belonging to the duke of New- 
burg. It is now time to ſpeak of Cromwell's 
affairs with France and Spain. 

In the reign of Charles I. cardinal Richelieu, 
as hath been ſaid, was concerned in the trou- 
bles of Scotland in the year 1639, from which 
thoſe of England were afterwards produced. 
The court ot France all along ſeemed to eſ- 
pouſe the intereſt of Charles I. during his life, 
but never gave him any real aſſiſtance. Car- 


dinal Richelicu believed, that nothing could 
more advance his projet of humbling the houſe 


of Auſtria, than to prevent England from aſ- 
ſiſting Spain, in order to preſerve the balance 
of Europe, as the intereſt of England required. 
For this reaſon, that able miniſter, inſtead of 
aſſiſting Charles I. thought only of fomenting 
the troubles of England. Cardinal Mazarin 
his ſucceflor, under the minority of Lewis XIV. 
followed the ſame maxim, and never gave any 
real aſſiſtance to Charles. But it may be ſaid, 
he carried this policy too far, ſince inſtead of 
keeping the balance even between the king 
and parliament, he gave the parliament room 


to acquire a {uperiority, which might become 


very prejudicial to France. After the death of 
Charles I. the commonwealth of England grew 
ſo powerful, that it was too late to endeavour 
to weaken it, eſpecially as France was then 
engaged in a war with Spain. It France had 


aſſiſted Charles II, ſhe would have run the ha- 


zard of ſeeing the parliament in alliance with 
Spain, which in that juncture was not to be 
riſqued. For this reaſon, the interefts of 
Charles II. were entirely abandoned by France, 


and all his aſſiſtance from thence was a penſion 


too inconſiderable for his ſubſiſtence ; and even 
this was privately, left the parliament ſhould 
be jealous. The Engliſh feared her fo little, 
that in 1652, their fleet made no ſcruple to 
attack that of France, ſent to the relief of 
Dunkirk beſieged by the Spaniards, and taken 
by them the ſame year. Notwithſtanding that 
affront, France ſent an ambaſſador to the par- 
liament to deſire their friendſhip. Cromwell, 
when advanced to the protectorate, held, for 
ſome time, the the two crowns of France and 


Spain in ſuſpence, equally flattering both King- 


doms with hopes of the friendſhip of England. 
Bur it appeared afterwards, he only intended 
to amuſe Spain, being reſolyed to make an al- 
liance with France. 

Spain had given no more aſſiſtance to 
Charles I. than France, On the contrary, 
Don Alenzo de Cardenas, the Spaniſh am- 
baſſador in England, had ſhewn a partiality 
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Charles as a fort of declaration againſt him. 
Atter the death of Charles I. the king of Spain 
paid great regard to the patliament, and gave 
them no juſt cauſe to mae war upon him. All 
that England could reproach him with, was, his 
recciving, tho” very coldly, in 1649, lord Cot- 
rington, and Mr. Hyde as ambaſſadors from 
Charles Ih, but without entering with them in- 
to any negotiation, that might create jealouſy 
in the parltament. The {ole deſign of this am- 
bafſy was, to procure ſome money from rhe 
Spaniſh court for che king's ſubſiſtence, in 
which the ambaſſadors were unſucceſstul. The 
murder of Aſcham, the parliament*s envoy at 
Madrid, by ſome Iriſh, and the little zcal 


ſhewn by the court of Spain to puniſh the 


murderers, mighr be another cauſe of com- 


Cromwell 
reſolves 


upon a war 
with Spain. 


Probable 
grounds of 
chis War. 


plaipt. But things of this nature are liable to 
ſo many diſcuſſions, that it is difficult to 
know, whether it was in the king ot Spain's 
power to give the parliameut an entire ſatiſ- 
taction. However that be, theſe cauſes of 
complaint did not ſeem ot {ufficient weight to 
breed a war betwcen rhe two nations. Ne- 
vertheleſs, Cromwell, now made protector, 


had no ſooner concluded a peace with Hol- 


land, than he reſolved to attack Spain. The 
grounds of this war are not caly to be gueſſed, 
but what may be conjectured is this. Crom- 
well, as I obſerves, intended to be confirm- 
ed by a parltamert, in his protectoral dignity 
received only from the officers oi the army. I: 
concerned him, cheretore, firſt, to render 
ſome fignal fervice to the ſtate, in order to 
make his uſurpation paſs the more peaceably. 
Secondly, as Spain was then upon the decline, 
he believed, perhaps, it woukd be caſy ro make 
ſome conquett upon that crow!:, which might 
render his protectorate famous, and ſhew the 


Englifh that if he ſought to advance himſelf, it 


A defign 
upon St. 
Domingo. 
Clarend. 


was in order to be more ſerviceable to the re- 
publick. Thirdly, it is likely, Mazarin was 
concerned in this refolution, in det to give 
a powerful divertion to Spain 

However this be, Cromwell on his advance- 
ment to the protectorfhip, ſent out two fleets, 


one under the command of Blake, to the Me- 


diterranean to chaſtiſe the Alget ines, who fre- 
quently took Englith veſſels, and the other 
under Penn, with 3o ſhips, and about 5000 
land ſoldiers commanded by Venables. The 


two laſt commanders had fealed orders from 


Cromwell, which were to be opened at a pre- 


fixed time. This fleet failed from Portſmouth 


Miſcarries 


the 27th of December, and arrived at Barba- 
does the 28th of January, from whence they 
failed again the zoth of March, 1655. By the 
ſcaled orders, the two commanders were to pro- 
ceed to Hilpaniola and take St. Domingo 
the capital of che iſland. Cromwell's inſtruc- 
tions for this undertaking were ſo particular and 
circumſtantial, that they appeared to be drawn 
by men thoroughly acquainted with the coun- 
ry. At the approach of the Engliſh fleet the 
8 aniards abandoned St. Domingo. But Ven- 
ables, inſtead of landing his troops, according 


OLIVER CROM WELL, Protector. 
for the parliament, which was conſidered by to his inſtructions, within a mile of the place, 1655. 
diſ-embarqued them at a much greater di-. 


tance. This gave the inhabitants time to 
come to themſelves, return to the town, and 
put it in a poſture of defence. The Engliſh, 
when they approached Domingo, were lo fa- 
tigued, by a long march, by the exceſſive heat, 

by hunger and truſt, that they were eaſily re- 
pulſed, and forced to retire to their ſhips, 
leaving many dead and wounded in the iſland. 


This attempt miſcarrying, the Engliſh fleet Conqueſt 
failed to Jamaica, and ſeiſed the iſle with little of Jamaica, 
Some troops. were left there, May 19. 

which were afterwards re-inforced by Crom- WROTE 


oppoſition. 


well, in order to preſerve this conqueſt, where 
the Engliſh have ſince eltabliſhed a rich colo- 
ny. Venables was ſent to the tower on his 
return to London, but ſoon diſcharged. The 
war being ſufficiently declared by this attempt 
which the Spaniards had no cauſe to expect, 
the king of Spain ordered the effects of the 
Engliſh merchants in all his dominions to be 
ſeiſed, which was a very conſiderable loſs to 
them. Nor did the miſchief ſtop there; for 
by this war ſo unjuſtly undertaken, the Eng- 
liſh forfeited he Spanith trade, which transfer- 
red to the Dutch, helped them to repair the 
lofles ſuſtained in the laſt war. 


The war with Spain was ſoon followed by a peace 
peace with France, proclaimed at London the made with 
23d of October *. This peace was caſily made France. 


tince France was willing to forget the injury 
received from the Engliſh in 1652. That 
point was only to renew the antient treaties, 
ro which there was no obſtacle, after Crom- 
well's declararion againſt Spain. 


Beſides the inſurrections and conſpiracies Cromwell | 


from the Cavaliers and Presbyterians, Crom-! 
well was alſo in danger from the male- contents 
of his own party, who had eftectually ſerved. 
him, without knowing what were his deſigns, 
but who were extremely provoked at their hav- 
ing been tools to his private ambition. The 
Republicans were incenſed againſt him. The re- 
publican governmeat was as much their idol as 
the covenant was that of the Presbyterians. 
So Cromwell by being inveſted with the pro- 
tectorſhip, had offended them no leſs than the 
Cavaliers and Presbyterians. It was not caſy 


to curb three parties, which, if they could 


have reſolved to unite, would have been ſtrong 
enough to ruin him. But he knew ſuch an uni- 
on was very difficult, and yet it was not impoſ- 
ſible, that particular men of each party, whe- 
ther openly or privately, might combine for 
his deſtruction. The army was his only ſupport, 
in which too there were Republicans who 
hated him mortally, as appears in the Me- 
moirs of Ludlow, one of the moſt inveterate 
pant him; nay, very m if he had been 
obliged to aſſemble the diſperſed army, and 
the officers could have communicated their 
thoughts to one another, they would not have 
entitely obeyed him. As to the Royaliſts, he 
never wanted pretences to perſecute them, 
which not only pleaſed the other parties, but 
was agrecable to their intereſts. As for the 


It is very remarkable, that, in this treaty, Cromwell would not allow the French king to call himſelf king of 
France, but of the French; when he himſelf aſſumed the title af protector of England and France. And, what is 
more, in the inſtrument of the treaty, Cromwell's name was put before the French king's. Welwood. 
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ot the Cavaliers and Independents, in keep- 
ing them low, he obliged theſe two laſt parties, 
who knew, if the Presbyterians ſhould again 


be ſuperior, they would treat them no better 


than Cromwell. But the rigid Republicans 
were his moſt dreaded enemies, becauſe he 
had no pretence againſt them. They had the 
more cauſe to complain, and ſpeak freely, as 
Cromwell, being their head, had made uſe of 
them, under colour of acting for the publick, 
Conſtitutes and brought them to labour for his own pri- 
jo vate advancement. So, to hold all theſe par- 
October, ties in ſubjection, he divided England into 11 
Whiteloc, diſtricts, and eſtabliſhed in each, officers, whom 
he called major-generals, with an almoſt abſo- 
lute power, that they might be always ready 
to prevent or diſperſe inſurrections. In this 
eſtabliſhment his principal view was to awe 


the Republicans, tho' the pretence was to 


curb the Cavaliers. Theſe major-generals be- 
came true tyrants, and ſo oppreſſed the people, 
that Cromwell, at laſt, was forced to reduce 

their power within much narrower bounds. * 
Reſolvesto Tho' Cromwell's ambition inclined him to 
call a par- ſupport by force the dignity conferred on him, 
due, he ſaw the ridiculouſneſs of exerciſing an au- 
ew thority given by men who had no lawful pow- 
er to beſtow it. He eaſily perceived it to be 


a fertile ſource of plots and conſpiracies againſt 


his perſon and government. There was no 
law by which he could puniſh the conſpirators, 
ſince his dignity, far n having any ſolid 
foundation, was a pure uſurpation. On ſuch 
coccaſions, therefore, it was neceſſary to uſe a 
tyrannical power, and ſuch violences might 
produce in the end very ill effects. To remedy 
this inconvenience, he had called a free par- 
liament in expectation of having his authority 
confirmed, but was diſappointed. He reſolved, 
therefore, inſtead of a free parliament, to call 


one, on which he might depend, and to uſe 


their authority to eſtabliſh his own. 

The parliament, according to the natural 
meaning of the word, is the repreſentative of 
the nation, whoſe deciſions and laws are look- 


1656, 
Reflections 
upon par- 
laments, 


ed upon as conformable to the ſentiments of 


the people in general. The extreme reſpect, 


veneration, and attachment which the Eng- 


liſh have for the parliamant, are, therefore, 
not to be thought ſtrange, ſince in ſupporting 
its privileges, they maintain their own liber- 
ty. But this ſuppoſes a parliament agreeable 
to the conſtitution, compoſed of king, lords, 
and commons, with an entire freedom in the 
celections. A parliament thus compoſed may 
truly be called the nation's repreſentative. Ir 
is unneceſſary here to obſerve, that artifices, 
intrigues and cabals have ſometimes altered 
this happy conſtitution. The frequent inſtan- 
ces which have occured in this Hiſtory, ren- 
der it unqueſtionable. We have ſcen parlia- 
ments regardleſs of their country's good, and 
devoted entirely to the will of the prince. By 
others, kings have been depoſed, and their 
 ſovereigns deprived of their moſt lawful pre- 
rogatives. But without being obliged to look 


ſo tar back, it needs only be conſidered, what 
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1655. Presbyterians, as they were equally enemies 


paſſed in the late reign, particularly ſince De- 1656. 
cember 1648. A parliament reduced by force WWW 
and violence to leſs than 190 members, brought 

the ſovereign to the ſcaffold, aboliſhed the 

houſe of lords, deſtroyed monarghy, changed 

the government into a commonwealth, and 

inveſted themſelves with a ſupreme authority, 

under the ſpecious pretence of repreſenting the 


nation, tho' without king and houſe of peeus. 


Nevertheleſs, tho' the conſtitution the par- 
liament was entirely ſubverted, and tho“ the 

name of parliament, one would have thought, 

ſhould not have deceived the people, that 
venerable name was ſtill uſed to force them to 
obedience, on a groundleſs ſuppoſitieon, that 
an aſſembly with only the name of parlia ment - 
was inveſted with all the authority of the moſt 

legal parliament. Upon this foundation, theſe 

tyrants claimed a right to enact laws, to or- 

dain, to decree, as the moſt regular parlia- 

ment might have done. I ſhall not ſtay to ſhew 

the extravagance of this pretenſion. Very 
probably, thoſe that claimed it, were not them- 

{elves ſatisfied with it. But as they were, de- 

ſtitute of all other foundation, they built upon 

this, tho? weak and unſecure, 

Cromwell's authority was no better ſupport- Upon 
ed. His uſurpation was ſo viſible, that a man Crom- 
muſt have wiltully ſhut his eyes not to ſee it. well's au- 
He himfelf was ſo convinced of the unlawful- Thority. 
neſs of his power, that he would fain have had 
it confirmed by a free parliament, being the 
only way which could furniſh him with a plau- 
ſible pretence to exerciſe it. But failing of 
ſucceſs, continued where he was, that is, in- 
veſted with the dignity of protector, by men 
who had no power to confer it. Wherefore, 
the authority of a parliament appeared to him 
abſolutely neceſſary to confirm him in his own. 

But, as he had experienced what was to be 
expected from a free parliament, he reſolved 

to call one which might be more at command. 

He, therefore, ſummoned a parliament to meet He call's 2 
the 17th of September; but he took ſuch juſt parliament 
meaſures, that tho' the people ſeemed to en- of the 
joy a perfe& freedom in the choice of their e 
repreſentatives, he ſecured a majority of Ludlow 
voices. Beſides, he would admit no man in- | 
to the houſe, who had not firſt promiſed un- 

der his hand, to do nothing againſt the eſtab- 

liſhed government. This parliament, com- 

poſed of the repreſentatives of the three king- 

doms, met on the day appointed. But above 

100 members refuſing to ſign the engagement, 

were denied their ſeats in the houſe, The reſt 
appeared ready to perform Cromwell's de- 

fires. An act was d paſſed, for re- 
nouncing the title of Charles Stuart, (for ſo 

they called the king) which was ſigned by all 

the members. By another act it was declar- 

ed high-treaſon to attempt the lite of the pro- 

tector. In ſhort, in the ſpace of ſome months, 

the parliament liberally granted all the money 
deſired by Cromwell, as well for the main- 
tenance ot the army and government, as for 

the continuation of the war againſt Spain. 

Some days before the parliament met, Blake 
and Montague, their admirals, falling in with 


This year died the learned James Uſher, archbiſhop of Armagh, and was buried at the charge of the lord pro- 


tector, in Henry the VIlth's chapel in Weſtminſter Abbey. Clark's Lives, he 


eight 


BOOK XXII. 
1656. eight Spaniſh ſhips, returning from the Weſt- 


rw Indies richly laden, took two, and ſtranded 
{ome others. This action was performed near 


Cadiz, where the Engliſh admirals had long 


expected this fleet. Cromwell ordered the two 
Prizes to be brought to Portſmouth, and the 
money and goods to be conveyed 1n waggons, 
in a fort of triumph, to London. 

In January, 1656-7, a conſpiracy againſt his 
perſon, was diſcovered by Cromwell, by one 
Sindercomb, diſcharged out of his guards. 
This man being convicted, and condemned to 
dic, was found dead in priſon, the day on 
which he was to be cxecured. | 
1657, About two months after, ſome Anabaptiſts 

Whiteloc. were diſcovered, who had projected to kill 
| Cromwell. Major-general Harriſon, vice-ad- 
-miral Lawſon, colonel Rich, major Danvers, 
and ſome others, all Anabaptiſts, on ſuſpicion 
of being concerned in the conſpiracy, were 
put under arreſt. 


16567. 
Jan. 19. 


Blake's at- 2 f N 
tempt up- tO. prizes, they had continued cruiſing off Ca- 


on the ga- diz, in expectation of the Spaniſh fleet return- 
leons at ing from Peru. As this fleet did not appear, 


St. Croix thy it ſhould now have been arrived, Blake 


a the Ca- 
nary iſles, 
Clarend. 


had not ice, it was retired to Teneriff, one of 
the Canaries, rill the Eneliſh fleet ſhould be 
failed from Cadiz. Whereupon, he ttood for 
the Canaries, the beginning of April, and 
found there the Spanith fleet, conſiſting of ſix 
galeons richly laden, and 10 other ſhips ot leſs 
burthen. The commander of this fleet had 
anchored in the bay of Santa Cruz, and taken 

all imaginable care to ſecure himſelf againſt an 

attack. The 10 ſmaller ſhips were moored 

cloſe to the land, and defended by two forts 

well mounted with guns, and ſeveral batteries 
erected on the ſhore. But the galeons draw- 

ing more water, could not come ſo near the 

land, but lay farther off, with their broad- 

fides towards the ſea. Blake ſeeing no poſli- 

bility of approaching the 10 ſhips, reſolved, 
notwithſtanding the raſhneſs of the undertak- 

ing, to attack the galeons. Accordingly, with 

a fair wind, he approached the galeons, re- 

Deſtroys ceived their fire, and boarded them. The 
e particulars of this engagement are very con- 
fuſedly related by the hiſtorians. Thus much, 
however, is certain, that Blake, after an ob- 

ſtinate fight, poſſeſſed himſelf of the galeons, 

and as the wind, which had brought him into 

the bay, would not ſerve to carry them out, 

ſet them on fire. Immediately after, a land- 

breeze ariſing, put him ſafe to ſea again. The 
Spaniards on this occaſion ſuſtained a very great 

loſs, in ſhips, money, men, and merchandize; 

but the Engliſh acquired nothing but glory. 

Blake dying in his return to England, was 
pompouſly buried by Cromwell, in Henry 

* chapel, among the monuments of the 

Ings. 

Debates in The parliament, which met the 17th of Sep- 
tte houſe tember, continued their ſeſſion without inter- 
concerning ruption, being employed in the moſt impor- 


e, Se tant affair that could ever come under their 


eg conſideration. Whether Cromwell had now 
formed the project of his higher ad 

to Crom- Project ot his higher advancement, 

well, 


or the diſpoſition of the houſe in his favour, in- 
Burner, ſpired him with the thought, he ſuddenly be- 
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Since Blake and Montague had taken the 
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came more popular than ever. He careſſed all 1657. 
parties alike. The Presbyterian were told, Www 
he was not far from their ſentimsents; th no- 
bility met with great reſpect from him; and 
he appeared leſs incenſed againſt the king's 
party. At laſt, after his friends and creatures 
had been long labouring to diſpoſe men in his fa- 
vour, Mr. Pack, a member of parliament, and 
one of the city aldermen, propoſed, in dire 
terms, that he might be inveſted with the ti- 
tle of king. This propoſition was immediate- 
ly ſeconded by a great many members, and it 
was even obſerved, that his known enemies 
very readily gave their conſent to it. Theſe 
imagined, there was no better way to ruin him, 
and excite plots againſt his life. But for the 
ſame reaſon, his principal friends oppoſed it 
with all their power. It is, nevertheleſs, very 
probable, he was privy to this propoſal, tho“ 
he thought not fit to tell it to Desborough his 
brother-in-law, or Fleetwood his ſon-in-law, 
from whom it met with the greateſt oppoſition. 
This contraſt between Cromwell's friends, held 
thoſe in ſuſpence, who only intended to make 
their court to him, and cauſed them to be ir- 
reſolute. Wherefore this propoſal was debated 
in the houſe two days ſucceſſively. In all ap- 
pearance, the irreſolute were informed, in this 
interval, what they were to do. However that 
be, it was at laſt carried by a majority of voices, 
that the crown ſhould be offered to Cromwell. 
Purſuant to this reſolution, the houſe immedi- Cromwell! 
ately appointed a committee, to acquaint his waited on 
highneſs with what had been reſolved for the by a com- 
publick good. He ſeemed ſurpriſed at the re, 
offer, and told the committee, he thought it ↄer'ofthe 
very ſtrange, the parliament ſhould entertain crown. 
ſuch a deſign : That he did not believe it pro- April g. 
per for them to offer, nor would his conſcience 

give him leave to accept it. The committee ex- 

pecting this auſwer, replied, They did not 

queſtion but he would grant their deſire, when 

he ſhould be informed of the reaſons which had 

induced the parliament to take this reſolution, 

and which they beſought him only to hear. 
Whereupon, he appointed a day to hear what 


they had to ſay to him. 


The committee, on the day appointed, en- Reaſons 
tertained him with long diſcourſes, concerning laid before 
the reaſons on which the parliament founded him to pre- 


their requeſt, of which the principal were: Fail with 


That the people of England had for many — ng] 1 
ages been accuſtomed to the government of Clarend. 
kings: That in changing this government, 

there had neceſſarily been an abolition of ma- 

ny laws, cuſtoms, and formalities, and an e- 
ſtabliſhment of others, which would never 

be endured by the people on account of their 

novelty : That according to the laws of 
England, there could be no ſecurity to any 

act concerning the government, without the 
intervention and authority of a king: That 
hitherto, thoſe concerned in the war, and the 

late changes, could not be ſafe, but would 
remain liable to dangerous inquiſit ions, a- 
greeable to the laws of the land: That the 

daily conſpiracies againſt the preſent govern- 

ment, clearly ſhewed, the people were in- 

clined to a king, nor would be ſatisfied with- 

out one: In a word, that the kingdom 


© would 
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1657. would never be in peace, till things were * ecnte the office of chief magiſtrate, over Eng- 1657. 
brought back to their antient channel. That © land, Scotland and Ireland, and the terri- . 
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it was very true, the royal family had been 
rejected on account of their tyrannies; but 
this was no objection to the choice of a king 
ot another family, nor could any kingdom 
be produced, where the like had not happen- 
ed, as well as in England. 

Theſe very reaſons had been alledged in the 
debates in the houſe, and were anſwered by the 
Republicans to this eftect : That an oath 
had been taken to be faithful to the com- 
* monwealth without a king; and to make a 
new king, was returning to Egypt. Where 
was the neceſſity ot recurring to kings, ſince 
it was agreed, they invaded the rights of the 
ſubject? That it was advantageous that all 
the ſubjects thould be equally liable to be 


© rather to have the true heir to the crown.” 


Cromwell was not unacquainted with the rea- 


ſons alledged on both ſides in the houſe, and, 


therefore, to ſhew, he would neither accept nor 
refuſe the offer without deliberation, he ap- 
pointed the 8th of May for his final anſwer. 


called to an account, that they might be 
more united amongſt themſelves. That if a 
king was at laſt neceſſary, they would chuſe 


LA 


tories and the dominions thereunto belong- 
ing, and to govern according to all thiffgs in 
that petition and advice. And alſo that he 
would in his life-time appoint the perſon that 
. ſhould ſucceed him in the government: That 
he would call a parliament conſiſting of two 
houſes once in a year at fartheſt ; that thoſe 
perſons who are legally choſen by a free elec- 
tion of the people to ſerve in parliament, 
may not be excluded from doing their duties, 
but by conſent of that houſe whereot they 


the qualihcations therein mentioned, ſhould 
be capable to ſerve as members in parlia- 
ment : That the power of the other houſe 
be limited as therein is preſcribed : that the 
laws and ſtatutes of the land be obſerved and 
kept; no laws altered, ſuſpended, abrogat- 
ed, or repealed, but by new laws made by 
act of parliament : That the ycarly ſum of 


maintenance of the navy and army; and 
300,000 l. for the ſupport of the government; 
beſides other temporary ſupplies as the com- 
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are members: That none but thoſe undet” 


a million of pounds ſterling be ſettled for the 


He is It is pretended, that in this interval, he was © the nation to require: That the number of 
greatly in the utmoſt diſtraction, not knowing what to © the proteRor's council ſhall not exceed 21, 
. determine. His ambition prompted him to © whereof ſeven ſhall be a Quorum *. The 
choice to ACCEPt the offered crown, the whole intrigue © chief officers of the ſtate, as chancellors, 
make. Probably being directed by himſelf. But the keepers of the great-ſcal, &c. to be approv- 
Clarend, diſpoſition of his relations and principal friends ed by parliament : That his highneſs would 
made him tremble. For how could he pro- encourage a godly miniſtry in theſe nations; 
miſe himſelf allegiance from ſtrangers, when he * and that ſuch as do revile and diſturb them 
ſaw his own molt intimate friends determined in the worſhip of God, may be puniſhed ac- 
to abandon him? Nay, it is ſaid, ſome of them * cording to law; and where laws are detective, 
threatened to kill him, and that he was inform- new ones to be made: That the Proteſtant 
ed of a plot to aſſaſſinate him, the moment he *© Chriſtian religion, as it is contained in the 
Burnet, accepted the crown. The very day, he was © Old and New Teſtament, be aſſerted and 
to give his anſwer, Desborrough and Fleet- held forth for the publick profeſſion of theſe 
wood, walking with him in St. James's-Park, nations, and no other; and that a confeſſion 
rold him, if he accepted the crown, they could * of faith be agreed upon, and recommended 
ſerve him no longer. He was diſcouraged by to the people of theſe nations; and none to 
all theſe things, at the very inſtant the crown © be permitted, by words, or writing, to re- 
was going to be placed on his head. His an- vile or reproach the ſaid confeſſion of faith.” 
ſwer, therefore, to the committe was, that he The general terms in which the three laſt 
could not accept the government under the articles concerning religion are expreſſed, 
Refuſes title of a king. Whether this refuſal was for plainly ſhew, that the intention of the parlia- 
the crown. Or againſt his intereſt, is a problem that admits ment, or rather of Cromwell who directed 
May 8. of great diſpute. For my part, I believe, that them, was, to oblige equally the Presbyteri- 
Clarend. being ſo able a politician, he did not think the ans and Independents. The firſt, by ſupport- 
advantages equal to the inconveniencies, of ing the miniſtry, upon the preſent eſtabliſh- | 
accepting the crown. ment, and the others, by introducing into re- 
Is confirm. Nevertheleſs, to reward in ſome meaſure ſo ligion, a latitude which left every man free to 
ed in his great a moderation, the parliament confirmed believe and practiſe as he pleaſed, and both 
protector- his dignity of protector, with more power than parties, by equally flattering them with a con- 
ſhip by the was annexed to it by the council of officers. feſſion of faith, in which each patty ſhould find 


parliament. 


Ludiow. 


This was done by a ſolemn inſtrument, called 
The humble petition and advice, the parlia- 


their account. The Epiſcopalians alone could 


not expect any advantage. 


ment thereby ſhowing it was not a law to be 
impoſed on him but an advice, which was ſub- 
mitted to his judgment and diſcretion, with 
freedom to accept or refuſe it, as he ſhould 
think proper. The ſubſtance of it was : 
Contents That his highneſs Oliver Cromwell ſhould, 


of ths act © under the title of protector, be pleaſed to ex- 
of the | 
humble 
petition 
and advice, 
White loc. 


Cromwell having ſolemnly ſworn the punc- Cromwell 
tual obſervation of theſe articles, appointed ſolemly in- 
the 26th of June for the day of his inaugurati- pang 
on, which was performed with great pomp. He 3 
was, doubtleſs, of opinion, that this ſecond | 
inauguration was neceſſary to ſupply the detetts 
of the firſt, which had been made without any 
This expreſſion is taken from the clauſe inſerted in moſt commiſſions, in which, after the number of commiſſioners 


is fixed, the king appoints ſome. particular perſons amongſt them, who are to be preſent to give a validity to all acts 5 
done in vertue of the commiſſion, and this he does by ſaying, a quorum eſſe numero volumus, &c. Rapin. ful 
# awful 


mwell 


-mly in- 


-urared, 
3 

16 26. 
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BOOK XXII. 
165 7. lawful authority. This done, the houſe ad- 
E journed to the 2oth of Janua y, 1657-8. | 
A league Since the renewal of the anrient treaties be- 
offenſive | ire 
and de- tween France and England, another negotiati- 
fenſive be- on was begun for a league offenſive and defen- 
tween (five againſt Spain. This negotiation, ſer on 


France foot by the ambaſſador of France, in 1656, at 
_— © London, was concluded at Paris the 13th of 
: March, 1657, by a treaty of league, import- 
ing, that Cromwell ſhould join 6000 men with 

the French army; that Mardyke and Dunkirk 

ſhould be beſieged, and when taken, deliyer- 

| ed to the Engliſh. | | 

ons. King Charles being informed of this nego- 


Makes an tiation, ſent a truſty meſſenger to arch-duke 
alliance Leopald, till governor of the Low-Countries, 
with to offer a league with Spain. The king's de- 
Spain. ſign was to give himſelf ſome reputation by a 
— league with that crown; and, beſides, he 
withed to reſide in the Low- Countries in order 

to be nearer England, in caſe his preſence there 

ſhould be neceſſary. The arch- duke accepted 

the propoſal, believing, if the king of England 

was attached to Spain, he would have credit 

enough to draw the Iriſh forces from the 


French, into the Spaniſh ſervice. This was all 


the advantage Spain could expect from a junc- 
tion with a prince, who had properly nothing 
to offer. Beſides he was to be ſubſiſted, when 
he ſhould be deferred by France. However 
this be, the king and the arch- duke concluded 
a treaty, by which the king's reſidence at Bru- 
ges was only to be connived at by Spain, which 
was little able to maintain him according to 
his dignity. Spain was moreover to furniſh 
him with 6000 men, as ſoon as he ſhould be 


ſſeſſed of ſome good port in England. The 


ing, ſatisfied with theſe conditions, becauſe 


he had nothing to offer to procure better, ſign- 


ed the treaty which was ratified by the king of 
Spain. With the ratification, Philip ſettled 
upon the king a monthly penſion of 6000 Guil- 
ders, and another of 3000 upon the duke of 
Glouceſter, who had been ſent for out of 
France by his brother the king, where his mo- 
ther was perſuading him to change his religi- 
on. So, the king left Cologne in April, 1657, 
and retired to Bruges, at the ſame time that 
arch-duke Leopold reſigned the government 
of the Low-Countries to Don John of Auſtria, 
natural fon to Philip IV. Afterwards, the 
. king. prevailed with the lord Muskerry, colo- 
nel of an Iriſh regiment in the ſervice of 
France, to deſert that ſervice, and join the 
Spaniſh army with his regiment. He alſo 
tound means to cauſe four regiments of Eng- 
liſh,i Scots and Iriſh, to come in fingle com- 
panies, and offer him their ſervice. Theſe 
regiments, tho not in very good order, ſerved 

in the Spanith army. 
The duke . As ſoon as the treaty of league between 
of Vork France and England was ſigned, Cardinal Ma- 
obliged Zarin ſignified to the duke of York, that he 
France. Was to retire out of the dominions of France. 
Clarend. All the Engliſh of the king's party, in the ſervice 
of France, had the ſame orders, and amongſt 
the reſt the lord Digby, now become earl of 


3d of March, 1657 
Vo 1. II. 


* Some authors, by confounding theſe two treaties, the one of the 23d of October, 1655, and the other of the 
> have fallen into ſome miſtakes, Rapin. See Collect. of Treaties, Tom, 3 
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Briſtol upon the death of his father, and a con- 1657. 
vert to the Catholick religion. All theſe Eng- 
liſh, diſmiſſed from France, retired into the 
Low-Countries, ſome to their king, and the 

reſt ro Don John of Auſtria, to ſeek employ- 

ment in his army. 

In conſequence of the league, Cromwell ſent Cromwell 
6000 men ot his beſt troops into France under {ends6000 
the command of Reynolds, who had concluded 70S" 
the treaty at Paris in quality of his ambaſſador, Prance. 
In this campaign, the French took ſeveral Ludlow. 
places from the Spaniards, and amongſt the 
reſt Mardyke which was delivered to the Eng- 
liſh. Reynolds was unhappily drowned in his 
return to England, and was ſucceeded in the 
command of the Engliſh forces in the ſervice 
of France, by Lockhart a Scotchman, and am- 
baſſador to that crown. | 

As by the ſecond article of the humble pe- 1657-8. 
tition and advice, the protector was every Compoſes 
year to ſummon a parliament, conſiſting of fgteee 
two houſes, Cromwell reſolved to obſerve parliament 
that article, which had been inſerted in Clarend. 
the inſtrument by his ſole direction. He, 
therefore, choſe a certain number at his own 
pleaſure, to compoſe the other honſe. Moſt 
of theſe were officers, or other perſons devot- 
ed to him, to whom he added ſome of. the 
antient peers; but they refuſed to take their 
ſears with theſe men. This choice being made, 
he iſſued out writs for their meeting in parlia- 


ment, in a ſeparate houſe, January 20, 1657-8. 


His intention was to have this houſe conſider- 
ed as a houſe of peers, and inveſted with the 
{ame privileges, the peers had formerly enjoy- 
ed. He durſt not, however, give it that name, 
but contented himſelf with calling it the Other 
Houle, till a more proper name could be gi- 
ven It, | 
Cromwell, as hath been obſerved, had creat- Deſigns of 
ed himſelt many enemies, not only amongſt his cne- 
the Royaliſts and Presbyterians, but even a- mics a. 
mong the Independents themſelves. Theſe 13 
laſt were extremely provoked at his having 
made uſe of them for his advancement, under 
colour of labouring with them to eſtabliſh a re- 
publican government. The ſequel had ſnewn 
them, that in ſuppreſſing kingly power, he had 
never intended to aboliſh the monarchy, ſince 
under the name of protector, he had ſeiſed 
the ſupreme power. They, therefore, looked 
upon him as the moſt pertidious of men, and 
were not leſs his enemies than the Presbyte- 
rians and Royaliſts. He was ſupported only 
by the army, filled by himſelf with Fanaticks 
and Enthuſiaſts, who imagined the time was 
come to erect a Fith-Monarchy, or the reign 
of Jeſus Chriſt upon earth. Cromwell was not 
ignorant, his enemies had deſigned to'deftroy” 
him, on pretence of raiſing him higher, and 
this had made him refuſe the title of king. It 
was alſo to break their meaſures, that he had 
asked and obtained a power of erecting ano- 
ther houſe, to oppoſe it occaſionally to the 
houſe of commons, where he had but two ma- 
ny enemies, of which he had cauſe very ſoon 
to be {till more ſenſible. 101915; 
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1657-8. 


The par- 
l:ament 
meets in 


The HISTORY ENGLAND, 


His enemies having had time to concert 


their meaſures during the adjournment, took 
another courſe to deftroy him when the par- 
liament re-aſſembled, As by the IIId article 


two houſes Of the humble petition and advice, it was ſaid, 


Whiteloc. 


the members legally choſen, ſhould not be ex- 
cluded without the conſent of their houſe, a 


motion was made to admit all the elected 


members, who had refuſed to ſign the engage- 
ment. This motion was ſo ſuddenly received 


and approved, that Cromwell had not time to 


oppoſe it, and he could have done it fo much 
the leſs, as it was founded on a ſolemn act, 
which he had ſworn to obſerve. By this 


means above 100 members, Republicans and 


Presbyterians, all enemies to the protector, 
were admitted into the houſe of commons. 
From that time, the face of affairs began to 
change, Cromwell's enemies having gained the 
ſuperiority in the very honſe which would 


have made him a king. As they had formed 


great projects againſt him, their firſt care was 
to hinder the other houſe, wholly conſiſting of 
his creatures, from uſing their pretended ne- 


oative voice to break their meaſures. The au- 


thority, therefore, of the other houſe was call- 
ed in queſtion, and it was affirmed to be ab- 
ſurd, that they ſhould have a negative voice, 
ſince the commons, by whom they were creat- 
ed, never pretended ro make peers, of men 
who had no other power than what they vo- 
red them. It was added, that therefore it was 
ſaid in the humble petition and advice, that 
the power of the other houſe ſhould be limited. 


Cromwell, perceiving to what all this tended, 


The par- 
lament 
examines 
the validi- 
ty of the 
humble 
petition 
and ad- 
vice. 
Phillips. 


Crom- 
well's 
ſpcech to 
the par- 
liament. 
Feb. 4. 
Ibid, 
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without any lawful cauſe. 
' tended to a revocation of the act, and withal 


ſent tor the parliament to Whitehall, and in a 
{ſpeech maintained the authority of the other 
houſe with ſuch vehemence, that the commons 
fearing a diſſolution, found it neceſſary to ac- 
knowledge the other houſe as an eſſential part 
of the parliament. 

Notwithſtanding this, the commons took 
into conſideration the humble petition and ad- 
vice, and many were of opinion, it was null 
and void, becauſe it was made when many 
members were excluded from the parliament, 
This maniteſtly 


of the ſubſequent confirmation of Cromwell's 
protectorſnip. Cromwell was too quick: ſigted 
not to ſee how much it concerned his intereſt, 


not to ſufſer this parliament to fit any longer. 


Wherefore he came to the other houſe and 
ſending for the commons, ſpoke to them in 
theſe rerms : 

I had very comfortable expectations that 


© God would make the meeting of the parlia- 


ment a bleſſing ; and the lord be my wit- 
nels, 1 deſire the carrying on the affairs of 
the nation to theſe ends. The bleſſing which 
I mean, and which we ever climed at, was 
mercy, truth, righteouſneſs, and peace, 
which 1 deſire may be improved. 

That which brought me into the capacity 
I now ſtand in, was the petition and advice 
given me by you, who, in reference to the 
antient conſtitution, did draw me to accept 


0 A aA 8 


a man living can ſay I ſought it ; no, not a 


A 6 a aa ß 


ol the place of protector. There is not a 


* man, nor a woman treading. upon Engliſh 1657-8. 
ground; but I, contemplating the fad con- 


© dition of theſe nat ions, relieved from an in- 
* teſtine war unto a ſix or ſeven years peace, I 
* did think the nations happy therein. But to 
be petitioned thereunto, and adviſed by you 
* to undertake: ſuch a government, a burden 
© too heavy tor any creature, and this to be 
done by the houfe that then had the legiſla- 
tive capacity, I did look that the ſame men 
that made the ſrame, ſhould make it good 
unto me: I can ſay in the preſence of God, 
in compariſon of whom we are bur like poor 
creeping ants upon the earth, I would have 
been glad to have lived under my wood- 
fide, to have kept a flock of ſheep, rather 
than undertook ſuch a government asthis is; 
but undertaking it by the advice and petiti- 
on of you, 1 did look that you that had of- 
tered it unto me ſhould make it good. 

© I did tell you, at a conference concernir 
it, that I would not undertake it, unleſs there 
might be fome other perſon that might in- 
terpoſe between me and the houſe of com- 
mons, who then' had the power to prevent: 
tumultuary and popular ſpirits, and it was 
granted I ſhould name any other houſe ; and 
I named it of men that ſhall meet you where- 
ſoever you go, and ſhake hands with you, 
and tell you it is not titles, nor lords, nor 
party, that they value, but a Chriſtian and 
an Engliſh intereſt, men of your own rank 
and quality, who will not only be a balance 
unto you, but to themſelves, while you love 
England and religion. 5 
Having proceeded upon theſe terms, and 
finding ſuch a ſpirit as is too much predomĩ- 
nant, every thing being too high or too low, 
when virtue, honeſty, piety and juſtice are 
omitted: I thought I had been doing that 
which was my duty, and thought it would 
have ſatisfied you; but if every thing muſt 
be too high or too low, you are not to be ſa- 
tisfied. . 
Again, I would not have accepted of the 
government, unleſs I knew there would be 
a juſt accord between the governor and the 
governed, unleſs rhey would take an oath 
to make good what the parliament's petition 
and advice adviſed me unto ; upon that 1 
took one oath, and they took another oath 
upon their part anſwerable to mine; and did 
not every one know upon what condition 
they ſwore? God knows, I took it upon 
condition expreſſed in the government: And 
I did think we had been upon a foundation, 
and upon a bottom; and thereupon J 
e myſelf bound to take it, and to be 
adviſed by the two houſes of parliament. 
We ſtanding unſettled till we were arrived at 
that; the conſequences would neceſſarily have 
been confuſion, if that had not been ſettled. 
Yet there are not conſtituted hereditary lords, 
nor hereditary kings; the 2 conſiſting in 
the two houſes and myſclt. I do not ſay, that 
the meaning of your oath was to you, that 
were to go againſt my own principles, to en- 
tet upon another man's conſcience : God will 
judge between me and you: It there Tu 
been 
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been in you any intention of ſettlement, you 
would have ſer:lkcd upon this baits, and have 
offered your judgment and opinion. 
God is my witreſs, I ſpeak it, it is evi- 
dent to all tae world and people living, that 
a new bufineſs hath beci 9 in the ar- 
* my agaiaſt this actual] ſettlement by your 
conſent; I do not ſpea k to theſe gentlemen 
* or lords, (pointing co his right hand,) what- 


© ſoever you will call them, I ſpeak not this to 


them, but to you ; you adviſed me to run 
into this place to be in a capacity by your 


advice; yet inſtead of owning a thing taken 


© for granted, ſome muit have I know not 
what; and you have not only disjoined your 
ſelves, but rhe whale nation, which is in 
likelihood of running into more contuſion in 
this 15 or 16 days that you have fate, than 
it hath been from the riſing of the laſt ſeſſion 
to this day, through the intention of devil- 
ing a commonwealth again, that ſome of 
the people might be the men that might 
rule all, and they are endeavouring to en- 
gage the army to carry that thing; and 
hath that man been true to this nation, ho- 
ſoever he be, eſpecially that hath taken an 
oath, thus to prevaricate? Theſe deligns 
have been upon the army, to brake and di- 
vide us : I {pcas this in the preſence of ſome 
of che army, that theſe things have not 
been according to God, nor according to 
truth (precend what you will.) Theſe 


the king ot Scots game, it I may ſo call him; 
and I think myicli bound before God, to 
do what I mean to prevent it. That which 
I told you in the Banquetring-houſle was true, 
that chere were preparations of force to in- 


confirmed to me ſince within a day, that the 
king of Scots hath an army at the water- ſide 
ready to be ſhipped for England. I have it 
from thoſe who have been eye- witneſſes of it. 
And while it is doing, there are endeavours 
from ſome who are not far from this place, 
to ſtir up the people of this town into a tu- 
multing : What if I ſaid into a rebellion ? 
and I hope I ſhall make it appear to be no 
better, it God aſſiſt me; it hath been not 
only your endeavour to pervert the army, 
while you have been ſitting, and to draw 
them to ſtate the queſtion about a common- 
wealth, bur ſome of you have been lifting of 
perſons by commiſſion from Charles Stuart, 
to join wich any inſurrection that may be 
made: And what is like to come upon this 
(the enemy being ready to invade us) but 


this be ſo, as I do affign to this cauſe your 
not aſſenting to what you did invite me to 
the petition and advice, asthat which might 
© be the ſettlement of the nation, and if this 
be the end of your fitting, and this be your 
* carriages, I think it high time that an end 
© be put unto your fitting, and I do diſſolve 
* this parliament : And let God judge be- 
1 Max 
had two h 
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things tend to nothing elſe, but the playing 


vade us; God is my witnels it hath been 


even preſent blood and confuſion? And if 


OLIVER CROM WELL, Protector. 


© tween me and you. 


When the parliament was diſſolved, Crom- 
well ſuſpecting, or, perhaps, being informe 
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At which many of the 1655-8. 
commons cried Amen. : 


1668. 


Lambert 
? turned out 


that Lambert was one of the principal authors of his pre- 
of the plot formed againſt him, diſmiſed him ferments. 
from all his employments. Fleetwood was re- Ludlow, 


called from Ireland to ſucceed Lambert, in 


the lieutenant-generalſhip, and Henry Crom- 


well, younger {on of the protector, was ſent 


into Ireland in Fleetwood's room. Since 
Cromwell had been confirmed in the protecto- 
rate, he had called his eldeſt ſon Richard to 
court, and made him chancellor of the univer- 
ſiry ot Oxford. He had married his ſecond 


daughter to the lord Falconbridge, and his Crom 


married to Mr. Claypole, and a fourth lived 
unmarried, if I am not miſtaken, till the reign 
of William III. “. Soon after the diſmiſſion 


of Lambert, Cromwell ſo reduced the autho- 


rity of che major- generals, that they had no 
longer the power, as they had before, of op- 
preſſing the people. In all appearance, they 


were deeply concerned in the plot to gain the 
army, mentioned by Cromwell in his ſpeeck 
to the parliament. It is pretended, he meant 

to make a greater reform in his army, and 
was reſolved to diſmiſs every perſon of ſuſpect- 


ed fidelity. But he had not time to execute 
this project. a 

It was not without reaſon that Cromwell 
ſpake of a conſpiraey forming in England in 
favour of the king. The Royaliſts ever be- 
leving, that all who were enemies either of 
Crommell's perſon or government, were the 
kivg's ſecret friends; built upon that foundati- 
on to place him on the throne by the aſſiſtance 
of his greateſt enemies. This would appear 
incredible, if they had not given frequent 
inſtances of their prejudice. The project was 
as uiual, to raiſe inſurrections in ſeveral parts 


third to Mr. Rich, grandſon to the earl of wells fa- 
Warwick, His eldeft had been long fince 


mily. 
Clarend, 


A conſpi- 


racy of tha 


Royaliſts, 
Phillips, 


of the kingdom, in the belief, that the king's 


private friends would not loſe the occaſion of 


joining thoſe who ſhould be in arms. The 


principal managers of this plot were John 
Mordaunt brother of the earl of Peterborough, 


Sir Henry Slingsby a rich and popular man in 


the county of York, and Dr. Hewet a mini- 
ſer of the church of England. This plot had 


been repreſented to the king in ſo advantage- 


ous a manner, by reaſon of the general diſ- 


content under the preſent government, that 


he conceived hopes of ſucceſs. And, there- 


fore, he had himſelf made ſome preparations 


in the Low-Countries, and the four regiments 
raiſed by him, and after the miſcarriage of the 


deſign, added to the Spaniſh army, were in- 


tended for his ſervice. He had, moreover, 
ſent commiſſions into England, for thoſe who 
would engage in his intereſt. One of theſe 
commiſſions to raiſe a regiment of horſe had 
been granted to one Mr. Stapley, 'whole ta- 
ther had been Cromwell's great friend, and 
one of the king's judges. Cromwell, upon 


y wa married to the lord Falconbridge, and Frances to Mr. Rich, the carl of Warwick's grandſon. Bridget 


usbands, Ireton and Fleetwood? and Elizabeth (whom Rapin by miſtake ſays lived unmarned) was wife 


ſome 
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Ip drew from him a confeſſion of whatever he 
knew, and that he had received his commiſſi- 
| on from Mr. Mordaunt. He alſo told him, 

the marqueſs of Ormond had been at London, 
and ſtayed there three weeks to concert mea- 
ſures with the conſpirators, and give them his 
directions; which was true. The earl of Cla- 
rendon intimates, the marqueſs had not found 
things in England ripe for the execution of 
what was intended, and yet the great number 
of commiſſions ſhew, that the court had a 
better opinion of the undertaking. However 
this be, the marqueſs had the good fortune to 
leave England, and return to the king, before 
Cromwell knew, he had been there. Imme- 
diately after the diſſolution of the parliament, 
Mordaunt, Slingsby and Hewet were com- 
mitted to the tower, and many of their ac- 
complices, were apprehended in all parts of 
the kingdom. After which, Cromwell ereCt- 
ed a high-court of juſtice for trial of the cri- 
minals, and eſpecially of the three principal. 
- Mr. Mordaunt eſcaped death by means of hits 
wife, who bribed ſome of the judges, and 
prevailed with colonel Mallory, one of the two 


. witneſſes againſt her husband, to make his eſ- 
Slingsby, cape. Sir Henry Slingsby and Dr. Hewet 


ewet, were condemned and executed. Before the 
and others, 


executed. ſame court were tried, condemned, hanged 

Clarend. and quartered for the ſame crime, Aſhton, Sta- 

cy, and Battely. Some others were condemn- 

ed, and pardoned by Cromwell, not to mul- 

tiply any more the number of his enemies. It 

is certain he had a great many, and that thoſe 

who had been moſt attached to him while he 

| was believed to be in their views, hated him 

. mortally, when they found themſelves de- 
ceived. 

Addreſs of The earl of Clarendon relates on this occa- 


ſome ſecta - ſion a long addreſs to the king, from ſeveral 


ries to the Independents, Quakers, and Anabaptiſts, 
king. brought him by a young gentleman, wherein 
they ſuppoſed the death of Cromwell to be 
near, which ſeemed to intimate a delign to 
aſſaſſinate him. To this addreſs were annex- 
ed ſome conditions required of the king, with 
which certainly he could not comply. Where- 
fore he contented himſelf with returning a 


general anſwer, that he did not intend to per- 


ſecute or trouble any men for their opinions, 

if their actions were peaceable, and that they 

might hope for his favour, if he received ſer- 

vice from them; by which he ſeemed to en- 

courage them to execute their deſign. It is 

certain, theſe men abhorred Cromwell, but 

depended too much on their own ſtrength, and 

filled their heads with chimerical deſigns. At- 

ter all, tho their projects ſhould have ſucceed- 

cd, the king would have received no advant- 

age, their principles being ſo oppoſite to his. 

Probably, their intention was to make uſe of 

the king to accompliſh their view, but not to 

place him on the throne in the manner he 

deſired, accordingly this project came to no- 
thing. 72 85 3 

Dunkirk Io June, this year, marſhal Turenne, gene- 

taken. ral of the French army, beſieged Dunkirk, 

Clarend. contrary to the opinion of Don John of Auſtria, 
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continued by Turenne, who made himſelt maſter "15. 


ſeiſed with a fever at Hampton-Court, which wells 


Worceſter in 165 1. 


morganſhire in Wales, and called Williams, and cha- 


who expected that he would have opened the 1658. 
campaign with the ſiege of Cambray. As this.. 
beliet had made him neglect to provide for | 
the defence of - Dunkirk, he was forced to 
riſque a battle to ſave that place, which was 
not 1n a condition to make a long reſiſtance. 
Bur this battle proved fatal to the Spaniards, The battle 
who were entirely defeated, and the ſiege was of Dunes. 


of Dunkirk the 26th of June. The town, in 

purſuance of the treaty with England, was 1, ,. 

ſurrendered to Cromwell, who placed a ſtrong i rene? 

garriſon in it, and made Lockart the gover- to Crom- 

nor. well 
Cromwell had for ſome time, appeared 

more uneaſy and fearful than ever. This is 

not very ſtrange, ſince he had information 

from divers parts, of a deſign to affaſſinate 

him, by ſome of his former moſt zealous ad- 

herents. This canſed him to uſe new precau- 

tions, as not to lye two nights together in the 

ſame chamber, nor appear in publick without 

a ſtrong guard. But all theſe precautions to 

avoid a violent, could not ſecure him from a 

natural death. In Auguſt, this year, he was Crom- 

at firſt had no dangerous ſymptoms, but his e 

diſtemper daily increaſing, he was removed to 

Whitehall, where after nominating his eldeſt 

ſon Richard for his ſucceſſor, he expired in 

the 6oth year of his age, on the 3d of Septem- 

ber, on which day he had gained the two 

great battles, of Dunbar in 1650, and of 


Cromwell's family was originally of Gla- Peſcent 


one of which marryng a ſiſter of Cromwell, vi- ractor of 
car-general in the reign of Henry VIII, aſſum- 8 rell 
ed the name of Cromwell, and tranſmitted it * 
to his poſterity. Oliver Cromwell was born 
at Huntington, April 25, 1599. His edu- 
cation had nothing extraordinary, nor is it 
known how he ſpent his time before he arriv- 
ed at the age of 35 years, when he began ſe- 
riouſly to reform his manners and lead a very 
regular life, without indulging himſelf in any 
indecent or ill action. Probably he then, it 
not ſooner, engaged in the Presbyterian party. 
The reputation he had acquired of an honeſt 
man and good Chriſtian, and, doubtleſs, his 
principles concerning the government, were 
the cauſe of his being returned for the town of 
Cambridge, to the parliament which met the 
zd of November, 1640. He fate two years 
without being diſtinguiſhed, not having a ge- 
nius for ſpeaking to place him upon a level 
with ſome of the members of that parliament. 
His delivery was ungraceful, and his ſpeeches 
prolix and confuſed. Ir was probably, in theſe 
two years that he was gained by the Inde- 
pendents, and liſted in their party, tho' con- 
cealed under the name of rigid Presbyteriaus. 
Agreeably to the views and intereſts of that 
party, Cromwell affected an extraordinary 
zeal for Presbyterianiſm, and the liberty ot 
the nation againſt the uſurpations of the court, 
in which he followed the directions of the then 
leading members of the houſe. So when the 
civil war began in 1642, he had a poſt in the 
| | army, 
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was, at firſt, a major of horſe, and tho' he was 


432 years of age before he had drawn a ſword, 


he was ſo diſtinguiſhed by his valour in that 
office, that he had ſoon after a regiment given 
him. There was not in the army an officer 
that faced danger with more intrepidity, or 
that more ardently ſought occaſions to ſigna- 
liſe himſelf. His reputation increaſed to ſuch 
a degree, that he became major- general, then 
lieutenant-general under Fairfax, and, at laſt, 
his ſucceſſor. His great talents for war gave 
him occaſion to ſhew that he had no leſs genius 
for civil affairs. He entered into the deepeſt 
deſigns of his party, and, at lait, became one 
of the principal leaders, advancing here with 


the ſame rapidity as in the army. It was he, 


who accuſing the earl of Mancheſter of not ha- 
ving done his duty in the ſecond battle of New- 
bury, broke the ice, and gave occaſion to the 
new model of the army, which was the firſt 
ſtep to the triumph of the Independents. From 
that time, he was looked upon as the chief of 
the Independent party, and, properly, as ge- 


neral of the army, Fairfax acting only as di- 


rected by Cromwell. I ſhall no farther inſiſt 


upon what has been related at large, but only 


obſerve, that the troops believed themſelves 
invincible under his command, and that he 
was never once torced to turn his back. The 
victory gained over prince Rupert at Marſton- 


Moor, was chiefly aſcribed to his valour. The 


reduction of Ireland in leſs than a year, great- 
ly increaſed his fame, and the battles of Dun- 
bar and Worceſter carried it to the higheſt de- 
gree. — 

Let us now view him in his government af- 


ter he was protector. If his government be 
compared with thoſe of the two laſt kings, there 


Burnet, 


Welwood. 


will appear a very great diſparity with regard 
to the glory and reputation of the Engliſh na- 
tion. James I. and Charles I. ſeemed to have 
ſtudied to diſgrace the Engliſh name, whereas 
Cromwell, in the ſpace of four or five years 
carried the glory of his nation as far as poſſible, 
and in that reſpect was not inferior to Eliza- 
beth. He made himſelf equally dreaded by 
France and Spain, and the United-Provinces. 
Theſe three. ſtates courted his alliance and 
friendſhip with ſuch ardor, that they may be 
ſaid to cringe. to him beyond what was becom- 
ing. Charles Guſtavus, king of Sweden, thought 
himſelf honoured in being his ally and particu- 
lar friend. His greateſt enemies cannot help 
praiſing him on this account. 

As for his morals and conduct, as a private 


perſon, they may be ſaid to have been very re- 


gular. He was guilty of none of the vices to 
which men are commonly addicted. Gluttony, 
Dcunkenneſs, Gaming, Luxury, Avarice, were 
Vices with which he was never reproached. On 
the contrary, it is certain, he promoted vir- 
tuous men; as, on the other hand, he was in- 
flexible in his puniſhments of vice and ill acti- 
ons. It is true, his own preſervation. obliged 
him ſometimes to employ men of ill principles, 


but this is not uncommon to thoſe, who are at 


the head of a government. 
n Vo L. II. oh 


OLIVER CROM WELL, Protector. 
army, as a man entirely devoted to the houſe 
of commons, of which he was member. He 


Tho', as to his religion, he was an Indepen- 
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dent, his principle was to leave every man at.. 
liberty in the religion he had choſen, and ne- 


ver perſecuted any perſon on that account. He 
even connived at the priyate meetings of thoſe, 
who remained attached to the church of Eng- 
land, tho' he was well informed of them. If 


they were not favoured with the free and pub- 


lick exerciſe of their religion, it was becauſe 
they were conſidered by him as Royaliſts, al- 
ways ready to form plots in the king's favour, 
and from whom, conſequently, he had great 
reaſon to ſecure himſelt. ho', he was in 
the ſentiments of the Independents, and, there- 
fore, averſe to all union with the national 
church, he, however, conſidered all Proteſtant 
churches, as part of the Proteſtant church in 
general; and without aiming to eſtabliſh In- 
dependency and Fanaticiſm by force and vio- 
lence, he expreſſed, on all occaſions, an ex- 
treme zeal for the Proteſtant religion. Dr. 
Burnet, in the Hiſtory of his own Thin hos, 
that if Cromwell had accepted the title of king, 
he intended to eſtablith a council, in imitation 
of the congregarion de propaganda fide at 


N 1 


Rome, to have an eye to what paſſed all over 


the world, with regard to the intereſts of the 
Proteſtant religion. He adds, that a fund was 
to have been ſettled upon this council, of 
10,0001. a year, for ordinary emergencies, be- 
ſides a ſalary of 500 l. a- piece to four ſecreta- 
rien, 


It may alſo be added, to Cromwell's ho- 


nour, that never man was better acquainted 
with the inward ſprings of human actions, tho” 


he ſeemed not to have made it his particular 


ſtudy : Never man had more addreſs to ma- 
nage people, and lead them to his ends, nor 
more natural capacity for affairs, which had 
received no aſſiſtance from learning; for he 
ſcarce remembered the little Latin he had 
brought from ſchool: In ſhort, never man 
choſe at once his moſt advantageous courſe 
with more judgment, or executed a deſign 
with more vigour and readineſs. Such, in a 
word, were the virtues and ſhining qualities 
of Cromwell ; but we muſt not conceal the vi- 
ces and imperfections with which he is charged. 

This charge turns ſolely upon three points. 
The firſt, : that through a boundleſs ambition, 
he ſeized a government to which he had no 
right. The ſecond, that he maintained him- 
ſelf in his poſt, by an exceſſive diſſimulation. 
The third, that he put to death many of his 


private enemies, without any regard to laws 


immemorially practiſed in England. Upon 
theſe three articles I ſhall offer ſome conſider- 
ations to the reader, to aſſiſt him in forming a 
juſt idea of Cromwell's character. 


Upon the firſt, it muſt be conſidered, that 
tho? the. Royaliſt authors. traduce Cromwell's 
memory as much as poſſible, and tho' in par- 
ticular, the action by which he was poſſeſſed 
of the government, is the principal foundation 
of all their complaints, it is certain, the kin 


was no way intereſted in the change. it, produced. 


It was not Charles II, but a republican par- 
liament, that was deprived of the ſupreme 
power by Cromwell, Tho he had been ſub- 

a jected 


Burnet 
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the king's affairs would have received no ad- 
vantage, fince the -parliament was nor leſs his 
enemy than Cromwell, Of whar, therefore, 
do they complain with reſpect to the king? Ir 
muſt be one of theſe two things, either that 
Cromwell was too wiſe, to ſuffer himſelf to be 
ſupplanted by all the efforts of the Royaliſts ; 
or that, after ſeiſing the ſupreme power, he 
did not reſtore it to the king, to whom alone 
it belonged; that is, that Cromwell did not 
at once turn Royaliſt, and entirely change his 


principles. But this charge lies no more a- 


gainſt Cromwell, than againſt all the Indepen- 
dents and Presbyterians, who were, at leaſt, 


three parts in four of the kingdom, and who, 


no more than Cromwell, thought it proper to 
declare for the King. 
As for the Republicans, they have not left 


us many writings on their ſide. The only 


Memoirs of that party, which I know of, are 
thoſe of Edmund Ludlow. It appears there, 


that the Republicans were enraged againſt 


Cromwell, and deemed him the moſt perfidious 


of men. This is not very ſtrange, ſince he had 


wreſted from that parliament the ſovereign 
power, ſeiſed by theſe Republicans without 


any lawful authority. But, what was this par- 


liament? It was an aſſembly of Independents, 
Anabaptiſts, Fanaticks, Enthuſiaſts, and others 
of no religion, who, under colour of eſtabliſh- 
ing a free commonwealth, held the nation in 
{ſervitude ; who, to confirm their own authori- 
ty, had treated their fellow-members with un- 
heard of violence, and dared to embrue their 
hands in the blood of the late King, at a time 
when he had almoſt granted every thing that 
was deſired ; who, in a word, were induſtrious 
to break the union of the church, to ſabvert 
all religion, or introduce the moſt ridiculous 
and extravagant one. Was it, therefore, more 


eligible for England to be governed by theſe 


men, than by a Cromwell? If, therefore, 
Cromwell be blameable, it is not for diſſolv- 
ing a parliament, which certainly deſerved to 
continue no longer, and had ſtrangely abuſed 
the power they had aſſumed. But if, after the 
diſſolution of that parliament, Cromwell had 
reſtored the king, (for this, in all appearance, 
is what the Royalifts would have) he had 
drawn upon himſelf the hatred and curſes of all 
England, which, at that time, was by no 
means diſpoſed to ſuch a reſtoration, whatever 
the Royaliſts may ſay. He was, therefore, to 
do one of theſe three things ; either to reſtore 
the king, contrary both to his own principles, 
and to thoſe of the Presbyterians and Inde- 
pendents; or to abandon the ſtate to a horrible 
anarchy, which muſt have followed, if he had 
left things in the ſtate they were in after the 
diſſolution; or to take himſelf the adminiſtra- 
tion of the government, unleſs he had intruſted 
it with ſome other perſon, which, in reſpeCt of 
the juſtice of the action, had been the ſame. 
Let it now be examined, which was moſt 
advantageous for England, conſidering her cir- 
cumſtances, and whether it was not better, he 


_ ſhould himſelf take the government, than at- 
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iſcar- tempt a reſtoration, in which he could never 1658. 
WA ried, and himſelt been ruined by his ambition, | 


have ſucceeded ? Since his ſole ſupport was Wy Www. 


the army, which at that time was very oppo- 
ſite to the king, not to mention the oppoſition 
he would have met from the Republicans and 
Presbyterians. On ſuppoſition that he was in 


the right to diſſolve the parliament, was it not 


alſo better for him to aſſume the government, 
than relinquiſh the ſtate to a fatal anarchy ? 
Thoſe who pretend, he had long before pro- 
jected his advancement, ſpeak only by con- 


jecture. They conſider not, that he had ne- 


ver been in a condition to form ſuch a deſign, 
before the battle of Worceſter; nor that this 
parliament, which he diſſolved, had, in ſeek- 
ing to ruin him, reduced him to a neceſſity of 
deſtroying them, for his own preſervation. 

But what cannot be juſtified in his conduct, 
is, his throwing himſelf, from the beginning 
of the parliament, into a violent party, which 


aimed at the ruin of church and ſtate?; his di- 


recting afterwards that party; and his being 
the chief author of the violences put upon the 
parliament and the king. This, however, is 
ſlightly paſſed over, becauſe it is common to 
him with the whole Independent party; and 
yet, it is, in my opinion, the only thing he can 
juſtly be reproached with, and on which it is 
hardly poſſible to excuſe him. 


The ſecond charge againſt him is, his ex- Welwood. 


ceſſive diſſimulation; but here we are to diſtin- 
guiſh. If it be true, as is pretended, tho? 
without proof, that he carried his diſſimulation 
ſo far, as to mock God and religion, by expreſſ- 
ing a piety and devotion which he had not, and 
by making long prayers, full of ſeeming zeal. 
It it be true, that his moi h uttered what his 
heart never meant, no mat. ought to endeavour 
to vindicate him. But his ſtrong byaſs to En- 
thuſiaſm is well known; and who can affirm, i 
was rather out of hypocriſy than real perſuaſi- 
on? We are not raſhly to aſcribe to men in- 
ward motives, which no mortal can know. His 
diſſimulation, practiſed for the better manage- 


ment of the ſeveral parties, all equally his ene- 


mies, has nothing that I can ſee, very blame- 
able in it, unleſs 1t was a crime,- not to leave 
it in the power of his enemies to deſtroy him 
with eaſe. 1 ſhall juſt mention ſome of his me- 
thods, to maintain himſelf in his dignity, by 
which it may be judged, whether Cromwell's 
diſſimulation is to be juſtly imputed to him as 
a crime. e SO ehe, 85 

The parliament he diſſolved, was compoſed 
of Independents, Republicans, Enthuſiaſts, or 
Fifth-monarchy-men. If this parliament had 
continued longer, things would have been car- 


Warwick, 
It Burnet, 


ried to the laſt extremity. They began to Whiteloc. 


talk of pulling down the churches, diſcharging 


the tithes, deſtroying the clergy,” and every 
thing that looked like the unioh of a national 
chureh. The Presbyterians, who knew this, 
were in continual apprehenſions of their execu- 
ting their deſigns, and confequently, the diſ- 
ſolution of this parliament was conſidered by 
them, as a great happineſs. - Cromwell, to 
gain their confidence, poſitively promiſed, he 
would maintain their ger on the foot of 
the preſent eſtabliſhment, and kept his W 5 
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mis means, the Presbyterians were attached 


Phillips. 


Burnet. 


Burnet's 
Hiſt. 


to his intereſt, by reaſon of their dread to fall 
again under the tyranny of the Independents. 

In the Republican party were two ſorts of 
men, whom it was very difficult to govern. 
The one were Deiſts, or men very indifferent 
as to religion, who acted only upon the prin- 
ciples ot civil liberty. The others were En- 
thuſiaſts, who expected every day when Chriſt 
ſhould appear to reign upon earth. - Theſe 


were the moſt difficult to manage, becauſe 


they would not hear reaſon, when it contra- 
dicted their headftrong and violent zeal. Crom- 
well's accepting the proteCtorſhip, was con- 
ſidered by them as a ſtep to kingſhip, to which 
they were ſuch enemies, that they affirmed it 


to be the great antichriſt, that hindered 


Chriſt's reign upon earth. Cromwell found 
means ſo to divide theſe two parties, that all 
combinations between them, for his ruin, be- 
came impoſſible. To the Deiſts, he made 
himſelf merry with the extravagant zeal of the 
Fanaticks; and to theſe laſt, he talked of the 
others as of Heathens and Infidels. But as the 
Enthuſiaſts were the moſt obſtinate, he inti- 
mared to ſome of them, that he would rather 


have taken a ſhepherd's ſtaff than the protect 


orſhip, had ir not been to prevent every thing 
irom runniug into confaſion : That he would 
relign this dignity with more joy than he ac- 


cepted it, as ſoon as things ſhould be ſettled : 


That nothing was more contrary to his incli- 
nation, and priaciples, than a grandeur which 
oblized him to aflume an ourward ſuperiority 


over his fellow-labourers. To convince them {ſecond and a third, till fome one had ſucceed- 
of what he ſaid, he frequently called them in- 


to his cloſet, and ſhutting rhe door, made 


them fit covered, familiarly talking with them 


as his equals. Commonly theſe diſcourſes 
ended in a long prayer. It is not to be doubt- 
ed, bur there was in this much diſſimulation. 
The queſtion is, whether it was ſo criminal as 


it is pretended? | 


hinting ſometimes to one, ſometimes to an- 
other, that he was not averſe to their princi- 


ples; the report was ſpread throughout the 
whole party, and made each hope for an ad- 


0 


vantageous change. 


He took care to have ſpies amongſt all the 


parties, and was thereby fully informed of what 


was contriving againſt his perſon or govern- 
ment. Among others, he gained Sir Richard 


Willis, chancellor Hyde's agent, for convey- 


ing the King's orders to his friends in Eng- 
land. All the Royaliſts confided in Willis, 


knowing he received the king's orders, and 
yet he betrayed them. But to keep the cor- 
reſpondence more ſecret, Cromwell aſſured 


him, that the informations from him ſhould 


only be uſed to diſconcert the pigs of his ene- 


mies, that none might ever ſufſer for them; 


and if he impriſoned any of them, it ſhould 
only be for a little time, and on other pte- 
tences. By that means, he defeated their de- 
ſigns, as by accident, in committing them to 
priſon for ſuppoſed crimes, and releaſing them 
when their meaſures were broken. 


Well would never conſent to it. 
He had likewiſe chaplains of all ſorts” So, 


not help fearing and eftceming him. 
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He ſometimes intimated a willingneſs to 1658. 
treat with the king. Probably, his view was 


to engage the Royaliſts to offer propoſitions, 
which would have given him opportunity to 
amuſe them, and prevented any conſpiracies 
againſt his perſon; for he was informed from 
ſeveral parts of deſigns to aſſaſſinate him. 


Wherefore he affected to ſpeak publickly of gutnet, 


aſſaſſinations with the utmoſt deteſtation, and 


to declare, he would never begin them, but 
if an attempt was made upon his life, and miſ- 
carried, he ſhould not ſcruple to uſe the ſame 


method, and that he did not want inſtruments 
to execute it, nor money to reward them. 
This declaration kept the Royaliſts in awe, 
through a fear of their own danger, or that of 
the king and royal family. | | 
If this conduct of Cromwell be conſidered 
impartially, it will, doubtleſs, appear, that his 
diſſimulation and artifices for his own preſer- 
vation, were not ſo criminal as they have been 


repreſented. What has moſt offended thoſe 


who ſpeak of them with moſt paſſion, is, that 
they were proper to diſconcert the projects of 
his enemies. The diſſimulation of queen Eli- 
zabeth, for the ſame reaſon, has been extoll- 
ed, tho* ſhe uſed it only for her own preſer- 
vation. 

The third and laſt charge againſt Cromwell, 
is, cruelty, for having, whilſt protector, put 
ſome men to death, for conſpiring againſt his 
perſon and government. That is, according 
to this reproach, he ſhould have patiently 
ſuffered the plots againſt him, and when one 
failed, liberty ſhould have been given for a 


ed. This deſerves no confutation. But to 
ſhew, that Cromwell was not for an unneceſſa- 


ry effuſion of blood, we need only recite 
what is owned by the lord Clarendon in his Clarend: 


Hiſtory, who aſſures, that when it was pro- 


poſed in a council of officers, that there might 


be a general maſſacre of the Royaliſts, Crom- 


4 


To finiſh Cromwell's character, I will add, 
that in the beginning of the Long-Parliament, 
he was a Presbyterian. After that, he threw 


himſelf into the Independent party, and was 


even one of their leaders, and affected to be 


of the number of the Enthuſiaſts. But when | 


he had accepted the protectorſhip, he was nei- 
ther Presbyterian, nor Independent, nor Re- 
publican, nor Enthuſiaſt. As he had to ma- 
nage all theſe annette who were e- 
qually oppoſite to him, he was not to appear 
an enemy to any in particular, and this ma- 


nagement furniſhes convincing proofs of his 


great ability. ee e 
It is, nevertheleſs, certain, that Cromwell 


was very much hated, While he lived, by all 


the parties then in England, tho? they 7775 
t it 1c 
be now conſidered, that the prejudices againſt 
him are not ſo ſtrong as they were then, it 
will be found that the hatred of him was ow-- 
ing to intereſt, and founded chiefly upon his 
ability to diſconcert the meaſures and deſi ns 
of all the parties. This general, hatred is ſole- 
ly referred to his principal action; that is, - 
C the 
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1658. the uſurpation of the government, which e- I ſhall only obſerve, that this accuſation is 1658. 
A qually diſguſted the Royaliſts, Presbyterians, 


and Republicans. The Royaliſts thereby ſaw 
their hopes more deſperate than ever of the 
king's reſtoration. The Presbyrerians could 
hardly expect, by their intrigues, to render 
themſelves once more ſuperior in the parlia- 
ment, after the diſſolution. The Republicans 
were enraged to ſee the ſupreme power, which 
they had aſſumed, wreſted from them. Ir is, 
therefore, no wonder, that he has incurred ſo 
much cenſure, ſince all the people of England, 
that is theſe three parties, were equally con- 
cerned to aſperſe him. It is not for the enor- 
mity of the action, but becauſe, by his ad- 
vancement, each party deſpaired of accquir- 
ing the ſupperiority over the reſt. This is 
what has drawn from many writers, expreſſi- 
ons ſo injurious to his memory. The lord Cla- 
rendon ſpeaks thus of him, and his uſurpation. 
« Without doubt no man with more wicked- 
be neſs ever attempted any thing, or brought 
« to paſs what he deſired more wickedly, 
«© more in the face and contempt of religion, 
« and moral honeſty. Yet wickedneſs, as 
« great as his, could never have accompliſh- 


« ed thoic deſigns, without the aſſiſtance of a 


« great ipirit, an admirable circumſ{pection 


and ſagacity, and a moſt magnanimous re- 


« ſolution.” It is caſily ſeen, that this wick- 


edneſs is referred only to his uſurpation of the 
government. © In a word, (continues the ſame 
<< author) as he was guilty of many crimes, a- 


© gainſt which damnarion is denounced, and 
« for which hell-fire is prepared, ſo he had 


© ſome good qualities which have cauſed the 


RICHARD CROMWELL, Protector. 


Richard 
Cromwell 


ſucceeds 


his father 
Whiteloc. 


ing them to chuſe a 


. memory of {ome men in all ages to be cele- 


ce brated, and he will be looked upon by poſte- 


ce rity as a brave wicked man.” Here the 


author, no doubt, has an eye to the murder 
of Charles I, in which Cromwell was too deep- 


ly concerned for me to pretend to excuſe him. 


N the laſt days of Cromwell's illneſs, ſome 
of his moſt intimate friends, ſeeing him 
in danger, asked him twice concerning the ſuc- 


ceſſion, and he readily anſwered, he would have 
his ſon Richard to ſucceed him. He had, 


however, in the time of his proteCtorſhip, 


ſigned an inſtrument by which he appointed 


Fleetwood his ſon-in-law, for his ſucceſſor; 
but, probably, he had burnt that paper, for 
it could never been found. An hour after his 


death, the privy- council met, and upon the re- 
7 ö 7 

port made of the will of the deceaſed, as alſo 

upon the inſtrument of government, impower- 

rotector, they immediate- 


F - od 


ly elected Richard Cromwell. Fleetwood even 
relinquiſhed before them, the right, he might 


. 
. 


have, in caſe the pa r ſigned in his favour, 
ſhould be found. 'Þr 
mayor of London was acquainted. with the e- 
lection, and the day following Richard was 


reſently after, the lord- 


S 5 *} 
: 


not peculiar to him, but is common to him www 


with the whole Independent-Parliament. 

To form a juſt and rational idea of Crom- 
wells character, his conduct and actions in 
themſelves, muſt be examined, and joined to 
the juncture of the time, independently of the 
opinions of his enemies. We have no other 
hiſtorians of thoſe times than the Royaliſts, 
who have laid down certain principles, by 
which he is condemned. But, it muſt be ob- 
ſerved, theſe principles were not generally re- 
ceived, in England, during his life. What 
can never be entirely excuſed in him, 1s the 
death of Charles I, to which he contributed 
to the utmoſt of his power, and which will be 
an indelible blot upon his memory. Another Rurnet 
principle, and of which he made great uſe, is 
likewiſe to be condemned in him ; which was, 
that moral laws were only binding on ordina- 
ry occaſions, but might be diſpenſed with up- 
on extraordinary caſes, which is abſolutely 
falſe. His uſurpation of the government has 


been already conſidered, and the reader is 


left to his judgment. I ſhall only obſerve, 
that the confuſion which prevailed in Eng- 
land, ſoon after the death of Cromwell, clear- 
ly ſhews the neceſſity of this uſurpation. 

In general it cannot be denied, that Crom- 
well was one of the greateſt men of his age, 
if it is conſidered, that without the advanta- 
ges of birth or fortune, he roſe ſo near a 
throne, that it was in his power to mount it. 
Hiſtory furniſhes very few inſtances of this kind. 

Cromwell's death was followed with, ſo ma- 
ny alterations in the government, that the in- 
terval between that and the reſtoration, may 
be juſtly called a time of true anarchy. Crom- 
well ſhould have had a ſucceſſor like himſelf, 
to finiſh what he had ſo ably begun. But two 
ſo great men are not commonly found ſo near 
one another, nor often in the ſame age. 


proclaimed protector of the commonwealth of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland. The ſame 
proclamation was made in all the principal 
towns of the three kingdoms, without the leaſt 
oppoſition. On the contrary, addreſſes were Receives 
preſented to Richard from all parts, ſigned by addreſes 
many thouſands to congratulate him upon his from al! 
acceſſion to the dignity of protector, and to aſ- Ind. 
ſure him, they would willingly hazard their 
lives and fortunes to ſupport him; but ſuch 
addreſſes are not always to be depended upon, 
experience having often ſhewn, they are far 
from being ſincere, tho? carefully expreſſed in 
the ſtrongeſt terms. Thus Richard was in- 
ſtalled ſucceſſor to his father Oliver, and took : 
the ſame oath. ; The firſt care of the new. pro- Endes- 
tector, after his inſtallation, was to gain Monk, a 4 
governor of Scotland, to, his intercits. After fiendſhup 
Fe voluntary reſignation of Fleerwood, his bro- of Monk. 
ther-in-law, of Desborough his uncle, ap Sl | 
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1658. the officers of the army, as well Republicans 
as Presbyterians, he ſee med to have nothing to 
fear from England. Henry Cromwell, his bro- 

ther, then governor of Ireland, held that iſland 

in ſub jection; Scotland, therefore, only re- 


mained to be ſecured to his intereſts. Monk 
had commanded in that kingdom, ever fince 


his reduction of it, and had fo artfully manag- 
ed the Scots, ſometimes by rigour, fometitics 
by gentleneſs, and the exact diſcipline of his 
army, that he had acquired their eſteem and 
affection, who were never more happy than 
under his government, tho' the earl of Claren- 
don infinuates that he ruled like a tyrant, which 
ſeems to have no other foundation, than his 


diſabling the Scots to withdraw their obedience” 
from the parliament or the proteEtor, by means 


of forts erected in convenient places Ho- 
ever this be, it is certain, Monk was maſter of 
Scotland, and Cromwell himſelf would have 
found it difficult to deprive him of that govern- 
ment againſt his conſent. Many blamed the 
confidence Cromwell repoſed in Monk, who 
had born arms for the late king, and only en- 
paged in the ſervice of the parliament, to free 

imſelf from captivity after the battle of Nant- 
wich, where he was taken priſoner. It was, 
perhaps, for theſe ſuſpicions, that Richard 
thought himſelt obliged to neglect nothing to 


sends gain him to his intereſts. For this purpoſe, 


Clarges to knowing Monk's eſteem and affection for 
Clarges his brother-in-law, he ſent him to de- 
ſire his friendſhip. But Clarges, as well as 


Monk, had been zealouſly attached to the 


king, and was ſtill ſo in his heart, tho? out- 
wardly he complied with the times. So, in 
the diſcharge of this commiſſion, he took oc- 
caſion to ſound him, and eaſily found he was 
far from being the king's enemy. From that 
time Monk and Clarges held a ftri& correſ- 
pondence. Clarges informed Monk of the 
| tranſactions at London, and, in all appearance, 
deſigned then to ſerve the king, tho, perhaps, 
he thought it not yet proper to explain him- 
felt to Monk, who was very reſerved. Clarges, 
according to his inſtructions, acquainted Monk 
with the new protector's great eſteem for him, 
in which he followed the ſentiments of Oliver 
his father, who had expreſly charged him to 
Monk ſub- be entirely directed by his advice. Monk rea- 
nit to dily ſubmitted to Richard's government. He 
Richard: obligingly acknowledged his civilities, and on- 
ly told him, in general, that having no parti- 
cular advice to give him, by reaſon of his di- 
ſtance, he recommended to him to encourage 
a learned, pious, and moderate miniſtry in the 
church, to permit no councils of officers, a li- 
derty they had too often abuſed, and to endea- 

your to be maſter of the army. 
Other ad- At the beginning of his proteRorſhip Ri- 
drefles to Chard had, as I ſaid, the pleaſure of receiving 


*Richard addreſſes from burroughs, cities, and counties, 


— the to the number of 90, and afterwards, he had 


Ludlow, the like compliment paid him from all the re- 


eta e without any exception, ſo that he 
had reaſon to believe his power ſufficiently 
_  cftabliſhed, In the interim, reparations were 
making for Qliver's funeral, which was ſolem- 


niſed with great i 5 f f 
„Vo. . 15 t magnificence, large ſums 0 


paid to deceaſed ſovereign princes, his body 
was depolited in Henry VII's chapel, amongſt 
thoſe of the kings and queens of England. 


Tho the late protector was both careful and The dif- 
capable to preſerve himſelf, amidit the parties ferent fac- 
then in England, and to Keep them in awe, it tions con- 
was not, however, in his power to extinguiſh = 1 
them. When he was taken out of the world, Rikhard's 
each party hoped to gain the advantage under advance- 


the protectorate of Richard, who had not his ment. 


father's qualities; and to theſe hopes, perhaps, 


muſt be aſcribed, their ready concurrence in The 
declaring him protector. The Royaliſts juſtly Royals 
flattered themſelves, that the different parties, 


into which their enemies were divided, having 
no longer a common head, capable to govern 
them altogether, would diſunite, and that diſ- 
union be ſerviceable to the king, and, per- 
haps, procure his reſtoration. Thoſe who had 
approved of the government by a ſingle perſon, 
in the deceaſed protector, and had been moſt 
truſted by him, hoped to preſerve the ſame 
credit under the ſon, which they had enjoyed 
under the father, and to direct the new pro- 


tector according to their pleaſure. Theſe were 
the principal members ot the council, tho' they 


had alſo amongſt them a mixture of Republi- 
cans and Fanaticks. 


If the Republicans had conſented to ac- The Re- 
knowledge Richard, it was becauſe they were Publicans 


unprepared to make any oppoſition. The ar- 
my, chiefly compoſed of this party, being diſ- 
perſed in ſeveral counties, the officers had nei- 
ther time nor opportunity to conſult together. 
But they deſpaired not of finding an occaſion 
to diſplace the new protector, and reſtore the 
commonwealth to the ſtate it was 1n, till the 


year 1653, when Oliver diffolved the parlia- . 


ment which had formed it. 


The Anabapriſts were all of the Republican The Ana- 
baptiſts. 


Burnet. 


party, becauſe they perceived the impoſſibility 
of eſtabliſhing their fifth monarchy under a 
protector. Theſe were the molt zealous Repub- 


| licans, and the hardeſt to be managed, on ac- 


count of their ſingular notions, which cauſed 


them to refer every thing to their extravagant 


religion, and rendered them deaf to any rea- 
ſons not drawn from their principles. 


There was another ſer of Republicans, who, The Re- 


regardleſs of religion, were governed by politi- 8 


cal views. They were accuſed of having no re- 
ligion, or of being properly Deiſts. 


As for the Presbyterians, who were very nu- The preſ- 
merous in England and Ireland, beſides the byterians, 
Scots, who were almoſt all of this ſect, they 
had not changed their principles, ſince their 


expulſion from the parliament in 1648. They 
would have gladly admitted the king with a li- 
mited power, and the firm eſtabliſhment of 
Presbyterian government in the church. This 
principle had always cauſed them to remain 


by themſelves, without being able to unite ei- 


ther with the Royaliſts, who would hearken ro 
no limitation upon the king's power, and were 
averſe to their church- government, or with the 
Republicans, who would have neither king nor 
protector. Beſides, theſe laſt granted an en- 

1 tire 
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Wy wo Independent party, a liberty which was incon- 


ſiſtent with the principles of the Presbyterians. 
For, tho' the Presbyterians had under the 


reigns of Elizabeth, James I, and Charles I, 


taken it very ill to be denied the free exerciſe 
of their religion, they were by no means in- 
clined to grant others the ſame liberty they had 
demanded for themſelves. Nevertheleſs, as 
their number was conſiderable, and they might, 
at laſt, find a leader capable ta conduct their 
affairs, the deceaſed protector thought it pro- 


per to manage them, and preſerve their go- 
vernment in the church, but without obligin 


any perſon to conform to it. This moderati- 

on kept the Presbyterians quiet under Oliver's 

government, and the more, as they could ex- 

pect no aſſiſtance from the army, as it was then 

modelled. But in remaining thus ſeparate 

from all the other parties, they diſabled them- 

ſelves from making any great progreſs againſt 

the Independent party, who took care to keep 

them low. This gave the Royaliſts room to 

hope the Presbyterians would, at laſt, be o- 

bliged to unite with them, to free themſelves 

from the ſervitude in which they were held 

by the Independents and Republicans. The 

ſequel will ſhnew, this hope was not ground- 
Richard's leſs. | 

deſigns to This ſhort recapitulation of the intereſts of 

came the ſeveral parties, plainly demonſtrates Crom- 

eg nota well's capacity, who could keep them all in 

and the Awe, without a poſitive declaration in favour 

army. of any one party. Richard propoſed to begin 

Phillips. his protectorate with his father's maxims. He 

formed the deſign of making himſelf maſter of 

the deliberations of his council, and of redu- 

cing the army to receive his orders with ſub- 

miſſion. By theſe two things Oliver maintain- 

ed his authority, and if he had lived, he would 

not have left an officer in the army of ſuſpected 

fidelity. But to purſue theſe maxims, and ex- 

ecute this project, Richard ſhould have had his 

father's capacity for civil and military affairs, 

his bravery and reſolution, and, in a word, by 

a ſeries ot victories, ſhould have been able to 

ſtrike terror into all who could oppoſe his de- 

ſigns. But Richard had none of thoſe great 

talents to command fear and reſpect, or to in- 

ſpire his friends with hopes of a powerful pro- 

tection. So, heading no party, and being in- 

capable to govern all, he ſtood A to their 

ambition and violence, without being ſure of 

an effectual aſſiſtance when he ſhould want it. 

In the interim, knowing that the bare electi- 

on of his perſon by the council, and the ad- 

dreſſes preſented to him, were inſufficient to 

Cats eſtabliſh his authority, he believed it expedient 

© Wow | . . . 
parliament to have his dignity confirmed by parliament, 


of wp and accordingly ſummoned one to meet the 
houſes. 27th of January, 1658-9. This parliament 
Ole, was to conliſt of two houſes, viz. a houſe of 


commons, comaining 490 Engliſ, 39 Scotch, 
and 30 Iriſh members; and of the other houſe 
(for as yet it had no other name) which was 
inſtead of a houſe of peers, and conſiſted chiefly 
of officers. They were generally men of no 
birth, who had advanced themſelves by mili- 
Aary poſt during the laſt war. | 
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1658. tire liberty to all ſe&s, which had joined the 


It was inſinuated, that the parliament which © or 


Richard had made no cha nge in his father” 16 58-9. 
council, but he was ſoon ſenſible, that this 


council, which was entirely directed by Oli- , 553-9: 


ho) 7. e pro- 
ver, was aſpiring to more power under his ſuc- 9 apt 


ceſſor. On the other hand, the army appear- addition of 
ed leſs devoted to the ſon than to the father. new mem- 
They had even begun before Oliver's death, to bers to his 
appear leſs ſubmiſſive, which had obliged him _ 

to remove Lambert, and ſome other colonels The 


and officers, who were ſowing diviſion among 


the troops. His deſign was to make other 
changes, by degrees, in the army, in order to 


reduce them to an entire obedience, but he 


was prevented by death. He wanted no aſſiſt- 
ance nor advice for ſuch purpoſes, and com- 
monly his deſigns were executed before they 
were publickly known; and ſo well eſtabliſh- 
ed was his authority, that no officer what ſo- 
ever retained any credit amongſt the troops, 
the moment he was caſhiered. This Lambert 
and ſome others had lately experienced. Ri- 
chard was deſirous to tread in his father's ſteps, 
but being ſenſible that his authority was not 
great enough, he thought he ſhould attempt 
nothing, without conſulting ſome of his prin- 
cipal friends. He, therefore, held a privy- 
council, in which he propoſed, firſt, the ad- 
miſſion of more new counſellors, to ſecure a 
majority, and make himſelf maſter of the de- 
bates, in ſpite of the old counſellors, who were 
leſs tractable than in the time of his father. 
Secondly, he propoſed to reduce the army to 
an entire dependence upon him. 
His friends, whom he conſulted on this oc- 
caſion, were ſelf-intereſted, and attached to 
him, only in hopes of governing in his name. 
They apprehended, the protector's propoſal 
might be prejudicial to tnemſclves, and that 
in procuring him an abſolute power, they 
might be the firſt ſufferers. He, therefore, 
found a ſtrong oppoſition in theſe pretended 
friends, Inſtead of approving his deſign, they 
adviſed him to call into his council two colo- 
nels, wholly devoted to the Republican party. 
Nor was this all ; ſome of the leading officers 
of the army were informed of the proteQor's 
deſigns, and that was ſufficient to put them in 
motion. Fleetwood his brother-in-law, and 


| Desborough his uncle, were the firſt to com- 
bine againſt him, and cabal with the officers, 


to deprive him of the. generalſhip of the army, 
to which they were authoriſed by the inſtru- 


ment of government. But, probably, they 


would never have thought of uſing that power, 
if Richard had nor diſcovered his intentions ot 
becoming abſolute maſter of the army, and 


putting himſelf in a condition not to want their 


aſſiſtance. However, as the army lay diſper- 


ſed, and it was neceſſary, that the officers 


ſhoyld conſult together, and act in concert, for 
the preſervation of their authority, and the | 


oppoſing the protector's deſigns, a ſnare was I 
laid, in which he ſuffered himſelf to be taken. The prin; 


was geing to ſit, might prove dangerous to army ad- 


his authority, ſhould the not be tractable, and viſe him to 
therefore it was nec wy to foxtify himſelf call a great 


with a good number of officers, as well to con- ter, ro 
ſult them, as to ſhew the parliament, he was London. 


ſupported Ludlow, 
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advice proceeded from their zeal for his ſervice, 


was calily perſuaded to order ever regiment to 


ſend to London as many officers as could be 
ſpared. This order was punctually executed, 


Theſe off and immediately a great number of officers. 
cersform appeared in London, who formed amongſt 


a great | ba : | 
council. them a council, which frequently met, and 


aſſumed the title of the Great Council of the 


Army. . 
Offer a Beſides this great council, ſome members of 
8 co 
the pro- J 
cn alſo at Desborough's houſe, as well to conſult 


Bates. how to deprive Richard of the generalſhip, as 
| to direct the great council, which being com- 


poſed of many inferior officers, wanted to be 
directed in their deliberations. The reſult of 
this council was, that Desborough, attended 
with ſeveral officers, waited on the protector 
with a petition, © That no officer or ſoldier 
« ſhould be turned out but by ſentence of a 


© council of war: That no member of the ar- 


* my ſhouid be proceeded againſt capitally, 
* otherwiſe than by martial law: And laſtly, 
© that the army might have power to chaſe 
ce their own general.” As nothing was more 
contrary to Richard's deſigns than this demand, 
he poſitively rejected it, and threatened even 
to caſhire them if they brought him any more 
fuch propoſals. LT 
The par-. The parliament aſſembling the 27th of Ja- 


liament 
meets 


Clarend. lower houſe, by what right the Scots and Irith 
fent repreſentatives to the Engliſh parliament. 
The authority of the other houſe was alſo 

taken into conſideration, and the ſame ob jecti- 

ons made to it, as had been in Oliver's laſt 
parliament. As there were many Republicans 

in the houſe of commons, great endeavours 

© _ were uſed to ſuppreſs the other houſe, for fear 

of its becoming, at laſt, a houſe of lords, and 
oppoſing the re- eſtabliſnment of the common- 
wealth, whieh was the object ef their moſt ar- 

dent wiſhes. The debate upon theſe two ar- 

ticles held two whole months, and it was the 
28th-of March, before it was refolved, by a 
majority of voices, that the other houfe ſhould 

ſubſiſt, and the Seeteh and Iriſh repreſentatives 
eontinue to fit in the houſe of commons. 'Af- 

An act to tet that, the parliament made an act, to re- 


recognize cognize Richard Cromwell for protector of 


Wan, England, Scotland; and Ireland. 
1659. While theſe things were tranſacting in par- 


Petition of liament, the. great council of officers at Fleet- 
the offcers wood's houſe, 'ahd'the private council at Deſ- 


in favour 


of Fleet- botough's continued their conferences: and de- 


Wood. Überations. At laſt, they preſented a petition 


Clarend. to the protector, deſiring Fleetwood for their 
general. This was directiy depriving the 
protector of the command of the army, to 
which he could nor eonfent; without expoling 
himſelf to the caprices of the principal officers, 

| who directed the army as they pleaſed. 

| Wherefore, inſtead of returning a favourable 
anſwer to their petition, he ſharply repri- 
manded them, ordering them to diſſolve their 
cCouneil, and return to their quarters. On the 
45 other hand, the houſe of commons perceiving, 


BOOK XXII. RICHARD CROMWE LL, Protector. 
1658-9. ſupporte d by the army, which could not but 
= = produce a good effect. Richard believing, this 


the privy- council, and officers of the army met 


nuary, it was immediately debated in the 


919 

the officers were contriving ſome plot which 1658.9. 
might be pre judicial to the parliamemvoted. 

againſt the holding a council of officers during 

the ſeſſion of the parliament; and morcover, © _ © 

that no perſon ſhould have any employ in the 

army, till he had taken an oath not to diſturb 

the deliberations of the parliament. Imme- 

diately after, theſe votes were ſent to the o- 

ther houſe, now called the upper-houſe, for 

their concurrence. But as the officers were 

moſt prevalent there, they believed it no part 

of their duty to oontradict what their comrades 

were doing. So, the votes of the commons 

were no more capable, than the orders 'of the 

protector, to diſſipate the councils of the offi- 

cers who ſtill continued to aſſemble. | 
At laſt, on the 22d of April, Richard had Whiteloc. 

notice, that the officers had reſolved to force 

him ro diſſolve the parliament. He imediate- 

ly aſſembled his council to prevent, by their 

advice, this attempt. Some were of opinion, 

that he ought ablolutely to refuſe ſuch a de- 

mand, and adhere to the parliament, as his 

only ſupport. Bur he was not directed to 

the means to defend himſelf againſt the offi- 

cers, who began ro afſemble in the neigh- 

bourhood of Whitehall, and would, probably, 


have been too ſtrong for his guards. Others 


adviſed him to leave Whitehall, and ſuffer the 
officers to do as they pleaſed with the parlia- 
ment, without any promiſe to dillolve- it. 
But the officers, foreſeeing, he might take 
that courſe, had now ſeiſed all the avenues a- 
bout Whitehall. In ſhort, every man pro- 

ſed expedients, to which others objected 
inſuperable diſſiculties. During theſe irreſo- 
lations, Desborough, with a ſtrong retinue, 
demanded an audience of the protector, and 
required him in the name of the officers, to h gg. 
diſſolve the parliament. Richard, at firſt, re- cers force 
fuſed to grant this demand; but he was told, the pro- 
his refuſal would be attended with danger to tector to 
himſelf, and that, in a word, they wete re- ee g 
ſolved to obtain, by fair means or foul, what enk 
they demanded. In fine, Richard, who, be- Clarend. 
fore Desborough came, had not been able to ; 
rake any reſolution, was {till more incapable 
to conſider what was to be done, aiter he was 
ſurrounded with men who ſhewed but lictle 
regard for his authority. He, therefore, pro- 
miſed to diſſolve the parliament by commiſſion 
under the great-ſeal. But as the commons, 
informed of what paſſed, had adjourned them- 
ſelves for three days, the parliament was diſ- 
folved by proclamation. AOL INE HD 
From thar time, Richard was no longer re- Richard 
garded, tho' he ſtill bore the title of protect- IS. | 
or. The officers conſidered him as an impo- '* TT 
tent enemy, incapable of hurting them. 80 
he loſt on a ſudden the fapport of the parlia- 
ment, without gaining that of the army. This 
is what cannot be denied.” But thoſe who 
imagine, that if he had ſtood by the parlia- 
ment, he would have engaged the people in 
his inteteſts, and been ſupported by Monk 
and his army, build their conjecture upon a 
very uncetrtain ſuppoſition. Beſides, was it in 
his power to refuſe a diſſolution of the parlia- 
ment, without hazarding his own life, or te 

ſupport 
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1659. ſupport himſelf, till he ſhould have received a 
W> ſufficient aid, againſt the violences of the ar- 
The of- my? Be this as it will, after the parliament 
ders ſeile was diſſolved, the great council of officers 


the go- 2 
5 thought themſelves impowered to ſettle the 


Philips. government as they pleaſed, without conſult- 


ing the protector, who was now regarded but 
as a private perſon. This anarchy, however, 
laſted only a few days, during which the offi- 
cers elected Fleetwood for their general. They 
diſcharged, alſo by their, own authority five co- 
lonels, who adviſed Richard to adhere to the 
parliament, viz. Ingoldsby, Goff, Whaly, 
lord Falconbridge, brother-in-law to Richard, 
and Howard afterwards earl of Carliſle, and, 
reſtored Lambert, and others, diſmiſſed by 
Cromwell a little before his death. After this, 
they conſidered of ſettling the government, it 
being impoſſible for things to continue long in 

their preſent ſituation. 
Lambert; Lambert was a man of immoderate ambi- 
deſigns, tion, and would not have ſcrupled to follow the 
Ludlow. example of Oliver, had the juncture ſeemed 
| favourable to him. But Fleetwood being his 
general, and the 1dol of the army, he could 
not hope to ſucceed in an attempt to ſeiſe the 
government. He, therefore, thought proper to 
wait a more favourable opportunity, and, in the 
interim, hinder Fleetwood from purting him- 
ſelf ar the head of the government, whether 


under the name of protector, or any other 
title, to which he had ſeveral reaſons to be- 


live he was aſpiring. Firſt, Cromwell had 
once named him for his ſucceflor, by an inſtru- 
ment under his own hand, and many believed 
this inſtrument had been artfully conveyed 


out of the way, either during Cromwell's life, 


or after his death, leaſt it ſhould obſtru& his 
ſon Richard's election. It was even ſaid, 
that Cromwell's nomination of his ſon, in the 
time of his illneſs, was only the contrivance of 
ſecretary Thurlo, and another perſon, to pro- 
cure the ſucceſſion for Richard. Secondly, 
Fleetwood was one of the moſt zealous Enthu- 
ſiaſts, of whom the army was full, and, there- 
fore, lookep upon with veneration by the ſol- 
diers, and judged moſt worthy to be Crom- 
well's ſucceſſor. Thirdly, it was hardly to be 
doubted, that it was the intereſt of the army to 
chuſe a protector, who ſhould depend on them, 
and in his turn ſupport their credit. This 
Lambert conſidered; but as it was not for his 
advantage to have Fleetwood raiſed to a dig- 
nity to which he himſelf aſpired, he ſecretly 
engaged colonel Lilburn, to cabal among the 
interior officers, and break Fleetwood's mea- 
ſures, if they pointed to the proteRorſhip, 
whilſt he regularly made his court to him, and 
endeavoured by his flatteries to influence him, 
as Cromwell had formerly influenced Fairfax. 
This example made Lambert hope, that he 
might, the ſame way, put himſelf one day at 
the head of the government. . 
Lambert's cabal being made with the great- 
eſt ſecrecy, Fleetwood, as general, convened 
his officers to Wallingford houſe to ſettle the 
overnment. All the ſuperior officers came; 
— at the ſame time the inferior, by the in- 
trigues of Lambert and Lilburn, aſſembled at 


liament It is not known what was the deſign ſolved by 


ferior officers was contrary, neither to the prin- Clarend. 


liament, which brought the king to the ſcaffold, 


wealth. It was, therefore, reſolved in a ge- 


St. James's, in much greater numbers. In this 1659. 
aſſembly, the ſettlement of the governmant was 


| likewiſe debated, and occaſion taken, to mag- 


nity the happineſs which England enjoyed un- 
der the adminiſtration of the parliament, from 
the 6th of December, 1648, to the 2oth of 
April, 1653, when it was diſſolved by Crom- 
well. Their prudence, ſteddineſs, and hap-  -- -- 
py ſucceſs in England, Scotland, Ireland, and 
in the Dutch war, were extolled, with ſome 
intimations of advice, that nothing could be 
more advantageous to the three nations, than 
the reſtoration of that parliament. bo 

This debate was carried no farther ; but it The offi- 
ſufficed to convince the aſſembly at Wallingford cers came 
houſe that a diviſion between them and the a rele- 
N | | ution of 
interior officers could not but be dangerons to reſtoring 
both, and that their beſt way was to join with the parla- 
the inferior officers, in reſtoring the Long-Par- ment diſ- 


ot the chief officers, with regard to the govern- "a VE 
ment, but it is certain, the propoſal ot the in- May 3. 


ciples nor the ſentiments of the army in ge- 
neral. This will be eaſily perceived, when it 
is conſidered, that the officers and ſoldicrs, for 
the moſt part, were Independents, Anabap- 
tiſts, Enthuliaſts, Republicans, ſuch in a man- 
ner as were the members of the parliament diſ- 
ſolved in 1653, and now propoſed to be re- 
ſtored. However this be, all the officers be- 
ing united, declared for the good old cauſe, 
that is, for the cauſe ſupported by the par- 


„ 
by 
4 


and turned the monarchy into a common- 


neral council, at Fleetwood's houſe, to reſtore 
the Long-Parliament. 3 
In the interim, as this parliament had no They have 
reaſon to be pleaſed with the army, which, in 2 mind to 
1653, took part with Cromwell againſt them, take ſome 
the great officers were afraid, that when the er 
members were reſtored to their authority, ſecurity. 
they would think of being revenged. Beſides, Ludlow. 
they knew the reſolution and firmneſs of theſe 
members, who would infallibly keep the army 
in a ſtate of dependance. The officers therefore, 
judged it abſolutely neceſſary, before they pro- 
ceeded, to demand certain conditions, and to 
be previouſly aſſured of the compliance of the 
parliament, when they ſhould reſume their 
authority. For this purpoſe, they had con- 
ferences with ſome of the members, who had 
been the leading men in that parliament, viz. - 
Vane, Haſlerig, Scot, and Salway, to engage 
them to promiſe, theſe conditions ſhould be 
granted. But theſe members would not make any 
{uch promiſe, under colour, it did not belong 
to them to preclude the reſolutions of the par- 
liament. This refuſal rendered them ſuſpect- 
ed to the ſuperior officers, . but the inferior, 
being the moſt numerous, overlooked this dif- 
ficulty, and were contented with a verbal pro- 
miſe from theſe four members, that they 
would uſe their endeavours to procure a grant The par: 
of theſe conditons. 5 liament 
» | 58 diſſolved 

T HIN Gs being thus ſettled, Lambert i relle, 

at the head a conſiderable number of offi- May 7. 
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Book XXII. 


1659. cers, repaired to the houſe of Lenthal, ſpeak- 
, er of the Long-Parliament, and preſented to 
him the declaration of the great council of offi- 


cers, by which the members of the parlia- 


ment, diflolved by Cromwell, April the 2oth, 
1653, were lavited to return to the exerciſe 
of their authority. Lenthal anſwered, he 
would communicate the declaration to the 
members then in London, which he did the 
next day, and, the invitation being accepted, 
they met in parliament the 7th of May, to the 


5 number of only 42. Thus the three nations 


were once more under the tyranical dominion 

of a parliament, which had not feared to im- 

bruce their hands in the blood of their ſo- 
vereign: but with this difference, that the 

number was reduced to the half of what it was 

in 1648, when the Presbyterian members were 
excluded. Hence they were called in deriſton 
1 the Rump- parliament, in alluſion to a foul all 
che Rump, devoured but the rump. The Presbyterian 


and why, members, who had been expelled in 1648, 
| would have reſumed their ſeats, but none 


were admitted beſides thoſe who had far, from 
the firſt of January, 1648, to the 2oth of 
April, 1653, and in this the pretended par- 
liament was ſupported by the officers, whoſe 
intereſt it was, not to faffer the Presbyterians 

to prevail in the houſe. | 
The par- hen the parliament was reſtored to their 
lament authority, they ſent Clarges to Monk, to en- 
ſend gage him to ſubmit to the new government. 
Clarges to They knew, Monk was not of their princi- 
2 ples, and if they had dared, inſtead of deſir- 
ing his acquieſence, they would have ſent him 
a ſucceſſor, to govern Scotland. But Monk had 
ſo eſtabliſhed himſelf in that country, chat be- 
ang maſter of the fortified places, and aſſured 
of the affection of the Scots, and of his army, 
it would have been dangerous to deprive him 
of his government againſt his will. It was, 
therefore, judged ſafeſt by the parliament to 


gain him by fair means, and undermine by 


| degrees his credit and authority in the army. 
Monk Monk had ſo little foreſcen the late change in 
zubmits to England, that he had not time totake any mea- 
the autho- { | f 

rity of the ſures to 2 his conduct. When he ſound- 
parliament. ed his officers, he found they were pre- in- 
gaged by letters from their friends in London. 


*. 


So, all he could do, after the arrival of Clarges, 


was to acquie(ce, and, expreſs his ſatisfaction 

to ſee the parliament reſtored, tho? he was 

convinced, the leading men both in the par- 
liament and army were not his friends. 

The offi- Four days after the parliament met, Lam- 

cers pre- bert, attended by ſeveral officers, preſented a 


ſent a pe- 75 | | . 
dition td petit ion and addreſs from the general council 


the par- of officers, in which, after ſome compliments, 
hament. they demanded, | | 
Phillips. 1. That the liberty of the perſons, and 


property of the citates of all free people of 
© theſe nations, be maintained, preſerved, 
and kept inviolable, according to law, un- 
der the government of a free ſtate and com- 
monwealth, without a ſingle perſon, king- 
* ſhip, or houſe of peers. by 
8 2. That there may be ſuch a juſt and due 
+, * regulation of law, and courts of juſtice and 


ace 57 has they may be a protection, 
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The LONG-PARLIAMENT: 


r and not vexatious or oppreſſive to the pèo- 
ple of theſe nations. | 


© 3. That by an act of oblivion, all and 
every perſon and perſons, who have, ſince 
the 19th of April 1653, mcdiately or im- 
mediately adviled, acted, or done any mat- 
ter or thing whatſoever, in reference to the 
ſeveral changes or alterations in the gover n- 
ment of tliefe nations, fince the ſaid 19th of 


April 1653, or in order to the publick ſer- 


vice, peace, or ſafety of theſe nations, be 
indemniſied and ſaved harmleſs, to all in- 


tehts and purpoſes whatſoever. 


© 4. Lhar all laws, ordinances, declarations, 
and eſtabliſhments, made in the ſeveral 
changes and alterations of government, that 
have been in theſe nations, ſince che 19th of 
Apfil aforeſaid, and not as yet particularly 
repealed, be deemed good in law, until par- 
ticularly repealed. 
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1659. 
a nd 


© 5, That ſuch debts as have been con- 


tracted for the publick ſervice, and affairs of 
this commonwealth, and for the charges of 
the government, ſince the 2oth of April 
1653, be carefully paid and ſatisfied. _ 
© 6. That all perſons who profeſs faith in 
God the Father, and in jeſus Chriſt his e- 
ternal ſon the true God, and in the Holy 
ſpitit God co- equal with the Father and 


the Son, one God bleſſed for ever, and do 


acknowledge the holy ſcriptures of the old 
and new teſtament, to be the revealed or 
written word or will of God, ſhall not be 
reſtrained from their proſeſſion, but have 
due encouragement, and equal protection, in 
the profeſſion of their faith, and exerciſe of 
religion, whilſt they abuſe not their liberty 
to the civil injury of others, or diſturbance 
of others in their way of worſhip: So, that 
this liberty be not extended to popery ox 
prelacy, nor to ſuch as ſhall practice or hold 
forth licentiouſneſs or prophaneneſs, uttder 
the profeſſion of religion: And that all laws, 
ſtatutes, or ordinances, and clauſes in any 
laws, ſtatutes, or ordinances to the con- 
trary, may be declared null and void. 

© 7. That a godly, faithful, and painful 
golpel- preaching miniſtry be every where 
encouraged, countanenced, and maintained. 
© 8, That the univerſities, and ſchools of 
learning, be ſo countanericed and reformed, 


as that they may become the nurſeries of 


piety and learning. 


9. That ſuch perſons as have, at any 


time ſince the 2oth of May 1642, aided, 


or aſſiſted, or adhered to the late King, 


Charles Stuart his ſon, or any other perſon 
or perſons whatſoever of that party, againſt 
the parliament or commonwealth of Ehg- 
land, and all other perſons wharſoever, that 
have made uſe of any authority or power, 
under pretence of law, or otherwiſe, to de- 
prive or abridge any of the good people of 
theſe nations of their chriſtiau liberty, or 
have, or ſhall expreſs themſelves in any way 
mockers, {coffers, or revilers of godlineſs, 
or of the profeſſors thereof, or are otherways 
ſcandalous or looſe in their converſations, or 
have not given good * of their al- 
11 
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16 59. © feftion and fairhfulneſs to this cauſe, may be 
Ay © ſpeedily removed out of all places of power 


The par- 
liament's 
anſwer. 


Philips, 
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or truſt in the majeſtracy, or other manage- 
ment of the publick affairs of theſe nations; 
and that no ſuch perſons may be admitted 


unto any ſuch place of power or truſt for the 
future. 


a M M Aa 


© 10, And foraſmuch as no godly, or other 


good intereſt can be preſerved, or maintain- 
ed, unleſs the perſons, who are chicfly in- 
truſted with the management and exerciſe of 
the government, be of ſutiable ſpirits to 
thoſe intereſts ; that thoſe who are or ſhall 
be intruſted therein, be ſuch perſons as ſhall 
be found to be moſt eminent for godlineſs, 
faithfulneſs, and conſtancy to the good cauſe 
and intereſts of theſe nations. 

© 11. That to the end the legiſlative au- 


their long fitting, become burnthenſome or 
inconvenient, there may be effectual provi- 
ſton made for a due ſucceſſion thereof. 

© 12. And for the better ſatisfaction, and 


A A A A 


monwealth, in this juncture of affairs, for 
preſerving and maintaining the principles, 
and other matters thereuuto ſubſervient, we 
do unanimoully acknowledge and own the 
lord Charles Fleetwood lieutenant-general of 
the army, to be commander in chief of the 
land-forces of this commonwealth. 

© 13. That in order to the eſtabliſhing and 
ſecuring peace, welfare, and freedom of the 
people of theſe nations, for the ends before 
expreſſed, the legiſlative power thereof may 
be in a repreſentative of the people, con- 


people, in ſuch a way and manner as this 


ſenate, co-ordinate in power, of able and 
faithful perſons, eminent for godlineſs, and 
ſuch as continue adhering to this cauſe. 

© 14. That the adminiſtration of all exe- 
cutive power of government, may be in a 
council of ſtate conſiſting of a convenient 
number of perſons qualified, in all reſpects, 
as aforeſaid. | 

© 15. That all debts, contracted by his late 
highneſs, or his father, ſince the 15th of 
December 1653, may be ſatisfied, and that 
an honourable revenue of 10,0001. per An- 
num, with a convenient houſe, may be ſet- 
tled upon him and his heirs for ever; and 


life; and upon his honourable mother, 8000 1. 
per Annum during her lite, to the end, a 
mark of the high eſteem this nation hath of 
the good ſervice done by the father, our 
ever renowned general, may remain to 


8 
c 
£ 
o 
c 
© 10,0001], per Annum more upon him during 
c 
c 
i 
« 
c 


© poſterity.” 


The parliament returned a general anſwer 
to this petition, and thanked the army for 
their affection to the publick. Then, taking 


it into conſideration, they approved of all the 


articles in general, but appointed a particular 
committee to examine thoſe which concerned 


the government. As to what related to Rich- 
ard Cromwell, and his mother, it was not to 


be debated, till they ſhould be aſſured of his 
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thority of this commonwealth may not, by 


more firm union of the forces of this com- 


fiſting of a houſe, ſucceſſively choſen by the 


parliament ſhall judge meet, and of a ſelect 


ſubmiſſion to the government. For this pur- 1659. 
pole, a committee was ſent to inform him of . 
the reſolutions of the houſe, and to require 
his acquieſcence in the late change. The day 
after, Richard delivered to them the following 
anſwer in writing : 

© I have peruſed the reſolve and declarati- The pros 
on which you were pleaſed to deliver to me 3 ; 
the other night, and for information, touch- earth 
ing what is mentioned in the ſaid reſolve, I to the 
have cauſed a true ſtate of my debts to be pms in 
tranſcribed, and annexed to this paper, which being. 
will ſhew what they are, and how they were Philips 
contracted. | 

As to that part of the reſolve, whereby 
the committe are to inform themſelves, how 
far I do acquieſce in the government of this 
commonwealth, as it is declared by this 
parliament : : 

© I truſt, my carriage hitherto hath ma- 
nifeſted my acquieſcence in the will and 
diſpoſition of God, and thar I love and value 
the peace of this commonwealth much above 
my own concernments; and I deſire, that by 
this, a meaſure of my future deportment may 
be taken, which, through the aſſiſtance of 
God, ſhall be ſuch as ſhall bear the ſame. 
witneſs, having, I hope, in ſome degree, 
learned rather to reverence and ſubmit to 
the hand of God, than to be unquiet under 
it. And (as to the late providences that 
have fallen out amongſt us) however, in re- 
ſpect of particular engagemenss that lay up- 
on me, I could not be active in making a 
change in the government of the nations; 
yet, through the goodneſs of God, I can 
freely acquieſce in it being made; and do 
hold myſelf obliged, as (with other men) 1 
expect protection from the preſent govern- 
ment, ſo to demean myſelt with all 3 
ableneſs under it, and to procure to the ut- 
moſt of my power, that all in whom I have 
any intereſt do the ſame.” 1 | 

| RICHARD CROMWELL 
When the parliament examined thg account The par: 
of Richard's debts, the article of *. Ke for liament 
his father's funeral was rejected, ſo that Rich- bez 2 
ard was forced to pay that debt out of his in- 5 5 
heritance, which ſwept away the greateſt part his debts, 
of his eſtate, which was not very large, con- and order 
ſidering Cromwell's advancement during his him to qut 
Whitehall. 
life. As to the revenue, and annual penſion, iteloc. 
deſired by the officers, for Richard and his 
mother, the parliament referred the conſide- 
ration of them to another opportunity, and 
contented themſelves with aſſigning 20,0001. 


K A g d ͤ 


for the payment of his private debts. The 
members had but to much cauſe to complain 


of Oliver Cromwell, who had deceived, and 
ſhamefully diſmiſſed them, to think themſelves 
obliged to do ſo much honour to his memory, 
and beſtow ſo great advantages on his widow 
and ſon. When they granted him the 20,0001. 
they required him to remove from White- 
hall in ſix days. * eee 
It may be obſerved in the 12th article of the Fleetwood 
petition of the officers, that, as they expreſ- mm i 
ſed themſelves, they did not intend to leave to pit for 
the parliamrnt the liberty of not appointing a one year 
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1659. general; or of naming any other than Fleet- 
Wyo wood, ſince, inſtead of petitioning, they ſaid 
in that article, We do unanimouſly acknow- 

ce ledge the lord Charles Fleetwood to be 

* commander in chief of the land-forces of 

* the commonwealth” The parliament 
thought ir not proper then to examine the man- 

ner in which this article was expreſſed, for 

fear of railing ſome differences between them 

and the army, at a time when they derived 

their authority only from the declaration of 

the officers, who had reſtored them. Fleet- 
wood, therefore, was appointed commander 

in chief of the land-forces of England, Scot- 


land, and Ireland, bur only for. one year. 


This reſolution being taken, the parliament 
voted, that Fleetwood ſhould have power to 
ſign and ſeal ſuch commiſſions, for the conſti- 
tuting of officers under him, as ſhould be ap- 
proved by the parliament, and nominated by 
Sir Henry Vane, Sir Arthur Haſlerig, lieu- 
tenant-general Fleetwood, and the colonels 
Lambert, Desborough, Ludlow, Berry, or 
the major part of them, who were made com- 
miſſioners for that purpoſe. But upon the 
ſecond reading of the bill, the clauſe impower- 
ing Fleetwood to ſign commiſſions was altered, 
and it was ordered, that all commiſſions, both 
to the commiſſion-officers of the army, and the 
captains of the fleet, ſhould be ſigned by the 
ſpeaker of the parliament of the commonwealth 
of England to be written by the clerks attend- 
ing the council ot ſtate, and delivered to the 
oſſicers gratis by the ſpeaker, in the parlia- 
ment-houſe. This was a plain indication, 
that the parliament pretended, that the offi- 


lone. The ſame day, the parliament voted, 
that the government of Ireland ſhould be by 
commiſſioners, nominated and appointed by 
parliament, and not one perſon, and that 
Henry Cromwell ſhould be acquainted with the 
order, and required forthwith to repair to the 
parliament. He peaceably ſubmitted, tho', in 


all probability, if he had been inclined to re- 


fiſt, the new governors would have found it 
Henry difficult to remove him. He was extremely be- 


Crom. loved in Ireland, both by the army and the Eng- 
well's good liſh inhabitants, having never injured any per- 


character. ſon; but on the contrary, obliged every one, 
as far as lay in his power. But, doubtleſs, 
not thinking himſelf ſecure of ſucceſs, and re- 
ceiving no orders from his brother, he was 
unwilling to undertake ſo important an affair. 
All the hiſtorians are unanimous in their prai- 
ſes of him, and generally believe, that if he 
had been protector, inſtead of his elder brother, 
the officers would have met with their match, 
or not attempted what they undertook againſt 
Richard. | 


The parli- Fleetwood, Desborough, Lambert, and the 


ament en- reſt of the principal officers, wereby no means. 
leaſed with the proceedings of the parliament, 


rers upon 


meaſures to , l 5 
make it ſelf but knowing, the inſerior officers conſidered 


maſter of their dependence on the parliament, as an 
the army: advantage, they diſſembled their reſentments, 
Rhillips and received their commiſſions from the ſpeaker. 
On the other hand, the parliament believed ĩt of 

the utmoſt importance, to be maſter of the army; 


cers ſhould owe their advancement to them a- 


they had loſt, and that nevertheleſs ey re N 
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which they flattered themſelves, would enable 1659. 
them to rule peaceablely and abſolutely; and 

without doubt, perpetuate. their authoriry | 
But till this was done, they ſaw they were to 
expect a ſtrong oppoſition, conſidering the 
reſtleſs temper of the principal officers, who 
were ever ſeeking to make themſelves neceſſa- 
ry, for fear of loſing their poſts. This was the 
firit, and almoſt open deſign of the patliament. 
For this purpoſe, the committee appointed to 
examine commiſſioners was continued, who 
knowing the intentions of the houſe, made 
great alterations in the army, diſplacing ſuch 
as were ſuſpected, and ſubſtituting others of 
more aſſured fidelity. The ſame ching was 
done to the army commanded by Monk, and 


many officers being removed, others were ap- 


pointed to ſucceed them, and thoſe that were 


diſplaced were moſt confided in by Monk. 


Clarges had now acquainted Monk with the 
parliament's deſigns, which were ſo manifeſt, 
and Monk had but too much cauſe to perceive 
them, by the alterations, the committee 
would have made in the army of Scotland. He 
wrote to the committee ſo, as to ſhew them, 


he plainly ſaw their deſign to undermine his 
authority. He uſed ſome expreſſions in his 


letter, which made the parliament apprehen- 
ſive there would be danger of driving a man to 
extremities, who had twelve thouſand men, 
and all Scotland at his diſpolal. For this rea- 
ſon, the officers, appointed by the committee 
to go into Scotland, received orders, not to 
proceed on their journey. But this was only 
to gain time, in expectation of a more favo- 
rable opportunity. 155 N 

The 18th of June the parliament voted the They con- 
continuation of the monthly aſſeſſment of thirty- tinue the 
five thouſand pounds, impoſed by the parlia- monthly 
ment of the year 1656. Then, commiſſioners e te 
were named for the civil government of Ire- \;,ogoms; 
land, and a commiſſion granted to Edmund Ludlow. 
Ludlow, who was one of the king's judges, 
and a moſt zealons republican, to command 
the forces of that country. 

In the interim, the parliament having re- A conſpi- 
ceived confuſed intimations, of a plot forming racy of the 
in favour of the king, the royaliſts had orders to f aliſts 2 
TEL k . favour o 
withdraw twenty miles from London. This the king. 
intimation was not groundleſs. In March this Clarend, - 
year, the king, by a declaration, had impow- 
ered commithoners to treat in his name with 
thoſe, who having been againſt him, or his 


father were willing to return to his obedience. 


Theſe commiſſioners ſpared neither pains nor 

promiſes, to increaſe the number of the king's 

triends, and certainly there could not be a more 

favourable opportunity. All were weary of 

the tyranny of an independent parliament, 

conſiſting of forty perſons, and of an army, 

whoſe officers were moſtly Fanaticks, and who 

under the colour of promoting piety, and ex- 

tending the kingdom of Chriſt, had only their El 

intereſt in view. The Presbyterians them- The prove 
yterians 

ſelves, and the members of that party, who inclinable 

had been expelled the houſe in 1648, ſeeing to join wit 

little appearance of ever recovering the ground them. 


— 


mained expoſed to the tyranny of the Inde- 
pendents 


. —— 
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1659. pendents and Fa,aticks, agreed, at laſt, with 
way ws the king's party to deliver the nation from 


the ſervitude to which it was reduced. The 


prom and terms of this union are not 


nown, becauſe the hiſtorians who ſpeak of 


ir, being all royaliſts, have not thought fir to 
do ſo much honour to the Presbyterians. But 
it can't be concealed, that from this time, the 
Presbyterians no longer appeared as the king's 
enemies, but on the contrary, as will hereafter 
be ſeen, very much promoted his reſtoration. 
It was on the hopes, that the Presbyterians 
would aſſiſt, or, at leaſt, not oppoſe them, 
that the royaliſts projected an inſurrection in 
ſeveral parts of the kingdom, in expectation, 
it would, at laſt, become general. For this 
purpoſe, they intended to ſeĩſe, at once, Glo- 
ceſter, Lynn, Plymouth, Exeter and Cheſter. 
They believed their meaſures ſo well taken, 
that they doubted not of ſucceſs; for they ſtill 
relied on the people's affection for the king, in 
which they were often miſtaken. Mr. Mor- 
daunt croſſed the ſea, to inform the king of the 
project, which he thought ſo well that he repair- 
ed ſecretly to Calais, and then to St. Malo's, to 
be nearer England, in caſe the plot ſucceeded; 
but this project vaniſhed like the reſt. Sir Rich- 
ard Willis who asl have faia, betrayed the king's 
party, informed Thurlo of it, and Thurlo the 
councilot{tate, who immediately put the militia 
in ſafe hands and took other precautions, which 
invincivly obttrucied the execution of the pro- 
ject. Maſley was taken in attempting to ſur- 
priſe Glouceſter, but found means to eſcape. 
he lord Willoughby of Parham, and Sir Ho- 
ratio Townſend, who were gone to the weſt 
to ferve the king, were arreſted and ſent 


The pro- 
ject of an 
inſurrec- 

tion. Cla- 
rend. 


Are be- 
trayed by 
Willis. 
Clarend. 


Sir George 


Da hs priſon. There was only Sir George Booth, 


Tt -.c Who aſſembling about 4 or 5000 men, 
— a rook Cheſter, and publiſhed a manifeſto a- 
publiſhes gainſt rhe tyranny of the parliament, without 
a manifeſto any mention of the king, intending to make 
the publick believe, that the people's diſcon- 
tent was the ſole motive of his taking arms. 
Sir Thomas Middleton joined him with ſome 
troops, but theſe two united bodies were fo 
inconſiderable, that Lambert, who marched 
againſt them, by order of parliament, eaſily 
defeated them, and re-took Cheſter. Sir 


Joined by George Booth had the good' fortune, ar firſt, 


Sir Tho- 


mas Mid. to eſcape, but was taken ſome days after in 


dleton. woman's clothes, and brought to the Tower of 
\ Defeated London. 


Middleton retired to a Caſtle of his 


by Lam- own, which held out but few days. It did 
bert Aug. 


19 Claren. not appear, on this occaſion, that the people 


had the king's intereſt much at heart. 
During the ſetranſactions, the king's friends 
not doubting of ſucceſs, ſent the reverend Nicho- 
las Monk, the general's brother, into Scotland, 
to engage him in the king's party. Some have 
pretended, that Monk, full of hopes, that 
Monk the the king's party in England would ſucceed, 
Clergy- vas uponthe point of marching to ſupport them 

man ſent 5 P 22 

ve but was ſtopped by the news of Booth'sdefear, 
reyalits and forced to feign himſelf entirely devoted 


to genetal to the Parliament. I cannot eaſily believe that 


Monk. Monk ſo early thought of ſerving the king. 
Qlarend- However, it cannot be denied, that the Par- 
liament looked on Monk as a man in whom 


in their credit and poſts. 


ſolution could be taken. 
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they could not confide, becauſe his principles 1659: = 
were very far from fanaticiſm, which then in 


fected both parliament and army. This the 


ogy plainly ſhewed, immediately after 
ooth's and Middleron's defeat by Lambert; 
for judging that victory would keep Monk in 
awe, they readily confirmed the changes be- 
tore intended in the army of Scotland. Monk 


was ſo offended with this proceeding, that he 


writ to the ſpeaker, to deſire his diſmiſſion, 


but Clarges, his brother-in-law, prevailed with 


their ſpeaker not to communicate this letter to 
the parliament, who, doubtleſs, would not 
have failed to grant his requeſt. 

As the peace between France and Spain 
was to be treated at St. Jean de Luz, by the 
prime minifters of the two crowns, the king 
believed his preſence at this negotiation might 
procure him ſome advancage. He, therefore, W 
departed for Fontarabia in September, and „ -Þ 
croſſed the kingdom of France incognito. I Fontarabia 
thall ſpeak preſently of the ſucceſs of this jour- Clarend, 
ney, but muſt firſt relate the change which 


happened in England. 


The principal officers of the army, who Conferen- 
kept in London, were {till highly diſpleaſed cache eo 
with the parliament, plainly perceiving, their nana * 
deſign was to become maſter of the army. prevent 
Wherefore, they began to think of means to the deſigns 
prevent this deſign, and maintain thejnſelves * * 

| » Jiament 
They had, for this Phillips, 
purpoſe, ſeveral ſecret meetings. But one dif- ; 
ficulty was to be ſurmounted, before any re- 
This was, that the 
inferior officets were very well pleaſed with the 
Parliament, who greatly careſſed them, intend- 
ing to uſe them, to get rid of their comman- 
ders. Lambert, who commanded the forces 
about Cheſter, was entirely in the party of 
Fleetwood and Desborough, knowing, the 
parliament had no better intentions for him, 
than for the others. Beſides, his chief view 
was to procure a perpetual confirmation of the 
generalſhip to Fleetwood, in hopes to govern 
and make uſe of him for his own advancement 
to that poſt, as Cromwell had before done to 
Fairfax, Tho' he was abſent from London, 
he was informed of what paſſed at their meet- 
ings, and gave his advice. At laſt, after many 
deliberations, it was reſolved, that Lambert 
ſhould try to gain the inferior officers of his 
army, who were diſperſed in different quarters. 
Purſuant to this reſolution, Lambert coming 
to Derby, ſo managed, that his officers, whom 
he had carefully inſpired with diſcontent, met tis officers 
to draw a petition, which, before it was offer- ſend the 
ed to the parliament, was to be communica- Plan ot a 


ted to Fleetwood, for the approbation of the Perg, * 


. a | | offered 
general- council of officers. Sir Arthur Haſle- to che Par- 


rig having received advice, that the petition liament. 
was come to London, informed the commons, Sept. 16. 
and told them, the army was contriving a very Charend, 
dangerous plot, of which it was neceſſary to 
prevent the conſequences. Upon this decla- 
ration Fleetwood was examined by the parlia- 
ment, whether he knew any thing of the pe- 
tition? He anſwered, he had acopy of it, and 
the original was in the hands of three officers 
whom he named. Whercupon he was ordered 

o 
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1658. to give notice to theſe officers to attend the 


houſe that afternoon with the petition, which 


was done, and the petition read. The ſtile 
was in the faſhionable language of that time, 
amongſt thoſe who pretended to a more exalt- 
ed piety. The ſubſtance of it was to this effect: 

© 1. That the parlia ment would be pleaſed 


Demands * not to ſuffer the petition of the general-coun- 

So © cil of officers at Wallingford houſe to be laid 

= om e aſleep, as it was the beſt expedient yet of- 
c 


fered to a happy and durable ſettlement. 
© 2. That ſince a great many ill-effke&ed 
perſons, - were endeavouring to ſow divifion 
in the army, the parliament would be pleaſ- 
ed for the preſervation of that union, where- 
in its greateſt ſtrength lay, to eſtabliſh firm- 
ly the lord Fleetwood in the command of the 
army, whoſe commiſſion was to expire in a 
few months; with Lambert for his lieutenant- 

eneral, Desborough for the command of 
the horſe, and Monk of the foot. | 

© 3. That conſidering the negligence of a 
great many perſons intruſted with publick 
employs ; the ill-deſigns of the enemies of 
© the good cauſe; the activity of ſome to fa- 
< your thoſe deſigns, and the affection and 
© zeal ſhewn by others for a blameable neutra- 
* lity, at a time, when their aſſiſtance is moſt- 
< wanted ; the parliament would be pleaſed to 
make a diligent inquiry upon this ſubject, 
© and proceed to the depriving of the guilty 
© of all their employs: That on the contrary, 
© ſuch as in this diſtracted juncture declared 
* willingly and chearfully for the good cauſe, 
either in the county-troops, or militia-vo- 
© luntiers, or otherwiſe, may be looked on as 
© friends, encouraged, ſatisfied in their arrears, 
and inveſted with authority in their ſeveral 
© countries. 


© 4 That in the late inſurrections, ſome con- 
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© {iderable corporations having aſſi ſted the 


© enemy, received and furniſhed them with 
© arms; the parliament would be pleaſed to 
© give ſome ſignal mark of their disfavour a- 
< gainit them; and for the future ſo regulate 
© the corporations, that perſons well qualified, 
according to the government of a well conſti- 
< tuted commonwealth, may be intruſted with 
© authority of the magiſtracy in any of the 
© ſeveral towns, that ſo the footſteps of mo- 
< narchy may be rooted out. | 

© 5- That all perſons whatſoever, magi- 
* ſtrates, miniſters, or others, who have ſe- 


© cretly ſtirred up the inhabitants of theſe na- 


© tions to war and commotions againit the 
* parliament, and particularly, to the late in- 
* {urreCtions, may be proceeded againſt as the 
* parliament in their judgment ſhall think fit. 
The houſe in a debate upon this petition 


2 par- the next morning voted, © That to have any 
lament 


vote a 
n. lefs, chargeable, and dangerous to the 
** commonwealth ; and that Fleetwood ſhould 
** acquaint them with this reſolve.” 
Fleetwood having communicated this vote 
to ſome officers at his own houſe, it was re- 
lolved, that the petition ſhould not be inſiſted 


oa, 75 Ka 1 contrary, an addreſs offered to 
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little agreeable to the intention of the perſons 


more general officers in the army than are 
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the parliament, to profeſs on adherence to 1659. 
their authority againſt the common enemy, www 
and that they would ſtand by them in the ſet- 
tlement of the commonwealth, againſt all diſ- 
turbances whatſoever ; and that this ſhould be 
prepared and brought to be read, and conſi- 
ered by a general council of officers, ts meet 
for that purpoſe, the 27th of September. 

Thoſe who had the care of preparing this 


addreſs, diſcharged their truſt, in a manner The great 
council of 


. officers re- 
who ordered it, as will be ſeen preſently. ſolve to 


However, the addreſs was approved in the preſent 

general council of officers, by a majority of another 

voices, and ſigned by 230 officers, who were I-70 

in and about London, but was not preſented 

till the 5th of October. In this interval of 

ſeven or eight days, the officers ſent a copy of 

the petition to general Monk for his concur- 

rence, tho' they were reſolved not to ſtay for 

his anſwer. On the other hand, the parlia- Te _ 
| . . par- 

ment took all poſſible meaſures to hinder its ijament 

being preſented, whether by ſatisfying in its tries to 

arrears, or by ſowing diviſion among the offi- prevent it. 

cers, as they knew the addreſs was not uni- 

verſally approved, the viſible view whereof _ 

was, to beget a breach between the army and 

the parliament. Burt all their endeavours were 

fruitleſs. The 5th of October, Desborough, 

with many other officers, went to the houſe 

to preſent the petition. It was introduced by 

a long preamble, in which it was pretended, 

that the intentions of the army were malici- 

oully repreſented to the parliament by ill-ef- 

fected perſons, to create diviſion between the 

parliament and the army; and that it was in 


juſtification of themſelves, from ſuch falſe ac- 


cuſations, that they preſented; this humble 
addreſs, containing the four following afler- 
tions : 11 2 a 

We do humbly and plainly declare, 

. That notwithſtanding what any per- 1. . dre 
ſons may ſuggeſt, or ſay to the contrary, Pty 
© we are not for, but againſt the ſetring up ORober 5: 

any ſingle perſon whatſoever in ſupreme. au- Phillips. 

thority : And for a demonſtration hereof we 

may appeal to your own judgments, upon our 

late actings, wherein, ſince our declaration 

of the 6th of May laſt, we have, with all 

induſtry and faithfulneſs, endeavoured to 

render ourſelves ſerviceable to you and the 

commonwealth, and have cheartully obſerv- 

ed your commands, ſome of us with our 

lives in our hands in your late fervice : 


Lord hath once more appeared to own you 
and your army, and the good old cauſe, for 
which we have contended. And at the late 
return of this parliament to the diſcharge of 
their remaining truſt; we did with ſimplicity 
and plaineſs, in our humble petition'and ad- 
dreſs preſented to you, maniteſt our hearts 
and deſires, and that with much unanimity 
and fullneſs of conſent, which we apprehend 
was well accepted by you. 
© 2, That we have not ſince changed our prin- 
© ciples leading to a well- regulated common- 
wealth, wherein the liberties of the people 


© thereof, both ſpiritual and civil, may be fully 


11 n ſecured, 
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1659. * ſecured, and perſons of known integrity, 
wyw © piety, and ability, employed in places of 


« truſt and concernment ; but reſolve, by the 
aſſiſtance of God, to remain conſtant to them: 
And make it your humble prayer to God, 
that he would incline your hearts effectually 
to proſecute the ſame, and make you inſtru- 
mental in bringing forth ſuch a foundation 
of government, whereby all the good people 
of theſe nations may rationally expect, that 
ſuch liberties and rights ſhall be preſerved 
to them and their poſterities. And we can 
truly ſay, that it is in our hearts earneſtly to 
deſire that God would crown you with the 
honour of making theſe nations happy, by 
ſuch a ſettlement as may not be liable to 
to every change of governors, and to have 
the peace thereof diſturbed by introducing 
new governments. 

© 3. Whereas a petition and propoſals were 
lately drawn up by the officers of the bri- 
gade, that (under the command of major- 
general Lambert) hazarded themſelves in 
your ſervice with good ſucceſs, whereby 
through the bleſſing of God upon them, and 
others of your faithtul friends and ſervants, 
the peace of this commonwealth is ſtill con- 
tinued : And the faid petition was ſent up 
to fome officers here, to be preſented to 


A 
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© interpreted to evil and ſiniſter ends, and 
and from thence ſuggeſtions derived, as if 
they were intentions to violate the parlia- 
ment, to ſet up a ſingle perſon, or another 
general: In order thereunto, we do ſincerely 
profeſs (whatever the deſign of any perſons 
may be to promote ſuch cauſeleſs jealouſies) 
we have had no other than faithfulneſs 
and candour in our hearts and actions to- 
wards the parliament ; nor do we appre- 
hend (with ſubmiſſion we may ſpeak it) any 
< reaſon or cauſe of offence to be conceived a- 
< paint your faithful ſervants, who lately gave 
© {oample proof of their fidelity and courage. 
© 4. We cannot but eſteem ourſelves unhappy 
to have been ſo miſrepreſented to the parlia- 
ment, as ſhould occaſion ſuch a publick admo- 
© nition upon record; and conſidering what 
© evil uſe may be made of theſe things by the 
© publick enemy, andto the end” they may be 
« diſappointed of their hopes, and all ſuch per- 
© ſons diſcouraged, as ſhall go about for the 
© future to promote jealouſies, or by miſinfor- 
* mation, to beget diviſions betwixt the parlia- 
ment and their faithful ſervants the army: 
And that a good underſtanding may be pre- 
ſerved between them, we humbly pray: 


© 1. That the officers of the army, and par- 


< ticularly thoſe who have reaſon to bear the 
marks of your favour, for their faithfulneſs 
in the late northern expedition, may ſtand 
right in your opinion, and have your coun- 
* tenance. | | 


© 2, That whatſoever perſon or perſons ſhall 


© for the future groundleſly and cauſeleſly, in- 
form the houſe againſt your ſervants, thereby 


creating jealouſies, and ſcandalous imputa- 


tions upon them, may be brought to exami- 
© nation, juſtice, and condign puniſhment. 


the lord Fleetwood; which had been by ſome 


. © 3. That it being an undonbted right of 1659: 
the people to have a liberty, in a peaccable Www; 
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and ſubmiſſive way, to petition the ſupreme 
authority, which liberty hath been by your- 
ſelves afferted, allowed, and approved of; 
We cannot but alſo aſſert the faid liberty, 
and humbly conceive, that your faithful ſer- 
vants of the army, have no: ways forfeited 
their rights as freemen, and that therefore 
they hope it will be no offence for them to 


ſubmit their humble deſires to the Parlia- - 


ment. 6M 


© 4. That you would be pleafed to take into 
your ſerious confideration, the neceſſitous 


condition of the poor ſoldiers of your armies, 
and that all poſfible care may be taken for 


their timely ſupply, their wants being ſuch 
as earneſtly call for it : And that ſome ſpeedy 
and effectual courſe may be taken to pro- 
vide for the maimed ſoldiers, and the poor 
widows and orphans of ſuch as have been 


ſlain in your ſervice, that the bleffing of God 


may be upon you. 
© 5. That ſuch who have freely offered 


themſelves in the feveral counties and cities 


of theſe nations, to own and ſtand by you, 
and your cauſe, in the late inſurrections, with 
the hazard of all which is dear unto them, 
may have your encouragement, and be em- 
ployed in places of truſt and command. 
© 6. That it being a thing granted by all, 
that without due execution of martial diſci- 
pline, the peace, union, and good govern- 
ment of the army cannot be preſerved ; the 
diſcipline of an army may be preſerved in- 
violable, and in particular, that no officer ot 


ſoldier of the army may be cafhiered, ot 


diſmiſſed from their places, without a due 
proceeding at a court- martial, or by his ow 
conſent, except in caſes of reducement or 
diſbanding. | 2 | 
© 7. That it being judged neceſſary by the 
parliament, for the keeping of the army un- 
der ſuch a conduct, as may render the ſame 
{erviceable to the commonwealth, to appoint 
a committee of nominations, for the propo- 
ſing of officers to the parliament, for their 
approbation ; we humbly pray, that no of- 
ficers may be brought into the army, but 
ſuch as ſhall firſt come under the conſidera- 
tion of the ſaid committee, and be by them 
preſented. | 
© 8. The office of the commander in chief 
of the army, being of ſo great concernment 
to the peace of this commonwealth, and his 
commiſſion at preſent (as we conceive) ex- 
piring within a tew months, we humbly pray, 
that the conſideration of that matter may 


come before you, and ſome fuch eſſectual 


courſe be taken therein, as may prevent our 
tears, and the hazard of leaving the army to 
confufion. 1885 


9. And that you would retain a good opi- 


nion of your army, and, againſt all diſcou- 


ragement whatſoever, proceed in the carry- 
ing on of that work intruſted in your 
hands, for the glory of God, and advantage 
of theſe nations. In the proſecution whereof, 
thro* the help of our God, we ſhall be found 

(notwithſtanding 


m_ 
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Book XXII. 
1659. © (notwithſtanding all endeavours to the con- 
trary) faithful to you and this comman- 
| © wealth _ | e | 
The par- How reſpeCtful ſoever the terms of this ad- 
2 of- dreſs might be, the parliament were not pleaſ- 
yer returns 
a mild 
anſwer. 


Phillips, 


them their duty, or rather to reproach them 
for neglecting it. They had forgot, that this 
was the language of the army to the Presby- 
terian parliament, in ſupport of the Indepen- 
dent- party, and how grateful it had been to 


them. It was manifeft, the officers ſought an 


occaſion of quarrel, and the parliament was 
but too ſenſible of it. But they had no ſup- 
port againſt the army, and the hopes of divi- 
fion amongſt the officers, becauſe many oppoſ- 
ed the preſenting this addreſs, was their only 
reſource. For this reaſon, after ſome mem- 
bers had warmly inveighed againſt the officers, 
the houſe, however, returned a moderate an- 
ſwer, to gain time, and keep them in temper, 
whom they were unable to refift. The officers, 
therefore, who had delivered the addreſs, were 
called in and thanked by the ſpeaker, for their 
affection and faithfulneſs to the parliament ; 
to which he added, that the parliament had 
already taken into conſideration the relief of 
the maimed ſoldiers, orphans, and widows ; 
and had alſo ſettled a way for ſatisfaction of 
the arrears due to the army, and would en- 
deavour to bring the ſame to ſpeedy effect. 
Desborough brought this anſwer to the ge- 
neral council of officers, who aflembled that 
day. But as they were informed of the fpeeches 
againſt them in the houſe, it was ſuſpected, 
that the parliament intended only to gain 
time, to ſtrengthen themſelves, or to change 
the conſtitution of the army. Wherefore, they 
reſolved to. cauſe their addreſs to be ſigned 
by all the regiments in England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, and to write to them on that ſab- 
ject, which was done the ſame day. 
Monk 
writes ſub- letter from Monk, with aſſurances of his en- 
my "tire obedience, returned him a gracious an- 
= "” ſwer, letting him know the high eſteem they 
Skinner: had of his ſervices, with a promiſe to revoke 
all orders which might have given him any cauſe 
The par of diſguſt. The parliament and officers thought 
lament re- jr. of great importance to gain Monk to thei 
„ port o gain Monk to their 
kaughty Intereſt. The parliament's hopes of that gene- 
auſwer to ral's good diſpoſition towards them, gave them 
firmneſs then they had at firſt 


the addreſs a little more 
how the ſhewn. So, in their debates upon the propo- 
Oat... falsof the officers, a particular anſ as 
58 8, 4 particular anſwer was 
Phillips, returned to each article, and the officers given 

to underftand, that their complaints were 
Lambert cauſeleſs, and the parliament neicher obliged 
1 pleaſed to give them an account of their 
and draw conduct. This anſwer convinced the officers 
his forces that things were come to that point, that they 
chicher. were either to ſubmit to the parliament, or 
Clarend. endeavour a diſſolut ion. But they could not re- 

ſolve to ſubmit, without trying firſt to render 

themſelves ſuperior. To this end, Lambert 

marched his brigade towards London, aud ap- 
peared there himſelf to ſupport his friends. 
The Parliament, on their ſide, ſeeing a 
breach with the army was not very remote, 
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ed with the contents, as it ſeemed to teach 1 


Two days after, the parliament receiving a 


927 
haſtily paſſed an act, to deelare it high-treaſon 1659. 
to levy mony upon the people, without the Ly ay 
conſem of parliament. Helen their view | 
was to hinder the army's ſubſiſtence. They 
did ſtil} more; for Monk the clergyman, be- 


ing arrived from Scotland, with aſſurances 
from his brother, the genera, of his ſupporting 
the parliament, and marching to their affiſt- 
ance, if required, Lambert, Desborongh, and 
ſome other general officers, who had figned 
the addreſs, were diſplaced by the parliament; 
Then they annulled Fleetwood's commiſſion, 
and named commmffioners for the government 
of the army, from the r1th of October to the 
22d of February. But theſe proceedings not 
being ſupported with power, the officers re- 
ceived the parliament's orders with ſcorn. 

Inn the interim, the council of ſtate, being Iambert 


informed that Lambert was aſſembling the ar- aſſembles 


my, ordered two regiments to Weſtminſter, che army. 
to guard the parliament, whoſe colonels and of- Two regi- 
ficers were devoted to them, and had refuſed 2 Jo 5 
to ſign the addreſs. This did not prevent weſtmin- 
Lambert from executing his deſign. Having ſter by the 
drawn ſome regiments into London, on the council of 
13th of October, he ſecured all the avenues, eg * 
to the parliament. Preſently after, the ſpea- che * 
ker appearing in his coach, as he was going to liament. 
the houſe, was ſtopped by Lambert, and forced R Coke. 
to return. Then he ſent to the colonels of the —_ 
two regiments in Palace-yard, to retire to qo. 
their quarters, which they refuſing to do, he from going 
ſmiled and bid them fray as long as they to che 
pleaſed. But at the ſame time, he took care houfe. 

to ſtop all the members who were going to 

the houſe, and hinder them from entering, 

So the parltament, as well for want of a ſut- 

ficient number of members, as for the abſence 

of the {peaker, not being able to fir that day, 

the two regiments placed at Weſtminſter, to 

ſecure them from violence, retired, after hav- 

ing remained there till night. Fhey were no 

ſooner gone, than Fleetwood ſeiſed the poſts, 

and placed a ſtrong guard at the door of the 
parliament-houſe, to hinder the members 

from aſſembling. Next day, the diſcon- 

tented officers caſhiered, by their own autho- 

rity, thoſe of the two regiments appointed to 

guard the parliament, and ſent others to fill 

their places. The ſoldiers obeyed their new 

officers, and abandoned the old. 

This Anarchy laſted ten days, before the of- An annay- 
ficers, now grown ſuperior, thought of ſet- chy of 2 
tling any form of government. All they did, few days. 
was to nominate ten of their own body to form 1659. 


a council, to take care of the moſt urgent at- 


fairs. Then they declared Fleetwood their 
general, Lambert their lieutenant-general, 
and Desborough commiſſary- general of the 
horſe. They eſtabliſhed likewiſe a council of 
ſeven to nominate ſuch officers as were not 


ſuſpected, with orders to exclude thoſe, in 


whom they could not confide. In the interim 
a diſcipline ſo exact was obſerved by the 
troops, that it was wonderful to fee ſoldiers NE 
ſo ſubmiſſive to their officers, and fo inoffen- i 
ſive to the le during ſuch an anarchy. 
As the officers were {till uneaſy abour Monk, 
whom they ſuſpected, becauſe; he was me of 
their 
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1659. their principles, and beſides, was an enemy 
Wy to Lambert, colonel Cobbet was ſent to try 
nge to gain him to their party, with ſecret orders, 
Monk by in caſe he could not ſucceed, to endeavour to 
theofficers, Corrupt his troops, and, if poſſible, put him 
Clarend. under an arreſt. Clarges gave Monk intelli- 
gence of Cobbet's ſecret commiſſion. 
The king's During theſe tranſactions in England, the 
ſucceſs at King was in his journey to Fontarabia, where 
bi” hearrived bur very little time before the treaty 
: between the two crowns was concluded, having 
by miltake proceeded to Saragoſſa, where he 
had no bulineſs, while the two miniſters of 


France and Spain finiſhed: their treaty. But 


in all likelihood, he would have received no 
advantage from that treaty, tho' he had ar- 
rived at the beginning. Nay, it is difficult 
to conceive, what advantages he propoſed to 
| himſelf from this journey, nor has the earl of 
Clarendon thought fit to inform his readers. 
Don Lewis de Haro, prime miniſter of Spain, 
received him very civilly, and expreſſed a ſenſe 
of his unhappy condition, by making him a 
preſent of 7000 piſtoles. But cardinal Maza- 
rin, for fear of rendering himſelf ſuſpected to 
the parliament, would not ſo much as ſee 
him. So the king left Fontarabia, in order for 
Bruſſels, where he arrived the latter end of 
December. 


The army M* AN time, the great council of officers 
_— held frequent aflemblies in London, to 
of ſafety endeavour at ſome ſettlement of the govern- 
for the ad- ment, which could not be in greater contuſion 
miniſtra- than at preſent. At laſt, on the 26th of Oc- 


ron of the tober, 13 days after the diſperſion of the par- 
dem, liament, they agreed to eſtabliſh a committee 
Oct. 26. Of ſafety, and put the government into their 
Wpbiteloc. hands. Sir Henry Vane, who, ſince the laſt 
change, had come into the meaſures of the 
army, was of this committee, with Fleetwood, 
Lambert, Desborough, Ludlow, &c. The great- 
council of officers, as ſole ſovercign then of the 
three kingdoms, authoriſed this committee to 
execute all the powers of the late council of 
ſtate, with authority to puniſh delinquents con- 
cerned in the late conſpiracy : To give indem- 
nity to all who had acted for the common- 
wealth fince the year 1649 : To oppoſe and 
ſuppreſs all rebellions and inſurrections: To 
diſpoſe of all places of truſt that were void, 
and remove ſuch as were ſcandalous : To treat 
with foreign ſtates : To raiſethe militia : And 
laſtly, to make ſale and compoſition for the 
eſtates of delinquents. At the fame time a 
declaration was publiſhed, to annul the acts 
$ or orders of the parliament, of the 1oth, 11th, 
and 12th of October. In this paper the offi- 

cers declared, that they had no deſign to erect 

a military government, but had already lodged 

the executive part in a committee of ſafety, 

who were to prepare ſuch a form of govern- 

ment as might beſt comport with a free ſtate 

and commonwealth, without a ſingle perſon, 
kingthip, or houſe of lords. This declaration 


State of ended with ſome ſcriptural expreſſions, adapted 


Moak saf- to the taſte and practice of the godly party. 
8 While the officers ruled in England, Monk 


Burnet. Was greatly embaraſſed in Scotland. He was 
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cauſe he was feared. On the other hand, his 


with the Republicans only to free himſelf from 


indeed at the head of the government, and of 1659. 
12,000 men, moſt of whom he could rely on 
though many of the officers were Fanaticks, 
or inclined to be ſo, and conſequently juſtly 
ſuſpected by him. But this army was ſupported 
by money regularly paid from England, Scot- 
land being unable to maintain them. Monk 
had thereby been able to keep the army un- 
der ſtrict diſcipline, and to procure Scotland a 
tranquillity, to which ſhe had long been a 
ſtranger, tho the clergy were diſſatisfied with 
the liberty of conſcience granted to all except 
Catholicks and Prelatiſts. But forts erected 
by Monk, in ſeveral parts of the kingdom, 
and well garriſoned by him, prevented all in- 
ſurrections. The changes in England ſince 
Cromwell's death, diſturbed Monk's peacea- 
ble ſtate in Scotland; for tho he was equally 
carefled by the army and parliament, becauſe 
they either wanted or feared him, he perceived, 
that on which ſide ſoever the advantage ſhould 3 
turn, he was ro be the victim. He had already 3 
experienced it in the parliament's endeavours 3 
to undermine his credit, and could not doubt, 
it that parliament had ſubſiſted, he ſhould have 
been, by one means or other, diſplaced, be- 


hopes were no better from the army, which 
was properly commanded by Lambert, under 
the name of Fleetwood. Lambert conſidered 
Monk as a formidable rival, who would never 
ſuffer him to execute his deſigns, if it was in 
his power to prevent him. Monk, for his 
part, would never have been willing to ſubmit 
to Lambert. He was nevertheleſs under an 
abſolute neceſſity of taking one of the two 
courſes. A neutrality would have expoſed 
him to the danger of being ſacrificed by 
both, if they ſhould be reconciled, which was 
not impoſſible. Beſides, on ſuch occaſions, 
the victorious party never thinks any great re- 
gard due to thoſe who have ſtood neutral. In 
fine, a neutrality would have entirely deprived 
him of the ſupplies received from England for 
the ſubſiſtence of his army. He therefore, de- 
termined to ſide with the parliament, and, 
without any evaſion, ſent his reſolution to pp... 
Fleetwood. For this purpoſe, he prepared for to march 
a ſpeedy march into England with the beſt into Eng- 
part of his army. land. 
When this reſolution is conſidered, it is dif- Motives of 
ficult to believe, that Monk could take it, with- this refolu; 
out being influenced by other motives than tion. 
what appear at firſt fight. Firſt, he had no 
cauſe to be pleaſed with this parliament, nor 
is it ſeen what intereſt, either publick or pri- 
vate, he could have, to reſtore a parliament 
generally hated, and which had always been 
diſtruſtful of him. Secondly, Monk had joined 


confinement. Thirdly, tho' he had 12,000 
men, he could, at moſt, take with him but 
half, unleſs he would give the Scots opportu- 
nity to ſhake off the Engliſh yoke. How, 
therefore, could he venture to go with 5 or 
6000 men, to encounter an army ſtronger than 
his own ? Laſtly, the people of England hi- 
therto had declared for neither parliament nor 
army, but equally hated both. Monk, there- 


fore, 


eſolves 

march 
to Eng- 
nd. 


otives of 
is reſolu⸗ 
On. 
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1659. fore, could not expect the people's aſſiſtance, 
A to reſtore a parliament which had ever held 
them in ſervitude, This was not, at leaſt, 

the intereſt of the Royaliſts or Presbyterians, 

who properly were the body of the nation, 

there being but very few who were really at- 

tached to the parliament or the army, tho 

fear compelled them to obedience” And, by 

the way, the ſmall intereſt which the parlia- 


ment had in the boroughs and counties, was ſt 
the true rcaſon that they never filled the vacant 


ſeats, becauſe they could not be aſſured that 

ſuch members would be choſenas they deſired. 

Theſe are the conſiderations which natu- 

rally create a belief, that Monk, when he re- 

ſolved to march into England, under colour 

He deſigns of re-eſtabliſhing the parliament, ſecretly in- 
to reſtore tended to ſerve and reſtore the king. This is 
the king. almoſt univerſally agreed. But it is not equally 
Clarend, clear what was his plan, or his means to ac- 
compliſh ſuch a delign. If the Royaliſts au- 

thors are to be credited, he marched into Eng- 


land with only 5000 men, and the terrour of 


that army, joined to the wiſhes of the nation, 

and Monk's prudent conduct, produced this 

happy reſtoration. All this is true, but it is not 

the whole of the truth, party-intereſt having 

obliged the hiſtorians to conceal, or ſpeak con- 

fuſedly of ſome things. For my part, I ſhall 

give my opinion, and leave itto the judgment 

of the unprejudiced reader. I own, I cannot 

ſupport it with the clear and undenĩable teſti- 

mony of the hiſtorians; of thoſe times. Bur I 

think, I can ground it upon ſomething ſtronger 

than the teſtimony ofthe hiſtorians; I mean,upon 

the facts themſelves, and general Monk's whole 
conduct. The reader will judge of ithereafter. 

His plan in Since the Presbyterians had been expelled 

ordar to from the parliament in 1648, they had been 

the king's kept extremely low, becauſe their numbet 

reſtora- ever rendered them formidable to the Inde- 

en, pendent parliament, and afterwards to Crom- 

well. They had never been able to recover 

their ſears in parliament, a few only excepted, 

who had thruſt themſelves in by a diſſimula- 


tion, which, nevertheleſs, as appears in Ludlow's | 


Memoirs, could not deceive the Independents. 
Sir William Waller, one of their generals, 
was not in condition to head an army, and 
Maſſey had eſpouſed the king's cauſe. So, 


having nothing more to ſay in the parliament, 


and wanting a leader to head them, they had 


remained in ſubjection to the Independent 


Parliament, and afterwards to Cromwell, 
without any likelihood of reviving their hum- 

| bled party. They had for enemies Cromwell, 
the army, the parliament, the Royaliſts, and 
were in no places of truſt, which might give 
them credit. We have already ſeen, that 
being weary of this ſituation, they had diſ- 
covered an inclination to unite with the king's 
party, or at leaſt ſhewn, that they ſhould not 
diſpleaſed with the good ſucceſs of that 
party's deſign for an inſurreRion in ſeveral 
parts of the kingdom. The miſcarriage of 
that undertaking was doubtleſs the reaſon, 
that the union was carry'd no farther. Never- 
thelels; Monk knowing how the Presbyterians 
-—_— Ne 8 employed, in all likelihood, 

Vor, 333 
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Clarges his confident, to make a { ecret as 1659. 
greement with ſome ö f their chiefs, for reſtor⸗ www. 


ing the king by their means. The ſcheme 


formed for that purpoſe, and which could not 
be executed without the Presbyterians, was, as 


appears by the ſequel, briefly this: | 

onk ingaged, no doubt, to march into 
England and reſtore the Rump-Parliament, 
diſperſed by the officers This was the firſt 
EP he was to take. The parliament being 
reſtored, Monk was to join with the city of 
London, wholly Presbyterian, and demand, 
that the members expelled in 1648, might re- 
ſume their ſeats, or, if the Rump refuſed: to 
admit them, to introduce them by force. 
Theſe reſtored members could not but, by their 
number, have a great majority in the houſe, 
and compoſe properly a Presbyrerian Parlia- 
ment. It was agreed, that this parliament 
ſhould diſſolve itſelf, after ſummoning another 
free parliament, compoſed, agreeably to the 
ancient conſtitution, of a houſe of lords and a 
houſe of commons. This new parliament muſt 
have naturally conſiſted of Royaliſts and Pres- 
byterians (the Independents having too little 


credit to carry any elections) and was to re- 


ſtore the king, to which the Ptesbyterians 
ſhould conſent. In all likelyhood theſe laſt 
ſtipulated - ſome conditions, the particulars 


The Preſ- 


yterians 


contribute 
whereof are not known. It cannot how- to the 


ever be doubted, that there wete conditions; king's re- 


ſince, after the reſtoration of Charles II, they 
complained bitterly of breach of promiſe; This 
allo appears in that, to vindicate Charles II, 
for not keeping his word with the Presbyte- 
rians, it is pretended, it was not in his. pow- 
er to diſpence with the laws, and conſequent- 
ly his promiſe was void. This was the ſcheme 
for reſtoring the king, which, as will hereafter 
be ſeen, was cloſely purſued. If, on fome oc- 


ſtoration. 


caſion, Monk ſeemed to ſwerve from it, it 


was becauſe he believed diſſimulation abſolute- 
ly neceſſary, and that he could not diſcover 
his intention without danger of rendering the 
Project abortive. It was to be done on a ſud- 
den, and under other pretenoes, before the 
enemies to royalty ſhould have time to oppoſe 
it. Now he could not uſe more proper in- 
ſtruments than the Presbyterians, who were 
little ſuſpected of deſiring the king's reſtorati- 
on. But the hiſtorians are very unwilling to 


allow the Presbyterians any ſhare in this unex- © 


pected event, tho they are forced, in ſome 


meaſure, to follow, in their hiftories, the 


ſcheme I have explained. They are contented 
to inſinuate, that this reſtoration was owing to 


the prayers of the people, as if the Presbyte- 
rians had not been a conſiderable, and per- 


haps the major part of the people. This 


ſcheme being ſuppoſed, all difficulties will va- 


niſh, and Monk's proceedings appear natural, 
and conſequences of it. But if it be ſuppoſed, 
that Monk reſtored the presbyterian mem- 
bers, expelled from the parliament in 1648, 
without any previous agreement, it can never 
be conceived, that he ſhould think it necefla- 
ry to reſtore a Presbyterian Parliament, in 
order to place the king on the throne withour 
any conditions. 
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AY fafery, lately eſtabliſhed by the general coun- 
I'm com: Cil of officers, was to ſend Clarges to Monk, 
Fafery fend ro bring him to ſome agreement. They were 
Clarges to not ignorant of the error committed by the 
Monk, to officers, in uſurping the ſovereign power, 
propoſe an without the approbation of a general at the 
accomui” head of 12,000 men, and would have glad 
repaired it. But they could not chuſe a worſe 
meflenger than Clarges, whoſe ſole aim was 
to ferve the king, and who, probably, had 
engaged Monk in the ſame deſign. 
WORK Pre» Mean while, Monk was preparing with all 


pares for poſſible diligence for his expedition, tho not 
Skinner. Without ſeveral obſtacles. 1. His forces be- 


ing diſperſed through all Scotland, required, 
at leaft, ſix weeks to draw them together. 
2.Ready mony was to be provided for their 
maintenance, becauſe he could expect no more 
from England. For this purpoſe, the taxes 
were to be anticipated, and even extraordi- 
nary ſupplies obtained of the Scots. 3. In 
his troops were ſome officers, on whoſe fideli- 
ty he could not rely. 4. In ſhort, it was ab- 
folutely neceſſary to his deſign, to have ſome 
towns on the frontiers of England, to faculitate 
his enterance, as he knew that Lambert was 
marching to oppoſe him. All theſe difficilties 
were happily ſurmounted, except the firſt, be- 
cauſe of the rem oteneſs of his forces. As to 
the reſt, he began with caſhiering ſeveral of 
his ſuſpected officers, and ſubſtituting others 
in their room. He kept thoſe whom the par- 
liament had diſplaced, and whoſe ſucceſſors 
were not yet come. Then he ſummoned to 
Edinburgh the officers of the neareſt regiments, 
and communicating to them his deſign of 
marching into England, to reſtore the parlia- 
ment, he had the ſatisfaction to meet with 
their concurrence. This done, he found 
means to ſecure Berwick, and arreſt colonel 
Cobbet, who was there, whoſe ſecret inſtruc- 
tions were told him by Clarges. Cobbet was 
ſent to Edinburgh, and there impriſoned. 
Monk alſo attempted to ſurpriſe Newcaſtle, 
but was diſappointed. As to the money he 
wanted, he raiſed as much as was poſlible, 
and while his army was aſſembling, ſollicited 
the Scots for an extraordinary ſupply. 
Clar While Monk. was making theſe prepara- 
ges 29 3 8 . > 
comes ro tions, Clarges, his brother-in-law, arrived in 


him in Scotland, with a propoſal for a treaty with the 
8 committee of ſafety. It was reſolved betwixt 
ay 2. 


Philips. them to accept the propoſal, not with deſign 
Monk and to conclude the treaty, but to gain time till 
he agree to Monk's army was ready. Purſuant to this reſo- 
amuſe the jlution, Monk with the conſent of his cflicers, 
dun made choice of colonol Wilks, lieutenant-colo- 
7 > nel Cloberry, end major Knight, to go and 
Commiſ. treat in his name with the committee, and ſent 
ſioners ſent. them away with ſuch inſtructions, as he 
to London thought would raiſe inſurmountable obſtacles 
for that to the concluſion of the treaty. "Theſe three 
purpole, i | 
commiſſioners met Lambert at York, who told 
them, he was ſufficently impowered to treat 
with them. But to their demand for reſtoring 
the parliament, he anſwered, his power did 
not extend to that article, and ſo they were 
obliged to go to London, 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND. 
The firſt thing done by the committee of 


vouring to re-eſtabliſh themſelves, and vreſt 


ſidered Monk's friends as their own. 


vaſion, and inſtead oi aſſe mbling th 


Theſe commiſſioners, ignorant of Monk's 1659. 
ſecret intentions, were no ſooner at London, — 
than they made all poſſible haſte to conclude * cat 


A a concluded 
with the committee of ſafety, and the rather, contrary to 


becauſe every thing which they propoſed was Monk'sin- 
accepted. So, the treaty was concluded and tention, 
ſigned the 15th of November, to the great Who re- 
diſſatisfaction of Monk, whoſe aim was to pro- 9 14 WM” 
long it, and then to break off the negotiation. Nov. 18. 
It would be needleſs to inſert the treaty, be- Ludlow. 
cauſe it was never executed. I ſhall only ob- 

ſerve, that by the firſt article, a vigorous op- 

poſition to the king's reſtoration was agreed 

to, by both parties. Monk, upon receiving 

the treaty, ſought evaſions to hinder the ra- 


tification, pretending, his commiſſioners had 


acted contrary to their inſtructions, and there- 


by become {till more ſuſpected by the commit- 
tee of ſafety. | 


While Monk was preparing to march into The mem- 


England, the members cf the late parliament bers of 


were not 1dle. arliament 


uſy to re- 


7 | 1 ſtore them- 
from the officers their uſurped authority, but ſelves. 


without the leaſt thought of reſtoring the king. White loc: 
They believed, or pretended to believe, that 
Monk had no other view than the reſtitution 
of the parliament, and, in this belief, con- 
This 
was true in general, tho' ſome there were of 
Monk's adherents in London, better inform- 
ed than the reſt, who knew what they were to 
believe. Be this as it will, all the friends of 
the Rump united to ſupport Monk's deſigns, 
imagining, his ſole intention was to reſtore 
the parliament. For that reaſon, the mem- 
bers who had formed the council of ſtate, be- 


They were ardently endea- 


fore the interruption of the parliament, being 


privately aſſembled, ſent to Monk a commiſ- 
ſion, conſtituting him general of the armies of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland. * 

| On the other hand, colonel Whetham go- The go- 
vernor of Portſmouth, Monk's particular Pn. ot 


« | : Portſ- 
friend, declared for the parliament, and re- Ae de- 


ceived into his garriſon Haſlerig, Walton, clares for 
and Morley, three members of parliament, the parlia- 
the moſt incenſed againſt the army. The men. 

: A 3 Whiteloc, 
committee of ſafety, upon the firſt notice of | 


this defection, ſent a detachment of the arm 


to block up Portſmouth, but the ſoldiers de- The town 
ſerted their officers, declared for the parlia- is blocked 
ment and were received into Portſmouth as - 2 
friends. Another detachment ſent from the ; 

| at deſert. 
army on the ſame errand, did almoſt the ſane 
thing, ſo that the committee knew not on CTY 
whom to rely. At the ſame time, Lawſon, csi 


: 2 he: mural 
vice-admiral declared for the partiament a- Iawſon 


gainſt the army, and entered the Thames does the 
with ſeveral of his ſhips, to awe the adherents ſame. 
of the committee. Lambert, who commanded a . 
body of the army in the north, being informed 3 
of the ill ſituation of the committee's affairs, de- ſent from 
tached Desborough's regiment to the aſſiſtance Lambert. 
of his friends at London, but that regiment, 
at St. Albans, declared for the parliament. 

Mean while, the committee of ſafety ſeeing Committee 


all this oppoſition, ſeemed to be diſcouraged. ny 
* . e conierts to 

They took no meaſures for their own reſer- aur IR 
my parliament 


* 
\ 


*. 


e 
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1659. ſuffered it to be diſperſed into quarters. It is 
WY likely, they feared to fee the army together, 
ſince the ſoldiers of the two detachments ſent 
to Portſmouth had deſerted their officers. In 
the interim, Haſleris, Walton, and Morley, 
finding themſelves ſuthciently ſtrengthened by 
the ſoldiers of the army, which had retired to 
Portſmouth, marched at the head of theſe 
troops, towards London. Then it was that 
Fleetwood, and the reſt of the committee of 
ſafety, were in the utmoſt perplexity. They 
durſt not truſt their own ſoldiers, and knew 
not what courſe to take. Whitelock, as ap- 
pears in his Memorials, adviſed Fleetwood 
either to head the army, or agree with the 
king. He ſeemed to approve the laſt courſe, 
but preſently after altered his mind, and did 
neither. At laſt his collegues and himſelt 
wanting capacity and reſolution to extricate 
themſelves out of ſuch an emergency, conſent- 
ed to the meetting of the parliament, and vo- 
luntarily reſigned their uſurped authority. 
They had no ſooner given their conſent, than 
they were entirely abandoned by their whole 


party. | 


The Rump *F" HUS the parliament met peaceably the 
3 26th of December, and named a com- 
the 26th of mittee to govern the army in their name, and 


December, Under their direct ion. Then they diſpatched 


Lambert expreſs orders to Lambert to diſperſe his forces, 


put under and fend them into the quarters aſſigned by 
ane the ſame order. But Lambert's troops hear- 
y his own > . . 

troops. ing the parliament was reſtored, had in ſome 

Clarend, meaſure prevented this order, and put their 
general under arreſt, who was {ent priſoner to 

Vane put the tower of London. At the ſame time Sir 

_ an Henry Vane, and ſome other members of 

Whiteloc, Parliament, who had taken part with the ar- 

| my, were confined to their own houſes. Thus, 
by a revolution, little expected, rhe firſt and 
moſt difficult part of Monk's undertaking, viz. 
the reſtitution of the parliament, was executed 
even before he left Scotland, and without hav- 
ing any other ſhare in it, than his reſolntion 

to march into Fngland. 

The king's - In the interim, this revolution ſeemed en. 

affairs be- tirely to deſtroy the hopes of the king, ſince 


be he. a parliament was reſtored ſo oppoſite to him. 


rate. He was believed to be irrecoverably loſt. 


France and Spain began to think of making a 
firm and laſting alliance with the parliament, 
whereby the king would not have known where 
to retire for a ſubſiſtance. But tho' he himſelf 
feigned to be extremely aMicted, not to diſ- 
cover his ſecret, very probably, he was in- 
tormed of Monk's intentions, and of the man- 
ner in which they were to be executed. For 
tho” the earl of Clarendon affirms, the king 
had bur a very faint hope of being ſerved by 
Monk, in order to provide for his own ſecu- 
rity, yet I cannot believe, that Monk, how- 
ever reſerved he might be to others, conceal- 
ed his intentions from the king, ſince there 
was no danger 1n the diſcovery. 

Be this as it will, Monk before he left Scot- 
land, by circular letters, aſſembled at Edin- 
burgh two commiſſioners from every ſhire, and 
one from each burtough, and communicated | 


Whiteloc. 
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to them his intention to march into England, 1659. 

to reſcue the paaliament from the force pu 

upon them by the army, and reſtore them to 

their authority. Theſe commiſſioners, who 

made a ſort of convention of eſtates, tho? the 

union of the two kingdoms denied them the 

name, offered Monk to increaſe his army with 

20,000 men of their nation, and granted him Monk pro- 

30,000 l. above the aſſeſſments to enable him gg 
8 upply of 

to maintain them. He accepted the money, ,** 

but refuſed the troops, believing he wanted from the 

them not. Some Scotch writers affirm that Scots, 

in diſmiſſing this aſſembly, he recommended K. Coke. 

to them, to take all poſſible care to preſerve | 

the peace and tranquillity of the kingdom, 

and deſired them to abjure the king, and 

royal family. But Gumble, who was his chap- 

lin, and writ his lite, poſitively denies it. 

Thus much is certain, it was abſolutely neceſ- 

ſary for him, carefully to conceal his intention 

to ſerve the king, and his fear of betraying 

this ſecret, made him, on ſome occaſions, 

carry his diſſimulation to exceſs. He was, 

however, extremely ſuſpected by thoſe, who 

would not hear of the king's reftoration. Theſe 

men were very numerous, not to mention the 

army, which afluredly had no ſuch intention, 

tho?, unknown to them, their march was de- 


ſigned for that purpoſe alone. 


Monk entered England with his army the 1659-60: 
2d of January 1659-60, and conſequently Armies in 
* now be informed of the Rump's re- eſta- England. 
bliſhment. Some days after he received a | 

| 3 een Clarend. 
letter from the ſpeaker, acquainting him with 
the late tranſactions, thanking him, in the 
name of the parliament, for his kind intentions, 


and inſinuating, that if he thought it proper, 


he might ſave himfelf the trouble of coming to 
London, ſince the parliament was in peaceable 
poſſeſſion of their authority. Bat this letter did 
not interrupt his march. It it be conſidered, that 
the pretence he had hithertoalledged for his ex- 
pedition into England, was the reftitution of 
the parliament, and that he continued his march, 
tho” the parliament was reſtored, it will be eaſy 
to perceive, that he had quite another motive 
than what was at firſt alledged. This pretence 
failing him, he was obliged to find another, and 
that was to aſſiſt the parliament, to reduce the 
army to obedience and ſubmiſſion. On his ar- 
rival at York, he found the lord Fairfax, tormerly 
general to the parliament, at the head of ſome 
troops of that county, and in poſſeſſion of the 
city, in order to hinder the committee of ſafe- 
ty from being maſters of it. The lord Fairſax 
received Monk into Vork without any difficul- 
ty, and they had many conferences together. 
Fairfax was a Presbyterian, tho' Cromwell 
had made him ſubſervient to the riſe of the In- 
dependents. So, it would be hard to conceive 
what intereſt he could have in countenancing 
Monk's defigns, if the Presbyterian party had 
not ſecretly agreed to concur in the king's re- 
ſtoration. 

Whatever diſſimulation Monk had uſed, in The par- 
pretending that he had no other view than to liament 
reſtore the Rump, the members of that par- ſuſpetts 
liament were too wiſe not to perceive, he had Monk. 
ſome other hidden deſigu. But they heſitated 

Oo. | between 
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1660. between two opinions, in appearance equally 
[ probable, namely, that he intended either to 
advance himſelt in imitation of Cromwell, or to 
reſtore the King. For this reaſon, the Rump, 

Forms a . . . 
Council of 4 few days after their meeting, appointed a 


State. Council of State, conſiſting of 28 members, of 

Phillips. whom Monk was one, and ordered each Coun- 
{ellor to take the following oath : 

And impo- I do hereby ſwear that I do renounce the 


ſes an oath © pretended title of Charles Stuart, and the 
upon the ( whole line of the late king James, and of 
ori every other perſon as a ſingle perſon, pre- 
=** «tending, or which ſhall pretend to the crown 
or government of theſe nations of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, or any of them, and 
the dominions and territories belonging to 
them, or any of them; and that I will, by 
„the grace and aſſiſtance of almighty God, 
* be true, faithful and conſtant to the parlia- 
ment and commonwealth, and will oppoſe 
the bringing in, or ſetting up any ſingle per- 
ſon or book of lords, and every of them in 
this commonwealth.” 
This precaution, however, did not remove the 
tears of the parliament, with regard to Monk, 
who daily became more ſuſpected, notwith- 
ſtanding all his care to conceal his intentions. 
Ir was therefore reſolved to ſend two of their 


cc 
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Sends two 
commiſſio- 
_ to be 
ICS Upon 
oy E 
Phillips. 
him honour, but in reality, to obſerve his pro- 
ceedings. Scot and Robinſon were named, 
who found him at Leiceſter the 22d of January. 
In this town he received alſo commiſſioners 
from London, with an addreſs to deſire the 
re-admiſſion of the members ſecluded in the 
ceives an Near 1648, Scot, one of the commiſſioners from 
addreſs the parliament, interrupted the London com- 
from Lon- miſſioner who was reading the addreſs, and 
don for the commanded him filence, looking upon this 
0 AO propoſal as tending directly to the deſtruction 
cludes Of the republican parliament. Nevertheleſs, 
members. Monk received the addreſs. As he continued 


Monk re- 


Clarend. his march, he received many ſuch, ſo that it 


And others ſeemed to be the general ſenſe of the nation, 
of the like 


nature Chat the Presbyterians ſhould reſume the reins 
Whiteloc. of the government. Let us reflect here a lit- 
tle on this extraordinary change. _ 

It cannot be denied, that the {ſecluded mem- 
bers in 1648 were Presbyterians, who had, on 
all occaſions, ſhewn an extreme animoſity a- 
gainſt the king and the church of England. If 
they had teſtified a delire to reſtore the late 
king, by the treaty of Newport, this was ow- 
ing to conditions, which he looked upon as in- 
tolerable, and which neceſſity alone compelled 
him to grant. Nay, the parliament could 
not reſolve to allow ſome reſtrictions deſired 
by the king to their demands. It they voted 
that the kings conceſſions might ſerve for 


Reflections 
upon this 
occaſion. 


when the army was now in London, ready to 
execute the violence which was acted the next 
day. The Presbyterians therefore cannot be 
conſidered as having been at any time, favour- 
able to Charles I. Since the 6th of Decem- 
ber 1648, they had been kept very low, hav- 
ing conſtantly had for enemies the royaliſts, 
parliament, protector, and army, ſo that they 
were without any power. And yet, during 


members to him, under the pretence of doing 


foundation to a peace, it was at a time 
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Monk's march, this party not only revives, 
but even becomes ſuperior to all the reſt, and 
the whole nation ſeems to conſpire to reſtore 
them the ſupreme authority, in demanding the 
re-admiſſion of the ſecluded members in 1648. 
What could be the motive of fo great a num- 
ber of addreſſes on this account, preſented to 
Monk in his march? And why did Monk 
receive them ſo favourably? Certainly, when 
he left Scotland, his intention, however con- 
cealed, was to labour the king's reſtoration. 
But if the Presbyterians had not ingaged to 
favour this reſtoration, the raiſing their party, 


1660. 
NR 


and putting them in poſſeſſion of the govern- 


ment, would have been a very unlikely means 
to accompliſh it. All that Monk could there- 
by have gained, was, the king's reſtoration on 
the ſame terms which his father had granted 
in the treaty of Newport, which, doubtleſs, 
was very far from his intention. Let usthere- 


fore conclude, that all theſe addreſſes were an 


effect, or conſequence of a ſecret agreement 
between the royaliſts and Presbyterians, where- 
by theſe laſt had conſented to the king's re- 


ſtoration, on conditions relating to their reli- 


gion alone, without inſiſting, as they had be- 
fore conſtantly done, on any terms concerning 
the government. Without this ſuppoſition, 
the ſteps, afterwards taken for the king's re- 
ſtoration, can never be conceived, and, with 
it, all the proceedings are natural, ” 


Burnet, 


This agreement was a ſecret which was Monk's 


carefully to be concealed, left its diſcovery diſſimula: 


ſhould produce an accommodation between 
the parliament and the army, in which caſe 
Monk, who had but 500 men, would have 


been little able to execute his deſigns. Where- 


fore, tho' he received all the addreſſes, he 
was careful not to expreſs the leaſt ſigns of ap- 
probation, bur contented himſelf with a ge- 
neral anſwer, that they ſhould be laid before 
the parliament. 


con, ' 


Monk, as I ſaid before, had but 5000 men; The rea- 


with this army it was not poſſible to withſtand 
the other, which was three times as numerous, 
and of which ſeveral regiments were now in 
London. If the parliament and army could 
have united together, they would, doubtleſs, 
have rendered all Monk's projects impractica- 
ble. But the parliament was {till more jea- 
lous of their own army than of Monk. They 
only ſuſpected that general of having ſecret 
deſigns, without knowing exactly wherein they 
conſiſted. But that the general-officers of the 
army would become maſters, it their aſſiſtance 
was neceſſary, could not be doubted. It was 
Monk's intereſt therefore to foment this diſ- 
union, and he could not more ſucceſsfully do 
it, than by profeſſing an entire devotion to 
the parliament. He thereby removed from 
the parliament all thoughts of an union with 


ſon of it, 


Skinner. 


the army, which appeared unneceſſary, while 


Monk's fidelity could be relied on. This was 
the true reaſon of Monk's extreme diſſimula- 
tion, and of his pretending, on all occaſions, 
that his march to London was only to ſerve 

and obcy the parliament. 
When he came to St. Albans, within 20 
miles of London, he writ to the parliament, 
| to 


Monk's 
demands 


onk's 
ma nds 
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1659-60 to defire that the 7 in the city 


. might be ſent to more diſtant quarters, it not 
N mg being convenient, that troops, which had ſo 
London lately been in rebellion, ſhould mix with thoſe 
withdraws Which were entirely devoted to the parliament, 
to make and come to offer their ſervice, With this 
room for letter he ſent the manner in which his ſoldiers 
Chrend, might be lodged in London, as alſo the quar- 
| * ters that might be aſſigned to the regiments 
which were to be removed. Though this de- 

His de- mand was ſuſpected by many members to have 
mand ſome myſtery in it, it was however granted 
granted. by a majority of voices, and the regiments in 
the city were ordered to remove. This ſhews, 

either that Fleetwood and Desborough were 

no great politicians, if they did not ſee that 
Monk's demand tended to make himſelf ma- 

ſter of the city and parliament, or that they 

believed they had not a ſufficient influence o- 

ver their inferior officers, to ventute to oppoſe 

it. It ſeems, they could reſolve nothing with- 

out Lambert, who was now priſoner in the 

Tower. | I 

Monk en- However this be, Monk artfully improving 


= 1 the diviſion between the parliament and the 
n, Fe- 


for quartering his troops, he repaired to the 
council of ſtate, who immediately tendered 
him the abjuration-oath, which all the mem- 


Refuſes bers were obliged to take. But he asked time 


the abjura- to reſolve, ſaying, he had been informed that 


tion oath. ſtrong objections had been made to this 
Comple- 


oath, even in the parliament itſelf. Upon this 
mented by = . 2 | 
the ſpeak. refuſal he was denied admittance into the 
erofthe council of ſtare, till he had taken the oath, 
houſe of . and was obliged to withdraw. 5 
Zumo The 6th of February he went to the par- 
Clarend. 

he received the compliments and thanks of the 


houſe; to which he returned the following an- 
ſwer: | 


Nr. Speaker, | 
© A MONGST the many mercies of 
: God to theſe poor nations, your pea- 
© ceable reſtitution is not the leaſt. It is (as 
you ſaid) his work alone, and to him be- 
* longs the glory of it; and I eſteem it as a 
great effect of his goodneſs to me, that he 
was pleaſed to make me, amongſt many 
worthier in your ſervice, ſome way inſtru- 
mental in it. I did nothing but my duty, 
and deſerve not to receive ſo great an 
honour and reſpect as you are pleaſed to 
ive me at this time and place, which I 
all ever acknowledge as a high mark of 
your favour to me. 
„Sir, I ſhall not now trouble you with 
large narratives, only give me leave to ac- 
quaint you, that as I marched from Scot- 
land hither, I obſerved the people in moſt 
counties, in great and earneſt expectations of 
a ſettlement, and ſeveral applications were 
made to me, with numerous ſubſcriptions 
to them. The chiefeſt heads of their de- 
fires were for a free and a full parliament, 
and that you would determine your fitting ; 
a goſpel-miniſtry ; encouragement of learn- 


* and univerſities; and for admittance of 
ol. 
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army, entered London in triumph, the 3d of 
| Phillips. February 1659-60. After he had given orders 


liament, where, by the mouth of the ſpeaker, 
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the members ſecluded before the year 1648, 1659-60 
without any previous oath or engagement. 
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To which I commonly anſwered, that you 
are now in a free 'parliament; and if there 
be any force remaining upon you, I would 
endeavour to remove it ; and that you had 
voted to fill up your houſe, and then you 
would be a full parliament alſo; and that 
you had already determined your ſitting : 
And for the miniſtry, their maintenance, 
the laws and univerſities, you had largely 
declared concerning them in your laſt de- 
claration ; and I was confident you would 
adhere it: But as for thoſe gentlemen ſeclu- 
ded in the year 1648, I told them you had 
given judgment in it, and all people ought 
to acquieſce in that judgment; but to ad- 
mit any members to ſit in parliament, with- 
out a previous oath or engagement, to pre- 
ſerve the government in being, it was never 
done in England. *VV„ 

But altho, I ſaid it not to them, I muſt 
ſay, with pardon, to you, that the leſs 
oaths and engagements are impoſed (with 
reipect had to the ſecurity of the common 
cauſe) your ſettlement will be the ſooner at- 
tained to. I am the more particular intheſe 
matters to let you ſee how grateful your pre- 
ſent conſultations about theſe things will be 
to the people. I know all the ſober gentry 
will cloſe with you, it they may be tender- 
ly and gently uſed ; and I am ſure you will ſo 
uſe them, as knowing it to be the common 
concern, to amplify, and not to leſſen our 
intereſt, and to be careful that neither the 
Cavalier, nor Fanatick party have yet a ſhare 
in your civil or military power, of the laſt 
of whoſe impatience to government, you 
have lately had ſo ſevere experience. I ſhall 
ſay ſomething of Ireland, and Scotland; in- 
deed Ireland is in an unſettled condition, and 
made worſe by your, interruptions, which 
prevented the paſſing an act for the ſettle- 
ment of the eſtates of adventurers and ſol- 
diers there, which I heard you intended to 
have done in a few days; and I preſume, it 
will be now quickly done, being ſo neceſſary 
at this time, when the wants of the common- 
wealth call for ſupplies; and people will un- 
willingly pay taxes. for thoſe eſtates, of which 


they have no legal aſſurance : I need not tell 


you how much you were abuſed in the no- 
mination of your officers of your armies there; 
their malice that deceived you, hath been 
ſufficiently manifeſted :I do affirm, that thoſe 
now that have declared for you will continue 
faithful, and thereby evince, that as well 
there as here, it is the ſober intereſt muſt e- 
ſtrabliſh your dominion. As for Scotland, I 
mult ſay, the people of that nation deſerve 
to be cheriſhed; and I believe your late de- 
claration will much glad their ſpirits ; for no- 
thing was to them more dreadful, than a 
fear to be over-run with fanatick notions. 
I humbly recommend them to your affection 
and eſteem ; and deſire the intended union 
may be proſecuted, and their taxes made 
proportionable to thoſe in England, for 
which I am engaged * to become 
11 a 
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2659-60* a ſuitor to you. And truly, Sir, I muſt ask 
leave to entreat you to make a ſpeedy provi- 
* {ion for the civil government there, of which 
they have been deſtitute near a year, to the 
ruin of many families: And except commiſ- 
© fioners for managing of the government, and 
« judges to fit in courts of judicature, be ſpee- 
* dily appointed, that country will be very 
© miſerable. 
I directed Mr. Gumble lately to preſent 
_ © ſome names to you, both for commiſſioners 
and judges; but by reaſon of your great 
* affairs, he was not required to deliver them 
in writing : But I humbly preſent them to 
your conſideration.” _ 
This ſpeech was not agreeable to all ; ſome 
of the members complained, Monk ſpoke too 
poſitively, and aſſumed too great an authority: 


Phillips, 


That he affected a popularity, which juſtly 


rendered him ſuſpected : That he engaged for 


the fidelity of the Iriſh officers, which, howe- 


ver, was to be doubted : In ſhort, that in ſay- 
ing, the Cavaliers were not yet to have a ſhare 
in the government, he gave that party hopes 
of being one day admitted. 

The city of Iwo days after, the parliament had occaſion 


London re- to try Monk's fidelity, and to be affured whe- 
fuſes the 


. f 5 ; 
CY ſtudied to appear. The common- council of the 


Phillips, city of London, aſſembling the 7th of February, 

reſolved to pay no more taxcs till the parlia- 
ment was filled. They knew Monk's deſign 
was to reſtore the members ſecluded in 1648, 
and, doubtleſs, thought by this reſolution to 
advance the affair. They had nothing to fear 
from Monk, and knew the parliament would 
not recall the regiments which were removed 
from London, to force the ciry to obedience. 
Monk or. Upon advice of this reſolution, the parliament 


dered by ordered Monk to lead his army into the city, 


the parlia- ſeize 11 members of the common-council, 

ment and pull down the chains, gates, and port- 

ro chaltiſe cullices. Monk readily and inftantly obeyed 
the city for | | 4. | 

its ino the order. He aſſembled his forces, entered 

lence, the city, and arreſted the 11 members of the 

Clarend, common-counctl, Then he writ to the par- 

liament an acccount of what he had done, 

praying them withal to moderate their rigour, 

\ with reſpect to the gates and portcullices. But 

the parliament, whether through animoſity a- 

gainſt the city, or a farther trial of Monk's 

fidelity, and perhaps to engage him in an irre- 

concileable quarrel with the city, inſiſted upon 


a punctual compliance with their order, and 


were immediately obeyed. After that, he re- 

turned with his troops to Whitehall, which 

diſpleaſed the parliament, believing Monk 

ought not to have quitted the city without their 
Barebone Order. The ſame, or the following day, Ptaiſe- 
preſents a God Barebone, formerly mentioned, On Occa— 
petition ſion of Oliver Cromwell's firſt parliament, pre- 
3 the ſented a es to the houſe, ſubſcribed by 
83 many perſons, deſiring the oath of abjuration 
unver- Of Charles Stuart might be taken by all per- 
ſallytaken ſons without exception, and he received the 
Clarend. thanks of the houſe. 


Monk's late proceedings aſtoniſhed both his 
| The magi- 
ſtrates enraged at this treatment, looked upon 


friends and the city of London. 


ther he was ſo devoted to their intereſt as he 


aſſemble the common-council that afternoon. 


him 4 a 3 man, who had amnfed them 165 9-60 
with hopes of his ſupporting the re-admiſſion SYS 
of the {cluded nenden in order to know yg by 
their ſentiments, and as one abſolutely devo- . 
ted to the parliament. On the other hand, ces of his 
his friends repreſented to him, that he was friends 
guilty of an irreparable fault, in quarrelling mes to 
with the Londoners, who alone were able to e om 
ſupport him againſt the parliament bent upon embroilin 
his ruin, whatever they might pretend. That himſelf 
this commiſſion was a ſnare, which had loſt with the 
him the confidence of the city, and expoſed . 
him to the parliament's deſigns againſt him; 
beſides that, without the aſſiſtance of London, 
he would never, with his ſmall army, be able 
to execute his intentions. 185 

Monk, convinced by theſe reaſons, that he Refolves 
had carried his diſſimulation too far, thought to repair 
only of repairing his error, by an open rupture p 
with the parliament, in order to regain the e- 
ſteem of the city; he therefore ſent, without loſs 
of time, Clarges his confident, to Sir Thomas 
Alleyne lord-mayor, to tell him, he was very 
forry for what he had done, and deſired a con- 
ference with him, and the common- council, 
to make reparat ion for his fault. But Clarges 
could obtain nothing from the lord- mayor, who 
was perſuaded that Monk was deceitful and 
treacherous, and only ſought to deceive him. 

Notwithſtanding all this, Monk aſſembled his 1, 
forces, with a reſolution once more to march Rs, 
into the city, and be reconciled to the magi- forces into 
ſtrates, whatever might be the conſequence. the city. 
At his departure he ſent a letter to the par- Oend. 
liament, writ with the approbation of his prin- It 
cipal officers, complaining, © That they gave the parlia- 
too much countenance to Lambert, Vane, ment, 
and ſeveral that engaged with the late com. filled with 

mittee of ſafety ; and that they had permit- 8 
ted Ludlow and ſome others to ſit in their e 
houſe, that had been, by Sir Charles Coot Ludlow. 

and ſome of the Iriſh officers, accuſed of 
high-treaſon; and had countenanced too 

much a late petition to exclude the moſt ſo- 
ber and conſcientious, both miniſters and, 

others, by oaths, from all employment and 
maintenance ; and in fine, peremptorily de- 

manded, that by Friday next, they would 

iſſue our writs to fill up their houſe ; and 
when filled, ſhould rife at an appointed time, 
to give place to a full and free parliament.” .“ 

By this letter the parliament eafily percei- Narches 
ved, Monk ſought an occaſion of quarrel, into the 
which, as it was difficult to avoid, it was judg- city. 
ed the wiſeſt courſe to vote Monk the thanks R. Coke. 
of the houſe, for his care, and that his deſires . 
ſhould be ſatisfied without delay. At the The par- 
ſame time, Scot and Robinſon were diſpatched fend, Je. 
to him with this reſolution. But Monk was puties to 
now matched into the city, and had, tho with try to ſa- 


reat di | iled with the mayor to tisfy him. 
great difficulty, prevailed with y OS. 
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Mean time, the two commiſſioners of the par- GS 
liament, having waired on Monk with the out ſuc- 
meſlage, returned with little ſatisfaction. He ceſi. 
only told them, all would be well, it his letter 
was complied with. Upon this anſwer, the Paſſes an 
parliament voted, that the command of the inligut:- 


army ſhould be lodged in five e 3 
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him. 
te lock. 
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lament, mon conſent, 
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16 59-60 of whom Monk himſelf was one, and that the 
A quorum of them ſhould be three; but when it 
was moved, that Monk ſhould always be one 
of the three, it was carried in the negative. 

_ In this interval, Monk repairing to the com- 
himſelf mon- council, made a ſpeech, in which he teſti- 
with the fied his concern for having aceepted a commiſ- 
city ma- ſion, ſo diſagreeable in the execution to the city. 
pany Thar he was forced to accept it or quit his com- 
zend. mand, which he had thought proper to Keep at 
ſuch a junRure, for the good of the city, and of 
the whole nation, whole happineſs and advan- 
tages he ſhould always promote to the utmoſt 
of his power. To give an unqueſtionable proof of 
the ſincerity of his intentions, he communicared 
to the council his letter to the parliament, and 
anſwer to the two commiſſioners. As theſe laſt 
proofs were convincing, the council was appeaſ- 
ed, and Monk looked upon as a friend come to 
their relief, notwithſtanding the tranſactions of 
the foregoing day. When the news of this recon- 
Great bes ciliation was diſperſed thro? the city, it was fol- 

joicings in . 5 | 8 
che city. lowed with ringing of bells, and bone-fires in 


Phillips. every ftreet, at which were roaſted numberleſs 


rumps in contempt of the parliament. Some 
days after, the council of ſtate ſent to deſire 
Monk to come and affiſt them with his counſels, 
in regulating the affairs of the nation: But he 
did not think fit to expoſe himſelf to this dan- 
ger. He anſwered, that the inhabitants of 
London were ſo diſſatisfied, that his preſence 
was abſolutely neceſfary in the city, to keep 
them in awe. On the other hand, the lord- 
mayor and aldermen conjuted him to ſtay in 
the city, acquainting him, that the parliament 
was ſecretly endeavouring to corrupt his army, 
and that Sir Arthur Haſlerig had writ to ſeve- 
ral perſons in London, to that purpoſe. Sv 
Monk took care to avoid the ſnare laid for 
him. | | 
Monk re- Since Monk's union with the city, addreſſes 
Wes for the re-admiſfion of the ſecluded members 
3 were more frequent than ever. Very likely, 
tions for there were emiſſaries diſperſed in ſeveral quar- 
the re. eſta- ters, to incite the people to offer theſe petiti- 
bliſnment ons, which were always favourably received by 
ot cheex- Monk, it being neceſſary for him to ſupport 
duded : ng neceſſary for him to ſuppor 
members. hĩs deſigns, by the general inclination of the 
Phillips, people. He knew what uſe was to be made 
of a Presbyterian parliament, tho* many who 
tigned the petitions, imagined, that Presby- 
terianiſm was going to re-mount the throne: © 
A confe- - At laſt, on the 18th of February, Monk ſo 
rence be- ordered it, that ſome of the fitting members 
eter ha had a conference with ſome of the ſecluded 
of the pre- Concerning their re-admiſſion. He could have 
ſent par- Wiſhed, this _— have been done by com- 
ut the conferences was fruit- 
3 leſs, becauſe the ſitting members could not, or 
ecluded | 2 7 
ones of Would not, undertake for the parliament's ac- 
1646, cepting the conditions which ſhould be agreed 
comes to on. They were for leaving that to the deter- 


nothing. mination of the parliament, who, doubtleſs, 


Clarend- would have found means to prolong the aflair. 


But Monk ſaw himſelf indiſpenſably obliged 
to bring ir to a ſpeedy concluſion, for fear a 
delay might produce an agreement between 
the army and parliament. This union was ſo 
natural, in the extremity to which the affairs 
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of the parliament were reduced, that it is aſto- 165-960 
niſhing no endeavours were uſed to procure it. WY 
At leaſt, hiſtory is filent upon that head. So Monks 


irous : I eee, ene 
Monk, defirous to improve ſo favourable a — 5 


juncture, reſolved to introduce the ſecluded concluſion 


members into the parliament, in ſpite of thoſe of the con- 
who were now ſitting. But as this could not fetence. 
be done without the aſſiſtance of the army, ove BR 
he aſſembled his officers, to acquaint them reſtore by 
with his intentions. All conſented; on certain force the 
conditions, relating to their own intereſts, and ſecluded 
which were poſitively promiſed. Then Monk fn. 
made the ſecluded members engage, that after ; 
their re-admiſſion, they would call a free par- 
liament, and diſſolve the preſent. 
Theſe reſolutions being taken, Monk re- The ſeclu- 
paired to Whitehall the 2 Tſt of February, at- ded mem- 


tended by all the ſetluded members, and af- ben re. 


ter an exhortation to take care of the intereſts ones 
of the nation, gave them a guard to conduct Feb. 21. 
them to the parliament, where they took their 1059-60. 
ſeats, without any previous notice to the ſit- Clarend., 
ting members. They were ſo ſuperior in 
number to the Independents, that the heads 2 
of that party, after a Port demur among them ici <a 
ſelves, thought fit to withdraw, and abandon withdraw: 
their canſe. en | Phillips. 
The fame day, Monk wrote a circular let- Circular 
ter to all the regimehts; to inform them of the 3 
change in the patliametit, to aſſure them of 1. ES 
the zeal of the reſtored members for the inte- officers to 
reſts of the army, and to deſire their oppoſition all the re- 
to all attempts in favont of Charles Stuart. Siments. 
This laſt clauſe was thought neceſſary to Keep 
the army in temper, which was yet far from 
deſiring the King's reſtoration. This letter 
was ſigned by Monk himſelt, and his princi- 
pal officers, and ſent the fame day to the co- 
lonels of the ſeveral regiments. 5 5 
This parliament continited theit ſeſſion but Acts made 
twenty five days, during which they did ſeveral by the par- 
things, plainly ſnewing they were far from be- 3 | 
ing the king's enemies. Some of their pro- 7,005 
ceedings ſhall here be laid together, that I may of its Seſ- 
not be obliged to break the thread of the nar- fion; * 


ration. They annulled all votes and orders 
made by the parliament; ſince the 6th of De- 
cember 1648, againſt the ſecluded members. 
2. They releaſed all the impriſoned friends of 
the king, and nog the reſt Sir George 
Booth. 3. They conſtituted Monk, by act of _ 
parliament, captain W of the armies of the 
three nations. 4. They repealed the oath of 
abjuration of Charles Stuart, and all the royal 
family. 5. They appointed a new council of 
ſtate conſiſting of one and thirty membets, moſt 
of them Royaliſts, and well-diſpoſed to ſerve 
the king. 6. They made great changes in 
the militia of London, and the ſeveral counties, 
andirevoked all commiſſions granted by the Re- 
publicans. 7. They abrogated the engagement 
to be true and faithful to the common-wealth: - 
without a king, or houſe of peers; by which the 
lords, who were | rope the king's adherents 
were reſtored to their right of conſtituting a ſe- 
parate houſe in parliament. Laſtly, they diſ- 
ſolved themſelves the 16th of March, after hav- 
ing iſſued out writs for a tree parliament to 
meet the 25th of April, who were to — 
ing 
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1659-60 king, which was no longer doubted. How- 
A ever, as ſuch a change could not pleaſe every 
one, after ſo long an interruption of kingly 
power, the parliament, before their ſeparation, 
thought it ſtill neceſſary to amuſe the publick, 
or at leaſt to leave room to doubt whether the 
Votes of king's reſtoration was intended. Wherefore 
the parlia« jt was voted, firſt, that no perſon ſhould be 
1 admitted to any military employ, before he 
ſeparation had fworn to accknowledge the lawfulneſs of 
to amuſe taking arms againſt the late king. Secondly, 
the pub- that no perſon, who had been in arms againſt 
lick, the parliament, ſhould be choſen a member of 
the next parliament. In all appearance, theſe 
reſolutions were only taken to prevent diſtur- 
bances from the male- contents, in the interval 
betwixt the two parliaments. It is at leaſt 
certain, that the laſt was neglected in the new 
elections of repreſentatives, among whom were 
great numbers of Royaliſts. As the non- ob- 
ervance of it was to be queſtioned by the next 
arliament only, there was nothing to be ſaid, 

till they ſhould meet. 5 
The Res But theſe deceitful votes were not capable 
publicans of impoſing on the Republicans, who ſaw but 
endeavour too plainly, that a reſolution was taken to re- 
* ſtore the king. To prevent this blow, which 
Monk to could not but cruſh them entirely, they en- 
take the davoured to perſuade Monk to take upon 
govern- himſelf the government, and ſupply the place 
Ai of Oliver Se chuſing rather to own 
Phillips him for governor or even ſovereign, than be ex- 
poſed tothe king's vengeance. Monk having 
conſtantly rejected this offer, they applyed to 
Clarges to deſire him to perſuade the general 
But with · to accept the government, But Clarges diſco- 
I vered their plot to the council of ſtate, who, 
Pe. if Monk had not interceeded for them, would 

have puniſhed them ſeverely. | 
This attempt failing, they privately excited 
or” a good number of officers of their own princi- 
officers ples to draw up a declaration, by which they 
preſented engaged to ſupport the republican government. 
to Monk They brought this declaration to the general 
3 to ſign, pretending it ſhould afterwards be 
jure ke ſubſeribed by the whole army. But Monk ex- 
king. cuſed himſelf, alledging, this precaution was 
He rejects needleſs after the vote, that no adherent of the 
Phbillids. king ſhould be elected to ſerve in the enſuing 
, parliament. But they made no account of this 
euvoaſion, knowing, that it belonged to the 
Forbids the houſe of commons to judge of the qualifications 
2 of their members. In ſhort, as they continued 
withour to importune him, he forbad them with an 
leave from air of authority, to aſſemble without his per- 

im: miſſion. 

Mazarin The tranſactions in England being quickly 
| ro inrerefs carried to cardinal Mazarin, it was not diffi- 
himſelf in cult for him to perceive, that Monk had ſome 


the Eng- great deſign in view. But as he could not 
liſh affairs, | 


but with- 


An en- 
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judge whether that general was labouring for 165 9-60 
himſelf or the king, he ordered Mounſie . 


de Bourdeaux, the French ambaſſador at Lon- 


don, to offer his friendſhip to Monk, and every 


thing in his power, whatever was his deſigns. 
Probably, the cardinal, who had always treated 


the king with neglect, and was bur little, if at 


all, deſirous of his reſtoration, would have been 
lad, Monk had been labouring for himſelf *. 
t in caſe Monk intended to reſtore the king, 
the cardinal was willing to have ſome ſhare in 
it, in order to make amends for his harſh 
uſage of the king, on ſundry occaſions. The 
ambaſſador applying to Clarges, intimated to 
him, that the cardinal was ready to ſerve the 
general in all his undertakings, and deſired a 
conference with him. But tho' Monk would 
not abſolutely refuſe a viſit from the ambaſla- 
dor, he ordered Clarges to tell him, it was on 
condition, he ſhould not propoſe any thing to 
him in reference to the Engliſh affairs. So, the 
viſit paſſed in general compliments. 


- 


The day after the diſſolution of the parlia- Sir John 
ment, Sir John Greeavil, ſent by the king to Greenvil 


general Monk, was introduced to him in the 
night. He told him, the king expected great 


diſpatched 
to Monk 
from the 


ſervices from him, and that he would finiſh a king. 
work ſo happily begun, and even very far ad- Clarend. 


vanced. Monk anſwered, he was always diſ- 
poſed to ſerve his majeſty to the utmoſt of his 
power: But the troops of the two armies were 


yet ſo averſe to his reſtoration, that the de- 


ſign could not be kept too ſecret, becauſe a 
diſcovery would give occaſion to the Repub- 
licans to ſubvert it. Diſſimulation therefore was 
yet neceſſary, till the parliament, which was to 
meet, ſhould complete the work ; and, in the 


mean time, it ſhould be his care to model the 
army to the king's og > by the remov- 


al of the moſt ſuſpe&ed officers. He added, 
the better to execute the projected deſign, he 
thought it abſolutely neceſſary for the king to 

repare a declaration,capable of diſpelling the 
ears of thoſe who were moſt guilty, and pro- 
miſe a free and general pardon to all his ſub- 
jects, except ſuch as ſhould be exempted by 
parliament ; and that he would conſent to any 
act which ſhould be preſented to him for the 


payment of the arrears due to the army, and 


for the ſettlement of publick ſales and diſpo- 
ſitions of lands to officers, ſoldiers and others ; 
as alſo for toleration or liberty of conſcience, 


and that no perſon ſhould be moleſted on ac- 
count of religion, who ſhould not diſturb the 


publick peace. Laſtly, his advice was, that 
the king ſhould remove in time to ſome town 
of the United Provinces, to prevent his being 
arreſted by the Spaniards, ſhould they have 
any ſush intention, which might ruin the 
whole undertaking. | 


* Mr. Lock ſays, that Monk had agreed with the French ambaſſador to take the government on himſelf, by 
out ſucceſs. Yhom he had promiſe from Mazarin of * from France, to ſupport him in this undertaking. 


This bargin was 


ſtruck between them late at night, but not ſo ſecretly, but that Monk's wife, who had poſted herſelf behind the 
hangings, where ſhe could hear all that paſſed, finding what was reſolved, ſent immediately notice of 1t by her bro- 


ther Clarges to Sir Anthony Aſhley Cooper. She was zealous for the reſtoration of the king, and promiſed Sir An- 


thony, to watch her husband, and inform him, from time to time, how matters went. Upon this notice Sir Anthony 


ſummoned the council of ſtate, and before them, indirectly 


charging Monk with what he had learned, propoſed, 


that to remove all ſcruples, Monk would at that inſtant take away their commiſſions, from ſuch and ſuch officers in 

his army, and give them to thoſe whom he named. By this means the army ceaſed to be ar Monk's deyotion, and 

was put into hands that would not ſerve him, in the deſign he had andertaken, Memoirs of the earl of 5 
INGS Te OH BYL LCL VE iy ee | G 


Book XXII. 


on of the 


1659-60 The king punctually followed theſe inſtruc- 
WM tions, as will be preſently ſeen, and removed 


Clarend. from Btuſſels to Breda, not without danger of 


being ſtopped at Bruſſels, according to the 
lord Clarendon. | 
Monk ca- Mean while, Monk made good uſe of the 
miers 5 time, which remained till the meeting of the 
vor ® 4 parliament. He diſplaced, on divers pre- 
ſubſtitutes tences, ſuch officers as were moſt ſuſpected by 
othes him, and filled their poſts with others in whom 
more faith- he could entirely confide. Moreover, ſome 
ec officers, by his direction, framed an engage- 
Phillips, ment in form of an addreſs, to the general, 
| by which they promiſed a ready obedience to 
the orders of the parliament, when aſſembled, 
This engagement being preſented to Monk, 
he approved it, and ordered it to be ſubſcribed 
by all the regiments in England, Scotland, 
and Ireland. This gave him a pretence to re- 

move ſuch as refuſed to ſign it. 

1660. While the hopes of the king and his party 
Lambert were daily increaſing, an accident happened, 
eſcapes which might have been attended with ill- con- 
mh i" 25 ſequences, had it not been ſpeedily remedied. 
ower, and d. s 
puts him- Ihis was Lambert's eſcape out of the rower, 
{elf at the and his putting himſelf at the head of ſome 
head of troops. As he was greatly eſteemed by the 
ur ſoldiers, there was danger, that all the Re- 
April 5. publicans, who were very numerous in the ar- 
Whiteloc. my, would declare for him. Wherefore Monk 


loſt not a moment to prevent this danger, be- 


fore the miſchief reached any farther. Lam 


bert having aſſembled ſome diſcontented troops 
at Daventry, Ingoldsby was immediately ſent 
againſt him, with Monk's own regiment, and 
ordered to take ſome other troops in his way, 
and give him battle. This extreme diligence did 
the buſineſs effectually. As Lambert had not 
yet time to aſſemble many troops, Ingoldsby 
1 3 z met him the 22d of April, 13 days after his 
and made his eſcape, defeated, and ſent him to the 
priſoner tower. Thus the fear which Lambert's eſcape 


Ingoldsby. had infuſed into the king's party was entirely 
diſpelled. 


A forged _ To days before the parliament met, the 


letter diſ. Republicans made another attempt, to prevent 


perſed, to the king's reſtoration, by diſperſing a forged let- 


prevent 


nc, ter from Bruſſels, in which it was ſaid, that the 
the king $ 


reſtoration. King only waited his reſtoration, to be ſeverely 
Phillips, revenged upon all his oppoſers. It was alſo 


added, that his party was preparing to put them 
all to the ſword. This forged letter beginnin 
Declarati- to do miſchief, the lords, and others of the 
283 king's party, publiſhed a declaration ſigned by 
wp ' ſeventy perſons, in which they diſavowed the 
Clarend, Intentions aſcribed to them, and proteſted, that 
their deſire was to live peaceably, without any 
thoughts of revenge upon the authors of their 
ſufferings. | 
The par- The new parliament met the 25th of April, 
28 in two houſes, the one of lords, the other of com- 
Whiteloc. mons, agreeably to the antient conſtitution. In 
the houſe of lords moſt were the king's friends. 
In that. of the commons, it was found, that 
many Royaliſts were elected, notwithſtanding 
the above-mentioned vote. Some Presbyte- 
rians, who were notin the ſecret, had a mind to 
complain, and moved for an examination of 


the elections but were not heard. Moſt of the 
er 
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presbyterian members were no leſs zealous than 1660. 
the Royaliſts for the king's reſtoration, which 
every one withed, not ſo much, perhaps, out | 
of affection to him, as to deliver the kingdom 
from the dominion of the Independents and 
Fanaticks, and from the tyranny of the army, 
which had laſted twelve years. 

Two days after the opening of the parlia- The king 
ment, Greenvil, returning from Bruſſels, waired ſends a 

: | % commiſ- 

on Monk, with a commiſſion from the king, con- on to 
ſtiruting him captain- general of all the forces Monk, to 
of the three kingdoms, and alſo with a letter make him 
from his ma jeſty to be communicated to the . 
council of ſtate; and the officers of the army. . 
But Monk declined to open the letter, till he 


; : 3 Greenvil. 
had received the parliament's directions. Mean 


l R ; reſents a 
time, the commons having adjourned»: them- 2 and 


ſelves, for two or three days, Greenvil applied a declara- 
himſelf to the lords, and preſented to them a tion to the 
letter from the King, with a declaration dated e ee 
the 14th of April. | 8. 


In the letter, the king told the lords, that The ſub- 


hearing, they were again acknowledged to have ſtance of iti 


the authority, belonging to them by their birth, Clarend. 
he hoped they would make uſe of it for the 1 
publick good, tor compoſing the diſtractions of 
the kingdom, and for reſtoring him to his juſt 
prerogatives, the parliament to their privileges, 
and the people to their liberties. As for the 


declaration, it will be neceſſary to inſert it at 
large. | 


CHARLES Rex, | 


| 2 HARE ES by the grace. obGzads king The king's | 1 1 


of England, Scotland, France and Ire- declara- 
land, defender of the faith, &c. To all our nen.. 
loving ſubjects, of what degree or. quality PBill bs. 
ſoever, greeting. If the gene diſtraction 
and contuſion, which is ſpread er the whole 
kingdom, Adth not awaken ali men to a de- 
fire and | Onging, that thoſe wounds which 
have ſo many years together been kept bleed- 
ing, may be bound up, all we can ſay will be 
to no purpoſe: However, after this long ſilence, 
we have thought it our duty to declare how 
much we deſire to contribute thereunto. Aud 
that as we can never give over the hope, in good 
time to obtain the poſſeſſion of that right, 
which God and nature hath made our due; 
ſo we do make it our daily ſuit to the Di- 
vine Providence, that he will, in compaſſion 
to us and our ſubjects, after ſo long miſery 
and ſufferings, remit, and put us into a 
quiet and peaceable poſſeſſion of that our 
right, with as little blood and damage to 
our people as is poſſible; nor do we deſire 
more to enjoy what 1s ours, than that all our 
ſubjects may enjoy what by law is theirs, 
by a full and entire adminiſtrat ion of juſtice 
throughout the land, and by extending our 
mercy where it is wanted and deſerved. 
And to the end that fear of puniſhment 
may not engage any, conſcious to them- 
ſelves of what is paſt, to a perſeverence in 
guilt for the future, by oppoling the quiet 
and happinefs of their country, in the re- 
ſtoration both of king, peers, and people, 
to their juſt, antient, and fundamental 
rights; we do by theſe preſents declare, 
11 E * thay 
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that we do grant a free and general pardon, 


which we are ready, upon demand, to paſs 
under our great-ſeal of England, to all our 
ſubjects, of what degree or quality ſoever, 
who wirhin 40 days after the publication here- 
of, ſhall lay hold upon this grace and favour, 
and ſhall, by any publick act, declare their 
doing ſo, and that they return to the loyal- 
ty and obedience of good ſubjects, except- 
ing only ſuch perſons as ſhall hereafter be 
excepted by parliament : Thoſe only ex- 
cepted, let all our ſubjects, how faulty ſo- 
ever, rely upon the word of a king, ſolemnly 
given by this preſent declaration, that no 
crime whatſoever, committed againſt us, or 
our royal father, before the publication of 
this, ſhall ever riſe in judgment, or be 
brought in queſtion againſt any of them, to 
the leaſt endamagement of them, either in 
their lives, liberties, or eſtates, or (as far 
forth as lies in our power) ſo much as to the 
ptejudice of their reputations, by any re- 
proach, or terms of his diſtinction from the 


reſt of our beſt ſubjects; we deſiring and 


ordaining, that henceforward all notes of 
diſcord, ſeperation, and difference of parties, 
be utterly aboliſhed among all ſubjects, whom 
we invite and conjure to a perfect union a- 
mong themſelves, under our protection, for 
the reſettlement of our juſt rights and theirs, 
in a free parliament, by which, upon the 
word of a king, we will be adviſed. 
And becauſe the paſſion and uncharitable- 
neſs of the times, have produced ſeveral o- 
pinions in religion, by which men are en- 
gaged in parties and animoſities againſt each 
other, which, when they ſhall hereafter u- 
nite -in a freedom of converſation, will be 
compoſed, or better underſtood; we do de- 
clare a liberty to tender conſciences; and 
that no man ſhall be diſquieted, or called in 
queſtion for differences of opinion in matters 
of religion, which do not diſturb the peace 
of the kingdom, and that we ſhall be ready 
to conſent to ſuch an act of parliament, as, 
upon mature deliberation, ſhall be offered 
unto us, for the full granting that indul- 
gence. 


And becauſe in the continued diſtract ions 


of ſo many years, and ſo many and 2 
revolutions, many grants and purchaſes of 
eſtates have been made to and by many offi- 
cers, ſoldiers, and others, who are now 
poſſeſſed of the ſame, and who may be liable 
to actions at law, upon ſeveral titles; we are 
likewiſe willing, that all ſuch differences, 
and all things relating to ſuch grants, ſeals 
and purchaſes, ſhall be determined in parlia- 


ment, which can beſt provide for the juſt 


ſat isfaction of all men who are concerned. 
And we do further declare, that we will 
be ready to conſent to any act or acts of 
parliament to the put poſes aforeſaid, and 
for the full ſatisfaction of all arrears due to 
the officers and ſoldiers of the army, under, 
the commad of general Monk, and that 
they ſhall be received into our ſervice up- 
on as good pay and conditions as they now 
enjoy.“ | 


Immediately after the reading of this de- 1660. 
claration, the lords voted, That according Www 
© to the antient and fundamental laws of this Votes of 


* . the ! 
© kingdom, the government is, and ought to 6 abs 
© be, by king, lords, and commons. of the 


Then, Sir John Greenvil came to the houſe king. 
of commons, and preſented a letter to them Phillips. 


a 8 | 'F rr e com- 
from his majeſty, with the fame declaration n re. 


incloſed, which was read, as well as the letter ceive 3 


directed to general Monk, to be communicated letter from 
to the council of ſtate and the army. Theſe the king, 
papers, which three months before, would 3 mo 
have lain unregarded on the table, were now n. 
conſidered as convincing proofs of the king's 
good intentions, and ſufficient reaſons to re- 
{tore him to the exerciſe of the kingly power, 
without requiring other conditions than what 
he ſhonld himſelf be pleaſed to grant. The he com 
commons therefore readily agreed to the vote mons con- 
of the lords, and fo the king ſaw himſelf re- cur with 
ſtored, without any of the conditions which che lords, 
had cauſed ſo long a war, and ſo great an _ 90 
efſuſion of blood. This is a clear evidence, ſtored 
either that the Royaliſts were much ſuperior without 
in number in the houſe, which nevertheleſs is any con- 
not very probable, or that the Presbyterians din. 
were willing to deſiſt from conditions which 
they had formerly ſo ardently demanded, for 
certain terms relating to their religion, which 
had been poſitively promiſed, but which, as 
they were never performed, gave afterwards 
too juſt cauſe of complaint. 

The king being effectually recognized, by preſent- 
the vote of both houſes, the commons ordered, made by 


that 50,000 l. fhould be preſented to him, the com- 


10,000 to the duke of York, and 5000 to the 3 

duke of Gloceſter. Theſe princes had never gauge 

before been maſters of ſuch ſums. | York, and 
Then the commons ordered, that all duke of 

journals ſhould be ſearched, and thoſe acts and Cloceſter. 

orders razed out, which were inconſiſtent with Clarend. 

the government of king, lords and commons. 

The army, the navy, and the city of London 

prepared addreſſes to congratulate his majeſty 

on his reſtoration, and to promiſe him perfect 

obedience; and theſe addreſſes were delivered 

to Clarges, who undertook to carry them to 

the king. The 8th of May, the king was The king 

proclaimed in London with great ſolemnity, proclaim d 

and commiſſioners from the parliament and May 8. 


city departed on the 11th to vait on the rs wh 
king, who expected them at the Hague. foner? 


Some Presbyterian miniſters alſo repaired thi- from the 
ther, as well to imprint on the king a ſenſe parliament 
of the ſervice lately done him by their ſect, we te 
as to ſound his inclinations with regard to Claes. 
the liberty, which they had probably ſtipula- confe- 
ted, betore they engaged in the affair of his rences be- 
reſtoration. The king, confirmed by word tween _ 
of mouth, what he had promiſed by his de- 3 
claration. But when they beſought him not to ds he worm 
revive the uſe of the Common-Prayer in his and the 
chapel, and that the ſurplice might be diſ- king. 
continued, he warmly anſwered, * That he king 
* whilſt he gave them liberty, he would not gives au- 
© have his own taken from him.“ | | hed to 
After the king had given audience to the the . 
parliament's commiſſioners the 16th of May, dhe pala 
and received the homage of admiral Mon- ment. 
| | tague, May 26. 
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1660. tague, and the other officers of the navy, who 
A waited on him at Scheveling, he ſtill remain- 
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ed ſome days at the Hague, as well to pre- day, he arrived at Whitehall, thro' a num- 
pare for his departure, as to receive the berleſs axagrnadied wry who, by their ac- 
compliments of the States, and embarked clamarions, d red their joy at his re- 
the 23d. He arrived at Dover the 25th, floration *. 7 5 
and the ſame day at Canterbury, where on 


* Burnet obſerves, in his Hiſtory of his own Times, that ſuch unanimity appeared in the proceedings of the parlia- 
ment for the king's reſtoration, that there was not the leaſt diſpute among them, but upon one ſingal point, yet that 
was 2 very important one. Hale, afterwards the famous chief juſtice, moved, that a committee might be appointed 
to look into the propoſitions, that had been made, and the conceſſions that had been offered by the late king, and 
from thence digeſt ſuch propoſitions, as they ſhould think fit to be ſent over to the king. This was ſeconded, but by 
whom the biſhop forgot. As ſuch a motion was foreſeen, Monk was inſtructed how to anſwer it: He told the 
houſe, that he had information of ſuch numbers of incendiaries ſtill in the kingdom, that if any delay was put to the 
ſending for the king, he could not anſwer for the peace either of the nation or army. And as the king was to 
bring neither army nor treaſure with him, either to fright or _—_— them, propoktions might be as well offer'd to 
him when he ſhould come over ; ſo he moved for ſending commiſſioners immediately, This was ecchoed with ſuch 


2 ſhout over the houſe, that the motion was no more inſiſted on. And this, ſays Burnet, was indeed the great 


ſervice Monk did. To the king's coming in without conditions, may be well imputed all the errors of his reign, and 
i may be added, many miſchiefs that followed afterwards, 
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the morrow, he honoured Monk with the 1660. 
Order of the Garter. The 29th, his birth 


Arrives at 
Whichall: 
May 29. 
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26. CHARLES M. 


J the arrival of the king, the face of 
England was entirely changed, and 
joy, pleaſures, publick and private 
rejoicings, ſucceeded to trouble, fear, and con- 


ſternation. The people were ſo tired of the 


lize they had led for 20 years paſt, that they 


did not believe it poſſible to be in a worſe 


ſtarc. Every one rejoiced to ſee at laſt a calm, 
after ſo long a ſtorm, and expected to enjoy 
a tranquillity, ſought in vain for ſo many years. 
The Royaliſts and Epiſcopalians were at once 
raiſcd to the height of theit wiſhes, in behold- 
ing Charles II, on the throne of his anceſtors, 


and the church of England about to reſume her 


former luſtre. The ,Presbyterians flattered 
themſelves, that their late ſervices for the 
king, would, at leaſt, procure them an entire 


liberty of conſcience, and the tree exerciſe of 


their religion. 'The Republicans, Indepen- 
dents, Anabaptiſts could not, indeed, hope to 
be reſtored to the ſtate they had enjoyed fo 
many years, but expected, at leaſt, an entire 
impunity, agreeably to the Breda declaration. 
The regicides, that is, the late king's judges, 
were the only perſons that could not bur ex- 
pect the puniſhment, they juſtly deſerved, and 
yet, even they deſpaired not of the king's cle- 
mency, as, indeed, ſuch as caſt themſelves 
upon it, were not wholly diſappointed. It is 
not, therefore, ſtrange that the whole King- 
dom ſhould reſound with joyful tranſports, and 
unite in receiving, with loud acclamations, a 
king, who, according to the general expecta- 
tion, was to reſtore the publick tranquillity 


no advantageous event. 


and happineſs, and put all things in their na- 
A 5:5: | 
Charles II, at the time of his reſtoration, 


Vas 3o years of age, and but little known to 


moſt of his ſubjects, becauſe he had long lived — 4 


out of his dominions. His actions in the weſt, 
during his youth, where he commanded for 
the king his father, had been diſtinguiſhed by 
His conduct in Scot- 
land, when he was called to the crown of that 
kingdom, had not redounded to his honour, 
ſince, in his declaration publiſhed there, he had 
not ſcrupled to ſacrifice the king, his father, 
to his own private advantage. In ſhort, the 
battle of Worceſter had acquired him no re- 
putation, in which ſome pretend he had 
been too careful of his perſon, tho others 
ſpeak of his valour on that occaſion with great 
commendation. However this be, his de- 
feat did not contribute to raiſe his fame as a 
general. Nevertheleſs, his friends, with a 
view to his reſtoration, had publiſhed ſuch ex- 
travagant praiſes of him, and with ſuch aſſu- 
rance, that, before his arrival in England, he 


paſſed there for an accompliſhed prince, en- 


dowed with all the virtues and noble qualities 
of a heroe. This prepoſſeſſion did more miſ- 
chief to England, than all the calumnies 
thrown upon the laſt king. Every one was 


thereby almoſt equally diſpoſed to put an en- 


tire confidence in the new King, in the be- 
lief, that a prince of ſuch a character could 
never abuſe it*, It was hoped, that content 
with reſtoring the government to the {tate it 


* When the earl of Southampton came to ſee what Charles II, was like to prove; he ſaid once, in great wrath 
to chancellor Hyde, that it was to him they owed all they either felt or feared ; for if he had not poſſeſſed them 


Im all his letters, with ſuch an opinion of the king 


g, they would have taken care to have put it out of his power, 


either to do himſelf or them any miſchief. Hyde anſwered, He thought the king had ſo true a judgment, and ſo good 
Wan that when the age of plcaſure ſhould be over, and the idleneſs of has exile turned to an obligation to wind 


Maire, that he would have ſhaken off theſe intanglements. Burnet, 


Was 


1660. 


Extreme 
pre-poſ- 


the king? 
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166d. was in under queen Elizabeth, he would avoid 


reading in the ſteps of his father and grand- 


father, without attempting to extend his pre- 
rogative. This hope was the more readily en- 
tertained, as it was not doubted, that the ex- 
ample of his father had made a ſtrong impreſ- 
ſion upon him. It will hereafter appear, to 
what exceſs this confidence was carried, and 
what uſe Charles made of it, to begin the ruin 
of the liberty and religion of the Engliſh, which 
his ſucceſſor James II. had certainly accom- 
pliſhed, had not God, by a revolution the moſt 
| wonderful, blaſted his deſigns, when he thought 
7 himſelf moſt ſecure of ſucceſs. This project to 
eſign to : , 
render the tender the King abſolute, and equally employ, 
king abſo- for that purpoſe, the aſſiſtance of Catholicks 
lute, and Proteſtants, begun by James I, vigorouſly 
purſued by Charles I, interrupted by 20 years 
troubles, was cagerly reſumed under Charles II. 
Tf this be not laid down, as the baſis of the 


_ events of this reign, I don't think it poſſible. 


to account for the conduct of king Charles 11, 
unleſs it be believed, that he acted by mere 
caprice, without principles, maxims, or any 
deſign, which cannot be thought of a prince, 
who had as much wit and ſenſe as any prince 
in Europe. Bur it is not yet time to deſcend 


to theſe particulars, eſpecially as it is uncertain 


whether this project was formed at the begin- 
ning of his reign, or, owing to ſome favourable 
junctures. Ar leaſt, the conduct of Charles 
immediately after his reſtoration, gives no oc- 
caſion to ſuſpeEt he had already thought of it. 
The kine's Charles had, as I have ſaid, embraced the 
lin. Catholick religion, before his return into Eng- 
Burnet, land. Some fay, he abjured the Proteſtant re- 
ligion to cardinal de Retz, before he left France 
the laſt time. Others pretend, it was in the 
year 1659, in his journey to Fontarabia, in 
order to procure his reſtoration, by the aſſiſtance 
of the twocrowns of France and Spain. How- 
ever this be, the ſecret, known only to the earl 
of Briſtol, and Sir Henry Bennet, afterwards 
earl of Arlington, was ſo well concealed, that the 
publick was ignorant of it, till after the king's 
death, when his ſucceſſor, James II, was pleaſed 


to divulge it. But at preſent, it is a thing of 


which there is no room to doubt. It may be 
affirmed, his embracing the Catholick religion 

was not through a principle of conſcience, ſince, 

in the whole courſe of his lite, he ſhowed no 

ſenſe of religion. The greateſt compliment a 

famous author thinks fit to pay him, is, to ſay 

** he was no atheiſt. This is confirmed by the 
o Mul. Character given of him by the earl of Mulgrave, 
grave in his WhO cannot be ſuſpected of a deſign to ſlan- 
character der him. His ſentiments of religion in general 
of Charles may be judged of, by what Dr. Burnet ſays 
i of him, in the hiſtory of his own times, viz. 
That he ſcrupled not to communicate the ſame 

day in two different chapels, publickly in the 
Proteſtant, and privately in the Popiſh. How- 

ever, he loſt no opportunity, in his ſpeeches to 

the parliament, to boaſt of his attachment to the 
Proteſtant religion, and his zeal for its ad- 
vancement. Such behaviour, ſo unworthy of a 
chriſtian, cannot but be very injurious to his 
memory. Accordingly, thoſe, who have moſt 


endeavoured to palliate his failings, have not 
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been able to deny, he was a perfect maſter of 1660: 


diſſimulation. | 
He had, beſides this, a maxim not leſs dan- 


gerous, viz. that there was neither ſincerity 
nor chaſtity in the world out of principle, but 


that ſome had the one or the other out of King 
humour or vanity ; and believed no body ſerved Charlcs's 
him out of love, and theretore, he was quits governing 


with all the world, and loved others as little as 


he thought they loved him. He was extremely 


affable, and lo eaſy and complailant, that he 


ſeemed to take a pleaſure in beſtowing favours, 


by his manner of receiving the requeſts that 


were made to him. But he forfeited, at laſt, 
the eſteem and affection of his ſubjects, who had 
almoſt adored him in the beginning of his 
reign, becauſe they diſcovered how little they 
could depend on kind words, and fair promiſes, 
in which he was liberal to exceſs. 

He was fo addicted to his pleaſures, that 


tho' he was very capable of buſineſs, had a 
good judgment, quick apprehenſion, and great 
penetration, his miniſters could hardly prevail His fault: 


maxim. 
Burnet, 


with him to ſuſpend his pleaſures ſome hours, Burner, 


and attend to affairs, which required ſome 
application. But it happened alſo, ſometimes, 
that when he would apply himſelf to buſineſs, 


he diſpatched more in one day, than his mini- 
{ters in ſeveral. | 


As his miſtreſſes devoured his whole time, ſo 


they conſumed all his treaſures. Though his 
revenues were larger than thoſe of any ot his 
predeceflors, except Henry VIII, and the par- 
liament often granted him extraordinary ſup- 


plies, he was ever in want, becauſe he ſpent his 


money without meaſure or diſcretion, as he re- 
ceived it. This threw him upon his parliament, 
and, not to break with the commons, he was 


obliged to promiſe what he never intended to 
perform. ; 


Theſe are the principal faults imputed to 


king Charles. Bur, on the other hand, it cannot 
be denied, that he had many good qualities, 


which might have produced happy effects, had jx;. good 
he made a better uſe of them. His wit was qualites 


lively, his conception wonderful, and his judg- 
ment exquiſite. He knew the intereſts of the 
princes of Europe, better than any of his mini- 
ters. He had applied himſelf during his exile, 
to the ſtudy of phyſick and the mathematicks, 
and more particularly to navigation, and the 
building of ſhips, in which he had made great 
progreſs. With theſe qualities, he might very 
eaſily have governed his dominions, in a man- 
ner glorious to himſelf, and advantageous to his 
ſubjects, and made himſelf arbiter of Europe. 
And yet, his reign cannot be ſaid to be either 
glorious to himſelf, or happy to his ſubjects. 
The reaſon is, that becauſe of his attachment 
to his pleaſures, and natural remiſſneſs, he de- 
livered himſelf up to the counſels of his mini- 
ſters, and particularly of his brother the duke 
of York, who, during this whole reign, had but 
too much influence upon the reſolutions of the 


| king's council, into which he found means to. 


introduce ſuch, as he believed proper for the 
execution of his projects, with regard to church 
and ſtate. The duke of York was of a temper 


more active, violent, haughty, and revengeful 
11 | He 


1660. He had formed the deſign of raſſing the royal 
authority to a great height, and withal, of re- 
ſtoring the catholick religion in England. He 

never ceaſed, through this whole reign, to pur- 

ſue theſe projects, but more eſpecially, after he 

was aſſured, the king his brother could not ex- 

pect any legitimate children. All the princi- 


upon the humour and character of theſe two 
princes, I thought it neceſſary to premiſe this 
deſcription of them. 
Great li- The king was received in London with ex- 
centiouſ- traordinary acclamarions, and it began then to 
neſs in. be perceived, that, under colour ot rejoycing 
England. for the King's reſtoration, the Engliſh were 
throwing themſelves into a diſſoluteneſs, which 
would not have been endured under the Presby- 
terians and Independents, but which daily in- 
creaſed during this whole reign, by the ill ex- 
amples of the king and the court. | 
The tins The king's firſt care was to eſtabliſh a coun- 
forms his Cil, compoſed chiefly of thoſe who had ſhown 
council, moſt zeal or affection for himſelf, or the king 
his father. He received, however, ſome men 
into it, who ſeemed naturally to have no pre- 
tenſions thereto. This was the effect of his 
policy: For it appeared, in his conduct at firſt, 
that his principal aim was to ſuppreſs the 
former troubles, in which he could not better 
ſucceed, than by ſecuring a perfect reliance on 
his promiſes, publiſhed in his Breda declaration. 
His intention was to ftifle, as much as was 
poſſible, the enmities which had ſo long divid- 
ed his ſubjects, and to unite them all in an 
obedience to the laws, and a ſincere attach 
ment ro his perſon, as their truecenter. He 
laboured this for ſome time with zeal, even, as 
I faid, to the receiving into his council, men 
who had profeſſed themſelves his greateſt ene- 
mics. Herein he imitated his grandfather Hen- 
ry IV. of France; but, as will be ſeen hereafter, 
he was not ſuffered long topurſue this courſe. 
Cbascello- Edward Hyde, lord chancellor, and foon al- 
Hyde his ter Earl of Clarendon, was the King's prime 
firſk mi- miniſter, in whom, with great reaſon, he en- 
niſter. tirely confided. But, as very vifibly appears, in 
his hiſtory of the civil wars, he was a mortal 
enemy of the Presbyterians, and conſequently, 
little proper to preſerve the kingin his reſolution 
of procuring tranquillity for all his ſubjects 
without diſtinction. 
The var. . As ſoon as the king was arrived in England, 
tenet the aſſembly, which from the 25th of April had 
called a been honoured with the name of parliament, 
conven- was only called the convention, the king being 
Ons unwilling to own for parliament, an aſſembly 
which had not been ſummoned by his writs. 
But this change of name was of no long con- 
tinuance. TWO days after his arrival, the king 
| went tothe houſe of lords, where he ſent for the 
Abt: paſſed commons, and gave the royal aſſent to three 
byit. acts; the firſt was, to change the convention 
Statutes into a parliament the ſecond ; to continue the 
12 Car. 2. monthly tax of ſeventy thouſand pounds for 
three months ; and the third, to continue all 


June 1. 
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judicial proceedings. Had the directions and 1660. 

orders of the foregoing parliament been folloẽW . 

ed, this parliament Would have admitted no 

member, who had either ſerved the laſt or pre- 8 

ſent king. But this order having been neglect- chiefly 

ed in the elections, all were admitted without compoſed 

diſtinction, or examination, who had been of Presby- 

choſen. As the ſcheme for the king's reſtora- N Ce 

tion was entirely formed, when this parliament * 

met, the Presbyterians, whe were much ſuperior 

in number, did not think proper to exclude the 

Royaliſts, with whom they had agreed to re- 

ſtore the king. Neither was it thought fit to 

exclude the Republicans, nor the regicides 

themſelves, who were not conſiderable enough 

to obſtruct the project agreed on. This par- 

liament is therefore to be looked upon as an 

aſſembly, where the Presbyterians had certain- 

ly a ſuperiority of voices, and it was this par - 

lia ment that reſtored the king to the throne of 

his anceſtors, and, during their ſhort continu- 

ance, gave him very real marks of their zeal for 

his ſervice, and the re-eſtabliſhment of peace 

and tranquillity in the kingdom. * | 
The affairs of this parliament, after the Principal 

king's arrival, conſiſted in three principal points. affairs of 


The firſt was an act of pardon or indemnity, for che parlia- 


82 ment. 
whatever had paſſed ſince the beginning of the an a8 ot 


troubles. This act was abſolutely neceſſary, indemnitv. 


for the ſecurity both of the perſons and de- Phillips, 


ſcendents, of thoſe who had been concerned in 
theſe troubles, and were liable to be called to 
an account, if the laws had been ſtrictly execu- 


ted. For as, from the year 1642, the king's 


party had been deemed rebels by thoſe who 
were in power ; the king, coming to rule in £ 
his turn, might have declared rebels all who 
had been in arms either againſt him or his fa- 
ther. The queſtion of right concerning the 


war between the king and the parliament, re- 


maining undecided, it was natural for him, who 
had the power in his hands, to explain the 
laws in his own favour. But, on the other 
hand, it was to be feared, that rigour, on this 
occaſion, would kindle a new flame. Beſides, 
it was very difficult preciſely to explain where- 
in conſiſted the rights of the king, and thoſe of 
the ſubje&, conſidering the arguments on both 
fides, and the infinite cavils to which ſuch a 
diſcuſſion was liable. In a word, explications 
of this nature had occaſioned the troubles, 
which, if it was poſſible, were intended to be 
buried in eternal oblivion. It was thought 
therefore, that the beſt means to quiet the 
minds of the ſubjects was, an act of indemnity 
for every thing during the troubles. 

The ſecond affair of the Parliament, was to 
enable the king to disband the army. There 
was no reaſon for keeping on foot an army 
which had been the principal cauſe of the diſ- 
orders committed of late years, and which 
would have been ſtill capable of diſturbing the 
peace of the kingdom under an able leader. 

The third affair was the ſettling the king's 
revenue, ſince it was abſolutely neceſſary to give 


* Burnet ſays, theſe five following perſons, all Presbyterians, had the chief hand in the reſtoration, Sir Anthony 
Aſhley Cooper, afterwards earl of Shaftsbury, Sir Arthur Anneſley, afterwards earl of Angleſey, Denzil Holles crea; 
ted lord Holles of Ifield, the earl of Mancheſter, and the lord Roberts, 


* 
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1660. him wherewithal to ſupport the goverment, and 
; put him in a condition to be courted and feared. 
On theſe three important affairs the parlia- 

ment beſtowed their firſt care, and began with 

with the a& of indemnity, as being the moſt 

The com- Urgent. For this purpoſe the houſe of com- 
mons ac- mons ſolemnly declared, in an addreſs preſented 


cept the to the king by the whole houſe, that they ac- 


Sh z cepted, in the name of themſelves, and all the 


by the commons of England, the gracious pardon offer- 


king ed by his majeſty in his declaration from Breda, 


Kennet. with reference to the excepting of ſuch as ſhould 
8 do the be excepted in an act of pardon. The lords 


89 likewiſe preſented a petition of the like 
import. | 
Procama- Immediately after, the king publiſhed a pro- 


tion in fa- clamation, declaring, that all ſuch of the late 


vourof king's judges as did not ſurrender themſelves 
= we 5 within fourteen days, ſhould be abſolutely ex- 
LS 5. cluded from the general pardon. Though by 


hillips, the words of this proclamation, thoſe who ſur- 


rendered themſelves could not be aſſured of their 


lives, it was nevertheleſs udderſtood, that the 
king made uſe of this artifice only to have it 
believed, that he would not limit the power 
and refolutions of the parliament on this point, 
and it was not doubted, that the two houſes 
conſidered this proclamation as a fort of pardon, 
at leaſt, for life, to thoſe who ſhould confide in 
it. In conſequence of this proclamation, twenty 
of the late king's judges voluntarily ſurrendered 
themſelves. Others wichdrew out of the king- 
dom, and ſome were taken in attempting to 


25 eſcape. 
The Re- 


Nr While the parliament proceeded in the bill 
Jeunet of indemnity, ſome leading Republicans, who 


the king Þad not been the king's judges, but had exerci- 

particular ſed civil or military employs, during the troubles, 

letters of fearing to be called to an account, demanded 

pardon, 
ſeal, in order to ſcreen themſelves from all 
proſecution. The king very readily granted 
their requeſt, ſhowing thereby that he really 
intended to pertorm his promiſe in his Breda 
declaration. For he was perſuaded, there was 
no better way to pacity the troubles, and give 
his ſubjects confidence, than the exact obſer- 
vance of his promiſes. 

The 5th of July, the city of London invited 
8 the king and the two princes his brothers, the 
chers, Sc. Hreat Officers of the crown, and both houſes of 
dine in the Parliament to an entertainment, the magni- 
city. ficence whereof was ſuicable to the riches of the 
Phillips. city which gave it, and the quality of the per- 

ſons invited. 1 
The act of. Though the king really intended the act of 
indemnity indemnity ſhould be quickly diſpatched, it 


meets with met, with great obſtacles in the houſe of com- 


ue hin- mons, with regard to the clauſes which were to 
. 36's be inſerted. Some were for having no regard 
to the Breda declaration, but for making exam- 

ples of all who had moſt ardently ſupported the 

late uſurpation. This raiſed a ſuſpicion that 

the king incouraged theſe men, and intended 

to ſuſpend the effect of his declaration, by means 

of the parliament, till he was revenged of his 
enemies. This was induſtriouſly diſperſed a- 

mongſt the people in libels, tending to deſtroy 

all confidence in the king's promiſes, and revive 


of the king letters of pardon, under the great 
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the troubles, by driving to deſpair thoſe who 1660. 
knew themſelves moſt guilty. To diſpel there. 
fore theſe ſuſpicions, which might have pro- 

duced ill effects, the king ſent a meſſage to the 

houſe, to preſs them to diſpatch the act of in- 
demnity, and to make it agreeable to his de- 
claration from Breda. This meſſage ſo quick- 

ened the debates, that a few days after, the 

act paſſed the houſe of commons, and was ſent 

up to the lords for their concurrence. | | 

In this bill, the houſe of commons excepted Prepared 
for life and eſtate, but a few of the molt noto- A 
rious and active regicides. But the lords, incit- Phillips, 
ed by divers petitions of the widows, children, 
and relations of perſons executed by the ſen- 
tences of the courts erected, during the uſurpa- 
tion, were for excepting from pardon all who 
had been judges in thoſe courts. Lhe King 
tearing new delays, from this difference of ſenti- 
ments between the two houſes, came to the 
houſe of lords, the 27th of July, and in a pa- | 
thetick ſpeech, endeavoured to perſuade them The king's 
to paſs the bill as ſent up by the commons. een = 
He repreſented to them” That he was obliged © 
in honour to perform what he had promiſed 
in his declaration ; that he never thought of 
excepting any but the immediate murtherers 
of his father ; that the peace and tranquilli- 
ty of the kingdom entirely depended upon 
the performance of his promiſe, which 
« ( ſays he) if I had not made, I am per- 

« iwaded neither I nor you had now been here: 
I pray theretore let us not deceive thoſe 
who brought or permitted us to come. toge- 
ther, and earneſtly deſire you to depart from 

all particular animoſities and revenge, or 
memory of paſt revocations, and paſs this 
cc act without other exceptions, than of thoſe 
«© who were immediately guilty of the murder 
« of my Father.” 

This ſpeech, and a meſſage ſent by the Amend- 
king to both houſes on the {ame ſubject, de- ments 
termined the lords to contorm to the declara- rx oy 

: e lords to 

tion from Breda. They, therefore, ſent the the bill of 
bill to the commons with two amendments. the com- 
The firſt concerned 20 perſons, who by the mons. 
commons bill were liable to all the penalties, Phillips. 
it ſhould pleaſe the parliament to inflict, death 
excepted, tho' they were nor the king's judges. 

The lords refuſed their conſent to this clauſe, 

becauſe it was contrary to the declaration from 

Breda. The other amendment related to the 

20 judges of the late king, who had voluntarily 
{ſurrendered themſelves upon the king's procla- 

mation of the 6th of June. For the lords in- | 
cluded in the pardon, both for life and eſtate, 

theſe 20, who had diſtinguiſhed themſelves 

trom the reit by their confidence in the king's 
clemency, whereas the commons were only for 

granting them lite, leaving them liable to for- 

feiture of eſtates, impriſonment, baniſhment, 

or ſuch other penalties as the parliament 

ſhould think proper. This was the ſubject of Confe- 
ſeveral conferences between the two houſes, rence upon 
which, in the end, produced an unanimity of chat ſub- 
ſentiments, according to which the act was 1 
formed. In one of theſe conferences, chancel 
lor Hyde declared, that being employed in an 
embaſſy to Spain, he was expreily charged by 

| his 
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1660. his majeſty to avow, “ That the horrible 
WYWw * muriher of his father was not the act of the 
* parliament, or people of England, but of a 

very wretched and little company of miſ- 

* creants in the kingdom.“ This was ſo a- 
greeable to the commons, that they ordered 


ſuch of the privy-council, as were members of 
the houſe, to thank the king for this juſt de- 


tence of the parliament and people of England. 


At laſt, the king repairing to the houſe of 


lords the 29th of Auguſt, gave the royal aſſent 


to the act of indemnity, which contained in 


ſubſtance: | 
oi ae n- Penalties againſt thoſe who ſhould uſe any 
1 words of reproach tending to revive the memo- 
Phillips. ry of the late troubles, with an abſolute par- 


don to all who had been engaged in them, ex- 
cepting the following perſons, namely, 


Forty nine of thoſe who had been the late 
King's judges, with this diſtinction, that as tothe 
20, who had voluntarily ſurrendered themſelves, 


if they were condemned, their execution ſhould 
be {ſuſpended till the king and parliament 
ſhould order the ſame. 

Oliver Cromwell, Bradſhaw, Pride, and 21 
others, who were dead, were made {ubject to 
confiſcations, and other penalties which the 
king and parliament ſhould ordain. 

Phelps and Sir Arthur Haſlerig were put in 
the ſame condition. 

Hutchinſon and Laſſels were declared inca- 

pable of exerciſing any office, and condemned 
to one year's forfeiture of the revenue of their 
eſtates. c 

It was moreover ordained, that Oliver St. 
John, and 17 others named in this article, 
ſhould be excluded from any benefit by this 
act, if they accepted, or executed any office in 
England, either eccleſiaſtical, civil, or mili- 
tary. 

All that had given ſentence of death, in any 
of the late illegal high- courts of juſtice, except 
colonel Ingoldsby and colonel Thomlinſon, 
were diſabled from being members in any par- 
liament, or bearing any office in England or 
Wales. 

Thoſe who had converted to their uſe any 
goods, belonging to the church, were exclud- 
ed from the benefit of this act. 

Sir Henry Vane and Lambert were except- 


ed from pardon both as to lite and e- 


{tate. | 

The king likewiſe paſſed on this occaſion 
the following acts. Z 

1. An act for confirmation of judicial pro- 
ceedings, from the 1ft of May 1642, notwith- 
ſtanding their illegality. | 

2. An akt for proviſion of monies to pay off 
the armics and navy. | 

3. An act to fix the intereſt of money at 6 
per cent. 

4. An act for a perpetual anniverſary thankſ- 
giving on the 29th of May, the day of his ma- 
jeſty's nativity and reſtoration. 

After the king had given his aſſent to theſe 
five acts, he made a ſpeech to both houſes, to 
teſtify how much he was pleaſed with them; 
concluding, I am fo confident of your afſec- 
„tions, that I will not move you in any thing 


Other acts. 
Statutes. 


The king's 
ſpeech to 
the par- 


liament 


Phillips. 
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* that immediately relates to my ſelf: And 1660. 

yet I muſt tell you, that I am not richer, that 

© 18, I have not ſo much money in my purſe, as 

© when I came to you. The truth is, I have 

© lived principally ever ſince, upon what I 

brought with me, which was indeed your 

money; for you ſent it to me, and I thank 

© you for it. The weekly expence of the na- 

vy cats up all you have given me by the bill 

of tunnage and poundage; nor have I been 

© able to give my brothers one ſhilling ſince I 

* came into England, nor to keep any table in 

my houſe, but what Ieat at my ſelf. And that 

* which troubles me molt is, to ſee many of you 

come to my Whitehall, and to think you 

* muſt go ſome where elſe to ſeek your dinner 

© I do not mention this to you as any thing 

© that troubles me: Do but take care of the 

« publick, and for what is neceſſary for the 

peace and quiet of the kingdom, and take 

* your own time for my own particular, which 

I am ſure you will provide tor, with as much 

© affection and frankneſs, as I can deſire.” 

concerning his brothers, made a preſent to the _ wy 

duke of York of 10,0001. and of 7000 to the A age 

duke of Gloceſter. After this, they proceed- the king's 

ed to the ſettling the king's revenue, and re- brothers. 

ſolved to raiſe it to 1200,000 |. which was more A vote to 

than any King of England had ever enjoyed, on 
. a g 

except Henry VIII. But before this could b 


| © 12000001, 
compleated, the king came to the parliament Burnet. 


the 13th of September, -and paſſing ſome bills The par- 


that were ready, they adjourned themſclves os ed; 
to the 6th of November. The acts paſſed on Dass : 
this occaſion were : 


acts. 
1. An act for the ſpeedy railing of 100,000, 


for a preſent ſupply by way of land- tax. 


2. An act to impower and direct the com- 
miſſioners, in what manner to disband the ar- 
my, and to pay off ſome part of the fleet. 

3. An act for railing 140,0001. at 70,0001. 
a month, to begin the iſt of November. 

4. An act for regulating the bay trade. 

5. An act for incouraging and increaſing 
ſhipping and navigation. 

6. An act for reſtoring ſome miniſters to 
their places, and confirming others in vacant 
places. : 

The fame day died the duke of Gloceſter Due - 
the king's brother. This prince, now 20 Gloceſter 
years of age, was unexpectedly taken out of dies. 
the world by the ſmall-pox. As he had very Sandford, 

ood qualities, the king his brother who loved 
by tenderly, appeared more concerned for 
this loſs, than 5 any misfortune which had 
ever betallen him. Ea 

During the adjournment, the king appoint- Trial and 
ed commiſſioners tor tryal of the regicides. execution 
The number of thoſe concerned in the late of the re- 


king's death, as judges, officers of the court Sides. 


Octob. 


of juſtice, and others, amounted to 81, of gate. trial; 


whom 25 were dead, 19 had made their eſ- 
capes, 7 others, for having been leſs ingaged 
in the crime, were thought worthy of the king's 
clemency, and 29 were condemned to die. 
But of theſe, 20 who had ſurrendered them- 
{elves upon the proclamation of the 6th of 
June, were pardoned as to lite, but dawn 

| or 


ike of 
loceſter 
es. 


ndford: 


Trial and 
execution 
of the re- 
gicides. 
Odtob. 
ſtate- trial 
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BOOE XXIII. The Reign of 
1860. for other penalties, as impriſonment, baniſh- 
Www ment, and forfeiture of citate. So, 10 only 
were executed, viz, Harriſon, Carew, Cook, 
Peters, Scot, Clement, Scroop, Jones, Hac- 
ker, Axtel. What was moſt remarkable in 
the dearh of theſe men was, that not one ex- 
preſſed any ſigns of repe tence, or did not 
think himſelf a martyr. Two only were pre- 
vailed with to pray for the king. They were 
almoſt all Anabaptiſts, Enthuſiaſts, Fifth-mo- 
narchy-men, who believed no violence unlaw- 
ful to advance the kingdom of Chrift, and all 
men of mean birth, except Carew and Scroop. 
A procla- A few days after the adjournment of the 


mation parliament, the king publiſhed a proclamation 
concerning f 


regiſter. diction. The two laſt deſcrve a particular no- 
tice, becauſe they diſcover that the Presby- 


terians were not like to continue long undiſ- 
turbed. The VIIth ran, that a certain num- 
ber of divines ſhould be appointed to reviſe 
the liturgy, and make ſuch alterations in it as 
ſhould be judged neceflary, and that ſcrupu- 
lous perſons ſhould not be puniſhea or troubled 
for not uſing it at preſent. The VIIIth was 
concerning ceremonies, to which, tor the pre- 
fent, no perſon ſhould be obliged to conform. 


This reſtriction, for the preient, clearly ſhows, 


that thoſe who adviſed the king o this pro- 
clamation, had no intention to leave e Preſ- 
byterians in poſſeſſion of that liberty which had 
been promiſed them by the Breda declaration, 
and, doubtleſs, by general Monk, when they 
engaged to promote the king's reſtoration. 
The bi- here were yet living, nine of the old bi- 
ſhops re- ſhops, who were reſtored to their ſees with- 
ſtored. out any difficulty. Seven or eight others were 
Phillips. newly conſecrated for other dioceſes, and Co- 
ſins, againſt whom ſo many complaints had 
been brought before the parliament in 1640, 
for the ſee of Durham, where he had once 
been prebend. Biſhopricks and eccleſiaſtical 
benefices were offered to the moſt eminent 
Presbyterian-miniſters, but all refuſed except 
Reynolds, who accepted the biſhoprick of 
Norwich. | | 35 
I ſhall not enlarge on the embaſſies to the 
king, from divers princes of Europe, to con- 
gratulate him upon his reſtoration; the ſtates 
of the United-Provinces were the firſt who 
paid their compliments, on this occaſion, and 
at the ſame time, ſent him ſeveral exellent 
pictures, drawn by the beſt hands. | 
The pria - , September the 25th, the princeſs dowager 
ſeſs dowa- Of Orange came to London, to congratulate 
ger of the King, her brother, upon his reſtoration. 
ates of And in November arrived from France the 
233 queen- mother, who brought with her the 
And the Princeſs Henrietta her daughter, and the 
queen- Prince Palatine Edward, brother to prince 
mother. Rupert. It is pretended, the queen endea- 
Her buit= voured to perſuade the king to marry Horten- 
neſs at the f. 4 8 {Bag 4 
court of ſia Mancini niece to cardinal Mazarin: but 
England. her propoſal being coldly received, ſhe ad- 
Kennet's viſed him to vathe the negotiation already 
Regiſter. begun, of his marriage with the Infanta of 


Portugal. Thus much is certain, the propoſcd 
| V O L. II. | | 


Embaſſies 
from di- 
vers parts. 
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to the king the marriage of the princeſs Hen- 1660. 
rietta, with the duke of Orleans, to which 2 
ſhe found no obſtacle. If ſome authors are to 
be credited, the had two other ends in her 
viſit. The firſt was to draw the king her ſon 
into the intereſt of France, againit Spain. The 
ſecond, to perſuade him to remove the chan- 
cellor, whom ſhe did not love, as he himſelf 
ſhows in his hiſtory. But the king did not 
think fit to part with ſo ſerviceable and affec- 
tionate a miniſter, to pleaſe his mother. | 
The parliament meeting the 6th of No- The par- 
vember, appointed a committee to congratu- lament 
late the queen mother on her return to Eng- py;.. 
land. Soon after, the commons made a pre- as 
ſent of 10,0001. to each of the two princeſſes 
her danghters. 35 
The duke of Vork had, ſince his return to * = 
England, married Ann, chancellor Hyde's gg ma... 
eldeſt daughter, to which he had been in ſome rage. 
meaſure compelled. The young lady proving Burner, 
with child; there were not wanting perſons to 
diſſuade the duke from ſo unequal a match. 
Bur the king's affection then tor the chancellor, 
over-ruled all conſiderations of the injury which 
the duke his brother, and the royal family, 
might receive from it. He ſignified to the 
2 .0y that it would oblige him not to uſe any 
ſhifts, and plainly told him, he muſt drink as 
he had brewed, to which the duke ſubmitted 
from a motive of obedience. It may ealily be 
imagined, the queen-mother, who hated rhe 
chancellor, was not pleaſed with this marriage. 
Accordingly ſhe long refuſed to ſee her daugh- 
ter-in-law, and it was at the preſſing inſtances 
of the king that the, at laſt, conſented to re- 
ceive her reſpects. But during her ſtay in 
England, ſhe ever treated her with fo much 
coldneſs, that her averſion to the marriage was 
very viſible, 5 8 | 
The parliament having, in their firſt ſeſſion, Money for 
diſpatched every thing relating to the act of disbanding 
indemnity, applied their next care to put the e army: 
king in a condition to disband the army. For 
this purpoſe, ſeveral ſums were granted him, 
and as the money was raiſed, regiments were 
broke, ſo that this work was finiſhed in the 
ſpace of a few months. Thus, the army, 
which had ſo long been the terror of England, 
was reduced to Monk's ſingle regiment. But 
in disbanding the army, the king introduced a 
novelty, which diſpleaſed many people: he 
formed, for his ordinary guard, two regiments, 
one of horſe, and one of foot, in imitation of 
France, and other kingdoms. This was ſo 
much like a ſtanding army, which the Eng- 
liſh have always oppoſed, that many began 
then to fear the king had ill deſigns upon the 
publick liberty. His predeceſſors had no other 
guards than the gentlemen penſioners, eſta- 
bliſhed by Henry VII | 
The disbanding of the army being in ſuch The vote 
forwardneſs, the king told the parliament, it ot the 
was his intention to diſſolve them in December. : : —_— 
Whereupon, the commons, to give his majeſty tied on the 
a freſh inſtance of their zeal, confirmed and king con- 
renewed their former reſolution, of granting firmed. 
the king an annual revenue of 1200,000 |. Bur 
the time being too thorr to ſettle the funds 
11 & on 
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The HISTORY ENGLAND. 


on which this revenue was to be raiſed, the 
honſe thought it more proper to employ what 
remained, in preparing the bills to be paſſed, 
before the diflolution. 

Little care has been taken to ſhew the rea- 
ſons inducing the king to diſſolye a parlia- 
ment, which had becu ſo favourable to him, 


my private opinion, that the miniftry, and par- 
ticularly the chancellor, looked with no good 
eye upon a parliament, which had ſo many 
members of that of 1640, and who, in all ap- 
pearance, whatever they might pretend, had 
not relinquiſhed their antient principles, con- 
cerning kingly power. They, doubtleſs, be- 
lieved, it would be verf difficult to manage 
and govern ſuch a parliament, at their pleaſure. 
Beſides, very probably, the chancellor, great 
enemy to the Presbyterians, had formed the 
delign of depriving them of their promiſed li- 
berty, which would have been impoſſible, if 
this parliament had continued. They be- 
lieved therefore, that in the preſent favoura- 
ble diſpoſition of the people to the king, their 
credit would be ſufficient to have a new par- 
liament, more proper for the execution of 
their deſigns. The tranſactions ot the next 
parliament confirm this conjecture. It muſt, 
however, be ſaid for the chancellor, that 
though he deteſted the maxims of the parlia- 
ment of 1640, with reſpect to the royal au- 
thoricy, yet he went not the lengths of the 
other ſide, nor believed it for the intereſt of 
England to have a king, whoſe will ſhould be 
a law. This is manifeſt, from an incident at 
the very time I am ſpeaking of. A member 
of the commons, Mr. Alexander Popham, who 
had a conſiderable influence in the houſe, of- 
fered the king, that provided he was ſupport- 
ed by the court-party, he would undertake to 
procure an act for ſettling on him and his ſuc- 
ceſſors two millions a year, which would free 
him from any dependance on his parliament, 
except in extraordinary caſes. The king was 
pleaſed with the propoſal, and ſpoke to the 
chancellor of it, as of a project advantagious 
for his intereſt. But he bravely anſwered, 
« That the belt revenue his majeſty could 


* have, was the affection of his ſubjects, and 


« jf he would truſt to them, he would never 
« want ſupplies in time of need.“ Nor did he 
reſt ſatisfied wich this anſwer to the king, but 
took pains to undeceive the lord-treaſurer the 
carl of Southampton, who had approved of the 
project, and by very folid reaſons, convinced 
him, that the ſucceſs of it would be the ruin 
of the kingdom. Ir is pretended, the chan- 
cellor's oppoſition to Popham's propoſal, was 
one of the chief cauſes of his diſgrace. 

The parliament, before their diflolution, 
ordered the bodies of Oliver Cromwell, Ireton, 
Bradſhaw, and Pride, to be taken out of their 
araves, drawn on a hurdle to Tyburn, and 
there hung from ten a- clock till ſun-ſet, and 
then buried under the gallows. At the ſame 
time, an act of attainder paſſed, not only a- 
gainſt theſe four, but againſt the 19 judges 
of the late king, who were fled from juſtice, 


" en . TRIS \ 


among whom was Ludlow, author of the 1666. 
Memoirs under his name. | WAY 
About the ſame time, William Drake, citi- A treaſon- 
zen and merchant of London, publiſhed a ble Abel 
"ft ; ot . publiſned. 
book, intitled, The long Parliament revived, x4 
in which he endeavoured to prove, that the Regiſter, 
ſaid parliament was not yet legally diſſolved. 
The commons brought an impeachment of 
high-treaſon againſt the author, but had not 
time to bring it to a trial. | 
At this time likewiſe ſeveral officers, who Apretend- 
had ſerved under Cromwell, Desborough, ed plot. 
Morgan, Overton, and ſeveral others, were ibid. 
arreſted upon an uncertain rumour of a plot to 
ſecure the king's perſon, ſeize the rower, and 
kill the queen-mother, but ic did not appear 
that this rumour had any good foundation. 
At laſt, on the 29th of December, the king Aa 


came to the parliament, and gave the royal ibid, 


aſſent to the following acts. 


1. An act for levying the arrears of the 12 
months aſſeſſment. EVE 3 

2. An act for the farther ſupplying ſeveral 
defects in the act for disbanding the army. 

3. An act for ſix months 4 „ Kür 70,000 J. 
per month, to begin the iſt of January. 
4. An act for the better ordering the ſelling 
of wines by retail, and for preventing abuſes 
in the mingling, corrupting, and limiting the 


prices of the ſame. 


5. An act for erecting a poſt-oſſice. 

6. An act for an impoſt upon ale, beer, 
cyder, and other liquors, to hold for his ma- 
jeſty's life. | 
7. An act for railing 70,000 l. for his ma- 
jelty's further ſupply. 1 

8. An act for the attainder of ſeveral per- 
ſons guilty of the horrid murder of Charles I. 

9. An act for confirmation of leaſes and 
grants for colleges and hoſpitals. 

10. An act to prohibit the exportation of 
wooll, and fuller's- earth. 

11. An act for prohibiting the planting of 
tobacco in England and Ireland. 5 

12. An act for taking away the court of 
wards, and liveries, together with tenure in 
capite, knights ſervice, and purveyances, and 
for ſettling a revenue upon his majeſty in lieu 
thereof. „ | | 
Alfter giving the royal aſſent to theſe acts, 
the king made the following ſpeech to both 
houſes. 


My lords and gentlemen, 


I Will not entertain you with a long diſ- 

courſe, the ſum of all I have to ſay to 
you, being to give you thanks, very hearty 
thanks: And I aſſure you, I find it a very 
difficult work to ſatisfy my ſelf, in my own 
expreflions of thoſe thanks. Pertunctory 
thanks, ordinary thanks for ordinary civili- 
ties, are caſily given; but when the heart is 
full as mine is, it is a labour to thank you. 
You have taken great pains to oblige me; 
and therefore it cannot be eaſy for me to ex- 
preſs the ſenſe I have of it. I will enlarge 
no further to you upon this occaſion, than 
to tell you, when God brought me hither, I 
| 1p; brought 
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© and eſteem for parliaments. I need not tell 


riage towards me. You have out-done all 
the good and obliging acts of your prede- 
ceſſors towards the crown; and therefore 

on cannot but believe, my heart is exceed- 
ingly enlarged with the acknowledgment. 
Many former parliaments have had part icu- 
lar denominations for what they have done: 
They have been ſtiled learned and unlearned, 
and ſometimes have had worſe epithers : 1 
pray let us reſolve, that this be for ever call- 
ed the healing, and the bleſſed parliament. 
As I thank you, though not enough, for 
what you have done, ſo I have not the leaſt 
doubt, by the bleſſing of God, but when 1 
ſhall call the next parliament (which I ſhall 
do as ſoon as you can reaſonably expect or 
defire) I ſhall receive your hearty thanks for 
what I have done, fince I parted with you. 
For I deal truly with you-: I ſhall not more 
< propoſe any one rule to my ſelf in my 
actions and counſels than this; what is a 
« parliament like to think of this action, or 
« this counſel? And it ſhall be a want of un- 
« derftandins in me, if ic will not bear that teſt. 
I ſhall conclude with this, which I cannot 
c ſay too often, nor you too often where you 
© go: That next to the miraculous bleſſing of 
God Almighty, and indeed as an immediate 
< effect of that bleſſing, I do impute rhe good 
« diſpoſition and ſecurity we are all in, to the 
© happy act of indemnity and oblivion: That 
© is the principal corner-ſtone which ſupports 
ou 
4 
0 
(9 
0 
c 
c 
1 
— 
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this excellent building, that creates kind- 
neſs in us to each other, and confidence is 


© our joint and common fecutity. You may 


be fare, I will not only obſerve it religiouſly 
and inviolably my ſelf, but alſo exact the ob- 
ſervance of it from others: And if ever any 
perſon ſhall have the boldneſs to attempt to 
perſuade me to the contrary, he will find 


ſuch an acceptation from me, as he would 


have, who ſhould perſuade me to burn mag- 
na charta, cancel all the old laws, and to 
erect a new government after my own in- 
vention and appetite.” 4 
This flattering ſpeech was received by the 
people with great applauſe, every one hoping, 
that a prince of this character wonld: have no 
other view, than the cauſing his ſubjects to 
live in peace and plenty. After the king had 
done ſpeaking, the chancellor made a ſpeech 
to both houſes, much longer than the King's, 
but tending to the ſame end, viz. to perſuade 
them, that the king, being extremely tender of 
his people, all his actions would be directed 
to render them happy. He forgot not to 
mention the pretended conſpiracy, for the ſub- 


verſion of the preſent government, Bur with- 


out entering into any particulars, he contented 
himſelf with aſſuring, that the conſpiracy was 
real, and Ludlow, one of the fugitive regi- 
cides, deeply concerned in it. This inſinua- 
tion was neceſſary for two purpoſes. The firſt 


was to convince the people of the neceſſity of 


putting the militia into the king's hands, to 
enable him to ſuppreſs the male- contents. Ihe 


you how much it is improved by your car- 
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brought with me an extraordinary affection 
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ſecond; to get a pretence for the breach of 1660. 


the king's promiſe, in his Breda declaration, .= 


by the indiſpenſable neceſſity of providing for 


the ſafety of the ſtate, againſt the ill deſigns 


of the ſectaries. This wil-appear more clearly 
hereafter; When the chancellor had ended his 
ſpeech, he declared the parliament diſſolved. 
Thus ended this parliament, about eight 
months after the firſt meeting, and ſeven after 
the king's reſtoration. I have already obſery- 
ed, that moſt of the members were Presbyte- 
rians, ot, at leaſt, that party was ſuperior in 
the parliament. For this reaſon, no doubt, 
ſome writers magnifying what this parliament 
did for the king, and their diſpoſition in his 
favour, have inſinuated, it was a ſort of mira- 
cle, that they did not throw up at once all the 
liberties of the nation, upon the king's reſto- 
ration. But this is a groundleſs exaggeration. 
For it all the acts of this parliament be conſi- 
dered, not one will appear to ſupport this opi- 
nion. They recalled the king, but certainly 
that will not be thought ſtrange. They voted 
a revenue of 1200,000 1. for the king, but it 
was only a vote which was executed by the 
next parliament. They paſſed the act of in- 
demnity at the King's preſſing inſtance, and 
which was indeed neceffary. They granted 
the king a ſupply, to pay off the fleet and the 
army. Burt could this be avoided without en- 
dangering the publick tranquility ? 'They pre- 
ſented the king with, after all, an inconſide- 
rable ſam, for his occaſions, and his brothers 
and ſiſters, with 37000 l. But was any thing 
more juſt or more natural than to enable him 
to maintain his houſhold, till his revenues 
were ſettled ? There is nothing therefore in 
the actions of this parliament which infers a 
diſpoſition to throw up the liberties of the 
nation. But it will be ſeen, that this diſpoli- 
tion, which is groundleſly ſuppoſcd in this par- 
lament, was really and truly in the next: and 
that after doing too much, they were forced 
to alter their meaſures, and uſe extraordinary 
means to oppole the deſigns of that very king, 
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ment. 


Welwoods 


to whom they had given an almoſt unlimited 


power. This ſecond parliament however has 
not been cenſured, whiltt the compliance of 
the firſt has been induſtriouſſy aggravated. 
The reaſon of this difference is very obvious, 
viz. that the ſecond parliament beſt follows 
the views and principles of the writers, who 
have thus remaked on the former. In ſhort, 
it it be conſidered, that the firſt parliament fat 
only ſeven months after the king's reſtoration, 
and that the ſecond continued 18 years, it will 
be eaſily perceived, to which of the two ma 
moſt juſtly be aſcribed the deſign of throwing 
up the liberties of the nation. 


The concluſion of this year brought the king ney of 
a new cauſe of affliction, in the death of the the prin- 
princeſs of Orange his ſiſter, who died of the ceſs of 


ſmall pox the 24th of December, at the age 
29 years. She left but one ſon, who was af- 


rerwards king of England by the name of 
William III. 


Orange. 
Sandford. 


This ſame year died William Seymour earl gy... 
of Hertford, lately reſtored to the title of duke deaths. 


of Somerſet, he as been often mentioned in 
| the 
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the reign of Charles I. Doctor Hammond 
the famous divine, died a little before the 
king's reſtoration. 

It was alſo this year that the royal ſociety 
was erected by the King's letters patents, 
who beſides granted it all the neceſſary encou- 
ragement towards a diſcovery of the ſecrets of 
nature, and of what is moſt curious and ne- 
ceſſary in naturally philoſophy and mecha- 
nicks. 825 

Before we cloſe this year, it will not be 
improper briefly to mention the tranſactions 
of Scotland, from the time of the king's re- 
ſtoration. 7 

After the king left Scotland, with an army 
to Invade England, the Engliſh entirely con- 
quered that kingdom, under the conduct of 
general Monk, who ſerved the parliament. 
If the king, after that, thought of Scotland, 
it was only to cheriſh rhe diſcontents, and 
try, by means of his adherents, to excite a re- 
volt. For tho' he had been recognized and 
crowned in Scotland, he always conſidered his 
intereits as directly oppoſite to thoſe of that 
kingdom, or ar leaſt, of the governing party. 
He never loved the Scots, and his belief of 
their ſelling the king his father to the Engliſh 
parliament, greatly inflamed his prejudice a- 
gainſt them, nor was it diminiſhed by his reſi- 


dence in that country. His reſtoration to the 


Engliſh throne rendered him doubly maſter of 
Scotland ; firft, becauſe he was her natural 
king, and had even been crowned there; ſe- 


condly, becauſe Scotland had been conquered 


by the Engliſh. Nothing would have been 
eaſier than to leave Scotland in dependance up- 
on England, there being no likelihood that 
the Scots would ever be able to recover their 
liberty. It even ſeems, the king was not a- 
verſe to this thought, ſince he left Scotland to 
be governed by the Engliſh, more than two 
months after his reſtoration. But at laſt he 
reſolved to reſtore that kingdom to its antient 
form of government. For this purpoſe, Monk 
wrote in the king's name to the Engliſh com- 


miſſioners, who had been 5 as judges 


there, to diſcontinue their functions the 22d 
of Auguſt ; and at the ſame time proclamation 
was made, for the convening of the committee 


of eſtates, till a parliament ſhould be called. 


The King named the great officers of the king- 
dom, and took care to chuic for theſe poſts, 
and for his council, ſuch as were believed 
moſt firmly devoted to him. The carl of 
Glencairn was made lord chancellor, the earl 
of Crawtord, lord-treaſurer, the earl of Caffilis 
juſtice-general, the carl of Lautherdale firſt ſes 


cretary of ſtate, and general Midletoun, the 


king's commiſſioner. Theſe men, 25 well as 
thoſe who formed the council, had been always 
firmly attached to the king's intereſt. Thus 
the Scots, freed from the yoke laid on them 
by Cromwell, were exaCtly in the former 
ſtate, as before the troubles in 1637, that is, 
under the government of a king and miniſters 
of the very fame principles with Charles I, and 
the miniſters of that rime. But there was 
this diſadvantagious difference, that they were 
no longer able to make themſelves feared, be- 


ing entirely ſubdued. They had ſoon occa- 
ſion to know what they were to expect. Some 
of their miniſters aſſembling for the drawing 


1660. 


up a remonſtrance concerning their grievances, 


were ſent to priſon by the committee of eſtates, 
without any examination of the nature, mo- 
tives, or languge of the remonſtrance; as if the 
bare deſign of preſenting it had been crimi- 


nal. Moreover, a proclamation was publiſhed 


againſt all unlawful aſſemblies and ſeditious 
writings, on ſuppoſition, that the aſſembly of 
the miniſters, and their petition, were of that 


nature. This might have ſatisfied the Presby- 


terians, who were the body of the Scotiſh na- 
tion, what was preparing for them, and 
that they had no remedy but ſubmiſſion and 
patience. IG ' | 
They had another very convincing proof. 
The marqueſs of Argyle, repairing to London 


to pay his duty to the king, was arreſted, 


ſent to the tower, and aiterwards to Scotland, 
to be tried on an impeachment of high-trea- 
ſon. The king in his declaration from Breda, 
had not mentioned Scotland. So, the Scots 
were expoſed to the reſentinent and vengeance 


of their enemies. Amongſt theſe, chancellor 


Hyde was one of the molt violent, as he has 


plainly diſcovered in his hiſtory of the civil 


wars, and, unhappily tor the Scots, he was 
prime miniſter in England, and had tne prin- 
cipal direction of the king's aftairs. Some in- 
deed of the Engliſh council were of opinion, it 
would be very advantageous to the king, to 
ſuffer the Scots to enjoy the benefit of the 
Breda declaration. But the contrary advice 
prevailed, whether from the king's animoſity, 
and that of his councellors, or from the hopes 
of ſuch as had faithtully ſerved the king in 
his troubles, of having the eſtates of the con- 
demned, | | 

This reſolution being taken, the king ſum- 
moned a parliament in Scotland, to meet the 
12th of December, and publiſhed a proclama- 


tion, declaring, that he left it entirely to this 


parliament, to examine the conduct of his ſub- 
jects of Scotland; and that after his honour 
was vindicated, and his prerogative eſta- 
bliſhed, he would grant a pardon which would 
witneſs how much he deſired the happineſs of 
his people. It will appear what method he 


took to procure this happineſs to the Scots. 


Burnet: 


As for Ireland, the king committed the ff f of 
government of it to Sir Maurice Euſtace chan- Ireland. 
cellor, and the earls of Orrery, and Montrath, Cox. 


in quality of lords-juſtices, till a lord-lieute- 
nant ſhould be appointed. 

The year 1661, was uſhered in by an ex- 
traordinary event, \ 
of ſome Fifth-Monarchy-Men, who believed 
themſclves bound in conſcience to uſe their ut- 
moſt endeavours to advance the Kingdom of 
Chriſt on earth. As I have elſewhere ſpoken 


of theſe men, and as their principles are ſuffi- 


ciently known, by the tragedies acted by them 
at Munſter, and other places of Germany, it 
will be needleſs to give a mote particular ac 
count of their tenets. The 10th of January, 
while the king was attending the ee 
mother, and the princeſs his filter to Dover, 
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in their return to France, about fifty of theſe 
men, under the conduct of one Thomas 
Venner, aſſembled in the evening, in St. Paul's 
church- yard, and killed a man, who upon de- 
mand, had anſwered, for God and the es 
This giving an alarm to the city, ſome trained- 
bands were ſent againſt them, whom theſe 
men quickly routed, and then marched through 
ſeveral ſtreets, and at laſt, retired ro Cane- 
wood from whence a party of horſe and foot, 
ſent by general Monk, diſlodged them, and 
took ſome priſoners. But this did not prevent 
the reſt from returning to the city, where they 
fought furiouſly, till they were obliged to take 
ſanctuary in a houſe. They there defended 
themſelves like men fearleſs of death, or rather, 


as ſecure from all danger, under the protection 


of Jeſus Chriſt. Here it was that Venner, be- 
ing wounded, and twenty of his men killed, 
with as many of the aſſailants, was taken with 
the reſt of his fellows. A few days after, they 
were all tried, condemned, and executed, with- 
out any confeſſion of guiit, and perſiſting in 
their extravagancies to the laſt. Two young 
men only ſhowed ſome ſigns of repentance. 
Tho? this attempt cou ld not juſtly be con- 
ſidered as the conſequence of a deſign form- 


caſion from ed by 4 whole party, and tho* the Anabap- 


this inſur- 
recon to 


tiſts had been all guilty, there was no reaſon 


forbid con- lo blame the other ſects, yet the court urged 


venticles. 


een LO. 


' 
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ſubject, 


contor- 
miſts ap- 
plied in- 
differently 
to all | 
ſectaries. 


this inſurrection to confirm the rumours of a 
conſpiracy againſt the government. The king 
took occaſion to publiſh a proclamation, for- 
bidding all meetings, and conventicles, under 
pretence of religion, and commanding the oaths 
of allegiance and Supremacy to be rendered to 


all perſons diſaffected to the government, and 


in caſe of refuſal, they were to be proſecuted 
on the ſtatute of the 7th of James J. | 

It will, doubtleſs, be thought ſtrange, that 
by reaſon ofthe extravagance of ſome Anabap- 
tiſts, all the other ſects ſhould be included in 
the prohibition of all meetings on account of 


religion, contrary to the expreſs terms of the 


declaration from Breda. But it will be imme- 
diately ſeen, that the ruin of the Presbyterian 
party was now reſolved, and that prerences 
were ſeeking to execute this reſolution, particu- 


larly, pretences which might create a belict, 


that what was done, was only for the ſecurity 
of the king's perſon and government. The 
end propoſed was to inſinuate, that religion 
was no way concerned, but only the ſtate, and 
thereby obviate the objection which would na- 
turally be drawn from the Breda declaration, 
wherein the king ſolemnly promiſed, that no 
perſon ſhould be moleſted for his religion. To 
ſucceed the better in this deſign, an admirable 
expedient was deviſed. This was to range 
under the ſame denomination, all the ſects 
differing from the church of England, in order 
to impute to the whole body, conſiſting of all 
theſe ſects, what could have been imputed but 


to one, had they been diſtinguiſhed. This 


denomination was, that of Diſſenters, or Non- 
conformiſts, under which were comprehended, 
as well the Presbyterians, as the Papiſts, Ana- 
baptiſts, and other ſects. Thus, by this at- 
tected contuſion, all the Non- conformiſts were 
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charged with the faults of one of the ſets com- 1660-1. 
priſed under tit name, and, as if they had Wyn 
made but one body, puniſhed without diſtinc- 
tion, on pretence of keeping them in awe, and 
preventing them from diſturbing the ſtate. 
The Catholicks, the Independents, the Anabap- 
tiſts, were Non- conformiſts. Precautions there- 
fore were to be taken againſt the Non- confor- 
miſts, and conſequently againſt the Presby- 
terians, becauſe their enemies were pleaſed to 
comprehend them under the ſame general ap- 
pellat ion. Undeniable proofs of what I ad-_ 
vance, will hereafter appear. The truth is, the 
Presbyterians only were properly aimed at, 
whoſe ruin was reſolved, notwithſtanding the 
declaration from Breda. For indeed, it 1s not 
likely, that a king, who had privately embraced 
the Romiſh religion, would turn perſecutor of 
the Catholicks. And the Independents and 
Anabaptiſts made then ſo inconfiderable 
a figure, that the king's miniſters had bur 
little reaſon to fear them. But tho? there had 
been cauſe to ſuſpect them, why were they not 
diſtinguiſhed from the Presbyterians, who had 
given no room for ſuch ſuſpicions? All this 
was only to fave, in ſome meaſure, the king's 
honour, at a time when his promiſes, contain- 
ed in his declaration from Breda, were openly 
evaded. This name of Non-contormiſts, is 
therefore to be conſidered as a very ambiguous 
term, which indeed ſignifies men who conform 
not to the church of England, but not in the 
ſenſe which was given it, of a body of men inſe- 
parably united, compoſed of all che Diſſenters, 
and acting with the ſame views, and for the 
ſame intereſt. | 

Some of the Presbyterian miniſters obſerving Confe- 
they were induſtriouſly confounded with ſects, rence at 


with whom they had no relation, peritioned the the Savoy, 


king for a conference between chem ard the 12 
biſhops, in order to examine wherein conſiſted ſhops and 
their differences, and the objections or the Pres- Presbyte- 
byterians, to the book of common-prayer. rian mini- 
The king granted their requeſt, and immedia- * ey” 
tely named twelve biſhops, as principals, and Ie” 
nine other clergymen as aſſiſtants ; and on the rence. © 
Presbyterian fide, twelve miniſters as principals, London; 
and nine others as aſſiſtants, to confer together 1651. 
at the biſhop of London's houſe, cho then Faxter. 
lodged in the Savoy. The commiſſion ran: 

That the commiſſioners appointed ſhould 

act for four months, from the 25th of March, 

and particularly were ordered to adviſe upon 

and review the book of common-prayer ; =-= 
to take into their ſerious and grave con- 

ſiderat ions, the ſeveral directions and rules, 
forms of prayer, and things in the ſaid book 

of common-prayer contained ; and to adviſe 

and conſult upon and about the ſame, and 

the ſeveral objections and exceptions which 
© ſhall now be raiſed againſt the ſame ; and 

(if occation be) to make {uch reaſonable 

and neceſſary alterations, corrections, and 
amendments, as thall be agreed upon to be. 
needful and expedient, for giving ſatisfac- 

tion to tender conſciences, and the reſtoring 
and continuance of peace and unity in the 
* churches under his majeſty's government 
and protection and to certify to his majeſty 
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© in writing, under their ſeveral hands, the 


matters and things whereupon they ſhall fo 
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determine, to be by his majeſty approved 
© &, Thus the king gave to theſe twenty- 
one miniſters, a power, they had not deſired 
to decide, as well for themſelves as their bre- 
thren, who were more than two thouſand, 
and for the whole body of the Presbyterians, 
what was neceflary to be altered in the li- 
turgy, without empowering them to meer be- 
forehand to ſettle their demands, in order to 
an union with the church of England. 
From the firſt day of the conference, 1t was 
eaſy to foreſee it would be fruitleſs. For though 


the miniſters had already acquainted the King 


and the chancellor that they could decide no- 


thing, ſince they were not authorized by their 


brethren. Sheldon, the biſhop of London, im- 


mediately told them, that as themſelves had 


requeſted this conference, they were to pro- 


duce at once all their exceptions to the liturgy 


in writing, together, with the additional 
forms and alterations which they deſired. 
The miniſters anſwered, as they had before 
done to the king and the chancellor, that they 
could decide nothing, without having firſt con- 
{ulted their abſent brethren, and received from 


them a commiſſion in form. This tended to a 


_ requeſt that they might be permitted to meet 


in ſynod, and debate together on theſe matters: 
But this was never intended to be granted: 
They were therefore urged, only to declare their 


own ſenſe, when it was ſeen, that they could 


not be brought to act as deputies of a body, by 
which indeed they were not commiſſioned. 


To this it was anſwered, that they were wil- 
ling to give in writing their particular ſenti- 
ments, provided, at the ſame time, the biſhops 
would bring in their utmoſt conceſſions, that 
when both were compared, a judgment might 
be made of the ſucceſs. But the biſhops ab- 
ſolutely rejected this propoſal. At laſt, the 
miniſters conſented to produce, at once, all their 
exceptions, reſerving to themſelves, however, 
a power to make additions according to the an- 
{wers, they ſhould receive, and their offer was 
accepted. Whereupon, the exceptions were 
drawn up, and an anſwer given in by the bi- 
ſhops, who accepted a reply, and at length ſome 


{light alterations in the liturgy were agreed 


on. But, beſides that the miniſters conſidered 
theſe alterations as inſufficient, there was an 


+ Invincible obſtacle to an agreement; which was, 


Obſerva- 
Acne. 


that the miniſters not being commiſſioned, 
whatever they ſaid, could be eſteemed bur as 
their private opinion. 

I ſhall enter no farther into this conference, 
becauſe, to underſtand it, requires a competent 
knowledge of the Engliſh liturgy, and the man- 
ner in which divine ſervice is celebrated, which 
cannot be ſuppoſed with regard to the genera- 
lity of foreigners, for whom this hiſtory is de- 
ſigned. I ſhall content my ſelf therefore with 


ſome general remarks, to aſſiſt the reader to 


underſtand wherein conſiſted the differences 


betwixt the church of England and the Presby- 


byterians, and the conduct of both ſides. 
During the whole reign of king James, and 


the fifteen firſt years of Charleg I, the Presby- 


very ſmall matter. 


Chriſtian charity ſcemed to require. From t 

beginning of the parliament of the 3d of No- 
vember 1640, the church of England was 
perſecuted in her turn, and epiſcopacy itſelf 


terians were oppreſſed, or at leaſt, may be ſaid, 1661. 
not to be treated by the church of 1 


at laſt entirely aboliſhed. When the Indepen- 


dents were become maſters of the parliament 


and army, the Epiſcopalians ſtill continued 


under oppreſſion, and though the Presbyterian 
church- government was outwardly preſerved, 
there was nevertheleſs an entire liberty for all 
Proteſtant ſects, which the Presbyterians conſi- 
dered as a violent perſecution. This ſtate con- 


tinned till the beginning of the year 1660, when 


Monk forming the deſign of reſtoring the king, 
believed it could not be effected without a re- 
ſtitution of that very Presbyterian parliament 
which had aboliſhed epiſcopacy. This expe- 
dient was crowned with ſucceſs ; and by the 
united endeavours of the Presbyterians and 
Epiſcopalians, the king was at laſt replaced on 
the throne. The reſtoration of the king pro- 
duced that of the church of England, which 
was at once in almoſt the ſame ſtate ſhe had 
been before the year 1640. There was, how- 
ever, this difterence, that, during the troubles, 
the number of the Presbyteriaus was exceed- 
ingly increaſed, and thereby they were grown 
much more formidable than under the reign of 
king James, and the firſt fifteen years of 
Charles I. It was theretoic the intereſt of the 
church of England, either to ruin entirely the 
Presbyterian partiy, which could ſtill raiſe freſh 
troubles in church and ſtate, or oblige them 
to unite with the national church, by ſome 
ſmall conceſſions. And for this laſt purpoſe, 
the conference now mentioned ſcemed to be 
intended. | 
But, ſuch conferences upon religion, are ſel- 
dom attended with a happy ſucceſs; firſt, be- 
cauſe the two parties mutt be equally animated 
with the ſpirit of peace and charity, which 
is rarely fcund amongſt men, and, it I may 
venture to ſay it, ſtill more rarely amongſt 
churchmen. Secondly, becauſe in theſe con- 
ferences, one of the parties is uſually ſupe- 
rior, and in poſſeſſion of power, and there- 
fore not very ready to quit that advantage, 
to be reduced to an equality. So, no ſucceſs 
can be expected, unleſs one of the parties 
will yield every thing to the other. This re- 
calls to my mind a ſaying of a French Catho- 
lick, a man of wit, to a miniſter after the con- 
cluſion of the religious war in France. If, ſaid 
he, you had come to a compolition with us 
while the {word was in your hand, we might 
have made you ſome-conceſſions ; but now that 
you are conquered, we would not yield you ſo 
much as the chriſtening of bells. The caſe was 
much the ſame in England, at the time I am 
ſpeaking of. We have ſcen the conceſſions of 
harles I, in the treaty of Newport, with re- 
gard to epiſcopacy, which, if it was not entire- 
ly given up by him, was however reduced to a 
But after the reſtoration of 
Charles II, the uſe of the ſurplice was of too 
great conſequence to religion, to be relinquiſh- 
ed. "Thirdly, the animoſity between the two 
| part ies, 
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laws from the other, nor think of revokin 

what has been once advanced. Fourthly, in- 
ſtead of thinking ſeriouſly on peace, both par- 
ties ſeek only to ſurprize one another. Laſtly, 
it too often happens, that theſe conſerences are 
granted by the prevailing, to the oppreſſed, 
party, only to have it ſaid, that peace was of- 
fered, but rejected by the conttary party. 


There is room to believe, that in this conference 


The king 
crowned. 


Phillips. 


A new 
par lia- 
ment, and 
how com- 


poſcd, 


all theſe circumſtances met, and therefore it is 
no wonder, it {ſucceeded like the reft of the 
ſame nature; for, in ſhort, it hroke off withour 
any effect, and, as too commonly happens, each 
party thre the blame upon the other. Mr. 
Baxter, in his relation of it, ſays, that the 
biſhops were abſolutely againſt all conceſſions. 
But in another relation it is ſaid, the Presby- 
terians were ſo obſtinately attached to their 
opinions, that they would not recede from a 
ſingle point, and that at laſt, upon the biſhop 
of Durham's propoſal, being required to de- 
clare in writing what they thought ſinful in the 
liturgy, they put into che liſt all the articles 
which kept them from joining with the church 


of England, without one exception. They 
thereby ſhowed, that they conſidered as ſintul, 
all the forms and practices of the church of 


England, even to the uſe of the ſurplice, and 


by conſequence their refuſal of an accommoda- 
tion, unleſs their opinions were entirely con- 
formed to. Theſe are the mutual accuſations 
of the two parties, on which I am far from 
deciding any thing as to the truth of the facts. 
All Ican ſay, without wronging either party, 


is, that the Presbyterians ought to have re- 
ceded from ſeveral points, which are manifeſt- 
ly indifferent; and that the biſhops ſhould not 
have ſcrupled to give up the ſame points. But 
people were then very far from being inclined 
to charity and condeſcenſion. 

During this conference at the Savoy, the 
king was magnificently crowned on St. 
George's day, the 23d of April. 

The parliament, which had been ſummoned 
for the 8th of May, met on the day appointed. 
The repreſentatives, for the moſt part, were e- 
lected agrecably to the wiſhes, and, without 
doubt, by the influence of the court. "The 
greateſt part were high-church-men, that is, 
violent enemies of the Presbyterians, great aſ- 


ſertors of the minuteſt ceremonies of the church, 


and moſt devoted to the king and the royal pre- 
rogative. They literally followed the princi- 
ples of Laud, archbiſhop of Canterbury, which 
had cauſed the troubles in the late reign. In 
a word, this parliament may be ſaid to be com- 
poled by chancellor Hyde, prime-miniſter, and 
on the 2oth of April created earl of Clarendon. 
Let it alſo be added, that this parliament was 
called the penſionary parliament, becauſe it 


was afterwards diſcovered, that many of the 


members received penſions from the court. Ir 
is true, many will not allow that this was ſo at 
tirſt, but pretend, that by length of time, and 
changes upon death the new members ſut- 
iered themſelves to be bribed. I cannot how- 
erer help remarking, that, at the very begin- 
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parties, generally hinders the conferences from 
ſucceeding. The one cannot bear to receive 


that it was not till afterwards that they re- 
tracted their extravagant maxims, concerning 
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ning, this parliament did things in favour of 1661. 
the king, which no other had ever done, and 


the royal prerogative. This ſhows the parlia- 


ment was bribed betimes, notwithſtanding the 
the inſinuations of ſome to the contrary. How= 


ever it be, it may be judged how favourable 


this parliament was to the king, ſince it con- 
tinued almoſt eighteen years, on which ac- 
count it was more juſtly called the long parlia- 
ment, than that of 1640. 2 

As religion, whether Popery, or Presbyte- 


rianiſm, and the royal prerogative, are con- 


cerned in almoſt all the tranſactions of this 
reign, it is abſolutely neceſſary to acquaint the 
reader with ſome things concerning the hiſto- 
rians ; otherwiſe, they will be extremely em- 
baraſſed, when they read in ſome hiſtories 
things quite contrary to what they read in 
others. My deſign is, therefore, by a few 
remarks upon this ſubje& ; firſt, to prevent 
their being inſenſibly, and for want of exami- 
nation, biaſed by the opinions or prejudices 
of the hiſtorians : Secondly, to incline ; and 


thirdly, to aſſiſt them, in ſome meaſure, to 


make this examination. 


There are three ſorts of authors, who have Remarks 
writ the hiſtoryof this reign. The firſt are thoſe vpon the 


Iitorlans 
of Charles 
„ 


who profeſs to be high- church, with regard to 
religion; and with reſpect to the govern- 
ment, aſcribe to the king an almoſt unlimited 


power, provided the king be of their party. 


Theſe are, in- a word, what are called the 
high-fliers, or rigid tories : they are good 
Proteſtants, but, however, much leſs enemies 
of the Papiſts than of the Presbyterians; for 
hardly will they allow the latter to be Chri- 
ſtians, becauſe they have no biſhops : now, ac- 


cording to their principles, no valid ordination 


can be had without biſhops, and conſequently 


no valid adminiſtration of the ſacraments; 
whence it follows, that Presbyterians baptized 


by miniſters unordained by biſhops, are not 
truly baptized. 
There is another ſet of writers of this reign, 


who, being Proteſtants, embrace not the ex- 


travagant principles of the former, either con- 
cerning the church, or the government. Theſe 


are of the number of thoſe who are called 


whiggs, among whom there is a mixture of 
Churchmen and Presbyterians. 
Laſtly, there are popiſh hiſtorians, whoſe 
tenets and principles are ſufficiently known. _ 
Each of theſe authors has writ the hiſtory of 
this reign, according to his principles; for 
this reaſon, what is praiſed and approved by 
one hiſtorian, is blamed and cenſured by ano- 
ther. For inſtance, as to this ſecond parlia- 
ment, ſome openly inſinuate, that the firſt 
years tranſactions, whether for extending the 
royal power, or oppreſſing the Presbyterians, 
were agreeable to reaſon, juſtice, and the good 
of the kingdom ; but what was done, after 
the breach with the king, was only the effect 
of corruption and cabal. Others, on the con- 
trary, maintain, that this parliament's zeal, 
whether for the king or againſt the Presbyte- 


rians, was an extravagant zeal, which threw 


them 
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nation, and unavoidably ingaged them to fa- 
vour the ill deſigns of the court; but per- 

ceiving at laſt the ill uſe the court made of 


this diſpoſition, they eſpouſed the true inte- 


reſts of the kingdom, in oppoſing the king's 
deſigns. = 

'The Popiſh hiſtorians are of the ſame prin- 
ciples with the high-flying tories, concerning 
the government. But, whereas king Charles's 
delign of introducing Popery into England is 
very unwillingly owned by the tories, the Pa- 
piſts, on the contrary, make it a glorious de- 
ſign, as being very juſt and religious. 

A man muſt, therefore, prepare himſelf to 
meet theſe contrarieties, it he reads ſeveral 
hiſtories of this reign, and to chuſe that ſcheme 
which appears moſt 'coherent andbeſt ſupport- 
ed. For this purpoſe, it will be proper to ad- 

here only to plain facts, without regarding the 


frequent inſinuations of the hiſtorians, moſt of 


whom ſuppoſe, without ceremony, their own 
ſcheme, even in the facts they relate. I own 


this is difficult; I but ſuppoſe the reader's ſearch 


1s after truth, which he will never attain, if 

he implicitly follows, without examination, 

the firſt hittorian which comes in his way. 

Wherefore, I thought it proper to inform him 

before hand of what he is to expect, and 

withal to leave him at liberty to examine my 

ſcheme as well as that of others. But to re- 

turn to the parliament. | 

The king's The king going thither the 8th of May, 

ſpeech ro made a ſpeech to both houſes, in which, after 

the parlia- ſome expreſſions of his great affection for his 

Ken, people, he recommended two bills, which he 

Regiſter. had prepared to confirm the act of indemnity. 

He repeated the ſame words he had ſaid to 

the laſt parliament. Adding, that they might 

be as ſevere as they pleaſed againſt new offen- 

ders, but he ſhould not think him a wiſe man, 

or his friend, who ſhould perſuade him to in- 

fringe the act of oblivion, or to conſent to a 

breach of a promiſe ſolemnly made when he 

was abroad. Laſtly, he communicated to 

them his intended marriage with the infanta 

of Portugal, which had been reſolved with the 
approbation of his whole council. 

The chan- The earl of Clarendon, lord- chancellor, af- 

cellors terwards inlarged on the particulars mention- 

ſpeceh, ed by the king in his ſpeech, but chiefly upon 

* two points untouched by the king. The firſt 

related to the ſeditious ſermons of certain 

preachers, which tended to renew the old 

troubles, and whoſe licenſe it was neceſſary to 

curb. The ſecond point on which he inſiſted, 

was the late inſurrection, which he aggravated 

in the ſtrongeſt expreſſions, intimating, that 

by intercepted letters it might be concluded, 

that the combination reached very far, and if 

the vigilance of the lord- mayor had not pre- 

vented it, the city had been in danger of be- 

ing burnt to aſhes. He did not name the au- 

thors of the ſeditious ſermons, becauſe his de- 

ſign was not to accuſe this or that perſon, or 

any particular ſeEt, but only to obtain a gene- 

ral order againſt the preachers who were not 

of the church of England. As to the pretend- 

ed conſpiracy diſcovered, as he aſſured, by a 
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multitude of intercepted letters, it does not 1661. 
appear that any one was proſecuted in conſe . 
quence of theſe letters, or that others beſides 
Venner and his companions, were proved to 

be concerned in it. It is therefore manifeſt, 

this ſpeech tended only to incenſe the parlia- 

ment againſt the ſectaries or Non-conformiſts 

in general, under colour of providing for the 

ſafety of the king and ſtate, in a ſuppoſition, 

that it was only from them any danger could 

be feared. This will appear hereafter to be 


more than a mere conjecture. 


Sir Edward Turner, the duke of York's 
attorney-genera], being choſen ſpeaker of the 
honſe ot commons, at the recommendation of 
the court, both houſes unanimouſly voted _ 
their thanks to the king for the gracious com- 
munication of his reſolution to marry, and 
went in a body to congratulate him. Then : 
the houſe of commons ordered all their mem- ag: or 
bers to receive the {ſacrament according to the dered to 
preſcribed liturgy within a certain time, upon receive the 
pain of being expelled the houſe. ſacrament 
The 2oth of May the two houſes jointly ; _ : 
ordered, that the wricing, called the Solemn En ax 
League and Covenant ſhould be burnt by the Kennet's 
common hangman ; which was performed with Regiſter. 
great triumph. Three days aſter, the follow- OI 
ing acts were alſo ordered to be burnt. The; Soong 
act for erecting a high- court of juſtice for try- eee 
ing and judging Charles Stuart, &c. The act hangman: 
for ſubſcribing the engagement againſt a king Phillips, 
and houſe of peers : the act for declaring the 
people of England to be a commonwealth, &c. 
The act for renouncing the title of Charles 
Stuart, and another for the ſecurity of the 
protector's perſon. 
The zeal of the two houſes breeding a fear 
in the Republicans, that the a& of indemnity 
paſſed in the late parliament, would not be 
ſufficient for their ſecurity, if it was not con- 
firmed by the preſent, they addreſſed the king 
for this confirmation. Upon their petition, 
the king wrote to both houſes the 2d of June, 
earneſtly recommending to them to paſs the 


bill he had prepared for them. He even told 


them plainly, however neceflary the bills 
might be, that were ready for the royal aſ- 
ſent, he had no mind to paſs them till the ac 
of indemnity was likewiſe preſented to him. 
This letter having produced the deſired effect, 
the king came to the parliament the 8th of 


July, and paſſed the following acts. 


An act to confirm the act of indemnity Acts. 

paſſed in the late parliament. Kenner's 
| An act to impower the king to receive from Kegiſter. 

his ſubjects a free and voluntary contriburion 
for his preſent occaſions. | 

After this the king made a ſhort ſpeech to 
both houſes, to remind them of his declaration 
from Breda, and of that ſigned by his adhe- 
rents, when his reſtoration began ro be ralked 
of, in which they promiſed to renounce all 
memory of former unkindneſſes, and vowed all 
imaginable good will to each other.“ There- 
cc fore, continues he, let it be in no man's 
* power to charge me or you with breach of 
<« our word or promiſe.” 


Theſe 
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Orders 
concerning 
ſome regi- 
eides. 
Heath, 


Theſe two acts being diſpatched, the par- 
liament proceeded with vigour in finiſhing the 
other bills which were before them, and in 
particular, one for the confiſcation of the eſtates 
of 21 regicides deceaſed, and to puniſh three, 
who were ſpared as to life, but liable to other 


| penalties. Theſe were the lord Monſon, Sir 


Other acts. | 


Henry Mildmay and Robert Wallop. It was 
ordered, that they ſhould (on January 30) be 
drawn upon ſledges, with ropes about their 
necks, to the gallows at Tyburn, and from 
thence conveyed to the Tower, there to re- 
main priſoners during their lives, 

The zoth of July the king came to the par- 


liament, and gave the royal aſſent to ſeveral 
acts. 


the king's perſon and government; which had 


three remarkable clauſes. | 


The firſt, that if any perſon ſhould eompaſs, 


imagine, or intend the king's death, deſtruc- 


tion, or bodily harm, to impriſon or reſtrain 
his royal perſon, or depoſe him, or ſhould levy 
war againſt him, within or without his realm, 
or ſtir up any foreign power to invade him ; or 
ſhould declare or expreſs ſuch his wicked in- 
tention, by printing, writing, preaching, or 
malicious and adviſed ſpeaking, he ſhould, 
being thereof legally convicted, be ajudged a 


he ſecond, that if any man ſhould malici- 
ouſly or adviſedly publiſh or affirm his majeſty 
to be an heretick or a papiſt, or that he en- 
deavoured to introduce popery; or ſhould ſtir 
up the people to hatred or diſlike of his royal 
perſon or government ; that every ſuch perſon 
ſhould be made incapable of any office or em- 


ployment either in church or ſtate. 


The third, that if any man ſhould maliciouſ- 
ly and adviſedly affirm, that the parliament, 
begun at Weſtminſter the 3d of November 
1640, is yet in being, or that any covenant or 
engagement ſince that time impoſed upon the 
people, doth oblige them to endeavour a 
change of the government either in church or 


ſtate, or that either, or both houſes of parlia- 


ment, have a legiſlative power, without his ma- 
jeſty, that then every ſuch offender, being le- 
gally convicted thereof, ſhouid incur the pe- 


nalties of a premunire mentioned in the ſtatute 


of the 16th of Richard II. 

The other acts now paſſed were: 

An act to repeal the law made in the 17th 
year of Charles I, ſor the excluſion of the 
biſhops from the houſe of peers. ; 


An act to prevent tumults and diſorders com- 


mitted under pretence of preparing, or pre- 
{enting petit ions to the king and parliament. 
An act to declare the ſole right of the militia 


to be in the king. 


An act to impower his majeſty to diſpoſe of 
the land- forces. 

An act for the regulation and government of 
his majeſty's navies, and forces by fea. _ 

An act to impoſe certain pains and penalties 
upon the perſons or eſtates of thoſe who had 
a hand in the horrible murder of the late king. 

An act for the collection of the great ar- 
rears ot the duty of exciſe. 


Vor II: 


1. An act for the ſafety and preſervation of 
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An act for the providing neceſſary carriages 
the king in all his progreſſes and removals. 
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Alfter theſe acts had received the royal aſ- 


ſent, the king thanked the two houles for 
them, and particularly for that which reſtored 
the biſhops to their ſeats in parliament, and 
that which concerned the militia. This done, 


he gave them leave to adjourn to the 20th of 
November. 


When the king called this parliament; he A convo⸗ 
had no intention to aſſemble the clergy in cation. 
convocation, believing, the Savoy conference Kennet's 
was equivalent to a convocation. But Dr. Tegiſter. 


Heylin, in a letter to a miniſter of ſtate; 
ſhowed, that this conference ought not to hin- 
der the king from aſſembling the clergy. He 
alledged, among other reaſons, that the cler- 
gy could not be bound by the acts of the Sa- 
voy aſſembly. This was preciſely what the 
Presbyterian miniſters, appointed by the king, 
had alledged, to ſhew they had no power to 
a& for their brethren, This convocation did 
nothing conſiderable, except granting the king 
a benevolence by virtue of the act above- men- 
tioned. 5 

While theſe things paſſed in England, the 
parliament in Scotland proceeded with no leſs 
vigour. Being aſſembled in January, they be- 
gan firſt with abrogating and annulling the ſo- 
lemn league and covenant of the two king- 
doms ; and commanded that none of his ma- 
jeſty's ſubjects preſume, on pretence of any 


Affairs of 
Scotland. 
Burnet. 


authority whatſoever, to require a renewing, 


or {wearing to the ſaid league and covenant, 
without his majeſty's ſpecial warrant and ap- 
probation. 


They next declared the power of the militia 


to be in the king alone, and the act of the 


I6th of January 1647, by which the late king 
was deliverd to the Englith, to be infamous, 
diſſoyal, and contrary to all laws divine and 
human. OP | 
Epiſcopacy was reſtored in Scotland, and for 


_ thar purpoſe, four Presbyterian miniſters, Sharp, 
Hamilton, Barwell and Leighton came to Lon- 


don, where, after being ordained deacons and 
prieſts, they were conſecrated biſhops by the 
biſhop of Wincheſter, (with two other aſſiſt- 
ing prelates.) All four renounced their firſt 
ordination as invalid, and before their depar- 
ture for Scotland, obtained from the king a 
declaration of his pleaſure to reſtore in Scot- 
land the government of the church, by arch- 
biſhops and biſhops, as it was in the year 
1637. Upon this declaration, the -privy- 
council of Scotland ſtrictly diſcharged all ec- 
cleſiaſtical meetings at ſynods and presbyteries, 
&c. till they ſhould be authorized by the arch- 
bithops and biſhops. An act was alſo paſſed 
in the Scotch parliament, to prohibit all meet- 
ings and conventicles in private houſes for 
religious worſhip. By another act the right 
of patronage was revived. And laſtly, by ano- 


ther, it was ordained, that all perſons in any 


publick office, ſhould ſign a ſolemn declara- 
tion againſt the national covenant in 1638, 
and the ſolemn league and covenant in 1643, 
in which they declared it unlawful to ſubjects, 
upon pretence of reformation, or any other 


ix | pretence 


Epiſcopa= 
cy there 
received: 
Burnet. 
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1661. pretence whatſoever, to enter into leagues and 
Wo covenants, or take up arms againſt the king, 
or thoſe commiſſioned by him. 

The marquiſs of Argyle having been ſent 
3 pt iſoner to Edinburgh, was there tried, and 
hee condemned; and beheaded the 27th of May. 
Edinburgh Many believed, that revenge, and the avarice 
Burnet. of ſome perſons, who hoped for the confiſca- 

tion of his eſtates, were more powerful mo- 
tives for his ſentence, than juſtice. A few 
days before his death, the remains of the un- 
fortunate marqueſs of Montro ſe were ſolemnly 


The mar- 
queſs of 


gyle was ſet up in the place where his ſtood. 


Royaliſts, plaints of the king's ingratitude, for ſuffering 
Burnet. 
of indemnity, he procured his enemies the ſe- 
cure enjoyment of immenſe riches, acquired 


bels on this ſubject. One, amongſt the reſt, 
wrote by L'eſtrange, told the king bold truths 
with great freedom. But the king thought 
not proper to take notice of them, believing, 
the leaſt he could do for the loyal ſufferers, 
was to let them complain, ſince it was nei- 
ther in his inclination nor power to reward 
them. | 7 

Rumours To ſuſpend theſe complaints, the city was 


ba con- filled with rumours of projects and plots againſt 
ſpiracy. 
Heath. 


\ 
\ 


believed this only an artifice to incenſe the 
parliament againſt the Non- conformiſts in ge- 
neral, and the Presbyterians in particular, and 
afford a pretence to proceed againſt them. The 
Presbyterians were always confounded with 
the other ſes, under the denomination of 
 _Non-conformiſts, who were charged with ill- 
intentions againſt the government, tho' hi- 
therto the Presbyterians had given no cauſe of 


them. The moſt plauſible thing urged, was 
that the Independents, Anabaptiſts, and the 
other Republicans, ſeeing the Presbyterians 
no better treated than themſelves, formed great 
projects, in hopes of being joined by the Preſ- 
byterians at a proper time. Thus much is 
certain, the project of the act of uniformity, 
which will be mentioned hereafter, was now 
formed, and the rumours, true or falſe, of 
plots carried on by the Non-contormilts, might 
be very uſeful to palliate the breach of the de- 
claration from Breda, under colour of provid- 
ing for the ſafety of the ſtate. For the Presby- 
rerians could not be attacked on account of 
religion, without a moſt manileſt violation of 
the king's promile. 
| Algier e- The carl of Sandwich, vice-admiral, bein 
pedition ſent with a fleet to Lisbon, to bring home the 
| proves a- new queen, appeared before Algier to make a 


bortive. treaty with the Corſairs, or reduce them to 
July. 7 ; 
Heath. reaſon by force. But he found them ſo well 


prepared, that he was obliged to return to 
to Lisbon without any thing done. 


interred, and the head of the marqueſs of Ar - - 


June 7, In England the bodies of Sir Charles Lucas 
Heath. and Sir George Liſle, who were ſhot at Col- 
| cheſter in 1648, were likewiſe honourably in- 
terred. 5 | 

Complaints During the receſs of the Engliſh parliament, 
of the the Cavaliers or Royaliſts made great com- 


them to periſh with hunger, while, by the act 


by illegal means. The city ſwarmed with li- 


the king's perſon and government. But many 


ſuſpicion, at leaſt, nothing was proved againſt 
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The parliament ee the 20th of 16617 
November, the king made a ſpeech to bot 
houſes, without any neceſſity, as they had only, The par- 


been adjourned. He gave for reaſon, that it mes 
was to have the pleaſure to ſee the biſhops re- The kin 7 


ſtored to their places in parliament. He then ſpcech to 
deſired the commons, To think ſeriouſly up- them. 
on ſettling his revenue, and providing for the 
navy; adding, that he asked nothing for 
himſelf, but as his intereſt was united to the 
people.“ He told them, That he was 
willing they ſhould make a full inſpection 
into his disburſements and receipts, but 
would not have them believe any looſe diſ- 
courſes, of giving away of 80,0001. in a morn- 
ing. That he had much more reaſon to be 
ſorry, that he: had not reward ed thoſe who 
had ever faithfully ſerved the king his fa- 
ther and himſelf, than aſhamed of any 
bounty he had exerciſed towards any man.” 
After this, he told the two houſes, © That 
he was ſorry to find, the general temper 
and affect ions of the nation were not ſo well 
compoſe s might have been expected, al- 
ter ſuch (1gaal bleſſings from God Almighty 
upon all, and after ſo great indulgence and 
condeſcenſions from him towards all intereſts. 
That there were ftill many wicked inſtru- 
ments, who laboured night and day to 
diſturb the publick peace, and make all 
people jealous of each other. That it was 
worthy of their care and vigilance, to pro- 
vide proper remedies for the diſeaſes of that 
kind; and if they found new diſeaſes, they 
muſt ſtudy new remedies. That the diffi- 
culties which concerned religion were too 
hard for him, and therefore he recommended 
them to their care and deliberation, who 
could beſt provide for them 5 
When the king publiſhed his declaration at Remarks 
Breda, and expreſſed ſo much zeal for paſſing upon this 
an act of indemnity, agrecably to this decla- Pech. 
ration, he did not think it out of his power 
to give a poſitive promiſe, that no perſon 
ſhould be moleſted on account of religion. But, 
in all appearance, ſince the ele tions of mem- 
bers for this new parliament had been made, 
according to the wiſh of the miniſtry, in favour 
of high-church, it was ſuggeſted to the king, 
that the beſt expedient to obtain whatever he 
deſired, was to ſacrifice the Non-conformilts 
to the parliament. It is not very ſtrange, 
that a prince of his character, who had ſe- 
cretly embraced the Roman Catholick reli- 
gion, or, to ſpeak more properly, had no re- 
ligionat all, ſhould not think it a point of ho- 
nour to ſupport the Presbyterians, at the ha- 
zard of loling the affection of his parliament. 
He viſibly begins therefore, in the concluſion 
of his ſpeech, to uſe evaſions; and by talkin 
in general of perſons, labouring to trouble the 
peace of the kingdom, furniſhed his parliament 
with a pretence of treating the Non-confor- 
miſts with rigour, as diſturbers of the publick 
tranquillity. As to religion, he leaves the care 
of it to the parliament, as of a thing too diffi- 
cult for him. By this he entirely departs from 
his Breda declaration, and the act of indemni- 
ty, Which till now he had ſo much inſiſted Tg 
| is 
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Book XXIII. 
1661. This ſpeech was as the ſignal to the proſe- 
8 cution, which, ſoon after, broke out againſt 
end ba the  Non-conformilts, and particularly rhe 
perſecuted. Presbyterians, for they alone were properly 
aimed at. We ſhall ſee preſently, that upon 
rumours of conſpiracies forming againſt the 
ſtate, by the Non- conformiſts, without di- 
ſtindtion of any (eEt, acts were grounded, which 
manifeſtly deſtroyed the Breda declaration, as 
well as that publiſhed by rhe Royaliſts, when 
the king's reſtoration was in view. 

I ſhall briefly ſtate the argument uſed to ſup- 
port this perſecution. Ir is true, the king gene- 
rouſly pardoned the offences committed before 

this declaration: but he did not promile to 
ardon ſuch as ſhould be afterwards committed. 
Now, ſince the king has been reſtored, the 
Non-conformiſts are plotting to diſturb the go- 
vernment. It is therefore neceſſary to take ail 
poſſible precautions, to diſable them from exe- 
cuting their deſigns; in anſwer to this argu- 
ment, it is needleſs to urge the lender foun- 
dation of theſe pretended plots, for which no 
man was ever puniſhed, or even proſecuted. 
It ſuffices to remark, that it ſuppoſes, what is 
entirely falſe, that the Non-conformiſts made 
bar one body, becauſe their enemies had been 
pleaſed to give them all one common name. 
And yet, upon this ſuppoſit ion ſo notoriouſly 
falſe, it was thought lawtul, to deprive all the 
ſects, and particularly the Presbyterians, of 
the benefit of the declaration from Breda, on- 
ly becauſe their enemies were pleaſed to con- 
Wund them with the Independents and En- 
thuſiaſts, under the ſame appellation of Non- 
conformiſts. I do not think it neceſſary to 
ſtay to demonſtrate the weakneſs of this argu- 
ment. But it was ſufficiently valid, for men 
who had the power in their hands. 
Petition of To prepare the way for the deſigned altera- 


the parlia» tion, ſolely founded upon rumours of an imagi- 
ment. 

Kennet's 8888 
Regiſter, Per to ſupport theſe rumours, by a petit ion to 


cers and disbanded ſoldiers to depart 20 miles 
from London. It was natural to infer from 


thence, that there were grounds for fear, 


which was indeed the delign of this procla- 
mation. 1 

The ſame day, the commons voted the 
king a ſupply of 1 200 00 J. for his preſent 
occaſions, that is, to be diſpoſed of as he 
pleaſed, this was the firſt fruits of his condeſcen- 
ſion, with regard to the Breda declaration. 


A ſupply 
granted to 
the king. 


Some regi- 
cides call- the 


10 regicides, who had voluntarily rendered 
ed before 2 8 4 : Y 


. themſelves upon the proclamation of the 6th 
went. ol Jane, and yet had been ſentenced to death. 
Nov. 25. They were asked, what they had to ſay, why 
Heath, judgment ſhould not be executed upon them? 
They alledged the king's proclamation, on which 

they had relied, believing it was his intention 

to pardon them. But this did not prevent a 

bill from being brought in for their execution, 

which was read twice, and then dropped, pro- 
bably, on the king's powerful ſollicitation in fa- 

vour of the condemned, who could not have 


been executed without great prejudice to his 
honour and faith. | 
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nary conſpiracy, the parliament thought pro- 


the king for a proclamation, to order all offi- 


Then the parliament reſumed the affair of 
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The rumours, as I ſaid; of plots, were ab- 1661. 
ſolutely neceſſary to ſerve for foundation to 
what was intended to be done. The carl of Cla- The chan- 
rendon had mentioned theſe plots at the cloſe omg 
of the laſt parliament, and the king at the o- — 
pe ning of this. To ſtrike a greater blow, the the plot. 
earl of Clarendon, at a conference between the Kennet's 
two houſes, affirmed poſitively, that there — 
was a real conſpiracy, which had been form- 
ing ever ſince March, to diſturb the peace of 
the kingdom. He named ſeveral perſons en- 
gaged, and gave an exact account of the man- 
ner how it was to be executed. He ſaid, tho? 
the deſign ſeemed diſconcerted as to the city of 
London, where the officers and disbanded 
ſoldiers had been invited to repair the 11th 
of the initant December, it was ſtill purſued 
in the country, The lords, npon this infor- 
mation, named a committee of 12 of their 
houſe, to whom they deſired the commons to 
add a proportionable number of their mem 
bers, to examine this horrible deſign, that the 
execution of it might be prevented, and the 
peace of the kingdom ſecured. 

Certainly, it cannot but appear ſtrange to A remark 
all, who are noc prejudiced by paſſion or par- upon this 
ty, that a plot, of which the court ſo well ſubject. 
knew all the circumſtances, the parties en- 
gaged, the day of its deſigned execution in 


London, the endeavours ſtill uſed to promote 


it in the country, and concerning which a mul- 

titude of letters had been intercepted, that this 

plot, which was examined by a numerous com- 

mittee of both houſes, ſhould not be attended 

with the death of any of the accomplices, nor 

even with the proſecution of one ſingle per- 

fon. It was, however, upon this ſole tounda- 

tion, that the corporation act, of which I am 

going to ſpeak, and all the proceedings a- 

gainſt the Non- conformiſts were built. 

The 2oth of December, the king came to Kennet's 

the parliament, and paſſed the two following Regiſter; 

as: | Rs | 
An act to grant the king 1260,0001. for Ads. 

his preſent occaſions, to be levied by a monthly Srarure; 

tax of 70,0001. for 18 months. | 88 
An act for regulating corporations. 
This act, which was called the corporation 

act, ran, that in order to perpetuate the ſuc- 

ceſſion in corporations, in the hands of per- 

ſons well- affected to the government, it was 

ordained, that every mayor, alderman, com- 

mon- council- man, or any other officer in a 

corporation, ſhould be obliged, beſides the 

common oath of allegiance and ſupremacy, and 

a particular declaration againſt the ſolemn 

league and covenant, to take an oath, declaring, 

“That it was not lawful, upon any pretence 

«* whatſoever, to take arms againſt the king; 

« and that he did abhor that traiterous * 2 
tion, of taking arms by his authority a- 

« gainſt his perſon, or againſt thoſe commiſ- 

„ ſtoned by him. | 
It the oath had imported, that it is not la w- _. 

ful, on any pretence, to take arms againſt the A remarks 


eſtabliſhed government, there had been no- 


thing in it extraordinary. But in this oath, 
the king was ſuppoſed to be ſole maſter of the 


government, which is manitcſtly falſe, ſince he 


can 
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can neither make no repeal a law, without the 
concurrence of the patliament, and conſe- 
quently, the ſovereign authority does not re- 
{ide in him alone. This ſuppoſition was ex- 
actly like that of the parliament of 1640, that 
the ſupreme authority reſided in the people, 
or their repreſentatives 1n parliament, the ab- 


ſurdity of which was expoſed by Charles I, in 


almoſt every one of his papers. They are both 
equally falſe, and to ſhow that the people of 
England do not think them true, we need only 
obſerve, the abſurd conſequences they have 
produced, and which have been conſtantly re- 
jected by the Engliſh. By the maxim of the par- 
liament of 1640, that parliament believed, they 
had a right to aboliſh monarchy, and change the 
eſtabliſhed religion. By the maxim contained 
in this oath, James II, believed he had a right 
to introduce a new religion, and eſtabliſh an 
abſolute power. But the Engliſh nation 
thought themſelves bound by neither the one 
nor the other of theſe extravagant maxims. 
Charles II. was reſtored, notwithſtanding the 
deciſion of the parliament of 1640; and James 
II. was dethroned, notwithſtanding the deci- 
ſion of this parliament, which had ordered the 


oath we are ſpeaking of, tho' the king had 


concurred to the act. It is impoſſible in Eng- 
land to mark out the degree of obedience due 
from the people to the king, or the parliament, 


when they are diſunited. The reaſon is evi- 


dent, becauſe in their union conſiſts the eſſence 


ol the government. It is in the king and par- 


ment united together, that the abſolute pow- 
er, neceſſary to all governments, is lodged. 
Wherefore, to ſay, © that upon any pretence 
ce or reaſon whatſoever,” it is not lawful to 
reſiſt the king or the parliament, is, properly 
throwing up the liberties of the nation to the 
mercy of the one or the other. The high- 
churchmen, of which this parliament was 


principally compoſed, had then extraordinary 


ideas of the royal authority. And I know not 


whether they have yet intirely loft them. But 
it is certain, many of them at laſt opened 
their eyes, and ſaw the dangerous conſequen- 
ces of their maxims, and even this parliament 
did not think fit to admit them all, as will 


hereafter appear. 


Death of 


the queen 
of Bohe- 
mia. 


When theſe acts were paſſed, the parlia- 
ment was adjourned to the 1oth of January. 

Elizabeth Steuart, daughter to James I, e- 
lectreſs Palatine, and queen of Bohemia, died 
at London the 13th of February. 


of ENGLAND: 

they were prevalent, they were to begin with 
horrible aſſaſſinations, which moved one of 
them to relate, that the fugitive judges of the 


1661-3. 
2 


late king were entertained in France, Holland, 


and Germany, and held a ſtrict correſpon- 
dence with the Engliſh conſpirators, and were 
encouraged by foreign princes : That they 
had bought a large quantity of arms, and 


boaſted, it they could once ſet foot in England, 


they ſhould not want means to carry on their 


work. That this had been diſcovered by one 


of the complices, and confirmed by ſuch in- 
telligence from abroad, as never failed: That 
many met at Huntington, and rode about the 
town in the night, to the great terror of his 


majeſty's good ſubjects: That it might be 


wondered, that ſome propoſals were not made 
to remedy the impending evil, but the king, 
having conferred with the duke of Albematle, 
had ordered two troops of horſe to Shrewsbury, 


and as many to Coventry, who in their way, 


had diſperſed a great knot of thieves, and taken 


- 20: That a rumour was ſpread, that the ap- 


Pointing of this committee was only a plot of 
the court to govern by an army, but the com- 
mittee was very ſenſible of the reality of the 
danger , and hoped the two houſes would be 
ſo too: That ſince their enemies were united 
for their deſtruction, they ſhould alſo be united 
for their preſervation. | 

When it is conſidered, that after a ſtrict ex- 


A remark 


amination of this conſpiracy, by a numerous upon this 
committee of both houſes, the whole amounted ſubject. 


only to a liſt of 140 officers found upon a man, 
without any other circumſtances; and concern- 
ing one of the complices not named ; to ſecret 
intelligence that never failed; to a company 
of men aſſembled about Huntington, in the 
night, for ſome unknown reaſon ; that not 


any of theſe pretended conſpirators, who 
might have been known by one of their party, 


who had diſcovered the whole plot, was either 
puniſhed or proſecuted for this ſuppoſed crime; 
that in ſhort the noiſe of this On ceaſed 
at once, aſter the uniformity-a& had paſſed : 
when theſe things, I ſay, are conſidered, who 
can help thinking it a mere invention, to give 
ſome colour to this act. The government durſt 
not attack the Presbyterians directly, on ac- 
count of their religion. The declaration from 
Breda was too expreſs on that article. Bur 
they were to be charged with new crimes, in 
order to be deprived of the benefit of that de- 
claration. They were not even accuſed of at- 


1661-2. The parliament being aſſembled the roth tempting to diſturb the ſtate, ſince the king's 
Report of of January, the firſt thing the lords did, was reſtoration ; but the Non-conformiſts in gene- 

| * to receive the report of the committee, ap- ral were accuſed in order to puniſh the Preſ- 

| Rake by pointed to examine the conſpiracy, ſuppoſed byterians, as if they made but one body with 

| the chan- to have been forming now almoſt a year, but Independents, Anabaptiſts, Enthuſiaſts, be- 
cellor. which had yet produced no effect. The earl cauſe to all theſe ſects was given the common 
Parker. of Clarendon, who made the report, ſays, that name of Non-conformiſts. | 


two perſons, viz. Wildman and Salmon were 
particularly engaged, and that a liſt of 140 of- 
ficers of the late army had been found with 
the latter; that it was further diſcovercd, that 
the conſpirators were to have had a meeting at 
London the 1oth of December, and deſigned 
to have ſecured Shrewsbury, Coventry, and 
Briftol, by the end of January: That where 


The 1ſt of March, the king ſent for the T. . 
a 8 ing z 
commons to Whitehall, and reproached them, fpecch to 
tho” very civilly, with having done nothing to- the com- 
wards the ſettling of his revenues. He arttully mons. | 
inſinuated, that the late troubles had princi- or 
pally been owing to the wants and neceſſities 8 195 
of the crown; thereby int imating, that this 
had obliged his father to ſtretch the royal pre- 
rogatives. 
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1661-2. rogative. He added, that there was ſtill in 
he kingdom a Republican- party, who pro- 


miſed themſelves a ſecond revolution, and 


therefore the only way to diſappoint heir hopes, 
was to enable the crown to ſupport itſei, and 
ſecure them. He continued his ſpecch in this 
manner, Gentlemen, I hear you are very zealous 

for the church, and very ſollicitous, and even 
jealous, that there is not expedition enough 
uſed in that affair. I thank you for it, ſince 
I preſume ir proceeds from a good root of 
piety and devotion: But I muſt tell you, 
I have the worſt luck in the world if after all 
C 


the reproaches of being a papiſt while I was 


abroad, I am ſuſpected ot being a presby- 
terian now I am come home. I know you 
will not take it unkindly, it I tell you that 
I am as zealous for the church of England, 
as any of you can be, and am enough ac- 
quainted with the enemies of it on all tides; 
that I am as much in love with the book of 
common-prayer as you can with, and have 
prejudice enough to thoſe who do not love 
it, who, I hope, in time will be better inform- 
ed, and change their minds; and you may 
be contident I do as much deſite to ſee an 
unitormiry ſettled as any amongſt you. I pray 
truſt me in that affair: I promiſe you ro haſten 
the diſpatch of it with all convenient ſpeed; 


the book of common-prayer, with thoſe al- 


preſented to me by the convocation, to the 
houſe of peers, with my approbation, that the 
act of uniformity may relate to it . So 
that I preſume it will be ſhortly diſpatched 
there: And when we have done all we can, 
© the well ſettling of that affair will require 
© great prudence and diſcretion, and the ab- 
© ſence of all paſſion and precipitation.” 

The king's defign in this part of his ſpeech, 
was to obtain, that the execution of the act of 
of uniformity when itſhould be paſſed, might 
be left entirely to him, in order to have it in 
his power to diſpenſe with whom he pleaſed. 
This he afterwards diſcovered in words more 
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clear and preciſe, tho' the parliament would 


not grant his deſire. 
The commons being returned ro their houſe, 
or prepared ſeveral bills, and amongſt the reſt one 
Kennet': Againſt the Quakers, for refuſing the oaths. 
Regiſter, Not that they believed themſelves freed by 
this refuſal from the obligations impoſed by 
theſe oaths, but becauſe they conſidered all 
oaths as unlawful. This act, and another for 
the repairing of the ſtreets and high-ways in 
and about London, were paſſed by commiſſion. 
At laſt, on the 17th of May, the king com- 
ing to the parliament, gave his aſſent to ſeve- 
ral acts, of which I ſhall only mention the moſt 
important. | 
An act for the uniformity of publick prayers, 
and the adminiſtration of rhe Sacraments. 


Act againſt 


you may rely upon me in it, I have tranſmitted - 


terations and additions, which have been 


= 


An act for the better regulation and order- 1661-2. 


ing of the ſtanding forces of the nation. 


An act for laying a perpetual and annual tax Other a&s, 
of two ſhillings on every chimney-hearth in 


each houſe, alms-houſes excepted. 

An act to impower his majeſty to levy, for 
the next enſuing three years, a tax of 70,000 l. 
per month, it neceſſity ſhall ſo require. 

Moreover, the houſe of commons ordered 
60,000 |. which exceeded the ſum of 1,200,000 t, 
granted by a former act, to be diftributed a- 
mong the poor Cavaliers, who had been ſuffe- 
rers 1n the late troubles. 

After the paſſing of theſe acts, the parlia- 
lament was prorogued tothe 18th of February. 

Amongſt theſe acts three are particularly 


remarkable. By the act of uniformity, every Act of 
miniſter was obliged, on pain of loſing all his wniformity? 
eccleſiaſtical preterments, to conform to the 3 
worſhip of che church of England,. according Regiſter, 


to the new book of common-prayer, before 
the feaſt of St. Bartholomew next, from whence 
it was called the Bartholomew act. Every 
miniſter was alſo obliged to ſign the following 
declaration. © I do here declare my unfeigned 
* afſent and conſent to all and every thing con- 
ce tained and preſcribed in and by the book, 
« intitled, the book of common-prayer, &c.” 
Beſides this, every perſon was obliged to ſign a 
declaration contained in the militia- act, in 
which declaration he was not only to promiſe 
to conform to the liturgy of the church of Eng- 
jand, but likewiſe to renounce the ſolemn league 


and covenant, declaring it to be an unlawtut 
_ oath, and impoſed upon the ſubjects of this 


a. 


of the kingdom. 


The penalties annexed to this act were many, 
particularly,---< No perſon ſhould be capable 
* of any benefice, or preſume to confecrate 
c and adminiſter the holy ſacrament of the 
{« lord's ſupper, be fore he be ordained prieſt, 
“ by epiſcopal ordination, upon pain to forfeit 
& for every offence the ſum of one 100 1.” 


realm againſt the known laws and liberties 


I ſhall make but three obſervations upon Remarks 
this act; the firſt ſhall be in the very words of pon the 
the declaration from Breda. And becauſe ct. 


ce the paſſion and uncharitableneſs of the times 


have produced ſeveral opinions in religion, by 
which men are ingaged in parties and animo- 
fities againſt each other, which, when they 


cc 
cc 


cc 


© ſation, will be compoſed, or better under- 


cc ſtood ; we do declare a liberty to tender con- 
c ſciences, and that no man ſhall be di{quieted, 
cc or called in queſtion, for differences of opinion 


© in matters of religion, which do not diſturb the 


« peace of the kingdom; and that we ſhall be as, 


« ready to conſent to ſuch an act of parliament; 
c as upon mature deiberation ſhall be offered to 
« us for the full granting that indulgence.” | 

Let this clauſe be compared with the act of 
unitormity, and it will eaſily be ſeen, what care 


* There were added ſome new collects, as the prayer for all conditions of men, and the general thankſgiving, 


and the prayer for the high court of parliament, and a new office was made for baptiſm of ſuch as were of riper 


years, and two more, one for the zoth of January, the other for the 2gth of May. In the collect for the parlia- 


ment, the king was ſtiled, our moſt religious kin 


| g, an Epithet that gave great offence, and occaſioned much indecent 
raillery. Some new holy-days were added alto, as St. Barnabas, and the converſion of St. Pau] 


were taken in out of the Apochrypha, particularly the ory of Bell and the Dragon. Burner, 2 
5 11 K aut he r 


, and more leſſons 


ſhall hereafter unite in a freedom of conver- 


{ 
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| 1661-2. the king's own miniſters, who were the real 
| authors or promoters of this act, had of his 


Finch anſwered, © That it was not neceſſary, 1662. 
« for the very word commiſſion imported it; www 


honour, and what regard he himſelf payed to 
his promiſe. Notwithſtanding all this, ſome 
did then, and do ſtill conſider this act as the 
you ſupport and bulwark of the church of 
*ngland, and extol the authors as deſerving 
the everlaſting praiſes and bleſſings of the 
church; whilſt others, perhaps, no leſs ſincerely 
attached to the church of England, looked upon 
it as her reproach. 

My ſecond remark is, that to this came the 
promiſes made to the Presbyterians,bythe king's 
party, upon the aſſurance of which they had ſo 
chearfully laboured for his reſtoration, accord- 


ing to the directions received from his friends. 


My third obſervation is, that by an artifice 
the moſt groſs, not only conſpiracies were in- 
vented, which had no reality, but which tho' 
they had been true, could not have been im- 
puted to the Presbyterians, who were not to 
anſwer for the crimes of the other ſ{eCts. 

It will perhaps be imagined, that being a 
Presbyterian, I ſpeak out of intereſt and paſſion. 
But I proteſt, I have always had, and ſtill have, 
a profound reſpe& and extreme veneration for 
the church of England, to which I always con- 
formed during my reſidence there, and am rea- 
dy to do it again, were I to return. But this 
does not oblige me to conſider all her members 
as free from failings, paſſions and prejudices ; 
eſpecialy on the preſent occaſion, wherein, as 
a hiſtorian, truth requires of me to ſhew clearly 
ſo material a point of hiſtory, as the treachery 
which was uſed to the Presbyterians. For at 
their ruin it was that the uniformity act was 
principally levelled. 

The act concerning the militia, intitled, an 
act for the better regulating and order ing the 
ſtanding forces of the nation, contained amongſt 
others the following clauſe. | 

cc Foraſmuch as within all his majeſty's realms 
ce anddominions, the ſole and ſupreme power, 
ce government, command and diſpoſition of the 
« militia, and of all forces by ſea and land, and 
ce of all ſorts and places of ſtrength, is, and by 
te the laws of England ever was, the undoubted 
te right ot his majeſty, and his royal predeceſ- 
« ſors, kings and queens of England; and that 


« bath or either of the houſes of parliament, 


cannot, nor ought to pretend to the ſame; 
« nor can, nor lawfully may raiſe, or levy any 
« war offenſive or defenſive againſt his majeſty, 
ce his heirs or lawful ſucceſſors, &c.“ 5 

It was ordained by this act that all lord-lieu- 


« fince if it was not lawfully iſſued out to law- 
ce ful perſons, and for a lawful reaſon, it was 
ce no commiſſion. *” And the whole houſeaſſent- 
ed to this interpretation. The ſame difficuly, 
offered in houſe of lords, was removed in the 
ſame manner. But in ſuppoſing that by com- 
miſſioned could be only meant lawfully com- 
miſſioned, where would have been the hurt to 
add the word lawfully, in order to take away 
all obſcurity, it the parliament had intended to 
put any reſtriction upon the royal power? 
Suppoſe now, the king inveſted with ſuch a a 
power, had attempted to abrogate all the old, 
and ſubſtitute new laws, at his pleaſure, to 
aboliſh the uſe of parliaments, and force his 
ſubjects to embrace the Popiſn religion; which 
way could they have maintained their liberties 
and religion, ſince there was no ſupreme court 
to call the king to an account, and ſince by 
this oath it was high-treaſon to take arms a- 
gainſt him upon any pretence whatſoever ? 
Theſe are the uſual effects of factions in a ſtate. 
Each party, when ſuperior, thinks only of do- 
ing the contrary to what the other has done, 
without conſidering the conſequences ; and 
generally both parties run into extremes. The 
parliament of 1640, incenſed againſt Charles I, 
for attempting to ſtretch his prerogative, are 
not content to reduce him within due bounds, 
but aſſume alſo privileges inconſiſtent with the 
conſtitution, and proceed at laſt entirely to de- 
ſtroy the monarchy. The parliament of 1661, 
not ſatisfied with reſtoring the king to his juſt 
rights, inveſt him with an unlimited power, 
and render him as abſolute as any monarch in 
the univerſe. | 
The annual tax of two ſhillings upon every 
fire-hearth, not only to this king for his lite, 
but to his ſucceſſors for ever, ſhewed, that this 
parliament acted not upon a bare motive of 
zeal and affect ion for the reigning king, but alſo 
ſeemed to have an intention of putting the 
kings of England in a condition to ſupport 
themſelves without parliaments, by ſo great 
a power aſcribed to them. And indeed, this 
ſingle tax amounted to about 256,000 |. a 
year, which, together with tunnage and poun- 
dage exciſc, and other duties, made the re- 
venue of the king double to any of his prede- 
ceſſors; ſo fearfull was this parliament, of not 
ſufficiently ſhewing their zeal for monarchical 
government, which had been, many years, ſo 
unworthily treated. | 


enjoined, tenants, deputy-lieutenants, officers, and ſol- 


diers, ſhould take the following oath :-- © I do 
« declare, and believe, that it is not lawful up- 
on any pretence whatſoever to take arms a- 


The ſeſſion of parliament being ended, the The 


court was wholly employed in preparing for the queen 


. ES arrival. 
reception of the new queen, who was daily ex- Kennet' 


pected. She left Lisbon the 15th of April, and Regiſter. 


« gainſt the king; and that I do abhor that 
« traiterous poſition, that arms may be taken 
« by his authority againſt his perſon, or againſt 
c rhoſe that are commiſſioned by him, in pur- 
« ſuance of ſuch military commiſſions.” 

When inthe latter part of the oath the words, 


arrived at Portſmouth the 14th of May, where 
the king went to receive her. A report was 
{ſpread that the marriage was ſolemnized by 
Sheldon, biſhop of London, tho' others, who 
believe themſelves better informed, ſay, the 


queen refuſed to be married by any but a Catho- 
lick prieſt ; that the king conſented to it, and 
that very few perſons were preſent at the ſo- Ang mar- 
lemnity. This marriage had been propoſcd ;jage, 
by D. Franciſco de Mello, the Portugueſe am- July 28. 

| baſſador, 


commiſſioned by him, came to be debated in 
the houſe of commons, a great lawyer moved, 
that the word law fully might be added to make 
all clear. But the attorney- general Sir Heneage 
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powerful aſſiſtance from England, ſince by the 
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baſſador, to general Monk, at the time that 
he was labouring the king's reſtoration. The 
ambaſſador's aim, was to procure Portugal a 


Pyrenean treaty, the king his maſter had no 
farther expectations from France. To prevail 
with Monk, and by his means, with the king, 
he engaged, that the king of Portugal ſhould 
give with the princeſs his ſiſter, 300,000 l. 
ſterling, the town of Tangier upon the coaſt of 
Africa, and the iſle of Bombaim in the Eaſt- 
Indies. Monk, pleaſed with theſe offers, pro- 
poſed this marriage to the king immediately 
after his arrival. The king approved of it, 
and accordingly it was concluded in the year 
1661. Some pretend, that chancellor Hyde 
ſtrenuouſly oppoſed the marriage, upon an in- 
for mation, that the princeſs of Portugal, by 
ſome natural infirmity, was incapable of hav- 
ing children, but that the king took this for 
an artifice of the court of Spain to prevent a 
marriage, which could not but prove preju- 
dicial to their great deſigns upon Portugal. O- 
thers ſay, the chancellor was the chief author 
of this match. Before the conſummation of 
the marriage, the king, in a treaty with Por- 
tugal, engaged to aſſiſt that kingdom againſt 
Spain, and in the 19th article, obliged himſelf 
never to reſtore Dunkirk to that crown. 

When this marriage was compleated, the 
queen- mother arrived in England, with de- 
ſign, as it ſeemed, to ſpend there the reſidue 
of her days. The king aſſigned Somerſet- 
houſe for her reſidence, and gave her where- 
withal to keep a ſplendid and magnificent 
court. But ſhe did not, it ſeems, find in Eng- 
land, the ſatisfaction ſhe expected, for after 
three years ſhe returned to France. 


The ſale of The moſt conſiderable tranſaction at the 


Dunkirk. 


Kenner's 


Regiſter. 


Engliſh court, in the remaining part of this 
year, was the ſale of Dunkirk. The king 
looked upon this place as his property, ſince 
it was ſurrendered to Cromwell by France, in 
conſideration of the ſuccours ſhe had received 
in her war with Spain. Whether this reaſon 


was ſolid or not, it is certain, the king be- 


lieved he had a power to diſpoſe of the town 
as he pleaſed. The two years large ſupplies, 


granted him by parliament, were all conſumed, 


and his coffers empty, tho' his extraordinary 
occaſions had been only the disbanding of the 
army, and payment of the arrears due to the 
fleer. Whatever were the king's motives to 


part with this important place, he reſolved to 


{ell it to France, by which it was gladly pur- 
chaſed. The negotiation for this ſale began in 
July 1662, and ended the following Octo- 

er. The king's firſt demand was 12,000000 
of Livres, and count d' Eſtrades, who ma- 
naged this affair for Lewis XIV, offered but 
1500, 00. This great difference between the 
ſum demanded and offered, was the ſole ſub- 
ject of the negotiation. Each feigned, how- 
ever, to be unwilling to recede, though both 
were equally impatient, the one to ſell, and 
the other to purchaſe, and knew one ano- 
ther's intention. Charles told count d' Eſtra- 
des by his chancellor, that four ways uas pro- 


poſed for the diſpoſal of Dunkirk. The firſt 
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was, to ſurrendet it to the Spaniards, who of - 1662. 
fered what price the king ſhonld be pleaſed to.. 


demand. The ſecond was, to treat with the 
Dutch, who offered immenſe ſums. The third 
was, to put it into the hands of the parliament, 
who would keep it, without any diminution 
to the king's pretentions as ſovereign. The 
fourth, which he thought moſt juſt, and ſuita- 
ble to his intereſts, was to ſel! it to the king 
of France. There was alſo a fifth way pro- 
poſed by the earl of Sandwich, which was to 
demoliſh it, and fill up the harbour, to render 


It entirely uſeleſs. 


The king of France anſwered, he much 
doubted the offer of the Spaniards, who had 
not yet been able to pay his queen's portion, 
tho' on that payment depended the validity 
of her renunciation : That it would be more 
advantagious to the king of England, to make 
a free gift of the place to the Spaniards, than 
to receive for it 20,000000 from the Dutch, 
which, moſt certainly, they would not give. 
Ahd as to delivering it to the parliament, the 
king knew better than he, how dangerous it 
was to increaſe the parliament's power. 

In ſhort, Charles came to 700,0000 of livres, 
and the count d'Eſtrades offered him two, 
then two and half, and at lait three. But the 
king his maſter had given him power to offer 
four, at the very time that Charles conſented 
that the ſale ſhould be fixed at 5000000, The 
king of France was obliged to come up to his 
price, when he found nothing would be aba- 
red, and that he ran the riſque of being diſap- 
pointed, it he ſtood out any longer. There was 
alſo ſome difficulty about the time of payment; 
the king of England would have all the money 
at once, upon the delivery of the place, and the 
king of France offered to pay it at ſeveral 
times. At laſt it was ſettled, that one half 
ſhould be paid down, and the other in two 
years, at two ſeveral payments. 

Dr. Burnet, in the hiſtory of his own times, 
ſays, that Charles ſquandered away the mo- 
ney, received for Dunkirk, among the mi 
treſs's creatures. Others aſſure, that with 
one part he diſcharged his ſiſter the ducheſs of 
Orlean's dowry, and with the other aſſiſted 
Portugal. = 5 

The motives alledged by the chancellor to 
the count d' Eſtrades, to ſhew, the king was 


under a neceſſity to ſell Dunkirk, were, that 


his coffers being empty, he could only by that 
means be enabled to aſſiſt Portugal. But in 
England, this reaſon was not to be urged, be- 
cauſe all knew what vaſt ſums the king had 
received from the parliament. To cover there- 
fore the diſhonour of this ſale, it was pre- 
tended, that the garrifon and repairs of the 
fortifications colt the king immenſe ſums to 
no purpoſe; that the ſea was ſo tempeſtuous, 
and the grounds ſo rowling upon every ſtorm, 
that there would never remain a certain ſteer- 
age to that port. On this occaſion ſeveral 
pamphlets were publiſhed, tending to ſhew 
the injury done to the nation in the ſale of 
Dunkirk to France, and others to palliate, or 
to demonſtate the neceſſity of the ſale. 


But 
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The HIS TORVYOf ENGLAND: 


But the greateſt diſpute concerning this 


ſubject, was upon two queſtions, whether the 


ropoſal came from France or England ? and 
whether the earl of Clarendon, as he was ge- 
nerally accuſed, was the author and promoter 
of this ſale, or as ſome pretend, proteſted he 
would not be concerned? 1 find Mr. Echard, 
in his Hiſtory of England, and Dr. Burnet, 
in that of his own times, entirely clear the 
earl of Clarendon. It is however a fact, as 
certain as a fact of this nature can be, that 


the earl of Clarendon propoſed it, negotiated 


A 


the ſale, and concluded it. To prove this 
truth, I need only quote the letters of count 
d*Eſtrades, who was commiſſioned to manage 
this affair, and conſequently knew more of it 
than any other. It muſt however be ſaid, in 
excuſe of Mr. Echard, and Dr. Burnet, that 
when they writ this part of their hiſtories, 
count d'Eſtrades's letters, concerning the Dun- 
kirk negotiation, were not publiſhed, and that 
they knew no more of this affair, than what 
they had received from the earl of Clarendon's 
friends. | 
Count d' Eſtrades, being ambaſlador at 


London the beginning of the year 1662, had 
ſecretly agreed with the king, that the French 


king ſhould ſupply him with a certain ſum of 


money, co enable him to aſſiſt Portugal. But 


this was to be kept very ſecret, becauſe of the 
Pyrenean treaty, by which Lewis had ſolemn- 
ly engaged to give no aſſiſtance to Portugal, 
either directly or indirectly. This ſecret how- 
ever, took air, and occaſioned a letter from 


Lewis to count d' Eſtrades, dated the 4th of 


of March, in which are theſe words : *---You 
may tell the king of England, that what 
is known here of the money of Havre, 
came from Fox himſelf, who has not been 
very careful to keep the ſecret. This was 
partly the cauſe of all the ſenſeleſs noiſe 
made in Paris, which doubtleſs muſt have 
reached London, that I am treating tor 
© Punkick with the ſaid king for a ſum of 
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money, in order to exchange it with the 


© king of Spain, for Cambray, or Aire, and 
© St. Omer, You know better than any man, 
© whether I had ever ſuch a thought.” 

It is not unlikely, that this was an inſinua- 
tion which begot in Charles the thought of 
ſelling Dunkirk to France; but the ſale was 
not mentioned till ſome months after. Count 
d' Eſtrades being returned to France in April 
this year, was appointed ambaſſador extraor- 


dinary to Holland. But as he was on his jour- 


ney, he received a letter from the king of 
England, of the 17th of July, to deſire him to 
come to London, where he wiſhed to commu- 
nicate to him an affair propoſed by the chan- 
cellor. Count d' Eſtrades, with his maſter's 
leave, went to London, and there received 
from him a letter, in which he told him, 
© ----You may gueſs with what impatience I 
expect the arrival of the king of Great 
* Britain's defiring to ſpeak with you, and 
* obliging you to defer your journey to Hol- 
© land, &c. | 

As all the other letters, till October, ſhew, 
that count d' Eſtrades was employed only in 


this negotiation during his ſtay at London, 1662. 
there 15 no reaſon to doubt, that the firſt pro-. 


e for the ſale of Dunkirk, came from 
ngland. | 
As to the ſhare the earl of Clarendon had 
in this affair, it clearly appears in a letter of 
the 17th of Auguſt, wrote by count d' Eſtrades, 
to the King his maſter, wherein he gives an ac- 
count of a conference he had with the earl of 
Clarendon, Theſe are his words: The chan- 
* cellor added, that the thought of this treaty 
came from him, and did not conceal, that the 
© neceſſity of the Engliſh affairs had inſpired 
* him with it. That the king, the duke of 
© York, and himfelt, were alone of this opi- 
© nion, and that Monk, the lord-treaſurcr, and 
* the earl of Sandwich were till to be ma- 
* naged, whom he could not hope to gain, but 
© by the great ſums which would accrue to the 
© king: That having already propoſed it to 
them, from the urgent occaſions ot the ſtate, 
© they had offered an expedient to preſerve 
* the place for the king, and eaſe him of this 
© Expence.-----I muſt not forget to tell your 
* majeſty, that the chancellor hinted to me, 
* that the king had precautions to obſerve 
© with the queen his mother on this affair : 
That therefore the king had told the queen, 
* that his ſending for me into England, was 
to defire my application to your majeſty, 
for a ſum of money to be lent him in his 
* preſling neceſſities, and that he had ordered 
the chancellor to confer with me upon it. The 
© chancellor added, that the king and he were 
© agreed, that the king ſhould complain much 
© of my non-compliance, with regard to this, 
© loan, and that the chancellor particularly 
© ſhould tell the queen, by way of ſecret, thar 
© I wasa ſtrange man, and he very much 
* miſtaken, if by what I had faid to him, I 
© did not intend to demand for ſecurity of this 
© loan, ſome cautionary town, as England had 
formerly done by France and Holland, in a 
like caſe ; but that he had pretended not to 
© underſtand me, as being a demand to which 
© he would never adviſe his maſter to conſent. 
All this diſguiſe is uſed to prepare the queen 
© to believe, that ſhe knew ſomething ot the 
© treaty, if it ſhould come to a concluſion, and 
© that neceflity was the motive to it, I am 
© likewiſe to complain of the chancellor, as of 
© a man who blindly deſires to procure ad- 
* vantages for his maſter, wirhout regarding 
© the intereſt of your majeſty. The whole pro- 
© ceeding confirms me in the opinion, that 
© they have a mind to a treaty, and that 
© they are reaſonable in every thing but the 
price. | 
In another letter of the 21ſt of Auguſt, 
count d' Eſtrades wrote to the king, that the 
chancellor told him, That when it ſhould 
be known for how ſmall a ſum this treaty 
was to be made, the king could not avoid re- 
proach, and chat, at the leaſt, he (the chancel- 
lor) would be liable to publick cenſure, which 
might endanger his life. That therefore it 
was his opinion to make a preſent of it to 
your majeſty, and leave the reward to your 
generoſity : but as he was not matter, and 
© was 
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to thoſe of others, that he might not be ta- 


ken for the principal author of the treaty, 
e farther enlarged upon the impor- 
© tance of this place, and the advantages which 
your majeſty might receive from it, if you 
fhould ever deſign to make conqueſts upon 


Flanders, &c.“ 


Clarendon, ſon of the chancellor, was ill- in- 
formed, when he told Dr. Burnet that his fa- 
ther kept himſelf out of that affair entirely. 
It may be ſaid, however, in the chancellor's 


juſtification, that poſſibly the thought of ſelling 
Dunkirk came firſt from the king; that perhaps 
the chancellor endeavoured to diſſuade him 


from it, and not ſucceeding, had a mind to 
give him a proof of his obedience, in taking 


this negotiation upon himſelf, in order to ma- 


nage it to the king's advantage. For Dr. 
Burner, in his character of this miniſter, ob- 
ſerves, that tho? a reſolution was taken contra- 
ry to his ſentiment, he executed it with the 
the ſame zeal, as if propoſed by himſelt. Bur 
this is only a bare poſſibility, which every one 

will regard as he pleaſes. 
Three re- While this negotiation employed the king 
dicides 4 and his firſt miniſter, three of the late king's 
Kenner Jadges, who had found means to eſcape out of 
Regiſter, the kingdom, were publickly executed at Ty- 
burn. They had, after wandering through 
Low and High-Germany, ſettled for ſome 
time at Hanaw, under borrowed names, and 
returned in the ſpring to Delit in Holland, 
having appointed their wives to meer them 
there, in order to learn the ſtate of affairs in 
England, and what hopes were left for them; 
but Sir George Downing, the king's reſident 
at the Hague, and formerly of their party, 
having intercepred their letters, obtained the 
conſent of the ſtates to ſeiſe and put them on 
board an Engliſh ſhip, which brought them 
to England, where they were executed. Lhe 


names of theſe three regicides were Corber, 
 Okey, and Berkſtead. 


Proceed- 


Le neral Lambert, who had been particularly 
June 2. excepted in the act of pardon, tho' they were 


not amongſt the king's judges, becauſe they 
| were conſidered as the chiet authors of the 
troubles. Vane had been contined, ſoon at- 
ter the king's arrival, on a bare ſuſpicion of 
framing ſome plot againſt rhe government. 
But tho” he was excepted in the act of indem- 
nity, he had, by means of his friends, found 
ſo much favour from the ſame houſe of com- 
mons, who had excepted him, that they peti- 
tioned the king, jointly with the peers, that be 
might not ſuffer death, which was granted by 
the king. He was therefore kept in priſon 
without being tried, till the time I am ſpeak- 
ing of. But this ſecond parliament being com- 
poſed of men of a different character from the 
firſt, 'the commons addreſſed the king to bring 
him as well as Lambert to their tryals. In vain 
wird he 2 3 in his defence the petition of 
o L II. 
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1662 was highly concerned to take care of himſelf 
nin fo nice an affair, he was obliged to con- 
cal his ſentiments, and pretend to adhere 


This execution was followed with the trials 
ings againſt and condemnation ot Sir Henry Vane and ge- 


961 
the firſt parliament, and many other reaſons; 1662. 
he was ſentenced to die as a traitor. Lam- Wars / 
bert was alſo tried and condemned, but was 333 
reprieved at che bar, juſt as he was going to“ once. 


receive ſentence. He was confined in the iſſe 

of Guernſey, where he lived a priſoner 36 

years. Sir Henry Vane met not wich the yane eres 
ſame favour from the king. This, it is pre- cured. . 
tended, was owing to his inſolent behaviour June 14. 


n at his trial. Bur many believed him a ſacri- Burnet. 
Theſe letters demonſtrate, that the earl of 


fice to the manes of the earl of Strafford, to 
whoſe death he had greatly contributed. His 
indiſcretion and inſolence, as well at his tryal 
as his execution, have been extremely aggra- 
vated. But it is eaſy to ſee, it was only to ſave 
the king's honour, who, having poſitively pro- 
miſed a pardon to all, except the king's judges, 
could not avoid granting a pardon to Vane, 
withont - violating his promiſe, and eſpecially 
after ſparing his life at the requeſt of the late 
parliament. It was fo feared that he would 
inſiſt upon this point in his laſt ſpeech, that 
drummers were placed under the ſcaffold, who; 
as ſoon as he began ro ſpeak, upon a ſign given, 
drowned his voice with their drums. All the 
favour he could obtain from the king, was to 
be beheaded. Great care was taken after his 
death, to publiſh the king's inclination to par- 
don him, it he had not been provoked by his 
inſolence. Bur this is a thing very hard to be 
proved. FFCCTC cgi vgdew 
St. Bartholomew's day being come, on which The preſ- 
the act of uniformity was to take place, 2000 byterian 
Presbyterian miniſters choſe rather to quit Piaikers 
their livings, than ſubmit to the conditions of kia . 
. %®s "I wings, ra- 
this act. It was expected, that a diviſien ther chan 
would have happened amongſt them, and that ſubmit to 
a great number would have choſe rather to the act of 
conform to the church of England, than ſce uiformity. 
| Kennet s 
themſelves reduced to beggary. It was not Regiſters 
therefore without extreme ſurpriſe, that they 
were all ſeen to ſtand out, not ſo much as one 
fuffering himſelf to be tempted. As this is a 
conſiderable event of this reign, it will not be 
improper to enquire into the cauſes of this ri- 
gour againſt the Presbyterians: 1 ſay the Preſ- 
byterians, becauſc it was not the other {ccts 
that the church of England moſt dreaded. Y 
1. It cannot be denied, that the high- A remark 
churchmen, who prevailed in the parliament, upon ita 
acted in a ſpirit of revenge. But this revenge: 
ſhould not appear very ſtrange, conſidering the 
perſecution, and at laſt, the entire deſtruction, 
brought upon the epiſcopal church by the 
Presbyterians, it honour had not been wound- 
ed, nor any promiſe made to the Presbyteriaus. 
The church of England was the national church, 
which had flouriſhed from the reformation, to 
the time of the war between Charles I. and 
the parliament, when the Presbyterians en- 
tirely ſubverted it. It was therefore but juſt to 
reſtore it to its former condition. But it was 
injuſtice to violate the promiſe made tothe Preſ- 
byterians, eſpecially as they had greatly con- 
tributed to the king's reſtoration and withal, 
to that of the very church, which perſecuted 
them, after being re-eſtabliſhed by their aſ- 
ſiſtan ee. N 221 
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1602. 2 But revenge was not the ſole cauſe of the teſtant religion, laboured with the ſame ar- 1662. 
| dour, to excite the enmity of the heads of the: 
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preſent rigour exerciſed againſt the Presbyte- 


rians. The deſire of ſelf-preſervation was no 
leſs concerned. Experience of what had paſ- 
ſed, taught the church of England, that if the 
Presbyterians ſhovld ever find an opportunity 
like that which they once had, they would not 
fail to improve it. They were always irrecon- 
cilable enemies tho”, in the preſent junCture, 


they were unable to do any hurt, and obliged 


to ſue for mercy. It was therefore, undoubt- 
edly, the intereſt of the church of England, 
to uſe all poſſible precautions to hinder the in- 


_ creaſe of a pop already too powerful, and 


king's religion, an 


which, probably, would never ceaſe contend- 
ing for the ſuperiority. 5 

3. We have ſeen what were the notions of 
this parliament, and of high- church, concern- 
ing the royal prerogative, and to what height 


it was carried. The Presbyterians, as well as 


the other ſects, were known to follow quite 
contrary maxims, and if they were not en- 


tirely Republicans, at leaſt, they endeavoured 


to reduce the royal power within very narrow 


bounds, as appeared in the reſolutions and 


conduct of the parliament of 1640. But while 
the church of England had no ſuſpicion of the 
: believed him a zealous mem- 
ber, it was her intereſt ro ſupport and extend 
the prerogative, and conſequently to diſable the 
Presbyterians from proſecuting their maxims. 

4. "The church of England's intereſt requir- 
ed, that ſhe ſhould improve ſo favourable an 
opportunity, which perhaps might never re- 
— It non ſeen, how — king was 
of money, to throw it away with the greateſt 
profuſion, and that he could not be without 
the aſſiſtance of his parliament ; and the church 
had the good fortune to have a parliament 
conſiſting of her moſt zealous members, and 


diſpoſed to ſacrifice to the king a little of the 


nation's treaſure, provided the king would, in 


his turn, make them a ſacrifice of the Presby- 


terians. Tho' he was nor ſuſpected to be a 


Papiſt, it could not be thought, he would, 
from a pure priuciple of honour and honeſty, 


quarrel with a parliament, fo favorable to him, 


for the ſake of the Presbyterians, whom he 
neither did, nor * reaſon to love. There 
was nothing therefore but what might be ex- 
pected from his complaiſance, provided care 
was taken to ſupply him with money. Such a 
juncture was not to be neglected. 

5. But there was another ſtill more powerful 
cauſe of the parliament's ſeverity againſt the 
Presbyterians. 'This was the intereſt of the 
Papiſts, who had ever a great influence dur- 
ing this reign. Some made an open profeſſion 
of their religion, and yet were looked upon 
with a very favourable eye by the court. O- 
thers, after the king's example, pretended to 
be good Proteſtants, and zealous members of 
the church of England, in order to be more 
ſerviceable to their party. The firſt uſed their 
utmoſt endeavours to incite the parliament ro 
a ſevere treatment of the Presbyterians, in or- 
der to deſtroy a party which had ſo openly de- 
clared againſt the royal power. The others 


concealing them under a falſe zcal tor the Pro- 


church of England, and of thoſe whom they 
knew to be moſt warm, againſt men, who 
would not ſpare them, it ever they were in a 
condition to ruin them, as they had manifeſtly 
ſhewn. But while they were thus zealouſſy 
labouring to bring things to extremities, they 
were endeavouring, on the other hand, by 
their emiſlaries, to incourage the Presbyte- 
rians, and exhort them to the cloſeſt union, 
by inſinuating it to be the moſt effeRual means 


to defeat the meaſures of their enemies. They 


were told, their number was ſo great, that, 
in all likelihood, it would deter the parliament 


from attempting the ruin of fo many at once, 


for fear of exciting new troubles. Whereas, if 
their party ſhould divide, they would be in- 
ſenſibly and irrecoverably ruined. In ſhort, to 
induce them the more eaſily not to deſpair, 
they weretold, the king provoked with the ill- 
treatment they received, notwithſtanding his 
promiſe to them, would protect them openly if 
they would remain united ; but a diviſion 
would put it out of his power to do them an 

ſervice. It is certain, the court was in this 


diſpoſition, not from any pity to the Presby- 


terians, or regard to the king's honour, but 
from the hopes that the union amongſt the 
Non- conformiſts would procure them more fa-- 


make an advantage. But when I ſay the court, 
I do not pretend to include the earl of Cla- 
rendon, tho” prime miniſter. This juſtice muſt 


be done him, to ſay, that not only he did not 


contribute to the deſigns of the king and 
the Papiſts, but was the man that broke 
their meaſures, by ſecret intrigues, wellknow- 
ing what was concealed under this feigned 
moderation of the king to the Presbyterians. 
However the king, the duke of York, and the 
other leading Papiſts, believed it neceſſary, to 
puſh the Presbyterians, and then encourage 
them to hold together, that the danger, arifing 


from their union, might prevail with the par- 


liament, to grant to all the Non- conformiſts in 


general, a toleration which ſhould extend to 


the Papiſts. This is not a bare conjecture. All 


the king's proceedings demonſtrate this was the 
ſcheme he had formed. 


I have already mentioned the corporation Rigorous 
act, made to prevent diſafteted perſons from execution 
being admitted into offices. For the better of the cor- 
executing this act, the parliament appointed Po on 
commiſſioners, who were employed all this — 


year, in viſiting corporations, and inſpecting 
the conduct of the members. A very exten- 
ſive power was given to theſe commiſſioners, 
with abſolute authority to turn out of the cor- 
porations, all members who were ever ſo little 
ſuſpected. For the deſign of this act, was to 
diveſt of all credit, every perſon not entirely 
devoted to the king and the church of Eng- 
land. This power was exerciſed with all ima- 
ginable rigour: ſo that the corporat ĩons had 
not one member left, who was not of the ſame 
principles with the houſe of commons. More- 
over, the walls of Gloceſter, Coventry, Nor- 
thampton, Leiceſter and Taunton wore, Ip 

: | -order 


vourable conditions, of which the Papiſts might 
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1662-3. order of theſe commiſſioners demoliſhed, be- 

c caule theſe towns had diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
by their fidelity to the parliament. 


A plot. About the end of the year a conſpiracy was 
Ludlow. diſcovered, formed by the Fifth-monarchy- 


men,- and upon the informations of ſome of the 


complices, {ix were executed. Nevertheleſs, 
many believed, this was only an artifice to ex- 
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who was expected, did not come, aſcended the 


cuſe che ſeverity practiſed againſt the Noncon- 


formiſts. The ground of this ſuſpition was, that 
in a plot formed to ſeize and kill the king, the 


duke of Vork, and general Monk, and to ſeize 


the tower, and caſtle of Windſor, only ſix con- 

ſpirators were diſcovered, viz. George Phillips 

a ſergeant of foot, Thomas Tonge a diſtiller, 
Francis Stubbs a cheeſemonger, j 


ames Hind + 


' a gunner, John ſcllers a compaſs-maker, and 


Nathaniel Gibbs a felt-maker. Fe 
believe ſuch men ſhould ever think ot ſucceed- 


Few could 


7 


ing in a deſign of that nature. It is true, that 
to render this conſpiracy more probable, it 


was ſaid, the old colonels were to aſſemble 
their disbanded forces, and Ludlow, then in 


Switzerland, to come and head them. But 
tho? ſuch an undertaking required perſons of 


— — 4 who were executed, could be diſcovered. At 


cuted. leaſt, if the conſpiracy was real, the plotters 
Dec 22. had yet made no great progreſs. 


_ with J0o finiſh the moſt remarkable tranſact ions 
gler. 


ſome diſtinction, yet only thoſe ſix wretches 


of this year, I ſhall briefly add, that after the 


2 or earl of Sandwich left Lisbon, to conduct the | 
Treaties. queen into England, vice-admiral Lawſon failed 
with a ſquadron to Algier, and forced the Al- 
rines to a peace with England. As the 

ing was in poſſeſſion of Tangier, they doubt- 


leſs, believed, it would not be advantagious to 


have him for their enemy. Shortly after, the 
king declared 'Tangier a free port, and inveſt- 
c it with great privileges. 8 
1662˙3. The king had already diſcovered, how a- 


The king's greeable it would be to him to have the ma- 


conduct to 


the Pres. nagement of the unitormity act; but the par- 


byterians, liament had returned no anſwer to his deſire. 


Before this act, the Presbyterians had behaved 
in a manner which gave no juſt cauſe of com- 
plaint againſt them, and the king had made 
them a poſitive promiſe, either that he would 
never conſent to the a&, or procure them a 
particular exemption ; but he performed nei- 
ther ; his aim having been only to keep them 
united, by giving them hopes of his protec- 
tion. After the act was paſſed, he ſtill conti- 
nued to feed their expectations, and hence it 
was, that they addreſſed the king and council, 
ſor a diſpenſat ion from the penalties annexed 


to the act of uniformity. 'I his petition would 


doubtleſs have been rejected, if the king had 
not ſignified to the council the obligation he 
A declara- was under to grant their requeſt. Some time 


tion in their after he publiſhed a declaration, dated the 


favour. 26th of December, but which appeared not 
Kennet's till the beginning of January 1662-3, In this 
Regiſter, declaration, after an aſſurance of his firm ad- 
herence to the act of uniformity, he ſaid how- 
ever, that for the ſake of others, he was wil- 
ling to diſpenſe with ſome matters in it. Up- 
on this declaration, Mr. Calamy, a Presby- 


terian miniſter, being in the church of Alder- 
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manbury, of which he had the cure, before the 
execution of the act, and ſeeing the miniſter, 


pulpit and preached, for which he was com- 
mitted to Newgate by the lord-mayor of Lon- 
don. But in a few days, he was diſcharged, 
by the king's expreſs order. 

The king, as we have ſeen, meant to pro- The eat 
cure ſome advantages ſor the Presbyterians, in of Cla- 
order to procure the ſame for the Papiſts. rendon be- 
This was his ſcheme, and as it was ditectly | we 
contrary to the earl of Clarendon's principles, ane 
mortal enemy to the Presbyterians, and no : 
friend to the Papiſts, it is not ſurpriſing, it 
ſhould be formed without the privity of this 
miniſter, whoſe credir, for that reaſon, began 
now to decline. Nay the king had plainly 
ſhewn, he had not the ſame affection for him, 
by obliging his intimate friend ſecretary Ni- 
cholas, worn out with age, to reſign his poſt 
to the chancellor's profeſſed enemy, Sir Henry 
Benner, afterwards earl of Arlington. This 
ſufficiently diſcovered, that his credit with the 
the king was ſenſibly diminiſhed. On the o- 
ther hand, tho' the king affected a great zeal 
for the Proreſtant religion, the choice of Ben- 
net to be ſecretary of ſtate, ſnewed his incli- 
nation for the Roman Catholicks, as Bennet 
was ſtrongly ſuſpected of being a Papiſt in his 
heart, and known for their protector. It is 
ſaid, he and the eat! of Briſtol had induced 
the king to change his religion at Fontarabia, 
and that Bennet durſt not return into England, 
till after the death of the lord Culpeper, who 
had threatned him to diſcover it to the parlia- 
ment. Be this as it will Bennet being the 
chancellor's enemy, this laſt could not but look 
upon his enemy's advancement to the poſt of 
of his intimate friend, as a prelude to his 
diſgrace. = 2 

The king's declaration, in favour of the The king's 


. 


Presbyterians, was a farther indication of the deſign in 


chancellor's fall. This declaration had been favouring 
reſolved, and prepared, without his know- a Preſs 
ledge at Somerſet- houſe, where the queen-- 
mother reſided, and probably by a Catholick 

junto, or by ſecret favourers of that religion. 
Thoſe who knew the chancellor's principles, 

calily judged, he had no hand in it. They 

had reaſon to be afterwards confirmed in this 


opinion, when every one evidently faw, the 


king, in his pretended compaſſion for the 

Presbyterians, deſigned only to procure a to- 

leration for the Catholicks. The chancellor, 

however, kept his poſt for ſome years, though 

with a great diminution of credit, | 
The parliament meeting the 18th of Febru- phillips, 

ary, the king made a ſpeech to both houſes, 

in which he confined himſelf to one ſingle 

point, namely, his declaration concerning the 

act of uniformity. His words were theſe: 
Io cure the diſtempers, and compoſe The king's 

* the different minds among us, I ſet forth my ſpeech to 

© declaration of the 26th of December, in bothhouſes 

* which you may ſee, I am willing to fer me 

© bounds to the hopes of ſome, and to the (,;aion.. 

* fears* of others; of which, when you ſhall Echard. 

have examined well the grounds, I doubt 

not but 1 fhall have your concurrence there- 


8 in. 
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in. The truth is, Lam, in my nature, an found in the king's demand, two articles 1662-3; 
enemy to all ſeverity for religion and con- equally oppoſitè to their principles, viz. in- (yaw 

ſcience, how mittaken ſoever it be, when dulgence for the Presbyrerians, and rages 21 

it extends to capital and ſanguinary puniſh- for the Catholicks. Wherefore, they reſolved 

ments, which I am told were begun in Popiſh to preſent an addreſs to the king, wherein, 

times: therefore, when 1 ſay this, I hope I after the neceſſary compliments, they proceed- 

ſhall not need to warn any here, not to in- ed in the following manner. 

ter from thence, I mean to favour Popery. 

I muſt conſeſs to you, there are many of 

that profeſſion, who having ſerved my father 

and my felt very well, may tairiy hope for 

ſome parr of that induigeace I would wil- 

lingly afford to others who diſſent from us; 
but let me explain my felt, leſt ſome miſtake 


1 1662-3. 
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It is with extreme unwillingneſs and Addreſs of 
reluctancy of heart, that we are brought to the com- 
differ from any thing which your majeity has ons about 

| | , the king's 
thought fit ro propoſe: And tho' we do no geclaras 
way doubt, but that the unreaſonable di- tion. 
ſtempers of ſome men's ſpirits, and the ma- Feb. 27. 


ny mutinies and conſpiracies which were car- Phillips. 


The com- This ſpeech, with the declaration of the © be offered, nor could it be otherwiſe undet- 
mons a- 26th of December, alarmed the houſe of com- © ſtood, becauſe there were laws of uniformity 
1 mons. It may almoſt be affirmed, that what- then in being, which could not be diſpenſed 
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me herein, as I hear they did in my decla- 
ration: J am far from meaning by this, a 
tolerat ion or qualifying them thereby to 
hold any offices or places in the government; 


to hinder the growth and progreſs of their 


doctrines. I hope you have all ſo good an 


opinion of my zeal for the Proteſtant reli- 
gion, as I need not tell you, I will not yield 
to any therein, not tothe biſhops themſelves, 
nor in my liking the uniformity of it, as it 
is now eſtabliſhed ; which being the ſtandard 


of our religion, muſt be kept pure and un- 


corrupted, free from all other mixtures : 


and yet, if the Diſſenters will demean them 
ſelves peaceably and modeſtly, under the go- 
vernment, I could heartily wiſh, I had ſuch 


a power of indulgence, to uſe upon occa- 


ſions, as might not needleſsly force them out 
of the kingdom, or ſtaying here, give them 


cauſe to conſpire againſt the peace of it. 
My lords and gentlemen, It would look 
like flattery in me to tell you, to what de- 
gree I am confident of your wiſdom and at- 
ection in all things, that relate to the great- 
neſs and proſperity of the kingdom. If you 
conſider well what is beſt for us all, I dare 
ſay we ſhall not diſagree.“ | 


ever the commons had done in favour, of the 


king, was only to procure his aſſent to the act 


of uniformity, and yet, they ſaw him not on- 
ly diſpenſe with this act, but cven deſire a 
power to diſpenſe with it, that is, to ſet it 


aſide as often as he pleaſed : that this was not 


only in favour of the Presbyterians, who had 
a better claim to indulgence. than the other 
ſects, but moreover, in favour of all the Non- 
conformiſts. Nay, it was eaſy to perceive, 
from what he faid concerning the Catholicks, 
that his intention was to ꝑ event their being 


diſtinguiſbed from the Proteſtant ſects, in caſe 


his deſires were complicd with. This juſtice 
ought to be done to the high-cburch party, 


that tho* their enemies frequently brand them 


ſaid, was chicfly compoſed of high-churchmen,, 
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ried on, during the late intervals of parlia- 
ment, did reaſonably incline your majeſty 
to endeavour by your declaration, to give 
ſome allay to thoſe ill- humours, till the par- 
liament aſſembled; and the hopes of indul- 


it; eſpecially ſeeing the pretenders to this 
indulgence, did ſeem to make ſome titles to 
it, by virtue of your majeſty's declaration 


jeſty's moſt dutitul and loyal ſubjects, who 
are now returned to ſerve in parliament, from 
thoſe ſeveral parts and places of your king- 


offer to your majeity's great wiſdom, that it 
is in no ſort adviſeable, that there be any 
indulgence to ſuch perſons who preſume to 


have conſidered the nature of your majeſtys 
declaration from Breda, and are humbly of 
opinion, that your majeſty ought not to be 
preſſed with it any further; 1. Becauſe it is 


declaration of your majeſty's intentions, to 
do what in you lay, and what a parliament 
ſhould adviſe your majeſty to do; and no 
ſuch advice was ever given or thought fit to 


their repreſentatives, whom they choſe to 
ſerve for them in this parliament, who have 
paſſed, and your majeſty conſented to the 
act of uniformity. If any ſhall preſume to 
ſay, that a right to the benefit of this decla- 
rat ion doth ſtill remain after this act paſſed. 
3. It tends to diſſolve the very bonds of go- 
verument, and to ſuppole a diſability in your 


make a law contrary to any part of your 
majeſty's declaration, though both houſes 
ſhould adviſe your majeſty to it. 

We have allo conſidered the nature of 
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for Papiſts, on account of their extreme at- „the indulgence propoſed, with reference to 
tachment to certain forms and ceremonies, yet © thoſe conſequences which mult neceſſarily 
are they as far removed from rhe eſſence of attend it. 1., It will eſtabliſh ſchiſm by a 
Popery, as the other Epiſcopalians, and even. © law, and make the whole government of 
the Presbyteriavs themſelves : this they have © the church precarious, and the cenſures of It 
demonſtrated, on ſeveral very remarkable oc- of no moment or conſideration at all. 2. It 
caſions. The houſe of commons, which, as I © will no way become the gravity or wiſdom 
0 


ol a parliament, to pals a law at one An 
5 ; © jor 


gence, if the parliament ſhould conſent to 


from Breda, Nevertheleſs, we your ma- 


dom, for which we were choſen, do humbly 


diſſent from the act of uniformity, and the, 
religion eſtabliſhed : for theſe reaſons we 


not a promiſe in itſelf, but only a gracious. 


with but by act of parliament. 2. They 
who do pretend a right to that ſuppoſed. 
promiſe, put the right into the hands of 


majeſty and the houſes of parliament, to 
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reaſons of uniformiry continuing {till the 
« ſame) to pals another law to fruſtrate or 
weaken the execution of it. 3. It will ex- 
poſe your majeſty to the reſtleſs importunity 
of every ſect or opinion, and of every fingle 


* 


La 


« perſon alſo, who ſhall preſume to diflent 

from the church of England. 4. It will be a 

© cauſe of ſects and ſectaries, whoſe numbers 
© will weaken the true Proteſtant profeſſion ſo 

© far, that it will at leaſt be difficult for it to 

defend itſelf againſt them; and which is fur- 

© ther conſiderable, thoſe numbers, which by 

being troubleſome to the government, find 

© they can arrive to an Indulgence, will, as 
their numbers increaſe, be yet more trouble- 
© ſome, that ſo at length they may arrive to 
© a general toleration, which your majeſty hath 
declared againſt, and in time ſome prevalent 
© ſe& will at laſt contend tor an eſtabliſhment ; 
which, for ought can be foreſeen, may end 
in Popery. 5. It is a thing altogether without 
precedeiit, and it will rake away all means 
of convicting recuſants, and be inconſiſtent 
with the method and proceedings of the 
laws of England. Laſtly, it is humbly con- 
ceived, that the indulgence propoſed, will be 
ſo far from tending to the peace of the king- 
dom, thar is rather likely to occaſion great 
diſturbance. And on the contrary, thar the 
aſſerting of the laws and the religion eſta- 
bliſhed, according to the act of uniformity, 
is the moſt probable means to produce a ſet- 
tled peace and obedience throughout your 
kingdom; becauſe the variety of profeſſions 
in religion, when openly indulged, doth di- 
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withal gives them opportunity to count their 
numbers; which, conſidering the animoſities 
that out of a religious pride will be kept 
on foot by the ſeveral factions, doth tend 
directly and inevitably to open diſturbance. 
Nor can your majeſty have any ſecurity, that 
the doctrine or worſhip of the ſeveral fac- 
tions, which are all governed by a ſeveral 
rule, ſhall be conſiſtent with the peace of 
your kingdom. And if any perſon ſhall pre- 
ſume to diſturb the peace of the kingdom, 
we do in all humility declare, that we will 
for ever, and on all occaſions, be ready with 
our utmoſt endeavours and aſſiſtance, to ad- 


to our bounden duty and allegiance.” 
This addreſs, notwithſtanding the weak 
neſs of the reaſons alledged in it, produced 
the effect the commons expected, which was, 
to let the King ſee, it would be in vain to en- 
deavour to obtain from the parliament a power 
of diſpenſing with the uniformity act. He an- 
ſwered in writing, about three weeks after, 
that he was unwilling to reply to their reaſons, 
though he found he had been miſunderſtood; 
bur renewed his thanks for their declaration to 
aſſiſt him againſt any perſon, that ſhould pre- 
ſume to diſturb the peace of the kingdom. 

As in the king's ſpeech and declararion, 
there were two articles which gave an alarm to 
the parliament, the one relating to the Non- 


conformiſts in general, the other concerning the 
Vo I. II. 


rectly diſtinguiſh men into parties, and 


here to, and ſerve your majeſty, according 
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© for uniformity, and at the next ſeſſion (the 
. 
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Papiſts in particular, the commons, after aCt- 1662-3 
ing againſt the former, reſolved alſo to pro- Way 


ceed againſt the latter. To this end, they 
obtained rhe concurrence of the lords, for an 
addreſs ro be jointly preſented to the king, 
wherein both houſes ſaid, © That his majeſty's 


* lenity towards the Papiſts, had drawn into The king 
* the kingdom a great number of Romiſh e el 
« prieſts and jeſuits: they were therefore hum- te 


. ; houſes, 
© ble ſuitors to him, to iſſue out a proclama- Apr r. 


tion to command all jeſuits, and all Engliſh, 
© Iriſh, and Scotiſh popiſh prieſts, and all ſuch 
© other prieſts as have taken orders from the 
ſce of Rome, or by authority thereof, (except 
* {uch foreign jeſuits or prieſts, as by contract of 
© marriage, are to attend the perſons of either 
* of the queen's, or by the law of nations to at- 
tend foreign ambaſſadors) to depart this king- 
dom by a day, under pain ot having the penal- 
ties ot the law iufſicted upon them.” The king 


anſwered in writing: That he was not a little His anſwer 


0 


ward many of the popiſh perſwaſion (which 


were but natural effects of his generolity and 
good nature, after having lived ſo many years 
in the dominions of Roman Catholick princes; 
and out of a juſt memory of what many of 
them have done and ſuffered in the ſervice 
of his father and himſelf) had been made ſo 
© ill uſe of, and ſo il! deſerved, that the reſort 
© of jeſuits and prieſts into this kingdom, had 
been thereby increaſed, with which his ma- 
* jelty was and is highly oftended. But that 
he would iſſue out a proclamation as he was 
«© delired, and take care it ſhould bę more ef- 
fectual than any proclamation of that kind 
* had ever been. He declared farther to both 
* houſes, and all his loving ſubjects, that as 
his affection and zeal for the Proteſtant reli- 


. 
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been concealed or untaken notice of in the 
world, ſo he was not, nor ever would be, ſo 
ſollicitous for the ſettling his own revenue, 
or providing for the peace and tranquility of 
the kingdom, as for the advancement and 
improvement of the religion cftabliſhed, and 
for the uling and applying all proper and 
© effectual remedics to hinder the growth of 
« popery, both which he in truth looked up- 
© on the beſt expedients to eſtabliſh the peace 
and proſperity of all his kingdoms.” 


gion, and the church of England, had not 


troubled, that his lenity and condeſcenſion to- Echard. 


The proclamation was accordingly publiſh- A proclas- 
ed, but no better obſerved than all rhoſe pub- mation a- 
liſhed for the ſame purpoſe, ſince the begin- gainſt Ro- 


ning of the reign of James I. As it was not 


ny 


then known that the king was a Catholick, his 27s. 


pril 9. 


aſſurances of zeal for the Proteſtant religion kennet's 
were taken for ſo many truths, which removed Hiſt. 


all ſuſpicion of his having the leaſt deſign to 
reſtore the Catholick religion in England. As 
we are now better informed, we are better 

able to judge of his intentions. ö 
This affair being ended, the commons pro- 
ceeded next to examine the ſtate of the king's 
ordinary revenue, and to think ot means to 
raiſe 1206,000 1. according to their promile. 
But as this affair required a long diſcuſſion, the 
king, who deſigned an immediate prorogation 
of the parliament, thought proper to make an 
II M attempt 
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1663. attempt for a ſpeedy and extraordinary ſup- 
WY ply from the commons, till his revenues ſhould 
be ſettled. For this purpoſe he fent for them 

to the banquetting-houſe, and in a ſpeech, 

the moſt flattering, patherick, and affect ionate, 

he had ever yet made, demanded a preſent 

The king ſupply of money, without which he atlured 
re them it was impoſſible to ſtruggle with the 
Tore” 12. difficulties, he was preſſed with. He offered 
Echard. to ſhew, that the 1200,000 |. formerly granted 
him, had been, to the laſt penny, diſpoſed 

for the publick ſervice. Burt he well knew 

there was no danger in the offer, tho? it was 

not eaſy to imagine to what publick uſe this 


Has it money had been applied. However that be, 


granted. the commons moved with the king's great at- 
fe&ion for his people, and his ardent zeal for 
the Proteſtant religion, granted him four en- 
tire ſublidies; and the clergy in convocation, 
following their example gave him the ſame. 
The chan- In the interim, the chancellor's credit daily 
ecllor's declined, not that his affection for the king 
ha was leſſened, but, probably, becauſe the king, 
— *  enrering into new projects, advantagious nei- 
ther to the ſtate nor religion, did not believe 
2 this miniſter a proper inſtrument to aſſiſt him 
in the execution thereof. If the chancellor's 
enemies had met with incouragement trom the 
king; he would have been already diſgraced, 
but his ſervices, affection, and fidelity, as well 
during the king's exile, as ſince his reſtoration, 
could not eaſily be forgot. Wherefore he was 
continued, not only in his poſt, but even in 
{ome degree of favour, which made the Pap iſts 
fear, he would at laſt recover his credit, and 
break all their meaſures. This probably en- 
Burnet, gaged the earl of Briſtol, a profeſſed Papiſt, ro 
endeavour utterly to ruin the chancellor, b 
impeaching him before the lords of high-trea- 
ſon; believing doubtleſs, the king would not 
be diſpleaſed to ſee him fall by this means, 
without his having any hand in it. But if it 
was eaſy to accuſe the chancellor, it was dif- 
ficult to draw an impeachment ſo plauſible and 
coherent as to make him appear criminal. The 
articles exhibited againſt him by the earl of 
Briſtol, were to this effect: | 
Articles of © x, That he had endcavoured to alienate 
accuſation et he hearts of his majeſty's ſubje&s, by artifi- 
againſt 3 . . : „ 
5. cially inſinuating to his creatures and depen- 
July 10, © dants, that his majeſty was inclined to Popery, 
Kenner, and deſigned to alter the eſtabliſhed religion, 
2. He had faid to ſeveral perſons of his ma- 
jeſty's privy-council, * That his majeity was 
dangerouſly corrupted in his religion, and 
inclined to Popery : that perſons of that re- 
ligion had ſuch acceſs, and ſuch credit with 
him, that unleſs there was a careful eye had 
- unto it, the Proteſtant religion would be o- 
verthrown 1n this kingdom. 
© 3. Upon his majeſty's admitting Sir 
Henry Bennet to be ſecretary of ſtate, in the 
place of Sir Edward Nicholas, he ſaid, © "i hart 
his majeſty had given 10,000 |. to remove a 
zealous Proteſtant, that he might bring into 
that place of high truſt a concealed Papiſt. 
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4. In purſuance of the ſame traiterous de- 


ſign, ſeveral friends and dependants at his 
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have ſaid aloud, That were it not for my 1663. 
lord chancellor's ſtanding in the gap, Popery www 


would be introduced into this kingdom. 


F. Thar he had perſuaded the king con- 


trary to his reaſon, to allow his name to be 
uſed to the pope and ſeveral cardinals, in the 
{ollicitation of a cardinal's cap for the lord 
Aubigney, great almoner to the queen: In 
order to effect which, he had employed Mr. 
Richard Bealing, a known Papiſt; and had 
likewiſe applied himſelf to ſeveral popith 
prieſts and jeſuits for the ſame purpoſe, pro- 
miſing great favour to the prieſts here, in 
caſe it ſhould be effected. 

© 6. That he had likewiſe promiſed to ſe- 
veral Papiſts, he would do his endeavour, and 
ſaid, © He hoped to compaſs the taking away 
all penal laws againſt them; to the end they 
might preſume and grow vain upon his pa- 
tronage; and by their publiſhing their hopes 


of a toleration, encreaſe the ſcandal endea- 


voured by him to be raiſed throughout the 
kingdom. 

© 7. That being intruſted with the treaty 
betwixt his majeſty, and his royal conſort the 
queen, he concluded it upon articles ſcanda- 
lous and dangerous to the Proteſtant religion: 
Moreover he brought the king and queen to- 
gether, without any ſettled agreement about 
the performance of the marriage-rites : where- 
by the queen refaling to be married by a 
Proteſtant prieſt, in caſe of her being with 
child, either the ſucceſſion ſhould be made 
uncertain for want of due rites of matrimony, 
or elſe his majeſty be expoſed to a ſuſpicion 
of his being marricd in his own dominions 
by a Romuth prieſt. 

© 8. That having endeavoured to alienate 
the afteEtions of the king's ſubjects, upon the 
{core of religion, he made uſe of all malicious 
ſcandals and jealoulies to raiſe to himſelf a 
popular applauſe of being the zealous up- 
holder of the Proteſtant religion. 
© 9, That he further endeavoured to alic- 
nate the affections of the king's ſubjects, by 
venting, in his own diſcourſe, and thoſe of 
his emiffaries, opprobrious ſcandals againſt 
his majeſty's perſon, and courſe of life, ſuch 
as ate not fit to be mentioned, unleſs. nereſ- 


firy ſhould require it. 


© 10. That he endeavoured to alienate the 
affection of the duke of York, from his ma- 
jcity,by ſuggeſting to him, that his majeſty in- 
tended to legitimate the duke of Monmouth. 
11. That he had perſuaded the king, againſt 
the advice of the lord-general, to withdraw 


the Engliſh garriſons out of Scotland, and de- 


moliſh all the forts built there, at ſo vaſt a 
charge to this kingdom; and all without expect- 
ing the advice of the parliament of England. 
© 12, That he endeavoured to alienate his 
majelty's affections and eſteem for his pre- 
ſent parliament, by telling him, © That. 
there was never ſo weak and inconſiderable 
a houſe of lords, nor never ſo weak and heady 
a houſe of commons ; and particularly, that 


it was better to ſell Dunkirk, than to be ar 


their mercy tor want of money. 
BO SEES] 13. That 
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1663. 13. That, contrary to a known law made 
aaſt ſeſſions, by which money was given and 
© applied for the maintaining of Dunkirk, he 
* adviſed and effected the ſale of the ſame to 
the French king. 117 31 
14. That he had, contrary to law, enrich- 
ed himſelf and his creatures by the fale of 
© offices. OTA | 
15. That he had converted to his own uſe 
vait ſums of publick money raiſed in Ireland, 
by way of ſubſidy, private and publick bene- 
volences, and otherwiſe given and intended 
to defray the charge of the government 1n 
that kingdom. | 
© 16. Thar having arrogated to himſelf a fu- 
preme direction of all his majeſty's affairs, 
he had prevailed to have his majeſty's cuſtoms 
farmed at a lower rate than others offered, 
and that by perſons, with ſome of whom he 
went a ſhare, and other parts of money reſult- 
ing from his majeſty's revenues. 
Without entering into the particulars of this 
charge, I ſhall content my ſelf with obſerving, 
it was unanimouſly rejected, as improbable, and 
even contradictory. For beſides that the earl 
of Clarendon was known to be no leſs prejudic- 
ed againſt the Papiſts than againſt the Presby- 
terians, it could not but appear ſtrange, that an 
open and declared Papiſt, as the earl of Briſtol 
was, ſhould accuſe the chancellor of favouring 
the Romiſh religion, and, on the other hand, 
of inſinuating, that the king was a Papiſt, in 
order to alienate the affection of his ſubjects. 
But what was ſtill more extraordinary in this 
impeachment, is, that the inſinuations the chan- 
cellor was accuſed of, concerning the king, 
were true in themſelves, and that the earl of 
Briſtol pretended to repreſent them as ſlanders. 
wh cn In this ſeſſion, the parliament granted the 
nue of the duke of York the revenues, of the poſt-office 
poſt ſertled and wine-licenſes. Theſe revenues which at- 
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Rejected 
by the 
lords. 
Echard. 


on the terwards conſiderably ncreaſed, enabled the 
| _ of duke of York to keep a ſeparate court, and live 
ibig. independent of his brother. 8185 
The var. The 27th of July, the king gave his aſſent to 
James. the ſubſidy- act, and ſome others, after which he 


rorogued, Prorogued the parliament to the 16th of March 
Wal the following year 1663-4. 


The king Shortly after, the king and queen made a pro- 
makes a greſs into the welt, where they were received 
progreſs. with great pomp and magnificence, particularly 


at Oxford. This was only a journey of plea- 
ſure, and after five or ſix weeks ſpent in it, they 
returned to London in October. 471 
A plot of While the king was upon his progreſs, a 
the Re- Conſpiracy was diſcovered, carried on by the 
publicans old Republicans and Independents, to reſtore 
I” the commonwealth. It is pretended, they 
Tow were to ſeiſe ſeveral towns, particularly in the 
north, where they believed themſelves ſtrongeſt, 
and then raiſe a general inſurrection. But be- 
ing diſcovered by one of the complices, ma- 
ny were apprehended, and 21 convicted, and 
executed the January following. It was aſſured, 
that Ludlow and Lambert were to head theſe 
rebels, tho? the firſt never ſtirred out of Swit- 
zerland, where he had fled for refuge. As tor 
Lambert, beſides that he never left the Iſie of 


Guernley; where he was confined, it any 
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proofs had appeared againft him, he would, 1664. 
doubtleſs, not have been ſpared. It is true, we 
Ludlow, in his Memoirs, ſeems to own, there 
was, this year, ſome project ſet on foot by 
the Republicans in England. 

This year died Dr. Juxon archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, and was ſucceeded by Gilbert 
Sheldon biſhop of London. | 

The parliament meeting the t6th of March, he king's 

the king, in a ſpeech to both houſes, demand- ſpeech to 
ed a repeal of the triennial act made in 1641, the par- 
To come to this demand, he enlarged on the ere 
late conſpiracy, which he ſaid was ſtill on ſoot, ts 
and thar there were men, who, on pretence 
that this parliament was at an end, by ſome 
clauſe in the triennial bill, fancied they might 


_ aſſemble themſelves, and chuſe new members. 


He deſired the two houſes not to leave an act 
in being, which paſſed in a time very uncareful 
for the dignity of the crown, or ſecurity of the 
people. Laſtly, he told them, he loved parlia- 
ments; that never King was ſomuch beholden 
to them as himſelf, nor did he believe the 
crown could ever be happy without frequent 
parliaments ; but he would never ſuffer a par- 
lament to come together by the means pre- 
{cribed by that bill. He then told them, that 
the four ſubſidies grantcd the laſt ſeſſion, had 
fallen very ſhort of what he expected, or they 


intended: Thar the revenues of the excile, 


and tunnage and poundage were greatly di- 
miniſhed by the frauds of brewers and mer- 
chants, and the tax upon chimnies declined, 
the laſt half year having brought in leſs than 
the former, He therefore prayed them to let 
him have the collecting of this tax by his own 
officers. | | 

The commons returning to their own houſe, Was FI 
proceeded immediately upon a bill to repeal _— 
the triennial act, and made another in its parlia- 
room, viz. that the ſitt ing of parliament ſhould ments re- 
not be diſcontiuued above three years at moſt. voked. 
This bill being ready, and palled by the lords, 


1664. 


the king came to their houſe the 5th of April, 


and gave it the royal aſſent. 

The king had ſometime fince reſolved upon cauſe of 
a war with Holland; but it is difficult to know the Dutch 
the true motive of this reſolution: For the war. 
cauſes alledged were only general, except the Phillips, | 
taking of two ſhips in the Eaſt-Indics, va- 
lued at the moſt but at 8 or 10,000 1. ſterling. 

It ſome Engliſh hiſtorians are to be credited, 


the king had no thoughts of this war: The 
Dutch were the aggreſſors, and being incou- 


raged by promiſe of great aſſiſtance from 
France, ſought a quarrel with England. They 
allo pretend, it was ſolely at the preſſing in- 


* ſtances of the parliament, that the king was 


drawn into this war, to revenge the, wrongs 
and damages done by. the Dutch to the Eng- 
liſh in India, Africa, and elſewhere. But as 
theſe hiſtorians deſcend not to particulars, but 
keep to generals, the reader would be very ill 
informed, if he adhered only to hat they 
ſay. T ſhall therefore relate here what I meet 
with in others, who more fully explain this 
„ 4 


The 370 of April 1662, the ſtates-gencral Bafnage, 


of the United- Provinces made a treaty with 
ee BO 24s ARSE 1 | | the 
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the King of France, by which both parties in- 
raged to aſſiſt one another, in caſe of any at- 
tack upon either in Europe. The ſame year 
they made a like treaty of league and alliance 
wich the king of England. IJ his had relation 
to another made in 1659, between England 
and the ſtates before the king's reſtoration, and 
and ſeemed to be renewed only to remove 
the defect of that of 1659, made on the part of 
England by an unlawful authority. However, 
it happenned, in the interval between the two 
treatics, that the Dutch had ſank or taken in 
the Indies two Engliſh ſhips, called the Bon- 
adventure and the Good-Hope, which occa- 
ſtoned a miſunderſtanding between the two 
nations. The Englith pretended, theſe two 
ſhips were attacked without any juſt cauſe, and 


the Hollanders maintained the contrary. In 


the treaty of 1662, the affair of theſe two 
ſhips was again debated; bur as their value 
was inconſiderable, it was not thought proper 
to delay a treaty advantagious to both nations. 


ſhould be allowed to proſecute the proceſs, cam- 
menced on account of theſe ſhips, and the ſtares 


depolited 80,000 florins by way of ſecurity, to 


pay the tull value incaſe the affair was decided 
againſt them. Some time after another diſpute 
aroſe upon the ſame ſubject, and this was, the 


king pretended, that the ſtates- general were 
Judges of this proceſs, to which the ſtares re- 


plied, that ir belonged to the cognizance of the 


admiralty of Amitcrdam, who only had a right 


to decide it. The affair remained in this ſtate 
till April this year 1664, when the commons, 
after inquiry into the obſtructions of the trade of 
the nation, voted, and obtained the concurrence 
of the lords to their vote, That the wrongs, 
diſhonours, and indignities done to his ma- 
jeſty by the ſubjects of the united- provinces 
in India, Africa, and elſewhere; and the da- 
mages done by them to the Engliſh mer- 
chants, are the greateſt obſtructions of the 
trade of England. That the ſame be ſpeedily 
preſented to his majeſty, and he be moved 
to take ſome effectual courſe for redreſs of 
theſe injuries, and all other of the like nature, 
and for prevention of the like for the future. 
And in proſecution thereof, they will with 
© their lives and fortunes aſſiſt his majeſty, a- 
* gainlt all oppolitions whatſoever,” In pur- 


ſuance of this reſdlution, the two houſes pre- 


ſented, the ſame day, an addreſsro the king, to 
which on the morrow, they received this anſwer 


in writing. That he was pleaſed with their 


-C 


zeal for the advancement of trade, and the 
removal of all obſtructions which might hin- 


would more contribute to the honour. of the 
nation, and the proſperity ot his people. 
Thar he would examine the particular com- 
plaints which had been repreſented to his 
parliament, and order his miniſter in Hol- 
land to demand ſpeedy reparation, and in 
caſe of a denial, he relied on their promiſe 
and declaration to ſtand by him,” | 

It is eaſy to ſee, that no particulars were ſpe- 
cified either in the addreſs or the anſwer, and 
that hitherto all was confined to generals. It 
will alterwards appear, that the Engliſh always 


der the ſame; being convinced, that nothing, 


kept to the ſame expreſſions, till the negotiation 
of. the peace, when they were obliged to declare 
wherein conſiſted the injuries they complained 
of, the principal of which was found to be the 
loſs of the two ſhips betore-mentioned. It is 
now time to ſhew, that when theſe complaints 
were, brought to the parliament, the king had 
already reſolved on the war, and that theſe com- 
plaints were only deſigned to furnith a pretence, 
and ingage the parliament to grant him the 
neceſſary ſupplies to ſupport it. 

Since the treaty of 1662, the ſtates had greae 


1664, 
2 


cauſe of complaints againſt the Algerines, not- 


withſtanding the peace concluded with them in 


1661. England was no leſs concerned than the 


ſtates in the depredations committed by the 


Algerines upon all ſorts of ſhips, and therefore 
the ſtates deſired the king of England to join 
a {quadron of his ſhips with a fleet they were 
cquipping, to oblige the Algerines to a more 


exact obſervation of the peace. The king an- 


ſwered, he had rather act ſeparately. 
It was therefore agreed, that the Engliſh 


After this anſwer, the ſtates ſent Ruyter into 
the Mediterranean, with a ſquadronof 12 ſhips, 
and the king ſent thither a fleet of 20 fail un- 
derthe command of Lawſon. Theſe two fleets 
departed in May this year, and about the ſame 
time the duke of York, as governor of the royal 
African company, ſent vice-admiral Holms to 
Cape Verde, with a ſquadron of 14 men of 
war, to take all poſſible advantages againſt the 
Dutch Eaſt-India company. Lawſon meeting 
Ruyter in the Mediterranean, was ſaluted by 
the Dutch admiral, but returned not the com- 
pliment, contrary to what had been ſtipulated 
in the treaty of 1662. It is not neceſſary to 


Baſnage« 


take notice here of the little ſucceſs Lawſon 


and Ruyrer had againſt the Algerines. What 


Holms did at Cape Verde is much more 


material. 5 | 

In the months of Auguſt and September, 
Holms made himſelf maſter of fort St. Andrews, 
and moſt other places belonging to the Dutch, 
in the neighbourhood of Cape Verde; and, af- 
ter taking the fort built on the Cape ittelf, he 
gave it the name of York. He erected a fort 


D'Eftrades 


in the mouth of the river Gambia, and then 
failing for Guinea, ſeized all the forts the 


Dutch had on that coaſt, except fort Achin 
and fort St. George de Mina. After this he 
returned to England. Now, if it be conſidered, 
that Holms ſailed from England in May, or 
at the lateſt, in June: that ſome time was re- 
quired to equip this fleet, and that the parlia- 
ment's addreſs was preſented to the king but the 
27th of April, it will be eaſily perceived, that 


the war was reſolved in England before any 


complaints of depredations committed by the 


Dutch were repreſented to the patliament, and 


that theſe complaints were only pretences tor 
the war. It muſt be obſerved, that not a ſingle 
Engliſh hiſtorian ſpeaks of the hoſtilities com- 
micted by Holms at Cape Verde and Guinea, 
long before any declaration of war, 7 
Hut what clearly ſhews, the King, ſince his 
reſtoration, had ever intended this war, is, his 
conduct whilſt the: treaty between France and 
the ſtates was negotiating at Paris : far; he 
did his utmoſt ro obſtruct it, The princi- 
pal condition of this treaty conſiſted, in a 

reciprocal 


D' Eſtrades 


trade: 


„„ 


D'Eſtrades 


p poſſeſſed, or ſhould afterwards lawfully acquire. 
In this general clauſe, the ſtates comprehended 


the article of the fiſhery, as an eſſential article, 


and the king of France made no objection to 
it. But Charles oppoſed it, and endeavoured 
to hinder the king of France from agreeing to 
that article. Lewis, in complaiſance to Charles, 
ſought expedients to ſatisty him, by confining 
himſelf to a general guaranty, which ſhould in- 
clude all without exception. But the ſtates re- 
fuſed to conclude the treaty, unleſs the article 
of the fiſhery was expreſly inſerted in the gua- 
ranty. Charles 'finding, the king of France 
would at laſt conſent, ordered count d' Eſtrades, 
the French ambaſſador at London, to be told, 
that he had reſolved to oblige the ſhips of a! 
nations without exception, to ſtrike to his. 
But perceiving, the king of France, inſtead of 
being intimidated by this menace, anſwered it 
in a high ſtrain; he let him know, he would de- 
{iſt from this pretenſion as to him, provided he 
would deſiſt from the guaranty of the fiſhery 
in favour of the Dutch. But Lewis, being ſen- 
ſible, the Dutch would never recede from that 
particular clauſe, agreed to it at laſt, and the 
treaty was concluded. W Ou aEaAT 
Hence it appears, that Charles was then ſeek- 
ing 2 quarrel with the Dutch, on the article of 
the fiſhery. But finding France had expreſly 
engaged to be guaranty of it, he himſelf con- 
cluded, that very year, a treaty of alliance with 
the Dutch, in expectation of ſome other occa- 
ſion to begin a war wi-h them. 


This deſign was no longer deferred, than till 


the beginning of this year 1664, when a fleet 
was preparing in England, to act at Cape 
Verde, and in Guinea, under che command of 
Holms. Shortly after, ſome Englith merchants 
compiuned to the parliament of rhe horrible 
depredations of the Dutch. But it was never 
known wherein conſiſted the injuries received 


by the Engliſh. This extraordinary proceed- 


ing is a clear evidence, the court was in good 
ö underſtanding with thoſe who complained to 
the parliament. For, naturally, and according 


who ſhould have applied to the ſttates for re- 
dreſs, and, in caſe of refuſal, demanded the 
aſſiſtance of his parliament. But here the order 
was inverted. The parliament was firſt addreſſed 
to, who prayed the king to demand immediate 
reparation, and offered their aſſiſtance to carry 
on a war againſt the ſttates, before it was known, 
whether theſe complaints had any foundation, 
or whether the ſttates were inclinable to repair 
the pretended damages. All this demonſtrates, 
the war. was reſolved, before: the parliament 
was informed of the cauſes and grounds of it. 
For it was May before the king, by his ambaſ- 
ſador, Downing. demanded of the ſttates re- 
paration fo rtheſe pretended injuries. 
What have been ſaying, is farther confirm- 
cd by the ſpeaker's ſpeech to the king, at the 
prorogation.of the parliament, wherein he ſaid, 

the houſe, upon examination of the reaſons of 
the decay of trade, had found, that the Dutch, 
M: _ a me years, had ſpoiled; his:ſubjects, to 
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to the uſual practice in ſuch caſes, they ſhould 
have firit brought their complaints to the king, 


, neſs to aſſemble three times. It ſeems, that 
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1664. reciprocal guaranty of what the two parties 


the value of 7 or 800, ooo l. tho Downing had 1664. 
not yet preſented his memorial to the ſtates, . 
nor, conſequently, received any anſwer. Ads. 

The 17th of May, the king coming to the Echard. 
parliament, the ſpeaker preſented the bills 
which were ready, and amongſt the reſt, one 
for empowering the king to levy the chimney- 
mony by his own officers, as he had deſired. 

This bill was afterwards the cauſe of great 
vexations, complaints, and murmurs which = 
obliged king William III. to drop this tac, 
tho? as it was levied in the reigns of Charles II. 

and James II, it amounted to above 256,000 1. 

a year. After the ſpeaker had mentioned this 

bill, he told the king: - 8 

© -- Whilſt we were intent upon theſe weighty The ſpea- 
affairs, we were often interrupted by petitions, ker'sſpeech 
and letters, and motions, repreſenting, 8 
unſettled condition of ſome counties, by rea 
ſon of Phanaticks, Sectaries, and Nonconfor- 

miſts: They differ in their ſhapes and ſpecies, 

and accordingly are more or leſs dangerous; 

bur in this they all agree, they are no Friends 

to the eſtabliſhed government either in church 

or ſtate, and if the old rule be true, Qui 

eccleſiæ contradicit non eſt pacificus, we have 

great reaſon to prevent their growth, and to 

puniſh their practice. To this purpoſe, we 

have prepared a bill againſt their frequenting 

ot conventicles, the ſeed-plots and nurſeries 

of their opinions, under pretence of religious 
worſhip. The firſt offence is made puniſhable 

with 51. or three months impriſonment, and 

10 |. for a peer: The ſecond offence, with 

10 l. or fix months impriſonment and 20 l. 

for a peer: But the third offence, after a tryal 

by a jury, and the tryal of a peer, by his 

© peers, the party convicted ſhall be tranſported 

* to ſome foreign plantation, unleſs he lays 
down 100]. Immedicabile vulnus enſe re- 
ſcindendum ne pars fincera trahatur, ” ---- ' 

The Presbyterians were more numerous than A reflec- 
all the other ſects together. Since the king's don upon 
reſtoration, they had never been accuſed of an * 
inſurrection againſt the government, or of enter- 
ing into the plots of the Anabaptiſts and Re- 
publicans; and yet, by this act they were made 
liable to the ſame penalties as the other ſects; 
and, on pretence that their religious meetings 
were nurſeries of their opinions, againſt the go- 
vernment in church and ſtate, they deſerved to 
be tranſported to America, if they had the bold- 


by this extreme rigour, it was not ſo much de- 
tigned to puniſh their pretended tranſgreſſions 
as to drive them to deſpair, that they might 
render themſelves guilty in dee. 
After paſſing theſe acts, the king p orogued Protogy 
the parliament to Auguſt, ſignifying withal, 09.93 
that it ſhould not meet till November; unleſs a * ak 
certain-affair obliged him to aſſemble it ſooner. 

This affair was the Dutch war, which the The king 
king had reſolved. For this purpoſe; Downing _— 
preſented to the ſtates a memorial, drawirin of dama- 
very high terms, wherein he demanded; on the ges. 
part of the Ring, reparation for the damages Baſnage: 
done to the Engliſh, which by his calculation; 
a mounted to or 800,000 J. ſterling. After the 
moſt . diligent ſeareh, I have not been able ro 

” 11N diſcover 


970 


except the two ſhips before- mentioned, and 
| another article concerning the iſle of Poleren, 
of which I ſhall ſpeak hereafter. Wherefore, 
in imitationof theEngliſh hiſtorians, I am forced 
to leave the reader in.the dark, wich regard to 
the particulars of the damages on which this 
An ambaſ- war was founded. | , 
2 _ The king was bent on a war at any rate, 
fares.  Whillt the: ſtares uſed all poſſible endeavours to 
Kennet, Avoid It. Nevertheleſs, nor judging it proper 
to treat with Downing, who behaved to them 
with great haughtinels, they ſaid in anſwer to 
his memorial, that they would ſend an ambaſ- 
ſador to the king. Accordingly, they diſpatched 
Van Goch, who had his firſt audience of the 
king the 25th of June. As he was ſpeaing, 
at this audience, of the trade of Africa, kand 
the Weſt-Indies, the king interrupted him, 
and faid, it was not to be ſuffered, that 
the Dutch Weſt-India company ſhould pre- 
tend, by means of three or four ſhips, and 
a few forts on the coaſt of Guinea, to exclude 
other nations from that commerce. The am- 
baſſador anſwered, the difficulties about that 
affair were terminated by the laſt treaty, and 
it ought to be examined, whether the Dutch 
had acted contrary to it. Afterwards, the 
| ſtates being informed. of the hoſtilities com- 
mitted by Holms at Cape Verd, and in Gui- 
nea, their ambaſſador complained to the king; 
who anſwered, he had not the leaſt knowledge 
thereof, Some days after, the ambaſlador pre- 
ſented a large memorial on that ſubject, with 
a freſh complaint, that the king had forbid the 
Importation of Dutch commodities into Eng- 
land. The king gave the ſame anſwer, as be- 
fore, to the firſt article of this memorial, that 
he had no knowledge of what was acting by 
Holms; and to the ſecond, that the prohibi- 
tion of commodities, was upon the account of 


the plague then reigning in Holland. It ap- 


peared. afterwards, that the king pretended, 
the affair of Cape Verd and Guinea did not 
concern him, but was a private difference be- 


tween the Engliſh and Dutch companies, and 


therefore it had not been neceſſary to inform 
him of it. But it will hardly be coneeived, that 
the duke of York, as governor of the royal Afri- 


can company, ſhould ſend a fleet of 21 men of 


war to Guinea without the king's knowledge. 
Prepara- 
tions for 


trons tor at London, truicleſxly preſented memorials upon 


memorials, the king was diligently equipping 
The «ity oſhis fleet. As he wanted money, be borrowed 
Londo 100,000 l. of the, city. of London, who wil- 
tends the Jingly lent him that ſum, in the belief, that he 
Ling mo- intended only the good of the Engliſh trade, 
. bythe deftruftion of that of Holland, The 
but ngt with the ſame vigour that their enemies 
were preparing to attack them. Their deſign 


chan men would return before the declaration 
of war; and the king's intention vas to inter- 
cept thoſe fleets belore the publiſhing of any 
declaration. :i| vo {il e as N 
Ide king diſcovered his deſign in a manner 
dot to bg miſtaken. For ſending his fleets to 


w - 


- manifeſtly violated. In vain do ſome hiſtorians * 


While Downing at the Hague, and Van Goch 


ſtates, ontheir fide; prepared for their defence; 


was to gain time, in hopes, their fleets of mer- 


tc. diſcoverfhe particular Articles of theſe. damages, 


ſea; under the command of the duke of York, 1664. 
as high-admiral, this fleet met, in November, 
with the Duteh Bourdeaux fleet, home-ward Aw Eng- 
bound, laden wich wine and brandy, and took cept he 
130 ſhips, which, were brought into Eng- Dutch 
land, and condemned. for lawful prizes, tho? merchant- 
no war had yet been proclaimed, It ig men retur- 
needleſs: to reflect on the king's conduct, or on e 
the judgment of the Engliſh admiralty. Every * 
unprejudiced perſon will eaſily believe, that the war was 
law of nations was never more unjuſtly, or more declared. 
renec- 


endeavour to palliate this action, with two rea- (hi, proce 
ſons, which diſcover, by their weakneſs, how dure. 
much they themſelves were perſuaded of the Echard. 
reality of this injuſtice, The firſt is, that about 

the ſame time, Ruyter diſpoſſeſſed the Engliſh 

of their factories at Cape Verd, and on the 

coaſt of Guinea. But, firſt they take no notice, 

that theſe factories were mere uſurpations of 

the Engliſh, who had the ſame year diſpoſſeſſed 

the Dutch of them. Secondly, Ruyter did not 

recover the forts, at Cape Verd, and on the 


coaſt of Guinea, till the following yeaw 1665. 


Far it muſt be conſidered, that Holms com- 
mitted his hoſtilities at Cape Verd, in the 
months of Auguſt and September, and after- 
wards failed to the coaſt of Guinea, where he 
ſeized ſeveral forts, This news muſt therefore 
be brought to Holland, the ſtates muſt ſend to 
Ruyrer in the Mediterranean to repaſs the 
Streights, and fail to Cape Verd ; and laſtly, 
Ruyter muſt execute his orders, and the news 
of his expedition be carried to England. Now 
if all this cannot be eſſected within the ſpace of 
fix weeks, how is it poſſible to juſtify the taking 
of the Bourdeaux fleet in November, on account 
of Ruyter's expedition to Cape Vierd and Gui- 
nea, three months after? The ſecond reaſon 
is, that this war was not the project of the king, 
but the voice of the people and parliament ; as 
if, even on this ſuppoſition, the people and 
parliament were leſs obliged than the king e 
obſerve the law of nat ions. But this was not 
the only fault of this nature committed by 
Charles II, through a deſire of monex. 

Mean time, the king of France apprehend- Charles 
ing he ſhould atlaſt be involved in this war, by m— the 
aſſiſting the ſtares, purſuant to the treaty of 1662; king's Me- 
believed it incumbent. upon him to uſe ſome diation. 
endeavours to prevent it, and to that end offered Echard. 
his mediation to the two parties. The ſtates 
willingly accepted it, but it was rejected by 
Charles, who ſaid, he would enter into na ne- 
gotiation, till he had received entire ſatisfaction 
on his demands. He had now ſent Sir Richard 
Fanſhaw to Spain, and the lord Holles to France 
to endeavour to ingage theſe two crowns in 
a war with the Dutch. But he ſucceeded 
neither at Paris nor Madrid. Nevertheleſs he 
perſiſted in his, reſolut ion, to make war, tho 
he had no other reaſons to alledge for it than 
the pretended depredat ions committed 2 
Dutch upon the Engliſh;: the particulats o 
which were never known to this dax. 
When ie is conſidered, with what animoſity; e 
this war was undertaken and parky/d, not oni) oed; of 
by the king, duke of York, and the Miniſtry, this war. 
but even by the parliament, one can hardly help Burnet- 

. | thinking, 


Con jecture 


upon the 4 


grounds o 
this war. 
Burnet 


Book XXII. 


The kings 


> mom to ber, after two prorogarions, the ki 
e parlia- 


ment for 


money. 
Ecbard. 


„„ 


4 «* 


ing trade. But hitherto, conjectures only ha 
been offered on this ſubject. Some fay, this 
war ought to be aſcribed to the duke of ork's 
ambition, who. was impatient to diſtinguiſh 
himſelf, by commanding, as lord high-admiral, 
the king his brother's fleet. Others believe, 


the king finding his coffers empty, not with- 
ſtanding all the money given him by parltanient, 
and that᷑ raifed by the fale of Dunkirk, ingaged 


by intrigttes rhe parliament to propoſe this war 


to him, to have a pretence of demanding ex- 


* will, 


traordinary ſupplies, which "ſhould not be al! 
expended in the war. There are others who 
believe, the king, the parliament, the city of 
London, found this war abſolttely neceſſary to 
humble the maritime power of the Dutch, who 
aimed to engroſs the whole commerce of Europe ; 
as they had already done thar' of the Indies : 

That tho the cauſes of the war were never fully 
made known, every one underſtood, it was a 
war occaſioned 9 — jealouſy of trade. Laſtly, 
there are who ſuſpect, that the project to in- 


troduce Popery into England being now formed, 
the execution of it was otily ſuſpended. till the 


Dutch were rendered unable to ſuccour the 
Engliſh Proteſtants, ſince it was only from them 
that they could receive aſſiſtance. I ſhall not 
take upon me to determine whar were the ſecret 
motives of this war, which certainly was ander- 


taken on very ſlight grounds, as will hereafter | 


more fully appear. 
The parliament meeting the 24th of Novem- 
made a 


ſpeech to both houſes, upon the preſent Mis 7 


namely, the war wich the ſtates- general. 
faid, that upon the ſtock of his own credit be 
had ſet out a fleet, not inferior to any Eng- 
ſand had etet ſeen, and which had cht bien 
850,000]. Alltfiis tended ar of bn. 
mons a ﬀ proportionable ſupply. He then added, 
===--= ©] knownotw her? it will be worth 
my pains to endeavour to remove a vile jea- 
© louſy which ſome ill men ſcatter abroad, and 


* .which I am ſure will never ſink into the 


breaſt of any man who is worthy to fit upon 


your benches ; That when you have given 


0 me a noble and proportionable ſupply, for the 


* ſupport of the war, F may be induced, by ſome 
« evil counſellors (for they witt be thou ht to 
* think very reſpectfully of my own pert on). to 
© make a ſudden peace, and get all that money 
for my own private occaſions. I am fure yo 

© all think it an unworthy jealouſy, and not to 
© deſerve an anſwer. T would not be thought 


to have ſo. brutiſh an inclination to loye war 


© for wat's ſake. God knows, I defite no ble(- 
© fing in the world ſo much, as that I Cont live 
© to ſee a firm peace between all Cht 
* Princes, and ſtates. But let me tell yo 
you may ,be per Or of it, that 11 140 
c - compelled to enter into a Wat, Ko 1 5 
c tection, honour and benefit of y f = 
"God willing, not” "niake 4 0 
© upon. the obtaining and; {ec 0 wg K thoſe Ta ws 


for Which the Wat is ente 


. "that « can 'be done; rio Pn 15 
8 "for the; dererminariot Th a W 


The Reign of 1 A- ROT) E gigs! oft 
1664. thinking; that they who excited this anĩmoſit 
had ſome other fecret end than that of ſupport- 


houſe to ghee, fis It, 


It if be ſeem hereaftet; how he king di 163 
charges his promiſe iti this ſpecch- Alter he N 
had done, he farther d clared to them” klar he f 
did ititend the lord chancellor ſholüld have! ade 30 
a narrative concernin the treaty and manner of 
proceedirig with the Durch;; but the chancellor 
being laid tp with the our, be had -ordered the 
narratiye to be put into "writing, which was de- 
livered to both houſes.” 

It will be eaſily imagined; this nattative con- . 
tained only what ſhould inflame the pariiament. liament 
But the hiſtorians hade not been_pleay/d'to re, thanks the 


late the contents, per rbaps for want of knowing city of 


them. Be this as it will, the king found the — 


king fortnif the patliäthent ſo well difpofed"ih 
his favour, that the two houſes, by fix lords and 
twelve commoners, ſent their chanks to the cit 
of London for their loan to the Kittg.” A few 
days after, rhe commons Voted the ing a fup- 
ply of 2,500,000 |. towards the maintenance 
of a war ſo neceſfaty to the ſtate; and in leſs 
than three weeks, ways and means were found 
for raiſing that ſum it pw years j. after which 
both houſes adjoiir ede 70 the rath of Ja- 
nuary, © * 
Immediarely afret; the: Ing p ublilhed a de- A.degarar 
claration, by which geile al rep 55 de Alte tion con- 
ed againſt the thips, $90ds, and ſubſects 9 the Re e 
ſtates-general, and the court of admiralty „ eee 
der'd to condemn them 48 prizes, accbrding tb gainſt the 
the courſe of adimtralty, and law f Arion, Dutch. 


lieg Mo 


This declaration was founded upou the ron I wy 
damages and inſults done to the We : Fo ah 
without Hg one arriele. | 1 6. 15 


ſhij ps be rich mer, he 5 War Was 8e 11 ene 
claimed. But! ic Was much worſ@ face the de: 1 
clararion for general repriſals had been abi 2 

When che ſtates were infor ed ot The Hoſti- bud 
lities committed by Holt at Ca pe Verd ant 


in Guinea, they ſeiſt Aff exp gez th Ru ter, tb 


order hihi'to repals x e Streits hts, and fail! kt 
wards theſe coaſts. to recov 5 What the Dich 
Welt-India company 17 loſt. e exetuit- . 467 
ed this order with g. ary 'vi 25 ad ook moſt · Pen? 10 
ol the forts ſeized by 05 Me Wil E gat 
rook ſeveral of heir i 57 his news reached 
London the begin ling: 1 po re and für- 


niſh'd' the king "with 1 'new pretence for 55 ö a " 
declaration of” wat, W he Was ibliſhed'? A  Snulge. 


DR TT: to H arg 
few da 08 


ays. ib. 
he patliament el the my . anvar > The rio: ' 
the hoiile of 1 <a e y ney bill is 


to the, money bill 


5 5 effing affair, N | 
This bill being eaſy” 1 moſt oe 9 8 Echard. 


on 4 the 
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This declaration La cke e Hh 
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1665. world, thgt the Dutch were the aggreſſors, 
A and; par Juſtice, to be ſo looked upon by 


A „ 
upon this 
declara- 
tion. 


te r y aflogiſhing i in this dion 

is, that Re "%y did N. LI care to 
preſeryve arances, ad if his ſubjects, and 
all ire bal Rog A of com an tenle 
or it Was not Knows. ther the "fer from 
Bourdeaux had been intercepted in Novem- 
ber, before Ruyter had reached Guinea. 
He pretended, that all the world muſt be 
ignorant, becauſe he himſelf feigned not to 


knew, that Holms had beg un hoſtilit ies at 


Cape Verd and in ne in Auguſt and 
i Yeptembet: In ſhort, he would have all the 
world, believe on his bare word, that the 
Engliſh had ſuffered. grievous damages, with- 
out his vouchſafing to ſpecify one ſingle injury. 
This declaration was approved of by 22 privy- 
counſellors only, the earls of Southampton and 
Carendon having been either unable or unwil- 
ling to be preſent when it was reſolved. It 
was dated the 22d of February, but was not 
publiſhed till the 2d 'of March. | 
"The king having notice that fome bills were 
ready for the royal aſſent, came to the par- 
liament the 2d of March, and, after. paſſing 
Aa bills, * ich 4 50 of no great importance, 
prorogued the Ne to the 2 fſt of 


The par- 
lament 


prorogued. 


I frerwards ontinued the proroga- 
dt fl tion to the 1ſt of 2 , and then to the 9th 
b of October. 


The cler- In this ſeſſion the clerg y voluntarily religned 
gy give their right of raxing themſelves in convocation, 
ae, and from this time have been taxed in com- 
rang mon with the people in parliament. This has 


taxin 


themſelves. made conypcations lels neceſſary to the king, 


e Sf conſequently. tek conſiderable in them. 
elves. Xs 
| The. war being des ared, the duke of York, 
dd in the end of (Fes ; repaired ro the fleet 
which he. Was to command; conſiſting, of 107 
men of war, and 14 fire-ſhips. But as the 
fleet 195 not yet Hei he could! not fail till 
dow oh N 1 EB ov ſince, ihe! Rates, perceiying : a 


e unavoidable, had preſſed the king of 
with re- France to declare ag wy England, purſuant 
gard to the to the, treaty of 1662, but had not. yet pre: 


eech 1181 Charles on his ſide ſolliciteg him to 
England Aba on the ſtates, and, allared him with very 


ind Hol- Sir advantages. So, Lewis was not a 
ana Hale embarraſſed. 5 1158. deſirous to keep 
Wire 5. fair with the king o | A g Jand, whom, he fore- 
. 1 Tor aw, he might Want Fi dl, on the other hand, 
K if he 2b oned. 1 IF : 6s. there was danger 
of their being 71 10 and of penſſ ohary 

it Joſing all hig, ef 19 could not 


We Li a cha e government, 
1 *n py ty 9 ih 421 Ne 
ratige, and ahe Tis 7 Fog ng 
by ex in Hod e 
40 e of ie 0 0 "that the Rakes 
Te 45 of Eras, ang 
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ot He treaty of 1662, ae 
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©, by giv- 5 
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K * 


| 10 0 of 


g hopes to the, ſtates of his declaring agai 
5 and laſtly, by a Ferry ing f. es 2 
endon, with the duke of Verneuil at the 
head of it, to mediate a peace between Eng- 
land and Holland. In order to know his ficua, 
tipn, let us hear; what he ſays himſclf in a 
letter to count d Eſtrades his ambaſſador at 
the Hague, qated the tgth 0 December | 
1664. wever, Low, am a little Hr letter 
8 emborraſſed, , conſidering, if licterally EXE> oder 
cute bhy treaty of 1662, 1. ſhall very much 'Elirades, 
prejudice my, principal intereſt; and this, in 
favour of a nation, which not only will never 
be ſeryiceable;to me, but which { ſhall find 
oppoſite in the only caſe where I ſhould want 
them, and then, the aſſiſtance I ſhall have 
given them, will turn againſt e. Beſides 
this, 1 loſe England, which is upon the 

oint of concluding a ſtrict alliance with 

Pain, in caſe I reject her offers, and theſe 
offets, for I may truſt you with the ſecrer, 
are a Carte blanchein every thing I can de- 
ſire for the Netherlands, withoit e one inch of 
land expected for England. Beſi des the 
king g of England himſelf ſupgeſts to me, how 
to avoid with honour aſſiſting. the Dutch. 
He, pretends, they, are the ageredlars : that 
he has a right to the forts, they. have ſeiſed 
in Guinea: that they firſt armed: that they 
have made a national quarrel for a private 
(© diſpute between two companies, which they 


5 ſhould have been ſuffered to. decide : that 


* — # * 


0 80 trying 1 
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0 1 Vale are a the to be adjuſted. 


1 not reaſonable; their capricious o bie to 


c maintain a country for which I am not en- 
„ gaped,, ſhould kindle a war, in theſe parts, 
© becauſe as I am not obliged. for the princi- 
© pal, I cannot. be o for the acceſſions an 
* dependencies. I omit how I \ was ſerved by 
f, the ſtates at Munſter, Kc. What I now 
6 © write muſt be a ſecrex. 13 
J cannot forbear making ſq E remarks "SPIE 
this letter. 115 upon this 
F irſt it ſhews, the king af pod did not letter. 
excire the war between England and Holland, 
a5 mot of rhe, Engliſh biftorians pretend. 
Secondly, if Charles had reall intended the, 
welfare of We kingdom, in an lertäking this 


h fired de for the Necherjangs, i in order, 

accomplith the, deſtructſon 9 

This 5 2 700 1 ly contrary ro the f 
25 , and. very different from 

be faite de: pe for the 93 85 

we, mig, have recgived,. from tbe. 


what Charles alledged to Lewis, 
ere 111 5 no' proof, .that the Dutch were, 


$3 


t ellos, nor an Thing of the pretended, 
# LNG 800, 0001.: "Bux chat the princi- 
a 7 in diſp 0 s.the- PLopriery of ſome, 
210 ; on the coal 7 0 0 fiche, according 
hi an Jir be erween. the 7 
iat, "dd it BY the 3 hel WAS ealy ti to de Tri, 
thiy, 


ions 


hu 


fleet. vent the fleet of 


ſon had been ſent with 21 ſail, in the name 
of the duke of York, and the royal African 
_Lattly, the ſtates had no reaſon. to expect 
much' aſſiſtance from France, unleſs the chance 
of war ſhould render it neceſſary for them, or 
the king of France find ſome conſiderable ad- 
vantage in eſpouſing their quarrel. 1721 
It was therefore to gain time that the am- 


baſſy was ſent to London, becauſe Lewis pre- 


tended, that as long as there was any hopes 


of an accommodation, he was not obliged to 


declare againſt England. Now whilſt his am- 
baſſadors were at London, he could ſay, that 


the hope of a reconciliation was not entirely 


deſperate. He managed ſo artfully, that he kept 
them there till the end of the year 1665, de- 
clared not againſt England till January 1666, 
and his declaration was of little ſervice to the 


„ 53 hates: 115 (+ 
The'duke The duke of York failed with the Engliſh 
ruin fleet in May, and before the Dutch could 
with the be ready, alarmed the coaſts of Holland. He 
Engliſh continued a fortnight near the Texel, to pre- 
olland from: joining that of 
Zealand, in which he could not fail of ſucceſs. 


In the mean time, he took ſeveral Dutch 


Kennet, 


homeward bound ſhips, who had not been in- 


formed of the war. However, as the war was 
not made only to hinder this junction, the duke 
at laſt ſailed away, with defign to meet Ruyter, 
who was returning to Holland by order of the 
ſtates. But finding, his proviſions were con- 
ſumed upon an uncertain expectation, he re- 
tired with his fleet to Harwich, contenting 

| himſelf with ſending ſome frigates to cruiſe in 
the channel, and bring him intelligence of the 
enemy. | | 


The fleet Mean while, the Holland and Zealand ſqua- 


of the drops joined, and formed a fleet of 121 men of 
ſtates put war, belides fire-ſhips, under the command of 
— Obdam de Waſſenaer. He had under him 
of Obdam, Cortenaer, vice admiral of the Maeſe, Evert- 
Echard. zen, vice admiral of Zealand, and Cornelius 
Tromp ſon of the famous Martin Tromp. The 

rear- admirals and captains were very far from 
anſwering to their ſuperiors in capacity, more 

care having been taken to fill theſe poſts with 

the relat ions and friends of thoſe, whom the 
penſionary wanted, to preſerve his credit, than 

with experienced officers. So, except 15 or 

16 captains, the reſt were unexperienced. This 

is a misfortune to which republicks are more 

liable than monarchies. Tho' De Wit ma- 

naged the affairs as he pleaſed, he had for e- 
nemies all the party of the houſe of Orange, 


. 


im. The penſionary was not i 


322 all his proceedings, in order to ruin 
rant of it, 


who were ſpies upon his conduct, and miſre- 


1 


; 1 T 9 ö 30 


Aſcough; _- 
I ſhall not, pretend to 0 
ment, fought the 3d of Tune, for which J own gained by 
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had ſhown in the battle. See what doctor | 
Burner biſhop of Salisbury, ſays of it in his nern 


1 14 


f his 1 
That famous hiſtorian, ſays,.* After, the, Burnet, 


© up with them. In that council, Penn; who: 


and theefore believd, the only Yay to ſcare | © commanded under die duke, happoned "ro: 


VVV * 
* Our hiſtorians ſay, that we loſt but one ſhip ; and that the Engliſh 


my 


68h 18 Duct rae of war, and fink hd 


* * TE 


fired about 14 more. They alſo took 2063 pri oners, where of 16 were captains. | : See Burchett. 3 


- + And likewiſe the lord Musk 


- 
* 


erry, and Mr. Boyle, the earl of Burlington 't ſecond fon, theſe two, with the... 


lord Falmouth, were killed with the ſame cannon - ball, juſt by the duke of York, and {5 near him, that he; was 
ſprinkled with their blood and brains. The earl of Portland was likewiſe killed. Burchet. 8 
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« fay, that they miſt prepate for hotter work 
n the next engagement. He knew well the 


© coftrage of the Pateh was never ſo high as 
* when they wete deſperate. The earl of 
© Montague, Who was then a voluiiteer, and 
one of the duke's court ſaid to me, it was 


very viſible that made an impreffion : And 


© all the duke's domeſticks faid, he had got 
© hohour enough: Why ſhould he venture a 
t ſecond time? the-ducheſs had alſo given a 
« ſtri&t charge to all the duke's ſervants to do 
* all they cotild to hinder him to engage too 
far. When matters were ſertled, they went 
: * ſleep; and 3 ordered a call to be 
given him when they ſhould get up to the 
; Burch fleet. It is A — iy paſſed 
© between the duke and Brounker, who was 
© of his bed-chamber; and was then in wait- 


ing; but he came to Penn, as from the duke, 


and ſaid, the duke ordered the ſail to be 
flakened. Penn was ſtruck with the order, 
© but did not go to argue the matter with the 
duke himſelf, as he ought to have done, but 
* obeyed'it. When the duke had ſlept, he 
upon his awak ing went out upon the quarter- 


deck, and ſeemed amazed to ſee the ſails 


© {lakened, and that thereby all hope of over- 
* taking the Dutch was loſt. He queſtioned 
Penn upon it. Penn put it on Brounker, 
* who ſaid nothing. The duke denied he had 
given any ſuch order. But he neither pu- 
© niſhed Brounker for carrying it, nor Penn 
* for obeying it. He indeed put Brounker 
of his fervice, and it was ſaid, that he 
* durft do no more, becauſe he was ſo much 
* in the king's favour, and in the miſtreſs's. 


Penn was more in his favour after that than 


- © -evet before, which he continued to his ſon 
after him, tho' a Quaker. And it was 


Medals 


ſtruck in 


honour of 


the duke 
of York. 
Evelyn's 
Numiſm, 


0 thought, that all that favour was to oblige 
ghim to keep the ſecret. Lord Montague 
did believe, that the duke was ſtruck, ſee- 


ing the carl of Falmouth the king's favourite, 


© and two other perſons of quality, killed very 
near him, and that he had no mind to en- 
© gage again, and that Penn was privately 
© with him. It Brounker was ſo much in fault 
as he ſeemed to be, it was thought the duke, 


in the paſſion that this mult have raiſed in 


him, would have proceeded to greater ex- 
© tremities, and not have ated with fo much 
eg” 8 _ 

Phe duke of York, ſeeing it was in vain to 
continue his purſuir, retired to the coaſt of 
England, and repaited to Whitehall, to re- 
ceive the acclamations of the court and city of 
London. The king appointed a day of thankſ- 
given throughout rhe kingdom for this victory, 
and ſeveral medals were ſtruck in honour of 
the victorious duke of York, who was now in 
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One of theſe medals had on one fide, the duke's effigy in buſt, clad in a Roman mantle, with theſe wards 
round it, JIAcozus Dux EBOR. & AL BAN. (DomIN, MAGN. ADMIRALIUVS ANGLIAy &c. The reverſe reptęr. 

miral and whole fleet in an engagement, with theſe words, NEc MiNoR 1N TERRIS. Jun. i, 
MpcLxV. Another had on one ſide, the duke in buſt, ſhort-hair, &c, with this inſcription, JIAcozos Dux 
EBoR. & AL BAN, FRATER, AUGUST1SSIMI CAROL1 II. Re61s, The reverſe, a trophy, and fhups engaged, 


ſented dhe ad 


* v . 1 - 


with theſe words, GeNvs, AnTiquym. Ste Evelyn's Numiſmata. | 3 
J Sir George Aſcough Was viceradtpiral under him, and Sir Thomas Tyddeman rear-admiral. Of the white, 
\ P un was admiral, Sir William Berkely vice-admiral, and Sir Joſeph Jordan rear-admiral. And the 
blue ans Yer carried by Sir Thomas Allen, Whoſe fag- officers were, Sir Chriſtopher Minnes, and Sir John Har- 


Sir William 


chett. 


1 
1 


day with Sir Gilbert Talbot, the Engliſh en- 


a very agtecabie ſituation . For beſides that 1665. 

he was lord high-admiral, governor of the 

Cinque-Ports, and of Portſmouth, and had the 

benefit of the poſt- office, and the wine-licen- 

ces, all which enabled him to keep a ſplendid 

court, he had ſtill a much more conſiderable 

advantage. He begun to be conſidered as 

heit to the crown, the king his brother ha- 

ving no children by his queen. This attached 

many to him, and particularly the Papiſts, 

who knew his religion, tho' he yer concealed 

it, as well as the king. it) 5 
Shortly after, the queen- mother, having re- The queen 


ſolved to paſs the reſidue of her days in France, mother re- 


the king and the duke of York attended her Prince“ 
in the Catherine Yatch to the Nore, and there Echard. 
took the ir laſt leave of her. It is very likely, ſhe 
was not pleaſed with having ſo ſmall a ſhare in 
the publick affairs, having been uſed to the 
contrary, in the teign of the king her husband. 
However glotious this firſt ſea-tight of the The Eng- 
duke of York might be, che king and council liſh fleet 
did not think it proper he ſhould venture his put under 
perſon in a ſecond engagement. Therefore tte we ; 
the command of the fleet was given to Edward 97 of 
Montague earl of Sandwich f, who uſed his Sandwich. 
endeavours to prepare it for the ſea, as ſoon as July. 
poſſible ; in order to prevent that of the ſtates, Echard. 
which was repaiting with all poſſible diligence: 
Beſides, the ſtates, having appointed Ruyrer 
to ſucceed Obdam, ordered him to return im- And that 
mediately with the fleet, conſiſting of 17 men of che 


of war. The diligence, uſed by the ſtates to Dutch un- 


: x | d | 
repair their fleet, was not ſo much to be re- er 
venged of the Engliſh, as to ſecure their mer- 
chant-men home-ward bound from Smyrna and 


the Eaſt-Indies. The Engliſh, on their {ide were 


teſs deſirous to fight than to ſeiſe the riches 
which thoſe fleets were bringing to Holland, 

It happened, in the mean time, that the g. vera! 
Dutch-Smyrna- fleet, and ſeveral Eaſt-India Dutch 
ſhips, not daring to enter the channel, retired ſhips retire 


to the port of Berghen in Norway, waiting to Perg- 


for Rayter to convoy them to Holland. Mean _ 
. * R N 12 * , Yo f 
while, the king of Denmark, diſcourſing one Burnet. 


voy, made great complaints of the Dutch, 
K ho, he ſaid had drawn the Swediſh war on 
him, that he might be forced to have recourſe 
to them for ſupplies of money and ſhips, and 
deliver to them rhe cuſtoms of Norway and 
the Sound for their ſecurity. Upon this the 
envoy told him, he had now a good opportu- 
nity of being revenged, by the ſeiſure of their 
ſhips at Berghen, worth many millions. But 
the king anſwer ing, he wanted ſttength to ex- 
cute ſuch a deſign, the envoy told him, he 
doubted not but the king of England would 
lend him his ſhips, provided he was aſſured 
of equal partaking of the ſpoil; to which the 


| king 


1 
ter 
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1665. king of Denmark conſented. The king of 
AY England was pleaſed with Talbot's project, 

The kings and ſent orders to the earl of Sandwich to fail 

«2 immediately and ſeiſe the Dutch ſhips at Berg- 

Denmark hen. The admiral readily obeyed, tho' he had 
atempt to received no intimation of the agreement be- 
ſeiſe them. tween the two kings. ry 
. To effect this deſign, it was abſolutely ne- 
pie | ceſſary to inform the vice- roy of Norway, and 
the governor of Berghen of it, that they might 

favour it, in feigning to protect the Dutch ſhips; 

the king of Denmark 7 unwilling to ap- 

pear openly. Nor was it leſs neceſſary to ac- 

quaint the earl of Sandwich with it, to pre- 

pare him againſt the noiſe and complaints of 

the governor of Berghen, on account of the 
attempt and violence of the Engliſn. But ſe- 

veral accidents ruined this affair. The gover- 

nor of Berghen, who was to receive orders 

from the vice-roy ot Norway, was not-inform- 

ed ſoon enough. On the other hand, Talbot's 

expreſs, ſent from Copenhagen to the Engliſh 

fleet, was taken by the Dutch. In fine, the 

carl of Sandwich hearing, Ruyter was ſhortly 
expected, and being deſirous to perform the 

deed before his arrival, detached the ſqua- 


dron commanded by Sir Thomas Tyddeman, 


who attacqued the Dutch with great reſolu- 
tion. But they now had time to put them- 
ſelves in a poſture of defence. On the other 
hand, the governor of Berghen, who had not 
yet received any particular directions how to 
behave, ſeeing open hoſtility, and obſerving 
that the ſhot from the Engliſh damaged the 
town, fired upon them from the citadel. In 
2 word, this ſquadron was almoſt entirely ru- 
ined, and obliged to return to the fleet. The 
next day, the 4th of Auguſt, orders came to 
governor of Berghen, but it was too late. 
It appeared, the king was not pleaſed with 
the earl of Sandwich's conduct, ſince, inſtead 
of continuing him in the command of the 
fleet, he ſent him ambaſſador to the court of 

DN ieee ly . 
Ruyter In the interim, Ruyter arriving in Holland 
atrives in with many”: Engliſh prizes, took the oath to 
Holland. the ſtates as vice-admiral-general, after which 
be took the command of the fleet conſiſting of 
puts to 93 {hips well equipped. But tho' he bore the 
os title of admiral, three commiſſionors atrended 
Echard. him, viz. De-Wit the penſionary, Huygens, 
and Borreel, who had properly the command. 


The grand deſign of theſe. commiſſioners was to 


meet the India fleet, which was to fail. round 

Ireland, to avoid entering into the channel. But 

the wind was ſo contrary, that the fleet would 

not have got ſoon enough out of the Texel, if 

the penſionary, who underſtood fea aftairs ver 

well, had not by ſounding it himſelf all over very 

carefully, found more ways to get out by dit- 
ferent winds; than was f 

* ticable. So the fleet at laſt, failed out, and 

appeared before Berghen, where the com- 

miſſioners gave their orders for convoying the 

merchant- men which were in that port. But 

tet was not in their power to prevent a ſtorm, 

which diſperſed them, and threw 20 of them 

into the hands of the Engliſh This ſtorm 

„ © obliged Ruytat and che commiſſioners to re- 
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t formerly prac- 


3 
turn to Holland, with their fleet very much 1665. 
damaged. 2. „„ e bn 215 eg 
In che interim, the plague raged dreadfully A great” 
in London, where it firſt appeared abont the Pagen 
middle of May. Ir is faid, that in leſs than Skinner 
a year, it ſwept a way, in that ſingle city, a= © 
bove 100,000: per ſons. The king at firit re- 
tired to Hampton Court, but ade ward to 
be farther from London, reſided at Salisbury. Te 
It appears, that this year; the Republicans Ge Re. 
had projected an inſurrection, and were even publicans. 
encouraged by emiſſaries from the ſtates- ge- 1 
neral, Who would have been glad to employ 
the king at home in domeſtick troubles. But 
this was a bare project, which ſerved only to ns of 
furniſh the enemies of the Non-conformilts . 
with an opportunity to magnify the danget presby- 
with which the kingdom was threatned froni terians. 
the enemies of the church in general; and to 
include, in that number, the Presbyterians, 
tho' they were not concerned in the Republican 
projects. | | 11391, n ee 
It was not only againſt England that the The bi- 


ſtates- general had to defend themſelves. Charles ſhop of 


had raiſed them another enemy, who had no leſs Munſter 
embarraſſed them. This was the famous Ber- 383 
nard Van Ghalen, biſhop of Munſter; who, 1. Phillips. 
upon very {light pretences, entered the pro- 
vince of Overyſſel at the head of an army paid 

by the Engliſh. He made himſelf maſter of _ 

a great many {mall places, and then attempft- | 
ed to ſurpriſe Groningen, but was repulſed. + 
At laſt, before the end of the campaign, the 

king of France, and the duke of Lamenburgh 


having ſent a powerful aſſiſtance to the ſtates, 


the biſnop was forced to relinquiſh his great 
projects, and think of a peace, eſpeeially as 
the money promiſed by the king of England 
was not regularly paid. 99 14 eee 
- The parliament, which had been prorogued,, _ 
to the 9th of October, met on the day ap- aan 
pointed, but at Oxfotd, oO account of the meets at 
plague which ſtill raged in London, whereas it Oxford. 
did not much infeſt other parts of the king= — -, 
dom. In his ſpeech to both houſes} the king The king's | 
told them, the ſupply of 2,500,000.” granted . 
him for carrying on the war, was already ſpent. 
He inſiſted particularly on the great ſums paid 
to the biſhop of Munſter, for making a diyer- 
ſion in the bowels of his enemies country; 
tho“ it appears in Sir Whilliam Temple's 
letters, that theſe ſums were never well paid. 

After the king had done ſpeaking, the chan- 
cellor by his order, enlarged upon the ſame Another 
ſubject, to ſignify to the commons, that they by tbe 
could not diſpenſe wich putting the king in a bhancellor, 
condition to proſecute a war ſo glotioag ang 


y neceflary. Then, he ſpoke of the deſign form- 


ed by the Republicans, for the ſubverſion 
of the govetnment. But, in aggravating-with i 
great warmth and eloquence the efforts angl 
deſigns of 'theſe men, he took particular care 


not to. diſtinguiſſi them from the other ſects of 


Non- conformiſts. It was a conſtant artiſice, 
as I have obſerved, to apply to the Presbyte- 


rians, under the general name of Non- con- 


formiſts, all the actions and 'extravagances of 

the Independents, Anabaptiſts; and Republi- 

cans in general. 7110 eee Wis 
In 


976 

1665. In a very few days, the commons voted the 
N king a new ſupply 1250, ooo l. to continue 
| WT the war; 120,0001. to the duke of York, for 

eee the great ſervice he had done to the nation. 
Echard® Alter this, was brought into the houſe a bill, 
The five ty > A without any difficulty, viz. © That 
mile act. no Non-conformiſt teacher under what de- 
Burnet, « mination ſoever ſhall, dwell, or come, unleſs 
upon the road, within five miles of any cor- 
* Poration, or any other place where they had 
* been. miniſters, or had preached, after the 
act of oblivion, unleſs they firſt took the 
following oath. ©I do ſwear that it is not law- 
* ful, upon any pretence whatſoever, to take 
arms againſt the king; and that I do ab- 
* hor the traiterous polition of taking arms 
| . by his authority againſt his perſon, or againſt 
& thoſg that are commiſſioned by him, in pur- 
cc ſuanhce ot ſuch commiſſions ; and that 1 will 
not, at any time, endeavour any alteration of 

« government either in church or ſtate, 

The reaſon alledged in the act to juſtify 
this: ſeverity, was, that the miniſters had fer- 
tled themſelves in the corporations, ſometimes 

three or four in a place, and took opportuni- 

ties to inſtil in the minds of the ſubjects, their 

poyſonous principales of {chilm and rebcllion, 

P the great danger of the church and king- 
„„ 5oat 5 135 3 1 F-4 

meg, This bill mer with great oppoſition in the 

Ant it. houſe of lords, even from the earl of South- 

ampton lord-treaſurer, tho' intimate friend 


urnect. 


of the earl: of Clarendon, principal author of 
the perſecution againſt the Non- conformiſts. 
Indeed, the oath requited to be taken, by the 
Non-contorming winiſters, ſuppoſed a thing, 


which was not generally allowed, viz. that e- 


very good ſubject and good Chriſtian, was o- 
bliged in conſcience to believe what was con- 
tained in this oath, otherwiſe it was abſurd 


do impoſe it on the miniſters. For there is 
- .. great difference between enjoining a certain 


practice, and obliging part ot the ſubjccis to 
ſwear that they believe it founded in religion 


and conſcience, while the reſt are lett tree, 
either to believe or not believe it. According- 
Iy, the commons, being aware of the force of 


o preſſing an objection,” prepared a bill to o- 


It paſſes. 


blige all che ſubjects to take the ſame oath. 


But the bill was thrown cut, tho only by two 


or three voices. At laſt, notwithſtanding theſe 
diſſiculties, the act, called the five mile act, 
paſſed in the houſe ot lords, and the king gave 
at the royal aſſent che 3 1ſt of October, as well 


aas to the money-bill and ſome others; after 
which he prorogued the parliament to the 20rh 


Reaf! —_ 
alleges 
to juſtify 


the five 
mile act. 


of February 1665-6. 


Several writers have endeavoured to juſtiſy 


the rigour of the five mile act, and what they 
have {aid, amounts to this. That this ri- 
gour was occalioned more by the ſeditious be- 
haviour of the Non-contormilts, than by the ex- 
erciſe of their religion. In which aſſertion, 
the ambiguicy ot the word Non- contormiſt is 
ill retajned, as if all the ſects included under 
that denomination formed but one aud the 
ſame. body, united by che lame common doc- 
trines and -intereits, Which is notoriouſly l talſe. 
The Presbyterians alone were conſderably 
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more numerous than all the other Nor-con- 1665-6. 
formiſts togethet, and had doctrines and in- 
tereſts really ſeparate from thoſe of the other 


ſects. They could not be, nor were they, ac- 


cuſed of boing ingaged in the conſperiacies, 
real, or pretended, of the Independents and 
Anabaptiſts ſince the king's reſtoration, who 
had even poſitively promiſed; they ſhould not 


be moleſted for their religion, after the great 


ſervice they had done him. And yet, becauſe 

their enemies had artfully: included them in 

the general denomination of Non- conformiſts, 

they were to partake of the puniſtiment due 

to the other ſets, who were called by the 

ſame name, tho' they had no fort of union 

with them. Wherefore the reader may judge, 
whether this ſeveriry did not partly ariſe from 

their religion. In ſhort, by the ſole ambiguiry 

ot the word Non-conformitt the objection and 

juſt complaints of the Presbyterians, are pre- 
tended to be combated. | 
This ſame year, the couneil of Scotland Extreme 
ſhewed no leſs animoſity againit the Presby- rigour 
terians; on pretence of ſome inſolence com- ſhewn to 
mitted by Alexander Smith, a private mini- ben 0 
ſter, a proclamation was publiſhed the 24th of 0 3 


December, ordering that all the ſilenced Preſ- land. 


byterian miniſters thould, within 40 days, re- Ecbard. 


move themſelves and their families from the 


places where they had been miniſters, and not 
reſide within 20 miles of the ſame, or within 
{ix miles of Edinburgh, or any cathedral church, 
nor within three miles of any royal borough, 
nor ſhould be more than two together in the 
ſame pariſh, on pain of incurring the penalties 
of the law againtt movers of ſedit ion. I own I 
{ce no other difference between ſentencing men 
to death, and putting them out of a capacity 
to live, unleſs, that the latter puniſhment of- 
fers thoſe who inflict it a more. exquiſite ven- 
geance. But this rigour will appear tne more ex- 
tre me, if it is conſidered that the Presbyterians 
made properly the body of the Scotch nation. 

In the beginning ot the year 1666, the 16656. 
king's affairs were in an ill ſituarion. The France de- 
king of France, prefled by the repeated in- Cares war 
ſtances of the ſtates-general, recalled his am- Sint. 4 
bafladors, and publiſhed the 19th of January, a P' Eſtrades 
declaration ot war againit England. This was 
not owing to his beliet that the affairs of the 
Rates were deſperate, (tor the ſequel ſhewed 
they could deiend themſelves withourthis af- 
iſtance) but becauſe the penſionary, who was 
entirely attached to his inteteſt, could no 
longer ſupport himſel without this declaration; 
Which, as will hereafter appear, was not very 
prejudicial to Eng ana. 
On the other and, the ſtares found means Th bine 
1 | N - | gs 
to ſecure the king of Denmark, by the pro- of Den- 
miſe of paying him yearly, as long as the war mark joins 
with England thould continue, 1500, ooo flo- 2 the 


rins, 300,000 of which were to be paiu by the ſ 
I 


, Arg” | E ” Baſnage. | 
king of France. For this he engaged to main= * "© ks 
tain a fleet at fea of 30 men ot war tor the Ee 


ſervice of the/allies/:3 The bi- 
imhe ſtates alſo raiſed ſo many enemies to the ſhop of 
biſliop of Munſter, that he was forctd to malte Munſter 
peace and disband his dorces. This peace was make 
nuded at Cleve, and ſigned the 1 age wh the 

| | he ares. 


65-6. 
ace de- 
es war 
inſt. 
gland. 
Eſtrades 


he king's 
Den- 
ark joins 
ich the 
ates. 
zaſnage. 


he bi- 

0 

unter 

1akes 
ace 

2 the 

— 


Kennet, till then ignorant of the French king's ſe 
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1866. The naval war was renewed in 1666, with 


WY All thele diſadvantages to England. If the 


1656. king of France had ated with the ſincerity, 
* Tens. the ſtates thought they had reaſon to Apes, 
not for- very probably the Engliſh fleet would not have 
ward ts Ventured to appear with unequal force againſt 
ſuccour the the united fleets of France and Holland. Bat 
me Fo Lewis XIV, as I have ſaid, only declared 
Vas juſt ſinking, as appears in ſeveral letters 

ot count d' Eſtrades. The penſionary bein 

ſecure by this declaration, it was not difficult 

for the king of France to find pretences for re- 
tarding the aſſiſtance he had promiſed the 

ſtates. Tho his declaration was publiſhed the 
Igth of January, the fleet which he promiſed 
ſhould join that of the ſtates, was in the Me- 
diterranean under the command of the duke 
of Beaufort, who, by accidents, real or pre- 
tended, arrived not at Belle-Iſle till the end 

of September. PPD 

On the other hand, the king of Denmark, 
without a junction of his fleet with that of the 
ſtates, contented himſelf with guarding his 
own coaſts. So, this year, as the laſt, the war 
by fea was carried on between England and 

the ſtates only. 91 
ä The king returning to London the iſt of 
1 * February, proclaimed war againſt France, on 
France, the 10th. TT RT = 
The queen A few days before, the queen miſcarried, 
miſcarries. which entirely deſtroyed the common report, 

1 that ſhe was incapable ot having children. 

ern The command ot the Engliſh fleet was given 
. duke to prince Rupert and the duke of Albemarle. 


War pro- 


of Albe- They repaired to it the 23d of April, but 
marle com- were not ready to fail tili the end of May, It 


mand the 


Fon, conſiſted of 78 ſhips of the line, beſides frigates 
Engliſh . . 2 3 
geek. and fireſhips. In all appearance, the ng was 
cret 
intentions. But he knew, the duke of Beau- 
fort had orders to repair to Belle-Iſle with his 
fleet, ſaid to conſiſt of 36 fail, to join the 
Dutch fleet in the channel. Wheretore, he 
{ent expreſs orders to prince Rupert to fail 
with 20 great ſhips, and join 10 more at Ply- 
mouch, in order to go in queſt of the duke of 
Beautort, which the prince immediately obey- 
ed. It cannot well be denied that this or- 
der was ſent with too much precipitation, and 
without due conſideration. For, beſides that 
the Engliſh fleet could, without danger, have 
waited for the French, which could not, with 
ſafety, have ventured to paſs ſo narrow a ſea 
as the channel, while the Engliſh ſhould be in 
their itation, the French fleet was yet in the 
Mediterranean, when the order was ſent: to 
prince Rupert, and that of Holland upon the 
point of failing out of their ports. The king 
had afterwards reaſon to ſee how unſeaſonably 
this order was, given. | 


* 


Afezen. The fleet of the ſtates, commanded by Ruy- 


gagement. ter, put to ſea with 71 ſhips of the line, 12 
Uchard, frigares, 13 fire-ſhips, and eight yatchs, and 
anchored between Newport and Dunkirk: 
Ruyter had under his particular conduct the 
ſquadron of the Maeſe: That of North Hol- 
land and Frieſeland was commanded by E- 
vertzen, and that of Zealand by Tromp. The 
Vo II, 8 
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* war againſt England to ſave Mr. De Wit, wilo 


vantage was wholly on the ſide of the Datch, 


Engliſh having a fair wind, ſailed to atkack 1666. 
the enemy, who on their ſide, cut theit cables. 
to be the ſooner ready to receive them. 
Tromp's ſhip was ſo diſabled at the firſt, that 
he was'obliged to leave it for another. The 
ſame thing happened to Ruyter'who was com- 
ing to his aſſiſtance, and the powder of a Dutch 
ſhip taking fire, ſhe'blew up into the ait. 
Ruyter ſank an Engliſh ſhip of 50 guns, then 
another of 70, and afterwards three others. of 
the firſt rate. In ſhore, this firſt day, the ad. 


except that they loſt vice: admital Evert zen, 

who was killed by a cannon- ball. 

The fight, interrupted by the night, was 
renewed early the next morning, but after laſt- 

ing ſome hours, was diſcontinued till noon by 

reaſon of a calm. After that, the wind Tiling, 

both fleets renewed the engagement with e- 

qual bravery. Tromp being once more o 

bliged to change his ſhip, found himſelt ſo in- 

gaged in the Engliſh fleet, that he would have 

been intallibly taken or ſunk, if Ruyter, by | .. 1. 
prodigious efforts, had not brought him of ©» 
This ſecond day, the Ensliſh had ſtill the diſ- 
advantage, by loſing eight of their largeſt 
ſhips either ſunk or burnt; and ſix taken, wi tn 
Sir George Aſcough? admiral of the White. 

The duke of Albemarle would have: taken the 


advantage of the night to retire, but was pur- 


ſued too cloſely to execute his deſign So that 
he was obliged to fight all the next day, as le 
retired towards his o.¼n ſhore. About tbje 
evening, he diſcovered prince Rupert's ſqua . 
dron coming to his aſſiſtance. Whereuponn 
the two Engliſh admirals attacked theit ene 
mies again the next morning. But this fourtãꝛ 
day proved as unſucceſsful to them as the three 
former. They loſt four ef- their beſt ſhips, 

and were obliged to retreat with precipitation. 

A mift happily conveyed them from Ruyter's 
purſuit. In theſe four days rhe: Engliſh loſt 23 


great ſhips, beſides ſeveral others of lefs note, 


6000 men, and 2600 priſoners. Among the 
ſlain were Sir William Berkley, vice-admiral 
of the white ſquadron, and Sir-Chriftopher 
Mianes. The Dutch loſt ſix ſhips, 28001 ſol= ©” 
diers, and 80 ſailors, beſides the admitals l- 
vertzen, Vander Hulſt, and Scocktiorer}! witn 
ſome other officers. Tho? the victory was ſo 
evidently on the fide of the Dutch, bonfires 
and rejoycings were made at London, as it 
the Engliſh had been conquerors. 133 

The two fleets ſoon put to ſea again, and as Another 
they were in queſt of each other, they met engage- 
the 24th of July, and fought a furious battle, ment. 
where the victory was obſtinately diſputed. . i 
The Engliſhfleet conſiſted of above 100 ſall; 
and the Dutch, of 88 ſhips of the line, beſidees 
19 fireſhips. While Ruyter, and young K et | 
vertzen; engaged the red and white ſquadrons; © 
Tromp after a long diſpute roated the blue 
ſquadron, commanded by Sir ſeremy Smitm 
But by an unpardonable error, inſtead of re- 
maining wich the fleet, he amuſed himſelf witn 
purſuing the flying ſhips of the enemy. On the 
other hand, young Evert zen, who commande, 
one of the Dutch ſquadrons, was killed by a 
cannon- ball; and his ſquadron entirely de- 

| 11 P feated. 
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1666. ſeated. But the Engliſh admiral who fought 
WY> againit him, was not guilty of the ſame error 
as Tromp. Inſtead of purſuing the flying e- 

nemy, he joined the red ſquadron, command- 

ed by prince Rupert, and the duke of Albe- 

marle, and theſe two ſquadrons attacked Ru- 

ter, who nevertheleſs, by means of the night, 
diſengaged himſelf. But the next day, he was 
obliged to ſuſtain che fight alone againſt theſe 

two ſquadrons, there being no news of Tromp. 


Ruyter's He never in his whole lite ſhewed ſo much bra- 
brave re- very and capacity as in this ſecond engagement. 
treat, He ſuſtained, with his ſingle ſquadron, the 
brunt of the two Engliſh ſquadrons, and at 
laſt retreated with ſuch wonderful conduct, 
that he gained more honour by it than he 
would have done by a victory, The Englith 
leaving the chace in tight ot Fluſhing, went at- 
ter Tromp, who, tho' he was met off Harwich, 
recovered the Texel without any loſs. Ruyter 
at his return, loudly complained of Tromp's 
Tromp conduct, and, to ſatisty him, the ſtates put 
turned out Tromp under an arreſt, diſmiſſed him from 
1 his pott, and put Van Ghent in his place. 
nage. q 5 
About the ume ot theſe engagements be- 
The tween the Englith and Dutch, the duke of 


French 


fleet arives where he ſtayed to take in freſh water, which 
— he greatly wanted. 3 nies 
As in the laſt engagement the Dutch fleet 
The Eng- was diſperſed, part retiring to Fluſhing, and 
uin make part to the Texel, the duke of Albemarle 
a deſcent finding himſelt maſter of the ſea, detached 
_ 20 men of war to brave the coaſts of Holland. 
great da- Holms coming to the iſle of Viye, burnt 100 
mage to the merchant ſhips, and two men of war deſigned 
Dutch. for convoys. Then he advanced to the iſle of 
Tennet. Schelling, and making a deſcent, burnt many 
| | houſes in the little town of Brandaris. His de- 
tign was to improve a treaſon carrying on in 
this ille by one Hemskirk for which Buat a 
French gentleman, who ſecretly correſponded 
with the Engliſh, was beheaded at the Hague. 


But, Holms not finding things ready as he ex- 


- pected, returned to the fleet. 
After this expedition, the Engliſh fleet ſail- 
The Eng- ed into the channel, and anchored at St Hel- 


* ap" lens; the iſle ot Wight being the moſt pro- 
Ne of per Ration for hindering the junction ot the 
Wight, French and Dutch flects. Ruyter on his tide 
poſted himſelf in St Johns bay, near Boulogne, 

where he was ſeiſcd by a diſtemper, which 
Duch for ſome time was believed mortal. This 


fees re- obliged the ſtates to recall their fleet, of which 
called on they gave notice to the King of France. 
account of In the interim, the duke of Beaufort, ig- 
Ruxters qQrant of the retreat of the Dutch fleet, lett 
* Belle - Iſle, where he arrived about the 20th of 
of Beau- September, and entering the channel, ſafely 
fort paſſes ſailed by the iſle of Wight, without being at- 
and repaſ- racked, and got into Dieppe. He ſtaied there 
tes before à Whole day without hearing any news of Ruy- 
Voss ot tr, At lal, being informed, that che Dutch 
without fleet was retired, he failed once mare by the 
being at- ile of Wight, withour meeting with any 
tacked by oppoſuion, and got into the ports af Bretague, 
\ It is very 1 that the Engliſh, who 
lay at the Ille of 8 
tion of the two enemies fleets ſhould ſufter 
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Beautort arrived with his fleet at Rochelle, 


ven on by a high wind, not only waited 


to the Temple church, and from the north- 


ight to prevent the junc- 


that of France to paſs and repaſs without mo- 1666. 
leſtation. This may give occaſion to ſuſpect, www 
there was ſome intelligence between France 
and England. But as I can not trace it, I ſhall 

not inſiſt upon it. But ir plainly appears, the 

king ot France, aſter having amuſed the Dutch 

a whole year on divers pretences, did not 

really declare againſt England till the 19th of 

January 1665-6, and ſtill amuſed them all this 

year, with the hopes of the arrival of the duke 

of Beaufort, who entered the channel but in 
September, when the ſea-campaign was over. 

It ro this be added, Lewis's unwillingneſs to 

ſuccour the ſtates, as appears in his letter to 

d' Eſtrades, there will be no cauſe to wonder at 

the little advantage received by the Dutch 

trom the junction of France. ET 

This year, the ſtates had intended to aſſiſt Project to 
the malc-contents in England and Scotland, in a | 
order to give the Englith arms a diverſion at l 
home. This deſign was even communicated Ludlow. 
to the king of France. But he found ſo many 
objections to it, that it was ſuffered to fall un- 
executed. Probably, the ſtates had ſome cor- 
reſpondents among tha Republicans, who be- 
ing partly diſcovered, a great noiſe was made, 
and, according to cuſtom, all the Non-con- 
formiſts were charged with the plot. 

The mistorrune which this year befel the London 
city of London, I mean the terrible fire which burnt. | 
laid ſo great a part of that vaſt city in aſhes, Kennet. 

ave a treſh occaſion to the enemies of the 

epublicans, to charge them with being the 
authors thereof. This was only becaule the 
fire happened to break out the 2d of Septem- 
ber, a day eſteemed fortunate by the Repub- 
licans, on account of the victories of Dunbar 


Is dropped. 


and Worceſter, obtained by Oliver Cromwell, 


when general of the armies of the common- 
wealth of England. To repreſent without any 
aggravation, the ravages made by this fire in 
London, I need only inſert the inſcription upon 
one ot the ſides of the column, erected on the 
place where the fire broke out. This column 
at London, is called the Monument, and viſited 
by all ſtrangers, but they only who underſtand 
the Englith language, can read this inſcription. 
In the year of Chriſt 1666, the ſecond Inſcription 
day of September, at the diſtance of 202 on the 
« foot (the height of this column) a terrible monument 
fire broke out about midnight, which, dri- 
* the adjacent parts, but alſo very remote 
<« places, with incredible noiſe and fury. It 
« conſumed 89 churches, the = bran ITY 
* hall, many publick ſtructures, hoipuals, 
« {chools, libraries, a vaſt number of ſtately 
c edihices, 13200 dwelling houſes, 400 ſtreets. 
“„ Ot the 26 wards it utterly dettioyed 15, 
« and left eight others ſhattered and halt 
burnt. The ruins of the city were 436 
« acres, from the tower by the Thames fide, 


— 


“ caſt gate, along the city wall to Holborn- 
« brige. To the eſtates and fortunes of the 
“ citizens, it was mercileſs, but to their lives 
© very favourable, that it might in all things 
« 'felemble the laſt conflagration of the world. 
« The deftruQiion wgs ſudden, tor in a fraall 

« ſpeak 


cription 
the 


nument 


Boox XXIII. 


1666. * ſpace of time the ſame city was ſeen moſt 


Wy wv © flouriſhing, and reduced to nothing. Three 


« days after, when this fatal fire had baffled 

cc all human counſels and endeavours in the 

ce opinion of all, it ſtopped, as it were, by a 

« command from Heaven, and was on every 
e ſide extinguiſhed. f 


conject: gi nation, and to form conjectures upon the 
88 cauſes and authors of this fire. The pious 
ot chi fire. and religious aſcribed it to the juſt vengeance of 
Echard, Heaven, on a city, where vice and immorali- 
ty reigned fo, openly and ſhamefully, and 
which had not been ſufficiently humbled by 
the raging peſtilence of the foregoing year. 
Some again, as I have aid, aſcribed this miſ- 
fortune to the malice of the Republicans; o- 
thers to the Papiſts. And there were ſome ſo 
bold, as even to ſuſpect the king and the duke 
of York. But tho' ſeveral ſuſpected perſons 
were impriſoned, it was not poſlible to diſco- 
ver, or prove, that the baker's houſe, where 
this dreadful calamity firſt broke out, was fired 
on purpoſe. However, one Robert Hubert, a 
French Huguenot, native of Roan, and a lu- 
natick, confeſſing himſelf guilty of this ſact, 
was condemned and executed. But it appear- 
ed aſterwards, by the teſtimonyof the maſter 
of the ſhip, who brought him from France, 
that tho? he was landed at the time, he did not 
arrive in London rill two days after the fire be- 
an. It is pretended likewiſe, that a Dutch 
oy, ten years of age, confeſſed, that his father, 
and himſelf, had thrown fire-balls into the 
baker's houſe, through a window that ſtood o- 
pen. But beſides the objection which may be 
made to this teſtimony from the boy's age, there 
muſt have been ſome circumſtance in his narra- 
tive, not agrecable to the ſact, ſince it was not 
thought proper to make a farther enquiry. 
Perhaps this was only a groundleſs report. 
But that which gives moſt cauſe to believe 
Ex:-:% this fire did not happen caſually, is, the teſti- 
fram Bur mony of D.. Lloyd, afterwaads biſhop of Wor- 
netshiſtory ce ſter That prelate told Dr. Burnet, - That 


rr lating to (one Grant a Papiſt had ſome time before 


cas fire. g applied himſelf to Lloyd, who had great 


A 


had a large eſtate in the new river that is 
brought from Ware to London) and ſaid, 
he could raiſc that eſtate conſiderably, if the 
would make him a truſtee for her. His ſchemes 
were probable, and he was made one of the 
board that governed that matter ; and by 
that he had a right to come as oft as he 
pleaſed to view their works at Iflingron. 
He went thither the Saturday before the 
fire broke out, and called for the key of the 
place where the heads of the pipes were, and 
turned all the cocks that were open, and ſto- 
ped the water, and went away, and carried the 
keys with him. So when the fire broke out 
next morning, they opened the pipes in the 
ſtreets to find water, but there was none. 
And ſome hours were loſt in ſending to Iſ- 
lington, where the door was to be broke 
open and the cocks turned; and it was long 
* before the water got to London. Grant indeed 
denied, that he had turned the cocks. But 
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Men failed not to give a ſcope to their ima- 


credit with the counteſs of Clarendon, (who 
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© the officers of the works affirmed, that he 1656. 
© had according to order, ſet them all a run- ww 
ning, and that no perſon: had got the ke 

from him befides Grant; who confeſſed, he 

© had carried away the keys, but pretended 

© hedid it without deſign. 

This is Dr. Burnet's account, and agrees in 
the main with Echard's, in his hiſtory of Eng- 
land. However, an anonymous author, who 
has wrote againſt Dr. Burnet's hiſtory, accuſes 
him directly of falſehood, and aſſerts, that 
Grant was not one of the board till after the 
fire. But it is difficult to know, what regard 
is due to the teſtimony of this anonymous 
writer, whereas one can hardly help crediting 
this illuſtrious prelate, when he ſays, he had 
it from Dr. Lloyd, that Grant was made one 
of this board before the fire, and that it was 
by his means. However, this great fire was 
generally imputed to the Papiſts, and the 
more, becauſe ſeveral other things afterwards 
helped to confirm this ſuſpieion. . 

The parliament meeting the @ 1it of Septem- 1 
ber, the king, in a ſpeech to both houſes. a king's 
told them, the money granted him had not 3 
ſufficed to carry on the war, conſidering his e e 
two powerful enemies. He boaſted of the Echard. 
great ſucceſs with which God had been pleaſed 
ro bleſs, ſuppoſig his fleet to have been always 
victorious. Immediately after, the commons 
liberally voted the king a ſupply of 1800,000 1. 

Thus in the ſpace of two years, this war'coſt 
the people of England 5,550,0001; that is, 
above 60,000000 of Dutch florins, and above 
72,000000 of French livres, allowing 13 livres- 
rournols to one pound ſterling. | 

In the interim, the two houſes beginning to The par- 
diſcover, that the king was not the zealous Pro- liament 
teſtant he afſected to appear ; that the Papiſts 1ddreſſes 
had great influence in his council, and that their che _ 
religion made a viſible progrels, preſented to him aH 
an addreſs for executing the laws againſt Popiſh Echard. 
prieſts and Jeſuits, who were labouring to per- 
vert his ſubjects. The king, according to the 
method of his father, grandfather, and his own, 
immediately publiſhed a proclamation for ba- 
niſhing the prieſts and jeſuits, on pain of being 
puniſh'd according to law, if found in the king- 
dom after the roth of December. So baniſh. 
ment was the worſt that could happen to them, 
even ſuppoſing the king's order ſhonld have 
been executed. But the more rigorous the 
proclamations were, the more favourable was the 
execution. This manifeſtly appears in theit 
being ſo often repeated. But to give a more 
convincing proof of the court's diſpoſition in 
this reſpelt I ſhall here produce a paſſage in a 
letter to the earl of Sandwich, ambaſſador at 
Madrid, from ſecretary Bennet, lately created 
earl of Arlington, a reputed Papiſt, tho' he pro- 
feſſed the Proteſtant religion. In this letter he 
told the ambaſſador, © your excellency knows 
« ſufficiently the ſprings upon which the animo- 

« fity tothe Roman Catholicks riſes, and how 
ce hard it is for his majeſty to forbear declarin 
« againſtthem, when the complaint ariſes from 
ce both houſes of parliament, and accordingly 
« you can your ſelf frame your anſwer to the 
queen of Spain. 

The 


Echard. 
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1666-7, The rigor exerciſed againſt the Presbyterians 
A In Scotland cauſed. ſome of the moſt impatient 
n inſur- to riſe in arms tothe number of 1500, and form 
8 4_ A regular body, with officers in proportion to 
Echard, head them. probably, they hoped, if they 
ſhould gain ſome advantage to be join'd by 

their brethren, But in their firſt action with 

the king's torces, they were diſperſed with the 

Joſs, of-300 men, and 100 priſoners, who were 

moſt of them executed. It was not forgot to 

ſay that they held intelligence with the Engliſh 
Presbyterians, and, it they had gain'd the vic- 

tory, the like inſurrection would have appeared 

in England. But it may eaſily be judged, that 

the Presbyterians in England would not have 

been ſpared, it they could have been proved 

guilty, conlidering how the government ſtood 

attected towards them. Inconliderable as this 


inſurrection was, the Engliſh hiſtorians have 


been pleafed to repreſent it as very important, 
{aying,. the nation was ſuddenly alarmed with 
an inſurrection of the Presbyterians in Scotland, 
with whom it was not doubted thoſe of Eng- 
land held a ſtrict correſpondence. Theſe au- 
thors are to be torgiven, for not being willing to 
mils the tirſt opportunity ro include the Engliſh 
Presbyterians in theſe conſpiracies, tho' it be 

only on the authority of a Tis believed. 
Meſſage The king was impatient for the diſpatch of 
ſent from the money-bull, of which it ſeemed the commons 
eee wy rook no farther notice. He, therefore, thought 
mons, to it neceſſary to quicken them by a meſſage. He 
haſten the likewiſe told them, he could not permit any 


money- adjournment at Chriſtmas, except for the prin- 
_ D cipal | holidays. But this meſſage, it ſcems, 
Echard. Produced no great effect. The commons were 


then {examining complaints againſt the lord 
Lord Mor- Mordaunt governor oi Windſor caſtle, who was 
dauntaccu- accuſed of ſome arbitrary and tyrannical actions. 
Ky, But neither this affair, nor the money-bill could 
be tiniſhed before the concluſion of the year, 
The parliament met the 2d of January, at- 
ter a ſhort adjournment, and immedlately the 
commons accuſed the lord Mordaunt, at the bar 
of the lords houſe, and then preferred articles 
of high crimes and miſdemeanors againſt him. 
But they were diſpleaſed, that the accuſed was 
ſuffered to be within the bar of the houſe, 
whilſt his accuſation was reading. This occa- 
ſioned a diſpute between the two houſcs. 
There was alſo another difference between them, 
concerning the commiſſioners appointed by the 
commons to levy the poll-tax, and to take the 
publick accounts on oath. This was the ſub- 
ject of ſeveral fruitleſs conferences. 
The king came to the parliament the 8th of 
January, and gave the royal aſſent to the poll- 
bill, but compiained of the nomination of com- 
miſſioners, as a mark of their diſtruſt of him. 
The miſ-underſtanding between the two 
houſes ſtill continuing, the king came to the 
parliament the 8th of February, and after paſ- 
ſing ſeveral acts, he aſſured them, the money 
granted ſhould be laid out for the ends it was 
The parlia- given. Then he prorogucd the parliament to 
ment pro- the 10th of October. The acts paſſed were; 
rogued. ay act to continue for 11 months, the monthly 
Money act. aſſeſſment of 70,000 |. which with che poll-rax 
was conceived ſufficient to make good the 


1666-7. 


Poll-tax. 
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alledged by the ſtates againſt him. But the 


fleet to Berghen, and agreed with him to divide 


of ENGLAND: 


1800, 00 1. granted to the king. The other 1666-7. 
acts concerned chiefly the new buildings in YR 
London, which were tiniſhed | ſooner thay could 5 for fe- 


be expected, and in a manner more beautiful kaltes 


London. 


and regular than before the fire. 


It is now time to ſpeak of the peace between Steps taken 
England and Holland, which was now, though by the 
very ſecretly, negotiat ing, at the time the par- —_— 
liament granted-1890,000 l. or carrying on the „ne. 28 
war. In November 1665, before the king of Baſnage 
France had declared againſt England, the ſtates, 
for a foundation of peace, had offered the king 
one of theſe two conditions, either that each 
of the parties ſhould reſtore what had been 


taken, or both keep what they were poſſeſſed 


of. This was a ſure way to obviate all dif- 
hculties which might occur in the - negotiation 
of peace. Beſides, the laſt of theſe conditions 
was very advantagious to England, by reaſon of 
the great number of ſhips taken from the Dutch 
before even the war was proclaimed. This 
offer was reuewed at Paris, about the middle of 
the year 1666, in a conference there between 
Mr. de Lynne, the lord Halles the Engliſh 
ambaſſador, and Mr. Van Beuninghen envoy 
from the ſtates. Probably, Charles expected 
greater advantages in the continuance of the 
war, ſince he returned no anſwer to this offer. 
He only complained of its obſcurity, without 
ſignifying wherein it conſiſted. Nevertheleſs, 
he received this advantage from it, that he knew | 
how the ſtates were diſpoſed, and what he could 
depend on: fo that it was in his power to make 
peace whenever he ſhould think proper. The 
17th of September the ſame year, the ſtates re- 
peated the ſame offer in a letter to the king. 
But as this was when the parliament was going 
to ſit, and when the king expected a large ſup- 
ply for carrying on the war, he did not think 
fit to embrace it. He contented himſelf with 
ſignifying to the ſtates, in a letter of the 4th of 
OtQtober, his diſſat isfaction at their proceed- 
ings, and at the calumnies they had raiſed a- 
gainſt him, in accuſing him of being the aggreſ- 
ſor, and rejecting all propoſals for peace. Then 
he largely juſtified himſelf upon what had been 


moſt important part of this letter was the 
king's poſitive aſſurance that he had accepted 
the mediation of Sweden. A place therefore 
to treat was to be agreed on. The choice of 
this place afforded the king a pretence to defer 
the negotiation ſome months. He was at firſt 
tor having the peace negotiated at London, to 
which the ſtates would have readily conſented, 
it the kings of France and Denmark had be- 
lieved ic conſiſtent with their honour, Upon 
the repreſentation made by the ſtates, concern- 
ing-the reſuſal of the two kings their allies, he 
anſwered, that he had no affair to negotiate 
with France, and complain'd of the king of 
Denmark for making war againſt him without 
any reaſon. He was ſo offended with that King, 
that he made no ſcruple to tell the ſtates, it was 
at the inſtigation of Denmark, that he ſent his 


the ſpoil. Ar laſt, the ſtates left the nomina- 
tion of the place to him, provided it was ap- 
proved by their allies. The King accepted £ | 

er, 
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1667. offer, but inſiſted that the ſtares ſhould firſt 
wWyw writeto him, to teſtify that they would willingly 
have ſent their plenipotentiaries to London, if 
the two kings their allies would have given 
their conſent. This letter was writ, as he de- 
fired, the 13thof January 1666-7, and the king, 
in his anſwer of the 20th, named the Hague 
for the place of conference. He knew, the pen- 
ſionary would not accept it, on account of the 
cabals which the Engiiſh ambaſſadors might 
make againſt him, in favour of the young prince 
of Orange; accordingly de Wit privately cauſed 
the king of France to reje& the propoſal. 
All the king's proceedings clearly ſhew, he 
was deſirous of peace, and as it was in his power, 
he might have concluded it before the end of 
the year 1666. But too much haſte would have 
deprived him of the 18, oo, oo0 |. granted for 
the continuance of the war. This was the true 
reaſon of the difficulties raiſed by him concern- 
ing the place of congreſs, in order to gain time, 
till the money bill was paſſed, after he had given 


his aſſent to the laſt bill for the continuation of 
the monthly aſſeſſment of 70,000 l. all diffi- 
culties began to vaniſh, ſeven or eight days af- 


ter, the earl of St. Albans was ſent to Paris, to 
notify to the king of France, that Charles con- 
ſented that things ſhould remain in the tate to 

which the chance of war had reduced them. 
He added however, one condition, namely, that 
France ſhould reſtore to him the iſle of Sr. 

Chriſtophers, and three other ſmall iſlands in 
America, ſeized by that crown the laſt year. 
But this was a thing proper to be diſcuſſed at 
the congreſs, whereas the choice of the alter- 
native made the eſſence of the treaty with the 
ſtates. So, it may be ſaid, that from this time 
the peace was ina manner concluded ; nothing 
being wanted but the formality of a treaty. 

In the interim, the king of France, to ſerve 
Mr. De Wir, in preventing the kng of England 
from inſiſting upon his nomination of the 
Hague, for the place of conference, thought of 
an expedient in which he ſucceeded. This was 
to name Dover for the place of congreſs. And 
when it was objected to, he added Breda, Bois- 
le-duc, and Maſtreicht, leaving to the king of 

England the choice of one of theſe four towns. 


Echard. 


At laſt, Charles, having no longer intereſt to de- 


lay the peace, writ to the ſtates the 18th of 
March, that he was willing to ſend his plenipo- 
tentiaries to Breda. 

The difficulty concerning the place of con- 
greſs being removed, the next thing was to ap- 
point ambaſſadors, and diſpatch the paſs- ports. 
And it was agreed the conferences for the 
peace ſhould begin the 1oth of May. But 

the Engliſh plenipotentiaries arrived not at Bre- 
da till the 2oth; theſe were the lord Holles, and 
Mr. Henry Coventry; from France came count 
d' Eſtrades, and Mr. Courtin; from Denmark, 
Meſſ. Klingenberg and Caniſius; and from the 
ſtates general, Meſſ. Beverninch, Hubert, and 
Vongſtal. The mediators from the king of 


1667. 
Peace 
treated of 
at Breda, 
Echard, 


Sweden were, Meſſ. Fleming and Coer. Bur 


the laſt dying at Breda, during the conferences, 
count de Dhona, the Swediſh ambaſlador to 
the ſtates, took his place. 
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At the firſt opening of the congreſs, a very 1667. 

obvious miſtake was diſcovered, but which, i 
all appearance, had been connived at by the ; * 
two parties for fear of obſtructing the congrels. * 
In their letter to the king of England, the 17th by a m; 
of September, the ſtates had made two pro- under- 
poſals for peace, the ſecond of wnich was that ſtanding. 
each ſhould keep what he had taken, before, or "Se 
during the war. This was what the ſtates had g 
ever adhered to, without any variation. But 
the king, in a letter to the ſtates, the 24th of 
April 1667, ſaid, ----< We take this oppor- 
e runity to declare to you, that we accept the 
* choice propoſed tous, that is, that each party 
* ſhall keep whatſoever he has taken during 
ce this war, which being granted, we ſhall or- 
« der our ambaſſadors to proceed in the pre- 
« ſent treaty, upon the foundation of that made 
« between us in the year 1662. 

It is manifeſt, that in the ſecond condition 
propoſed by the ſtates, was included whatever 
had been acquired by either party, not only dur- 
ing, but betore the war, and that In the king's 
letter was compriſed only what had been taken 
during the war. Now the king, according to the 
term of his acceptation, pretended, the ſtates 
ſhould make him ſat istaction for the two ſhips, 
the Good Hope, and the Bon Adventure, taken, 
or ſunk before the treaty of 1662. Morever, he 
pretended, that as the itates were obliged, by 
the ſame treaty to reſtore to him the iſle of 
Poleron in the Eaſt-Indies, and as that iſle was 
{till in their poſſeſſion, it ſhould be delivered to 
him. Theſe two articles were the principal 
ſubje& of the diſputes in the conferences of 
Breda, and retarded the concluſion of the trea- 
ty, to the great damage of the Englith, as will 


hereafter appear. The itates kept to the terms 


of their offer, and the king to thoſe of his ac- 
ceptation. | | 

I have already ſpoken of the two ſhips taken A difficul- 
by the Dutch, in che interval, between the two *y relating 
treaties of the year 1659, and 1662. As for 7 os le 
the Iſle of Poleron, the ſtates pretended, they er 
had reſtored it in form, and produced a receipt 
from the Engliſh officer, to whom it was deli- 
vered. But before this ſurrender, they had 
entirely diſpeopled it, and cut down all the 
clove- trees, and in ſhort, had ſeized it again 
ſince the beginning of this war. But the Fing 
prerended, there were eſſential defects in the 
form of the reſtitution, and that the ſtates were 
obliged to reſtore it by the terms of the treaty 
1662. The importance of this iſle conſiſted in 
that within four or five years it might be new 
ſtocked with clove- trees, if it was in the hands 
of the Engliſh, and ſo prove very prejudicial to 
the Dutch, who were maſters of the whole 
ſpice- trade. | | 
To decide theſe two articles, from which both Both par- 
parties made it a point of honour not to recede, dies intrac: 
couriers were to be ſent ſeveral times to London Ale. 


and the Hague, and thoſe from London brought 


only ſtricter orders to the ambaſſadors to inliit 
upon the two ſhips, and the iſle of Poleron. 
But at length the king yielded tha laſt, ſo that 
the whole negotiation was reduced to the ſatis- 
faction demanded for the two ſhips. It is not 


112 very 


3 Arn 
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very ſurpriſing, that the king ſhould inſiſt on 
this article. He had begun the war under the 
ſpecious pretence of procuring reparation for 
all the damages done to his ſubjects, which he 


computed at 7 or 800,000 |. ſterling. To enable 
him to obtain this reparation by force of arms, 


the parliament had furniſhed him 555,000 1. 


He had moreover taken 620 ſhips, before the 


war was declared, and above 80 ſince. In all 


appearance, he had not applied the product of 


theſe captures to the benefit of his ſubjects, 
who according to his calculation, had loſt 7 or 
Soo, ooo! and for which the war was under- 
taken, He could not therefore well diſpenſe 
with procuring the merchants, who had loſt 
theſe two ſhips, the ſatisfaction demanded by 
them without giving occaſion to believe, this war 


had been undertaken for imaginary pretenſions. 


For the pretenſions concerning theſe ſhips were 
properly the only things that were ſpecified. All 
the reſt conſiſted in generals, the diſcuſſion 
whereof was unneceſſary, by reaſon of the 
choice propoſed by the ſtates. It was not that 
they feared a diſcuſſion ſince they had offered 
it in the firſt of their two conditions. Bur it 
was the king's intereſt to avoid it, and accept 
the ſecond condition. It he had embraced it, 
in the ſame terms as offered by the ſtates, all 
the grounds of this war, ſo expenſive to England, 
would have remained in obſcurity. He could 
not therefore in honour bur inſiſt upon the on 

article, which could be conſidered as a juſt cauſe 
of the war, tho it did not amount to 10,0001. 


| ſterling. Mean while, as ſince the offer of the 


ſtates, he ſaw, he could make peace when he 


pleaſed, he thought it a needleſs expence to 


| Sends.no 


fleer out. 


put to ſea a powerful fleet, as he had done the 
two foregoing years, and that it was better to 
ſave the beſt part of the money granted for the 
continuance of the war. To this end, relying 
on the certainty of a peace, he laid up his great 
ſhips, and kept only a ſquadron of 20 fail, while 
the ſtates continued their preparations as uſual, 


in their uncertainty of the king's intention con- 


cerning peace. 


In the interim, the ſtates ſeeing what difficul- 


ties the king formed, upon an article of ſo little 


The Dutch 
come into 
the mouth 


Thames. 
Bainage. 


conſequence, believed, or pretended to believe, 
he was averſe to peace. They therefore reſolved, 
cither to force him to relinquiſh his pretenſions, 
or at leaſt, to continue the war this ſummer 
with advantage, becauſe they knew, that the 
king would have no fleet at ſea. 

Purſuant to this reſolution, Ruyter ſailed out 
of the Texel with 50 ſhips, and came the 8th 
ot June to the mouth of the Thames, from 


whence he detached vice-admiral Van Ghent, 


with 17 of his lighteſt ſhips, and ſome fireſhips. 

Van Ghent, the 1oth of June, ſailed up the 
Medway, made himſelf maſter of the fort of 
Sheerneſs, and after burning a magazine full of 


ſtores, to the value of 40,000 |. blew up the 


Burn ſe- 
veral ſhips, 


fortifications. This action alarmed the city of 
London; ſo that to prevent greater miſchiets, 
ſeveral ſhips were funk, and a large chain put 


croſs the narroweſt part of the river Medway. 


But by means of an eaſterly wind, and a ſtrong 
ride, the Dutch ſhips broke through the chain, 
and failed between the ſunk veſſels: They 
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immediately burnt three large ſhips, the Mat- 1667. 
thias, the Unity, and the Charles the Fifth, al 
taken from them in the preſent war, and carried 

away with them the hull of the Royal Charles, 

beſides burning and damaging ſeveral others. Sail up az 
After this, they advanced as far as Upnore caſtle, far at 
and burnt the Royal Oak, the Loyal London, Chatham. 
and the Great James. The Engliſh fearing all 

the Dutch fleet would failup to London bridge, 

ſunk ( thirteen ) ſhips at Woolwich, and four 

at Blackwall, and platforms furniſhed with artil- 

lery*to defend them, were raiſed in ſeveral 
placees. The conſternation was very great, and 

the complaints were no leſs ſo. Ir was openly 

ſaid, the king out of avarice had kept the 

money ſo generouſly given him to continue the 

war, and left his ſhips and ſubjects expoſed to 

the inſults of the enemy, though he had ex- 
claimed againſt the injuſtice done him, in be- 

lieving him capable of ſuch an action. The 
_ was under an inexpreſſible concern, as well The king 
for tear of greater damage from the Dutch is very 
fleet, as for the mortification this affair gave much mor; 
him, and the ſhame of having nothing to ſay to- _ 
the murmurs of his people. Befides, he could 

not but reproach himſelf for being the cauſe of 

this inſult, by inſiſting too long upon an affair 

of 10,0001. and thereby retarding the conclu- 


ſion of the peace. „„ 
Alfter this exploit, Ruyter failed to Portſ- Orher ex- 
mouth, with a deſign to burn the ſhips in that ploits of 
harbour; but finding them ſecured, he failed _— 
to the weſt, and took ſome ſhips in Torbay. He 
then failed eaſtward, beat the Engliſh before 
Harwich, and chaced a ſquadron of 19 men of 
war, commanded by Sir Edward Spragg, who 
was obliged to retire into the Thames. In a 
word, he kept the oaſts of England in a con- 
tinual alarm all July, till he received the news 
of the conclufion of a peace. 7 

This event had fo changed the face of affairs, The peace 
that the Engliſh ambaſſadors at Breda grew concluded 
more pliant, and were eaſily perſuaded to yeild at Breda. 
the article of the two ſhips. It was however 
with the reſervation of the king's approbarion, 
before the ſigning the treaty. For this pur- 
poſe, Coventry, after all the articles were ſet- 
tled, paſſed into England the ſecond of july, 
and returned the 8th with the king's approba- 
tion, and the 21ſt the treaty of peace was 
figned. It was divided however into three 
ſeparate treaties, by reaſon of ſome [incon- 
veniences which would otherwiſe have followed. 
But by a writing figned by all the plenipoten- 
tiaries, it was declared, that the three trea- 
ties ſhould be eſteemed but one and the ſame. 

The moſt important articles of the treaty 
between England and France, were, | 

VII. The moſt Chriſtian king ſhall reſtore Articies 0! 
to the king of Great-Britain, that part of the che 2 
iſle of St. Chriſtophers, which the French Pane. 
have taken from the Engliſh, ſince the decla- 
ration of war. | 

X. The king of Great-Britain fhall reſtore 
to the moſt Chriſtian king, the country of A- 
cadia, in North America, ſome time in poſ- 
ſeſſion of the faid moſt Chriſtian K ing. 

XI. 'The moſt Chriſtian king fhall reſtore 
to the king of Great-Britain, the iſles of An- 

tegoa, 


. 


ex- 


eace 
luded 
Ireda. 


Articles o! 

he peace 
uh 

Francs 
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towns, and fortreſſes, which may have been 
conquered by his arms, and which belonged 
to the king of England before the beginning 
of the war with the ſtates- general, and reci- 
procally the king of Great-Britian ſhall reſtore 
the territories, iſles, towns, &c. | 

XVII. This article contained a regulation 
of all the captures, which might be made ſince 
the concluſion of the peace. 

XVIII. In caſe of a war, it is ſtipulated, 
that ſix months notice ſhall be given to the 
merchants to withdraw their effects. 


Principal articles of the treaty between Great- 


Britain and the ſtates-general. 


Article III. Both ſides ſhall forget and for- 
give all offences, damages, and loſſes, which 
either have ſuffered during this war, or at any 


time before, or under any pretence, as if they 


had never happened. Each party ſhall hold 
for time to come, in full right of ſovereignty, 


_ propriety and poſſeſſion, all ſuch countries, 


iſles, towns, forts, places and colonies, as, 
whether during this war, or before, have 
been taken and kept from the other by force 
of arms, and in what other manner ſoever, and 


that as they poſſeſſed and enjoyed them the 


roth day of May laſt. : 
IV. All ſhips, goods and moveables, which, 


at any time, have come into the power of ei- 


ther party, ſhall remain in the preſent poſſeſ- 
ſors thereof, without any compenſation or re- 
ſtitution for the ſame. 


V. All actions demands, and pretenſions 


whatſoever for the ſame ſhall remain void, ob- 
literated, and diſannuled, &c. 

XV. The faid lord the king, and the faid 
lords the ſtates, ſhall not receive into their 
dominions, any ſuch perſons as ſhall be declar- 
ed fugitive rebels, of the one or the other. 
XIX. All ſhips and veſſels of the United- 


| Provinces, as well men of war as merchant- 


ſhips, and others, which ſhall meet in the 
Britannick ſeas any ſhips of war belonging to 
the king of Great-Britain, fhall ſtrike the flag, 
and lower the ſeal as it has formerly been 
practiſed. | 

XXXII. If had former differences ſhall be 
renewed, and turned into an open war, the 
ſhips, merchandize, and all moveable effects, 
of both parties, which ſhall be found in the 
ſea- ports and daminions of the adverſe party, 
ſhall be by no means confiſcated or damaged; 
but there ſhall be granted to the ſubjects of 
both parties the term of ſix whole months, du- 
ring which time they may tranſport the ſaid 
effects where they pleaſe. 

XXXVI. For the greater aſſurance, that 
the preſent treaty ſhall be obſerved with good 
faith, on the part of the ſtares-general, the 
engage themſelves by theſe preſents, that thoſe 
perſons who ſhall be choſen by the faid ſtates- 
general, or the particular provinces, into the 
offices of captain-general, ſtadrholder, field- 
marſhal, admiral, ſhall {wear that they will 


obſerve and cauſe to be obſerved religiouſly 
this treaty. | 
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1667. tegoa, and Montſerrat, if they are till in his 
Wa poſleſhion,and in general, all the territories, iſles, 


Buy a ſeparate article, ic was agreed, that 
if any any of the murderers of Charles I, 
ſhould be found in the dominions of the ſtates- 


eneral, they ſhould be delivered to the 
ing, &c. 


it is now conſidered, what advantages Reflection: 
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I 667. 
WAYS 


England received from a war, undertaken up- upon this 


on ſo light grounds, and with ſuch animoſity, 
It will not be eaſy to diſcover a ſingle advan- 
tage that was not really contained in the treaty 
of the 4th of September 1662. But on the 
contrary, it will be found, that this war coſt 


peace, 


5,5 50,0001. ſterling, beſides the loſs of the 


{hips of war, whether in ſea engagements, or 
in the affair of Chatham. And yet the king 
had affured the parliament, in one of his 
ſpeeches, that he would never lay down his 
arms, till he had procured his ſubjects a rea- 
ſonable ſatisfaction for their loſſes, which upon 
his computation, amounting to 7 or 800,000 1. 
And if theſe loſſes are ſuppoſed real, this 
peace was ſo much the more diſhonourable to 


the king and the Engliſh nation. But on the 


other hand, it is eaſy to perceive, that the 


king andduke of York reaped by it conſiderable 
advantages: the king, by the large ſupplics of 
money which were granted him, but not ex- 
pended in the war, at leaſt, the 1,800,000 l. 
given in January and February this year, and 
by the ſale of above 200 ſhips taken from the 
Dutch : the duke of York, by his claims upon 
theſe captures, as lord high-admiral, and by 
the preſent of 120,000]. made him by the 
parliament. Such was the concluſion of this 
great armament, which was to humble the 
pride of the Dutch, and render them for ever 
incapable to ſupport their trade, and diſpute 
the empire of the ſeas with England. The 
peace was proclaimed at London, and at the 
Hague, the 24th of Auguft. 

The king of France, as hath been ſeen, 
gave no very real aſſiſtance to his allies, ſince 
his fleet never joined that of the ſtates, not 
even this laſt year, when the Engliſh were in 
no condition to oppoſe the junction. He had 
then other deſigns, which he diſcovered in 
June, by an invaſion of the Netherlands, on 


account of his queen's pretenfions to Brabant, 


after the death of Philip IV, her father. In 
the whole courſe of the war, between the kin 

of England and the ſtates- general, he clearly 
ſhewed his intention to make Charles his 
friend, in which he afterwards ſucceeded but 
too well, He would never have declared a- 
gainſt him, notwithſtanding his ſtrict engage- 
ment with the ſtates, 'in the treaty of 1662, 
had he not believed ſuch a declaration abſo- 
lutely neceſſary to ſupport Mr. De Wit, who 
otherwiſe was in great danger of ruin. He 


The king 
of France 
invades the 


Nether- 
lands. 
Kennet. 


earneſtly wiſhed to ſee the end of this war, in 
which he had unwillingly engaged. This ap- 
peared chiefly in the conferences at Breda, 


where his two plenipotentiarics performed 
properly the office of mediators, tho' thoſe of 
Sweden had the name. Accordingly, he was 
greatly ſuſpected in Holland of a ſecret correſ- 
pondence with England. 

Complaints and murmurs againſt king 


Charles and his miniſters, ſucceeded the animo- 


Com- 


plaints a- 


gainſt the 


court, 


ſity Echar d. 
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Wy wa When the manage obtained by the peace 
| were compared with the expence of the war, 
they were found ſo diſproportionable, that men 
could not forbear ſuſpecting, it had been raiſed 
by motives repugnant to the intereſt of England. 
The people had been told, it was undertaken 
to procure the merchanis ſatisfaction for the 
damages received from the Dutch: to revenge 
the indignities the nat ion had ſuffered: and to 
incapaciĩtate the United-Provinces ever to rival 
England again, but nothing of all this had been 
done. The merchants had received no ſatis- 
faction, even for the two ſhips, the Good- Hope 
and the Bon- Adventure, though that article 
was the moſt ſpecified. Inſtead of revenging 
the affronts offered the nation, England had 
received a real and moſt mortiſying indignity, 
in the buſineſs of Chatham. Laſtly, after the 
peace of Breda, the Unired-Provinces were in 
a more flouriſhing condition than before the 
war, and looked on this peace as a triumph for 
them. On the other hand, few people could 
digeſt the king's preſſing the parliament for 
money to carry on the war, and that after re- 
ceiving 1800, ooo l. ſterling, he ſhould be ſo in- 
tent upon peace, as not to put himſelf in a con- 
Suſpicions dition to obtain reaſonable terms. 5 
agaraſt the a ſubject very apt to raile a ſuſpicion of the ſin- 
cerity of his intentions for the good of his peo- 
ple. In ſhort, it was more and more diſcovered 
that the Papiſts had great influence at court, 
and that the proclamations publiſhed againſt 
them, at the deſire of the parliament, were far 
from being rigoroully executed. The earl of 
Arlington, almoſt open protector of the Papiſts, 
was made ſecretary of ſtate, and in great favour, 
while the credit ot the earl of Clarendon, their 
enemy, daily declined. This began to produce 
ſuſpicions diſadvantagious to the king. Beſides, 
his diſſolute life did not help to preſerve the 
high opinion conceived of him in the beginning 


The difor- of his reign. His court was a ſcene of debau- 
ders of his chery, where his miſtreſſes ruled abſolutely, and 


COUTT. 


nothing was done but through their means. 
Burnet. 


They conſumed his vaſt revenues, with almoſt 
all the money granted by parliament; ſo that in 
the midſt of riches, he was always in want, and 
forced to ſeek new pretences to draw money 
from his parliament, to ſupply his private oc- 
caſions. | | 

The chan. Theſe ſuſpicions and complaints reaching the 


cellor's k ing, he reſolved to appeaſe them by ſacrificing 
diſgrace. the earl of Clarendon, who had hitherto acted 
Echard, 


as prime miniſter. He knew the people are 
always exceſſively pleaſed with ſacrifices of mi- 
niſters, who have enjoyed the greateſt credit, 
and on whom generally all the miſcarriages are 
thrown. But this was only a pretence uſed by 
the king, to be delivered of a miniſter, whom 
he no longer loved, and whoſe preſence and 
counſels were become inſupporrable to him. 
The chancellor's regular li. his averſion to 
debauchery and libertiniſm, his grave and ſe- 
vere manners, his neglect of the king's fa- 
vourires and miſtreſſes, and laſtly, his principles 
and maxims concerning religion and the ſtate, 


ill agreed with the diſorderly life of the court, 


and ſtill leſs with the projects formed in tavour 
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This was 


of the Papiſts, under colour of eaſing the Preſ- 1667. 
byterians. For this reaſon, and for his rough, Www 
and always too haughty behaviour, he had ren- 
dred himſelf odious to all the courtiers, who 
never ceas'd to do him ill offices, eſpecially 
when they ſaw him in the decline of his favour. 
He had often taken the liberty to reprove 
the king for his diſorderly life, and firſt his re- 
proofs were well received. But when the king 
had once abandoned himſelf ro his pleaſures, 
he could no longer bear the preſence of a man, 
whoſe advice he had formerly received with a 
ſort of ſubmiſſion. The duke of Buckingham 
and ſome others perceiving this diſpoſition of 
the king, neglected nothing to cheriſh it. As 
often as they ſaw the chancellor coming, they 
would ſay to his majeſty, here comes your ſchool- 
maſter! Ar other times they mimicked him 
betore the king, in order to make him ridicu- 
lous. The duke of Buckingham uſed to walk, 
in a ſtately manner, with a pair of bellows be- 


fore him tor the purſe, whilſt colonel Titus car- 
ried a fire-ſhovel on his ſhoulder for the mace. 


The king ſuffered theſe buffooneries, and there- 
by diſcovered his diſguſt to his miniſter. But 
as theſe are only trifles, and as the king's diſ- 
guſt turned at laſt into real hatred, it is proper 
to relate the more ſerious cauſes which have 
been offered in vindication of the king's reſent- 
ment. 1 | 
1. It is pretended, the king deſigning to be Cauſes of 
divorced from his queen, on ſeveral weak pre- kee 
tenſes, could never obtain the chancellor's ap- 
probat ion. 
2. The king intended, after his divorce, to 
marry Mrs. Steuart his relation, of whom he 
was amorous. The earl of Clarendon, to pre- 
vent this, perſwaded the young duke of Rich- 
mond to marry her, by repreſenting, how ſer- 
viceable it would be to gain him the king's fa- 
vour. The duke, following this advice, made 


his addreſſes to the lady, who, knowing nothing 


of the king's deſign, believed ſhe ought not to 
refuſe ſo good an offer; and the marriage was 
immediately concluded. The king thus diſ- 
appointed, baniſhed the duke, with his new 
ducheſs, from the court, and never forgave the 
the chancellor. | 

3. Another, and, as was generally thought, Welwood. 
the moſt apparant cauſe of the king's reſent= 
ment againſt the chancellor, was his oppoſing 
Popham's project of ſettling an annual re- 
venue of 2,000, O00 l. ſterling upon the king, 
which was ſeconded by the carl of South- 
ampton. he 

4. The moſt probable cauſe of the chan- 
cellor's ruin was, that the Papiſts, whoſe coun- 
{els and projects were liſtened to, and approved 
by the king, omitted nothing to deſtroy him, 
knowing, that under his miniſtry they could 
never hope to accompliſh their deſigns. 

5. A ſtately houſe built by him near St. Burnet. 
James's Park, and in the very year ofthe plague, 
did him great injury in the minds of the people. 
It is pretended, it coſt him 50,0091. ſterling, 
tho? at firſt he deſigned to lay out but 15 or 
16,0001. People gave it the name of Dunkirk- 
houſe, becauſe it was ſuppoſed, that his advice 
tor the ſale of that place had furniſhd him me 

the 


woods 


Burnet. 
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t667. the means to build it. He committed another 
Wyo error, in purchaſing for this houſe the ſtones de- 
ſigned for repairing St. Paul's. 
Has che However this be, the king, under colour 
great ſeal of giving ſome ſatisfaction to his people in 
taken from ſacrificing this miniſter, deprived him of 
. his office of high- chancellor, and made Sir 
Echard. k 
3 Bridgeman lord-keeper of the great- 
cal. 
The earl The earl of Southampton lord treaſurer, dy- 
Southamp- ing three months before the chancellor's diſ- 
re. grace, the king, was at once, deprived of two 
cath, - > EA 
great and faithful miniſters, whoſe loſs was never 
repaired, at leaſt, with regard to their morals, 
their religion, and affection for their country. 
A little before Southampton's death, ſome per- 
ſon in council ſpeaking againſt the chancellor, 
he with ſome emotion ſaid---- “ The earl 
« of Clarendon is a true Proteſtant, and an 
© honeſt Engliſhman, and while he isin place, 
« we are ſecure of our laws, liberties, and 
religion : but whenever he ſhall be removed, 


Burnet. 


cc 


« England will feel the ill effects of it. In this 


he proved a true prophet.” 
Aſter the carl of Southampton's death, the 
king put the treaſury into commiſſion. Among 
the commiſſioners was Sir Thomas Clifford a 
known Papiſt, on whom afterwards fell the 
king's choice for lord treaſurer. 975 
The lord The parliament meeting the roth of Octo- 
ceeper's ber, the king ſpoke but little, and left it to the 
_ o lord-keeper, to acquaint both houſes with his 
houſes, Intentions. His ſpeech ran chiefly upon a ſort 
Echard, of excuſe for the king's having, contrary to 
cuſtom, after a prorogation to October, order- 
ed the p 


arliamear by proclamation to meet the 
25tho 


July, and then, by another proclamation 
deferred the new ſeſſion to the time firſt ap- 
pointed. He communicated to them the con- 
cluſion of the peace, and deſired them to ſettle 
the balance of trade with Scotland. He ſaid, 
the king having named commiſſioners to {tare 
the publick accounts, and examine to whar uſes 
the money granted by parliament had been 
applied, and this commiſſion not having ſuc- 
ceeded as he expected, he left them to follow 
their own method, and examine tliem as ſtrictly 
as they pleaſed. He added, that ſome mali- 
cious perſons had diſperſed falſe reports againſt 
the government, with delign to create a diſ- 
aftection in his ſubjects: but that his majeſty 
promiſed himſelf ſrom their affection, they 
would, on the contrary, endeavour to preſerve 
a good underſtanding between him and his 


people. That if any juſt grievances have hap- 
pened, his majeſty was ready to redreſs them, 


and did not doubt they would imprint upon 
the hearts of his ſubjects that known truth 
« That there is no diſtinct intereſt between the 
c king and his people, but the good ot one is 

4 the good of both. 
The ad- Some days after, the two houſes preſentea 
dreſs of an addreſs to the king to thank him tor ſeveral! 
both houſes things: 1. That he had disbanded the late 
2 dus raifed forces: 2. That he had diſmiſſed the 

net. x | 

Papiſts from out of his guards, and other mi- 


litary employments. 3. That he had revoked 
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the Canary patent: 4. And more eſpecially, 1667. 
that he had diſplaced the late lord chancellor, 
and removed him from the exerciſe of publick 

truſt and employment in affairs of ſtate. The 

king anſwered to this laſt article, „ That he 


would never employ the earl of Clarendon 


« again in any publick affairs whatſoever. 

The king ſufficiently diſcovering his inten- 
tion not to protect the carl of Clarendon, the 
houſe was thereby incouraged to ſcek reaſons 
or pretences to impeach him of treaſon. But 


it is too litle to ſay, the king would not protect 


him. It is certain, he himſelf was his adverſary, 

and actuated the commons againſt him. This 

he cleariy ſhowed, by reprimanding Sir Stephen 

Fox, who was of his houſhold, and member of 

the houſe of commons, for having voted in 

favcur of the earl of Clarendon. To which Sir Echard. 
Stephen replied, © "Thar he knew the carl to 
« be an honeſt man, and was ſure he could ne- 
ver be guilty of the crimes laid to his harge. 
Ar laſt, the commons proceeding with great 
paſſion, ordered an accuſation to be drawn and 
p:eſented to the houſe, the ſubſtance whereofis 
as follows. „ 

I. That the earl of Clarendon hath de- Articles a2 
ſigned a ſtanding army to be raiſed, and to gainſt the 
© govern the kingdom thereby; and adviſed the earl of 
king to diſſolve this preſent parliament, and Clarendon; 
* to lay afide all thoughts of parliaments for 3 ry 
© the future; to govern by a military power, 
© and and to maintain the ſame by free quar- 
© ter and contribution. 2 

II. Thar he hath, in the hearing of the 
© king's ſubjects, falſely and ſeditioully ſaid, 
that the king was in his heart a Papiſt, or 
popiſhly affected, or words to that effect. 

III. That he hath received great ſums of 
money for the procuring of the Canary-patent, 
and other illegal patents; and granted illegal 
injunctions to ſtop proceedings at law againſt 
them, aud other illegal patents formerly 
granted. 5 | 

© IV. Thar he hath adviſed and procured 
divers of his majeſty's ſubjects ro be im- 
priſoned againit law, in remote iſlands, gar- 
riſons, and other places, thereby to prevent 
them from the benefit of the law, and to pro- 
duce precedents for the impriſoning any other 
of his majeſty's ſubjects in like manner. 

V. That he procured his majeſty's cuſtoms 
to be farmed at under rates, knowing the 
ſame; and grear pretended debts to be paid 
by his majeſty, ro the payment of which his 
majeſty was not ſtrictly bound, and after- 
wards received great ſums of money for pro- 
curing the ſame. | | 

© VI. That he received great ſums of money 
from the company of vintners, or ſome of 
them, or their agents, for enhancing the 
prices of wines, and for freeing them from 
the payment of legal penalties, which they 
had incurred. : 
VII. That he had in a ſhort time gained 
© to himſclf a greater eſtate than can be ima- 
gined to be gained lawſnlly in fo ſhort a ſpace : 
© and, contrary to his oath, he hath procured 
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* The reſt of the commiſſioners were, the duke of Albemarle, the lord Aſhly-Cooper, Sir William Coventry, 
and Sir Johh Duncomb. Sir ThomasCliflord was then comptroller of the houſnold. | 
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1667. © ſeveral grants under the ſeal, from his ma- 


jeſty's to himſelf and relations, of ſeveral of 
his majeſty's lands, hereditaments and leaſes, 


to the diſprofit of his majeſty, 


VIII. That he had introduced an arbi- 
trary government in his majeſty's foreign 
plantations, and hath cauſed ſuch as com- 
plained thereof, before his majeſty and coun- 
cil, to be long impriſoned for fo doing. 

© I'X. That he did reje& and fruſtrate a 
propoſal and undertaking approved by his 


t 

© majeſty, for the preſervation of Nevis and 
* 

o 


St. Chriſtopher's, and reducing the French 
plantations to his majelty's obedience, after 
commiſſions were drawn for that purpoſe ; 
which was the occaſion of our great loſſes 
and damages in thoſe parts. 

X. That he held coreſpondence with 
Cromwell and his accomplices, when he 
was in parts beyond the ſeas attending his 
majeſty, and thereby adhered to the king's 
enemies. 


© XI. That he adviſed and effected the 


© ſale of Dunkirk to the French king, being 


part of his majeſty's dominions ; together 
with the ammunition, artillery, and all forts 
of ſtores there, and for no greater value than 
the ſaid ammuirion, artillery, and the ſtores 
were worth ; ; 
XII. That the ſaid earl did unduly cauſe 
his majeſty'sletters-patents, under the great- 
ſeal of England, to one Dr. Crowther, to be 
altered, and the cnrollment thereot to be un- 
duly raiſed. | 

XIII. That he hath in an arbitrary way 
examined and brought into queſtion divers 
of his majeſty's ſubjects, concerning their 
lands, tenements, goods, chattels and pro- 
perties, determined thereof at the council- 
table, and ſtopped proceedings at law by 
order of the council-table, and threatened 
ſome that pleaded the ſtatute of the 17th of 
Char: I. 

© XIV. That he hath cauſed Quo War- 
ranto's to be iſſued our againſt moſt of the 
corporations of England, immediately after 
their charters were confirmed by act of par- 
lament, to the intent he might requi:e great 
ſums of money of them tor renewing their 
charters ; which when they complicd withal, 
he cauſed the ſaid Quo Warranto's to be dil- 


pes, and proſecutions therein to ceaſe. 


c 


. That he procurcd the bills of ſettle- 


© ment for Ireland, and received great ſums of 


money for the ſame, in a molt corrupt and 


c unlawful manner. | 


XVI. That he hath deluded and betray- 
ed his majeſty, and the nation, in all fo- 
reign treatics, and negotiations relating to 
the late war, and betrayed and diſcovered 
his majeſty's ſecret counſels to his enemies. 

XVII. That he was the principal author 


of that fatal counſel of dividing the fleet a- 


© bout June 1666.” 

Upon the foundation of theſe articles, the 
commons, on the 12th of November, im- 
peached the earl of high-treaſon, at the bar of 
the lords houſe and deſired that he might be 
ſent to the tower, But the lords did not 


c 


c 


© quence. 
a committee to draw up a declaration to vin- 


think it propper to commit him upon any ac- 1667. 
cuſation of treaſon in general, without any way 


particular charge. 

This raiſed a warm diſpute between the 
two houſes, which ſeveral conferences could 
not allay. Ar laſt, the commons came to this 
reſolution. © That the lords not having com- 
© plyed with the deſire of the commons, in 
© committing the earl of Clarendon, and ſe- 
queſtring him from parliament, upon the im- 
peachment from that houſe, was an obſtruc- 
tion of the publick juſtice of the kingdom, 
and a precedent of evil and dangerous conſe- 
At the ſame time, they appointed 


c 


dicate their proceedings. 

But the earl of Clarendon ſeeing himſelf ex- 
poſed to the commons rage, and knowing, the 
king and the whole coutt were, againſt him, 


thought it adviſable to withdraw into France, 
and leave the follow ing apology behind him, 


addreiled to the lords. 


© I am very unfortunate to find myfelf to ſuf- Rennt. 
© fer ſo much, under two very diſadvantagious 


reflections, which are in no decree appli- 


cable to me. | | 
Ihe firit, from the greatneſs of my cſtate 
and fortune, collected and made in ſo few 
ycars, which it it be proportionable to what 
is reported, may very reaſonably cauſe my 
© integrity to be ſuſpected. 

6 The ſecond, that J have been the ſole 
manager, and chief miniſter in all the tranſ- 
actions of ftate, ſince the king's return into 
England, to Auguſt laſt, and therefore, that 
all miſcarriages and misfortunes ought to be 
imputed to me and my counſels, 
Concerning my eſtate, your lordſhips will 
not believe, that aiter malice and envy hath 
been fo inquiſitive and ſo ſharp- ſighted, I 
will offer any thing to your lordſh ips, but 
what is exactly true; and J do aſſure your 
lordſhips in the firſt place, that (excepting 
from the king's bounty) I have never re- 
ceived nor taken one penny but what was 
generally underſtood to be the juſt lawful 
perquiſites of my office, by the conſtant prac- 


© tice of the belt times, which I did in my 


own judgment conceive to be that of m 
lord Coventry, and of my lord Elleſmere ; 


« the practice of which I conſtantly obſerved, 


altho' the office, in both their times, was lau- 
fully worth double to what it was to me and 


© ] believe now is. 


© 'Fhat all the courteſies and favours which 
I have been able to obtain from the king 
for other perſons in church or ſtate, or in 
Weſtminſter-Hall, have never been worth to 
me tive pounds: So that your lordſhips may 
be confident IJ am innocent from corruption 
as from any diſloyal thought, which aſter 30 
years ſervice of the crown, in ſome difficul- 
© ties and diſtreſſes, I did never expect would 

© be objected to me in my age. | 
And ] do aſſure your lordſhips, and ſhall 
make it very manitcit, that the ſeveral ſums 
* of money, and ſome parcels ot land, which 
his majeſty hath bountifully beſtowed upon 
me ſince his return into England, are worth 
more 


A 


! 
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© more than all I have amounts unto; ſo far 


© ] am from advancing my eſtate by indirect 


© means. And tho' this bounty of his hath 
very far exceeded my merit, or my expecta- 
© tion, yet ſome others have been as fortunate 
© at leaſt in the ſame bounty, who had as ſmall 
© pretences to it, and have no great reaſon to 
© envy my condition. 

Concerning the other imputation of the 
© credit and power of being chicteſt miniſter, 
© and fo cauling all ro be done that I had a 
© mind to; I have no more to fay, than that 
© I had the good fortune to ſerve a maſter of 
© a very great judgment and underſtanding, 
© and be always joined with perſons of great 


© ability and experince, without whoſe ad- 


© vice and concurrence, never any thing hath 
been done. 


© Before his majeſty's coming into England 


© he was conſtantly attended by the then mar- 


« queſs of Ormond, the late lord Culpeper, 
© and Mr. ſecretary Nicholas, who were e- 
© qually truſted with myſelf, and without whoſe 
© joint advice and concurrence, when they 
© were all preſent (as ſome of them always 
< were) I never gave any counſel. As ſoon as it 
© pleaſed God to bring his majeſty into Eng- 
© Jand, he eſtabliſhed his privy council, and 
© ſhorty out of them he choſe a number of ho- 
© nourable perſons of great reputation, (who 
© for the moſt part are ſtill alive) as a com- 
© mittee for foreign affairs, and conſideration 
< of ſuch things as in the nature of them re- 
© quired much ſecrecy ; and with theſe per- 
© {ons he vouchſafed to join me: And I am 


c confident this committee never tranſacted 


© any thing of moment (his majeſty being al- 


© hath ſince fallen out amiſs. 
© time Mr. ſecretary Nicholas was removed 


© ways preſent) without preſenting the ſame 


© firſt to the council-board ; and 1 mult appeal 
© to them concerning my carriage, and whe- 
©. ther we were not all of one mind, in matters 
<. of importance. : 

For more than two years I never knew 
© any differences in the council, or that there 
© were any complaints in the kingdom, which 
© I wholly impute to his majeſty's great wiſ- 
dom, and the entire concurrence of his coun- 
© ſellors, without the vanity of aſſuming any 
© thing to myſelf ; and therefore I hope I ſhall 
© not be ſingly charged with any thing that 
But from the 


from his place, there were great alterations; 


© and wholoever knew any thing of the court 


© and council, knew well how much my credit 


© hath ſince that time been diminiſhed, tho? 


© his majeſty graciouſly vouchſated till to hear 
< my advice 1n molt of his aftairs: Nor hath 
there been, from that time to this, above 
one or two perſons brought to the council 
or preferred to any conſiderable office in rhe 
© court, who have been of my intimate ac- 
* quaintance, or ſuſpected to have any kind- 
© neſs for me; and moſt of them molt no- 
© toriouſly known to have been very long my 
enemies, and of different judgment and prin- 
ciples from me in church and ſtate, and 
have taken all opportunities. to leſſen my 
* credit with the king, and with all other 
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ing all that I ſaid or did, and perſwading 
men I have done them ſome prejudice with 


his majeſty, or croſt them in ſome of their 
pretenſions. 'Tho' his majeſty's goodneſs 
and juſtice was ſuch that it made little im- 
preſſion upon him. 

In my humble opinion, the great misfor- 
tunes of the kingdom have proceeded from 
the war, to which it is notoriouſly known 


that I was always moſt averſe, and may, 


without vanity fay, I did not only foreſee, 
but declare the miſchiefs we ſhould run into 
by entering into a war, before any alliance 
made with the neighbouring princes. And 
that it may not be imputed to his majeſty's 
want of care, or the negligence of his coun- 
{ellors, that no ſuch alliances were entered 


into, I muſt take the boldneſs to ſay, his 


majeſty left nothing unattempted in order 


thereunto ; and knowing very well, that 


France reſolved to begin a war upon Spain, 
as ſoon as his Catholick majeſty ſhould de- 
part this world, which being much ſooner 
expected by them, they had in the two 
winters before been at great charges in pro- 
viding plentiful magazines of all proviſions 
upon the frontiers, that they might be ready 
for the war. His majeſty uſed all poſſible 


means to prepare and diſpoſe the Spaniard 


with that apprehenſion, offering his friend- 


ſhip to that degree, as might be for the be- 
nefit and ſecurity of both crowns. 

But Spain flattering itſelf, that France 
would not break with them, at leaſt, that 
they would not give them any cauſe by ad- 
miniſtring matter of jealouſy to them, never 


made any real approach towards a friendſhip 


with his majeſty, but, both by their ambaſ- 
ſadors here, and to his majeſty's ambaſlador 
at Madrid, always perſiſted, as preliminaries, 
upon the giving up of Dankirk, Tangier, 
and Jamaica. | | 

© 'Tho' France had an ambaſſador here, to 


whom a project of a treaty was offered, and 


the lord Holles, his majeſty's ambaſſador at _ 


Paris, uſed all endeavours to purſue and 
proſecute the ſaid treaty, yet it was quickly 


diſcerned, that the principal deſign of France, 


was to draw his majeſty into ſuch a nearer 
alliance as might advance their deſign ; with- 
out which, they had no mind to enter into 
the treaty propoſed, 
And this was the ſtate of affairs when 
the war was entered into with the Dutch, 
trom which time, neither crown much con- 
ſidered the making any alliance with Eng- 
land. | 
As I did from my ſoul abhor the entring 
into this war, ſo I preſumed never to give 
any advice or councial for the way of manag- 
ing it, but by oppoſing many propoſitions, 
which ſeemed to the late lord treaſurer and 
myſelf to be unreaſonable, as the payment 
of the ſeamen by tickets, and many other 
particulars which added to the expence. 
My enemies took all occaſions to inveigh 
againſt me, and making their friendſhip 
with others out of the council, of more li- 
| © centious 
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centious principles, and who knew well e- 
nough how much I dilliked and complained 
of the liberty they took to themſelves of 
reviling all councils and counſellors, and 
turning all things ſerious and ſacred into ri- 
dicule. They took all ways imaginable to 
render me ungrateful to all forts of men, 


(whom 1 ſhall be compelled to name in my 


defence) perſuading thoſe that miſcarried in 
any of their deſigns, that it was the chan- 
cellor's doing; whereot I never knew any 
thing. However, they conld not withdraw 
the king's favour from me, who was {till 


pleaſed to uſe my ſervice with others, nor 


was there ever any thing done but with the 
joint advice of at leaſt the major part of thoſe 
who were conſulted with. And as his ma- 


jeſty commanded my ſervice in the leaſt trea- 


ties, ſo I never gave the leaſt advice in pri- 
vate, nor wrote one letter to any one perſon 
in either of thoſe negotiations, but upon the 
advice of the council, and alſo after it was 


read in council, or at late, by the king him 


ſelf, and ſome others ; and it I prepared any 
inſtructions or memorials, it was by the king's 
command, and the requeſt of the ſecretaries, 
who deſired my aſſiſtance; nor was it any 
with of my own, that any ambaſſador ſhould 
give me an account of the tranſactions, but 
to the ſecretaries, whom I was always ready 
to adviſe ; nor am I conſcious to myſelf of 
ever having given advice that hath proved 
miſchievous or inconvenient to his majelty ; 
and I have been ſo far from being the ſole 
manager of affairs, that I have not, in the 
whole laſt year, been above twice with his 
majeſty in any room alone, and very ſeldom 
in the two or three years preceding. 

And ſince the parliament at Oxford, it hath 
been very viſible, that my credit hath been 
very little, and that very few things have been 
hearkened to, which have been propoſed by 


me, but contradicted, eo nomine, becauſe 


propoſed by me. 

I moſt humbly beſeech your lordſhips to 
remember the office and truſt I had for ſeven 
years, in which, in diſcharge of my duty, I 


—_ 


c 


* 


moſt part in his majeſty's preſence. Nor 
have I ever been in the leaſt degree con- 
cerned, in point of profit, in letting any 


part of his majeſty's revenue; nor have ever 


treated or debated it, but in his majeſty's 
preſence, in which my opinion concurred al- 
ways with the major part of the counſellors 
who were preſent. 

All which, upon examination, will be 
made maniteſt to your lordſhips, how much 


* ſoever my integrity is blaſted by the malice 


of thoſe who, I am confident, do not believe 
themſelves. 
all the treaties, or otherwiſe, received the 
the value of one ſhilling from all the king's 
or princes in the world, (excepting the books 
of the Louvre- print ſent me by the chancellor 
of France, by that king's direction) but from 
my own matter, to whoſe entire ſervice, and 
the good and weltare of my country, no 
man's heart was ever more devoted. 

* This being my preſent condition, I do 
moſt humbly beſeech your lordſhips to en- 
tertain a favourable opinion of me, and to 
bel ieve me to be innocent from thoſe foul aſ- 
perſions, until the contrary ſhall be proved; 
which I am ſure can never be by any man 
worthy to be believed: And ſince the diſ- 
tempers of the times, and the difference be- 
wecn the two houſes in the preſent debate, 
with the power and malice of my enemies, 


who gave out that I ſhould prevail with his 


majeſty to prorogue or diſſolve this parlia- 
ment in diſpleaſure, and threaten to expoſe 
me to the rage and fury of the people, may 
make me to be looked upon as the cauſe 
which obit-ucts the King's ſervice, and unity 
and peace of the kingdom. 

] molt humbly beſeech your lordſhips, 
that I may not forfeit your lordſhips favour 
and protection, by withdrawing myſelf from 
ſo powerful a perſecution, in hope that 1 
may be able, by ſuch withdrawing, here- 
after to appear and make my defence, when 
his majeity's juſtice (to which I ſhall always 
ſubmit) may not be obſtructed, or control- 
ed, by the power and malice of thoſe who 


Nor have I in my life, upon 


It is con! 
municated 


Vas obliged to ſtop and obitruct many mens 
pretences, and refuſed to fer the ſeal to many 
pardons and other grants, which would have 
been profitable to thoſe who procured them, 


have ſworn my diſtructionn ? 
The lords having received this apology the 
3d of December, deſired a conference with "y the 
the commons, to communicate it to them. xc4.,.q 
and many whereof, upon my repreſentation The duke of Buckingham, who was to deliver | 
to his majeſty, were for ever ſtopt, which it, ſaid, The lords have commanded me to 
naturally have raiſed many enemies to me: © to deliver you this ſcandalous and ſeditious 
And my frequent concurring, upon the de- “ paper, ſent from the earl of Clarendon : 
fires of the late lord treaſurer, (with whom © They bid me to preſent it to you, and de- 
I had the honour to have a long and vait “ fire you in convenient time to fend it to 
friendſhip to his death) in repreſenting ſe- © them again, tor it hasa ſtyle which they are 
vera] exceſſes and exhorbicances, the yearly “ in love with, and therefore deſire to keep it.“ 
iſſue, ſo far exceeding the revenues, provok- Ihe reading of this apology threw the com- It is pub- 
ed many perſons concerned, of great power mons into a flame. Some of the earl's ene- PEE 
and credit, to do me all the ill offices they mies took occaſion to make the moſt virulent _ 
could. And yet I may faithfully ſay, that 1 ſpeeches againſt him, and ar laſt, rhe houſe 
never meddled with any part of the revenue voted his apology ſcandalous and malicious, 
or the adminiſtration of it, but when I was and a reproach to the juſtice of the nation, 
deſired by the late lord treaſurer to give him and ordered it ro be burnt by the common 
my aſſiſtance and advice, having had the hangman. 
honour formerly to ſerve the crown as chan= The 13th of December, the lords ſent to 
cellor of the exchequer, which was for the to the commons a bill for the LA: ot 

| the 
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1667. the earl of Clarendon, which met with great 
WYWw oppoſition in that houſe. Some of the mem- 
bers even propoſed a bill of attainder againſt 
him. At laſt the houſe voted, © That the 
* king ſhonld be prayed to iſſue out his pro- 
clamation for ſummoning the ſaid earl to ap- 
pear by a day, and to apprehend him in 
order to his tryal, and that the lords be 
ſent to for their concurrence in this vote.” 
But: the lords refuſed their concurrence, be- 

gauauſe this vote was contrary to their bill. 

a & At laſt, on the 18th of December, the bill 
fo 8 8 ſent by the lords paſſed the houſe of commons, 
baniſh- and the king willingly gave his aſſent. The 


cc 


ment. truth is, it was the king who had employed 


Echard. the duke of York, to prevail with the earl of 


Clarendon to withdraw; whether the earl's 
friends had at laſt ſoftened the king, or he was 
not deſirous of having the articles of impeach- 
ment diſcuſſed, which might have diſcovered 
things he had rather conceal. | | 
an Thus was the earl of Clarendon ſacrificed 
diſgrace, to the malice of his enemies. But they were 


ſuch enemies, that it may be ſaid, their per- 


ſecut ion did him more honour, than the crimes, 
which, for the moſt part, were groundleſs, could 
do him injury. Theſe enemies were, firit the 
king himſelt, who on this occaſion forgot all 
the ſervices this faithful miniſter had done his 
father and himſelf, at a time when his affec- 
tion and fidelity could not be ſuſpected, ſince 


there was no appearance of his being ever re- 


warded. What is more ſtrange, the king 
came to hate him, merely becauſe he ſerved 
him too well, and, in a juſt concern for his 
glory, did what lay in his power to prevent 
his falling into contempt, and ingaging in 
projects which could not but render him un- 
fortunate. His other enemies were the king's 
miſtreſſes and favourites, perſons of profligate 
lives, of no religion, or of one contrary to 
that of the eſtabliſhment, who hated him only 
becauſe they thought him too honeſt, or be- 
lieved him incapable of being gained to aſſiſt 
their deſigns. For it is generally allowed, 
that not a ſingle article of his accuſation, 
except that of the fale of Dunkirk, could be 
proved. 


If the Presbyterians had . procured the lord 


Clarendon's ruin, there had been nothing 


ſtrange in it, ſince he was their profeffed ene- 
my. For it may be affirmed, that from him 
came all their misfortunes, ſince the begin- 
ning of this reign. But the Presbyterians had 
then no credit, no acceſs, either to court or 
parhament. What is moſt ſurpriſing in the 
downtall of this miniſter, is the animoſity 
wherewith he was purſued by the ſame houſe 


of commons, which he himſelf had, it I may 


ſo ſay, compoſed of men of the moſt extrava- 
gant principles, with reſpect to religion and 
government. But he found himſelt miſtaken in 
his views. For, theſe fame principles, with 
regard to the royal power, fo firmly attached 
the houſe to the king, that they made no ſcru- 
ple to abandon the earl of Clarendon, tho? 
head of the party, when once the king ex- 
preſſed his diſpleaſure againſt him. This is 


not the only inſtance of the ableſt politicians 
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labouring their own ruin, by ſeemingly the 1667. 

beſt contrived projects. ARS; 
Amonglt the great ſervices rendered by the Remarks 

earl of Clarendon to Charles I, and Charles II, N 15 

his excellent Hiſtory of the rebellion and ci- re bee 

vil wars in England, ought to be remember- lion, 

ed, which was not publiſhed till after his death. 

In this hiſtory are undeniable proofs of the au- 

thor's ſincere affection for Charles I. Nay, 

very likely, it was wrote with the fole deſign 

to juſbity the conduct of that unfortunate prince 

and place it in the beſt light it is capable of. 

If any ching can injure this hiſtory, it is, that 

the views of the author are two undiſguiſed. 


This gives impartial readers occaſion to think, 


It was not wrote ſo much for the inſtruction of 
the publick, in the truth of facts, as to pre- 
poſſeſs them, by various artifices, and number- 
leſs inſinuations, in favour of a ſyſtem, which 


all readers, verſed in the hiſtory and govern- 


ment of England, will, doubtleſs, not admit. 
Another charge againſt rhis author, is, rhe 
contempt and animolity which he every where 
ſhows againſt the Presbyterians, and the Scots, 
even in places where it ſeems forcign to his 
purpoſe. But this came trom his heart. His 
immoderate paſſion againſt Presbyterianiſm, 
was this great man's foible. He gloried in 
his hatred of the Presbyterians, and perhaps 
contributed more than any other, to that ex- 
ceſs of animoſity which ſtill ſubſiſts among rhe 
followers of his maxims and principles. 
From a privare gentleman, and a lawyer, His great 
the earl of Clarcndon roſe to the higheſt de- fortune. 
gree of fortune, that a man of his rank could 
aſpire to. For, by his merit, and his inviolable 
attachment to Charles I, and Charles II, he 
was raiſed to the dignity oi carl, of lord high- 
chancellor, avd of prime miniſter ot ſtate. 
But what gives a farther luſtre to his glory, 
is, that from the marriage of his daughter with 
the duke of York, ſprung two priuceſſes ſuc- 
ceſively queens of England. He ſpent the reſt 
of his days in baniſhment, amidit Presbyterians, 


and Papiſts, whoſe declared enemy he had 
been, during the time of his favour, but who 


tailed not to pay him all the reſpect due to his 
merit, and the dignities with which he had 
been honoured in his own country. He died 
ar Roan the latter end of December 1674, 
aged 67. 
The day after the act for the carl of Cla- The par: 
rendon's baniſhment paſted in the houſe of lament 
commons, the king gave his aſſent to it by ©9975 


. ” — A roma * 
commiſſion. Then, he ſent a meſſage to the n 


commons, by ſecretary Morrice, to with them Behar: 


to adjourn to the 6th of February. In the 
reign of James I, there was a difference be- 
tween the king and commons, concerning the 
right of adjournment. The commons pretend- 
ed, that tho' the king had power to ditlolve or 
prorogue a parliament, he could not adjourn 
it, and that adjournment entirely belonged 
to each houſe. But the lords retuling their 
concurrence, the commons were obliged to 
drop their pretenſion. From that time James I, 


and Charles I, always ſuppoſed this right as 


undeniable, and yet the point had never been 
decided in form. Ir ſeems therefore, that 


118 Charles II, 


* 
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1667 Charles II, by deſiring the parliament to ad- 

journ, was wiiling to ſhew {ome regard to the 
pretentions of the commons, or at leaſt to a- 

void all occaſion of diſpute with them. But 

this condecenſion laſted not long; for it will 


hereaſter appear, that he frequently adjourned 


the parliament by his own authority, without 
any diſlike cxprefied by the commons. Now 
the difference between an adjournment and a 
prorogation conſiſts in this, that a prorogation 
ends the ſeſſions, and annuls all affairs which 
have been propoſed or debated in parliament 
without being finithed, ſo that they cannot 
{erve for ground to the reſolutions of a new 
ſeſſion, unleſs they arc propoſed a freſh. But 
an adjournment only {ſuſpends them till the par- 
lament re-aflembles. For this reaſon, when 
the commons have voted the king a ſupply, 
the parliament is ſeldom or never prorogued, 
but only adjourned, when ſome ſhort receſs is 
neceſſary, that at their meeting again, they 
may proceed upon the vote till it be paſled into 
an act, 

Betore the parliament met in October, the 
king publiſhed a proclamation, for the ri- 
gorous Exccution ot the laws againſt thoſe who 
repaired to hear maſs at the chapels of am- 
baſſadors. He {till perſiſted in his diſſimula- 
tion, with regard to religion, and in his deſign 
to perſuade his ſubjects, that he was a good 
Proteſtant. It was properly for this that theſe 
proclamations were intended. But the non- 
performance of them had a quite contrary 
effect. For it could not be thought neceſſary 
ſo frequently to repeat them, if the king had 
been pleaſed with ſeeing them executed accor- 
ding to law. 

The Royal This ſame month of October, the king 
Exchange rode in great ſtate into the city, and laid the 


A procla- 
mation 
againſt 
Papiſts. 


_ _ firſt ſtone of the foundation of the Royal-Ex- 

change. This buiding was finiſhed in a very 
ſhort time. 

Death of This year, death, as I have ſaid, took out 

biſhop of the world Thomas Wriothefly, earl of 

Wren. Southampton, lord-treaſurer. The other leſs 


Echard. remarkable deaths were thoſe of Dr. Matthew 


Wren, biſhop of Ely, (great chemy of the 
Presbyterians, who out of revenge for his ſc- 
vericy to them before the civil wars, ke pt him 
priſoner in the tower, from the year 1642 till 
the reſtoration, when he was reliored to his 
biſhoprick of Elv, where he died aged 81 
And M. years) and of the famous poet Abraham Cow- 
Cowley, Icy, little krown to ſtrangers, but very much, 
and deſcrrely, cltcemed by the Engliſh. 
1667-8. After the removal of the carl of Clarendon, 
The king the King and his miniſters, of whom the carl 
reſolves to of Arlington, and Sir Orlando Bridgeman 
give ſome were the principal, believed it abſolutely ne- 
5 ceflary to give the people ſome ſatisfaction, 
people. by demonſtrating the court's atention to the 
welfare of the nation. The king of France, 
by his invaſion of Flandets, had fo clearly 
ſhown, he dia not intend to ſtand to his queen's 


niſh monarchy, that he could not poſſibly be 
miſtaken. Beſides, his power was dayly en- 
creating, whereas that of Spain was viſibly 
_ declining. It was therefore the intereſt of 


renunciation of all the members of the Spa- 
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Europe in general, aud of England in parti- 1667-8. 
ticular, to take early and effectual meaſures, WWW 
to ſet bounds to this formidable power, which 
might produce great changes, 1t care was not 

taken to ſtop its progreſs. Nothing was more 


popular than ſuch a deſign, and nothing more 


capable to re-ingratiate the king with his 
{ubjects. So the 1ft of January, 1667-8, a 
reſolution was taken, to enter into a ſtrict 
union with the ſtates- general of the United- 
Provinces, to prevent the king of France's en- 
tire reduction of Flanders, and the reſt of the 
Spaniſh Netherlands. The court likewiſe re- 
ſolved, to endeavour to engage the king of 
Sweden into the ſame meaſures, and ſo ferm 
a triple alliance, capable to intimidate Lewis 
XIV, and to oblige him to proceed with more 
caution. _— | 
To execute this project, Sir William Tem- A, triple 
ple was ordered to the Hague, with the cha- OMe 


FI : concluded 
racter of envoy extraordinary and plenipoten- between 


tiary. I ſhall nor deſcend into the particulars England, 


of this negotiation, which are related in the Holland, 
writings of Sir William Temple, publiſhed in _s FM 
a French verſion. I ſhall only obſerve, that Temple's 
by the addreſs of this envoy, the treaty of al- lar. 
liance between the king and the ſtates was 
concluded in five days, aud, what is more, 

ſigned by the ſtates- general, without commu- 
nicating it to the particular provinces, which 

had never been practiſed before. Moreover, 

the count de Dhona, ambaſlador of Sweden, 
engaged for his matter, that he ſhould enter 

into this treaty, if a place was left for him as 

a principal. Afterwards, this court ſigned a 

like treaty in the name ot the king of Sweden, 

with the king of England and the ſtates-gene- 

ral, it being agreed, that this treaty ſhould 

be conſidered as part of the former when rati- 

fed. Theſe treaties were firſt ſent into Eng- 


land, and ratified by the king, and ſoon after, 


the king of Sweden's ratification was like- 
wiſe received. Thus was concluded, in a very 
little time, a triple league, the moſt important 
that had been long ſince made in Europe, and 
which was to check the power, as well as vaſt 
deſigns of France. | 
For the underitanding this treaty, of which Explica- 
I ſhall preſently give the ſubſtance, it mult be tion of thus 
obſerved, that Lewis XIV, alter his laſt cam- 2 
. . '# be 
paign, during which he had ſeiſed many ſtrong 
places of the Spaniſh Netherlands, had, at 
the preſſing inſtances of the ftates-general, 
conſented to a treaty wit, Spain, till the end 
of March, 1668. Moreover, he had left to 
the queen-regent of Spain, the choice of ei- 
ther yeilding to him the places conquered by 
him in the laſt campaign, or elſe the duchey 
of Luxemburgh, or inſtead of it, Franche- 
Comte, Cambray and Cambreſis, Douay, 
Aire, St. Omer, Bergue, Furnes, and Linck, 
for which he promiſed to ſurrender all the reſt 
of his conqueſts. Theſe offers, as it appears, 
were founded upon the ſuppoſition, that the 
French queen's renunciation, in the treat 
of her marriage, was of no force. Tho' the 
thing had been decided only by the King ot 
France himſelf, the itates-general, ſeeing no 
poſſibility of obliging him to deſiſt from his 
pretenſions 
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1667. 8. pretenſions, had approved of this alternative, 
VC and politively engaged to join their forces with 
thoſe of France, to compel Spain to embrace 
one or other of theſe offers. They could not 
therefore recede, after ſuch an engagement. 
For which reaſon, they reſolved to make with 
Eugland three different treaties, which, how- 
ever, were to take place, as containing but one 


991 
Shortly after, Sir William Temple conclud- 1667-8. 
ed a treaty of commerce with the ſtates- gene 
ral, and about the ſame time the treaty of peace 4 peace 
between Spain and Portugal was happily finiſh- nnd 
ed, under the guaranty of the king of 2 — Pcervigal. 
While theſe affairs were tranſacting, the par- The king's 
lament met the 1oth of February. The king, ſpeech to 


in his ſpeech to both houſes, informed them, che pat- 
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ad Treaty. 


and the ſame treaty. 

The firit treaty contained a defenſive alliance 
between England and the ſtates- general a- 
gainſt all who ſhould attack either ot the par- 
ties, with a ſpecification of the ſuecours to be 


mutually given, in caſe of ſuch an attack. This 


alliance to be perpetual. 

By the ſecond treaty, the king and the ſtates 
were obliged to uſe their joint endeavours to 
diſpoſe the king of France to make peace in the 
Netherlands, upon one ot the propoſed condi- 


tions; and likewiſe the king of Spain to make 


choice of one of the two before the end of May; 
but, in caſe of any difficulty from the Spaniard 
they engaged to uſe their endeavours to induce 
the king of France to ſtop all farther progress 
of his arms in Flanders, and leave it wholly to 
the allies, to procure the ends propoſed in this 
league. | : 

The third treaty contained, 1. That if in 
procuring peace between France and Spain, 
any difficultis ſhould ariſe concerning the re- 
nunciation, care ſhould be taken ſo to ſettle 
the articles of peace, as to create no prejudice 
to the rights of either. But if one tide only 
ſhould reject this expedient, then the allics 
ſhould proceed againſt the refuſer, in the man- 
ner agreed in the ſecond treaty. 2. That the 
allies ſhould uſe their endeavours to eſtabliſh 
peace between Spain and Portugal. And tho? 
they did not pretend to hinder the king of 
France from aſſiſting Portugal, they would how- 
ever prevent, as far as lay in their power, his 
aſſiſting that nation, by making war in the 
Netherlands. 3. Bur, in caſe the Suk of France 
rejecting the conditions contained in the ſecond 
treaty, ſhould make farther progreſs in Flan- 
ders, then the allies ſhould join with Spain, and 
make war upon the king of France, till they 
ſhould compel him to comply with the terms of 
the Pyrenean treaty. 4. That all theſe articles 
{ſhould be ratified within four weeks. 

This treaty which, as I ſaid, was ſigned by 
the king of Sweden as a principal, and was 


called the triple-league, received the applauſes 


of all Europe, except France. Indeed, the 
tendency of it was not only to ſave the Nether- 
lands, purſuant to the true intereſts of England 
and the ſtates- general, but alſo to prevent a 
fatal war, which muſt have thrown all Europe 
into a flame. It is perhaps the only ſtep taken 


by Charles, through the whole courſe of his 


reign, really tendiug to the advantage of Eng- 
land. It will hereafter appear, that, probably, 
he had no other intention than to dazzle the 
publick, and amuſe the world, by a proceeding 
ſo much to his honour. But in ill ſupporting 
what he had ſo happily begun, he manifeſtly 
ſhewed, that he erred not through ignorance, 


or want of knowing the intereſts of his kingdom, 
and thoſe of all Europe. | 


that he had made a league defenſive with the 
ſtates of the United Provinces, and another fot 
an cfhcacions mediation of peace between 
France and Spain, into which the king of Sweden 
had, by his ambaſſador, offered ro enter as a 
principal. He added, that the poſture of his 
neighbours, and the conſequence of the new al- 
lance, obliging him to ſer out a fleet to ſea, 
he thould want a ſpeedy ſupply ; that beſides, 
It was neceſſary to build ſome large ſhips, and 
fortiiy the ports. He concluded with defiring 
them to think ſeriouſly of ſome courſe, to beget 
a better union and compoſure in the minds of 
his ſabjects in matters of religion. 


liament, 
Echard. 


The commons joyſully received the news of Miſma- 


the triple alliance ; but before they procceded to 
the conſideration of the king's ſpeech they re- 
ſolved to inquire into the miſmanagements dur- 


nagement 

examained 
into by 
the come 


ing the late war. They appointed for this purpoſe mons. 
a committee, which diſcovered many miſde- Echard. 


meanours in the conduct of ſeveral perſons, 
as in the affair of Berghen in Norway; in 
the plundering the Eaſt- India ſhips, while 
the Dutch paſſed by; in the not ſetting out 
* a {uflicient fleet laſt year; in the ſeparation 
© of thoſe that were out, ſo that they became 
< uſeleſs; in the want of proviſion and ammu- 
© nition in the fleet, and in the forts ; in pay- 
ment of rhe ſcamen by tickets; in the want 
© of intelligence, and dividing the fleets in the 


* ſecond year of the war; in the bufineſs of 


© Chatham, &c. The commons accuſed Broun- 
kard, that aiter the firſt battle, he had carried 
falſe orders from the duke of York, while that 
prince was repoling himſelf, which had pre- 


vented the entire deſtruction of the enemy's . 


fleet, and expelling him the Houſe ordered 
him to be impeached. As to the affair of 
Chatham, they accuſed commiſſioner Pett for 
having reglected his duty, Sir William Penn 
was accuſed of having embezzled great quan- 
tities of rich goods taken in a Dutch prize. 
The king was doubly concerned to put an 
end to theſe examinations, ſince molt of the 
miſcarriages reflected upon him, tho” only ſome 
particular officers were directly accuſed, and 
beſides, the commons waſted the time, which, 
according to him, would have been better em- 
ployed in conſidering the ſupplies he had de- 
manded. He therefore preſſed the commons, 
by three ſeveral meſſages, to haſten the money- 
bill, telling them in his laſt meſſage, that he 
intended to prorogue the parliament the 4th 
of May. But, being informed, the houſe was 
not pleaſed with his meſſage, becauſe a proro- 
gation would have defeated all their proceed- 
ings againtt delinquents, he let them know, the 
24th of April, that he intended only an ad- 
jcurnment for three months; and withal defir- 
cd, that the money- bill might be ready againſt 
the 4th of May. 


1668. 


Beſides 
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1667. Belides the ſupply, the houſe of commons 
WAL was employed in another affair, with which they 
K Aer doch were greatly affected. They began to diſcover 
houſes to the King's ſecret intentions, and believed, that, 
p the under colour of eaſing the Presbyterians, his 
aws in ex- deſign was to obtain a general indulgence for 
ecution a- all the Non- conformiſts, including the Papiſts 
rf under that general denomination. An inſinua- 
3 tion in his ſpeech confirmed this ſuſpicion. 
formiſts. Wheretore, to ſtop the progreſs of a delign ſo 
Echard. contrary to their principles, with regard both 
to Popery and Presbyterianiſm, they preſented 

an addreſs to the king, to pray him That he 

© would iſſue out his proclamation for enforcing 

© the laws againſt conventicles ; and that care 
might be taken for the preſervation of the 

peace againſt all unlawful aſſemblies of Papiſts 

© and Non-conformilſts.” The king, accord- 

ing to his uſual cuſtom, failed not to publiſh a 

He puts proclamation, declaring, © That upon informa- 
out a pro- © tion, that divers perſons abuſing the clemency 
clamation © uſed to the Diſſenters, (even whilſt it was 
under conſideration, to find out a way for the 
© better union of his Proteſtant ſubjects) had 
« of late openly held unlawtul aſſemblies and 
* conventicles, he would by no means permit 
ſuch notorious contempts of himſelf and his 
© laws to go unpuniſhed, &c.“ He ſuppoſed, 
the parliament was upon this union, becauſe 
he had recommended it to them. Eut the 
commons were far from thinking ot this affair, 


| 


conformity with the church of England, which 
was not his intention. | 
A diffe- At this time, a great diſpute aroſe between 
rence be- the two houſes, occaſioned by Mr. Skinner a 
tween the merchant of London, who believing to have 
juſt cauſe of complaint againſt the Faſt-India 
company, brought the matrer by petition into 
the houſe of lords originally. The lords, after an 
examination, relieved him in 5000 l. coſts. On 


the commons, Skinner was taken into cuſtody, 
for applying originally to the lords, in a com- 
mon plea, which was not agreeable to the law. 
The petition preſented to the commons, by the 
Eaſt- India company, was voted ſcandalous by 
the lords, and ſeveral conferences between the 
two houſes, were not capable to decide this 
difference. Ar laſt, the commons voted © That 
© whoever ſhould be aiding or aſſiſting in put- 
ting in execution the order or ſentence ot the 
© houſe of lords, in the caſe of Thomas Skinner 
againſt the Eaſt-India company, ſhould be 


* deemed a betrayer of the rights and liberties 


of the commons of England, and an infringer 
of the privileges of the houſe.” 
The king 
_ ſome commons, being the 8th of May, the king came 
ills, and to the houſe of peers, and paſſing the bill for raiſ- 
eee 4 ing 3 10, ooo, l. by an impoſition on wines and o- 
journs, and > 9, a 
aſterwards ther liquors, and ſome other acts, he adjourned 
prorogoues the parliament to the Iithof Auguſt. He ad- 


the parlia- journed it a ſecond time to the 1ſt of March, and 
ment. 


upon came into England; and by them the En 


* 


unleſs by this union the King meant an entire 


the other hand, the company having petitioned 


The ſame day this vote paſſed in the houſe of 


effect: That th ey had ſecured the laws; re- 


at laſt, proroguedit to the 19:hof October 1669. 


* Whatever the Spaniſh loſt by the French ravages, the Engliſh gained a very great private benefit by it: for one 
Brewer, ſaid to be of Engliſh parents, with about 30 VWalloons, who wrought and dyed fine woollen cloths, there- 


eliſh were in a few years inſtructed to make aud dye fine woollen 
cloths, cheaper by 40 per cent, then they could before. R. Coke, | MT” | 


| 


The HIS TORVOf ENGLAND. 


I have already mentioned the affairs between 1667. 
France and Spain, and the alternative offered 
by the French king. The marquis of Caſtel. Lewis xIvVa 
Rodrigo, or rather the court of Spain, not be- 3 
3 e og maſter 
ing in haſte to make a choice, Lewis XIV. in of Pranche- 
February invaded Franche-Comte, and in leſs Comte. 
than a fortnight ſubdued the province. This Paſnage. 
conqueſt however did not make him rife in his 
demands, but he was ſtill willing to ſtand to 
the offer of the two conditions he had propoſed. 

But the court of Spain delayed, as much as 
poſſible, to declare upon the offered alternative, 


deſigning to ingage England and the ſtates in 


a war againſt France. Mean while, as the 
treaty of the triple league was directly contra- 
ry to the deſign of Spain the three allies having 
only engaged to take arms in caſe the king of 
France reſuſed to ſtand to his propoſal it was 
not poſſible for the court of Spain to accom- 
pliſh their ends. At laſt, after many tergiver- 1 "ak 
ſat ions, the marquiſs of Caſtel-Rodrigo declar- ee, 
ed, he accepted the firſt condition, by which the alterna- 
France was to keep what had been conquered tives. 

the laſt campaign. This choice greatly ſurpriz- 

ed the ſtates, who had relied on the Spaniards 
accepting rather the ſecond condition, which 
appeared leſs advantagious to them. But the 

policy of the Spaniſh court was to throw Eng- 

land and the ſtates into an unavoidable neceſſity 

of making war againſt France, if ſhe ſhould offer 

to purſue her conqueſt in the Netherlands. 

This choice being made, the peace was no peace con- 
longer diffiult. The town of Aix la chapelle cluded at 
was agreed on for the place of treaty, and the __ cha- 
plenipotentiaries of France and Spain, of Eng- Aaron SY 
land, Sweden, and the ſtates, repairing thither, 1c, : | 
the treaty was concluded and ſigned the 2d ot 
May, after a fortnight's negotiation. The trea- 


ty contained in ſubſtance, that the king of 


France ſhould keep poſſeſſion of Charleroy, 
Binch, Aeth, Douay, For-de-1la-Scarpe, Tour- 
nay, Qudenarde, Liſle, Armentieres, Courtray, 
Berghes, Furnes, with all their dependencies. 
The king of France, on his ſide, reſtored 
Franche-Comte to the crown of Spain. The 
allied ſtates were guarantees of this peace, and 
all other princes and ſtates were allowed to be 
ſo, it they pleaſed ek : 
Though the treaty of Aix la chapelle had The Dutch 
conſiderably increaſed the power ot France, the e 
ſtates- general of the United - Provinces believed or * 
it a great advantage, to have ſtopped the pro- Baſnage. 
greſs of the French arms. They aſcribed to 
themſelves the whole glory, tho, indeed, the 
triple-league would never have been thought 
of by them, had it not been firſt propoſed by 
the King of England. To immortalize their and firike a 
glory, they {truck a medal, on one fide of medal. 
which was ſeen Holland leaning againſt a tro- Baſnage. 
phy, and on the reverſe, an inſcription to this 


* reformed religion; aſſiſted, detended, and re- 
conciled kings; reſtored freedom to the ocean; 
procured by their arms a glorious peace, and 
eſtabliſhed the tranquillity of all Europe: 


On 


re 
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of 
A 


e Dutch 
allenge 

e honour 
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aſnage. 


ind ſtrike 3 
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Baſnage. 
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Reaſons, 
which 
ſhow, 
Charles 


only amuſ- 
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who had been employed in negotiating this 
peace, ſtruck a medal, and compared himſelf to 
Joſhuah ſtopping the courſe of the ſun. As 
the king of France had taken the ſun for his 
device, the meaning of this medal could not 
be miſtaken. But the ſtates immediately ſup- 
preſſed it. As for the firft, and ſome others, 
which diſcovered too great preſumption, they 
were not broke till two years after. They had 
afterwards cauſe to repent of this inſult offered 
to Lewis XIV. 

When I ſaid, that Charles, in all appearance, 
propoſed the triple- league only to amuſe the 
publick, and appeaſe, in ſome meaſure, the diſ- 
contents of the people, which began to appear, 


1 pub- > founded this conjeQure, firſt, upon Sir Wil- 


Iick, 
Temple's 
lett, 


liam Temple's ſuſpicion, that the king would 
not long continue in this reſolution. This ſuſ- 
picion appears in ſeveral of his letters. But as 
they were writ to the earl of Arlington, ſe- 
cretary of ſtate, he contented himſelt with in- 
ſinuating his belief, without daring to ſpeak 
roo openly. Secondly, it has been ſeen in a 
letter of the king ot France, to d'Eftrades, 
how little Charles concerned himſelf for the 
preſervation of the Netherlands; ſince, believ- 
ing, that Lewis directed his views that way, 
he offered to let him make that conqueſt un- 
moleſted, without reſerving an inch ot land to 


himſelf, provided Lewis would abandon the 


ſtates- general. Thirdly, the ſale of Dunkirk to 


France ſhewed, that Lewis's conqueſts in Flan- 
ders would give but little jealouſy to Charles. 
In the fourth place, at the very time that all 
Europe was diſſolved in joy for the concluſion of 
the triple-league, Sir Thomas Clifford, the 
king's favourite, ſaid openly,---- Well, for all 
<« this noiſe, we muſt yet have another war with 
< the Dutch before it be long.” Fifthly, France 
herſelf did not diſcover much uneaſineſs at this 
triple-alliance, the not only inſiſted upon all 
her pretenſions, but even Mr. de Lionne, ſecre- 
trary of ſtate, writing to d' Eſtrades on occaſion 
of this triple-alliance, has theſe words, It 
« the Durch enter into alliances, contrary to 
« the intereſts of his majeſty, we ſhall not be 
e fo much troubled at it as they imagined: 1 
% know what I ſay, and upon what foundation 
« I ſpeak it.” It to this be added, king 
Charles's ſtrange conduct afterwards, in making 
a league with France againſt Holland, it cannot 
but be ſuſpected, that there was at that time a 
ſecret correſpondence between France and 
England. Sixthly, events are commonly the beſt 
interpreters of men's actions. And it will pre- 
ſently appear, that Charles made but little ac- 
count ot his engagements, entered into by the 
triple- alliance; but it is not time yet to ſpeak 
of theſe matters. 


The king After the removal of the carl of Clarendon, 


lives in 
great diſ- 
order. 
Burnet. 
Echard. 


the face of the Engliſh court was entirely 
changed. The king, more at eaſe by the ab- 
ſence of a troubleſome miniſter, whoſe very 
preſence was a reproof to his conduct, gave 
himſelf up to his pleaſures, without any reſerve 
or diſcretion. The duke of Buckingham, who 
had no religion, and gloried in his debauche- 


ries, and Wilmot carl of Rocheſter, the g reateſt 
VO I ll 


difficulty that his miniſters could find an o 
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On the other hand, Joſuah Van Beuninghen, 


wit, and the moſt ſatirical and licentious poet 
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of his age, were his principal favourites. With WWW 


theſe two men, and his miſtreſſes, the kin 
ſpent almoſt his whole time, and it was wit 


r- 
tunity to ſpeak to him of his affairs. Ple:fres 


and debauches were the ſole entertainments of 


the court, and vice appeared there bare-faced: 
In a word, Englandhad never ſeen a more diſ- 
orderly court, and, unhappily, their example 
had but too much influence on the reſt of the 
people. The king was prodigal to excels, 
Beſides his ſtanding revenues, which as we 
have ſeen, amounted to 1200,0001. ſterling, he 
had conſumed the 1800, ooo l. given him the 
laſt year by the parliament, in uſes for which 
that money was not intended. This year, he 
had asked a ſupply of his parliament, pretend- 
ing a neceſſity to build ſome new ſhips of war, 
and to put a great fleet to ſea, in maintenance 
of his engagements by the triple- alliance. The 
parliament had granted him 310, ooo l. but the 
act not paſſing till two days after the ſigning of 
the treaty of Aix la Chapelle, not a ſingle ſhip 
was built, and the neceſſity of putting a fleet 
to ſea, vaniſhed at once. Notwithſtanding this, 


he was always in want, and his revenues per- 
petually anticipated. 


But a ſtill greater misfortune to England Great pro? 


had any credit at court. The duke of Bucking- 
ham, the carl of Rocheſter, and the king's miſ- 
treſſes, were not perſons who gave themſelves 
any trouble to ſtop the progreſs of Popery. 
The earl of Arlington, ſecretary of ſtate, was, 
like the king, a diſguiſed, and Clifford, a de- 
clared Papiſt. The duke of York was not only 
a catholick, but alſo very zealous for his religi- 
on. Being conſidered as preſumptive heir to 
the crown, great court was made to him, and 
with the more application, as his revenues be- 
ing large, and his management frugal, he had 
wherewithal to gain courtiers. It may be judg- 
ed, that his zeal had ſuffered him not to ad- 
vance Proteſtants to places of truſt, when he 
could introduce perſons of his religion. He 
had ſo powerful a party at court, and ſo many 


creatures about the king's perſon, that he was 
in a manner abſolute there, and directed the 


reſolutions of the council. Laſtly, if the king 
had any religion, he was moſt inclined to 
Popery. He found, beſides, a conſiderable ad- 
vantage in careſſing the Papiſts, whom he 
eſteemed his firm friends, whereas he could not 


help dreading the zeal of the Proteſtants, in 


caſe they ſhould diſcover, he had abjured their 
religion. 


was, that only Papiſts, or men of no religion, f, 


eſs of the 


apiſts, 


After this view of the ſtate of the Engliſh Deſign to 


court, it is eaſy ro conceive, that thoſe who had 
moſt credit, and acceſs to the king, could hardly 
intend the benefit of the kingdom. Every one 
of his moſt intimate counſellors would have 
been glad to ſee the king abſolute, that he 
might have at command the whole riches of 
England to laviſh upon them. The king him- 
ſelf was ſo uneaſy, to be continually forced to 
deviſe freſh prerences to demand money of his 
parliament, that he could have wiſhed to be 
delivered from that trouble, and to have free 


HF liberty 


make the 


in 
abſolute. 
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liberty to take what he wanted without ask - 


ing. hut on the other hand, he thought him- 


The king 
viſits di- 
vers plea- 
es. 

Sends a 
fleet into 
the medi- 
terranean. 
Embaſſies 
Kennet. 


Advance- 
ments at 
court. 


Deaths. 
Echard. 


1669: 
The king 
changes 
his mea- 
ſures with 
regard to 
the triple- 
alliance 
Temple's 
Lett. 


ſelf obliged to proceed circumſpectly ; the ex- 
ample of his father nor permitting him to en- 


gage in the ſame courſe, before he had taken - 


greater precautions. This was the reaſon, 


that for ſome years the court-projects were 


executed gradually, and with great diſſimula- 
tion, notwithſtanding the warm temper of the 
duke of York, and the eagerneſs of the Papitts. 
For it may be affirmed, that the king alone 
oppoſed their career, whether out of fear or 
prudeuce. | 


This ſummer, the king diverted himſelf 


with making ſeveral progreſſes into the coun- 
try, to view the ports and the navy. He ſent 
a ſquadron into the Mediterranean, command- 
ed by Sir Thomas Allen, who forced he Al- 
ger ines to a peace very advantagious to England. 

Nothing more of any importance paſſed 
during the reſt of this year, except ſome em- 


baſſies, which the ſequel requires ſhould be 


mentioned. Sir William Godolphin was ſent 
to the court of Spain; Mr. Ralph Montague 
was firſt envoy, and ſoon atter ambaſſador to 
France; the earl of Carliſle went ambaflador 
to Stockholm, and Sir William Temple am- 
baſſador extraordinary to the ſtates-genecral. 
On the other hand, Monſieur Colbert was ſent 
from France to reſide as ambaſſador at the Eng 
liſh court. 
There were alſo changes at court: Among 
others, Sir Thomas Clifford was made trea- 
ſurer of the huuthold, the duke ot Monmouth, 
the king's natural fon, was made captain of 
his lite-guard of horſe : Sir John Trevor, 
lately returned from France, where he had 
been envoy, was ſworn one of his majeſty's 


principal ſecretary of ſtate, on the reſignation 


of Sir William Morice, to whom was given 
10000 |, ſterling, | 

This year died Algernoon Percy earl of 
Northumberland, who was ſucceeded by his 
on; the famous poets Davenant, and Den- 
ham; and the great ſoldier Sir William Wal- 
ler, ſo often mentioned in the hiſtory of the 
civil wars. He had been impriſoned by the 
Independent parliament, and coniied till the 
king's reſtorarion, when he was delivered, be- 
ing conſide red on account of his ſuflerings as a 
ſort of Royaliſt. | 

Tho? the year 1669, produced no memo- 
rable events, it was however fatal to Europe; 


ſince it was, probably, this year that meaſures 


began to be taken for the {trict union of 
France with England. At leaſt, it appears in 
Sir William Temple's letters, that Mr. Put- 
fendorf, who had this year been ſent envoy 
from Sweden to the court of France, calling 
at the Hague in his return, ſaid to Sir William 
Temple, that a miniſter at the French court 
had aſſured him, that the triple-alliance would 
not ſubſiſt, and that rhe Engliſh court had al- 
ready changed their meaſures. The fame Mr. 
Puffendorf ſaw a letter in marſhal Turennc's 
hands at Paris, from Monſieur Colbert the 
French ambatlador in London, wherein that 
ambaſlador, ſpeaking of the Engliſh court, 
has this words :“ 1 have at laſt made 


« them ſenſible of the whole extent of his 1669. 
« majeſty's liberality.” So, it is ſcarce to be 
doubted, that Colbert's embaſly to London * e 
was deſigned to gain or to corrupt the Engliſh 7 se 
court, and that he ſucceeded. It is the time 

only that his queſtioned, ſince the thing itſelf 
appeared maniteſtly in the ſequel. 

The latter end of March, Coſmo de Me- The prince 
dicis, prince of Tuſcany, arrived in England, f Tuſcany 
where he was received with all the reſpect England, 
due to his birth and particular merit. As his March 22 
deſign was only to ſee England, after he had Echard, 
vitited Spain and France, he was ſhewn, by 
order of the King, whatſoever was curious, 
and particularly the two univerſities. 


Soon after his departure, prince George of Prince of 


Denmark came allo to pay the king a viſit, George of 
but made no long ſtay then in England. — 
The ꝓth of July the large and magnificent . 
theatre at Oxford, built at the expence of Dr. Oxford 
Sheldon, archbiſhop of Canterbury, was open- opened. 
ed. He was chancellor of the univerſity, and Kennct, 


ſoon after reſigned that honour to the duke of 


Ormond. "The duke was ſtill lord-lientenant 


of Ireland, but ſoon after was removed, and 
incceeded by the lord Roberts, who was not 
of the duke's principles. 


In all appearance, the king had now form- The king's 


ed a fort of ſcheme with regard to religion. ſcheme tor 
This was to incorporate the Presbyterians religion. 
with the church of England, and procure a 
tolleration for all the other Non- conformiſts. 

He might have in this a double view. Firſt, 

to gain the Presbyteri ans, who were very nu- 


merous in the kingdom, and perhaps make 


uſe of them, thus united with the church of 
England, to check the fury of the Epiſcopa- 
lians, who were not leſs enemies to the Pa- 
piſts than to the Presbyterians. If the king had 
not been a Papiſt, which was then little known, 
it would be difficult to underſtand this policy, 
ſince ſuppoſing him a zealous member of the 
church of England, what occaſion had he to 


guard againſt her? But being a Catholick, the 


advantages of theſe precautions are very viſible. 
His ſecond view, univerſally allowed, and af- 
terwards maniteſtly diſcovered, was, by pro- 
curing an indulgence for all Non-conformiſts 
without diſtinction, to procure alſo the ſame ſa- 
vour tor the Papiſts. In purſuance of this ſcheme, 
the king and his miniſters affected to expreſs hs Bu: 
great kindneſs for the Presbyterians and this , wore” 
kindnels encouraged them to appear more 0- AMY 
penly, and hold their aſſemblies with leſs cau- 
tion and ſecrecy. In ſhort, Sir Orlando Bridge- 
man, lord-keeper, whether privy to the king's 
ſecret intentions, or led by motives of mildneſs 
and humanity, acquainting two of the moſt emi- 
nent Presbyterian miniſters, that he deſired a 
conference with them. They waited on him 
accordingly, and he freely told rhem, he de- 
ſigned to make them ſome propoſals for a com- 
prehenſion for the Presbyterians, and a tole- 
ration for the Independents and the reſt. Up- 
on this occaſion, theſe two presbyterian mi- 
nifters had ſeveral conferences with two epiſco- 
pal doctors, one of whom was chaplain to the 
lord-keeper. When it is conſidered, that in 
the Savoy conference, at the beginning of this 

| reign, 


x ey ; OO LP TORR A 


je Preſ- 
teriuans 


relled. 
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1669. reign, the two parties could not agree in any 
e point, and that in the preſent conference an 
e agreement was immediately made, it can 
henſion, in hardly be doubted, that the rwo Epiſcopal di- 
order to vines came fully prepared to facilitate the ac- 
which, the comodation. However this be, they agreed 
lordkecper among them, concerning re-ordination, which 
dot was the point they mott differed about, that 
between all Presbyterian miniſters who had been alrea- 
ſome dy ordained, ſhould be admitted into the 


3 and miniſtry of the church of England, with this 
resby- 


terian 7 | 10 
c to preach the word of God, and adminiſter 


Burnet. © the holy ſacraments, in any congregation 

The © of England, where thou ſhalt be lawfuly 

church © appointed thereunto.” This was not pro- 

ja ya perly a new ordination, but only a power to 

conceſſions Exerciſe their miniſtry in the church of Eng- 

land. It was alſo agreed, that ceremonies 

ſhould be left indifferent, ſo that they might 

be uſed or not, according as every one ſhould 

think fit; and that rhe liturgy ſhould be alter- 

ed: Moreover, that rhoſe who could not be 

comprehended ſhould be indulged : and for 

ſecurity to the governmeut, the names ot the 

teache:s, and all the members of the congre- 

gations, ſhould be regiſtred. Agrecably to 

this ſcheme, the lord chief juſtice Hale under- 

took to draw up a bill againit the enſuing 

parliament, and the lord-keeper promiſed to 

ſupport it with all his power. It is eaſy to 

perceive, this project, however neceſſary to 

the king's deſigns, was directly contrary to the 

principles of the parliament, who were aveaſc 

to all condeſcenſion. Accordingly it came to 
nothing. 1 55 

The arch- In the interim, whether the ſecret of what 

biſhop of paſſed in the conferences was not well kept, 


Canter bu or the Non-conformiſts, encouraged by the 


9 court, aſſumed too much liberty, the arch- 

meaſnres biſhop of Canterbury reſolved to uſe his ut- 

for a com- moſt endeavours to break their meaſures. For 

3 this purpoſe he wrote to all his ſuffragan biſhops 

Eckard. a circular letter, requiring them to take a 

very particular account of them in their dio- 

ceſes. When he was provided with the ne- 

ceflary informations, he went to the king, and 

obtained from him a proclamation ro enforce 

the laws againſt conventicles, and particularly 

the act for reſtraining Non-contormiſts from 

inhabiting in corporations. This proclamation 

was executed like thoſe againſt the Papiſts. 

For, about two months after, the king cauſed 

the Non-contormiſt miniſters to be told, that 

he inclined to favour them, and if they would 

addreſs him for his clemency and the liberty 

they enjoyed under him, it would be accepted. 

eee Whereupon ſuch an addreſs was prepared, and 

Non. con. Preſented to the king, at the earl of Arling- 

formiſtsfa- ton's lodgings, who received it graciouſly, and 
vourably returned a favourabe anſwer. 

jecerved Ihe parliament, according to the proroga- 

ws the tion, met the 19th of October, the king in a 

ng. | : 

ſhort ſpeech demanded money for the dit- 

charge of his debts, and briefly propoſed the 

union of the two kingdoms of England and 

Scotland. Then the lord-keeper enlarged 

upon theſe points. But the commons, inſtead 


of taking the king's ſpeech into conſideration, 


form of words, © Take thou legal authority 


* 
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proceeded upon other affairs. The publick ac-. 1669. 
counts were examined, with the uſes to which... 
the king had applied the money given him by The com- 
the parliament; and Sir George Carteret, rn 
who had the keeping of ſome of the books publik ac. 
being found very blameable, was expelled the counts. 
houſe. Then they addreſſed the king to thank Echard. 
him for his proclamation againſt conventicles, 

praying him to continue the ſame care to ſup- 

preſs them for the future. 

But not contented with this, they appoint- Proceed- 
ed a committee to enquire into the behaviour „g 1 
of the Non- conformiſts. This committee re- 1 
ported, Thatt here were divers conventicles, formiſts, © 
and other ſeditious meetings near the par- | 
© liament, where great numbers of diſaffected 
« perſons frequently met, which was not only 
an aftront to the government, but alſo of 
* imminent danger to both houſes, and the 
© peace of the kingdom.” Ir ſeems, the houſe 


c 


was aſhamed to thew ſo much reſentment a- 


gainſt the Presbyrerians, ſolely on the account 
of religion, and therefore took great care to 
intereſt the ſtare; in order to create a belief, 
that the Presbyterians were guilty of ſedition. 
For they were always included under the ge- 
neral denomination of Non-conformiſts, ſo 
that it was believed they ought to be reſpon- 
{ible for the conduct of the other ſects, with 
whom however they had no communication, 
Upon the report of the committee, the houſe 
declared, that they would firmly adhere to the 
king in the maintenance of the eſtabliſhed go- 
vernment of the church and ſtate, againit al 
enemies whatſoever. When it is conſidered, 


that the ſtate had never enjoyed a more per- 


fect tranquillity than at preſent it can hardly 
be queſtioned, that this declaration of the 
commons was owing to the forementioned 
project, which, doubtleſs, was come to their 
knowledge, and of which they were reſolved 
ro prevent the exccution, by indirectly de- 
claring how much they were againſt it. 

Ar laſt the commons voted the king a ſup- The coma 
ply of 400,000 l. But, before they conſider- mons vote 
ed of the means to raiſe this ſum, they reviv- che king a 
ed the debate concerning Skinner, and the P. 
Eaſt- India company, and came to ſeveral re- 
ſolutions, which the lords looked upon as ſo 
many violations of their priviledges in point 
of judicature. The difference between the  __ 
two houles daily increaſing, the king ſaw, it Ts is 
would be very difficult to reconcile them, and che u 
that the commons would not proceed upon the houſes re- 
money-bill till this aftair was adjuſted; and as newed.. 
he had no room to expect an agreement, he 8 | 

»gued the parliament the 1 1th of Decem- fsb“ 
Proroguec par C ecem- jjament 
ber, to the 14th of February following. prorogued; 
The parliament of Scotland met the ſame Affairs of 
day with that of England. But before I ſpeak Scotland. 
of the tranſactions of this parliament, it will Nt | 
not be improper, briefly to ſhew the character 
of the duke of Lauderdale, the King's high- 
commiſſioner. This lord made ſo great a figure 
in this reign, both in England and Scotland, 
that his character mult not be thought foreign 
to our hiſtory. Character 

John Maitland, earl, (afterwards) duke of of Lauder: 


Lauderdale, was during the troubles in Scot- no 
; | land- 8 


larges the 


and ap- 


996 
1669. land, a rigid Presbyterian, a zealous covenan- 
ter, and a diſtinguiſhed enemy of the royal 
authority. But he turned to the king's inte- 

reſt in 1647, when duke Hamilton invaded 
England, tor the ſervice of Charles I. From 

thar time, he was looked upon in Scotland as 

an enemy of his country. Bur, after the ar- 

rival of Charles II. in Scotland, and the com- 
poſure of the. difterences between the Scors, 

he followed the king into England, was taken 


at the battle of Worceſter, and confined in ſe- 


veral priſons, till the King's reſtoration. Dur- 
ing his impriſonment he had great impreſſions 
of religion on his mind. But, after the king 
had received him into his favour and council, 
he ſo entirely wore them out, that ſcarce any 
trace of them were lefr. Whether he knew 
the ſecret ſentiments of the king and duke of 
York, with regard to religion, and the go- 
vernment, or only ſuſpected them, he ima- 
gined, the beſt way to preſerve his tavour, was 
to enter into all the king's ſuppoſed views, and 
endeavour to render him abſolute in both 
kingdoms. Upon the King's reſtoration, it 
was debated in council, whether Epiſcopacy 
| ſhould be reſtored in Scotland. The earl of 
Lauderdale ſtrenuouſly oppoſed it, for an ex- 
traordinary reaſon, viz. © That if the king 


<« pleaſed the Scots, he would be ſure of them, 


&« in order to the executing ot any deſign he 
* might atterwards be engaged in.“ This ad- 


vice, tho” it was not followed, was acceptable 


to the king, and rivetted the duke in his fa- 
vour: The reſolution to reſtore Epiſcopacy 
having been executed, no man appeared more 
ardent againſt the Presbyterians, nor had they 
a more violent perſecuter. I ſhall, doubtleſs, 
have occaſion to ſay more of him hereafter, 


but this ſuffices, to give ſome idea of his cha- 


racter. 
The It was through his means and intrigues that 
Scotch par- the parliament, held this year in Scotland, 
liament en- paſſed an act, which raiſed the king's ſupre- 
Une, fu. macy higher than ever. The ſame parliament 
8 approved the railing of the militia, and it was 
premacy, - , | 


proves by ready to march into any of the king's domi- 


an act the nions, for any cauſe in which his majeſty's au- 


railing of 


tho ie thority, power, or greatneſs, ſhould be con- 


cerned ; and that orders ſhould be tranſmitted 

to them from the council, withour any men- 

tion of orders from the King. It was not at 

firſt known, what could be the intent of an 

The inten- act which ſeemed to take the militia out of the 

tion of this King's hands, and put it in the power of the 

act. council. But it was afterwards perceived, 

Burnet. that this was Lauderdale's contrivance, that if 

| the king ſhould have occaſion to call in the 

Scotiſh army, it ſhould not be neceſlary to ſend 

any orders himſelf, but that the council, upon 

a ſecret intimation, might do it without or- 

der; and then, if the deſign ſhould miſcarry, 
it ſhould lie on the council, whom the kin 

might diſown, and ſo none about him be li- 

able for it. This ſhews, that projects were 

then forming to render the king abſolute in 

England. 
This year, the king's mother died in France, 
the roth of Auguſt, in 6oth year of her age. 


enacted, that it ſhould be kept up, and be 
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The famous duke of Albemarle died likewiſe 1669. 


the 3d of January, and was ſucceeded in hi 
eſtate and honour by Chriſtopher his only ſon. e 
To theſe deaths may be added that of the fa- mf 


a : mother, 
famous Prynne, the indefatigable author of che duke of 


more than 200 treatiſes, moſt of them of little Albemarle 


eſteem. and Mr. 
The parliament meeting the 14th of Febru- Frynnes 
v2.4 8 4 Echard: 


ary, the King told the two houſes, © That 1669-70. 
& 


when they laſt met, he asked them a ſupply, The king's 
and now asked it again with great inſtance : ſpeech to 
The unaſineſs and ſtraitneſs of his affairs the parlis- 
could nor continue without very ill effects to Echad. 
the whole kingdom. He let them know, 

that having fully informed himſelf of the ex- 

© pences of the laſt war, he could aſſure them, 

© that no part of the moneys they had given 

© him, had been diverted to other uſes. Bur 
c 
Oo 
c 


* 


on the contrary, a very great ſum had been 
raiſed out of his ſtanding revenue and credit, 
and a very great debt contracted, and all 
for the war. Laſtly he recommended to 
© them, not to ſufler any occaſion of difference 
© between themſelves to be revived.----= _. 
The lord-keeper then made a ſpeech, which Echard: 
I think neceſlary to inſert at length, to ſhew 
the king's confidence in this parliament, which 
had already granted him ſuch large ſums. 


My lords, and you knights, citizens, and 
burgeſles of the houſe of commons. 


A your laſt meeting, his majeſty did 
+> acquaint you with the great occaſions 
© he had for a ſupply, and that he had forborn 
© to ask it ſooner, more in conſideration of 
giving ſome time for the eaſe of the people, 
© after the burden of the war, than that the 
c 
« 
c 


A 


A 


condition of his affairs could ſo long have 
wanted: And his majeſty hath commanded 
me now to ſpeak more fully and plainly up- 
on this ſubject. His majeſty hath not only, 
by his miniſters, but in his own royal per- 
ſon, examined the accounts, touching the 
© expences of the laſt war, and hath thought 
© himſelf concerned to let you know, that all 
the ſupplies which you gave him for the war, 
have been by him applied to the war, and 
and no part of them to any other uſes: Nay, 
ſo far from it, that it the preparations to- 
© wards the war ſhall be taken to be for the 
uſe of the war, as they muſt be, a great part 
© of his own revenue, to many hundred thou- 
«© ſands of pounds, hath been employed allo, 
and ſwallowed up in the charge of the war, 
and hat did neceſſarily relate to it. To 
which may be added, the great debts con- 
tracted by his majeſty in the war, and the 
great charges in the repairs of the hulls of 
the ſhips, and putting his navy into ſuch a 
condition as it was before. Beſides, his ma- 
jeſty thinks it ought to be conſidered, that 
© when the charges of the war were at the high- 
« eſt, the inevitable effects of it, and thoſe o- 
© ther calamities, which it pleaſed God at that 
time to bring upon us, did make ſo great a 
© diminution of his revenues, that, deſides all 
other accidents and diſadvantages, the loſs 
that he ſuſtained in three branches of his re- 
* yenue, in his cuſtoms, exciſe, and hearth- 
| | | money, 
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1669-70 © money, by reaſon of the war, the plague, 


and the fire, did amount to little leis than 


© to 600,000]. Thus you lee, that tho? your 
« {upplics have been great, yet the charges 
© occaltoned by the war, and the calamities 
© which accompanied it, have been greater: 
© And that the debt which is left upon his 
* majeſty, and which he complains of, hath 
© been contracted by the war, and not by the 
© diverſion of the monies deſigned for it. 
His majeſty hath commanded me to ſay 
one thing more to you upon this ſubject, 
© that he did not enter into the war upon any 
private inclination, or appetite of his own. 
* The firſt ſtep he made towards it, did riſe 


. © from your advice, and the promiſes of your 


© aſſiſtance : but if the charges and accidents 
ot the war have outgone all your ſupplies, 
© and left him under the burden of this debt, 
he thinks, that as well the juſtice to your 
promife, as the duty and loyalty you have 


him from it: And the rather, when you 

ſhall ſerionſly conſider, how unealy this bur- 

den muſt be to him, and what ill conſe- 
* quences the continuance under it mult draw 
upon all his affairs; in which particular you, 
and every perſon you repreſent in this na- 
© tion, will be concerned, as well as himſelf. 
His majeſty doth therefore command me in 
his name, to deſire you once more, and to 
conjure you, by that conſtant duty and loy- 
alty, which you have always expreſſed to him, 


. 
c 
always ſhewed him, will oblige you to relieve. 
4 
o 
Do 


a A _ «a 


* 


ſupport of the honour and fafety of his go- 
vernment, to provide ſuch a ſupply for him 
at this time, as may bear proportion to the 
preſſing occaſions that he hath, and to the 
ſtate of his affairs at home and abroad; and 


the ends for which he hath deſired it. His 
majeſty hath further commanded me, to put 
you in mind of what was at your laſt meeting 
propoſed to you concerning an union between 
the two kingdoms, and to let you know, 


S GS 4 0.9060 m 


© miſſioners as his majeſty ſhall name, ſhall 
«© be authoriſed on their part, to treat with 
« commiſſioners tor this kingdom upon the 
« grounds and conditions of the union.” His 
<© majeſty therefore thought fit now again to 
recommend it to you, to take that matter 
* eftcctually into your conſideration. 


A large It would have been cruel not to be moved 


ſupply with the king's wants, after having fo glo- 
og aka riouſſy maintained a war againſt Holland, for 
>* which the parliament had granted him but 
5,550,000]. ſterling, ſince the peace. Where- 

tore the commons, as an eftectual mark ot 

their affection for the king, and of their re- 

liance on the truth of the keeper's ſpeech, vot- 

ed the king a ſupply capable to deliver him 

irom his heavy burden. For this purpoſe they 
prepared two bills, one“ to lay a duty upon all 

** wines and vinegar, imported into the king- 

dom, from the 24th of June 1670, to the 
24th of June 1678;” the other, © for the 
** advancing the ſale of his majeſty's fee-tarm 

Vor II, 
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cc 
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and by all the concernment you have for the 
ſo ſpeedily and ſo effectually, as may anſwer 


that the parliament of Scotland hath ſince 
declared to his majeſty, © That ſuch com- 


« rents, and other rents.” The firſt is com- 1669-70 
puted at 560,000. ſterling ; the other, is be 
lieved to have raiſed more than double that 


ſum, ſo that he could depend upon 1,700,000 I. 


Thus the king received for this glorious war 
with Holland, 7,760,000 1. ſterling, which a- 
mount to 82,560,000 Dutch florins. And yet, 
there are Engliſh writers who ſeem to triumph, 
that this war coſt the ſtates 40,00000. 1 

The difference between the two houſes be- The king 
ing revived this ſeſſion, the king, fearing the reconciles 
conſequences, ſummoned both houſes to White- the two 
hall, and propoſed to them an expedient to ef 
end it; viz. by razing all entries and records, 6 
votes and reſolutions concerning Skinner's at- 
fair, to which they conſented, and thereby the 


quarrel was appeaſed, which was agreed to, 


and ſo the diſpute was at an end. 

This agreement produced an addreſs, pre- Addreſſes 
ſented jointly to the king by both houſes the againſt. 
1ith of March, to pray him to give order Non-con= 
for the ſuppreſſion of conventicles in and near ry 

, and Pa- 
London and Weſtminſter, and to put the laws piſts. 
in execution againſt popiſh recuſants. The 
king anſwered, that effectual courſe ſhould be 
taken 1n both caſes. 

The 11th of April, the king came to the 1670, 

houſe of peers, and paſſed 12 bills, among Divers 
which were the two money bills, and a third Ge 1 
tor the ſuppreſſion of ſeditions conventicles. wind eva 
The ſubſtance of this act was, that, If any venticles. 
perſon upwards of 16, ſhould be preſent at Echard. 
< any aſſembly, conventicle, or meeting, un- 
der colour or pretence of any exerciſe of re- 
* ligton, in any other manner, than according 
q to the liturgy and practice of the church of 
© England, where there were five perſons, or 
more, belides thoſe of the houſhold; in ſuch 
« caſes the offenders were to pay five ſhillings 
for the firſt offence, and ten for the ſecond. 
And the preachers and teachers in any ſuch 
© meetings, were to forfeit 201. for the firſt, 
© and 40 for the ſecond offence. And laſtly, 
© thole who ſuffered any ſuch conventicles 
© in their houſes, barns, yards, &c. were like- 
© wiſe to forfeit 201” Moſt of the Engliſh 
hiſtorians, attached to the church of England, 
endeavour to excuſe the ſeverity of this act, by 
ſay ing, it was made more upon political, than 
upon religious accounts. But this is always 
by means of the general name of Non- con- 
formiſts, under which the Presbyterians were 
compriſed, tho, ſince the king's reſtoration, 
they had never been concerned in any inſur- 
rection, or ill-deſign againſt the government. 

Alter paſſing theſe acts, the king adjourned 
the parliament to the 24th of October. 

It ſcems, that hitherto the king had reaſon Parliament 
to be pleaſed with the parliament, which, be- *journed, 
ſides a ſtanding revenue of 1200,0001. ſterling, 
had granted him ſolely tor the war with Holland, 
above 7,000000 and a halt, without reckoning 
ſo many other extraordinary ſums given him 
before the war. This parliament, ſuppoſing 
the king a zealous member of the Proteſtant 
church of England, deſired but two things, 
which, upon that ſuppoſition, he might readily 
grant. The one was, to come into their views 
and meaſures for the deſtruction of the Preſ- 

11 U byterians; ; 
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byterians ; the other to diſable the Papiſts 


from giving any jealouſy to the Proteſtants. 


On the other hand, the parliament might 
juſtly ſuppoſe, that after having carried the 
royal prerogative ſo high, the king had reaſon 
to be pleaſed, and would endeavour to pre- 
ſerve a happy union, with a parliament ſo de- 
voted to him. It is certain, if the king had 


entirely complied with the parliament in theſe 


two articles, and confined his prerogative 
within the extenſive bounds which the parlia- 
ment ſeemed to preſccibe to it, he might have 
ſpent his days with more happineſs, tranquil- 
lity, and plenty, than any of his predeceſſors. 


The kine's But the parliament's ſuppoſitions being falſe, it 


deſigns. 


well as his brother's. 


Extra& 
from fa- 
ther Or- 
leans's 


hiſtory. 
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is not ſurpriſing, that the king would not enter 
into their views. Inſtead of being zealous for 
the Proteſtant religion, his intention was to 
overturn it. Inſtead of deſtroying the Presby- 
terians, his deſign was to grant them an in- 
dulgence, in order to have a pretence to pro- 
cure the ſame for the Papiſts. Inſtead of be- 
ing content with the power aſcribed him by 


the parliament, he thought it unworthy a 


king to found the extent of his authority up- 
on acts of parliament only. Beſides, it was a 
pain to him to be forced to demand money, 
and to uſe for that purpoſe pretences noto- 
riouſly falſe, tho? the parliament ſeemed to be 
ſatisfied with them. It would have been more 
agrecable to him to ſay, it is my will and plea- 
ſure, than to be obliged to uſe humble iutreaties 
to the commons. This his favourites were con- 
tinually repreſenting to him; and to this the 


example of what he had hi mſelf ſeen practiſed 


in neighbouring ſtates ſtrongly prompted him. 
He was therefore impatient to free himſelf from 
this yoke of the parliament, and the more, 
as by augmenting his power, he ſhould be 
better able to countenance the Papiſts, and 
introduce their religion, which was his own, as 
But if father Orleans, 
the jeſuit, is to be credited, theſe were not 
the motives which induced the king to take 
other reſolutions. © It was ſolely the indigna- 
© tion of his miniſters to ſee a republican 
© ſpirit creeping into the parliament, and en- 
« paging them in ſo many proceedings againſt 
© the royal authority. Among other things, 
the triple-alliance,into which the republican- 
cabal had forced the king, contrary to his 
inclination, appeared to the miniſters an 
audacious uſurpation upon the royal preroga- 
tive, the conſequences of which were to be 
prevented. Full of theſe reſentments, they 
perſuaded the king to render himſelf abſo- 
lute, in purſuance of the rights of his crown, 
and the laws of the kingdom; to confine 
the parliament within the bounds preſcribed 
by immemorial cuſtom, and not to ſuffer a 
mixture of a republick with a monarchy, 1n- 
troduced by violence and incroachments, for 
fear this mixture ſhould in time produce a 
© monſtrous anarchy, and expoſe England to a 
© horrible confuſion, like that from whence 
© ſhe was ſo lately delivered.” 
I ſhall make no remark on the little founda- 
tion this writer had to aſcribe a republican 
ſpirit to this parliament, nor on the king's be- 


ing forced into the triple- alliance by the pre- 1670. 
rended republican cabal, nor laſtly on the ma- 


ims he eſtabliſhes, with reſpect to the conſtitu- 
tion of the Eugliſh government; becauſe every 
unbiaſſed reader, is, I ſuppoſe, able to ſee 
clearly the weaknels of this reaſoning. But, 


ſince father Orleans ſays himſelf, that he was He aims to 
informed by James II, of the particulars of his be abſolute, 
on and his b:other's reign, I believe this hiſto- * ard, 


rian's word may be taken, that at the time 1 
am ſpeaking of, Charles had reſolved to render 
himſelf abſolute. This is a truth which mult 
always be remembered, it we defire to under- 
ttand all the events of this reign. 


| LThisreſolation being taken, the king eaſily The king 
ſaw, that the execution of it required an art eſtabliſhes 
ful and cautious conduct, and ſuch ſecret aud 2 council, 


imperceptible methods, as would not too pla in- 
ly dilcover his intentions. 


lute, the people ot England would immediately 
give up their liberties and privileges. It was 
therefore neceſlary, to lead them to it inſenſi- 
bly and by degrees, and to that end he want- 


ed a ſecret council compoſed of few perſons, 


in whom he might entirely confide, and whoſe 
intereſt it was to accompliſh this deſign. The 
ordinary council, conſiſting of 21 perſons, was 
not proper to conduct this affair; for, beſides 
that ſome counſellors had a right to their pla- 
ces, as for inſtance rhe archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, it was very difficult to engage ſo many 
perſons of the firſt rank in ſuch a plot. 'To 
effect therefore this undertaking with the more 
caution, the king eſtabliſhed a cabinet-council 
of five perſons only, viz. | 
Clifford, 

Arlington, 

Buckingham, 

Aſhley, 

Lauderdale. 


As the initial letters of theſe five names com- 


poſe the word CABAL, this ſecret council was 
from thence called the cabal. But before I 
proceed to the reſolutions taken by this coun- 
ci}, it will be neceſtary to give a brief charac- 
ter of the members. fo 


Sir Thomas Clifford, according to father Characters 


Orleans, only wanted a ſtage, where found of 
at this time in England, to appear ſuperior to 
the others. He was a declared .and known 
Papiſt, ſo that he rook no pains to diſguiſe his 
his religion. It was he who, after the triplc- 
alliance was concluded, faid, “ notwithitand- 
ing all this noiſe, we mult yet have another 
« war with Holland.” As the event juſtified 
his prediction, very probably, the ſcheme 1 
have juſt mentioned, was then formed, and he 
in the ſecret, 


Henry Bennet, carl of Arlington, ſecretary Earl of | 
of ſtate, paſſed for a man of the leaſt genius of Arlington! 


the five, but this was well ſupplyed by his great 
experience, and knowledge in foreign affairs. 
It is pretended, that being one of the King's 
rctinue in his journey to Fontarabia, in the year 
1629, he was the principal inſtrument to in- 
duce him to change his religion. W 

| | that 


For he could not cabal. 
ſuppoſe, that becauſe he deſired to be abſo- Echard. 


oy 3 0 ads; counſellors 
ITca10n and vertue were more requen 5 lan Clifford. 


naracters 
the 
zunſellors 


lifford- 


Earl of. g 
d Arlington, 
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1670. that be, he was truly a Catholick, tho' with 


WM the king, he outwardly profeſſed the Pro- 


teſtant religion. This is now univerſally agreed. 
Due of . . George Villiers duke of Buckingham, the 
Buckino. King's favourite, had a very lively wit. He 
ham. might have made a great miniſter of ſtate, 
had not his paſſion for pleaſures, and all ſorts 
of debauches, diverted him from butineſs. 
But nothing could tempt him to quit a diſſo- 
late life, to which he had been uſed from his 
youth. He gloried in having no religion, and 
was reckoned an atheiſt. Such a favourite was 
no great honour to the king, EO: 
Sir. Anthony Aſhley Cooper, created two 
ars after earl of Shaftsbury, was one of the 
greateſt genius's England had produced for 
many years. This is the teſtimony equally 
given him by his friends and enemies. Father 
Orleans gives the following character of him, 
© He was the moſt capable of the five to ma- 
© nage any important undertaking, and was 
© the ſoul of this I am now ſpeaking of. He 
© had a vaſt genius, was penetrating, bold, 
© and equally ſteady, both on the right and 
© the wrong ſide; a conſtant friend, but an 
© implacable enemy, and the more dangerous, 
i g 
* 
4 
0 
c 


Earl of 
Shaftsbury ye 


as being void of all religion and conſcience, 


it was the eaſier for him to plot, becauſe he 


was not deterred by the number or enormi- 
ty of any crimes, when he judged them ne- 
ceſſary to preſerve himſelt, or deſtroy thoſe 
© who had incurred his haared.” I ſhall obſerve 
here, that this character of the earl of Shaft(- 
bury is not founded upon what he had done 
before his admiſſion into the cabinet-council, 
but upon what he did afterwards. For, leaving 
the king's party for that of the people and par- 
lialment, the Royaliſts aſcribe to his intrigues 
alone, all the troubles which afterwards happen- 
ed. Mr. Lock ſpeaks otherwiſe of him. It is 
true, he ſays nothing advantagious of him, in re- 
ſpect of religion. But however this be,in allowing 
the character given by father Orleans, it is 
eaſy to ſee, what ſort of men the king thought 

he wanted, for the execution of his deſigns. 
ks ip © duke of Lauderdale was the moit pro- 
Lauder. per of the five to ſerve the king in this affair. 
dale. To deſcribe a lord, who had ſo great a ſhare 
in the affairs of England and Scotland in this 
reign, I ſhall inſert here, the characters given 
olf him by father Orleans, Mr. Echard, an d 
Dr. Burnet biſhop of Salisbury. 5 
The firſt contents himſelf with ſaying, that 
the duke of Lauderdale, ſecretary of ſtate in 
Scotland, was a very ſubtle man, and a refined 

politician. | 

Mr. Echard ſays of the duke, The en- 
© larging of the king's power and grandeur in 
Scotland, was much owing to the manage- 
© ment of the preſent commiſſioner Lauderdale, 
who had formerly been as much for depreſ- 
ſing, as he was now for exalting the prero- 
gative. From the time of his commiſſion, 
the Scots are ſaid to calculate the date of the 
enſuing inconveniencies in this, and the fol- 
lowing reign. For having there undertaken 
to make the king's power abſolute, and ar- 
bitrary, he ſtrained the royal prerogative to 
all kinds of exceſſes; and aſſumed to himſelf 
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a ſort of a lawleſs adminiſtration of affairs, 1670, 
the exerciſe of which was ſuppoſed to bei 


c 
c 
© granted to him, upon the large promiſes he 
© had made: And more apprehending other 
men's officious interfering than diſturbing 
© his own abilities, he, in time, took care to 
make himſelf his majeſty's ſole informer, as 
© well as his ſole ſecretary, and by that means, 
not only upon pretence of rhe king's prero- 
* gative, the affairs of Scotland were diſpoſed 
© of in the court of England, without any no- 
< rice taken of the King's council in Scotland; 
© but ſtrict obſervation was alſo made of all 
* Scotchmen that came to the Englith courts; 
© and to attempt an addreſs, and acceſs to his 
© majeſty, otherwiſe than by Lauderdalc's 
© mediation, was to hazard his perpetual re- 
* ſentment. By theſe ways he gradually made 
* himſelf the almott only ſignificant perſon of 
© the whole Scotiſh nation; and in Scotland 
itſelf, procured to himſelf that ſovereign au- 
© thority, as to name the privy-councellors, 
to place and remove the lords of the ſeſſion, 
and exchequer, grant gifts and penſions, to 
levy and disband forces, to appoint general 
* officers, and to tranſact all matters of im- 
* Portance. | | 
This ſhews to a demonſtration, how much 
the king was delighted with the abfolute pow- 
er excrciſed in his name in Scotland, and, con- 
ſequently, that he would have been glad to 
enjoy the like power in England. 
It I ſhould tranſcribe all that is ſaid of duke 
Lauderdale, by Dr. Burnet, I ſhould, I fear, 
be too tedious, and therefore I thall content 
myſelf with ſclecting a paſſage, where he is 
beſt decribed. ----- © The carl of Lauderdale 
© made a very ill appearance: He was very 
big: His tongue was too big for his mouth, 
which made him bedew all that he talked to : 
And his whole manner was rough and boiſ- 
terous, and very unfit for a court. He was 
very learned, not only in Latin, in which 
he was a malter, but in Greek and Hebrew. 
He had read a great deal of divinity, and 
almoſt all the hiſtorians ancient and modern; 
ſo that he had great materials. He had with 
theſe an extraordinary memory, and a co- 
pious, but unpoliſhed expreſſion. He was a 
man, as the duke of Buckingham called him 
to me, ot a blundering underſtanding. He 
was haughty beyond expreſſion, abject to 
thoſe he ſaw he mult ſtoop to, but imperious 
to all others. He had a violence of paſſion, 
that carried him often to fits like madneſs, 
in which he had no temper. It he took a 
thing wrong, it was a vain thing to ſtudy to 
convince him: That would rather provoke 
him to {wear he would never be of another 
mind: He was to be let alone; and perhaps 
he would have forgot what he had ſaid, and 
come about of his own accord. He was the 
the coldeſt friend, and the violenteſt enemy 
I ever knew: I felt it too much, not to xno 
it. He at firſt ſeemed to deſpiſe wealth; but 
he delivered himſelf up atterwards to luxury 
and ſenſuality: And, by that means, he ran 
into a vaſt expence, and ſtuck at nothing that 
was neceſſary to ſupport it. In his long im- 
priſonment 


c 
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1670. © priſonment he had great impreſſions of reli- 
WV * 


the cabal. 


gion on his mind: But he wore theſe out en- 
tirely, that ſcarce any trace of them were let. 
His great experience in affairs, his ready com- 
plyance with every thing that he thought 
would pleaſe the king, and his bold offering 
at the moſt deſperate counſels, gained him 
ſuch an intereſt in the king, that no attempt 
againſt him, nor complaint of him, could 
ever ſhake it, till a decay of ſtrength and 
underſtanding forced him to let go his hold. 
He was in his principles much againſt po- 
pery, and arbitrary government: And yet 
by a fatal train of paſſions and intereſts, he 
made way for the former, and had almoſt 
eſtabliſhed the latter. And whereas ſome, 
by a ſmooth deportment, made the firſt be- 
ginnings of tyranny leſs diſcernable and un- 
acceptable, he, by the fury of his behaviour, 


was liker the cruelty of an inquiſition, than 
the legality of juſtice. With all this he was 
a Presbyterian, and retained his averſion 
to king Charles I, and his party, to his death. 
If to theſe five members of the cabal are 
joined, as in reaſon they ought, the king and 
duke of York, it will be found, that all the 
ſeven were of an abſolute and arbitrary go- 
vernment ; and that, with regard to religion, 
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four were Papiſts, viz. the king, the duke, 


Arlington and Clifford, and three without any 
religion, or at leaſt they conſidered it only as 
an engine of ſtate, theſe were Buckingham, 
Aſhley, and Lauderdale. | 

It would be difficult to know the tranſac- 
tions of the cabal, if father Orleans inſtructed 
by king James II, had not told us that a war 
with Holland was there reſolved, in order to 
furniſh the king with a pretence to keep on 
foot both land and ſea forces. For it is mani- 
feſt, that ſuch a deſign conld be accompliſhed, 
but by force or fear. The pretence for this 
war was to be taken from the diſpute about 
the flag, which might eaſily be renewed, and 
from the general complaints of the Engliſh 
merchants, concerning their commerce, of 
which ſo great uſe had been made tor under- 
taking the former war. But, adds father 
Orleans, the true reaſon of making this 
« war upon Holland, was the ſecret correſ- 
ce pondence between the Republicans of Eng- 


« land and the Dutch, who were inceſlantly 
ce exciting them to rebellion, and to ſhake off 


ce the yoke of monarchy, being ever ready to 
ct ſupport thoſe that ſhould attack it.” This 


ſeems to contradict what the ſame author ad- 


vances a few lines before, viz. that the true 
ground of this war was to furniſh the king 
with a pretence for raiſing an army. There is 
however no condradiction : for it muſt be con- 


ſidered, that the deſign of the king and the 


cabal concerned two points, which went hand 
in hand, and formed properly but one deſign; 
viz. to introduce an arbitrary government, 
and to extirpate the Proteſtant religion. As 
it could not be expected, that the Engliſh 
would tamely give up their religion and liber- 
ty, without any reſſiſtance, it was natural to 
begin with depriving them of the only aſſiſtance 


heightened the ſeverity of his miniſtry, which 


land, to deſire leave to viſit her brother, which 
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they could hope for, by attacking the Dutch, 1670. 
and diſabling them to ſuccour England. Thoſe Www 
therefore who are called by father Orleans the 
Republicans of England, were the perſons, 

who, it was ſuppoſed, would oppoſe the king's 

deſigns, as well Epiſcopalians as Presbyterians, 

and the Republicans properly ſo called. It is 
therefore clear, that the true reaſon of making 


war upon the ſtates, was as much to put it 


out of their power to aſſiſt the Engliſh, as to 

have a pretence for raiſing forces, and that 

this was but one and the ſame reaſon. 2 

Some time before, Mr. Colbert de Croiſſy, The king 

the French ambaſlador at London, having mag Wh. 
ſounded the king and his miniſters, concern- 1 
ing a ſtrict alliance with his maſter, found France. 
them very favourably diſpoſed, eſpecially when Primi. 
he had told them, that the deſign of this alli- 

ance was to humble the pride of the ſtates-ge- 

neral. Indeed nothing could more promote 

their intention, than the concurrence of France; 

to deſtroy the hated and formidable power of 

the Dutch, who were alone capable of aſſiſting 

the Engliſh. Some pretend, that the king then 

ſigned a ſecret treaty with France; but if ſo, 

this treaty, in all appearance, was only in ge- 

neral terms, which required more particular 

articles. However this be, the king of France, 

to finiſh this affair, ſo happily begun, came to 


Dunkirk, on pretence of viewing the Risbank, 


which was then riſing; and bringing with him 

the ducheſs of Orleans his ſiſter-in-law, ſhe 

took occaſion from the neighbourhood of Eng- 

was readily granted, ſince every thing was COS 
already concerted. She was met by the Orleans 
king at Dover, where ſhe arrived the 15th cf comes into 
May, and ſtayed above a fortnight amidit England. 
continual pleaſures and diverſions. But theſe Burner. 
diverſions hindered her not from executing 

the commiſſion ſhe was charged with ; which 

was, as it is pretended, to make a propoſal 

to her brother, in the name of the moſt Chriſ- 

tian majeſty, of enſuring him an abſolute au- 

thority over his parliament, and reſtoring the 
Catholick religion in his three kingdoms, as Manages 
ſoon as the ſtates ſhould be ſufficiently hum- an alliance 
bled. Tho' the conferences between the king between 
and his ſitter were managed with great ſecrecy, 8 
the events with which they were followed, land 484 
clearly diſcovered that this was the ſubjeEt of France. 
them; and abbot Primi and father Orleans Primi. 
poſitively "ay it, except what concerns religion, 
which popiſſi authors ſcruple to own, for fear of 
juſtifying the ſuſpirions afterwards entertained 

by the parliament, and the meaſures they 

would have taken to preſerve religion from 

utter deſtruction. 

An accident which happened ſhortly after, Heath of 
ſeemed likely to break the good underſtanding the du- 
between the courts of France and England. chefs of 
The 19th of June, the ducheſs of Orleans in Orleans. 
perfect health, called, according to cuſtom, Echard. 
for a glaſs of Succory water, at four in the af- 
ternoon. She had no ſooner drank it, but the 
found herſelf ill, and her pain increaſing, ſhe 
died about two in the morning She was u- 
niverſally believed to be poiſoned, but the au- 
thor of her death 1s not ſo unanimouſly agreed 

| on, 
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1670. on, tho' the duke of Orleans her husband was 
by many, ſecretly accuſed. The firſt account 
of her death was brought to the king by Sir 
Thomas Armſtrong, who to told him plainly, 

what the French thought of this ſudden death, 

adding, that tho he was in the chamber of 

the deceaſed at {ix the ſame morning, the ſtench 

of the corpſe was ſo ſtrong, that he could hardly 

bear the room. The king could not help fal- 

ling into tears, and expreſſing himſelf very paſ- 


ſionately againſt the duke of Orleans, ſaying, 


He was a----! but prithee, Tom, do not ſpeak 
of it. Preſently after, arrived the marquiſs of 
Bellefonds with the news, and to pay the 
compliment of condolence from the French king: 
He gave an account of the ducheſs'sdeath, in 
the moſt proper manner to removeall ſuſpicion. 


The duke The king was ſoon comforted for the loſs 
of Buck- Of his ſiſter, and not thinking that this death, 
ingham uncommon as it was, ought to break, or even 
ſent into 


ts retard, the meaſures taken with the court of 

conclude a France, he ſent the duke of Buckingham to 

treaty with Paris, to conclude and ſign the Dover agree- 

that king. ment. The pretence uſed by the duke of 
Buckingham for his jorney, was his deſire to 
ſee France, and learn the language. 


The duke In September, Lewis XIV. made an ir- 


of Lorrain ruption into Lorrain, by his general marſhal. 


diſpoſſeſſed de Crequi. The duke, who had not expected 
- — o do be attacked, was obliged to fly, and leave 
che For. his duchy a prey to the marſhal, who took 


vainly ap- Poſſeſſion in the name of his maſter, In vain 


plies for did the duke hope for the interceſſion of Charles 
relief to to the king of France, in return for the money 
king lent and given him in his exile, and for the 
Charles, ——_— a 
Echard. Offer to ſerve him with all his forces. His 


envoy was anſwered, © That the King was ſorry 
« for what had happened, and that the pre- 
cc ſent violence, like the miſchiefs of a {udden 

e jnundation, muſt be endured at this time. 
Proclama- The parliament being to meet the 24th of 
tionagainſt October, the king, a few days before, pub- 
the old liſhed a proclamation, commanding all officers 
parliament and ſoldiers ſerving in any of the armies of 
_ the late uſurped powers, not having a conſtant 

chard. OE. .. 

habitation, to depart out of the cities of Lon- 
don and Weſtminiſter, and not to return a- 
gain or come within 20 miles, till after the 
loth day of December next; and in the mean 


time to carry no ſword, piſtol, or any other 


arms. This was to ſhew the houſes his care of 
their preſervation. 
The parliament aſſembling, the king, after 
a ſhort ſpeech to both houſes, reterred all to 
the lord-keeper. Probably, he durſt not with 
his own mouth, declare things ſo oppoſite to 
his deſigns, and which tended only to enſnare 
the parliament, He choſe rather to have this 
done by the keeper, who not being privy to 
the ſecrets of the cabal, might ſpeak with 
more aſſurance, as being perſwaded of what 
he ſaid. He repreſented therefore in his 
ſpeech- © "That France and the ſtates- gene- 
The © ral are powerfully arming by ſea and land; 


veepers , © Are building new ſhips, and filling their 
Sita © magazines with all forts of proviſions. That, 
ment, * fince the beginning of the laſt Dutch war, 
Echarxd. France has ſo increaſed the number of her 


« ſhips, that her ſtrength by ſea is thrice as 
V o L IL 
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much as it was before; and ſince the end of 1670. 
it, Holland has been very diligent alſo in.. 
augmenting her floets. That in ſuch a junc- 

ture, common prudence requires, that his 
majeſty ſhould make ſome ſuitable prepara- 
tions: That he has therefore given order, 
for the fitting out 50 fail of the greateſt 
ſhips againſt the ſpring, beſides thoſe which 
are to be for the ſecurity of the merchants 
in the Mediterranean, as foreſeeing, if he 
ſhould not have a conſiderable fleet, temp- / 
tation might be given to thoſe who ſeem 
not now to intend it, to give us an affront, 
if not to do us miſchief. To which may be 
added, that his majeſty, by the leagues he 
hath made for the good of his kingdoms, is 

_ obliged to a certain number of forces in caſe 
of infraction thereof; as alſo for the aſſiſtance 
of ſome of his neighbours, in caſe of invaſion. 
And his majeſty would be in a very ill con- 
dition to perform his part of the leagues, if, 
(while the clouds were gathering ſo thick a- 
bout us,) he ſhould, in hopes that the wind 
would diſperſe them, omit to provide againſt 
the ſtorm.' He then told them, That 
his majeſty has made ſeveral leagues, as the 
triple-alliance ; another with the ſtates-ge- 
neral ; another with the duke of Savoy ; an- 
other with the king of Denmark, another 
with the king of Spain; not to mention the 
leagues formerly made with Sweden and 
Portugal, nor thoſe treaties now depending 
between his majeſty and France, or between 
him and the ſtates- general, touching com- 
merce; wherein his majeſty will have a ſin- 
gular regard to the honour of this nation, 
and alſo to the trade of it, which never was 
greater than now it is.“ He added, That 
his majeſty finds by his accounts from the 
year 1660 to the late war, the ordinary 
charge of the fleet communibus annis, came 
to above 500,000 l. a year. If that particu- 


lar alone takes up ſo much, the revenue will 
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in no degree ſuffice to take off the debts due 
upon intereſt, much leſs give him a fund for 
« ſerting out this fleet, which by common eſti- 

© mation cannot coſt leſs than 800,000]. ---= 
He then intimated to them, That his ma- 
jeſty intended to put an end to this meeting 
before Chriſtmas, and therefore prayed them 
to take his majeſty's affairs into their ſpeedy 

© and affectionate conſideration.” | 


The houſe of commons charmed with all The com- 


theſe great alliances, made for the honour and Mons vote 
advantage of the nation, prepared immediate- _ 3 2 
8 . ge up- 

ly three bills, one to raiſe 800,000 |. by way ply. 

of {ublidies ; another to lay an additional exciſe Echard, 

upon beer, ale, and other liquors, tor {ix years; 

a third for laying impoſitions upon proceedings 

at law for nine years, Theſe three bills were 

to produce to the king 2,500,000 1. ſterling. 

But, before any bill was finiſhed, the king 

adjourned the parliament to the latter end of 

January. | 
The prince of Orange came to London a- The prince 

bout the cloſe of the year 1669, to pay a viſit ot Orange 

to the king his uncle. The principal motive lr 

of his journey, was to demand of the king the ;.,ne. 

repayment of money lent him by the prince 
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1670. his father, in the time of his exile, He was 
ww gractonſly received, and after a ftay of about 
three months returned to Holland. 
Sir Wil. Before his arrival, Sir William Temple was 
liam TC” recalled from his ambaſſy in Holland. He was 
ple recall- * k g 
©), not a proper inſtrument to be employed in the 
Temple's deſigns of the cabal. Beſides, the court was 
lett. diſpoſed to a ſpeedy rupture with the Dutch. 
Sir John The parliament meeting towards the latter 
Corenta. end of January, after a ſhort receſs, the com- 
ry's bar- mons began with preparing a bill which made 
barous it death for any man maliciouſly to diſable or 
uſagegives diſmember another, to put our an eye, to cut 
an occaſion off noſe or lip, &c. This was owing to an 
to a new | - 
act of per- attempt upon Sir John Coventry, a member 
liament. of the commons, in the ſtreet, in which his 
Echard. noſe was flit. This fact was, by the king's 
order, committed to the duke of Monmouth 
his natural fon, and the duke had employed 
ſome other perſons, who, after the deed, re- 
tired to his houſe. 


1670-1, 


The 14th of February the king ſent a meſ- 


iage to the houſe of commons, to haſten the 
money-bills. But the houſe thought proper, 

before theſe bills were preſented to the king, 
ro addreſs him concerning the growth of po- 
pery, for which the concurrence of the lords 
was obtained. As this addreſs may ſerve to 
illuſtrate the hiſtory of this reign, it is not un- 
neceſſary to inſert it entire. 


The 24 May it pleaſe your moſt excellent majeſty, 
dreſs of We your majeſty's moſt humble and loyal 


_ © ſubje&ts, the lords and commons in this 

»f © preſent parliament, being ſenſible of your 
50 3 majeſty's conſtancy to the Proteſtant reli- 
Echard. 


N gion, both at home and abroad, hold our 
© ſelves bound in conſcience and duty, to 
* repreſent to your majeſty the cauſes of 
* the dangerous growth of Popery in your 
- © majeſty's dominions, the ill conſequence 
- ©. whereof we heartily defire may be prevent- 
© ed. And therefore what we humbly con- 
c 
£ 
0 


ceive to be ſome preſent remedies for the 


ſaid growing evils, we have hereunto 
© added in our moſt humble petitions. 


Cauſes of the growth of popery. 


1. THA there are gteat numbers of 
* prieſts and jeſuits frequenting the ci- 
ties of London aud Weſtminſter, and molt of 
the counties of this kingdom, more than for- 
metly, ſeducing your majeſty's good ſubjects. 
© 2, That there are ſeveral chapels, and 
places uſed for ſaying maſs, in the great 
towns, and many other parts of the king- 
dom, beſides thoſe in ambaſſadors houſes, 
whether great numbers of your majeſty's 
ſubjects conſtantly reſort and repair without 
-eontroul ; and eſpecially in the cities of Lon- 
don and Weſtminſter, contrary to the laws 
eſtabliſhed. | 
3. That there are fraternities or convents 
© of Engliſh Pepiſh prieſts and jeſuits at St. 
© James's, and at the Combe in Hertfordſhire, 
© and other parts of the kingdom; beſides ſe- 
* veral ſchools are kept in divers parts of the 
kingdom for the corrupt educating of youth 
in the principles of popery. _ 
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The HISTORY of ENGLAND: 
4. The common and publick ſelling of 1670-1 
popiſh catechiſms, and other ſeditious books, . 


even in the time of parliament. 
© 5. The general remiſſneſs of the magiſtrates 


and other officers, clerks of the aſſize, and 


clerks of the peace, in not convicting of Pa- 
piſts according to law. | 

© 6. That ſuſpected recuſants are free from 
all offices chargeable and troubleſome, and 
do enjoy the advantage of offices and places 
beneficial ; executed either by themſelves, 
or perſons entruſted for them. 

© 7. That the advowſance of churches, and 
9 0 to livings are diſpoſed of by 

opiſh recuſants, or by others entruſted by 
them as they direct; whereby molt of thoſe 
livings and benefices are filled with ſcanda- 
lous and unfit miniſters. 
© 8. That many perſons take the liberty to 
ſend their children beyond the ſeas, to be 
educated in the Popiſh religion; and that 
ſeveral young perſons are ſent beyond the 
ſeas, upon the notion of their better educa- 
tion, under tutors and guardians, who vre 


not put to take the oaths of allegiance and : 


ſupremacy, and uſually corrupt the youth 
under their ruition into Pope rx. 

© 9. That there have been few exchequer 
proceſſes iflued forth, ſince the act of parlia- 
ment againſt Popiſh recuſants convict, tho 
many have been certified thither. 

© 10. The. great inſolenceies of Papiſts in 
in Ireland (where do publickly appear arch- 
biſhops and biſhops, reputed to be made ſo 
by the pope, in oppoſition to thoſe made 
under his majeſty's authority, according to 
the religion eſtabliſhed in England and Ire- 
land) and the open exerciſe of maſs in Dub- 
lin, and other parts. of that kingdom, is 
further a great cauſe of the preſent growth 
of Popery. That Peter Talbot, the reputed 


archbiſhop of Dublin, was publickly conſe> _ , 


crated ſo at Antwerp with great ſolemnity; 
from whence he came to London, where he 
exerciſed his function; and was all along, 
in his journey to Cheſter, treated with the 
character of his grace by the Popiſh recuſants 
whom he viſited : And at his landing at 
Dublin, was received with great ſolemnity 
by thoſe of the Popiſh religion there, where 


alſo he exerciſed his function publickly, great 


multitudes then flocking to him, and till 
continues to do the ſame. His preſent re- 
ſidence is within three miles of Dublin, at 
his brother's colonel Richard Talbot, who 
now here ſolliciting your majeſty as publick 
agent, on the behalf of the Iriſh papiſts of 
that kingdom.” 


Remedies againſt theſe growing miſchiefs. 


We the lords and commons aſſembled in 
this preſent parliament, do in all humility 
© repreſent to your ſacred majeſty in theſe 

© our petitions following: 335 
1. T HA I your majeſty, by your procla- 
| mation, would be graciouſly pleaſed 
to command, that all Popith prieſts and je- 
ſuĩts do depart this realm, and all other oor 
majeſty's dominions, on or before a 2 
day 
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* day to be perfixed, at their perils; except 
* only ſuch foreign prieſts as attend her ma- 
« jeſty's perſon, by the contract of marriage, 
and ambaſladors, according tothe law of na- 
tions: And that all judges, &c. do cauſe 
the laws now in force againſt popiſh recuſants 
convict, to be put in execution: And in the 
firſt place, for the ſpeedy convicting ſuch 
popiſſ recuſants, that all judges and juſtices 
aforeſaid, do directly give the ſaid laws in 
charge unto the juries at all aſſizes and 
ſeſſions, under the penalty of incurring your 
majeſty's higheſt diſpleaſure. 

© 2. That your majeſty would be pleaſed to 
reſtrain and hinder the great concourſe of 
your native ſubjects from hearing maſs, and 
other exerciſes of the Romiſh religion, in the 
houſes of foreign ambaſladors or agents, and 
in all other chapels and places of this kingdom. 
© 3- That your majeſty would be pleaſed, 
to take care, and cauſe, That no office 
cc or employment of publick authority, truſt 
© or command in civil or military aftairs, be 
« commited to, or continued in the hands of 
tc any perſon being a popiſh recuſant, or juſtly 
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© 4. That your majeſty would be pleaſed to 
take notice of all fraternities or convents of 
Engliſh, and other popiſh prieſts, jeſuits or 
friers, and ſchools for the education of youth 
in the principles of popery, erected within 
your majeſty's dominions, and to cauſe the 


ſame to be aboliſhed, and the ſaid prieſts, 
Jjeſuits, afriers, and ſcoolmaſters to be duly 
6 puniſhed for ſuch their inſolencies. | 

. That your majeſty would be pleaſed, 
from time to time, to require and cauſe, that 


all the officert of, or relating to the exche- 
quer, iſſue forth proceſſes effectually againſt 
popiſh recuſants, convict certified thither. 
And that ſuch officers as ſhall refuſe or ne- 
glect to do their duty as aforeſaid, be ſevere- 
ly puniſhed for ſuch their failures. 

© 6, That. your majeſty would be pleaſed to 
give order, far apprehending and bringing 
over. into England, one Pluncket, who goes 
under the name of primate of Ireland, and 
one Peter Talbot, who takes upon him the 
name of archbiſhop of Dublin, to anſwer ſuch 
matters as ſhall be objected againit them. 
The king replied to this addreſs, that he 
ſhould do what was deſired, but ſuppoſed, no 
perſon would wonder, it he made a difference 
betwen thoſe Papiſts, that had newly changed 


their religion, and thoſe that were bred up in 
it, and had fairhiully ſerved him and his father 


in the late wars. A few days after, the king 
publiſhed. a proclamation, which ran much in 


the ſame-ftile with thoſe that had been iflued 
on this oecaſion; and was no better obſerved. 
From the beginning of the reign of James I, 


to the end of that 


Charles II, the ſame me- 
thod was conſtantly practiſed. Upon the inſtances 
of the | parliament to prevent the growth of 
Popery, theſe three kings had never ſcrupled 
to grant whatever was deſired, and in conſe- 
quence to publiſh proclamations ; but there 
was a wide difference between the publication 
and the execution. 


The Reign of CH AR L E S II. 
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I ſhall obſerve here, that in the beginning 
of the civil wars, Charles I, poſitively denied, 
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he had any Papiſts in his ſervice. But Charles II, A reflec- 
his ſon, in this forementioned anſwer, not on- tion. 


ly publickly owns it, but ſays alſo, that in con- 
ſideration of the great ſervices of the Papiſts, 
to his father and himſelf in the civil wars, he 
is obliged to give them marks of his favour. 


This affair being ended, the commons pro- Money- 


ceeded upon the three money bills, 
theſe had not been ſufficient to ſupply the 
king's wants, they afterwards added a fourth, 
tor impoſitions on foreign commodities. Theſe 
bills being ſent up to the lords, were debated 
in their houſe. On the ſecond reading of the 
ſubſidy- bill, the lord Lucas roſe up, and in 
preſence of the king, who was then in the 


houſe, (where he frequently came without for- 


mality) made a ſpeech which was very diſa- 
greeable to his majeſty. I do not think it ne- 
ceſſary to inſert the whole ſpeech, but how- 
ever ſhall relate ſome paſſages, which will 


*c bills, 
and as if Echard. 


ſhew what many thought, tho' few had the 


the boldneſs of the lord Lucas 
publickly. | 
He firſt complained, © That whereas, upon 
the king's reſtoration, it was the hopes o 


to ſpeak it 


than ever, whiltt their ſtrength was diminiſh- 
ed, and they were leſs able to ſupport them, 
--thar if the vaſt ſums given were all employ- 


ſo much trouble them: But they could not with- 
out infinite regrer of heart, ſee ſo great a part 
of the money pounded up in the purſes of a 
few private men, who, in the time of his 


very little or nothing, but were now purcha- 
horſes, their pages, and their lacqueys; 


while, in the mean time, thoſe that had 
« faithiully ſerved the king, were expoſed to 


The lord 


: Lucas's 
all good men, that the nation would be freed warm 


from the burthens they had been ſo long op- ſpeech 


preſſed with, theſe burthens were heavier concerning 
ſubſidies, 


Feb. 22. 


ed for the king and kingdom, it would not 


majeſty's moſt happy reſtoration, were worth. - 


ſing lands, and kept their coaches and fix | 


« penury and want, and had ſcarce ſufficient 


© left to buy them bread. But, ſuppoſing all 
the money given was employed for the uſe of 
his majeſty, and he was not cozened, as with- 


© out doubt he is, are there no bounds to, no 


© moderation in, giving? Will it be ſaid, that 
his majetty will not be able to maintain the 
© triple-alliance, without a plentiful ſupply, 
and we ſhall thereby rnn the hazard of be- 


© ing conquered : This may be a reaſon for 


giving ſomething, but it is ſo far from being 
an argument for giving ſo much, that it may 
be clearly made out, That it is: the di- 
rect and ready way to conquered by a 
“ foreigner. And it may be the policy of the 
« French king, by his often alarms of armies 
© and fleets, to induce us to conſume our trea- 
ſure in vain preparations againſt him; and 
after he has, by this means, made us poor ane 
weak enough, he may then come upon, and 
deſtroy us. It is not the giving a great deal, 


but the well managing the money given, 
that muſt keep us ſafe from our enemies, 
----- Beſides, what is this but ne moriare 
fear 


ol 
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mori, to dye for fear of dying, and tor 
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© of being conquered by a foreigner, to put 
ourſelves in a condition almoſt as bad? Nay, 
in ſome reſpect, a great deal worſe ; for when 
we are under the power of the victor, we 
know we can fall no lower, and the certainties 
of our miſeries are ſome ſort of diminution of 
them: But in this wild way, we have no cer- 
tainty at all; for if you give thus much to 
day, you may give as much more to mor- 
row, and never leave giving, till we have 
given all that ever we have away. It 1s 
therefore neceſſary to be able to make ſome 
eſtimate of our ſelves: Would his majeſty 
be pleaſed to have a quarter of our eſtates? 
For my part he ſhall have it: Would he be 
pleaſed to have half? For my part, upon good 
occaſions he ſhall have it: But then let us 
have ſome aſſurances of the quiet enjoyment 
of the remainder, and know what we have 
to truſt to.----The commons have here ſent 
up a bill for the giving his majeſty the 2oth 
part of our eſtates, and I hear there are other 
Bills alſo preparing, which together will a- 
mount to little leſs than 3,000000 of money. 
a prodigious ſum! And ſuch, that it your 
lordſhips afford no relief, we muſt ſink under 
the weight of it. I hope therefore, your 


. - © Jordſhips will ſet ſome bounds to the over- 
. liberal humour of the commons. If you can- 


Is burnt 
by the 
hangman. 


Money- 
bills paſſed. 
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' © not deny or moderate a bill for money, all 


your great eſtates are wholly at their diſpoſal, 
* and you have nothing that you can properly 
© call your own,---- Upon the whole matter, 
© I moſt humbly propoſe, that you would be 
© pleaſed to reduce the twelve pence in the 


© pound, to eight pence.”----- 


This ſpeech, afterwards printed and pub- 


liſhed, was ſo offenſive tothe king and his mi- 


niſters, that it was ordered to be burnt by the 
common hangman. But however it made ſome 
impreſſion upon the lords, who ſent the bil] ro 
the commons with amendments, that 1s, with 
ſome alterations*. This occaſioned a diſpute 
between the two houſes, the commons refuſing 
to receive the amendments. Bur in a confe- 
rence the difference was ended, by the acquic{- 
cence of the lords, to the reaſons of the com- 
mons. The two firſt money bills, namely, the 
ſubſidy-bill, and the additional tax upon beer 
and other liquors, being ready, the king came 
to the houſe of lords the 6th of March, and 
paſſed theſe two acts, with another, © for re- 
cc veſting the power of granting wine-licences 
in his majeſty's heirs and ſucceſſors, and for 
ſettling a revenue on his royal highneſs in 
lieu thereof, which amounted to 240001. a 


A vear f. | 


Difference 
between 
the two 
houſes. 
Echard. 


here ſtill remained two other money- bills, 
which had been ſent to the lords, one for im- 
poſition on proceedings at law, and another for 
an additional impoſition upon ſeveral foreign 
commodities. The firſt bill paſſed the houſe 
of lords without any difficulty, But the ſecond 
occaſioned a violent conteſt between the two 
houſes. The London merchants having pre- 
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ſented a petition to rhe lords, in which they 1670-1; 
ſhowed the diſproportion of the rates impoſed wy 


upon certain commodities, to be ſuch as would 
utterly ruin the whole trade of theſe commodi- 
ties, and bring an irreparable prejudice upon 
all the Engliſh plantations, and conſequently 
upon the kingdom ; thereupon the lords judg'd 
it neceſſary to make alterations in the bill and 
lower ſome of the rates, and then returned the 
bill to the commons. The commons maintain- 
ed, the lords had no right to make any amend- 
ments in bills of impoſitions and rates, and 
could only receive or reject them as they were 
ſent, and the lords aſſerted the contrary. This 
diſpute produced ſeveral conferences, in which 
the two houſes mutually communicated their 
reaſons, anſwers, and replies. It would be too 
long to enter into the diſcuſſion of this difference, 
which, beſides, would hardly be intelligible to 
thoſe who have nota thorough knowledge of 
the conftitution of Englith parliaments. I ſhall 
only relate one circumſtance, which may be un- 
derſtood by all, and wherein conſiſted the eſſen- 
tial part of the diſpute. The commons main- 
tained, that by a fundamental right, it belong- 
ed to their houſe (in excluſion of the lords, ) 
to impoſe rates upon merchandize. They 
meant by this fundamental right, a conſtant 
ulage or cuſtom, according to the principles of 
the parliament, in the time of Charles I. The 


Lords, after the example of Charles I, demand- 


ed of the commons, where was the charter or 
contract to be found, by which the lords diveſt- 
ed themſelves of this right, and appropriated 
it to the commons, with an excluſion to them- 
ſelves? To this the commons replied by another 
queſtion, where was the record by which the 
commons ſubmitted, that this judicature ſhould 
be appropriated to the lords, in excluſion of 
themſelves ? wherever their lordſhips ſhould 
find the laſt record, they would ſhow the firſt 


endorſed upon the back of the ſame roll. In A long 
ſhort, the king perceiving the conteſt daily in- proroga- 


and after tion of the 
parliament 
April, 22. 
Echard. 


creas'd, came to the houſe of peers, 
the royal aſſent given to an act for impoſitions 
on proceedings at law, and ſome others, he pro- 
rogued the parliament to the 16th of April, 
1672. and afterwards by ſeveral prorogations 
to the 4th of February 1672-3. So that this 
prorogation continued a year and nine months. 


Probably, every reader will be ſurprized at Reflections 
the extreme liberality of the commons to the upon the 


king, eſpecially in this ſeſſion. As to the former liberality 
or the 


COMMmONS, 


ſupplies, it may be ſaid, they had ſome foun- 
dation, true or falſe. But for the preſent ſupply, 
which was greater than any before, it was 
founded upon a contingency . which had not 
even the leaſt appearance. For it was upon a 
ſuppoſition, that France and the ſtates-general 
who were making great preparations, might 
invade England, if they found her unarm'd 
though ſhe was in peace with France, and in 
ſtrièt alliance with Holland. Beſides, the ftates 
had hitherto made no extraordinary prepara- 
tions, becauſe they did not yet ſuſpect, they 


* They alledged in particular, That the diſtreſſes allowed and appointed in that bil], ſuch as the breaking open of 
doors, were not agreeable to the antient privilege ef peers, Echard. 


t There was alſo paſſed at the ſame, among others, an act to prevent malicious burning of houſes, ſtacks of corn, 


and killing or maiming of cattle. Statute- B, 


ſhould 
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1671. ſhould be attacked. And as to France, the 


king knew, he had nothing to fear from that 
quarter. Nevertheleſs, upon the king's bare 
propoſition, ſupported by no probability, a ſum 
of 2,000000 and a half was granted him, which 
ſome even compute at 3,000000. Nothing 1s 
more proper to render probable what is aſſert- 


ed by many authors, that ſcarce a member, 
however inconſiderable, was without a penſion 


from the king, according to his credit in the 


| houſe, and that theſe penſions were increaſed 
In proportion to the ſums granted to the king. 


Death of 
chedutcheſs 
of Vork. 
Sandford, 


The duke 


of York 
formally 
abjures the 
Proteftant 
religion. 


Echard. 


Thus much is certain, that afterwards upon an 
inquiry, ſome were found guilty of this collu- 
ſion. | | 
Before I proceed, it muſt not be forgot to 
ſpeak of the death of Ann Hyde ducheſs of 
York, daughter to the earl of Clarendon, the 
late chancellor. She died the 3 iſt of March 
in the 34th vear of her age, after an abjuration 
of the Proteſtant religion during her long 1n- 
diſpoſition. From her marriage proceeded eight 
children, two of which only ſurvived her, Mary 
and Anne, who were both queens of England. 
The reſt all dyed young. | 
The duke of York was a Papiſt before the 
king's reſtoration, but I can't find at what time 
he changed his religion. It was a ſecret for 
ſome time, but had now been ſo divulged, that 
it was openly ralked of in the court and country. 
At laſt, ſoon atter the death of his ducheſs, he 
made a formal adjuration of the Proteſtant re- 
gion before father Simons an Engliſh jeſuit, 
and from that time openly declared himſelf a 
Papiſt. His inducement, as tis ſaid, to make 
ublick profeſſion of this religion, was this. 
The king had, for ſome years, even before 


Clarendon's diſgrace, entertained a ſecret deſign 


of divorcing his queen, whom he had never 
loved. He had communicated this deſign to 
ſome of his confidents, but it was always op- 


poſed by the earl of Clarendon, whether from 


the injuſtice of the thing, or for the ſake of his 
daughter the dutcheſs of York, and her poſte- 
rity. After the removal of that miniſter, the 


king finding himſelf more free, perſiſted in his 


deſign, which, as it is affirmed, was incouraged 
by the Papiſts, and approved by the court of 
Rome. One pretence for this diyorce, was, that 
the queen had been pre-engaged tg, another, 
who however was not named. It was alſo pre- 
tended, ſhe was incapable of having children, 
though ſhe had twice miſcarried. Bar as theſe 


facts are very difficult ro be proved, the king 


was aſſiſted to find a more plauſible pretence ; 
which was, to lay ſnares to betray the queen 
into ſuch freedoms, as might be the ground of 
an accuſation of adultery. But the king could 
not reſolve to uſe a method ſo unjuſt and diſ- 
honorable. Nevertheleſs the divorce was re- 


ſolved, and as a pretence only was wanting, an 


effectual one would certainly have been found. 
The prieſts and jeſuits who were continually 
about the duke of York, had long preſſed him 
ro make open profeſſion of the Roman catholick 
religion, but had not yet been able to ſucceed, 
becauſe the duke ſaw, it would make him for- 
feit the affection of moſt of the Engliſh. At 
aft, upon 2 duke of York's — they 
Vor II. 
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ſtrenuouſly laboured the affair of the divorce, 1671. 
to promiſe WWW, 


and cauſed, as it is ſaid, the po 
his conſent. When the buſineſs was thus far 
advanced, they intimated to the duke of York, 
that they were able cither to effe& or hinder 


the king's divorce, and would undertake the 


latter, if he would make open profeſſion of the 


catholick religion. This, as it is pretended, And makes 

ingaged him to declare himſelf a Papiſt, being an open 

apprehenſive, that if the king ſhould be divorc- Pf: 
ed from his queen, he would marry again, and pot 


have legitimate children. I relate theſe parti- 
culars, as I found them in the hiſtories and me- 
moirs of thoſe times, but I muſt warn the rea- 
der, that the authors of them alledge no other 
proof than their own teſtimony. 

After the prorogation of the parliament, the 
cabal ſought, with all poſſible ardor, means to 
execute their projects. Theſe were, firſt, to 
render the king abſolute, or in their language, 
a great prince : and under this article was com- 
prized, the eſtabliſhment of Popery, if not the 


entire deſtruction of the Proteſtant religion. 


For there is no viſible medium between theſe 
two things. I have already given the reaſon 
why the article of religion is omitted by the 
king's adherents. The ſecond project was to 
break the triple-alliance. The third, to make 
war, upon Holland, tho' it was difficult to in- 


vent any the leaſt plauſible pretence. To exe- The king 
cute the two laſt, Mr. Henry Coventry, who endea- 


had been plenipotentiary at the treaty of Breda, 
was ſent to Sweden, and Sir George Downing 
to the Hague. Temple, as I have ſaid, was 
recalled, but to amuſe the ſtates, the king 
feigned to {end for Temple only to be informed 


of ſome matters, and that he ſhould immediately _ 


return. He was however ſtill in London, and 
though the king/ had no deſign to ſend him 
back to Holland, yet to take away all ſuſpicion 
from the Dutch of his intention to break with 
them, he had hicherto refuſed his permiſſion 
to Sir William to ſend for his wite and family. 
At laſt, he was openly recalled, and obtained 
leave for his wife and children to come over 
who were {till at the Hague. The recalling of 
Temple, and ſending of Downing in his place 
ſufficiently diſcovered the King's intentions. 
The firſt was extremely beloved in Holland, 
as he had always behaved with integrity, and 
a concern for the common intereſts of both 
nations. The ſecond had ſerved for inſtrument 
to engage the king and the ſtates in the late 
war, and was looked upon in Holland as a man 
of no honour, and a real incendiary. So thar 
when the ſtates heard, he was coming in the 
room of Temple, they no longer doubted of 
a rupture with England. Mean while Down- 
ing being arrived at the Hague, was not want- 
ing in ptoteſtations, that the king his matter 
was reſolved to maintain the triple- alliance, 
and if he was equipping a fleet, it was wholly 
owing to the great preparations of his neigh- 
bours, and particularly the king of France, of 
whom he had juſt cauſe to be jealous. But 
withal, he failed not to complain of the ob- 
ſtinacy of the Dutch, upon an affair of little 
importance, concerning the Colony of Surinam; 
adding ſome complaints of the Englith my 
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1671. chants againſt the Dutch Eaſt-India company. 
Wyo Theſe were the two articles on which the king 
intended to found a rupture, but as he did not 
think them of ſufficient weight, he projected to 
draw the ſtates into a ſort of inſult upon him, 
which might give him a more plauſible pre- 
tence for a war. 

A yacht To this end, the king having granted Sir 
belonging William Temple a yacht to bring over his lady, 
2 the admiralty gave expreſs orders to the captain 
Dutch, to go in queſt of the Dutch fleet, then at ſea, 
to engage and, if they refuſed to ſtrike, to fire upon 
them to them. The captain met with them, as he was 
— the returning with the ambaſſadreſs and her chil- 
Temple's dren. When he ſaw, the fleet paid no regard 
jetter. to the king's yacht, he fired ſeveral ſhots at 

them. Mr. de Ghent, who commanded the 


fleet, ſurpriſed at this inſult, ſent a boat to the 


yacht to know the meaning of it. The captain 
only anſwered, he had his inſtructions, and was 
bound to follow them. Upon this Mr. de 
Ghent went to the yacht on pretence of pay- 
ing a compliment to the ambaſſadreſs, which 
being performed, he talked with the captain, 
and was anſwered as before. The admiral re- 
plyed, he had no orders from his maſters in 
that point, and did not know how the affair 
was agreed between his majeſty and the ſtates; 
but tho? it were ſettled, the captain could not 
pretend the fleet ſhould ſtrike to a yacht, which 
was but a pleaſure-boat, and could not paſs for 
a man of war. The captain ſtill perſiſted in 
ſaying, he only followed his orders. Never- 
theleſs, the fleet did not fire a ſingle ſhot at the 
yacht, and the captain purſued his courſe, 
pleaſed that he had come off ſo well. 
The king Beſides the 2,000000 and a half granted to 
receives the king by the parliament, the king of France, 
ane! if abbot Primi is to be credited, ſent him alſo 


N a very conſiderable ſum, to enable him to equip 
France, A fleet much ſuperior to that of the ſtates. So 


Statetracts. the king thought only of war, tho' with all poſ- 
fible artifice he endeavoured to remove all ſuſ- 
picion of hishaving afiy ſuch deſign. He ſpent 

the whole ſummer, and part of the autumn in 
rogreſs through ſeveral parts of his kingdom. 


An inftal- The 28th of May he celebrated the feaſt of 


_ St. George in a very ſolemn manner at Windſor, 
Echard, and inſtalled in the order of the garter, the 
king of Sweden, and the Elector of Saxony, by 
their proxics, and after them the young duke 
of Albemarle. He alſo made a viſit to the 
Univerſity of cambridge, where he was magni- 
ficently entertained, and to ſeveral other places, 
which it is needleſs to mention. After his re- 
turn, both their majeſties were invited to the 
lord-mayor's feaſt, on the zoth of October, 
where no coſt was ſpared to diſplay the grandeur 

Blood and riches of the city of London. 
teal the Before I proceed to the tranſactions of the 
crown. next year, I think my ſelf obliged to take notice 
May, 9. of an attempt, the moſt extraordinary that can 
Echard. poſſibly be deviſed by a private man. I mean 


that of Blood, a famous villain, robber, and 
aſſaſſin, who formed the deſign of ſtealing the 
crown, ſcepter, and globe, which are kept in the 
tower. With the aſſiſtance only of two or 
three more, he executed this deſign ſo dextrouſſy 
and happily, that they were got out of the 


that occaſion was ſtill more ſurprizing. 
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tower with their booty, before they were ſeized. 1671. 
To give ſome account of Blood, I ſhall briefly Www 
ſay here, that the duke of Ormond, when he 

was lord-lteutenant of Ireland, having cauſed 

ſome of Blood's complices to be hanged, who 
intended to ſurprize the caſtle of Dublin, Blood 


| ſwore, he would revenge their deaths. For this Id. p. 262. 


purpoſe, Blood followed the duke of Ormond Dec. 6. 
into England, when he was recalled, and watched **7*: 
him ſo well, that with the aſſiſtance of ſeven or 

eight perſons on horſeback, he ſtopped his coach, 

in the night, as he was going to Clarendon- 
houſe, where he lived, knocked down his foot- 

men and forced the duke up behind one of the 


horſemen, in order to carry him to Tyburn, and 


hang him there, with a paper pinned on his 

breaſt, to ſhow the cauſe of this execution. 

But the duke forcibly throwing himſelf off the 

horſe, with the villain who had tied the duke 

fait to him, defcated the defign, and the authors 

could never be diſcovered till after Blood's at- 

tempt upon the crown. This attempt was Is exami- 
very extraordinary, but the king,s conduct on ned by the 


having a curioſity to examine Blood himſelf, 
he ordered him to be bronght to Whitehall, and — 
put ſeveral queſtions to him, which the villain ö 
anſwered with aſtoniſhing boldneſs, confeſſing 
all, and unconcernedly relating the circum=- 
ſtances of the thing. Then the king asked 
him, whether he knew the authors of the at- 
tempt upon the duke of Ormond? Blood con- 
feſſed, it was himſelf. Not content with this, 

he told the king, he had been engaged in a de- 
ſign to kill him with a carbine, from out the 
reeds by the Thames fide above Batterſea, 
where he often went to ſwim. But that when 

he had taken his ſtand in the reeds for that pur- 
poſe, his heart was checked with an awe of 
majeſty, and did not only relent himſelf, but 


diverted his aſſociates from the defign. He 
alſo told the king, he was prepared to ſuffer 


death, as having deſcrved it; but muſt tell his 
majeſty, that he had e of complices, who 
had bound themſelves by a horrible oath, to 
revenge the death of any of the fraternity, upon 
thoſe who ſhould bring them to juſtice ; which 
would expoſe his majeſty and all his miniſters, 
to the deily feat' and expectation of a maſſacre. 
Bur, on the contrary it he {pared the lives of a 
few perſons, his own would be ſecure. The 
king was ſurprized, and probably, intimidated 
by Blood's diſcourſe, and thought, doubtleſs, 
the attempt of this villain on the duke of Or- 
mond, to revenge the death of his complices, 
might be imitated, in revenge of his death, by 
his ſurviving comrades. However this be, the 


king ſent the carl of Arlington to the duke of 


Ormond, to deſire him not to proſecute Blood, 
which the duke could not refuſe. Afterwards, 
he gave him his pardon, and not content with and par- 
ſaving his life, conferred on him 5001. a year ned. 
in land in Ireland. From this time, Blood 
was continually at court, and the king treated 
him with that freedom and familiarity, that 
many perſons applied to him for favours from 
the king. This gave occaſton to thg king's 
enemies to ſay, that he kept this villain about 
him, to intimidate thoſe who- ſhould dare to 

- ++ - offend 
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1671. offend him in things which were not puniſhable 
by law, as had been practiſed in the caſe of Sir 
John Conventry, for ſome railleries upon him 
in the houſe of commons. As for Edwards, the 
keeper of the crown, a man fourſcore years 
old, who had done his utmoſt, tho? in vain, to 
hinder the theft, and had received ſo many 
wounds, that he was left for dead, the king 
contented himſelf with affigning him a reward 
of 200 l. the payment of which was ſo long 
delayed, that the poor man died before he re- 
ceived it. n | 
Death of In the courſe of this year died two famous 
mw generals, diſtinguiſhed by their bravery and ex- 
"_ carl of Perience in the civil wars. The firſt was the 
Manche- lord Fairfax, the generaliſſimo, and the other 
ſter. Edward Montague Earl of Mancheſter. 1 ſhall 
Echard. fay no more of them, becauſe they have been 
ſafficiently deſcribed in the reign of Charles I. 
Iſhall only add, that both were very ſervicea- 
ble in the king's reſtoration. : 
Deſigns a- The league againſt Holland, much like that 
3 the of Cambray againſt the commonwealth of 
Baſnage. Venice, was ftill kept ſo ſecret that the ſtares 
could only ſuſpect it, without any certainty. 
The deſign of the allies was to begin with the 
ruin of the Dutch, before declaration of war, 
and then to attack them all together, at the 
ſame time, and in different places. The kin 
of France, the elector of Cologne, and the 
biſhop of Munſter, were to invade them by 
land, and the Engliſh and French fleets jointly 
to attack them by ſea. This was the project, 


Echard. but it met with an unforeſeen difficulty. Tho” 
| Charles had received 25000001. from the parlia- 
The king ment, and 700,000. from the king of France, 


indigent. he was ſtill in want. Indeed, he had applied 
part of the money received, to the equipment 

of his fleer, which could not ambunt to half, 

and it was difficult to conceive, what was be- 
Echard. come of the reſt. However this be, he ſignifi- 
c ed to his miniſters, that he could not begin the 


war without 1500,00 l. and as he could not 


apply to the parliament, which was prorogued, 
: he promiſed ihe treaſurer's ſtaff, to 7 — 
who ſhould invent the means of railing that 
ſam. Sir Thomas Clifford proved the moſt 
Is advices happy and ingenious. He went to the king, 


to ſnut up and told him, that by ſhutting up the exche- 


the exche · quer he would be ſure of that ſum. The king 
quer. readily underſtood this advice, and reſolving to 
follow it, performed his promiſe, and made 
Clifford lord=rreaſurer. Some however aſcribe 
this project to the lord Shaftsbury, and ſay, that 
Clifford having artfully drawn it from him, 

gloried in It to the king. 
The mean- 
ing of that to Engliſh readers, is not ſo to foreigners, it 
Project. js to be obſerved, that at the exchequer are re- 
| ceived, by direction from the lord-treaſurer, all 
the ſums deſtined to publick uſes, and the in- 
tereſts of the money borrowed upon parlia- 


mentary funds, which commonly cannot be raiſ- 


ed under” ſeveral months, or e ven years. So, 
when the king has a mind to have all at once, 
the er that has been granted him, he bor- 
rows it of private perſons at a large intereſt, and 
aſſigns them payment upon the exchequer, 
which applies to this ule the money, raiſed from 
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To underſtand this method, which tho plain 


1007 
the granted funds, as it comes in. Moreover, 1671. 
at the time I am ſpeaking of, all the monied- . 
men in London, not to keep large ſums in their | 
houſes, put their money into the hands of ban- 
kers and gold{miths, without intereſt. And 
when they wanted any part, they drew upon 
their goldſmiths or bankers, who immediate! 

paid it. Now, as it was morally impoſſible, 


that all the private perſons who had money at 


a banker's, thould want it all at once, thoſe who 

had the money in their hands kept only a ſum 

ſufficient to anſwer the uſual demands, and lent 

the reſt to the king at a large intercit, upon tage 

parliamentary funds. So in ſhutting up the Theexchez 

exchequer, he received all the money which quer ſhut 

came into it without paying any thing of what we : 

he owed. But at the ſame time, the perſons Burner: | 

who had put their money into the hands of the 

bankers and gold{miths, were entirely ruined, - 

ſince it was not in their power to diſpoſe of 

their capital ; eſpecially, as the bankers refuſed 

even to pay the notes drawn daily upon them 

on pretence, that they received nothing from 

the exchequer, This cauſed an extreme conſter- 

nation in London, but the king and his miniſters 

purſued their meaftires, and, deaf to the com- 

plainrs of ſo many ruined families, kept the 

exchequer ſhut np one year, and, at the expira- 

tion of that term, it continued ſhut up by a new 

order, ſome months longer. But the whole miſ- 

fortune did not conſiſt in 12 or 18 months ex- 

pectation. It is eaſyto imagine, the king having 

received all the money which came into the ex- 

chequer during that time, the ſums which were 

brought in, when it was opened, were not ſuffi- 

cient to diſcharge the arrears of theſe 18 months. 

This is the true ſtate of the affair, which cauſed 

the Engliſh to exclaĩm ſo loudly againſt the King 

and the cabal. But the hopesthe cabal then had to 

render the king abſolute, made them vary eaſy 

under the complaints and reproach of the people. ä 
But Charles had in his thoughts a project 1671-2. 

which would furniſh him wich {till more con- The ds 

ſiderable ſums. This was t ſurprize the Dutch — 

fleet returning from Smyrna richly laden, be- Dutch * 

fore any declaration of war. He had practiſ- Smyrna 

ed the {ame thing the laſt year, with regard to fleet, be- 


the Bourdeaux fleet, and received a great ad- fore he had 


l a : . declared 
vantage from it. This fleet being much richer, ar. 


inſpired him with great expectations. To this March 13. 
end he put to ſea 36 men of war, under the Kennet. 
command of Holms, who had orders to cruiſe 
in the channel, and intercept this fleet. Holms, 
being informed that the Dutch fleet approached, 
divided his own into three ſquadrons. - That of 
Holland conſiſted of 72 fail of merchant-ſhips, 
many of which had no guns, under the convoy 
of fivemen of war, commanded by experienced 
officers. Theſe drew up the merchant- men in 
3 ſquadrons, in good order, and put themſelves 
between them and the Engliſh fleet, after hav- 
ing injoined them to purſue their courſe with- 
out breaking their line. Holms attacked this 
fleet the 13th of March;and fought the whole 
day without gaining the leaſt advantage. The 
next day at nine in the morning the fight was 
renewed, and laſted all the day, though 6n the 
fide of the Dutch, captain de Haes, who acted 
as admiral, had been Killed about noon, 2 
ü the 


ENGLAND. 
and the reſt eſteemed. Arlington and Clifford 1672. 
were ſecretly Catholicks, and both died in www 
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1671-2. the ſide of the Engliſh the yice-admiral's ſhip 


A was diſabled. On the morrow, at eight in the 


of 


& - 


But with- 
out ſucceſs. 


Baſnage. 


Four India 
men taken. 


Baſnage. 


morning, Holms, who had been re- inforced by 
ſome frigats, renewed the engagement, and at 
{aſt took one man of war, the captain and moſt 


ol the ſailors being ſlain, and three merchant 


ſhips which were brought into the Thames. 
This was all the advantage the Engliſh received 
from an action, which highly reflected on the 
king. It was carefully publiſhed at London, 
that this engagement was but an effect of 
chance, becauſe the Dutch refuſed to ſtrike. 
Though every one openly ſpoke againſt fo 
diſhonorable an action, the king was not affected 


with the ſentiments of the vulgar, and inſtead 


of repairing the injury done to the ſtates, in 


ſeizing their ſhips before the war was declared, 


ſent out a ſquadron to meet four Dutch India 
men, which were immediately taken and con- 


demned. At the ſame time, he ordered all the 


by ſo ill an example, ſeized alſo the Engliſh 


Dutch ſhips in his ports to be ſeized, though, 
by an expreſs article of the treaty of Breda, no 
merchant ſhips were to be taken till ſix months 
after a declaration of war. The ſtates, ſeduced 


ſhips. But, upon the ſtrong repreſentation of 
ſome of the deputies, how much the honour of 


' princes and ſtates was wounded by theſe de- 


could not then help releaſing 


predations, and that the king of England's 
acting againſt the faith of treaties, was not a 
ſufficient reaſon to ingage the ſtates to imitate 
ſo blamcable a conduct, the Engliih ſhips were 
diſcharged and ſent into England. The king 

en of the Dutch 


ſhips, but did not reſtore all. 


1672. 


One of the branches of the project formed 
by the cabal was, as I ſaid, to render the king 


_ abſolute, and under this branch was comprized 


the e pea of the Proteſtant, or at leaſt the 
introduction of the Popiſh, religion; though 


* 

© the communion of the church. Buckingham 

© had no occaſion to be converted, could he 

only have prevailed with himſelf as to liber- 

* tiniſm. Aſhley wasnot averſeto the Catho- 

© lick, religion, till intereſt and malice threw 

* him into the contrary party. It will eaſily 

© beconceived,.that the bh readily conſented. 

to it, ſince he was 2 Catholick, and continued 

ſo to his death, tho' policy, cauſed him to 

pretend the contrary. As for the duke of 

© York, he ſupported the deſign. with all his 

power. All the difficulty lay in the extent 

of this liberty, and the two kings of France 

© and England, acting in concert, debated this 

© affair in the negotiation of their treaty. Se- 

* veral propoſals were made, ſome more, ſome, 

* leſs, advantagious to the Catholicks. France 

© was for the moſt moderate, ſafeſt, and moſt 

© ſeaſonable methods. At laſt, it was agreed, 

© that Charles ſhould grant liberty of conſcience - 

< to all his ſubjects in general. | 
It appears from hence, that religion was con- 

cerned in the projects of the cabal. But pro- 

bably, ſome were for having the progreſs of the 

Popiſh religion ſubſervient to render the king 

abſolute, and others were for rendering the 

king abſolute to favour the progreſs of Popery. 

Wherefore, theſe two articles were never ſe- 

parated, nor indeed could be, ſince they en- 

tirely depended on each other. The king 

plainly ſhewed, it when he publiſhed his de- 

claration for liberty of conſcience, ſince he 

could not grant this liberty without aſſuming 

a power to abrogate acts of parliament, or at 

leaſt ſuſpend the execution thereof ſo long as 

he pleaſed, This declaration, dated the 15th 


of March 1672, conſiſted of various articles, of 


which I ſhall here give the ſubſtance: 


father Orleans, and the writers on the king's 
ſide, when ſpeaking of this project, ſay nothing 
of this article. Father Orleans, however, could 
not forbear owning it in the courſe of his hiſtory. 


1. His majeſty publiſhes it, in virtue of his oo 
ſupreme power in eccleſiaſtical matters, which wa or li 
* - = — af erty of 
is a right inherent in his perſon, , and declared 


; conſcience. 
to be ſo by ſeveral acts of parliament. Echard. 


An extract 
from the 
hiſtory of 
father Or- 
leans, 


2 4 „ aA a A 


I ſhall tranſcribe a paſſage from him, which, 
though extremely ſoftned with reſpect to the 
end, clearly ſhews, it was one of the branches 
of the projet. After ſpeaking of what had 
paſſed concerning the Papiſts and other Non- 
conformiſts, he adds, © The king, who was no 
good chriſtian in his actions, tho? a catholick 
© 1n his heart, did all that could be expected 
© from his indolent temper, to preſerve the 


common liberty, that the Catholicks might 


* 


partake of it. But the church of England 
prevailed, and chancellor Hyde was ſo warm 
upon this occaſion, that the king was obliged 
to yield rather to his importunit ies than his 
reaſons. It was therefore the re-cſtabliſhment 
of this liberty of conſcience, that the lord 
Aſhley believed neceſſary to the execution of 


thoughts to his collegues of the cabal, who 
were of the {ſame opinion, not only on account 


| a of the reaſon he alledged, which was, the 
gaining of the Non-conformiſts, who were 


< juſtly feared, bur alſo upon another, which 
he readily approved, namely, the favouring 
© of the Catholicks, whom molt of them loved, 


the projected deſign. He communicated his 


2, He declares his expreſs reſolution to be, 
that the church of England be preſerved and 
remain entire in her doctrine, diſcipline, and 
government, as now it ſtands eſtabliſhed by law. 
3. That no perſon ſhall be capable of hold- 
ing any eccleſiaſtical benefice or preferment of 
any kind, who is not exactly conformable. 

4. That the execution of all penal laws, in 
matters eccleſiaſtical againſt whatſoever ſort of 
Non-conformiſts or recuſants, be immediately 
{uſpended. RIS 8 85 

5. He declares, that he will from time to 
time allow a ſufficient number of places, as 
ſhall be deſired, in all parts of his kingdom, for 
the uſe of ſuch as do not conform to the church 
of England, to meet and aſſemble in, in order 
to their publick worſhip and devotion. 

6. That none of his ſubjects do preſume to 
meet in any place, until ſuch place be allowed, 
and the teacher of that congregation be approv- 
ed by him. 2 

7. He declares, that this indulgence, as to 
the allowance of publick places of worſhip, and 
approbation of teachers, ſhall extend to all 
ſorts of Non-conformiſts and recuſants, Fat 

the 
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nd 


War de- 
clared a- 
gainſt the 
Dutch. 
Burnet. 


the recuſants of the Roman catholick religion, 
to whom he will no ways allow publick places of 
worſhip, but only indulge them their ſhare in 
the common exemption from the executing the 
penal laws, and the exerciſe of their worſhip 
in their private houſes only. 

Two days after, the king publiſhed his de- 
claration of war againſt the ſtates, dated the 
17th of March. This declaration, as that of 
the former war, was founded upon generals and 
affected pretences. This is always the caſe 
4 when war is firſt reſolved, and reaſons or pre- 
ce tences are afterwards ſought. © The king 
© hiſtorically introduced his juſt reaſons to 
© begin the firſt war upon the ſtates, tho? it 
© was ended by the treaty of Breda. He ad- 
* ded, that peace was no ſooner concluded than 
* violated by the ſtates, in not ſending com- 
miſſioners to London to ſettle the trade of the 


© two nations in the Eaſt-Indies: and when 


© he ſent over his ambaſſador to put them in 


© mind of it, he could not in three years get any 


Iſt reflec- 
tion, 


2d reflec- 
tion. 


zd reflec- 
tion. 


4th reflec- 


tion. 


© ſatisfaction from them in the material points, 
© nor a forbearance of the wrongs which his 
© ſubjects received in thoſe parts. 

« It is eaſy to ſee to what great diſcuſſions 
« theſe generals are liable. | 

© 2, He faid, that having reſtored Surinam 
© to them, they were obliged by the treaty of 
© Breda to permit the Engliſh in that colony 
© to remove with their effects, but that this 
© permiſſion was refuſed. 

« The Dutch maintained on the contrary, 
c that the Engliſh inhabitants of Surinam re- 
* maiĩned there upon their own choice. 

© 3. He complained of abuſive pictures and 
© medals diſperſed over Holland, reflecting on 
his honour. | 

ce The ſtates ſaid, they knew but of one a- 
e buſive medal, the ſtamp of which they had 
ce ordered to be broke. ; 

* 4 He complained,that in Holland his right 
© of the flag had been repreſented as ridiculous.” 
ce Itisecaly to perceive, whether his preten- 
ce ſion concerning the yatch which brought 
ce over the lady Temple was juſt or not. 

This was the ſubſtance of what was moſt 
plauſibly alledged for undertaking the war. 
He ended with this declaration.----- «* And 
« whereas we are engaged by a treaty to ſup- 
<« port the peace made at Aix-la-chapelle, we 
c do finally declare, that notwithſtanding the 
<« proſecution of this war, we will maintain the 


ce true intent and ſcope of the ſaid treaty ; and 


that in all the alliances which we have or 
ſhall make in the progreſs of this war, we 
have and will take care, to preſerve the ends 
thereof inviolable, unleſs provoked to the 
« contrary. He took but little care of his 
honour, in pretending to ſhew, that his deſign 
in breaking with the ſtares and | uniting with 
France, was, to maintain the treaty of Aix-la- 
chapelle. But there was nothing ſo abſurd 
which the cabal 'did not think they could im- 
poſe on the publick, wherein they were much 
miſtaken, as will appear in the ſequel. 

This war was ſo contrary to the intereſts of 
England and all Europe, the defence of which 
Charles had ſo often boaſted to undertake, by 
means of the triple-league ; it was fo directly 
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that no man could believe it till the blow was 
ſtrack. The Hollanders imagined, he only 
intended to exact ſome money from them, or 
at moſt, to intimidate them, in order to oblige 
them to reſtore the prince of Orange, his nephew 
to the poſts enjoyed by his anceſtors. France 
her ſelf could hardly believe, but that he in- 

tended to deceived her, till he had fallen upon 
the Smyrna fleet. But all were miſtaken in 
aſcribing to the king any affection for his peo- 
ple. His ſole aim was to render himſelf ab- 
ſolute, in order to enjoy all the riches of Eng- 
land without controul, and without any obli- 
gations to his parliament. The duke of York, 
his preſumptive heir, found his account in ſo 
fine a ſcheme, and, beſides, thought of eſtabliſh- 
ing his religion for which he was exceſſively _ 
zealous. As for the cabal, they were men en- 
tirely deſtitute of all principles of honour, juſtice, 
or religion, each of whom was ſolely intent upon 
making his fortune by facrificing the intereſt 
of the publick. For it cannor be thought, 
that perſons of their abilities conld be ignorant, 
that what they were actingwas directly contrary 
to the intereſts of England. They did not 
believe, they could execute their grand project 
without a ſtrict alliance with the king of France, 
who artfully perſuaded them, that after the re- 
publick ot Holland ſhould be deftroyed, the 
two crowns would jointly labour ro render the 
king abſolute in England, and eſtabliſh the 
Catholick religion. But they had too much 


cauſe atterwards to ſee that they were deceived 


by France. Indeed it was not Lewis's intereſt 
to render the king of England abſolute in his 
dominions, but rather to ſow and cheriſh di- 
vition berween the king and his ſubjects, in 
which, by ſeeming to enter into the views of 
the cabal, he was but too ſucceſsſul. But there 
occurred in the execution of the project an ob- 
ſtacle, which the ſecret counſellors ſhonld have 
toreſcen, and perhaps did foreſee without being 
able to help it. This was the king's immenſe 
protuſeneſs, which was the reaſon that all the 
ums received from France and the parliament 


\ were inſufficient to ſupport the war two years, 


ſo that he was obliged to have recourſe to the 
parliament, who at laſt broke meaſures ſo well- 
concerted. On the other hand, this project 
alarming all Europe, the ſtates found protectors, 
who rendered the execution very difficult. 
The ſame day that the declaration of war 
againſt the ſtates was publiſhed at London, the 


like was publiſhed at Paris, founded upon no The 
ave French 


juſter grounds. For the king of France - 
no other reaſon of the war, than his diſpleaſure 
at the conduct of the ſtates. This union be- 


rweenFranceand England which then appeared Holland. 
openly, whatever care had been hitherto taken March 28, 


to conceal it, ſhowed the ridiculouſneſs of what 
the king ordered the lord-keeper to tell the 
parliament, "That common prudence requir- 
« ed, that his majeſty ſhould make ſuitable 
« preparations, when France had ſuch forces 
ec both at land and ſea. It appeared by this, 
that the king ſcrupled not to tell his parlia- 
ment the contrary of what he thought, 
which could not but make him loſe the confi- 
| 114 dence 
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1672 dence of his people, as it happened accordingly. 
About a month after, the biſhop of Munſter 


The bi- 
Mop of 
of Mun- 
ſter de- 


alſo proclaimed war againſt the Dutch, on pre- 
tence, that they had endeavoured to corrupt 
the governors of his frontier-places. As for 


elares war the elector of Cologne, he had already intro- 
againſt the duced French troops into his dominions, to 


Dutch. 
The elec- 
tor of 
Cologne 
an ally of 


France. 


rovide, as he pretended, for his ſecurity. 
Bat tho” he proteſted: an intent ion to obſerve 
an exact neutrality, the ſtates were perfectly 
informed of this treaty with France. Thus 
theſe four princes were united for the utter de- 
ſtruction of the republick of the United-Pro- 
vinces, without mentioning ſeveral princes of 


Germany engaged by the king of France to 


Offers 


made by 
the ſtates 
to pacify 
the king. 
Echard. 
The prinee 
of Orange 
made capt. 
general 
and ad- 
miral. 


Baſnage. 


ſtand neutral, that they might not aſſiſt Holland. 

The ſtates having ſome time foreſeen this 
impending ſtorm, had endeavoured to divert 
it, by giving the king of England all the ſatis- 
fact ion he could reaſonably expect. They had 
offered to agree to whatever he deſired concern- 
ing the flag, and beſides, they had on the 24th 
of February made the prince of Ocange cap- 
tain-general, and admiral, tho' he was then. 
bat twenty-two years of age. They believed, 
this would ſuffice to content the king his uncle, 
for they were yet ignorant that his deſign was 
to overturn their republick, without any regard 
to the intereſts of the prince of Orange. This 
change, in favour of the young prince, would, per- 
haps, have never been made, had it not been 
deemed neceſſary to appeaſe the king of Eng- 
land. There were three parties in Holland: 


That of the penſionary, (which was the more 


powerful, and called the Louveſtein party, from 


Progreſs 


And con- 


queſts of 
the king 
of France. 
Echard. 


the name of the caſtle where the prince's father 
had confined the leading men of this faction, 

that of the prince of Orange; and a third which 
affected a neutrality, and had hitherto joined 
with neither of the two firit, but on this occa- 


{ion believed it neceſſary to join with the ſecond, - 


in hopes of ſatisfying the king of England. The 
ſtates therefore ſent a depuration to the prince, 
to offer him the dignities of captain general, 
and admiral, and the penſionary de Wit, to 
his mortification, was appointed head of this 
deputation. Thus the prince of Orange ſaw 
himſelt captain-general, but without an army, 
or at leaſt, with an army fo inconſiderable, and 
lled for the moſt part with unexperienced 
officers, choſen more for their attachment to 
the penſionary, than their perſonal merit. 
I ſhall not relate the progreſs of the king of 
France, and his two allies, the biſhop of Mun-- 


ſter, and the elector of Cologne, in the firſt 


campaign. This is ſo well known, that it would 
be loſt time to recite it. Let it ſuffice to ob- 
ſerve, that the king of France took the field 
the beginning of May ; made himſelf maſter of 
ſeveral places on the Rhine, without almoſt 
any oppoſition ; and ſwimming that river, ſub- 
dued all Gueideriand, with the towns upon the 
Yilel, and ar laſt arrived at Utrecht, which had 
{ent deputies to Doesburgh to offer their ſub- 
miſſion to his orders. At the ſame time, the 
biſhop,of Munſter, after ravaging the province 
of Overyſſel, invaded Frieſeland and Groning- 
hen, ſo that only Holland and Zealand re- 
mained free, of which the former was threat- 
ned with a like invaſion. Fry 
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But this was not all the ſtates had to fear. 


Whilſt three of their provinces were loſt, and (Gy 


1672. 


two others attacked, the danger from ſea was Baſnage. 


no leſs. The two fleets of France and England 
joined the beginning of May; the firſt con- 
ſiſting of 40 and the laſt of 100, men of war. 
That of the ſtates had 72 large ſhips, and 40 


frigats and fireſhips; and conſequently was very 


interior in number to the combined fleet of 
England and France. It was commanded by 
the famous Ruyter, aſſiſted by Cornelius de 


Wir, the penſionary's brother, as deputy from A naval 
the ſtates. -Ruyter having put to ſea before engage- 
the enemies fleets were joined, had endeavour- Went ar 


a Solbay. 
ed to prevent the junction. But not ſucceed- chard. 


ing, and being informed, that the two fleets 


lay at anchor in Solbay in Suffolk, he reſolved 


to attack them. He had like to have ſur- 
prized them, but being diſapointed, prepared 
tor battle. The two fleets of France and Eng- 
land, now compoſing but one, were ranged in 
three ſquadrons. The duke of York, high- 
admiral of England, commanded the red ſqua- 
dron ; the count d'Etrees, the white; and the 
earl of Sandwich, the blue. The fleet of the 


ſtates was likewiſe divided in the ſame man- 
ner; Ruyter was oppoſed to the duke ot York, 


Bankert to count d' Etrees, and Van Ghent, 
to the earl of Sandwich. All I can gather rom 
the various deſcriptions of this battle, fought 
the 28th of May, is, that both ſides diſplayed 
all the art and skill which experience had taught 


the commanders and officers, that they fought 


with equal bravery, with almoſt equal loſs, and 
both ſides challenged the victory. The ad- 
miral-ſhip of the Engliſh being diſabled, the 
duke of York was obliged to hoiſt his flag in 


the London. The Royal James, commanded'The vie- 


by the earl of Sandwich, not being able to dil- tory un- 
engage from a fireſhip, after ſhe had ſunk two, certain. 


was blown up with the earl and her whole 
crew. The Engliſh loſt two ſhips more, the 
Hollanders three, and Van Ghent was killed. 
The hiſtorians of the two parties equally pre- 
tend, that their fleet chaced that of the enemies, 
but both ſpeak of it very faintly. For, it is 
not entirely the ſame with engagements at ſea 


as with thoſe at land, where commonly he that 


remains maſter of the field of battle, juſtly aſ- 
ſumes the honour of the vidtory; ' whereas in 
naval engagements, a fog, a calm, a wind, eicher 
contrary or tempeſtuous, may oblige the victo- 
rious fleet to retire the firſt. However this 
be, bonfires were equally made at London, and 
the Hague, for the ſucceſs of this battle, tho 
wich very little reaſon. The Englith complain, 
the French did not diſcharge their duty, and 
only tought at a diſtance, * having ſeparat- 
ed from the fleet. This conduct is aſeribed to 


to ſecret orders given to count d*Etrees, not Burnet. 


to expoſe too much his majelty's thips,- but 
to leave the Engliſh and Dutch'fteets to deſtroy 
one another. 1907 24 | 


Sometime before, the king had created the, .. 
earl of Lauderdale, duke of the ſame name; the jents at 
lord Afhley Cooper, carl of Shattsbury ; lord court. 
Arlington, earl of Arlington; and Sir Thomas April 20. 


Clifford, lord Clifford, About the ſame time 
Sir Thomas Osborn was ſworn into the privy- 


Mea 


council, and the new duke of Lauderdale, and 


Kennct. 
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1672. the carl of Arlington, received the order of the 
AY garter. This was doubtleſs, ro recompence 
- theſe members of the cabal, for their great ſer- 
vices, in adviſing him to ſuſpend, by his ſole 
authority, the execution of two acts of parlia- 
ment till he ſhould think fit to take off the ſuſ- 
penſion. Tho' this ſuſpenſion was not in itſelf 
diſadvantagious to the publick, yet, as it pro- 
ceeded from the ſame principle by which the 
king aſſumed a power ot ſuſpending the penal 
laws againſt the Non-contormilts, it was ſuf- 

ticiently clear, that he would not ſtop there. 
Holland in I have already taken notice of the ſad con- 
a moſt de- dition of the ſtates of the United-Provinces. 


plorable There were but two provinces, Guelderland, 
condition, 


Baſnage. and Utrecht, in the power of the French. O- 


veryſſel was in the hands of the elector of Co- 
logne, and the biſhop of Munſter. The two 
_ provinces of Frieſeland and Groninghen were 
not only threatned, but alſo attacked. In 
ſhort, the province of Holland found no rea- 
dier way to ſtop the progreſs of the French 
king, who was at Utrecht, than by opening 
the ſluices, and lay ing the country under water. 
This malancholly ſituat ion of affairs, raiſed a 
great diſcontent in the people of Holland, and 
as the penſionary de Wit had been many years 
at the head of the government, all the cala- 
mities of his country were charged to his ill 
conduct. Moreover, the people openly accuſed 
him of. betraying his country. At laſt, this 
general diſcontent roſe into ſedition, and cauſ- 
ed the ſtates of Holland to annul the perpetual 
edict made in the year 1667, by which they had 
obliged themſelves never to own the prince of 
Orange for ſtadtholder, and to diſpenſe with 
that oath; after which, the prince was made 


Admits the ſtadtholder. Some time after the two brothers, 


prince of Cornelius, and John, de Wit, the firſt grand 
Orange. 20 bailiff of Putten, and the other penſionary of 
of tag. Holland, but who had lately thrown up his 
tholder. employ, were torn to pieces by the mob ot the 
July 3. Hague. The ſtory is too well known to need 
3 a recital. It ſuffices to ſay, the prince of 
tore o Orange remained in peaccable poſſeſſion of 
pieces by the government of Holland and Zealand ; for 


the rabble. Frieſeland, and Groninghen had a ſeparate 


Burnet. ſtadtholder, namely, the young prince John 


- D — 
Caſimir of Naſſau, under the tution of the 


princeſs his mother, and three provinces were 
in the hands of the enemy. 
The king The king of France, who had ever feared the 
8 N prince of Qrange's advancement, no ſooner ſaw 
corrupt the him inveſted with his eminent dignity, than he 
prince of endeavoured to corrupt him with the offered 
Orange, ſovereignty of Holland. But he found this 
but in vain. young prince deaf to all his offers, and reſolute 


Baſnage. to ſerve the ſtates, which had intruſted him 


with its government, to the laſt moment of his 
life. The king ot England ſeconded his ally in 
this deſign. The ſtates had ſent ambaſſadors 
to him with propoſals of peace as they had 
alſo to the king of France at Utrecht, But 
the king, after a refuſal to treat but in con- 
junction with France, and fearing the ſtates 
deſigu was to diſunite them, or render them 
jealous of each other, diſpatched the duke o. 
Buckingham, and the earl of Arlington, two 
members of the cabal, with George Savil, lord 
Hallitax, into Holland, on pretence of treating 


* 
3 


concert new meaſures for the proſecution of the 


« That it was true their condition was dan— 


< that was more than they asked, which was 
© only that they ſhould be good Engliſhmen. 
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of a peace jointly with France, Theſe ambaſ- 1672. 
ſadors paſſing through the Hague, in their way . 
to Utrecht, affected to re out, that they were 

come to bring peace. But when they came to 
treat, their propoſals were ſo exorbitant, that 
it was evident peace was not the king's view 
in this ambaſſy. It was rather to draw cloſer 
the alliance between France and England, and 


war, as the ſequel clearly diſcovered. In pai- 
ſing through the Hague, the duke of Buck- 
ins lam asked the prince, what it was he pro- 
2d to himſelf in the deſperate ſituation of 
his country. To which the prince replied, 


<« gerous, but he had one way {till not to ſee 
its ruin compleated, and that was to lie in 
* the laſt dyke. It is reported, the ſame 
duke, in a viſit to the princeſs of Orange, 
having told her that they were good Hol- 
landers, was immediateiy anſwered by her, 


For this war was {o evidently contrary to the 
intereſt of England, that the Engliſh them- 
ſelves openly murmured at it. Bur, as I have 
ſaid, not only on this occaſion, but through- 
out this whole reign, the intereſt of the king, 
and that of the people were always directly 
oppoſite. - The king, after the example of his 


father and grandfather, thought he could ſi- 


lence the complaints of the people; by a pro- 
clamation to forbid, under ſeveral penalties, 
to ſpeak againſt the government, but this ſerv- 
ed only to encreaſe the murmurs. | 
In the mean time, the king of France ſee- I 
ing, that the drowning of Holland put a ſtop marches 
to his conqueſts, marched his army into Flan- into 
ders, leaving the duke of Luxemburgh at Flanders? 
Utrecht, and came to Paris in Auguſt, attend. Kennet. 
ed by the duke of Monmouth; who in pur- 
ſuance of Charles's engagement in their trea- 
ty, had brought him, ar the opening of the 
campaign, 6000 effective men. 
I ſhall not relate the particulars of the war 
carried on by land during the reſt of the cam- 
paign, becauſe England had no part in it; and, 
beſides, it is fully deſcribed by the hiſtories 
ot thoſe times. It is ſufficient for the reader 


to know in general, that tho' the ſtates had 


ſome ſucceſs againſt the biſhop of Munſter, 

the ir affairs were reduced to a wretched condi- 

tion; and the neighbourhood of the duke of 
Luxingburgh ſcarce gave them time to breath. 

Their whole refuge lay in the alliances they 
expected ro make with the emperor, Spain, 

and tome - princes of Germany, and in hopes ne Dutch 
that the Engliſh parliament, which was to meet, onceive 
according to the prorogation, the zothof Octo- great 

ber, would fee the intereſt of England, and hopes from 
of all Europe. But the king deprived them ofthè Parlia- 
this lait reſource, by proroguing the parlia. 
ment to February. ne TID =. 

The 4th of December the king deelared in The ex- 
council, that he would raiſe more forees; and chequer 
diipoſe-of them in convenient quarters, to be ft by 
employed on occaſion. And for payment ofer der. 
them, he ordered that the exchequer ſheuld Echard. 
continue ſhut till the 1ſt of May 1673, tho' 8 
he poſitively promiſed it ſhould be opened the 


beginning 


The king's 


and Shaftſ- 
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1672. beginning of the year. He publiſhed on this 
account, a proclamation, in which it is ſaid, 
Iphat notwithſtanding his majeſty had not 

been wanting on his part, to comply with 
all honourable ways and means that might 

effect a peace, yet the continuance of thoſe 
inevitable nececſſities which firſt obliged 
him to ſhut up the exchequer, compelled 
him to continue to ſtop the payment of mo- 
neys till the 11t of May next: doubting not 
but that bis loving ſubjects would have ſuch 
truſt and confidence in his juſtice, that it 
© would take away all apprehenſions of their 
being in the leaſt defrauded ot their juſt dues.” 

The ways and means uſed by the king to 
effect a peace, conſiſted, in that his two am- 
baſſadors at Utrecht were contented to de- 

mand in his name, 1,0000001. ſterling, for 

the expences of the war; the compliment of 

the flag without any exception; 100,000 |. 

yearly tor the liberty of fiſhing; the ſove- 

reignty of all that ſhould remain ot the United- 

Provinces, for his nephew the prince of Orange; 

a participation of the whole India trade; the 

town of Sluis, the ifles of Cadſant, Walchern, 

Goeree, Voorne; and laſtly, an entire fatii- 

faction to the king of France. It mult have 

been great obſtinacy in the ſtates to find fault 

with ſuch reatonable demands. Conſequently 

the king could not in honour diſpence with the 

continuation of the war, and the keeping the 
exchequer ſhut to maintain it. 

Coventry Sir John Trevor dying this year, Sir Henry 

made ſe- Coventry, lately returned from Sweden, where 

cretary, he had lucceſstuliy negotiated for the king, 

ſucceeded him in the office of ſecretary ot ſtate. 

Sir Orlando Bridgeman reſigning the great- 
bury lord ſea}, the new earl of Shaitsbury was made 
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demands 
for a 


chancellor. lord high-chancellor. A few days after, the 


Kenner. king performed his promiſe to Clifford, by 


making him lord-treaſurer, ſo that all the 
great offices of the ſtate were held by the cabal, 


or by perſons devoted to their intereſts. But 


that it may be ſeen, how the five lords of the 
cabal flattered the king, and one another, at 
the very time, the nation was moſt loudly ex- 
claiming againſt the government, I ſhall in- 
ſert here part of a ſpeech made by the lord 
Shaſtsbury, as chancellor, to the lord Clifford, 
when he tendered him the oath in Weſtminſter- 
Hall, upon his admiſſion to the office of trea- 
ſurer. After telling him the nature of his of- 
fice, he added, ----- My lord, I may juſtly 
ſay you are in a place ot the firſt rank, as to 
diguity, power, truſt, and influence of at- 
fairs; a place that requires ſuch a man as 
our great maſter's wiſdom hath found for it; 
from whoſe natural temper we may expect 
courage, quickneſs and reſolution; from 
whole education, wiſdom, and experience; 
and from whoſc extraction that noble and 
illuſtrious houſe of the Cliflords, an heroick 
mind, a large ſoul, and an unthaken fidelity 
to the crown. My lord, it is a great honour, 
much even beyond the place it ſelf, that you 


flaterry, IJ may ſay, is as great a malter 
in the knowledge of men and things, as this, 
or any other age hath produced: I may tay 
© farther, it is not only your honour that you 
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are choſen to it by the king, who without 
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* are choſen by him, but it is your ſafety too, 1672. 
that you have him to ſerve; with whom no. 
ſubtle inſinuations of any near him, nor the 
aſpiring intereſt of a ſavourite, ſhall ever 
prevail againſt thoſe that ſerve him well. 
Nor can his ſervants fear to be ſacrificed to 
the malice, fury, or miſtake of a more 
ſwelling popular greatne's: A prince under 
whom the unfortunate ial} gently : A prince, 
in a word, that belt of all mankind deſerves 
the title of deliciæ humani generis. Let me 
end with this wiſh, or rather prophecy, that 
you may exceed all your predeceſſors in this 
place; the abilities and fidelity of the re- 
nowned lord Burleigh ; the ſagacity, quick- 
© nels, and great diſpatch of his ſon the lord 
Salisbury; and the uprightneſs, integrity, 
* wiſdom of that great man that went laſt be- 
fore you, the carl of Southampton. 

It will hereafter appear, that the earl of 
Shattsbury preſerved not long the ſentiments 
of eſteem and admiration for the king, expreſ- 
ſed in this ſpeech. ny: 

Hicherto the cabal had failed with a proſpe- 1672-3. 
rous gale on a very dangerous ſea, famous for 
wrecks, without any oppoſition. But at laſt they 
were ſtopped in their courſe by a rock, which 
it was not poſſible to avoid, 1 mean the parlia- 
ment. It was now almoſt two years ſince the 
parliament was afſembled, and as in that in- 
terval, the king had taken fome ſteps which 
inſtilled great fears into his ſubjects, the new 
ſoſſion was expected with the utmoſt impa- 
tlence, in hopes, that the parliament would 
apply proper remedies. to the preſent evils, 
and find means to prevent thoſe with which 
the kingdom was ſtill threatened. The par- The par: 
liament therefore met the 4th of February, liament 
and choſe a ſpeaker by the direction of the mkeets. 
court, Sir Edward Turner, the laſt fpeaker Echard. 
having been made chief baron of the exche- 
quer. The choice falling upon Sir Job Charle- 4 70 
ton, he deſired to be excuſed; but the lord ; 87 wa 
chancellor Shaftsbury told him, before the king 
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and both houſes, that no excuſes would be ad- 


mitted. *© The conjunCture of time, (ſays 
«© he) and the king's and kingdom's aftairs, 
cc rogues ſuch a houſe of commons, and ſuch 
« a ſpeaker. For, with reverence to the ho- 
6 ly ſcripture, the king may on this occaſion 
lay, he that is not with me is againſt me : 
For he that doth not now put his hand and 


c heart to ſupport the king in the common 


c cauſe of this kingdom, can hardy ever hope 
c for ſuch another opportunity, or find a time 


c to make ſatisfaction for the omiſſion of this.” 


Preſently after, the king made the following 
ſpeech to both houſes. | 


My lords and ge ntlemen, 


_ I Am glad to ſee you here this day; 1 The king's 
© & would have called you together ſooner, {pecch to 
c POP LESS the parlia- 
but that I was willing to eaſe you and the nent 

© country, till there was an abſolute neceſſity. Echard. 
Since you were laſt here, I have been forced 
to a moſt important, neceſſary and expenſive 

war; and I make no doubt, but you will 

give me ſuitable and ofſectual aſſiſtance to go 
through with it. I refer you to my declara- 
© tion for the cauſes, and indeed the wy | 
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of this war; and ſhall now only tell you, 
that I might have digeſted the dignities to 
my own perſon, rather than have brought 
it to this extremity, if the intereſt as well as 
the honour of the whole kingdom had not 
been at ſtake: And if I had omitted this 
conjuncture, perhaps I had not * ever 
ou will 
find, that the laſt ſupply you gave me, did 
not anſwer the expeCtation for the end you 
ave it, the payment of my debts. There- 
Foes I muſt in the next place recommend 
them again to your eſpecial care. | 
Some few days before I declared war, I 
put forth my declaration for indulgence 
© to Diſſenters, and have hitherto found a 
© good effect of it, by ſecuring peace at home, 
© when I had war abroad. There is one part 
© in it that hath been ſubject to miſconſtruc- 
tion, which is that concerning the Papiſts ; 


© as if more liberty were granted to them, 
5 


o 


C 


places allowed them, and I never intended 
C 


that they ſhould have any, but only have 
the freedom of their religion in their own 
houſes, without any concourſe of others. 
© And I could not grant them leſs than this, 
© moſt of them having been loyal, and in the 
© ſervice of me, and of the king my father: 

And in the whole courſe of this indulgence, 
I do not intend, that it ſhall any ways pre- 
© judice the church, but I will ſupport its 


c 
FO 


c 
c 


rights, and it in its full power. Having ſaid 


this, I ſhall take it very ill to receive can- 
tradiction in what I have done. And I will 
deal plainly with you, I am reſolved to 
ſtick to my declaration. There is one jea- 
louſy more that is maliciouſly ſpread abroad, 
and yet fo weak and frivolous, that I once 


thought it not of moment enough to men- 


* 

c 

0 

c 

C 

c 

c 

c 

tion; but it may have gotten ſome ground 
< with ſome well minded people, and that is, 
© That the forces I have raiſed in this war, 
were deſigned to controul law and property: 
© I wiſh I had more forces the laſt ſummer, 
the want of them convinces me, I muſt raiſe 
© more againſt next ſpring ; and I do not 
doubt but you will confider the charge of 
them in yourſupplies. I will conclude with this 
„ 
4 
4 
c 


aſſurance to you, that I will preſerve the true 


reformed Proteſtant religion, and the church, 
as it is now eſtabliſhed in this kingdom; 
andthat no mans property or liberty ſhall ever 
© be invaded. I leave the reſt to the chancellor.” 
The ſpeech afterwards {poke by the chan- 


cellor is ſo remarkable, that it well deſerves a 
place in this hiſtory. | 


My lords, and you knights, citizens, and 
© burgeſſes of the houſe of commons. 

© 'The king hath ſpoke ſo fully, ſo excel- 
< lently well, and ſo like himſelf, that you are 
© not to expect much from me. There is not 
a word in his ſpeech that hath not its full 
« weight: And 1 dare with aſſurance ſay, will 
© have its effect with you. His majeſty had 
© called you ſooner, and his affairs required it, 


but that-he was refolved to give you all the 


Vo II. 


than to the other recuſants; when it is plain, 
there is leſs: For the others have publick 
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payment and taxes, as the neceſſity of his 
buſineſs, or their preſervation, would per- 
mit. And yet (which I cannot but here 
mention to you) by the crafty inſinuations 
of ſome ill- affected perſons, there have been 
ſpread ſtrange and deſperate rumours, which 
your meeting together this day, hath ſuffi- 
clently proved both malicious, and falſe. His 
majeſty hath told you, that he is now en- 
paged in an important, very expenſive, and 

indeed, a war abſolutely neceſſary and un- 
avoidable. He hath referred you to his de- 
claration, where you will find the perſonal 
dignities by pictures and medals, and other 
publick affronts, his majeſty hath received 
from the ſtates, their breach of treaties, 
both in the Surinam, and Eaſt-India buſi- 
neſs: And at laſt they came to that height 
of inſolence, as to deny the honour and right 
of the flag, tho? an undoubted jewel of this 
crown, never to be parted with, and by them 
particularly owned in the late treaty of Bre- 
da, and never conteſted in any age. And 
whilſt the king firft long expected, and then 
ſolemnly demanded ſatisfaction, they diſput- 
ed his title to it, in all the courts of chriſten- 
dom, and made great offers to the French 
king, if he would ſtand by them againſt us. 
But the moſt Chriſtian king too well remem- 
bered, what they did at Munſter, contrary 
to ſo many treaties and ſolemn engagements ; 
and how dangerous a neighbour they were 
to all crowned heads, The king and his 
miniſters had here a hard time, and lay e- 
very day under new obloquies. Sometimes 
they were repreſented as ſelling all to France 
for money to make this war: Portſmouth, 
Plymouth, and Hull, were to be given into 
the French hands for caution. The next 
day news came, that France and Holland 
were agreed. Then the obloquy was turned 
from treachery to folly: The miniſters are 
now fools, that ſome days before were vil- 
lains. And indeed the coffee-houſes were 
not to be blamed for their laſt apprehenſions; 
ſince if that conjunction had not taken effect, 
then England had been in a far worſe caſe 
than it now is, and the war had been turn- 
ed upon us. But both kings knowing their 
intereſts, reſolved to join againſt them, who 
were the common enemies to all monarchies, 
and I may ſay eſpecially to ours, their only 
competitor for trade and power by ſea; and 
and who only ſtand in their way, to an uni- 
verſal empire, as great as Rome. This the 
ſtates underſtood ſo well, and had ſwallowed 
ſo deep, that under all their preſent diſtreſs 
and danger, they are ſo intoxicated with the 
vaſt ambition, that they ſlight a treaty, and 
refuſe a ceſſation. All this, you, and the 


whole nation ſaw, before the laſt war; but 


it could not then be ſo well timed, or our 
alliances ſo well made. But you judged 


right, that at any rate, DELENDA EST 
CARTH AGO, that government was to be 


brought down. And therefore the king may 
well ſay to you, it is your war! He took 
12 A - Hm 


„ 
eaſe and vacancy to your own private con- 1672-3 
cerns; and the people as much reſpite from 
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1672-3. his meaſures from you; and they were juſt 
and right ones: And he expects a ſuitable 


aſſiſtance to ſo neceſſary and expenſive an ac- 
tion; which he has hitherro maintained at 
© his own charge, and was unwilling either to 
< trouble yon, or burthen the country, untill 
< it come to an inevitable neceflity. And his 
* majeſty commands me to tell you, that un- 
© leſs it be a certain ſum, and ſpeedily raiſed, 
© it can never anſwer the occaſion. 

My lords and gentlemen, reputation is the 
6 ag ſupport of war or peace. This war 
o 


ad never begun, nor had the ſtates ever 


* ſlighted the king, or ever refuſed him ſatiſ- 
faction; neither had this war continued to 
* this day, or ſubſiſted now, but that the 
© ſtates were deceived in their meaſures, and 
apprehended his majeſty in that great want 
of money, that he muſt ſit down under any 
affronts, and was not able to begin or carry 
on a war. Nay, at this day the ſtates ſup- 
port themſelves amongſt their people by this 


A 


ment, and that you will not ſupply the king 
in this war; and that it they can hold out 
till your meeting, they will have new life, 
and take new meaſures. There are lately 


their credentials and inſtructions to this pur- 
poſe, who are now in the tower, and ſhall 


of nations. But the king 1s ſufficiently aſſu- 
red of his people; knows you better; and 
can never doubt his parliament. This had 


what importance the frankneſs and ſeaſona- 
bleneſs of this ſupply is, as well as the ful- 
neſs of it. Let me ſay, the king has brought 
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ty conjunction at this time, in ſupplying his 
majeſty, will make them never more for- 
midable to kings, or dangerous to England. 
And if after this you ſuffer them to get up, 
let this be remembered, the ſtates of Holland 
are England's eternal enemies both by IN- 
< TERESTandINCLINATION. 
© In the next place, to the ſupply for the car- 
rying on the war, his majeſty recommends 
to you the taking care of debrs. What you 
gave the laſt ſeſſion did not anſwer your own 
expectation. Beſides, another conſiderable 
aid you deſigned his majeſty, was unfortu- 
nately loſt in the birth ; ſo that the king 
was forced for the carrying on his affairs, 
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payments our of the exchequer. He ſaw the 
preſſures upon himſelf, and growing incon- 
© veniencies to his people by great intereſt ; 
© and the difference through all his buſineſs 
© between ready money and orders. 'This 
_ © gave the king the neceſſity of that proceed- 
ing; to make uſe of his own revenue, which 
© hath been of ſo great effe&t in this war. 
© Bur tho' he hath put a ſtop to the trade 
and gain of the bankers, yer he would be 
« unwilling to ruin them, and oppreſs ſo many 


„families as are concerned in thoſe debts: 


Beſides, it were too diſproportionable a 


only falſe hood, © That they are aſſured of 
the temper of England, and of the parlia- 


taken two of their principal agents, with 


be proceeded againſt according to the law 


not been mentioned, but to ſhew you of 


the ſtates to that condition, that your hear- _ 


much againſt his will, to put a ſtop to the 
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But neither the bankers, nor they, have: 


A 


reaſon to complain, it you now take them 
into your care, and they have paid them 
what was due to them, when the ſtop was 
made, with fix per Cent. intereſt from that 
time. The king is very much concerned 
both in honour and intereſt, to ſee this done, 
and yet he deſires you not to miſ-time it ; 
bur that it may have only the ſecond place, 
and that you will firſt ſettle what you intend 
abour that ſupply. | 
* His majeſty has 
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ſo fully vindicated his 
declaration from the calumny concerning 
© the Papiſts, that no reaſonable ſcruple can 
© be made by any good man. He has ſut- 
* ficiently juſtified it by the time it was pub- 
© liſhed in, and the effects he hath from it; 
© and might have done it more from the a- 
* greeableneſs of it, to his own natural diſpo- 
© ſition, which no good Engliſhman can wiſh 
© other than it is. He loves not blood, or 
© rigorous ſeverities ; but where mild or gentle 
© ways may be uſed by a prince, he is certain 
© to chuſe them. The church of England, 
and all good Proteſtants, have reaſon to re- 
joice in ſuch a head, and ſuch a defender. 
© His majeſty doth declare his care and con- 
© cerns for the church, and will maintain 
© them in all their rights and privileges, equal, 
© if not beyond any of his predeceſſors. He 
© was born and bred up in it : It was that his 
© father died for: We all know how great 
< temptations and offers he reſiſted abroad, 
© when he was in his loweſt condition ; and 
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he thinks it the honour of his reign, that he 
hath been the reſtorer of the church. It is 
that he will ever maintain, and hopes to 
leave to poſterity in greater luſture, and up- 
on ſurer grounds, than our anceſtors ever 
ſaw' it. But his majeſty is not convinced, 
that violent ways are the intereſt of religion, 
or the church. There is one thing more, 
that I am commanded to ſpeak to you of, 
which is the jealouſy that hath been fooliſh- 
ly ſpread abroad, of the forces the king has 
raiſed in this war. Wherein the king hath 
opened himſelf freely to you, and confeſſed 
the fault on the other hand. For if this laſt 
ſummer had not proved a miracle of ſtorms 
and tempeſts, ſuch as ſecured their Eaſt-In- 
dia fleet, and protected their ſea- coaſts from 
a deſcent, nothing but the true reaſon, want 
of money, could have juſtified the defect in 
the number of our forces. It is that his 
majeſty is provided for againſt the next 
ſpring, having given out orders for the raiſ- 
© ing of ſeven or eight regiments more of foot, 
© under the command of perſons of the greateſt 
* fortunes and quality. And I am earneſtly 
© to recommend to you, that in your ſupplies, 
you will take into your conſideration, this 
« neceſſary addition of charge. | 
And after his majeſty's concluſion of his 
© ſpeech, let me conclude, nay, let us all con- 
© clude with bleſſing God, and the king! Let 
© us bleſs God, that he hath given us ſuch a 
« king, to be the repairer of our breaches, both 
© in church and flate; and the reſtorer of our 
8 e paths 
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1672-3. paths to dwell in: That in the midſt of war 
and miſery, which rages in our neighbour 

© countries, our garners are full, and there is 
no complaining in our ſtreets; and a man 


© can hardly know that there is a war. Let 
© us bleſs God, that he hath given this king 


0 


ſignally the hearts of his people, and moſt 


particularly of this parliament, who in 


affection and loyalty to their prince, have 


exceeded all their predeceſſors: A par- 
liament, with whom the king hath many 
years lived with all the careſſes of a happy 
marriage. | 
You have wedded it. Has his majeſty want- 
ed ſupplies? You have _— chearfully, 
and fully provided for them. You have re- 
lied upon the wiſdom and conduct of his 
majeſty in all his affairs; ſo that you never 
attempted to exceed your bounds, or to im- 
poſe upon him: Whilſt the king, on the 
other hand, hath made your counſels the 
foundation of all his proceedings ; and hath 
been ſo tender of you, that he hath upon his 
own revenue and credit, endeavoured to ſup- 


port even foreign wars, that he might be. 
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© leaſt uneaſy to you, or burthenſome to his 
© people. And let me ſay, that tho' this 
© marriage be according to Moſcs's law, where 
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the husband can give a bill of divorce, put 
her away, and take another; yet I can aſ- 


ſure you, it is as impoſſible for the king to 
part with this parliament, as it is for you 
to depart from that loyalty, affection, and 
dutiful behaviour, you have hitherto ſhewn 
towards him. Let us bleſs the king for tak- 
ing away all our fears, and leaving no room 
for jealouſies; and for thoſe aſſurances and 
promiſes he hath made us. Let us bleſs 
God and the king, that our religion is ſafe; 
that the church of England is the care of our 
prince; that parliaments are ſafe ; and that 
our properties and liberties are ſafe. What 
more hath a good Engliſhman to ask? But 
that this king may long reign, and this triple- 
alliance of king, and parliament, and people, 


- 


never be diſſolved. 


Remark 8 | 
upon this becauſe it would lead me too far; and beſides, 
ſpecch. I imagine every diſintereſted reader can ſee the 


falſity of moſt of the things related, and the 
groſs artifice wherewith they are vented. I 
ſhall only obſerve, that this ſpeech was ſpoke 
by a member, or rather by the head of the 
cabal, who perfectly knew the King's ſecret 
intentions. The earl of Shaftsbury therefore 
muſt have had a forehead of braſs to pronounce 
ſuch a ſpeech before ſo auguſt aſſembly. But 
very likely, this was only for form ſake, and 
the cabal believed themſelves ſo ſecure, that 
the parliament itſelf would not dare to ſeem 
to know their artifices. But they were miſ- 
taken, and even the houſe of commons had 
already given ſome indications of vigour, be- 
fore the king and chancellor had delivered their 
ſpeeches. Preſently after their meeting, they 
loudly complained: of writs iflued out by the 
lord chancellor, for electing and returning of 
rſons to fit in their houſe, in the room of 
uch as were dead, or removed. And by the 
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court were directly oppoſite to thoſe of the 


1h 
I ſhall make no refle&ions on this ſpeech, 
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way, all the members elected by virrue of 1672-3 


theſe writs, were the chancellor's creatures. 
This complaint cauſed the king immediately 

after the two ſpeeches, to declare to the com- 

mons, That he had given order to the lord 

© chancellor to ſend out writs, for the better 

« {apply of their houſe, having ſeen precedents 

© for it; but if any ſcruple or queſtion did a- 

© riſe about it, he left it to the houſe to de- 

© bate as ſoon as they could.“ Accordingly, Members 
the very next day the commons voted thoſe _— 
writs and returns irregular, and expelled all the tune ur 
members thus elected. 


of the 
There were in this parliament, as in moſt 


houſe, 
others, two parties, called the court and coun- Two 4 
try party. This was their diſtinction, and it 1" 00h 
manifeſtly implied, that the intereſts of the 


people, as the intereſts of one party are uſu- 
ally to thoſe of the contrary: The court- 
party had always prevailed, while the people 
were perſuaded of the good intentions of the 
king and his miniſters. But as the king diſco- 
vered himſelf, both by his way of living, and 
frequent ſigns of irreligion; by his inclination 
for the Papiſts; or by his profeſſion, and avi- 
dity of money ; or laſtly, by his union with 
France, and the war with the ſtates, his party 
ſenſibly decreaſed every day, for two very na- 
tural reaſons. Firſt, becauſe many of thoſe 
members, who, at the begining, were of the 
king's party through inclination and zeal for 
religion, whilſt they conſidered him as protec- 
tor of the church of England, loſt this inclina- 
tion, as ſoon as they were convinced, that the 
king was far from deſigning the good of the 
church or ſtate. The king's proteſtations loſt 
all their effe&, when it was once ſeen, that 
his actions correſponded ſo little with his words. 
Secondly, for the ſame reaſon, the people, 
perceiving that religion and the ſtate were in 
danger, choſe ſuch repreſentatives to fill the 
vacancies of the houſe, whoſe, principles 
were directly oppoſite to the deſigns of the 
court. As the vacancies by the death of the That of 
members could not but be very numerous in a the people 
parliament, which had now fate 12 years, upPermoſt. 
the country party came by degrees to prevail, 
and the king and his miniſters no longer found 
it ſo eaſy to carry whatever they deſired, as at 
the beginning of the parliament. It is certain, 
ſo long as the people do not ſuſpect the king 
of ill deſigns. againſt liberty and religion, the 
court- party prevail in the parliament, or ra- 
ther there are not then two different parties. 
For, ſuppoſing the king an exact obſerver of 
the laws himſelf, and careful to ſee them punc- 
tually obeyed, there can be no difference be- 
tween the two parties, but with reſpect to the 
quantity of money granted to the king. But 
as the people are under obligations to the king, 
for his main:ainance of order, equity, modera- 
tion, and juſtice in the government, they are 
never uneaſy with the power and wealth heap- 
ed on ſuch a king; and commonly the coun- 
try-party, if there be one in the parliament, 
is much inferior to the king's. But the caſe is 
quite different, when the people are once pre- 
judiced againſt their ſovereign, and no longer 
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confide in his promiſes. For then, the court 


party is compoſed of men, who have only 


their own private fortune in view, and is not 
ſo numerous as that of the people, which, be- 
ſides the publick intereſt, finds likewiſe a pri- 
vate advantage in oppoſing the deſigns of the 
court. In this caſe, the people uſually chuſe 
able repreſentatives, and ſuch as are believed 
well affected to their country, and it is very 
rarely that the intrigues of the court are ca- 
pable of hindering theſe elections. A proof 
of what I advance was ſeen in the elections of 
parliament of the 3d of November 1640, un- 
der Charles I, wherein the country-party was 
ſo ſuperior to that of the court. This proof is 


confirmed by the tranſactions of the parlia- 


ment I am now ſpeaking of, which for 12 
years had appeared ſo devoted to the king, 
and which changed from one extreme to 
another, when they had once loſt their former 
confidence in the king, and his miniſters. It 
is in vain to aſcribe this change to the intrigues 
and cabals of ſome particular enemies of the 
court. Never would private perſons be power- 


ful enough to corrupt a whole parliament, or 


the greater part, if their credit was not built 
upon the miſmanagement of the king and his 
miniſters. As we are entring on a new period, 
I believed it neceflary to prepare the reader 
of this change, by ſhewing him the true cauſe 
of ĩt. 

We have ſeen in the two ſpeeches of the 
king and the chancellor, what vaſt ſupplies the 
king demanded ot his parliament, viz. a con- 
ſiderable aid for the ſea-ſervice; another for 
land; a third to diſcharge ſome old debts ; a 
fourth to refund the money taken out of the 
exchequer, and which could not amount to 
leſs than 2, 250, oo0 l. ſterling for the ſpace of 
17 months. All this computed, muſt have 
amounted at leaſt to 5, 00000 l. Tho' the 
chancellor's ſpeech made but little impreſſion 


on the commons, they would however ſhew, 


that in demanding a redreſs of grievences, as 
was their intention, they did not act through 


a 4 ſpirit of paſſion and revenge. Wherefore, 


Addreſs of 


the com 


mons a- 


tho' they were by no means convinced of the 


neceſſity or juſtice of the war undertaken by 


the king, they vored a ſupply, of 18 months 
aſſeſſment of 70,0001. per Menſem, which in 


all amounted to 1, 260, ooo l. for the king's ex- 


traordinary occaſions, without ſpecifying that 
it was for the ſupport of the war. But for 
fear the king ſhould prorogue them, when the 


money- bill was paſſed, they reſolved that the 


redreſs of grievances ſhould keep an even pace 
with it. 

For this pur 
commons preſented an addreſs to the king, 
in which they told him-----* That having 


gainſt the © taken into conſideration his declaration for 


declaration 
for liberty 


of conſct- 
8ncc, 
Echard, 


indulgence to Diſſenters, they found them- 
« ſelves bound in duty to inform his majeſty, 
That penal laws in matters eccleſiaſtical 
© cannot be ſuſpended but by act of parlia- 
ment; they therefore moſt humbly beſoughr 
© his majeſty, to give ſuch directions, that 
© no apprehenſions or jealouſies, might re- 
© main in the hearts of his faithful ſubjects, 


ſe, the 19th of February the 
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To this addreſs the king ſent the following an- 1672-3. 
{wer. That he is very much troubled, that www 
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the declaration which he put out for ends ſo T 
anſwer. 


eſpe- Feb. 23. 


neceſſary to the quiet of the kingdom, 
cially in that conjunEture, ſhould prove the 
cauſe of diſquiet, and give occaſion to the 
queſtioning of his power in eccleſiaſticks, 
which he finds not done in the reigns of any 
of his anceſtors. That he never had thoughts 
of uſing it otherwiſe than as it hath been in- 
truſted in him to the peace and eſtabliſh- 
ment of the church of England, and the eaſe 
of all his ſubjects in general: Neither doth 
pretend to ſuſpend any laws wherein the 
properties, rights, or liberties of any of 
his ſubjects are concerned, nor to alter an 

thing in the eſtabliſhed doctrine or diſcipline 
of the church of England : But his only de- 
ſign in this war, to take off the penalties in- 
flicted by ſtatutes upon the diſſenters, and 
which he believed, when well conſidered of, 
they themſelves would not wiſh executed ac- 
cording to the rigour of the law : Neither 


he king's 


hath he done this with any thought of avoid- 


ing, or precluding the advice of his parlia- 
ment ; and if any bill ſhall be offered to 
him, which ſhall appear more proper to at- 
rain the aforeſaid ends, and ſecure the peace 
of the church and kingdom, when tendered 


in due manner to him, he will ſhew how 


readily he will concur in all ways that ſhall 


appear for the good of the kingdom.” 
The commons eaſily 


erceived, the king A ſecond 


was not inclined to deſiſt from his declaration. addref 
Wherefore, three days after, they preſented from the 
another addreſs, in which, © they thanked 
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him for his gracious aſſurances and promiſes 
of maintaining the religion eſtabliſhed, and 
the liberties and properties of the people : 
And they did not in the leaſt doubt, but 
that his majeſty had the ſame gracious in- 
tentions in giving ſatĩsfaction to Nis ſubjects, 
by his anſwer to their laſt petition and ad- 
dreſs: But that they found, that the ſaid 


commons, 


Feb. 26, 


anſwer was not ſufficient to clear the appre- 


henſions that might juſtly remain in the 
minds of the people, by his majeſty's having 
claimed a power to ſuſpend penal laws in mat- 
ters eccleſiaſtical, and which his majeſty did 
{till ſeem to aſſert, in the ſaid anſwer, to 
be intitled in the crown, and never queſtion- 
ed in any of the reigns of his anceſtors : 
Wherein they humbly conceived his majeſty 
had been much miſinformed, ſince no ſuch 
power had ever been claimed or exerciſed 
by any of his majeſty's predeceſſors. And 
if it ſhould be admitted, might tend to the 
interrupting the free courſe of the laws, and 
altering the legiſlarive power, which had al- 
ways been acknowledged to reſide in his 
majeſty, and in his two houſes of parlia- 
ment. They therefore with an unanimous 
conſent became humble ſuitors to his majeſty, 
that he would be pleaſed to give them a full 
and ſatisfactory anſwer to their ſaid petition 
and addreſs, and that his majeſty would 


take ſuch effectual order, that the pro- 


ceedings in this matter, might not for the fu- 
ture be drawn into conſequence or exam 
| C 
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The Preſ- 
byterians 
upon their 


guard. 
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“ is of conſequence, and I will take it into 
* conſideration.” 

At the time, this addreſs were preparing, 
Sir Job Charleton, ſpeaker of the houſe of 
commons being taken ill, humbly prayed his 
majeſty, that he might be eaſed of the burden 
he was not able longer to ſuſtain. Edward 
Seymour, ſo famous in the reign of William III, 
was, by the court's recommendation, choſen 
in his room. | : 

The king and the cabal were extremely 
miſtaken in imagining, that the declaration 
for liberty of conſcience, would gain the Preſ- 
byterians, in return for ſo great a favour. 
The leaders of the Presbyterians were too wile 
to be taken in ſo palpable and dangerous a ſnare. 
It was eaſy for them to ſee, they were only 
deſigned for inſtruments to advance the intereſts 
of the Romiſh religion. When they reflected, 
that this favour was received from the king, 
the duke of York, and the members of the ca- 
bal, they could not believe, it flowed from a 
principle of religion or humanity. They ſaw 
beſides ſo many extraordinary proceedings, ſo 
many invaſions upon the rights of the people ; 
the Papiſts indulged in their religion; the 
king making exhorbitant demands upon his 
parliament; an army incamped at the very 


gates of London, in the midit of winter; a war 


begun to deſtroy the only Proteſtant itate, ca- 


pable of ſupporting religion; and Papiſts in 


the principal poſts; all this ſufficiently de- 


monſtrated, that the ſuſpenſion of the penal 
laws was not for their ſake. 


thanking the king for this pretended favour, 


_ alderman Love, a city- member, and an emi- 


A bill pre- 
pared by 
the com- 
mons in 
favour of 
thePresby- 
terians. 


rogued the parliament before theſe amend- 


A reflecti- 
on upon 
the con- 
duct of the 
commons. 


nent diſſenter, ſpoke with the greateſt warmth 
againſt the declaration. This declaration for 
liberty of conſcience, wrought a great change 
in the houſe of commons. For that houſe, 
which had been ſo fiercely animated againſt the 
Presbyterians, ſeeing them ſacrifice their own, 
to the intereſt of religion and the kingdom, or- 
dered a bill to be brought in for their eaſe; a 
bill by which all the penalties againſt them in 
the act of uniformity were removed, and no- 
thing required but the raking the oaths of al- 
legience and ſupremacy. This bill was read 
the firſt time on the 27th of February, and 
in a few days was completed. But the lords 
having made ſome amendments, the king pro- 


ments could be agreed to by the commons. 
This bill, which was readily paſſed by the 
commons, ſufficiently ſhowed their diſtruſt of 
the court with regard to the declaration for 
liberty of conſcience, ſince by it all pretence 
was taken away of confounding the Presby- 
terians with the other Non-conformiſts. So 
long as the commons had not ſuſpected the 
king's intention to favour the Papiſts, they 
had affected to rank all the diſſenters in one 
claſs, in order to include the Presbyterians in 
the ſtatutes made againſt the Non- conformiſts 
in general. But when the king was perceived 
to uſe this confuſion to favour the Papiſts, the 
commons were willing to own, the ſeveral {ects 
ought to hy Ra AI and rather than a- 
0 L II. | 
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So, inſtead of 


of the court, and the Papiſts, reſolved to eaſe 
the Presbyterians. In this they diſcovered a 
true zeal for the Proteſtant religion in general, 
knowing, it was not fo dangerouſly attacked 
by the Presbyterians, as by the Papiſts. But 


it was not on this occaſion only that they 


ſhowed their attachment to the Proteſtant re- 
ligion. At the very time they were preparing 
the bill for the eaſe of the Presbyterians, ano- 
ther was brought in to enjoin frequent cate- 
chiſing in the parochial churches, for the in- 
ſtruction of youth, intimating thereby, how 
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neceſſary this precaution was thought in the 


preſent junEture. But this bill, as well as the 
other, was rendered abortive by the proroga- 
tion of the parliament, | 


There is no plainer indication, of what the þ qqcer; 


parliament thought of the deſigns of the court from the 
in favour of the Papiſts, than the addreſs pre- parliament 


ſented by both houſes to the king about the _ the 
ſame time. This addreſs contained, firſt com- . | 


plaints on the growth of popery ; on the great 


reſort of Romith prieſts and jeſuits in the king- 


dom; on the admiſſion of ſo many recuſants 
into places of truſt, and particularly in the 
army. After this, the two houſes defired 
© 1. That his majeſty would be pleaſed to iſſue 
© out his royal proclamation, to command all 
prieſts and jeſuits (with exception of thoſe 
in attendance upon the queen, not being na- 
tural born ſubjects) to depart within 30 days 
out of the kingdom: And that his majeſty 
would be pleaſed, in the ſame proclamation, 
to command all judges and other officers, to 
put the laws in execution againſt all ſuch 
prieſts and jeſuits, as ſhould be found in the 
kingdom after that time. 2. That his ma- 
jeſty would be pleaſed likewiſe to iſſue out 
commiſſions, to tender the oaths of allegiance 
and ſupremacy to all officers and ſoldiers 
now in his ſervice and pay, and that ſuch 
as retnſed the ſaid oaths, might be imme- 
diately disbanded. 3. That the commiſſaries 
of the muſters be commanded and enjoined, 
by his majeſty's warrant, upon the penalty 
of loſing their places, not to permit any of- 
ficer to be muſtered in the ſervice and pay 
of his majeſty, until he hath taken the oaths 
of allegiance and ſupremacy, and received 
the ſacrament of the lords-ſupper, according 
to the uſage of the church of England; and 
that every ſoldier ſhould take the ſaid oaths 
before his firſt muſter, and receive the ſacra- 
ment in like manner, before his ſecond muſ- 
ter.“ Upon this addreſs, the king publiſhed 
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a proclamation in the uſual ſtile, the ſeventh A proclas 


that as he had always adhered to the church 
of England, againſt all tempcations whatſoever, 
ſo he was reſolved to maintain and defend it) 
he ſtrictly commanded all jeſuits and Romiſh 
prieſts to depart the kingdom, and the laws 
to be put in due execution, againſt all popiſh 
recuſants, or juſtly ſuſpected to be ſo, &c. 
This proclamation was not ſatisfactory to the 
commons, becauſe it extended but to one 
ſingle article of their petition, without any 
mention of the removal of Papiſts from places 
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of that kind, by which (after a declaration, mation 
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1672-3. of truſt. Wherefore, they proceeded to a new 
bdill, in order to obtain their end, being reſolved 
| not to finiſh the money-bill, till they had pro- 
cured a redreſs of their grievances, and par- 
ticularly a revocation of the declaration for 

liberty of conſcience. | 
The king The king was never ſo perplexed fince his 
4&1, reſtoration. The cabal had promiſed to make 
Echars, him abſolute, but, after all, ſuggeſted no other 
means, than the uſing of force, at all hazards. 


in gaining now one point, then another, and to 
ſee himſelf at laſt able to trample on all his 


ſtance of France, after the common-wealth of 
Holland ſhould be deſtroyed. But he had pre- 
poſterouſly imagined, he ſhould have time to 
form all his meaſures, and be able to ſupport his 
deſign, whenever it ſhould be oppoſed. Per- 
haps too, he had depended upon the conde- 
ſcenſion of this parliament, which had always 
been ſo favourable to him. But as the commons 
were proceeding, the time was come, that the 


parliament. In this laſt caſe, he had roo much 
ſenſe to believe, that a handful of Papiſts, with 
a fewflattering courtiers and miniſters, were 
able to ſupport him, at a time when he could 
expect no aſſiſtance from France, and when 
the male-contents might be countenanced by a 
Dutch fleet. Beſides, his exchequer was empty: 
And therefore he mutt have reſolved to raiſe 
money on his ſubjects by means of his army : 
For he knew, if he had not wherewith to con- 
tent his adherents, he would hardly engage 
them to betray the intereſts of their country. 
But this army was Proteſtant, excepting a few 
Popiſh officers and ſoldiers. The officers of 
the fleet, and the ſailors, were alſo Proteſtants. 
It was therefore unnatural to expect to engage 
ſuch a fleet and army in his deſigns, ſo contrary 
to their religion and liberties. Laſtly, he con- 
ſidered that theſe very miniſters and courtiers, 
who appeared ſo devoted to his ſervice, would 
deſert him, as it happened to the king his father, 
when he ſhould be no longer able to protect 
them. Ina word, it was too ſoon to begin 
the execution of a project of this nature, for 
which he was unprepared, and yet, by the 
parliament's laſt addreſs, he was obliged either 
to execute, or relinquiſh it. His honour ſeem- 
ed engaged to ſupport the declaration for li- 
berty of conſcience, for he had told the parlia- 
ment, that he would adhere to it, and his in- 
clination led him to favour the Papiſts, whoſe 
religion he had ſecretly embraced. He found 
himſelf moreover obliged, not to abandon, to the 


in giving him their advice, had depended up- 
on his protection, But honour was not capable 
to ballance the difficulties which he foreſaw, 
Hiscounct! jf he perſiſted in his enterprize. On the other 
mo hand, his council was divided. 'The duke of 
%emr” Ormond, and the earl of Arlington adviſed him 
to wait a more favourable opportunity ; but the 
duke of York, and the reſt of the cabal, were 
for his throwing off the mask, and ſupporting 
his declaration. They repreſented, that his 
father's ruin was owing to his condeſcending to 


He had hoped to attain his aim by degrees, 


oppoſers. He had morever relied on the aſſi- 


king muſt either give way, or break with the 


thanked the king for ſo full and ſatisfactory an — 


reſentment of the parliament, miniſters, who, 
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the firſt demands of the parliament of 1640 ; 1672-3 

and faid, they ſaw no leſs cauſe to feat now ; WWW 

for ſhould the declaration be recalled, other 

demands would be ſet up, which would never 

end, till they were carried ſo high, that the 

king would not be able to grant them, without 

undoing himſelf : And that after a thouſand 

condeſcenſions, he would be at laſt forced to 

break with the parliament, and all the fruit 

he ſhould reap from his compliance, would 

be to make them the bolder. They farther 

added, that his holding his reſolution a few 

days would bring the parliament to rea- 

ſon, his majeſty having a party among them 

which began to make the leaders waver ; and 

that there were forces ſufficient on foot to ſup- 

port the one fide, and intimidate the other. 

It is pretended, the earl of Shaftsbury under- 

took to anſwer for the ſucceſs. All this was 

very capable to hold the king in ſuſpence. It 

is believed, the ladies ingaged in this affair, and 

fearing that a rupture would deprive them of 

the king's bounties, ſtrongly ſollicited him to 1% 1 

recall his declaration. However that be, the hi; Aale 

king, after ſome heſitation, called for the de- ration. 

claration, and with his own hands broke the ſeal. Burnet. 
The 8th of March the king came to the par- 0 * , 

liament, and after preſſing the commons to diſ- . e 

patch the money-bill, ſaid to both houſes,--- =O : 

© It there be any ſcruple yer remaining with 

vou touching the ſuſpenſion of the penal laws, 


I here faithfully promiſe you, that what hath 


been done in that particular, ſhall not for the 
future be drawn into example and conſe- 
© quence ; and as I daily expect from you a 
© bill for my ſupply, fo J aſſure you I ſhall as 
© willingly receive and paſs any other you ſhall 
offer me, that may tend to the giving you 


< fatisfaEtion in all your juſt grievances. 


| This ſpeech was fo agreeble to the parlia- Is thanked 
liament, that both houſes went in a body and for it by 
anſwer. _ 
But if the two houſes were pleaſed, the cabal The cabal 
was not ſo. They had tormed a project, and very much 


prepared a ſcheme to render the king abſolute. diſpleaſed 


with the 


Nay, they had taken ſome ſteps towards the king. 


execution. 'This ſcheme had never been form- 
ed, had it not been ſuppoſed, the king would 
have the courage and reſolution to withſtand 
the complaints of the parliament : For the pro- 
jectors could never think, the parliament would 


ſuffer the liberties of the people to be invaded 


without oppoſition. All their hope therefore 
was founded upon the king's ſteddineſs. They 
were to engage in a conteſt, in which they flat- 


tered themſelves to render the king victorious. 


But they ſaw, to their great aſtoniſhment, the 
king was retreating, when he ſhould have pre- 
pared for battle, and conſequently the hopes 
of victory were entirely vaniſhed. But this 
was not all they had to tear ; they were in dan- 
ger of being abandoned by the King, after this 
r{t ſtep, to the reſentment ot the two houſes ; 
for how cou d they hope for the protection of 
the king, who had juſt given ſuch manifeſt Shaftsbury 
marks of his own fear ? deurns to the 
The earl of Arlington, as I have obſerved, , 
had in ſome meaſure, deſerted the cabal, by ** 


Burnet. 
his 
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1672-3. his advice to the king, to revoke his declaration fa&, and it is certain, the arty oppoſite to the 1672-3. 
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bury ſoon followed him, but in a manner more 


ſurprizing, more publick, and with more re- 


markable circumſtances. As ſoon as he ſaw, the 
king had not ſufficient reſolution to execute 
the great work which was projected, he thought 


it but juſt to forſake a prince, who had forſaken 


himſelf, and left his counſellors expoſed to 
danger. This was the ſecond time the earl 
had experienced the king's inconſtancy, and 
want ot reſolution. This affa ir of the declara- 
tion, was common to him with the reſt of the 


cabal. But the writs iſſued out of chancery, 


for the election of members to fill the vacancies 
in parliament, were peculiar to him. He had 
undertaken to iſſue theſe writs as chancellor, 
on pretence of ſome precedents which were 
never known, upon the king's poſitive promiſe 
to ſtand by him, and yet, he was deſerted by 
the king, at the firſt inſtance of the commons, 
or rather before their complaints. This was, 
however, a thing of very great conſequence. 


For if the crown could have iſſued writs for 


filling the vacancies in parliament, it would 
have been very eaſy for the miniſters to have 
had ſuch members returned as they pleaſed, 


as it happened on this firſt occaſion, wherein all 


thoſe that were choſen were creatures of the 
court. Father Orleans, who received his in- 


formation ot the Engliſh affairs from king 


James II, poſitively affirms, as one that could 
not be miſtaken when he follows ſuch a guide, 
That the ancient cuſtom was, on the death 
© of a member, tor the chancellor to iflue a writ 
© under the great ſeal, for the election of ano- 
© ther: And tho? the writ contained nothing 
© to obſtruct the freedom of the elections, 
© yet the king might find means to prevent any 
© member from being choſen, who was againſt 
© him. That this cuſtom had been changed 
c 
£ 
c 
« 
c 
c 
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during the troubles of the laſt reign, when 
the commons aſſumed the power of iſſuing 
the writs by their ſpeaker, and this abuſe had 
been ſuffered to continue, fince the king's re- 
ſtoration, thro the weakneſs or ignorance of 
the chancellors before Shaftsbury.” But this 
is a groundleſs aſſertion, as appears from what 
the king ſaid himſelf to both houſes, at the 


beginning of this ſeſſion, That he had given 


© order to the lord chancellor to ſend out writs, 
for the better ſupply of their houſe, having 
ſeen precedents for it.” Had this been a right, 
inherent in the crown, and firſt invaded by the 
commons, during the troubles of the laſt reign, 
would the king have ſaid only, that he had 
{cen ſome precedents for it. This remark is 
only to ſhew, with what caution the hiſtory ot 


father Orleans, tho' dictated by king James 


himſelt, is to be read. 

The earl of Shaftsbury was therefore more 
expoſed to the reſentment of the commons, 
than any other of the cabal, not only for the 
pernicious counſels given the king, in conjunc- 
tion with his four collegues, the ſecret whereof 
was not yet known, but chiefly for the writs 
iſſued by him as chancellor, ſo deſtructive of 
their rights and privileges. He had therefore 
reaſon to fear a vigorous proſecution for this 


por liberty of conſcience. The earl of Shafts- court had already projected an accuſation a 


gainſt him. On the other hand, the weakneſs 
he had diſcovered in the king, gave him no The ear! 
hopes of a protection from thence. He believ- f Shafts- 
ed, therefore, he had no other way to divert chr 
the impending ſtorm, than by quitting the himſelf 
king's party, and throwing himſelf into the con- into the 
trary. © He executed this reſolution, ſays Party of the 
© father Orleans, the day after the king re- Det - 
© ſolved to revoke his declaration for liberty of 
© conſcience, It was eleven at night before the 
king had taken his laſt reſolution, and the 
next morning the earl of Shaftsbury appeared 
in the houſe of lords, at the head of the moſt 
violent party, againſt the Catholick religion, 
the Dutch war and the union with France. 
He did more, it father Orleans is to be credited 
for in a full houſe he diſcovered the reaſons 
which had induced the king to grant liberty of 
conſcience, join with France, and declare war 
againſt the ſtates. I doubt not his diſcovering 
this ſecret to his new party, but confeſs, I mutt 
have better evidence than that of father Or- 
leans, to convince me, that this diſcovery was 
made publickly in a tull houſe, and on this very 
occaſion ; eſpecially, before the king and duke 
of York, who were that day preſent inthe houſe. 
This would have been a formal accuſation a- 
gow the king, the duke of York, and the other 
our members of the cabal, of which he could 
have given no proots, if they had been demand- 
ed. He had too much ſenſe to expoſe himſelf 
to ſuch a danger. The occaſion of his declar- 
ing publickly againſt the king, on the day I 
am ſpeaking of, was this. 
The lord treaſurer Clifford, ignorant of The earl of 
Shaftsbury's intentions, paid him a viſit the Sbaſtsbury 


A 
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night before, and communicating to him a pro- declares 


ject for eſtabliſhing a perpetual fund, to free en 


the king from his dependence on the parlia- king. 

ment, read to him a ſpeech, he had prepared Burnet. 

to ſpeak on the morrow, concerning this project 

in the houſe of lords. The earl of Shaftsbury 

ſeemed highly pleaſed with the ſpeech, and de- 

ſired to hear it again. The next day, the king 

and duke of York coming to the houſe to coun- 

tenance this project with their preſence, the 

lord Clifford ſpoke his ſpeech. He had no 

ſooner done, than the earl of Shaftsbury ſtood 

up, and anſwered his ſpeech from the beginning 

to the end. He demonſtrated this project to 

be extravagant and impracticable ; that it 

would overturn the $overnment, and perhaps 

ſend the king and royal family abroad again, 

to ſpend their days in exile, without hopes of 

a return. If the treaſurer's ſpeech ſurpriſed 

the lords, who perceived the deſign of it, their 

aſtoniſhment was increaſed when they ſaw the 

chancellor, a leading member of the cabal, de- 

clare ſo openly againſt the king. It is ſaid, the 

duke of York, whilſt Shaftsbury was ſpeaking, 

whiſpered rhe king, What a rogue have 

« you of a lord chancellor! And that the king 

© replied, what a fool have you of a lord trea- 

« ſurer! I know not whether the truth of theſe 

particulars is to be relied on, ſome of which 

are improbable. For what likelihood is there, 

that the king, after breaking the ſeal of his 
declaration 
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declaration with his own hands, for fear of the 
parliament, ſhould appear, within a few hours 
after, in the houſe of lords, to ſupport, by his 
preſence, the treaſurer's project, which tended 
to the ſubverſion of parliaments ? Or that he 
ſhould call the treaſurer fool, for a propoſal 
which the king could not be ignorant of, and 
had doubtleſs approved. 

However, the earl of Shaftsbury, from this 
time, was always in the head of the country 


mortifications, as will hereafter appear. But 
I muſt give here a very material caution to thoſe 
who read father Orleans's Hiſtory, or ſuch 
Engliſh or foreign authors as eſpouſe the king's 
cauſe. All theſe writers paint the earl of 
Shaftsbury in very black colours. He was, 
according to them, the greateſt villain that ever 
lived; his wickedneſs was anſwerable to the 
extent of his genius, and the depth of his pene- 
tration. He was perpetually contriving how 
to torment the king and duke of York, or ra- 
ther to ruin them irrecoverably. He was not 
only the head, but the ſoul, of his party, by 
which they were actuated. In ſhort, every 


thing tranſacted afterwards by the parliament 


againſt the king, is ſolely imputed to him, and 
it is artfully inſinuated, that, had it not been 
for ſuch an agent, the nation would have re- 


mained in tranquillity; and the parliament, con- 


tent with the king's favourable anſwers, and 
gracious promiſes, would have been quiet, and 
attempted nothing againſt the court. Thus, 
according to theſe writers, all the meaſures and 
precautions taken afterwards by the parliament 
againſt the deſigns of the court, were entirely 
owing to Shaftsbury's malice and revenge. It is 


vaniſh, the grounds of the parliaments fear, 
and complaint of the conduct of the court, by 
inſinuating, that theſe complaints were frivolous, 
and the effects of Shaftsbury's vengeance, who, 
they ſay, directed both houſes of parliament, 
or rather had them entirely at command. For 


my part, I am no way concerned to vindicate 


the earl of Shaftsbury's honour, but believe my 
{elf obliged to remark, for the more eaſy diſ- 


covery of the truth, that the project of the 


cabal to render the king abſolute, and introduce 
popery, is of unqueſtionable certainty. The au- 
thors juſt mentioned, ſcruple not to own it, and 
ſhould they deny it, the thing would not be leſs 
true. Conſequently the parliament coming to 
a full and exact knowledge of this deſign, which 
was only ſuſpected betore, had all the reaſon 
in the world for their fear and caution againſt 
the king and his miniſters. This being grant- 
cd, let the carl of Shaftsbury have beena villain, 
or an honeſt wan ; let him have betrayed the 
king's ſecrets, and acted only through a ſpirit 
of revenge; let his fear of the parliament be the 
ſole motive of his ingaging in the country party 


againſt the king, or let him have acted from a 


principle of honour and duty, in order to fave 
the church and ſtate, the thing it ſelf remains 
the ſame. The good or bad qualities of the 


earl of Shaftsbury did not cauſe the parliament 


to have more or leſs reaſon to fear the deſigns 
of the king and his miniſters, If they were 
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prejudicial to religion and the ſtate, as cannot 1672-3. 
be denied, the parliament had reaſon to take Www 
the beſt meaſures to prevent them. Why there- 
fore are theſe meaſures, theſe precautions, a- 
{ſcribed to Shaftsbury's malice and artifices, 
ſince there was another and more natural cauſe. 
Before the earl of Shattsbury appeared in the 
party, contrary to court, the parliament had 
begun to take theſe precautions, though the 
court's deſigns were yet bur ſuſpected: They 
were better informed by the earl of Shaftsbury ; 
why therefore is it ſuppoſed, that after this in- 
formation, they ſuddenly relinquiſh their for- 
mer motives, and act only with a view to ſerve 
as inſtruments of Shaftsbury's revenge? This 
is not even probable, and yet the authors a- 
bovementioned loſe no opportunity of reproach- 
ing the earl of Shaftsbury, and aſcribing ſolely 
to him all the mortifications, the king after- 
wards received. Beſides the reader's inſtruction, 
my deſign, in what I have faid, is to hinder 
ſuch as have read, or ſhall read the other hiſto- 
rians, from thinking it ſtrange that I do not 
every moment excla im againſt the earl of Shafts- 
bury's conduct, as if he were the ſole author of 
what was done againft the king; and that I 
content my ſelf with ſaying in a word, this lord 


uſed all his intereſt and credit to break the 


meaſures of the king and his miniſters. 

Immediately after this change in the earl of The teſt- 
Shaftsbury, the commons paſſed a bill, after- = paſſes 
wards called the © Teſt- act, intitled, an act rag ONT. 
« for preventing the dangers which may hap- Burner; 
cc pen from Popith recuſants. This act requir- 
ed, that all perſons enjoying any office or place 
of truſt and profit, ſhould take the oaths of 


allegiance and ſupremacy in publick and open 
eaſy to perceive, that their deſign is to cauſe to 


court, and ſhould alſo receive the Sacrament in 

ſome pariſh church, immediately after divine 

ſervice ; and deliver a certificate ſigned by the 

miniſters and church-wardens, atreſted by the 

oaths of two credible witneſſes, and put upon 

record: and that all perſons taking the ſaid 

oaths of allegiance and ſupremacy. ſhould like- 

wiſe make and ſubſcribe this following declara- 

ration.--- © J do declare, That I do believe, 

« that there is not any tranſubſtantiation in 

« the ſacrament of the lord's ſupper or in the 

« elements of bread and wine, at, or after the 

« conſecration thereof, by any perſon whatſo- 

cc ever. This bill readily paſſed the houſe 

of commons, and after ſome difficulties, was 

alſo approved by the lords. The earl of 

Briſtol, thoꝰ a Papiſt, made a ſpeech on this oc- 

calion, and concluded with ſaying © upon the 

© whole matter, however the ſentiments of a 

catholick of the church of Rome, (not of the 

court of Rome) may oblige me, upon ſcruple 

of conſcience, to give my negative to this 

bill, yet as a member of a Proteſtant parlia- 

ment, my advice prudentially cannot but go 

along with the main ſcope of it, the preſent Another 

circumſtances of time, and affairs conſidered, bill to — 

and the neceſſity of compoſing the diſturbed ge of 

minds of the people.“ York's 

| Belides this bill there was another prepar- marrying 

ing to prevent intermartiages between Pro- with a 

teſtants and Papiſts. This tended directly to N 

break the preſent negotiation of the * 8 Echard. 
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1672-3. York's marriage with an Archducheſs of In- 
A ſpruch, and to hinder him from marrying any o- 
ther catholick princeſs. The king, in the interim, 
was very uneaſy, as he ſaw, the parliament 


was informed of his ſecret reſolutions, and ef- 


fectual meaſures were taken to prevent their 
execution. Wherefore he quickned the com- 
mons, by ſeveral meſſages, to finiſh the money- 
bill. But, inſtead of ſatisfying him, the com- 
mons, having provided for the ſecurity of re- 
ligion, preſented him twoaddreſſes of grievances, 
one concerning England, the other Ireland. 
In the firſt, they told the king, that they were 
firmly perſuaded of his intention to govern 
according to the laws and cuſtoms of the king- 
dom. Yet finding that ſome abuſes and grie- 
vances were crept into the government, they 


craved leave humbly to repreſent them to his 


majeſty's knowledge, and to deſire, 
© x1. That the impoſition of twelve pence 

© per chaldron upon coals, tor providing of con- 
voys, by virtue of an order of council dated 
the 15th of May 1672, may be recalled, and 
© and all bonds, taken by virtue thereof, can- 
© celled. EE a 

* 2. That his majeſty's proclamation of the 
4th of December 1672, for preventing diſor- 
ders which may be committed by ſoldiers, and 
whereby the ſoldiers now in his majeſty's ſer- 
vice are in a manner exempted from the ordi- 
nary courſe of juſtice, may likewiſe be recall'd.! 
© 3. And whereas great complaints have 
been made out of ſeveral parts of the king- 
dom, of divers abuſes committed in quarter- 
ing of ſoldiers, that his majeſty would be 
pleaſed to give orders to redreſs thoſe abuſes, 
and in particular, that no ſoldiers be hereaf- 
ter quartered in any private houſes, and that 
due ſatisfaction may be given to the inn- 
keepers and victuallers where they lye, betore 
they remove. 5 

4. And, ſince the continuance of ſoldiers 
in this realm, will neceſſarily produce many 
inconveniencies to his majeſty's ſubjects, 
they humbly repreſented it as their petition 
and advice, thar when this preſent war is 
ended, all the ſoldiers that have been raiſed 
ſince the laſt ſeſſion of parliament may be 
© disbanded. 

* 5. That his majeſty would likewiſe be 
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© pleaſed to conſider of the irregularities and 


© abuſes in preſſing ſoldiers, and give orders 
< for the prevention thereof for the future.” 
Theſe demands ſhew, how by degrees the 
court was labouring to introduce an abſolute 
authority : Firſt, by a light impoſition, by vir- 
tue of an order of council, of twelve-pence 
upon every chaldron, or 36 buſhels of coals. 
The tax was inconſiderable, but the conſe- 
quence very great. Secondly, the magiſtrates, 
in aſſuming the power of quartering ſoldiers in 


private houſes, eaſily found an opportunity to 


gall and oppreſs their enemies, and ſuch as were 
not well-inclined to the court. Thirdly, in 
preſſing ſoldiers, the officers had room to com- 
mit many acts of injuſtice, by liſting not the 
moſt proper perſons for the ſervice, but the rich 
who were able to redeem themſelves with 


money. Though this practice was much uſed 
Vor, II. | 
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with regard to failors, and continues to this 1672-3. 

day, it had never extended to ſoldiers, or at WWW, 

leaſt but on very extraordinary occaſions. 8 
The petition concerning the Iriſh grievances 

contained ſeveral articles, chiefly relating to re- 

ligion. In one of theſe the commons deſired, 


his majeſty would be pleaſed to diſmiſs out of 


all command, civil or military, colonel Richard 
Talbot, who notoriouſly aſſumed the title of 

agent for the roman catholicks in Ireland, and 

forbid him all acceſs to his court. This Talbot 

was afterwards created duke of Tyrconnel, 

and lord lieutenant of Ireland by james II. 5 

The king replied to theſe addreſſes, that as The king's 
they conſiſted of ſo many different parts, ENS 
could not be expected he ſhould give a preſent 
anſwer. Bur promiſed, that for the ſeveral 
particular things contained in them, he would, 
before the next meeting, take ſuch effectual Cy 
care, that no man ſhould have reaſon to com- ee 
plain. After this the money- bill paſſed wirh- TOs 
out oppolition. But, not to approve expreſly 
the war for which this money was intended, the 
Bill was intitled, A ſupply of his majeſty's 
extraordinary occaſions, and a particular pro- 
viſo was tacked to it, that no Papiſt ſhould be 
capable of holding any publick employment. 

Before the bill in favour of the Proteſtant- 16732 
diſſenters and ſome others were ready, the king Nds paſs 
came to the parliament the 29th of March, ſed. B. 
and paſſed ſeveral acts, amongſt which were — 
the money: bill, the teſt- act, and an act for a 
general and free pardon, but with many excep- 
tions. Then he adjourned the parliament to 


the 2oth of October. If the king in his de- TE PoE 


liament 


claration for liberty of conſcience had intended adjourned; 


the eaſe of the Proteſtant- non- conformiſts, as Echard. 
he would have had it believed, he might have 
deferred the adjournment of the parliament a 
tew days, till the bill paſſed in their favour was 


ready, or at leaſt might have preſſed the two 


houſes to finiſh it. But as the papiſts were ex- The bill in 


cluded from the benefit of this act, he ſhowed 1 of 
no farther concern for the intereſt of the Pres- © res- 


byterians, but adjourned the parliament before To. 
the lords had given their conſent to the bill, 
The teſt- act having received the royal-afſent, The duke 
moſt of the Catholick officers quitted their of York 
places. The duke of York himſelf who was and lord 
lord-high-admiral, reſigned that profitable 2 i 
office and the lord Clifford that of high-trea- — 45 * 
ſurer. He retired to his paternal eſtate (at Burner. 
Chidleigh) in Devonſhire, where he died ſhort- Lord Clif- 
ly after. | 7 ford dies. 
While theſe things paſſed in the parliament, e, 
preparations for the ſea-war were making in pert com- 
England and Holland with equal ardour and mander of 
vaſt expence. The duke of York having reſign- the Eng- 
ed his office of lord high-admiral, prince Ru- Bu fleet; 
pert was appointed to command the fleet, Ruy- nh, 
ter having ſecret intelligence, that the Engliſh 
fleet would not be ready ſo ſoon, put to ſea 
with 42 men of war, and 16 veſſels to be ſunk 
in the Thames. He came into the mouth of 


the river the 2d of May, where he found he 
had been miſinformed, and that 45 large ſhips 
were coming to attack him. Upon this dis- 
appointment, he retired to expect the reſt of 
his fleet at N in Zealand. In this 

12 


interval, 


. — ny —— 


comes to ham's recommendation, 
nothing. Osborne, afterwards earl of Danby lord-trea- 
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1673. interval, prince Rupert ſailed to meet the 
French fleet coming from Breſt, and joined 

Joins the them in the channel the 16th of May. After 
French this junction, the combined fleet conſiſted of 
140 fail of all forts, of which there were 30 

large French ſhips. The Dutch fleet had bur 

109 fail, viz. 54 large ſhips, 14 frigats, 24 

fire ſhips, 11 advice-boats, and ſix galliots. 

As I am not ſufficiently verſed in marine-affairs 

to give clear ideas of ſea-engagements, I ſhall 


only ſay, that this year was ſignalized by three 


naval engagements, fought with ſuch equal 
; loſs, that neither could juſtly boaſt of victory; 
Three en- tho both challenged it in every battle. The 
8e e dic firſt fought near Schonevelt the 28th of May. 
tinguiſned The ſecond off Fluſhing the 4th of June; but 
with no this was tather cannonading of about four 
N hours, after which, both ſides retired to their 
8 reſpective coaſts. The third, fought the 1 1th 
ge to * 

either fide, Of Auguſt, was the moſt obſtinate. The Eng- 
Kennet, liſh loſt vice-admiral Spragg, who was drowned 
in changing his ſhip, and the Dutch, vice-ad- 
miral Sweers. The loſs of the great ſhips in 
theſe three engagements was inconſiderable, 
but on both ſides many leſſer ones were either 
burnt or ſunk. In a word, nothing deciſive 
happened art fea this campaign, and therefore 

I nced not be more circumitantial. 


gucceſſes As to what paſled at land, between France 
of Lewis and the ſtates, I ſhall only ſay, that the king 
and the of France took Maeſtricht in June, and the 
ne on prince of Orange, Naerden, a town near Am- 
Burnet. ſterdam, in September, and afterwards Bonn, 
the reſidence of the elector of Cologne, in 
Lewis a- October. Theſe two conqueſts, and the ne- 
bandons ceſſity the king of France was under to main- 
— tain the war againſt Spain, (which had at laſt 


ror, and ſeveral German princes, were alſo 
upon the point of declaring for the ſtates) o- 
bliged him to abandon all his conqueſts in 
the United-Provinces, except Maeſtricht and 
Grave, where he left garriſons, after having 
drawn out all the reſt in November. 

td In the mean time, a congreſs was held at 

Clone Cologne for peace, but with no ſucceſs. 

for peace The 19th of June the king, at Bucking- 

made Sir Thomas 


Sir Tho- 


Re The duke of York, as 1 have ſaid, had caſt 


ſtituted his eyes upon an archducheſs of Inſpruch, a 
lord high- branch of the houſe of Auſtria. But the em- 
* preſs dying at that time, the emperor mar- 
of Vork Tied this princeſs himſelf, 
marriesthe Therefore obliged to make his addrefles elſe- 
princeſs of Where, and as his zeal for the Popiſh religion 
Modena. allowed him not to marry a Proteſtant prin- 
Echard. ceſs, he made choice of Maria d' Eſte ſiſter 
to Francis duke of Modena, and the marriage 
was immediately concluded and folemnized 
by his proxy, Henry Mordaunt earl of Peter- 
borough. The king of France greatly con- 
tributed to the marriage, by declaring the 
young princeſs, then but 15 years of age, an 
adoptive daughter of France, and by cngaging 
to pay her portion. 

As the duke's marriage with a Catholick 
princeſs could not but be very diſagreeable to 


{urer. 


declared againit him, beſides that the empe- 


The duke was 
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the Engliſh, the court eaſily foreſaw, that the 1673. 
parliament, which was to meet the 20th f. 
October, would endeavour to oppoſe it. 

There were ſeveral bills ready, which could 

be finiſhed in few days; and as the parliament 

was only adjourned, the court feared they 

would begin with compleating theſe bills, two 

of which the court was deſirous to put a ſtop 

to, viz. the bill againſt inter-marriages be- 

tween Proteſtants and Papiſts, and that for 

the eaſe of the Proteſtant Diſſenters. Where 

fore the king eaſily reſolved to prorogue the 
parliamenr. The firſt thing the commons did, The com? 
after their meeting, was, to preſent an addreſs 346 * 
to the kiug, to deſire that the duke's mar- dankt che 
riage with the princeſs of Modena might not quke's 
be conſummated, and that he might not be marriage, 
married to any but a Proteſtant. Upon this, Kennet. 
the King prorogued the parliament to the 27th 

of the ſame month, to defeat the two bills a- 
bove-mentioned, and ſome others not more 
agreeable to him. | 


The 27th of October the king coming to The king's 


parliament with the uſual formalities, made Ns neal 
ſpeech to both houſes, in which he told thei, wa. - - 
That having conſented to a negotiation Echard. 

© at Cologne, he hoped to have welcomed 

them with an honourable peace; but the 


© Dutch had diſappointed him in that expec- 


© tation, and treated his ambaſſadors at Co- 


A 


logne with the contempt of conquerors, and 
not as might have been expected from men 
in their condition. That this obliged him 
to move them again for a ſupply, the ſafety 
and honour of the nation neceſſarily requir- 
ing It; that it muſt be proportionable to 
the occaſion, and if he had it not ſpeedily, 
the miſchief would be irreparable in his pre- 
parations for the next ſpring,'----— He told 
them, © That he was fteady in maintaining 
© all the profeſſions and promiſes made to them 
© concerning religion and property; and ſhould 
be very ready to give them freſh inſtances 
of his zeal for preſerving the eſtabliſhed re- 
ligion and laws, as often as any occaſion 
ſhall require. In the laſt place, he com- 
mended to their conſideration and care, the 
debt he owed the gold{miths, in which ve- 
ry many other of his good ſubjects were in- 
volved.” 

This debt of the goldſmiths was contracted 
by the king when he ſhut up the exchequer, 
and amounted to more than to 2, ooooool. 
ſterling. Thus the king, after a ſeizure of 
other men's property, by a pure a& of autho- 
rity, pretended, it belonged to the parliament 
to make reparation, on account of their ap- 
plication of this money to a war, of which he 
had not vouchſafed to communicate the de- 
ſign to them. This was the hardeſt caſe that 
had for a long time happened in England. 
For, on one hand, it was a melancholly thing 
to ſee ſo many families ruined, in ſupport ot 
an expence which ought to have been common 
ro the whole nation. But on the other hand, 
to pay this debt, was to eſtabliſn a precedent 
of a terrible e what and authorize the 
king and his ſucceſſors to employ the ſame, ot 
the like methods, for raiſing ot money, with- 
| : out 
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1673. out conſent of parliament. As fot the 1, 60 
granted the king for his extraordinary occaſi-. 
ons in the laſt ſeſſion, he believed, that ſum 
ought not to be employed in diſcharging this 
debt, nor even in maintaining the Dutch war, 
ſince a new ſupply was demanded for that 


102} 
1. That if the match do proceed, it will be 1673. 
© a means to diſquiet the minds of his Proteſ- Www 
© tant ſubjects at home; and to fill them with Addreſs a- 
© endleſs jealouſies and diſcontents ; and will 8 
* bring his majeſty into ſuch alliances abroad, Vork 


as will prove highly prejudicial, if not de- marriage. 


ſupplies to * 


purpoſe. 
After the king had ended his ſpeech, the 
chancellor enlarged with great eloquence upon 


conſidering the preſent condition of the na- 


öſtructive to the intereſts of the very Proteſtant 
religion itſelf, 2. They find by ſad expe- 
* rience, that ſuch marrages had increaſed and 


all the points touched by the king. But his © encouraged popery in the kingdom, and 
ſpeech made little impreſſion upon the com- had given opportunity to prieſts and jeſuits, 
mons. They were no ſooner returned to their © to propagate their opinions, and ſeduce 
houſe, but inſtead of voting the king thanks great numbers of his majeſty's ſubje&s. 3. 
for his ſpeech, they adjourned themſelves ro © They do already obſerve, how much the 

the zoth of the month. The ſame day the party is animated with the hopes of this 
king ſent them his anſwer to their addreſs con- match, which was lately diſcouraged by his 

cerning the duke of York's marriage, the ſub- © majeſty's gracious conceſſions in the laſt 
ftance of which was,-----* That he perceived *© mecting of the parliament. 4. They great- 
The king's © the houſe of commons had wanted a full in- ly fear this may be an occaſion to leſſen the 
| unite re- © formation of this matter, the marriage not * affeCtions of the people to his royal highneſs, 
he dv. being barely intended, but compleated, ac- © who is fo nearly related to the crown, and 
marriage, © Cording to the forms uſed amongſt princes, © whoſe honour and eſteem they deſire may 
Echard, © and by his royal conſent and authority: „always be entirely preſerved. 5. That for 
© Nor could he in the leaſt ſuppoſe it diſagree- another age more at leaſt, this kingdom will 
© able to the houſe of commons, his royal be under the continual apprehenſions of the 
© higneſs having been, in the view of the © the growth of popery, and the danger of the 
* world, for ſeveral months, engaged in a * Proteſtant religion. Laſtly, they conſidered, 
* treaty of marriage with another Catholick that this princeſs, having ſo near a relation 
* princeſs, and yet a parliament held during and kindered to many eminent perſons of 

* the time, and not the leaſt exception taken *© the court of Rome, may give them great 
* at it” The houſe was by no means pleaſed *© opportunities to promote their deſigns, and 
with this anſwer; and therefore reſolved to carry on their practices here, and by the 
: preſent a ſecond addreſs, with their reaſons © ſame means penetrate into his majeſty's moſt 

A bill for againſt this marriage. The ſame day, it was * ſecret counſels, and more eaſily diſcover the 
— voted, that a bill ſhould be prepared for a * ſtate of the whole kingdom. And finding 
general teſt between Proteſtants and Papiſts, by the opinions of very learned men, that 
that is is to ſay, an oath which ſhould ſerve it is generally admitted, that ſuch treaties 
to dittinguiſh Proteſtants from Papiſts, with and contracts by proxies are diſſolvable, of 

this clauſe, © That they who refuſed to take © which there are ſeveral inſtances to be pro- 
c it, thould be incapable of bearing any office * duced, they do in all humility beſeech his 
ce civil military, or to fit in parliament, or * majeſty, to put a ſtop to the conſummat ion 
c to come within five miles of the court.” of this intended marriage. And this they 

Vote of The z iſt of October the commons took © do the more importunately deſire, becauſe 
the com- the king's ſpeech into conſideration, and after „they have not, as yet, the happineſs to ſee 
mons to a {ſerious debate in a grand committee, came * any iſſue of his majeſty, that might ſucceed 
| ee no to the following reſolution, © That the houſe, in the government of his kingdom. To 


this addreſs the king briefly replied, © That 


the king. tion, will not take into any further debate, © it was a matter he would take into his pre- 
© the conſideration of any aid, or ſupply, or “ ſent conſideration, and would ſpeedily re- 
© charge upon the ſubject, before the time of © turn an anſwer.” After which the com- Vote a- 
payment of the 18 months aſſeſſment grant- mons proceeded farther, and voted the ſtand- _ P 
* ed by a late act of parliament, intitled, an ing army a grievance, and accordingly, pre- arts 5 
act for railing the ſum of 1, 238750 l. be ex- pared an addreſs, to be preſented to his ma- xchard; 
< pired; except it ſhall appear, that the ob- jeſty, ſhewing, © That the ſtanding-army 
ſtinacy of the Dutch ſhall render ir neceflary, © was a grievance, and a burthen to the na- 
© nor before this kingdom be effectually ſe- But the 4th of November, the day on which 
< cured from popery, and popiſh counſcllors, the commons were to prelent their addreſs, 
and the other preſent grievances be re- the king came unexpectedly ro the houſe of 
| © drefled.' peers, and ſent for the commons. It happen- 
Petition The king, as may well be imagined, was ed that the ſpeaker and the uſher of the black- 
for N 3 extremely offended with this reſolution, and rod met both at the door of the houſe of com- 
neral falt. 


the more as it was followed by an addreſs for 
a general faſt, to be obſerved throughout the 
whole kingdom, which intimated to the peo- 


ple, that the kingdom was in great danger. 


Two days aſter, the houſe in a body waited 


mons, but as the ſpeaker was within the houſe, 
the door was immediately ſhut againſt the 
uſher, who came with the king's meſſage. 
The ſpeaker was forced into the chair, and 
while the uſher continned knocking at the 


on the king with a ſecond addreſs againſt the 
duke of York's marriage, in which, after ma- 
ny compliments, they repreſented to him, 


door, the houſe voted, “ 1. That the alliance Ope- 
e with France was a grievance. 2. Thar the votes con- 


evil counſellors about the king were a grie- trary to 
< yance, the king, 
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1673. vance. And 3. That the duke of Lauder- 
I dale was a grievance, and not fit to be 
ce truſted or employed in any office or place 

ce of truſt. Upon which there was a general 

cry, to the queſtion, to the queſtion! But, the 
black- rod knocking earneſtly at the door, the 
ſpeaker leaped out of the chair, and the houſe 

role in great confuſion. When the commons 

came to the houſe of lords the king made a ſhort 

ſpeech to both houſes, in which he repreſented 

the great advantages which the enemy would 

reap from the leaſt appearance of a difference 
between him and his parliament.----He told 

them, he would not be wanting to let all his 
ſubjects ſee, © That no care ſhould be greater 


ce than his own in the effectual ſuppreſſing of 
The par- , 


— ment to the 7th day of January following, 


and thus put an end to the 12th ſeſſion of this 
long parliament, which had continued but 
nine days, 
Immediately after the prorogation of the 
8 parliament, the king took the great-ſeal from 
Finch fuc- the earl of Shaftsbury, and gave it to Sir He- 
ceeds 8 3 
Shaftsbury, neage Finch, with the title of lord-keeper. 
Echard, Soon after, the king ordered that no perſon 
| who was a Roman-Catholick, or reputed to 
Proclama- be fo, ſhould preſume to come near his perſon 
tion againſt OF court, He likewiſe publiſhed a proclama- 


Sir He- 


neage 


Papiſts. tion for the rigorous execution of the laws a- 
Jan. 14. gainſt Papiſts. This was the eighth of the 
ind ſince his reſtoration, and executed as the 
other ſeven. - 
Conſuma- 


But this proclamation was not capable to 
tion of the remove the fears occaſioned by the duke of 
_ e. York's marriage with the princeſs of Modena, 

aße. which was conſummated the 21ſt of Novem- 
ber, on the day of her arrival in England 
with the ducheſs her mother. 

The parliament meeting the 7th of Janua- 
ry, the king repreſented to both houſes.----- 
© 'That no propoſal of peace from the Dutch 
© had been yet offered with an intent to con- 
«© clude, but only to amuſe: That therefore, 
© the way to a good peace, was to ſet out a 
good fleet, which there was time enough to 
do effectually, if the ſupply was not delay- 
© ed,----That a ſpeedy, and proportionable, 
and above all, a chearful aid, was now more 

neceſſary than ever: He once more put 

them in mind of his debt to the goldſmiths : 

And then told them, that his alliance with 
France had been very ſtrangely miſrepreſent- 

ed to them, as if there were certain ſecret 

articles of dangerous conſequence ; but he 

would make no difficulty of letting the trea- 

ties, and all the articles of them, without 

any the leaſt reſerve, be ſeen by a ſmall 

committee of both houſes, who might report 

the true {cope of them.” 

Then the lord-Keeper enlarged upon all 

7 B theſe points with exceſſive flattery to the king, 
. for his extraordinary care to maintain the laws 
e and religion; and that this might not be 
doubted, he alledged for proof, the aſſuran- 
ces given by the king. Above all, he magni- 
fied the king's offer, of letting them ſee the 
treaties with France, as a condeſcenſion which 


could not be ſufficiently acknowledged, but 


1673-4. 

he king's 
ſpeech to 
= par- 
lament. 


Echard. 
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« Popery.” He then prorogued the parlia- 


their fear and diſcontent. 


by an extraordinary ſupply. In a word, the 1673-4. 
king's and the keeper's ſpeeches were founded. 
upon this principle, that the war with the 

ſtates was juſt and neceſſary, and conſequently 

to be vigorouſly maintained, in order to an 
honuorable peace. 

It does not appear, that the two houſes The king 
much regarded the king's offer of laying before cult. 
them his treaties with France, ſince it was in eulties 
his power to ſhew them what he pleaſed, and 
ſuppreſs the reſt. The king preceived there- 
fore, into what difficulties the cabal had 
thrown him by their violent counſels. He 
had loſt the confidence of his people, and nei- 
ther his words nor his promiſes were any longer 
relied on. It was in vain for him to proteſt 
his zeal for the Proteſtant religion, and the 
liberties of his ſubjects : theſe proteſtations 
could not obliterate his palt proceedings, 
which gave but too juſt cauſe to ſuſpect his 
ſincerity. Wherefore, the parliament, with- 
out regarding his words, conſidered his actions, 
and laboured to take effectual meaſures, to 


prevent the execution of the court's deſigns, 


which were but too manifeſt. There were many 

things, concerning which they openly expreſſed The pars 
1. The growth of liament 
Popery publickly encouraged by the court. g : 
2. The exorbitant power of France, which Sur 
in the end could not but prove prejudicial to The cauſes? 
England. 3. The Dutch war, undertaken 
directly contrary to the intereſt of England, 

and for which, however, the king was inceſ- 

ſantly demanding ſupplies, on a ſuppoſition 

of its being juſt and neceſſary, tho* he had 
alledged no lawtul cauſe for it. 4. The ma- 
nagement of affairs in Ireland, where the act 

of eſtabliſhment was openly trampled upon, 

and Papiſts continually advanced or incoura- 

ged. 5. The king's proceedings in England, 

which were clear evidences of his principles 

and deſigns ; viz. his railing a land-army with- 

out any neceſſity ; his granting liberty of con- 
ſcience by his {ole authority; his ſhutting up 

the exchequer; his diſpenſing with acts of 
parliament ; his making a ftriEt alliance with 
France, when he ſhould rather have uſed his 
endeavours to oppoſe the increaſe of her great- 

neſs. 6. The open profeſſion of the popiſh re- 

ligion by the duke of York, and his marriage 

with a popiſh princeſs, authorized by the king, 
notwithſtanding the remonſtrances of the par- 
liament. 7. The three miniſters, ſtill employ- 

ed by the king, viz. Arlington, Buckingham, 

and Lauderdale, all three of the moſt arbitra- 

ry principles, plainly ſhewed, it was not for 

the good of the kingdom, that the King uſed 

their counſels. Theſe were too real cauſes of 
complaint, to be ſilenced by the King's gene- 

ral proteſtations, on every occalion, to main- 
tainthe laws and religion. Something more ſub- 

ſtantial than words was neceſſary to diſpel the 
ſuſpicions and tears of the people and parlia- 

ment. Wherefore the parliament reſolved to 


reſtore the government to its natural ſtate. The par: 


This very parliament, which had conſidered as deſigus. 


rebels, the oppoſers of Charles I's uſurpations, 
was obliged to purſue the ſame meaſures a- 
gainſt the incroachments of Charles II, as 

1 Were 


1 


the lords 
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It this produced not a civil war, it is to be aſ- 
A reflecti- cribed to the weakneſs, fears, or, perhaps, 
ON upon Ic. 
nate, and more diſcerning than his father, 
did not think proper to abandon himſelf en- 
irely to the counſels of his miniſters, and 
and particularly of the duke his brother. For, 
certainly, as the parliamen ſtood effected, an 


extreme confuſion, if not a ſecond, and more 


bloody civil war, muſt have been the conſe- 
quence of the king's attachment to his princi- 
ples and deſigns, Nothing is more proper 
to confirm this conjecture, than the revolu- 
tion in the reign of James II. That prince, 
naturally more furious and obſtinate than his 
brother, reſolving to run all hazards, found 
the Engliſh, in their turns, as reſolute to ven- 
ture all in the defence of their laws, religion, 
and liberty. 
Addreſs of In order to proceed according to this plan, 
the houſe of lords preſented an addreſs to the 
by = ar king, praying him to iſſue out his royal pro- 
Papiſts. clamation, requiring all Papiſts and reputed 
Kennet, Papiſts to remove out of London and Weſt- 
1 minſter, during the ſeſſion of the parliament. 
make Accordingly his majeſty without delay publiſh- 
upon it. Ed a proclamation, dated the 14th of January, 
Echard, declaring, © Thar as he had always manifeſt- 
ed his zeal for the the preſervation of the 
true religion eftabliſhed in this kingdom, 
aud to hinder the growth of popery, ſo he 
© was now ready, upon this occaſion, topre- 
< vent all fears and dangers that might ariſe 
by the concourſe of perſons of that profeſ- 
< fjon in or near the cities of London and 
< Weſtminſter, &c.” This pretended zeal 
had ſhewed itſelf but in eight proclamations, 
already publiſhed by him at ſeveral times a- 
gainſt the Papiſts, the negligent execution of 
which 1s very viſible from the number. When 
the king's affeCtation of boaſting continually 
his zeal tor the Proteſtant religion, and againſt 
Popery is conſidered, and when on the other 
hand it is remembered, that he had abjured 
the Proteſtant religion, and had a chapel ſe- 
cretly in his palace, where he daily heard mals, 
and ſome times even communicated the {ame 
day at his Proteſtant and Popiſh chapels, one 
knows not what to think of ſuch monſtrous 
diſſimulat ion. 
Addreſs of The next day, both houſes joined in an 
— addreſs to the kiug for a general faſt, to im- 
or a fat. plore God's bleſſing againſt the efforts of Po- 
pery, &c. Nothing was more offenſive to 
the king than ſuch addreſſes, which plainly 
implied, that religion was in danger, and 
through his fault; but he durſt not refuſe 
them, and therefore the th of February was 
was appointed for a day of humiliation. 
A mortify- At laſt the commons taking the king's laſt 


— mn ſpeech into conſideration, voted, © That the 
wag, _ © houſe will in the firſt place proceed to have 


© theirgrievanceseffeRually redreſſed, the Pro- 
« teſtant religion, their liberties and properties 
effectually ſecured, and to ſuppreſs Popery, 
and remove all perſons and counſellors po- 
piſhly effected or otherways obnoxious or 


dangerous to the government.“ Then they 
Vo I. II. 
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1673-4. were begun with by the parliament of 1640. 


to the abilities of the king, who, leſs obſti- 
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Preſented an addreſs to the king That 1673-4. 
* the militia of the city of London, and coun. 
ty of Middleſex, might be in readineſs at An ad- 
© an hour's warning, and the militia of all o- — 
ther counties of England at a day's warning, 
* for ſuppreſſing of all tumultuous inſurrections 
© which might be occaſioned by Papiſts or 
any other male-contented perſons.” The king. 
anſwered to this addreſs, © That he would take — _ 
; ; . wer. 
a ſpecial care, as well for the preſervation of 
© their perſons, as of their liberties and pro- 
< perties. 
This addreſs was only to infinuate to the 
people, that the kingdom was in danger, and 
to juſtity beforehand the meaſures intended to 
be taken by the houſe, againſt thoſe who were 
conſidered as the principal authors of this dan- 
ger, I mean, the members of the cabal. By 
the death of lord Clifford, and the change in 
the earl of Shaftsbury, this council was re- 
duced to three, viz, the dukes of Bucking- 
ham and Lauderdale, and the earl of Arling= «© 
ton. The houſe begun with the duke of Lau- Vote 2 
uderdale, and unanimouſly voted, © That an _ 
addreſs thould be preſented to his majeſty, Lauder- 
to remove the duke of Lauderdale from all dale. 
his employments, and from his preſence and 
councils tor ever, being a perſon obnoxious 
and dangerous to the government.“ 
The duke of Buckingham, while the com- 
mons were debating upon the heads of his ac- 
cuſation, requeſted to be heard before their 
houſe, which was granted, Bur as his ſpeech, 
in vindication of himſelf, was full of ambigui- 
ties, the houſe referred his examination to the 
next day, and drew up ſome queries, to which 
he was required to give diſtintt anſwers, As 
theſe queſtions follow from what had paſſed, 
and tend to illuſtrate the hiſtory, I think my- 
ſelf obliged to inſert them, without adding 
his anſwers, the greateſt part of which left 
things as obſcure as they were before. N 
1. Whether any perſons declared to his Queſtions 
grace any ill advice or purpoſes againſt the li- propoſed 
berties and privileges of the houſe of commons, = ot 
or to alter the government; who they were, Buckin 2 
and what they adviſed? 3 


ham. 
2. Some words fell from your grace yeſter- Echard; 


day, wherein you were pleaſed to fay, you 


» 


A 


& 
c 
5 
c 


had got nothing, but others had gotten 3, 4, or 


500, oo0 l. who were they that had gotten 
theſe ſums, and by what means ? 

His anſwer to this was, That he was not 
at all acquainted by what means they got ſo 
much: That the duke of Ormond had got 
500,000 |. which was upon record ; that lord 
Arlington had not got ſo much, but had got 
a great deal. 

3. By whoſe advice was the army raiſed, 
and Monſieur Schomberg made general. 

4. By whoſe advice was this army brought 
up to awe the debates and reſolutions of the 


houſe of commons? 


5. Who made the triple- alliance? 
6. Who made the firit treaty with France, 
by which the triple-alſiance was broken? 
He anſwered, I made it. 
7. By whoſe advice was the exchequer ſhut 


up, and the order of pay —_ there broken ? 
4 wk 


8. Wha 


vp 
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8. Who adviſed the declaration in matters 
of religion ? 

9. Who adviſed the attacquing the Smyrna 
fleet, before rhe war was proclaimed ? 

10 By whole advice was the ſecond treaty 
at Utrecht? 

11. By what counſel was the war begun 
without the parliament, and thereupon the 
parliament prorogued. | 

12. By whoſe advice was the parliament 
prorogued, the 4rh of November laſt? 

I did not think fit to add all the duke's an- 
ſwers, becauſe it is not juſt to prejudice the reader 


againſt thoſe whom the duke of Buckingham ac- 


cuſed to clear himſelf. But the queſtions are 
very proper to ſhew, what it was that the 
commons blamed in the conduct of the king 
and cabal. They were ſo little ſatisfied with 
the duke's anſwers, that they paſſed the ſame 


vote againſt him as againſt Lauderdale. 


The commons, it ſeems, principally in- 


tended to ruin the earl of Arlington, ſince, 


The earl of 
Arlington 
impeached. 


notwithſtanding his defence before the houſe, 
they drew up an impeachment againſt him, 
conſiſting of ſeveral articles. But as this im- 
peachment was not purſued, I do not think it 


juſt to inſert the articles, ſince I cannot alſo 


inſert what the earl could urge in his defence. 
I ſhall therefore only ſay, that this impeach- 
ment chiefly concerned the open protection, 
granted by the earl of Arlington as ſecretary, 


to the Catholicks; and ſome actions tending 


A bill for 
a teſt, 


The teſt, 


to promote arbitrary power, or his own pri- 
vate intereſt. 1 

After this, the commons proceeded to pre- 
pare a bill for a general teſt, by which every 
perſon refuſing to take it, ſhould be made in- 
capable to enjoy any office civil or military, to 
ſit in either houſe of parliament, or to come 
within five miles of the court. 'The teſt was 
in theſe words. = 

« I do ſolemnly, from my heart, and in the 
ce preſence of Almighty God profeſs, teſtify 
ce and declare, that I do not believe in my 
** conſcience that the church of Rome is the 


© only catholick and univerſal church of Chriſt, 


«© out of which there is no ſalvation; or that 
ce the pope hath any juriſdiction or ſupremacy 


« over the Catholick church in general, or 


« over myſelf in particular; or that it belongs 
« to the {aid church of Rome alone to judge 


of the true ſenſe and interpretation of the 
holy ſcriptures ; or that the holy ſacrament 


Euchariſt, there is made a perfect change of 


the whole ſubſtance of the bread into Chriſt's 


body, or of the whole ſubſtance of the wine 
«« into Chriſt's blood, which change the faid 
*« church of Rome calleth Tranſubſtantiation; 
<«« or that the Virgin Mary, or any other ſaint 
ought to be worſhipped or prayed unto : 
« And all theſe aforeſaid doctrines and poſi- 
« tions, I-do renounce and diſc'aim, as falſe 
and erroneous, and contrary to God's word, 
* and the Chriſtian religion,” It was not 
without reaſon that this oath was called the 
teſt or trial, ſince it was as a touch-ſtone to 
diſtinguiſh the Papiſts from the Proteſtants, 
there being no Catholick who could in conſci- 
ence take this oath. The king had already 
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much the ſame oath. But that was only for Www 

thoſe who were in office or employment, where- 

as this was univerſal, and might be required 

of all ſuſpected perſons. But, before the bill 

was ready, the king prorogued the parliament, 

and {o defeated both this, and ſeveral other 

bills tending to the ſame end. | | 
Since the ſtates-general had perceived that The ſtates 

the parliament approved not of the war the make pro- 

king was making upon them, they had never my Fo | 

ceaſed to ſollicite the king to a ſeparate peace, for a-! 

and had offered him whatever he could reaſo- Echard. 

nably expect, in ſuppoſing he deſigned the ad- 

vantage of his kingdom. But as that was not 

the caſe, it is plain, their offers could not ſa- 

tisfy him. To content him, the common- 

wealth of the ſeven provinces ſhould have been 

entirely deſtroyed, and the king of France 

put in poſſeſſion. But as he durſt not openly The king 

avow this demand, he pretended to find in the ff in n, 

offers of the ſtates, only ambiguous or inſolent pretentions 

propoſitions, and from thence took occaſion to 

reject them. But affairs afterwards took a 

turn which obliged him to come into other 


meaſures. The victories he hoped for at ſea 


with the aſſiſtance of France, came to nothing. 
It his fleet was not beaten in-the four late en- 
gagements, at leaſt, it had gained no ad- 
vantage over that of the ſtates. He had ex- 


pected to give a mortal wound to the ſtates, b 


a deſcent into Holland, and for that purpoſe 
had ſent for Schomberg to head his forces. But 
that general had been unſucceſsful in his ex- 
pedition, and obliged to return without any 
thing done. The king of France, as I ſaid, 
had been forced to abandon his conqueſts in 
Holland, to defend himſelf againſt the new e- 
nemies raiſed him by the ſtates. In ſhort, the 
parliament diſcovering the ſecret intent of the 
war, not only refuſed any further ſupplies, 
but were preparing to bring the adviſers to 
juſtice. On the other hand, the king had ma- 
naged the money granted by parliament, and 


that of the exchequer, with ſo little oeconomy, 


that he had not a ſhilling left. His profuſion 


had been ſo exceſſive, that it appeared, from 


orders counterſigned by the earl of Arlington 

ſecretary of ſtate, that he had given away a- 

bove 3,000000 ſterling, to ſeveral private per- 

ſons. In a word, he did not know which way 

to turn himſelf for the continuance of the war, 

as he ſaw his parliament little inclined to fur- 

niſh the means. All theſe reaſons were very 

capable to induce him to liſten to the offers 

made him by the ſtates. He therefore began 

by degrees, to diſcover, that he ſhould not be 

averſe to a reaſonable peace, provided the 

ſtates would have ſuch regard to his honour as 

he had room to expect. When there was no 

other difficulty, the ſtates wrote him a very The ſtates 

ſubmiſſive letter, and at the ſame time ſent eee 

full powers to the marquiſs del Freſno, the ai 3 

Spaniſh ambaſſador at London, to conclude ſſador at 

a peace in their name, on the conditions al- London to 

ready offered, but rejected by the king, on e * 
retence they were only deſigned to amuſe der 3 

thay Theſe propoſals were ſo reafonable, and Echard. 

offered in ſo ſolemn a manner, that they could 
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dom, and confirming the ſuſpitions, which 

were but too general, that this war was not 
deſigned for the advantage of the people. Be- 

ſides, the king's affairs required a ſpeedy 

ace. 5 

The king Preſently after the receipt of the ſtates let- 
asks advice ter, the king came to the parliament the 24th 
of the par- of January, and communicated to both houſes 
Echard. thé offers of the Dutch, deſiring their advice 
on this affair. They anſwered, that it was 

their opinion, his majeſty ſhould proceed in a 

treaty with the ſtates, in order to a ſpeedy 

peace. From that time, all difficulties re- 

Peace con- lating to the peace were removed, in the con- 
cluded, ferences between the marquiſs del Freſno, and 
the king's commiſſioners, and the treaty was 
concluded in a fortnight. 

The com- In this ſhort interval, the commons pro- 
mons go ceeded to take into conſideration the greivan- 


on with ces of the nation. They inſiſted chiefly up- 


9 on keeping an army compoſed of regular troops, 
SET and after a vote that it was a grievance to the 


Echard. kingdom, they reſolved to addreſs the king 


for disbanding all forces raiſed ſince the year 
1663. The examination of this affair graduaily 
led them to that of the horſe and foot guards, 
eſtabliſhed by the king, without the concur- 
rence or approbation of the parliament. It 
was found, that they were ot valt charge to 
the king and kingdom : That they were a 
ſtanding army in diſguiſe, which might be 
eaſily augmented : That guards were only in 
uſe in arbitrary governments : that they were 
altogether uſeleſs, as appeared from the king's 
daily truſting his perſon to his people without 
a guard. | 

The wee © This debate was interrupted by the king's 

acquaints Coming to the houſe of peers, the 11th of Fe- 

the parlia- ruary. The commons being ſent for, the king 


ment with communicated to both houſes, that he had 


32 ſigned the peace with the Dutch. He told 
cnard. them moreover, in anſwer to their addreſs 
concerning the forces, that he had given orders 

for disbanding even more than deſired, and 

for ſending back Iriſh regiments. He added, 

W ts: that he muſt needs acquaint them, that there 
a ſupply, Was a great want of capital ſhips, and he 
" ſhould be glad to be equal in number with his 


neighbours : He hoped therefore to have their 
aſſiſtance on ſuch an occaſion, to preſerve the 
honour and fafety of the nation. The houſes 
thanked him for the peace he had made, and 
for his gracious anſwer to their addreſs. 


Grievances This however was not capable to induce 


relating to the commons to ſuſpend the debates upon the 


Scotland ' grievances. They voted, © That a committee 


and © ſhould be appointed to inſpect the laws late- 


Ireland. 


Echara ly made in Scotland, whereby, an army is 
* © authorized to march into England or Ireland, 
© by the ſole direction of the council of Scot- 
land; and peruſe ſuch other laws as tend to 

© the breach of the union of the two nations. 
They likewiſe, in a grand committee, reſolved, 
that a committee ſhould be appointed to in- 
ſpect the ſtate and condition of Ireland, more 
eſpecially with regard to religion, the militia, 
and the forces of that kingdom. They more- 
over appointed another committee. --=--* To 
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1673-4. be rejected without alarming the whole king- * inſpe& the law, and to conſider how the 1673-4: 


© king might commit any ſubje& by his im 
© mediate warrant, as the laws then ſtood; 

and to report their opinions; and further, 

© They were to conſider how the law then 

* ſtood touching the committing of perſons by 

© the councił table, and to report the ſame.” 

Upon this occaſion they ordered a particular 

bill to be brought in concerning writs of Ha- 


beas Corpus, which was read three times, and 


paſſed the honſe. A. bill was likewiſe ordered 

to be brought in for a teſt to be taken by the 

members of both houſes. 
It was a great morrtification to the king to The 18 

ſee the commons ſo rigorouſly examining his mortified. 

conduct; for all their reſolutions, in this ſeſ= 


ſion, pointed to the former proceedings of the 
court. It may well be thought, that, as the 


project of the cabal was to render the king ab- 

ſolute, and advance the intereſts of popery, 

the king and his miniſters had not been very 
ſcrupulous to gain firſt one point, and then 
another, in order to eſtabliſi precedents, and 

put the king in poſſeſſion of arbitary power, 

in things which were not equally obvious to 

all. As the commons proceeded, it appeared 

plainly, they were reſolved not to omit any 

point. The king therefore, to defeat their prorogues 


deſigns, made uſe of his conſtant method, and the parlia- 
coming to the parliament the 24th of Febru- went. 


ary, prorogued it to the 1oth of November . 


following, before any bill was ready for the 
royal — . Thus ended the 13th ſeſſion of 
this parliament, after ſitting ſix weeks and 
three days. The prorogation was afterwards 
continued, and laſted about 14 months. 

The peace was proclaimed the 28th of Fe- Thepeace 
bruary in London, with much greater de- proclaimed 
monſtrations of joy and ſatisfaction from the 
people, than the war had been two years be- 
fore. The ſole difference between this peace 


and that of Breda, was, that the ſhips and 


veſſels belonging to the ſtates, whether ſingle 
or in fleets, ſhould ſtrike the flag, and lower 
their top-ſail ro thoſe of England, whether 


ſingle or in fleets, provided they carried the 


king's flag. Moreover the ſtates were to pay 
the king Soo, ooo patacoons at four payments, 
Viz. 200,000 on the exchange of the ratifica- 
tions, and the reſt at three payments, within 


the ſpace of three years. Thus the people of 


England diſcharged the expence of this war, 
and the king alone reaped the benefit. 

The king finding himſelf freed from the 64. 
cares of war, and the uneaſineſſes cauſed by The king 
the parliament, abandoned himſelf entirely to abandons 
a ſoft, indolent, and effeminate life. The _ 0 
ducheſs of Orleans his ſiſter had brought him, ur- 
at their interview at Dover, the daughter of Burner, 
a gentleman of Bretagne, called de Queroualle, . 
who commanded the King's affection beyond 
any of his miſtreſſes, and was created ducheſs 
of Portſmouth. But his particular fondneſs 
for her did not prevent his having many others, 


by whom he had ſeveral children, educated 


with no ſmall expence. In a word, not to. 
dwell on what paſſed at a court ſo corrupted 
as that of Charles II, I ſhall only ſay, that the 
king's miſtreſſes had ingroſſed the whole mm 
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AV nothing. 


Charles 
offers his 
mediation 
to Lewis, 
and is ac- 
cepted. 
Echard. 


of the court, and that he could refuſe them 

It docs not appear, that France complained 
much of Charles for deſerting her, in making 
a ſeparate peace with the Dutch. This cauſed 
ſeveral politicians to think, that the King of 
France had given a full conſent to this peace, 
in order to make Charles mediator between 
him and his enemies, whoſe number was 


greatly increaſed, ſince the laſt year. This 


The ſtates 
accept it. 


Baſnage. 


and bring 
their allses 
to do the 
fame. 


King 
Charles a 
penſioner 
of France. 
Kchard. 


diation. 


ſuſpicion is farther confirmed by Charles's offer 
of his mediation to the king of France, ſoon 
after his peace with the ſtates, which he rea- 
dily accepted, withour the leaft reſentment of 
what had been lately tranſacted. When the 


king was aſſured that his mediation was ac- 


cepted by France, he ſent Sir William Tem- 
ple into Holland to offer the ſame to the ſtates. 
As their towns and provinces were now reco- 
vered, except Maeſtricht, and Grave, they 
paſſionately wiſhed for peace. The only ob- 


ſtacle was, the intereſt of their allies, the em- 


peror, the empire, and Spain, who having 
engaged in the war for their ſake, could not 
be abandoned without extreme ingratitude. 
The only way to pleaſe them, was to bring 
things to a treaty, where they might find 


their ſatisfaction. So, without being much 
ſollicited, — excepred the king of England's 
c 


mediation: is true, France, and the allies 
had already accepted that of the king of Swe- 
den, who had uſed his endeavours to procure 
a peace by his ambaſladors at the congreſs of 
Cologne. But ſince that congreſs was broken 
off, by the forcible carrying away of prince 
William of Furſtemberg, the Swede had ren- 
dered himſelf ſuſpe&ed to the allies, by diſ- 
covering too much partiality to France. So 
the ſtates were not diſpleaſed to find another 
mediator to renew the conferences, tho they 
had no great reaſon to confide in the king of 
England. But they were deſirous of peace, 
and ſuch was the ſituation of the affairs of 


Europe, that another mediator was not eaſy 


to be found. Wheretore, it was more advan- 
tagious to 2 him, than to have none at 
all, and loſe the hope of ending the war. 
However this be, they ſo ſtrongly ſolicited all 
the princes their allies, that at laſt they were 
induced to accept the king of England's me- 
But there was a wide difference be- 
tween agreeing upon a mediator, and conclud- 
ing a peace. So many various intereſts to ad- 
juſt, made it eaſy to foreſee, that peace would 
be a very difficult work, beſides the accidents 


vhich the continuation of the war might pro- 


duce, and which would be too apt to alter the 
pretenſions of the two parties. For inſtance, 
whilſt a mediation of peace was talked of at 
the Hague, a battle was fought at Seneff, 
which indeed deſided nothing, but might 
have had great conſequences, if victory had 
entirely declared for one of the armies. 
Moreover, the prince of Orange took Grave 
in October. 

I cannot forbear taking notice of a thing 
which became more publick afterwards, and 
of which I ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak more 
amply, viz. that, at the very time Charles 
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performed the office of a mediatot, he received 


1674. 


from France an annual penſion of 100,0001. Www 


ſterling. By this we may judge of his impar- 
tiality. Moreover it appears in Coleman's 
letters, the duke of York's ſecretary, ſome of 
which were wrote this year, that there was a 
cloſe union between the king of France, and 
the duke of York, and that the latter entirely 
relied on the aſſiſtance of France for the exe- 
cution of the project formed in favour of the 
Engliſh Papiſts. This manifeſtly ſhews, that 
Charles had not deſiſted from his firſt deſigns, 
and only waited a favourable opportunity to 
execute them, when France, diſcharged from 


the burden of this preſent war, ſhould be in 


a condition to grant him the neceſſary aſ- 
ſiſtance. 


During theſe tranſactions, the Papiſts of The king 
England were labouring to prevail with the refuſes to 


king to diſſolve a parliament which was ſo op- 
polite to them; this appears alſo in Coleman's 


diſſolve 
the parlia- 


ment 


letters. But the king did not think proper to Echard. 


take ſuch a ſtep ſo ſoon, which might have 
done him great prejudice, by exaſperating 
the people, and from which he could reap no 
other advantage, than to procure ſome eaſe 


for the Papiſts. But this was not his principal 


view. For tho' he was a diſguiſed Papiſt, he 
had fo little zeal for religion, that he was by 
no means inclined to hazard his temporal in- 


tereſts, in complaiſance to the Papiſts. He 


publiſhed therefore, on the contrary, a pro- 
clamation, to ſtifle the falſe report that the 
parliament would quickly be diſſolved, and to 


ſatisfy the people that the thing had never 
come under deliberation: 


To finiſh the events of this year 1674, I Prefer- 
ſhall only take notice of ſome particulars which ments and 
may be of uſe for the ſequel. In September, removals 


the earl of Arlington was made lord-chamber- 
lain of the king's houſhold, and Sir Joſeph 
Williamſon, who had been plenipotentiary at 
the congreſs of Cologne, was made ſecretary 
in his room. On the other hand, the duke of 
Buckingham, who had been the king's princi- 
pal favourite, loſt his favour and credit, to ſuch 
a degree, that the king, without any ceremo- 
ny, gave him a publick affront, in declaring 
his office of chancellor of Cambridge vacant, 
and influencing the election in favour ofthis na- 
tural ſon the duke of Monmouth. 


at court. 
Kennet. 


The earl of Clarendon died this year at Deaths of 


Roan in the 67th year of his age, 


after a ſeven the earl of 


years exile; during which he digeſted the Claren: 


memoirs he had collected to compoſe his 
Hiſtory of the Rebellion and Civil Wars of 


don, 


England. The famous John Milton, author and the 
of the poem called Paradiſe loſt, died allo poet 


this year. 5 
Of the five members of the cabal, only the 
earl of Arlington, and the duke of Lauderdale 


Milton! 


1674-5. 


The earl 


remained about the king. The firſt find ing of Arling- 
himſelf in a very diſagreeable ſituation, ſince ton in di- 
the parliament had fo openly declared againſt grace. 

him, believed, he had no other way to ſupport Echard. 


himſelf, than by taking, or pretending to 
take meaſures oppoſite to thoſe of which the 
cabal was accuſed. Accordingly, he was the 
firit who adviſed the king to call in his 

| declaration 


of 
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1674-5. declaration for liberty of conſcience, and when 
[ he ſaw the parliament acting with ſuch vigor 
to break the meaſures of the court, he affected 
an extraordinary zeal for the Proteſtant reli- 
gion. He was conſtant at ſermons and ſacra- 
ments, and carried his diffimularion ſo far, as 
to perſecute the Papiſts, whom he had till now 
protected. Some even ſay, he adviſed the 
king to remove the duke of York. from nis 
court. But if, by theſe proceedings, he gained 


any favour with the people, he loſt more with 


the king and the duke, who no longer con- 

Osborne fided in him as before. The king had par- 
made lord- ticularly ſhewn, he was diſpleaſed with him, 
eee v by giving the treaſurer's ſtaff to Sir Thomas 
fan Osborne, afterwards earl of Danby, which 
had ever been Arlington's ambition. This 
rendered the two earls mortal enemies to each 

| bther, and cauſed them to labour one another's 
The earl deſtruction. The earl of Arlington, ſeeing 
of Arling- that his.cnemy daily gained ground upon him, 
3 imagined he might recover his former credit 
gotiation and tavour, by performing a ſignal ſervice for 


atthe the king ; which was, to engage the prince of 


Hague. Orange to enter into the meaſures of the Eng- 


Temple. 1jſh court, for procuring ſuch a peace as was 
deſired by the courts of France and England. 
As his counteſs was Mr. Odyck's ſiſter, who 
was much in the prince's confidence, he ima- 
gined, that with the aſſiſtance of Mr. Odyck, 
and his other relations and friends, it would 
be eaſy to ſucceed in the {ſcheme he had pro- 
jected. Wherefore, he obtained the king's 
leave to go to the Hague to execute his de- 
ſign, But as he was ignorant of tne temper, 
humour and character of the prince of Orange, 
he took the very courſe to gain him which he 
ſhould have avoided. He endeavoured to vin- 
dicate all the proceedings of the cabal and 
Engliſh court, by reaſons ſo weak and oppoſite 
ro the truth, that he ſeemed in his diſcourſe 
to the prince, to think he had to deal with a 
child, ignorant of the moſt common affairs, 
which could not but offend him. But what 
offended him, was, that he attempted to draw 
him into a diſcovery of the Engliſh lords, with 
whom he had held a ſecret coreſpondence dur- 
ing the laſt war. In a word, this journey 
proved ſo unſucceſsful, that he loſt not only 
the prince of Orange's eſteem, but all his 
credit with the king. Beſides, he farther in- 
curred the duke of York's hatred, by propoſing 
to the prince, without any order, as it is ſaid, 
a marriage with the princeſs Mary, the duke's 
eldeſt daughter, which was afterwards accom- 

Loſes all pliſhed. Ir ſeems, the duke foreſaw how ta- 

his credit. ral that marriage would be to him. After the 
earl's return to court, his credit declined ſo 
vitibly, and the king ſhewed it ſo openly, 
that the courtiers made no ſcruple to mimick 

him in his preſence, for the king's diverſion. 
Thus had the earl of Clarendon been uſed. It 
is ſaid, that colonel Talbot, afterwards earl 
of Tyrconnel, having been ſome time abſent 
from court, and upon his return happening to 
ſee the earl of Arlingron one day acted by a 


perſon with a black patch on his noſe, and a 


white-ſtaff in his hand, could not forbear re- 
proaching the king with his ingratitude, in 
- er 
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ſuffering a man to be thus unworthily treated, 1674-5 


who had ſerved him ſo faithfully, as well in his 
exile, as ſince his reſtoration; to which the 
king in his excuſe replied, that he had no 
reaſon to be ſatisfied with his condu&t ; « For, 
not content to come to prayers as others 
« did, he muſt be conftant at ſacraments 
* too.” Why, anſwered Talbot, © does not 
« your majeſty do the very ſame thing ?* 
God's fiſh! replied the king with ſome heat, 


I hope there is a difference between Harry 


« Bennet and me.” ET 
This ſhews, the king had changed neither The king 

inclination nor principles, ſince his defigns had remains 
appeared to be ruin'd. The truth is, he was ens 
not ſatisfied with the members of the cabal, a. 
tho” it was not for their counſels, but their not n 
having purſued the general deſign with ſuffi- 

cient ability. Sir William Temple in his 
Memoirs, relates, that before he departed to 

offer the king's mediation to the ſtates, he en- 
deavoured, in a private audience, to make the 

king ſenſible how ill-adviſed, and how ill- 
ſerved he had been by the cabal; to which the 

king anſwered----< It is true, I have ſucceed- 

« ed ill, but if I had been well ſerved, 1 

% might have made a good buſineſs enough of 

© it:“ and ſo proceeded to juſtify what was 

paſt. The king is therefore to be conſidered, 

at the time I am ſpeaking of, that is, during 

the 14 months interval between the two ſeſſi- 

ons, as waiting a favourable opportuniry for 

the better executing his deſigns. And this 
opportunity was not to be found till France 
ſhould be at peace with her enemies, and itz 


condition to aſũſt her ſecret ally. In the mean 


time, the king ſeems to have had no other bu- 


ſineſs, than to get as much money as he could 


from his parliament. He began therefore, ac- 
cording to cuſtom, with publiſhing a procla- 
marion againſt Popiſh prieſts and jeſuits, to 
prepare the parliament to be favourable tohim. 
The 14th ſeſſion of this parliament began the 1675: 
r3th of April. The king opened it with a The king's 
ſpeech to both houſes, in which he told thera ſpeech to 
- That the principal end of his calling che parlaz 
them now, was to know what they thought Kn... 
might yet be wanting to the ſecurity of re- 5 
© ligion and property, and to give himſelf the 
* ſatisfaction of having uſed his utmoſt endea- 
© vours to procure and ſettle a right under- 
* ſtanding between him and his parliament 
© ------for he muſt tell them, that he found 
the contrary was ſo much laboured, and the 
pernicions deſigns of ill men had taken ſo 
much place under ſpecious pretences, that 
it was high time to be watchful in prevent- 
ing their contrivances ; of which this was 
not the leaſt, that they endeavoured, by all 
means they could deviſe, to make it imprac- 
ticable any longer to continue this preſent 
parliament---- That he had done as much on 
his part as was poſſible to extinguiſh the fears 
and jealouſies of popery ; and would leave 
nothing undone that might ſhew the world 
his zeal to the Proteſtant religion, as eſtabliſh= 
ed in the church of England, from which he 
would never depart. He then recommended 
the condition of the fleet, which he was not 


3 able 
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gainſt po- 


'Addreſs 


duke Lau- 
derdale. 
Burner, 


againſt the 


© able, he ſaid, to put into that ſtate it ought 
© to be, and which required a conſiderable 
© ſum of money as well to repair as to build. 
© Laſtly, he told them, that rhe ſeaſon of the 
© year would not permit a long ſeffion------ 
: That he intended to meet them again the 
© next winter, and in the mean time recom- 
© mended to them all ſuch temper and mode- 
© ration in their proceedings, as might tend to 
© unite him and them in counſel and affections, 
© and diſappoint the expeCtations of thoſe, 
© who could only hope by violent and irregu- 
© lar notions to prevent the bringing the ſeſſion 
to a happy concluſion.” 
The commons thanked the king for his 
ſpeech and promiſes to preſerve their religion 
and liberties: but as he had given them only 
proclamations, the little efficacy of which was 


well known, they believed them inſufficient, 


and accordingly proceeded to a new bill againſt 
the growth of De and particularly Popiſh 
prieſts, that is, ſuch as had received orders 
from the ſee of Rome. | 


This done, the commons preſented a long 


addreſs againſt the duke of Lauderdale, in 


which they faid, -----< That upon a ſerious 
© examination of the ſtate of the kingdom, 
© they found, that ſome perſons in great em- 
85 beg under his majeſty, had fomented 
deſigns contrary to the intereſt of both his 
majeſty and his people, intending to deprive 
© them of their ancient rights and libert ies, 
© amongſt which was the 4 of Lauderdale, 
(this was clearly pointing at the cabal.) 
That he had openly affirmed in the preſence 
of his majeſty ſitting in council, and before 
divers of his ſubjects attending there, that 
his majeſty's edicts ought to be obeyed ; 
for his edicts are equal with laws, and oughr 
to be obeyed in the firſt place. They then 
repreſented to his majeſty ſome acts which 
had been made by the parliament of Scot- 
land, by which it appeared, that there was 
a militia ſettled in that kingdom of 20000 
foot, and 2000 horſe, who were obliged to 
be in a readineſs to march into any part of 
this kingdom, for any ſervice wherein his 
majeſty's honour, authority, and greatneſs 
may be concerned; and are to obey ſuch or- 
ders and directions, as they ſhall from time 
to time receive from the privy-council there, 
and that the duke of Lauderdale was the 
2 of this act. That by this means 
ngland was expoſed to an invaſion from 
Scotland, under any pretence whatſoever, 
while the duke of Lauderdale was intruſted 
with the adminiſtration of that kingdom. 
For theſe reaſons, they humbly beſought his 
majeſty to remove the ſaid duke for ever 
© from his perſon and council.” The king did 
not think proper to grant this requeſt, and 
gave {ome reaſons for his refuſal, which were 
not ſatisfactory to the commons. And there- 
fore they reſolved to prepare a ſecond addreſs 
againſt the duke. | 
The commons, after attacking the old mem- 
bers of the cabal, proceeded againſt a new one, 
namely, the lord treaſurer Danby, who was 
believed to be deeply engaged in the delign 
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of making the king abſolute. They examin- 1675. 
ed his whole conduct ſince his admiſſion to hi 
high poſt, and drew up ſeveral articles, in Do Lo . 
which they accuſed him of great miſdemean- 1 
ours. In one of theſe articles, he was accuſed examined 
of ſay ing at the hearing of a caule in the trea- by the 
ſury- chamber, that a new proclamation is bet- mmons. 
ter than an old act. But as ſufficient proofs were une 
not found to ſupportthe charge, it was dropt. 

It may be eaſily inferred from theſe proceed- 
ings of the commons, that they were extremel 
jealous of the king and his miniſters, and did 
not doubt of the court's intention to introduce 
POPerys and invade the liberties of the ſubjeCt. 

hoſe who would wholly aſcribe the ill hu- 
mour of the commons to Shaftsbury's influ- 
ences, can hardly anſwer the above-mentioned 
facts, which would not be leſs true, tho' the 
earl of Shaftsbury had never been born. 

The commons ſhewed alſo their diſtruſt in The king 
another point which was no leſs grievous to the 15 deſire 
king. By an addreſs they prayed him to re- x Sol 
call his troops out of France, and prevent his ,, call 
ſubjects trom ingaging in that ſervice for the home hii 
future. The king rejected the firſt part of the forces from 
addreſs, on pretence that, in the treaty con- F N 4 
cluded with the ſtates, he had not ingaged to eus. 
recall thoſe troops, and that it could not be Echard. 
done without prejudice to the peace, which he 
now enjoyed with all his neighbours : but b 
a proclamation he prohibited his ſubjects from 
entring into the ſervice of France. 

Whilſt the commons were thus proceeding The lords 
with vigour, and giving, on all occaſions, ſignal are afraid 
marks of their diſtruſt, the lords remained idle, the com- 
and ſeemed regardleſs of the fears and jea- ing too 
louſies expreſſed by the commons. Nay ſome, fu. 
and particularly the biſhops, obſerving that Kenner: 
the commons were gradually departing from 

the principles which had been eſtablithed byjthis 

ſame parliament, as well concerning the church 

of England, as the royal authority, feared, 

they would lean too much to the oppolite ſide. 

Ar the beginning of this parliament, whilſt it 


was believed that the king was and ever would 


be a protector of the church of England, and 
would give continual proofs of his affection for 
a people who had ſo generouſly reſtored him, 
it was thought the royal authority could not be 
carried too high, nor too many precautions 
taken againſt the Non-conformiſts. But the 
face of things being changed, and the king 
having ſhewn by his conduct ſince he was on 
the throne, that he really deſigned to intro- 
duce popery, and render himſelf abſolute, 
theſe ſame principles, which had been con- 
ſidered as a bulwark to defend both church 
and ſtate, appeared too apt to countenance 
the deſigns aſcribed to the king and his mi- 
niſters, of invading the government and the 
eſtabliſhed religion. The commons therefore 
ſeeing, the king was not the perſon he was 
thought to be, and that he took advantage of 
the acts made in his favour, to advance his own 
intereſts, which were not thoſe of the nation, 
uſed all poſſible precautions to hinder the ex- 
ecution of his deſigns. Theſe precautions went 
{o far, that the houſe of lords wete at laſt ap- 
prehenſive, that the commons intended to 

overturn 
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1675. overturn every thing eſtabliſhed concerning the 
royal prerogative and the charch's ſecurity, 


Bring 2 
bill into 


and that by degrees the nation would again 
become Republican and Presbyterian. It is 
pretended, the biſhops were all or moſt of 
them of this opinion. 'To prevent an evil 
which to them appeared very dangerous, Ro- 
bert Bartu, earl of Lindſey, brought into the 


their houſe houſe of lords a bill, intitled an act to prevent 


to check 


their de- the dangers which may ariſe from perſons diſ- 


deſigns. 


Great de- three former acts were made. This bill occa- 


affected to the government. By this bill, all 
perſons who enjoyed any office eccleſiaſtical, 
civil, or military, all privy-counſellors and 
members of parliament, were obliged, under 
a penalty, to take the oath which had been 
introduced firſt in the corporation- act, then 
in the militia- act, and afterwards in the five- 


mile- act. The oath, to fave the reader the trou- 


ble of looking elſewhere, was thus expreſſed, 
« I do declare that it is not lawful upon any 
ce pretence whatſoever to take up arms againit 
« the king; and that I do abhor the traite- 
e rous poſition of taking arms by his authority 
de againit his perſon, or againſt thoſe that are 
« commiſhoned by him, in purſuance of ſuch 
« commiſſion: And I do ſwear, that I will 


e not at any time endeavour the alteration of 


ce the government either in church or ſtate. 
« So help me God.” 


When this oath was inſerted in the three 


forementioned acts, it produced no conſide- 
rable debate, for the reaſons I have been ſpeak- 


ing of; but the caſe was very different when 


it was propoſed in this ſeſſion. Firſt, becauſe 
it was rendered in a manner univerſal, ſince 


it was extended to all perſons in any office 


whatever, and even to privy-counſellors and 
members of parliament. Secondly, becauſe 
the times were altered, and moſt men had 
not the ſame opinion of the king, as when the 


bates upon ſtoned debates in the upper-houſe, which laſt- 


. 
Echard. 


ed 17 days, without a poſſibility of coming to 
any concluſion. There were two powerful par- 


ties in the houſe, one for, and the other a- 
gainſt the bill, and the votes of the biſhops 
turned the ſcale on the ſide of the firſt. This 
appeared, in that notwithſtanding all the efforts 
of the oppoſers of the bill, to hinder its being 
referred to a committee, they could not ſuc- 
ceed. Whereupon ſome lords of that party 


entered their proteſtation againſt it. The ſame 


thing happened, when the bill came to be exa- 
mined in a committee of the whole houſe. In 


fine, with regard to the ſubſtance of the bill, 


the two parties diſplayed all their art and elo- 
quence, the one for the paſſing, and the other 
for the rejecting it. In general, thoſe who ar- 


gued for the bill, maintained, that the poſiti- 


* on of taking up arms by the king's authority 
* againit his perſon, or againſt thoſe that are com- 
miſſioned by him, was falſe and pernicious; 
and they ſupported their opinion by inſtances ot 
what had been done in the laſt reign, where 
it cauſed ſuch great diſorders, and occaſioned 
the ſubverſion both of church and ſtate. They 
ſaid therefore, that the kingdom being ſtill 
full of Fanaticks, Republicans, and enemies 


of the church, it was abſolutely neceſſary to 
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guarded againſt, That, otherwiſe, there was 

danger of ſeeing one day renewed, the diſ- 

orders which had reduced the kingdom to ſo 
deplorable a condition, and that the oath en- 

joined by this bill, was, a moderate ſecurity 

to the church and crown. 


The other party maintained, That the Burnet} 


* oath impoſed by this, contained three clau- 
* ſes, the two firſt aſſertory, and the laſt pro- 
miſary; that it was worthy the conſidera- 
tion of the biſhops, whether aſſertory oaths, 
which are properly appointed to give teſti- 
mony of a matter of fact, of which a man is 
capable to be aſſured by the evidence of his 
ſenſes, be lawtul to be made uſe of to confirm 
or invalidate doctrinal propoſitions ; and 
whether that legiſlative power, which im- 
poles ſuch an oath, does not neceſſarily aſ- 
ſume to itſelt an infallibility. And as to 
promiſſory oaths, it was deſired, that the 
learned prelates would conſider the opinion 
of Grotius de jure Belli & Pocis, lib. 2. cap. 
3. who ſeems to make it plain, that thoſe 
kind of oaths are forbidden by our Saviour 
Chriſt, Matt. v. 34, 37. And whether it 
would not become the fathers of the church, 
when they have well-weighed that and other 
places of the New Teſtament, to be more 
tender in multiplying oaths, than hitherto 
© the great men of the church have been“? 
But the queſtion being put, the oath was vot- 
ed by the majority of the houſe, the biſhops 
being all for it. 


K „ K K W CA CG 2&4 & oo. On 


Then they proceeded to the particulars of The bill 
the oath contained in the bill, and it was al- paſſes: 
ledged by the oppoſers, that the poſition of Echard. 


taking arms by the king's authority againſt 
his perſon, was true and neceſſary in a limited 
government, like that of England, otherwiſe 
this would be to ſurrender the rights and liber- 
ties of the ſubject, to a prince, who being ſup- 
poſed a tyrant, (which was a very poſſible caſe) 
would not be reſtrained by the fear, either of 
God or man. That ſhauld ſuch a future king 
undertake to aboliſh all the laws, and invade 
the eſtates and liberties of his ſubjects, the 
would be obliged by his oath, not to reſiſ 
him, but to ſubmit to his yoke. That even 
without ſuppoſing ſuch a tyranny, a king might 
happen to be made a priſoner by his own ſub- 
jects, as was the caſe of Henry III. and Hen- 
ry VI, and then thoſe who ſhould have the 
ſovereign in their hands, might act in his name, 
and authority, by virtue of his commiſſions, 
while the ſubjects would be reſtrained by the 
obligation of this oath from endeavouring to 
free him from captivity. In ſhort, ſeveral o- 
ther probable caſes were alledged, by which it 
was clearly proved, that the oath ought neceſ- 
farily to have ſome reſtrictions, if it was not 
intended to ſurrender to the king all the liber- 
ties of the nation. But as ſuch reſtrictions 
were not eaſy to be expreſſed, they concluded, 
it was much better, to leave the oath in gene- 
rals which ſhould not comprehend all poſſible 
cauſes, as ſeemed to be the intention of this 
oath, from the terms in which it was — 
Ns | 13 
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impoſe this oath upon them, to diſtinguiſh 1675. 
them, that it might be known who to be. 


Echard. 
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1675. This affair was interrupted by an accident 


2 which raiſed a violent conteſt 


tween 


the two Which ſuppoſe the knowledge of many things 


houſes. 


concerning the privileges of both houſes, which 
Burnet, 


few foreigners are acquainted with. I ſhall 
content myſelf with briefly ſhewing the occa- 
fion of it, One Dr. Shirley having brought an 
appeal in the houſe of lords, from a decree in 


chancery, againſt Sir John Fagg, a member 


of the houſe of commons, they ordered Shirley 
to be taken into the cuſtody of the ſerjeant at 
arms for a breach of privilege. The warrant 
for taking Shirlely into cuſtody was forcibly 
taken from the ſerjeant's deputy, by the lord 
Mohun. The commons demanded juſtice of 
the peers againſt the lord Mohun, and were 
anſwered by the lords, that he had only done 


» his duty. The quarrel thus begun, daily in- 


creaſed, ſo that the houſes, in their anſwers 

and replies, came to language ſo reproachful, 

that there was no hope of an accommodation. 
parlament Wherefore the king came to the houſe of peers 
prorogued, the 9th of June, and prorogued the parliament 
to the 13th of October. Thus ended the 14th 


ſeſſion of this parliament, before the money- 


bill, and other publick bills were ready for 
the royal aſſent. The commons had deſigned 
to grant the king 300,0001. ſterling, but ar 
the ſame time reſolved to apply the antient 
tunnage and poundage, to the maintenance of 
the navy, according to its original deſign, 
which amounted to 400,000 l. a year. As the 
King would have been a real ſufferer by ſuch 
an appropriation, he was not ſorry to have oc- 
caſion to prorogue the parliament, chuſing ra- 
ther to be deprived of a ſum of 300,0001. than 
loſe a revenue of 400,000. 
Death of During the campaign of 1675, the king of 
Marſhal France loſt the famous Marſhal Turenne, who 
Turenne. had done him very great ſervices. He was 
Echard. Filled by a cannon ball, in an action not im- 
portant in itfelf, but rendered fo by the death 
of this general, his army being obliged to re- 
pals the Rhine. Their retreat facilitated the 
recovery of Treves to the allies, which was yet 
in the hands of the French. In the beginnan, 
of the year, the contending powers had ARR 
after long negotiations, to treat of a peace in 
the city of Nimeguen. But nothing conſide- 
rable was done this year. 
Intrigues In England, ſince the laſt ſeſſion, there were 
for the diſ- ſome intrigues at court to ingage the king to 
8 diſſolve the parliament. The Presbyterians 
F © earneſtly wiſhed it, hoping that the people 
Te diflarisficd with the court, would, as uſually 
happens, chuſe repreſentatives who had other 
rinciples than thoſe of the preſent parliament. 
he Papiſts had paſſionately deſired this diſſo- 
lution before the laſt ſeſſion, but, as it appears 
in one of Coleman's letters of Auguſt this year, 
they had altered their mind, and expected 
much from this parliament which had hitherto 
been averſe to them. But it is not ſeen on 
what this hope was founded. I ſhall hereafter 
ſpeak of this and ſome other letters of Cole- 
man, in which it evidently appears, that the 
Papiſts were at this time very active to procure 
great advantages to their religion, and relied 


| tween the 
* uarrel two houſes. I ſhall not relate the particulars, 


The HISTORY ENGLAND. 
much on the duke of York, and the aſſiſtance 1675. 


of France. 
The 13th of October the king opened the 
15th ſeſſion of this parliament with a very 


22 
The par- 


liament 


ſhort ſpeech, in which, after recommending opened 


union to both houſes, and the intereſts of the with a 
church of England, he demanded money as fbort 
well for building ſhips, as far taking off the 2 
anticipations upon his revenues, deſiring them bas. i 
to remember, it was now above three years Kennet. 
ſince he had asked any thing of them for his 
own private uſe. | 

Then the lord-keeper made a ſpeech full The 
of flattery to the king, in which he endeavour- keepers | 
ed to ſhew, that no king had ever a more Pech. 
ſincere affection for his ſubjects, or laboured 
with more zcal for the preſervation of religion 
and liberty, and therefore it was not to be 
doubted, but they would behave themſelves 
like thoſe that deſerved to be called the king's 
friends, and that they would put him at eaſe 
too. | 


But the commons, inſtead of being moved The com- 


by ſo unſeaſonable a rhetorick, and by ſuch ill- mons re- 


grounded reaſons, reſumed the conſideration _ 
of the bills left unfiniſhed the laſt ſeſſion, for d +a 
the liberty of the ſubjeEt, and added others | 
for its better ſccurity. 

Atefrwards they took into conſideration Examine | 
the ſums granted to the king for the laſt war, _ vg 
and the expences of the ſame, and found, Burner. 
that the charges amounted to 1,000000 leſs 
than the receipt, and without being able to 
diſcover to what uſes this 1,000000 Pad been 
applyed. l | 

In the report made of this affair, it was 
ſaid, that the parliament was not obliged to 
pay the king's private debts by a tax, for if 
this pretenſion was admitted, they would 
have to pay the like debts about a year and 
half hence, and fo incourage the court to ex-, 
act yearly 1,000000 and a half, as they had 
hitherto done: That ſince the end of the war 
the whole charge of the government, both by 


by ſea and land, amounted not to above 


700,000]. ſterling, and the cleaa income of the 
revenue came at leaſt 1,600000 and conſe- 
quently there ought to have been a yearly re- 
mainder of near 1,000000: And yet the king 
had anticipated his revenues near 1,000000 


more, to pay which, would be to entail per- 


petual anticipations upon the Kingdom, to its 


utter ruin and deſolation. The parliament there- 


fore reſolved to grant the king nothing for 
taking off theſe anticipations. Nevertheleſs, a 
few days after they voted a ſupply of 3000901. 
ſterling for the building of 20 large ſhips of 
war, but withal reſolved toappropriate tunnage 
and poundage to the uſe of the navy, which 
couln not but be very diſagreeable to the King. 

Then the commons proceeded to examine The ſtate 
the trade with France, and found, that the ee 
French imported yearly into England commo- amined. 
dities to the value of 1,000000 more than they Echard. 
exported, upon wich a bill was ordered to be 
prepared. | 

Laſtly, the commons being informed of a Ang 198 1 
publick report, that many of their members 3 
were penſioners to the court, ręſolved to ob- 


blige 


e ſtate 
com- 
rce ex- 
ined. 
hard. 


nſionary 
embers, 


1 
dermit 
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1675. blige all their members to take an oath, by 
www which they were to proteſt, thar they had not 
received any money from the court, ſince the 
iſt of January 1672. But I know not whether 
this reſolution was executed. 33 

An attempt The debates of the commons were a little 
of a jeſuit. interrupted, by a report made to the houſe of 
Echard. the infolence of a French jeſuit named St. 
Germain. This jeſuit being informed, that 

one Luzancy a French prieſt had embraced 

the Proteſtant religion, and afterwards had 
publickly preached to juſtiſie his converſion, 

went to him, and, threatning to aſſaſſinate 

him, or carry him a way by force into France, 
extorted from him a recantation in writing of 

his converſion and ſermon. This was done 

during the ſeſſion of the parliament. A com- 

plaint was laid before the ſecretaries of ſtate, 

and alſo before the commons, atteſted by Lu- 
Zancy, with an addition of the following par- 
ticulars, which he offered to ſwear. That 
Father St. Germain in ſeveral conferences with 

him declared: 1. That the king was a Ro- 

man Catholick in his heart. 2. That the 

court were, endeavouring to get a liberty of 
conſcience in England for the Roman Catho- 

licks, and that granted, in two years, moſt of 

the Engliſh would acknowledge the pope. 3. 
That he knew the king's intentions concern- 


ing religion, and thar he was ſure his majeſty | 


would approve of all he ſhould doin that mat- 
ter. 4. That he laughed at the parliament, as 
being only a wave that had bur a little time; 


and faid, that no body was better welcome at 


court, and had greater intrigues with any of 
the nobility than he. 5. That it was good 


ſomerimes to force people to heaven; and that 


there were an infinite number of prieſts and 

Jeſuits in London, that did God very great 

ſervice. Luzancy added farther, that many 

perſons of good credit and repute, were rea- 

dy to juſtify upon oath, that ſeveral of the 

_ . ., Roman cathelicks had ſpoken things quite 

ds. bad of wore, In a word, that they were 

grown ſo bold and inſolent, that a proſelyte 

could not walk the ſtreets without being threa- 
tened and called opprobrious names. 


This affair threw the houſe into a ferment, 


and obliged the king to publiſh a proclamation, 
| - -— Promiling 200 |. for the apprehending of St. 
Germain. But that jeſuit was now retired into 
France, from whence he kept a conſtant cor- 
reſpondence with Coleman the duke of York's 
ſecretary, in whoſe letters it appeared, that the 
duke laboured the advancement of Popery to 
the utmoſt of his power.. Oe 

I I have obſerved, how much this parliament 
had been againſt the Presbyterians, and that 
the diſcovery of the court's deſigns had induced 
them to bring in a bill for their caſe, but that 
the bill became abortive by a ſudden protoge- 

tion of the parliament. The affair of Luzanc 

A bil and St. Germain cauſed the commons to thin 
brought of a like bill, but they were prevented by the 
8 of lords. The duke of Buckingham having in a 
lords, in ſpeech to the peers ſhown the miſchiefs ariſing 


' favour of from the perſecution of the Proteſtant Diſſenters, 


oncon=. deſired leave to bring in a bill for their gale, 
Echd. which was s immediately. © 
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But this bill, and all the reſt prepared by the 1675-6. 
commons, were unhappily ſtifled in their birth, 22 
by the revival of the former conteſt between Thequar- 
the two houſes. This diſpute abour privileges Hy was mg 
was managed with ſuch heat on both ſides, that — 2. 
it was moved in the houſe of lords, to preſent. 


an addreſs to the king to diſſolve the parliament, 


and the queſtion being put, it was paſs'd in 

the negative by only two voices. At laſt, the 
king ſeeing, no expedient could be poſſibly found ne par- 
to reconcile the two houſes, prorogued the Jamo 
parliament from the 22d of November to the prorogued. 
15th of February 1677, that is, for 15 months. Echard. 

1 ſhall cloſe this year with ſome leſs impor- 

w_ tranſactions, which ought not to be omit- 

red. | 

In May, the prince of Newburg came into The pri 
England, and was received with — diſtinction 2 
by the king, as well on account of his perſonal burg ar- 
merit, as in conſideration of the civilities re- 90, 
ceived by the king in his exile from the duke 5 
his father. 

The ducheſs of Mazarin having a difference And the 
with her husband, retired into England this dutchefs of 
year, where it is pretended, ſhe would have Mazarin, 
ſupplanted the ducheſs of Portſmouth had not, 
an intrigue with a certain courtier been too 
ſoon diſcovered to the king. He aſſigned her 
however an annual penſion of 4000 l. ſterling. 

Her houſe, to the day of her death, was the 
rendezvous of all the men of wit and quality, 
and St, Evremond, a refugee as well as her ſelf, 
was one of her moſt conſtant attendants. 

The 19th of December, Heneage lord Finch, Finch 
baron of Daventry, who had been only lord- made lord 
keeper, was made lord high-chancellor. , chancellory 

The moſt remarkable deaths were - thoſe of Death. 
Dr. Lightfoot, Dr. Willis, and Bulſtrode 
Whitelocke. The laſt has been frequently © 
mentioned in the recital of the differences be- 
tween Charles I, and the parliamennt. 

As there was to be no meeting of parliament 1675.6. 
the next year, the Catholicks, and the court, The nation 
which openly protected them, where leſs re- — 
ſerved and appeared more active. This gave * 
great uneaſineſs to the people, who, beſides 
ſaw with concern the growing greatneſs of 
Lewis XIV, and the indolence 4 the king, 
who, inſtead of being uneaſy. or jealous, mani- 
feſtly ſcemed to behold it with pleaſure. It 
may be affirmed, that the principal article of 
Charles II's reign conſiſts in the perpetual op- 

n eee the particular intereſts of the 

king, and thoſe of the Engliſh nation. All the 

world ſaw and were ſenſible of it. It was the 

common talk, and the ſubject of daily: libels. 

The king therefore by proclamation ſuppreſ- 

ſed all coffee-houſes, on pretence of being places Dec. 29. 
where difaffſeQted perſons met, and deviſed Nenner. 
malicious aud ſcandalous reports againſt the fene, 

. Het: OL BATS: 42), ouſes ſup. 
king ang his miniſters, ; Immediately after was preſſaq. 


publiſhed another proclamation, for diſcovering Proclama- 


and puniſhin 7 the writers, who daily publiſhed tion again 
libels in London againſt the government. Bur'ibels, | 


it is ſeldom known, that ſuch proclamations 


produce any great effects, eſpecially in England, 
where the liberty of ſpeaking againſt the govern- 


| 


ment is more unreſtrained, than in any other 
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lat year, conſented to ſend their plenipoten- 
* tiaries to Nimeguenʒ to treat of a peace by the 


— 


24920 FT 1 * ; $ "ty ; . 
euen. Mediation of England, there was no great 


4. likelihood of a general peace. Sir William 
1 Temple and Sie Leolitie Jenkins the Engliſh 
mediarors and ambaſladors, repaired to Ni- 
meguen in July, and only found there the 
plenipotentiaries of France, and thoſe of the 
fſtates- general. The emperor, the king of 
Spain, rhe elector of Brandenburg, retarded 
the negotiations, as much as poſſible, in hopes, 
that the king of England, being concerned in 
the preſervation of the Netherlands, would not 
ſuffer them to fall under the dominion of 
France, and that this would oblige him in the 
'- "end to declare for the allies. But they were 
extremely miſtaken, in imagining that the in- 
deereſt of England was that of the king. It was 
this that made the ptoceeding of the Engliſh 
court always unintelligible to them, as well as 
to the reſt ot the princes of Europe, who were 
ignorant of Charles's ſecret deſigns, and his 
e.gngagements with Franee. 5 
1676. At the beginning of the campaign of 1676, 
Echard, the king of France took Conde and Bouchain, 
after which, in June hererurned'to Paris, leaving 
his army to the condutt of the count de Schom- 


berg. On the other fide, the prince of Orange 


beſieged Maeſtricht towards the end of July, 
which gave Schomberg time to take Aire, and 
march to the relief of Maeſtricht. His ap- 
proach; and ſome other accidgnts, obliged the 

5"! prince to ( 
Charles Ihe. canbpalon” kl ended, all eyes were 
tries to turned to the negotiatfons at Nimeguen. It 
procure 4 ſoofi Appeared, that the deſign of France was 
"© be. only to divide the allies, and make a ſeparate 
keen Peace with the ſtates. The king of England 
France and had alſo the ſame view, and therein aſſiſted 
Holland. France with-all his power, having ſent orders 
Kennet. to Sir William Temple, to endeavour to per- 
1 ſwade the ſtates, and the prince of Orange, 
to give their conſent. The ſtates were in- 
clinable enough, but the prince of Otange 
could not be prevailed with, who th&tithr, it 
would be a betraying 26f the common cauſe, 
and the Intereſts of the Princes, Who had en- 
gaged in the preſervation of Holland, which 
without their affiftance had been irticherably 
loſt. He ſaid, it was in his uncles d power to 
make peace when he pfleaſed, by detlaring 
againſt France. But nothing ws "farther 
from the king's intehittori; who inſtead of be- 
ing jealous of the king of France, was private- 
'ly doing him all the ſetwice he Could, in ſol- 
liciring the ſtates and his nephew the prince, 
to make a ſeparate peace. This diſcovers 
wWo.ich hat partiality he acted as medlator. 
He ende © The hope entértäfned by the allies, rhat 
vours to England would at laſt declare Againſt France, 


derate 


diſabuſe was tlie gręateſt obſtacle to 8 Ahe king 
the confe nt being ignorant of ir, believed he ought to 


o 4 


Nie undeceivè the allies, in order to induce them 
. {gp ! : | TAIL Feu 72857 : 
Echard. one ſuch a peact hs was deſired by France. 

Fot this purpoſe, hie publiſhed'two proctama- 


tions, in which, on pretence of regulating ſome 


things concerning the neuttality, his délign was 
toſhew, he had no intention to de part from it. 
5 A | 


The HIS TOR N of ENGLAND: 


' 2675-6] Tho' all the contending powers had, the 


* This year died. George Dieb 


hiſtory. , 5 F 274 ID "84 74 i vr . - . ob. + 
The king, as I ſaid, * had Ptorogued the 1676.7: 
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1 arliament for 15 months, except a few days. A queſtion 


repealed whereby it was enacted, that a par- ved. 


Since the king had made peace with Hol- 1696-4. 
land, the French pribateers infefted' th chan- wi 
nal in fach a manner, that wirhout any regard French 
to the neturality of England, they ſeifed.cheir Poa. 
ſhips, and, as if in open war, made prizes of xagliſh, 
them. It was proved, that they had talen 
53, ſince the peace. At laſt, the thing went 

ſo far, that the commiſſioners of trade were o- 

bliged to prefent a report, concerning thefe 
indignities, tothe king, and to pray kim that 

he would take ſome courſe about it. The king 

very graciouſly received the report, and ſent 

orders to his ambaſſador at Paris ro make 


complaints on this occaſion ; but that was all 


the ſatisfaction the merchants could obtain. 

For the court of France, knowing that Charles 

would not break with them for 53 ſhips belong- 

ing. to private men, took no notice of theſe 
complaints. The King's indolence produced ; 
at leaſt this effect, that the people of England, 4 - wk 
enraged to ſee themſelves thus expoſed to agg . 
the, pitacies of the French, were extremely war with 
deſirous of a war with France, in order to be France. 
revenged, and impatiently waned the meeting 

of the parliament, in the beliet that both houſes 

would be more careful, than the king, of the 

intereſts of the nation. = 


The remaining part of this year afforded Proclama- 
nothing memorable, beſides a proclamation tionagan 
publiſhed by the king, forbidding his ſubjects Pape. | 
to hear maſs in the*queen's chappel in Somet᷑- 

ſer houſe, or in the houſes of ambaſhdors. 

Theſe proclamations were always expreſſed in 

very rigorous terins; but executed with ſuch 
negligence, that the frequency of them only 

ſerved to ſhew, how little defirons the king 

was to have his orders ſtrictly obſerved. They 

were uſually a preparative to the next ſeſſion, 

bur” during the intervals of parliatnent, the 

Romiſh prieſts ae} jeſuits; who Twarmed' in 

the kingdom, and'all other Fapiſts, were ſure 


carl” 4 Earl of 


: io 4 11} HOVE $ 5 £0 IO 0 iT. 8 . ”. 
Briſtol, in the 65th year of his age, who has Briſto!'s | | 
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often been rememberc in the ourſe of this bent. | 
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4 4:8 nen 1710242 { +: 1» ſtarted, 
his prorogation, the longeſt that ever was „hether 


liament was not actually difſolved. This dotibt ment was 
was owing to a ſtatute of Edward III. never not dif- 
n } TT rennen 0 Burnet? 
liament . ſhould be held once every year, and 
oftner if occaſion required. This diſpute made 


a great noiſe in the kingdom, and books were 
11 ee 2 D : 
publiſhed on both ſides the age In ge- 
in 


neral the court-Party mai 


N cou ained, that the 
Fa een ven aide ang the ene 
party. pretended it could \nor meer, after a 
of. Reither party was herein mich concerned, 


cho perhaps ſome private; pet ſons might have 

toi al | [ome 20 oe in a new parliament. - 

a 0 Parlament Ponger met che 15th of rue king's 
February according to the protogation. The ſpech to 


King“ 10 his ſpec; j [70 bot . "Houſes declared, che Parlul 
That he was Fee give them all he un 


« ſatisfaction and ſecurity in © (pur ops a 


Book XXIII. The Reign of CHARLES WT D ³¹ 
1676-7. of the Proteſtant religion as eſtabliſhed in As ſoon as the commons were withdrawn, 162653 
the church of England, that ſhould be rea- the duke of Buekingham ſtood up in chę houſe ee 
ſonably asked, or could confiſt with chriſtian ot lords, and made a very long esch, cv B ns 
© pradence. - And he declared himſelf as free- that the parliament was diſſolved hy the lait akon . 
« ly, that he was ready to gratify them in a prorogation. He grounded his opinion pon an- makes a 
© further ſecurity of theiriliberty and property, tient itatutes, (which, he ſaid, are not lake wo- ſpecch co 
if they could think it was wanted) by as man, the Worſe tot Geng $5) den Ron prove the 
many good laws as they ſhould propoſe, and the ſtatute of Edward III, viz.\T'has,a,pars Parmament 
as could conſiſt with the ſafety of the govern-- lament ſhould be holdem every ear e Renn 
ment, without which there could be neither and more often, if need ha, He addędg , h 
© liberty not property left to any man.” After, theſe words are as plain as à pike-itath, and 
this, reckoning he had given both houſes entire no man living, that ois not a ſcholara: can 
ſatisfaction, he told them, © That he expected poſſibly miſtake the ir aneaning, yer; the;gram- 
< and required from them, that all occaſions * marians in thoſe days made g ſhift co ex- 
© of differences between the two houſes ſhould * plain, that the words, iH need be; related as 
© be &tarecfully avoided.-----In the next place, well to the words, dyety yar once, as co 
he deſired them to conſider the neceſſity of the words, more often, and ſo by this gram- 
building more ſhips, and how much all their © marical whimſey ot-theirs, hayer made, chis 
© ſafeties were concerned in it----And as they * ſtatute to ſignity nothing. For ahiggealon 
© knew him to be under a great burden of de- in the 3th year of che ſame r£3gn, anew 
< btts, he hoped, they would not deny him act of parliament: was made, in which,thole 
the continuance of the additional revenue * untortunate words, if Ned: be, are leſt gut, 
of exciſe, which was near - expiring--—-— and that act, relating to Magna Charta, and 
© And, that they might be ſatisfied how im- other ſtatutes, made good. Hers nowimy 
poſſible it was (whatever ſome men thought) lords, there. is not left the ſeaſt colout any 
* to ſupport the government with leſs than © miſtake, for it is plainly declared, that. che 
the preſent revenue, they might at any -* kings of England muſt call a parliament 
time ſee the yearly eſtabliſhed charge, by * once within a yeani>izÞhev:he geduced the 
which it would appear, that the conſtant whole matter to this dilemma : Eicher the 
 * © and; unavoidable charge being paid, there kings are bound by theſe acts, or, elſe rhe go- 
would remain no overplus towards the dif- . verument of England. byrparliameuts. is at an 
t charging thoſe contingencies which might - end. For if tha kings haqje power, by. an order 
happen in all kingdoms, and which had -* of their to invalidate an act made:;tor the 
been a conſiderable charge to him the laſt maintenance of Magna Charta, they have 
The chan- F' year. 2.11 4 + -* alſo-power, by-aniorder of cheirs; o ĩnwali- 
cellor's Then the chancellor inlarged upon all:theſe date Magna. Charta:weit.” Jrappears by che 
ſpeech. points; but as his ſpeech was wholly founded ſeque hon cis ſpeech, that che duke f > ek ia $67 
Ectard. upon this unqueſtionable truth, according to ingnam's aim was ca: patian;end,to;this payliae - -- 
him, that the king had only the welfare of his ment, which had continued ſo long, and there- 
people in view; I ſhall tranſcribe only this by rendered the commons; in ſome mes ſuxe, ſo- S onded 
ſingle paſſage . For the king hath no vereigns over their Countrymen. The, duke was by three - 
deſires but what are publick, no ends or -ſeconded by; the earls; of Salisbury aud;Shattſ- other lords 
„aims which: terminate in himſelf; all his bury, and the dord Wharton. At, laſt, after All four 
1 n endeavours are ſo entirely bent upon the great: debates, tlie haue ent all four 300 che ſent to che 


N 


welt 


i welfare of his whole dominions, that he doth tower, from whence: they: were ſhortlehbafter _— 

e not think any man a good ſubject, who releaſed, except the earl ot Shaftsbury;, Who N 
7 .* doth not heartily love his country: And was continued there above a year, Hecauſe he 
Lion therefore let no man paſs for a good patriot, would not oun the juſtice; ot his impriſonment. 
, ho doth not heartily love and ſerve his A tews day atter, tlic commons yoted;the A ſupply 
of prince. Private men indeed are ſubje&. to king a tax of 5,84000 pounds, to build 301ſhips, Panteg. 
rlia- | 0 : . | - TY „ a Echard, 
1738 Z abe miſled by private intereſts, and may en- without appropriating: tunnage and poundage. 
1 o tertain ſome vain and ſlender hopes of far- Beſides, they continued for three years the ad- 
d. riving the publick; but a prince is ſure to ditiqnah tax upon beer, which was- to Exptre 
ett . erb er a ab; > yes | | r ; =P cs 402.004, pet | : OBS 

Wifall with it, and therefore can never have the zgth of June. 


any intereſts divided from it. To live and It apptared ſoon after, that their grand affair 
die with the king, is the higheſt profeſſion was to ſtop the great ptogreſs ot France in 
ea ſubject van make, aud ſome times it is pro- the Netherlands, and engage the king in a 
r ſeſſion only and no more; but in a king it tis war wich chav. kingdbmerfôr which, put poſe 
an abſolute neceſſity, it is a fate inevitable, they preſented the folloning addueſs :: : 
that he muſt live and die uith his people. Weyybarimajetty/s:molti loyal ſubjects, do Doo 
Away then! with the vain imaginations bf moſt, humbly offer toyiauemajeity's conlide> dels che 
T 4:thoſe. who infuſe a 1 ration that che minds of you peopic are: much king a- 
went; away wich all thoſe ill- meant diſtinc- diſquietech with the maniteſt dangers;ariling gainſt 
[© ripns: between the court and country; be- s to your-majelty;.byithegrowth and power of France: 
e [twetn the natural and the political capacity; * the French king, eſpecially by tha acquiſirions Nannen. 
aud let us all, Who go about to perſwadew- - alteady made, and the facher pnogrels: like 
- £:;thers, that there are ſeveral iutereſts, have to be made by him in the Spaniſh Nether- 
a care ef char precipice, to which ſuch prin- lands, in the ꝓre ſervadion ang! ſecurity 
aiples may lead them w whereof we humbly: coboeiue the . intereſt. of 
biyoili * your 
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your majeſty, and the ſafety of your people, 
are highly concerned; and therefore we 
© humbly beſeech your majeſty to take the ſame 


into your royal care, and to ſtrengthen your 


thereby 


ſelf with ſuch ſtricter alliances, as may ſecure 
your majeſty's kingdoms, and ſecure and 
* preſerve the ſaid Spaniſh Netherlands, and 
quiet the minds of your majeſty's 
ple.” To which the king anſwered,---- 


That he was of the opinion of his two houſes 


1677. 
A ſecond © 
addreſs: 


of parliament, that the preſervation of Flan- 
* ders was of great conſequence ; and that he 
* would uſe all means in his power for the 
« fafety of his kingdom.” wats”: 

This anſwer not being ſatisfactory, the houſe 
preſented a ſecond addreſs on the ſame ſubject 
the zoth of March. It was much the fame 
with the firſt, excepting the addition, that in 


caſe his majeſty ſhould happen to be ingaged 


in a war with France, they ſhould always be 


ready to aſſiſt him with ſuch ſupplies as might 


» 


The king's 


anſwer, 


A third 
addreſs. 


enable him to proſecute the ſame with ſucceſs. 
The king gave no anſwer to this addreſs 
till 12 days after, when he ſent a meſſage, 
That the only way to prevent the dangers 
* which might ariſe in theſe kingdoms, would 
© be to put him timely in a condition to make 
* ſuch fitting preparations, as might enable him 
© to do what ſhould-be molt tor their ſecurity. 

This drew from the commons a third addreſs 
to the king, in which they informed him, 
that they were preparing a bill for the additi- 
nal duty of exciſe, on which he might borrow 
200,0001. and promiſed to give him ample 


teſtimony of their affection at their next meet- 


The king's 


anſwer. 


ing, after a ſhort receſs during Eſter. The 
king not ſatisfied with ſo ſmall a ſum, told 


them plainly, that without 600,000 l. it would 
not be poſſible for him to anſwer the 
their ſeveral addreſſes. 


ends of 


Many members being abſent on account of 


the expected adjournment at Eaſter, the com- 


mons were cautious of proceeding upon other 
money · bills; but deſired his majeſty's leave to 
adjourn, promiſing, that, after the receſs, 
they would comply with his demands. The 


ſame day, the 16th of April, the king came 


Ads paſ- 
ſed. Ag 
Statute-B. 


The king's 
manage- 
ment. 


to the houſe of peers, and gave his aſſent to 
ſeveral acts. The chief were, an act for the 
railing of 5, 84000 l. ſterling, for building of 
30 ſhips. 2. An act for an additional exciſe 
upon beer, and other liquers, for three years. 
3. An act for prevention of frauds and perju- 
ries. 4. An act for taking away the writ de 
Hzretico Comburendo. 5. An act for erect- 
ing a Judicature to determine differences touch- 
ing houſes burnt by the late dreadful fire in 
Southwark. Then the chancellor acquainted 
the two houſes, that the king gave ghem 
leave to adjourn to the 2 1ſt of May next. 
The king, undoubtedly, had no deſire to 
begin a war with France, his private: engage- 
ments with Lewis wy too ſtrong to allow 
him ſuch a thought. However, he improved 


the preſent occaſion to draw money from his 


parliament, on pretence of providing ſor the 
ſafety of the nation. For that was all he had 
yet obliged himſelf to, tho the commons ima- 
gined, he was ready to come into their mea- 
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ſures, as ſoon as he ſhould be aſſured of a ſup- 
ply. The vigour with which the commons 
acted, was owing to the progreſs of Lewis in 
the Netherlands, and on the Rhine, while 
Charles, plunged in pleaſures, remained un- 
concerned, and by his conduct effectually de- 
ſtroyed the principles eſtabliſhed by his chan- 
cellor, that it was impoſſible tor the king and 
kingdom to have oppoſite intereſts. The 17th 


o 
- 


1677. 


Towns 


of March, the king of France took Valencien- taken by 


nes, and beſieged Cambray, while St. Omer, 
was inveſted by the duke of Orleans. Cam- 
bray coſt him but ſeven days, and while he 
beſieged the citadel, the prince of Orange 
marched to the relief of St. Omer, and was 
overcome by the duke of Orleans at Mont- 
caſlel. After this defeat, the citadel of Cam- 


the renek. 


Prince f 
Orange 
loſes a 


bray, and St. Omer, ſurrendered by capitula- battle. 
tion, about the 2oth of April. By this means Burner. 


the Spaniſh Netherlands were open on all ſides, 
and could be preſerved, but by the aſſiſtance 
of England. This was clearly ſeen by the 
commons, and excited their endeavours to a- 
waken the king out of his affected lethargy. 
The king knew the danger as well as, or bet- 
ter than, his parliament. But, contrary to 
the maxim of his chancellor, the kingdom's 
danger was not his. 


The more powerful the charles 


king of France rendered himſelt, the greater findes his 


was his private 
the aſſiſtance of France, that he pretended to 
enſlave his own kingdom. Let a man ſtudy 
never ſo much to find plauſible reaſons for the 
king's conduct and negligence, with regard to 


F 


advantage, becauſe it was by advantage 


in the 


rench 


conqueſts. 


the Netherlands, and the growing power of 


France, he will find none, without ſuppoſing 
what I have ſaid concerning the king's deſigns. 
The Spaniards,” and Dutch, the emperor and 
the princes of Germany, all reaſoned wrong. 
They ſuppoſed; that Charles would not ſuffer 
the Netherlands to be loſt, becauſe it was the 
intereſt of England to preſerve them, and 
- were: miſtaken in imagining, the king would 
be influenced by the good of his kingdom. 
But he had a particular intereſt directly con- 
trary to that of England, : viz: his own, which 
he. blindly pur ſued. He would have ſeen che 
laſt town ot the Spaniſh Netherlands loſt with- 
out being moved. Nevertheleſs, as it was 
alſo his intereſt not to diſcover his deſigns be- 


The king's 
condua. 


fore the time, for fear of alarming the Engliſh, 


and engaging the parliament in other meatures, 
he prrtended to approve of their uie ws. But 
this was only to obtain a ſupply, without pro- 


miſing however any thing but tu make prepa- 
rations, which properly was ohliging himſelf 


to nothing at all. Such was the kings conduct 
ein this whole affair, as will) appear ſtill more 
plainly in the ſequel: Ito 301 ce 
The parliament meeting the 2 1ſt of Ma 


an adjournment of near five: weeks, the com- 
mons believed the king had ſpent this interval 


by the king's proclamation of ſuminons, after Tho king 


preſſes the 
money-bill; 


in making the alliances they had deſired, and 


that he would communicate to them what had 
been done. But the king only told them, by 


- ſecretary Coventry, that he expected the 


houſe would forthwith proceed to 


e money- 


bill, and rather; becauſe! he ingended thete 
| ſhould 


Book 


XXIII. 


1677. ſhould be a receſs very quickly. This meſſage 
cccaſioned warm debats in the houſe. They 


diſtruſted 
by the 
commons. 


The king's 


ſpeech to 


the com- 


mons. 


Remark's 
upon this 
ſpeech. 


were inclined to give the king the 600,000 l. 
he had asked, but were willing ro have ſome- 
thing for their money, whereas the king was 
for being ſure of the ſupply before he proceed- 
ed in what was deſired by the commons. 
Their diſtruſt was not very honourable to him, 
but it was his fault, becauſe he had given fo 
many. occaſions for it, and therefore he could 
not think it ſtrange. He made it however 
fubſervient to his deſign, and pretended in his 
turn to fear, that the commons intended to en- 
gage him in a war with France, and then 
leave him to extricate himſelf as well as he 
could, without granting the neceſſary aſſiſtance 
to ſupport it. On this pretence he ſent for 
the commons to Whitehall, and made them 
the following ſpeech. 

Gentlemen, I have ſent for you hither, 
© that I might prevent thoſe miſtakes and 
« diftruſts, which I find ſome are ready to 


| © make, as if I had called you together only 


to get money from you, for other uſes than 
you would have it employed. I do aflure 
you, on the word of a king, that you ſhall 
not _ any truſt you repoſe in me, for 
the fafety of my kingdoms, and I deſire 
you to believe, I would not break my credit 
with you; but as I have already told you, 
that it would not be poſſible for me to ſpeak 
or act thoſe things which ſhould anſwer the 
ends of your ſeveral addreſſes, without ex- 
poſing my kingdoms to much greater dan- 
gers, ſo 1 declare to you again, I will neither 


in a better condition than I am able to put 
myſelf, both to defend my ſubjects, and of- 
fend my enemies. 
I have nor loſt one day ſince your laſt meet- 
ing, in doing all I could for your defence, 
and I tell you plainly, Tt ſhall be your fault, 
and not mine, if your ſecurity be not ſuffi- 
ciently provided tor.” | 

As this ſpeech, under general and obſcure 
terms, perfectly anſwered the king's ſecret in- 
tentions, it is abſolutely neceſſary to make 
ſome remarks, in order to thew diſtinctly 
and plainly, both the king's intention and 
character. 

Firſt, the commons had deſired the king to 
provide for the ſafety of his kingdoms, upon 
the foundation, that their ſafety depended on 
the preſervation of the Spaniſh Netherlands. 
But the king ſays not a word which may 
oblige him to the defence of the Netherlands, 
and contents himſelf with promiſing, upon 
his royal word, that he will provide tor the 
ſafety of his kingdom ; which general pro- 
miſe left him room to ſay afterwards, that 
whatever he had done was for the ſafety of his 
kingdom. 0 

Secondly, he ſuppoſed, that in providing 
for this ſafety, his kingdoms would be expoſed 
to great dangers, unleſs he had the money be- 
forehand, which was a groundleſs ſuppotition. 

Thirdly, he told them, he ought to be pur 
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in a better condition to defend his ſubjects, 


and oftend his enemies. By this laſt expreſſion 
Vor II. 


he Reign of CHARLES II. 


hazard my own ſafety nor yours, until I be 


I do farther affure you, 


he inſinuated, that he would enter into a 
league offenſive againſt France, which was not 
his intention, as will hereafter plainly ap- 
pear. | 


Fourthly, he told them, he had not loſt 


one day, in doing all he could for their defence, 
which expreſſion ſignified nothing, ſince he 
had juſt told them, he could neither ſpeak nor 
act, before he had the demanded ſupply. 


In what therefore did his five weeks care con- 


ſiſt? 


Fifthly, there is but one thing clear in this 
ſpeech, and that is, he would be ſure of the 
money before he began to act. By which he 
intimated to the commons, that he pretended 
to have as much reaſon to diſtruſt them, as 
they could have to diſtruſt him, tho' aſſuredly 
the caſe was very different. | 

This ſpeech occaſioned very great debates 
in the houſe of commons. The court-party 
propoſed a ſpeedy grant of the deſired ſupply, 


to enable the king to make alliances, other- * 
wiſe, they could not be expected to be made; 


and alledged, that the king had the ſame 
power of making war and leagues, as the 
houſe had in giving money; he could not have 
money without them, nor they alliances with- 
out him. The contrary party remarked, that no- 
thing was poſitive promiſed by the king, except 
that he would provide for the ſafety of the 


amongſt 
c 
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Great de- 
bates a- 


com- 
mons. 


kingdom, which might be explained ſeveral 
ways, without any aſſurance it ſhould be un- 


derſtood in the ſenſe of the commons. As for 
ſaying that the king would make alliances 
when he ſhould have the ſupply; the expreſſion 
was too general to hazard upon it a ſum of 
600,000 1. But if alliances were made forth 
with, and declared to day, the 600,000 l. would 
be granted to morrow. | | 
This laſt opinion prevailed, ſuch was the 
diſtruſt conceived of the king. So, the houſe 
reſolved to preſent an addreſs to the king, 


which ſhould oblige him to ſpeak more plainly, 


thar they might know how to proceed. The 
ſubſtance of this addreſs was, | 

© Iris a great affliction to us, to find our- 
ſelves obliged to declare againſt the granting 
the ſupply you are pleaſed to demand, con- 
celving it not agreeable to the uſage of par- 
liaments, to grant ſupplies for the mainte- 


ſignified in parliament ; from which uſage 
it we depart, the precedent might be of 


c 
c 
c 
* 
5 
c 
c 
© dangerous conſequence in future times. 


They ad- 
dreſs the 
ing. 


Echard, 


nance of wars and alliances, before they are 


We humbly beſeech your majeſty to enter 


© into a league offenſive and defenſive with 
© the ſtates general of the United Provinces, 
© againſt the growth and power of the French 
© king, and for the preſervation of the Spaniſh 
© Netherlands; and to make ſuch other alliances 
with other ſuch of the conſederates as you 
* ſhall think fit and uſeful to that end.----- 

* Laſtly, they laid before him ſeveral rea- 
ſons to convince him, that in this juncture, 
a war with France was abſolutely neceſſary, 


Chriſtendom in repoſe, and promiſed ro put 
him in a condition for a vigorous mainte- 
nance of the ſame.” 


I2 


1 


Had 


in order to oblige her to leave the reſt of 


— 
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The king 
continues 
to feign a 


diſtruſt of 


the com- 
mons, 


Had the king really intended to ſtop the 
great progreſs of the king of France, this ad- 
dreſs would have been more than ſufficient tg 
engage him in a war with that prince, or at 
leaſt to have done ſomething to make him 
fear it. But as nothing was farther from his 
thoughts, he affected a diſtruſt of the com- 


mons, which he really had not. He had un- 


dertaken the firſt war againſt the ſtates, upon 


a like aſſurance, without the leaſt heſitation. 


Complains 
of the ad- 
dreſs. 
Kennet, 


He had engaged in the ſecond war without 
even imparting. his deſign to the parliament. 
Bur when a war with France was deſired, he 
pretended to fear from the commons, what 


he had not feared when a war with Hol and ” 


was in. queſtion; tho' it was manifeſt, this 
fear was entirely groundles. But any delay 
was to be uſed rather than oppoſe the pro- 
greſs of his good. friend, and yet, he was 
unwilling to loſe this opportunity of procuring 
a ſupply from his parliament. 
Ihe commons pretended, by | 
dreſs, to oblige the king to give a clear anſwer. 
But they found themſelves miſtaken. The 
king receiving this addreſs the 26th of May, 
fent two days after for the commons to White- 
hall, and for anſwer ſharply reproved them 


for invading his prerogative, in requiring 


him to enter into a league offenſive and de- 
fenſive with the ſtates general, © Should 1, 


© faid he, ſuffer this fundamental power of 
© making war and peace to be ſo far invaded, 


Adjourns 
the parlia- 
ment, 


© as to have the manner and circumſtances ot 


© leagues preſcribed to me by parliament, no 
© prince or ſtate would any longer believe, 
© that the ſovereignty of England reſts in the 
© CLOWN.---—- Wherefore you may reſt aſſured, 
© thatno condition ſhall make me depart from 
© ſo eſſential a part of the monarchy. At the 
concluſion of this ſpeech he declared, his plea- 
ſure to them, that the houſe be adjourned till 


the 16th of July, telling them, he would give 


them notice by his proclamation when he in- 
rended they ſhould fit again, which he ſaid, 


| would not be till winter, unleſs ſome extraordi- 


nary occaſion {ſhould happen. | 
Nothing is a plainer demonſtration, how 
different the king's intereſts were from thoſe of 
his kingdom, than his conduct on this impor- 
tant occaſion. The commons believed it ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary for the ſafety of the kingdom, 
to check the progreſs of the French king, and 
preſerve rhe ben and to that end, 
make alliances with the ſtates general and their 
confederates. This was a very evident truth. 
The king himſelf did not deny it, while there 
was hope of getting the 609,000 |. demanded 
on pretence of putting himſelf in a condirion 
to defend the kingdom, which ſhewed at leaſt 
that he believed it in danger. But when he ſaw 
the commons would not be ſatisfied with ge- 
neral promiſes, but required ſomething real, 
the neceſſity of putting the kingdom in a ſtate 
of defence, vaniſhed at once. He adjourned 
the parliament for ſeveral months, withour 
any notice of the danger with which the king- 
dom was threatned, tho? that danger ſubſiſted 
no leſs, than at the beginning of the ſeſſion. 
Thus the danger was preſſing to the kingdom, 


their laſt ad- 
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when it was no longer ſo to the king: a clear 1677. 


evidence that the King and. parliament had WW 
different views and intereſts. So, on pretence of 


an atempt of the commons upon his preroga- 
tive, he took occaſion to order a long ad journ- 
ment, which broke all the meaſures of the 
commons, and almoſt deſtroyed the hopes en- 
tertained by the allies, of aſſiſtance from Eng- 
land, which could not but be very advanta- 
gious to France, I do not think it poſſible to 
account for the king's conduct in a manner 
ſatisfactory to the impartial, without ſuppoſing 


that he expected aſſiſtance from France to make 


himſelf abſolute, and change the eſtabliſhed 
religion. On this ſuppoſition, inſtead of be- 
ing concerned to ſtop the progreſs of France, 
it could not but be for his intereſt that ſhe 


— 


ſhould become ſtill more powerful. Accordingly 


this was what he wiſhed, as all his proceed- 


ings manifeſtly ſhewed. 


We learn from Sir William Temple himſelf, The king 
that whilſt he was at Nimeguen as plenipo- 


ulcs 
endea- 


rentiory-mediator for a peace, he was ſent for „ours for 
to London by the king, on pretence of making a ſeperate 


him ſecretary of ſtate, but in reality to diſpatch 
him to the Hague, to endeavour to perſuade 
the prince of Orange to conſent to a ſeperate 
peace with France. But Temple declined a 
commiſſion which he had before tried to exe- 
cute, without being able to ſucceed. This 
ſhows with what zeal the king endeavoured to 
ſerve France, which only wanted to divide the 
allies by ſuch an expedient. It is certain, the 
king of France, tho? till now ſuperior to his 
enemies, was little able longer to ſuſtain a 
war with almoſt all Europe united againſt him. 
It was therefore in the king of England's power 


to procure a juſt and reaſonable peace, by de- 


claring againit France, as he was deſired by 
the parliament. 
tained of him. On the contrary, fearing to 


But this could never be ob- 


be forced to it at laſt by the clamours of his 


people, he ſecretly laboured to procure France 


an advantagious peace, by the diviſion of her 


encmies. | 


Sir William Temple having refuſed to be 
employed upon this errand, Mr. Laurence 
Hyde was ſent to the Hague, to try to gain 
the ſtates and prince of Orange. 


peace. 
Temple's 
Mem 


The king had the more hopes of prevailing Project of 


with the prince, as there had been ſome time à marriage 


ſince a propoſal from him for his marriage on 


this end probably, that the king permitted the 
prince his nephew to come to his court, and 
ſollicite his affairs in perſon : but without any 


o . - | f 
with the princes Mary, eldeſt daughter to the Le 


duke of York; and as he did not doubt, that with the 
to ſucceed in that affair, the prince would Princels 
grant every thing deſired of him concerning .;: 
the ſeperate peace with France. It was for je 


ary. 
emplcs 
4 


poſitive aſſurance that his addreſſes would be Ihe prince 


well received, The prince could not leave the arrives in 


army before rhe campaign was ended, and England. 


therefore arrived not in England till the gth Kennet. 


of October, when he landed at Harwich, and 
from thence went to the court. 'The king, the 
duke of York, the lord-treaſurer, and Sir 
William Temple, were the only perſons in- 


formed of the motive of the princes journey. 


he 
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1679. The court, which was then at Newmarket; 
WwWyw being. returned to London, the prince had a 
fight ol the princeſs, and then demanded her 

in form of the king and the duke of York, by 

= whom his propoſal was difterently received. 
A __=_ The duke of York ſeemed: very cold, and the 
e yl king. appeared to embrace it with joy: but it 
king and Was on condition that he and the prince ſhould 
1 previouſly agree upon the terms of a general 
emple. peace. This condition was like to render the 


prince's journey entirely fruitleſs. The prince 


was abſolutely againſt ſpeaking of a peace till 
after the marriage, and the king as reſolute to 
agree upon the plan of a peace before the mar- 
riage ſhonld be concluded. They continued 
five or ſix days fixed to their reſolutions. The 
prince acquainted the king, by Sir William 
Temple, That his allies, who were like to 


© have hard terms of the peace, as things then 


© ſtood, would be apt to believe, that he had 
made his match at their coſt, and for his part 
© he would never ſell his honour for a wife. 
All this was not capable to divert the king 
from his reſolution, . and the affair ſeemed up- 
on the point of breaking off. But all was re- 
conciled. Temple paying a viſit to the prince 
one night after ſupper, was told by him, 
That he repented his coming into England, 
and reſolved to be gone in two days, if the 
king continued in his mind of treating upon 


© the peace before he was married; but that 


<. before he went, the king muſt chuſe how they 

© ſhould live hereafter; for he was ſure it muſt 

be either like the greateſt friends, or the great- 

© eſt enemies; and deſired Sir William to let his 
majeſty know ſo next morning, and give him 

© account of what he ſhould ſay upon it.“ Sir 
William, in diſcharge of his commiſſion, re- 
reſented to the king the ill-conſequences of a 

breach with the prince, conſidering the ill- 
humours. of ſo many of his ſubjects on account 

of his engagements with France, and the in- 
vitation made the prince by ſeveral of them 

The kins during the late war. The king having heard 
yields, and him with great attention, anſwered, © I ne- 
| © ver yet was deceived in judging a man's 
* honeſty by his lgoks,----- and it I am not de- 

© ceived in the princes face, he is the honeſteſt 

man inthe world; and I will cruit him, and 


he ſhall have his wife, and you ſhall go im- 


© mediately and tell my brother ſo, and that 
* It is a thing I am reſolved on. The duke 
of York appeared at firſt a little ſurpriſed, but 
however anſwered, the king thould be obcycd, 
and he ſhould be glad his fabjest would learn 
from him the obedience which they owed to 
their fovereign,-----adding, © I tell him my 
opinion very freely upon any thing, bur 
* whenthart is done, and I know his pleaſure 


ce upon it, I obey him.” Immediately after Sir 


William waited on the prince with the agree- 
the mar- able news. The ſame day, the marriage-ar- 
riage is ticles were drawn and agreed, the princels's 
concluded portion being 400001. ſterling, and the day 
_ don; after the king declared the marriage in full 
ummated. 0 ; 

Echard, council. The city of London teſtified an ex- 
traordinary joy at the news, and Sir Francis 
Chaplin the lord- mayor invited the king to a 


magnificent entertainment the 29th of Octo- 


ber. The marriage was conſummated on the 1677. 
princeꝰs birth-day, the th of November.: 
. A 'fewi Ways after, the king, the duke of A plan for 
York, the prince of Orange, the lord- treaſurer, 3 
and Sir William Temple, entered into con- 3 | 
ference for ſettling the ſcheme of a general upon. 
peace, and after ſome debates, agreed upon Temple's 
theſe terms: © All ſhould be reſtored by France Mem. 

* ro the emperor, that had been taken from 
him in the war, the duchy of Lorrain to 

© that duke, and all on both ſides between 

© France and Holland: And to Spain, the 

* towns of Aeth, Charleroy, Oudenard, Cour- 

© tray, Tournay, Conde, Valenciennes, Sr. 

* Guillain, and Binch. That the prince of 
Orange ſhould endeavour to procure the 
conſent of Spain; and the king that of 
France, for which purpoſe he ſhould ſend 

© ſome perſon immediately over with the pro- 


_ © poſition, who was to demand a poſitive an- 
«< {wer in two days.” The lord Duras, after- 


wards earl of Feverſham, a creature of the 
duke of York, was the perſon fixed upon to 
execute this commiſſion. OS 285 b 

The prince and princeſs of Orange em- The ,.:-. 
barqued for Holland ſhortly after. The king — 5 
poſitively aſſured the prince, he would never Holland. 
depart from the ſcheme agreed upon for a ge- Burnet. 
neral peace, and that if France reſuſed her 
conſent, he would declare war againſt hen 
And yer, the prince had the mortification be- 
fore his departure, to ſee the adjournment of 
the parliament p:olonged from the 3d of De- 
cember to the 4th of April. de 

The court of France were extremely ſur- The kine 
priſed, as well with the ſcheme of the peace, is gained 
as the manner in which it was pretended to by France. 
impoſe it on them. But whether the lord Temple 
Duras had ſecret orders to give hopes, that _ 
the ſcheme might be altered, or it was not 
deſpaired to gain the king of England, the en- 
voy, after ſtaying ſome days beyond his com- 


miſſion, returned without an an{wer, or ar 


leaſt with an anſwer of no ſignification. It con- 
tained only, © That the moſt Chriſtian king 
« hoped, his brother would not break with 
ce him upon one or two towns, to which Eng- 
land had no pretention, but however, he 
« would ſend orders to his ambaſſador at Lon- 
« don, to treat with his majeſty himſelf.“ 
It is known, the king of France offered Mr. 
Montague, the Engliſh ambaſſador, large 
ſums for the king, and the treaſurer, which 
were not accepted, at leaſt openly ; but on 
the other hand, the king ſuffered himſelf to 
be ſo mollified by the offers or articles of 
France, that the ſcheme of peace agreed on 
with the prince of Orange, was at laſt re- 
duced to nothing, and no more heard of. 

From the lord Duras's return, to the meet- gecret ne- 
ing of the parliament, the king was actually gotiations 
negotiating with the king of France, the with 
terms on which he was to reſiſt the ſollicitati- France. 
ons of his parliament, and prevent his declar- -_ 25 
ing tor the allies, This appeared openly in 
the parliament itſelf, by the letters of the 
lord-treaſurer Danby, produced before the 
commons in 1678, by Mr. Montague, ambai- 

{ador at the French court; and ſince het, a 
uller 
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fuller convition has been given of this by Mr. 
Montague's letters, publiſhed by the earl of 


Danby, in the reign of William III. I hall 


tranſcribe the extracts of theſe letters, that 
the reader may be ſatisfied oi what I fay, with- 
out relying on my word. But I am to premiſe, 
that the — after prolonging the adjourn- 
ment to April 1678, thought proper to aſſem- 
ble the parliament, the 15th of January, and 


as ſoon as they met, to adjourn the commons, 


by a meſſage, to the 28th of the ſame month. 
The letters I mentioned were as follows: 


Extract of a letter from Mr. Montague to the 
king, from Paris, in the year 1677. 


1 Am ſure, the greatneſs of the king 

« of France is ſupported only by your 
te majeſty's connivance at what what he does, 
« and the good will Chriſtendom ſees you 
have for him. The advantage he has by it 
even in point of revenue, by his conqueſts, 
© does amount to five times the ſum you have 
« now from him: And tho' after-games are 
« hard to play, I think I underſtand this court 
ce ſo well, and if you care to have it done, I 
am confident I conld get you by agreement 
1000000 of Livres a year to be paid while 
the war ſhall laſt, and 4000000 after the 
peace ſhall be made, I mean, Sir, over 
and above what you have from France 
NOW ,-==== ; 


cc 
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cc 
cc 
cc 
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Extract of a letter from Mr. Montague to the 


lord-treaſurer Danby, wrote a little after 


the former. 


I Expect his Chriſtian majeſty's anſwer to 
the demands I made by the king's direc- 
tion of 200,0001. ſterling, to be paid till 
the general peace is concluded, taking for 
granted,that it will be conform to my orders 
from the king, to inſiſt upon 2000000 of 
livres a year during the war, and 4000000 
after the peace, or elſe 200,0001. ſterling 
during the war. But I am told this morn- 
ing, that Mr. Courtin has agreed this mat- 
ter with the king my maſter, and that his 
majeſty will be contented with 2000000 of 
livres a year only during the war ; which I 
confeſs ſurpriſed me extremely, conſidering 
the neceſſity of his majeſty's condition, and 
the poſitiveneſs of his commands to me, to 
inſiſt upon 200,000 J. ſterling, which I had 
done very efſectually, and mult have ſucceed- 
ed in, conſidering the reaſonableneſs of the 
demand, except the generoſity of the king 
our maſter's nature, who values money ſo 
« ]ittle, has already condeſcended to the leſſer 
cc ſum of 2000000 of livres, &c. 
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Extract of a letter from the lord-treaſurer 
Danby to Mr. Montague, ambaſſador in 
France, the 17th of January 1677-8. 


— Eſterday young Ruvigny came to 
cc V me with Mr. Barillon (having 


and diſcourſed much upon the confidence 
the French king hath of the firmneſs of ours 
to him: of the good opinion his maſter hath 
of me; of his king's reſolution to conde- 


cc 


given me his father's letters the day before) 


ce ſcend to any thing, 
ce him, for the ſatisfaction of our ki 
certainly our king may depend upon all aſ- 
ſiſtances and ſupplies from his maſter, in 
caſe the frindſhip be preſerved -The main 
of rheir driſt was to engage me to prevail 
with the prince of Orange as to the town 
of Tournay -The king muſt come to ſome 
declaration of his mind to. the parliament 
when it meets. That which makes the 
=_— of peace leſs probable, is, that the 
duke grows every day leſs inclined to it, 
and has created a greater indifferency in the 
king than I could have imagined ; which 
being added to the French king's reſolu- 
tions, not to part with Tournay, does, I 
confeſs, make me diſpair of any accommo- 
dation. Nevertheleſs, I am aſſured, that 
one principal cauſe of this adjournment for 
13 days, has been to find an expedient for 
the peace; and the effect hath hitherto 
been, that no body will now believe other 
* than that the peace is already concluded 
© between us and France. ü 


cc 


Extract of another letter from the ſame hand 
to the ſame perſon, dated the 25th. of 
March, 1678. | | . 

——g 21 N caſe the conditions of peace ſnhall 

« * be excepted, the king expects to 
cc have 6000co0 of livres a year for three 


« years, from the time that this agreement 


ce ſhall be ſigned betwixt his majeſty and the 
« king of France; becauſe it wilt probably 

be two or three years before the parliament 
will be in humour to give him any ſupplies 
after the making of any peace with France; 
and the ambaſſador here has always agreed 
to that ſum, but not for ſo long a time. If 
you find the peace will not be accepted, you 
are not to mention the money at all; and 
all poſſible care muſt be taken to have this 
whole negotiation as private as is poſſible, 
for fear of giving offence at home, where for 
the moſt part we hear in ten days aſter of any 
thing that is communicared to the French 
miniſters.“ . -At the bottom of the letter 
were theſe words under the king's own hand--- 
This letter is writ by my order, C. R. 


cc 
cc 
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I ſhall make no remarks upon theſe letters, N emarł 

which plainly ſhew with what ſincerity the King upon the 
1 much king's 

The beſt excuſe for him oonduct, 


diſcharged the office of mediator, and 
he favoured France. 
is, that theſe ſecret proceedings and negotiati- 
ons were only to get money. But when it is 
conſidered, that he would have received much 
more from his parliament, it he had purſued 
the paths of uprightneſs, and might have had 
more left of what the parliament would have 
granted him in one ſingle year, than he hoped 
to draw from France in three, a man can hard- 
ly forbear thinking, that his blind attachment 
to the intereſt of France was for hidden de- 
ſigns which it was not yet time to diſcover. 
And if it is ſaid, he took money from France 
only to be freed from thę trouble of applying 
to his parliament, this does but confirm that 
he intended to render himſelf abſolute. 2 
S 
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167% 8. The king had not prolonged the adjourn- 
ment of the parliament to the 28th of January, 


1677-8, 
The king 
concludes 
alliances 
with the 
ſtates. 
Temple. 


in order to find expedients for a general peace, 
as the treaſurer told Montague in his letter of 
the 26th of January, but to have time; to re- 
ceive the news of a leagpe with Holland, 


which was indeed ſigned the 16th of January. 


This league was very far from anſwering the 


deſires of the parliament. It was properly but 


_ defenſive, to prevent the king oſ France from 


purſuing his conqueſts in the Netherlands. 


Nay, it may be eaſily judged conſidering the 


- king'stri& union with France, and the ſecret 


M correſpondences berween the TWO courts, whe- 


The king's of 


ſpeech, 
Kennet. 


ther he had any great deſire to go to war with 


the king of France, in order to oblige him to 
reſtore what he had taken. He believed ne- 
vertheleſs, that this league would be capable 
to impoſe upon · the parliament, and therefore 
had deferred their meeting to receive the news 
of its concluſion... Supported by this league, 
which, according to him, was to produce won- 
derful effects, he made the following ſpeech to 
both houſes, the 28th of January. 


My lords and gentlemen, | | 
HEN we parted laſt, I told you, that 
before we met again I would do that 
which ſhould be to your ſatisfaction. I have 
accordingly made ſuch alliances with Hol- 
land, as are for the preſervation of Flanders, 
and which cannot fail of that end, unleſs 
prevented either by the want of due aſſiſtan- 
ces to ſupport thoſe alliances, or by the ſmall 
regard the Spaniards themſelves muſt have 
< to their on preſervation. The firſt of theſe 
© I cannot ſuſpect, by reaſon of your repeated 
* engagements, to maintain them; and I 
know you are ſo wile as to conſider, that a 
war which muſt. be the neceſſary conſequence 
ol them, ought neither to be proſecuted by 
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ſeverance as may give me encouragement to 
purſue it; beſides, it will not be leſs neceſ- 
ſary to let our enemies have ſuch a proſpect 
of our reſolutions, as may let them ſee cer- 
tainly that we ſhall not be weary of our arms, 
till Chriſtendom be reſtored to ſuch a peace, 
as ſhall not be in the power ot any prince 
alone to diſturb. | | 
< ] do acknowledge to you, that I have 
uſed all the means poſſible by a mediation, 
to have procured an honourable and fate 
peace for Chriſtendom ; knowing how pre- 
terable ſuch a peace would have been to uy 
war, and eſpecially to this kingdom, whic] 
mult neſcfiarily own the vaſt benefits it 
has received by peace, while its neighbours 
only have yet ſmarted by the war ; but find- 
ing it no longer to be hoped for by fair 
means, it ſhall not be my fault if that be 
not obtained by force which cannot be had 
any other ways. For this reaſon, I have re- 
called my troops from France, and have 
conſidered, that altho* the Dutch ſhall do 
their parts, we cannot have leſs on ours than 
go fail of capital ſhips conſtantly maintained, 
nor leſs than 30 or 40, 00 land-men (with 
their dependencies) to be employed upon 
J ok It. | . 
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halves, nor to want ſuch aſſurances of per- 
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ſhall give to theſe uſes, I am contented that 
ſuch money be appropriated to thoſe ends 
as ſtriẽtly as you can deſire. I have given 


teſtimony enough of my care in that kind, 


by the progreſs I have made in building the 
new ſhips:;! wherein, for the making them 


more uſeful, I have directed ſuch larger di- 
menſions as will coſt me above 100, o l. 
more than the act allows. I have gone as 
far as I could in repairing the old fleet, and 
in buying neceſſary ſtores for the navy and 
ordnance: And in this and other proviſions 


for better ſecur ing both my fore ĩgn planta- 


tions and the Iſlands nearer home, I have ex- 


pended a great deal more than the 200, oo0 l. 
you enabled me to borrow upon the exciſe, 


altho' I have not found ſuch credit as I ex- 


pected upon that ſecurity. I have born the 
charge both of a rebellion in Virginia, and 
a new war with Algiers: I ſtand engaged 
to the prince of Orange for my niece's por- 
tion, and I ſhall not be able to maintain my 
conſtant neceſſary eſtabliſiments, unleſs. the 
new impoſts upon wine, &c. be continued 
to me, which would otherways turn only to 
their profit to whom we leaſt intend it. | 
© I hope theſe things will need little recom- 
mendat ion to you, when you conſider your 
promiſes in ſome, and the nceſſity of the 
reſt; and to let you ſee, that I have not 
only employed my time and treaſure for 
your ſafety, bur done all I could to remove 
all ſorts of jealouſies, I have married my 
niece to the prince of Orange, by which T 
hope I have given full aſſurances, that I ſhaſ}- 
never ſuffer his intereſts to be ruined, if I 
can be aſlitted, as I ought to be, to preſerve 
them. Having done all this, I expect from 
you a plenritul ſupply, ſuitable to ſuch great 
occaſions, whereon depends not only the 
honour, but, for ought I know, the bein 


of the Engliſh nation, which will not be 


ſaved by finding fault afterwards, but may 
be prevented by avoiding the chief fault of 
doing weakly and by halves, what can only 
be hoped from a vigorous and thorough pro- 
ſecution of what we undertake. Theſe con- 
ſiderat ions are of the greateſt importance 
that ever concerned this kingdom, and there- 
fore I would have you enter immediately 
upon them, without ſuffering any other bu- 
fineſs whatſoever to divert you from bringing 
them to good reſolutions. 


It is very ſtrange, that Charles II, with A remart 
more extraordinary ſupplies than were ever upon this 
granted to any king of England, with a re- {pecch. 


venue much larger than that of any of his pre- 
deceſſors, (which, by the calculation of the 
commons, amounted to 1,6000001.,) was ne- 
vertheleſs always in want, and oppreſſed with 
debts, and in every ſpeech told his parliament, 
that he had expended for the publick, more 
than, was granted him. He had however 
been engaged but in two wars, which he 
might have avoided it he had pleaſed, and 


ſaved his ſnbjects ſeveral millions, fruitleſsly 


conſumed in theſe wars. But this is not the 


12 H only 


1041 
our flexis and elſewhere. And becauſe there 1677-8! 
ſhall-be-no fear of miſ employing what you 


104% 


be made upon this 


I ſpeech; there is another of much greater im- 


portance. | MS #3154 1 e 

The whole fpeech was founded upon a ſup- 
poſition which naturally ought to have been 
true, but was not, namely, that his alliance 
with Holland could not fail to engage him 
in a war with France, tho' nothing was far- 
ther from his intention. His aim therefore 
was to repreſent his alliance with Holland, 
and the war againſt France, as one and the 
ſame thing, or at leaſt the war as the neceſſary 
conſequence of this alliance, tho“ he gave no 
poſitive hopes of the war. There was indeed 
a wide diſtance between the one and the o- 
ther. For, if the parliament had granted the 
immenſe ſums he demanded, it is certain, he 


might have made peace when he pleaſed, 


The com- 
mons en- 
gaged in 


without expending any of the money in pre- 
parations. He would only have had to de- 
clare againſt France, and peace would inftant- 
ly have followed. For France was not in 
condition to reſiſt, if England had been ſin- 
cerely united with the reſt of her enemies. 
Herein the king threw the parliament into a 
great dilemma. For, either they were to 


difficulties, grant him the large ſums he demanded, with- 


out having other hope of a future war, than a 


_ conſequence not abſolutely neceſlary, or in re- 


The com- 
mons ad- 
_ dreſs the 
king. 
Echard. 


fuſing the ſupply, they gave the king a plauſſi- 
ble pretence to ſay, it was not his fault, that 
England did not join with the enemies of 
France. But in the houſe of commons were 


men of ſufficient abilities to diſcover the 


king's artifices, and inſtruct their fellow mem- 
bers, wherein they ſucceeded the more eaſily, 
as above two thirds of the houſe were little 
inclined to truſt to the king's word. 

It was therefore reſolved, after great de- 
bates, to preſent an addreſs to the king, the 
ſubſtance of which was, - That they 


© beſought him not to admit of any treaty of 
peace, whereby the French ny ſhould be 


< left in poſſeſſion of any greater dominion or 


power, than was left him by the Pyrenean 


« treaty : That no trade be admitted with 


France, or any goods ſuffered to be import- 


A a R 


© ed from thence, on pain of forfeiture. And 
when he ſhould be pleaſed to communicate 
his alliances to them in parliament, they 
would give ſuch ready aſſiſtance, on all oc- 


A 


conclufion.” 
This addreſs threw the king, in his turn, 


into a great perplexity. He would have ir 


believed, that he intended to make war upon 
France, tho' he had already reſolved againſt 


it. He could not therefore anſwer this addreſs 


without a direCt aſſent or diſſent, and this is 


The king what he was willing to avoid. To extricate 


finds a wa 


Feb. 4. 
Echard. 


3 nd himſelf, he had recourſe to the ſame expedient 


he had formerly uſed. "This was, to complain 
of the great invaſion of his prerogative, in thus 
preſcribing the methods he was to uſe, which 
at the ſame time he ſhowed to be ridiculous 
and impracticable. He ſaid, his ſpeech was 
to both houſes, and the return ought to be 
from both. That however, if, by their aſ- 


ſiſtance, he was put into arms ſafficient for 


caſions, as might bring the war to a happy 


The HISTORY of ENGLAN D: 
1677- g. only reflection which may ſuch a work, he would never be ' weary, till 1677-8, 
Chriſtendom was reſtored to ſuch a peace,. 
that it ſhould not be in the power of one prince 


to diſturb it: That the rights of making and 
nian ß war and peace, belonged ſolely to 
him, and they were miſtaken, it they thought 
he would ever depart from that right: That 
if the commons would eneourage him to go 
further in alliances, they muſt conſider of 
raiſing ſpeedy ſupplies; for from the conſi- 
deration of thoſe he muſt take his meaſures. 


The meaning of this anſwer was eaſily un- The com- 
derſtood, viz. that the king ſtudiouſſy avoided mons ſens 
ſible of his 
againſt France, tho' he wiſhed that conſe- _ 
quence ro be drawn from his alliance with 


to fay poſitively, he intended to declare war 


Holland : Alliance, of which the contents were 


not known, and which was not yet imparted 
to the 
that on his bare declaration or information of an 


parliament. He pretendcd, however, 


alliance with Holland, the parliament ſhould 
enable him to maintain 90 large ſhips, beſides 
3o others, and 40000 land-forces. And yet, 
when the articles of this treaty, ſhortly atter, 
came to be known, the commons vored, that 
it was not purſuant to their defires. It is eaſy 


to ſee, wherein the difference between the king 
and the commons conſiſted. The king feared, 


or feigned to fear, that the parliament, after 
ingaging him in a war wirh France, would 


leave him deſtitute of means to ſupport it. 


The commons really diſtruſted his fincerity, 
and feared, that, after receiving the money, 
he would think no more of war, but ſuffer an 
unſafe peace to be concluded. Ler the reader 


determine for one or other. I ſhall only ſay, 


that, if the reigns of Henry III, and Richard II, 
are excepted, England had never feen, till 
within the laſt 60 years, ſuch mutual diftruſt 
between her king's and parliaments. It muſt 


be impured to this, that James I. Charles I, 


and Charles II, were no ſlaves to their word, 
and while they pretended to falve their finceri- 


ty by generals, reſtrictions, obſcure, or am- 


bignous expreſſions, they loſt entirely the 


confidence of their ſubjects. Every king of 


England is in danger of being very unhappy, 
when, by ſuch artifices, he Jars ſuſpect- 
ed the ſincerity of what he ſays in full parlia- 
ment. | | 

However this be, the commons reſolved to 
grant the king a ſupply, but with ſtrièt limi- 
tations. At the beginning of this ſeſſion, they 
had granted him 70000 l., for a ſolemn fune- 
ral of his father, whoſe body could not be 
found, tho' it was certainly known to be in- 


terred in Windſor chapel. I dont know whe- 


ther it was ever diſcovered, or the intended 
obſcquies performed. 


The earl of Shaftsbury, after 13 months The car) 
confinement in the Tower, was at laſt diſ- 5 
charged. But not till he had begged pardon _ 


well for his fault as his obſtinacy in not ac- 
knowledging It. 


taking 


maſter of Ghent and Ipres in March, and then Echard! 
Put 


— 


f Shaftſ- 
diſ- 

: harged. 

on his knees at the bar of the lords houſe, as Echard- 


Ghent and 
While ſo much time was ſpent in England — 


in deliberations about war, the king of France by the 
the field in February, made himſelf Freach- 


ſion to ad- 


16778. 72 — his forces into quarters of refreſhment. 

W d cen a ah the Durch, that from 

this time they reſolved upon à ſeparate peace, 

tbough they durſt not publicly own it. 

Lewis XIV, who knew their intentions, and 

had nothing to fear from England, began to 

talk like a conqueror, and to form himfelf the. 

plan of the peace he was willing to grant the. 

allies, and which was different from that a- 

reed on between Charles and the prince of 

range. 3 | 4 ried ? 

Echard, _ On the other hand, the commons of Eng- 

land, alarmed at the progreſs of the French 

arms, made haſte to finiſh a bill for raiſing 

money by a poll-tax. The 14th of March 

they reſolved upon an addreſs to the king, to 

pray him to declare war againſt France, to 

_ diſmiſs the ambaſſador of that crown, and re- 

call his own from Paris, with a promiſe of the 

neceflary and plentiful ſupplies. This addreſs 

> was ſent the next day to the lords for their 

concurrence: But, before an anſwer was given, 

An addreſs the king came to the houſe of lords the 2oth 

gives the of March, and after paſſing the poll-bill, and 

king oa" ſome others, adjourned the parliament to the 
Journ the 11th of April. 75 | 

parliament It is remarkable that five days after, the 


Acts paſſedꝭ lord-treaſurer wrote the ſecond of the fore- 


mentioned letters to ambaſſador Montague, 
concerning the ſecret negotiation of which I 

| have ſpoken. _ 51 8 
The parliament meeting the 11th of April 
1678. was further adjourned to the 29th, when the 
The king chancellor acquainted. the two houſes, that 
ee, the king had diſcovered that the Dutch were 
che two Thinking of a ſeperate peace without his con- 
houſes. ſent or privity, and deſired their advice how 
Echard. to proceed. The commons gave their advice 
for an actual war with France, and at the ſame 
time voted, © That the late leagues made 
© with the ſtates-general of the United-Pro- 
« yinces, were not purſuant to the addreſſeſs 
ce of the houſe, nor conſiſtent with the good 
The ad- and fafety of the kingdom.” The king re- 
b che turned an anſwer, which teſtiſied his reſent- 


das ment of this vote. But the commons, not at 


1 om all diſcouraged, preſented a ſecond addreſs, 


A ſecond in which-----< They beſought him to com- 
addreſs, c municate to them his reſolutions upon their 
Echard, ce adyice.”------They added, That the in- 
“ conveniencies and dangers which the king- 

© dom lay under, might have been totally, 

_ © or in a great meaſure prevented, in caſe 

© his majeſty had accepted of the advice by 

« them given in their addreſs of the 26th 

* of May laſt, and the 3 iſt of January: They 

ce beſought him therefore, that he would be 

cc pleaſed to remove thoſe counſellors that ad- 

* viſed him to give thoſe anſwers which he 

cc did to the ſaid addrefles.----In fine, that he 

« would be pleaſed to remove the duke of 

* Lauderdale from his preſence and council.” 

The king's . The king immediately anſwered, © That 
angry an- he was much ſurpriſed at the extravagancy 
wer. © of their addreſs, and unwilling at preſent 
eto give it ſuch a due anſwer as it deſerved.” 
Two days after, viz. the 13th of May, he 


Prorogues 


he darlia. Prorogued the parliament to the 23d of the 
3 {ame month. Thus the propoſal for a war 


Burnet. 
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adjournment r a prorogation. It muſt be 
temarked, that this was at the very time, i 3 
ſeparate peace between France and Hollan 

was a negotiating, which the Dutch wou 

never have reſolved, could they have believed 

that England, would declare for a war. Ne- 
verthelels, the king would ſtill have it beliey- 

ed, he was Jiſpoled to war, tho hitherto he 

had not poſitively ſaid it. To this end, im- 
mediately after the poll-bill had paſſed, he 

raiſed 30000 men, who were compleated in 

ſix weeks. F 


* 42 


While theſe forces were raiſing; and before An embat- 


with France never failed to produce cither an 1678: 


the prorogation of the parliament, the ſtates- {yfromthe 
general ſent Van Lewen to the king, to ac- owes Tg 
quaint him, that they were diſpoſed to a ch kin ; 
peace, becauſe they ſaw, there was no reliance that be 
on the uncertain meaſures of England. That might yet 
however, if the king would immediately de- 3 
clate war againſt rance, they would break Tel —＋ 
off all negotiations, and vigorouſly proſecute Rem. 
the war purſuant to their alliances, and that 
his declaration was the only thing that could 
prevent a peace. This was declared to the 
ing by Sir William 'Temple, from the ſtates 

ambaſlador. The king now finding that a The ling 
poſitive anſwer was to be returned, which he reſolves to 
had hitherto avoided, told Sir William Tem- accept che 
ple, © That ſince the Dutch would have a gen b, 
ee peace upon the French terms, and France pres. . 
« offered money for his conſent to what he 
6c could not help, he did dot know why he 
« ſhould not get the money. | 

The weakneſs of this | evaſion is manifeſt : 
for tho? the ambaſſador of the ſtates had de- 
clared, there ſhould be no peace, if the king 
would really engage in a war, the king, ſup- 
preſſing this poſitive declaration, ſuppoſed that 
the ſtates were for a peace upon any terms. 
Upon this falſe ſuppoſition, he ordered Sir A treaty 
William Temple to treat with Barillon the negotiated 
French ambaſſador, but Sir William wiſely de- at London 
clined ſuch a negotiation. What Temple re- 3 
fuſed was undertaken by others, and the ſame —_—. 
author ſays, that amongſt the articles propoſed |; 
by the ambaſſador of France, for concluding a 
private treaty with the king, there was one 
article which was ſo offenſive, that the king 
aſſured him he would never forget it while he 
lived. He ſays no more, whether becauſe he 
was not informed of it, or did not thing pro- 
per to divulge what he knew. But Dr. Swift, 
who publiſhed Sir William Temple's letters, 
acquaints us with that remarkable paſlage, viz. 
© That France, in order to break the force of 
the confederacy, and elude all juſt conditi- 
© ons of a general peace, reſolved by any 
© means to enter into ſeparate meaſures with 
Holland, to which end it was abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to gain the good offices of the king 
< of England, who was looked upon as the 
© maſter of the peace when ever he pleaſed. 
The bargain was ſtruck for either 3 or 
0 
Cc 
c 


France, 


00,0001. : But when all was agreed* Mr. 
Barilon, the French ambaſſador, told the 
king, that he had orders from his maſter 
before payment to add a private article, by 
which his majeſty ſhould be engaged, | *** 

| 2 bo 
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Him 
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veto: he wiiHrt | 
that a ching to 
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rene dex "Hence it evideptly appears, fot what the 
Gens of 30000 men the king was raiſing were intended. 
Charles 


that crown for 4000000 of livres. | Nothing 
elſe therefore can be tliought, but that the 
king ſeeing the peace upon the point of con- 
cluſion, which he only could, but Would nat 
_ prevent, imagined,” that after the peace, the 
ing of France would affift him to become ab- 
ſolutè maſter in his Kingdoms, and furniſh him 
with money to maintain the 30090 men with- 
out his applying to the parliament. If this be 
not ſo, what account can be given of his con- 
duct in raiſing an army, at a time when all 
his proceedings ſhewed, he had not the leaſt 
deſire to make war upon Frances? 
The king was deceived by' t 


He 1s a- 
buſed by 
the king of 
France. 


| | by the premiſes of 
Lewis XIV, who artfully took advantage of 
the eager deſire di Charles and the duke his 
brother to eſtabliſn an abſolute government in 
England, to engage'them in all'the meaſures 
they had taken during the whole war; and 
which were ſo directly contrary tothe intereſts 
of the kingdom. Bur Wher he ſaw Himſelf 
| ſecure of a peace with the Dutch, and by a 
neceſſary conſequence, of a general peace with 
all Europe, he made a jeſt of his promiſe to 


Fü Ex 


not for the intereſt of France, that the king of 
England ſhould be abſolute, or rather, he 
feared to engage, for the ſole intereſts of the 
king of England, in an undertaking capable of 
kindling a new war, in which all Europe might 
be concerned. | - 1302808 DON [15 
T knew not whether the king conſented to 
Lewis's demands, and am only ſure, that he 
continued his levies, whether with intention 
to execute his deſigns without the aſſiſtance of 
France, or in the hope of obtaining better 
conditions from Lewis, by terify ing him with 
the apprehenſion of his joining with the allies, 
which might ſtill be practicable. By degrees, 
he ſpoke more gently of war, and ſufficiently 
declared his inclination for peace. 'In all 
appearance, he had adjuſted matters with 
France. - 49% 21 | x 
Affairs were in this ſituation when the par- 
liament met the 23d of May, after a proro- 
gation of ten days. The * opened the 
17th ſeſſion of this long parliament with a 
ſpeech, the ſubſtance of which was as fol- 
r A Of: ee 

The king's © I am reſolved; as far as I am able, to 
ſpeech, © ſave Flanders, either by a war or a peace, 
© whichway ſoever I ſhall find moſt conducing 
© towards it. - If I were able I would keep 
up my army and my navy at ſea for ſome 
c 
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The par- 
liament 
ſits. 
Echard. 


ſupplies for theit continuance or disbanding ; 


alms come eil e Or does 2 


ſince he had already made his bargain with 


material. 


his friend. He thought, doubtleſs; it was 


time; but I leave it to you to conſider of 


The H IS TORT of ENO LAN DO. 


troops” and in either caſe not to diſeourage ſo many 1678. 
ns. | This UnexpeRted* © worth) and brave gentlemen, who have of-. 
ROUT 8 THT, (00G TRE 
J. Does my'brother'of 


but of good to you and my people, nor ne- 
ver ſhall; therefore I deſirè you” will not 
«drive me into extremities, which muſt end 


$08 ' 2, & © £ 


in one bill. 
chancellor“ e e e My 
Ihe chancellor's ſpeech, according to cuf- 


ſert the ſpeech, which offered nothing new or 


The houſe of commons having adjourned 


A cafolu: 


tion of the 


| . { » 24 Commons. 
© oned'by the army, were humbly of opinion, Kennet. 


would proceed to the "conſideration of 
providing for the ſpeedy disbanding of the 

The houſe further ordered, that the mem- Communi- 
bers of his majeſty's privy-council ſhould ac- cated to 


quaint the king with this vote, and pray his we 2 


His anſwer 


ſpeedy: anſwer. The king replied, © That 
the French king had made ſuch offers of a 
© ceſſation till the 27th of July, that he be- 
* lieved they would not only be accepted, but 
end in a general peace; yet, as that was un- 
certain, it would not be prudent to diſmis 
« either fleet or army before that time.” Up- A vote for 
on this anſwer the houſe voted, That all disbanding 
© forces raiſed ſince the 29th of September laſt the army. 

(except thoſe tranſported to foreign plan- 

© tations) be forthwith paid off and disbanded, 

and that they would conſider of a ſupply for 

* that purpoſe.” Accordingly the 4th of June 

the houſe voted 200,000 l. for the disbanding 

the army by the end of the month, and the 

next day they voted the fame ſum towards de- 

fraying the expences of the fleet. 

Upon theſe votes the king, by a meſſage, A meſlage 
told the houſe, that his mind was ſtill the from the 
ſame, that the army and fleet ought to be kept king. 
up till the expected peace ſhould be conclud- 
ed; and he further recommended to their 
conlideration,'s Whether it were not diſho- 

© nourable 


Nimeguen. 
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1878. < nourable for him to recall his forces in Flan- 
ders from thoſe towns which he had taken 
into his protection, before they could pro- 
vide themſelves of other ſuccours. Upon 
this conſideration the commons extended the 
time, as to the forces in Flanders, to the 27th 

day of July. 
A vote to The 15thof June, the houſe reſolved, © That 
grant no é after the Tueſday following, no motions 
yon | during ce ſhould be made for any new ſupplies of mo- 
2 ſeMon, © ney, till after the next receſs.” As hitherto 
| the houſe had experienced, that the king only 
amuſed them, and intended to have the mo- 
ney before he poſitively declared himſelf, they 
reſolved to put him under a necſſity of declar- 
ing, within three days, for fear he ſhould ſtill 
continue to amuſe them, till it was too late. 
Accordingly, on that very Tueſday the king 
came to the houſe of peers, and, ſending for 
The king the commons, told both houſes, That the 
acquaints peace between France, Spain, and Holland, 
che houſes was almoſt concluded, in which his part 
with the « would be not only that of mediator, but alſo 
peace of to give his warrants in it. That Spain writes 
word, that unleſs England bears the charge 
of maintaining Flanders, even after the 
peace, they will not be in a condition to 
ſupport it long. Therefore to that end it 
was neceſſary to keep up the navy at ſea; 
and not only ſo, but to give the world ſome 
aſſurance of being well united at home: 
That tho” the houſe of commons might think 
ſuch a peace as ill a bargain as a war, be- 
cauſe it would coſt them money, yet if they 
ſeriouſly conſider, that Flanders had been 
loſt, and perhaps by this time, he believed 
they would give much greater ſums than 
that would coſt, rather than the ſingle town 
of Oſtend ſhould be in French hands, and 
40 of their men of war in ſo good a haven, 


Juns 18, 
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inſinuated to them, © That they could not 
© but be pleaſed to undetſtand the reputation 
y England had gained abroad, by having in 
© qo days, raifed an army of zo, ooo men, 
and prepared a navy of 90 men of war; 
therefore, if they deſired to keep up the 
honour of the crown at home, and look to 
the ſafety of the ballance of affairs abroad; 
if they defired he ſhould paſs auy part of his 
life in quiet, and all the reit in confidence 
and kindneſs with them, and other future 
partiaments, they muſt find a way not only 
to ſettle for his lite his revenue as at Chriſt- 


6a 6 a ©. + * $B 


And an 
augmenta- © 300,009 l. per Annum, upon which he would 
tion of his © paſs an ac to ſettle 50,0001. upon the navy 
pipes and ordnance ; and ſhould be likewiſe ready 
ere to conſent” to all ſuch laws as they ſhould 
© propoſe for the good of the nation, He 
Aly reminded them, © to enable him to keep 
his word with the prince of Orange in the 
payment of his niece's portion, which was 
* 49,000 l.; the firſt payment being now due, 

© and demanded by him.” 
Would not one think at reading this ſpeech, 
that the king had hitherto kept the ballance of 
Europe perfectly even, and was thereby intitled 


to demand, that he ſhould be enabled to pre- 
Vor. II. 
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over-againft the river's mouth.“ Then he 


| maſs laſt, but alſo to add a new fund of 
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ſerve it? Would not one think, that he had 1679. 
done the nation ſome important ſervice, which. 
deſerved an augmentation to his revenue of 
300, oool. a year? But the commons were ſo uſed 
to ſuch ſpeeches, that they made no impreſſi- 
on upon them. If their diſtruſt of the king 
had been hitherto great, it may be affirmed, it 
conſiderably increaſed, when they ſaw a peace 
concluded, which diminiſhed not the great 
power. of France, but left Europe expoſed to 
her mercy. It was evident, the king might, 
if he had pleaſed, have procured a more ad- 
vantagious peace. After this, it is not ſtrange, 
that his ſtrict union with France, was faſpett. 
ed to conceal deſigns which were not for the 
good of the nation. Accordingly, when the 
commons came to debate on the additional re- 
venue demanded by the king, it was unani- 
mouſly rejected. Moreover the houſe refuſed 
to give a compenſation for the loſs ſuſtained 
by the king in the prohibitation of French 
commodities. In ſhort, the lords having paſ- 
ſed the bill for disbanding the army, with an 
enlargement of the time prefixed for one month 
longer, the commons abſolutely refuſed their 
conſent to the amendment. 

The king perceiving by this, what he was 
to expect from the commons, came to the 


parliament the 15th of July, and paſſed ſe- 


veral bills, of which theſe were the principal. 

1. An, act for granting a ſupply of 6, 193 80 l. ag; 
for disbanding the army, and other uſes there- ſad. 
in mentioned. 2. An act for granting an ad- Statute-· b. 
ditional duty to his majeſty upon wines for | 
three years. 3. An act for burying in woollen. 
This act, which is {till in force, is vey ſer- 
viceable to the flannel manufacture, and con- 
ſequently makes a great conſumption of wool. 

Theſe acts being paſſed, the chancellor ac- h _ 
quainted both houſes, that the king thought jiament 
proper to prorogue them to the firſt of Auguſt, proroguedz 
and ſo to keep them in call, by ſhort proroga- Echard. 
tions, bur that his intention was, they ſhould 
not meet till winter, unleſs there was occaſion 
for their aſſembling ſooner. Thus ended the 
17th ſeſſion of this parliament. And thus 
England ſaw herſelf engaged in an expence of 


600,000 l., to pay an army and fleet, which 


certainly had not been prepared to make war 


with France, or for the ſecurity of England. 

While the parliament was ſitting, the ſtates- A difficul- 
general ſeeing that nothing was to be hoped ty ſtarted, 
ror from England, treated with France, both TS. 
for themſelves and Spain, with regard to the tion of 
Netherlands. At laſt, every thing being ſet- ſome 
tled, and the king of France promiſing to re- towns 
ſtore to the Spaniards, Ghent, Aeth, Charle- ” — 
roy, Oudenard, Courtray, and Limburgh, — 
the ſtates ordered their plenipotentiaries at : 
Nimeguen to ſign the peace the lait of June. 
It was univerſally expeCted, that the peace 
would be ſigned that day. But as the time 
for this reſtitution had been neglected to be 
fixed (the Spaniards and Dutch, not doubting 
but it was to be immediately after the ex- 
chage of the ratifications) the Spaniſh ambaſ- 
dor happened the day before, to ask the French 
plenipotentiaries, when they would reſtore 
the towns? to this they politively anſwered, 

121 that 
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1678, that it would not be till after the rſtitution of 
the towns taken from the king of Sweden, by 
the allies in the north. This unexpected pre- 
tenſion put a ſtop to the ſigning of the peace, 
and the Dutch plenipotentiaries received ex- 
preſs orders from their maſters not to ſign, un- 
leſs France would engage to reſtore the ſix 
placs, upon the ratification of the treaty. But 
the French were immoveable, and appeared 
reſolute to continue the war, unleſs Sweden 

was ſatisfied. | 
Alcague Charles being informed of this new difficul- 
between ty, and told moreover by the French ambaſ- 
Charles ſador, that it was his maſter's intention, im- 
and the mediately ſent Sir William Temple to Hol- 
_ „land, with full power to ſign a league with 
Ment the ftates, by which they ſhould be mutually 
bound to continue the war, in caſe France 
ſhould not agree to evacuate the ſix towns 
within ſuch a time. This league was really 
concluded and ſigned the 26th of July, to 


the great ſatisfaction of the prince of Orange, 


and thoſe who thought the peace very diſad- 
vantagious. | 3 

The readineſs with which this reſolut ion was 
taken by the king, much ſurprized thoſe who 
from his former proceedings had no great o- 
pinion of his ſincerity. But when it was ſeen 
that the league was concluded, and France 
continued obſtinate, it was hoped, the war 
would be renewed with more vigour than ever, 
and that England would incline the ballance 
to the ſide of the allies. It is difficult to diſ- 
cover the motive of the king's vigorous reſo- 
lution, Some have believed, he was really of- 
fended at the contempt France ſeemed to 3 
of his mediation, in ſtarting ſuch an incident. 
Others have thought, that foreſeeing France 
would at laſt comply, notwithſtanding her 
ſeeming reſoluton, he had a mind to redeem 
his credit by his vigour with the Engliſh, who 
till then ſtrongly ſuſpected him of too cloſe a 
correſpondence with that crown. Others have 
judged, that he took this reſolution, in order 
to obtain a large ſupply from the parliament, 
not doubting but he ſhould be afterwards able 

to procure a peace. | 


However this be, it appeared ſhortly after, 


Charles that the king repented of what he had done, 


diſconſerts and feared that his league would rekindle the 


A., . war. At the time that the Dutch were pre- 


fates. paring to improve this happy juncture, to 


R. Coke. break off the negotiation with France, and to 
4 riſe in their demands, one Du Cros, an agent 
of Sweden at London brought an expreſs or- 
der from the king for Sir William Temple to 
repair immediately to Nimeguen, and uſe his 
utmoſt endeavours to perſwade the plenipoten- 
tiaries of Sweden to conſent to the evacuation 
of the ſix towns within a limited time. The 
king ordered him likewiſe to aflure them, that 
aſter the peace he would uſe the moſt efſectual 


endeavours he could, for the reſtitution of all 


the territories the Swedes had loſt in the war. 
It was not difficult ſor Sir William Temple to 
infer from hence, that the king had no incli- 
nation to quarrel with France. But he was 


ſtil} more fully convinced, when he was inform- 


ed from penſionary Fagel, that Du Cros had 


been with the ſtares deputies, and acquainted 1678. 
them with the order he had brought, that ge 


had alſo ſaid, the terms of the peace were 
abſolutely agreed between the kings of France 
and England, and from ſome expreſſions he 
had heard the king uſe, intimated, tt would 
be in vain to pretend to prevent it. As Sir 
William and the penſionary could not doubt 
that Da Cros was ſent by the king, they con- 
cluded, either the king had changed his mind, 
or had never deſigned to enter into a war with 
France. Wherefore the ſtates, inſtead of 
forming new ſchemes, were contented with 
the plan already agreed on, with a reſolu- 


tion however not to ſign the treaty till the 


reſtitution of the ſix towns was aſſured within 


| ſuch a time. | 
Since the league had been concluded at the Baſnage. 


Hague, the king of France, to whom it was 
communicated, had uſed all poſſible artifices 
to elude, and bring it to a negotiation, with 
an offer to treat upon it, either at Sr Quintin 
or Ghent. But the ſtates, on the contrary, 


had expreſsly ordered their ambaſſadors to 


break off the negotiation, it the peace was 


not ſigned by ſuch a day, with the article of 
the evacuation of the towns in a limited time. 


Sir William Temple came to Nimeguen but 
three days before the expiration of the time 
fixed by the ſtates. On his arrival he found 
very little diſpoſition on either ſide towards 


ſigning the peace; the French and Dutch ap- 


peared equally inflexable, and the latter would 


not hear either of any negotiation or delay. 


At laſt came the critical day, the 11th of 
Auguſt, fixed by the treaty at the Hague, in 
the morning of which the French ambaſſadors 


deſiſted from their pretentions, and the peace 


was ſigned before twelve that night. This 
gave France the deſired ſatisfaction of making 
a ſeparate peace with Holland, which was 
immediately followed by a peace between 
France and Spain, and ſome months after 
with all the confederate powers, except the 


duke of Lorrain, who could never obtain his 


re- eſtabliſnment. It may be affirmed with 


great trurh, that the king of England might 


have procured Europe a more advantagious 


peace, ſince the parliament would have grant- 
ed him the neceſſary ſupplies if he had pleaſed 


to act agreeably to the intereſt of Europe in 
general, and of England in particular. His 
conduct can only be aſcribed to his deſire of 


executing the project of rendering himielf 


abſolute, and introducing the Popiſh religion 
in England, which he thought could not be 
accompliſhed without the aſſiſtance of France. 


The league concluded between England and 3; | 
Holland, the 26th of July, had, as I ſaid, of Tas 
fixed the 11th of Auguſt for ſigning the peace. Temple. 


In this interval the king of France had by his 


general the duke of Luxemburgh blocked up 


ons. All his artifices to draw the affair of 


the evacuation into a negotiation, were only 


to gain time for Luxemburgh to become maſter 
of Mons before the peace was ſigned. But 
the Dutch being bent not to enter into treaty 
upon that affair, the French general had not 
time to make any great progreſs before that. 
| | | pleace. 
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1678. pleace. Mean while the prince of Orange 
being informed that peace was upon the point 
of being ſigned, and deſiring to diſtinguiſh 

himſelf by ſome great action, marched directly 

to the duke of Luxemburgh, ſurprized him, 

and gave him a conſiderable check. This 

Battle of battle, called afterwards the battle of St. De- 
St. Denys. nys, being fought the 14th of Auguſt, three 
Temple: days after the peace was ſigned, gave occaſion 
to various opinions concerning this action of 

the prince of Orange. Some ſaid he knew 

not the peace was ſigned. Others pretended, 

the news was brought him by an expreſs, bur 

not from the ſtates, and therefore he might 
improve the preſent advantages. However, 

with this action ended a war which had laſted 

ſix years, and was at firſt ſo fatal to Holland, 


that the republick ſaw itſelf on the brink of 


deſtruction. 
Obſerv- We are now come to the diſcovery of the 
5 famous conſpiracy known in England by the 
wit. © name of the Popiſh Plot, which makes one of 
the principal periods of this reign, and has 

given occaſion to many politicians to exerciſe 

their talents, ſome in ſupporting the reality, 

others in expoſing the fallity of it. What I 

have been ſaying is ſufficient to demonſtrate 

the impoſſibility tor any Hiſtorian whatever to 

pleaſe two ſorts of men, whoſe ſentiments are 
diametrically oppoſite, and who, through pre- 

judice, religion, paſſion, and party-intereſt are 
previouſly diſpoſed to believe or disbelieve the 

Popiſh plot. A hiſtorian is in vain impartial if 


engages me to ſpeake of this tamous conſpira- 
cy, on which depend all the events of the reſt 
of this reign. It may well be judged, that I 
do not expect to ſatisfy all the world: this I 
take to be an impoſſible thing. What there- 
fore I propoſe is, to inform the reader of the 
conſpiracy itſelf, whether true or falſe, of the 
reaſons and proofs alledged in maintenance of 
the reality or falſchood, and to have the in- 
ward ſatisfaction of ſaying nothing but what I 
believe to be true. 

But before I proceed to the particulars, it is 
abſolutely neceffary to clear ſome ambiguities 
which I have obſerved in| the writers of both 

ſides, that the reader may be the better pre- 
pared to be upon his guard. 

1. The word Plot in Engliſh, and Conſpi- 
ration in French, are always taken in a bad 

ſenſe. Their general ſignification is, a deſign, 
but an unlawful deſign to atempt ſomething 
againſt the perſon of the king or his miniſters, 
againſt the conſtitution of the government, a- 
ainſt the eſtabliſhed religion, in ſhort a de- 
Fon bad in itſelf, wherein the publick is con- 
cerned, and for the execution whereof means 
and inſtruments are already prepared. But it 
any one maintains, there is nothing unlawful 
in a deſign to change a bad religion eſtabliſh- 
ed, in order to introduce a better; or if on 
ſuppoſition that a government was eſtabliſhed 
by force and violnce, it is affirmed, there is 
nothing ill or unlawful in a deſign to reſtore 
it to its aintent ſtate, it is plain, this will only 
be a diſpute about words. Thus the fact or 
deſign in itſelf may be allowed, which by ſome 


his readers are not ſo. The courſe of this hiſtory 


will be termed a plot, whilſt othiers will not 1 


give it that name. This has been the caſe Wye, 


with ſome authors who have ſpoken of the 
Popiſh plot. They own there was a deſign to 
alter the form of the government, and ſubvert 
the Proteſtant religion, and yet deny there 
was a plot. 
2. This plot, true or falſe, contained three 
particular deſigns. 1. To kill the king. 2. To 
ſubvert the government. 3. To extirpate the 


Proreſtant religion, and eſtabliſh Popery. Moſt 


of the writers inſtead of conſidering theſe three 
articles, as branches of one and the ſame plot, 
have affected to ſeparate them. Some have 


chiefly inſiſted upon the deſign of killing the 


king, and ſlightly touched upon the other two. 
They believed themſelves able to prove the 
{alſhood of this deſign, and therefore conclud- 


ed that there was no real plot. Others meet- 


ing with fome improbabllities in the depoſi- 


tions of the witneſſes concerning the deſign of 


killing the king, have cheifly endeavoured to 
prove the two laſt articles, from whence they 
have inferred, there was a true and real plot. 
The reader muit be upon his guard againſt 
theſe artifices which entirely alter the ſtate of 
the queſtion, and always remember, that the 
plot did not conſiſt in the ſingle deſign to kill 
the king, or in the ſingle deſign to ſubvert 
the government, or in that to change religi- 

on, but in all theſe three deſigns united to- 


gether, and making but one and the ſame con- 


ſpiracy. | | FR 

3. Thoſe who aſſert the reality of the plot, 
pretend, rhar the king, the duke of York, and 
ſome of the miniſters were the heads and con- 
trivers, and gave many proofs, ſome of which 
have already appeared in the tranfactions of 


this reign. The oppoſite party object, that it 


is a manifeſt contradiction to make the king 
author of a plot to take away his own life: 
That, beſides, conſpirices of ſubjects againſt 
their ſovereigns have been common, but to 
accuſe a prince of a plot aan his ſubjects is 
a thing never heard of. To theſe objections 

it is anſwered, that tho' the plot contained 
three articles, the two laſt only were eſſential, 
and of theſe the king was the head and con- 
triver: That the article of Killing the king, 
tho? placed firſt, was only conſequent to, and 
depending upon the two others. That this 
was only the attempt of ſome of the conſpira- 
tors, who believed, there was no readier way 
to execute the plot, then by ſetting the duke 

of York upon the throne, who was leſs timor- 
ous and more active and daring than his bro- 


ther. That therefore there is no contradiction 


in the ſuppoſition, that the king was the head 
and author of the two deſigns, of ſubvertin 

the government, and changing religion; — 
that the other was carried on by ſome perſons 
without his privity, in order to advance the 
progreſs of the plot. That therefore the dif- 
ficulty of this objeCtion proceeds from the pre- 
poſterous joining the three articles when they 
ought to be ſeperated, as on other occaſions 
they are ſeperated where they ought to be 
joined. As to the ſecond objection, that it 


is impoſſible a king ſhould plot againſt his 


ſubjects, 
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ſubjccts, it is drawn from the word plot, which 
is very rarely applicable to a ſovereign. But 
it is by no means impoſſible for a king of 
England, whoſe power is limited by law, to 
form a deſign of eſtabliſſing an arbritrary and 
deſpotick government, as appears in the ex- 
amples of Edward II, Richard II, James I, 
and Charles I. Now a man may refuſe, if he 
pleaſes, to give to ſuch a deſign the name of a 
plot, provided he does but own the reality of 
the thing. 

4. Laſtly, it will be proper to premiſe, that 
there are three opinions concerning the realir 
or falſehood of this plot. The firſt is of thoſe 
who believe it true in all its branches and cir- 
cumſtances. The ſecond, of thoſe who be- 


lieve it abſolutely falſe, and invented on pur- 


ſe to exaſperate the people againſt the kin 
3 the u of York. The chird, of thoſe 
who believe it true with regard to the deſign 
of rendering the king abſolute, and altering 
religion, but doubtful with reſpe& to the de- 
fign of killing 'the king, and who after duly 
weighing the pro and con, think they ought to 


ſuſpend their judgment on this article. I 


thought it neceſſary to arm my readers with 
theſe tew obſervations againſt the prejudices, 
they may have received in reading other hiſ- 
torians, who ſcruple not, to diſguiſe and cur- 
tail the facts, to paſs over in ſilence ſuch as are 
diſadvantagious to them, to inſiſt and lay 
great ſtreſs upon others; to inſert in their re- 
lations many ſtories admitted by their party, 
but ſupported with no authotity; to add num- 
berleſs inſinuations founded only on their pre- 
judices; in a word, to ſuppoſe continually 
what they have undertaken to prove. This 
would evidently appear in a diſputation in 
form, but is very eaſy to be done in a conti- 
nued narrative, where the writer inſerts what- 
ever he thinks proper. 
The 12th of Auguſt, (the day after the 
ſigning of the treaty of Nimeguen) Dr. Ezrael 
onge, a London divine, applied himſelf to one 
Chriſtopher Kirkby, who had ſome intereſt at 
conrt, to tell the king, there was a plot a- 
gainſt his perſon. Kirkby diſcharged his 
commiſſion the next day, whilſt the king was 
walking in St. James's Park, the king ordered 
him to bring Tonge to him at eight that 
evening. Jonge came to Whitehall at the 


appointed hour, and delivered to the king a 


writing or natrative, which in 43 articles, con- 
tained the particulars of a plot. The king, 
after looking over it ſuperficially, told Tonge, 
he was going to Windſor the next day, but 
would put the paper into the hands of the 
lord-treaſurer Danby, on whom he ordered 
him to wait the next morning. 

Accordingly on the 14th of Auguſt, Tonge 
waited on the treaſurer, who asked him if : 
paper left with the king, was an original or 
copy. Tonge anſwered, it was a copy of a 
writing which had been thrown into his houſe 
without his knowledge: but fancied it was by 
a certain perſon who had often entertained 
him upon ſubje&s of the like nature. Some 
days after Tonge returned to the treaſurer, 
and told him, he knew the man, who had 
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even put into his hands another narrative lar- 1678. 
ger than the former, which he delivered to. 
the treaſurer. After the earl had looked over 
the paper, he asked Tonge, whether he knew 
the rwo men ſpoken of in the narrative, as the 
erſons deſigned to kill the king, and went 
y the name of honeſt William, and Picker- 
ing, Tonge anſwered, he knew them, that 
they walked frequently in the park, and if a 
truſty perſon was appointed to go with him, 
he donbted not but he ſhould have an oppor- 
runity of giving him a ſight of them in a very 
ſhort time. 'The treaſurer asked, if he knew 
where they lodged, that they might be ſecured. 
Tonge anſwered he did not, but would endea- 
vour to inform himſelf. 9 
The treaſurer having given the king an ac- 
count of what he had learned from Tonge, 
and of the contents of the two narratives, de- 
ſired him at the ſame time, that a warrant 
might be ſent for apprehending honeſt William, 
and Pickering, and ſome other members of 
the council be informed of an affair which _ 
concerned his majeſty's life. But the king N 4 
would neither ſuffer the two men to be appre- dublication 
hended. nor permit the earl to ſpeak of it to bfi ED 
any perſon living, and particularly to the 
duke of York. 95 
Some days after Tonge ſent word to the lord- 
treaſurer, that he knew where honeſt Wil- 
liam and Pickering lodged : He faid moreover, 
ſome of the intended aſſaſſins were to go with- 
in two days to Windſor ; but that he wonld 
give notice of the time fixed for their journey, 
that they might be areſted at their arrival. 
But ſome days after, he pretended, the jour- 
ney had been prevented by an accident to 
one of their horſes. 'The king from thence 
concluded the whole to be a fiction, and tho® 
the truth might eaſily have been diſcovered, 
by apprehending the two men whoſe lodgings 
were known, he would never permit, either 
that they ſhould be apprehended, or the af- 
fair communicated to any member of the coun- 
cil, ſaying, he ſhould alarm all England, and 
put thoughts of killing him into peoples heads 
who had no ſuch thoughts befbre. 
This reaſon being, as appears, very weak, 
ic can only be inferred from the king's con- 
duct, that he believed not the plot, or had 
ſome intereſt to ſhew he did not believe it. | 
Three days after, Tonge wrote to the earl Forged 
of Danby, that a packet of letters was to go letters di- 
to the poſt-houſe in Windſor directed to one 2 to 
Bedingfield a prieſt, the pacquet came indeed, fejd 
and Bedingfield, after reading the letters car- Popiſh | 
ried them to the duke of York, telling him, prieſt. 
« He feared ſome ill was intended him Echard. 
« by the ſaid pacquet, becauſe the letters 
c therein ſeemed to be of a dangerous nature, 
« and that he was ſure they were not the 
« hand-writing of the perſons whoſe names 
« were ſubſcribed to the letters.” The king 
being more confirmed in the belief that there 
was nothing real in the pretended plot, ſeemed 
reſolved not to permit the papers or informa- 
tions reccived from Tonge to be produced. 
But the duke of York was ſo very earneſt to 
have the letters, direct ed to Bedingfield, ex- 
amined 
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1578; amined by che council, that the king at laſt con- 
A ſented, and gave the treaſurer leave to deelare 
at the ſame time the intiligence received from 

Tonge, and ſo the affair, became publick. - 

I have not hitherto. mentioned the famous 

Titus Oats, principal actor in this play, be- 

cauſe having reſolved to advance nothing but 

what I believe etactly true, I did not think 

proper to adopt whatever has been ſaid con- 

cerning him, and his ſecret conferences with 

Dr. Tonge, of which not a ſingle voucher is 
produced, However, I think myſelf obliged 
briefly to relate, what has been advanced by 

others, tho? with no other certainty than their 
teſtimony, 5111 1 CFF 
Account _ © Titus Oates, was the ſon of a ribbon- 


f Titus © weaver, who: afterwards turning Anabaptiſt- 


Oates. 


pie and bei plain egiment 
Echard, <P teacher, and being chaplain to a regim 


<.of Cromwell's forces in Scotland, was there 
< clapt up in ae upon Overton's plot a- 
gainſt that uſurper; but having the fortune 
to eſcape upon the king's reſtoration he con- 
formed to the church, and got the living of 
Faſtings in Suſſex; where he continued till 
he thought fit to return again to his former 

© Anabaptiſtical ſtation. This ſon of his had 
his firſt education in Merchant-Taylor's 

* ſchool in: Lendon, and next in the univerſity 

_ <,,of Cambridge, where he was ſtudent in two 
© colleges} Calus's and St. John's, and where 
42 left no tepurat ion behind him for his parts 
or earning: cho he ſeemed. diſtinguiſhed for 
£./3 tenasious memory, a plodding , induſtry, 
and as tunparallelled aſſurance, beſides, a 
particular canting way! that appeared in his 
$2163 $0'T a academieal exerciſes. Removing fro m thence 
8 10 li 8 he ſlipt into otderꝭ and for a while ofticiat- 
02 birne gd as curate to his father; after which he 
Zub 4113 $; enjoyed a ſmall vicarage in Kent, from 
i H whenceche removed to anothen in Suſſex fang 
Sudſter that for ſome timenget into the duke 

ef Nor fall S family, Wem he paxticulariꝝ 

« faded, with the; Sociaians a London; ſo thap 

che became very uncer ain a8 to his pr Inet 

5 ples and religion, and infampus as £9 this 

„e mworals, In the laſt lyearac 6773 being 25 
1 049", £bandoned; and. deſtitute f chm⁰m men nevella; 
ies rhe fell aro the acquaintance pf; Nr. 
241 03 *oBarael, Tenge, a cy awing 4 man g led 


A 9d 7ters, andig prolifick head lled, with all the 


_ 22 Romiſhe plot, and gonſphdies — Fel 
A ess, © ormation. This mama was remark big for 
„e his parts antl- great rSgding, nt, of, a, refflgls 
04. 44445 Sf and A humqurous,tempery: rok, Vanigly gk 


WY) 7 eee Ben ün 
55 F 


Cee * 
s hand, and al plot Wigs heads As. ſt 
che ſeemed zd entertain Oateg put, of wan 

d — — mn wh 3 * 
and complaining that mot Wege 
5 get bread, the doctor 399k him do his houſe; 
gave him gabs, lad 0g and diet. 
© told him he would put him in 4 WAy: d 
3 iter Whichzrfiyding: him a bo untlertaker, 
en he perſuaded; him do inſigugte himfelt, amang 
1 2 % #2$haP apiſt and get, partienlar Acauaintancg 


ebe 6, ith hen i Which being effected, he 6b 


. 


1 142 2 - = | 
him nds fab d that thgre: had been {ever 


eue beyond, ſeg, among che jeſuits, 


It is & deſigu 


* 
bh # 


and ſtriꝗly obſerve. their ways, It was pdſſis 
ble there might be one at preſent; and if 
he could make that out, it -would'bethis 


A 


— 
* , 


< preferment for ever: But however; if" he 
© could get their names, and ſome informa= 
tions from the Fapiſts, it would be eaſy to 
rouze people with the fears of popery.''; 

Purſuant to this advice, Oats recontiled 
himſelf to the church of Rome, and moreover, 
according to ſome, entered into the ſociety of 
the jeſuits. In April 1677, he was ſent to 
Valladolid in Spain, where he remained ſix 


months, and then returned to England. Af- 


ter a month's ſtay he was ſent to St. Omer's, 
the Engliſh ſeminary, for farther diſcoveries. 


1678. 
po er 


In ſhort, the latter end of June the ſame year, 


he returned to England, and repaired to his 
friend Tonge, furniſhed with materials picked 
up at St. Omer's. Out of theſe materials 
Tonge and Oates, at ſeveral conferences to- 


gether either at London, or in a hired houſe 


at Lambeth, framed the papers or naratives 
delivered by Tonge to the king and the lord- 
treaſurer Danby, as copies of what Oates had 
written with:his own hanß eg. 
IL omit mapy circumſtances of what is ſaidito 
paſs: hetween Tonge and Oates, which ſeem 
to ſuppoſe,eithen there was ſome third per- 
ſon wWho related all theſe. particulars, or elſe; 


that one of the two diſtovered them: before his 


death. The intent oß this recital is, as may 
eaſily beſſeen, to ſhew, that Tonge and Outes 
were the imentors of this plot, whicli made 
ſo, much noiſe afrerwards, and never exiſted 
but in the ir heads. Ił muſt be owned, that if 
this was well proved, it would be A/ ſuſſibient 


evidence: that, the plot diſcorered by Oates 


Was a fiction. In, thecgciral appuars, Tonge 
2 diving; ho (having a prolific head filled 
with all the Romiſh plots and 'comfpiradies 


fines. the reformation): fancies it poſſible? there 


may be o’ now om foot. He perſuades!Oates 
te inſimnate himſelf among the Papiſtsg turn 
Catholick, and be entered into the ſociety of 


make diſcoveries. Oates: complies, returns 
from St Omer, freighted with imaterials;: out 


the Jeſuits, in order to have oppottunity to 


of which theſe two: men draw up a narrative 


ol a horrid plot againſt the perſon of the king, 
the government, ande ithe Proteſtanti religion, 
and Tonge undertakes, to deliver it to the 
King. Ig all this be true, there is need of. no 
ↄther propfs: this alone is ſufficient? to de- 
monſtrate that the plot was a fiction, and a 
chimera; Wherefore, if ever there is reaſon to 
give ths readers ſome aſſurance of what is ad- 
yanced; with: ſo many bircumſlances, it is in 
ſueh a caſd e as this, which alone decides the 
queſtion 9 But. I. muſt; warn the reader, that 
thoſe ha have adyanced theſe fats, have not 
vouchſafed to give the leaſt proof. They have 
not ſhid, that they were received from ſuch or 
ſuebperſansthen living. They have cited no au- 
thorg bgfoxe them, mor, in ſhort, produced one 
voncham of What they have advanced concern- 
ing acts, which naturally coulil 8 tb/their 
knowledge; hut by: ſome.exrraordinary-meahs. 


managed betyden) Porigevand® 


Oates} alone, without, the intervention of any 


i © third 
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The ſub- 
ſtance of 
T. Oates's 
narrative. 
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erſon. It is certain, neither Oates nor 

onge revealed theſe pretended particulars be- 
fore their death, or ever retracted their in- 
formations, It is therefore juſtly wiſhed, that 
thoſe who have reported their ſecret confer- 
ences with ſuch particular circumſtances, had 
produced ſome authority for what they have 
advanced. | 

Here follows the ſubſtance of the writing 
delivered by 'Tonge to the king, in form of a 
depoſition. Titus Oates was the ſpeaker tho' 


he had not ſigned it, and tho' his name did 


not appear in it. a 

That in April 1677, the ſaid deponent 
was employed by Strange, the then provin- 
cial, Kens, Fenwick, Harcourt, and other 
jeſuits in London, to carry their letters to 
one father Suiman, an Iriſh 

drid in Spain: That in his journey. he broke 
open the ſaid letters, and found therein, an 
account given of. what jeſuits they had ſent 
into Scotland, to encourage the Presbyteri- 
ans to rebel; and that they feared not ſuc- 
ceſs in their deſigns, by reaſon of the king's 
being ſo addicted to his pleaſures, and their 
intereſt in the duke of York, &c. That he 
ſaw ſeveral ſtudents ſent out of England to 
Valladolid, who were obliged by the jeſuits 
of the college ro renounce their allegiance to 
his majeſty of Great- Britain; and that one 
Armſtrong, in a ſermon to the ſtudents there, 
did affirm, that Charles Stuart, the king of 
England, is no lawful king, but comes of q 


with ſeveral other traiterous words and cor. 


farther diſcoveries ;: about the beginning of 
December, the {aid deponent was ſent withan- 
other treaſonable letter, written by Strange, 
and ſeveral other jeſuits, to St. Qmer*s,where- 
in was expreſly mentioned their deſign to 
ſtab or poiſon the king; and that they had 
received 10,000 l. from la Chaiſe, - which was 
in the hands of one Worſly a goldſmith in 
London. There was likewiſe incloſed a 
letter of thanks to father la Chaiſe, which 
the deponent carried to him from St. Omer's 
to Paris. During this his journey, and be- 
ing abroad, he ſaw and read many other 
letters, all tending to the ſame end of cut 
ting off the king, ſubverting the preſent 
ee of England, and reſtoring the 
omiſh religion; and they were ſo confi- 
dent as in ſome of them to ſay, chat his 
majeſty of England was brought to that 
pals, that is, fo poſſeſſed of their fidelity, 
that if any male- contents among them ſhould 
not prove true, but offer to diſcover, he 
© he would never believe them: 
But one of the principal things he tells us 
in this narrative, was, That April 1678, 
© he came over from St. Omer's with more 
« jeſuits, to the grand conſult which was held 
in May, by about 50 jeſuits, at the White- 


A 


and plotted their deſigns for their ſociety : 
From whence they diſperſed into ſeveral 


ft « 
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jeſuit, at Ma- 


ſpurious race, and that his father was a black 
Scotchman, and not king Charles the Firſt; 


reſpondencies which he there diſcovered. 
Being returned to England, where he made 


worn, and a cettificate 


Horſe tavern in the Strand, where they met 


clubs, five or ſix in a company; where they 1678. 
ſigned a reſolve for the death of the king, Www 
with the manner how it was to be done, 
which the deponent, as a meſſenger, carried 
© from one 5 to another to be ſigned. 
© Very ſhortly after he returned to St. Omer's, 
© and towards'tne-end of June came back to 
England; where he ſoon became privy to 
© the treaty with Wakeman to poyſon, and 
© Honeſt William and Pickering to ſhoot, 
* theking; and that he heard Keins a jeſuit 
© preach a ſermon to 12 perſons of quality in 
© diſguiſe; wherein he aſſerted, that Proteſ- 
© tant and other heretical princes were ipſo 
facto depoſed, becauſe ſuch, and that it was 
© as lawful to-deſtroy them as an Oliver 
Cromwell, or any other uſurper, &c. 
Beſides theſe new diſcoveries, he tell's us, 
thar he learnt ſeveral other remarkable par- 
ticulars from them, as, © That the late wars, 
and many other miſchiefs were brought about 
them; but more particularly the dreadful 
© fire in 1666, which was principally managed 
by Strange the provincial; in which their ſo- 
ciety employed 80 or 86 men, he could not 
tell which, and ſpent 700 fire- balls, and, 
over and above all their vaſt expence, they 
were 14000 1 gainers by the plunder, a- 
mongſt which was a box of jewels, conſiſting 
of 1000 caracts of diamonds. He farther 
learnt, that the fire in Southwark in the 
year 1676, was brought about by the like 
means; and the” in that they were at the 
expence of 1000 l. they made/a'!ſhift to get 
20001. clear into their own pockets. “. | 
This depoſition, as I ſaid, was at laſt com- The coun:? 
municated to the council by the king's per- cil pays no 
miſſion. Probably, the king ſo managed, regard to 
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that the council took no great notice of this this dif; 


affair; and looked upon the diſcovery as à VS)» 
forgery. After that, the lord-treafurer ſeeing 
he was clear of the buſineſs, fince it was im- 
parted to the council, would no longer hear- 

en to Tonge, but when he came, diſmiſed 


tim; either unheard, or with injurious lan- 


dag. This made Tonge and Oates reſolve 2 
10 being the affair before He parliament. But pogo eng 
ag they had cauſe to fear, that the court would meaſurers 
find tneans to ſupreſs this depoſition, or repte- to bring 

de 136 e ie | 2 zen the affair 
ſent it as a writing without name or authority, ©5007 
they applied to Sir Edmundbury Godfrey, a parliament 
juſtice of peace ir St. Martin's pariſh, and and in or- 
Oates requeſted Himi to receive his oath, that der to it 
the paper which he put into his hands, con- be to 
tained: matters of tteaſon, and orher high cr ou * 
ctimes Godfrey was unwllling eo grant theit peace. 
requeſt; and the rather, bebauſe he was not Sep. 29; 
ſuflered to read the particulats. But at laſt, Burner. 
Tonge depoſing pon oath, that the ſame had 
been communicated to the King, Oates was 

given him; This was 


r 4g ntl vim TNT 
Sometime aftet, the king being returned to The coun: | 
Whitehall, whether the coueil had been in- cil calls 
formed of the reſolution of Tonge and Oates, before it 
or feared to be ateuſed of negligence, in an 22 ah K 
affair which concerned the kihg and the pub- 18 i 
lick, or from ſome ther mot, they reſolved 
to examine into thè bottom of this | oy 

4 4 or 
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1678. For this purpoſe, the 27th of September, ſix 
Waya/ weeks after the king had received the firſt in- 
formation, Tonge was ſent for by the council, 

but not coming till the council was riſen, he 

was ordered to attend the next day. In this 
interval, Tonge took another copy of Oates's 
depoſition, and, it is pretended, inſerted ſe- 

veral articles which were not in the firſt, but 

theſe new informations are not ſpecified. How- 

ever, this was the copy which was afterwards 
publiſhed under the title of Oates's narrative. 

This copy being finiſhed, Tonge and Kirkby 

carried it to Sir Edmundbury Godfrey the juſ- 

tice, and left it in his hands. Dat 

Provides . On the morrow, the council examined 
for the ſe- Tonge and Kirkby, and then ordered Oates 
curity of to be called in. After their examination, 
the infor- Tonge and Oates had lodgings aſſigned them 
. in Whitehall, by order of the council, with a 
+ -* guard for their ſecurity, and a weekly ſalary 
for their ſubſiſtance. And now the privy- 
council for above a week, ſat twice a day on 
this affair, and employed Oates, as he was 
the firſt diſcoverer of the plot, three days and 
nights to ſearch after and ſeize the perſons of 
the conſpirators, and ſecure their papers. By 
his means, and upon his depoſitions, were ar- 
reſted, Sir George Wakeman, the queen's 
Ye con. Phyſician, Mr. Edward Coleman, the duke 
ſpirator: Of York's ſecretary, Mr. Richard Langhorn, 


appre- Thomas Whitebread, John Gawen, Antho- 


hended. ny Turner, William Ireland, William Mar- 
wy. 30. ſhal, William Rumley, James Corker, Tho- 


ob. 2, 


Kenna, mas Pickering, and many others. The eight 


= 
„ 


lllaſt were Romiſh prieſts, or jeſuits. In Cole- 


man's houſe were found letters which greatly 
confirmed Oates's teſtimony, and will be here- 


after remembered. | Di 
Conſterna- Tho' no particulars of the plot had yet been 


don of the publiſhed, the people were informed in gene- 


people. ral, that the deſign of it was to kill the king, 
to ſubvert the government, and change che 
eſtabliſhed religlon. The impriſonment of ſo 


great a number of Roman catholicks, ſuggeſt- 


ed that they were at leaſt ſuſpected of being 
concetned. This was ſufficient to make them 


0. 


believed the ſole authors of the plot. But an 


accident, a few days after, ſo confirmed this 

belief, that nothing was able to ſhake it. This 

The mur- Was, that Sir Edmundbury Godfrey, who had 
der of Sir fworn Oates to his narrative, after having 
Edmund- been miſſing four days, was found dead in a 
eue, diteh about a mile out of London, with his 
Kenner ſword thro” his body, his cane and gloves by 
him, rings upon his fingers, and money in his 

ocket. The coroners inqueſt ſat upon the 

ody, but meeting with ſome difficulties ad- 

journed to the day following, when, upon the 
declaration of the ſurgeons, they gave up their 
verdict. That he was murdered by certain 
4 unknown to the jurors, and that 
his death proceeded from ſuffocation and 

_ ſtrangling; and that his ſword had been 

**! thraft through his body ſome time after his 
death, and when he was quite cold, becauſe 

£© nor the leaſt ſign of blood was ſeen upon his 


e ſhitr, or his cloths, or the place where he 


% was found.” Tho' it was poſſible, this 
murder might not have been committed by the 
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Papiſts, they were ſo readily and publickly ac- 1678. 
cuſed, that it was not fate' to deny it, and 
that the people drew from it an invincible The Fa- 
proof of the plot, and the affurance of the Pils 8 
Papiſts being the authors. It was not con- 
ceived, what intereſt the Proteſtants could 

have to murder this juſtice; but it was obvious 

that the Papiſts might do it in revenge for his 
ſwearing Oates to his narrative. The Catho- 

licks were then in a ſituation not to dare to 
vindicate themſelves. The people were uni- 
verſally incenſed againſt them, and the court 

would not openly protect them. It paſſed 
therefore for certain, that the Papiſts were 
Godfrey's murderers. Of this will hereafter 
appear poſitive evidence. -But as, a few years 

after, the face of affairs was changed, the Pa- 

piſts and friends of the court found means to 

give another turn to this murder. Firſt, the) 

raiſed ſtrong objections to invalidate the de! 
poſitions of the witneſſes.: - Secondly, they ob- 
ſerved, that the death of Sir Edmundbury 
Godfrey could be of no great advantage to 

them, ſince he only ſwore Oates to his nar- 

rative, and from that time to his death med. 


dled no more. Thirdly, they infinuated; that 


Godfrey had murdered himſelf, out of fear of 
being hanged for not diſcevering ſoonet 
what he knew! Fourthly, and upon this 
they chiefly inſiſted, they pretended that 
Godfrey had been murdered by the Proteſtants, 
in order to throw the odium of his death ũpon 
the Ppiſts. Now as the Papiſts had no in- 
tereſt to publiſh this murder, it is pretended, 
that his death was concealed till the body was 
found, and then publiſhed eaves who com- 
mitted the deed, in order to charge the Ca- 
tholicks with! it. But tho it were true, tflat 
the whole city was filled with the rumour: of 
Godfrey's murder the day after he diſappear- 
ed, it ſeems to me, that the conſequence 
drawn from chenee would not be neceſſary. 
Thus much is certain, Godfrey was murdered, . 
and the Papiſts were charged with the deed, 
as [long as the Proteſtant-party prevailed; 
but when the face of affairs was altered, the 
court- party did and ſtill do, accuſe the Protef- 
tants of it. I -T kw * 

However this be, the king, who was then Echard, 
at Newmarker, returning to London to hold 
the parliament, publiſhed a proclamation, with 
the promiſe of 5001. reward-to the diſcoverer 
of the murderers of Sir Edmundbury Godfrey. 
But as this proclamation had bur little effect, 
becauſe it was ſuggeſted that the diſcoverers 
would be if danger of an aſſaſſination; the 
King publiſhed a Zoonk; with an aſſurance of 
His protection to thoſe who ſhould make the 
% Mn 

In the interim, the king was extremely per- The trea - 


plexed. . He had at firſt endeavoured to ſtifle ſurer com- 


the noiſe of this conſpiracy, by concealing it "mee 
from his very council; but was forced at laſt 4. 
to conſent: it ſhould be communicated to them. cil. 
And the precautions taken by Tonge and Echard, 
Oates, in putting the depoſition into the 


hands of a juſtice, had obliged the council ro 
take precautions alſo for their own ſakes, in 


cauſing many perſons to be areſted. The 
| murder 


the plot to 
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1678. murder of Sir Edmundbury Godfrey: happen- 
ing upon this, and the whole kingdom being 
alarmed at it, there was no poſlibiity of ſtifling 

the noiſe of the plot, which had now reached 

the moſt diſtant parts. The king therefore 

reſolved to take the only courſe left, which 

The king was to prevent, if poſſible, this affair from 
endea- 6 | : 

vours to coming before the parliament. He was not 

conceal it ignorant of the diſaffection of the commons. 


from The tranſactions of the laſt ſummer ſhewed, 


the parlia- that he was ſuſpected of deſigns prejudicial to 


ment. church and ſtate, and all his proceedings had 


given but too juſt cauſe for this ſuſpicion. He 
therefore feared very juſtly, that the parlia- 
ment would examine into the bottom of this 
plot; and under a pretence , of, taking care 
of his perſon, diſcover many things which were 
yet to be concealed. For, as I have remark- 
ed, this plot contained three articles, namely, 
the three deſigns of killing the king; ſubvert- 
ing the government; and changing the eſtab- 
liſhed religion. In all appearance, che king 
believed not the firſt, but could not be igno- 
rant of the twoclaſt. Nay, his whole conduct 
had, made this ſo clear, that all the kingdom 
was in a manner convinced of it. To avoid 
there fore ſo dangerous a diſcuſſion; he reſotv- 
ed to take from the parliament the examination 
of. the plot. For] this purpoſe, he expreſſy 
commanded the earl of Danby, his prime 


miniſter, not to acquaint the two houſes with 


;What had paſſed through his hands, and reſoly- 
ed ſ6, to order 1x, that every thing concerning 
the, plot ſhould be leſt to the law, in the ber 
Aief that ir would be much caſier for him to 
manage the judges than the parliament. 

Ihe 21ſt of October, the king opened the 
18th ſeſſion of this parliament with the follou- 


ing ſpeech. oct 


1-1 3 S341 
9 - 4 


74 . oi | 1 


3 your meeting by ſo many prptogations, if 
Kennet. could well have met you ſooner. . The part 
_ £-\which I had this ſummer in the preſervation 

ol our neighbours, and the well ſecuring what 

« was leſt of Flanders, is ſufficiently known, 
and acknowledged by all that are abroad. 
And tho? for this cauſe I have been obliged 


to keep up my troops, without which our 


A neighbours had abſolutely deſpaired; yet 
hoth the honour and the intereſt, of the nation 
2 haye been fo far improyed by it, that I am 
confident no man here would xepine at it, 
or think the money raiſed for their disband- 
ing, to have been ill- employed ũn their con- 
c tinuance; and I do aſſure you, I am fo 
much more out of purſe for that ſervice, 
that I expect you, ſhould ſupply: it. How 
far it may be neceſſary, conſidexing the pre- 
ſent ſtate of Chriſtendom, to reduce the 
land and ſea forces, or to what degree, is 
worthy of all our ſerious conſiderations. 
* I now intend to acquaint you (as 1 ſhall 
always do with any thing that concerns me) 
that I have been informed of a deſign againſt 
my perſon by the jeſuits, of which I ſhall 
forbear any opinion, leaſt I may ſeem to ſay 
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too much or too little: But I will leave the 
matter to the law, and in the mean time will 
take as much care as I can, to prevent all 
manner of practices by that ſort of men, and 
of others too, Who have been tempering in 
a high degree by foreigners, and contriving 
how to introduce popery amongſt us. I 
© ſhall conelude with recommending to you 
my other concerns. 1 have been under great 
< diſappointments by the defect of the poll- 
*, bill. My revenue is under great anticipati- 
* ons, and at beſt was never equal to the con- 
* ſtant and neceſſary expence of the govern- 
© ment, whereof I intend to have the whole 
tate laid before you, and require you to 
look into it, and conſider of it, with that 
duty and affection which I am ſure I ſhall 
ever find from you. The reſt I leave to the 


La) 


a * LI A 


© lord chancellor. VT 
The king had hoped by his precautions to a _ 
prevent the parliament from taking cognizance nun 
of the plot. But the earl of Danby broke all cates the 
his meaſures, by communieating the very firſt plot to the 
day, Oates's narrative to the commons. It commons. 
was believed, he was either afraid of being Echard, 
called to an account, if he concealed from the 
parliament an affair of ſuch importance, which 

had paſſed through his hands, or was willing 

to ingratiate himſelſ with that houſe, in which 


he had many powerful enemies. The King 


was highly ,pravoked with @ procedure ſo cou 
trary to his orders and deſigns,” and gave him 
a ſevere reprimand; but che Thing was wün : 
ont rem dy. c n bog „ i id ep wag 
The commons having cemmunicated theſe Ant tey 
informations to æhe lords, laboured inceſſantiy 0, dl 
6 3 6 0 ords. 
upon the affair of the plot. For) ſome. days 

they ſate from morning till late; at night, and 

took extreme eage to keep che minutes land 


2. 
1 


votes of the houſe from being diyulged. Ahe. 
lords were uo Jeſs diligent; ſo rhat in two r 


three days, both houſes preſented three ad- 

dreſſes: to the king. The, firſt was to pray Three ad- 
him to appoint a faſt. The ſecond to require dreſſes 
the removeal of all Popiſh reeuſants out gf. Lon- from the 
don. The chird to pray the king's order to the houſes to 
lord chamberlain, chat no unknown pexſon our 
might have acceſs to his majeſty. 7 7151055 

It muſt be obſerved, theſe three addreſſes ert 

all founded upon the diſcovery of the plot, and 
that both houſes did not gonfine it tothe inge 
deſign of killing the king, but expreſſy agddsd b be 


the;two others, of ſubverring the government. 
and changing the eſtabliſbed religion; |Hhjs On, 


is;4;remark which is to ſerve for the Whole 
-procels of this affair. For never did the;twe 
houſes ſeparate theſe three articles, a clear, & 
vidence that they believed the plot was, not 
confined, to the deſign of killing the king, as 
ſome would inſinuate. oft 36611. 7 1113199 | k 
The ſame day that the third addreſs was Oates exa- 
preſented, viz. the 24th of October, three . om 
days after the opening of the ſeſſion, Ontes mans. 
was examined, in the, houſe of commons fix Echard. 
or ſeven hours. After his enamination, he 
was ſeveral times interrogated;; according to 
cuſtom,“ Whether he knew any thing more 
« of the plot, or, any other perſons concerned 
« init, than what he had already mentioned: 
to 


. 


> exa- 
d by 


om- 
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An objec-' 
tion agaiv 


Outer fe- 
marked: 


upon, 


Bur net. 


to which he folemnly anſwered, he did not. 
And yet, he - afterwards added ſeveral things 
to this depoſition. As this is one of the ob- 
jections againſt Oates's evidenee, it will not 
be tniproper to inform the reader of what has 
been ſaid pro and eon. e 

Firſt, it is ſaid, that Oates having been exa- 
mined upon oath by the houſe of commons, 
and having affirmed, he knew no more of the 
plot, could not afterwards add new depoſitions 
againſt otner perſons, without perjury. ' To 
improve this objection, it is ſaid, he was ſo- 
lemnly interrogated, whether he knew any 
thing more; and that he anſwered as ſolemnly, 
he did not. But this word ſolemnly is only 
uſed to aggravate the imputation of perjury. 
For it is eaſy to perceive, that a witneſs, at 
Kis firſt hearing, is not asked, whether he knows 


any thing more, with greater ſolemnity than 


the other queſtions, upon which he has depoſ- 
ed. It is beſides replied to this objection, that 
the oath taken by Oates before he was inter- 
rogated, properly reached only to the facts 
which he was to depoſe, and not to the que ſ- 
tion after his depoſition, whether he knew any 
thing more of the plot? So the charge of per- 
jury vaniſhes, unleſs it be proved, that he was 
again ſworn upon the laſt queſtion. 

It is anſwered in the ſecond place, that this 
objection being made to Oates on another oc- 
caſion, he ſaid, that having been three days 
and three nights without ſleep when he was 
examined-by the commons, and the examina- 


tion laſting above ſix hours, it was not ſtrange, 


Echard 
refuted in 
relation to 
Oates. 


that at the firſt hearing he ſhould not recollect 
all he knew. I leave to the reader to conſider 
the objection and anſwer. 

I cannot forbear obſerving here a fallacy 
put upon his readers by a celebrated hiſtorian, 
in ſaying, that he began ſo much to abound 
with new diſcoveries, that ſome began to ſuſ- 


pect his veracity. Therefore adds the hiſto- 


A vote of 
the com- 
mons. 
Kennet, 


rian, to put an end to all ſuch doubtings, on 
the 31ſt of October, the commons reſolved, 
nemine contradicente, © That upon the evi- 
ce dence that has already appeared to this 
ce houſe, this houſe is of opinion, that there 
cc js, and hath been a damnable and helliſh 
<« plot contrived and carried on by Popiſh re- 
« cuſants, for aſſaſſinating and murdering the 
« king, for ſubverting the government, and 
cc rooting out and deſtroying the Proteſtant 
e religion.” 

Beſides that this author, in aſcribing for 


ſole motive to the commons the deſire of put- 


ting an end to all donbtings of Oates's vera- 
city, boldly accuſes them of not acting up- 
rightly, it may be demonſtratively proved, 
that this could not be their motive, ſince the 
witneſs added nothing to his firſt depoſition 
in the {ix days between his examination and 
the vote of the commons. I was willing to 
make this remark, to ſhew, with what caution 
the hiſtorians who have wrote of the affairs of 
that time, muſt be read. 5 

This vote having paſſed in the houſe of 


commons, nemine contradicente, they order- 


ed, That this vote be communicated to the 
« lords at a conference, and that the lords be 
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tc deſired to join with this houſe, in provid- 1678. 
“ing remedies for the preſeryation of his ma. 
« jeſty's perſon and government, and te 
« Proteſtant religion.“ Two days after, in a 
conference between the two houſes, upon the 
ſubject of the laſt vote of the commons, this 
report was made, The lords have conſider- The lords 
« ed the vote of the houſe of commons com- ooncur 
*© municated to them at the conference, and wn oh 
have molt readily and unanimouſly concur- 
red with them in it, nemine contradicente ; 
and their lordſhips are very glad to ſee that 
* zeal which the commons have ſhewed upon 
this occaſion, and do fully concur with them, 
« That the moſt ſpeedy and ſerious confide- 
** rations of both houſes are neceſſary for pre- 
ce vention of the imminent dangers. In order 
«- whereunto their lordſhips have refolved to 
fit de die in diem, forenoon and afternoon, 
« and deſire that the houfe of commons will 
« do theſame.” | 

It this proves not the plot to be real, it A pre- 
proves at leaſt, thar both houſes believed ir ſumption | 
fo, ſince there was not the leaſt diviſion up- 1 gt ah 
on this article. To deny therefore that th Ihe plot 
plot was real, it muſt be ſaid, either that all | 
the members of both houſes were groſsly miſ- 
taken, or that they acted in a ſpirit of preju- 
dice and party, to trouble the court. But 
why ſhould it be thought to trouble the court, 
if the king was not ſuſpected to have been the 
principal author of the plot, tho' doubtleſs, 
he was not concerned in the firſt article relat- 
ing to the attempt upon his life, which, as I 
have ſaid, was only an appendix of the plot, 
or at leaſt was conlidered as ſuch. - _ 

The fame day that the commons examined g,,,.., 
Oates, they ſent for the lord chief-juſtice conſpirg- 


Scrogs, who took his examination upon oath, tors appre- 


and in the houſe ſealed 26 warrants for appre- hendeq of 


hending fo many perſons whom he had {worn Which fis 


6 | Were po- 
againſt, among whom were the lords Powis, piſn .. 


Stafford, Arundel of Wardour, Petre, Bellaſis, O&ob. 14. 


and Sir Henry Tichbourn baronet, all Papiſts, Echard. 
who were ſent to the tower, and the reſt to 
ſeveral priſons. 

The king was ſo perſuaded of his being ſuſ- 
pected, that he. thought himſelf obliged to 
ſeem equally convinced with the parliament 
of the danger. To remove therefore this ſuſ- 
picion, he publiſhed a proclamation in theſe 
words: © The lords and commons having A procla- 
taken into their ſerious conſideration, the =" 5 
© bloody and traiterous deſigns of popiſh recu- Papiſts, | 
© fants, againſt his majeſty's ſacred perſon and 
government, and the Proteſtant religion; 
therefore he commanded them all, except 
ſettled honſe-keepers that would take the 
oaths of allegiance and ſupremacy, to de- 
part the cities of London and Weſtminſter, 
and all places within ten miles diſtant from 
© the ſame.” | 

The Papiſts accordinly departed out of Lon- 
don; tho? for ſo ſhort a ſpace, that in leſs 
than a fortnight they returned again, whe- 
ther they had leave from their leaders to take 
the oaths, or knew ſuch proclamations were 
never ſtrictly executed. | 8 

Beſides this, the king knowing, that among 
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WARY 


Another 
relating to 
the king's 
guards. 


Novem, 2: 


Kennet, 


The king's 
ſpeech to 
the par- 
lament. 


Echard. 
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his foot and horſe guards, there were many 
Papiſts, and new converts to the Romiſh reli- 


gion, declared in council, and publiſhed an 


order, with a promiſe of 201. ſterling, to who- 
ever ſhould make diſcovery of any officer or 
ſoldier in his horſe or foot guards, who having 
taken the oaths of allegiance and ſupremacy, 
and the late teſt, had fince been perverted to 
the Romiſh religion. SE | 
The commons not ſatisfied with theſe 


ſlight precautions, prepared a bill to prevent 
the danger from ſo many Papiſts auß in 


1 and particularly in the houte of 


ords. | 

But this was only a preparative for the more 
eaſy prevention of the danger with which re- 
ligion was threatned, from the hopes conceived 


by the Papiſts, of ſeeing the duke of York . 


on the throne after his brother, who neither 
had, nor expected to have, any legitimate 


iſſue. This danger cauſed ſeveral members of 


the commons, to form the project of a bill for 
excluding the duke of York from the ſucceſſion 


to the crown: But this was done by degrees. 


On the 4th of November, a debate was ſuffer- 
ed to ariſe in the houſe, for an addreſs to his 
majeſty, that he would be pleaſed to remove 
the duke of York from his perſon and coun- 
ſels. But this debate was adjcurned to 
the 8th, and afterwards to the 12th oi the 
month. _ | 5 

The king perceiving the intent of the com- 
mons, came to the parliament the ↄth of No- 
vember, and ſending for the commons, made 
this ſpeech to both houſes. 


My lords and gentlemen, 


© | Am ſo very ſenſible of the great and ex- 
© ® traordinary care you have already taken, 


© and ſtill continue to ſhow, for the ſafety and 


preſervation of my perſon in theſe times of 
danger, that I could not ſatisfy myſelf with- 
out coming hither on purpoſe to give you all 
my moſt hearty thanks for it. Nor do I 


think it enough to give you my thanks only, 


but I hold myſelf obliged to let you ſee 
withal, that J do as much ſtudy your preſer- 
vation too, as I can poſſibly ; and that I am 
as ready to join with you, 1n all the ways and 
means that may eſtabliſh a firm ſecurity of 
the Proteſtant religion, as your own hearts 
can wiſh: And this not only during my time, 


in future ages, even to the end of the world, 
And theretore I am come to aſſure you, that 
whatever reaſonable bills you ſhall preſent to 
be paſled into laws, to make you fate in the 
reign of any ſucceſſor, (ſo as they tend not to 
impeach the right of ſucceſſion, nor the de- 
{cent of the crown in the true line, and ſo as 
they reſtrain not my power, nor the juſt rights 
of any Proteſtant ſucceſſor) ſhall find from 
me a ready concurrence. And I deſire you 
withal, to think of ſome more <fteEtual 
mcans for the conviction of popiſh recuſants, 
and to expedite your counſels as faſt as you 
can, that the world may ſee our unanimiry, 
and that I may have the opportunity of 
* ſhewing you, how ready I am to do any 


ſtate. 
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© thing that may give comfort and ſatis faction 
* to ſuch dutiful and loyal ſubject, 
During theſe tranſactions one William Bed- 
loe, who took upon; him the title of captain 
Bedloe, becauſe he had ſerved in the Low-coun- 
tries, going ſrom London to Briſtol; wrote to ſe- 
cretary Coventry from Newbury, that he had 
many ſecrets to diſcover, and theretore deſired 
that he might be arreſted on his arrival at 
Briſtol, and ſent to London. If I do not in- 


"Sy - v- 


ing to his deſire, and brought to London the 
6th of November, when the parliament was 
very buſy upon the affair of the plot. A guard 
was immediately aſſigned him for his ſecurity, 
and a penſion for his ſubſiſtance, with a lodg- 
ing at Whitchall. The king was preſent at 
his examination before the two ſecretaries of 
He declared he had been bred a Pro- 
teſtant of the church of England, but within 
two years perſuaded to turn Catholick by the 
jeſuits. He ſaid, he knew that Sir Edmund- 


16 78. 
— 
Bed loe a 


ſecond 


witneſs in 
the plot. 
Burnet. 


bury Gcdfrey was murthered in Somerſet- 


Houſe, but it is pretended, he ſolemnly de- 
clared upon oath, his ignorance of the plot 
then in queſtion, But as I ſaid, facts ſupport- 
ed by no authority deſerve little credit. It is 
added, that the very next day, being examin- 
ed by the houſe of lords, he thought fit upon 
new encouragement, to be more upon, and 


launch out into the depths of the plot, with a 


new and ſupplemental evidence. It is eaſy to 
perceive the tendency of ſuch inſinuations deſ- 
titute of authority. 7 

However this be, Bedloe declared to the 
lords, that Walſh and le Phaire, two jeſuits 
concerned in the murder of Godfrey, inform- 


His depo- 


ſitions. 


ed him, © That the lord Bellaſis had a com- 


« miſſion to command forces in the north, the 
« earl of Powis in South-Wales, and the lord 
« Arundel of Wardour had a commiſſion from 
« the pope to grant commiſſions to whom he 


« pleaſed: That Coleman had been a great 
« agitator in the 2 againſt the king.” 


He was asked, if he 
poſitively denied it, but pretended atterwards, 
he knew him by the name of Ambroſe. 

The next day, the two houſes obtained 
from the king a proclamation againſt Walſh, 
la Phaire, Conyers, Simmonds, Pritchard, 
and Caſtaway, but none of them could be 
tound. 


new Oates, and he 


The 12th of November, Bedloe was exa- His ſecond 
mined a ſecond time in the houſe of lords. depoſition. 


The ſubſtance of what he ſaid was, © "That 
« the monks of Doway firlt told him the de- 
« ſign; and, after four ſacraments of ſecrecy, 


« they ſent him to Harcourt, a jeſuit in Duke- 


« ttrect, London, who provided for him, and, 


« {cnt him to Paris, &. That le Phaire, 


Walſh, 


BOOK XXIII. 


1678. Walſh, Pritchard, and Lewis, told him what 
Www * lords were to govern, what men were to be 
„ ._ » © raiſed, particularly 40000 to be ready in Lon- 

don. What ſuccours were to be expected viz. 
'© 10000! from Flanders, 20 or 30000 reli- 
gious men and pilgrims from St. Jago in 

Spain; that Hull was to be ſurprized; and 
© that, juſt in the critical time that the plot 

was diſcovered; that le Phaire gave him a 

© ſacrament of ſecrecy; and they told him, 
© who and who were to be killed, and the 
men that were to do the work. Le Phaire 
© ſaid further, that Conyers was my lord Bal- 

_ £ lafis's confeſſor, and communicated his or- 

ders; and that they were reſolved, if any 
<; plotters were taken, to diſpatch them be- 
© fore- they could be brought to tryal, or to 
burn the prifon:- That le Phaire, Pritchard, 
© Lewis, Keins, and Walſh, and others, had 
often told him, that there was not a Roman 

< catholick in England of any quality or credit, 
but was acquainted with this deſign of the 

© Papiſts, and had received the ſacrament from 
their father-confeſfors, to be ſecret and aſ- 
ſiſtant in rhe-carrying of it on: That the 
part aſfigned him, was to bring and carry 
orders and counſels, and all other intelligen- 
ces from one army to another upon all oc- 
© caſions, he knowing every part and road of 

England and Wales. 5 

Alter this depoſition, the lords having con- 

jured Bedloe to ſpeak nothing but the truth, 
he did in the preſence of God, as he ſhould 

anſwer it at the day of judgment, aſſure all to 

be true he had depoſe. 3 

Bedloec's depoſition, which was communi- 


* 


A procla- 
mation 
againſt the 
Papiſts. 
Echard. 


the parliament and people with fears. Ac- 
cordingly the effect of it was ſuch, that the 
king, to avoid being ſuſpected of having any 


hand in the plot, publiſhed a proclamation 
the 12th of November, Whereby all Ro- 


© miſh recuſants, and ſuch reputed, were en- 
joined under the penalty of the laws, to re- 


© pair to their own houſes, and not to remove 


© more than five miles trom thence without 
© licence.” 
this proclamation ſufficient to free them rom 
their fears. The fame day they preſented an 
addreſs. to the king, praying, That a ſpe- 
© cial commiſſion may be iſſued forth, for ten- 
© dering the oaths of allegiance and ſupremacy 
© to all the ſervants of his majeſty, and his 
royal highneſs, and to all other perſons, 
© (except her majeſty's Portugal ſervants) re- 
* {iding within the palaces of Whitehall, St. 
© James's, and Somerſet-houſe, and all other 
© his majeſty's houſes; and that there may 
© be likewiſe ſpecial commiſſions iflued forth; 


The com- 
mons ad- 
dreſs the 
king. 
Kennet. 


for tendering the ſaid oaths to all perſons 


< reliding within the two ſerjeants-inns, all 
* inns of court, and inns of chancery.“ The 
king returned an anſwer in writing, that he 
granted their requeſt, with exception of the 
menial ſervants of the queen and ducheſs, who 
were ſo very inconſiderable in their number, 
and within the articles of marriage. He ad- 
ded, © That he could not but take notice, that 
in a late addreſs from the houſe of pcers, the 


His an- 
| ſwcr. 
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and that they were counter-ſigned by Sir Jo- 


cated to the commons, was very apt to fill 


But rhe commons did not think 
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menial ſervants of the queen and ducheſs were 1678. 
excepted, and that he hoped the commons 
would proceed with the ſame moderation as 
to that particular. This anſwer was not ſatiſ- 
factory, and therefore they inſiſted in a ſecond 
addreſs, © That the perſons excepted in his ma- 
© jeſty's meſſage,might be comprehended in the 
* fame commiſſion, for which they gave ſome 
© reaſons.” But before the king had anſwered 
this addreſs, there happened an accident which 
put the commons much out of temper. 
The 18ch of November, they were inform- The com- 
ed, thar ſeveral commiſſions had been granted mons. 
to popiſh recuſants, and warrants alſo, that ſends ſe- 
they ſhould be muſtered, notwithſtanding they hr Wh 
had not taken the oaths, and ſubcribed the for 


| : ; | | ſon to the 
declaration according to the act of parliament , tower. 


Q a 6®@ 


0 


ſeph Williamſon, ſecretary of ſtate. Upon this 
information, Williamſon, as a member of their 
houſe, was immediately ſent to the tower. This 
much offended the king, who the next day 
ſent for the commons to attend him in the 
Banquetting-houſe in Whitehall, where in a 
ſpeech he told them plainly, © That tho' they 
* had committed his ſervant, without acquaint- 
ing him; yer he intended to deal more freely 
© with them, and aquaint them with his in- 
© tention to releaſe his ſecretary ;* which ac- 
cordingly he did that very day. Upon this 
the commons preſented an addreſs to the king, 
with the reaſons of their proceedings in the 
commitment ot his ſecretary. They ſaid, © 1. 
© That divers commiſſions were granted to 
popiſh officers, and counter- ſigned by the 
aid Sir Joſeph Williamſon, and delivered 
out in October laſt, ſince the meeting of this 
© houſe, and the diſcovery of the preſent po- 
© piſh conſpiracy, lag STS 
* 2, Divers Warrants have alſo been pro- 
duced before us of diſpenſations, contrary 
to law, for popiſh officers to continue their 
© commands, and to be paſſed in muſter, not- 
withſtanding they have not taken the oaths 
of allegiance and ſupremacy, and received 
the bleſſed ſacrament of the Lord's-Supper, 
according to the late act of parliament in 
that behalf; all which ſaid warrants were like- 
wiſe counter- ſigned by the ſaid Williamſon ; 
which being complained of to us, and con- 
feſſed by the ſaid Sir E Williamſon, we 
your majeſty's moſt dutiful ſubjects, having 
the immediate conſideration before us, ot 
the imminent danger of your majeſty's per- 
ſon, rhe ſafety whereof is above all things 
© moſt dear to us, and likewiſe the dangers 
from popith plots ſo nearly threatning the 
peace and ſafety of your majeſty's govern- 
ment, and the Proteſtant religion, we humb- 
ly are of opinion, we could not diſcharge 
our duty to your majeſty, and the whole 
kingdom, without committing the ſaid Sir 
Joſeph "Williamſon; and therefore moſt 
humbly deſire, that he may be diſcharged by 
your majeſty. And we do further moſt humb- 
ly deſire your majeſty, to recall all commiſ- 
{tons granted to all Papiſts within the King- 
dom of England aud Ireland, or any other of 
your majeſty's dominions and territories. 


'To 


c 


« 
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A rLreleaſed Mr. Secretary. 


| | Witzen before 


„ e their addreſs came, and promiſeg to recall 


« all his commiſſions whatſocver given to Pa- 
1 eee ee e 
Had not the king had ſome ſecret deſign, 
it muſt be owned, he ill- timed theſe commiſ- 
ſions while the popiſh plot made ſo much noiſe, 
and the parliament was employed in examin- 


ing into it. Bur this is a myſtery which is not 


A pre cla- | 


mation 


The king 
demands 
money. 
Nov. 25. 
Kenner. 


The com- 
mons re- 
ſolve to 
disband 
the forces, 


* » 


+ 


yer cleared. However, the affair was carried, 
no farther. = 


» £ * 1 


ons, and afterwards the lords, tho with 


4 more difficulty. The king likewiſe publiſbed 


a proclamation, offering a reward. to any one 
Mean while, the king finding the commons 
delayed to grant him money, came to the 
atlament, and alter a repetition of ſome 


+ C * a 4 


things delivered in his firſt ſpeech, he deſired 


who ſhould diſcover or apprehend a Romiſh 


. . 
*% —— 


them, either to grant him money to continue 
his forces in Flanders, or to disband them. 


Wherenpon, the commons, who ſaw with un- 


eafineſs, ſo formidable an army on foot in ſuch. 


a juncture, reſolved nemine conttadicente, 


« That all the forces raiſed ſince the 29th of. 
« September 1677, ſhould be disbanded :” 


To which purpoſe they preſented, an addreſs. 


to his majeſty. 


them a bill, for raiſing a third part, of the 


I be militia 
bill re ject- 
ed. 


militia to be in conſtant arms for a time, which 


with ammenments was ſent up to the lords, 
and paſted their houſe. 

he zoth of November the king gave the 
royal aſſent to the bill, for diſabling Papiſts 
from ſitt ing in either houſe of parliament, and 


ſhowed himſelf very willing to recal his forces 
from Flanders. But the militia- bill he abſo- 
lately rejected, alledging, © That it was to 
« put the militia out of his power, which 
c thing he would not do, no not for one hour; 
cc but if the commons would aſſiſt him with 


1c mon ey for that purpoſe, he would take care 
« to raiſe ſuch a part of the militia as ſhould 
« ſecure the peace of the government and his 


4 own perſon.” But the parliament thought 


not fit to accept his offer. | 


o 


Since the King had feen the unanimity of 


the two houſes concerning the reality of the 
plot, he had thought proper to feign a no leſs 


fear of the danger the church and ſtate were 


in. And this is what father Orleans can hard- 


ly forgive him, ſaying, his diſſimulation was 


made uſe of to the committing of much in- 
juſtice. But the king found himſelf in no con- 
dition to oppoſe the torrent, which run ſo 


violently againſt the Papiſts. His whole poli- 
cy was confined to his endcayours to remove 


the ſuſpicion of his being concerned in the 
plot, which he ſaw both houſes wete too apt 


to believe. So, without unſcaſonable affect- 
ing an indiſcrect zeal for a religion which he 
publickly diſowned, he calmly left the Papiſts 
expoied to the reſentment of the parliament, 
tor tear of his own ruin by an oppoſite con- 
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At the ſame time, the commons had before 
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duct. For this reaſon it was, that be ſuffered 1679. 


the conſpirators to be brought to their trials 
Edward Coleman, ſecrerary, to the duke of Coleman 


York was firſt tried, the 27rh, of November, trial. 

at * Ki w the lord- S. Trials! 
chiet-juſtice Scroggs. The witneſſes produc- 

ed 85 him were Oates and Bedloe. The 

firit depoſed. SSH „ „ el i HDL 386] 

1. That in November 1677, being brought he 4. 
© acquainted with the priſoner by father John tance of 
© Keins, then the deponeut's confeflor, Who Oates's 
© lodged at Mr. Coleman's, houſe, he carried * 
© ſome letters from him to St. Omers, which Gleman- 
© he ſaw opened when he came there. In | 
them were treaſonable exprefſions againſt 

the king calling him tyrant, &c. Ang 

letter in Latin encloſed to father la Chaite; 

to whom Oates carried it from St. Omers to 
Paris; in which there were thanks returned 

for the 10000 l. by him remitted to England; 

for the propagation of the Catholick religion, 

and promiling it ſhould be employed, for no 

other purpoſe, hut that for which it was 

ſent, viz. to cut off the king of England, as 
8 by, the letter of la Chaiſe, to which 

all this was an anſwer, and which Oates ſaw 

"ang. rea dj. -;: Anis eee 
2. That Coleman was concerned in the 
deſign of Killing the king; for when, at the 

jeſuits great conſult, on the 24th of April, 

which afterwards divided into ſeveral clubs, 

it was reſolved that Pickering and Grove 

ſhould take off his majeſty by, hooting, or 

other means; this reſolve; was jcommunicat- 

ed to Coleman, in Oates's heating, at Wild- 

houſe, who. did approve thereof, and faid it 
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ane, 20 03 115 
3. That in Auguſt 1678, Coleman was 
preſent at a conſult with the jeſyits and e- 
nedictine monks at the Savoy, for raiſing a 
"rebellion in Ireland, for which 40000 black 
bills as arms were. provided ; and was very 
forward to have Dr. Fogarthy ſent over to 

poyſon the duke of Ormond: And at ano- 

ther time, being in Fenwick's chamber, in 
Drury-Lane, Coleman faid to him in Oates's 
hearing, that he had found away to tranſ- 

mit 200, 00 l. to carry on the rebelion in 
Ireland. le J 
4. That in the month of Auguſt, Cole- 
man knew of the four Iriſh ruffians ſent to 
kill the King at, Windſor; and in Oates's 
hearing, asked father Harcourt at Wild- 
houſe, what. care was taken for thoſe gentle- 
men that went. laſt night to Windſor ? Who 
replied, that 80 l. was ordered them, which 
he ſaw there on the table, moſt of it in Gui- 
nicas and that Coleman was, ſo zealous that 
he gave a Guinea, to the meſſenger who was 
ro carry the money, to expedite the buſineſs. 
* 5. That in Jyly 1678, Coleman was pri- 
vy to the inſtructions brought by Aſhley, 
rector of St. Omers, from father White- 
bread, to impower the conſulters to propoſe - 
100001, to Sir George Wakeman to poyſon 
the king, provided Pickering and Grove 
failed; to do the work: That Coleman had 
read and copied thoſe inſtructions, and tranſ- 
mitted them to ſeveral others of the con- 
ſpirators, 
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1678. ſpirators, who were gathering contributions 
about the kingdom, who would be more en- 
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only thoſe of the years 1674 and 1675, were 1678. | 
found in a drawer under the table. The ge 


| my lord Arlington, his highneſs is altogether «8 
Bedloe depoſed, | © of opinion of Ws majelty, that outer one 
Bedloe's 1. That he knew not of any commiſſion © or other is uſeful, but quite contrary, very 
evidence, © ro Mr. Coleman; but that Sir Henry Titch- © dangerous as well for England as France; 
| © bourn had told him, that he brought a com- and that his moſt Chriſtian majeſty is in 
* miſſion for him to be principal ſecretary of great danger of loſing the neutrality of Eng- 
© ſtate, when he brought over the reſt of the fand, at the next ſeſſion, (if the parliament 
* commiſſions for the lords and others, from meet) as he Joſt its alliance by the peace of 
: br principal jeſuits at Rome, by order of Holland at laſt; becauſe the lower-houſe, 

© the pope. | | X 
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couraged to give largely, both becauſe they 


were aſſured the buſineſs would ſoon be diſ- 
patched, and that they might ſee they had 
aſſiſtance from beyond ſeas; and that Cole- 
man was ſo far from diſappointing this trea- 
ſon, that he ſaid, it was too little, and 
thought it neceſſary to give 50001. more, to 
make the buſineſs ſure. 

© 6, That in April 1678, Oates ſaw Cole- 
man's, parent or commiſſion, to be ſecretary 
of itare, from Paulus de Oliva, general of 
the ſociety of jeſuits, by vertue of a brief 


from the pope, and he knew the hand per- 


fectly well; and in Fenwick's chamber he 
ſaw Coleman open it, and heard him ſay, 
it was a good exchange. Laſt of all Oates 


being asked, how many came over in April 


to the grand conſult, and how many prieſts 
and jeſuits had been in England at one time? 
He ſaid, he could not exactly remember 
their numbers, bur, to his knowledge, there 
had been in England at the ſame time, 160 
ſecular prieſts, 80 jeſuits, and by name in 
the catalogue above 3oo. | 


© 2. That in April 1675, he carried over 
a large packet of letters from Coleman to 
father la Chaiſe, about carrying on the plot, 
and brought back an anſwer: And on May 
the 24th or 25th, 1677, he received another 
paquet of Coleman's, to cary to Paris to the 
Engliſh monks; and that he had received 


money to carry on the deſign to ſubvert the 


government of England, to free England 
trom damnation and ignorance, and to free 
all Catholicks from the hard tyranny and op- 
preſſion: of hereticks. 

© 3. Thar upon Bedloe's return with an- 
ſwers to the laſt letters, which were deliver- 
ed to Coleman by Harcourt, he heard the 
priſoner, at his houſe behind Weſtminſter 
Abby, at the foot of the ſtair-caſe, ſay, if 
he had 100 lives, and a ſea of blood to 
carry on the cauſe, he would ſpend it all to 
eftabliſh the church of Rome in England; 
and if there was 100 heretical kings to be 
depoſed, he would ſee them all deſtroyed. 
Upon this ſaying, Mr. Coleman asked him 
this queſtion, did I ever ſee you in my lite? 


Les, ſaid the other, in the ſtone gallery in 


Somerſet-houſe, when you came from a 
conſult, where were great perſons, which I 
am not to name here; that would make the 
2 of your plot tremble : You ſaw me 
then. | | 


The third evidence againſt Coleman was, 


his own letters, found in his lodgings when he 


was arreited. But it muſt be obſerved, that 


Vor II, Se 


neral opinion was, that he had received notice 
of his being accuſed by Oates in the council, 
and ſo had time to burn or convay away thoſe 
of the two laſt years, with the book in which 
they were entered. However this be, the fol- 
lowing extracts are taken from ſome of his let- 


ters writ with his own hand, and allowed to 
be authentick. 


Extract from a letter of Mr. Coleman to fa- 
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ther la Chaiſe, the 29th of June, 1674. 


I Am commanded to tell you, that his roy- Coleman's 


al highneſs, my maſter, is very ſenſible of letters 


the friendſhip of his moſt Chriſtian majeſty, Produced 


. . l inſt 
which he will endeavour to cultivate very 188 


him- 


carefully, and to give him all poſſible aſſu- Treby's 
rances ot it, to take away all jealouſies that Collect. 


his enemies would raiſe to the contrary. 


That his royal highneſs has done nothing in 
any manner whatſoever, nor in any place, 
againft the intereſt of his moſt Chriſtian ma- 
jeſty, but hath rendered him all the good 
offices he hath been capable of. That as 
for recalling the parliament, and touching 


and their freinds (as the furious Proteſtants, 
and the male-contents in the houſe of lords) 
have a deſign to leſſen his royal highneſs, 
and root our the Catholick religion; and 


they think they cannot make uſe of any 


other fitter means to attain their ends, 
than to raiſe the Dutch, and to preplex his 
moſt Chriſtian majeſty, as much as lies in 
their power. That his highneſs doubts not, 
but it is abſolutely neceſſary for the intereſt 
of his moſt Chriſtian majeſty, and his royal 
highneſs, to uſe all endeavours to hinder 
the meeting of the parliament, by perſuad- 
ing his Britannick majeſty, that his great- 
neſs, his honour, and his quiet, are no leſs 
concerned therein than theirs : So that if his 
moſt Chriſtian majeſty would write freely 
his thoughts thereupon to his Britannick 
majeſty, to forewarn him of the danger he 


apprehends from thence, and would withal 


think fit to make him the ſame generous 
offers of his purſe, to perſuade him to diſ- 
ſolve the preſent parliament, as he hath done 
to his highneſs for the election of another, 
perhaps he would ſucceed therein by the aſ- 
ſiſtance we would give him here. As for an- 


other parliament, it would be eaſy enough 


to get ſuch a one as we wiſh for; the con- 
ſtitutions of our parliaments being of ſuch a 


nature, that as there is nothing to be hoped 


for by the king from an old one, fo there is 
nothing to be feared from a new one; be- 
cauſe ' ſuch a one, at their firſt meeting, 
mult needs aſſiſt his majeſty, ſo far as to en- 
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© the world. 

There was in the year 1674, a prorogation 
of the parliament, which laſted 14 months: 
It appears in this letter, that the intereſts 
of the king of France and the Popiſh re- 
ligion were the true cauſe of this long proro- 


gation. 


Extract from a letter of Mr. Coleman to fa- 
ther 1a Chaiſe, September 25, 1674. 


FO R the firſt point of your letter, his 
royal highneſs has commanded me to tell 
you, that he will govern himſelf according 
to your advice, and treat of nothing concern- 
ing the Catholick religion with Monſieur 
Rouvigny, nor with any perſon than your 
ſelf; but that he will communicate to you 
all things he ſhall find neceſſary for the good 
of the Catholicks, and ſhall be very well 
pleaſed to receive advices from you thereup- 
on. For the reſt, his royal highneſs does a 
little wonder, that he hears nothing from 
Monſieur Rouvigny touching the ſecond 
om of your letter, ſince you have written 
o potitively that he had order to confirm, 
and procure execution of what his moſt 
Chriſtian majeſty propoſed to him the 2d of 
June laſt, by your mediation.-----His moſt 
Chriſtian majeity made a very generous offer 
to his royal highneſs of the aſſiſtance of his 
purſe, to enable him to defend them both 
from the evils threatened them, and by 
good luck his royal highneſs has laboured 
with ſo much diligence and ſucceſs, that the 
dangers which they apprehended are a little 
put off: But one thing more is neceſſary for 


the perfect ſecuring their affairs; and with- 


© already done will ſignify nothing. For that 


the aſſiſtance of his moſt Chriſtian majeſty 
is no leſs neceſſary at preſent than heretofote, 
to ſubdue entirely thoſe, who being exaſpe- 
rated againſt his moſt Chriſtian majeſty, as 
much as againſt his royal highneſs, and are 


angry with his royal highneſs only becauſe 


he is fo unalterably addicted to the intereſt 
of his moſt Chriſtian majeſty, will exerciſe 
their malice and their rage with more bru- 
tality than ever, if they find occaſion for it 


© hereafter. It you can therefore, by your 


credit, obtain from his moſt Chriſtian ma- 
jeſty the accompliſhment of the offer of his 
purſe, for raiſing the reputation of his royal 
highneſs in the opinion of his Britannick 
majeſty, and for putting him in condition to 
reſiſt Hh ſharpeſt batteries of the adverſaries 
of his moſt Chriſtian majeſty, and royal 
highneſs, to wit, the poſſibility they pre- 
tend to get money from the parliament, and 
the impoſſibility of having any elſewhere, by 
which they often keep the mind of his Bri- 
tannick majeſty in ſuſpence, and wherein 
they place the hope they have to conquer 
him at laſt: There will nothing more re- 
main, to be feared by his moſt Chriſtian 
majeſty, or his royal highneſs, but his royal 
* highneſs will be able te diſſolve the parlia- 
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7678. able him to acknowledge his obligations ment with caſe, and afterwards, in recom- 1678. 


bott to his moſt Chriſtian majeſty, and to all © pence of the ſaid aſſiſtance, will perform on Www 


© his part, all that his moſt Chriſtian majeſty 
© ſhall ask of him, and will proceed with ſin- 
© cerity, upon the word of a prince, (that 
no man can reproach him for violation of) 
© for the intereſt of his moſt Chriſtian ma- 
en. | 


Extract from a letter of Mr. Coleman to the 
pope's nuntio at Bruſſels, September 4, 1674. 


ST H A T theduke's principal deſign 

is, to uſe the pope's interpoſition, 
and by that means to eſtabliſh- himſelf in 
the poſſeſſion of his eſtate, through the aſ- 
ſiſtance of France and Spain, and to turn all 
their cares for the eaſe of the pope's friends, 
and particularly for the Catholicks of the 
church, againſt their enemies; and aſſures 
him he will find, that the pope never had 
an occaſion ſo favourable as at this hour, to 
enrich thoſe of his family, and to augment 
the number of his friends ; and if he lets 
it ip, he never will find the like: So that 
it ever they propoſe to make uſe of the trea- 
ſure of the church, it is now they ought to 
do it ; for they can demand nothing that 
the duke will not be capable to do for the 
pope's friends: ------- On the other ſide, 


of being loſt, boch himſcl; and his aſſoci- 
ates,” FT | 
Extract of a letter from Mr. Coleman to the 
ſame nuntio, written October 23, 1674. 
N YO U agree wich me, that maney is the 
F only means -ot bringing the king into 
© the duke's intercit, and of diſengaging him 
from the parliament; and you muſt alſo a- 
gree with me, that nothing can more pro- 
mote the intereſts of the Catholick party, 
which is the principal object of the duke's 
care and affection, and of the hatred of the 
parliament, and which muſt hope, or fear, 
according as the one or the other of them 
increaſe in power. Nothing in the 
world is more certain, than that the king 
has a good inclination towards the duke, 
and the Catholicks, and would join himſelf 
willingly and inſeparably to their intereſts, 
if he did not apprehend ſome danger from 
ſuch a union; which, however, he would 
not have cauſe to fear, if he found their in- 
tereſt, and conſequently their power, ſo ſar 
advanced above that of their adverſaries, 
that they ſhould neither have the power nor 
the boldneſs to conteſt any thing with them; 
which the king could ſee in a very little 
time, if we could perſuade him to do two 
or three things :.------- And I am certain 
money could not fail of perſuading him to 
it ; for there is nothing it cannot make him 
do, tho' it were as much to his prejudice, 
as this we endeavour to perſuade him to will 
be to his advantage. 
In another letter, Coleman, poſitively ſaid, 
That it was by the credit of the Catholicks, 
thar the parliament was prorogued till the 
13th day of April 1675. SS 
| Extract 
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without their aid, he will run great hazard 
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State-T. 


ther la Chaiſe. 
ar © UR prevailing in theſe things 
: will give the greateſt blow to the 
© Proteſtant religion here, that ever it receiv - 
© ed ſince its birth. 


In another. 


W E have here a mighty work upon our 
hands, no leſs than the converſion of 
three kingdoms, and by that perhaps the 
ſubduing of a peſtilent hereſy, which has 
domineered over great part of this northern 
world a long time; there were never ſuch 
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Mary, as now in our days.“ 


In the ſa me letter. 


WO H E oppoſition we are ſure to meet 
with is alſo like to be great; fo 
that it imports us to get all the aid and aſ- 
ſiſtance we can, for the harveſt is great, and 
the labourers but few.*----- . 
After the reading of theſe letters, Coleman 
alledged in his defence. | 
I. That Oates, who now pretended ſuch 
acquaintance with him, declared before the 
© king and council, that he never ſaw him be- 
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fore, or did not know him.“ | 
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To which the other anſwered, That it 
being candlelight, and his fight weak, and 
Coleman altered in habit and wig, he did 
at firſt ſay, he could not {wear that was the 
man, or that he had ever {een him before; 
but as ſoon as he heard him (peak, he knew 
him well, and could have then ſworn it, had 
it been demanded. | ee Gt 
2. That had the things now alledged by 
Oates been true, he would have charged the 
fame before the council: But then he only 
charged him with the ſending of one letter, 
and ſuch ſlender matters, that the council 
was ready to let him go at large; and there- 
fore all the reſt muſt be invented ſince. 

To this Oates replied, That he was then 
ſo weak and weary, he could not well tell what 
he ſaid; beſides, his deſign was then to lay 
no more to his charge, than might ſerve for 
information, &c. 5 

© 3. Whereas Oates charged him with con- 
ſenting to Wakeman's poyſoning ot the king, 
and that it was conſulted by him in Auguſt, 
and, as he remembered, about the 21ſt day, 
Coleman alledged, that he was then in 
Warwickſhire, and one of his men and he 
were there all Auguſt, as he thought, but 
was not ſure of it; and after conviction, he 
offered a book that would ſhew he was out 
of town from the 18th, to the 3 iſt of Auguſt; 
but this was no evidence in itſelf, and offered 
too late, ſo it did not contrad ict Oates, Who 
was not poſitive to a day, but _ tothe month. 
As to what was {worn by Bedloe, he made 
no other anſwer than a ſolemn aſſeverat ion, 
that he never ſaw the man in his life. But as 
to his papers, which he did not deny, he al- 
ledged, © There was no treaſon in them, tho 
© very extravagant expreſſions; and that it 
would plainly appear from them, that his de- 
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Extract from a letter of Mr. Coleman, to ſa- ſign was ſo far from killing the king, 


hopes of ſucceſs ſince the death of queen 


that it 1678. 
* was only to make the king and duke as great. 
as could be. | | ©, | 

1. It is. proper to remark upon this laſt an- 
ſwer, that according to Oates's depoſition, 
the reſolution to kill the king was taken but 
the 24th of April 1678, and theſe letters were 
of the years 1674, and 1675; conſequently 
they could not mention the deſign of killing 
the king, neither were they produced in proof 
of that article.” i | 

2, Oates had accuſed Coleman of being 
concerned in the plot, before his letters were 
found. How then, if he did not know Cole- 
man, could he gueis ſo right, as to lay things 
to his charge, which were found in letters un- 
der his own hand ? : | 

3. Coleman owned, that his intention was 
to make the king and duke of York as great 
as was poſſible. This was a neceſſary conſe- 
quence of the projected change of religion. 

For it was not poſſible to ſubvert religion, 
without a ſubvertion of the government, nor 
to render the king abſolute, without a deſign 
of altering religion, ſince the king and duke 
were both Catholicks. One of theſe articles 
proved, neceſſarily proves the other. 

In the concluſion of his defence, he uſed Coleman 
theſe words; P :ſitively I ſay, and upon condemn- 
e my ſalvation, I never ſaw theſe witneſſes, ed, 

«© Oates but once, and Bedloe never be- 
«006. -217'c; * 

The jury, who were all gentlemen of the and exe: 
county of Middleſex, againſt whom Coleman cured 
had made no exceptions, withdrawing, in a without 
little time brought him in guilty of bigh-trea- ffn of 
ſon. The day after he received ſentence. of hi crime. 
death, and the 3d of December was hanged © : 
and quarteted, according to cuſtom. He per- 
fitted to the laſt moment in the denial of the 
crimes for which he was condemned. But as 
his letters ſeemed at leaſt to prove a delign of 
extirpating the Proteſtant religion, he declar- 
ed his fole intention was to procure liberty 
of conſcience for the Papiſts. Probably it will 
not be univerſally agreed, that this 1s the na- 
tural ſenſe of the expreſſions in his letters. It 
is true, a report was ſpread in London, that 
he was promiſed a pardon, in ca he made no 
confeſſion; but ſuch rumours are not much to 
be credited. | 

The ſame day that Coleman was tried, the 3 
king, at the requeſt of the lords, publiſhed a pol has 4 
proclamation, promiſing, That if any per- encourage 
ſon or perſons ſhall, before the 25th day of further diſ- 
December next, make any farther diſcovory Series. 
of the late horrid deſign againſt his majeſty's Ecard. 
perſon and government, he or they=----— 
ſhall not only receive from his majeity for 
every ſuch diſcovery, the reward of 200 1. 
bur if he or they were a principal or princi- 
pals in the ſaid deſign, they ſhall have his 
majeſty's moſt gracious pardon.” 

Whether through a deſire of having this re- Oe and 

. n 
ward, or that they believed to have a good Bedloe 
foundation, Oates and Bedloe had the bold- accuſe the 
neſs, before the king and council, to accuſe the queen. 
queen herſelf, of conienting to the death er 
the king, and of being in the deſign to poplan 3 

| im 
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1678. him by means of Wakeman. Bur, beſides 
Wy that their depoſitions contained only certain 
ſigns which were far from proofs, the king 

ſlopped this affair by his authority. But he 

could not prevent an addreſs from the com- 


to deſire the immediate removal of 


the queen and her family trom court at White- 


hall. 


The king was to oftended at Oates's 


inſolence, that he ordered a ſtricter guard up- 


on him than ever. 
commons addreſſed him* That Oates be 


60 


But the day after, the 


freed from his reſtraint, attended by his 
own ſervants, and that a competent allow- 


« ance be appointed tor his maintenance.” 
At the ſame time, they reſolved, that an 


addreſs be 


preſented to his majeſty, that all 


Papiſts, and ſuſpected Papiſts, within the ſe- 
veral counties ot England may be ſecured. 


The 6th of December, they impeached the 


five lords in the Tower, at the bar of the houſe 


of peers. | 
the articles againit them, and the affair was 


But they had not time to exhibit 


reſumed by another houſe of commons. 


The 17th of December were arraigned at 


the Old-Baily hve of thoſe arreſted for the 
plot, viz. William Ireland, and Thomas Pic- 


kering, both prieſts, 


John Grove a lay-bro- 


ther, Thomas Whiteb:ead, provincial of the 
jeſuits, and John Fenwick, a jeſuit alſo. But 
in the courie ot the evidence, there not ap- 
pearing ſufficient proof againſt the two latt, 
they were reſerved for another time. So the 
three firſt only were tried that day. The ſum 
of Oartes's evidence againſt them was: 


e tryal 
Ireland, 
- Cxering, 64 
and Grove. 


o 
» 
. 
. 
a 


0 


* 


I. That at the grand conſults of April the 


24th, at the White-Horſe in the Strand, 
whereof Ireland was one; it was relolved 
that Pickering and Grove, as having been 
formerly engaged, ſhould go on in their deſign 
and atempt to aſſaſſinate the king; and that 
Grove, being a layman, ſhould have 15001. 
for his reward ; and Pickering being a prieſt, 
390000 maſles, which at twelve-pence a mals, 
amounred to that ſum. | 

© 2. That this reſolve was the ſame day 
drawn up in writing by one Mico, that was 
ſecretary to the ſociety, and companion to 
provincial M hitebread, at the ſaid White- 
bread's chamber, who having figned it, it 
was carried by the deponent Oates, as be- 


ing a meſſanger to the conſult, to be ſigned 


by the reſt of the colloquies ; and that Ircland 
in his own chamber did ſign it in his pre- 
ſence. | 

© 3. That Pickering and Grove conſented 
to ſuch reſolve, accepted the terms, and al- 


ſo ſigned it the ſame day in Whitebread's 


chamber, at Mrs. Sander's at Wild-Houſe, 
where in a little chapel, they, and about 
40 ar 50 of the conſaiters heard maſs, and 
received the ſacrament, adminiſtred by one 
Barton, a jeſuit, and thereupon took an 
cath of ſecrecy upon a maſs-book, which 
Mico held, while Whitebread pronounced 
the words. 

© 4 That in purſuance of this reſolve, the 
deponent did ſeveral times ſee Pickering 
and Grove walk in the park together, with 
s$krewed piſtols; longer than ordinary piltols, 


c 
* 
c 


. 


Lay 


4 


o 


c 


c 


and ſhorter than ſome carbines : That they 1678. 
had ſilver bullets champt, to render the 


wound incurable, and that he {aw Grove's 
bullets in May, and Pickering's in Auguſt: 
Moreover, | 

© 5. That be'lore the conſult, in the month 
of March, Pickering had a fair opportunity 
to ſhoot the king; but the flint of his pittol 
happened to be looſe, and he durſt not ven- 
ture to give fire; and becauſe by their ne- 
gligence this opportunity was miſſed, Picker- 
ing underwent penance, and had 20 or 30 
ſtrokes of diſcipline, and Grove was chidden 
tor his cateleſſneſs, as the deponent had ſeen 
in Whitebread's letters, 

© 6. That Grove did go about with one 
Smith, to gather Peter-Pence, either to 
carry on the delign, or to ſend to Rome : 
That he ſaw the book wherein it was enter- 
ed, and heard the ſaid Grove ſay, he had 
been gathering it. 

Bedloe the ſecond witneſs ſwore, 


* 1. That he was employed tor the {pace of Bedloe's 
hive years as a meiJanger, by the conſpira- depoſition. 


tors, tor carrying their letters to the con- 
tedetates beyond ſeas, and bringing others 
back, all, or molt ot them relating to the 
plot; tor he had a way to open and read 
them, by which he fully informed himſclt 
ot thote matters: And tor the nature of the 


plot; he hear ſome of the confpicators fay, 


that they vou not leave any member ot any 


heretick in England, that ſhould ſurvive to 


tell hereafter, that there ever was any ſuch 
religion in England, as the Proteſtant. And 
to confirm his intimacy with them, he ſwore 
the manner ot his firſt coming to be employ- 
by them; by means oa lady abbeſs of the 
Engliſh nunncry of Dunkirk, who having 
kept him fix weeks in her convent, recom- 
mended him to Sir John Warner, as a pro- 
per inſtrument, who atterwards ſent him to 
father Harcourt to be inſtructed And as 2 


further confirmation, he brought his brother 
James Bedloe, who ſwore he knew nothing of 


c 


. 


the plot, but did teſtify, © That he had heard 


the pritoners oiten named as being of his 
brother's acquaintance; and that he had, on 
his brother's behalf, received ſeveral ſums 
of money from prieſts and jeſuits, as 50 or 
60 l. at a time. i 

© 2. That about the latter end of Auguſt, 
this year, at Mr. Harcourt's chamber, he 
met the priſoners, Ireland, Pickering and 
Grove, with ſome others, where he heard 
them diicourſe, that ſince the four Iriſh ruf 
fans had miſſed killing the king at Windſor, 
Pickering and Grove thould go on with 
theic deſign, and that one Conyers, a Bene- 
dictine monk, was to be joined with them; 
and that they ſhould endeavour to aſſaſſinate 


his majeſty in his morning walks at New- 


market; that they were very eager upon it; 
and Mr. Grove, more forward than the reit, 


ſaid, fince it could not be done clandeſtinely, 


ir ſhould be attempted openly; and that 
rhoſe who ſhould fall in the attempt, had 
the glory to dye in a good cauſe; but it 
they were diſcovered, the diſcovery could 

| never | 
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1678. © never come to that hight, bur their par- 
WY © ty would be ſtrong enough to bring it to 


The priſo- 


ners de- 
fence, 


State T. 
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© 3. He {wore that Harcourt told him, 
© Grove was to have 15001. and Pickering as 
© many maſles, at twelve pence a maſs, as 
© come to the like ſum. | 
* 4. That ar the ſame time, when the diſ- 
courſe about killing the king was at Har- 
court's chamber, there was likewiſe a de- 
ſign conſerted amongſt them of killing ſc- 
veral noble perſons, and the particular parts 
aſſigned to every one; as Knight, to kill the 
earl of Shattsbury ; Prichard, the duke of 
Buckingham, Oneil, the carl of Oflory; 
* Obrian, the duke of Ormond, &c. 
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The defence made by the priſoners conſiſted 


nm: 


© 1. A peremptory dcnial of the whole. 
© G ove particularly faid, as I have a foul to 
* fave, I know nothing of this matter charged 
upon me. Pickering aſſirmed, that he never 
© ſhot off a piſtol in his life. And Whirebread, 
© who was there during the tryal, declarcd 
before Almighty God, that Oatcs had not 
© ſpoken three words of truth. 

© 2. A particular denial of their knowledge 
of, or acquaintance with, the witneſſes. Irc- 
land denied that he ever ſaw Bedloc, be- 
fore that time in the court; and challenged 
him to produce one witneſs that he had ever 
ſpoken to him. Pickering affirmed, that 
he never ſaw Oates before; and offered to 
{wear that he never was in Bedloe's compa- 
ny. And Grove affirmed, that he had 
ſcarce any acquaintance with Oates. Where- 
upon Oaics gave him a remarkable token, 
viz. that in December laſt, when he was 
with him, he owned, that he and three Iriſh- 
men had hred Southwark; and that they 
had 10001, given them for it; whereof he 
had 400 and the others 2001. a piece. 

© 3. Ireiand, againſt Bedloe's evidence, af- 
firmed, he was not in London the whole 
month ot Auguſt, and part of September; 
and offered to prove it by 20 witneſſes, that 
he was in Staffordſhire aud Cheſhire all that 
time; and urged Bedloe to name the place, 
and the company wherever they met toge- 
ther. But not only Bedloe {wore the con- 
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ſeemed more important, one Sarah Pain, 
formerly a ſervent to Grove, ſwore, that the 
ſaw Mr. Ireland at a ſcrivener's door in 
Fertter-Lane, about the 12th or 13th of 
Auguſt. | 
4 Ircland, as well as Whitebread, ob- 
t jected againſt the grand conſult of April the 
© 24th, that hundreds could prove that Oates 
© was at St. Omers all the months of April 
and May; and offered to produce a certifi- 
© cate from thence, under the {cal of the col- 
lege.“ Bur ſuch certificate was not allowed 


as evidence by the law of England. Laſtly, 


they endeavoured to blaſt the reputation ot 

doctor Oates, and prove him perjured, tince 

he had ſaid before the council, that he knew 

no more than what he had already depoſed, 
Vo I. II. | | 


The Reign of CHARLES II, 


trary, but likewi-c Oates himſelf; but what 


and yet had ſince added other teſtimonies. 


As I have ſpoken of this objection, I ſhall not ow 


repeat here what has been (aid. 


In concluſion, all three were found guilty, and They are 
ſentenced to be drawn hanged and quartered, <ndemn- 
But the exccution of Ireland and Grove, was ©© 


deferred till the 24th of January following, 


and that of Pickering to the gth of May. They and exe- 
perſiſted all three to their laſt breath, to pro- cuted. 


teſt they were as innocent ot the crimes for which 
they were condemned, as the child unborn. 
As all the Papiſts that ſuffered for this conſpi- 
racy made uſe ot the ſame manner of expreſ- 
lion, to declare their innocence, it was belie- 
ved, there was ſome equivocation in theſe: 
words, tho” it could not be ſaid wherein it 
conſiſted. | 1 0 


It it is conſidered, that the evidence of A rfhen;. 
Oates and Bedloe upon oath was poſitive, and on upon 
that the priſoners alledged in their defence this tryal. 
only bare negations, the jury will be eatily- 


juitified in their verdict. For why thould they 
credit the aſſeverations and oaths of the accu 
cd, more than the depoſitions of the two wit- 
neſſes? And yet, it was afterwards, and {till 
is, pretended by many, that the condemned 
perſons were innocent. 1. Becauſe they aſſert- 


cd their innocence with their dying breath. 


2. Becauſe it is taken for granted that Oates 
and Bedloe were great villains. 3. But the 
ſtrongeſt proot, according to thoſe who are of 
this opinion, 1s, that it was upou the tryal of 
theſe three men that Oates, in the reign of 
king James the ſecond, was convicted of per- 
jury upon the depoſitions of 22 witneſſes from 
St. Omers, who {wore that Oates was at St. 
Omers, in the jeſuits College, the whole 
months of April and May, without ever ſtir- 
ring from the ce. Moreover, about 40 wit- 
neſſes from the counties of Stafford and Cheiter, 
depoſcd upon oath, that father Ireland was 
in thoſe counties all Auguſt and part ot Sep- 
tember. | 
To aſſiſt the reader to judge of this affair, I 


think it neceſſary to make ſome remarks, and 


the rather, as the diſpute upon this ſubject is 


not yet ended. 215 ; 
1. The defence by the Alibi is liable to 


great inconveniences, ſince, there being two 


contradictory evidences, It leaves the judges 
doubtful what to reſolve. Generally it they 
come to à determination, it is not becauſe 
there is reaſon to believe one of the evidences 
more than the other, but becauſe equity re- 
quires that they incline rather to clemency 


than rigour. In the preſent tryal, there were 


no depoſitions in favour of the Alibi, but on- 
ly a bare allegation of the priſoners, and an 
offer of proot by abſent witneſſes. So, even 
ſuppoſing the innocence of the three accuſed 
perſons, the jury could not but find them 


guilty, unleſs they preferred the bare aſſevera- 


tion of the priſoners, to the oaths ot the wit- 
neſſes, which is never practiſed. But in the 
tryal of Oates, the proof of the Alibi was 


made uſe of to convi& him ot perjury, and 
ſentence him for it to a very rigorous punith- 


ment. It belongs to the lawyers to decide, 
whether this be exactly regular. 
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1678. 2. If the circumſtances of the times of theſe 
Wy w two tryals are conſidered, it will be found, there 


is as much reaſon to believe, in reſpect of one 
as the other, that prejudice and paſſion bore 
a great ſway. When the three jeſuits were 
condemned, the whole kingdom was alarmed 
with the noiſe of a plot, formed by that ſo- 


ciety againſt the king, the government, and 


the Proteſtant religion. The two houſes of 
parliament had ſupported the reality of this 

lot, by the unanimity of their votes, and the 

ing himſelf ſuppoſed it in all his proclama- 
tions. It ſhould not therefore be ſtrange, 
that the judges and jury were prejudiced, and 
thereby inclined blindly to believe what Oates 
and Bedloe depoſed. Bur on the other hand, 
when Oates was convicted of perjury, the face 
of things was entirely changed. A. very zeal- 
ous Catholick king was on the throne, and it 


was now dangerous to affirm, there was a po- 


Piſh plot in 1678. The Papiſts had now the 
ſame ſuperiority over the Proteſtants, as the 


| Proteſtants had in 1678 over the Catholicks, 


_ teſtants. 


in that time. 


and the judges were entirely devoted to the 
king. It ſuffices to ſay in a word, that Jet- 
feries was his judge, who forgot nothing which 
he thought capable to prejudice the jury a- 
gainſt the priſoner. In ſhort, Oates was con- 
demned upon the evidence of 22 witneſſes from 
St. Omers, all ſcholars or dependents of the 
jeſuits, and upon that of 40 other witneſſes from 
the counties of Cheſter and Stafford, amongſt 
whom it is only ſaid there were ſeveral Pro- 
Moreover, the queſtion was not 
only, whether Ireland was in thoſe counties 


but whether he had never ſtirred from thence 
Now it is hard to concevie that 


ſuch a negative propoſition can be proved by 


The earl 
of Danby's 
affair. 


Temple. 


40 witneſſes. | 
Having thus repreſented what is urged on 
both ſides, I leave the reader to his own judg- 
ment. The affair of the conſpiracy muſt now 
be interupted for ſome time, in order to pro- 
ceed to another which made a great noiſe at 
this time. But it is neceſlary to look back a 
little on the ſituation of the Engliſh court. 
Ihe earl of Danby lord treaiurer, - was con- 
fidered as the kine's prime miniſter. He had 
a great genius, and a ſolid judgment, and as he 
diſapproved of the principals of the cabal, en- 
deavoured to diſingage the king from the me- 
thods, he had been led into by their counſels. 
This drew upon him the enmity of the duke 


of Vork, and all the French faction, with 
whom joined the lord Ruſſel, and other male- 


contents in the houſe of commons; and among 


the peers, the earls of Eſſex and Shaftsbury, 


whilſt the duke of Monmouth, and the ducheſs 
of Portſmouth did their utmoſt to leſſen his 
credit with the king. In a word, a ſtrong 
party was formed againſt him, who were bent 
to ruin him at any rate. Theſe enemies were 
alſo joined by another, who had been his 
molt intimate friend, This was Mr. Montague 
ambaſlador in France, who aſpiring to the of- 


fice of ſecretary of ſtate, took it very ill, that 


the treaſurer had ingaged to bring in Sir 
William Temple. Mr. Montague was the 
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treaſurer's moſt dangerous enemy, becauſe he 1678. 
had private letters in his hands from that. 


miniſter, and tho* he could not divulge them 
without great injury to the king, this gave 
him no uneaſineſs, becauſe, reſolving to throw 
himſelf into the party againſt the court, which 
was moſt prevalent in the parliament, he 
knew he ſhould be protected, even againſt the 
king himſelf. Jo this end, he got himſelt e- 
lected member for Northampton, and ſudden- 
ly leaving Paris, without the king's conſent 
or knowledge, came to London, and took his 
ſeat in the houſe. The king offended at ſo 
ſtrange a proceeding, and being alſo informed 
by the Swediſh ambatlador of the deſign of 
the treaſurer's enemies, and their intention to 
make uſe of his letters, ſent the 19th of De- 
cember the following meſſage to the houſe of 
commons, -------- That upon information 


© that Mr. Montague, a member of that houſe, 


© and late ambaſlador in France, had held 
ſeveral conferences with the pope's nuntio 
there, without any directions or inſtructions 
trom his majeſty ; his majeſty to the end 
that he might know the truth of that mat- 
© ter, had given orders for the ſeizing of Mr. 
© Montague's papers.” The leaders of the 
oppoſite party to the king, made great ob- 


0 
« 
c 


c 


| jections to this meſſage, pretending, it ought 


to be firſt known, whether the information had 
been given upon oath, and what was the na- 
ture of Mr: Montague's crime, before they 
could conſent. to the ſeizure of his papers. 
Upon this Mr. Montague acquainted the 


houſe, © That he had in his cuſtody ſome pa- 
during the months of Auguſt and September, 


pers, which, as he conceived, might tend 
very much ro the ſaicty of the king's perſon, 
and the preſervat ion of the government.” A 
committee wis immediately appointed to 
bring the wricings to the houſe, which being 
accordingly done, and Mr. Montague ordered 
to ſelect ſuch of them as he thought for the 
ſervice of the houſe, and diſpoſe of the reſt 
as he pleaſed, he produced two lettets our of 
many others, both ſubcribed Danby, and 
ſent to him at Paris, on the negotiation of the 
money which his majeſty expected from the 
king of France, at the bottom of one of which 
were theſe words, © This letter is writ by my 
c order, C. R“ Theſe letters diſcovering to 
the houſe, from whence had proceeded the 
king's delays with regard to the war againit 
France, they immediately reſolved, © That 
© there was ſufficient matter of impeachment 
© againſt Thomas earl of Danby, lord-trea- 
© ſurer of England,” and within two days, by 
the help of Mr. Montague, the articles of 
impeachment were drawn up, and ſent to the 
houſe of lords. But this impeachment was 
rather againſt the king himſelf, than the earl 
of Danby, who had only acted by his expreſs 
orders. For, tho' in the impeachment were 
inſerted ſeveral articles which only concerned 
the earl, it was not in thoſe that the ſtrength 
of the impeachment conſiſted, but in thoſe 
relating to rhe negotiation with France, con- 


cerning the king's penſion, on pretence that 


the lord-treaſurer had acied without order, 
tho* the contrary was not deubted. But che 
„ intention 
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1678. intention was to oblige the earl for his own 
wArw fatery ro plead the king's orders for what he 
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generally believed, the murder was committed 1678-9 
by Papitts, and that if the authors could be 


had done. This perplexed him extremely, 
for he could not juſtity himſelt, without ac- 


cuſing the king, and he could not accule the 


king, without entirely torteiting his favour. 
Eſpecially as the king had earneſtly deſired 
him not to divulge his ſecrets, offering him let- 
ters of pardon to ſcreen him from the parlia- 
ment. He therefore reſolved to conceal the 
king's private orders upon this affair, bur 
however could not help ſending two of Mon- 
tague's letters to the commons, which diſco- 
vered him to be the principal author of this 
negotiation. Theſe letters alſo ſhowed, that 
the court of France conſidered the lord-trea- 
ſurer as their great enemy, whole ruin was to 
be effected, in order to have the king of Eng- 
land at their diſpoſal. But the commons were 
ſo enraged againſt the earl, that they would 
not ſuffer theſe letters to be read. On the 
other hand, when the articles of his impeach- 
ment were read in the houſe of lords, he in a 
ſpeech frequently inſinuated, that he could 
make ſuch a defence, as would admit of no 
reply. Every one knew what he meant, 
but it is certain, he was not ſo much aimed at 

as the king himſelf, and that it was intended 
by this means, more than by the plot ir ſelf, 
to ſhow the publick, that the king, and the 
duke of York, were the real authors of all the 
evils of the kingdom ; and in a word, the 
heads of the conſpiracy to ſubvert the govern- 
The king ment, and Proteſtant religion. The king eaſi- 


Prorogucs ly perceived the deſign of the carl of Danby's 
d impeachment, and therefore, before the lords 
Kennet. could reſolve, whether the earl of Danby ſhould 
be ſent to the tower, came to the parliament 
the zoth of December, and prorogued-ir to 
the 4th of February, after paſſing a ſingle act 
againit the Papiſts. | 
The earl Immediately after the prorogation of the 


of Sunder- parliament, Sir Joſeph Williamſon, ſecretary 
land made of ſtate, reſigned the ſeals into the hands of 
ny the king, who appointed Roberr Spencer carl 
8 of Sunderland, in his room, tho" he had given 
Temple's hopes of the place to Sir William Temple, then 
Mem. ambaſſador in Holland, and had called him over 
for that purpoſe. But Temple at his arrival 
found the poſt filled, the earl of Sunderlad 
having paid Williamſon 6000 l., and 500 gui- 
neas, which Temple was not able or willing 
to give. Shortly after, the king diſmiſſed 
the earl of Danby, and put the treaſury into 
commiſſion. | oo 
After the prorogation, the king was ex- 
tremely embarraſſed, not only by reaſon of 
the earl of Danby's impeachment, which pro- 
perly fell upon him, bur alſo by freſh diſco- 
veries, both of the plot, and Godfrey's mur- 
Prance der. The 21ſt of December, Miles Prance, a 
taken up goldſmith of London a Papiſt, who had ſome- 
for the times worked for the queen in her chapel of 
murder of Somerſet-houſe, was taken up by a warrant 
Sir 50 from the council, upon the information of one 
mundbury u. . ce | 
Godfrey, Wren, a lodger in his houſe, that he was 
Burnet, concerned in the murder of Godfrey. Tho' 
it was very poſſible for Godfrey to have been 
murdered by perſons nor in the plot, yet it was 
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diſcovered, it would be a great means to un- 
ravel the plot. Wherefore the two houſes had 
appointed a committee, of which the earl of 
Shaftsbury was chairman, to enquire after the 
authors of this murder. | 
In this aflair as in that of the plot there are, 
among the hiſtorians, two parties directly op- 
polite, one aſſerting, this murder was com- 
mitted by Papiſts, and the other maintaining 
the contrary. The latter, in ſuppott of their 
opinion, relate numbet leſs facts, with ſo ma- 
ny circumſtances, that they would be more 


than capable of proving what they advance, 


could their faithfulneſs and alſo the certainty 
of the facts be entirely rely'd on. But it is very 
{urprizing, to ſec continually che truth of their 
opinion ſuppoſed, without any other proofthan 
a great many unwarranted facts. This may 
paſs when we write only for one of the parties, 
ever ready to believe what is advanced by a 
hiſtorian of their own ſide ; but as I write for 
foreigners, to whom the acters and the authors 
are equally unknown, I am not to ſuppoſe 
true, tacts of which I ſee no proof. I do not 
hereby pretend to inſinuate to my readers, 
that all theſe facts are falſe; but only that I 
have not fuffiicient reaſons to believe them true, 


and conſequently ought not to form any ſuppo- 
ſition upon them. | 


As for P.ance the gold{mith, it is readily Echard, 


ſuppoſed, he was maliciouſſy accuſed by Wren, 
becauſe Prance had forced him to pay 14 
moths rent, due to him for lodging, and that 
having at firſt with execrations denied the 
murder, he was at laſt compelled by threats 
and ill treatment to confeſs that he knew the 
whole matter, and to give a particular account 
of all the circumſtances. If this ſuppoſition 
was well proved, or at leaſt ſupported by the 
teſtimony of any cotemporary perſon of repu- 
tation known in London, there would be no 
occaſion to ſeek for other proofs. But, as I 
have {aid, theſe facts are declared as undeni- 
able, without any warrant. For my part who 
ſeek not to impoſe upon my readers, I ſhall 
only inform them of the facts univerſally ac- 
knowledged, adding alſo ſuch as are doubtful 
and advanced without proof, that the reader 
may know what he is to adhere to 
Prance being arreſted, as I ſaid, was caried 
to Weſtminſter to be examined before a com- 
mittee of the lords. | | 
Here a deciſive fa& is begun to be advanced 


without any author, viz. that Prance was firit 


carried into a little room, where ſeveral per- 
ſons went to ſee him, and among others Bedloe, 
who Knowing him not, privately inquired 
which was the priſoner? When he was inform- 
ed, he withdrew to an eating-houſe in the neigh- 
bourhood, where Prance was brought ſome 
time after, till he ſhould be called to his exa- 
mination. As ſoon as Bedloe, who was pur- 
poſely planted in the ſame room, had caſt his 
eyes upon him, he cried out, © This is one 
« of the rogus that I faw with a dark lan- 
c thorn about the body of Sir Edmundbury 
« Godfrey; but he was then in a perriwig. 1 
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If any care had been taken to prove that 


— Bedloe had asked which was Prance, and that 


He denies 
all. 


Dec. 22. 


Is ſent to 


Newgate. 


Echard, 


he purpoſely waited for him in the cating- 
houſe, where he knew he was to be brought, 
there would be no need of other proot, and 
the caſe would be deſided. But this fact en- 
tirely reſts upon the authority of the hiſtorian 
who relates it. 3 

Prance being carried to the committee of 
lords, Bedloe directly charged him with the 
murder of Godfrey, and Wren with being 
out of the houſe while the body was miſſing. 
Prance denied all with imprecat ions upon him- 
ſelf. But as the baie denial of a priſoner ought 
not to carry it againſt the teſtimony of two 
witneſſes, the lords thought fit to ſend him to 
Newgate, where he was put in the condemn- 
ed hole, loaden with heavy irons, and, ſays 
my author, left all night to contider what fur- 
ther anſwers to make, and whether he would 
venture his ſoul or his body. 

Herein maniteitly appears the prejudice of 
the hiſtorian, who caiunor have known, that 
the intention of the lords was to leave Prance to 
conſider, whether he would venture his {oul or 
his body. He could lay this but by vertue of 
his ſyſtem, which ſuppoſes, that the commit- 
tee was reſolved, at auy rate, to make Prance 
an evidence to the murder of Godfrey. 

Bur here is another tact ſtill more impor- 
tant, advanced with the ſame aſſurance, wich- 
out any authority. 

The next morning early, a man entered the 
condemned hole, where Prance was, and lay- 


ing down a paper upon a form juſt by him, 


retired ; ſoon afrer came in another with a 
candle, who ſet it down and left him. B 

that light he read the paper, wherein he tound 
brief hints to what he was to {wear when he 


| ſhould be called to his ſecond examination, 


with a menance of being hanged if he did not 
Prance, 


confeſs what was expected of him. 
ſays the author, preſently imagined this to 
be a contrivance of the lord Shaft: bury. 

A fac of ihis nature, (which paſſed in a dun- 
geon where there 1s but one man, and where 
two others, at ſeveral times, only go in and 
out, without ſaying a word, one to bring a 
paper, the other a candle) can only be known 
by Prance's own confeſſion. Now it is certain, 
Prance never owned any ſuch thing ; if he 


had, it would aſſuredly have been ſaid, how 


and upon what occaſion. But it this be fo, 
how can it be ſaid that Prance imagined this 
to be a contrivance of the carl of Shaitsbury ? 
Is it a thing ſo common, to know what paſleſs 
in a man's private thoughts, that it is not 
worth the while to ſay how this knowledge 
was attained. | 

I proceed to other fats which are not con- 
teſted. Prance, after he had continued in pri- 
ſon all night, and part of the next day, told 
captain Richardſon, maſter of Newgate, that 
he had matters of great moment to communi- 
cate to the earl of Shaftsbury, chairman of the 
committee. He was according to his requeſt, 
carried the ſame night to the earl, who, in 
preſence of three other perſons, examined 


him ive or fix hours. It is pretended that 
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the carl abuſed and menaced him telling him, 
That there were great ones concerned, and 
ce he muſt diſcover them too; for the little 
« ones ſhould not ſerve his turn, bidding him, 
“ not ſpare the king himſclt.” It does not 
however appear that theſe menaces made much 
impreſſion upon Prance, ſince his depoſitions 
reached only perſons of low condition. How- 
ever, he diicovered part of what he ſaid he 


Upon this the lords obtained for him,from his 
majcity, a full and general pardon. Then a 
committee of the lords was ſent to Newgate 
ro acquaint him with it, and to examine him. 
The commons likewiſe ordered him to be ex- 
amined by a committee of ſecrecy. Theſe 
two examinations being made with great ſtrict- 


nels, Prance was carried the next day to 


Whitchall, to be examined betore the king 
and council. | 
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Prance 


1 confeſſes. 
knew, with a promiſe of a more ample con- Dec. 2: 


feſſion if he might have his pardon. He ſign- 
ed his depoſition, and was returned to priſon. 


In this examination he accuſed five perſons, 


as actually preſent at the murder; viz. Girald 
and Kelly, two Iriſh prieſts; Robert Green, 


cuſhio::-man to the queen's chapel ; Laurence 


Hill {crvant to Dr. Goddcn treaſurer of the 
chapel; aid Henry Berry porter of Somerſet- 
houſc. Being asked, why he gave ſo different 
a relation to the committee of lords from what 
he now fo trcely confeſſed? He anſwered, 
that he was not then ſure of his pardon. Being 


further asked, why he came not in upon the 
proclamation and reward thereof? He ſaid, 


he was afraid ro truſt it. As he had been 


very particular concerning the circumſtances 


of the time, place, and manner of the murder, 
the king to be aſſured of the truth, appointed 
the duke of Monmouth, the earl ot Oſſory, 
and the vice-chamberlain, to go with Prance 
to Somerſet-houſe, and make him ſhow them 


the places where the things were acted. The 


author ſo often mentioned, adds what deſerves 


to be remembered, Prance, ſays he, was very 


punctual in naming and ſhowing ſome of the 
rooms, bur ſo uncertain and dubious in ſome 
particulars, eſpecially about the chiet room, 


that when the duke of Monmouth privately 


asked the earl ot Offory, what he thought on 
it > The carl anſwered, it was all a cheat, I 
purpoſely take notice of this particular, becauſe 
it 1s directly contrary to the report made to 
the council, as will preſently appear. 

In the afternoon, Prance, in the preſence 
of the council, was confronted with Green, 
Berry, and Hill, who denyed every {ſyllable 
of the charge, and Prance ſtood as ſtoutly 
to every point of the accuſation. After which 
he was ſent back to Newgate for four or five 
days. | 
The ſame authors ſay here, that his irons were 
ſometimes off and ſometimes on, according as he 
was in a diſcovering temper. That is to ſay, the 
jailor, by the ſecret orders of the committee, 
treated him well or ill, as he was diſpoſed to re- 
tract or adhere to his depoſition. Another par- 
ticular is likewiſe added, that he was often viſi- 
ted by members of both houſes, who ſometimes 
ſeverely threatned him when his evidence wo 
__ | | no 


Echard, 
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not agree with Bedloe's and particularly becauſe 
he would not own the perriwig which Bedloe 
had firſt mentioned. But theſe particulars tend- 
ing to ſhow that Prance was forced to depoſe 
what he knew not, are ſupported by no authior, 
no evidence, no authority. There are no other 
vouchers: but the hiftorians' who report theſe 
particulars, without vouchſafing to inform their 
readers from whence they received them. 


He retrads After Prance had remained four or five days 


before the 
king. 

Dec 29. 
Burner, 


in Newgate, lie was once more carried to be 
examined before the king in council. But he 
made ir his requeſt that he might firſt Wait 
upon the king himſelf. Upon chis Richardſon 
bad orders to carry him to Mr. Chiffench's 
lodgings; where the king came. The king 


taking Prance into a rom by himſelf, after 


Prance re- 
tracts all 
before the 
king. 
Echard. 


ſome time, opened the door, and bad Chif- 
finch and Richardſen take notice of what 
Prarive ſaid; who being called to ſpeak out plain- 
ly, he declared, That the men he had {worn 

againſt were all innocent, and ttiat all he had 


« ſworn againſt them was falſe,” which he 


affirmed, ſays one, with great paſſion and 
aſſervation. Upon which the king asked him. 
Upon your ſalvation is it ſo? He replied, 
„ Upon my ſalvation che whole accuſation is 
& falſe.” He vas then carried before the 


council, where he declared to the ſame effect, 


and was asked, What inducement he had 


tc to his former ſtory------who put him upon 
& jt? He faid, no body prompted him; he 
* only knew the men he ſwore againſt ;'he 
c never ſaw Bedloe before he was taken up; 
ce he knew nothing of the plot nor of the 
t murder; and could not reſt for the 
4 ſtory he had told. Bur Wren owed- him 
e money, and threatened him becauſe he dun- 


te ned him for it, and ſo haired him into N. 


He was then remanded to priſon. 

After ſo ſerious an aſſeveration, no man of 
ſenſe can imagine, that Catholicks, or courtiers 
had gained Prance to retract his firſt depoſi- 
tion. For this would be only to alledge a bare 
ſuſpition without proof. But to have it be- 
Heved, that the committee, and ſeveral mem- 
bers of both houſes, had threatned Prance in 
caſe his depofition agreed not with Bedloe's 


there is no need of proof, and the bare relati- 


of a hiſtorian who wrote above 30 years after, 
is more than ſufficient for that. 

Unhappily Prance retracted once more. 
But this ſignifies nothing, becauſe he denied 
what he had lately ſaid before the king and 
council, by reaſon of the exceſſive torments he 
was made to ſuffer, till he had promiſed to 


depoſe whatever was defired. Let us hear 


Echard. 


what a famous hiſtorian ſays on this occaſion. 

«© Prance, excepting juſt after his return, 
© ſtood firm and immoveable in his denial, a- 
« gainſt all terrors and temptations for about 
© 12 days, from the 29th of December to the 
© I1thof this preſent January. During which 
© ſpace of time, his ulage was barbarous, and 
more like the Romiſh inquiſition, than the 
© methods of a free nation. For nine days at 
© leaſt his caſe was deplorable; and what with 
© the deadly cold and naſtineſs of the place, 


© the diſtreſs of his condition, the agony of 
Vol Il. | 
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his thoughts, under t 
new guilt upon his conſcience 
* ling weight of his irons, he lay in ſuch ror- 
ments both of body and mind, that he ſpent © 
* his hours in roaring and groning, frequent- 
* ly and pitifully crying out, Not guilty, not 


2 ns Me: murther, no murther He uſed 


© the ſame outcries, or clamours, at leaſt, to 
that effect, ſo often, that the impoſers had 
no way to cover the ſcandal, and the inhu- 
manity of their treatment, but either by im- 
puting the anguiſh of a wounded conſcience 
to the ravings of a diſtempered brain - or by 
converting the marks of a true repentance 
into the ſtory of a countefeit madneſs. But 
when things were at the worſt, Prance was 
now and then, as the good humour prevail- 
ed, eaſed of his irons, comforted with good 
words and promiſes, and no artifice qmitted 
to bring him to a proper underſtanding. 
The keepers were then under the ſole direc- 
tion of a certain ambulatory committee, 
when and what degree to ſqueeze, to pinch, 
to eaſe, to ſhackle, to comfort, or to tor 
ment their priſoners; and moſt things were 
done according to the particular orders of 
that cabal. It would be too tedious to recite 
all the ſufferings of this unfortuhate man, 
who being unable to hold out as Corral had 
done, and finding his life in the ſame danger 
with thoſe he had accuſed, he at length ſub- 
mitted to the remptation, and upon a new 
aſſurance of pardon, he promiſed to ſtand 
by his former evidence. Immediately upon 
this, on the 11th of January, his irons were 
© nocked off, and he was removed from hard 
© boards, and a diſmal” cold room, to a fine 
lodging and a curious bed, with variety of 
© the beſt meats and drinks. Here having 
« pen, ink and paper, and the aſſiſtance of his 
* friend one Mr. Boyce, he finiſhed his ſtory, 
© and prepared tor being a compleat evi- 
© dence againſt Green, Berry and Hill, who 
© were ſhortly aſter to come upon their tryals.” 
As the author of this paſlage is not content: 
with infinuating, that Prance was compelled 
by torments to ſupport his ſecond depoſition, 
but openly undertakes to prove it by facts 
which are entirely deciſive, it is abſolutly ne- 
ceſſary for the reader's inſtruction to make 
ſome remarks on this ſubject. | 
1. When in a controverted matter, a hiſto= 
rian reports facts to which he was not an eye- 
witneſs, and which however are capable of de- 
ciding for or againſt, the reader has a right to 
expect from him ſome teſtimony, or ſome au- 
thor ; in a word, to be informed, how he 
came to the knowledge of ſuch ſacts. But here, 
we ſee neither teſtimony nor author, in the 
text, or margin. 


2. It appears from this very relation, that 
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all the ill uſage of Prance, couliſted in keep- 


ing him nine days in irons. It this is like a 
Romiſh inquiſition, it may be affirmed, Eng- 
land has a conſtant inquiſition, ſince priſoneis 
committed for murder, or other great crimes 
are never treated otherwiſe. Beſides, it wil be 
ſeen hereafter, that Prance denied his ever re- 
ceiving any ill uſage in priſon, or his wanting 

12 any 
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any thing. As to the torments of his mind, 


and his roarings and groanings, ſuppoſing them 


„„ „ 


true, only Prance himſelf could know the mo- 
tives, and it muſt be ſurpriſing to ſee an au- 
thor talk of what paſſed in Prance's mind, as 
if he had been his confident. IT 

3. He ought to have explained what was 
this ambulatory committee, from whom rhe 


| keepers received directions; for it is. well 


known, that during the prorogation of the par- 


liament (and all this paſſed at the time of the 


5 F in proof 
an 


kor what he advances. 


protogatian) the keeper of Newgate could o- 
Icy no btders but thoſe of the king, or at leaſt 
. . 
. La of a ſact ſo remarkable 
decifive, we have only the bare aſſevera- 
tion of the author, whoſe exagperatian'is kept 
up with expreſſions the ſtrongeſt and moſt 
capable to give the readers terrible ideas of 
the torments endured by Prance, which how- 
ever, amount to a nine days impriſonment in 
irons. Beſides, the author poſitively ſays, 
that Prance was gained without telling us by 
whom, or how, or giving the leaſt warrant 
Pao not ſay that all 
this is falſe, for 1 know nothing of it. But as 
it is not forbid to rely on the faithfulneſs of 
the author, or of thoſe from whom he has re- 
ceived his informations; ſo neither is it for- 
bid to doubt of it, and to believe that he 


might be . prejudiced by party-ſtories, which 


The ſub- 


ſtance oſ 
Prances's 
depoſition 
concerning 
Sir Ed- 
mundbury 
Godfrey's 
murder, 
Jan. 2. 
Burnet. 
Echard, 


are implicitly ſwallowed or rejected, according 
as they are advantagious or prejudicial to the 
{ide eſpouſed by thoſe who hear them. 

Bedloe had given but a very imperfect in- 


formation of the murder of Godfrey. He ſaid 


indeed, it was committed in Somerſet-Houſe, 
and that he had ſeen the dead body. But as 
to the other circumſtances, he only ſpook of 
them as received from perſons who had abſent- 
ed themſelves ; whereas Prance delivered in 
writing a more regular and full account, which 


contained preciſely his depoſition before the 
king in council, and was to this effect: = 
«* Girald, Kelly, Green, Berry, Hill and 


Prance, with the approbation of ſome others, 
after ſeveral conſultations, had reſolved to 
murther Sir Edmundbury Godfrey, as being 
a bitter perſecutor of the Catholicks, an ac- 
tive diſcoverer of their deſigns, and a parti- 
cular enemy to the queen's ſervants. Thus 
determiened, on Saturday the 12th of octo- 
ber, Hill went to Sir Edmundbury Godfrey's 
houſe in the morning, and talked with him 
in private. Then taking his leave, he went 
to Girald, and Green, and with them ſtaid 
heard by, waiting for the gentleman's com- 
ing out, which he did about ten or eleven, all 
alone as uſually. They dogged him to ſeve- 
ral places, till about fix or ſeven in the even- 
ing, when Green went to Prance's houſe, 
and told him, they had ſet him near St. Cle- 
ments; and that Prance muſt make all haſte 
to the Water-Gate, at Somerſet-Houſe, 
where he ſhould find Kelly and Berry, which 
he did; and they three waited there till a- 
bout nine a clock : When of a ſudden Hill 
came runing and ſaid he was coming, and 
they mult pretend a quartel, and he would 
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© inatſeeming ſcuffile, Hill at the gate, ſtoped . 


© Sir Edmunddyry Godirey, and entreated him 
©. tor, God's ſake to come in, for two men wered 
quarrelling, and he wasatraid there would be 
bloodſhed. Ihe gentleman being a magiſ- 
< .trate, did at laſt conſent, and Hill. entered 
© the gate firſt, ta ſhew him the perſons; and 
after them followed Gitald and Green; while 
Prance watched the Water Gate, and Berry 
was to ſecure the paſſage hy. the .chapek 
But firſt, he and: Kelly; the pretended com- 
©: batants, ſtoqd about the end of the rail hy 


4 1 
* 
- 


* the queen's tables; and as dir Edmundbury 


; Went down rowargs them, Green ſuddenhy 


© threw a twiſted handkerchief, about his nek;, 


© and immediately, all four pulled him down 
© and ftrangled him ſo as he-could make no 
© noiſe; after which: they threwhim behind 
« the rail, and gave him ſome violent punches 
* on the bygit with their knees, and Green 
wich all his force rung his neck almoſt round. 


Hill lived, and where they brought him up 
five or ſix ſteps, ihne a little room on the 
right-hand, and there left him that night, 
* and Sunday all day and night. On Mon- 
© day, night, Hill and ſome others removed 
© him into a room in the upper court, where 
Prance was ſhew, the body by the Jight of a 


A . a ͥ⁰²ůãůadd/ũ a .& 


law Prance. On-Tueſday night, they car- 
. ried him to anocher room in the dong entry, 
over- againſt Dr. Godden's lodgings; and on 
Wedneſday night they removed ãt to the 
little room where it was firſt laid. Having 
kept the body above four days and nights, 
Girald and Kclly adviſed to have it carried 
into the fields, and leave him run through 
with his own ſword, that he might be ſup- 
poſed to have murdered himſelf; aud there- 
fore his money, rings, &c. were all to be 
left with him. This being agreed, they re- 
ſolved to carry him out that night: and ac- 
cordingly Hill procured a Sedan, or Chair, 


a clock. Berry the porter, having invited 
the ſentinels into his houſe, opened the 
the gate, and Prance and Girald carried 
out the Sedan. Thus, ſometimes they two, 


up towards Soho- fields, hard by the Gre- 
cians church; and there Hill attending with 
a horſe, they ſet the body up before him, 
and left the Sedan in ſome unfiniſhed build- 
ings in that place; whereupon Girald ſaid, 


this. Then Prance being a houſe-keeper, 
returned home; and the other four went on, 
one leading the horſe, Hill riding and hold- 
ing the body, and the other two walking 
by. They crried him to a place called 
Primroſe-hill, about two miles out of town, 
© where they left him in a ditch, with his own 
* {word run through his body by Girald him- 
ſelt, in the exact paſturc of one that had 
* murdered himſelt. Thh 
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Prance and Berry he ing come to them, when 
he was quite. dead, they all helped to car 
the body into Dr. Godden's lodgings, where 


into which they put the body about twelve 


dark-lanthorn, and where Bedloe wore, he 


and ſometimes Kelly and Green, carried it 


I with we had 100 ſuch rogues as ſecure as 
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1678-9. This depoſiition, which was immediately 
A Publiſhed, met with an entire belief from the 
| people. But atterwards, when the popiſh par- 
ty prevailed, ſeveral authors endeavoured to 
find many miſtakes and inconſiſtancies in it, and 
even maintained, that it was not penned by 


Prance, but ſome abler hand. As ar firſt it 


was dangerous to ſay, that Prance was a falſe 


witneſs, it was afterwards no leſs dangerous to 
maintain, he had ſpoke the truth. Hence 
ſome adhere to this depoſition, and others to 
the writings afterwards publiſhed againſt it, to 
demonſtrate its falſhood. 
A procla- While theſe things were tranſacted, the 
mation king was by no means at eaſe. The plot (of 
3 the which he was ſuſpected to be the author, at 
Echard. leaſt in what concerned the government and 
religion) and the impeachment againſt the earl 
of Danby, which entirely reflected upon him, 
could not but greatly perplex him. To divert 
2 little theſe ſuſpicions, he publiſhed, the be- 
ginning of January, ſeveral proclamations a- 
gainſt the Papiſts, who, immediately after the 
prorogation of the parliament, were returned 
to London and Weſtminſter. By another pro- 
clamation, he recalled all his ſubjects from the 
foreign ſeminaries; but theſe were remedies 
little capable of curing the people's ſuſpicions 
and fears. 1 1 1 25 
jeſuits t- About this time was diſcovered a college of 
ken up Jeſuits at Lower-Come in FHerefordſhire. 
upon the Moreover, a treſh witneſs appeared, one Ste- 
informa- hen Dugdale, who pretended to make new 
tion of 4: 282 . 
diſcoveries in the plot, and accſed five jeſuits, 
Dugdale. 1 g 0 k 
Echard. and one prieſt. This obliged the king to pub- 
liſh a new proclamation againſt Evers, Gawen, 
Vavaſor alias Gifford, Leviſon, jeſuits, and 


Broadſtreet a prieſt, with a promiſe of 1001. 


to any that ſhould apprehend Evers, and 50 l. 
for each of the reſt. | 

The king Lathe interim, as the time for the meeting of 

diſſolves the parliament approached, the king perceiv- 

the parlia- ing, that in the preſent diſpoſition of the com- 

Renne Mons, he ſhould receive no advantage from 

nner. them, but rather new mortifications, on the 

24th of January diſſolved this parliament by 

Calls proclamation, promiſing withal, to iſſue out 

another. writs for the calling of a new parliament the 

A reflecti- gh of March following. Thus ended the long 

on this parliament, which had continued almoſt 18 

parllament 

years, and had been for 12 years ſo favourable 

to the king. Never parliament had been ſo 

liberal to any king, or carried the prerogative 

higher. If Charles II. had not purſued me- 

thods ſo contrary to the intereits of the king- 

dom, he would never have loſt the affection of 

this parliament, which ſtudied only to pleaſe 

him, and give him the molt effectual proofs of 

their zeal. But when, in proceſs of time, 

they diſcovered, that the king had ill-deſigns 

againſt the government, and the eſtabliſhed 

religion, which he had ſufficiently ſhewn by 

his two wars againft Holland, and his inti- 

mate union with France, they began to con- 

ider him as an enemy to the ſtate, whoſe de- 

ſigns and meaſures were to be broken. The 

letrers, produced by Mr. Mountague in the 

parliament, fully convinced the molt incredu- 

30us, that the king was a penſioner of France, 
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Another cauſe alſo ſtopped the king in his 


diſſatisfied with the court, vacancies in the 


ority of their votes, they commonly carried 
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and ſacrificed the intereſt of England to that 1678-9. 


crown. It is, therefore, no wonder, that tage 
parliament credited the diſcovery of a plot, 

which was ſo natural a conſcequence of the 

king's deſigns, now entirely believed. Indeed 

the firſt article of rhis plot, concerning the 

killing of the king, might be doubtful and un- 

certain, Wherefore the parliament willingly 

left it to the deciſion of the courts of juſtice. 
But the two laſt, relating to render the king 
abſolute,and ſubverting the eſtabliſhed religion, 
needed no other proofs than thoſe the king 
had given, Beſides, the duke of York being 
a profeſſed Papiſt, and having a great. influence 
in the king's counſels, it was not difficult to 
conceive, that he being ſuch a zealot for his re- 
ligion, he would loſe no occaſion of promoting 
it: and this his ſecretary's letters plainly de- 


monſtrated. Indeed, this parliament was com- 
poſed chiefly of rigid Epiſcopalians, who per- 


haps cannot be vindicated in their perſecution 
of the Presbyterians. But however, they were 
not willing to ſacrifice the Proteſtant religion, 

and the liberties of the nat ion, to their paſſion 


againſt Presbyterianiſm. From hence flowed 


the quarrels between the king and the parlia- 
ment, the mortifications ſo frequently gen 
him, and his diflolution of it at laſt; tho“ he 
had in it ſo many creatures, purchaſed; either 
with ready money or penſions. Ar firſt, this 
trade was ſecretly catried on, but after Clif- 
ford's advancement to the treaſury, it was prac- 
tiſed ſo openly, that every man's name and 
price were publickly known. Notwithſtand- 
ing all this, when once the conduct of the king 
and court was conſidered, it was not -oſſible 
for the king to obtain a majority in the houſe 
of commons, becauſe thoſe who were ready to 
ſacrifice the nation's money to the king, would 
not ſacrifice to him their liberties and religion. 


carreer, viz. that as ſoon as' the people were 


parliament were filled with men of quite con- 

trary principles to the king and duke of York, 

ſo that in time, the parliament became very 
different from what it was at the beginning. 

It is not therefore ſtrange, that the king ſhoud 

deſire to be rid of a parliament, from which 

he could expect no fatther benefit. But he 
flattered himſelf in vain, with having another 

more favourable, as will hereafter appear. 

Upon the 25th of January, the king iſſued Elections 

out writs for the new election, which put the for a new 
whole nation into a ferment. It happened to parliament 
the king on this occaſion, as it had happened 

to his father. The people being diſcontented 

with the court, and full of ſuſpicions and feats, 

affected to choſe repreſentatives the moſt averſe 

to popery and arbitrary government. And as 

the high-· church- men had been for ſeveral years 

a little too ſtrongly attached to the King; and 

had, in the laſt parliament, paſſed acts to raiſe 

the royal power higher than ever, the people 

in general were not for truſting their intereſts 

in ſuch hands. On the other fide, the Presby- 
terians, tho' long oppreſſed, were ſtill numer- 

ous in the corporations, ſo that by the ſuperi- 
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the elections in favour of their own party, or, 
at leaſt, of men, who had only outwardly con- 
formed to the church of England. In a word, 
when the returns were made, it was found, 
that moſt of the repreſentatives were men very 


oppoſite to the principals and deſigns of the 


court. The king, to prevent theſe impreſſi- 
ons, afſected an extroardinary ſeverity againſt 
the Papiſts, and by proclamation, on complaint 
of the neglects of the proſecutions of recuſants, 
ordered the chancellor to put out of commiſ- 
ſion, all juſtices of peace, who were remiſs in 
their duty. But this was too frequent an arti- 
ſice, to be capable to perſuade the people, that 
the king was truly zealous for the Proteſtant 


religion. 


Tryal of 
the mur- 
derers of 
Godfrey. 
S. Tryals. 


While all were engaged in the new elec- 


tions, three of the five, accuſed of Godfreys 


murder, namely, Green, Berry, and Hill, 
were tried at the King's-Bench bar, before 
the lord chief-juſtice Scroggs, the 1oth of 


February, 


Oates's 
on. 


Oates depoſed, that he had heard Godfrey 
ſay, a little be fore his death, That he went 
in fear of his life by the popiſh party, and 
ce had been dogged ſeveral days.” 


Robinſon's One Robinſon teſtified, that he heard him 


depoſition, 


Prance's 


depoſition. 


ſay, © That he believed he ſhould be the firſt 
Sire 


Prance'ꝰ's evidence was the ſame with what 


he had before depoſed. The priſoners object- 


ed to him, that he had recanted, and denied 


all before the king and council. The court 
made for him the anſwer which he had before 
given to the council, that all that was nothing 
But an unuſual fear, and a want of a full aſſu- 


rance of his pardon. Some repreſent this as a 


great partiality in the judge. But it muſt be 


obſerved, that judges fit upon the tryal of cri- 


minals, not to condemn or acquit : the jury 
decide the caſe, aad find the priſoners guilty 


or not guilty, When therefore any material 


Bedloe's 
Evidence, 


difficulty offers, it is the office of the judge to 
direct the jury, and ſhow them what they are, 
and what they are not to mind, with the rea- 
ſons of their opinion. So I doubt, that on 
. this occaſion the court did not exceed the 
bounds of their duty, though I will affirm no- 
thing. | 

Hill's wife asked Prance, whether he had 
not been tortured in Newgate, ſince ſeveral 
had heard him cry out in that place? He an- 
ſwered, That he had not------That captain 
« Richardſon had uſed him as civilly as any 


« man in England ; and that all the time he 


cc was there, he wanted for nothing.” This 
anſwer, as we ſee, is very contradictory to the 
aggravated recital of his torments, tho* even 
in that recital, nothing is ſaid which tends to 
ſhew, that he was put to the torture. How- 
ever, the author of the recital, better inform- 
ed than Prance himſelf, ſcruples not to ſay, 
That the poor man, to ſupport the credit 
cc of his evidence, was forced to diſown all his 
* barbarous uſage. 

© Bedloe had already depoſed before the 
© lords, that le Phaire, Walſh, Pritchard, 
© Keins, &c. had wheedled Sir Edmundbury 
< Godfrey into Somerſet-Houſe court, under 
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© pretence of taking ſome ploters, and iter 16589. 
* a turn or two, and the pretence of ſending . 


© for a conſtable, they ſhoved him into a root, 
C 1 5 a piſtol: to him, threarning to kill 
© him, if he made any noiſe, bat would do him 
© no hart, if he would ſend for his examina- 
© tions; which he refuſing to do, they- ſtifled 
© him between two pillows,' and after thar, 
upon finding ſome life in him, they ſtrang- 
* led him with a long cravat? . 

Some have remarked, that this firſt evidence 


of Bedloe, was directly contrary to Prance's. 


Others have obſerved, that Bedloe never ſaid 


that he was preſent at the murder, but only 


depoſed what he heard from others; 
between the two witneſſes. 2 
In the preſent tryal Bedloe depoſed, That 
© about a fortnight before the murder, le 


quently, that there was no real contradiction*” ur, 


© Phaire, Prichard, Keins, and ſomè other Ro- 
© miſh 
© curſed Bedloe about killing a certain gentle- 


prieſts, all unknown to Prance, dif- 


© man, not named; and then ſet him to in- 
© finuate himſelf into Sir Edmundbury God+ 


© frey's acquaintence, which he did under ſe- 
veral pretences. That on the very day of 
the murder, le Phaire told him, there was a 


gentleman to be put out of the way that 
night, and would have him to aſſiſt, and 
that there would be 4000 l. reward from the 
lord Bellaſis, &c. and therefore deſired him 


to meet in the cloyſter at Somerſet- Houſe 


that evening, for thereabouts it was to be 


done; which he promiſed to do, but wilfuu. 
ly failed them, becauſe he would not have 


his hands in blood. On the Monday after, 
le Phaire meeting him, charged him with 
breach of promiſe, and appointed him to 
come to Somerſer- Houſe at nine that night, 
where he told the witneſs, that he had done 


ill, that he did not help in the buſines: but 


ſtill have half the reward; and told him he 
was actually murdered. The witneſs asked, 


if he might ſee him; upon which le Phaire 


led him through a dark entry, into a room 
where were ſeveral people, and Prance a- 


mongſt them, and only by the light of a 
dark lanthorn he ſaw the face of the mur- 
dered perſon, and knew him to be Sir Ed 
mundbruy Godfrey. The witneſs adviſed 


to tie weights about him and throw him into 
the Thames; but they did not approve of 
that, but ſaid, they would put it upon him- 
ſelf, and carry him out in a cheair, by the 
help of the porter Berry, at twelve that 
night. The witne(s promiſed, upon the ſa- 
crament, which he had taken the Thurſday 
before, to come again and help them; but be- 
© ing got from them, his conſcience would not 
© permit him to go any farther, tho' he had 
© been promiſed 20001. for his labour, but he 
© rather choſe to diſcover the villany to the 
* king and council, and accept of a quarter of 
© the ſum in an honeſt way.” 
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What appears moſt ſtrange in this depoſi- 


tion, is not its contrariety to the firſt, in which 
he only ſpoke by hearſay; but that Bedloe did 
not relate theſe circumſtances to the lords, 
| having 
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A body in Somerſet-Houſe, and Prance in the 
ſame room. 


The con- The conſtable that viewed the body in th 
ſtables ditch, gave an account, © Thar the {word was 
depoſition. 


ed upon the ground, and he found gold and 
© ſilver in his pockets.” Two ſurgeons ſwore, 
That they verily believed the (word was run 
© through him after he was dead and cold ; 
© bur that he died by reaſon of the ſaffocation, 
© and breaking of his neck, and bruſes on his 
© breaſt. 8 | 
gir Robert Sir Robert Southwell depoſed, © That Prance 
South- having related the matter tothe council; and 
well's de- © being ſent with the duke of Monmouth and 
polition. the carl of Offory to ſhow the place he men- 
c tioned, did readily go to them all, and they 
© appeared all to be ſuch as he had deſcribed 
© them. only as to the room in the upper 
© court, where the body was laid one night, 


© having never been there but once, he ſaid 


© he could not poſitively aſign it, but point- 
< ing to ſome rooms, and ſaid, he was ſure it 
© was thereabouts. oy 

As to the priſoners defence, Hill brought 
ſeveral witneſſes to prove, That he was ne- 
©. ver out of his lodgings after eight a- clock at 
© night, during the whole time of this tran(- 
© action,” i” | 

Some have pretended, that theſe depoſiti- 
ons were not regarded, becauſe the witneſſes 
were Papiſts. But no ſuch thing is ſaid in the 
printed tryal, and it is difficult ro know: the 
thoughts of. the jury, who were the ſole judges 


* 


of theſe evidences. x | 

\ © Beſides, Hill ſhewed, © That when he heard 

© of Prande's being taken up for the murther, 

„ b he had full leaſure to make his eſcape, which 
bbhe never endeavouring, was a great pre- 


ſumption of his innocence,” It is to be pre- 


ſumed, the jury took but little notice of this 
proof. | ? 


rier and his wife, © That he was at their 

© houſe in the Strand from between ſeven and 

© 'eight, till after ren, on that very night and 
time that Sir Edmundbury Godfrey was 

- © ſaid to be murthered in Someſet-Houſe. 
But unhappily, Warrier willing to corroborate 
his evidence, added, © That Green's being 
| % a month after the murder of 
© ©.: Godfrey, "recalled to his mind, that the ſaid 
Green had been with him on Saterday the 

* 12th of October, from eight to ten in the 
evening.“ But, beſides that Green was not 
arreſted till the 24th of December, that is to 
ſay, two months and 12 days after Godfrey's 
murder, he was not taken up for this murder 
but for refuſing the oaths, which could not 
cauſe Warrier to remember, that Green had 
been with him the day Godfrey was murdered. 
Green added, That when Prance was taken 
up, he ſhewed ſuch a deteſtation of the fact, 
that he ſaid, rather than he ſhould eſcape, 
lit he were guilty, he would be the execu- 
tioner himſelf.” In all likelihood, this proof 
appeared not very material to the jury. In 


behalf of Berry the porter, the ſoldiers chat 


— 
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1678-9. having only ſaid, that he had ſeen Godfrey's 


* ſticking through him, but no blood appear- 


Green proved by two witneſles, James War- 


1869 
were placed centinel at the gate, teſtified, 1678-9. 
That no ſedan went out of the gate that 
night that the body was ſaid to be carried 

off, tho' one did come in, and that they 

could not be miſtaken. in ſo plain a matter. 

And Berry's maid declared, That her maſter 

* was in bed by twelve a clock that night, 

© and never ſtirred out, which made it im- 

« poſſible for him to be upon the whole ex 


© pedition? 


They all endeavoured likewiſe to invalidate 
Prance's evidence; but the court obſerved, + 
That it was impoſſible that Mr. Prance, a 
man of that mean capacity, ſhould invent a 
* {tory with ſo many conſiſting circumſtances, if 
© there was no truth in the bottom of it? But Echard: 
adds the hiſtorian whom I have often quoted, 
others obſerved, that the ſtory was invent. 
* ed by ſome body elſe of a greater capacity.” 
This inſinuation is ſupported only upon his 
ſyſtem. But beſides, had the penner of this 
narrative been ſo able as is ſuppoſed, it would 
not have been difficult to give it a perfect a- 
greement with Bedloe's firſt depoſition, where- 
as it was different in many reſpects. For when 
a man is only to invent, and has falſe witneſſes 
ready to ſupport the invention, he need not 
be much puzzled about the facts. 

In concluſion, the jury brought them in all Thy are 
guilty of the murder. Whereupon, the lord condemn: 


chief- juſtice Scroggs ſaid, © They had found ed. 


the ſame verditt that he would have found, State. T. 
© it he had been one with them? 
They all three inſiſted upon their innocence 4 ere- 
to the laſt moment of their lives. Berry own- cuted 
ed, That he was a Proteſtant in his heart, without 
but had for ſome time diſſembled his religi- making 
on for his private advantage. 2 S 
Hill, to perſuade the ordinary of Newgate of Bunt. 

his innocence, gave him this notable proof of it; 
That he had wronged one in a twelve- penny 


matter, which had ſo troubled his conſcience, 


© that he had made reſtitutiou ſince his con- 
© demnation, tho? he was in extreme want of 
preſent neceſſaries: And therefore he thus 
argued with him, © If I have taken ſname up- 
on myſelf, in confeſſing my crime in the caſe 
© of a trifle; can you think I would deny the 
© murther to maintain my reputation? 

Green and Hill were executed. the; 211t of 
February; but Berry was reptieved till the 
28th of May. TEST Root OS SOOT 

The time for the meeting of the parlia- The duke 
ment drawing near, the king, after examining of York , 
the elections, foreſaw a ſtorm gathering a- leaves the 
gainſt the duke of York. Wherefore, to pre- 3 
vent it, and perſuade the new parliament that nete 
his counſels were not influenced by his brother, 
he reſolved to ſend him away, and for; that 
purpoſe, the 28th of February, wrote him the 


following letter: 


& ; 3 * 


I have already given. you my reſolves at , . 
© large, why I think it fit that you ſhould ab- 3 
© ſent 12 for ſome time beyond the ſeas: king to 


© As Lam truly ſorry for the occalion, ſo may che duke 


you be ſure, I ſhall never deſire it longer of York: 
than ĩt will be abſolutely neceſſary for your 
C good, and my ſervice. In the mean time, I oy 
think it proper to give it Pn hand, 

12 


that 
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1678-9. © that I expect this compliance from you, and 
WWW © defire it may be as ſoon as conveiently you 
can. You may eaſily belive with what trouble 
© ] write; there being nothing I am more 


* ſenſible of, than the conſtant kindneſs you 


© have ever had for me. I hope you are as 
< juſt to me, to be aſſured, that no abſence, 
© nor any thing elſe, can ever change me from 
being truly and kindly yours.” 21 


Who The duke immediately obeyed, and the 3d 
withdraws of March departed for Holland, with his du- 


Bruſſels, Cheſs, and the princeſs Ann his daughter, 
from whence he went and reſided at Bruſſels. 
Troceed- In the interim, the king fearing that the 
Ings a» . . 
zinſt new parliament would impeach the earl of 
Danby. Danby, and that the earl, in prevention of 
Burner. his own danger, would be obliged to reveal 
ſecrets, which he wiſhed to be concealed, 
granted him, under the great ſeal, as full and 
_ , Compleat a pardon as could be drawn. 
| dap. 5 The new parliament meeting the 6th of 
the per- March, the king made a ſpeech, tending to 
liament ſhew how well affected he was to the laws of 
Kenner. the land, and the Proteſtant religion. He 


ſpooke of his care in puniſhing, as well thoſe 
concerned in the plot, as the murderers of Sir 
E dmundbury Godfrey, : and forgot not to 
mention the removal of. the duke of York. 
Llaaſtly, he. demanded money for disbanding 
the army, and for paying the fleet. The chan- 
cellor enlarged upon all theſe points with great 
exaggerations, according to his cuſtom. 

A differ“ ; 
A between the king and the commons, about the 
tween the choiſe of a ſpeaker. 
king and choſen Mr. Edward Seymour, the king, who 
about che knew Seymour was a particular enemy of the 
choice of a earl of Danby, retuſed his approbation, and 
ſpeaker. ordered the commons to proceed to a new 
Burnet. choiſe. The houſe was extremely diſpleaſed 
with this refuſal, alledging, That it was 
e never known, that a perſon fhould be ex- 
<.:cepred againſt, and no reaſon at all given, 
and that the thing itſelf, of preſenting a 
&.:fpeaker to the king, was but a bare com- 
« pliment.“ The king, on his ſide, inſiſted 
on the approbation or refuſal of a ſpeaker 
when: preſented to him, as a branch of his 


prerogative. - During a ſix days diſpute, the 


commons made ſeveral repreſentations to the 
king, to- which he gave very ſhort anſwers. 
At laft, as the commons would not deſiſt from 
what they thought their right, the king went 
to the parliament, and prorogued ĩt from the 
85 s3th to che 15th; that is, for one day's in- 
terval between the two ſeſſions. The parlia- 
ment meeting the 15th. the king ordered the 
commons to proceed to the choife of a ſpeaker. 
Then, to avoid a revival of the diſpute, they 
e choſe Mr. William Gregory ſerjeant at law, 
en, Who was approved by the king. 
Ihe commons began with | appointing a 
committee to examine controverted elections, 
50 petixions having been already preſented. 
44 This affair being put into a way of determi- 
ent ination,” th ions d reſolved to 
commitree nation, the commons appeared re 


appointed. purſue the matters which the late parliament 
EKchard. 


Ihe parliament began with a warm diſpute 


The commons having 
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had left undecided. For this -purpoſe, the 1678-9. 
20th of March they appointed a ſecret com- 
mittee, to take informations, prepare evidence, 

and draw up articles againſt the lords that were 
impeached, and to take ſuch further infor- 
mations as ſhould be given, relating to the 

plot againſt his majeſty and the government, 

and the murder of Sir Edmundbury Godfrey. 

At the ſame time, they deſired the lords, by 

an expreſs meſſage, to remember the impeach- 

ment of heigh-treaſon exhibited againſt Tho- 

mas earl of Danby, in the name of the com- 

mons of England, and to commit him to ſafe 

cuſtody, They reſolved alſo, that it ſhould | 
be referred to the committee of ſecrecy, to x4, ,w.;. 
draw up further articles againſt him. The earl of the earl 
of Danby was greatly ambaraſſed; for he could of Danby 


not make his defence without producing the reſumed. 


letters wrote by his majeſty's particular order, 
and other papers which the king was willing 

to conceal. Wherefore he reſolved to adhere 
to the benefit of his pardon. | | 

The next day, the ziſt of March, Dr. Tonge and 

Tonge, Oates, Bedloe, and a Scotchman, one baer 12 
Edmund Everard, a new diſcoverer, were cal- 2 
led before the commons; to give in their in- 
formations concerning the plot, Bedloe hav- 
ing delivered in his information, the houfe re- 
ſolved, © That an humble addreſs be made to An addreſz 
his majeſty, that the 5001. promiſed by his to the 
© proclamation for the diſcovery of the mur- king. 
der of Sir Edmundbury Godfrey, may be 
© paid to Mr. Bedloe, and that he would fur- 

ther, be plea ſed to order, that the 201. re- 
ward for the diſcovery, of every: prieſt, may 

be effectually paid to the diſcoverers | 
By another. addreſs, they deſired, That Another; 
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© the care of Mr. Bedloe's ſafety might be re- 


© commended-to the duke of Monmouth. The king's 


The king anſwered, © That he would take anſwer, 


© immediate care for the payment of the 50a l. 
© and: the 20 l. they deſired: That he had 
© hitherto taken all the care he could of Mr. 
© Bedloe: That he knew how conſiderable his 
© evidence was: That he would ſee hereafter, 
© that, he ſhould want for nothing; but that 
© be could not be anſwerable for him when he 
een, TR Gadd one) 
Upon the whole, the commons came to 2 A vote of 
vote ſomething like that in the laſt parliament, the com- 
viz, ©, That the houſe doth declare, that they Mn 
© are fully ſatisfied that there now is, and for HEC 
divers years laſt paſt hath been, a horrid and ſpiracy. 
© treaſonable plot and conſpiracy, contrived | 
© and carried on by; thoſe of the popiſh reli- 
gion, tor the mutthering. his ma jeſty's ſacred 
perſon, and ſor ſuberting the Proteſtant re- 
© Jigion, and the antiant and well-eſtabliſſed 
government of this kingdom. The lords And of the 
concurred to this vote without heſitation, as lords. 
alſo to an addreſs to be preſented jointly by 
both houſes to the king, to pray him to ap- 
point a ſolemn day of humlliat ion and faſting 
throughout the whole kingdom. The king 
granted their requeſt, and the 14th of April A faſt ap? 
was. appointed. to be kept as a publick faſt ponted. 
dan: oi n Hold ei > nh 
pe. 22d of March, the commons ordered 
a bill to be brought in, to ſecure che king and 
.\ kingdom 
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1678-9. kingdom againſt the danger and growth of © to whom we owe the late bone that was 1678-9. 
| * thrown in on the ſitting of the laſt parlia . 


WD popery. 
The king he ſame day the king going to the par- 
_— liament, ſpoke to both houſes in favour of the 
the earl of earl of Danby. But the commons, unmoved 
Danby's with this ſpeech, were no ſooner returned to 
affair. their houſe, than they ſent a meſſage to the 


lords, to demand that the earl might be forth- 


An offer of with committed to ſafe cuſtody. The lords 
che lords, ſeeing the paſſion of the commons, offered 
them in a conference, the draught of a bill, 

by which the earl of Danby ſhould be for 
ever incapable of coming to his majeſty's pre- 


ſence, and of all offices and employments, and 


5 ee by of receiving any gifts or grants from the crown, 
rg and of ſitting in the houſe of peers. But the 
commons were not ſatisfied with ſuch a bill, 
probably, for two reaſons. The firſt was, 
that the earl of Danby had implacable enemies 
among the leading commons. The ſecond, 
that purpoſing to diſcover the king's ſecrets, 
by a ſtrict examination of the earl of Danby's 
affairs, they ſaw that this bill was only an ar- 
 tifice, to conceal what they wiſhed to know 

| and divulge, _ 
The com: In the interim, the commons hearing that 


mons cxa- the king had ſigned a pardon for the carl of 


mine into Danby, appointed a committee to repair to 
_ = 5 the chancellor, and inquire how this pardon 
| = was ſealed, and at whole ſuit. The chancel- 
cellor's ac- lor anſwered, © That it was done very privately, 
count of it. © the king having ordered him to bring the ſeal 
Echard. «© jnro his cloſer, and lay it upon the table; that 
Burnet. „his majeſty commanded the ſeal to be taken 
cout of the bag, and ordered the perſon who 
uſually carried the purſe, to affix it to the 
« pardon.” The chancellor added iu his juſtifi- 
cation, That at the very time of affixing the 
< ſeal to the parchment, he did not look upon 
< himſelf to have the cuſtody of the ſeal : That 
the pardon was paſſed with the utmoſt pri- 
vacy, at the deſire of the earl, who gave 
this reaſon for it, that he did not intend to 
make uſe of it, but to ſtand upon his inno- 
cence, except falſe witneſſes ſhould be pro- 
duced againſt him; and then he would make 
uſe of it at the laſt extremity : That not- 
. withſtanding this reaſon, he adviſed the earl 
to let the pardon paſs in the regular courſe ; 
but after conſulting with the king, his ma- 
jeſty declared, he was reſolved to let it pals 
wich all privacy” © Cena 
The houſe, upon hearing this report were 

inflamed againſt the earl, and one of the mem- 

bers,, naming the earl of Danby, proceeded 
thus: TORS 

Speech a- ------The perſon to whom we owe the 
grink the © dangers and fears of the French king againſt 
carl O 
- _ © and ſevere anſwers to thoſe humble addreſſes 
chard. © we made the laſt ſeſſion of partiament : The 
© perſon to whom we owe the ruin of this na- 

© tion, and exhauſting the king's revenue: 

© 'The perſon to whom, we owe the expence of 

© 290,000]. a year, unaccounted, for: The 

* perſon; to whom we owe the raiſing ot a 

© ſtanding army, to be kept up by the receipt 

© of 6090000 of livres yearly, for three years, 

© to enſlave us, and our religion: The perſon 
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© us: The perſon to whom we owe the threats 


* ment, to hinder the good iſſue that might 
* have come by their proceedings; who is now 
laying down his ſtaff, and making up his ac- 
counts in the treaſury, as he pleaſes, to en- 
rich himſelf out of the ſpoils of the people, 
and ſo depart.” 


A 


1 


I have often ſaid, that the people in gene- A remark 


ral were perſuaded, not only of the reality of v 


the plot, at leaſt with regard to the govern- Fe. 


ment and religion, but that even the king and 
the duke of York were the true authors of it. 
This ſpeech plainly ſhews, it was ar leaſt the 
opinion of the ſpeaker, and when a member of 
the commons advances ſuch propoſitions, with- 
out a repremand, one may be ſure he ſpeaks 
the general {ence of the houſe. Beſides, the 


removal of the duke of York was a demoſtra- 


tion, that the king was not ignorant of his be- 
ing ſuſpected to ſubmir too much to the coun- 
ſels of his brother. It 'is therefore hard to 
conceive, why {o many ſenſible men obſtinate- 
ly labour to ſhew, there was no real plot, be- 
cauſe the article concerning the deſign of kill- 
ing the king, may be doubtful. For, the 
truth of the two other branches, concernin 
the government and religion, flows from ſo 
many circumſtances, that one mult be wilfully 
blind not to ſee it. Perhaps the word plot 
oftends ſome perſons, who cannot comprehend 
how a king can plot againſt his ſubjects. But 
if this is all, there is a way to be ſoon agreed. 
Inſtead of ſaying there was a plot to ſubvert 
the government, and the Proteſtant religion, 
let it be ſaid; there was a project or deſign on 
foot, headed by the king and the duke of 
York, to render the king abſolute, and intro- 
duce popery. But this is preciſely what is 
meant by the plot. For the deſign of killing 
the king was only an apendix to the plot, ſup- - 
poſing it real, and an affect of the furious zeal 
of ſome: private perſons, who thought to ac- 
compliſh the plot better by placing the duke 
of York on the throne. 1310 
1 ſhall nor inſert the earl of Shaftsbury's 
ſpeech in the houſe of lords, becauſe ſo much 
pains has been taken to repreſent him as the E 
great enemy of the king, and the firſt mover 
of the whole party, that whatever came from 
him muſt be ſuſpected. I ſhall produce, how- 


ever, one paſſage of this ſpeech : Popery, The earl 
ſays he, and ſlavery, like two ſiſters, go hand of Shaſtſ⸗ 
in hand ; ſometimes one goes firſt, ſome- burys 
times the other; but where ſoever the one ſpeech, 


La 


c 


© enters, the other is always following cloſe at 
© hand. In England, popery was to have 
© brought in ſlavery; in Scotland, ſlavery went 
© before, and popery was to follow.“ Thus 
much is certain, that his obſervation: on the 
ſlavery of Scotland was exaGly true, and that 
the duke of Lauderdale, ſupported by the 
court, exerciſed among the Scots a tyranny 
unknown to their 9 What therefore 
could the Engliſh imagine, when they ſaw a 
neighbouring kingdom, inveſted with no leſs 
privileges than England, governed in ſo abſo- 
lute a manner, under the ſame king and the 
ſame miniſtry ? Could they expect — the 
| ame 
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1679. ſame principles would not be followed in 
Wyw England, if it could be done with the fame 
caſe ? 
The ſame day, the lords ſent a meſſage to 
of Danby acquaint the houſe of commons, that the earl! 
withdraws of Danby had withdrawn and could not be 


The earl 


A bill | 
ferred k. found. Whereupon the commons ordered, 


ainſt him That a bill be brought in to ſummon Thomas 
y the © carl of Danby, to render himſelf to juſtice 
commons. © by a day to be therein limited, or in default 
Kennet. «© thereof, to attaint him The third of 
April, articles of impeachment againſt the five 
lords in the Tower were drawn up by the 
commons, and carried to the houſe of lords, 
as well as the bill to fix a day for the earl of 
Danby to render himſelf to juſtice. The lords 
having ſent back this laſt bill with ſome a- 


mendments, the commons were diflatisfied, 


becauſe the lords were not of opinion, in caſe 
the earl refuſed to ſurrender himſelf, to pro- 
ceed againſt him by bill of attainder, but to 
content themſelves with inflicting other penal- 
ties. The two houſes had ſeveral conferences 
upon this ſubje&, in which the commons con- 
tinued immovable, without any diminuation 
of their rigour againſt the earl. At laſt the 
lords paſſed the bill, and appointed the 23d 
renders of April for the earl's ſurrendering himſelf to 
himſelf, trial. 'The earl ſeeing that his abſence could 
and is ſent not hinder the bill of attainder from paſſing 
to Tower. againſt him, reſolved at laſt to ſurrender him- 
felf to the uſher of the Black-Rod, and the 
ſame day, he was ſent to the Tower. The 
king then found himſelf involved in greater 
difficulties than he had ever ſtruggled with 
before, as he ſaw, the earl of Danby could 
not make his defence without divulging his 
ſecrets. 1 4 


Paſſed by 
the lords. 
He ſur- 


The king If the king would have altered his maxims 
. dun- and principles, he might have been eaſily freed 


ww from theſe troubles. He had only to break 
Temple's his union with France, diſmiſs thoſe of his 
Mem, miniſters who were unacceptable to the par- 
liament, and act with ſincerity for the intereſt 

of the kingdom, and of the Proteſtant religion, 
abandonin | 

formed. But he could not refolve to make 

this ſacrifice, both becauſe he believed his ho- 

nour concerned, and his deſign was only to 

gain time, and amuſe the parliament. It was 

with this view, that by the advice of Sir Wil- 

liam Temple, he reſolved to eftabliſh a new 

council, into which were admitted ſome lords 

moſt oppoſite to him, as the earls of Shaftsbu- 

ry and Eflex This council conſiſted of 30 
members, 15 of whom were ever to be the pre- 

ſent chief officers of his crown, and houſhould. 

ten were to be taken out of the nobility, and 

five out of the commons. But he took care in 

this model of his council, to have a majority 

of ſuch as were devoted to him. The ear] of 
Shaftsbury was made preſident 'of this council, 

tho' no man was more hated by the king. 

His aim was to perſuade the publick and the 
parliament, rhat he was reſolved entirely to 

change his manner of governing, and be guid- 

ed in all affairs whatſoever, by the advice of 

the new council. But this was only to amuſe 

the publick. For as it was not poſſible for 


all the projects he had hitherto 
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the king to depart from his principles, con- 1679. 
cerning religion or government, ſo moſt of his. 
new counſellors were not for ſacrificing the 

royal authority to the will of the parliament. 

The eat! of Shaftsbury would have been ex- 

tremely pleaſed with being preſident of the 
council, if his authority had been proportion- 

able to his office. Bur he quickly perceived, 


he was there only for ſhew, and to be ſubfer- 


vient to the king's defigns, whilſt others had 
his confidence. There were chiefly four who 
had the dire&ion of affairs committed to them, 
viz. the earls of Sunderland and Eſſex, the lord 


_ Hallifax, and Sir William Temple. Theſe 


digeſted and prepared what was to be propoſ- 

ed to the council or the parliament. ; 
The king had no ſooner made this altera- Acquanti 

tion, than he come to the parliament to ac- _— 

quaint them with it. But tho” the city of Lon- ;. 

don, and the reſt of the kingdom reſounded Echard. 

with joyful acclamations, and were perſuaded 

thar things were going to change for the 

better, the houſe of commons received the 

news with great coldneſs. They had not ſuf- 

ficient confidence in the King, to believe he 

really intended to govern otherwiſe than he 

had hitherto done, but thought this was ſome 

new artifice, which would ſoon produce its 

effects. So, by this change the king gained not 

much ground in the houſe of commons. I am 

ſenſible, the diſtruſt of the commons is aſcrib. 


ed to Shaftsbury's intrigues, and Sir William 


Temple even inſinuates it in ſeveral places; 
but it is not eafy to comprehend how a ſingle 


man ſhould have had credit enough in the 


country- party, to direct them as he pleaſed, if 
that party had not otherwiſe known what 
Shaftsbury laboured to make them believe. 
For inſtance, this earl inſinuated that the na- 
tion could not be ſecured againſt the duke of 
Vork, and that when he ſhould 'once poſleſs 
the crown, all proviſions againſt him would 
vaniſh, Was he in the wrong? And 'was 
there need of fo gelt a credit to convince the 
countrey- party of a thing they were but too 
well convinced of before? It is therefore a 
mere artifice ſolely to impute the animoſity of 
the commons to the earl of Shaftsbury, as it it 
had no other foundation than his credit and 
intrigues, in order to remove thereby the juſt 
and real occaſions of complaint againſt the 
king's government. The meaſures purſued 
by the court in the foregoing years, both a- 
gainſt the eſtabliſhed government and religion 
had been ſeen. What had the king done to 
cauſe them to be forgot? He had iſſued out 
proclamations againſt the Papiſts, bur they 
were ſo ill executed, that they were not apt % 
to inſpire the parliament with confidence. The | 


king, under colour that he might be ingaged 


in a war againft France, had levied 30000 
men, and at the ſame time was negotiating 
a yearly penfion with that crown of Goo 
of livers for their maintenance, as plainly ap- 
eared from the letters produced in parliament. 
hat had the king done to remove the fears 
occaſioned by this army? He had applied to 
their maintenance the money granted by the 
parliament for their disbanding, and if he had 
N conſented 
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1679. conſented to their being diſmiſſed, it was be- 
c auſe he applied to another uſe the money re- 
ceived from France. In ſhort, was it poſſible to 
forget the tranſactions of the cabal, the king's 
indolence with regard to the intereſts of Eng- 

land and of all Europe, the frequent proroga- 

tions of parliament at critical times, when vi- 

gorous reſolutions were taken againſt France 

grown too powerful; his deſign, in conjunc- 

tion with that crown, of utterly deſtroying 

the commonwealth of Holland; deſign ſo di- 


rectly oppoſite to the intereſts of England? 


Could it not be ſeen, that the king was with- 
out legitimate children, and the duke of York 
his brother and preſumptive heir, not only a 
Papiſt, but alſo a bigot to his religion? Could 
the tranſactions in Scotland be concealed, 
where arbitrary power was compleatly eſtab- 
liſhed ? I dobut juſt mention ſome of the prin- 
cipal points,for ir would be too tedious to relate 
all the cauſes of the nation's ſuſpicions and 
fears. After this, how is it poſſible to believe 
that Shaitsbury's intreigues and artifices were 
the ſole cauſe of the commons diſtruſt? I do 
not doubt that he contributed to them,and that 
being ſo well informed, as he was, of the King's 
ſecret deſigns, he oppened the eyes of many 
people who perhaps would have been deceived 
by the artifices ot the court. But this is not 
what is meant by aſcribing the people's fears 


and jealouſies to the intrigues of this earl. 


That he was actuated by a ſpirit of revenge, 
is no concern of mine, but the event roo 
plainly ſhowed, how agreeable were his ad- 

vices to the intereſt of the kingdom. 
A deign While the alterations the new council was 
diſcovered to bring in the affairs of the government, were 
to burn impaticntly expected, the commons were ſud- 
London. denly alarmed by an information of a freſh de- 
* ſign of the Papiſts to burn London a ſecond 
time. The houſe of one Bird in Fetter-Lane 
being ſet on fire, his ſervant, Elizabeth Oxley, 
was ſuſpected of firing it on purpoſe, and ſeat 
to priſon. She confeſſed the fact, and declar- 
ed, ſhe had been employed to do it by one 
Stubbs a Papiſt, who had promiſed her five 
pounds. Stubbs being taken up, confeſſed he 


perſuaded her to it, and that father Gifford 


his confeſſor put him upon it, telling him, it 
was no (in to burn all the houſes of hereticks. 
He added, that he had frequent conferences 
on this affair with Gifford, and two Iriſh-men. 
Moreover Stubbs, and the maid- ſervant de- 
clared, the Papiſts were to make an inſurection, 
and expected an, army of.60,000 men trom 
France, The commons obtained a pardon for 


Stubbs and the ſervant, in conſideration of 


their ready confeſion. But it was generally 
interred from this incident, that it was not 


Giflord's fault that the city of London was not 


burnt as in the year 1666. | 
This accident produced. an addreſs from 
the commons to the King, tor the execution of 
— the jeſuit, and the other condemned 
PLIES, 5 4 B 
But the commons ſtopped not there. The 
ſame day they reſolved to fit on the motraw, 
tho Sunday, to conſider of means for the pic- 


ſervation of the King's perſon, and the Pro- 
Vo. II. 
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teſtant religion againſt the attempts oſ the Pa- 1679. 
piſts, both in the reign of the preſent king, 
and his ſucceſſor. Accordingly the next morn- 
ing they firſt ordered a bill to be brought in 
to baniſh all Papiſts, or reputed Papiſts, with- 
in London and Weſtminſter, 20 miles from 
the {ame for {ix months; and then they voted, 
nemine contradicente, © That the duke of vote of 
© York being a Papiſt, the hopes of his the com- 
coming ſuch to the crown, has given the mons a- 
gainſt the 
greateſt countenance and encouragement to que of 
the preſent conſpiracies and deſigns of the york. 
Papiſts againſt the king and the Proteſtant Kennet. 
religion“ This vote was ſent to the lords 
for 1 4 concurrence. f 
he 25th of April the ear] of Danby ap- 
peared at the bar 91 the houſe of lords, a a | 
there produced the king's pardon for all crimes pleads the 
and offences whatſoever committed before the king's par- 
28th day of February laſt. After which he _ P 
was ſent back to the Tower. The lords having 
given notice of this to the commons, they ap- 
pointed a committee of ſecrecy to examine the 
nature of the earl's plea, who made their re- 
port, That there was no precedent, of a 
* pardon granted to any perſon impeached by 
the commons of high-treaſon, or other high- 
* crimes depending in the impeachment.” Af. 
ter this report, the commons deſired the lords 
to demand of the earl of Danby, whether he 
would rely upon, and abide by the plea of his 
pardon. This was the next day, and che carl 
praying time to anſwer, the lords allowed him 
tour days. „ n 
The fame day, the king returned this an- 
ſwer to the commons addreſs for the execution 
of Pickering and other prieſts: gentlemen, 
% I have always been tender in matters of 
“ blood, whjch my ſubjeéts have no reaſon 
« to take exception at: But this is a matter 
« of great weight, I ſhall therefore conſider of 
« it, and return you'an anſwer.” 
The vote of the commons concerning the The king's 
duke of York touched the king very ſentibly, ſpeech to 
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for he ſaw, they did not intend to ſtop there. the par- 


He therefore went to the parliament the.zoth ue b 
of April, an in a ſhort ſpeech recommended : 
to both houſes the diſpatch of three affairs: 1. 
The proſecution of the plot. 2. The disband- 

ing of the army. 3. The providing a fleet for 

the common. ſecurity. Then to give them a 

proof of his care to preſerve their religion for 

the future, he told them, That he had com- 

« manded his chancellor to mention ſeveral 

<« particulars, which he hoped would be an 

« evidence, that in all things that concerned 

ce the publick ſecurity, he ſhould not follow 


their zeal but lead it.“ 


Accordingly, the chancellor made the fol- 
lowing ſpeech. 1 


My lords, and you the knights, citizens, and 
burgeſſes of the houſe of commons. 


THAI. royal care which his majeſty The lord 
hath taken for the general quiet and ſa- chancellor; 
tisfact ion of all his ſubjects, is now more e- ſpeech, 
vident by theſe new and freſh inſtances of it, 
which Lhave. in command to open to you. 
His, majefty hath confidered with himſelf, 
12 () that 
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that it is not enough that your religion and 
liberty is ſecure during his own reign, but 
he thinks he ows it to his people to do all 
that in them lies, that theſe bleſſings may 
be tranſmitted to your poſterity, and ſo well 
ſecured ro them, that no ſucceſſion in after- 
ages may be able to work the leaſt alteration. 
And therefore his majeſty, who hath often 
ſaid in this place, that he 1s ready to con- 
ſent to any laws of this kind, ſo as the fame 


extend not to alter the deſcent of the crown 


in the right line, nor to defeat the ſucceſſion, 
hath now commanded this to be further ex- 
plained, EP 
And to the end it may never be in the 
the power of any Papiſt, if the crown de- 
ſcend upon him, to make any change ei- 
ther in church or ſtate; I am commanded 
to tell you, that his majeſty 1s willing, that 
proviſion may be made, firſt to diſtinguiſh 
a Popiſh from a Proteſtant ſucceſſor; than ſo 
to limit and circumſcribe the authority of a 
poptth ſuceſſor, in theſe caſes following, that 
he may be diſabled ro do any harm: Firſt, 
in reference to the church; his majeſty is 
content that care be taken, that all eceleſi- 
aſtical and ſpiritual benefices and promotions 
in gift of the crown, may be conferred in 
ſuch a manner, that we may be ſure the in- 
cumbents ſhall always be of the moſt pious 
and learned Proteſtants: And that no popith 
ſucceſſor, while he continues ſo, may have 
any power to controul ſuch preſentments. 
In reference to the ſtate, and civil part of 


the government, as it is already provided, 
that no Papiſt can ſit in either houſe of par- 
Hament; ſo the king is pleafed that it be 


provided too, that there may never want a 
parliament, when the king ſhall happen to die, 
but that the parliament then in being may 
continue indiflolvable for a competent time; 
or if there be no parliament in being, then 
the laſt parliament which was in being be- 
fore that time, may reaſſemble and ſit a 
competent time, without any new ſummons, or 
elections. And as no Papiſt can by law hold 


any place of truſt, ſo the king is content 


that it may be further provided, that no 


lords or others of the privy-council, no judges 


of the common law, or in chancery, ſhall at 
any time, during the reign of any popiſh 


ſucceſſor, be put in or diſplaced; but by the 
authority of parliament : And that care alſo 


be taken, that none but ſincere Proteſtants 
may be juſtices of the peace. In reference 
to the military part, the king is willing, that 
no lord-lieutenant, or deputy-lientenant, nor 
no officer in the navy, during the reign of any 
popiſh ſucceſſor, be put in, or removed, but 
either by authority of parliament; or of fuch 


perſons as the parliament ſhall intruſt with 
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ſuch authority. | 
© It is hard to invent another reſtraint to be 
put upon a popith ſucceſſor, conſidering how 
much the revenue of rhe ſucceſſor will de- 
pend upon conſent of parliament, and how 
impoſſible it is to raiſe money without ſuch 
conſent. But yet, if any thing elſe can oc- 
cur to the wiſdom of the parliament, which 


This ſuffices ro demonſtrate, that the king's 


incapable of diſpelling the fears of the people, 


his power to give any ſecurity. But it will be 


curing the religion and liberties of the nation, 
confiltenr with the right of ſucceſſion? I con- 
feſs there was none, and affirm withal, that 
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may further ſecure religion and liberty a- 167g. 
gainſt a popith ſucceſſor, without defeating g... 
the right of ſucceſſion itſelf, his majeſty will 

moſt readily conſent to it. Thus watchful 

is the king for all your ſafeties; and if he 

could think oſ any thing elſe, that you do 

either want or wiſh to make you happy, he 

would make it his buſineſs to effect it for you. 

God Almighty long continue this bleſſed u- 

nion between the king, and his parliament, 

and people.? W | 

Theſe propofals were not received by the 

houſe of commons with that applauſe, the king 

had expected. The commons diſtruſt was to 

great for their fears and ſuſpicions to be re- | 
moved by ſuch offers, Tho ſome authors call A refle&- . 
this am infatuation in the houſe of commons, I wy 2 
think myſelf obliged to remark, that the king gers 28. 
offered indeed his conſent to acts of parlia- lating to 
ment, but ſuggeſted no means to ſecure the the duke of 
execution. It was an artifice of the court of orks 
England, begun in the reign of James I, and ſneceſſion. 
continued under Charles I. and II. to repreſent 
the laws as the impregnable bulwark of the 

nation's libertics. And yet theſe three kings 

had, on ſeveral occaſions, tranſgreſſed them. 

I ſhall give here ſome inſtances; to which ma- 

ny more might be added. Were the laws 

enactcd for the preſervation of-religion under 

James I, punctually executed? Ot what be- 

nefit could laws made for the ſecurity of their 
liberties be to the ſubjects, ſince James I. laid 

down for principale, that tho', in conſcience 

and honour, the king ought to govern his ſub- 

jects with equity, he might nevertheleſs by 

the extent of his power, govern in an abſolute 
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manner, without any controulꝰ Did the peti- 


tion of right reſtrain Charles I. from levying 
ſhip- money? Did the laws hinder the ſame _ 
king from governing 12 years without a parlia- 


ment, and from raiſing money in that interval 


by an abſolute authority? Had Charles II, 


been more ſcrupulous? Was it in vertue of 


the laws that he ſhut up the exchequer, and 
ſeized the money there without the conſent of 
the proprietors?” Was it for che better execu- 
tion of the laws, which ſeem to ſecure the li- 
berties of the ſubject, that he received annual- 


ly from France a penſion of 6000000 of livres? 
Of what uſe therefore are laws, the execution 
whereof no human power can warrant, when 
the: intereſts of the prince and people are dia- 
matrically oppoſite, whieh could not fail to 


happen in the reign ot a popiſh- ſueceſſor? 
offer of his aſſent to the acts he propoſed, was 


becauſe not only no expedient was propoſed 
to ſecure the execution, but it was not even in 


asked, what other expedient was there for ſe- 


thoſe offered by the king were inſufficient. 
But to whom was this impoſſibility _ 
To the duke of - York alone, ho had openly 
declared himſelfa Papiſt, and from that time in- 
ſeſſently excited both England and France to 

: .-4 ..promote 
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1679. promote the intereſts of his religion, as the let- 
A ters of his ſecretary Coleman manifeſtly ſhew. To 
enable the reader to judge of this matter, be- 
ing the moſt material of this reign, I ſhall here 
propoſe ſome queſtions which are neceſſary to 
be decided before he can| determine in favour 

of the king or parliament. 

Queſtion the firſt. Whether there was any 
danger to England in admitting a popiſh ſuc- 
ceſſor? | | 

This the king himſelf did not deny, ſince he 
propoſed expedients to prevent this danger ? 

2d Queſtion. Whether the expedients pro- 
poſed by the king, were capable of preventing 
this danger ? | 

This is what no perſon can either poſitively 
affirm or deny. For if, on one hand, it may 
be ſuppoſed, that a popiſh ſucceflor would 
have ſincerely complied with the acts pro- 
poſed by the king, it may, on the other 
hand, with equal juſtice be ſuppoſed, that the 
duke of York, the immediate ſucceſſor, con- 
ſidering his principals, his humour, his tem- 
per, his zeal for his religion, would never 
have patiently ſuffered himſelf to be reſtrain- 
ed by theſe acts of parliament. But this was 
a contingency which God alone could fore- 
know. | | : * | 

3d Queſtthn. The commons not believ- 
ing the expediants offered by the king ſuffici- 
ent to prevent the danger, and the kin 

| believing the contrary, who was to yeld, the 
| king, or the people repreſented by the com- 
mons ? Vä . | 
This is what I ſhall not pretend to decide. 
ꝗth Queſtion. Which evil was greateſt, 
that of breaking the lineal ſucceſſion in the 
excluſion of the duke of York, or that of ex- 
poling the eſtabliſhed religion ro ruin? 

This Queſtion ſuppoſes, that the kings of 
England ſucceed by a right purely hereditary. 
But this ſuppoſition is greatly conteſted. It 
may at leaſt be affirmed, that ſeveral parlia- 
ments have decided the contrary x. As to the 
queſtion in itſelf, it may at leaſt be averred, 
that in France, in a parrallel caſe, upon the 
death of Henry III, the intreſts of the Catho- 
lick religion were, without heſitation, pre- 
ferred to thoſe of Henty IV, who was a 
Proteſttant, and the next heir: But many 
pretended, that as the French did ill, fo the 
Engliſh parliament was to blame to imitate 
. 5 | 
5th Queſtion. The two evils, namely, the 
breach in the ſucceſſion, and the expoſing of 
the Proteſtant religion, oY ſuppoſed per- 
fectly equal, which was to ſuffer, the rights 
of the duke, or the religion of the nation? 

Some pretend, that the right of ſucceſſion 
is not to be violated upon any conſideration, 
and that the intereſts of religion extend not ſo 
far as to authorize ſuch a violation, Others 
on the contrary maintain, that when things 
were reduced to ſuch a ſtate, that the duke 
or the people muſt ſuffer, the duke ought to 


be the ſufferer, ſince it was he who had brought | 


matters to that ſtare. 


particularly an act paſſed in queen Elizabeth's reign, 
on of the crown, | . 
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The reader ought to determine theſe queſ- 1679. 
tions, before he gives a definitive ſentence Wyo 
upon this affair. 3 

The day after the king's and the chancel- Kenner. 
lor's ſpeeches to both houſes, the commons, Echard. 
without taking any great notice of his majeſ- 
ty's propoſals about the ſucceſſion, proceed- 
ed on the bill for preventing the dangers ariſ- 
ing from popery, as well in his reign, as his 
ſucceſlor's. 

They alſo read the firſt time a bill for bet- 
ter prevention of illegal exaction of money 
from the ſubject; and ordered another to be 
brought in, That when any member of the 
© houſe was preferred to any office or place 


ol profit, a new writ ſhould immediately iſ- 


© ſue out for electing a member to ſerve in his 
© eau. 4 

'The 5th of May they reſolved, © That the Judgment 
* pardon pleaded by the earl of Danby was il- demanded 
© legal and void,” and the ſpeaker, with the N 
whole houſe, went up to the lords bar, and Binb 


a 15 Danby: 
demanded judgment againſt him. Kan, 


Shortly after they drew up an addreſs a- An addreſs 
gainſt the duke of Lauderdale, in the ſtrongeſt againſt the 
terms that could be uſed, which was carried in pany of, 

5 5 : auder- 
a full body to the king. But it ſeems the king gale. 
could not then part with this miniſter, the laſt Echard: 
of the cabal, and therefore he coldly anſwered, 
That he would conſider of it, and return an 
z 8 | : 

In the interim, the king ſent a meſſage to Pcikering 
the commons by the lord Ruſſel, who ac- parwceba 5 
quainted ths houſe, That his majeſty com- May 25. 

manded him to let the houſe know,, that he Echard. 
was willing to comply with their requeſt con- 
cerning Pickering, and that the law ſhould 
paſs upon him accordingly : That as to the 
condemncd prieſts, the houſe of peers had 
ſent for them, in order, as his majeſty con- 
ceived, to ſome examinations. That he re- 
peated his inſtances to them for putting the 
fleet in a good poſture, for diſpatching the 
diſcovery of the plot, the tryal of the lords, 
and the bill for the ſecurity of religion. 
After this meſſage, the commons finiſhed A money- 
the money- bill for disbanding the army, which bill paſ- 
the king paſſed the th of May. By this act {*d. _ 
a ſupply was granted to the king of two hun- e 
dred and {ix thouſand, four hundered ſixty- 
two pounds, ſeventeen ſhillings and three- 
pence, for paying off and disbanding the for- 
ces raiſed ſince the 29th of September 1677. 
The act had a clauſe in it, that for the future, 
* Soldiers ſhould not be quartered in any per- 
“ ſon's houſe againſt: their conſent.” 

At the ſame time the lords informed the 
commotis, that the carl of Danby reſolved to Echard. 
adhere to the plea of his pardon; and that 
the commons having demanded judgment a- 
gainſt him, as conceiving his pardon illegal 
and null, the tenth inſtant was appointed for 
hearing the earl of Danby to make good his 
plea. The lords likewiſe acquainted the com- 
mons, that they had reſolved, the five lords in 
the Tower ſhould be brought to their tryals 
the 14th inſtant. 


aſſerting the power of the parliament to limit the ſucceſſi- 
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The part of the meſſage concerning the earl 


of Danby ſo offended the commons, that they 


A diffe- 
rence 


reſolved, That no commoner whatſoever 


HER + - . 1 5 
a the ſhould preſume to maintain the validity of 


two houſes © the pardon pleaded by the earl of Danby, 


on the 

earl of 
Danby's 

affair. 


1 


© without the conſent of the houſe firſt had, 
© and that the perſons ſo doing, ſhould be ac- 
© counted betrayers of the liberties of the 
commons of England.” This vote was poſt- 
edup in ſeveral places, that no perſon might 
be ignorant of it. The true reaſon of theſe 
proceedings was, that by the examination of 
the ſeveral articles of the carl's impeachment, 
the commons hoped to diſcover the king's ſe- 
cret practices with the court of France; where- 
as the king by his pardon had put the affair 
in ſuch a ſtate, that there would have been 
no occaſion to examine the earl of Danby's an- 
{wers to the articles exhibited againſt him. 
The vote of the commons much inflamed 
the differences that were already begun be- 
tween the two houſes, about the manner of 
proceeding againſt the five lords in the Tower. 
For the lords had addreſſed the king to ap- 
point a lord high-ſteward to preſide in the 
tryals ; but the commons, thinking it uneceſſa- 
ropoſed, © That a committee of both 
© houſes might be nominated to conſider of the 


_ © moſt proper ways and methods of proceed- 


Addreſs of 


the com- 
mons for 
the raiſin 

of the * 
militia. 

May 10. 
Echard. 


A bill 


ing upon impeachments.” And this is what 


the lords refuſed, which occaſioned a warm diſ- 


pute; but at laſt the lords agreed to the no- 
mination of the committee. 

The ſame day the lords communicated to 
the houſe of commons a petition from the earl 
of Danby, in which he ſet fourth, That he 
© met with informations ſeverally from his 
council, that he durſt not appear to argue 
© the validity of his pardon, by reaſon of the 
vote of the houſe of commons. Their lord- 
ſhips therefore deſired to know, © Whether 


de there was any ſuch vote as was alledged in 


«© the petition ? ” 

It appears plainly in the proceedings of the 
commons, that they only ſought occaſion to 
drive things to extremity. with this view, they 


preſented an addreſs to the king, taking no- 


tice, © That multitudes of jeluits, popiſh 
* priefts, and popiſh recuſants, reſorted to 


the cities of London and Weſtminſter, in 


* contempt of his majeſty's laws and royal 
© proclamations. Wherefore they humbly 
© beſought his majeſty, that the militia of 
© London, Weſtminſter, 
© Tower-Hamlets, of Middleſex and Sur- 
© rey, might immediately be raiſed, and put 
© in a poſture of defence.” The next day, tho 
a Sunday, they ordered a bill to be brought in, 


brought in (purſuant to their reſolve that day fortnight) 


againſt the ce 


duke of 
York. 
Burnet, 


To difable the duke of York to inherit the 
e imperial crown of England.” Immediately 
after they reſolved nemine contradicente, 
© That in defence of the king's perſon, and 
* the Proteſtant religion, they would ſtand by 
his majeſty with their lives and fortunes ; 
and that if his majeſty ſhould come by any 
violent death, they would revenge it to the 
< utmoſt upon the Papiſts, This was ſoon at- 
ter put into the form of an addreſs, and pre- 


© the good and benefit of his ſubjects.“ 
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ſented to the king, who thanked them, and 1679. 
ſaid, That he would do what in him lay to \ 

« ſecure the Proteſtant religion, and was wil- An addreſs 
* ling to do all ſuch things as might be to * 
His an- 
In the interim, he ſent them a meſſage the ſwer. 


14th of May, to remind them of what he had Echard. 

ſaid concerning the fleet, but the conſidera- 

tion of this meſſage, was adjourned till the 

next Monday ſeven- night. | 
The committee ot both houſes meeting to , fig. 


conſider of the way and method of trying the fence be- 


impeached lords, there was a warm ditpute tween the 
berween the two houſes, concerning the bi- two houſes 
ſhops; the commons pretending, that the bi- 3 to 
ſho 1d not lit upon the tryal of the im- Benno“ 
ſhiny P Y 7 Burnet, 
eached lords, becaule it was a caſe of blood. 
The peers on the other hand maintained, 
That the lords ſpiritual have right to ſtay 
and fit in court, till the court proceed to 
« the vote of guilty, or not guilty.” This at- 
fair made a great noiſe, and occajioned ſeveral 
books to be writ on both ſides. 

At laſt, on the 15th of May, the commons The ex- 
read the firſt time their bill, to diſable the duke c luſion bill 
of Vork from inheriting the imperial crown of read. 
England, now called the excluſion-bill. After 
the particulars of the conſpiracy againſt the 


king, the eſtabliſhed government, andthe Pro- 


teſtant religion, the bill ſet fourth: . 
That the emiſſaries, prieſts, and agents The ſub- 
© for the pope, had craiceroully ſeduced James ſtance of 
duke ot York, preſumptive heir to theſe _ 
© crowns, to the communion of the church of - 
Rome; and had induced him to enter in- 
to ſeveral negotiations. with the pope, his 
cardinals, and nuncio's, for promoting the 
Romiſh church and intereſts; and by his 
means aud procurement had advanced the 
power and greatneſs of the French king, to 
the manifeſt hazard of theſe kingdoms, that 
by deſcent of theſe crowns upon a Fapiſt, and 
by foreign alliance and aſſiſtance, they might 
be able to ſucceed in their wicked and villan- 
ous deſigns. - Then after another pre- 
amble, it was enacted to this effect: # 
© 1. That the ſaid James duke of York, Al- 
© bany, aud Ulſter, ſnould be incapable of inn 
© heriting the ſaid crowns of England, Scots 
land, and Ireland, with their dependen- 
© cies; and of enjoy ing any of the titles, rights, 
< prerogatives, and revenues, belonging to 
© the {aid crowns. 2. That in caſe his ma- 
jeſty ſhould happen to dye, or religa his do- 
minions they ſhould devolve to the perſon 
next in ſucceſſion, in the ſame. manner as it 
the ſaid duke were dead. 4, That all acts 
of ſovereignity and royalty that prince might 
then happen to perform, were not only de- 
clared void, but to be high-treaſon, and pu- 
niſhable as ſuch. 4. That if any one, at 
any time whatſoever, ſhould endeavour to 
bring the ſaid duke into any of the foremen- 
tioned dominions, or correſpond with him, 
in order to make him inherit, be thould be 
guilty of high-treaſon. 5. That the duke 
himſelf ever returned into any, of theſe do- 
minions, conſidering the miſchieis that muſt 
© enſue, he ſhould be looked upon a$ guilty 
| | 2 
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barous 
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St. An- 
drews. 


Echard. 


* of the fame offence ; and all perſons were 
© authorized and required to ſeize upon and 
impriſon him, and in caſe of reſiſtance made 
by him and his adherents, to ſubdue them 
© by force of arms.” 

Five days atter, this bill was read a ſecond 
time, upon which the queſtion being pur, 
whether the bill ſhould be committed, it was 
carried by a majority of 79. | 

This affair being begun, the commons pro- 
ceeded to an enquiry after the penſioners in 
the laſt parliament. By means of Sir Stephen 
Fox, 18 were diſcovered who had received an- 
nual penſions from the king, two of 10001. 
ſix of 5001. two of 400 l. four of 3001. four of 
2001. Beſides, there were ſix others who had 
received certain ſums at one time: Three more 
were brought in for ſums received upon account; 
and five for uncertain ſums. Tho' this num- 
ber appears not very conſiderable, it is ſo 
however, if it is conſidered, that in the houſe 
of commons, there are members who are ſo 
able, and of fuch credit, that they diſpoſe of 
ſeveral votes beſides their own, ſome more, 
ſome leſs, and that 30 members who teceive 
penfions, may have it in their power, upon 
many occaſions, to turn the reſolutions of the 
houſe in favour of the court. 


In the interim, the king being highly offend- 


ed with the commons, and hearing moreover, 
that they intended to preſent to him a re- 


monſtrance, much like that preſented to the 
king his father in 1641, and of which the de- 


ſign was to inflame the nation againſt him, 
reſolved to prorogue the parliament. For this 
purpoſe he went to the houſe of lords the 27th 
of May, and ſending for the commons, paſſed 
ſome bills, and particularly one for ſecuring 
the liberty of the ſubject, called the Habcas 
Corpus act, and then prorogued the parlia- 
ment to the 14th of Auguſt. By this the ex 
cluſion bill was defeated for a time. 
The news of the proceedings of the Engliſh 
parliament had ſo raiſed the hopes of the 
Scotch male-contents, that they thought the 
time was come to be revenged of their perſe- 
cutors. Sharp, archbiſhop of St. Andrews, 
was the molt hated of their enemies. If Dr. 
Burnet, in the Hiſtory of his own times, is to 
be credited, Sharp had abundantly merited 
the hatred of the Presbyterians. For pretend- 
ing an extraordinary zeal for their party, he 


had prevailed to be deputed to London after 


the reſtoration, to take care of their intereſts, 
but had baſely betrayed them. This raiſ- 


ed him to the archbiſhoprick of St. Andrews, 


and from that time he became their moſt vio- 
lent perſecutor. Whether Burnet's account 


ol Sharp be exactly true, or aggravated, it is 


however not to be denied, that the Scotch 


Presbyterians were extremely incenſed againſt 


Sharp, and conſidered him as a betrayer. 
Wherefore in this junEture, when they ex- 


pected great alterations, 12 of them reſolved - 


to begin their revenge upon their enemies with 


The archbiſhop. For this purpoſe they waited 
for him about two miles from St. Andrews, 


— 


where he was going in a coach and (is, and 
wy W and . barbarouſly murdered 
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© tertained the witneſs ro be of the conſpiracy 


1077 
him, calling him, © Apoſtate, betrayer of the 1679. 
« godly, and perſecutor of Chriſt's church. War 
This marder was committed the 2d of May, 

In the end of the ſame month, 80 Presby- 2 
terians appeared in arms, and in a few days AC 
their number increaſed to 1500. they ſeized Scotland 


Glaſcow, and ſome other towns in the neigh- June x. 


bourhood, and committed great outrages. Echard. 
f 5 my Suppreſſed 


The king hearing of this rebellion, and that \,* 
it daily gathered ſtrength, ſent the duke of Cine 
Monmouth at the head of ſome Engliſh for- Mon- 
ces, who were joined by ſome Scotch regiments. mouth. 
The duke diſcharged his commiſſion with ſuch Echard. 
bravery and ſucceſs, that the 22d of June he 
entirely defeated the rebels, at Bothwell- 
bridge, killed 800, and took about 1200 pri- 
ſoners. Several were hanged, and the reſt were 
tranſported. | | | 

Soon aſter the prorogation of the parliament The tryal 
the five jeſuits, Whitebread, Harcourt, Fen- of five 
wick, Gawen, and Turner, were tried. The _ 
13th of June they were brought to the Old- 
Baily, where their indictment was read, and 
the witneſſes heard. 

Oates's evidence was, 1. That the great Oatess 
conſult of the 24th of April 1678, was by depoſition] 
order of Whitebread the provincial, and State T. 
that he, Fenwick, Harcourt, and Turner, 
did all in his preſence ſign the reſolve for the 
king's death. 2. That Whitebread, after 

his return to St. Omer's, did ſay, he hoped 

to ſee the black fool's head at Whitehall, 

laid fait enough; and it his brother ſhould 
appear to follow his foot-iteps, his paſport 
thould be made too. (9963, 

3. Thar in July, Aſhby a prieſt, brought 

over inſtructions from Whitebread, to offer 

Sir George Wakeman 10000 l. to poiſon 

the king; and alſo a commiſſion to Sir John 
Gage to be an officer in the army they de- 
ſigned to raiſe, which the witneſs delivered 

to Sir John. = 

© + As for Gawen, though he could not 
poſitively ſay, he ſaw him at the conſult, 

yet he ſaw his hand ſubſcribed to the reſolve: 

And that in July 1678, he gave them in 
London, an account how proſperous theit 
affairs were in Staffordſhire and Shropſhire ; 

that the Lord Stafford was very diligent, 

and that there was 2 or 3000 l. ready there 

to carry on the deſign; all which he after- 
wards heard him declare in father Ireland's 
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- Chamber.” | 


Stephen Dugdale, a new witneſs, depoſed, nypgate's 
1. Againſt Whitebread, that he {aw a letter depoſition, 
under his hand to father Evers a jeſuit, and 
confeſſor to the witneſs ; in which he order- 
ed him to be ſure to chuſe men that were 
hardy and truſty,” no matter whether they 
were Gentlemen : and he {wore what they 
were to do; that the words under his hand 
voy in expreſs terms, for killing the 
6 $ Againſt Gawen he ſwore, that he en- 
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© to murder the king, as one of thoſe reſolute 
fellows deſcribed by Whitebread; and tor 
that end they had ſeveral conſultations in the 
© country ; as at Boſcobel, and at Tixall in Sep- 
12 R tember 


Prance's 


depoſition, 


Bedloe's 
depoſition. 
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tember 1678. And he heard them talk in 
one of thoſe conſults, that it was the opini- 
on of the monks at Paris, who were to aſ- 
ſiſt in the conſpiracy, that as ſoon as the 
deed was done, the 
Presbyterians, and ſo provoke the other Pro- 
teſtants to cut their throats. That he had 
intercepted and read above 100 letters to 
the ſame purpoſe, to be delivered by private 
marks, known to father Evers, 

© 3. That the witneſs himſelf was ſo zeal- 
ous in the cauſe, that he had given them 
400 l. for carrying on the deſign, which 
Gawen had made him believe was not only 
lawful, but merritorious; and that he was to 
be fent up to London by Harcourt, there to 
be inſtructed about killing the king. 

That the ſame Harcourt did write word 
to father Evers, of Sir Edmundbury God- 
frey's being diſpatched, that very night it 
was done; fo that they knew of it in Stat- 
fordſhire ſeveral days before it was common- 
ly known in London, And to confirm this 
teſtimony, he produced Mr. Chetwin, a gen- 
tleman, who ſwore, he did hear it reported 
as from Mr. Dugdale ; and that he was not 
in town when the murderers of Sir Edmund- 
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would have witneſſed the ſame. 

5. Againſt Turner he ſwore, That he ſaw 
him with others, at Evers's chamber; where 
they conſulted together to carry on this de- 
ten. of bringing in popery by killing the 

in * | 

Ps depoſed, That Harcourt one day 
paying him for an image of the Virgin Ma- 

17 told him, there was a deſign of killing 
the king. 2. And that Fenwick told him 
in Ireland's chamber, that there ſhould be 

5oooo men in arms, in a readineſs to ſettle 
their Religion, and that they ſhould be 

commanded by the lords Bellaſis, Powis, 
and Arundel of Warder.” 33 

Bedloe depoſed, 1. That he had ſeen 
Wuhitebread and Fenwick at ſeveral conſults 
about the plot; and that he had heard 


a. 8 8 


Coleman, the manner of ſending the four 
ruffians ro Windſor to kill the king. 
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22. That he ſaw Harcourt take out of a 


cabinet abont 80 or 100 l. to give to a meſ- 
ſenger, to be carried to the ſaid ruffians, 
with a guinea to the meſſenger to drink Mr. 
Coleman's health. _ | 5 

f 3. That Whitebread told him, that Pic- 
kering was to have a great number of Maſ- 
ſes, and Grove 1500l. for killing the king. 


K 
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4. That Harcourt: employed him three 


© ſeveral times to carry their conſults beyond 
© the ſeas; and that in Harcourt's pręſence, 
che received Coleman's thanks for his fidelity, 
and that Harcourt recommended him to the 
© lord Arundel, who promiſed him great fa- 
< your when the times were turned: Allo that 
* 


he law Harcourt give Wakeman a bill to 
receive 2000 l. in paxt of a greater ſum; 
and heard Sir George ſay, 15000 l. was a 


© {mall reward for the ſettling of religion, and 
Cc preſerving the three Kingdoms from ruin.“ 


ſhould lay it on the 


king; 


bury Godfrey were tried, or elſe he then 


Whitebread at Harcourt's chamber, tell 


e 48 
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Beſides theſe evidences, there was a letter 
found amongſt Harcourt's papers, from one 


Petre a jeſuit, which named a meeting de ſign- a letter 
ed on the 24th of April 1678. This letter produced. 


ſerved to fortity Oates's evidence of the grand 
conſult. But this was explained by the priſo- 
ners to ſignify a triennial meeting about the 
choice of a procurator to be ſent to Rome, 
tho" not to the full ſat isſaction of the court, 
which looked upon it as an evaſion. 


The defence made by the priſoners was va- The priſo. 
rious and long. Beſides their frequent aſſeve- ners de- 


rations and proteſtations of their innocence, f 
and their ignorance of any deſigns againſt the 
g; they much argued againſt the witneſſes, 
inſiſting: That to the making of a credible 
* witneſs, there muſt be integrity of life, 
truth of teſtimony, and probability of mat- 
ter; but the witneſſes againſt them, Oates, 
Bedloe, Prance, and Dugdale, were men 
of deſperate fortunes, and flagitious per- 
ſons, and that falſe ſwearing was their live- 
eee, N | 
I cannot forbear remarking here by the way 


„ W W W 


that it this maxim, That to make a credi- 


e ble witneſs, there muſt be integrity of life,“ 


was received without reſtriction, it would be 


almoſt impoſſible to prove ſuch plots as this, 
becauſe commonly, only villains engage in 
them, and they are diſcovered by complices. 
They alleged particularly the great impro- 
© bability of truſting Oates with ſecrets of the 
© higheſt importance, when he was turned away 
from St. Omer's for his miſfdemeanours and 
immoralities, which were fo great, that he 
* was denied the ſacrament; They charged 
© him with contradictions, with relation to his 
© former evidences.* “. VVV 
Theſe contradictions conſiſted, in that Oates 
had ſaid before the council, that he knew no 
more, and yet added many things afterwards. 


R 8 


-A” 


I ſhall not repeat here what I have ſaid elſe- 


where. | 


They produced about 16 witneſſes to prove, 3 


that Oates had been all April, May, and © 
till the latter end of June 1678, at St. O -. 
mer's; and that they ſaw him every day, 


he was never out of the college, except two 
days and one night he was at Watton, and 
two or three he was in the infermary, &. 
and conſequently he could not be at the 
conſult of the 24th of April. | 
And ſurther they proved, That Sir John 
* Warner, and Sir Thomas Preſton, whom 
© Oates had ſworn to come over with him to 
© the conſult, were all that time beyond the 
© ſeas, one at Watton, the other at Liege. 
And moreover, to ſbow that Oates was not 
a man to be credited, they produced 11 wirt- 


neſſes to prove, That father Ireland, who was 


executed, was not at London, and made it 
appear directly contraxy to what he had ſworn 
upon his tryal.” added, that if the 


he 
evidence of their 25 ſhould bg rejected be- 
cauſe they were Roman Catholicks, all com- 
merce with ſeveral countries would be de- 
ſtroyed. VVV 
The chief juſtice replied, that they had no 
| | om 


6 
- 


and converſed and dined with him, and that 
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A ed by the court, ſince, on the contrary, their * pope. 


have been mad 


depoſitions were received without any ſcruple, 
and that it belonged to the jury to determine 
upon their evidence as they ſaw caule. 

In anſwer to theſe accuſations Oates alledg- 
ed, That his coming to London to the con- 
© ſult was very private; yet he produced fix 
© witnefles to teſtify they ſaw him there about 
that time, but in a ſort of diſguiſe *.” But 
none ſpoke very home but Mr. Smith a ſchool- 
maſter of Iſlington, who afterwards in the 
reign of king James II. retracted all that he 
had ſaid. | 

As to Ireland's being in London, Oates 
produced one witneſs, who did afhrm to have 
ſeen him there at that time. 

Gawen offered to undergo the Ordeal, or 
fiery tryal over red hot plow-ſhares, as a teſt 
of his innocence. 
of proving an accuſed perſons's innocence had 
been aboliſhed 600 years, and conſequently 
was not to be allowed by the court, it is cer- 
tain that when the tryal by Ordeal was prac- 
tiſed, it was never admitted but where evi- 
dences failed, which could not be ſaid of 
Gawen. e 

Harcourt urged in his defence, with regard 
to the letter ſaid to be wrote by him to E- 
vers concerning Godfrey's death, that he muſt 


to ſend ſuch a letter by the 


The jeſuiis The jury, after a ſhort conſideration, re- 
3 turned, and brought in all the five priſoners 


Lang- 
horn's 
tryal. 
Burnet. 


guilty of high- treaſon; but ſentence was reſ- 
pited till the next day, on which came on the 
tryal of Richard Langhorn a popiſh counſellor 
at law of the Temple, and much employed by 
the Papiſts. Being brought to the ſame place 


with the five jeſuits, and beſore the ſame per- 
fons, with a new jury, Oates appeared and 
A:? „ e et | 

: © 7, That the priſoner held correſpondence - 


with la Chaiſe and others, and that the witneſs 


carried feveral letters to perſons beyond the 


© ſeas; in one of which he ſaw under his own 


hand, words to this purpoſe, that the par- 


*, hament began to flag in promoting the Pro- 


£/teftant religion, and now they had a fair 


opportunity to begin and give the blow, 


2 


with other expreſſions plain enough concern- 


£: mgothe plot. 


- 


114-9: That he had orders from the provin- 


£.ccial Mhitebread, to give Mr. Langhorn an 
© actount of the reſolve. of the great conſult, 
April the 24th. 1678, and upon acquaint- 


ingcehim with ir, Langhorn lifred up his hands 


and eyes, and prayed to God to give it 
© good ſucceſs. ** R 364115 
3. That he ſaw in his chamber certain 
© 'commiſſions which they called patents; and 
that he permitted the witneſs to peruſe ſe- 
<:feveral of them: One was to the lord Ar- 
undel of Warder, to be lord chancellor, a- 
© nother to the lord Powis, to, be treaſurer, 
and one to the. priſoner, to be advocate 
« of the army; all ſigned Johannes Paulus 


But, beſides that this way 


JJ / p . 


© 4 That being employed as a ſolliritor 
for ſeveral of the fathers of the ſociety the 


© priſoner prevailed upon the Benedictine 
* monks. to raiſe 6000 1. for carrying on the 
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* cauſe; and ſaid in his hearing that he would 


do his utmoſt for procuring the money. 

* 5. That he was diſguſted, that Sir George 
© Wakeman was not contented with 100001. 
© to poyſon the king, and called him, a nar- 


* row-{pirited, and narrow-ſouled phyficion ; 


© who, tor ſo publick a cauſe, onght to have 


done it for nothing. 

6. An inſtrument being produced, ſigned 
Paulus de Oliva, found in Langhorn's cham- 
ber; Oates ſwore, That the forementioned 
commiſſions were ſigned by the fame hand; 
bur they were all conveyed away, and this 
being only an ecclefiaſtical bufineſs, and 
= * as they thought, was left be- 

ind.” 2 0b . 
In the next place Bedloe ſwore, 1. That 
going with Coleman to the priſoners tham- 
ber, the former gave him his letters to fa- 
ther la Chaſe, the pope's nuncio, and others 
open, to read, and regiſter in a book kept 
by him for that purpoſe; and that ſome of 


0 
c 
0 


la Chatſe know, they waited only now for 
his anſwer, how far he had proceeded with 
the French king, for the ſending of money; 
for they only wanted money, all other things 
be ing in redineſs. That the Catholicks of 


all garriſons either were, or ſuddenly would 
be, in their hands; and now they had a fait 
opportuniey, having a king that was ſo eaſy 


Catholick party. 


which letters, one was for the rector of the 
Iriſh college at Salamanca, which ſpecified, 


that they had ſent ſome Iriſh caſhiered ſol- 
diers, with many lay-brothers, under the 
notion of pilgrims from St. Jago, who were 
to take ſhipping at the Groyn, and to land 
at Milford haven, and there to join with the 
lord Powis.“ . BS 


H *n bk 6 Rn a 0.4 nA 


Mr. Langhorn in his defence; beſides the 


ſolemn proteſtations of his innocence, alleged, 


the expreſſions in theſe letters were, to let 


England were in ſafety; that places and of- 
fices had been diſpoſed to them, and that 


to believe x hat was dictated to him by the 
2. That he brought other letters from 
Harcourt to Langhorn to be regiſtred; of 


that the lord Bellaſis, and the reſt of the 
lords concerned ſhould be in readineſs, for 


that Oates and Bedloe, the witneſſes againſt 


© him, were parties in the crime, and deſired 
© to know whether they had their pardons.” 
Upon underſtanding that Bedloe had three, 
and Oates had two under the broad- ſeal; he 
inſiſted, that they ware ſtill approvers in the 


eyes of the law, and therefore not to be 
© heard; and defired to know, if they expect- 
ed. any rewards for their diſeoveries, Oates 


replied upon oath, © That he had been re- 
warded by expending 6 er 700 l. out of his 


© own pocket, without knowing if he ſhontd 


175 * An old Dominican frier, {till of that church and order, ſwore he ſaw Oates in England, ind ſpoke wich him 
ar that time, By this the eredit of the St. Omer-ſcholars was quite blaſted, * Burnet, ee, 


© ever 
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© ever ſee it again. Langhorn then alledged, 


he had heard Bedloe had received 500 J. 


but he was anſwered, That that was for the 
diſcovery of Sir Edmundbuty Godtrey's 
© murder, and not for the plot.” And Bed- 
loe (wore, That he was fo far from having 
any benefit for that diſcovery, that he was 


Joo l. out of pocket.” When the priſoner in- 


liſted upon the improbablity of their aſſertions, 
by reaſon of their great neceſſity and pover- 
ty, when they firſt made their diſcoveries, 
he was told, That ſuch enquiries were fo- 
© reign to the matter in hand, And ſo he 
proceeded to prove Oates to be perjured, 
with reſpe& to the Conſult in April 24, and 
to the buſineſs of father Ireland, by the fame 
witneſſes that had been uſed by the five jeſuits 
the day before. Whereupon the chiet-juſtice 
told him, that a witneſs could not be rejected 


as perjured, unleſs he was declared ſo upon a 


tryal, and therefore his allegation could not 


be of any ſervice to him. | 


As Oats had formerly ſworn, that he lay a 


 Groves's houſe about the time of the conſult, 


he brought Mrs. Grove to teſtify, that he ne- 
ver was there about that time; which was 
confirmed by her maid, and both affirmed, 


that the houſe was taken up, and that there 


was no room to lodge him. The court there- 
upon ſaid, that being diſguiſed he might lodge 
there without being known. 

While this tryal was depending, Roger 
Palmer, earl of Caſtlemain came into the hall, 
and told the judges, that the mob uſed vio- 
lence to the witneſſes who had depoſed in fa- 
vour of the priſoners, and that they were in 
danger of their lives; upon this the court or- 
dered immediare inquiry to be made after the 
authors of theſe violences, in order to puniſh 
them according to their deſert. | 

In concluſion, the jury brought in Langhorn 
guilty, and he received ſentence, together 


with the five jeſuits, who had been tried the 


day before. | 
On the 20th of June, the five jeſuits were 


its execut- executed, proteſting their innocence. White- 
ed without 


bread in particular, declared, That he re- 


© lutions, diſpenſations for ſwearing, &c. which 
© ſome had been pleaſed to lay to the jeſuits 
© charge, thinking them unjuſtifiable and un- 
C lawful” Langhorn was reprieved for a 
month. He was executed the ' 14th of July, 


and died, proteſting his innocence of the 


A reflec- 
tion upon 
theſe 

Tr yals, 


crimes for which he was condemned. It was 
the wonder of many, that ſo able a lawyer, if 
he was innocent, had made ſo weak a defence. 
As the death of theſe five jeſuits, and of 
the three before executed, made a great noiſe ; 
and as to this day they are believed innocent 
by ſome, and guilty by others, I cannot for- 
bear to make a few reflections upon this ſub- 
ject, to aſſiſt the reader to judge impartially. 
1. The truth will never be diſcovered, if 
men ſuffer themſelves to be ſwayed by religi- 
ous prejudices. If we believe an accuſed per- 
Jon guilty, becauſe he is a Papiſt or jeſuit, or 
if for the ſame reaſon we believe him inno- 
cent, all examination is vain, The prejudiced 


: poſe to make ſome reflections. | 
© nounced from his heart all manner of abſo- - 
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perſon always finds reafon and juſtice in one or 1679. 
other of theſe two opinions, and therefore ge 


muſt, if poſſible, diveſt himſelf of his preju- 
dices. | 
2. The condemned jeſuits were accuſed of 


three things; of a deſign to kill the king; to 


ſubvert the government; to root out the Pro- 
teſtant religion. And yet moſt of the evi- 
dences againſt them ran only upon the firſt of 
theſe three articles, the two others being 
ſuppoſed. It is nevertheleſs upon this ſupoſi- 
tion, that the accuſation of deſigning to kill 
the king is built, becauſe ir is pretended, that 
the aim of the conſpirators was to place the 
duke of York on the throne, as more proper 
to advance their defigns than the king his bro- 
ther. But this pretenſion is not proved, nor 
does it appear in the evidences produced a- 
gainſt them, that this was their aim. 

3. But on the othet hand, it can hardly be 
denied, that throughout this whole reign, 
there was a ſettled deſign to render the king 
abſolute, and introduce the Popiſh religion. 
This muſt be the meaning of theſe expreſſions, 
« To ſubvert the government, and deftroy 
the Proteſtant religion.“ This being ſup- 
poſed, it is not improbable, that the Papiſts 
and jeſuits might believe, that their project 
would be ſooner executed if the king was 
removed, and the duke of York placed on the 
—. i ee 

4. It is therefore upon this probability, that 
the jeſuits have been accuſed of projecting to 
kill the king. It is ſuppoſed, that being con- 
cerned in the general deſign, or the plot, they 
believed the king's death a proper means to 
haſten the execution, and here the witneſſes 
were very poſitive. 4 73-70 t! 
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5. The defences of the priſoners conſiſted 


chiefly, 1. In aſſeverations and proteſtations 
of their innocence. 2. In the depoſit ions of 
the witneſſes from St. Omer's, and Stafford- 


ſhire, who proved, that Oatèes was not at 
London the 24th of April 1678. 3. In the 


imdrobabilities in the evidence given by Oates 
and Bedloe. Upon theſe three heads I pro- 


1. The proteſtations . and afſeverations of 


the accuſed during their tryal are not to be 


regarded. But when they are carried to the 
point of death, they ought to be conſidered. 
If they are not a politive proof, they [form at 
leaſt a preſumtion, becauſe: Papiſts ate not leſs 
convinced than Proteſtants, that ly ig is not 
the way to eſcape the juſt judgment of God, 
before whom they are ſhortly. to appear; and 
that, beſides, theſe proteſtations never prevail 
for a reverſal of the ſentance. lam aware 
that the jeſuits are accuſed of approving-equi- 
vocations and mental reſervations. - Bur;wlth- 


out examining how far this charge may be 


proved, it is certain, that father Whitebread, 
upon the lader, teſtified an abhorrence of this 
doctrine, and renounced all pardons and diſ- 
penſations from the pope, or any other power, 
for ſwearing or ſpeaking againſt the truth. It 
is not therefore impoſſible, that without there 
was paſſion or prejudice in the judges and juries, 
the jeſuits, tho? innocent, would have been 

condemned 
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ſeen, he was firſt employed in 1677, to catry 1679, 
letters to Spain. He returned about the end — 


is 


others who carry the thing further, and main- 


tain, that the accuſed might have been ac- 
quirted, if the paſſion and prejudices of the 


| Judges and juries had not prevented it. This 
we ſhall examine in the next article. 5 K 


2. I have elſewhere ſpoken of the defence, 


b founded upon the proof of the Alibi, which 
bbliges the judge to render juſtice by chance, 


fince, there being a direct contrariety between 


the evidences, the judges cannot be ſatisfied on 
 » whichſide the truth lies. Oates depoſed, That 
he had aſſiſted at the grand conſult in London, 
April 1678. He produced ſeven vitneſſes, 
ho affirmed, that they ſaw him in London 


t: that time. The jeſuits on their ſide pro- 
* © duced 16 witneſſes, who affirmed, that Oates 


was at St. Qmers at the ſame time. 


It muſt 
be therefore, either that Oates and his wit- 
neſſes, or thoſe of the jeſuits, were falſe. Now, 
that which probably determined the jury to 


bring in the jeſuits guilty was ; firſt, The pri- 


ſoners objected only a bare denial to the teſti- 
monies of Prance, Dugdale and Bedloe, which 
could not but breed a diſadvantagious preju- 


dice againſt them. Secondly, the witneſſes 


from St. Omers were all ſcholars, or perſons 
depending upon the jeſuits college, another 
conſideration capable to prepoſſeſs the jury. 
Laſtly, The queſtion was to examine a plot 
contrived by Papiſts, as ſuch, and in favour 
of their religion, and not as private perſons, 
incited by other paſſions. In this caſe, it is 
not very ſtrange, that the evidences given by 
Papiſts appeared ſuſpicious. For it is certain, 
at that time, the opinion, ſupported by the 
votes of two ſeveral parliaments, that there 
was a real plot to ſubvert the Proteſtant reli- 
gion, was generally embraced throughout the 
whole kingdom. 7 | 
As to the ſuperiority of 16 witneſſes againſt 
ſeven, this could occaſion no difficulty, For 
ſeven witneſſes diſperſed in London, who had 


only accidentally ſeen Oates, were as credible 


as the 16 ſhut up in one houſe at St. Omers. 


And tho? there had been but two from St: O- 


mer's, yet, all other circumſtances being equal, 
they would have been as credible as the ſeven 
witneſſes of London. N 

3. I proceed now to the improbabilities in 
the depoſitions of Oates and Bedloe. Firſt, 
It is difficult to conceive the neceſſity of re- 
ſolving the king's death in an aflembly of 50 
jeſuits. Secondly, it may with reaſon be ſup- 
poſed, that an affair of ſuch importance as 
the aſſaſſination of a king, paſſes thro the 
hands of thoſe only who are molt diſtinguiſh- 
ed in the ſociety, either by their poſts or ca- 
pacity. But it is hardly credible, that 50 ſuch 
could be found in England, or at St. Omers. 


0 


the ſecret. 


of the ſame year, and ſhortly after was ſent 
to St. Omer's, where he continued but three or 
four months. Now it is not probable, that this 
ſhort ſtay at Sr. Omer's could have acquired 
him the confidence of the heads of the ſociety; 
to ſuch a degree, as to be ſent to London to 
aſſiſt in a grand conſult, where the king's mur 
der was to be reſolved, Fifthly, Why was 
Bedloe to be admitted into fo great a ſecret, 
he who was to have no ſhare in the executi- 
on? And yet he ſpeaks of it as a thing with 
which he was perfectly acquainted, not only 
from letters which he might have opened, but 


1t appears even by his depoſitions, thar the 


heads of the conſpiracy, Ireland, Whitebread, 
Harcourt, Coleman, Eugen, uſed no cau- 
tion with him; from whence it may be infer- 
red, that _ themſelves imparted to him 
e is at Harcourt's chamber, 
when the money is ordering for the four Iriſh 
men who were to kill the king. He is at the 
ſame chamber when the queen's phyſicion re- 
ceives a note of 20001. ſterling, without any 
apparent neceſlity ot his preſence in an affair 
of that nature. Sixthly, Oates and Bedloe 
were men of mean birth, who had been only 
employed as letter-carriers. They were be- 
ſides little diſtinguiſhed for their capacity, or 
talents, and yet they are admitted into all the 
moſt important ſecrets of the plot. Laſtly, it 
appears in the depoſitions of Oates and Bed- 
loe, that the conipirators talked together, and 
wrote to one another, concerning the King's 
murder, as it it had been but a trifle, and 
without even taking the uſual precautions on 
ſuch occaſions, of diſguiſing their thoughts in 
ambiguous expreſſions. e 

Theſe are improbabilities which give but 
too much occaſion ro ſuſpeCt the credit of theſe 
two witneſſes. It will perhaps be ſaid, that a 
thing is not falſe becauſe it is improbable ; 
and that God ſometimes permits the moſt wa- 
ry villians to ruin themſelves by a too great 
confidence in others. This may be, and it 
may alſo be, that this was not the preſent 
caſe. At leaſt it may be affirmed, that the 
jeſuits are not wont to proceed with fo little 
caution. 

Theſe are the improbabilities that have in- 
duced many people, tho perſuaded of the re- 
ality of the plot, as far as it concerned the go- 
vernment and religion, to ſuſpend their judg- 
ment with regard to the king's murder. The 
ſame improbabilities likewiſe have furniſhed 
others with a pretence for deny ing the whole 
plot, becauſe they are pleaſed to confine it 
to that ſingle article, in Which they impoſe 
upon themſelves, or elſe are deſirous to impoſe 
upon their reader. 


Thirdly, I know not that any perſon, to this 
day, has poſitively affirmed that Oates was a 
jeſuit. And yet he not only appears in the 
grand conſult of the 24th of April, but has 
an office in it of great truſt and importance 
viz. to carty the reſolution of killing the king, 
to the ſeveral companies into which the aſſem- 
bly was divided. Fourthly, It is not ſaid, at 
ak re ve turned Papiſt; but it is only 
Vor. II. 


The 10th of July the king, contrary to the The king 
advice of his new council, which he ſeemed to diſſolves 
have reſolved to follow with an entire differ- che parlia- 
ence, diſolved the parliament, and ſummoned Kenne: 
another to meet the 17th of October. He © 
hoped to find the next more tractable, but 
was very much deceived. The people, who 
no longer regarded what came from the court, 
affected to ſend ſuch members as were ot 
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1679. the country- party, as being the moſt proper to 


V oppoſe the deſigns of the king. The earl of 

Vvp!DDrluaſtsbury was at the head of this party, and 

without doubt greatly contributed to inflame 

the paſſions of the people. But it is perhaps 

ſaying too much, to charge this lord with all 

the King's late mortifications. If it could be 

proved, that the king had never given any oc- 

caſion of diſcontent to his people, we ſhould 

be obliged to recur to ſome extraordinary 

cauſe of the parliament's ill- humour, as the 

intrigues, cabals, and art ifices of ſome power- 

ful and popular perſon. But what need 1s there 

to ſeek for an extraordinary cauſe, when one 

ſo naturally offers in the whole conduct of the 

king, who had hitherto ſhewn, that his inte- 

reſts, and thoſe of his people were intirely dit- 
ferent. | 


ol — 5 


Sir George Phe 18th of June, Sir George Wakeman 
bad groom the queen's phyſician was brought to his tryal, 


tried. together with James Corker, William Mar- 
State. T. ſhal, two Benidictine monks, and William 
Rumley, a lay-brother of that order. Oates 
and. Bedloe were the witneſſes againſt them: 
but, beſides that their depoſitions were im- 
perfe&, and the greateſt part upon hearſay, 
and could paſs. for proofs only on the ſup- 
poſition of the deſign to poiſon the king, 
which was not well proved, the jury doubt- 

leſs conſidered, that a perſon of Sir George 
Wakeman's ſence, would never truſt ſuch a 

ſecret to Bedloe, whom he ſcarce knew. Nay, 
he ſwore that he never ſaw Bedloe before 
in his life. However this be, the priſoners were 
acquitted, to the great e. of the 
two witneſſes, ſince it was eaſy to ſee, that 

Oates and Bedloe were evidences capable of 
ſwearing to things of which they had no per- 
fect knowledge. , | 
About the end of Auguſt, the king being at 
Windſor, was ſeized with three violent fits of an 
Temple. intermitting tever, which gave great apprehen- 
ſion. The earl of Eſſex and the lord Hallifax, two 

of the four counſellors which then managed the 

| king's affairs, fearing ifthe king died, to fall into 

the hands of the duke of Monmouth, and the 

earl of Shaftsbury, adviſed the king to fend 

for the duke of York, which was done wirh 

all: poſſible ſpeed and ſecrecy ; tor the duke 

| was at Windſor the 2d of September. But the 
The duke king, being then out of danger, pretended a 
of Vork  {urprize at his arrival. But this diſſimulation 
eturnd. Jas not capable to deceive the duke of Mon- 
mouth and the earl of Shaftsbury. On the 

other hand, the earl of Eſſex and the lord Hal- 

litax, finding that they had made Monmouth 

and Shaftsbury their irreconcilable enemies, 

joined with the duke of Vork for their de- 

The duke ſtruction. They ſucceeded ſo well, that the 
of Mon- king removed the duke of Monmouth from 


mouth and his poſt of captain- general, and ſent him into 


Shaftsbury Holland, to the 
in diſgrace, 


Echard. 


and acquit- 


ed. 


The king's 
ſickneſs. 


court, for the FP i of Monmouth was in the 
highth of the king's tayour before the duke of 
York's arrival. Soon after, Shaftsbury alſo 
was turned out from being preſident of the 
council. Thus the court had a new face, and 


the duke of York was more powerful than ever. 
He improved this happy juncture to obtain 
the king's leave to retire to Scotland, repre- 
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reat ſurprize of the whole 


and give occaſion to believe, they approved 
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ſenting to him the danger of his being in the 1679 
Low-Countries, incaſe of his majeſty's death. 
Agcordingly, he returnd to Bruſſels, to bring 

home his ducheſs and the princes Ann, and 
arriving. ſoon; after at London, departed ſor 
Scotland. If Dr. Burnet is believed, in the The duke 
Hiſtory of his own Times, he governed Scat- of Vork 
land in an arbitrary mannet, and gave mani- goes for 


feſt tokens of his cruelty, and inveterate, hat- Scotland. 
red to the Presbyterians. th, car 27. 


Every one impaticntly expected; where The king 
would end the late alterations at court, and it contrary 


was not long before it apeared.; The 15th of to the ad- 


October, the king ſummoning his council, afs Vice of his 
ter a little pauſe, told them, © That 5 
* many conſiderations, which he could or he "I 
at preſent acquaint them with, he fourid ix liament 
neceſſary to make a longer prorogation of Temple's 
the parliament than he intended: That he Ms 
had conſidered all the conſequences, ſo fat 
© as to be ablolutely reſolved, and, not to 
e hear any thing that ſhould be ſaid againſt 
« it: That he would have the meeting put 
oft, till that time twelvemonth.“ The coun- 
cellors ſurprized at this teſolution, and till 
more at the manner of propoſing it, were 
moſt of them ſilent. Some however, offering 
to repreſent, to the king the dangerous conſe- 
quences of this reſolution, were enjoined ſi- 
lence. But Sir William Temple, more bold 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


ks 


than the reſt, ſtood up, and with great freedom 


told his majeſty, That as to. the reſolution 
© he had taken, he would ſay nothing, becauſe 
© he was reſolved to hear no reaſoning upon 
© 1t; therefore he would only preſume to of- 
© fer him his humble advice as to the courſe 
© of his future proceedings; which was, that 


his majeſty in his affairs would pleaſe to 


© make ule. of ſome council or other, and al- 
© low freedom to their debates and advices ; 
after hearing which, his majeſty might yet 
reſolve as he pleaſed. That if he did not 
think the perſons .or number of this preſent 
council ſuited with his affairs, it was in his 
power to diſſolve them, and conſtitute ano- 
ther of any number he pleaſed, and to al- 
ter them again when he would: But, to 
make councellors that ſhould not counſel, he 
doubted whether 1t was in his majeſty's pow- 
er or not, becauſe it implied a contradiction : 
And ſo far as he had obſerved, either of for- 
mer ages, or the preſent, he queſtioned, 
whether it vas a thing ever practiſed in 
England by his majeſty's predeceſſors, or 
were ſo now by any of the preſent princes 
in Chriſtendom : Therefore he humbly ad- 
viſed him to conſtitute ſome ſuch council, 
as he would think fit to make ule of, in the 
direction of his great and publick affairs. 
This proceeding cauſed ſeveral councellors Changes in 
to ſurrender their commiſſions to the king, PE 
and others to abſent themſelves from the coun- Fchard. 
cil, not thinking proper to incourage by 

their preſence, . king's ſecret reſolutions, 


them. The earl of Eſſex reſigned his place 
of firſt commiſſioner of the treaſury. The lord 
Hallitax, Sir William LJemple, and ſome o- 
thers, retired into the country. Thus the 
council which the king had appointed to . 

. 30 the 
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1679. the people, was almoſt diſſolved, and the di- 
WY Ww. reEtion of the publick affairs remained in the 
hands of the earl of Sunderland, Mr. Laurence 


Hyde, and Mr. Sidney Godolphin, or rather 
the duke of York, whoſe intereſts they had 


embraced; and who, tho' abſent, directed 
their reſolutions. „ 440% e 

A plot In the latter end of October, about a fort- 
contrived. night after the prorogation of the parliament, 
Burnt a ſham plot was diſcovered, contrived by the 
Papiſts to bring an odium upon the Presby- 

terians, and the heads of the country- party. 

This project had been formed the beginning of 

Auguſt, by 

Cellier a midwife, the earl of Caſtlemain, and 

the ſive lords in the Tower. The deſign was 

to make uſe of falſe witneſſes to accuſe Oates 

of per jury and ſodomy; to aſſaſſinate the earl 

of Shaftsbuty; and to charge the duke of 
Buckingham, the earl of Eſſex, the duke of 
Monmouth, the lord Hallifax, and ſeveral 
conſiderable citizens of London, with being 

Danger - concerned in a plot againſt the king. One 
field the Dangerfield was to be the principal actor in 
oy ator this ſcene. - He received his inſtructions from 
e the lady Powis, and the lords in the Tower, 
with a liſt of the perſons whom he was to ac- 


cuſe. Moreover, the lady Powis gave him a 


model of this plot, which was to convey into 
the houſe of ſome pretended conſpirator, and 
there cauſe it to be found. ? 
Dangerfield furniſhed with theſe inſtructions 
and papers, informed the duke of York of it, 
after his arrival from Bruſſels. The duke of 
York made him a preſent of 20 guineas, and 
introduced: him to the king, who atter hearing 
him, gave him 40 more. Then he made ſome 
attempts to aſſaſſinate the earl of Shaftsbury, 
but was prevented by ſeveral accidents. At 
laſt, on pretence of ſeeing ſome rooms, which 
he ſaid he intended to hire, he went to colo- 
nel Manſels lodgings, and found means to pin 
ſome dangerous papers behind his bed's head. 
This done, he informed two officers of the 
cuſtom- houſe, that there were in thoſe lodg- 
ings, prohibited goods to the value of 2000 l. 
Ihe officers repairing thither the 22d of Oc- 
tober, ſearched every where in hopes of find- 
ing their prey ; but as they did not think to 
ſearch behind rhe bed, Dangerfield himſelf 
found the papers. The officers carrying theſe 
papers to their ſuperiors, had orders to return 
them to Manſel. Four or five days after, the 
colonel meeting Dangerfield in the ſtreet, car- 
ried him directly to Whitehall, and brought 
him before the king and council. He was 
ſtrictly examined, and after a full hearing, his 
contrivance being detected, he was ſent to 
Newgate the 27th of October. 

Two days afer, Sir William Waller, a ma- 
giſtrate of London, ſearching Cellier's houſe, 
found the model of the pretended plot, writ 
very fair, in a paper-book tied with ribbands, 
1 and hid in a Meal-tub, which gave it the 

he name of the Meal-Tub-Plot. Dangerfield 
Real- Tub perceiving himſelf ruined, if he perſiſted in a 


It obtains 


Plot. thing which he could not ſupport, applied him- 
wanger- ſelf to the lord-mayor of London, and gave 
or the him in writing a large confeſſion upon oath, 
fraud: with a diſcovery of the perſons by whom he 
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was employed. This confeſſion being tranſ- 1679. 
mitted to the council, ſeveral perſons were 
apprehended, and amongſt the reſt Roger 
Palmer earl of Caſtemain. The lady Powis, 
accuſed by others, beſides Dangerfield, of con- 
ſpiring the death of the king, was ſent to the 
Tower, and ordered to be proſecuted for high- 
treaſon. This affair greatly contributed to 
the reſolution taken by the earl of Eſſex and 
the lord Hallifax, to retire from court, becauſe 
they obſerved, that tho? they were mentioned 
in the plot, they were left out of the' ſectet 
examinations about it. n 

The famous philoſopher Thomas Hobbes The death 
died this year, in the 9ſt year of his age. of Hobbes; 
His writings are, unhappily, but too will 
known, to need any farther notice. | 

Affairs in the beginning of the year 1680, 1679-80, 
were in ſuch a ſituation, that the king had need 
of all his patience and addreſs. There were viſibly Libeis 
two parties in the kingdom, that of the court, againſt the 
and that of the country. To the endeavours of court. 
the court to gain proſelytes, the country-party TRES 
oppoled ſwarms of libels to inflame the people, 
by repreſenting the miſchizfs with which Eng- 
land was threatened, if the defigns of the court 
and the Papiſts were not prevented. For no ſeru- 
ple was made of affirming in theſe libels, that 
the Papiſts were countenanced by the court. The 
year 41 ſeemed to be returning, and it was 
even probable, that the contrary party to the 
king had no better intentions againſt him, 
than the enemies of Charles I, had in 1640. 
It was a melancholly thing to ſee the king- - 
dom thus divided by the oppoſite intereſts 


of the king and the ſubject. But when it was 


232 that the king had reſolved to prorogue ,, 
e parliament till November, not only ano- . che 
nymous libels were publiſhed, but petitions king for 
flowed from all parts, for the ſitting of the the meet- 
parliament the 26th of January, according to ing of the 
the laſt prorogation. The king received theſe 22 
petit ions with great trouble, and failed not to : 
return a diſobliging anſwer to thoſe who had 

the boldneſs to preſent them. Nay, he pub- 


liſhed ſeveral proclamations againſt theſe peti- 


tions, uſing rhe ſame reaſons that James I, 

and Charles I, had alledged on the like oc- 

caſions. He ſaid, © He was the head of the 

government, and the only judge of what 

* was fit to be done in ſuch caſes, and that 

* he would do what he thought mot for the 

good of himſelf and his people, deſiring they 

© would not meddle with a matter, that was 

* {o aſſential a part of his prerogative. All 

this is very true in the ordinary courſe of the 

government. But when the people believes 

the ſovereign is uſing, to the diſtruction of the 

kingdom, a prerogative intended for their 

weltare, the bare allegation of the royal pre- 

rogative is not capable to ſatisfy them. What- 

ever colour is given to it, the Engliſh would 

never be convinced, that it ought to turn to 

their ruin. Accordingly, the proclamations 

were not able to put a ſtop to the petitions, as 

on the other hand, the petitions obliged not The par- 

the king to alter his meaſures. liament 
However, the king reſolved to meet the _ to- 

parliament the 26th of January, but it was ebe, 

only to tell both houſes, that the unſettled prorogued. 

| condition Echard, 


1 
j 
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1679-80 condition of the nation, rendered a long in- 
e cercal of the parliament abſolutely neceſſary, 


The duke 
of York 
returns to 
court. 


Echard. 


Two par- 


for compoſing and quieting of men's minds. 
That nevertheleſs he would only prorogue them 
to April, in order to meet them again in that 
month, if the condition of his allies abroad de- 
manded their aſſiſtance. After thisſhort ſpeech, 


the chancellor, by the king's command, pro- 


rogued the parliament to the 15th of April. 


Tuo days after, the king declared in coun- 
cil, That he had ſent for his royal highneſs, 
© not having found ſuch an affect from his 
© abſence, as ſhould incline him to keep him 

© longer from him, when queſtions was ſtart- 
© ed of ſuch a nature, as made it reaſonable 
© that he ſhould be preſent at the next ſeſ- 
ſion. Upon this invitation the duke of 
York appeared at court the 24th of February, 
where he was received with great pomp and 
ſatisfaction by the king his brother. 


ties formed The duke's arrival, and the king's late 


called the 
addreſſars 
and the 

abhorrers. 


Echard. 


firmneſs in proroguing the parliament, not- 
withſtanding the clamours of the male- con- 
tents, greatly encouraged the court- party, ſo 
that multitudes of addreſſes were preſented to 
him, teſtifying an abhorance of the liberty 


taken by ſome men to require him to hold the 


| parliament, and in that from Norfolk he was 


for or againſt the court, is ſeldom to be known . ſh 


. thanked for recalling the duke of York. Tho' 


it is certain, the general ſenſe of the people 


by theſe petitions, it is no leſs certain, they 
are, for the moſt part, the work of a few po- 
pular men, who by intrigue and cabal, pro- 
cure ſubſcriptions to theſe addreſſes; from 
thoſe with whom they have intereft, and who 
often ſign them without examining the con- 
tents. Accordingly, theſe addreſſes are uſually 


not to be rgarded, moſt of the ſuberibers be- 


ing ready to ſign the contrary, if they think 
it for their private advantage. They are how- 
ever urged as a proof of the people's being of 
this or that ſentiment, tho' in the mean, it is 
a very dubious proof. On the preſent occa- 
ſion, petitions had been preſented to the king 
for the ſitting of the parliament. As ſoon as 
the parliament was prorogued, and the duke 
of York at court, many addreſſes were pre- 
ſented in abhorrence of the former, ſo that 
two parties were formed, called the Petitioners 


and Abhorrers ; and as the animoſity between 


Riſe of 


Whig and 


ory. 


the two parties gradually incraeſed, they be- 
ſtowed upon each other names of reproach, 
and from hence aroſe the ſo much famed diſ- 
tinction of WIHIG and Toxy, The peti- 
tioners looking upon their adverſaries as en- 
tirely devoted to the court and the popiſh fac- 
tion, gave them the name of Tories, a title 
given to the Iriſh robbers, villians, and cut- 
throats, ſince called Rapparees. Thus the 
name of Tories, ſerves only now to diſtinguiſh 
one of the two factions which ſtill divide Eng- 
land. The abhorrers on their ſide, conſider- 
ing the petitioners, as men entirely in the 
principles of the parliament of 1640, and as 
Presbyterians, gave them the name of Whig, 
or Sour-Milk, formerly appropriated to the 
Scotch Presbyterians and rigid covenanters. 
Theſe two denomunations are too well remem- 
ee 
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The Whigs were directed by che earl of 1680. 
Shaftsbury, who looking upon the duke of.. 
York not only as his own, but alſo the mortal, 1680. 


enemy of his party, believed there was no 8 


medium between periſhing, or ruining that 


e To this end, he had made it his 
uſineſs to extol the duke of Monmouth, and 


render him the darling of the people, imagin- 
ing, that when he had the people on his ſide, 
the ſupplanting of the duke of York would not 
be impraGicable. With this view it was, at 
leaſt as it is pretended, that the earl of Shaſtſ- 


bury . found means to ſpread a rumour, that 


the king was lawfully married to Mrs. Wal- 
ters, the duke of Monmouth's mother, and 
that the marriage- contract was in a black- box, 
in the cuſtody of Sir Gilbert Gerard. The 
king and the duke of York eaſily perceived the 
tendancy of this rumour, and therefore omit=- 
ted nothing to undeceive the people. To this 
end the king called an extraordinary council 


the 26th of April, in which he declared, 
That the ſaid report was altogether falſe, Silenced 
and that he thought himſelf obliged in ho- by che 

nour and conſcience to have the matter p&., 


K :@a _ 


thoroughly examined and ſearched into. 
Gerard appearing before the council, declared, 
* reported, committed to his charge, nor did 
he ever ſee or know of ſuch writing.” In 
ort, after many fruitleſs enquiries after the 
author of this report, the king was forced to 


content himſelf with publiſhing, the 3d of 


June, a declaration, to confirm one made Ja- 


nuary the 6th, and another made March the 


3d, which was entered in the council-books, 
and ſigned by 16 privy-counſellors, wherein 
he ſaid, © That to avoid any diſpute which 
* might happen in time to come, concerning 
© the ſuceſſion to the crown, he did declare in 
© the preſence of Almighty God, that he never 
© gave, nor made any contract of marriage, 
© nor was married to Mrs. Barlow, alias Wal- 
© ters, the duke of Monmouth's mother, nor 


© to any other woman whatſoever, bur to his 


« preſent wife queen Katherine, then living,” 


report 
read of 
the duke 


of Mon- 


mouth's 


legitimacy, 
Kennet, 


That he never had any ſuch writing, as was 


This ſummer were ſeveral proſecutions and The ac- 
tryals, and the 23d of June, Roger Palmer <omplices 
carl of Caſtlemain, a Papiſt, husband to Bar- of che 


bara Villiers, ducheſs of Cleveland, the king 


7 Meal - Tub 
S Plot ac- 


miſtreſs, was brought to his tryal and acquit- quitted. 
ted. Cellier the midwite, who had aſſiſted State-T. 


the lady Powis in the ſham plot, was likewiſe 
acquitted. Soon after, ſhe publiſhed a narra- 
tive of her tryal, with ſevere reflections upon 
ſome perſons, then in credit, for which ſhe 
was tryed a ſecond time, and ſentenced to 
ſtand three times in the pillory, and pay 
1000 l. fine. The grand-jury found not the 
bill againſt the counteſs of Pools Thus all 
the perſons concerned in the Meal-Tub-Plot 
were acquitted. The torrent did not then 
run in favour of the party againſt the court. 


Bedloe, the famous witneſs of the popiſh Bedloe 
lot, died at Briſtol the 2zoth of Auguſt. dies. 
hree or four days before his death, the lord Echard 


chief-juſtice North, then in his circuit viſiting 

him, Bedloe in his preſence ſigned the follow- 
ing depoſition, | 

That the duke of York hath been ſo far 

| | engaged 


ö 
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1680. engaged in the plot, as he hath ſeen by let- 
ters in cardinal Barbarini's ſecretary's ſtudy, 
His depo- ( that no, part that hath been proved againſt 


fition be- 


fore the 
lord chicf- 
juſtice 


c any man already, that hath ſuffered, but 


that to the full choſe letters have made him 
guilty of it; all but what tended to the king's 


North, on < death.“ And at Rome I asked father 


his death- ' 


bed, 


© Anderton and father Lodge, two jeſuits, 
What would the duke do with his brother 
© when he was king? And they anſwered me 


© they would find a means for that; they 


would give him no trouble about it.“ Then 


I told them, I believed the duke loved his 
brother ſo well, he would ſuffer no violence to 
be done to him. Thy ſaid, no: © It the duke 
could be brought to that, as he had been re- 


. © ligiouſly to every thing elſe, they might do 


their work; their other buſineſs was ready, 


© and they might do it preſently. But they 
© knew they could not bring him to that point; 
© but they would take care for that themſelves ; 
they had not begun with him to leave him 
© in ſuch ſcruples as that. But they would ſet 
© him into his throne; and there he ſhould 
© reign blindtould three or four days; for they 
© had ſettled ſome they ſhould pitch the action 
© upon, ſhould clear their party. And then 
* he ſhonld fly upon them with the {word 
© of revenge. 9 | 
And this examinant doth further add, 
That the queen is not, to this examinant's 


© knowledge, nor by any thing he could ever 


find out, any way concerned in the murder 
© of the king; but barely, by her letters, con- 
© ſenting and promiſing to contribute what 
© money ſhe could to the introducing the Ca- 
* tholick religion. Nay, it was a great while, 
and it made her weep, before ſhe could be 
brought to that.“ 


He alſo declared to the lord chief-juſtice, 


« 'That he looked upon himſelf as a dying man, 
« and found within himſelf, that he could not 
cc lait long, but muſt ſhortly appear before 
« the Lord of Hoſts, to give an account of all 
« his actions. And becauſe many perſons 
« had made it their buſineſs ro baffle and 
<« deride the plot, he did, for rhe ſatistact ion 
e of the world, there declare, upon the faith 


of a dying man, as he hoped for ſalvation. 


„That whatever he had teſtified concerning 


« the plot was true: And that he had wrong- 


cc ed no man by his teſtimony, but had teſti- 


« fied rather under than over what was truth; 
— —.— and, that he had other things to diſ- 
e cover, which were of great importance to 


<« the king and country,” with other matters 


Remaks 
on this de- 
poſitlon. 


of the like nature. In concluſion, his lordſhip 
was © deſired to repreſent to his majeſty his 


condition, and that his ſickneſs was very 


« chargeable, and move his majeſty in his 
<« behalt for ſome ſupply of money for his 
c ſubſiſtance.“ | 

This depoſition deſerves ſome remarks. 
The firſt, that it comes from a dying man, 
and who indeed died three days after. It the 
proteſtations of thoſe who had been condemn- 
ed, either for the plot, or Godfrey's murder, 


may form a preſumption in their favour, I do 


not ſee why this of dying Bedloe ſhould not 
form the like, unleſs the point in queſtion. is 
Vor II. . 
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taken for granted, viz. that the condemned 1680. 
perſons were innocent, and Bedloe a villai .. 
for ſwearing againſt them. 2. Bedloe diſtin- 
guiſhes perfectly the ſeveral articles of the plot, 

in that he accuſes the duke of Vork of being 
engaged in the plot, but acquits him from de- 

ſigning the king's murder. Now the plot, 

with regard to the government and religion, 

is ſo evident, and the part the duke ot Vork 

had in it ſo clear from Coleman's letters, that 
nothing can better agree with Bedloe's depo- 

ſition. Thirdly, it is really improbable, that 

two jeſuits at Rome, directors of ſo impor- 


tant an affair, ſhould ſpeak fo openly to Bed- 


loe. But on the other hand, the manner of 
the king's death three or four years after Bed- 
loe's, gives but too juſt cauſe to ſuſpect, there 
was foul play, and cauſes this improbability to 
vaniſh in part. Laſtly, Bedloe declared in his 
depoſition, that whatever he had teſtified con- 
cerning the plot was true, and this laſt depo- 
ſition, tar from giving room to ſuſpect it of 
falſhood, may rather create a belief, that it 
was not an invention, ſince, being ſo near 
death, he could have no inducement to acquit 
the duke of York upon one article, and accuſe 
him upon others, or even to trouble the chief- 
juſtice with any depoſition at all. 

This depoſition a little perplexes a famous Echard. 
hiſtorian, who in this part of his hiſtory un- 
dertakes to prove the plot to be a fiction. 
To free himſelf from this difficulty, he ſeru- 
ples not to oppoſe his own authority to Bed- 


loes depoſition. © We know not, ſays he, how 


A 


to ſpeak ſoftly of the dying words of one 
heardened by many years villanies ; but muſt 
expreliy declare, that as to his publick oaths 
he did not only {wear to the moſt ſhocking 
improbabilities, bur ſometimes changed, and 
other times contradicied his own evidence. 
After this authority no man, doubtleſs, will 
regard this laſt depoſition of Bedloe otherwiſe 
than as a continuation of the crimes he had 
been guilty of, in falſſy (wearing there was a 
plot, when 1n reality there was none. 

The city of London was then in the coun- Two Preſ- 
try-party, which gave it great repuration. byterian 
The choice, on Midſummer day, for ſherifls, 3 
fell upon two ſamous Presbyterians, by a Bere“ 
majority of voices, both accounted Phanaticks 
by the contrary party. Theſe were Slingsby 
Bethel, and Henry Corniſh, who took care to 
qualiiy themſelves by receiving the ſacrament 
in the church of England, abjuring the cove- 
nant, and doing every thing as appointed by 
act of parliament. While this election was 
depending, it was pretended, that Bethel's 
party had committed ſome violence againſt the 
other, which obliged the king to order a com- 
miſſion of Oyer and Terminer to be iflued | 
out for the tryal of the riot. In the interim, The lord- | 
the two ſheriffs, contrary to the king, being mayor ad- 
choſen, Thomas Papillon, Eſq; preſented an Os 25 
addreſs to the lord-mayor, in the name of the che king 
city, wherein, after diſowning all tumultuous for the 
and diſorderly proceedings, and teſtify ing an ſicting of 
involable fidelity to the king, they detired his the parlia- 
lordſhip, “ That he would, in their names, 2": 

c humbly beſecch his majeſty, that the par- 
« liament might ſpeedily aſſemble,” Whe- 
= 12 | ther 


Burnet. 
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Hing had already taken his reſolution, a few 
days after, it was made known by a publick 
proclamation, that the parliament ſhould fir 
on the 2 1ſt of October. 

While the time of the meeting of the par- 
liament was yet remote and uncertain, the 
turns, and court-party had ſome advantage, but, as it 
takes no àpproached, the country- party gained the ſu- 
notice of Petiority. The duke of Monmouth was re- 
the court. turned from Holland without leave, and in- 
Temple. ſtead of going to court, made ſeveral progreſ- 

ſes in the kingdom to encourage his friends, 


The duke 
of Mon- 
mouth re- 


and increaſe their number. This party were 


reſolved to run all hazards, and ruin themſelvles 
or the duke of Vork, the next ſeſſion of par- 
© lament, To this end, the ear! of Shaftsbury, 

of York 1 
preſented attended by 12 lords and gentlemen ot note, 
38 a Papiſt, went publickly to Weſtminſter-Hall, and at 
the king's-bench-bar, by a bill in form, pre- 


The duk 


ſented the duke of York as a popiſh recuſant. 


The thing was but too true, and the whole 
kingdom was ſenſible of it. But till chis time 
no man had dared to take ſuch a ſtep, which 
was conſidered as a formal deſign to break 
all meaſures with the duke. This action ſo 
ſurprized the three principal miniſters, that 
they concluded the contrary party muſt neceſ- 
farily be aſſured before hand of the reſolutions 
of the parliament. Wherefore, to ingratiate 


the king with the parliament, they adviſed 


him to ſend the duke of York into Scot- 


land, believing it would not be in his power to 


ſupport him, it he left him in England, dur- 
ing the ſeſſion of the parliament. The king 
approving their reaſons, obliged the duke to 
206 king return to Scotland, atter repeated aflurances, 
, that he would never forſake him. So the duke 


2 departed the day before the meeting of the 

York. parliament, to the great ſatisfaction of his ene- 

Echard. mies, who hoped to ruin him more eaſily in 
his abſence. 5 | 

Kennet. At laſt, the parliament met the 2 1ſt of Oc- 


tober, as the king had promiſed in his pro- 

clamation. In his ſpcech at the opening, he 

acquainted both houſes, © That he had made 

© and perfected an alliance with the crown of 

«© SpaiJ, ſuitable to that which he had before 

© with the ftates of the United-Provinces, 
conſiſting of mutual obligations ot ſuccour 
and detcnce. He aſſured them, that no- 
thing ſhould be wanting on his part to give 
them the fulleſt ſatisfact ion their hearts could 
with, for the ſecurity of the Proteſtant re- 
ligion, conſiſtent with preſerving the ſucceſ- 
ſion of the crown in its due and legal courſe 
of deſcent. In order to this, he recom- 
mended to them to purſue the further exa- 
mination vt the plot, with a ſtrict and im- 
partial cnquiry ; neither thinking himſelf nor 
them ſaſe till that matter was gone through 
wich, and therefore it would be neceſſary 
that the lords in the Tower ſhould be brought 
to their ſpeedy tryal, that juſtice might be 
donc.----- He told them, it would be im- 


Fangicr, and therefore deſired their advice 
and aſſiſtance- In concluſton, he recom- 
mended to them a pertect union with him- 
© ſelf, and one another, as rhe only thing 
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poſſible without their ſupport to preſerve 
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1680. ther the addreſs produced any effect, or the 


© which could reſtore the kingdom to its an- 
* cient ſtrength and vigour and raiſe it up a- 
gain to that conſideration which England 
had uſually had. 

During this whole reign, the king's religion 
was ſo great a ſecret, that very few were ac- 
quainted with it. And therefore the king 
more boldly. proteſted his zeal for the Pro- 
teſtant religion; and on all occaſions declared, 
he would maintain it againſt the attempts of 
the Papiſts. Theſe proteſtations might then 
have ſome effect, ſince it is very natural for a 
King to favour his own religion. But fince it 
has been certainly known, that Charles II. 
was a Papiſt, had abjured the Proteſtant re- 
ligion before his reſtoration, and profeſſed, 
tho' ſecretly, the popiſh religion, theſe | {6 
ſolemn and ſo frequent proteſtat ions muſt be 
thought very ſtrange, being intended only to 
deceive his ſubjects. 8 = CT 

After the ſpeaker was choſen, and approved The com- 
by the king, the houſe of commons immediately mon ex- 
diſcovered what was to be expected from them, py . 
b ling ſome of their members, for hav- and vor.” 
by expelling tom t e FS, for hav- and peti- 
ing been abhorrers. But not content with tion a- 
puniſhing their own members, they ordered an gainſt! 
addreſs to be preſented to the king, to re- J = 
move, from all publick offices Sir George 8 
Jefteries, ſerjeant at law, recorder of London, 
and chiet-juſtice of Cheſter, as guilty of the 
ſame crime, and a betrayer of the rights of the 
ſubjeòt. | 

As this was a new parliament, and as the 
affair of the plot was to be reſumed at the 
king's own deſire, the witneſſes who had al- 
ready depoſed, laid before the houſe their in- 
formations, and were joined by Dangerfield, Te com- 
Jenniſon, Dugdale, and one 'Lurberville, ee > 
new evidence. 


1680. 


Some likewiſe came from Ire- examina- 
land. Upon a report made to the houſe, that tion of the 
Dr. Tonge, who had firſt diſcovered the plot P!*- 

to the king, had received no gratuity, he was e 
now recommended to his majeſty for the firſt 
good eccleſiaſtical preferment that fell in his 

gift. But the doctor was diſappointed of the 

benefit of this recommendation, by leaving,., e 
the world not long after. The king on this Ty ug : 
occaſion diſcovered no leſs zeal than the com- = 
mons, and iſſued out a proclamation, with a 
promiſe of his pardon to any perſon who 
ſhould, within two months, give farther in- 
formation and evidence concerning the horrid 

and execrable popiſh plot. ; 
But this diſſimulation was not capable of The com. 

deceiving the commons. Five days after the mons re- 

opening of the parliament, the 26th of Octo- fume the 
ber, the lord Rufſel moved, That they Galton. 
e might in the firſt place take into conlidera- Pebates 

« tion how to ſuppreſs Popery, and prevent a about the 

« Popith ſucceſſor.” He was ſeconded by Sir excluſion, 

Henry Capel, brother to the earl of Effex, Burmet. 

who, in a long ſpeech, related what had been 

done to the prejudice of the kingdom during 

the preſent reign. He aſcribed the whole to 

popith councils. He ſpoke of the firſt Dutch 

war; of the diviſion of the fleet; of the at- 

{air of Chatham; of the fire of London; of 

the diſcharge of the priſoners concerned in 

that wicked act, without tryal; of the viola- 

tion of the triple league; of the _ the 
| . utch 


tion. 


BOOK XXIII. 


1680. Dutch Smyrna fleet before war was proclamed; 


Votes of 


the com- 


mons for 


the exclu- 6 


ſion of the. 


duke of 
Y-rk, 


De bates, | 


Speeches 


for it and 


againſt it. 


of the ſecond Dutch war; of the permiſſion to 
the Iriſh Papiſts to wear arms; of the altera- 
tion of the government of Scotland, by lodg- 


ing it in a commiſſioner and a council, beſides 


an army of 20000 men. He ſaid, the Papiſts 


were emboldened ro act any thing, by the 


hopes of having the duke of York for king: 


That they were moreover encouraged by the 


French ambaſſador, who by his frequency at 
court, ſeemed to be rather one of the family, 
and of the king's houſhould, than a foreign 
ambaſſador; and by his free recourſe to his ma- 


jeſty, rather a prime miniſter of ſtate of this 


kingdom, than a counſellor to another prince : 
That ſince all theſe irregularities and enormi- 
ties proceeded from the popiſh party, ſupport- 
ed by the duke of York, it was high time to 
think of ſome effectual expedient to prevent 
popery and a popiſh ſucceſſor. 

Several other members ſpoke to the ſame 
effect, ſome more ſome leſs; and no man of. 
tered to vindicate the duke or ſpeak in his be- 
half, till the houſe came to the two follow- 
ing reſolves, upon the 2d of November. 

© 1, That the duke of York's being a Pa- 
© piſt, and the hopes of his coming ſuch to 
* the crown, hath given the greateſt counte- 
nance and encouragement to the preſent de- 
ſigns and conſpiracies againſt the king and 
the Proteſtant religion. 
© 2. That in defence of the king's perſon 
and government, and Proteſtant religion, 
this houſe doth declare, that they will ſtand 
by his majeſty with their lives and fortunes, 


violent death, which God forbid, they will 
revenge it to the utmoſt of their power on 
the Papiſts.“ | 

Upon theſe two votes, the lord Ruſſel moy- 
ed for a committee to bring in a bill to diſ- 
able the duke of York from inheriting the 
crown. This affair was now debated with 
great ſpirit in ſeveral eloquent ſpeeches on 
both ſides the queſtion. The ſubſtance of 
what was urged for the bill was, that the evils 


R K W 


which the kingdom had felt, and ſtill laboured 
under, proceeded from popiſh counſels, begun 


and headed by the duke of York. That the 
daiger mutt be extreme, ſhould he ever enjoy 
the crown. That it might be read in ſcripture, 
That one man ought to die for a nation, 


c but not that three nations ſhould die for one 


«© man.” The oppoſers of the bill offered 
not to ſhew there was no danger in a popiſh 
king. This they were willing to ſuppoſe, but 
pretended that there were other expedients 


to prevent this danger than that of excluſion. 


That befides, it could not be expected that 
the duke of York, and many others, would 
ſubmit to this law, the conſequence whereof 
would be a civil war, in which the duke of 
York would be {upported by all the princes of 
Europe. | | 

Jo this objection it was anſwered; that no 
expedient could be thought of to ſecure the 
Protettaut religion under a popiſh prince, who 
would have a popith council, popiſh judges, 
popiſh magiſtrates, and deputy-lieutenants, 


popiſli commanders at ſca and land, nay, and 
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and that if his majeſty ſhould come to any 


— 4 biſhops too. That the excluding the 1680. 
duke from the ſucceſſion, was not depriving Way 
him of his right to'the crown, of which he 
had rendered himſelf incapable, by embracing 
a religion contrary to that of the kingdom. 
For a popiſh king and Proteſtant ſubje&s were 
irreconcilable. | 
The others replied, there was no law which, 
for a difference of opinion in religion, depriv- 
ed any man of his right. 
In concluſion, it was reſolved, © That a 
ce bill be brought in to diſable the duke of 
ce York to inherit the imperial crown of this 
ce realm.” 3 | 
Hitherto the court-party had only skirmiſh- h. a: 
ed, as I may ſay, in hopes that an engage- tion. bill 
ment might be avoided. But when this vote read. 
had paſſed; and the bill was read the firſt 
time, Sir Leoline Jenkins, ſecretary of ſtate, 
ſtood up and argued directly againit it, by al- 
ledging: „ | 
© 1. That it was contrary to natural juſtice, Secretary 
© to condemn any man before the conviction, Jenkins 
© or the hearing of him. | ſupports 
2. It was contrary to the principles of ve ape i 
our religion, to diſpoſſeſs a man of his right, quke of 
© becauſe he differs in point of faith. York. 
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3. He was of opinion, that the kings of Debates. 


England had their right from God alone, 
and that no power on earth could depxive 
© them of it. 

© 4. It was againſt the oath of allegiance, 
taken in its own ſenſe, without jeſuirical e- 
vaſions; which binding all perſons to the 
king, his heirs, ſucceſſors, the duke; as pre- 
ſumptive heir, muſt be underſtood.” 


The advocates for the bill anſwered to the His renten 
firſt objection; that not only the duke of anſwered, 


Vork's intereſts were concerned, but thoſe of 
the whole kingdom; and that if the duke of 
York had withdrawn at the time the parlia- 
ment was going to meet, his abſence ought 


not to prevent their providing for the good of 


the kingdom. To the ſecond objection it was 
anſwered, that in eſtabliſhing for principle, 
that difference of opinion in religion ought to 
be no cauſe for diſpoſſeſſing any man of his 
right, all the acts of parliament made ſince 
the reformation againſt Papiſts and ſectaries 
were condemned, who, as ſubjects, had rights 
in common with the reſt, of which nevertheleſs 
it was thought expedient to deprive them, on 
account of the dangers to which the kingdom 
would be expoſed, if they were left in the en- 
joyment of them. That this was a maxim 

enerally received in all ſtates, Proteſtant or 
Popiſh. That it was very true, the ſubjects 
of a different religion might be injured by be- 


ing deprived of their rights, but that this in- 


jury proceeded not from the government's 
having no right to take this precaution, but 
from taking it unſeaſonably and groundleſſy, 


through prejudice, pride, paſſion, revenge and 


hatred. To the third objection it was anſ- 
wered, that allowing the principle, that the 
kings of England had their right from God 


alone, ir ſhould at leaſt have been' ſpecified 


wherein conſiſted this right, and it would ne- 
ver be proved, that the kings of England were 
inveſted with power from God, to alter the 

| : | i Conſtitution, 
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Soverit o- 


by virtue of an act of parliament, which had 
ſettled the ſucceſſion upon the poſterity of that 


prince, and had ſince been confirmed by o- 


thers. It was replied to the fourth objection, 
that the oath of allegiance, which bound the 
ſubject to the king's heirs and ſucceſſors was 
to be underſtood, when thoſe heirs and ſuc- 
ceſſors were on the throne, and not while they 
were yet ſubjects. But ſuppoſing even the 
oath. to be meant of an engagement to ac- 
knowledge for king the next heir, it is cet- 
tainly became void, it that heir rendered him- 
ſelf - incapable of ſucceeding by his ill conduct. 


That the laws which impoſed oaths had always 


in view a certain conſtitution of government, 


- which they ſuppoſed conſtant and unalterablc, 


becauſe all caſes that might happen could net 


be fo eſeen. But that ir could not be denied, 


there were poſſible caſes in which theſe oaths 


vVould become entirely null; as for example, 


if the preſumptive heir ſhould declare openiy 
againſt the conſtitution of the ſtate, and clearly 


diſcover, that he intended to alter it when on 


the throne, And if in that caſe it was pre- 
tended, the ſubject was ſtill bound by his oath 
of allegiance to this ſucceſſor, the plain mean- 
3 the oath would be, that the ſubjects 
bound themſelves to ſlavery, whenever the 
prince ſhould think fit to impoſe it, which was 


abſurd. In fine, that the parliament was the 
ſole judge of ſuch caſes. | 
But the advocates for the bill, not content- 


ed with replying to Jenkins's objections, ad- 


ded likewiſe other reaſons to demonſtrate the 
leded for legality, the expedience, the neceſſity, of the 


excluſion of the duke of York- They proved 
the firſt point by precedents taken from the 


hiſtory. of England, by which they demonſ- 


trated, that, on ſeveral occaſions, the parlia- 
ment had realy diſpoſed of the crown in a dif- 
ferent manner from the uſual cuſtom. Ed- 
ward III. was acknowledged king in his fa- 
ther's lite-time, and Henry IV. while Rich- 
ard II. was {till living. The parliament more- 
over granted the crown to Henry IV, and 
ſettled rhe ſucceſſion in his poſterity, contrary 
to the known and natural right of the carl of 
March, who was next heir to Richard II. 
Then they ſettled the crown upon the duke of 
York, and his. poſterity, after the death of 
Henry VI, tho' Henry had a legitimate fon 
living. After the houſe of York had enjoyed 
the crown for three ſucceſſive reigns, tho' that 
houſe had a numerous iſſue, the parliament 
transferred the crown to Henry VII. and his 
poſterity. They gave a power to Henry VIII. 
to naine his ſucceſſots, and ſettle the ſucceſſion 


as he ſhould think proper. Laſtly, on the 


ſucceſſion of James I. ro the crown, tho? no 
act was demanded by him to confirm his right, 
the parliament however made one, in order 
not to loſe their own. As to the objection, 
that theſe princes were poſſeſſed of the crown 
when theſe acts were made, it ought to be 
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1680. conſtitution, or introduce a new religion at 
A plealure, But, if by this right was underſtood 
only that of the ſucceſſion, the principle, was 

falſe, as might be proved by many inſtances in 
the Engliſh ſucceſſion; for all the kings and 
_ queens fince Henry VII. mounted the throne 


obſerved, that tho' they had the power in their 1680. 
hands, and were in poſſeſſion, they thought, 


fit to demand the parliament's confirmation, 
as a thing abſolutely neceſſary to juſtify their 
right. In fine, it was impoſſible for the par- 
liament, conſidered as conſiſting of king, lords, 


and commons, to act any thing contrary to the 


laws, ſince their power of repealing old, and 
enacting new, laws, could not be diſputed. 
That the ſupreme and abſolute authority re- 


ſides in the parliament compoſed of king, and 
both houſes. For what is the parliament bur 


a body conſiſting of all the members of the 
ſtate, to which no power on earth hath a right 


to preſcribe? To ſay therefore, that the par- 
liament can act unjuitly againſt the laws, is to 
ſay, that all the members of the ſame body 


may act unjuſtly, to themſelves, and be reſ- 
ponſible for this injuſtice, which is an abſurdity 
not to be defended. 7 5 

As to the fitneſs and benefit of this bill, it 
was not neceſſary to uſe many arguments to 
ſhew, that it was expedient and fit, that the 
government and religion ſhould be ſecured, 
and the people delivered from their fears and 
ſuſpicions. It could not even be denied, that 
the excluſion of the duke of York would be 
attended with theſe advantages. But as it 
could not be ſuppoſed, that the duke of York 


and his adherents, would ſubmit to this bill, 


which might ocaſion a civil war, wherein the 
duke might be inpported by foreign aid; to 


this objection it was anſwered, that it was bet- 


ter to hazard ſuch,a war, than be expoſed to 


a more ceitain danger, viz. of ſeeing the laws 


and religion invaded by a popiſh prince. 
But it was principally to demonſtrate the 
neceſſity of the excluſion- bill, that the advo- 
cates for it diſplayed all their wit and elo- 
quence. They maintained, that all precau- 
tions to limit the power of a popiſh prince, 
would be fruitleſs, becauſe his promiſes and 
oaths could not be relied on, from which the 
pope, through a motive of religion, could ab- 
folve him. That before the reformation, the 
reigu of Henry VII. furniſhed very remarkable 
inſtances, and it did not appear, that popes, 
ſince the reformation, had relinquiſhed their 
principles. That beſides the duke of York's 
zeal for his religion, and his principles concern- 
ing the government, were well known, ſince 
the letters of his ſecretary, and his intimate 
union with France, had clearly ſhewn, he was 
not only diſpoſed to undertake any thing to 
ſupport the intereſts of his religion, but had 
even, for that end, engaged in meaſures very 
prejudicial to the ſtate. That it was to popiſh 
councils, and to the duke in particular, that 
the two Dutch wars, ſo contrary to the in- 
tereſts of England, were to be aſcribed. That to 
him were owing the non- execution of the laws 
made againſt popiſh recuſants, the pernicious 
deligns of the cabal, and that Coleman's let- 
ters made it as clear as the ſun, that he was 
the chief author of the frequent adjournments 
and prorogations of the parliament, at the very 
time they were employed in ſeeking out ex- 
pedients to ſave Europe, and the Proteſtant. 
religion from certain ruin, Other arguments 
were allo alledged to prove, that all the pre- 
| cautions 
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cautions which could be taken, would be to 
no purpoſe, when the duke ſhould be on the 
throne. Firſt, it was ſaid, that his union with 
France would ſupply him with money, with- 
out his being obliged to apply to the parlia- 
ment. That he might thereby maintain what 
forces he pleaſed, and having an army at his 
command, would be maſter of the kingdom, 
and free to perform or not perform the con- 
ditions on which he ſhould: be raiſed to the 


throne. That with this army he might in- 


fluence the elections, and procure ſuch a par- 
liament as would ſubvert all poſſible precau- 
tions. That there was too much reaſon to be- 
lieve, that the late army had been raiſed with 
this deſign, ſince, being certain, that it was 
not intended againſt France, it could only be 
deſigned againſt the ſubjects. Nay, it was 
likely, this was the intent of the expedient 
propoſed, that when the king ſhould happen 
to die, the parliament then 1n being, or the 
laſt that was in being, ſhould aſſemble and fit 


a competent time, without any new ſummons 


or elections, ſo that after the expiration of 
this competent time, the kingdom would fall 
into the inconvenience juſt mentioned. That 
if the tranſactions ſince the king's reſtoration 
were conſidered, it would be found, that no- 
thing had been done with relation to the go- 
vernment, but what tended to ſubvert it, and 


introduce popery. That the duke of York's in- 


fluence in the king's counſels was well known: 
That tho? he was abſent, his adherents and 
creatures enjoyed the principal places in the 
court and kingdom, and that from him pro- 


ceeded all the evils wherewith England was 


aſſlicted, and all the dangers the nation had 
to fear. That if after ſo manifeſt a diſcovery 
of his deſigns, after the laſt teſtimony of Bed- 
loe on his death-bed, after all the evidence of 
an execrable plot againſt che ſtate and. religion, 
the duke's ſincerity and, flattering promiles 
were to be truſted, the conſequence would be 
a too late and fruitleſs repentance, From theſe 


' reaſons, and many others, it was inferred, 


that the excluſion- bill was abſolutely neceſſary, 


and that the people juſtly expected from their 


rcpreſentatives this extraordinary precaution, 


Reaſons 
alledged 
againſt the 
bull. 


% 
% 


to free them from their fears. 

The court- party were extremely embarraſſed. 
There were facts alledged againſt the duke 
which could not be anſwered, and there were 
others which they durſt not directly deny, for 
fear of farther diſputes, at a time when the 
torrent ran ſo high againſt the duke. Nay, 
very few ventured to appear openly for him. 
Amongſt theſe were Sir Leoline Jenkins ſeere- 
tary of ſtate, Mr. Hyde a' privy-counſellor, 
and one of the three. who. then, managed the 


duke's affairs, Mr. Seymour, and one more. 


Sir Leoline Jenkins deſired the hquſe to con- 
ſider, © That the duke of York was the king's 
© brother, and ſon. of Charles I. for whoſe 
memory the nation had a great veneration: 
© That the duke was enriched with excellent 
< endowments, which he had employed in the 
* ſervice of the nation, by fighting their bat- 
tles, and defending them from the oppreſ- 
* ſign of their enemies, and was only guilty of 
© this one crime, which he hoped, upon a ma- 
VO r. II. | 
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© ture deliberation, would not deſerve ſo great 


that there were laws already for the puniſh- 


not to chaſtiſe him, by making a new law 
before any heating. Mr. Hyde added -+-= 
I do not know that any of the king's mur- 


and muſt. we deal thus with the brother of 
our king? It would conſiſt much better 
with the juſtice of the houſe, to impeach 


cut of his head, if he deſerve it. I will not 
continued he, diſpute the power of parlia- 
ments; but I queſtion whether this law, if 
made, would be good in itſelf For 
ought I know, when you have made this 
law, it may have a flaw in it; if not, Iam 
confident there are a loyal party; which will 


by their oath of allegiance and duty, to pay 
obedience to the duke, if ever he ſhould 


, 
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a condemnation.----- He remembered them. 


derers were condemned without being heard; 


come to be king, which muſt occaſion a civil 


1680. 


ment of the crimes he was accuſed of, and 
therefore - humbly conceived, they ought 


him, and try him, in a formal way, and then 


never obey, but will think themſelves bound 


In the courſe of the debates on this bill, Sir 


© of the 13th ot Elizabeth made it treaſon for 


Francis Winnington alledged. That an act 


© any man. to; ſay, that the parliament could 


not alter the lucceſſion. To which Mr. 


Finch rephed, ..* I will, nat lay that acts of 


© parliament: cannot diſpuſe of the ſucceſſion, 
becauſe it was made treaſon by a ſtatute in 
the 13th of Elizabeth. But I will devy that 
the kings, of England rule by virtue of any 
ſtatute law, as was ſuggeſted; for their right 
is by ſo antient a preſcription, as that it 
may juſtly. be ſaid to be from God alone, 
5 and that no power on earth ought to diſ- 
c pute "$49 i n yards e eien 


E 


- Aa 


* 


Tho this queſtion was only accidentally Different 
raiſed and carried no further, I think it ought opinions of 

not to paſs: yntegarded; becauſe it ſerves to the power 
diſcover the two opinions among the Engliſh, Which the 
concerning the ſucceſſion. Some believe, that 8 | 


in extraordinaty caſes the parliament has 


as in re- 


Wi lation to 


er to diſpoſe of the ſucceſſion, becauſe the the ſucceſ- 


parliament is ſuppoſed to include the whole 
nation, from the king to the meaneſt ſubject, 
and it is abſurd to diſpute. the power of the 
whole nation unite in one body, to order what 
is for their well-being. Others maintain, 
that the ſucceſſion; is unaltetable, and admits 
nat of any change, either by the nation in a 
body, or by the parliament, That if. this is 
done, it is unjuſtly, and the parties concerned 
are not obliged to ſubmit to the parliament's 
deciſions. That ſuch changes were never 
made withour cauſing troubles and civil wars 
in the kingdom; becauſe, as it is not in the 
power of the king to deprive the nation or the 
parliament of their rights, ſo- neither is it in 


the power of the parliament to deprive the 


vext heir of the ſucceſſion. to which he is in- 
titled. by nature: and birth. This queſtion has 
never been unanimouſly decided, but each 
party maintain: their opinion, and determine 
according to the ſtrength of their reaſons. In 


ſion of the 
crown. 


all appearance, this diſpute will be fill 00g . 


continued. 
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Wa Cluſion-bill paſſed the houſe by a great majo- 
The com- rity. This bill was much the ſame with the 
mons paſs . a | , 
the excty. Other brought in during the laſt parliament, 
tion-bill, only it had this additional clauſe, © Thar dur- 
Vebates. * ing the life of James duke of York, the act 
© ſhould be given in charge at every aſſizes 
© and general ſeſſions, and read openly in e- 
© very cathedral, pariſh-church and chapel, 
: © twice every year immediately after divine 
© ſervice, that is to ſay, on the 25th of De- 
© cember, and upon Eaſter-day. | 
6 While the commons were proceeding on 
om the .: . KN i 
king. this bill, the King endeavoured to interrupt 
Nov. 10. their debates by two meſſages. By the firſt he 
Debates, deſired them to expedite ſuch matters as were 
depending before them, relating to popery 
and the plot; aſſuring them, that all remedies 
they could tender to him, couducing to theſe 
ends, ſhould be very acceptable to him, pro- 
vided they were ſuch as might conſiſt with pre- 
ſerving the ſucceſſion of the crown in the legal 
2 courſe of deſcent. 5 wg 
2 Upon this meſſage an addreſs was preſented 
m the . 8 . . «x; 
commons, to the king by the houſe, in which they faid, 
Nov. 11. That tho? the time of their ſitting had not 
much exceeded a fortnight, yet they had in 
that time not only made a conſiderable pro- 
greſs in ſome things abſolutely neceſſary for 
the ſafety of his majeſtyꝰs perſon, the effec- 
tual ſuppreſſion vf popery, and the ſecurity 
of the religion, lives, and eſtates, of his 
' majeſty's Proteſtant ſubjects; but even in 
relation to the tryals of the five lords im- 
< peached in parliament, they had fo far pro- 
ceeded, as they ſhould in a ſhort. time be 
*:ready for the ſame. But they could not 
„ (withour being unfaithful to his majeſty and 
their country) omit | humbly to inform his 
* majeſty, that their difficulties, even as to 
© thoſe tryals, were much increaſed, by the 
evil and diſtructive counſels of rhoſe-perſons 
© who adviſed his majeſty, firſt to the proro- 
_ *'4tion, and then to the diſſolut ion of the 
© laſt' parliament, at a time when the com- 
* mons were prepared for thoſe tryals ; as 
_ © likewiſe by the many and long prorogations 
of the preſent parliament, before the {ame 
vas permitted to ſit. That a principal evi- 
©, dence was unfortunately dead, between the 
calling and the fitting of the parliament. 
That others 'had been taken off, or diſcou- 
© raged from giving their evidence. Jo pre- 
© yent the like inconveniencies for the fu- 
© ture, they made ir their humble requeſt to 
© his majeſty, that he would not ſuffer himſelf 
< to beprevalled upon by the like counſels, to 
do any thing which might occaſion either 
© the deferring a full diſcovery of the plot, or 
* the preventing the conſpirators from being 
brought to ſpeedy and examplary juſtice and 
© puniſhment.*----- 
The king's 
2 = Tangier, to recommend to the commons the 
© lation Preſervation of that place. But the houſe not 
to Tangier being diſpoſed to content the king, inſtead of 
Nov. 17. offering him money for the relief of Tangier, 
Debates. | N e by the king of Morocco, took occa- 
ſion from this meſſage to conſider ſome of the 
court's proceedings in this reign. It Was ar- 


A meſſage 
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At laſt, after ſeveral days debates, the ex- 


The king's other meſſage was concerning 
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gned, * That they were indeed afraid of Tan- 1680. 
* gler, but more afraid of a popith ſucceſſor : : 
© ——---they were unwilling to give any money, 
© becauſe they remembred, whcn 1100,000 1. 
© was given for the building ot ſhips, not one 
© ſhip was built; and above 2000000 given to 
ſupport the triple-leage, when it was ſoon 
employed for the breaking of it; and 
 1200,000]. given for a war with France, 
when at the ſame time we were under pri- 
vate obligations for peace.” Theſe were 
facts to which the friends of the court had 
nothing to reply, becauſe they were puplickly 
known. They contented themſelves with de- 
monſtrating the importance of Tangier to the 
Levant trade, and repreſenting, that the 
2000000 expended on the Mole would be en- 
tirely loſt. In ſhort, as the commons had always 
in mind the excluſion- bill, they took occaſion 
from this meſſage to preſent to the king a long 
addreſs, or rather remonſtrance, ſetting forth, 
in 18 articles, the dangerous ſtate of the king- 
dom, with regard to popery. But it was not 
fo much to acquaint the king with theſe dan» 
gers, as to repreſent them to the people, that 
they might think the excluſion-bill leſs ftrange. 
The ſubſtance of theſe 18 articles was as fol- 
lows : 

1. That Tangier had been feveral times 
under the command of popiſh governors ; that 
the ſupplies ſent thither, had been in great 
© part made up of popiſh officers and ſoldiers, 
© and that the Iriſh Papiſts had been moſt 


a X _ aa 


© countenanced and encouraged. 


© 2. That here at home the endeavours and 


attempts of the 2 party had been ſo 


© bold and ſucceſsful, that it was a matter of 
© admiration to them, and which they could 
© only aſcribe to an over-ruling Providence, 
© that his majeſty's reign was {ſtill continued 
5. over them, and that they were yet aſ- 
« ſembled to conſult the means of their pre- 
ſervation. | 
3. That this bloody and reſtleſs party had 
found countenance and protection from the 
laws made againſt them: That they had 
found means to diſgrace their oppoſers; and 
if they were judges, juſtices of the peace, or 
other magiſtrates, to have them turned out 
of commiſſion: So that after ſome time, 
they became able to influence matters of 
ſtate and government; and thereby to de- 
© {troy thoſe that they could not corrupt. 
< 4. The continuance and prorogation of 
© parliaments, had been accommodated to 
«© ſerve the purpoſes of that party. $354 
< 5. Money raiſed upon the people to ſup- 
© ply his majeſty's extraordinary occaſions had, 
© by the prevalence of popiſh counſels, been 
employed to make war upon a Proteſtant 
© ſtate, and to advance and augment the 
< dreadful power of the French king. 
© 6. That great numbers of his ma jeſty's 
© ſubjeRs were ſent into, and continued in the 
« ſervice of that king: And even the miniſters 
© of England were made inſtruments, to preſs 
© the ſtates of Holland to accept of a demand 
© from the French king, of admitting the 
© publick exerciſe of this Roma catholick rc- 
„ ligion, | ; 
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for thoſe laws to be put in execution _ 


© 7. That if ever any command were given 


« Papiſts, even from thence they gained ad- 
vantage to their party, while the edge of 


< thoſe laws was turned againſt Proteſtant diſ- 


ſenters, and the Papiſts eſcaped in a manner 
< untouched, 

< 8, That the teſt-act had little effect; for 
the Papiſts, either by diſpenſations obtain- 
ed from Rome, ſubmitted to thoſe teſts, 
and held their offices themſelves , or thoſe 
put in their places ware ſo favourable to their 
intereſts, that popery itſelf had rather gained 
than loſt ground Rnce that act. 

© 9. That a popiſh ſecretary, ſince execut- 
ed for his treaſons, had maintained a correſ- 
pondence at Rome, and in the courts of o- 
ther foreign princes, for the ſubduing (to 
uſe their own words) that peſtilent hereſy 
which had ſo long domineered over this nor- 
thern world, 

* 10. That out of theſe counſels and cor- 
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© reſpondencies, was hatched that damnable 


© and helliſh plot, by the good providence of 


© I1. That when this accurſed conſpiracy 
was firſt diſcovered, the Papiſts began to 
{mother it, with the barbarous murder of a 
juſtice of the peace, within one of his ma- 
jeſty's own palaces. 

© 12. That amidſt theſe diſtractions and 
fears, popith officers for the command of 
forces were allowed upon the muſters, upon 
ſpecial orders counterſigned by a ſecretary 
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commiſſions were granted about the ſame 
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God brought to light about two years ſince. 


of ſtate: And in like manner, above 50 new 


© and that with ſo muc 
© they ſhonld finiſh that preſentment, that they 
© were prevented from delivering nfany other 
© indi&tments, by them at that time found 
© againſt other popiſh recuſants. 

© 17. That becauſe a pamphlet came out 
weekly, called, The Weekly Packer of Ad- 
vice from Rome, expoſing popery, as ridi- 
culous, to the people, as it deſerved, a new 
and arbritrary rule of court, was made in the 
king's-bench, (rather like a ſtar-chamber 
than a court of law) that the ſame ſhould 
not for the future be printed by any perſon 
whatſoever. | 

© 18, That notwithſtanding all the procla- 
mations for the baniſhing Papiſts from About 
this great city, and e from his ma- 
jelty's court, and the parliament, yet great 
numbers of them, and that of the moſt dan- 
gerous ſort, did daily reſort hither, and a- 
bide here. | | 

For all which reaſons, the commons en- 
treated his majeſty, that none but perſons 
of ſincere afſection to the Proteſtant religion, 
might be put into any employment civil or 
military, that whilſt they gave a ſupply to 
Tangier, they might be aſſured they did not 
augment the ſtrength of their popiſh ad ver- 
ſarles, nor increaſe their own dangers. But 
that it his majeſty ſhould vouchſate to grant 
their deſires, they ſhould not only be ready 
to aſſiſt him in Tan of Tangier, but do 
whatſoever elſe ſhould be in their power to 
enable him to protect the Proteſtant religion 
and intereſt at home and abroad. 
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© unprecedented and eps manner diſcharged; 1680. 
haſte and fear, leaſt wy 


time to known Papiits. 
© 13. That when, in tife next parliament, 
the houſe of commons were prepaied to 


Two days after this mortifying addreſs, on The lords 
the 15th of November, the excluſion- bill was throw oue 
ſent up to the houſe of lords f. It paſſed only the exclu- 


and Shattsbury argued moſt for it? Aud the earl of Hallifax (who was for limitation) was the champion on the 
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bring to a legal tryal the principal conſpirators 
in this plot, that parliament was firſt prorogu- 
ed, and then diſſolved: And the interval 
between the calling and fitting of this par- 
li: ment had been ſo long, that the Papiſts 
had gained time and advantage of covering 
their paſt crimes, and practiſing them more 
efſectually. 1 
© 14. That witnefles had been corrupted, 
not only by promiſes of reward, but of the 
© favour of his majeſty's brother. 

© 15. That divers of the moſt conſiderable 
of his majeſty's Proteſtant ſubjects had crimes 
of the higheſt nature forged againit them, 
the charge to be ſupported by ſubornation 
and perjury, that they might be deſtroyed by 
forms of law and juſtice. | 

© 16. Thar a preſentment 2 


K a G 6. 


prepared 


the duke of York, the grand- jury were, in an 


* The addreſs is dated November 13. but it was not preſented to the king till November 29. 


for the grand- jury of Middleſex, againſt 


by two voices upon thi firſt reading. But on hon-bull 


the ſecond reading it was thrown out by a ſu- 
periority of 63, againſt 30. Of 14 biſhops 
that day in the houſe, three only gave thelt 
votes for and 11 againſt the billy. The king 
was preſent at the whole debate, which laſted 


till near midnight. 


It was a great mortification to the commons, 
to ſee their favourite bill thus thrown out by 
the. lords. They grew ſo ſullen, and out of 


humour, that they fell upon ſeveral members 


of their own houle, expelling ſome, and im- 
peaching and impriſoning others, as well as 
upon perſons not of their houſe**, for be- 
ing abhorrers, or for having adviſed and 
aſſiſted in drawing up the proclamation a- 
gainſt petitioning for the ſitting of the parlia- 
ment. But this ſerved only to diſcover their 
rage at their diſappointment concerning the 


On 


excluſion- bill ff. 


+ It was carried up dy William lord Ruſſel, attended by the lord Cavendiſh, Sir Henry Capel, and indeed by al- 


Echard. 
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On the zoth of November, a new ſeene was 


opened, viz. the tryal of William Howard, 


The tryal lord viſcount Stafford, one of the five 
of the lord 


opiſh 
lords in the. Tower, who were accuſed o bile 
concerned in the plot. He was tryed before 
the lords in Weſtminſter-Hall, the chancellor 
being appointed by the king, to perform the 
office of high-ſteward. The managers for the 
commons began with the plot in general, and 
laid open the malice, wickedneſs, and horrour, 
of ſo dreadful, bloody, and hellifh a deſign: 
They. ſtrenuouſly inſiſted on the expreſs poſi- 
tive oaths of the witneſſes, upon whom the 
credit of the plot depended : They expatiated 
on Coleman's letters and others, clearly prov- 
ing the deſigns and activity of the writers: 


They preſſed home the execrable murder of 


Sir Edmundbury Godfrey, charged upon the 
Papiſts, as well by the oaths of ſelf-acknow- 
ledged partners in the ia&, as by a letter fent 
from London to Tixall, intimating this very 
murder, the third day after it was committed : 
They fully diſplayed the ſham plots, and coun- 
ter-contrivances, whereby the Papiits would 
have ſuborned the king's evidence, and turn- 
ed all the guilt upon his majeſty's loyal ſub- 


jects: They urged the firing the city, the 


burning the navy, the calling in French armies, 
wild Iriſh, Spaniſh pilgrims, &c, They re- 
capitulated the ſeveral tryals of Ireland, White- 


bread, Langhorn, 8c. and alledged the votes 
of both houſes. of parliament, declaring the 


plot. To corroborate all which, they repeat- 
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ed the cruelties of queen Mary, the French 
and Iriſh - maſſacres, the powder-plot, &c. 
And they anatomiſed the wicked principles 
and practices of murdering, lying, equivocat- 


ing, forſwearing, faith-breaking, &c. imput- 


ed to the Papiſts, as held by them lawful and 
meritorious. In fine, they produced witneſſes 
to prove the plot in general, but chiefly three 
appeared againſt rhe accuſed lord, viz. Dug- 
dale, Oates, and Turberville. 

1. Dugdale ſwore, © That at a certain 
meeting held at Tixall in Staffordſhire, a- 
bout the end of Auguſt, or beginning of 


lord Aſton, and others, did in the preſence 
of the witneſs, give his full conſent, to take 
away the king's life, and introduce the po- 
piſh religion. And that on the 2oth, or 
21ſt of September, in the forenoon, the lord 
Stafford ſent for the witneſs to his chamber, 
while he was dreſſing; and, turning his ſer- 


and encouragement, to take away the king's 
life; and further told him, he fhould have 
free pardon of all his ſins, and be fainted ; 
tor the king had been excommunicated, and 
was likewiſe a traytor, and a rebel, and an 
enemy to Jeſus Chriſt.” _ - 

Oates ſwore, © That in the year 1678, 
© both in Spain and at St. Omer's, he ſaw ſe- 
© yeral letters, ſigned Stafford, wherein his 


© lordſhip aſſured the jeſuits of his fidelity and 


© zeal, in promoting the Catholick cauſe; 


that in 1678, being in London, his lordſſiip 


September 1678, the lord Stafford, with 


vant out, offered him 500 J. for his charges 
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came to the chamber of father Fenwick, 
© fince executed; and there, in his preſe ce 
* received a commiſſion from him, to be pay- 
© maſter general to the army; Whereupon his 
* lordſhip ſaid, he muſt ot neceſſity go down 
into the country to take account how affairs 
© ſtood there; and did not doubt, but at his 
© return, Grove ſhould do the buſineſs. And 
* ſpeaking of the king, he further added, he 
© hath deceived us a great while, and we can 
© bear no longer.” 

Turberville gave an account of, © diſoblig- 
© ing his friends by leaving his frier's habi: at 
© Doway; and thereupon went into France, 
in the year 1675, where at Paris, getting 
* acquaintance with his lordſhip, he propoſed 


1680. 


© to the witneſs, a way, both to retrieve his 


reputation with his friends, and make him- 
* ſelf happy; and this was by taking away the 
life of the king of England, who was a here- 
* tick, and a rebel againſt God Almighty. 


That when he took leave of him, his lord- 


* ſhip appointed to meet him at London; but 


© he ſoon after returned into France, not being 


willing to undertake the propoſals, and was 


© diſcountenanced by his friends, and reduced 
* to poverty.” .. 2 
The accuſed lord, in his defence, alledged 
many things to invalidate the credit of the 
plot, and particularly, the reputation of rheſe 
three witneſſes. 5 | 
Againſt Dagdale he produced evidence, 
That he was a perſon of an infamous life; 
© that he had cheated the lord Afton, his 
© maſter. and defranded the workmen and ſer- 
* vants of their wages; that by his extrava- 
© gancies and miſdemeanours, he had run 
+ himſelf into ſeveral hundred pounds debt, 
© for which he was thrown into goal, and deſ- 
* paired of ever getting out from thence, o- 
© therwiſe than by making the pretended diſ- 
* coveries. In the next place, that he had di- 
« rectly perjuted himſelf, in divers parts 
© and circumſtances, as to the time and place, 
© in this and other depoſitions.” And further, 
he proved, That he had endeavoured to 
* ſuborn divers perſons to make falſe oaths, 
and fo to ſtrengthen his own by other men's 
* perjury.” 5 
Againſt Oates he enlarged upon the great 
improbabilities, That ſo many great and 
rich conſpirators, who had truſted him with 
their greatiſt ſecrets, and whoſe lives were 
at his mercy, ſhould ſuffer him to be reduc- 
ed to ſuch a wretched degree of beggary, 
as he was acknowledged to be in when he 
made his firſt diſcoveries. He likewiſe in- 
fitted upon his omiſſions, additions, and con- 
tradiEtions, that plainly appeared in his ſe- 
veral depoſitions about the plot ;and alſo up- 
on his villainous feigning himſelf to be of a 
another religion, by ſolemn renounciations 
of his faith, and by ſuch ſacraments on one 
fide,” and ſuch abjurations and execrations 
on the other, as render him unfit to be ad- 
mitted for an evidence againſt any man liv- 
ing.” | i | 
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ther ſide, For which, when the bill was thrown, out, the commons yoted an addreſs to the king to remove lord 


— — 


Halifax from his counſels and preſence for ever, protending is was for his adyiing the diſſoludon of the laſt par- 


lament. Burner, 
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As to Turberville, he urged, That he 
was perjured in this, and many other of his 
depoſitions; and that his narrative had ma- 
ny miſtakes and blunders in it. He denied 
that he or any of his ſervants, ever ſaw him 
at Paris; and made ſome remarks upon his 


his ſnameful curſing and ſwearing, and par- 
ticularly his uſing theſe words, God damn 
me! There is no trade good now, but that 
of a diſcoverer.” | | 

This defence, as is eaſily ſeen, could not 
well be more weak, and yer it laſted a whole 
week, and the account of this tryal makes a 
{mall volume in folio, containing in ſubſtance, 
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only what I have ſaid. The accuſations and 


depoſitions were expreſs, and the priſoner's 
defence conſiſted, 1. In an abſolute denial of 
the crime for which he was impeached. But 


this denial could be of no ſervice to him, as it 


is not what the judges go by. 2. In ſeveral 


allegations againſt the witneſſes. But bare al- 
legations without proofs, are not wont to juſti- 
fy the accuſed. 3. In an improbability al- 
ledged againſt Oates, that if he had been ſo 
well acquainted with the ſecrets of ſo many 


rich men, they would never have ſuffered him 


to be reduced to ſuch want. To this the lords 


doubtleſs paid the regard, they thought it de- 


ſerved. But methinks, ſuch an improbability 


cannot be faid to make a convincing proof in 


mous life, and guilty of ſeveral cheats. On 


favour of the priſoner. 4. In a witneſs who 
depoſed, that Dugdale was a perſon of an infa- 


which, I cannot forbear repeating what I ſaid 
on a like occaſion, that if in a plot againſt the 


king or the ſtate, only witneſſes of honeſty and 


reputation were to be allowed, there would 


be danger of always wanting evidence, be- 
canſe ſuch plots are commonly diſcovered b 


The lord 
Stafford 
condemn- 
ed. 


the complices, and ſeldom any bur villains are 
concerned. 

However this be, after the lord Stafford had 
made a long and pathetick ſpeech, and in the 
preſence of God proteſted his innocence, he 


was found guilty by 55 votes againſt 3 1. The 


lord high-ſteward asking him, What he 
ce could fay for himſelf, why judgment of death 
ce ſhould not paſs upon him, according to 
« law? He replied, my lord, I have very lit- 


« tle to ſay; I confeſs I am ſuprized at it, for 


« I did not expect it. But God's will be 
« done; I will not murmur at it. God for- 


c give thoſe that have falſely ſworn againſt 


CC me.“ 2 

Sentence being paſſed upon him, ſeveral of 
his relations and acquaintance were urgent 
with him to make ditoveries of all he knew, 
as the only means to fave his life; to which 
he anſwered, that he was willing, out of a 
meer {ſenſe of duty, without any temporal 
view, to diſcover the utmoſt of what he knew. 
Whereupon, he was brought to the bar of the 
lords, where he declared things known to all 


the world, but ſaid nothing of what was with- 


ile makes. 
an illuſory 
confeſſion, 
Eghard, 


ed to be known. 


He ſaid, That he thought it no crime for 
© any man to wiſh his neighbour might be of 
© the fame religion, wherein he bimſelf hop- 


© ed to be ſaved ; nay, to ſeek and promote 
VOI Ib | 
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poverty and want, his looſe manner of living, 


veral ocaſions, endeavours uſed to obtain an 
abrogation, or at leaſt a mitigation of ſeve- 
rities againſt the Catholicks; but no other- 
wiſe than by legal and parliamentary means. 
That he himielf at Breda propounded 
1000001. to the king, for the taking off the 
penal laws againſt them. That a bill had 
been brought into the houſe of lords in their 
favour, but was quaſhed by chancellor Hyde. 
That the earl of Briſtol had made ſome pro- 
poſals with no better ſucceſs. That he had 
offered ſome propoſals to the duke of York, 
the chancellor, and the earl of Shaftsbury, 
which laſt ſaid, he doubted not but that 
there would come great advantages to the 
king by it.” But this pretended confeſſion 
not giving ſatisfaction to the lords, he was 
< ſent back to the Tower. 
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The 29th of December, he was beheaded, Ts behead: 


being 68 years of age; He proteſted his inno- © 
cence to his laſt moment. 


The 15th of December, the king came to the Echard. 


houſe of lords, and ſending for the commons, 
made a ſpeech to both houſes, which properly 
was but a repetition of that made at the open- 
ing of this ſeſſion, relating to his alliances with 
Spain and Holland, for the repoſe of Chriſten- 
dom, and concerning Tangier. After which 
he renewed his promiſe of concurring with 
them in any remedies for the ſecurity of the 
Proteſtant religion, which might conſiſt with 
preſerving the ſucceſſion of the crown in its 
due and legal courſe of deſcent. 

The commons returning to their houſe in- 


ſtead of taking the king's ſpeech into conſi- of che coms 
deration, reſolved themſelves into a grand mon. 


committee how to ſecure the kingdom againſt 
popery and arbitrary government. After a 
warm debate, they reſolyed : | 

© That a bill be brought in immediately, 
© to baniſh all the conſiderable Papiſts out of 
the kingdom.” And upon a farther debate 
on the miſchiets and dangers of popery, they 
reſolved, © That it is the opinion of the com- 
< mittee, that as long as the Papiſts have any 
© hopes of the duke of York's ſucceeding the 
© king in the kingdoms of England and Ire- 
land, and dominions thereunto belonging; 
the king's perſon, the Proteſtant religion, 
© and the lives, liberties, and properties of all 
© his majeſty's Proteſtant ſubjeòts, are in ap- 
parent danger of being deſtroyed.” Then 
upon reference made to an act of queen Eli- 
zabeth, for an aſſociation, they came to a like 
reſolution: That a bill be brought in for an 
* aſſociation of all his majeſty's Proteſtant ſub- 


« jects, for the ſafety of his majeſty's perſon, 


© the defence of the Proteſtant religion, and 
© the preſervation of his majeſty's Proteſtant 
ſubjects, againſt all invaſions and oppoſitions; 
and for preventing the duke of York, or 
any other Papiſt, from ſucceeding to the 
© crown.” 5 
The houſe ſtopped not there. After con- 
ſidering of ways and means to ſecure the king- 
dom againſt popery and arbitrary government, 
they came to theſe three refolves. 1. Thar 
it is the opinion of this houſe, that a bill be 
| 12 A brought 
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it by ſuch ways as the laws of God and the 1680. 
nation allow. That there had been, on ſe- Www 
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cc ljaments.” 2. That it is the opinion of 
the houſe, that a bill be brought in, that the 
judges may hold their places and ſalaries, 
Quam diu ſe bene geſſerint. 3. That it is 
the opinion of the houſe, that a bill be brought 
in,“ againſt illegal exaction of money from 
ce the people, to make it high-treaſon.” 

After theſe reſolves, each of which diſco- 
vered their extreme diſtruſt of the court, they 
thought fit to conſider the king's ſpeech. Ma- 
ny ſevere reflections were made upon the 


French ambaſlador, the French woman, the 


duke, and his creatures, and indirectly, even 
upon the king himſelf. At laſt, they reſolv- 
ed upon an addreſs to the king, by way of an- 
{wer to his ſpeech, in which they repreſented : 

That this Proteſtant kingdom can never be 
* ſafe, while there is any hopes or expectation 
of a popiſh ſucceſſor ; and they beſcech his 
_ ©..majeſty, in his great - wiſdom, to conſider, 


* whether, in caſe the imperial crown of this 


© Proteſtant kingdom ſhould deſcend to the 
© duke. of York, the oppoſition which may 
© Poflibly be made to his poſſeſſing it, may 
* not only endanger the further deſcent in the 
© royal line, but even monarchy itſelf? They 


therefore became humble petitioners to his 


© ſacred. majeſty, that in tender commiſeration, 
© of his poor Proteſtant. people, his majeſty 
© would, be. graciouſly pleaſed to depart from 
c the reſervation in the ſaid ſpeech ;- and when 
a bill; ſhall be rendered to his majeſty in a 
parliamentary way, to diſable the duke of 
Fork from inheriting the crown, his majeſty 
© will give his aſſent thereunto; as alſo to a- 

c nother act, whereby his Proteſtant ſubjects 
may be enabled to aſſociate themſelves for 
- the defence of his majeſty's perſon, the Pro- 

teſtant religion, and the ſecurity of his king- 
dom. -And as ſome farther means for 
the preſervation both of their religion and 
property, they are humble ſuitors to his ma- 
jeſty, that from hence forth ſuch perſons on- 


* 
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tegrity, and known aficction to the Proteſ- 


their offices and ſalaries, Quam diu ſe bene 
geſſerint. That no one may bear the office 
of a lord-licutenant, but who is a perſon of. 
integrity and known afiection to the Proteſ- 
tant religion. That deputy-lieutenants, and 
juſtices of the peace, may be alſo ſo qualifi- 
ed, and menofability, of eſtates, and intereſt 
in their country. That none may be employ- 


_ experiance, courage, and affection to the 
Proteſtant religion. And theſe their humble 
requeſts being obtained, they ſhall, on their 

part, be ready to aſſiſt his majeſty lor the 
preſervation of Tangier, and for putting his 
majeſty's fleet into ſuch a condition, as it 
may preſerve his majcity's ſovercignty of the 
© ſeas, and be for t 


e defence of the nation. 

The king gave no anſwer to this addreſs till 
eee, 
While the king and the parliament were 
united, it was the intereſt of the Papiſts to 
promote a toleration of che Non-contformiſts, 
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ly may be judges, as are men of ability, in- 


tant religion, and that they may hold both 


ed as military officers, but men of known 
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1680. brought in, © For the more effecłual ſecuring 
ot the meetings and fittings of frequent par- 


that they themſelves might injoy the benefit 


1680. 


under that gneral denomination. But ſince te: 


king and the parhament were at variance, the 
perſecution fell upon the Papiſts alone, who 


Intrigues 
of the Pa- 
piſts to ſow 


were accuſed of intending to introduce their diſſention 
religion by force. Wherefore, it was their amongſt 


intereſt to incenſe the church of England a- 
gainſt the Presbyterians, and thereby cauſe a 
diverſion. It cannot be denied, that many of 
the biſhops and clergy fell into this ſnare, and 
were pleaſed to ſce the court, which always 
favoured the Papiſts, inclined to perſecute the 
Presbyterians. Incouraged by the court, the 
moſt zealous of the Epiſcopal way tailed not 
to diſcover their hatred of the Presbyterians, 
ſo that at the very time, the Papiſts were ac- 
cuſed by the parliament as the authors of all the 
miſchiefs of the kingdom, the Presbyterians 
were attacked, as if it was intended to throw 
the blame upon them. By this the clergy of the 
church of England were cenſured for appearing 
to fivour the deſigns of the Papiſts. Beſides, 
it is certain, that during the conteits between 
the king and the parliament, the clergy in ge- 


the Pro- 
teſtats. 


Burnet, 


neral were attached to the court, and the inte- 


reſts of the duke of Vork. This was ſufficient to 
revive the complaints of the Presbyterians a- 
gainſt the church of England, and to charge her 
with being popithly inclined. Moreover, in the 
diſpoſition of the court in favour of the Papiſts, 
ever ſince the beginning of this reign, or at 
leaſt ſince the earl of Clarendon's diſgrace, it 
may caſily be imagined, that care had been 
taken to introduce among the clergy,” men of 


4 doubtful religion, and from whom the court 


had nothing to fear. TT 


* 


pon all theſe accounts, the commons The com: 
thought it highly ſcaſonable at this juncture, mons fa-, 


N 


e commons concluded the year with this 
vote, That no member of the houſe ſhould 


King for his aſſent. 


vourable 


tothe Pref- 


byterians. 


A bill paf- 
ſes all 
houſes in 


: their fa- 
accept of any office or place of profit from * 


A vote of 
the com- 
Wentz 


© the crown, without leave of the houſe; nor 
any promiſe of any ſuch office or place of 
any promile ot any MICH once mn 
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© profit during ſuch time as he ſhould conti- 
© nue a member of the houſe. 

The king found himſelf very much at a lofs 
what anſwer to return to the commons addreſs. 


His council was divided. Some adviſed. him 


to return no anſwer, and to uſe this pretence, 
that as he had addreſſed his ſpeech to both 
houſes, he could not conſider the particular 
addreſs of one houſe as an aniwer to his 
ſpeech, Others were of opinion, that the 
king ſhould return a poſitive anſwer, becauſe 


they little cared to keep any meaſures with 


the parliament, but on the contrary, (know- 
ing their management of the king's affairs, 
would never be forgiven by the commons ; ) 
they were indirectly doing all they could to 
ingage him to diſſolve the parliament, and 
call no more for the future. Ot this opinion 


were the four principal directors of the king's 


affairs, namely, Sunderland, Halifax, Mr. 


Hyde, and Mr. Godolphin. When it is con- 
five. cd, that from the beginning of this reign, 
or at leaſt from the earl of Clarendon's diſ- 
grace, there were not only men of theſe prin- 
ciples always in the council, but that alſo they 
were generally the chief miniſters, it can 


hardly be doubted, that the king himſelf was 


likewiſe of the ſame principles, tho' there 
ſhould be no other proof. It is therefore cer- 


taln, that the fears. of the commons were not 
groundleſs, It muſt be farther remarked, that 
though the council was divided concerning the 
manner of anſwering the commons addreſs,” 
they were agreed as to the thing itſelf, not 
one privy-counſellor being of opinion, that 


the king ſhould not conſent to the excluſion 


of the duke of York. | 


ITbo' the king. at firſt ſeemed to approve 


of the former of theſe two opinions, he ſuffer- 


ed - himſelt to be influenced by the latter, 


"% 
wy 


The king's 
aniwcr to 
the coin- 
mons ad- 
dicts. 


Jan 4. 


_ Debates, 


namcly, ro return a poſitive anſwer to the com- 
mos, bich he did in the following manner: 


* -Hi> Majeſty received the addreſs of this 
* Houſe with all the diſpoſition they could 
© wilt co comply with their reaſonable deſires, 


but upon peruſing it, he is ſorry to ſee their 


thoughts ſo wholly fixed upon the bill of 
Jexcluſion, as to determine, that all other 
* remedies ſor the ſuppreſſing of popery, will 


© bg ineffectual: His majeity is confirmed in 


© his opinion againſt that bill, by the judg- 


© ment of the houſe of lords, who rejected it. 


© He therefore thinks, there remains nothing 
more for him to ſay, in anſwer to the ad- 
© drels of this houſe, but to recommend to 


them the conſideration of all other means 


for the preſervation of the Proteſtant religi- 
* ON, in which, they have no reaſon to doubt 
of his concurrence, whenever they ſhall be 
«preſented to him in a parliamentary way; 
and that they would conſider the preſent: 
* ttate of the kingdom, as well as the condi- 
© tion of Chriſtendom, in ſuch a manner as 
© may enable him to preſerve Tangier, and 
© {ſecure his alliances abroad, and the peace 
d and ſettlement at home. | 
This anſwer was not read in the houſe till 
three days after, becauſe the commons were 
employed in drawing up an impeachment. a- 
gainſt chief- juſtice Scxoggs, who was accuſed 
N | 
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of endeavouring to ſtifle the belief of the plot, 1680-1. 
diſcouraging the king's evidences, diſmiſſing Wau 


the grand- jury, that thould have preſented the Jan 7- 


duke of York, and of unjuſtly. proſecuting 
ſeveral writers and publiſhers of pamphlets. 
In this interval the lords ſent to the commons 


the following vote, That they declared, and A vote of 
© were fully ſatisfied, that there now was, and the lords: 


© for divers years laſt had been, a horrid and 
© treaſonable plot, continued and carried on 
by the Iriſh Papiſts, for maſſacring the Eng- 
liſh, and ſubverting the Proteſtant religion, 
and the antient eſtabliſhed government of 


aA M . 0 . 6 


© duke of York's being a Papiſt, and the ex- 
« pectation of his coming to the crown, had 
given the greateſt countenance and encou- 
© ragement thereto, as well as to the horrid 
popiſh plot in the kingdom of England“. 

When the king's anſwer was read in the 
houſe of commons, it raiſed great heats and 
complaints againſt the Lords; for throwing 
out the bill of excluſion, in complaiſance to 


the king, or becauſe they were awed by his 
preſence. At laſt, after great debates, they 


came to theſe three reſolutions : 


© r. That it is the opinion of this houſe, Reſoluti- 
* that there is no . {ſecurity nor ſafety for the ons of the 


c | | 101 | 1 commons 
Proteſtant religion, the king's life, or go- upon the 

: 3 king's an- 

© bill tor diſabling James duke of York, to — 


© inherit the imperial crown of this Realm, Echard, 


* vernment of this nation, without paſſing a 


© and the dominions and territories thereunto 


belonging; and to. rely upon any other 
© means and remedies, without ſuch a bill, is 
not only inſufficient but dangerous. 

© 2. That his Majeſty, in his laſt meſſage, 
having aſſured this houſe, of his readineſs 
to concur in all other means for the preſer- 
vation of the Proteſtant religion, this houſe 


paſled for excluding the duke of York, this 


without danger to his majeſty's perſon, ex- 
treme hazard of the Proteſtant religion, and 


ite | 
33. That all perſons who adviſed his ma- 
« jeſty, in his laſt meſſage to this houſe, to 
inſiſt upon an opinion againſt the bill for 
excluding the duke of York, have given per- 
© nicious counſel to his majeſty, and are pro- 
© 'moters of popery, and enemies to the King 
© and kingdom.” — 

In purſuance of this laſt vote, the houſe 


came to a reſolution of preſenting to the kin 2 AAR 
an addreſs, to remove from his perſon and the com- 
counſels, George earl of Halifax, Laurence mons to 

Hyde, Eſq; Henry Somerſet, Marquiſs ol my 


Worceſter, Henry Hyde, Earl of Clarendon, 
and Lewis Duras, Earl of Feverſham. More- 
over they voted, That whoſocver ſhould here- 
after lend, or cauſe to be lent, by way of ad- 
vance, any money upon the branches of the 
king's revenue ariſing. by cuſtom, exciſe, or 
hearth-money, ſhould be judged a hinderer 
of the ſitting of parliaments, and be reſpon- 
ſible for the ſame in parliament.------ And 
that wholocrer ſhould acceps or buy any cal 

- GPA 2 __ 


doth declare, that until} a bill be likewiſe 


houſe cannot give any ſupply to his majeſty, 


unfaĩthfulneſs to thoſe by whom the houſe is 


ares, 


that kingdom.“ The commons readily con- Approved 


curred to this vote, and added, That the by the 
COMMONS. 
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The king The houſe of commons could hardly 


fled to Carry things any further, and ſeemed to in- 
-rſake tend to engage the king in ſome violent ac- 
the duke tion, which might give an advantage againft 
of York, him. Thus had the parltament of 1640 be- 
haved to Charles I. But Charles II. had one 
advantage wanted by his father, which was, 

that he had nor, like him, deprived himſelf 

of the power to prorogue or diſſolve the par- 

tament, and fo could, whenever he pleaſed, 

put an end to the mortifications which were 

iven him. It is true, in ſuch a caſe he muſt 

have contented himſelf with his ordinary re- 


venue, which, to a prince ſo prodigal as he, 


was not eaſy. It was this which made his 
enemies hope, he would come at laſt to their 
terms, and conſent to the excluſion bill. In- 
deed, if father Orleans may be credited, the 
ducheſs of Portſmouth threw herſelf at his 
feet, and prayed him not to ruin himſelf for 
the ſake of his brother. Fagel, penſionary of 
Holland, ſent Mr. Sidney, the king's envoy at 


the Hague, a memorial, repreſenting, that the 
king could not ſupport the duke of York, with- 


out relinquiſhing the interefts of all Europe. 
But this argument made no great impreſſion 
on the king's mind. On the contrary, theſe 
difficulties ſerved only to provoke him the 
more, ſo that he reſolved to prorogue the par- 
liament. The commons having private notice 
of this, aſſembled more early than uſual, and, 
before the king came to the houſe of Lords, 
the-roth of January, had time to paſs the 

following votes : . | 

© I. That whoſoever adviſed his majeſty to 


Votes of n 
_ ©. prorogue the parliament, to any other pur- 


the com- 
mons. 


© excluſion of James duke of York, is a be- 
©. trayer of the king, the Proteſtant religion, and 
© of the kingdom of England, a promoter of 
© the French intereſt, and a penſioner of France. 
2. That it is the opinion of this houſe, 
That the acts of parliament made in the 
© reign of queen Elizabeth and king James, 
c againſt popiſh recuſants, ought not to be 
extended againſt Proteſtant diſſenters. 
3. Thar it is the opinion of this houſe, 
That the proſecution of the Proteſtant diſ- 
© ſenters upon the penal laws, is at this time 
© prievous to the ſubject, a weakening the Pro- 
* teſtant intereſt, an encouragement to popery, 
© and dangerous to the peace of the kingdom.” 
Theſe votes were {carce paſſed when the 
king came to the houſe of peers, and ſending 
for the commons, gave the royal aſſent to two 
or three acts of little importance, and then 
the chancellor, by his order, prorogued the 
2 parliament to the 20th of January. 
Addreſſed Three days after, the lord- mayor and com- 
by the city mon- council of London, preſented to the king 
Kerl on an addreſs, for the fitting of the parliament 
on the day appointed, that they might eſſect 
the great affairs before rhem. This addreſs 
lle dif- ſerved only to exaſperate the king further. 
folves the Wherefore, by a proclamation, the 18th of 
kale January, he diſſolved the parliament. At the 
dne ar lame time he ſummoned another to meet at 
Oxford, Oxford the 211t of March, being offended 
with the city of London, 5 


The king 
prorogues 
the par- 
liament 


and therefore, 


duct of ſome of the privy-counſellors, 


© poſe, than in order to paſſing a bill for the 
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1680-1. ly, or anticipation, upon any part of the king's 
revenue, ſhould be adjudged as before. 


During theſe conteſts, the miniſters and pri- 1680-1. 
-counſellors were not a little embarrafled. Www 
hey ſaw the houſe of commons ſo attached ro The mini- 

the excluſion- bill, that nothing elſe could ſatisfy ders and 

them. On the other hand, they knew by expe- 3 

rience, that on other important occaſions, the in great 

king had not ſhown that firmneſs which his mi- difficulties, 
niſters could have wiſhed, but had abandoned Temple“ 
them, and come into the meaſurcs of the par- em. 
lament. This made them fear, the fame 

thing might happen on the preſent occafion, 

obert Spencer, earl of Sun- 

derland, ſecretary of ſtate, went off the firſt, 

and, contrary to the king's expreſs order. vo- 

ted for the excluſion- bill in the houſe of lords. 

The earls of Eſſex and Salisbury, privy-coun- 

ſellors, did the fame, and Sir William Tem- 

ple, ſufficiently teſtifies his fear of being ex- 

poſed to the houſe of commons. This con- 

gave 

the country-party hopes, that the king would 

at laſt comply, if he was warmly preſſed. | 
But that party was diſappointed in their The king 

expectations. For, though the king had diſ- p_ 4 

covered no great firmneſs in all his difficulties, by. his 

yet in the affair of his brother he was ever brother, 
imwoveable. Immediately after the diſſolution Ibid; 
of the parliament, he removed the earl of 

Sunderland from being Secretary, and gave 

the place to the earl of Conway. He likewiſe 


{ſtruck out of the conncil-book the names of 


the earls of Eſſex, Salisbury, Sunderland, and 
Sir William Temple, and in their room put 
men whoſe principles were more agreeable to 
his own. He likewiſe made ſome alteration 


among the Judges. In a word, by the men 


whom he advanced, he ſufficiently diſcovered 
his intention to ſupport the duke of York his 


brother, let what would be the conſequence. 


On the other hand, the contrary party to x,,qz 
the court were not idle. The magiſtracy and chuſes thi 
common- council of London, being of that old mem: 


party, haſtened the elections of members to bers. 
ſerve in the enſuing parliament, and on the 


Echandi 
4th of February rechoſe their old members. 15 
The election was no ſooner over, than the new 
repreſentatives were preſented with a paper, 
in the name of the citizens of London then 
aſſembled in common-hall, containing a re- 
© turn of their moſt hearty thanks for their 
© faithful and unwearied endeavours in the two' 
© laſt parliaments, to ſearch into and diſcover 
© the depth of the Popiſh plot; to preſerve 
© his majeſty's royal perſon, the Proteſtant re- 
© ligion, and the well-eſtabliſh'd government 
of this realm; to ſecure the meeting and 
ficting of frequent parliaments; to aflert 
their undoubted rights of petitioning, and 
to puniſh ſuch as have betrayed thoſe rights ; 
to promote the long-wiſhed for union of his 
majeſty's Proteſtant ſubjects; to repeal the 
35th of Elizabeth, and the corporation act ; 
© and more eſpecially for their aſſiduous en- 
« deavours in promoting the bill of excluſion 
© of James duke of Tork.“ In fine, they con- 
cluded, © That being confidently aſſured, that 
« they, the ſaid members for the city, will 
© never conſent to the granting any money- 
« ſupply, till they have effeCtually ſecured 
them 'againſt popery and arbitrary 7 
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1680-1. they reſolved, by God's affiſtance, to ſtand 
by their faid members with their lives and 


* fortunes.” The example of London was fol- 
lowed by moſt places in the kingdom, and 
not only the old members were re- elected, 
but papers of addreſſes, like that of London, 


were preſented to them. So, when the elec- 


tions were over, the king with grief ſaw, he 


diſſolve. 


la) it pleaſe your majeſty, 


In the interim, the king's precaution to call 
his new parliament at Oxford, gave great un- 
ealineſs to the country- party. They were de- 
ſirous that the parliament ſhould fir at Weſt- 
mintter, where they were ſure of the aſſiſtance 
of the Londoners in caſe of need. And who 
knows, whether {ome did not propoſe to uſe, 
for paſſing the excluſion- bill in the houſe of 
lords, the ſame means formerly uſed to ex- 
tort from the peers their conſent to the bill of 
attainder againſt the earl of Strafford? Be this 
as it will, they reſolved to uſe their utmoſt en- 


deavours to have the place altered, and the 
parliament removed to Weſtminſter. For this 


purpoſe, the earl of Eſſex, attended by 15 


lords, delivered a petition to the king, intro- 
ducing it with the following ſpeech h:! 


0 a HA HE lords here preſent, together with 
rage divers other peers of the realm, taking 
the ling. notice, chat by your late proclamation, your 


© -mazeity had declared an intention of calling 
Ha pariiamentat Oxford; and obſerving from 
© hittory-and; records, how-untortunate many 
allemblies have been, when called at a place 
©. .remotectrom. the capital city; as particular- 
© ly the: congreſs in Henry the fecond's time 
© ar Clarendow;' three ſeveral parliaments! ar 
Oxford in Henry the third's time, and ar 
Coventry in Henry the ſixth's time; with 
< divers ochers which have proved very fatal 
to thoſe kings, and have been followed with 
< .great-miſchict on the whole kingdom: And 
«< conſidering the preſent poſture of affairs, the 
© many: jealouſies and diſcontents which are 
* amongit the people, we have great caule to 


© \apprehend;;/that-rhe conſequences of a par- 


liament now at Oxford, may be as fatal to 
your majeſty and the nation, as thoſe others 
mem ioned have been to the then reigning 
kings. And therefore we do conceive, that 
© we cannot. anſwer it to God, to your majeſty 
© or to che people, if we, being peers of the 
realm, ſhould not, on ſo important an occa- 
© ſion, humbly offer our advice to your ma- 
jeſty; that it poſſible, ' your majeſty may be 
<, prevailed with to alter this (as we appre- 
hend) unſeaſonable reſolution. The grounds 
and reaſons of our opinion are contained in 
* this our petition, which we humbly preſent 
id your: majeſty: © od 2 oi 7 3521. 

Ihe petition contained in ſubſtance, an e- 
numeration of the miſchiefs attending the ma- 
ny late. adjournments, prorogations, and diſ- 
ſolutions of parliaments, at a time when his 
majeſty's perſon, and the whole nation were 
in ſuch imminent danger from the Papiſts. 
* And now his majeſty had been prevailed to 
* call another parliament at Oxford, where 
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The Reign of CHARLES II. 


was going to meet the ſame parliament he had 


roy 


© neither lords nor commons could be in ſafe- 1680-1. 


of the Papiſts, and their adherents, of whom 
too many have crept into his majeſty's guards: 
The liberty of ſpeaking according to their 
conſciences, would be thereby deſtroyed, 
and the validity of their acts and proceedings 
© left diſputable: The ſtraitneſs of the place 
* no ways admitted of ſuch a concourſe of 
* perſons as now followed every parliament ; 
and the witneſſes which were neceſſary to 
* give evidence upon the commons impeach- 
ment, were unable to bear the charges of 
* ſuch a journey, and unwilling to truſt them- 
* {elves under the protection of a parliament, 
© that was it ſelf evidently under the power of 
guards and ſoldiers.” In concluſion, they 
© prayed, that the parliament might, as uſu- 
* ally, fir at Weſtminſter, where they might 
* conſult and act with ſafety and freedom.” 

To this addreſs the king returned no an- 
ſwer, but contented himſelf] with frowning up- 
on the lords who preſented it. 


1 a 


© ty, but daily would be expoſed to the word 


All this while the two parties were skir- Echard; 


miſhing in ſo hot, or rather ſo violent a man- 
ner, with their pens, that no meaſures were 
kept. Libels ſwarmed with impunity. Some 
pretend, this was a court-artifice, to prevent 
the union of the Proteſtants, and that ill-lan- 


guage. thrown out againſt the king and the 


duke of York, was patiently ſuffered, in order 
to caſt the blame on the Presbyterians, and 
give the Epiſcopal party occaſion to return the 
imputation of being too much attached to the 


court. Thus much is certain, this diviſion, 


which was carefully fomented, turned to the 
king's advantage, as will „ or 1 
ſhall relate upon this ſubje& an affair which 
then made a great noiſe; BL; 


- 


One Fitz-Harris an Iriſh Papiſt, who had The affair 
free acceſs to the ducheſs of Portſmouth, and ef Fitz: 


kept a correſporidence- with her favorite-wo- 


French - ambaſſador, having received- ſeveral 
preſents, and particularly one of 250 guineas, 


nndertook to prevail with one Edmund Eve- 


rard, to write a libel againſt the king. Eve- 
rard feigned to conſent,'and appointed a meet- 
ing to receive informations, by which his 


pamphlet was to be framed. But at the ſame 


time he communicated the affair to Sir Wil- 
liam Waller, and Mr. Smith, and cauſed them 
to be-concealed in a place where they might 
hear what paſſed between Fitz-Harris and 
him. The next day, being both together in 


a room,” Fitz- Harris told Everard, that he 


ſhould write a libel againſt the king upon the 
followiog heads. - 5 | 


That the king and royal family were Pa- 


piſts, and arbirrarily affected from the begin- 
ning. n "4493. ene 


"har Charles 1. bad d hand in the Iriſh re- 


bellion; and that Charles II. did countenance 
the ſame, by preferring Fitz-Gerald, Fitz- Pat- 
rick, and Mount Garret, who were engaged 
in the ſaid rebellion. s. 
That the act, forbidding to call the king a 
Papiſt, was to ſtop men's mouths when he 
ſhould ! incline to further-popery ; which a 


peared by his n cloſely to the du 1 
12 of . 


man Mrs: Wall, and with the confeſſor of the ** 
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i6101.- of York's intereſt, and hindering him from be- tage to be rid of a man, who might throw 1680-1. 


* 
4 on o 
* 


places of truſt. 


ing proceeded againſt by the parliament, and 
hindering the officers put in by the duke to 
be turned out ; and for that the privy-coun- 
fellors and juſtices of the peace, who were for 
the Proteſtant intereſt, were turned out of all 


4 


That it was as much in the power of the 
people to depoſe a popiſh poſſeſſor as a po- 
piſh ſucceſſor; and ſeeing there was no hopes 
thar the parliament, when they met at Ox- 
ford, could do any good, the people were 
bound to provide for them-ſelves. 
Everard afterwards received theſe inſtructi- 
ons in writing, and drew up his libel, which 
was injurious to the king, and full of ſedition. 
This libel was to be diſperſed by the penny- 
poſt, -to the Proteſtant lords, and particularly 
to the leading Presbyterians, whoſe houſes 
were to be ſearched in order to tind this libel, 
which was to ſerve as a proof of a conſpiracy 
formed by. the Presbyterians againſt the go- 
vernment; This is what Everard affirmed, 


and that the whole came from the court. At 
laſt Waller having informed the king of the 


afſair, the king ordered ſecretary Jenkings to 
Mue out a warrant for apprehending Fitz- 


Harris, and that Waller ſhould execute it. Yet 


he was no ſooner gone, but Sir William de- 


clared, he was informed by two worthy gentle- 


men, that the king was highly offended with 
him, ſaying, he had broken all his meaſures. 


However, Waller arreſted Fitz- Harris, and 


He is ſent 
to New- 
gate. 
Echard. 
The king 
ſends him 
ti the 
Tower. 
March 11. 


Statg. T. 


ſent him to New gate. 

Here, as in the former affair concerning 
the plot, it is pretended, that Fitz Harris 
was gained by promiſes or threats, to depoſe 
wat has been ſcen. But before this affair could 
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tent myſelf with briefly ſaying, that ſhortly 

Ox ord parliament, 
when the court began to. ſail with a proſperous 
gale, without being controuled by the parlia- 
ment, Fitz-Harris was brought to his tryal; 


that the ducheſs of Portſmouth owned ſhe had 


He is con- 
demned 
and exe 
cuted. 


given him money, but merely out of charity; 


that Fitz-Harris contigually inſinnated, that 
. what he did was by the order of his ſuperiors, 


and that, after his death; his wife conſtantly 
affirmed, that the libel was a court-trick. . In 
hort, he was condemned and executed, whilſt 
the publick could not conceive tor what rea- 
fon an Iriſn Papiſt had publiſbed a libel a- 

f it was not an artifice of the 
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ment againſt him, and when he was ſent to 
the Tower, declared, that for any inferior 
— en e him, er er other 

rſon lying under an impeachment of parlia- 
ons ＋ Gor breach of the priyjlege of par- 
liament. He was nevertheleſs tried, condemn- 
ed and executed, to the great diſappointment 
of the Whigs, who hoped, by his means, to 
diſcover the artifices of the court. But the 


king aud kis party thought it for their advans 


them into difficulties. He was not execute 
till June, after the diflolution of the Oxtord 
parliament. 1 | Mn 
_ The meeting of this parliament was univer- The king 
{ally expected with the utmoſt impatience, comes to 
and by the king, with great uneaſineſs, fore- v6 get 
ſeeing the ſtorm that was gathering. He re- ne 
paired to Oxford ſeven or eight days before March 14. 
the opening, and as the ſuſpicions and fears Kennet. 
of the Whig party were then at the utmoſt 
height, it was thought, the king went ſo ſoon . 
to Oxford, on purpoſe to take meaſures be- 
fore-hand, for rendering himſelf maſter of the 
parliament. Accordingly, the members mani- 
feſtly ſhewed their fears of ſome. violence, by 

oing thither attended with armed retinues. 

hoſe for the city of London in particular came 
with a numerous body of well-armed horſe; 
having ribands in their hats, with theſe words 
woven in them, No PoPERTYI NO SLAVERTI 
The parliament meeting the 2 1ſt of March, 
ho uy made the following ſpeech to both 

oules. N 03 ODS TH = 


My lords and gentlemen, , - |. | 
a 13 HE unwarrantable proceedings of the The king's 
l laſt houſe of commons, were the occa- ſpeech to 
« fion of my parting with the laſt parliament ; che parlia- 
* far I. who will never uſe arbitrary govgrn- Ehud 
ment myſelf, am reſolved nat ta ſuffer it in ade 
others. Jam unwilling to memion particu- 5 
lars, becauſe I am deſirous to ſorget faults ; 
but whoſoevet ſhall. calmly conſider what of= 
© fers L have formerly made, and what aſſur- 
© ances I renewed to the laſt parliament ; how 
I recommended nothing ſa much to.them as 
the alliances I had made, for the :preſerva- 
tion of the general peace in Chriſtendom; 
and the harder examination of the popiſl 
plot, and how defired their advice and aſ- 
ſiſtance 2232 of Tan- 
gier; and ſhall then reflect upon the ſtrange 
unſuitable returns made to ſuch; propoſitions, 
by men that were called together to conſult; 
perhaps may wonder more, that I had pa- 
tience ſo long, than that at laſt T' yp weary 
of their proecedings. I have thought ĩt neceſ- 
ſary to ſay thus much to you; that I may 
not have any new occaſion; given me to re- 
member more of the late miſcarmages: It is 
much my intereſt, and it ſhall he as much 
my care as yours, to preſerve the liberty of 
the ſubje& ; becauſe the crown can never be 
ſafe when that is in danger: And I would 
have you likewiſe be convinced, that neither 
your liberties nor properties can ſubſiſt long, 
when the juſt rights and prerogatives of the 
crown are invaded, or the honour of the go- 
vernment brought low, and into diſ-reputa- 
tion. f ui LET 1729 740 211 
I let you ſee, by my calling this parlia- 
ment ſo ſoon, that no. irregularities in par- 
* laments ſhall make me our of love with 
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them; and by this means, offer you another 


opportunity of providing for our ſecurity 
© here, by giving that countenance and pro- 
© teQion to our neighbours and allies, which 
you cannot but know they expect from us, 
5 and extremely. ſtand in need: of at this in- 
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© ſtant; and at the ſame time give one evi- 
© dence more, that I have not neglected my 


part, to give that general fatista&tion and 


A 


ſecurity, which, by the bleſſing of God, may 
be atrained, it you, on your parts, bring 
ſuitable diſpoſitions towards it: And that 


the juſt care you onght to have of religion, 


© be not ſo managed and improved into un- 
© neceſſary fears, as to be made a pretence for 
changing the foundation of the government. 


1 hope the example of the ill ſucceſs of 
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former heats, will diſpoſe you to a better 
temper; and not ſo much to inveigh againſt 
what is paſt, as to conſider what is beſt to 
be done in the preſent conjuncture, the fur- 
ther proſecution of the plot; the tryal of the 
lords in the Tower; the providing a more 


\ © ſpeedy conviction of recuſants; and, if it 
be praCticable, the ridding of our ſelves 


* quite of that party, that have any conſidet- 
able authority or intereſt among them, are 
things, tho''oftthe higheſt importance, that 
hardly need to be recommended to you, they 
© are ſo obvious to every man's conſideration, 
and ſo neceſſary to our ſecurity. But I muſt 
needs deſire you, not to lay . weight 


upon an one expedient againſt popery, as 
to determine, that all other are in efſſectual; 


(24 


f and among all your cares for religion, re- 
member, that without the ſafety and digni- 
t ty ol the monarchy, neither religion nor pro- 
£2perty can be preſerved. 2 ST 


- What I have formerly and fo often de- 


+ glared, touching the ſucceſſion, I cannot:te- 
: 2part from. But to remove all reaſonable 
© fears that may ariſe from the poſlibility of a 
Mt; 
© means can be found, that in ſuch a caſe, the 
adminiſtration of the government may re- 
tumain in Proteſtant hands; I ſhall be ready 
dla hearken to any ſuch expedient, by which 
the religion may be preſerved, and the mo- 
E-narchy not deſtroyed. 1 maſt therefore ear. 
d neſtly recommend to you to provide for the 
8 and the government together, with 
regard to one another, becauſe they ſupport 


N. each other: And let us be united at home, 
- -» © that we may recover the eſteem and conſi- 

© + © deration we uſed to have abroad. I conclude 

* £;xwich this one advice to you, that the rules 


A reſolu- 
tion to 
print the 
votes. 
Debates 
about the 
excluſion. 


Echard. 
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and meaſures of all your votes may be the 
© known and eſtabliſned laws of the land; 
£ :which neither can, or ought to be departed 
c from, nor changed, but by act of parlia- 
ment: And I may the more reaſonably re- 
5, quire, that you make the laws of the land 
5 your rule, .becauſe I am reſolved chey ſhall 
s EE m Ls | nod cine © of 

The commons returning to 'their houſe, 
choſe for ſpeaker, William Williams of Gray's- 
Inn, who had been ſpeaker the laſt parlia- 
ment, and the king approved of the choice; 
- Afﬀter the commons had ſpent three days in 
chuſing their ſpeaker, and taking the uſual 
oaths, a motion was made for printing the 
votes, and approved, notwithſtanding the op- 
poſition:of Secretary Jenkins. As the ſecret 
— 2 of the commons was to let the people 
lee the noceſſity of the excluſion- bill, they were 
deſirous to 


popiſh ſucceſlor's coming to the- crown, if 


acquaint them with their proceed 
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ings in that affair, that they might not be 
deceved by general accounts of it. For a con- 
trary reaſon, the king was unwilling the peo- 
ple ſhould know all the circumſtances. But his 
party was not ſtrong enough to prevent it, and 
from that time the votes of the commons have 
been printed, to the great profit of the ſpeaker. 
In the ſecond place, a motion vas made 
to enquire into the miſcarriage of the bill for 
the repeal of the act of the 35th of Elizabeth, 
how it came to be ſlipt over in the late parlia- 
ment, and not preſented for the royal aſſent? 
Which, faid the mover, I look upon as a breach 
of the conſtitution of the government. But 
the further debate of this matter was ad journ- 
ed to the next dax. {is 
_ Thirdly a motion was made to bring in a 
bill to exclade the duke of York from the ſuc- 
ceſſion, Secretary Jenkins warmly oppoſed it, 
becauſe, as he ſaid, the king had given his vote 
againſt it. But he was anſwered, that the king 
had as ſtrongly- declared, .that he would never 
depart from his declaration for liberty of con- 
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ſcience; and yet, upon teaſons given him by the 


houſe, he was perſuaded to revoke it. Tho' the 
debates upon this ſubject were very warm, the 
houſe came to that temper as to agree, that in 
order to pay the king all the reſpect that might 
be, they would ſet a- part a time to conſider 
of expedients; and accordingly they appointed 
Saturday the zö6th for the debate of them. 

Fourthly, they examined the affair of Fitz- 
Harris, and His libel, and thought the matter 
ſo full of knavery and ſubtility, and of that 


to im 


order too diſcover the bottom of this miſtery, 
and lay open the artifices of the court. Secre- 


conſequenoe to the publick, that they reſolved 
peach Fitz- Harris of high-treaſon, in 


tary Jenkins, the king's man in that houſe, 


was ordered to carry up the impeachment to 
the lords. He retuſed at firſt, but being 
threatned by the houſe; he at laſt complied. 
At the lame time it was ordered; that“ Sir 
William Waller ſhould have the thanks of 


the houſe for his diſcovery of Fitz-Harris. 


The 26th'of March, the day fixed for exa- 


mining the expedients which ſhould be 


— 1681. F 


poſed to prevent the excluſion-bill,” a paper to prevent 


was read in the houſe, of which this is th 
ſubſtance. f TTC. 
* I. That the duke 
* during his: life, 500 miles from England, 
© Scotland; and Ireland, and the dominion 
and territories to them belonging. 2. That 
* the whole government both eccleſiaſtical and 
© civil, "ſhall, upon the demiſe of the king, 
© be velted in a regent, for ſuch time as the 
©. duke of York ſhall ſurvive. 3. Thar the re- 
gent be the princſes of Orange; and in caſe 
© of her deceaſe without iſſue, or with iſſue in 
minority, then the lady Ann. 4. That if 
the duke have a ſon educated a Proteſtant, 
© then the ſaid princeſſes reſpectively, ſhall 
. ſucceed in the regency, during the minority 
of: ſuch ſon, and no longer. 5. That th 
"regent do nominate the privy-conncil; and 
they to be, or not to „ Ann by par- 
© liament, as ſhall be judged fafeſt, upon diy 
recting the drawing op of this intended act, 
& 6, That” notwithſtanding theſe _—_ 
| (out 


4 


H 


"I A * 8 


the bill of 


excluſion. 


of York be baniſhet, propoſed 


inſtead of 


the bill of 


—_—_— 
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Kgnarchy itſelf ) may be governed by the ſaid 


© regent, in the name and ſtile of James the 
Second, &c. yet it ſhall be made capital for 
© any to take up arms on his behalf, or by 
© his commiſſion, not ſigned by the ſaid regent, 
or granted by lawful authority derived from, 


and under fuch regent; or to maintain an 


_ © take their oaths, that they will take upon 


© opinion, that the retaining the ſaid name 
* and ſtile, ſhall in this caſe purge the diſabi- 


© lities impoſed by this act, or elude the force 
thereof. 7. That commiſſioners be forthwith 


« ſent to the prince and princeſs of Orange, to 


© them the executionof this act, and that their 
© oaths be here recorded. 8. That all officers, 
civil or military, forthwith take oaths to ob- 


ſerve this act, from time to time, as in the act 


© for the teſt. 9. That his majeſty would gra- 
© ciouſly declare to call a parliament in Scot- 
© land, in order to paſſing the like act there, 
© and recommending the ſame, and the like 
© to be done in Ireland, if thought neceſſary. 
© 10, That in caſe the ſaid duke ſhall come 
© into any of theſe kingdoms, then ſhall he 
© be ipſo facto excluded, and ſhall ſuffer as in 
© the 3 bill, and the ſovereignty ſhall be 


© forthwith inveſted in the regent, upon ſuch 


© his coming into any of theſe kingdoms, 11. 


That all conſiderabe Papiſts be baniſhed by 


Rejected. 


A diffe- 
rence be- 
tween the 


two hou- 


ea. 


© name. 12. That all their fraudulent con- 
* yeyances be defeated. 3. That their 


© children be educated in the Proteſtant reli- 


gion. en , 212180810 | 
The houſe was ſo. little inclined, to the ex- 
pedients to prevent the excluſion-bill, that 
they found in them, however rigorous they 


were againſt the duke, more difficulties than 


in the bill itſelf. So, after divers fruitleſs debates, 
allowed only for form- ſake, the houſe reſolved 
to adhere to the bill of excluſion, which had 
paſſed the commons in the laſt parliament, and 


this bill was ordered to be brought in the next 
Monday. EOF mp dd 


. 


The commons had ſcarce finiſhed this great 
affair, when they were told, the lords had 
rejected Fitz-Harris's impeachment, and or- 


dered that he ſhould be proſecuted at common- 
law. Several members exclaimed againſt this 


pretended injuſtice, and its conſequences, and 


Votes of 
the com- 
mons. 
Kennet. 
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at Jaſt the houſe voted, 


© 1. That it is the undoubted right of the 
commons in parliament aſſembled, to im- 
peach before the lords in parliament, any 
peer or commoner, for treaſon, or any other 
crime or miſdemeanor. And that the refu- 


c 

c 

* 

1 

© fal of the lords to proceed in parliament up- 
c 

4 

3 


on ſuch impeachment, is a denial of juſtice; 


4 * 


and a violation of the conſtitution of patlia- 
ments: N Dr 
© 2, That in caſe of Edward Fitz-Harris, 
who by the commons had been impeached 
of high-rreaſon, before the lords, with a de- 
claration, that in convenient , time, they 
would bring up the articles againſt him, for 
the lords to reſolve, that the {aid Fitz-Har- 


courſe of common-law, and not by way of 
impeachment at this time, is a denial. of 
< Jultice, and a violation of the conſtitution 


”- 


ris ſhall be proceeded with according to the 
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| 1681. (out of reſpect to the royal family and mo- of parliaments, and an obſtruction to the far- 1681. 


ther diſcovery of the popiſh plot, and of great.. 


danger to his majeſty's perſon, and the Pro- 
© teſtant religion. f 

© 3. That for any inferior court to proceed 
© againſt Edward Fitz-Harris, or any other 
*. perſon lying under an impeachment in par- 
© hament, for the ſame crimes for which he or 
* they ſtand impeached, is a high breach of 
the privilege of parliament,” _ 


reading, Sir Leoline Jenkins alone ſpoke a- 


gainſt it. He repeated ſome of his former — 


reaſons, as that this bill condemned a man 
unheard, was directly contrary to the wiſdom 
and juſtice of the nation, and tended, to in- 
troduce a new form of government. © If, con- 
* tinued he, the duke will try to cut this law 
« with his ſword, if he overcome, he will 
«.have the ſame power to ſet aſide all laws, 
cc both for religion and property; the power 
* will be in the hands of the conqueror,” &c. 
Some railleries paſſed upon him for not being 


* 


ſecond reading. 


ſeconded, after which the bill was ordered a 


Ine houſe. of commons were reſuming the The par- 


The 28th of March, the excluſion bill was The bill of 
brought into the houſe and read. After the excluſion 


debate about,Firz- Harris, when on a ſudden, liament 


the uſher of the Black rod commanded their 


artendance in the houſe of lords, where they 
found the king in his robes, who told them. 
« He perceived there was great heats between 
«the lords and commons, and their begin- 
© ning had been ſuch as he could expect no 
« good ſucceſs ob this parliament, and there- 
© fore thought fit to diſſolve them.” Accord= 
ingly, the chancellor. declared the parliament 
diflolved. + | 5 1 


Ihe king who was prepared beſorehand for Echard 


what he had done, immediately took coach, 
and drove with all ſpeed to Windſor, and the 
next morning ta Whitehall, ſeeming extreme) 
ly .pleaſed that he had thus made his eſcape 
from the deſigns of the commons. This par- 
liament, which ſat but ſeven days, was the 
fiſth and laſt of this reign. 7 


From this time, the king, during the reſt The king 


diſſolved, 
Burnet. 


3 


of his life, governed not only without a par- governs | 
liament, but with an abſolute. power. When bitrartly. 


he ſaw himſelf. out of the reach of the parlia- 
ment, he entirely threw away the mask of diſ- 
ſimulation, and ſhewed; that the-popith plot, 
the proſecution whereof he had lately recom- 
mended ſo eaxneſtly to the parliament, appear- 
ed to him but a mere chimera, or at leaſt, he 
did not think it near ſo dangerous as he would 
have it believed. The four lords, priſoners in 
the Tower, whom he would have ſacrificed to 
the parliament, appeared innocent to him. But 
what was ſtill mare remarkable, even to the end 
of this reign, was, that the king grew as ſan- 
gujnary, as he had hitherto appeared merciful, 
and that as ſoon as he had the power in his 
hands, he made his enem ies feel the moſt ter- 
rible effects of his vengeance. In a word, he 
clearly diſcovered by his conduct, that he was 
entirely in the principles of deſpotick power, 
and had only diſſembled his ſentiments in his 
ſpeeches to his parliament, becauſe he judged 
ſuch diſſimulation proper to conguct him to the 


end 


Burnet. 


Book XXIII. 
168 1. end propoſed to himſelf, from the firſt years of 


his reign. 

The reader muſt be aſtoniſned to ſee a king, 
who had received ſo many mortifications from 
his parliaments, who had been ſo often oblig- 
ed to comply, and feign opinions he had not, 
on a ſudden become abſolute maſter of his 
kingdom, without fleet, without army, with- 
out foreign aſſiſtance, without money, but 
that of his ordinary revenue, after many years 
fruitleſs labours, to accompliſh his deſigns. It 
is therefore abſolutely neceſſary to unfold the 
cauſes of ſo ſurprizing a revolution. 

The cauſes By the artifices of the court, and the natu- 
wich put ral inclination of many Engliſhmen, the king- 
the «ns dom was divided into Whigs and Tories. 
"Mon This diviſion was ſo carefully fomented by the 
pPonemn . . | 
of abſolute court, and the popiſh party, that at laſt it be- 
power. came very great. To render the two parties 
irreconcileable, it was inſinuated to the epiſco- 

palians, of whom the majority were Tories, 

that both church and monarchy were in dan- 

ger, and that the ſcene of 41 was going to be 

revived. That the Presbyterians, under co- 

lour of providing for the preſervation of liberty, 

really intended the deſtruction of the church, 

and the introduction of Presbyterianiſm, in 

order to which, they were purſuing the ſame 

courſe thy had taken in 1640, and the fol- 
lowing years, by undermining the founda- 

tions of the monarchy, for the more eaſy ſub- 
verſion of the church. Theſe inſinuations had 
the greater effect, as what had once happened, 
and whereof the memory was ftill freſh, might 

happen again; and I know not, whether ir 

may not juſtly be doubted, that ſome of the 
Presbyterians had ſuch a thing in view. This 

was ſufficient to awaken the old animoſities 
between the church of England and Presby- 
terianiſm. The epiſcopalians, terrified with 

the proſpect of falling into the ſame ſtate, from 

which they had been almoſt miraclouſly deliver- 

ed, conſidered the introduction of popery, with 


which they were alarmed, as a diſtant and un- 


2 certain evil, and the eſtabliſhment of Presby- 
terianiſm, as certain and preſent. It is even 
very probable, that many, whoſe paſſions were 
violent, looked upon popery as the leſs evil. 

In this belief, they threw themſelves as it were 
deſperately into the court-party, without con- 
{idering, that the duke of York, whoſe cauſe 

they eſpouſed, was no better effected to them 

than to the Presbyterians. Paſſion made them 

forget the intereſt of the Proteſtant religion, 

in order not to be once more under the Preſ- 


byterian yoke. On the other hand, the three 
laſt parliaments, compoſed, as I obſerved, of 


men well- effected to Presbyterianiſm, proceed- 
ed with too little caution, and diſcovered too 


haſtily or too openly their deſigus with regard 


to religion. By that they gave the court- party 
an opportunity of uniting with the epiſcopa- 


lians, and of joining together the intereſts of 


religion and the monarchy. From that time, 

the Tories were ſo well pleaſed with this union, 
that they would never here of ſeparating of 
theſe two intereſts, but once, under James II, 
Ven there was no poſſibilty of keeping them 
united, without endangering the conſtitution in 


church and ſtate. The Whigs, on their ſide, 
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having ſince perceived, what advantages the 1680. 
Tories received from this union, ſeem to have 
moderated their pretent ions with reſpect to re- 
ligion, contenting themſelvs with procuring 
the Presbyterians a bare liberty of conſcience. 
But the Tories not truſting to this moderation, 
conſidered it as a ſnare and an artifice to ſeperate 
the intereſts of religion from thoſe of the ſtate; 
for in this union the ſtrength of the Tory par- 
ty wholly conſiſts. I have perhaps wandered 
a little too far from my ſubject, in ſpeaking 
of theſe two parties, with regard to what has 
happened lince the reign of Charles II. But! 
hope the reader will not be diſpleaſed with this 
general idea. I return now to the tranſactions 
after the diſſolution of the Oxford parl ia ment. 

The Presbyterians being thus divided, and 
the court ſtrengthened with the church, the 
Tory party was compoſed of rigid epiſco- 
palians, mortal enemies of the Presbyterians, 
of all the Papiſts, and thoſe to whom all reli- 
gions were indifferent, and whoſe expectations 
were centered in the court. It may be affirm- 
ed, that the number of theſe laſt was never 
greater in England, the king having inceſſant- 
ly laboured to increaſe it, whether through in- 
clination, or becauſe he depended on ſuch as his 
firmeſt friends. The Whig-party conſiſted of all 
the Presbyterians, and of ſome churchmen, who 
were more attached to the intereſts of the ſtate, 
and the Proteſtant religion, in general, than 
to the church or England in particular. unt 
the city of London was the chief ſtrength of 
this party, whoſc magiſtrates were entirely de- | 
voted to it. Things ſtanding thus, the king 
believed, he ſhould run no great hazard in 
diſſolving the Oxford parliament, reckoning, 
he had à party in the kingdom ſtrong enough 
to reſiſt, and even ſubdue his enemies, when 
they ſhould be no longer e with the 44 
authority of a parliament., Mean while, not ton o 
to alarm the nation by a too haſty diſcovery the reaſons 
of his intentions as to his future government, for diſſolv- 
he contented himſelf at preſent with Ea ing the 
a declaration, containing his reaſons for diſſolv- ae 
ing the two laſt parliaments. I ſhall not inſert ee 
this declaration here, becauſe every reader, Burnet. 
who remembers what has been ſaid, will eaſily Echard. 
comprehend wherein conſiſted the king's com- 

laints. I ſhall only ſay in a word, that the 

ing ſuppoſed as undeniable, that he had no 
other aim than to procure the good of his peo- 
ple, and that the commons, actuated by a 
ſpirit of cabal and ſedition, only ſought to 
— the foundations of the monarchy, and 
inveſt themſelves with arbitrary power, by all 
their proceeding, which he ſet fourth. He 
poſitively declared, that no irregularities in 
parliaments ſhould ever make him out of love 
with them: and therefore he was reſolved to 
have frequent parliaments, and both in and 
out of parliament, to uſe his utmoſt endeavours 
to ext irpate popery.. _ n 

Several pamphlets appeared, as well againſt Pham- _ 
the diſſolution of the parliament, as againſt the Rs 1 
declaration. It was ſaid upon the inſt, that vindica- 


tion of the 


tho? the king pretended, that he diſſolved the 1aſt parla- 


parliament: on account of the votes paſſed the ment, by 


lame day about Fitz-Harris, yet the ducheſs ot Sr W. 


Mazarin publiſhed, the news at St. James's lens 
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Flattering 


Addreſſes. 


Echard. 


many hours before it was done. As to the dev 
claration, it was ſaid ro be of no validity, of 
French extract, and to have ſeveral- manifeſt 
Galliciſms in it, particularly that expreſſion, 
It was a matter extremely ſenſible to us, a 
form of ſpeech peculiar to the French, and un- 
known to any other nation. But the king lit- 
tle regarded ſuch libes. | 

The declaration having been publiſhed and 
read in the churches, by the king's order, ad- 
dreſſes flowed from all parts, approving the 
diſſolution of the parliament, and in general, 
the king's whole conduct. Not content with 
thanking the king, theſe addreſſes were even 
filled with invictives againſt the late houſe of 
commons. One of theſe addreſſeſs being pre- 
ſented at the king's-bench as a publick libel, 
by the grand jury of Middleſex, the court took 
no notice of it. We may eaſily judge who 


favourably preſented theſe addreſſes, by what has been 


received 
by the 
king. 


Who diſ- 
courages 
any other. 


faid. They became ſo much in vote, that 
the ſmalleſt corporations feared the reſent- 
ment of the court, if they neglected to addreſs. 
The king received. them all very graciouſly, 
and diſtinguiſhed thoſe that brought them with 
particular marks of his favour. But as ſome 
of the other party ventured to prefent addreſſes 
of a very different ſtile, the king either refuſed, 
or received them, with evident figns of his diſ- 

leaſure. Some of the aldermen and common- 

ouncil of London preſenting an agreeable ad- 
dreſs, were received very kindly. But the 
lord- mayor, recorder, and ſome others of the 
common- council, waiting on him at Windſor, 
with a very different petition, were denied ad- 
mittance, and ordered to attend the council 
at Hampton-Court, where they received a 


tepremand from the lord chancellor. It was 


* a 4 


however pretended, that theſe loyal addreſſes, 


as they were called, expreſſed the ſentiments of 


the people in general, tho” they came but from 


one of the parties. But what may make it 


preſumed, that the king did not much depend 
upon the people, notwithſtanding theſe ume 
rous addreſſes which weekly filled the Gazettes, 
is, that he never after dared to call a parlia- 


ment to the end of his reign, a ſure ſign, that 


he feared the elections would not be favourable 


Echard. 


Promoti- 
ons at 
court. 
Kennet, 


* * 
— 
* 


Fite- Har- 
Tis tryed 
and exa- 
cuted. 
Echard. 


mouth, knight of the 


to him. Fot if theſe addreſſes had expreſſed 
the general ſenſe of the people, What could 
have hindered the king from calling à parlia- 


ME 


muſt have been devored to him. 
The king was not ſatisfied with'diſconrag- 
ing thoſe who have pteſented diſagreeable ad- 
drefles to him, but alſo filenced and impriſon- 
ed the news-writers which were not of his par- 
ty, while others had liberty to publiſh” daily 
invectives againſt che Whigs, and the late 
ee e 
Shoxtly after the diſſolution of the parlia- 
ment, the king made Charles Lenos duke of 
Richmond, his ſon by the duchefs of Portſ- 
garter at nine years of 
age. Laurence Hyde 2 was created vi- 
count Hyde of Kennelworth ; and lord-chan- 
cellor Finch earl of Nottingham. 
Notwithſtanding the vote of the commons 


{ 


. 


on the account of Fitz-Harris, he was'indiQ- 


ed of high-treaſon at che king s-bencht bar, 


ment, Which, to judge by thefe addreſſes, 


4 | 
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tryed condemned. and executed. It is pre- 168 1. 


Ss 


tended, that he confeſſed to the chaplainot te 


Tower, that there was a deſign laid by the 
Proteſtant party to ſeize the perſon of the king, 
and impriſon him, till he had conſented to what 
ſhould be deſired of him, and that he mention- 
ed many particulars. Others pretend, this 
confeſſion was forged, or only made to ſave 
his life. Indeed it is not eaſy to imagine, that 
ſo many Proteſtants, engaged, as was pre- 
tended, in this plot, would communicate their 
deſigns to an Iriſh Papiſt. Nor is it leſs dif- 
ficult to conceive, why his execution was haſ- 


tened, ſince he might have ſerved for evidence 


of this plot, about which, however, there was 

no farther enquiry. | 
The ſame day 

Oliver Plunket, the popiſh titular primate of 


Fitz-Harris was executed, And OA 


ver Pline 


kett. 


Ireland, ſuffered the ſame puniſhment for con- Burner, 


triving, with the court of France, to raiſe an 
inſurett ion in Ireland. Some pretend, he was 
condemned unjuſtly, and upon falſe evidence. 
I know not what there is in it, but from this 
time forward no agreement is to be expected 
amongſt the hiſtorians, in the relation of the 
{ame facts. It is always with ſome addition, 
which plainly diſcovers the party they-eſpouſe. 


Thus much is certain, that the king delay- ne earl 
ed not to be revenged of ſome ot thoſe who of Shaftſ- 
had been againſt him. The earl of Shaftsbu- bury ſent 


ry was ſeit to the Tower the beginning of Jus 50 the 


ly. He was now called the Proteſtanteatl, in de. 
rifion of his having appeared more zealous than 
any other lord in ſupport of the Proteſtant party, 
and from hence it may be eaſily judged, who 


gave him that name. The ſame day, the king and others; 


alſo ſent to the Tower ſome perſons of a muc 

inferior rank, as Rouſe, Hayns, White, and 
one Colledge a joiner of London, who had 
been very ſtrenuous tor the Whigs, while that 
party was ſupported by the parliament. He 
was alſo called the Proteſtant Joiner, for the 
name of Proteſtant was become the nick- name 
of thoſe who had moſt oppoſed xhe king and 


the Papiſts. The adherants of the court, on The grand 


ower, 


July 2. 


Echard. 


the other hand, pretend, that the Whig-party jury of 


in London, perceiving the court- 
revenged upon their enemies, had found means, 
with the aſſiſtance of Cornith and Bethel, ſhe- 
riffs of London, and zealous Whigs, to ſecure 
orand-jurics entirely at their devotion, ſo that, 
to de feat the efforts of the court; - theſe juries 
were to return Ignoramus upon all-bills brought 
againſt any of the party, and therefore ob- 
tained the name of Ignoramus. But we are 
not to require any proofs of this ſuppoſition. 
The hiſtorians of the court- party content them- 
ſelves with affirming, as a thing beyond doubt, 
that the grand- jury of London was reſolved to 
return Ignoramus upon all bills againſt their 
friends, and we muſt take their word for it, 


began to be 


tho? it ſeems to be ſupported only by the ru- 


mours of their owh party. - 


London 


to Pro- 
teſtants. 


_ favourable 


However, the court began their revenge Colledge 


with Colledge the joiner, and for that purpole indicted of 


a bill of indi&ment of high-treaſon againſt high-rrea- 


him was delivered tothe grand-jury of London, 
who, not finding it well-grounded, threw it 
out with an Tenoramus. © This cauſed an uni- 


verfal joy in London, and was looked upon 
„ 5 EA as 


1 


ſon. 


Acquitted. 
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158 1. as a ſort of triumph. But the court was reſolv- 
[ ed to proceed againſt — with the ut- 
888 Fi moſt ſeverity. For this purpoſe, on pretence of 
o O Hole certain words ſaid tobe ſpoken by Colledge at 
Oxford, he was ordered to be removed to that 
city, and there tryed and condemned. But 

not to be diſappointed, as they had been at 

London, the king's council came to Oxford, 

and were ſhut up with the grand-jury, till 

they had perſuaded them to find the bill. This 

is at leaſt a fact which has been often object- 

ed, and publickly and openly maintained, 

þ+ n= 5 without having been denied. Be this as it 
Sac. . will, Colledge was carried to Oxford, and 
tryed at the afſizes, upon the evidence of Dug- 
dale and Turberville, who had been the wit- 

neſſes in the tryal of the lord Stafford. It is 

not poſſible to read the particulars of this try- 

al, the partiality of the judges, and the de- 
poſitions of the witneſſes, without diſcovering 

a ſettled deſign for the deſtruction of this man, 

who was condemned and executed as a traitor. 

He died, proteſting his innocence, and igno- 

rance of any plot but the popiſi. The court's 
reſentment againſt this man ſhewed itſelf ſo 
manifeſtly, that he was conſidered as the firſt 
martyr for the Proteſtant cauſe. The writers, 
even the moſt devoted to the court, dare not 
poſitively affirm, he was guilty. They content 

. - themſelves with leaving the thing doubtful, af- 
ter cndeavouring however, by the turn they 


_ _.... giveto their account, to inſinuate a belief that 
he was not innocent. 7-9 5 


Oates <7 (: ap . W 
ned cur, Tb ſame day chat 3 was executed, 


of White. Dr. Oates was by order of council turned 
hall. out of Whitchall, with a command not to come 
Echard. within the verge of the council- chamber. In- 
deed, he was no longer wanted, at a time when 

not only the popiſh plot was ridiculed, but a 
diaeͤeſign formed of being revenged ow thoſe ch 
had been moſt zealous to ſupport the be- 
lief of it, and of improving a new Proteſtant 


£ 
. 


lot. MN $2 01.8 10 Bs 7% if1..4 0990 0 
New bs The time for electing the ſheriffs of -Lon- 
ſheriffs don being come, Thomas Pilkington and Sa- 
lord- muel Shute, both Whigs, were choſen in the 
mayor. room of Bethel and | Corniſh, which was very 
2 diſagreeable to the court. But on Michael 
ennet. 


mas- day they had the fatisfattion to ſee Sir 
John Moor an addreſſor choſen lord- mayor. 

-( At the ſeſſions for London, Rouſe, one of 
choſe ſent to the Tower by the king, was in- 


Aicted of high-treaſon, and the grand - jury 


' _-fotind the bill Ignoramun sn. 

The lord It was the ſame with tlie earl of Shaftsbury. 
Shaftſ= The king paſſionately wiſhed to be revenged 
1 bill.ob this lord; ho for ſome. time, had ſhewn 
E.4 bim little regard. To this end; he granted a 
IApecial commiſſion of Oyer and Terminer to 

all the judges of the kingdom to ſit, the 24th 
dl November, with the lord-mayor and alder- 
men, at the Old Baily, on the ears tryal. 
eight witneſſes were heard againſt him, who 
d4aepoſed upon oath many things from his own 
mouth, which diſcovered! pernicious deligns 
againſt the king's perſon. | But the greareft 
iorime objected, againſt him was, the copy of 
n aſſociation (found in his ſtudy) againſt the 
enemies of the king, of the Proteſtant religion, 
and of their country. But notwithſtanding the 


bod! l 


1403 
hopes conceived by the court, of being feed 168 1. 
from this enemy, the grand-jury, conſifhing Www 
of 21 of the ptincipal.citizens of London, con- 
ſidering that the paper, containing the aſſo- 
ciation was only a copy, and not wirit in the 
carl of Shaftsbury's hand, and obſerving very 
great improbabilities in the depoſitions of the 
witneſſes, found no ſufficient ground for the 
bill, and returned it Ignoramus. Immediate- 
ly the whole city teſtified their joy for the 
earl's deliverence, by bonfires in all the ftroets, 
and other marks of ſatisfaction, and the wit- 
neſſes againſt him were in great danger of be- 
ing torn in pieces by the mob. | 
Before we finiſh this year, it will be neceſ- Affairs of 
ſary ro mention the trænſactions in Scotland, Scotland, 
where the duke of York; as the king's high- B*". 
commiſſioner, had opened the parliament the 
28th of July. This parliament, very different 
from the two laſt held in England, took a 
quite contrary courſe, and paſſed ſeveral acts 
ſuch as the king deſired. Wü . 
By the firſt; they acknowledged, that the Acts in fas 
crown of Scotland is by inherent right, by the vour of 
nature of monarchy,” by the fundamential and the king 


unalterable laws ot the kingdom, tranſmitted e 


c 


and devolved-by lineal ſucceſſion, according to Lifs of 
proximity of blood, and that no difference-in James II. 
religion, no law, no act of parliament, can al- 


ter or diuert the right of ſucceſſion, and lineal 


deſcent of the'crown to the neareſt and lawful 
heirs, This act made ir high-treaſon, either by 
word; or writing, to endeavour to ſuſpend, or 
alter, the tight of ſuoceſſion. „„ 

By the ſecond act, alt: former laws for the An _ 
ſecurity- of che Proteſtant religion preſently R Co 82 
profeſſediin that realm, were ratified; by which — 
all the laws made by James I, Charles I; and 
Chattes II againſt poperyy/'were confirmed. 

To this a&t Was annexed a teſt and oath to be 

taken by all offieers in church and ſtate. - This 

oath was drawn in ſuch a manner, chat it im- 

poſed a neoeſſity of ſwearing directiy againſt 
conſeience, or of being, as I may ſay, debar- 

red the ſociety of men. Accordingly; it was 
refuſed by moſt of the miniſters, and a great 
number of the laity. But this was what the 
contrivers-of the oath wanted, in order to have 
opportunity to perſecure and deſtroy thoſe, 

who, it Was foreſeen, would obſtruct the de- 

Gons of the court. Scotland was almoſt re- 
duced to ſlavery, with regard to the govern- 

ment. Nothing was wanting, but the intro- 
duction of the Popiſh religion, and for this che 

oath was intended, becauſe it was thereby 
hoped' to have opportunity of diſabling the 
greateſt enemies of popery from oppoſing this 
deſign. Archibald Campel, earl of Argyle, The earl 
ſon of him beheaded at Edinburgh, was one of Argyle 


of the refaſets of this oath, unleſs he might eee i 

take it with reſerve of his own explanation. 

But this the duke of York would never allow 

him. Indeed theſe ambiguities had been pur- 

poſely inſerted to keep the rigid Presbyterians 

from taking it. Ar laſt, he was arreſted, im- 1. ori. 

priſoned, and brought to a ſolemn tryal, not ſoned. try⸗ 

only for refuſing the oath, but for Having diſc ed and 

ſuaded others from taking it; and for ttris condemn- 

new Kind of treaſon, was condemned to loſe 80. . 

his head. It is pretended; "the king Would © 
eee have 
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168 1. Have pardoned him; but this can only be ſaid 
by conjecture. However, he found means to 
eſcape out of the caſtle of Edinburgh, and 

| withdrew into Holland. '- i 
1681-2 [t appears from what has been ſaid; that 
The Diſ- the Whig- party moſtly contiſted of profeſſed 
* *z, Presbyterians, or of men inclined to Presby- 
Eckhard tery, tho' they profeſſed the eſtabliſhed reli- 
ion; That is to ſay, the times of James I, 

and Charles I, were returned, when every 

man who was not of the :court-party, and a 
furious Tory, was a Presbyterian. The king 

finding his authority ſufficiently eſtabliſhed ſince 

the diſſolution of the Oxford parliament, re- 

ſolved entitely to ruin his enemies the Whigs, 

and conſequently the Presbyterians. To this end, 

he ordered, that the Non- conformiſts ſhould 

be rigorouſly qproſecuted, which diſcover ed 

his motive for conveying away in the houſe of 

lords the bill to repeal che act of the 35 th of 
Elizabeth, at the very time it was going to paſs 

into a law. For if this bill had not vaniſhed, no 
advantage could have been taken againſt the 
Presbyterians. This order of the king occaſi- 

oned a violent perſecution againſt the Diſſen- 

ters. Since the diſſolution of the Jaſt:parlia- 

ment, all the magiſtrates, judges; juſtices of 

the peace, governars and lord-lieutenants, had 

been changed, and the moſt violent Tories put 

in their places. It may eaſily be imagined, 

with what joy and zeal theſe men executed the 

laws againſt the Presbyterians, which had been 
ſuſpended for ſome years. The clergy parti- 
cularly diſtinguiſhed themſelves by2:Jhawing 

their attachment to the principles and maxims 


paſſire of the court. The pulpits reſounded with the 


obedience doctrine of paſſive- Obedience and :non-refli- 
every ſtance, which had been eſpouſed by a few in 
where the reign of Charles I, but was now kniverſal- 
_—_ ly preached. - The clergy ſeemed to make it 


their buſineſs to ſurrender to the king, all the 
liberties and privileges of the ſubjects, and to 
leave them only an unlimited obedience. Ac- 
cording to the principles publickly preached, 
no Eaſtern monarch was more abſolute than 
the king of England. This doctrine was ſup- 


ported in the courts, of juſtice, by all the judg- 


es and lawyers, to the,utmolt of their, power. 
All this was followed with numberleſs petitions 
and addreſſes, wherein the aſſociation, and the 
principles. from which it flowed, were utterly 
abhorred. This aſſociation which had occa- 
lioned the perſecution, againſt the ,Difſenters, 
was but a chimera, and entirely founded on 
the paper found in the earl of Shaſtsbury's 
cloſer, - without even a poſlibility of knowing 
whether it was an original, or a copy, But any 
man's thinking of aſſociating the ſubjeCts againſt 
the king, was ſufficient, according to the cur- 
rent principles, to charge the whole Whig- 


party, as guilty of the greateſt.crime imagina- 


ble. I ſhall not tranſcribe theſe addreſſes. It 
ſuffices to ſay in a word, that they ſuppoſed the 


king of England as abſolute as it is poſſible to 


deviſe. Thus the violent Tories who then pre- 
vailed in the corporations, were not ſatisfied 


with perſecuting the Presbyterians, but alſo 


made the king an arbitrary and abſolute mo- 

narch, as if there had been no other expedient 
to ſave the church of England from the at- 
tempts of the Presbyterians. 


king his brother. To him is generally aſcrib- 15 83 


the vrong to carry it to ſuch height. 
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The duke of Vork returned from Scotland, 1681-2. 

the beginning of March, and was received by ww 

the king with all poſſible ſigns of affection. At * — * 

the ſame time came a letter to the king from 3 

Scotland, ſubſcribed by ſeven biſhops, full of 

the duke of York's praiſes, and of the happi- 

neſs enjoyed by the church of Scotland, under 

his adminiſtration. So that it was not the fault 

of theſe prelates, that the duke, tho? moſt zea- 

tous for the popiſh' religion was not ret pected 

as the principal ſupport and protector of tha 

Proteſtant ch uren. fi 09 | 
After two months ftay in England, the duke 2 Sony 

returned to Scotland to bring his family from Jang, and 

thence. He went by ſea, bur by an unexpect- runs a | 

ed accident, the i ſhip, tho' the weather was Brest dan- 

fair, ſtruck upon the ſand, called the Lemon F 

and Oar, and in a little time had above ſeven Echard. 

foot water in the hold. This obliged him to 

put off in his pinnace, with as many perſons as 

it would hold, and to ſave himſelf on board 


the Mary yatcht. It is pretended, he himſelf 


named the perſons whom he would have in 

the boat with him, and that ſome prieſts and 

jeſuits were preferred to ſeveral perſon of quali- 

ty, who were unforrunately drowned, with a 
hundred and thirty ſeamen, the ſbip ſinking Returns 
ſoon after the duke put off. But 1 will not back to 
warrant this circumſtance, which perhaps is England 


only a report ſpread by his enemies. The where he 


duke made but a ſhort ſtay in Scotland. He 5 
departed within a few days tor England, where 5 : 

o : - © . Py Echard. 7 
he continued, the reſt of this reign, with great 


influence. over the actions and counſels of i the 


ed the rigour with which the king treated his 
enemies the remaining part of his reign. It is 
ſaid, the king being one day importuned by 
the duke to-undertake things which he thought 
very dangerous, told him, © Brother, I am Pamphlets 
<, reſolved never to travel again, you may do abainſt the 
«. fo, if you pleaſe.” n „ 1 (8 Core 
Tho', ſupported by the court and ma- 
giſtrates, the 'Tory-party had the advantage, 
the Whigs however, were not diſeoutaged, in 
be expectation of , cauſing ſome turn, by in- 
forming the people in pamphlets of their dan- 
ger from the court. Theſe pamphlets were 
naumberleſs, and new ones daily appeared, to 
attack or defend. That which made the 


LY ; 7 0 
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greateſt noiſe was, the life of Julian the Apo- 


ſtate, in, which a parallel was drawn between 

that prince and iche duke of York. The ne- 

ceſſity of the excluſion was ſnown, and paſſive- 
obedience exploded as a Mahometan doctrine. 

This book did but exaſperate the patrons of 

paſſive-· obedience. They took occaſion from 

thence to carry the doctrine {a high, that when, 

in the reign of James II, reſtrictions became 
neceſlary, they knew not how te make them, 

and many even perſiſted: in- ſupporting this A Remark 
doctrine, rather than own they had been in upon the 
doctrme of 
paſſive- 


„ demonſtrate, that to this time muſt be obedience. 


fixed the date of the birth, or at leaſt of the 


great progreſs, of doctrine of paſſive- obedience, 


it needs only to be conſidered, that the ſecond 
parliament of this reign; tho' chieflyl com- 
poſed of rigid church- of- England- men, uevot- 
ed entirely to the king, after having, by acts, 
EE | g eſtabliſhed 


Book XXIII. 


1681. eftabliſhed ſuch principles as led to paſſive- 

o obedience, readily departed from it, when the 
court, as they believed, intended thereby to 
introduce an arbitrary government. This 

ſhows their deſign was not to eſtabliſh ſuch a 

government. But in 1682, the time I am 
ſpeaking. of, theſe principles were not only 

preached, but practiſed, and the king was 
thanked in publick and ſolemn addreſſes, for 

having eſtabliſhed an abſolute government. 

The pulpits rung with paſſive-obedience, which 

was enforced from the poſitive declarations of 

God; and all the magiſtrates emulouſly ſtrove: 

to reduce this doctrine to practice. The 

Whigs on their part in their attacks of theſe 

ſtrange opinions, threw themſelves into the o- 

ther extreme, and thereby gave their enemies 

room to accuſe them as ſubverters of monarchy. 

In ſhort, a kind of infatuation ſeized the king- 

dom, and one party, inſtead of coming to a 

temper, violently embraced whatever was 

moſt contrary ro the other. I | 

Great rage wo. 'The animoſity againſt the Whigs was then 

againſt the ſo exceſſive, that even in the adminiſtration ot 

Whigs. jaſtice, the judges forgot common decency. 

Echard. The earl of Shafsbury having brought his a&i- 

on of Scandalum Magnarum, againſt one Mr. 

Cradock, the defendant's counſel alledged, 

© That there was no probability of a fair tryal 

© by a London jury, by reaſon that the earl 

© was of the Skinners company, of which ſhe- 

© riff Pilkingron was maſter; and thar therefore 

© the Jury ought to be taken from ſome other 

.. place.“ The court of King's-Benc found 

this exception ſo juſt, that it was ordered, 

That unleſs the earl would conſent to try his 

© cauſe by a country jury, it ſhould not be 

try d in London.” Iknow not whether ſuch 

an exception had ever been known or admitted 

before. Party rage appeared in all private af- 

fairs, ſo that judgments were formed not ac- 

cording to the right, but the principles of the 

The mayor. Tho' the Whigs had a great diſadvantage 

and ſheriffs in the Kingdom, they ſtill preſerved there ſu- 

ot London per iority in London, where almoſt all the ma- 

elected by giſtrates were of their party; but they were 
the alle, not ſuffered long to enjoy them. Moor, th 

ence fthe 0 fa EQ ong 0 er Joy em oor, the 

court. bord-mayor, who had been an Abhorrer, and 

June 24. Was in the intereſts of the court, objected a- 

Echarg, yr the election of the ſherifls; and afterwards 

of the lord-mayor, who was to ſucceed him; 

and being ſupported by the privy- council, pre- 

voailed, partly by force, and partly by conſent, 

to have new ſheriffs, and a new mayor elected 

The earl of of the king's party. This was a triumph for the 

Sbaftsbury court, and the earl of Shaftsbury was fo ſenſi- 

eſcapes ble of ie, that ſeeing himſelf like to be depriv- 

Holland. ed of the protection of the city of London, he 

avoided the impending ſtorm, by a retreat in- 

to Holland. It was remarked, that he was 

forced to ſhelter himſelf under the protection 

of a republick, to which, when he was chan- 

cellor, and one of the cabzl, he had applied 

that ſaying of Cato, Delenda eſt Carthago. 

He died fix weeks after his arrival in Holland. 


A genes a - The court having got a lord-mayor and 
Jen ang c ſheritts ar their devotion, improved the advan- 


ther Cor. tage, and relying on the compliance of the 
porations, Magiſtrates, reſolved to annul the charter of 
V9 x, II. | 
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London, and afterwards thoſe of all the other 168 
corporations in the kingdom. But this deſign . 
was not executed till the next year. 
In the interim, the lord- mayor and the 
ſheriffs of London, were very active againſt 
the Presbyterians, and executed the-laws with 
great ſeverity. Moreover to recommend them- 
ſelves the more to the court, they prevented 
the burning of the Pope, as had been cuſto- 
=, on the 17th of November. COLE | 
he duke of York embracing ſo favourable Pilkington 
a juncture, brought his action againſt the late fined for 
ſheriff Pilkington, for theſe words, ſpoken by words 
the defendant, &« The duke of York has fired Fand the 
« the city, and is now come to cut our throats.” Juke of 
The jury found for the duke, and gave him York. 
100,000 l. damages. To ſuch height was party Echard. 
rage-carfied; l! oe 
Before: we finiſh- the events of this year 
1682, which was memorable only for the 
progreſs of the court and the Tories, the 
downfal of the Whigs, and the perſecution of 
the Presbyterians, I ſhall relate ſome other 
things which happened this year. 5 
Firft, the murder of Mr. Thynne, almoſt Mr. Tynne 
in the heart of the city, by count Coningsmark, murdered. 
for which His footman was hanged. As this 
is a private affair, I ſhall ſay no more of it. 
This year the King received two extraordi- Embaſſies. 
rom the king of Fez and 
Morocco, the other from the king of Bantam 
in the iſle of Java. CEO 
This year died, prince Rupert, count Pala- Deachs. 
tine of the Rhine, ſo often mentioned in the | 
foregoing reign, ſixty three years of age; John 
Maitland duke of Lauderdale; Heneage Finch 
earl of Nottingham and lord high-chanceltor ; 
and Anthony Afhley Cooper earl of Shafts- 
bares 25060 363 0662 9 3 
On the other hand, the king created ſeveral Promo- 
peers, amongſt the reſt, the duke of Ormond, tions. 
an Iriſh duke, was promoted to the {ame dig- 
nity in England. e 5 
Laſtly, the earl of Sunderland was reſtored Burnet. 
to the office of ſecretary, upon the reſignation 
of the earl of Conway e okra 
The king having had no extraordinary ſup- 
plies from the parliament for ſome ycars, it 
would be aſtoniſhing that heſhould at once be- - 
come ſo good an œconomiſt, as to live upon his —_ 
revenues, if it had not afterwards appeared, ne kin 1 
that he had contracted many debts, and there- uns in 8 
by ſupplied in ſome meaſure the aids of mo- debt. 
ney, Which, on one pretence or other, he had 
uſed to receive from the parliament. The 
court purſued the ſame courſe, without any 
appearance of intending to uſe their new pow- 
er for raiſing money upon the ſubject. It 
might ſeem ftrange, that the King, in his 
preſent- ſituation, did not ſummon a parlia- 
ment, as well to repeal what had been enact- 
ed apainſt him, as to get a ſupply of money. 
Pretences would not have been wanting. That 
was not the thing. But it ſcemed, that not- Res ſon 
withſtand ing the multitude of addreſſes, which which bin: 
were ſtill daily preſented, he did not confide dered the 
in the afſection of his people, and feared, that king from 
the elections would not be favourable to him. be 4 
Indeed theſe addreſſes came but from one par- Ne...” 
ty, and the king knew, it was very poſſible to 
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receive addreſſes from all the corporations in 
England, without being aſſured, that the peo- 
in general were well- affected. But as foreign- 
ers may not underſtand this, I ſhall briefly 
Explain it. Fr | | 
England is almoſt divided into communities, 
called corporations, which have each their 
privileges, obtained from the ſovereigns on 
certain conditions. There is ſcarce a town, 
which has not its magiſtrates and laws as a 
corporation. The mayor, or head of the cor- 
poration, the aldermen, the recorder, and o- 


ther principal officers, are elected either by 


the whole community, or by a certain number 
of townſmen. It is eaſy therefore to appre- 
hend, that the prevailing party may, without 


great difficulty, from a common- council of 


their own principles, and it is this common- 


council which manages the addreſſes preſented 


to the king, in the name of the whole corpo- 
ration. Provided the ſuperiority of voices in 
the common- council be for one of the parties, 


that ſuffices if an addreſs be ordered, to ſay, 


it is in the name of the town or community, 
tho' all the other members ſhould be of a con- 


trary opinion. But in chuſing repreſentatives, 


another method is taken. For then every 
burgeſs, every freeholder, has a right to give 
his vote, and conſequently repreſentatives of a 
contrary party to the magiſtrates and common- 
couucil may very poſſibly be elected. This, 
probably, hindered the king from venturing 


to call a new parliament, for fear he ſhould 


not find his account in it. For the ſame 
voters who had choſen the members of the two 
laſt parliaments, would have had a right to 
vote for the members of a new one, which 


could not be advantagious to the court. The 


court therefore came to a reſolution of re- 


ſuming the charters of the corporations, and 


The king 
goes to 
New- mar- 
ket. 


A Fire 
obliges him 


to return to 


London. 
Echard. 


to grant others drawn in ſuch manner, that the 
king ſhould be almoſt enabled to cauſe ſuch re- 
preſentatives to be choſen, as he pleaſed. It 
may be affirmed, rhere was no readier or more 
effectual way to invade at once the liberties of 
the nation, and cauſe the parliament itſelf to 
approve of the ſame. „„ 

Till things ſhould be ripe for the execution 
of this deſign, or ſome favourable occaſion of- 


fer itſelf, the king reſolved to take the diver- 


ſions of New- market. He had ſcarce been 
there ſix days, when a fire broke out in the 
town with ſuch violence, that he was obliged 
to return to London ſome days ſooner than he 
deſigned. It was pretended afterwards, that 
there was, at this time, a plot againſt his lite, 
to be executed at New- market, and which 
was prevented by the king's ſudden return, 


_ occaſioned by the fire. This accident was aſ- 


1683. 
Several al- 
dermen 


tryed for a 


riot. 


May 8. 
State Try. 


cribed to a particular providence prelerving 
the king, when he was in ſuch danger. ; 

The king intending to be revenged on the 
old magiſtracy of London, which had oppoſed 
him for ſome years, iſſued out a commiſſion tor 
tryalof the authors of the diſorder at the electi- 
on of ſheriffs the laſt year. This diſorder, in 
the commiſſion, was called a riotous and unlaw- 
ful aſſembly, and aggravated as much as a 
thing of ſuch little moment could admit of. 
Fourteen aldermen and ſubſtantial citizens, the 
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leaders of the Whigs, were all tried and con- 


demned in great fines. o 
But the king ſtopped not here, tho' the new 

magiſtrates and common-council took care to 

give him marks of their reſpett and zeal, by 


. 
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WW, 
A Quo 


Warranto 
brou 


ht a- 
repealing ſeveral acts of the court of common- nin the 


council, made during the late troubles. The 

likewiſe replaced, in its nich in the Royal Ex- 
change, the ſtatue of Charles I, which had 
been taken down after his death. Neverthe- 
leſs, this did not prevent a Quo Warranto 
from being brought by the king againſt the 
city, that 1s, an order to ſhow by what war- 
rant they pretended to be a corporation, and 
enjoy the privileges mentioned in the writ. On 
ſuch occaſions, the corporation, againſt whom 
the Quo Warranto is fent, produces the char- 
ter ot their privileges, and the queſtion ts to 
know, whether they have exactly obeyed the 
conditions and articles of their charter. If 
they have been faulty in any eſſential article, 
the court, before whom the aftair is brought; 
may declare their privileges and charter for- 
feited. This rarely happens, becauſe a corpo- 
ration is. not wont to break their charter in eſ- 


——_ 


of, ſome article ot the charter, to ſeize the li- 
berties;of London, into bis hands, and render 
himſelf abſolute maſter of the government of 
that city. The preſent juncture was very fa- 


charter of 


ondon; 


Kennet. 


vourable to his delign, becauſe, ſince the diſſo- 


lation of the Oxtord parliament, he had taken 
care to fill the courts of juſtice with judges de- 
voted to him, and to theſe judges was com- 
mitted the deciſion of this affair. | 


charter by the corporation of London. The 


The king alledged two violations of the R. coke; 


firſt was the illegal exaction of tolls in the mar- 


ket, and particularly the railing money to 


rebuid Cheapſide conduit. The ſecond was 
the framing and printing a ſcandalous petition, 
wherein they charged the king with obſtruct- 
ing the juſtice of the nation, by proroguing 
the laſt Weſtminſter parliament. 


= 


o 
„ 


This affair The char: 


was argued ſolemnly on both ſides, and at laſt ter declar; 


the judges of the King's Bench declared, that n 


the liberties and privileges of the city of Lon- Puruct: 


don were forfeited, and might be ſeized into 
the king's hands. Nevertheleſs, it was de- 
clared by the expreſs command of the king, 


“That judgment ſhould not be entered until 


« his Majeſty's pleaſure ſhould be further 
% known,” I 

Several reflections on this judgment were 
then, and ſtill are, made, which are not to the 
honour either of the king or the court. How - 
ever, the inhabitants of London were extremely 
ſurprized with the thing, and the common- 
council aſſembled _— how to proceed in 
this exlgency. \ ; 
judgment entered till an opportunity offered to 
procure a reverſal. But the court party inſiſted 
upon an abſolute ſubmiſſion to the king betore 


The city 
ſubmits to 
the king, 


Some were for having the 


judgment 
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1683. judgment vas entered, which was in effect a 
Wy w voluntary ſurrender of the privileges of the ci- 
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ſince the hiſtorians are entirely divided, the 1683. 
one repreſenting as falſe, what the others aſ- Way, 


Conditions 
offered by 
the king. 


ty into the king's hands, and a depriving it of 
the means to cauſe the ſentence one day to be 
repealed. This opinion was carred by a ma- 
jority, and the king was waited on with a 
petition agreeable to this reſolution. The king 
anſwered by the lord-keeper North, That he 
would reſtore the charter if the city would ſub- 
mit to the following regulations. 


1. That no lord-mayor, nor any officer of 


the corporation, or ſteward of the borough of 
Southwark, ſhould be capable of, or admitted 
to the exerciſe of their reſpective offices, be- 
fore his majeſty ſhould have approved them 
under his ſign Manual. : 

2. That if his majeſty ſhould diſaprove the 
choice of any perſon to be lord-mayor, &c. the 
citizens ſhould within one week, proceed to a 


new choice: And if his majeſty ſhould in like 


manner diſapprove the ſecond choice, his ma- 
jeſty might if he pleaſed, nominate a perſon to 
be lord-mayor for the enſuing year. 

3. The ſame with regard to the ſherifls. 


e lord-mayor and court of aldermen 


[4 * 


might alſo, wich the leave of his majeſty, diſ- 
place any alderman, recorder, &. _ 
5. Upon the election of any. alderman, if 
the court of aldermen ſhould judge and declare 
the perſon preſented to be unfit, the ward 
ſhould chuſe again, and upon a diſaproval of a 


ſecond choice, the court might appoint ano- 
ther in his room. 2 „ 


6. The juſtices of the peace were to be by 


The cĩty 
accepts 
chm. 


— 


years. But as to the conduct of the 
court, which occaſioned theſe provocations, 


5 


The Rye- 

Houſe 
lot. 
urnet. 


the king's commiſſion; and the ſettling of theſe 
matters to be left to his majeſty's attorney and 


ſollicitor- general, and counil learned in the law. 


By theſe articles, it is evident, the king 
was abſolute maſter of the government of the 
city, and by reſtoring their charter, effectual- 
ly deprived them of their principal privileges. 
Iwo days after, the common- council met 


and reſolved to ſubmit ta the king, by a ma- 


jority of 18 voices. The hiſtorians of the 
king's party ſpeak of this affair very ſlightly, 
pretendiug the city was juſtly puniſhed for 
their great provocations to the King of late 

ing and 


they do not think proper to mention it, and 
ſo the whole blame lies upon the city. 

. We are at laſt come to the pretended Pro- 
teſtant plot, that is to ſay, formed by the Pro- 
teſtants againſt the king and the duke. But 
as it is hard to conceive thę agreement of this 
term, in a Proteſtant country, with deſigns 
framed by Proteſtants againſt Papiſts, and as 
ſome gladly remove the idea of the king and 
duke of York's being Papiſts, they rather 
chuſe to give it the name of the Rye-Houſe- 
Plot, from a houſe ſo called in the road to 
Newmarket, where, it is pretended, the con- 
ſpirators had projected to kill the king and 
duke. I muſt not conceal, that as the former 
conſpiracy, called the Popiſh- plot, did then, 
and ſtill does, paſs for an invention, with the 


adherents of the court, ſo this had the ſame fate 
among thoſe who were, or {til} are, of the 
contrary party. The hiſtory of this conſpira- 
cy mult therefore be read with great caution, 
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Lork. 2., To aſſaſſinate the kin 


ſert as true. Were they both contented with 
relating the bare facts, giving for rrue thoſe 
that may be proved, as tor falſe thoſe whoſe 
contrary cannot be proved, and for doubtful ſuch 
as are doubtful, the reader might be able to 
form ſome judgment. Bat their accounts are 
artfully laboured to prepoſſeſs the reader. A 
thouſand things are inſinuated which have no 
foundation but in their ſyſtem. The witneſ- 
ſes are either knaves or honeſt men, as is moſt 
for their advantage. The conſpiracy in their 
recitals is ſuppoſed true or ſalſe at pleaſure. 
Numberleſs circumſtances are inſerted to ſerve 
their purpoſe, without the leaſt proof or au- 
thority. So the reader, who is in ſearch of 
truth, finds himſelf at a loſs, it being impoſſi- 
ble to enter into a particular examination of 
ſo many oppoſite things. Impartial readers 
content themſelves with leaving the matter 
undecided, becauſe they ſee no proofs ſtrong 
enough to determine their aſſent either way. 
Others, through prejudice in favour of one of 


the parties, or through lazineſs or indifference, 


implicitly follow the ſentiments of the hiſtorian, 
or abſolutely reject them. | 1 
To avoid therefore as much as poſſible the 
faults which I condemn, I ſhall ſuppreſs all in- 
ſinuations of the hiſtorians of both parties, 
and confine myſelf to the depoſitions and de- 
tences of the accuſed, , without adding any cir- 
cumſtance which is not owned by both ſides. / 


This year, on the 12th of June Joſiah Kee- Keeling's 


ling diſcovered the conſpiracy, real or pretend- informs,” 
i jon. 


Burnet. 


ed, to the lord Dartmouth, and ſecretary 
Jenkins, before whom he made open confeſſion 
of the whole matter, and ſubſcribed his depe- 
ſitions. But afterwards, conſidering that his 
ſingle intelligence vas not ſufficient, he pre- 
vailed upon Goodenough, that his brother: 
John Keeling might be admitted into the 
next meeting of the conſpirators. This was 
done, and thereupon the two brothers gave in 
their joint teſtimony upon oath on the 14th of 
une. Hut F ͤ 0 ateg 2 
It muſt be obſerved, that this circumſtance of 
the admiſſion of John Reeling into the ſecrets: 
of the plot, manifeſtly ſuppoſes a conſpiracy. 
Accordingly it is only produced by thoſe hiſto- 
rians who believe the reality of the plot. 
In the ſecond place, the diſcovery of the 
plot being made by Joſiah Keeling, the 12th 
of June, and the depoſition of the two brothers 
being given in the 14th, it follows that, ac- 
cording to the firſt ſuppolition, John Keeling 
had but one day to be informed of the ſecrets 
of this plot. IK) IROT- 7415; Ib 5 25 5 12 ; 
According tothe two Krelings depoſition, ,, 
the plot confted of three articles. 1. The con- — 
ſpirators deſigned, to ſecure the king's guards 
(but how this was to be executed does not ap- 
pear) then to block up or beſiege Whitehall, 
and ſeize; rhe; perſons of the king and duke ot 
and duke in 


rr 
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2683. Upon this depoſition, the king publiſhed a 
roclamation for apprehending, colonel John © 

Ca > y, Richard Rumbold malſter, Richard 
Nelthorpe Eſq; Edward Wade Gent. Rich- 

ard Goodenough Gent. Capt. Walcot, Wil- 

lam "Thompſon, James Burton, and William 

Hone for any of which 100 l. was offered to the 
diſcoverer. © Upon this proclamation, colonel 
Rumſey ſurrendered himſelf the next day; 

and being examined by fecretary Jenkins, he 
confeſſed all he knew; which confeſſion was 

next day confirmed by two others, Mr. Weſt 

and Mr. Sheppard: So that on the 28th of 

Jane, there came out à ſecond proclamation, for 
apptehending James duke of Monmouth, Ford 
lord Gray, Sir Thomas Armſtrong knight, 
and Robert Ferguſon. It is pretended, chat 
when the warrants were delivered to Legat 
the meſſenger to ſeize Ferguſon with the reſt 
of the offenders, Secretary Jenkins gave Legat 
2 ſtrict eõmmand, not to take him, but to 
ſhun him where ever he met him. - Shortly 
after, the lord Howard of Eſcrick alſo ſurren- 


dered himſelf, and upon his inſormation, war- 


rants for his h-treaſon- were iſſued out againſt 
che earl of- Eſſex, the lord Ruſſel, and others, 
who were taken up accordingly: ' 

This diſcovery broliglit addreſſes from! all 
parts to 7 the king. The ambaſſa- 
dots of foreig on princes paid the ſame: compli- 
ment ;and*he Kits of France offered [500 piſt- 


rolsfar tlie appreneft on of Monmouth, Gray, | 


Addreſſes, 
Echard. 


 Arinſtrong, or Ferguſon. '- 
Wales The priſoners were not ſuffered long to Un- 
tryal. Sal Waldcot _ firlt broiight to his tryal 
the rꝛth of July, #6d#patatt him. 


Rumſey's g. Rumſey fwore, er Plat the priſoner came 

evidence. to a meeting at Weſt's chamber, where the 

Brate-Try. © depofient was preſentʒ aw fien a liſt was brought 

<- of | the aſſaſſnes, and, agreed to joyn with 

„them, intending to eommand a patty that 

by ſhould charge rhe guards: That he under- 

©took'to go and view Rumbold's houſe, and 

bought a horſe for hat purpoſe: That he 

© Was preſent at the dividing London into 20 

< parts, in order to an inſurrection; and at 

© the cohlült for buy ing of arms after che diſap- 

*« potntment at the Rye. Houſe: That he was 

© at the meeting for cartying on the epnſpira- 

© cy on Thurſday before the - diſcover Ry and 

« that, after it, they met at captain Tracy's, 

5 Watcgt's owt logging,” the-deponent” 705 

reſent.” 41. Hrn iC 24800 = 11120 30 

Keeling's. * eee "depoſed 4 KI Walcot was at 

State- Try. © the rapterdu aſſembiy at the 'Salutarion- 

© Tavern, where tlie deponent was called Cu- 

© Hop, and a health drank to the Engliſh Cu- 

5 ling Weſt declaring, that Culing in Dutch 

4 ing: Vet in Ehefili, addin he hoped to 

| 5 Kecling en the Head of as an army 

in Wapping, as they! bed ons Cuting wap 
. wg vlog by 07 e eig We 

<P Fe That Waleot uſed· to come 

oF he bed, he lodged at his houſe; 

Lpetal others mer at the 

pf Pete on 8 5 il, and often at other 

1 275 in order to "raiſe men, 4fid' divide 

the city into 20 patts for ſecuring! the king 

aud the duke: Mut almoſt every time they 

7 WF at leaſt three times, 'the priſoner at the 
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c bar was there: That he was at the laſt meet- 1 

ing at Tracy's, where they debated of Wy 

* ſtanding with ſword in hand, and of e 
5 Keeling for making the diſcovery. 

Weſt teſtified, That the priſoner, upon Weſt's, 

© the election of the London ſheriff, asked 
him, will the people do nothing to ſecure 
L themſelves? and acquainted him with the 
inſurrection then deſigned within three weeks 
© or a month: That the earl of Shaftsbury 
© was in the deſign, and had engaged the pri- 
© ſoner : That he had an expectation of being 
* a colonel of horſe; asking the deponent, 
© whether he would have any command un- 
der him? That upon his refuſal, he deſired 
him to lend him a ſuit of ſilæ- armour: That 
the ſaid Walcot told him of ſeveral deſigns 
© to attack the duke: That in the buſineſs of 
© the Rye-Houſe, he undertook to command 
© the 3 that was to ſet on the guards.“ 

des theſe witneſſes, there was a letter Walcots 

Woe under Walcot's one hand, to ſe- letter pro- 
cretary Jenkins, in which he ſaid, That if his — 

a majeſty deſired it, he would diſcover to him * 
all thi he knew in England, Scotland, or Ire- 

land, which might be ſome thing more than , 
the original diſcoverer could acquaint him 

with, elpecially, as to Ireland: That his 
intimacy with a Scotch minifter-thro* whoſe 

hands much of the buſineſs went; une \ 
his knowing: very much, & . - 

Malcot's defence conſiſted, fiſt; 05 a plain Walcot's 
denial of having any hand in the aſſaſſination; defence. 
ſaying, He Knew well enough; if! he had State Try. 
g undertaken to charge rhe „ while 64 
<.thets'killed the king, he was cohally gullry 
© xwith/ thoſe that killed him; bur'thar he was 
© flok of the gout during the meetings, while 

©. the king vas at Newmarket., -- To this Weſt 

replied, 5 Thatthe remembered it well, by a 

© good token, chat the priſoner himſelf ſaid, 

© he was afraid when the time came, he ſnoul dd 

not be able to draw on hib boots. Walrcot 

added; © That he came accidentally to their 8 
< meetings only to: hear news. That what he 
had promiſed to diſoover, he had only heard 
© from Fetguſon! In coneluſion, he was He is con: 
brought in ouilty. of high-treaſon by the jury. demned. 

Thoſe who thing this plot was only an at- 4 remark 
tifice of the court, to deſtroy itheir chief ene- e ts 
tryal. 
mies, obſerve, that the depoſitions of the wit- 
neſſes againſt Walcot, and the other pretend- 

ed Conſpirators, are all founded on the ſuppo- 
ſition, that there was really a deſign to ſeize 
the king's guards/ aſſaſſinate him and the 
duke, and raiſe An. inſurrebtion, and upon a 
previous narrative of this pretended conſpira- 
oy, ſuppoſed to be undeniable, to which the 
ſcyeral depoſitions were adjuſted, before the 
reality of the defign was 22 9 4 
In the ſecond place, they ſay,” mat theſe 

fitions-are incoherent. For the oonſpira- 

tors muſt have had at the ſame time two con- 
trary deſigns, onè to ſecure the king's perſon, 
to oblige him to conſent- to / their pro deer 

and the other to aſſaſſinate him; two defi igns 
which can hardly fubſiſt rogethier, we 

Their adverfaries reply, tt: ny ot by 
the depoſitions of the Witneſſes," hat the ac- 

euſed had affiſted at ſuch and 8 

where 
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where the king's aſſaſſination was mentioned, 
and having diſcourſed concerning the deſign, 
the ſuppoſition was ſufficiently proved. 

I ſhall not relate the tryals of the other pri- 
ſoners of little note, but confine myſelf to the 
lord Ruſſel's, ſon to the earl of Bedford. This 
lord being one of thoſe againſt whom the court 
was molt incenſed, becauſe he had propoſed 
the excluſion-bill in the houſe of commons, 
and carried it up to the lords, he was tryed 
the 12th of July at the Oid-Baily, betore 
eight judges. He was very urgent for one 


day longer for his tryal, becauſe, as he ſaid, 


he had witueſſe, that might come before night, 
but he was over ruled. He then urged to 
have his tryal deterred to the atternoon, but 
wich no better ſucceis. Three witneſſes depoſ- 
ed againſt him, colonel Rumſey, the evidence 


againſt Walcot, Mr. Sheppard, and the lord 


Rumſey's 
depolition, 


Sheppard's 
dep.litun. 


+ QA. nd W 8, 


The lord 
Howard's 
depoſition. 


A M K A ALA A A 


Howard ot Elcrick. 

1. Rumicy depoſed, © That in the end of 
October, or iu the beginning of November 
* 1682, there met at Mr. Sheppard's houſe in 
£ Ab-church-lane, the duke of Monmouth, 

the lord Gray, the lord Ruſſel the priſoner, 


c 
© Sir Thomas Armſtrong, and Robert Fergu- 
* ſon: That the earl of Shattsbury deſired 


© him to go to them thither, to know what 
* re{oluton they were come to about the riſing 
© of Taunton; that he did go, and Mr. Shep- 
* pard carried him up where they were, and 
© he delivered his metilage. That the anſwer 
© was, Mr. I renchard had failed them, and 
there would be no more done in the matter, 
at that time: That there was at the lame 
© time a diſcourſe by all the company, about 
* ſecing what peſture the gaurds were in, that 
they might know how to futpiize them: 
* That tome of them undertook to go and lee : 
Tac the lord Ratlel iu particular did ſpeak 
about the riſing, and gave his conſent to it. 
2. Mr. Sheppard teſtiſed, That in Octo- 
© ber lait, Fe guſon deſired of him, in the 
duke of Monmouth's name, the convenien- 
cy ot his houſe, for the meet ing ot ſome per- 
ſons of quality; and that the ſame day in 
the evening, the duke of Monmouth, the 
lord Giay, the lord Ruſſel, Sir Thomas Arm- 
ſtrong, colonel Rumſcy, and Fergulon came; 
that they delired to be private, and none of 
his ſervants to come up: That their diſcourſe 
was how to ſurprize the gaurds: That the 
duke of Monmouth, ' the lord Grey, and Sir 
Thomas, Armitrong, went one night to the 
Mews. to view them: That the next time 
they came, Armſtrong ſaid, the gaurds were 
very remiſs, and the thing was feaſible : 
That they had two meetings of this kind at 
his houſe ; that in one of them ſomething 
was read by Ferguſon in the nature of a de- 
claration, ſetting forth the grievances of the 
nation in order to a riſing: That he could 
not poſitively ſay, that the lord Ruſſel was 
there when it was read; but the ſaid lord, 
the priſoner, was there when it was diſcoui ſ- 
ed of ſeizing the guards.” 
The lord Howard began his teſtimony, with 
a long ſtory about the plot in general, which 
ſeemed to be deſigned only to exaſperate the 
jury; after Which he depoſed to this effect: 
. Vor II. | 
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The Reign of C H AR L E S II. : 
© That after the earl of Shaftsbury's flight, 


* the chief perſons concerned in the conſpira- 


cy, in his time, began to coſider, they had 
gone fo far, that it was unſafe for them to 
make a retreat; and that in fo great an af- 
fair, conſiſting of ſuch infinite particulars, 
to be managed with ſo much fineneſs, it 
would be neceſſary to have ſome general 
council; and that therefore they reſolved to 
erect a cabal among themſelves, which uſu- 
ally conſiſted of ſix perſons, the duke of Mon- 
© mouth, the earl ot Eſſex, the lord Ruſſel, 
* Colonel Sidney, Mr. Hampden junior, and 
the deponent; and this was about the mid- 
dle of January laſt. They met at Mr. 

Hampden's houſe, where it was preſently 
agreed, their proper province was to take 


care of the inſurrection: That the chief 


o 
things they debated were, whether that in- 
© {urrection ſhould begin firſt in London, or 
© the country; then what counties and towns 
* were the fitteſt, and moſt diſpoſed to action; 
then what arms were to be got, and how to 
be diſpoſed; then, that it was neceſſary to 
| have a common bank of 25, or 30,000 l. to 
anſwer the occaſions of ſuch an undertaking ; 
but that the greateſt point was, to order it 
ſo, as to draw in Scotland into a conſent with 
© them; becauſe it was requiſite, that all kinds 
of diverſion ſhould be given to the king's 
forces. That about ten days after, every one 
of the ſame perſons met again at the lord 
© Rufles houſe: That they then came to a 


reſolut ion of ſending ſome perſons to the earl 


ot Argyle, to ſettle a correſpondence with him, 
and that tome meſſengers ſhould be diſpatched 
into Scotland, to invite ſome Scotchmen hi- 
© ther, who bett underſtood the ſtate of Scot- 
© land, togive an account of it: That the per- 
* ſons determined to be ſent for, were Sir John 
© Cockram, the lord Melvil, and one of the 
name of Campbel: That colonel Sidney was 
© intruſted ro take care of a meſſenger ; and he 
told the deponent, he had ſent Aaron Smith; 
© then they agreed not to meet again till the 
© return ot the meſſenger, who was gone a- 
© bout a month before they heard any thin 
© of him. That all this debate at the lor 
KRuſſel's went without contradiction, all 
© there preſent giving their conſent: That 
as for railing of money, every one was pur 
© to think of, ſuch a way, that money might 
© be collected without giving cauſe of jealouſy- 
That after all this, the deponent met no 
© more with them; bur, when he returned 
out of the country, he was informed, that 
© Aaron Smith was come back, and that Sir 
John Cockram was alſo come to town.“ 
To all this the lord Ruſſel made anſwer, © 
« Thar he could not but think himſelf migh- 
© ty unfortunate, to . ſtand charged with fo 
high a crime, and that intermixed with the 
treaſons, horrid practices and ſpeeches of 
other people, while the king's counſel took 
© all advantages, and heightened things againſt 
© him, That he was no lawyer, a very un- 
© ready ſpeaker, and altogerher a ſtranger to 
things of this nature: That he was ſen- 
© ſible he was not ſo provided to make his 
© defence, as othe;wile he ſhould do; but he 
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* thought the gentlemen of the Jury were men 
© of conſcience, that valued innocent blood, 
and hoped they would conſider the v itneſſes, 
that they ſwore to fave their own lives. 
That the two times they met, was upon no 
formed deſign, only to talk of news and 
things in general: That the lord Howard 
having a voluble tongue, they delighted to 
hear him diſcourſe; That he knew of no 
ſuch council as fix choſen, for who ſhould 
chuſe them? As to colonel Rumſey, He 


obliged to the King and the duke ; and it 
was ſtrange he ſhould be capable of ſuch a 
deſign as to murder the king. That the 
time was elapſed by the 13th of the king, 
which limits the proſecution to ſix months. 
Neither was the deſign of levying war, trea- 
* ſon, unleſs it appeared by ſome over act. 


c 


And asking upon what ſtatute he was indict- 


ed, he was told, © The ſtatute of the 25th of 
Edward the third.” Upon which he infiſted 
upon a matter in law, and particularly, © That 
the buſineſs at Mr. Sheppard's houſe was 


© ſworn to only by one witneſs.* To which he 


was anſwered, © That it there were one witneſs 


© of one act of treaſon, another of a ſecond, 


© and another of a third, that manifeſted the 
* ſame treaſon, it was ſufficient.” 

For a defence of his lordſhip, there appear- 
ed for him the duke of Somerſet, the carl of 
Angleſey, Mr. Edward Howard, the lord 
Cavendith, the lord Clifford, doctor Tillotſon, 
doctor Burnet, doctor Cox, doctor Fitz-Wil- 
liams, Mr. Luton Gore, and Mr. Spencer. 


Some of thele teſtified that the lord Howard, 
before he was taken, declared, He believed 
© the lord Ruſſel innocent, and knew nothing 


State-Try, 


He is con- 
demned. 


July 14. 


© againſt him.” Others ſpoke to his lordſhips 
private character, and declared his great 
worth and probity, his virtuous and ſober life, 
and en jy improbability of his being 
thus ingaged. But this was turned againſt him 
by the king's counſel, who ſaid, there could not 
be any more dangerous enemies to a ſtate than 
ſuch as come ſober, to endeavour its deſtruct ion. 
As to. what concerned the lord Howard's 
ſaying, he believed the priſoner innocent, it 
was anſwered by that lord himſelf, who con- 
feſſed, He had faid fo, being then himſelf 
not accuſed, ſo that he intended to out- face 
the thing both for himſelf and the party; 
but now, his duty to God, the king, and 
his country required it, he muſt ſay the truth; 
and that tho' the council of ſix were not 
. choſen by any community, yet they did ere& 
- themſelves, by mutual agreement, one with 
another 1nto- that ſociety.” | 
In concluſion, the jury brought him in guil- 
ty of high-treaſon. This ſentence was conſider- 
ed by all, who had any ſence of ſhame left, as 
the moſt crying injuſtice- ever known in Eng- 
land. For the lord Ruſſel was condemned for 


A 


A a £6 


words ſpoken in his hearing, which in England 


can never pals for treaſon. The lord Howard 
fo loſt his reputation, for being acceſlary to 
this injuſtice, that he was looked upon with 
horror by honeſt men, who avoided his com- 

any, as athamed, or afraid to be ſeen with 
him. Some ſay, he had made his peace with the 


was notoriouſly known to have deen highly, 
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king a little before, by the mediation of the 
ducheſs of Portſmouth, 
to ſerve as a witneſs againſt the pretened con- 
ſpirators, 


- 


But that which was believed to have very The carl 
much influenced the jury againſt the lord Rut- et Effex 


ſel, was, that in the very time of his tryal 
the earl of Eſſex, priſoner in the Tower, was 
found dead in his chamber, with his throat 
cut from car to car with a razor. 
was immediately brought to the Old-Baily, 
and communicared to the judges and the king's 
counſel, who from thence took occaſion to 
infinuate to the jury the reality ot the plot, 
ſince the earl of Eflex rather choſe to lay vio- 
lent hands on himſelf, than ſtand a tryal. 


Tho' the coroner's inqueſt, after an exami- The king 
nation of the dead body, found the earl Felo and the 


de ſe, this was not capable to remove the ſuſ- , 
picion entertained by moſt people, that this 
fact was committed by the order of the king 
and duke,. who were in the Tower that very 
morning, where they had not been for 12 years 
before. It was beſides urged, that it was not 
poſſible tor a man to cut his own throat from 
ear to ear. Several other circumſtances were 
added, of which it is not eaſy to diſcover the 
truth. It is pretended, that in the blood 
ſprinkled on the floor of the room, were diſco- 
vered the marks of a ſtrange foot; and that 
after the deed was done, the razor was thrown 
out of the window, and pickt up bp a little 
girl. That beloie the eoroner came to inſpect 
the body, care was taken to ſtrip and leave it 
naked, and to waſh the room. That the coro- 
ner demanding to ſee the cloaths, was anſwer- 
ed, it was his buſineſs to examine the bo- 
dy, and not the cloaths. What has been moſt 
plauſibly urged, in vindication of the king and 
duke from this horrid action is, that perſons 
of credit have icttified their frequent hearing 
the earl of Eſſex declare, that ſelf- murder was 
no ſin. It is further added, that his counteſs, 
and Sir Henry Capel his brother, owned the 


juſtice of the coroner's verdict. But had they 


believed the contrary, this was no proper time 
to diſcover their ſuſpicions. 1 am very certain, 
the laſt earl of Eſſex, his ſon, was of another 
opinion, and have hear him ſay, he believed 
his father was murdered, and that a French 
footman, who then ſerved his father, was 
ſtrongly ſuſpected, and diſappeared imme- 
diately after the fact. Be this as it will, the 
general opinion then was, and ſtill is, that this 
unfortunate nobleman fell a ſacrifice to the re- 
venge of the king and the duke. This ſeems 
the Teſs ſtrange, as among thoſe who declared 
moſt openly for their country, againſt the 
king and duke, the earl of Eflex was not the 
only perſon who felt the effects of their reſent- 
ment. The king however publickly declared in 
print, that he was deeply afflicted for the earl of 
Eſſex's death, becauſe he was thereby deprived 
of an opportunity to exerciſe his clemency, and 
teſtify, how highly he valued the memory of 
the lord Capel. Bur inſtead of convincing the 
publick by this external demonſtration, it was 
by many imagined, that the king mentioned 
the lord Capel, only to inſinuate, how much _ 
the earl his ſon had deviated from his ſteps. 
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1683. Beſides, the lord Ruſſel condemned for this 
lot, two others alſo met with the ſame fate, 


Walcor, viz. Hone a joyner, and John Rouſe, This 
3 and jaſt had been indicted for treaſonable words, 
ouſe ex- | pf moe 

cured, And eſcaped by an Ignoramus jury. Bur he 
was re-taken, and tryed for the ſame crime, 
which did not properly belong to this plot, 
bur to his having talked of the king in trea- 
ſonable terms. Hone and Rouſe were both 
condemned as traitors, and executed with 
Walcor, the 2oth of July. They confeſſed, 
they had heard of a plot in general, but de- 
ſcended not to particulars. At leaſt it did not 
appear, that the lord Ruſſel had any corre- 

n ſpondence with them. 5 

C1 exe. The next day, the lord Ruſſel was alſo exe- 

cured, Cured. He was fo univerſally eſteemed, that 


Echard. it could not be thought, the king would re- 
fuſe his pardon, which was begged by ſo many 
powertul relations. Ir is even faid, the carl 
or Bedford his father, offered 100,000 l. for 
his life, but his offer was rejected. The king 
would not ſo much as grant a reprieve of ſix 
weeks to his lady, tho' daughter to the carl 
of Southampton, but made her this anſwer, 
e ſhall I grant that man fix weeks, who, if 
er it had been in his power, would not have 
ec granted me fix hours?” Every one how- 
ever was perſuaded, that if there was a deſign 
to kill the king, the lord Ruſſel was not con- 
cerned in it. Beſides, that he denied it with 
his lait breath, he was not condemned for that 
crime, and the witneſſes which depoſed a- 
pln bla ſaid nothing like it. And yet, the 

ing, to have an excuſe for refuſing a ſhort 
delay, ſuppoſed this crime fully proved It 
cannot be denied, that tho the lord Ruſſel 
had been guilty of the crime for which he was 
condemned, viz. of giving a tacit conſent to 
the deſign of an inſurrection, the king could 
never have had an opportunity of exerciſing 
his clemency with more Applaus, to a man of 
ſo known virtue, near relation of the greateſt. 
families in the kingdom. But all theſe con- 
fiderations were weak, againſt the paſſion of 
revenge with which the king and the duke of 
York were actuated. The lord Ruſſel had 
been cne of the warmeſt oppoſers of the duke 
of York, had joined the earl's of Shaftsbury 
and Eſſex, and carried up the excluſion- bill to 
the houſe of lords. Theſe were crimes not to 
be forgiven by the king and his brother. But 
pe haps molt of my readers, after having pe- 
ruſed the tranſactions of this reign, will not 
think it ſo enormous a crime to endeavour to 
oppoſe an arbitrary power, which was begin- 
ning ko be introduced. He died with great 
reſolution, proteſting his innocence, and ig- 
norance of any defign againſt the king's per- 
ſon, or of any contrivance to alter the govern- 
ment. As it was expected that he would be 
interrupted, he ſpoke but little on the ſcaffold, 
Icaving in the hands of the ſheriff a paper, in 
Which he proteſted his innocence, and ſaid, 
&« That he died a true and ſincere Proteſtant, 
« and in the communion of the church of 
England, tho* he could never yet comply 
« with, or riſe up to all the heights of ſome 


* Wo le.” | 
For a concluſion to this tragedy, it remains 
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deeply engaged in the republican party. At 
the reſtoration he thought not fit to accept 
perſonally of the indemnity, whether in diſ- 
truſt of the king, or for ſome other reaſon. At 
laſt, in 1677, he obtained a particular pardon 
of the king, and returned to England, where 
he joined the country-party, at which the king 
was extremely offended. 


Four witneſſes were produced againſt him, Depoſiti- 
Rumſey, Weſt, Keeling, and the lord Howard ons againſt 


im. 
Nov. 2 1. 


of Eſcrick. The three fitſt contented them- 
ſelvs with giving a particular account of the 
plot, but ſaid nothing directly againſt the 
Sher He complained of it as a great 
ardſhip, as prepoſſeſſing the jury. The lord 
Howard depoſed, as before at the tryal 
of the lord Ruſſel, that colonel Sidney was 
of the council of ſix, and had ſent Aaron 
Smith into Scotland, to engage the Scots in A 
rebellion. J po on 


1111 
oniy to ſpeak of the condemnatidn and execu- 1683. 
tion of colonel Algernoon Sidney, who was 
accuſed of the plot, and of the defign to kill Tryal of 

the king. He was brother to the earl of Lei- & 
ceſter, and, in the late troubles, had been Bu 


ernoon 


] 
hey. 


rnet. 


His defence was, firſt, the great improba- His de- 
bility of erecting a council of ſix; and that fence. 


perſons ſo little knowing one another, ſhould 
preſently fall into ſo great and intimate a 
triendſhip. As ro the duke of Monmouth, he 
faid, he never ſpoke with him above three times 
1n his life; and one time was, when lord How- 
ard brought him to his houſe and cozened 
them both; for he told the duke, that colo- 
nel Sidney had invited him, and he told the 
colonel, that the duke invited himſelf, and 
neither of them was true. He enlarged upon 
the ill reputation of the lord Howard, and 14 


varying his evidence with reſpect to the lor 


Ruſlel's, and the preſent tryal. He alledged 
the lord : Howard's indigence, and his owing 
him money, which debt might probably be 
cancelled by his conviction. He proved by 
the teſtimonies of the earls of Clare and Angle- 
ſey, of Mr. Philip, and Mr. Edward How- 
ard, Dr. Burnet, Mr. Ducas, and Mr. Blake, 
that the lord Howard had confeſſed, That 
he could not get his pardon untill he had 
te done ſome other jobs, till he was paſt the 
6e qdrugery of ſwearing,” 8 8 


ä ; dis wee : *». > a 
During this whole tryal, the judges. thems Partiality 


ſelves undertook to anſwer the reaſons of the of the 
accuſed, without leaving any thing for the judges 


king's counſel to do. But they anſwered not 
the object ion drawn from the confeſſion of lord 
Howard, nor did he himſelf make any reply. 
So that the deſign of the court to furniſh the 


jury with reafons to condemn the priſoner, 


manifeſtly appeared. | 
But what was moſt urged againſt, him, 
a manuſcript found among his papers. It w 


4 


an anſwer to a book, compoſed by Sir Ro- nuſeripts 
bert Filmer, to prove, that, by the laws ot produced 


WAS One of his 


ag own mas» 


God and nature, kings, and particularly choſe _ 
of England, were inveſted with abſolute and 


unlimited power. Sidney, in his anſwer to 
this book, had aſſerted a quite contrary doc- 
trine, and carried his republican principles, to 
a very great height. | TN 

He faid firſt, that the manuſcript was not 
writ 
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by him, and he ſaw no reaſon for aſcribing it 
to him., That tho' he was the author, it 


might be writ many years ago, in anſwer to 


Filmec's book, with no intention of publiſhing 


it, but diſputandi gratia, only for private di- 
verſion, and the exerciſe of his pen. In fine, 
he inſiſted very much upon the neceſſity of two 
witneſſes to the ſame fact. The court, as 1 
ſaid, anſwered all his objections, but it plain- 
ly appears, it was with wretched cavils and 


ſubtilities. To the manuſcript it was anſwer- 


ed, thar ſcribere eſt agree, and that there was 
ſufficient in it to prove the malice of his heart, 
and his treaſonable deſigns. I know not whe- 


ther the Engliſh lawyers are agreed in this 


He 1s con- 
demned, 


condemned to die, for writing any thing with- 
ont publiſhing it. 


and be- 
headed. 
State- Try, 


maxim. However, he was brought in guilty 


by the jury. It is pretended, this was the 


firſt time a man was accuſed of treaſon, and 


He was beheaded the 7th of December, 
without diſcovering the leaft weakneſs. In- 
ſtead of a ſpeech on the ſcaffold, he delivered 
a writing to the ſheriff, in which he complain- 


ed bitterly of the injuſtice done him. He 
. repreſented the infamous lite of the lord How- 


ard, and the judges, as men corrupted, and 
only promoted to ſerve the deſigns of the 
court. | =Þ way ; . 

While theſe pretended conſpirators were 
vigorduſly proſecuted, the univerſity of Oxford 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves in a particular man- 
ner, amongſt the advocates for the court, by a 
condemnation in form of 27 propoſitions, col- 
jected out of feveral modern authors, concern- 


ing the regal power. This decree was pre- 


The Ox- 
ford de- 
cree. 
Kennet, 


9 9 


ſented to the king with great ſolemnity, and 
very graciouſly received. In the decree itſelf 
will appear the ſentiments of the univerſity at 
that time. . V 

The judgment and decree of the univerſity of 
Oxford, paſſed in the convocation, July 21. 
1683, againſt certain pernicious books, and 
damnable doctrines, deſtructive to the fa- 
cred perſons of princes, their ſtate and 
government, and of all human ſociety. 

A Lthough the barbarous aſſaſſination late- 
2 jy enterprized againſt the perſon of his 
© ſacted majeſty, and his royal brother, engage 


all. our thoughts to refle&t with the utmoſt 


A A AA AAA AAA A A 


deteſtation and abhorrence on that execrable 
villany, hateful to God and man, aud pay 


vidence, which by extraordinaty methods 
brought it to paſs, that the breath of our 
noſtrils, the anointed of the Lord, is not ta- 
ken in the pit which was prepared for him; 
and that under his ſhadow we continue to 
live, and enjoy the bleſſings of his govern- 
ment; yet notwithſtanding, we find it to 
be a neceſſary duty at this time to fearch 
into, and lay open thoſe impious doctrines, 


© which having of late been ſtudiouſſy diſſe- 


.» 


mimated, gave riſe and growth to theſe ne- 


© farious attempts; and paſs upon them our 
© ſotemn publick cenſure; and deoree of con- 
© demnation. e e oy 
© Therefore, to the honour of the holy and 


© undivided 'Irinity, the preſetvarion of Ca- 
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our due acknowledgments to the Divine Pro- 


o 
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* tholick truth in the church, and that the 1683. 
* king's majeſty may be ſecured both from the ya 


* attempts of open bloody enemies, and machi- 
* nations of treacherous hereticks and ſchiſ- 
« maticks: We the vice-chancellor, doctor, 
* proctors, and maiters, regent and not regent, 
met in convocation, in the accuſtomed man- 
ner, time, and place, on Saturday the 2 iſt 
day of July, in the year 1683, concerning 
certain propoſitions contained in divers book 
and writings, publiſhed in the Engliſh, and 
allo the Latin tongues, repugnant-to the holy 
{criptures, decrees of councils, writings of the 
| fathers, the faith and profeſſion of the primi- 
tive church, and alſo deſtructive of the king- 
ly government, the ſafety of his majeſty's per- 
ſon, the publick peace, the laws of nature, 
and bonds of human ſociety ; by our unani- 
mous aſſent and conſent, have decreed and 
determined in manner and form following. 
I. All civil authority is derived originally 
from the people. 19 
© II. There is a mutual compact, tacit. or 
expreſs, between a prince and his ſubjects; 
and that if he perform not his duty, they 
are diſcharged from theirs. df ok 
III. That it lawtul governors become ty- 
rants, or govern otherwiſe than by the laws 
of God and man they ought to do, they 
forfeit the right they had unto their govern- 
ment. Lex Rex. Buchan. de Jure Regini. 
Vindiciz contra Tyrannos. Bellarm. de Can- 
ciliis, de Pontifice. Milton. Goodwin. 
IST Ei . 
IV. The ſovereignty of England is in the 
© three eſtates, viz. king, lords, and com- 
© mons. The king has but a co-ordinate pow 
© er, and may be over-ruled by the other 
© two. Lex Rex. Hunton. f a limited 
© and mixed Monarchy. Baxter's H. C. Polit. 
„ CarechiC.-.*- CY 
V. Birth-right and proximity of blood 
give no title to rule or government; and it 
is lawful to preclude the next heir from his 
© right and ſucceſſion to the crown. Lex Rex. 
6 Hunt's Poſtſcript. Dolemans Hiſtory ot 
© Saccefhion. Julian the Apoſtate. Mene 
R „ | 
VI. It is lawful for ſubjects, without the 
© conſent, and againſt the command of the 
ſupreme magiſtrate, to enter into leagues, 
© covenants and aſſociations, for defence, of 
c 
c 
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' themſelves and their religion. Solemn 

League and Covenant. Late Aſſociation. 
7058 VII. Self- preſervation is the fundamental 
© law of nature, and ſuperſedes the obligation 
© of all others, whenſoever they ſtand in 
© compeitition with it. Hobbes, de Cive ; 
Leviathan. OE AS on Las 
VIII. The doctrine of the goſpel, con- 
© cetning patient ſuffering of injuries, is not 
© inconſiſtent with violent reſiſting of the high- 
© er powers, In caſe of perſecution for religion. 
© Lex Rex. Julian the Apoſtate. Apologet. 
. . FE IHR8 

IX. There lies no obligation upon Chri- 
© ſttans to paſive obedience, when the prince 


commands any thing againſt the. laws of our 


country; and the primitive Chriſtians choſe 
rather to die than reſiſt, becauſe Chriſtiani- 
C33 133-8 4 41 © 4 41a $444d fs LL Shibe Soma dw + 4 ty 
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1683. ty was not ſettled by the laws of the Em- 
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ulian the Apoſtate. 

KX. Poſſeſſion and ſtrength give a right to 
govern; and ſucceſs in a cauſe or enteprize, 
proclaims it to be lawful and juſt: To pur- 
ſue it, is to comply with the will of God, 
becauſe it is to follow the conduct of his 
Providence. Hobbes. Owen's Sermon be- 
fore the Regicides, Jan. 31. 1648. Baxter. 
Jenkins's Petition, Octob, 165 1. 

XI, In the ſtate of nature there is no 
difference between good and evil, wright 
and wrong: The ſtate of nature is a ſtate of 
war, in which every man hath a riet to all 
things. | 

© XII. The foundation of civil authority is 


this natural right, which is not given but 


lett to the ſupreme magiſtrate, upon men's 
entering into ſocieties: And not only a fore- 
ign invader, but a domeſtick rebel, put 


himſelt again into a ſtate of nature, to be 


proceeded againſt, not as a ſubject, but an 
enemy ; and conſequently acquires by his 


rebellion the {ame right over the life of 


his prince, as the prince for the moſt hein- 
ous crimes has over the life of his own ſub- 
jects. 


XIII. Every man, after his entering into 


a ſociety, retains a right ot detending him- 


ſelt againſt force; and cannot transier that 


right to the commonwealth, when he con- 
ſent he conſents to that union whereby a 
commonwealth is made: And in caſe a 
great many men together have already re- 
ſiſted the commmonwealth, for which every 
one of them expected death, they have li- 
berty then ro join together to aſſiſt and de- 


fend one another: Their bearing of arms, 


fubſequent to the firſt breach of their duty, 
though it be to maintain What they have 
done, is no new unjuſt act; and if it be 
only to defend their perſons, it is not unjuſt 
at all. | 

© XIV. An oath ſupperadds no obligation 
to pacts, and a pact obliges no further than 
it is credited : And conſequently, it a prince 
gives any indication, that he does not be- 


lieve the promilcs of fealty and allegiance 


made by any of his ſubjects. they are there- 


by freed from their ſubjection; and not- 


wirhſtanding their pacts and oaths, may 


lawfully rebel againſt, and deſtroy their ſo- 


vereign. Hobbes de Civ. Leviathan. 

© NV. It a people, that by oath and duty 
are obliged to a ſovereign, ſhall ſinfully diſ- 
poſſe ſs him, and, contrary to their covenants, 
choſe and covenant with another; they may 
be obliged by their latter covenants, not- 
wirhſtanding their former. Baxter's H. C. 
© XVI. All oaths are unlawiul, and contra- 
ry to the word of God. Quakers. 
XVII. An oath obligeth not in the ſenſe 
of the impoſers, but the takers. Sheriff's 
Caſe. 

XVIII. Dominion is founded in grace. 
XIX. The powers of this world are uſur- 
pations upon the prerogative of Jeſus Chriſt; 
and it is the duty of God's people to de- 
{troy them, in order to the ſetting Chriſt 
upon his throne. Fifth-Monarchy-Men. 
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as well as others are bound to ſubmit, and 
the king's ſupremacy in eccleſiaſtical affairs, 
aſſerted by the church of England, is inju- 
rious to Chriſt, the ſole king and head of 
the church. Altare Damaſcenum. Apolo- 
get. Relat. Hiſt. of Indulgences. Cart- 
mY Travers. 

XXI. It is not lawful for ſuperiors to 


impoſe any thing in the worſhip of God that 


is not antecedently neceſſary. 

XXII. The duty of not offending a weak 
brother, is inconſiſtant with all human au- 
thority of making laws concerning indifle- 
rent things. Proteſtant Reconc iler. 
XXIII. Wicked kings and tyrants ought 
to be put to death; and if the judges and 
inferiour magiſtrates will not do their office, 
the power of the ſword devolves to the peo- 
ple: If the major part of the people refuſe 
to exerciſe this power, then the miniſters 
may excommunicate ſuch a king: after 
which it is lawful for any of his ſubjeòts to 
kill him, as the people did Athaliah; and 
Jehu, ſezabel. Buchanan. Knox. Good- 
man. Gilby. Jeſuits. 3 
XXIV. Aſter the ſcaling of the {cripture- 
cannon, the people of God, in all ages, are 
to expect new revelations for a rule of their 
actions: and it is lawful for a private man, 
having an inward motion from God, to kill 
a tyrant, Quakers, and other Enthuſiaſts. 
Goodman. Th 
XXV. The example of Phineas, is to 
us inſtead of a command: For what God 
hath commanded or approved in one age, 
mult needs oblige in all. Goodman. Knox. 
Napthali. 
* NXVL. King 
put to death; and his murderers were bleff. 
ed inſtruments of God's glory in their gene- 
rations. Milton. Goodwin. Owen. 
XXVII. King Charles the firſt made 
war upon his parliament : And in ſuch a 
caſe, the king may not only be reliſted, but 
he ceaſeth to be king. Baxter. 

We decree, judge, and declare, all and 
every of theſe propoſitions to be falſe, ſedi- 
tious, and impious; and moſt of them to be 


alſo heretical and blaſphemous; infamous 


to Chriſtian religion, and deſtructive of all 
government in church and ſtate. 


We further decree, that the books which 


contain the aforeſaid propoſitions, and im- 


pious doctrines, are fitted to deprive good 


manners, corrupt the minds of uneaſiy men, 
ſtir up ſeditions and tumults, overthrow 


ſtates and kingdoms, and lead to rebellion, 


murder of princes, and Atheiſm itſelf. And 
therefore we interdi& all members of the 
univerſity from the faid books, under the 
penalties in the ſtatutes expreſſed. We alſo 
order the before-recited books to be publick- 
ly burnt by the hand of our macſhal, in the 
court of our ſchools. | 
© Likewiſe we order, that in perpetual me- 
mory hereof, theſe our decreees ſhall be en- 
tered into the regiſtry of our convocation ; 
and that copies of them being communicated 
. 13 C < to 
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© XX. The Presbyterian government is the 168g. 
* ſcepter of Chrift's kingdom, to which kings Wd 


Charles I. was lawfully 
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1683. to the feveral colleges and halls within this 
FAN 4 C 
| s © the libraries, refectories, or other fit places 
© where they may be ſeen and read of all. 
© Laſtly, we command, and ſtrictly enjoin 
all and ſingular the readers, tutors, Cate- 
chiſts, and others, to whom the care and 
truſt of initiating youth is committed, that 
they diligently inſtruct and "qr their 
ſcholars in that moſt neceſlary doctrine, 
which, in a manner, is the badge and cha- 
racter of the church of England, of ſubmit- 
ting to every ordinance of man, for the lord's 
ſake ; whether it be to the king, as ſupreme; 
or unto governors, as unto them that are 
ſent by him, for the. puniſhment of evil- 
doers, and for the praiſe of them that do 
well. Teaching that this ſubmiſſion and o- 


bedience is to be clear, abſolute, and with- 
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© out any exception of any ſtate or order of 
© men: Alſo, that they, according to the 
© apoſtle's precept, exhort, that firſt of all, 
« ſupplications, prayers, interceſſion, and giv- 
ing of thanks, be made for all men; for the 
king, and all that are in authority, that we 
may lead a quiet and peaceable life, in all 
© godlineſs and honeſty, for this is good and 
© acceptable in the ſight of God our Saviour. 
* And in eſpecial manner, that they preſs and 
© oblige them, humbly to offer their moſt ar- 
c 
0 
« 
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dent and daily prayers at the throne of 


grace, for the preſervation of our Sovereign 
lord king Charles, from the attempts of open 
violence, and ſecret machinations of perfidi- 
ous traitors; that the defender of the faith, 
being ſafe under the defence of the moſt 
high, may continue his reign on earth, till 
he exchange it for that of a late and happy 
immortality.” 

The marniage of the princeſs Anne, ſecond 
daughter of the duke of York, with prince 


Marriage 
of the 


princeſs George, brother to the king of Denmark, ce- 
Anne. lebrated the 28th of july, gave ſome, but 
Kennet. no longer interruption co the proſecutions of 
. the conſpirators. ; 

The king We have ſeen that che city of London compli- 


revokes the ed with the king's pleaſure in relation to their 
conditions charter. But it ſeems the king repented of 
e his being ſo favourable. The election of a 
y the city O 3 

of London, lord- mayor, which is uſually on the 29th of 
and names September, having been. detered to the 6th 
a lord- of October, the king, on pretence that the 


mayor city had not tendered him a formal ſubmiſſion, 


8 ordered the judgment upon the Quo Warranto 
ſtrates. to be entered. By this the city being without 
Burnet. a charter, the government was ſcized by the 
king, who ſent a commiſſion to Sir William 
Pritchard to continue in the execution of his 

office during pleaſure. He confirmed likewiſe 

the two ſheriffs with the ſame reſtricton, and 
diſplaced the recorder, naming another in his 

room. Shortly after, on St. Simon and Jude's 

day, on which it is cuſtomary for the new lord- 

mayor to take the oaths in the court exchequer, 

The duke the king appointed a new lord-mayor Curing 
of Mon- his pleaſure Thus the city of London taw it- 
mouth felt wichour charter or privileges, and entirely 
2 dependent on the king's will 

unſelf x a : 

wich the The king, as I ſaid, publiſhed a proclama- 
king. tion foi apprehending all the conſpirators a- 


Burner, 


univerſity, they be there publickly affixed in 
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gainſt his life, among whom was his natural 1683. 
ſon, the duke of Monmouth. The duke had Wars 
hitherto kept himſelf. concealed. But at laſt 

weary of his uneaſy ſituation, he wrote a very 
ſubmiſſive letter to the king his father, where- 

in, after poſitively denying his ever having any 

deſign againſt his life, he owned however, that 

many people had made him believe that his 

own was in danger, and thereby cauſed him to 

commit things contrary to his duty to the king 


and the duke of York, and asked both their 


pardons with great earneſtneſs and ſubmiſſion; 
He added, that it his majeſty would give him 
his pardon, he would deliver himſelf into the 
hands of the duke, that he might bring him to 
him. This was accompained with protefta- 
tions and aſſurances of reſpect, ſubmiſſion, and 
fidelity for the future. He concluded with 
ſaying, That he would never ask to ſee the 
© king's face more, if ever he did any thing a- 


© gainſt the duke; which was the greateſt curſe 
© he could lay upon himſelt.” 


The king could not diſſemble his ſatisfac- 
tion at the receipt of this letter, for he tenderly 
loved the duke of Monmouth. Nevertheleſs, 
with his own hand he wrote the following an- 
ſwer: © If the duke of Monmouth deſires to 
* make himſelf capable of my mercy, he muſt 
« render himſelf to the ſecretary, and reſolve 
« to tell me all he knows, reſigning himſelf en- 
« tirely to my pleaſure.“ 543. 67 7% 
This drew a ſecond letter from the duke, Sprats hife; 
more ſubmiſſive than the former, in which: he and Ap- 
conſeſſed his offence againſt the king and the Pendix. 


duke, but in general terms, and without men- 


tion of particulars. But in aſſuring the king of 
an unreſerved ſubmiſſion to his pleaſure, he in- 
treated him, that he would not expoſe him to 
the ignominy of a tryal, nor ſend him to the 
Tower, nor force him to be a witneſs againſt 
any perſon. | 5 

The king, ſatisfied with this letter, very 
readily admitted his beloved ſon to ask forgive- 
neſs. He was introduced by ſecretary Jenkins, 
who withdrew, and left him alone with the 
king and the duke of York. What paſſed be- 
tween them, can only be known from the re- 
port ot the king and the duke his brother. It 
is however aſhrmed, that he threw himſelf at 
the king's feet, acknowledging his guilt, and 
asking his pardon; that he confeſſed himſelſ 
faulty to the duke, asking his pardon alſo. 
All this is very probable, but what is added 
admits of ſome doubt, namely, thar he con- 
firmed whatever had been depoſed againſt the 
lord Ruſſel, and colonel Sidney, _ thereby 
corroborated the lord Howard's evidence. It 
is alſo added, that he aſſured, all the conſider- 
able Non-conformilt miniſters knew of the 
conſpiracy. As this could only come from the 
king, or duke of York, and as it was the in- pz 
tereſt of both, that the earl of Eſſex, lord Ruſ- 5 
ſel, and colonel Sidney, ſhould be thought 
guilty, all do not think themſelves obliged to 
credit their teſtimony. 

However this be, the king ordered his par- , , ob- 
don to be diſpatched with all expedition. But tan 
aitcrwards, upon a report, © That the duke pardon. 
« of Monmouth had made no confeſſion, but 


Echard; 


cc had aſſerted the innocency of ſome that had 


ſufſered.. 
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1683. ©. ſuffered,” he required him to write over, 
aud ſubſcribe the following letter: 3 


The king C 
requires a 1 


Have heard of ſome reports of me, as if 
I ſhould have leſſened the late plot, and 
* gone about to diſcredit the evidence given a- 
gainſt thoſe who have died by juſtice. Your 
* majeſty and the duke know, how ingenuoully 
©. T have owned the late conſpiracy; and tho? 
© I was not conſcious of any detign againſt 
© your majeſty's lite, yet I lament in having ſo 
great a ſhare in the other part of the ſaid 
* conſpiracy. Sir, I have taken the liberty to 
© put this in writing for my own vindication, 
© and I beſeech you to look forward, and en- 
c 
4 
ul 
* 


letter from 
him. 


deavour to forget the faults you have for- 
given me; I will take care never to commit 
any more againſt you, or come within the 
danger of being again miſled from duty, but 
make it the buſineſs of my life to deſerve the 
- pardon your majeſty hath granted to, 
Your dutiful Mon mouth. 


He de- 
mands it 


back 3 


It is certain, the duke wrote, or at leaſt ſub- 
ſcribed this letter, which, as it appears, was 
expreſſed in general terms, without deſcending 
to particulars. And yet, ſhortly after he re- 
pented of what he had done, and with great 
importunity preſſed the king to return him the 
paper he had ſubſcribed. The king anſwered 
him, he would not keep it againſt his will, 
that he might not have occaſion to ſay, he had 
been forced to write it. But witha!, he warn- 
ed him to conſider, what ill conſequences 
might follow upon this obſtinacy, and there- 
3 tore gave him time till the next morning to 
flood, and deliberate with himſelf. The next day the 
is baniſhed duke demanded his letter with {till greater im- 
f1. che portunity, and the king reſtored it, but from 
king s pre- that moment baniſhed him from his preſence 


0 àt court. 
- 7. . . mo WK 
Ac njec- It is cafy to ſee, that the motive which in- 


ture upon duced the duke to demand his letter again, is 
this aftair, 


diſcovered. Some pretend, the duke of Mon- 
mouth's friends repreſented to him, that by 


writing this letter, he had thrown himſelf up- 


on an unavoidable precipice, ſince at ſome o- 
ther time it might be turned to his ruin. 
Others maintain, that he was ſo troubled in 
conſcience, for having aſſerted in this letter a 
thing which he knew to be falſe, that he was 
not eaſy till it was returned him. Each fol- 
| lows the opinion which is moſt agreeable to 
his ſyſtem, but no proot is produced on either 
ſide. Laſtly, there are who pretend, it was a 
contrivance between the king and the duke of 
Monmouth, and that the king, not to diſo- 
blige the duke of York, told, oi ordered the 
duke of Monmouth to be told, to demand his 
letter again, in order to have an opportunity 
to reſtore it, for fear the duke of York might 
one day make an ill uſe of it. They confirm 
their conjecture from the king's behaviour to 
the duke of Monmouth in his abſence. The 
duke withdrawing into Hoiland, and the prince 
of Orange receiving him with rene reſpect 
and civility, the king could not forbear teſti- 
tying his ſatisfaction. He wrote frequently to 
the duke of Monmouth, received letters from 


Burnet. 


Kennet. 


! 
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were ſpent in executing this commiſſion. The 
home, and we in awe thoſe who were impa- 


king of Poland, the ſecond of September, 


a ſubject for conjectures, and difficult to be 
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him, unknown to the duke of Yotk, and pri- 1683. 
vately ſupplied him with moneyx. Ir 

The winter this year was very remarkable A great 
for a violent. froſt, which: began about the chase 
beginning of December, and laſted till the 5th : 
ot February. The Thames was fo frozen that 
there was another city, as it were, on the ice, 
by the great number of booths erected between 
the Temple and Southwark, in which place 
was held an abſolute fair, for above a fortnight, 
of all forts of trades. An ox was likewiſe 
roaſted whole, bulls baited, and the like. 

In September or October this year, the Tangier 
king comm iſſioned the lord Dartmouth to go demo- 
with about 20 fail of ſhips, and utterly demo- ee 
liſn the town, caſtle, and mole of Tangier. 855 
The mole had coſt the king vaſt ſums, but for 
want of money or for ſome other cauſe was 
left unfiniſhed. The lord Dartmouth had alſo 
orders to choak up the haven. Six months 


— > 


—— tau 
o 


1 

4 

. 
I 


king was thereby freed from a conſiderable 
annual expence tor the preſervation of this 
place, and moreover, the garriſon, moſtly 
conſiſting, as J obſerved, of Popith ſoldiers and 
officers, ſerved to augment the king's forces at 


*4 


tient of the yoke. „ | 

This year 1683, was memorable for the fa- The Siege 
mous ſiege ot Vienna, formed by the grand of Vienna 
viſier Kara Maſtapha, the gth of July, with Echatd. 
an army of 130,000 men, and raited by the 


when the city was reduced to the laſt extre- 
mity. ih 
The year 1684 was almoſt wholly ſpent in 
eſtabliſhing the king's acquired abſolute power. 
This was done chiefly. by three expedients. 
The firſt was the augmentation of the fotces 2 1 
by the Garriſon of Tangier: The ſecond was Sa king's 
the rigorous puniſhment of rhoſe who were abſolute 
not only accuſed of the Proteſtant plot, but power. 
had during the quarrels between the king and 
the late parliaments, taken the liberty to ſpeak 
of the king and the duke of York, with too 
much paſſion and heat. "Theſe Speeches, at a 
time when the king and the duke were obliged 
to diſſemble, for tear of farther exaſperating 
the parliament, were now remembered, when 
they were in a more favourable ſituation, and 
the authors made to ſuffer. The third expe- 
dient was, the perſuading indirectly all the 
corporations in the kingdom to ſurrender their 
charters to the king. I have already ſaid 
what I had to ſay concerning the garriſon of 
Tangier. | 
As to the ſecond expedient, I mean, the Condem- 
proſecutions againſt rhe king's and duke's vation of 
enemies, it would be tedious to enumerate 1 
the tryals nud ſentences given againſt thoſe — 
who were accuſed either of the laſt plot, or of 
having ſpoken too freely of the king and the 
duke. Nothing elſe almoſt occurs in the events b 
of the year 1684. Since the city had loſt their gu, 
privileges, the king had nominated ſheriffs en- 
tirely devoted to him, who took care in-all 
criminal tryals to impanncl jaries, diſpoſed to ; 
follow the juggeſtions of the court. Jo facili- Charter 
tate the condemnation of thoſe whoſe proſecu- — 5 
tions were reſolved, the king, in December jefferies. 
ENS | lait, Burnet. 


1683-4, 
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1683-4. laſt, had made Sir George Jcfſeries lord chief- 
j juſtice of the king's-bench. He was a man 

| fit for the purpoſes of the court, without ho- 
nour or conſcience, impudent to the laſt de- 

ree, and ever ready to betray his duty and 
He intereſts of juſtice and the kingdom to re- 
commend himſelf ro thoſe who were in power, 
Theſe great qualities advanced him art laſt to 
the chancellorſhip of England, The king had 
alſo made other alterations among the judges, 


fo that he was in a manner aſſured of the com- 


pliance of all the courts of juſtice. The court- 
party had made a great noiſe ſome time before, 
concerning the Ignoramus returned by the 


London juries upon all bills preferred againſt 
the Whigs, and theſe complained no leſs of 
the rigour exerciſed this year by the Tories. 


books have been publiſhed to ſhew the paſ- 
ſion, the partiality, and the crying injuſtices 
of the judges and juries, in favour of the 
court · But I cannot deſcend to theſe particu- 


lars, however proper they may be to demon- 


ſtrate, with what zeal the court promoted the 
execution of their deſigns, and to ſhow the 


characters of the perſons employed. I ſhall 


therefore omit many tryals of perſons little 
known, and confine my ſelt to ſome particular 
caſes, by which the reſt will be eaſily judged 


WC 3 

The ear! The earl of Danby had been ſent to the 
of Danby Tower by the houſe of lords, upon an impeach- 
8 ment from the commons. He had often de- 
Bats manded to be diſcharged upon bail; but the 
judges had always refuſed his requeſt, declar- 
ing it was not in their power to admit to bail 
a peer of the realm impriſoned by parliament. 
This was the law of the kingdom. But the 
alteration amongſt the judges had likewiſe pro- 
duced great alterations in the maxims and 
principles of the courts of juſtice. The judges 
who had been in office ſome time, believed it 
lawtul to releaſe the earl upon bail, which was 
accordingly taken, the earl being bound in a 

recognizance of 10,000. 
The pop The releaſe of the carl of Danby was a pre- 
lords ad- cedent for the liberty of the popiſh lords, pri- 
mitted to ſoners in the Tower. The lord Petre one of 
bail: thoſe lords, dying about a month before upon 
hard. his death-bed ſent a letter to the king, diſ- 
owning in his laſt words, and upon his Salvati- 
on, the matters of which he ſtood accuſed. 
After a declaration ſo expreſs, the king not 
doubting the innocence of the other four, told 


the court by his attprney-general, that he 


conſented to what the court ſhould think fit to 
be done with regard to the popiſh lords. 
Whercupon they were admitted to bail the 
ſame day with the earl of Danby. It mult be 
that the former judges were very ignorant, not 
to know that aa inferior court had power to 
releaſe men impriſoned by the ſupreme court 


of the kingdom, or that the preſent judges 


were more bold than their predeceflors. 

But the perſons accuſed of the laſt conſpiracy, 
and thoſe who had ſpoken diſreſpectſully of 
the king and the duke, met not with ſo much 
The tryal | humanity. Among the great number proſe- 

- Mr. cuted for theſe two offences, I ſhall only relate 
— the tryals of three or four. 

Mr. Hampden was tryed for a conſpiratox 


Echard. 


Burnet. 


the 6th of February. The lord Howard depoſ- 1683-4. 
ed againſt him, that the council of fix meeting .. 
at Mr. Hampden's houſe, Mr. Hampden 
made an introductory ſpeech to open the aſ- 
ſembly, and that he was concerned in ſending 
Aaron Smith into Scotland. Mr. Hampden's 
counſel infiſted upon lord Howard's ill-reputa- 

tion, and ſcandalous life, and repreſented him 

as little better than an Atheiſt. Bur ſuch ob- 
jections were of force only againſt Oates and 
Bedloe. For how was it poſſible that the lord 
Howard ſhould be an ill man, ſince he only 
depoſed againſt Proteſtants? On the other 
hand, Mr. Hampden produced wit neſſes who 
teſtified. his virtue, his piety, his morality. 

But theſe teſtimonies were ineffectual. Jefferies, 

in a long ſpeech, ſpeaking of religion and vir- 

tue, turned it upon the priſoner in theſe words, | 
* Was it not, faid he, under the ſhape of re- 

© ligton that the bleſſed martyr king Charles I. 
came to the block? Nay ſome men were at 

© a loſs to know which way they ſhould put a 

* ſpirit into the common people to oppoſe the 


© king; and ſome among them (Mr. Hampden 


© the firſt) bid them to be ſure to put religion 
© to be the pretence, and that would make 
them run headlong to what they would have 
* them,” By this excellent argument, to be 
virtuous and religious, was a ſign of a man's 
being ingaged in the plot, But obſerve an ar- 
titice made uſe of to caſt Mr, Hampden. It is 
certain, that, ſuppoſing the truth of lord How- 
ard's teſtimony, Mr. Hampden was not lefs 
guilty than lord Ruſſel or colonel Sidney. 
Nevertheleſs he could not be condemned as a 
traitor, ſince there was but one evidence a- 
gainſt him, and all laws divine and human re- 
quire two witneſſes in taking away a man's 
life, He was therefore indicted of a miſde- 
meanour, and, the jury finding him guilty on 


the teſtimony of lord Howard, the court was Who is 


ſatisfied with fining him 40,0001. and obliged fed 


him to find ſureties for his good behaviour dur- 40, ooo l. 

ing life. This was thought to be a-very ſtrange Echard. 

and a ſevere ſentence. But the king diſpelled 

all doubts concerning this affair, by aſſuring 

the publick in a large declaration, That if 

© he had not granted the duke of Monmouth's 

* requelt, that he would not make him a wit- 

© neſs, neither Mr. Hampden, nor ſcarce any 

© one man of thoſe that were freed upon bail, 

© had eſcaped death.” any 
John Dutton Colt Eſquire, a member of the 1684 

three laſt parliaments, being accuſed of ſpeak- Scandalun; 

ing theſe words,“ the duke of York is a Papiſt, 48. qd 

c and before any ſuch papiſt dog ſhall be ſucceſ- 1 * 

c ſor to the crown of England, I will be hanged SN Coll. 

ce at my own door.” Theſe and other injurious May 3. 

words being proved againſt him, the jury Kenner: 

brought in their verdict for the duke of York, 

and gave him for damages a 100,000 — 
The duke of York alſo brought his action And 


of Scandalum Magnatum againſt Titus Oates, *gauſ 


for directly calling him traytor. For this of- Oe 
fence the court gave the duke of York State. Try 
100,000 l. damages. Shortly after, he was in- Kennet, © 
dicted for perjury, in relation to father Ire- _ 
land's being in 33 at the time Oates 
ſwore to, at his tryal. Not long after another 
indictment of perjury was preferred _ 

| nim, 
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1684. him, in relation to his being preſent ar the 
A ſuppoſed conſult of the jeſults, at the W hite- 
Horſe tavern in 1678. But theſe indictments 

par being tried this reign, Oates continued in 

priſon. 222/119 
Holloway. Theſe three; and ſome others omitted for 
executed. brevity ſake, eſcaped with life, tho properly 
State · Try. condemned to: perpetual impriſonment, as not 
Echard. being able to pay theit exhorbitant fines. But 
two others, who were out of the kingdom, did 
not come off ſo eaſy. James Holloway having 
ſeen his name in che Gazette amongſt the con- 
ſpirators, who were to be apprehended by the 
king's proclamation, fled to the Weſt- Indies. 
Upon his flight, he had ſuffered an outlawry 
for -high-trealon, and this year the court hear- 
Ing he was in the Weſt-Indies, cauſed him to 
be apprehended and brought to London, 
' whiere. he was executed upon the attainder of 
Mit wry for iraſor t 
and Sir The ſame thing happened to Sir Thomas 
Thomas Ar mſtrong, Who had been conſidered as one 
Armſtrong of ythe principal cauthors of the! laſt plot, and 
8 named in the Kingsproclamation ich a.reward 
uner- of five hundred pounds. He had made his 
eſcape into Holland, and was outlawed as well 
as Holloway. The court heating he wWas at 
Leyden, obtained an order from che itates to 
apprehena him, and accordingly, before he had 
notice, he was apprehended and brought to 
Rotterdam, and from thence to London. 

When he appeared at the king's-bench bar, 
healledged, that he was beyond fea at the time 

of the outlawry, and begged that he might be 

tryed; _ But his requeſt was abſolutely rejected, 

and the rather; as the attorney-general told 

the court, from: the king, that Armſtrong was 

one of the perſons who were to aſſaſſinate his 

majeſty on his return from Newmarket, which 

the priſoner. poſitively denied. He was exc- 

cuted the 2oth of June, and his head and 
quarters ſet up in ſeveral parts of the city. 


v *FY 3 


April 30. 


Only one was reſerved to be {ent dowa to Stat 


— 


Faritament. - | | 5 
I do not think it neceſſary to relate the 
tryals, this year, of a great number of libellers, 
and perſons who had ſpoken againſt the king, 
the duke of York, or the government. In 
Echard's hiſtory I find 32 condemned in great 
tines, and ſome put in the pillory. Lhe hitto- 
ry of this year properly conſiſts of ſuch tranſacti- 

ons ouly. | | 4 6 Canon 
The whole kingdom being {truck with ter- 
bach ror, the king believed he ought to improve it, 
Fave the to the eſtabliſhment of his abſolute power, ſo 
charters of AS to have nothing to fear from any tuture op- 
the princi- poſition. This was by depriving at once all 
pal Bo- the corporations, and conſcquently all his ſub- 
a 1c, jects of their privileges. It was not proper to 
uſe abſolute power, but to proceed in a manner 


ford, for which town he had been a burgeſs in 


The king 


him. 

Echard. more politick and more dangerous to the peo- 
ple, by engaging them to make a voluntary 
ſurrender ot their charters in order to receive 
ſuch new ones as the king ſhould. pleaſe to 
grant. For this purpoſe, courtiers and emilla- 
ries were ſent to the more conſiderable corpo- 
rations, to inſpire them with terror, and inti- 
mate to them, that ſcarce one could eſcape, 
ſhould the king exerciſe ſtrict juſtice. This 
oer It 1 oY Ws 


ment of theſe guards, were not altogether in 


looked on, eyery. thing which contributed to on the ele- 


Ern, 
chiefly concerned Whigs and thè Non-con- 1684. 
tormiſts, for the Tories were generally very 
ready blindly to obey the pleaſute of the court. 
Jefferies particularly diſtinguiſhed himſelf in his 
northern circuit: at the ſummer- aſſizes. He 
forgot nothing capable of terrifying the peo- 
ple, aſſuring them, that a ſurrender of their 
charters was the only way to avert the miſ- 
chiefs which hung over their head. Other 
Judges and emiſfaries did the ſame, and at laſt, 
the larger corporations being thus gained, 
the:lefler neceſſarily followed. So, a ſudden 
and great change was ſeen in England, namely, 
the Engliſh nation without rights or privileges, 
but ſuch as the king would vouchſafe to grant. 
her; and what is more itrange, the Engliſh 
themſelves ſurrendered to Charles II. thoſe very 
rights and privileges which they had detended 
with ſo much paſſion, or rather fury, againſt 
the attempts of Charles IJ. Tn 
1o make the people in ſome meaſure fully he f 
ſenſible of their new ſlavery, the king affected r, 515 
to muſter his forces, which from one regiment army. 
ot foot, and one Troop of horſe- guards, raiſ- October 1, 
ed by himſelf, with the murmurs of many of Echard. 
his 1ubjects, were increaſed to 4000 compleat- 
ly trained and effective men. It might then 
be ſeen, that the members of parliament who | 
oppoſed the: railing, or at leaſt the eſtabliſi- 
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the wrong. Bat the. zeal of the Tory party The Tors 
was now arrived to ſuch a height, that they in rapture Wi 


render the king abſolute, as a ſure means to tion of 
ruin the Whigs, and conſequently as a triumph AY N 
for them. They prepoſterouſly imagined, 5 
the court only aimed at the deſtruction of 3 
that odious party, and was ſolely labouring for (TY 
the 'Tories. Accordingly, we find itill ſome 1 
authors of this laſt party who repreſent che year 
1684 as the molt peaceable, the moſt quiet, 
and, in a word, the happieſt year England 
had ſcen for ſome ages. Nothing was capable 
to open the eyes ot theſe paſſionate men, who, 
againſt all probability, believed the court well- 
affected both to the State and the Proteſtant 
religion e e e 

| Nevertheleſs, the king did a thing this year The kin 
which ought to have undeceived them. He vacates he 
diſſolved the commiſſion, granted in the year eccleſiaſti- 
1681, for the diſpoſal of all eccleſiaſtical pre- —ͤ— 
ferments. As the eſtabliſhing this commiſſion Echard. 
was in order to perſuade his ſubjects, that jůe 
had the intereſt of the Proteſtant-religan at 
heart, he could not avoid appointing ſuch com- 
miſſioners as were thought to have the ſame 
ſeutiments. But finding himſelf at length in 
the ſituation he had wiſhed for, this commiſſi- 
on was too great a reſtraint, and therefore ge 
revoked it to fill the vacant; benefices agreeably — *© 
to his own inclination;  -- jon: 

It muſt. not be concealed, that moſt: hiſto- The duke 
rians aſcribe all the rigors exerciſed this year, of York 
and all the meaſures taken by the king for the rer for 
advancement of his abſolute power, to the s 
counſels of the duke his brother. That prince Burnce, 
had gained ſo great an aſcendant over the ; 
king, that he held him in a kind of ſubjection, 
and led him into meaſures productive of o- 
thers, and ſo carried him farther than the king 

13 D delired. 
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indolent, and loved his eaſe too much to en- 
gage in any affairs capable of diſturbing his re- 
poſe, he knew. the genius and temper of the 
Engliſh, much better than the duke of York, 


and was ſenſible ot the great difficulty to pre- 


ſerve long a power acquired in ſo extraordinary 


a manner. But, on the other hand, after ſo 
many proceedings to ſecure this power, he 
knew not how to retreat, and could not alter 
his conduct, without breaking entirely with 
the duke, which mult have extremely emba- 
raſſed him. He could not change his princi- 
ples and maxims, without an entire alteration 
in his court and council, and without putting 


himſelf into the hands of men of very different 


principles. Beſides, his inclination did not 
lead him to. it, and it was only this fear of 
donbting his quiet, which cauſed him to con- 
{ſider the danger of his preſent proceedings. 


In the interim, as this danger was not yet 


A Statue 
erected to 
the king. 
Strype's 
ſurvey of 
london, 


The In- 
ſeription. 


*. 


near, and as all:the kingdom appeared ſub- 


miſſive, he kept off the evil day, and delayed 


coming to any determination 

However this be, the Hamborough com- 
pany, to gain the good-will of a prince, in- 
veited with ſuch power, ereted a marble Sta- 
tue to him in the middle of the Royal. Ex- 
ehange, with this pompous inſoription on the 
pedeſtal. 1 UIOK IT BW 40404; ICS. 0) If 825 
CAR OL O II. Cæſari Bricannico, Patriæ 
Patri, Regum Optimo, Clementiſſimo, Au- 
guſtiſſimo, Generis humani Deliciis, Utriuſque 


Fortunæ Victori, Pacis Europæ Arbitro, Ma- 


1684-5 
The king 
abſolute. 


ris. Domino & Vindici, Societas Mercatorum 
Adventur. Angliæ, quæ per CCCC jam prope 


Annos Regia Benignirare floret, Fidei inte-“ 


meratæ, Gratitudinis Eterna; hoc Teſtimo- 
nium Venerabunda poſuit, Anno ſal-Humanæ. 
MDCLXXXIV. HE 5% 6 5 
Almoſt the whole month of January of the 
new year 1685, was ſpent either in proſecut- 
ing delinquents agauuſt the King and the duke, 
or in. receiving the charters of- the cor pora- 
tions, not yet ſurrendered, or in granting new 
ones. on ſuch conditions as the court thought 
proper. It may well be imagined, that theſe 


conditions were not prejudicial to the power 
acquited by the King. All complaints were 
ſuppreſſed, and the Whole kingdom entirely 
ſubdued, the city of London not excepted, 


ration he 
thanks the 
cCorporati- 


ſurrender 

of their 

charters. 
Echard. 


ons for the 


which had always oppoſed abſolute power. 


In a decla- The king now finding himſelf at the height 


of his wiſhes, was willing to do a popular act, 
and publiſhed a declaration, drawn up by Dr. 
Sprat, in which, “he aftectionately thanked 
his ſubjects tor their great confidence in him, 
© chiefly for their ſo freely reſigning their local 
< immunities and charters into his hands, leſt 
© the) abuſe of any of them ſhould hereatter 
prove dangerous to the juſt prerogatives of 
© the| crown. This, he declared he eſteemed 
© as the peculiar honour of his reign, being 
< ſuch as none of the moſt popular of all his 
late royal predeceflors could ever have hoped 


for. Wherefore he thought himſelf more 


than ordinarily obliged to continue, as he 
had hitherto begun, to ſhew the greateſt 


moderation and benignity, in the exerciſe ot 
< ſo great a truſt: Reſolving upon this occa- 


of i # 
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1684-5. deſired. Beſides that the King was naturally * ſion, to convince . the higheſt pretenders to 1684-5 


© the commonweal, that as the crown was the YN 


*. firſt original, ſo it was ſtill the ſureſt guar- 

* dia of all the people's lawful rights and 
privileges. ONT; 

'' Notwithſtanding all this, it is pretended, He ſorm 
he had formed a project for an extraordinary new pro- 
change in the government: That he deſigned oY. 
to recall the duke of Monmouth, to fend the * 


duke of Vork beyond ſea, and call a free par- 


liament. This ſeems to have been founded on 

ſome 9 in the duke of Monmonth's 

pocket- book, ſeized with his perſon in the 
following reign. We are further told, that 
che king had intimated, that if he lived but a 
month longer, he would find a way to make 
himſelf eaſy for the reſt of his life. But he 
ved not to execute this deſign. He died the 
6th of February, 54 years of age, and 25 ſinee 
his reſtoration. The cauſe of his death being 
variouſſy reported, ſome thinking it natural, 
others violent. I believe moſt inſtructive for 
the reader, what Dr. Welwood fays of it, who 
{ems to have ſpoken of it with moſt impar- 


He dies, 


tally.” |. 2; 


It's confeſſed, few princes come to die 4 Extract 
ſudden death, but the world is apt to attri- out of Dr. 
© bute it to foul play; eſpecially it attended Welwood 
£ with unuſual circumitances.. in the time and ubon this 
manner of it. e . 
Eing Charles had a healthful conſtitutien 
beyond moſt men, and took great care to 
© preſerve it, by diet and exerciſe, which na- 
< turally promiſe a long lite: And it was more 
© extraordinary to ſee ſuch a man die before 
© threeſcore, than another in the bloom of 
* youth. Now, if he died a natural death, 
it is agreed by all, that it muſt have been 
an Apoplexy. This diſeaſe ſeizes all the vi- 
tal faculties at once; and yet, for the moſt 
* part, docs not only give ſome ſhort warnings 
of its approach, by unuſual affections of the 
head, but many times is occaſioned by ſome 
evident preceding cauſe. In king Charles's 

* caſe, there appeared no viſible cauſe, either 

* near or remote, to which, with any certainty 

© of reaſon, his diſcaſe could be aſcribed ; and 

© the fore-runners of it were rather tobe found 
io his ſtomach and bowels, than in the 

© head. For, atter he was. a bed, he was 

* over-heard. to groan moſt of the night : And 
both then, and next morning, before he fell 

© into the fir, he complained firſt of a heavy 
C 
c 
[4 
ov 
0 
C 
[4 
c 
. 
Cc 
c 
c 
0 
[4 
c 
C 
c 


* 


oppreſſion in his ſtomach and about his 
heart, and afterwards of a ſharp pain in 
thoſe parts; all which ſymptoms had but lit- 
tle relation to an Apoplexy. That morn- 
ing, there appeared to every body about 
him, a ghaſtlineſs and paleneſs in his looxs: 
And when he ſat down to be ſhaved, juſt 
before the fit took him, he could not fit 
ſtrait, as he uſed to do, bur continued in a 
ſtooping poſture, with his hand upon his ſto- 
mach, till the fir came. Aiter he had been 
brought out of it, by opening a vein, he 
complained of a racking pain in his ſtomach, 
and of no indiſpolition any where elle : 
And during the whole time of his ſickneſs, 
and even when he ſeemed molt inſenſible, 
he was obſerved to lay his hand, for the moſt 
part, 
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1684-5. part, upon his ſtomach, in a moaning poſ- curioſity. In the next place, his body ſtunk 1684-5. 
ture, and continued ſo to his death: And' ſo extremely, within a few hours after his. 


©:{\a violent was che pain, that when all hopes 
© were gone, the phyſicians were deſired to uſe 
© all their art to procure him an eaſy death. 
So much for the diſtemper itſelf. There 
remains ſome things to be taken notice of, 
that fell out before and after his death. A 
© few days before he was taken ill, king 
Charles being in company where the preſent 
©. 'poſture of affairs was diſcourſed of, there eſ- 
c caped him ſome: warm expreſſions, about the 
uneaſy circumſtances he was plunged into, 
and the ill: meaſures had been given him: 
And how, in a certain particular affair, he 
* was pleaſed to mention, he had been abuſed; 
adding in ſome paſſion, that if he lived but 
a month longer, he would find a way to 


make himſelf eaſy for the reſt of his life. 


© This paſſage was whiſpered abroad next day; 


and the rumour of recalling the duke of it ever known how it happened, but the mat- 0 

Monmouth, and lending away the duke of ter huſhed up, and no enquiry made about it. 9 

© York, came to take air about the fame time. Jo conclude, Dr. Short, who was a man 1 

© Indeed, all- things were making ready, to of great probity and learning, and a Roman | i 

© put the letter in execution; and there is * catholick, made no ſeruple to declare his 1 
F | 


© reaſon - to believe, the king had intimated 
© as much to the duke himielt; for ſome of 
his richeſt furniture was put up, and his 
© chiet ſervants ordered-to be in a readineſs to 
attend their maſter upon an hour's warning; 
</and yachts were waiting, to tranſport ſome 
© perſon of quality, without mentioning who 


it was, or whether bound. The Romiſh 


party that managed about court, were ob- 
© ſerved tobe more than ordinary diligent and 
©. baly up and down Whitehall and St. James's, 
© as if ſome-very important affair was in agi- 
tation; and a new and unuſual concern was 
to be ſeen on their countenances. Nor was 
it any wonder, for in this ſuſpected change, 
© they were like to be the only loſers, and all 
© their teeming hopes were in a fair way to 
© be diſappointed. How tar the principles of 


© ſomeovtthar party might leave them at liber- 
* ty topuſh on their revenge for this detigned 


aff ont, as well as to prevent the blow that 
© threatened” them rho' without the privity, 
© much leſs the conſent of the duke of York, 
© is left to the reader to judge. 


death, notwithſtanding. the coldneſs of the 
t ſeaſon, that the people obout him were ex- 
© tremely offended with the ſmell: Which is 
a thing very extraordinary, in one of his 
ſtrong and healthful conſtitution; and is not 
a proper conſequent of a mere apopleRical 
c diſtemp er. Ace een 

© There was ſome weight laid upon an ac- 
© cident that fell out at Windſor ſome years 
before his death: For: the king drinking 
©. more liberally than uſual, after the fatigue. 
* of riding, he retired to the next room, and 
© wrapping himſelf up in his cloak, tell aſleep 
upon a couch. He was but a little time 
come back to the company, when a ſervant 
belonging to one of them, lay down upon 
the ſame couch in the king's cloak, and was 


opinion to ſome of his intimate friends, that 
he believed king Charles had foul play done 
him: And when he came to die himſelf, ex- 
preſſed ſome ſuſpicion that he had met with 
© the ſame treatment, for opening his mind 
© too freely in that point. i obie £4 
So much for the circumſtances of king 
© Charles's death, that ſeem to have an ill-aſ- 
© ped. There are others that ſcem to deſtroy 
© all ſuſpicion of treachery in the matter. 
As, firit, he had lived ſo faſt, as might 
enervate, in a great meaſure, the natural 
force of his conſtitution; and exhauſt his 
animal ſpirits; and therefore he might be 
more ſubject to an apoplexy, which is a di- 
ſeaſe that weakens and locks up the ſpirits 
from performing their uſual functions. - And 
« tho?, in his latter years, he had given him- 
© ſelt up more to the pleaſures of wine, than 
© of women; that might rather be the effect 


© of ave than of choice. | 


Next, it is known, he had been once or 
© twice attacked before, with fits that much 
© reſembled thole of which he afterwards died: 


© There was a foreign miniſter, that ſome © And yet, as the manner of them is told, they 
© days before the king tell ill, ordered his © look rather to have been convulſive motions, 


© ſteward to buy a conſiderable parcel of black 
© cloth, which ſerved him and his retinue at- 
rer for mourning : And the late ambailador 
Don Pedro - Ronquillo, made it no ſccret, 
© that he had a letter from Flanders the week 
betore king Charles died, that took notice 
of his death, as the news there. But both 
theſe might fall out by mere accident. 

There remain two things more that 
deſerve ſome conſideration in this matter. 
When his body was opened, there was not 
ſufficient time given tor taking an exact ob- 
ſevacion of his ſtomach and bowels ; which, 
one would think, ought chiefly to have 
been done, conſidering the violent pains he 
had there: And when a certain phyſician 
ſeemed to be more inquilitive than 0:dinary 
about the condition of thoſe parts, he was 
taken aſide, and reproved for his nœedleſs 


than an apoplexy ; ſeeing they were attend- 
© ed with violent contorſions of his face, and 
< convulſions of his whole body and limbs. 
© This is the more confirmed, by a paſſage, 
© that happened during the heat of the popiſh 
plot. King Charles had ſome ſecret matters 
to marage at that time, by rhe means of a 
© Romith prieſt then beyond ſea, whom he 


© ordered to be privately ſent for: And the 


© gentleman employed betwixt the king and 
© him (from whom 1 had the ſtory) was 
directed to bring him in diſguiſe to White- 
hall. The king and the prieſt were a con- 
ſiderable time together alone in the cloſct, 
and the gentleman attended in the next 
room: At laſt, the prieſt came our, with 
© all the marks of frighe and aſtoniſhment in 
© his face; and having recovered himſelf a 
©. little, he told the gentleman, that he had 


© run 


found ſtabbed dead with a poynard. Nor was 
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Extract 
of Dr 
Burnet's 


hiſtory. 


a 5A A a A a A 


* 

beginning ot the 
£ 
« 


© denly ſurprized with:a fit, accompanied with 
violent convulſions . of his body, and con- 
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1684-5. run the greateſt riſque ever man did; for while meat. It was made too ſtrong for his ſto- 16 
be was with the king, his majeſty was ſud- mach; ſo he eat little of it: And he had 


an unquiet night. In the morning one Dr. 
King, a phyſician and a chymiſt, came, as 


« torſions of his face, which laſted for ſome he had been ordered, to wait on him. Alt 


© moments; and when he was 


© it was over, and then bid him not be afraid, 


© for he had been troubled with the like before ; 


the prieſt adding, what a condition he ſhould 
have been in, conſidering his religion, and 
© the preſent juncture of: affairs, it! the king 


© had died of that fit, and no body in the 


© room With him beſides himſelf. 
But leaving this ſtory: to the credit of the 


prieſt, there might be another natural cauſe 
© affigned for king Charles's falling into ſuch 
© a fit as that of which he died, which is this; 


© he had for ſome time an iſſue in his leg, 
© which ran much, and conſequently muſt 
© have made a great revulſion from his head; 
< upon which account, it is probable, it was 
made. A few weeks before his death, he 
© had let it be dried up, contrary to the ad- 
« vice of his phyſicians, who told him it would 
« prejudice his health. Their prognoſtic was 
partly true in this, that there came a pain- 


ful rumour upon the place where the iſſue 


© had been which proved very obſtinate, and 
£ was not thoroughly, healed up when he died. 
© In fine it is agreęd on all hands that king 


c Charles; expreſſed no ſuſpicion of his being 


poiſoned, during all the time of his ſickneſs; 
Tho? it muſt be alſo. obſerved, that the fits 
were ſo violent, that he could not ſpeak 
while they were upon him, and ſhewed an 
averſion to ſpeaking during the intervals. 
And there was not any thing to be ſeen, 
upon opening his body, that could reaſonab- 
ly be attributed to the force of poiſon. Let, 
to allow theſe conſiderations no more weight 
© than they can well bear, this mult be ac- 
© knowledged, that there are poiſons which 
© affect originally the animal ſpirits, and are 
< of ſo ſubtle a nature, that they leave no con- 
© cluding marks upon the bodies of thoſe they 
pi © TE 5 17 
Let us now ſee what Dr. Burnet ſays upon 
this ſubject, in his Hiſtory ot his own Times. 


Q 


As this hiſtory is not yet tranſlated, or at- 


leaſt publithed in French, I believe it will not 
be unacceptable to foreigners, to inſert here 
that famous prelate's account of the death of 
Charles II. | 
© All this winter the king looked better 
than he had done for many years. He had 
a humour in his leg, which looked like the 
gout : So that for tome 
| weeks he could not walk, as he uſed to do 
generally, three or tour hours a day in the 
« park; which he did commonly ſo faſt that 
£ as it was really an cxercite to himſelf, ſo it 
< was a trouble to all about him to hold up 
© with him. In the ſtate the king was in, he 
© not being able to walk, ſpent much of his 
time in his laboratory, and was running a 
* procels for the fixing of mercury. On the 
« firit of February, being a Sunday, he cat 
© little all day, and came to lady Portſmouth 
£ at night, and called tor a porringer of ſpoon- 


— 


going to call 
out for help, the king held him by force till 


for he did not 
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the king's diſcourſe to him vas fo broken, 
© that he could not underſtand what he meant. 
© And the doctor concluded, he was under 


* ſomegreatdHorder, either in his mind, or in 


his body. The doctor, amazed at this, went 
out and meetting with lord Peterborough, 
he ſaid, the king was in a ſtrange humour, 
fpeak one word of ſenſe. 
Lord Peterborough deſired he would go in 
© again to the bedchamber, which he did. 
And he was ſcarce come in, when the king; 
* who ſeemed all the while to be in confuſion, 
* fell down all of a ſudden in a fit like an apo 
* plexy : He looked black, and his eyes turn- 
ned in his head. The phyſician, who had 
been formerly an eminent ſurgeon, ſaid, it 
was impoſſible to fave the king's lite, if one 


on the rigour of the law, than leave the king 
to periſh; aud ſo he let him blood. The 
king came out of that fit, yet the effects of 
it hung ſtill upon him, fo that he was much 
oppreſſed. And. the phyſicians did very 


looked on him as, a dead man. The biſhop 
of London ſpoks ia little to him, to diſpoſe 
him to prepare for whatever might be before 
him; to which the king anſwered not a word. 
But that was imputed partly to che biſhop's 
cold way of ſpeaking, and partly to the ill 
opinion they had ot him at court, as too 
buſy in oppoſition to popery. - Sandcroft 


in which he uſed a good degree of freedom, 
which he ſaid was neceſſary, ſince he was 
going to be judged by one who was no re- 
ipecter of perſons. To him the king made 
no anſwer neither; nor yet to Ken, tho the 
moſt in favour whith him of all the biſhops. 
Some imputed this to an inſenſibility, of 
which too viſible an inſtance appeared, ſince 
lady Portſmouth ſat in the bed, taking care 
of him as a wife of a husband. Others gueſ- 
ſed truer; that it would appear he was of 
another religion. On Thurſday a ſecond 
fit returned. And then the phyſicians told 
the duke, that the king was not like to live 
a day to an end. 


- 
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minute was loſt: He would rather venture 


much apprehend the return ef another fit, 
and that it would carry him off: So they 


made a very weighty exhortation to him; 


Ihe duke imediately ordered Hudleſton, 


© the prieſt that had a great hand in ſaving the 
© king at Worceſter fight, (for which he was 
© excepted out of all ſevere acts that were 
made againſt prieſts) to be brought to the 
© lodgings under the bed-chamber: And, 
< when he was told what was to be done, he 
© was in great confulion, for he had no Hottie 
about him. but he went to another prieſt 
© that lived in the court, who gave him the 
pix with an Hoſtie in it. But that poor prieſt 
« was ſo frighted, that he ran out of White- 
< hall in ſuch haſte, that he ſtruck againſt a 
« pott, and ſeemed to be in a fit of madneſs 


© with fear. As ſoon as Hudleſton had pre- 
© pared every thing that was neceſſary, ah 
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2684-5. duke whiſpered the king in the ear, upon 
rv © that the king ordered, that all who was in 
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the bed · chamber ſhould withdraw, except 
the earls of Bath and Feverſnam: and the 
door was double- locked. The company Was 

kept out half an hour: Only lord Feverſham 
opened the door once, and called for a glaſs 
of water. Cardinal Howard told me at Rome, 
that Hudleſton, according to the relation 
that he ſent thither, made the king go thro? 
ſame acts of contrition, and after ſuch a con- 
feſſion as he could then make, he gave him 


3 


N 


In a 


* abſolutian, and the ather-ſacraments. : The 


© Hoſtie ſtuck in his threat: And that was 
* the occaſion of calling for a glaſs of water. 
He alſo gave him extreme unction All muſt 


haye been performed very ſuperficially, ſince 


© it was ſo ſoon ended. But the king ſeemed to 
'©. DE at great eaſe upon ĩt. It was given out, 
that the king ſaid to Hudleſton, that he had 


ſaved him twice, firſt his body, and now his 


ſoul; and that he asked him, if he would 
have him declare himſelf to be of their church. 
But it ſeems, he was prepared for this, and 
© lo diverted the king from it; and ſaid, he 
took it upon him to ſatisby the world in that 


? . 
.N 


* 
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religion whatſoever, he ought to have oblig- 
on; yet, it ſeems, the conſequences of that 


poor pt iet acted by the directions that were 
given hun, : The company was ſuffered to 
to come in. And the king went through 
the agonies of death, with a calm and a con- 
ſtaucy, chat amazed ali who were about him, 
and knew bow he had lived. This made ſome 
conclude; that he had made a will, and that 
his quiet was the effect of that. Ken appli- 
ed himſelt much to the awaking the king's 
conſcie nce. He ſpoke with a great elevation, 
both of thought and expreſſion, like a man 
© /inipired, as thoſe who were preſent told me. 
© He reſumed the matter often, and pronounc- 
© ed many ſhort ejaculat ions and prayers, 
£ which affected all that were preſent, except 
© him that was the moſt concerned, who ſeem- 
c ed to take no notice of him, and made no 
© anſwers to him. He preſſed the king fix or 
© ſeven times to receive the {acrament ; bur the 
king alwas declined it, ſaying, he was very 
© weak. A table with the clements upon it, 
ready to be conſecrated, was brought into 
< the room, which occaſioned a report to be 
© then ſpread about, that he had received it. 
Ken preſſed him to declare, that he deſired 
eit, and that he died in the communion of 
c the church of England. Jo that he anſwer- 
ed nothing. Ken asked him, it he deſired 
© abſolution of his ſins. It tcems the king, it he 
then thought any thing at all, thought that 
© would do him nv hurt. So Ken pronounced 
© jt over him: For which he was blamed, ſince 
© the king expriiled no fence, or ſorrow for 
© his paſt lite, vor any purpolc of amendment. 


It was thought to be a proſtitution of the 
6 


* 
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< atter a lite led as the king's had been, iecm- 
ed to harden himſelf againſt every thing that 


could be faid to him, Ken was allo cenſured 
Vor II. 
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particular. But tho? by the principles of all 
ed him to make open proteſſion of his religi- 


were apprehended; ſor withaut doubt, that 


peace of the church, to give it to one, Who, | 


ed the duke of Richmond, lady Portſſmouth's 
ſon, to be bleſſed by the king. Upon'this, 

ſome that were in the room cried out, the 
king was their common father. And upon 
that all kneeled down for his bleſſing, which 


n x 


wardly, and ſaid, he was burnt up within; 
of which he complained often, but with great 
deceney. He ſaid once; he hoped he ſhould 
climb. up to heaven's gates, which was the 
only word ſavouting of religion that he was 
heard to ſp e. al 1:38 
He gathered all his ſtrength to ſpeak his 
laſt wards to the duke, to which every one 
hearkened witli great attention. He expreſ- 
ſed his kindneſs to him, and that he now de- 
livered all over to him with great joy. He 
recommended lady Portſmouth over and over 
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her, and he loved her now to the laſt; and 


could fetch out, to be very kind to her and 
to her ſon. He recommended his other 
children to him: And concluded, let not 
poor Nelly ſtarve, that was Mrs. Gwyn. 
But he ſaid nothing of the queen, nor - 
one word of his people, or of his ſervants: 
Nor did he ſpeak once of religion, or concern- 
ing the payment of his debts, tho? he left be- 
hind him about ninety thouſand guineas, 
which he had gathered either out of the pri- 
vy purſe, or out of- the money which was 
ſent him from France, or by other methods, 
and which he had kept ſo ſecretly, that no 
perſon whatſoever knew any thing of it. 


* He continued in the agony till Friday at 


« eleven a clock, being the 6th of February 
* 1684-5 ; and then died in the 54th year of 
c his age, after he had reigned, it we reckon 
«< from his father's death, 36. years and eight 
© days; or if we reckon from his reſtoration, 
© 24 years eight months, and nine days. 
c 
c 
. 
c 
. 


There were many very apparent ſuſpicions 


of his being poiſoned : For tho' the firſt ac- 
ceſs looked like an apaplexy, yet it was plain 
in the progreſs of it, that it was no apo- 


plexy. When his body was opened, the 
phyſicians who viewed it, were, as it were, 


© led by thoſe, who might ſuſpect the truth, 
© to look upon the parts that were certainly 
© ſound. But both Lower, and Needham, 
© two famous phyſicians, told me, they plain- 
© ly diſcerned two or three blue ſpots on the 


out- ſide of the ſtomach. Needham called 


© twice to have it opened, but the ſurgeons 
« ſeemed not to hear him. And when he mov- 
ed it the {ſecond time, he, as he told me, heard 
© Lower ſay to one that ſtood next him, Need- 
ham will undo us, calling thus to have the 
ſtomach opened; for he may ſee they will 
not do it: They were diverted to look to 
ſomewhat clſc : And when they returned to 
look upon the ſtomach it was carried away: 
So that it was never viewed. Le Fevre a 
French phyſician, told me, he ſaw a black- 
nels in his ſhoulder: Upon which he made 
© an inciſion, and faw it was all mortified. 
© Short, another phylician, who was a Papilt, 
© bur after a form of his own, did very much 

13 E ſuſpect 
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* for another piece of indecency : He preſent- 68 


he gare them. The king ſuffered much in- 


again to him. He ſaid, he had always loved 


beſoughit the duke, in as melting words as he 
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freely of it, than any of the Proteſtants durſt 


do at that time. But he was not long after 


©* taken ſuddenly ill, upon a large draught of 
© wormwood-wine, which he had drank in the 
© houſe of a popiſh patient that lived near the 
Tower, who had ſent for him, of which he 
© died; and, as he faid to Lower, Milling- 
ton, and ſome other phyſicians,” he believed 
that he himſelf was poĩſoned for his having 
ſpoken ſo freely of the king's deatn. 

The king's body was indecently neglect- 
ed; ſome parts of his inwards, and ſome 
pieces of the fat, were left in the water in 
which they were waſhed : All which were 
ſo careleſsly looked after, that the water be- 
ing poured out at a ſcullery hole, that went 
to a drain, in the mouth of which-a grate 
lay, theſe were ſeen lying on the grate many 
days after. His funeral was very mean. He 
did not. lye in ſtate; no mournings were 
given: And the expence of it was not equal 


deſerved from his brother, than to be thus 
ungreatfully treated in cęremonies that are 


thoſe who ſee them, and who will make 
ſevere obſervations and inferences upon ſuch 
omiſſions. EG OHIO TE Oat i 

But ſince I have mentioned the ſuſpicions 
of poyſon as the cauſe of his death, I muſt 
add, that I never heard any lay thoſe ſuſpi- 


cally, as it were in the minute in which he 
ſeemed to begin a turn of affairs, made it to 
be generally the more believed, and that the 
Papiſts had done it, either by the means of 
ſome of lady Portſmouth's ſervants, or, as 
ſome fancied, by poyſoned ſnuff: For fo 
many of the ſmall veins of the brain were 
burſt, that the brain was in great diſorder, 
and no judgment could be made concerning 
It. 
ry, that I had in November 1709, from 
Mr. Henly of Hampſhire. He told me, that, 
when the ducheſs of Portſmouth came over 
to England in 1699, he heard, that ſhe talk- 
ed as if king Charles had been poy ſoned; 
which he deſired to have from her own 


was always preſſing the king to make both 
himſelf and his peope eaſy, and to come to 
a full agreement with his parliament: And 
he was come to a final reſolution of ſending 
away his brother, and of calling a parliament; 
which was to be executed the next day, af- 
ter he fell into that fit of whſch he died. She 
was put upon the ſecret, and ſpoke of it to 
no perſon alive but to her confeſſor: But the 
conteſſor, ſhe believed, told it to ſome, who 
ſeeing what was to follow, took that wicked 
courſe to prevent it. Having this from ſo 
worthy a pcrſon, as I have ſet it down with- 
out adding the leaſt circumſtance to it, I 
thought it too Important not to be mentioned 
in this hiſtory. It diſcovers both the kna- 
very of confeſſors, an the practices of Papiſts 
ſo evidently, that there is no need of making 
any further refleEtions on it. 


to what an ordinary. nobleman's funeral will 
riſe to. Many upon this ſaid, that he better 


publick, and that make: an impreſſion on 


cions on his brother. But his dying ſo criti- 


To this J ſhall add a very ſurpriſing ſto- 


mouth, ſhe gave him this account of it. She 


The HISTORY Of ENGLAND. 
1684-5. ſuſpect foul dealing. And he had talked more 


Charles IL agree in the principal circumſtan- 


. . s * ' . { AQ nd 
ces, particularly in the ſuſpicion of his being Other par- 


poiſoned: Several other acoùnts have been 
given of his death, in which are inſerted cir- 


cumſtances not to he met with here, and others of kin 
omitted which are here related. It is ſaid, Charles Il 


that at the perſuaſion of biſhop Ken the king 


at laſt reſolved to diſmiſs the ducheſs of Portf. Echard. 


mouth, and ſending for the queen, asked her 
pardon for the injury he had done her. It is 
added, that he had the ſatisfaction of her par- 
ticular forgiveneſs. This directly contradicts 
Dr. Burnet's account of the ducheſs of Portſ- 
mouth. Some ſay, Hudleſton was not brought 
to the king till he had loſt all ſenſe, and that 
he received the ſacrament of extreme unction, 
without giving the leaſt ſign either of his ap- 
probation or refuſal. It is pretended, he adviſed 
the duke his brother, not to think of introdu- 
cing popery into England, becauſe it was an 
impracticable undertaking. Laſtly, ſome ſay 
only, that the phyſicians and ſurgeons in- 
Ae the body, diſcovered no mark of poĩ- 
on, and entirely omit the circumſtances of the 
ſtomach, mentioned in the two foregoing re- 
lations, tho* they own the ſuſpicion of the 
king's being poiſoned, but repreſent this ſuſpi- 
cion as coming from the enemies of the duke, 
and of the Papiſts. ae: 


It is univerſally agreed, that no man had remary.. 


the boldneſs to 1 5 the duke of poiſoning 
his brother. But it is not to be concluded 
from thence, that no man believed it. Thofe 
who might have entertained this ſuſpicion, 
took care not to expoſe themſelves to a dan- 
ger ſo great as that of accuſing the ſucceſſor, 
without being able to prove it. The Papiſts 
in general are accuſed, but this is ſo undeter- 
minate a word,. that one knows not to whom 
to apply it, when they are ſeperated from the 
duke of York their head. Beſides, the in- 
ſpection of the dead body was managed in a 
proper way to diſpel all ſuſpicions of poiſon; 
but who directed the phyſicians or ſurgeons is 
a ſecret, at leaſt the brother of the deceaſed 
does not appear to have concerned himſelf 
much in this inſpection, tho' the ſuſpicions of 
poiſon were very violent. All this creats ſuch 
an obſcurity as gives every man more room to 
judge as he pleaſes, Thus much 1s certain, 
there is no formal proof that king Charles II. 
was poiſoned, or if he was, the authors of his 
death remain hitherto concealed. 


It is not very ſtrange that the hiſtorians, or , mark 
others, ſhould diſagree in their character of on che cha- 
Charles II. when it is conſidered, that he was racter of 
the head and protector of one of the two par- Charles II. 


ties, and the perſecutor of the other. This 
muſt have neceflarily produced a diverfity of 
characters, according as they are given by 
Tories or Whigs. When we read ſucceſſively 
the writers of the two parties, who have 
ſpoken of this prince in general, or given his 
chatacter, we are almoſi apt to think, they 
ſpeak of two different king's of the fame 
name. The one by ſeveral omiſſions endea- 
vour to cover all his taults, or if they are men- 
tioned, it is very lightly, and always with 
ſome addition or inſinuation tending to juſtify 
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may blacken his character, and ſhow, that he 
acted upon vety ill motives, and upon princi- 
ples directly cohtrary to the good of the king- 
dom. If they ſpeak of his good qualities, it 
is only to render him more faulty, and de- 
monſtrate, that he tranſgreſſed not through ig- 
norance, but with premediation. Which ever 
way I take to draw the character of | this 
prince; I cannot avoid the cenſure of one or 


the other party, if 1 ſpeak as from my ſelf, 


 Jowing manner. 


and I ſhould not gain much in going upon the 
teſtimony of either party. However, as the 
reader, doubtleſs, expects to Know ſomething 
more of the character of this king than could 
be learnt from the hiſtory of his reign, I chuſe 
to inſert Dr. Burner's account in the hiſtory of 
his own times. I own this, of all the charact- 


efsof Charles II, ſeems to me, in the while; 


vo be moſt like, and moſt agreeable to the 
hiſtory of his liſe. I could with however, this 
ilhuſtrious prelate had omitted, or at leaſt 
ſoftned ſome ſtrokes, which appear to me a 
little over- charged, and ſeem to diſcover ſome 
paſſion in the author. However that be, he 
concludes the hiſtory of this prince in the fol- 


„Thus lived and died king Charles the 
© ſecond. He was the greateſt inſtance in 
©-hiftory of the various revolutions of which 


any one man ſeemed capable. He was bred 


up the hirſt twelve years of his life with the 
* fplendour that became the heir of ſo great a 


crown. After that, he paſſed through 18 


$:iyears in great inequalities, unhappy in the 


© war, in the loſs of his father, and:of the 


© crown of England. Scotland did not only 


receive him, cho upon terms hard of digeſti- 


© ſerved, he forgot them all alike. 


on, but made an attempt upon England for 
„him, tho' a feeble one. He loſt the battle 
f Worceſter with two much indifterence : 
And then he ſhewed more care of his perſon 


than became one, who had ſo much at ſtake. 


He wandered about England for ten weeks 


after that, hiding from place to place. But 
under all the apprehenſions he had then up- 


© on him, he ſhewed a temper ſo careleſs, 
and ſo much turned to levity, that he was 
© then diverting himſelf with little houſhold 
© ſports, in as unconcerned a manner as if he 
© had made no loſs, and had been in no danger 
tat all. He got at lait out of England. But 
© he had been obliged to ſo many, who had 
© been faithful to him and careful of him, that 
© he ſeemed atterwards to reſolve to make an 
equal return to them all. And finding it 
© not eaſy to reward them all as they de- 
Mot 
* princes ſeem. to have this pretty deep in 
© them ; and to think that they ought never to 
© remember paſt ſervices, but that their ac- 
© ceptance of them is a full reward. He of all 
© in our age, exerted this piece of prerogative 


© in the ampleſt manner: For he never ſeem- 
© ed to charge his memory, or to trouble his 


thoughts with the ſenſe of any of the ſervices 
© that had been done him. While he wasabroad 
© at Paris, Colen, or Bruſſels, he never ſeem- 
© ed to lay any thing to heart. He purſued 
© all his diverſions and irregular pleaſures in a 
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pher could have been. Nor did he wllingly 
hearken to any of thoſe projects, with which 
he often complained that his chancellor per- 
ſecuted him. That in which he ſeemed 


moſt concerned was, to find money ſor ſup- 


porting his expence. And it was often ſaid, 
that if Cromwell would have compounded 
given him a good 


duced to reſign his title to him. During his 
exile he delivered himſelf ſo entirely up to 


his pleaſures; that he became incapable of 


application. He ſpent little of his time in 
reading, or ſtudy, and yet leſs in thinking. 
And in the ſtate his affairs were then in, 


he accuſtomed himſelf to ſay to every perſon, 
and upon all occaſions, that which he 


thought would pleaſe moſt: So that words 


or promiſes went very eaſily from him. And 


he had ſo ill an opinion of mankind, that he 
thought the great art of living and govern- 


ing was, to manage all things and all per- 
ſons with a depth of craft and diſſimulation. 


And in that, few men in the world could 
put on the appearances of ſincerity better 


than he could: Under which ſo much arti- 
fice was uſually hid, that in concluſion he 


could deceive none, for all were become 


miſtruſtſul of him. He had great vices, but 


ſcarce any virtues to correct them. He had 
in him ſome vices that were leſs hurtful, 
which corrected his more hurtful ones. He 
was during the active part of life, given up 


to ſloth and lewdneſs to ſuch a degree, that 


he hated bufineſs, and could not bear the 
engaging in any thing that gave him much 
trouble, or put him under any conſtraint. 
And tho! he deſired to become abſolute, and 
to overturn both our religion and laws, yet 
he would neither run the risk, nor give him- 
ſelf the trouble, which ſo great a deſign re- 
quired. He had an appearance of gentle- 
neſs in / his outward deportment: But he 
ſeemed to have no bowels nor tenderneſs in 


his nature: and in the end of his life he be- 


came cruel. He was apt to forgive all crimes, 
even blood itſelf: Vet he never forgave any 
thing that was done againſt himſelf, after 
his firſt and general act of indemnity, which 


was to be reckoned as done rather upon 


maxims of ſtate, than inclinations of mercy. 
He delivered himſelf up to a moſt enormous 
courſe of vice, without any ſort of re- 
ſtraint, even from the conſideration of the 
neateſt relations; the moſt ſtudied extrava- 


gancies that way ſeemed to the very laſt to 


be much delighted in, and purſued by him. 
He had the art of making all people grow 
fond of him at firſt, by a ſoftneſs in his 
whole way of converſation, as he was cer- 
tainly the beft bred man of the age. But 
when it appeared how little could be built 
on his promiſe, they were cured of the tond- 
neſs that he was apt to raiſe in them. When 
he ſaw young men of quality, who had 
ſomething more than ordinary in them, he 
drew them about him, and ſet himſelf to 
corrupt them, both in religon and morality; 
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. in which he proved ſo unhappily ſucceſsful, 
that he left England much changed at his 
death, from what he had found it at his re- 
ſtoration. He loved to talk over all the ſto- 
ries of his life to every new man that came 


c 
c. 
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about him. His May; in Scotland, and the 


- ſhare he had in the war. of Paris, in carrying 
meſſages from the one ſide to the other, 


wers his common topicks. He went over ©: drefles were penned during his life, and yet 
theſe in a very graceful. manner, but ſo often, 6 


and copiouſly, that all thoſe Who had been 
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„his beginning it with the attempt on the 
Puch Smyrna fleet; the, ſhutting up the 
© Exchequer ; and his declaration for golera- 
ration, which was a ſtep for the introduction 
of Popeiy; make ſuch a chain of, black ac- 
© £lons, flowing from blacker deſigns, that it 
©-4mazed thoſe, who had known all this, to ſee 
„with what impadent ſtrains ef flattery, ad- 


more groſſy after his death. His contribur- 
ing ſo much te the raiſing the greatneſs « 


long acciſtomed to tbem, grew weary of France, chiefly at ſea, was ſuch an error, 


them: And when he entred on thoſe ſto- 
ries, they uſually withdrew!z So that lie often 
began them in à full audience, and before 
he had done, there were not above four or 
five leſt about him 6 which drewia ſevere 
jeſt from Will mot; eatl of Roceſter. He faid; 
He wondered toter ga man haue ſo good a 
memory, as to repeat the ſame ſtaty with- 


aut loſing the leaſt circumſtance, and yet not 


remember, that he had told it to the ſame 


perſons the very day before. This made 
him fond of ſtrangets; for they hearkened 


to all his often · rupeated ſtories, and went la- 


way as in a rapture, at ſuch an uncommon 
condeſcenſion in a king- Ir 9772 £ 
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as his fortune, reſemble the charaſter that 


we have given us of Eiberius, ſo much; that 


it were eaſy to draw a parallel betw&en them: 
Tibetius's baniſhment, and his veoming-at- 
terwards to reign, makes the eompariſon in 
that reſpect come ꝓretty near. His hating 


'of  butinets, and his lave. ot - pleaſures; his 
railing ot tavoanires, and truſting chem en- 


tirely, and his pulling themidown, and hat- 


ing them exceſſibely; his art of covering 


deep deſigns, particularly of revenge, with an 


appearance of ſotrneſs, brings them ſo; near 


a likeneſs, that I did not wonder much te 
obſerve the reſemblance of their face and 


perſon. At Rome I ſaw one ob the laſt ſta- 
tues made for Tiberius after hethad Joſt his 
teeth. : But, bating the alcerationj which that 
made, it was ſo like king Charles, that prince 
Borgheſe, and Signior Dominice, to Whom it 


bolonged, did agree with me jn thinking, 
that it looked like a ſtatue made for him. 
Few things ever went near his heart; the 


duke of Glouceſter's death ſeemed to tauch 
him much. But thoſe who knew him beſt 
thought it was, becauſe he had loſt him, by 
whom only he could have balanced the ſur- 
viving brother, whom he hated, and yet 


embroiled ail his affairs to preſerve the ſuc- 


ceſſion to him. 
« His ill conduct in the firſt Dutch war, and 


thoſe terrible calamities of the plague, and 


ire of London, with that loſs and reproach 
which he ſuffered by the inſult at Chatham, 
made all people conclude, there was a curſe 
upon his government. His throwing the 
publick barred at that time upon lord Cla- 
rendon, was bath unjuſt and ungratetul. 
And when his people had brought him out 
of all his difficultics, upon his entring into 
the triple-alliance, his ſelling that to France, 
and his cncrins on the ſecond Dutch war 
with as little colour as he had for the firſt; 


that it could got few from want of thought, 
r of true ſenſe... Rouvigny tald me, he de- 
* ſired, that all the methods the French took 
in the increafe and conduct of their naval 


force might be ſent him. And, he ſaid, he 


ſeemed to ſtudy them with concern and zeal. 
©, He ſhewed what errors they committed, and 
cho they. ought. to be corrected, as if he had 
been a. viceroy to France, rather than a king 
* that: ought to haye watched over, and pre- 
c vented the progreſs they made, as the great- 
Feſt of all the miſchiefs that could happen to 
him, or to his people. They that judged: the 
<'moſt-favourable ot this, thought it was done 
© out of revenge to the Dutch, that, with the 
5, aſſiitance of ſo great a fleet 8g: France could 
join to his own, he might be able to deſtroy 
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them. But others put a worſe conſtruction 


on it; and thaught, that ſeeing he could 
qt. quite maſter, or deceive his ſubjects by 
his own ſtrength and management, he was 
© willing to help forward the greatneſs of the 
French at. ſea, that þy their aſſiſtance he 
might more certainly ſubdue his own people; 
according to what was generally believed to 
©, have, fallen from lord Clifford, that if the 
king muſt be in a dependence, it was better 


to pay it to a great and generous king, than 


to Joo ot his own inſolent ſubjects. No 


* part of his character looked wickeder as 


© wellas meanor, than that he, all the while 
that he was profeſſing to be of the church of 
England, expreſſing both zcal and affection to 
eit, was yet ſecretly reconciled to the church of 
© Rome: Thus mocking God, and deceiving 
* the world with ſo groſs a prevaricat ion. 


And his not having the honeſty or courage 


to own It at the laſt: His not ſhewing any 


any tenderneſs either for his ſubjects in ge- 
© neral, or for the queen and his ſervants: And 
© his recommending only his miſtreſſes and 
© their children to his brorher's care, would 
© have been a ftrange concluſion to any other 
« life, but was well enough ſuited to all the o- 
« ther parts of his. | 
Ihe two papers found in his ſtrong-box 

concerning religion, and afterwatds publiſh- 
ed by his brother, looked like ſtudy and 
reaſoning. Tenniſon told me, he ſaw the 
original in Pepy's hand, to whom king 
James truſted them for ſome time. They 

were interlined in ſeveral places. And the 

interlinings ſeemed to be wrote in a hand diſ- 
terent from that in which the papers were 

wrote. But he was not ſo well acquainted 

with the King's hand, as to make any judg- 
ment in the matter, whether they were —_ 
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they read them, did, without any fort of 
© doubting, conclude, that he never compoſ- 
* ed them: For he never read the ſcriptures, 
< nor lead things together, further than to rurn 
< them to a jeſt, or for ſome lively expreſſion. 
© Theſe papers were probably wrote either 
© by the lord Briſtol, or by lord Aubigny, 
© who knew the ſecret of his religion, and 
gave him thoſe papers, as abſtracts of ſome 
< diſcourſes they had with him on thoſe heads, 
to keep him fixed to them. And it is very 
©. probable, that, they apprehending their dan- 


© ger, if any ſuch papers had been found about 


him wrote in their hand, might prevail with 


* him to copy them out himſelf, tho? his lazi- - 
© neſs that way made it certainly no eaſy thing 


to bring him to give himſelf ſo much trouble. 
He had talked over a great part of them to 
* myſelf : So that as ſoon as I ſaw them, I re- 
membered his expreſſions, and perceived 
that he had made himſelf maſter of the ar- 
gument, as far as thoſe papers could carry 
© him. But the publiſhing them ſhewed a want 
of judgment, or of regard to his memory in 
* thoſe who did it: For the greateſt kindneſs 
© that could be ſhewn to his memory, would 
© have been, to let both his papers and him- 
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< ſelf be forgotten. : | 
After ſecing in this character, all that can 
be ſaid to the diſadvantage of Charles II, the 
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who had ſo much endeavoured always to con- 
tribute to his power, He loved eaſe and 
quiet; to which his unneceſſary wars are ſo 
tar from being a contradiction, that they are 
rather a proof of it, ſince they were made 
chiefly to comply with thoſe perſons, whoſe 
diſſatisfaction would have proved more unea- 
ſy to one of his humour, than all that diſtant 
noiſe of cannon, which he would often liſten 


to with a great deal of tranquillity. Beſides, 


the great and almoſt only pleaſure of mind 
he appeared addicted to, was ſhipping and 


ſea- affairs; which ſeemed to be ſo much his 


talent both for knowledge as well as inclina- 
tion, that a war of that kind was rather an 
entertainment, than any diſturbance to his 
thoughts. If he did not go himſelf at the 
head of ſo magnificient a fleet, it is only to 
be imputed to that eagerneſs of military glo- 
ry in his brother; who, under the ſhew of 
a decent care for preſerving the royal perſon 
from danger, engroſſed all that fort of ho- 
nour to himſelf, with as much jealouſy of 
any other's interpoſing in it, as a king of 
e — would have had of his, tho 
without reaſon It is certain, no prince 
was ever more fitted by nature for his coun- 


try's intereſt, than he was in all his mari- 


time inclinations; which might have proved 


1 17255 
our affections: And thus, by accident only, 1684-1 
he became of their opinion in his weakneſs, WWW? 


reader doubtleſs will not be diſpleaſed to be- 
hold the, picture of the ſame prince, drawn a 
liccle difte-ently'by a very able hand, I mean 
John Sheffield, earl of Mulgrave, who was no 
enemy to the king, or the royal family. He 


of ſufficient advantage to this nation, if he 
had been as careful in depreſſing all ſuch 
improvements in France, as of advancing 
and encouraging our own : But it ſeems he 
wanted: jealouſy in all his inclinations, which 


has laboured this deſcription with all poſſible 
care. I omit a ſhort introduction concerning 
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leads us to confider him in his pleaſures: 
Where he was rather abandoned than luxu- 


the author, to come at once to the character < urous;: and like our female libertines, apter 
e 10 0 do be debauched for the ſatisfaction of others, 
28 10 As to the king's religion, it was more than to ſeek with choice, where moſt to 
Works. 5 Deiſm than Popery; which he owed more pleaſe himſelf. J am of opinion alſo; that 


© to the livelineſs o his parts, and careleſſneſs 
© of his temper; then either to reading, or 
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© loyalty, who.embraced him gladly, and lulled 
him aſleep with thoſe, euchaating ſongs of 
* abſolute;; ſovereignty, which the beſt and 
© welt of princes are oſten unable to relſiſt. 
© And tho? the engaged himſelf on that fide. 
© more fully, at a time when it is in vain, and 
too late to diſſemble, we ought leſs ro won- 


der at it, than to conſider. that our very judg- 
t A r Fr axe 
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ents are apt to grow in time as partial as 


in his latter time; there was as much of lazi- 


neſs as of love, in all thoſe hours he paſſed a- 


mong his miſttreſſes; who after all, ſerved 
only to fill up his ſeraglio, while a bewitch- 


ng kind of pleaſure, called ſantering, and 
talking without any conſtraint, was the true 
ſultana queen he delighted in. FB ee 


He was ſurely inclined to juſtice; for no- 


thing elſe would have retained him fo faſt to 


the ſucceſſion of a brother, againſt a ſon he 


was ſo fond of, and the humour of a party 
which he ſo much feared. I am willing alſo 


to impute to-his juſtice, whatever ſeems in 


ſome meaſure to contradict the general opi- 


Pinion of his clemency; as his ſuffering al- 
ways the rigour of the law to proceed, not 


only againſt all highwaymen, but alſo ſeve- 


 ral:others, in whoſe caſes the lawyers, (ac- 
cord ing to their wanted coſtom) had uſed 


ſometimes a great deal of hardſhip and ſeve- 
rity. His underſtanding was quick and lively 


in little things, and ſometimes would ſoar 


high enough in great ones, but unable to Keep 
it up with any long attention or application. 


Witty in all ſorts ot converſation ;.and-telling 


a ſtory ſo well, that not out of ſlattery, bur 
tor the pleaſure of hearing it, we uſed to 
ſeem ignorant. of what he had repeated to us 
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1684-5. ten times before, as a good comedy will 
bear the being ſeen often. Of a wondeful 
| mixture; loſing all his time, and till of late 


ſetting his whole heart on the fair ſex, yet 
neither angry with rivals, nor in the leaſt 
nice as to their being beloved; and while 
he facrificed all things to his miſtreſſes, he 
would uſe to grudge and be uneaſy at their 
loſing a little of it again at play, tho' never 
ſo neceſſary for their diverſion: Nor would 
he venture five pounds at tennis to thoſe 
ſervants, who might obtain as many thou- 
ſands, either before he came thither, or as 
ſoon as he left off. Not falſe to his word, 
but full of diſſimulation, and very adroit at 
it, yet no man eaſier to, be impoſed on; for 
his great dexterity was in cozening himſelf, 
by gaining a little one way, while it coſt 
him ten times as much another ; and by ca- 
reſſing thoſe perſons moſt; who had deluded 
him the ofteneſt; and yet the quickeſt in the 
world at ſpying ſuch a ridicule in another. 
Familiar, eaſy, and good-natured; but for 


one week's abſence, quite forgetting thoſe 
ſervants, to whole faces he could hardly de- 
ny any thing. in the midſt of all his remiſſ- 
neſs, ſo induſtrious and indefatigable on 
ſome. particular occaſions, that no man would 
either toil longer, or be able to manage it 
better. 775 . ry: 
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He was fo liberal, as to ruin his affairs 
by it; for want in a king of England, turns 
things juſt upſide down, and expoſes a prince 
to his people's mercy. It did yet worſe in 
him, for it forced him alſo to depend on his 
great | neighbour; of France; who played 
the brother with him ſufficently in all thoſe 
c times of exttemity. Yet this profuſeneſs of 
© his did not ſo much proceed from his over- 
© valuing thoſe he favoured; as from his un- 
© dervalning any ſums of money which he 
did not ſee; tho? he found his error in this; 
put IJ confeſs a little of the lateſt. He had 
* ſo natural an averſion to all formality, that 
© with as much wit as moſt kings ever had, 
© and with as majeſtick a mein, yet he could 


Aa. W 8 


© Not on premediation act the part of a king 


© for a moment, either at parliament, or at 
© council, either in words or geſture ; which 
© carried him into the other extreme, more 
© inconyenient of the two, of letting all diſtinc- 
<. tion and ceremony fall to the ground, as uſe- 
5 leſs and foppiſh. His.temper, both of bo- 
© dy and mind, was admirable, which made 
© him an eaſy generous lover, a civil.obliging 
© husband, a friendly brother, an. indulgent 
< father, and a pad Semen maſter.” It he 
© had been as ſollicitous about improving 
< the faculties of his mind, as he was in the 
© management of his bodily health; tho, alas! 
© the one proved unable to make his life long, 
the other had not failed to have made it fa- 
mous. He was an illuſtrious exception to 
© all the common rules of phyſognomy: For, 
« with a moſt Saturnine harſh ſort of counte- 
© nance, he was both of a merry and merciful 
« diſpoſition ; and in the laſt 30 years of his 
© life, as fortunate, as thoſe of his father had 
© been diſmal and tumultuous. . . 


great offences ſevere and inflexible ; Alſo in. 


The HISTORY Of ENGLAND. 


© If his death had been by ſome ſuſpected 1684-5. 
of being untimely, it may be partly imput- Wy Ww 


ed to his extreme healthy conſtitution, which 
made the world as much ſurprized at his dy- 
ing before 60, as if nothing but an ill acci- 
dent could have killed him. I would not ſay 
any thing on ſo ſad a ſubject, if 1 did not 
think ſilence itſelf would in ſuch a caſe ſigni- 
ty too much; and therefore, as an impartial 
writer, I am obliged to obſerve, that the 
moſt knowing, and moſt diſeerning of his 
phyſicians doctor Short, did not only be- 
lieve him poiſoned, but thought himſelf fo 
too not long after, for having declared his 
opinion a little too boldly. But hear I muſt 
needs take notice of an unuſual piece of juſ- 
tice, which yet all the world has almoſt una- 
nimouſly agreed in; I mean, in nor ſuſpect- 
ing his ſucceſſor of the leaſt connivance in 


never a more remarkable - inſtance of the 
wondertul power of truthand innocence : For 
it is next to a miracle, that ſo unfortunate 
a prince, in the midſt of all thoſe diſadvan- 
tages he lies under, ſhould be yet cleared of 
this, even by his greateſt enemies; netwith- 
ſtanding all thoſe circumſtances that uſed to 
give a ſuſpicion, and that extreme malice 
* which has of late attended him in all his o- 
© ther actions“ e 
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- Aſter giving theſe different characters of A compa? 
king Charles II, drawn by ſuch able hands, I riſon be- 


' ſo horrid a villany; and perhaps there was 


think myſelf obliged to make a ſort of paral- _ he 
lel, in order to aſſiſt the reader in the diſco- 


very of the truth; Dr. Burnet biſhop of Saliſ. going Cha2 


buty was a Scotchman. He had been educat= 
ed amongſt the Epiſcopalians, but however, 
was always accuſed of preſerving a tincture of 
Presbyterianiſm, the religion of his country 
when free to purſue its inclination: © He f 


likewife accuſed of having been entirely in the 


Whip party. In ſhort, he had no Treaſon to 
be pleaſed with either Charles II, or ames II, 
and therefore we muſt read with eaution'what= 
ever he ſays not reconcilable with the known 


actions of Charles II, or expreſsly contradict- 


ed by others. eln 


It is not difficult to diſcover, that Burnet's 
picture of Charles II. is very much charged, 


The painter has ſtrongly drawn all the lines, 


which he thought might beget a likneſs be- 
tween the picture and the original, without 
any regard to the reputation of this prince. 
It is even ſeen, that poſſibly he ſpoke with 
prejudice, and by this ee was let to 
credit too lightiy what | 
herelay to the Ci s diſadvantage. For in- 
ſtance, what he affirms, that Charles, after 
the battle of Worceſter, ſhewed a temper ſo 
careleſs that he was then diverting himſelf 
with'trifles in as unconcerned a manner, as if 
he had ſuſtained no loſs, and been in no dan- 
ger at all, appears to me a little aggravated. 

t is not even probable, rhat-the biſhop could 
be informed of the king's actions at that time, 
by eye-witneſſes. When he ſays, the king had 
great vices, but ſcarce any virtues. to correct 
them, this plainly appears to be the language 
of paſſion and prejudice. When he ao age n, 


che king dever forgave any ching that was done 
| +* "againſt 


e had received upon 


Book XXIII. 


1684-5. againſt himſelf, this muſt be aggravated. For 


LO. 


65 


| ſhire, was entirely in the Tory-party, and if 
common report may be credited, his religion, 


it he was mercileſs to the lord Ruſſel, colonel 


Sidney, Sir Thomas Armſtrong, and ſome o- 


thers, it cannot from thence be inferted, that 
he never forgave. Such expreſſions excepted, 
which diſcover ſome paſſion in the author, the 


reſt of Charles IPs character is true in gene- 


ral. This 1 believe, becauſe I find it agreea- 


ble to the hiſtory of his reign, and becauſe the 
earl of Mulgrave has in his picture drawn the 
ſame lines with Dr. — 4 to expreſs his like- 


neſs. All the differłnce between theſe two 
authors; 1s, that 


much {ſoftened in thexarl's. 


The earl of Mulgrave, afterwards marqueſs 
of Normandy, and then duke of Buckingham- 


like that ot Charles II, was Deiſm. In his de- 
ſcription of this prince, he denies not the ge- 
5% ſuſpicion ot his beigg poiſoned. Burnet 
ays Atto the ſame thing: The earl inſiſts that 


the duke of York was not ſuſpected of the leaſt 
The ſame is 


cennivance at ſo horrid a villany. 
likewiſe to be found in Burner. If the laſt ſays, 
king Charles was a Papiſt, this is not denied 


hrit, to a complaiſance for the company he was methods. The one propoſed to expreſs ſtrong- 
ly the lines which might moſt contribute to a 
reſemblauce with the * Ar without regard. 


che 


The Reign of CHARLES II. 


any thing th 
erh and god 


affairs {6 
over, are in both characters. 


rho in the biſhop's picture the 
principal lines are ſtrongly expreſſed, and 


the maritime imp ovements- of France, a 
that here he wanted jealouſy. Is not 


be fou 
by the earl. He only imputęs it to two cauſes, I tets had 


forced to keep in his exile; and ſecondly to 
oppoſition he met with in parliament, | | 
which threw him into the arms of the Papiſts ! ing the beaury ot the pi 


lays, The kg 


' 
clemegcy, and ſays, Rems 
&rfaturet{;in;refles, bur in g 
and inflexible. * This may be the 
biſhop's meaning expreſſed in other words. 

The ſtories which the king loved to talk 
The only diffe- 
rence 1s, that Burnet ſays, the company grew 
weary of rhem, and the carl ſays, the hearers 


ing clþe was done-affaintt hid 


were pleaſed with the repętition. But "the 


raillery of the carl of Rocheſter turns the ha- 


Ynce for the biſhop. 


Burnet ſays, Charles engaged in two wars 


againſt Holland, without any colour, and the 


earl calls theſe wars unneceſſary. 
Burnet fays, he contributed to the raiſing 
of the greatneſs of France at ſea, and the earl 


ſays, he was'not tufficiently careful to depreſs 


* 


much the ſame thing? 

In ſhert, let theſe two pictures be compared 
with all poſſible exactneſs, and they will both 
nd very like; but that the two pain- 
Aiffetent views, and purſued different 


ue in itſelfl. The o- 


It the firſt ot theſe cauſes be true, the ſecond the 7 without om mitting the lame lines, which 


cannot be fo, ſince the king was not twice a 


could not be done and the likneſs preſerved, 


Papiſt. Beſides, the oppoſitions in parliament has taken all poſſible care to ſoften them, in 


were partly owing to a belief, that he deſigned} drder co hiFle, as much as lay in his power, 
8 3 * the 
HBurnet fays, Charles was incapable of any 
— 2 4 . 5 11. 0 
application,. The earl ſays the ſame. The 
biſhop ſays, the king was for rendering him- 
felf abſolute, If the earl ſays ir not in expreſs. 
terms, he ſufficiently intimates it, by ſaying, 
that the Roman catholick party lulled him a- 


to introduce popery. * 
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42 J. King Charles II, left no iſſue by his queen, Donna Catherina, daughter of John IV, king of Portugal. 
by his ſeveral miſtreſſes, he had the following children. | | | 


defornſities of the original. In a word, 


the one has given us an, ugly, and the other 


a beautiful likenets, © This doubtleſs, indhc 
the carl to ſuppreſs ſeveral ſtrokes ot hig pe. 
cil, which might have improved the rele 


lance, but would have been prejudicial to the 


* 


end he propoſed in his work 


8 12 
189 


} 4 


I. By Mrs. Lucy. Walters, daughter of Richard Walters, Eſq; James duke of Monmouth, born at Rotterdam, 


* # 


April g, 1649. Beheaded on Towerhill, July 15, 1685, He married in 1665, Anne Scot, daughter of Francis | 


24. By Mrs. 3 


lizabeth Kilkgrew, viſcounteſs Shannon, daughter of Sir William Killigrew Charlot - Jemia-Henritta- 


Maria Fitz-Roy, . who died in 1684. Her husbands were, James Howard, and Sir William Paſton earl of ar- 


mouth | [1:2 1 Han e 
3. By Mrs, Cathaxine Peg, dzug 


tc 


} 


x of Thomas Peg Eſq; Charles Fitz-Charles earl of Plymouth, commonly called 
Don Carlos, born 1658, killed October 17, 1680, at Tangier. 


He married Bridget daughter of Sir Thomas Of- 


borne duke of Leeds, who married afterwards Dr. Biſs the late biſhop of Hereford. | Vo gig 
4. By Mrs- Barbara Villiers, heireſs of William viſcount Grandit5n in Ireland, and wife of Roger Palmer earl 
of Caſtlemain, created lady Nonſuch, ;caunteſs of Southampton, and duchels of Cleveland, who died in 1709, he 


after his Wenn death, duke of 
ter of Sir William Poultney. 2. 


d three ſons and three daughters, | I. Charles-Fitz-Roy, born 1662, created 1675, duke of Southampton, and 
NY ke 0! JH His wifes wore Mary Daughter of Sir Henry Wood, and Alice daugh- 
enry Fitz-Roy duke of Grafton, born Septec | 
9, 1690, at the ſiege of Cork in Ireland. His wife was Iſabella daughter o Henry Bennet carl of Arlington, mar- 


tember 20, 1663, and killed October 


ried after his death to Sir Thomas Haumer Bart. 3. George Fitz- Roy duke of Northumberland, born r 8, 
1665, who died July. 8, 1716, without children. 4. Anne Fitz- Roy born, Feb. 29. 1661, married 1674, to T. 85 
mas Lennard earl of Suſſex. Charlotte Fitz- Roy, born September 5, 1664, married February 20, 1 to Sir 
Edward Henry Lee earl of Litchfield. 6. Barbara born July 16, 1672, who became a nun at Pontoiſe in France. 


5, By Mrs. Eleanor Gwin, 1. Charles Beauclerk duke of St. Albans, born May 8, 1670, who married Diana 


7. By Mrs, Mary Davis, 
cliff earl of Derwent water. See Sandford, 


* * 1 


27 2 Vere, eldeſt daughter and coheireſs of Aubrey de Vere, the 20th and laſt earl of Oxford. 2. James Beauclerk born 
December 25, 16714: He died in 1680 in Franſe. 
6, By Loyiſe de Querouaille ducheſs of Portſmouth, C 


harles Lenos duke of Richmond and Lenox, born July 29. 
: 1672, who dicd May 27, 1723. His wife was Anne, e ; 


deſt daughter of Francis lord Brundenel 5 
Mary Tuder, born October 16, 1673, married in Auguſt 1687, to Francis lord Rat- 


THE 
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ſleep with the enchanting ſongs of ſovereignity 1684-5 
and prerogative. © Burnet 7 
apt to foigiwe all crimes, Hut 
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of Vork is 


ng. 
Feb. 6. 
Echard. 


other entirely broken and oppreſſed. The 
acceſfion' of James II. to the crown, was a freſh 
occaſion of triumph to the former, and not- 
withſtanding the ſcars expreſſed by the other 
N about a Catholick ſucceſſor, they who had 


upported his intereſt, endeavoured to repre- 
ſent the late change, as the greateſt of bleſſings 


to the Engliſh dation. The king on his part, 
omitted nothing that lay in his power to con- 


firm the good opinion his friends had of his 


the king, he aſſembled the privy-council, and 


made the tollowing ſpeech. 


My lords, | | 

B Efore I enter upon any other buſineſs, I 
XL think fit to lay ſomething to you. Since 
it hath pleaſed Almighty God to place me 
in this ſtation, and J am now to ſucceed ſo 
good and gracious a king, as well as fo very 


The king's c 
declaration , 
to the 
council. 
Kennet. 


- the eſtabliſhment of king WILLIAM and queen MART; contain- 


11 


ſervance of his word and faith was fo in- 
duftriouſly 


Book XXIV. 


1684-5. duſtriouſly propagated, that ſome counting it 
Wa impoſſible for the king to promiſe what he 
did not intend to perform, began to give him 


Echard. the name of James the juſt, as if to ſay and to 
do, were in him one and the ſame thing. 
Every one The next day, the king publiſhed a procla- 


retains his mation, declaring, that all perſons who at the 
a2 late king's Fra, were poſſeſſed of any office, 
'* ſhould be continued in the ſame, till the king's 
pleaſure was further known. He declared, 
moreover, that all orders and directions given 
by the late king's privy council, ſhould be o- 
beyed and performed, as it he were {till alive. 
This is a clear evidence of the great influence 
that the king, when duke of York, had in 
The king the counſels ot the king his brother. Up- 
makes ns ON his coming to the crown, he made no 
alterations, changes, either in the council, or in the chief 
places of truſt, a plain ſign that he looked up- 
on the poſſeſſors as his creatures. And indeed, 
ſince his return from Scotland, he had proper- 
ly governed the kingdom in his brothers name. 
This being known to all, might have ſhown 
with what intention he promiſed to preſerve 
the Proteſtant religion, and the rights of the 
ſubject, ſince no man could be ignorant, that 
he was the principal author of the plots in the 
late reign, againſt religion, and the liberties 
The Tories Of the nation. Bur the Tories, who were 
conceive a then highly exalted, were willing to ſhut their 
great "Pt: eyes, and not fee the danger the Proteſtant 
dle bine. religion was in, under a king who was fo zea- 
tte ang. Jous a Papiſt. The king's bare word was ſut- 
ficient to calm all their uneaſineſs on that ac- 
count. As for arbitrary power, which begun 
to be introduced in the late reign, far from 
being frighted at it, they rather conſidered it 
as an effectual means to keep their adverſaries, 
the Whigs, in ſubjection. Had they known 
or forcieen to what height James was teſolved 
to carry hispower, they would, doubtleſs, have 
had other thoughts. Bur they imagined things 
would always remain as they were, that 1s, in 
a licuation to them very advantagious. 

He goes Molit of the hiltorians reprelcat as ſurprizing, 
publickly the king's going publickly to maſs two days 
=O after his acceſſion ro the crow. Bur I cannot 
R. Coke, ſce any reaſon for this ſurprize. Since the 
year 1670, no man had becn ignorant, that 
the duke of York was a Catholick. On this 
account he had reſigned the office ot lord high- 
admiral, and in the tollowing years, the bill 
of excluſion, which cauſed thiee parliaments 
to be diflolved, had ſufficiently taught the 
Engliſh this truth. Where then could the 
wonder de, to ſee him go to mals, being king, 
lince tor the laſt 14 years he had not concealed 
his religion, tho' he had run the - riſque ot 

toriciting his right to the crown? 
Cuſtoms But what gave mote jult caule of ſurprize, 
and duties was, his requiring by Proclamation the lame 
continued Weck, that the cuſtoms, and other dutics 
. — which had been granted ro the King his bro- 
d. ther, only tor lite, ſhould be continued to be 
Feb. 16. collected. This was a manitelt invaſion of the 
Welwood, nation's rights and liberties. He could not 
be ignorant, that an incroachment of the lame 
nature had occaſioned a great conteſt berween 
the King his father and the parliament, and 


that this conteſt produced the petition of 
15 V OL II. 


right. And yet, he not only undertook the 


* 


{ame thing but uſed alſo the ſame reaſons \ 


with Charles I, which were fo little ſatisfac- 
tory to the parliament. His proceedings were 
the more ſurprizing, as he affected to take 

authority, what he knew would not be refuſed 
by the parliament, conſidering the preſent 
diſpoſſtion of the kingdom. Tho' his friends 
endeavoured to excuſe this conduct, it made 
impreſſion upon many of both parties, who 
had no good opinion of a reign which began 


in this manner. This gave occaſion to fear, 


that the new king's promiſes were not ſo firm- 
ly to be relied on, as was pretended. 
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Another ſtep the king made at the ſame He pub- 
time, and, as it ſeems, without any neceſſity, liſhes that 


was to cauſe it to be publiſhed, and atteſted the late 


by father Huddleſton a prieſt, that Charles -> wy 


II. died a Catholick, and that the ſame prieſt 
gave him the euchariſt and extreme unction, 
Huddelſton publiſhed withal a little treatiſe, 
called, a ſhort and plain way to the faith and 
church; which treatiſe, the author affirms, 
made great impreſſions upon the mind of king 
Charles, in the year 1651, immediatley after 
the battle of Worceſter, ſo that he declared, 
he had not ſeen any thing more plain and clear 
upon rhe ſubject ; and the arguments drawn 
from ſucceſſion were ſo concluſive, he did not 
conceive how they could be denied. More 
over, at the ſame time, James ordered two 
papers to be publiſhed, found in che king 
his brother's itrong box, written with his own 
hand, both tending to prove the neceſſity of a 
viſible church and guide, in matters ot faith. 


Papiſt. 
Kennet: .. 


To confirm that Charles II. was really a Ca- Echard, 


tholick, Mr. William Chaffinch, keeper of the 
king's cloſet, made no {cruple to ſhew a littel 
chapel annexcd to the cloſer, where the king 
went ſecretly to mals. It is hard to conceive, 
what great advantage it could be to James, to 
divulge ſuch a ſecret, conſidering the injury he 
did the late king's reputation, who had ſo fre- 
quently and ſolemnly affirmed in full parlia- 
ment, that he was a good Proteſtant and had 
politively promiſed ro maintain the Proteſtant, 
religion to the utmoſt ot his power. As James 
thereby maniicltly thewed the inſincerity of his 
brother, he thould it ſeems, have feared, it 
would be interred, there was no more reaſon 
to confide in his own promiſes, 5 


The funeral of Charles II. was ſolemnized The late 


on the 14th of February at night. 


calily be judged, it was not very expenſive, ſince neral, 


eight days were ſufficient for the preparations. 


Burnet, 


It is obſervable, that Charles II. had neglected, 
atter his reſtoration, to ſolemnize his father's 


funcral, on pretence that his body could not 
be found in Windſor chapel, the place where 


it was interred, as the lord Clarendon ſays in 


his hiſtory. But as it would have been eaſy to 


icarch the whole chapel, it is more likely, the 


reaſon ot that neglect was the charges ot a fu- 
neral, tho* Charles II. had received for that 
purpoſe from the parliament the ſum of 70,0001. 
For the {ame reaton, probably, James cauſed 
his brother to bc buried with little pomp, tho 
Charles left him 90,000 guincas in a box. 


Two days aſter, the king ordered the privy- 


counſellors and great officers of the crown and 
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1684-5. honſhold to be ſworn, and at the ſame time 
Vflled the vacant places. The office of lord- 


treaſurer, vacant ſince the year 1679, by the 


h t : 
diode ſignation of the earl of Danby, was conferred on 


places. 


Feb. 9. 16. Laurence Hyde, earl of Rocheſter, the king's 


Kenner. brother-in-law ; Henry earl of Clarendon, elder 
brother to the earl ot Rocheſter, was made 
lord privy- feal; and George Savil marquiſs of 
Halitax, preſident of the council. | 

Great In the interim the counties, cities, boroughs, 


number of and univerſities were employed in preparing 
8 _ congratulatory addreſſes to the king, upon his 
nettes. acceſſion to the crown. Theſe addreſſes, for 
the moſt part, took notice of the king's poſi- 

tive declaration to the privy-council, to main- 

tain the church of England, and the liberties of 

the nation. But there were two amongſt others 

; very remarkable. The firſt from the barriſters 
That ofthe and ſtudents of the Middle-Temple, where- 
Middle- in © with the deepeſt ſenſe of gratitude they 
3 acknowledged his majeſty's great goodneſs, 
' © inextending his royal care of the govern- 

ment to the preſervation of the cuſtoms, which 
had been continually received by his royal 
predeceſſors for ſome hundreds of years, and 
never queitioned by any parliament, unleſs 
in that wherein were ſown the ſeeds of re- 
bellion againſt the king his father. They 
concluded with ſaying, may there never want 
© millions as loyal as we are, to ſacrifice their 
© lives and fortunes in defence of your. ſacred 
< perſon, and prerogative in its full extent :' 
And promiſed that they would endeavour the 
choice of ſuch repreſentatives for the enſuing 
parliament, as would not only concur in ſet- 
tling a revenue to ſupport the government as 
formerly, but alſo ſhew an intire confidence in 
his majeſty. The addreſs from the county of 
Suffolk had theſe words: © We are every day 
from Suf- making ſteps towards your majeſty's gran- 
5 1 4 * deur by our care for ſending fit reprelenta- 
© tives to a parliament, that we hope will no 

© more endure excluders than a late one did 

That of the © abhorrers“ The Quakers allo preſented 
Quakers. an addreſs to the king, wherein they faid : 
© Whereas it hath pleaſed Almighty God, (by 


K Ae; 8:5 A 


© whom kings reign) to take hence the late 


king Charles the ſecond, and to preſerve 
thee peaccably to ſucceed; we thy ſubjects 
heartily deſire, that the giver of all good and 
perfect gifts, may pleaſe to endue thee with 


wiſdom and mercy in the uſe of thy great 


c 

: 

* 

& 

C 

© power, to his glory, the King's honour, and 
the kingdom's good. And it being our ſin- 
cere reſolution, according to our peaceable 
principles and converſation (by the aſſiſtance 
© of Almighty God) to live peaceably and ho- 

© neſtly, as becomes true and faithful ſubjects, 

© under the king's government, and a conſci- 

< entious people that truly fear and ſerve God: 

* We do humbly hope, that the king's tender- 

© neſs will appear and extend with his power 

to expreſs the ſame.'---- 

1685, The king's and queen's coronation was ce- 
The king lebrated the 23d of April, St. George's day, 


eee patron of the order of the garter. Tho' ſuch 


Eurnet. 
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a ceremony cannot be ſolemnized without 1685. 
pomp, it was obſerved, the king retrenche 
ſeveral things which cauſed a needleſs expence; 

as for inſtance, the cavalcade from the Tower 

to Weſtminſter, which was wont to be per- 


formed the day before the coronation, ſaving 


thereby a charge of 60,0001. Bur if ſome au- 
thors are to be credited, the molt conſiderable 
retrenching was in the words of the corona- 
tion oath, out of which, they pretend, ſeve- 
ral material things were ſtruck without ſpeci- 
fying the particulars. Others maintain, ir is 


an aſperſion on archbiſhop Sancroft, who is 


ſuppoſed, without foundation, to have con- 
ſented to the abridging of the oath. As 1 
have ſeen no proof on either ſide, I forbear 
to decide. Thus much is certain, the crown 
not being fit for the king's head, was often 
in a tottering condition, and like to fall off. 


Mr. Henry Sidney ſupporting it once with his 


hand, pleaſently told the king, © This is not 
the firſt time our family hath ſupported the 
« crown*, The people reckoned this an ill 


omen to the king, as well as another thing 
which happened the ſame day. In one of the 


churches in London, the king's arms painted in 
a glaſs-window ſuddenly fell down and broke 
in pieces, while the reſt of the window was 
ſtanding, without a poſſibility of diſcovering | 
why that part ſhould fall ſooner than the reſt. 

The ſame day that the king was crowned at prgcceq: 
London, the. parliament of Scotland met at ings of th 
Edinburgh; William Douglaſs, duke of Queenf- parlia- 
bury, being lord high-commiſſioner, This ment of | 
lord was entirely in the King's party, but not I 
in ſuch a manner as to pretend to ſacrifice to 
him the Proteftant religion and his country's 
liberties. Before he lett London, in order for 
Scotland, he told the king plainly, he could 
not engage to {crve him in any thing but what 
ſhould be agrecable to the laws; whereupon 
the king proteſted to him, he had no intention 
to make any breach either in the eſtabliſhed 
religion, or the laws. _ | 

The king's letter to the Scotch parliament 
ran, © That the many experiences he had of 
the loyalty and exemplary forwardneſs of 
that ancient kingdom, by their repreſenta- 
tives aſſembled in parliament in the reign of 
his brother, made him deſirous to call them 
together in the beginning of his reign, to 
give them an opportunity not only of ſhew- 
ing their duty, but alſo to be examplary to 
others in their demonſtrations of their affec- 
tion to his perſon, and compliance with his 
deſires. That which he had to prbmile to 
them at this time, was what was as neceſſa- 
ry for their ſafety as his ſervice, and had a 
greater tendancy to ſecure their own privi- 
leges and properties, than the aggrandizing 
his power, which however he was reſolved. 
to maintain in its greateſt luſture, that he 
might be the more enabled to defend and 
protect their religion as eſtabliſhed by law, 
and their rights and properties, againſt pha- 
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* Mr. Sidney, who was afterwards earl of Rumney in king William's reign, was one of the principal inſtruments 
in the downfal of king James, and one of the firſt that went and joined the prince of Orange, Rapin. 
I Theriged Covenanters and Presbyterians were called Fanaticks by the court. Ra pin- | 


+ Among theſe were the perſons that murdered the archbiſhop. of St, Andrews, 


* which 


Book XXIV. 


168 5. which had brought them into ſuch difficul- 
ties as only the ſteady reſolutions of his bro- 
ther, and thoſe employed by him, could have 
* faved them from the moſt horrid confuſions 
and inevitable ruin. That nothing had been 
left unattempted by thoſe inhuman traitors, 
to overturn- their peace; and therefore he 
* hoped they would be wanting in nothing to 
© ſecure themſelves and him. | 
The lord The high-commiſſioner ſeconded the king's 
"> letter with a ſpeech, wherein he gave them 
ſpcech, aſſurance of his majeſty's reſolutions to pro- 
tect and maintain the religion and govern- 
ment of their church as by law eſtabliſhed *; 
and alſo the ſubjects rights and 1 in 
ſuch manner, that no perſon ſhould be in- 
jured by any arbitrary oppreſſions of ſoldiers 
or others; and he would condeſcend as much 
in the buſineſs of the exciſe and militia as 
could be juſtly expected. And, on the other 
ſide, his majeſty expected from them, to aſ- 
ſert the rights and prerogatives of the crown, 
and to eſtabliſh the revenue as amply upon 
him and his ſucceſſors, as it was enjoyed by 
the king his brother. In the laſt place, the 
lord commiſſioner deſired in very pathetick 


terms, that effectual means might be found to 


deſtroy the phanarical party, who were wret- 
ches of ſuch monſtrous principles and practices, 
as paſt ages never heard, nor thoſe to come 
will hardly believe. | 

Theſe phanatical murderers and aſſaſſins 
5 could be no other than the Presbyterians of 
Scotland, who were properly the body of the 
nation, to whom was imputed the murder of 
the archbiſhop of St. Andrew's, as if it had 
been committed by the determination of the 

whole Presbyterian party. | 


James Drummond, earl of Perrh, lord chan- 


cellor, made a ſpeech likewiſe, in which he 
enlarged on the king's great virtues. 
know whether he was yet a Papiſt, but at leaſt, 
preſently afrer, he embraced the Catholick 
religion, and by that infallible means ſupplant- 
ed the duke of Queensbury. 

The parliament returned a very humble and 
ſubmiſſive anſwer to the king, promiling to do 


whatever he had deſired. To perform which 


promile they forthwith paſſed the three foll ow- 
ing acts. ä 
By the firſt act were ratified all ſtatutes paſ- 


ſed in the late reign for the ſecurity of reli- 


gion, as at preſent profeſſed within the king- 
dom. N 

By the ſecond, they annexed the exciſe of 
toreign and inland commodities to the crown 
of Scotland for ever. 

By the third, they ordained, that all ſuch 
perſons, as being cited in caſe of high-treaſon, 
held or houſe conventicles, or church-irregu- 
larities, ſhould refuſe ro give teſtimony, ſhould 
be liable to be puniſhed as guilty of thoſe 
crimes reſpectively, in which they retuſed to be 
witneſſes. | | 

Before the meeting of the parliament of 
England, which was called for the 19th of May, 
three perſons, odious to the king, the Papiſts, 
and the prevailing party, were brought to their 
tryals. The firſt was the famous Titus Oates, 


Tryal of 
Titus 
Oates. 
State-Try. 


* he ſame as in England, none other being then tolerated in Scotland, 


The Reign of ] 


I do not 
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diſcoverer of the popiſh plot, and one of the 1685. 
witneſſes againſt the condemned jeſuits. Re 
was accuſed of perjury on two points of his 
evidence, viz. for affiming upon cath, that he 
was preſent at the grand conſult held at Lon- 
don the 24th of April 1678, where, as he pre- 
tended, the reſolution of killing the king was 
taken. Secondly, for ſaying, that father Ire- 
land, an executed jeſuit, was at London ſuch 
a day. To convict him of theſe two real or 
pretended crimes, he was brought before chief- 
juſtice Jefferies ar the king's- bench bar, the 
8th and gth of May 168 5. As I have amply 
ipoken of this matter in the reign of Charles Il, 
1 thall not repeat here what has been already 
ſaid, but confine myſelf to ſhew the partiali- 
ty wherewith . Oates was tryed and condemn- 
- | | ts 
In the firſt place, immediately after the in- State-Try, 
dictment was read, and before any witneſs | 
was heard, the attorney-general, Sir Robert 
Sawyer, made a ſpeech, declaring, © Oates 
«* was one of the greateſt impoſtures that ever 
« did appear upon the ſtage, either in this 
kingdom or any other nation.” It muſt be 
obſerved, this attorney-general had been one 
of the counſel for the king in 1678, to ſupport 
and improve Oates's evidence. 
2. Twenty witneſſeſs from St. Omer's were 


produced, who {wore, that Oates was at that 


place the 24th of April 1678, at the very time 
that he ſaid he was preſent at the grand con- 
ſult. It is obſervable, that theſe very witneſſes 
had depoſed the ſame thing in 1678, and that 
the jury had not regarded their evidence. Bur 
in 1685, there was not the leaſt reaſon to reject 
their depoſitions. 

3. Oates deſired it might be obſerved, that 
the king's counſel who were now againſt him, 
had been for him in the tryals of the five je- 
ſuits, and particularly the attorney and ſollici- 
ter- general: That lord cheit-juſtice Jefferies, 
before whom his cauſe was pleading, was a- 
mong the king's counſel in 1678. and did 
then expreſly declare, that the verdict againſt 
the five jeſuits was a juſt verdict. As he-laid 
great ſtreſs upon the verdicts given upon his 
depolitions, he was told, that theſe verdicts 
had been disbelieved ſeveral times, -as well as 
believed. Moreover, the records ot the tryals 
of Sir George Wakeman and the earl of Caſtle- 
main were produced, who being accuſed of the 
pretended plot, had been acquitted, and de- 
poſed upon oath, that Oates had not ſaid one 
word of truth. 

4. Oates demanded, whether a Papiſt, in 
cale of religion, might be believed ? It was re- 
plied, he might. And, as if the queſtion had 
been impertinent and foreign to the purpole, 
juitice Withens asked him, whether he was 
come there to preach? : 

5. Oates urged the lord Coke's practice, 
who would not alow of a Popith recuſant for 
a witneſs, even between party and party. To 
which it was anſwered in general, that this 
practice was contrary to law. | 

6. He faid, that the witneſſes againſt him 
were brought up in a ſeminary, agaialt law. 
Jefferies replied, ſo was a Diſſenter. 


7. He 
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7. He inſiſted upon the ſtatute of the 27th 


A year of Elizabeth againit ſeminary prieſts and 


jeſuits. Whereupon Jeferies asked him, whe- 
ther the witneſſes owned themſelves to be 
prieſts and jeſuits? | 

8. He pleaded the ſtatute of the third of 
Charles I, to which Jefferies anſwered, it was 
nothing to the purpole. 

9. Laſtly, he repreſented, that the lord 
Shaftsbury, upon his tryal, moving that he 
might have liberty to bring an indictment of 
perjury acainit the witneſſes that accuſed him, 
the court over-ruled the motion, and would 
not ſuffer the king's evidence to be indicted of 
perjury, nor the popiſh plot called in queſtion. 
He interred from thence, that having been 
himſelt evidence for the king, he could not for 
that reaſon be indicted of perjury. Jefteries 
told him, all this was nothing to the purpoſe. 
Then ſumming up the evidence, he concluded 
with theſe words: © There does not remain 
© the leaſt doubt, but that Oates is the black- 
© eſt and moſt perjured villain that ever ap- 
« peared upon the face of the earth. 

The jury withdrawing about a quarter of 
an hour, brought him in guilty of the perjury 
he was accuſed ot. | | 

The next day, he was tryed upon the ſe- 
cond indictment of perjury concerning tarher 
Ireland. Above 40 witneſſes were produced 
againit him, nine of whom were Proteſtants, 
who ſwore, that Leland was in Staffordſhire. 
when Oates {aid he was in London; and he 
was allo tound guilty of this indictment, 
What is moſt ſtrauge, ſome pretend, there is 
not the lcaſt appearance of iujuſtice or par- 
tiallity in the verdict againſt Oates, but 
on the contrary, the partiality is evident 
in the verdict againſt the hve jeſuits. I leave 
it to the unbiaſſed reader to compare them 
and judge. But at leaſt-it cannot be denied, 
there was a great deal of paſſion: in the ſcn- 
tence agaimſt Oates, and much more in the 
execution ot the ſame. The ſentence was as 
follows : | | 


1. That he ſhonld pay for a fine 100 


marks upon each indictment. | 

2. That he ſhould. be ſtript of all his canoni- 
cal habits. | 

3. That he ſhould ſtand in the pillory be- 
fore Weſtminſter-Hall-Gate upon Monday 
next, for an hour's time, with a paper over 
his head (which he muſt firit walk with round 
about to all the courts in Weſtminſter-Hall) 
declaring, his crime, and that upon the firſt in- 
dici ment. 3285 

4. That for the ſecond indictment he ſhould 
upon Tuſcday itand in the pillory at the Royal 
Exchange in London, tor an hour, with the 
ſame inſcription. 

5. On Wedneſday he ſhould be whipt from 
Aldgate to Newgatc. | 

6. On Friday he ſhould be whipt from 
Newgate to I yburn. 

7. And for annual commemorations up- 
on cver 24th of April, as long as he ſhould 


live, he was to ſtand in the pillory at Iy- 


burn, juſt oppoſite to the gallows for an 
hour. FRE 
8. That, upon every gth of Anguſt, he was 


ks - 
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to ſtand in the pillory at Weſtminſter-Hall2 1885. 
Gare, becauſe he bad {worn that Ireland was 


in town between the 8th and 12th of Auguſt. 
The like on every zorh.of Auguſt at Charing- 
Croſs, and over againſt the Temple-Gate e- 
very Lith of Auguſt. And upon every 2d of 
September che was to do the ſame at the Roy- 
al Exchange. All this he was to do every 
year during his life, and be committed a 
cloſe priſoner as long as he lived. | 
After pronouncing this ſentence, Jefferies 
added, that it it had been in his power, Oate 
ſhould have been condemned to die. 2 
It muſt be obſerved, that ſtanding in the 
pillory, which in other countries only expoſes 
to ſhame, is in England ſomething more; for 
it is permitted to pelt thoſe that ſtand there, 
with dirt, and all forts of naſtineſs, and it ot- 


ten happens that the mob abuſe this liberty, 


and throw rotten eggs and even ſtones at the 
priſoner. 
But what was thought moſt barbarons in 
this ſentence, was the ordering a man to be 
whipt twice in three days. Some charitable 
perions uſed their endeavours to beg off part 
of this wretched man's puniſhment, and made 
application to the queen, intreating her to in- 


tercede for him, at leaſt with regard to the ſe- 


cond ſcourging. But all interceſſion was in 
vain. The ſentence was executed with all ima- 
ninable rigour and barbarity. The firſt day 
he was tied to a cart, and as the hangman no 
doubt was commanded not to ſpare him, he 
executed the order with, {uch cruelty, as was 
unknown to the Engliſh nation. Oates ſwooned 
away ſeveral times the firft day, with the ex- 
tremity of the anguiſh, ; We may judge what 
he endured the ſecond day, when his wounds 
were yet treſh. In a word, his ſuſtaining ſuch 
great torments, and eſcaping with life, was 
looked upon as ſomething miraculous. Every 
one was ſenlible, that both in the ſentence 
and in the execution, revenge had a greater 
ſhare than juſtice, and that he was made a ſa- 
crifice to the manes of the five jeſuits execu- 
ted in the Jate reign, | 

The next victim to the 


tcitants. But afterwards, not being able to 
maintain, before the council, what he had de- 
poſed, he confeſſed, he was perſuaded to in- 
vent it by the counteſs of, Powis, and the po- 

iſh lords in the Tower. Moreover, he had 


- publiſhed a narrative of all the ſecret practices 


uſed as well ro corrupt him as to render the 
plot probable. As he owned, he had receiv- 
ed money from the late king and the duke of 
York, the laſt would never ſufter ſuch an of- 
fence to go unpuniſhed, when he came to be 
king. Dangerfield therefore was committed 
to priſon, and indicted for publithing a ſcan- 
dalous libel. He was tryed and brought in 
guilty by the jury, atter which he received 


judgment at the King's-bench bar, "That he He is con 
that he demned to 


« ſhould ſtand twice in the pillory ; 
* ſhould be whipt from Aldgate to Newgate 
on one day, and from Newgatc to 'Tyburn 
on anorher, and ſhould pay a fine of 4 1 | 

C 


Catholicks, not al ot 
2 rg. - ya 0 
long after Oates, was Thomas Dangerfield, Danger- 
who diſcovered the pretended Meal-Tub- Plot, field, 

which he had laid to the charge of the Pro- Burner: 


Book XXIV. | 
1685, ſeourging was executed with rigour, tho with © Hadlt thou been whipped otit of thy wri 


WAL leſs cruelty than on Oates. 
He 1s | 


Sy whipped out of t- 1685, 
he ſecond day, © ng trade 40 years ago, it had been happy.. 


killed, 


Baxter's 
tryal. 
May. 30. 


might be allowed him 


being in a coach againſt Hatton-Garden, Ro- 
bert Frances, a barriſter of Grey's-Inn, came 
to the coach ſide, and uſing ſome inſulting 
expreſſions, Dangerfield returned a reproach- 
ful anſwer. Frances having a ſmall cane in his 
hand, thruſt it into his eye withal his force, 
which in two hours put an end to his life 
Frances was condemned to be hanged, and 
was executed accordingly, the king, tho* 
ſtrongly follicited for a'pardon, not thinking 
proper to leave ſuch a crime unpuniſhed. 
Richard Baxter, a Presbyterian miniſter, 


famous for his voluminous writings during the 


troubles, in favour of his religion againſt the 
church of England, was the third inſtance of 
the mildneſs of the new government. As he 


<conld not be proceeded againſt for his books 
publiſhed during the troubles, by reaſon of the 


act of indemnity, occaſion was taken to proſe- 
cute him for a late book, intitled, A Para- 
phraſe on the New Teftament, wherein it 'was 
pretended, there were ſeveral ſeditious paſſages, 
and highly reflecting on the biſhops. Baxtet 
being brought beſore Jefteries at the king's- 
bench bar, and moving, that farther time 

By his tryal, Jefferies, 
wich his uſual moderation, cried out, © I will 
ce not give him a minute's time more to fave 
cc his lite: We have had to do with other ſort 
* of perſons, but now we have a faint to deal 
« with; and I know how to deal with ſaints 


as well as ſinners. Vonder, ſays he, ſtands 
Onccs in the pillory, and ſays, he ſuffers 
for the truth, and fo ſays Baxter; but if 
cc Baxter did but ſtand: on the other ſide of 


« tie pillory with him, I would ſay there ſtood 
ce two of the greateſt rogues and raſcals in the 


.Cc 


'Dangerficld, after the „f was over, Thou pretendeſt to be a preacher of the 
goſpel of peace, and thou haſt one foot in 


ce 


e the grave; it is time for thee to begin to 


think what account thou'intendeſt to give. 
But leave thee to they ſelf, and I ſee thou'lt 
go on as thou haſt begun; bur by the grace 
«© of God I will look after thee. I know thou 
* haſt a mighty party, and I ſee a great ma- 
ny ot the brotherhood in corners, waitin 
to ſee what will become of their mighty 
don; and a doctor of the party, Dr. Bates, 


cc 
cc 
cc 


cc 


© ar your elbow ; but by the grace of Almigh- 


„ty God, I will cruſh you all.” 

The chiet juſtice in ſumming up the evi- 
dence ſaid; © Ir is notorionſly known, that 
„there has been a deſign to ruin the King 
« and the nation; and this has been the main 
* incendiary: He is as modeſt now as can be; 

bur time was, when no man was ſo ready 


cc at bind your kings in chains, and your no- 


bles in tetters of iron; and to vour Tents 


« O-Ifrael!-Gentlemen; for God's ſake do not 


It manifeſtiy appears from theſe laſt words 


of Jefferies, that Baxter's book was only a 
pretence to paniſh bim for what he had done 
during the tronbles. © However this be, ſuch 
was the impartial manner in which this judge 


directed the jury. There is ſcarce a'mati Wh 


will deny, that, as well during this reign, as 
in the latter part of the former, all the juries 
were packed, and had engaged beſorehand to 
be guided by the court. Ih concluſion,. Baxter 


being found, guilty, jadgement was given a- 


gainſt him, to be fined 500 marks; to lie in 


priſon till he paid it; and to be bound to his 


good behavour for ſeven yèars. 1 


, * 8 v s ry x . 


The parltament met the 19th of May. But The par- 


„ kingdom.” In this manner did the judge the king was pleaſed that the commons ſhould Lament 


prepare the jury, before any evidence was 
heard. It would be needleſs to inſert the par- 


ticulars of the charge and Baxter's defence. 


The point was only to know, whether certain 


Paſſages of his late book could be applied to 


the prelates of the church of England, or ſole- 
ly to thoſe of the church of Rome. Baxter's 
counſel urged, that without a forced conſtruc- 
tion none of the paſſages could be applied to 
the biſhops of the church of England. The 
whole proceſs turned upon this point. But it 
will not be improper to ſhew the paſſion and 


firit chuſe their ſpeaker, before he made his Kennet; 


ſpeech to both houſes. The choice fell upon Sir 
John Trevor, who was recommended by the 
lord Middleton, one of che ſecretarries of flate; 
after which, the king came to the patlia- 


ment the 22d of May, and made the tollow- 


ing ſpeech to both houſes. As he had that 


mornning received advice of the earl of Ar- 


guyle's arrival in Scotland, it gave him occa- 
lion to add ſomething to his ſpeech. __ 


My lords and gentlemen, 


* 


partialicy of Jefferies in this, as in all other“ A Fer it pleaſed Almighty God, to take The king's 
affairs. Baxter alledged in his defence, That * to his mercy the late king my deareſt ſpeech to 
he hau been ſo moderate with reſpect to the © brother, and to bring me to the peaceable _ 
© church of England, and had ſpoken fo ho- s, 


© nourably of the biſhops, that he had incur- 
ed the cenſure of many of the Diſſenters up- 
on that account.“ Jefferies, laying aſide on 
ths occaſion the office of a judge to turn evi- 
dence, affirmed, © That Baxter was an enemy 
© to the name and thing, the office and per- 
© ſons of biſhops? ; and ſeverely reprimanded 
the couriſe}, probably for detending their cauſe 
too well. Then, ſpeaking to Baxter, he ſaid, 
« Richard thou art an old fellow, an old 
& knave, thou haſt written books enough to 
«load a cart, every one as full of ſedition, I 
might fay treaſon, as an egg is full of meat. 
Vor II. | 


EY ER OVERT 


poſſeſſion of the throne of my anceſtors, I 
immediately reſolved to call a parliament, 
as the beſt means to ſettle every thing upon 
thoſe foundations, as may make my reign 


which, I am diſpoſed to contribute all that 
© is fit for me to do. What I ſaid to my pri- 
vy-council, at my firſt coming there, I am 
deſirous to renew to you; wherein 1 fully 
declared my opinion concerning the princi- 
ples of the church of England, whoſe mem- 


A 


loyal in the worſt of times, in defence of m 
father, and ſupport of my brother, of bleſſed 
| 13 H * memory, 


both eaſy and happy to you: Towards 


bers have ſhewed themſelvs ſo eminently 
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rely upon a promiſe ſo ſolemnly 
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memory, that I will always take care to de- 
fend and ſupport it: I will make it my en- 
deavour to preſerve this government both 


in church and ſtate, as it is now by law e- 


ſtabliſhed ; and as I will never depart from 
the juſt rights and prerogative of the crown, 
ſo I will never invade any man's property : 
And you may be ſure, that having hereto- 
fore ventured my life in the defence of this 
nation, I will ſtill go as far as any man in 
preſerving it in all its juſt rights and liberties. 
© And having given you this aſſurance con- 
cerning the care I will have of your religion 
and property, which I have choſen to do in 


the ſame words, I uſed at my firſt coming 


to the crown, the better to evidence to you, 
that I ſpoke them not by chance, and, con- 
ſequently, that you may the more firmly 
made; I 
cannot doubt, that I ſhall fail of ſuitable re- 
turns from you, with all imaginable duty 
and kindneſs on your part ; and particularly, 
in what relates to the ſettling of my revenue, 
and continuing it during my lite, as it was in 
the time of the king my brother. I might uſe 
many arguments toentorce this demand, from 


the benefit of trade, the ſupport of the navy, 


the neceſſity of the crown, and the well-bein 

of the government itſelf; which I muſt not 
ſuffer to be precarious : But I am confident 
your own conſideration of what is juſt and 


reaſonable, will ſuggeſt to you whatſoever 
- might be enlarged upon this occaſion. 'There 
is one popular argument, which I foreſee 


may be uſed againſt what I ask of you, from 
the inclination men may have for frequent 


parliaments, which ſome may think will be 


the beſt ſecured, by feeding me from time 
to time, by ſuch proportions as they ſhall 
think convenient: And this argument, it 
being the firſt rime I ſpeak to you trom the 
throne, I will anſwer once for all, that this 
would be a very improper method to take 


with me, and that the beſt way to engage 


me to meet you often, is always to uſe me 
well. I expect therefore that you will com- 
ply with me in what I have delired, and that 
you Will do it ſpeedily ; that this may be a 
ſhort ſeſſion, and that we may meet again 


to all our ſat isfactions. 


My lords and gentlemen, © I muſt acquaint 
you, that 1 have had news this morning from 


Scotland, that Argyle is landed in the Welt- 


High-lands, with the men he brought with 
him from Holland; and that there are two 
declarations publiſhed, one in the name of all 
thoſe in arms there, the other in his own; 
it would be too long for me to repeat the 
ſubſtance of them, it 1s ſufficient to tell you, 
I am charged with uſurpation and tyranny ; 
The ſhorter of them I have directed to be 
forthwith communicated to you. I will take 
the beſt care I can, that this declaration of 
their own treaſon and rebellion may meet 
with the reward it deferves: And I will not 
doubt, but that you will be the more zealous 
to ſupport the government, and give me my 
revenue as J have deſired it, wirhout delay. 
Iſhall make upon this ſpeech, three remarks, 


the importance whereof will hereafter appear, 


The firſt is, that when the king renewed to 1685. 
his parliament the promiſe he had made to 


the council, to preſerve the government both 
in church and ſtate, as it is by law eſtabliſhed, 
nothing was farther from his thoughts than 
the performance of it. This will very clearly 
appear in the ſequel. Wherefore this promiſe 
was only a lure uſed by the king to engage the 
parliament to enable him to proceed without 
them. This happened accordingly, for this 
parliament, which had but two ſhort ſeſſions, 
was the only one the king called in his 
reign. 92 | 
The ſecond remark is, that when the king 
ſaid, he would not ſuffer the government to 


be precarious, (that is to depend upon the 


ſupplies the parliament ſhould grant him from 
time to time) he plainly intimated, he meant 
to govern in a different manner from his pre- 
deceſſors, ſince among all the kings of Eng- 
land, there was never any whoſe government 
was not ſupported by the aids of the parlia- 
ments. 

The third is, that the objection which he 
foreſaw would be made to his deſire concern- 


ing his revenue, was fo ſtrong, that he could 


find no other reaſon to anſwer it than a me- 
nace, which ought rather to induce the par- 
lament to guard againſt it. For if the king, 
in caſe of refuſal, thought himſelf- powerful 
enough to make the parliament repent, how 
much greater reaſon was there to fear, if he 
ſhould be enabled to proceed without the par- 
liament, and to execute his threat. - _ + 


This parliament, according to ſome hiſto- Vari-w 
rians, was better compoſed than any for many opinions of 


years paſt. All the members were rich, zea- 
lous for their country, good churchmen, averſe 
to all republican or anti-monarchical princi- 
ples, faithful to the king, and of ſo wonderful 
harmony among themſelves, that the like had 
never been ſeen. The meaning of all which 
in ſhort is, that they were Tories without any 


mixture of Republicans, Presbyterians, or 


Whigs. This parliament conſiſted i deed of 
perſons prepoſſeſſed in favour of the king, who 
imagining that, according to his promiſes, he 
would never meddle with the laws or religion, 
believed it a ſignal ſervice to the kingdom, to 
enable the king to oppoſe effectually the at- 
tempts of the Whigs. They were miſtaken 
in their ſuppoſition: But it cannot be inferred 
from their conduct, that they intended to be- 
tray the nation's intereſts, as they plainly ſhew- 
ed afterwards. 


Other hiſtorians do not give the ſame idea Kenner; 


of this parliament. "They pretend, the mem- 
bers for the moſt part, being elected by the 
intrigues of the court, were Tories, and moſt 
violent for the doCtrine of paſive-obedience, 
and for that reaſon ſurrendered the liberties 
of the people, and paved the way for the king 
to become abſolute, by granting him ſuch a 
revenue as enabled him to govern without a 
parliament. 

Tho? theſe two aſſertions with reſpect to 
this parliament, ſecm to be oppoſite, it Is 
however eaſy to reconcile them, on ſuppoſition 
of a thing which is very true, viz. the parlia- 
ment was deceived by the king's e 

20; 
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Both hou- 
ſes thank 
the king. 
His an- 
ſwer. 
Echard. 


vote for 
granting 
the ame 
revenue as 
Charles II, 
en pyed. 


So, the only difference between theſe two opi- 
nions, is, that the Whigs accuſe the Tories 
of betraying the intereſt of their country, with 
premeditated deſign, and the Tories, without 
denying that they acted indeed againſt the in- 
tereſts of the kingdom, maintain that they did 
ſo, through a too great confidence in the king's 
word, given from the throne in the moſt ſo- 


lemn manner. It will hereaſter be ſeen, that 


the parliament had no ſuch intention, as is im- 
puted to them. But I cannot ſay their impru- 
dence may be ſo eaſily vindicated. 
However this be, both houſes pleaſed with 
the king's ſpeech, waited on him the ſame day 
with an addreſs of thanks; to which the king 


_ anſwered, That he was very well pleaſed 


* with their thanks, and could repeat no more 


© than what he had ſaid in the morning, and 
they ſhould find that he would be as good as 
his word.” | | 
This confirmation was ſo agreeable to the 
commons, that when they returned to their 
houſe, they voted immediately, nemine con- 
tradicente, that all the revenue enjoyed by 
the late king at his death, ſhould be grant- 
ed to his preſent majeſty, and ſettled upon 
him during lite.” Thus the conſtant and or- 
dinary revenue of the late king, which accord- 


ing to the intent of the firſt parliament, held 


in his reign, was to be 1 200, ooo l. ſterling, but 


which amounted to above double that ſum; 


this revenue I ſay, which two parliaments 
had ſpent about two years in ſettling, was 
ranted to James II, in the ſpace of two hours. 


hey who ſpeak moſt moderately of this re- 


venue, compute it at more than 2000000. 


But a hiſtorian, pretends, that including the 


150, ooo l. enjoyed by the king while duke of 
York, and annexed to the crown, the whole 
amounted to above 2550,0001. This libe- 
rality was not founded upon the {ſervices the 
king when duke of York had done the nation, 


but ſolely upon his promiſes to ſupport the go- 


vernment of the church and ſtate. But, thro? 


extreme prejudice, the parliament was not a- 


The po- 
piſh God 
are diſ- 
charged 
together 
with the 
_ ear] of 
Danby. 
Echard. 


ware, that by granting the king for life ſuch 


an immenſe revenue, they enabled him to 
maintain an army and fleet without the aſ- 
fiſtance of parliament, and conſequently to 
ſubdue hols that ſhould dare to oppoſe his 
will, as he did accordingly. „ 
The commons having given the king ſo real 
a demonſtration of their zeal and affection, 
the lords were willing likewiſe to ſhow him 
how much they were devoted to him in what- 
ever lay in their power. To that end, the 
king having ſent a warrant to the attorney- 
general to enter a Noli Proſequi upon the in- 
dictments againſt the popiſh lords, who had 
been priſoners in the Tower for the plot, and 


8 againſt the earl of Danby, the houſe of peers 


annulled their order of the 19th of March 
1678-9, and entirely diſcharged thoſe lords 
who had been releaſed only upon bail. 


Fill in the . Theſe proceedings in favour of the popiſh 


houſe of 
lords to 


reverſe the 


lord Staf- 
ford's at- 
tainder, 


Echard. 


lords, made way for a bill to reverſe the at- 
tainder of the lord viſcount Stafford in 1680. 
The ſole reaſon alledged in the bill for this 
reverſal was in theſe words: © Whereas it is 
«* now manifeſt, that the ſaid William late 
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the ſaid viſconnt was convicted, which could 


fore them, and ought not to be impoſed upon 


<* viſcount Stafford was innocent of the treaſon 1685. 
c laid to his charge, and the teſtimony where- . 
upon he was found guilty was falſe. Be it | 
« enacted, &c. Thus, the preparers of the 
bill founded the lord Stafford's innocence upon 
Oates's being condemned for perjury, tho in 
Oates's tryal there was not a word of his teſti- 
mony againſt Stafford. Nevertheleſs, the bill 
was paſſed by a majority of voices. Bur ſuch 
of the lords as oppoſed it, entered their diſſents 
for the following reaſons : 
1. Becauſe the aſſertion in the bill of its be- 
ing now manifeſt, that the late viſcount Staf- 
tord died innocent, and that the teſtimony by 
which he was convicted was falſe, which are 
the ſole grounds and reaſons given to ſupport 
the bill, are deſtitute of all proof, warrant, or 
teſtimony, or matter of record before us. 

2. That the record of the king's-bench, 
read at the committee, concerning the convic- 
tion, laſt term, of one of the witneſſes for 
perjury, in collateral points of proofs,” of no 
affinity to the lord Stafford's tryal, and given 
ſeveral years before, it is conceived, can be no 
ground to invalidate the teſtimony upon which 
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never legally be by one witneſs, and was in 
fact by the judgment of his peers, on the evi- 
dence: of at FA , 7 id (56 

3. It is conceived, the {aid judgment in the 
king's-bench was unprecedented, illegal, and 
highly derogatory to the honour, judicature, 
and authority of this court, who have power 
to queſtion and puniſh perjuries of witneſſes be- 


by the judgments of inferior courts, or their 
attainder of a peer invalidated by implication ; 
and the popiſh plot, ſo condemned, purſued, 
and puniſhed by his late majeſty and four par- 
liaments; after publick ſolemn devotion thro? 
the whole kingdom, by authority of church 
and ſtate, to be cluded to the arraignment and 
ſcandal of the government; and only for re- 
ſtoring the family of one popiſn lord. And all 
this being without any matter judicially ap- 
pearing before us to introduce the ſame; and 
the records of the tryal not ſuffered to be read, 
for the inſormation of the truth, before the 
paſſing of the bill. | 

4. For many other weighty reaſons, offered 
and given by divers peers in the two days de- 
bate of this bill, both at the committee and 
in the houſe. 

Theſe reaſons plainly ſhow, in my opinion, EMS 
that the lords, in paſſing this bill, deſigned ra- ner, 
ther to oblige the king than do juſtice to the | 
memory of the lord Stafford. But the com- 
mons had not the ſame complaiſance, ſince 
it was dropt after the ſecond reading, and 
never heard of more, they having no intention 
to ſtrengthen or encourage the popiſh party. 

The parliament of Scotland was ſtill ex- 
tremely zealous for the king's intereſt. Be- 


Act of pars 


liament in 


ſides the acts before mentioned, they paſſed Scotland. 
one for granting the king during life the year- Kennet, 
lv ſum of 260, ooo l. and another declaring, 

that the giving or taking the national cove- 

nant, or the ſolema league and covenant, or 
owning them as lawful or obligatory, ſhould 

incur the crime of high-treaſon, 


Since 


Bur net. 


Argyle 
perſuades 
Mon- 
mouth to 
invade 


England. 


-"% 


1685. 


Projects of 


Since the earl of Argyle's eſcape after his 
condemnation in 1681, he had kept himſelt 
che orf of concealed at Amſterdam, very few perſons in 
Argyle Scotland knowing where he was. He waited 
and the there for a favourable opportunity either to 
duke of make his peace with the king, or to raiſe in 
Mon- Scotland, where he thought he had many 
eee friends, an inſurrection, which ſhould put 
me” him again in poſſeſſion of his eſtate. He be- 
lieved a fair occaſion offered for an inſurection 
after the death of Charles II, knowing that 
the duke of York, who was to ſucceed, was 
beloved neither in Scotland nor England. For 
tho', in both kingdoms, the government, and 
all the publick offices were in the hands of the 
Tories, the earl of Argyle imagined, that it, 
by his credit, he could raiſe an army in Scot- 
land, all the Presbyterians would lift under his 
banner, and then his party would be much 
ſuperior to the kings. 

Whilſt he was full of theſe thoughts, the 
prince of Orange, foreſeeing, the king his 
father-in-law would ſoon deſire the ſtates to 


deliver up the duke of Monmouth, adviſed 


him to retire elſewhere. The duke followed 
his advice, and withdrew to Bruflels. 
fearing he was not ſafe there, and that the 
court of Spain would think proper to facritice 
him to king James, he repaired privately to 
Amſterdam, where he had frequent conferen- 
ces with Argyle. They had nothing ready to 
make an attempt, which might have the leaſt 
appearance of ſucceſs. They were both with- 
out money, and not ſure of friends in England 
or Scotland to ſecond their projects. In the 
interim, the earl of Argyle meeting at Amſter- 
dam with a rich widow, who lent him 100001. 
this unexpected ſupply fo encouraged him, 
that he reſolved to make a deſcent in Scotland, 
where he hoped, that his name, his credit, 
and the cauſe he intended to ſupport, would 
procure him friends enough. Bur the duke 
of Monmouth was not in ſo favourable a ſitu- 
ation. He flattered himſelf, that the enmity 
of the Whigs againſt the duke of York would 
revive, when they ſhould fee one at the head 
of their party: but he had yer no private cor- 
roſpondence with ſuch of the nobility and gen- 
try, Whoſe credit would be able to ſupport 
him, and moreover he wanted money. How- 
ever, the earl of Argyle perceiving how ad- 
vantagious it would be to him, that the duke 
of Monmouth ſhould make an invaſion in 
England, whilſt he ſhould himſelf do the like 
in Scotland, ſo managed, that ar length he 
perſuaded him to try the fame fortune, tho' 
not till after the duke had long reſiſted his 
ſollicitations. Indeed, as the duke's affairs 
then ſtood, it was a raſh undertaking, eſpe- 
cially as it was to be executed when the par- 
liament was fitting. But ſome of his friends, 
5 very unfit to manage ſuch, a deſign, and who 
were tired with living in exile, did all they 
could to encourage him. He therefore pro- 
miſed Argyle, that as ſoon as he ſhould hear 
of his landing in Scotland, he would not fail 
to make a deſcent in England. 
Upon this poſitive promiſe, the earl of Ar- 


"4 pers gyle ſailed with three {mail ſhips laden with 
Echard. arms for 5009 men, having with him ſome 


But 
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German officers and ſome ſoldiers Iiſted in 1685. 
Holland. He arrived the 5th of May beore,: 
Orkney in the north of Scotland, and ſent his 
ſecretary on ſhore for intelligence how the 
country ſtood affected. Bur the fecretary be- 
ing ſeized and brought to Edinburgh, the earl 
found nothing was to be done tn thoſe parts. 
Wheretore he pur to fea again, and landed in 
the Weſt-Highlands, at a place called Dun- May ©: 
ſtatnage, a ruinons caſtle formerly his own. 
Here he left his arms and ammunicton, and Fe pub- 
then publiſhed two declarations mentioned b liſnes two 
the king in his ſpeech to both houſes. Where. 4<<"#: 
1 | | . tions. 
upon the parliament of Scotland now fitting, Kenner. 
paſſed an act, that all the ſubjects of Scotland Act of the 
ſhould take the oath of allegiance anew, and Scotch 
aſſert the royal prerogatives u henever the 4:6: wah 
ſhould be required, upon pain of baniſhmeuc —_— 
or impriſonment, - _ 85 1 
The king, as we have ſeen, communicated The par- 
to the parliament of England but one of Ar- Ln 7 
gyle's declatations: however preſently after s 85 
he imparted allo the other. Whereupon both ſtand by 
houſes came to this reſolution, that they would the king. 
aſſiſt his majeſty with their lives and fortunes, Kennet. 
againſt the earl of Argyle and his adherents, 
and all other traitors whatfoever. The king 
very graciouſly thanked them, and 
anſwer to the lords, | 
miſes. 5 
The committee appointed by the houſe of Project of 
commons for the affairs of religion, and which, the c m- 
no doubt, conſiſted of the moſt zealons church- jar 1 
men, conſidered the carl of Argyle's invaſion won 
in Scotland, as an outrage committed by all the Preſ- 
the Presbyterians of both kingdoms. Tho? byterians, 
the particulars of this invaſion could not yer '5 rejected 
be known, except only that the earl of Areyle 


The king 
„S confirms 
em, in his his pro- 

renewed his former pro- miſes. 


was landed in Scotland, and had publiſhed 


two declarations, the committee took occaſion 5 
to draw up two votes, viz. 1ſt, That it is the May 274 
opinion of the committee, that this houſe will N 
ſtand by his majeſty with their lives and for- 


tunes, in defence of the reformed religion of 


the church of England, as it is by law eſta- 
bliſhed. 2dly, That an humble addreſs be 
preſented to his majeſty, to defire him to iſſue 
out a proclamation, to cauſe the penal laus 
to be put in execution againſt all Diſſenters 
whatſoever. This laſt vote was the pure effe& 
of the committee's prejudice, founded on the 
king's promiſe, that he would ſupport and 
preſerve the church of Evgland to the ut moſt 
of his power. Probably, they immagined, 
the king, tho” a Papiſt, was ready to proceed 
with vigour againſt all the enemies of that 
church. But the previous queſtion being, whe- 
ther the queſtion ſhould then be put for the 
houſe to agree with the committee, it was 
carried in the negative. It was conſidered, 
it would not be agreeable to the king to cauſe 
the penal laws to be executed againſt all Diſ- 
ſenters, and conſequently againſt thoſe of his 
own religion. On the other hand, it was not 
proper to confine the order to the Presby- 
terians in particular, without mention of the 
Papiſts. for theſe reaſons, the houſe, after 


mature deliberation, came to the following re- 


ſolution, Nemine Contradicente, That this 
© houſe doth aquieſce, and entirely rely, and 
1 | | | « reſt 


Book XXIV. 


The Reign of] A M E 8 ll. 1137 


Mloſt gracious ſovereign, 


Theſpeak- © M/ E the knights, citizens, ond burgeſſes 


If ever there was occaſion to repeat his pro- Remarte 


miſes concerning religion, and the nation's on this 
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2685, ©: wholly fatisfied on his majeſty's gracious * conſidered and reſpected abroad. I cannot 168 3 
Wy ww © word, and repeated declaration, to ſupport * expreſs'my concern upon this occaſion more AN ; 
and defend the religion of the church of * ſuitable to my own thoughts of it, than by ; 
England, as it is now by law eſtabliſhed, © afſating you, I have a true Engliſh heart | 
© which isdearertous than our lives.” This vote * as jealous of the honour of the nation as you | 
clearly ſhows, that tho* the commons and To- can be; and I pleaſe myſelf with the hopes | 
ries in general exprefled a very great zeal for that by God's bleſſing, and your aſſiſtance, RN 
the king's intereſt, they had no intention to I may carry the reputation of it yet higher 4 
countenance the Romith religion, rho' ſome of © in the world than ever it has been in the 9 
their enemies have been pleaſed ro draw ſuch time of any of my anceſtors. And as I will 1 
an inference. N x + © © not call upon you for ſupplies, but when they 1 
Purſuant to this reſolution, when the reve- © are of publick uſe and advantage, fo I pro- 1 
nue- bill was ready, and the king come to the © miſe you, that what you give me upon ſuch 1 
Hhouſe of peers to give the royal aſſent, the © occaſions, ſhall be managed with good huſ- | 
ſpeaker of the commons made the following © bandry ;” and I will take care it ſhall. be bl 
ſpeech. 1 | employed to the uſes for which I asked '* 
them. N l M 


er's ſpeech $G c:- 
7 to the king. c 


3 revenue you was pleaſed to demand at the proof of their zeal, founded, as the ſpeaker 1 
opening of this parliament, wherein we pro- ſaid, upon their confidence in the king's word. l 

© ceeded with as much ſpeed, as the forms of But it was by no means proper for the king to 4 

* paſſing bills of that nature would admit. renew a promiſe he did not intend to perform. 1 

We bring nor with it any bill for the pre- When this promiſe had procured him what he 3 

c hip 
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of the houſe of commons aflembled in 
parliament, do preſent to your majeſty the 


ſervation or ſecurity of our religion, which 
1s dearer to us than our lives. In that we ac- 
quieſce entirely, and reſt wholy ſatisfied in 
your majeſty's gracious and ſacred word, re- 
peated declarations, and aſſurance to ſupport 
and defend the religion of the church of 
England, as it is now by law eſtabliſhed. 
We preſent this revenue to your majeſty, 
without the condition of any adirional, ap- 
propriating, or tacking clauſes whatſoever. 
And we humbly beſeech your majeſty to 
accept of it, and along with it our hearty 
prayers, that God Almighty would bieſs 
you with a long life, and happy reign to en- 
© joy it. ene 
U pon the paſſing this bill, his majeſty was 
lated: to make this ſpeech to both houſes. 


My lords and gentlemen, 1 
8 I Thank you very heartily for the bill you 
I have preſented me this day; and J aſſure 
© you, the readineſs and cheartulneſs that hath 
© attended the diſpatch of it, is as acceptable 
© to me as the bill itſelf. After ſo happy a 
© beginning, you may believe I would not call 
upon you unneceflarily for an extraordinary 
* ſupply : But when I tell you, that the ſtores 
of the navy and ordnance are extremely ex- 


© hauſted ; that the anticipations upon ſeveral. 


branches of the revenue are great and bur- 


libertics, it was doubtleſs immediately after P*cch. 


receiving from the houſe of commons lo real a 


delired, it was entirely forgot; and if it was 
ſometimes mentioned among the king's adhe- 


rents, it was only to palliate the violation of it, 


as will hereofter appear. | 

The very moment the king thanked the 
commons for their noble preſent, rhey had oc- 
caſion to perceive their error, in not appoint= 
ing the uſes to which ſuch an immenſe revenue 
ſhould be applied. Ir manifeſtly appeared by 
the king's ſpeech, that he did not pretend to 
employ this revenue ſolely in the uſual expen- 
ces of the government, ſince at that very time, 
he demanded a great and extraordinary aid, 
for all the other things enumerated by him, 
and even for the maintenance of the navy, as 
it his revenue had been too inconſiderable to 
ſupply his occaſions. | 

In ſhort, it muſt appear ſtrange, that James, 
for having gained one naval victory, ſhould at- 
fect to exalt himſef above all his predeceſſors. 
This was a vanity which did not ſeem to be- 
come him. Beſibes, it will hereafter be ſeen, 
that nothing was farther from his thoughts 
than the deſign of promoting the honour and 


reputation of the Engliſh nation. Neverthe- 


leſs, the commons highly pleaſed with the 
king's ſpeech, granted him an additional du- 
ty of exciſe upon wines, vinegar, with a fur- 
ther impoſition upon ſuger and tobacco. 
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Whilſt theſe things paſſed in England, the e eat 
earl of Argyle was endeavouring to ſtrengthen of argyle's 
himſelf in Scotland, diſperſing declarations, proceed. 


brother, to his ſervants and family, are ſuch 


„ 2 20,9 


© thenſome ; that the debts of the king my 


as deſerve compaſſion ; that the rebellion in 
Scotland, without putting more weight up- 
on it than it really deſerves, mult oblige me 


to conſidetrable expence extraordinary: I am 


ſure ſuch conſiderations will move you to 
give me an aid to provide for thoſe things, 


wherein rhe ſecurity, the eaſe and the nap- 


pineſs of my government are ſo much con- 
cerned. Bur above all, 1 muſt recommend 
to you the care of the navy, the ſtrength 
and glory of this nation, that you would put 
it into ſuch a condition, as may make us 


57-0 L It 


and ſending letters upon letters to his relati-!"$s. 


ons and friends. Bur tho? he was in his own 


county of Argyle, and the inhabitants had 


been formerly his vaſſals, all he could do was 
to aſſemble 2 or 3000 men. With this lit- 
tle army he croſſed over, and landed in the 
iſle of Bute. But within few days, having 
notice that a great number of forces,” under 
the command of the earl of Dumbarton, the 
duke of Gordon, the marqueſs of Athol, the 
earl of Arron, and others, were advancing to- 
wards him from ſeveral parts, in order to ſur- 
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Echard. 
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round him, he was forced to ſhift from ifland 
to iſland, to avoid them. This he could eaſily 
do, by means of his three ſhips, and ſeveral 
{mall boats, till he heard that three men of 
war, and ſome frigates, would ſoon come and 
attack him. Then, he marched into Argyle- 
ſhire towards Inverary, ordering, his veſſels 
and boats to come and join him Bur they 


were hindered by contrary winds from doing 


it ſoon enough. So, finding himſelf ſurround- 


He ſuſtains 
a great loſs, 


ed on all ſides, and conſidering that few came 
to join him, and that his troops began to de- 
ſert, he give out, that he intended to attack 
the marqueſs of Athol, who was at Inverary. 
But at the ſame time, he ordered the old 
caſtle of Ellengreg to be fortified in the beſt 
manner poſſible, and leaving his cannon there, 
with a garriſon of 180 men, marched in- 
to Dumbartonſhire. - The fame day, the 
king's ſhips came up to the caltle, with in- 
tent to batter it, but the caſtle ſurrendered 
upon the firing of the firſt gun. By which the 
carl loſt 5000 arms, 500 barrels of powder, 
and all his cannon, beſides his three ſhips which 
were alſo taken at the ſame time. Ihis loſs 


fo diſcouraged Argyle, as well. as his officers, 


Heis taken 
June 17. 


and be- 
headed 
June 30. 
Burnet. 


that from that moment they thought only ot 
means to eſcape. But as, after the loſs of their 
ſhips, there was no way to fly out of Scot- 
land, they retired from place to place with all 
poſſible ſpeed, even to the ſwimming of rivers. 


But they were ſo hotly purſued, that they 


were forced at length to diſperſe into {mall 
parties, in order to fave ſome, in caſe the reſt 
ſhould have the misfortune to be overtaken. 
At laſt, not to be tedious, I ſhall ſay, in two. 
words, the earl of Argyle having received a 
wound in his head, was obliged to quit his 
horſe, and run into the water up to his neck 
to fave himſelt. In this poſture he was taken 
by a countryman, who threatned to knock. 
him down if he would not yield. This hap- 
pened on the 17th of June, 28 days after his 
firſt landing in Scotland. He was not ſuftered 
to laaguiſh long. For, being brought to E- 
dinburgh with great ignominy, his head was 
cut off in a few days and placed on the Toll- 
Booth of the city. Rumbold, one ot his friends 


and conſidents, was likewiſe taken and execut- 


The duke 
of Mon- 
mouth 
ſails from 
Holland. 
Echard. 


Lands at 
Ly me, 


ed with ſeveral others. Thus the King, with- 
out having contributed ſcarce any thing to it, 
{aw himfelt delivered from the danger which 
threatned him from Scotland. 

The duke of Monmouth, purſuant to his 
promiſe to Argyle, failed out of the Texel the 
24th of May, with a ſmall man of war of 32 


guns, and two other veſſels. He met with 


{ach contrary winds, that he was 19 days 
at ſea, tho” with out being diſcovered by the 
king's ſhips which waited in the channel to 


intercept him, the king having had fo early 


notice of his deſign, that Skelton, his majelty's 
cavoy at the Hague, had obtained an order 
trom the ſtatcs to arreſt him. For which rea- 
ſon, the duke departed ſooner than he intend- 


ed. At laſt, he landed the 11th of June, 
80 followers, in the welt of 


with about 
England, near Lyme, and the ſame day re- 
paircd to the town, where he was received 


without oppolition. Here he publiſhed a de- 
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claration againſt the king. As this declata- 
tion is well known, I ſhall only mention the 
moſt material things in ir. 
In the preface he ſaid, That government 
was originally inſtituted by God, and this 
or that form of it choſen and ſubmitted to 
by men, for the happineſs and tecuri.y of 


reſt and perfonatl greatneſs of thoſe that rule. 
That the government of England was, a- 
bove all others, happy in its primitive form, 
whereby the. prerogatives of 'the crown, and 
the privileges of the ſubjects were ſo far 


rights tended to render the king great, and 
the prince's prerogatives were in order to 
the ſubjects protection and ſafety. But that 


A A 


into an abſolute tyranny. 

Then the duke proceeded to impute to the 
King all the miſchiefs in the reign of Charles II, 
as the burniog of London, the alliance 
* with France, the two wars with Holland; 
the popiſh plot, Godtrey's murder, the Pro- 
teſtant- plot, the ſuborning witneſles to ſwear 
© the moſt zealous patriots out of their lives, 
the hiring of villains to aſlaſſinate the earl of 
Eſſex, and cauſing others to be clandeſtinely 
cut off, the frequent prorogations and diſ- 
ſolutions of the parliaments.” | 14 
He next proceeded to what the duke of 
York had done ſince he aſſumed the title of 
king, as the avowing himſelf of the Romiſſt 
religion; his publiſhing two proclamations, 
one whereof required the collecting of rhe 
cuſtoms, and the other continued that part 
of the exciſe which was to expire: at the 
© king's death; his advancing thoſe to the 
© bench that were the ſcandal of the bar, and 
conſtituting thoſe very men to declare the 
laws who were branded in parliament for 


A, A 


< preverting them; his cauſing juries to be 


% 7 17 


1685. 
His decla- 


ration. 
Kenner, 


the governed; and not for the private inte- 


from juſtling one another, that the people's 


all the boundaries of the government had of 
late been broken, and nothing left unat- 
tempted, for turning the limited monarchy 


* packed, falſe returns to be made, and ne- 
illegal charters 0 b granted, in order to- 


© have a parliament that ſhould, inſtead of 
© preſerving the people's liberties, eſtabliſh: 
© bis arbitrarineſs, and confirm the ſubjects 
* thraldom,” He declared moreover, © That 
he did not take up arms to revenge any per- 
© ſonal injuries, but ſolely for vindicating his 
country's religion and laws.“ He did not fail 
© however to affirm, « That his mother was 
© lawful wife of Charles II. In concluſion, he 
acculed the king of poiſoning the late king his 
brother. 
ed the uſual proteſtations and invitations in pa- 

pers of this nature. 7 
Tho? the facts contained in this declaration 
cannot be looked upon as proofs that the king 
was guilty of what the duke of Monmouth 
laid to. his charge, they may ſerve however tor 
proof, that the king from that time was ac- 
cuſed of them, at leaſt by ſome men, and 
that theſe accuſations were not invented 

eee, 
The king having communicated to both 
houſes the duke of Monmouth's landing at 
Lyme, they preſented an 
| ſuting 


addreſs to him, aſ- 


The reſt of the declaration coutain- 


Acts of at. 
tainder 
againſt 
Mon- 

mouth” 
June 13. 
Burnet. 
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Book XXIV. The Reign of 
1685. ſuring him of their zeal and aſſiſtance, and 
immediately after the commons proceeded to 

a bill of attainder againſt the duke of Mon- 
mouth. At the ſame time they deſired his 
majeſty to iflue a proclamation promiſing a re- 
ward of 50001. to any that ſhould bring in the 
duke dead or alive. The bill of attainder 
was diſpatched by the commons in two days, 
and in one by the lords. | 

Acts The 16 of june the king came to the houſe 
paſſed. , of peers, and gave the royal aſſent both to 
Kennct. this bill and the money- bills before- mention- 

ed. Two days after he ſent a meſſage to the 


conimons, to acquaint them, that he judged 


it neceſſary for tne members to be preſent in 

their re pective counties, and cheretore deſigns 
there ſhould be an adjournment in a tew days; 
106 big deliring there might be a good fund for a pre- 
ſent ſum of money, to anſwer the immediate 


money, 

Echard. charge his majeſty muſt be at, on account of 
the duke of M -nmouih's - rebellion in the 
Welt. Upon this meſſage the commons voted 
a a ſupply of 400, oo0 l. for the king's preſent 

extraordinary occaſions. | 
Acts The two houſes were fo expeditions to 
paſſed. anſwer the king's deſires, that on the 27th of 
Kennet. June there were 12 bills ready, molt of 


them for the king's benefit; and on the 2d of 
July, four more, beſides private bills. That 
day, the pa liament was adjourned to the 


4h of Auguſt. But the lord keeper gave 


notice, that the king did not intend there 
ſhould be a ſeſſion, but that the members a- 
bout London ſhould meet and adjourn them- 
ſelves as there ſhould be occaſion, till winter, 


or till the king ſhould appoint the time by 


proclamation. Thus ended the firſt ſeſſion of 
this patliament, . having done in fix weeks 
what no other ever did in many months. 

The duke © The duke of Monmouth's tollowers, who 


of Mon- were not above 82 when he landed at Lyme; 

mow increaſed to 2000 in three or four days. This 
Va ncces.e 4 1 ® ' : o . $4 

Bunt. made him hope they would continually in 


creale as he advanced into the country. 
Wherefore, he departed from Lyme, the 15th 

oi Jane, and came the ſame day to Axminſter. 

H thereby prevented Chriſtopher Monk 

duke of Albemarle, who with 4000 ot the 

militia intended to go thicher in order to 

beiiege him in Lyme. The duke of Mon- 

He comes mouth being come to Axmiuſter, diſpoſed 
0 his troops in ſuch manner, that Albemarle, 
Ecnard. inſtead of attacking him, thought proper to 
retreat, perceiving his militia-men had no 
inclination to do their duty. Albemarle's 

retreat enabled the duke ot Monmouth to 

march to "Taunton, where he arrived the 

Sch, and was reccived with loud acclama- 

tions. His army being conliderably increaſed 

during a five or ſix days ſtay ar Taunton, he 
imagined his affairs were in a proſperous way, 

and that all the country would join him. In 

this expectation he called a council, where 

it was ic{olved he ſhould aſſume the title of 

king. He had already inſinuated in his de- 
claration, that he was lawful lon of Charles II, 

and thereby ſhown, that he pretended to the 

crown. But, in all likelihovud, he would not 

have taken the title ſo ſoon, had not thoſe 

about him, repreſented to him, that appear- 


with regard to right. Probably, there was no 5 


ing in arms againſt a king actually on the 1889 


. 
* 


throne, he muit be accounted a rebel as long = 
as that King's right was acknowledged: Fhac 


theretrore, neither the nobilny nor - people 
could have any pretence to join him; hel- 


as by raking upon him the royal ſtyle, he 


would have the ſame adiautage” as James I 

occation (o uſe many other arguments to'pre= _ 1 

vail with him. What he nad intimated in 

his declaration, plainly ſhows, that this was 

the end he propoted to himſelt. The onlyx 

thing theretote was to conſult about the moſt | 

proper time for ic. In ſhort, purſuant” to e takes 

the advice ot thoſe he conſulted, ne Was pro- the title of 
clamed King at Taunton the zctn of June by king. 

the name of James l/ 

He began nis pretended reign with three He pub- 
proclamartons. - By the firſt, he promiſed the _ s 
um ot '50001. to any that thould bring the * 
duke of Lork dead of alive. By the ſecond, Kenner. 
he declared the parliament now fitting a ſe- 
ditious/ atlembly, and gave power to any that 
would to lay hold of the members as rebels 
and traicors, it they did not ſeparate betore 
the end ot June. Lig third was to declare 
the duke ot Albemarle a traitor, Who lay 
within 1ix miles of Launton with his milita- 
men to attack him, it he found opportunity. 

The 21th of June the duke marched tor Ie marches 
Bridgewater. He was received there as at to Bridge- 
Taunron, cipecially as his army was increa- water. 
led to 5000 men, and might have been more 
numerous, had he been able to arm thoſe 
that oftered to ſerve him. Beſides arms he 
wanted allo good (officers, ſcarce any but the 
meanelt ' ot the people” having joined him. 

Atter cauling himielf” ro be ptoclatmed 'in | 
Bridgewater, and his three proclamations to and is pro- 
be read, he marched for Briſtol, where the Je 


: 03 8 Her there, 
inhabitants were inclined to receive him, had fc marches 


: 


they not been awed by the duke of Beautort towards 


their governour. He advanced however with- Briſtole: 
in chice miles of the city, at the inſtance of 

tome Briitol men, who afjured him, he would 

be reccived in {pile ot the governour and the 
garriſon. But in the interim, he had notice 

that the King's torces were advancing, which Hears of 
made him alter his reſolucion of attempting 1 
Briſtol to that ot retreating to Bridgewater. King's 
He marched therefore towards Bath, and army, and 
after vainly ſummoning that city to ſurrender, retreats to 
he beat up one of the King's quarrers at Bridge- 
Philip's-Norton, where lay a troop ot horſe, 
which ere entirely defeated. From thence 

he advanced to Froine; where he met with a 

cheartul reception. But unhappely tor him, 

the king's party had found means a few days 

betore to diſarm all the inhabitants, ſo that 

he was diſappointed, his chiet aim being to 

{eize thoſe aims tor ſuch of his men as want- 

ed them. Art Frome he heard of the carl of 
Argylc's detcat, waich threw him into a great | 
contternation, However, he reſolved to pur- Hereceives 


x ; 2 the 
ſue his march, and return to Bridgewater. 33 


| Whiltt rheie things pafſed in rag Welt, the defeat. 
king was preparing at Loudon, with ai pol- The king 

ſible diligence, tor his detence againit an makes 
enemy who could not but make htm extreme- 
ly uncaſy. But he had not many regular 
troops, 


ready. 
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| Kennet, 


ol the kingdom. This obliged him to raiſe 
the militia, particularly in the weſtern coun- 
ties, till the arrival of the fix Engliſh and 
Scotch regiments which which were to come 
from Holland. On this occaſion, the prince 
The prince of Orange his ſon-in-law. ſent, Monſieur Ben- 


of O 88 22. 5 : 
n tinck, with an offer of his perſon to head his 


head the . d | 
army; but to accept it. In the interim, as he had no 
is refuſed. great confidence in the militia, he ſent down 
Kennet. his guards, and all the regular troops he could 
aſſemble, and formed a little army of 2000 


| mma foot, and 700 horſe and dr Agoons.: He gave 
. — the command to Lewis Duras, earl of Fever- 
Burnet. ſham, brother of the marſhals Duras and de 
Lo0orge, and nephew to the late Mr. de Turen- 
ne. With theſe. few troops, the earl of Fe- 
verſham encamped at a vie called Sedge- 
more near Bridgewater, whilſt ſeveral parties 
of the militia of the neighbouring counties lay 
about him, under the command of the dukes of 
Beaufort, Somerſet, Albemarle, and the earl 

of Pembroke. „ 
The due _ The duke of Monmouth, who was come to 
of Mon. Bridgewater, looking upon himſelf as beſieged, 
mouth at- and conſidering that the king's forces daily 


tak's the increaſed, whilſt his own began to deſert, held 
kings ar- à council of war, wherein it was reſolyed to 
Tale 5. march in the night, and ſurprize the carl of 
Ke Feverſham, who was encamped that day at 
Sedgemore, and according to the report of 
the ſpies, little expected to be attacked. Pur- 
ſuant to this reſolution the duke began his 
march about eleven at night with profound 
filence, and within two hours fell in with Dun- 
barton's regiment, which, lying in an advan- 
ced poſt, gave the alarm to the royal army, 
and by that they had time to draw up and re- 
ceive their enemies. The particulars of the 
battle, which was fought about an hour aſter, 
are not well known. Thus much is certain, 
the duke of Monmouth's horſe commanded 
by the lord Grey behaved very ill, tho 
ſuperior to the king's in number, and were 
routed at the firſt charge. The duke of Mon- 
month, in the head ot the foot, long fought 
with great bravery. But being deſerted by 


He is de- his own, and attacked by the king's 8 


fated. 


his army was at laſt forced to take toffighe. 
Burnet, 


The loſe of this battle was aſcribed to the lit- 
tle experiance or cowardice of the lord Grey, 
who commanded the horſe, and was even ſuſ- 
pected of treachery. What confirmed this 
ſuſpition was, that being made priſoner he 
readily obtained the king's pardon. It is ſaid 
moreover, that when he had fo ill performed 
his duty, inſtead of endeavouring to rally the 
_ horſe, he rode up to the duke of Monmouth and 
told him, all was loſt, and it was more than 
time to ſhift for himſelf, 
This battle was fought the 6th of July at 
break of day. There were ſlain on the duke 


of Monmouth's ſide 300 men on the ſpot, 


1000 in the purſuit, and as many taken priſo- 
ners. The duke retiring out of the fight, 
could hardly rally 50 horſe to ſecure his re- 
treat. Bur theſe being quickly diſperſcd, he 
vas obliged to fly on * accompanied only 


with a German count, whom he had brought 


1685. troops, and thoſe | diſperſed in ſeveral: parts with him from Holland. The lord Grey was 


pocket. Probably he had eaten nothing elſe 
tor two days. He was brought to the lord July 8. 


— * 
* 


army: but the king did not think proper 


if of . 

| | 1685. 
taken on the morrow, and, the day after, te 
duke of Monmouth, was found in 4 ditch. co- fle is taken 


vered with fern, with ſome green peaſe in his pg 
London. 


Lumley, who immediately conveyed him to 
London. | 


Ly 


- % 4 


o ſooner was the duke taken, but he be- He writes 
lieved himſelf loft, and yet he retained ſome to the 
hopes that the king would be moved by his king, 
ſubmiſſion and repentence, and the queen Echards 
dowager would intercede for him. In this be- 

lief, he wrote to the king for pardon, in the 

moſt ſubmiſſive terms he could deviſe, and 

which he thought moſt apt to move his com- A 
paſſion. He wrote alſo to the queen dowager, ro Lge 
who really, interceded for him, and-prevailed ge un. 
wich the king to ſee the unfortunate duke. 
She made no doubt, that ſince the king had 
conſented to ſee him, he intended to pardon 

him; but ſhe was miſtaken, The duke be- The duke 
ing brought to the king's preſence, threw him- begs his 
ſelt at his feet, and begged his life in a very pardon. 
ſubmiſfive or rather abject manner. The king, Kennet: 


* 


after asking him ſome queſtions, made him 


ſign a declaration, whereby he owned, that 
the king his father aſſured him, he was never 


married to his mother. This done, the king 


told him, his crime was of too great a conſe- The king 
quence to be forgiven, and therefore he muſt denies th 
prepare to die. The queen, who was perſent, 
is ſaid to have inſulted his misfortune in an 
unmarcitul manner. The duke ſeeing no hopes 
left, roſe from the king's feet with an air of 
bravery, which would have better become him 
when he firſt came into his preſence, and was 
carried to the Tower to prepare for death. 
The king's and queen's behaviour on this oc- 
caſioin was thought very ſtrange, princes not 
being uſed to admit criminals to their preſence, 
but when they deſign to grant them a pardon. 
I do not find in any hiſtorian that the duke 
was proceeded againſt in the uſual forms. So, 
probably, he was condemned by the king a- 
lone. | | 
Till his execution, the king ordered Tur- Echarg. 
ner biſhop of Ely to attend him, and prapare 
him to die. The duke wrote once more to the 
king for pardon, or at leaſt for a longer time, 
and deſired him to ſend him Dr. Tenniſon 
or any other divine, The king denied the 
two firſt articles of his requeſt, and appoint- 
ed Ken biſhop of Bath and Wells, to go 
and acquaint him, that he mutt die the next 
morning. 
In the morning, July the 15th, Dr. 'Tenni- He is pre- 


ſon and Dr. Hooper were brought to him, pared for 


and attended him till the laſt hour of his life. 9% 


By there exhortations they perſuaded him to 
give it in writing, that the king his father 
told him, he was never married to his mothet. 
He confeſſed alſo, that his invaſion was a fin, 
but would never owen it a rebellion. There 
was another point about which the two di- 
vines could not receive from him any ſatisfac- 
tion, viz. his living with the Jady Herriot 
Wentworth, tho” he had a ducheſs of his own, 
and his pretending to be lawfully married be- 
tore God, alledging, that his firſt marriage 

Was 


* 11 
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168 5. was null, as being too young when he gave his 
Wy conſent. All the pains taken by the two doc- 


He is exe» 
cuted. 


tors to convince him of the fal ſhood of this o- 
pinion were fruitleſs, nay, he choſe rather to 
deprive himſelf of the communion, than own 


his engagements with that lady to be unlawful. 
When he was on the ſcaffold, he declared, 
he died a Proteitant of the church of England. 


But Turner and Ken ſtopped him, and faid, 
that to be a member of the church of Eng- 


land he muſt believe the doctrine of non-re- 
ſiſtance. He anſwered, he could not help it, 


but he did not believe it, yet he approved 


| ſtroke. 


the doctrine of the church in all other things. 
At laſt, he laid his head on the block, which 
was not ſevered from his body untill the fifth 
Thus died the duke of Monmouth, 
who had long been the people's idol, and whom 
James always confidered as a very formidable 
rival. Charles II. died very ſeaſonably to free the 
duke his brother from the uneaſineſs created 
him by this competitor. But tho* James had 
mounted the throne, the duke of Monmouth 
endangered his crown. Neither the victory at 


Sedgmore, nor Argyle's defeat in Scotland, 


The king 
takes a 


could be aſcribed to the valour or conduct of 
the king but to mere chance, or rather to the 
direction of Providence, which, for the wel- 
fare of England, was pleaſed to uſe properer 
means to be more plainly diſtinguiſſed. 
The king being thus reed from his greateſt 
fears, gave himſelf over entirely to the paſſion 


cruel re- of revenge on thoſe who directly or indirectly 
bi 0 had aſſuted the duke of Monmouth. To that 


cne- 
mies. 
Jefferies 
and Kirk 
ſent into 
the weſt. 
Eloody 
Aſſizes. 


face g Liſle * one of king Charles I's judges, was 


Fr Yeed- 
ings f 

]cfteries, 
Burnct. 


troops to Keep the people in awe. 


end, the lord .chict-juſtice Jefferies was ſent 
with tour judges aſſiſtants, into the welt, with a 
ſpecial commiiſion of Oyer and Terminer, to 
try che late rebels; and major- general Kirk 
was ordered to attend him with a body of 


poſſible for the king to find in the whole king- 
dom, two men more deſtitute of religion, ho- 
nour, and humanity. They were two cruel 
and mercileſs. tygers, that delighted in blood. 
I ſhall relate here but ſome few of their bar- 
barous actions: For a particular account of 
all their proceedings would be too great a di- 
greſſion. | 

At Wincheſter, the widow of the lord 


brought before him to be tryed. Her crime 
was the harbouring and conccaling Mr. Hickes 
a Presbyterian miniſter f ot the duke of Mon- 
mouth's party, tho' his name was in no pro- 
clamac ion, and one Nelthorp who was a ſtran- 
ger to Lec. The jut'y not ſatisfied with the 
evidence, brought her in not guilty. But Jct- 
teties in great tury ſent them out again. 1hey 
fe und her not guilty three times: But Jefferies 
threatening them with an atraint of jury, the 
was brought in guily, and executed according- 
ly, being above 70 years old +. 


It was not 


The Reign of]! A M E 8 II. 


At Dorcheſter, Jefferies, to ſhorten his 


work, told 30 priſoners, that if they expeted Wau 


1141 
16857 


any favour, they ſhould plead guilty. But as Kennet. 


they did not care to take that courſe, he con- 
condemned 29, who were immediately exe- 
cuted. | „ e ei 01 

In another place, 200 perſons being indict- 


717 ! 


ed, Jefteries poſitively promifed a pardon to: * 


ſuch as ſhould plead guilry, and of the 200, he 


ordered 80 to be hgaangee. 

In fine, not to enlarge on ſuch a ſcene. of 
horror, it ſuffices to ſay,” that Jefferies con- 
demned 500. perſons, whereof 230 were exe- 
cuted, according to the loweft computation *, 


and their quarters ſet up in the highways. 


Jefteries himſelf gloried in this barbarity, and 
boaſted, that he had hanged more men than 


all the judges of England ſince William the 


Conquerer. And yet he would have carried 
his cruelty farther, had not many purchaſed 
his favour with their eſtates. One Mr. Pri- 
deaux ft alone gave him 14000 l. to fave his 


lite. As for thoſe that had not money enough 


to buy pardons at his price, they were either 
hanged, or cruelly whipped, or {old for ſlaves! 


into the American plantations. 


— 
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Kirk was not behind Jefferies either in cru- And of 
elty or inſollence. Immediately after the duke Kirk. 


of Monmouth's defeat, being ſent to Taun- 


out ſuffering their wives or children to ſpeak 
with them, to be hanged with pipes playing, 
drums beating, and ttumpets ſounding. It was 
this doubtleſs, that made him worthy to be 
an aſſiſtant to ſefferies. : 1 1115 

In the fame town of Taunton, Kirk having 
invited his officers to dinner, ordered 30 con- 
demned perſons to be hanged whilſt they were 
at table, viz. ten in a health to the king, ten 
in a health to the queen, and ten in a health 
to Jefferies. But one action he committed in 
another town is beyond all imagination. A 
yong girl throwing herſelf at his feet to beg 
her father's ff lite, he drew her in to. proſti- 
ture her ſelf to him, with the promiſe of 


Burner, 
ton, he cauſed 19 perſons, by his own autho- 
rity, without any tryal' or proceſs, and with- 


granting her requeſt. But having ſatisfied his 


brutal luſt, he was ſo inhuman, as out of the 
e to preſent the credulous girl with 
the fight of her father hanging on the ſign- poſt. 
This fad ſpectacle fo affected the poor gitl, that 
ſhe fell diſtracted. . 


Father Orleans, who wrote from the mouth pather 
of James 11, not being able to deny theſe bar- Orleans 
barous executions, endeavours to excuſe them refuted. 


two ways. He fays firit, that the king was 
informed of them too late to prevent them, 
and that the great ſervices performed by Jct- 
teries and Kirk, prevailed with him to ſpare 
them ***, He fays; in the next place, that the 
king made amends for theſe injuſtices, as far 
as lay in his power, by the general pardon he 


* He was one of Cromwell's lords, and commiſſioner of the great ſeal, 


Brother of the late Dr. Hickes, dean of Worceſter. 


- + All the tavour the king would grant her, was to change her ſentence from burning to beheading, State Tryals, 


** Burnet ſays above 600 were hanged. 
3+ Some ſay it was her brother's. See Kenner. 


tt Of Ford Abby in Somerſerſhire, 


* Burner aſſuis us, that the king had a particular account of all Jefferies's proceedings wrote to him every day. 
And he took pleaſure to relate them in the drawing room to foreign miniſters, and at his table, calling it Jefferies's 
campaign. Dykvelt the ſtates ambaſſador told Burner, that the king talked ſo often ot theſe things in his hearing, 


chat he wondered to ſee him break out into thoſe indecencies. 


V or II. 
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1685. afterwards granted. But it is eaſy to ſee, how 


5 | | B f » © . 
when Kirk, was charged with theſe oruelt ies, 


Several 
executions 


in London. 


Of Eliza- 
beth 
Guant. 


State-Try. 


%. 


vain theſe excuſes are, if it is conſidered, that 


he anſwered, that Jefferies and himſelf acted 
far hort of the king's inſtructions. Again, 


the king was ſo little diſplea ſed with Jefferies's 


conduct, that at his deſire he made him lord- 


chancellor *, the lord-keeper North dying 


while the chiet-juſtice was exerciſing his cru- 


elties in the weſt. As for the general pardon, 


it was not publiſhed. till ſeveral months after 
all theſe executions, when there were no 
more guilty to be found. The court muſt 


have believed, that very few could have the 


benefit of the pardon, ſince a company of 
young girls, from 10 to 12 years old, were 
inſerted by name, who with chaplets of flow- 
ers on their heads, had preſented a bible to 
the duke of Mounmouth, at his entry into 
Taun ton l ine 

It was not only in the weſtern counties that 
the king gave ſenſible proofs of his revengful 
temper. The city of London was witneſs al- 
ſo of ſeveral executions in October, among o- 
thers, of Elizabeth Gaunt, who was publickly 
burnt for harbouring one of the duke of Mon- 


mouth's adherents f. Six men were hanged 
at Tyburn as traitors, for crimes of the like 


nature, and what is mare ſtrange, without any 


Of alder- 

man Cor - 
mwſh 

Burnet. 


previous try. K 

But the execution that made moſt noiſe, 
was. that of alderman - Corniſh. This man, 
who was ſheriff of London at the time of the 
diſcovery of the. popiſh.plot, had been very 
active on that occation, which was grown an 
unpardonable crime in the preſent reign. Cor- 
niſh, whoſe name had hardly been mentioned 
in the Rye-plot, not ſuſpecting any thing, and 
following his profeſſion; was ſeized on Tueſ- 


day the 13th of October, and hurried to New- 


gate without being allowed the uſe of pen, ink, 
and paper. The next Saturday evening, he 
had notice that he was indicted of high-trea- 
ſon, and that his tryal was to be on er 
morning. On the morrow, he ſent a petition 
to the king for a longer time, alledging, that 


he did not even know wherein conſiſted the 


Of Bate- 
man the 
ſurgeon. 
Dec. 18, 
Echard. 


„ 


treaſon he was accuſed of. The king referred 


his petition to the judges, who abſolutely de- 
nied his requeſt. He was charged with con- 
ſpiring againſt king Charles II, with the lord 
Ruſſel, and the reſt who had been executed for 
that affair, and condemned upon the evidence 
of the ſame witneſſes, tho' he ſhowed, in their 
depoſitions, manifeſt contradictions, and viſi- 
ble improbabilities. But 1t was reſolved to 
revenge the death of thoſe who ſuffered for the 
popiſh plot, upon ſuch. as had been moſt ac- 


tive againſt the Papiſts. Corniſh was execu- | 


ted as a traitor, the 23d of October. But the 
parliament, in the year 1688, reverſed the 
ſentence, as well as thoſe of ſome others, 
who had unjuſtly ſuffered in the beginning of 
this reign. 


The laſt that died for the Proteſtant plot, 


* And created him baron of Wem in Shropſhire. 
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was Charles Bateman, a noted ſurgeon,” who 1685. 
was-accuſed of holding ſeveral: ſeditious di- 
courſes at that time againſt the government. 


But many people believed, his chief crime 
conſiſted in his compaſſion to Titus Oates, 
having: conſtantly: attended him after his cruel 


ſcourgings, and uſed all his skill to cure his 


wounds. This man, who did not expect to 
be accuſed, grew diſtracted during his impri- 
ſonment, and the court was fo well ſatisfied 
of it, that his ſon was permitted to make his 
defence for him. But his condition did not 
prevent his being condemned and executed. 


him, as well in his own, as in his brother's 
reign, he had ſtruck ſuch a terror into the 
whole kingdom, thot no man dared ſo much 
as to think ot reſiſting him. The Whigs were 
intirely humbled, the Tories were triumphant, 
and the doctrine of paſſive-obedience and 


non-reſiſtance was openly. preached; as an af- 


ſential article of the faith of the church of 
England. The king had a parliament, which 
ſought only to give him marks of their zeal, 
and ever ready to fupply him with money for 
all extraordinary occaſions, without his being 
obliged to meddle with his revenue: His ar- 
my greatly contributed to make him feared 


and keep the people in awe. Scotland was 
entirely ſubdued, and the managers of the al- 


fairs of that kingdom ſeemed only to mind 


the enlarging of the prerogative royal. As 


for Ireland, it will preſently be ſeen, that he 
had not ſtayed till now to put that kingdom 


in the ſtate he deſired. In fine, the princes 


of Europe conſidering him as a monarch able 


to ineline the balance to which ſide he pleaſed, 


made, as I may ſay, their court to him, either 
to gain him, or at leaſt to hinder him from 
turning againſt them. | | 


What therefore did James II. want to ren- ye forms 


The king was then in a flow iſhing ſtate: The king's 
His two greateſt enemies were deſtroyed, and flouriſhing 
by his revenge upon thoſe that had offended nditton. 


4 


der his happineſs complete? One thing, which new pro- 


affected him more than all the reſt, but which jects. 


he could not hope to obtain, without hazard- 
ing all his other advantages. This was, to 


make all his ſubjects Papiſts, or at leaſt, to 
force them to pretend to be ſo. But this was 


not a thing eaſy to be accompliſhed, by rea- 
ſon of the great ſuperiority of the number of 
the Proteſtants in England and Scotland. Ne- 
vertheleſs, he attempted it, imagining, that 
the opportunity was roo favourable to be ne- 
glected. But as he uſed at firſt very groſs ar- 
titices, obvious to all the world, he was obliged 
to ſupport them with force, and to that end, 
he was to ſet himſelf above the laws. "Theſe 
two projects, of eftabliſhing an arbitrary go- 
vernment, and deſtroying the Proteſtant re- 
ligion, were not of late date. Every one 
knew they had long been in hand. But the 
Engliſh did not expect, the king would violate 
his repeated promiſes to ſupport and detend 
the religion eſtabliſhed by law: Nay ſome 


+ The villain, upon hearing that the king would ſooner pardon the rebels than thoſe that barboured them, by 
an unheard of baſeneſs, went and delivered himſef and accuſed her that harboured him, while ſhe was looking for 


an opportunity of ſend} 
the jury to find her gun Burnet. 


him out of the kingdom. Upon the evidence of this infamous witneſs, the judge charged 


Were 


Book 


Reaſons 
which 
ſhould 


withheld 


the king 
from fo]- 


Hh 


with the: firſt of theſe 
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1685. were ſo ſtrangely blind, as to think it impoſli- 
ble for the king to break his word. But they 

were afterwards too ſenſible of their error. 
All the reſt of this reign conſiſts only in the 


means uſed by the king to execute this de- 
178 and in the meaſutes taken by the Eng- 


at laſt to ſtop his career. I muſt begin 
points, before I proceed 
to the ſecond. et d 533 
Many things ſhould have diverted the king 
from forming ſuch a projeck. Firſt, the diffi- 
culty of the execution, which might have been 
eaſily foreſeen. For if it is conſidered, that 
the Papiſts of England are not the thouſandth 
part of the nation, it muſt be thought ſtrange, 
that with this thouſandth part it is attempted 
to compel the reſt to change their religion. I 
ſay compel, for what likelyhood is there that, 
without compulſion, a whole nation may be 
perſuaded to quit their religion and embrace 
another, for which they have the utmoſt ab- 
horrence? It will, pehaps, be ſaid, that James 
had almoſt accompliſhed it, and that without 
-a foreign aid, the Engliſh would have been 
forced ro.ſubmit to the yoke. - But the incon- 
ſiderableneſs of this aid, demonſtrates, he was 
yet very far from his ends. „ 
Secondly, as to the abſolute power, which 
mult have been eftabliſhed, in order to intro- 
duce a religion contrary to that of the whole 
kingdom, he was much miſtaken in ſuppoſing, 
that France would lend him a powerful a id 
for that purpoſe For it was not the intereſt 
of Lewis XIV, to rendet the king of England 
abſolute, but only to raiſe commotions in that 
Kingdom, which, by keeping England employ- 
ed, ſhould facilitate the execution of his ambi- 
tious deſigns. | - 


Welwood; Thirdly, if the examples of Edward II, and 


Richard II, as too remote from his time, made 
no impreſſion upon him, he ſhould have con- 
ſidered that of the king his father, Who, tor 
endeavouriug to ſtretch the prerogative royal, 
and for being only ſuſpected of intending to 
introduce popery, loſt his head on the ſcaffold. 
It has been ſeen, that Charles I, in the time 
of his afflictions, wrote to the prince his eldeſt 
ſon to take warning by him, not to aſſume 
more power than belonged to him. More- 
over, when he was brought on the ſcaffold, 
he took off his George, and gave it to Dr. 
Juxon, ſaying, remember. The council of 
tare being willing to know the meaning of 
that expreſſion, Juxon anſwered, That che 
« king immediately before his coming out to 
the place of execution, had charged him to 
carry to the prince his George, with theſe 
his two laſt commands, that he ſhould for- 
give his murtherers; and, it ever he came 
ro the crown, he ſhould” fo govern, as not 
to force them upon extremities.” The queen- 
dowager, as ſhe was going into Somerſet-houſe; 
after the reſtoration of Charles II, ſaid, © Had 
I known the Engliſh ſome years ſince, as well 
« as do now, | ſhould never have been forced 
526 16ave this palace.” In hne, Charles II, 
when at the point of death, told the duke his 


cc 
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being a dangerous and impraRable thing.“ 
Theſe warnings, which could not be ſuſpected 


by the king, ought to have made him ſeriouſiy 


conſider what he was going to do. 
Fourthly, Don Pedro Ronquillo, the Spa- 


niſh ambaſſador, at his firſt audience after the 
king's acceſſion to the crown, told him, That 


« he {aw ſeveral prieſts about him, who would 
* 1mportane him to alter the eſtabliſhed reli- 
gion; but wiſhed his majeſty not to hearken 
ro their advice, for if' he did, he would 
have reaſon to repent of it when it was too 
late.“ The king taking ill the ambaſſador's 
freedom, asked him in a paſſion? Whether, 
in Spain, the king adviſed with his confeſſors? 
Yes, Sir, replied Don Pedro, * and that is 
the reaſon our affairs go ſo.ill.” C? 
Fitthly, pope Innocent XI, in a letter to the 
king upon his coming to the crown, told him, 
That he was highily pleaſed with his zeal 
« for the Catholick religion: But was afraid 
* hewonld carry it too far, and inſtead of con- 
tributing to his own greatneſs, and the ad- 
vancement ot religion, he would do both 
himſelf and the Catholick church the great- 
* eft pre judice, by attempting that which 
« could never fncceed.” _ V) 
Laſtly, ie was manifeſt, that the king could 
hope to ſueceed in his undertaking but by force, 
and that this force wholly lay in his army and 
fleet, But was it not a ſtrange project, to at- 
tempt to reduce by force a Proteſtant king- 
dom to the Catholick religion, with a Porteſ- 
tant amy, and a fleet, whoſe commanders 
and natiners were Proteftants? He had but 
too much feaſon ro perceive his error, when it 
was to late to remedy it. 
Thee conſiderations, examples, and warn- 
ings; were ineffectual againſt the impetuous 
zeal of the'king, and the importunities of thoſe 
who were admitted to his ſecret counſels, and 
particularly the queen. He attempted at once 
two things equally difficult, viz. to ſet himſelf 
above the laws, and to alter the eſtabliſhed re- 
ligion. When I ſay he attempted it, I mean, 
openly and bare-faced, for it was no new de- 
ſign. He had formed it long ſince, and, not 
to carry back the beginning of it too far, it 
ſuffices to obſerve, that the execution of it had 
been -privarely labouring 20 years; and that 
moreover, James did but purſue the ſcheme he 
had perhaps himſelf framed, when duke of York. 
It was not therefore the duke of Monmouth's 
defeat that inſpired James II, with thoughts of 
becoming abſolute, and altering the eſtabliſhed 
religion. His good fortune to conquer that ri- 
val, ſerved only to put him upon haſtening the 
execution of his projects. This evidently ap- 
-pears, when it is conſidered, what paſſed in 
Ireland fince the beginning of his reign. 
About two months after the king's acceſſion 
ro the crown, he recalled the duke of Ormond 
from Ireland, and appointed two lords juſtices 
to govern that kingdom . The duke of Or- 
mond was not a proper inſtrument for the 
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1 The archbiſhop of Armagh, and Arthur Forbes carl of Granard. The archbiſhop was ſo compliant to the court, 


that even his religion came to be ſuſpected. However he was not thought chor ough paced; 80 Sir Charles porter 


was made chancellor in his room, Burnet. 


king's 


4143 
brother, “ not to think of introducing the 1685. 
Roman catholick religion into England, it 


1144 


1685. 
= i ine 


king's purpoſes. At the ſame time, the pri- 
vy-council of Ireland was diflolved, and a new 
one appointed, into which were admitted ſe- 
veral known Papiſts. Soon after, their num- 
ber was ſo increaſed, that they made the ma- 


tants no longer aſſiſted, that they might not 
authorize by their preſence, ſuch reſolutions as 
it was invain to oppoſe. When the council 
was thus modelled, nothing was heard in Ire- 
land, but impeachments againſt the Proteſtants, 
for being concerned in the Rye-Plot, and af- 
terwards, for holding correſpondence with the 
duke of Monmouth, or his adherents. The 
moment any perſon was accuſed, he was ſent 
to priſon by the council, without being admit- 
ted to bail, or brought to a tryal. The earl 
of Granard, one of the lords juſtices, and a 


good Proteſtant, weary of being an inſtrument 


to thoſe acts of injuſtice, deſired to be diſmi[- 
ed. But the king denied him, and ſent him 


a letter under his own hand aſſuring him, that 


nothing ſhould be acted prejudicial to the Pro- 
teſtant intereſt. But it ſoon appeared, that 
the king never meant to perform this promiſe. 
For, very ſoon after, he reſolved to have a 
ſtanding army of Papitts in Ireland, and to 
diſarm the Proteſtants. This laſt article was 


firſt put in practice. The king wrote to the 


lords juſtices, That there was reaſon to be- 


A. 


© lieve, that the rebellion of Monmouth had 
© been of that ſpreading contagion, as to reach 
© Ireland, and therefore it was not ſafe to 
© have the arms of the militia diſperſed abroad ; 
© but they . would be in greater readineſs tor 
© the uſe of the militia, and the defence of 
the country, to have them depoſited in the 
< ſeveral ſtores of each county.” Upon this or- 
der, the lords juſtices publiſhed a proclama- 


tion, agreeable to the king's deſire, and the 


city of Dublin having brought in their arms, 
their example was followed by all the coun- 
try. | „ 
e Proteſtants being thus diſarmed, means 
were deviſed to turn the Proteſtant, into a Ca- 
tholick, army. For that purpoſe, colonel 
Richard Talbot, a violent Papiſt, was impow- 


ered to caſhier ſuch officers and ſoldiers as he 


thought fir. He was the man above all o- 
thers moſt odious to the Engliſh Proteſtants in 
Ireland. It is obſervable, that Titus Oates 
in his narrative of the popiſn plot, named him 
as deſigned for this very ſervice. So, when the 
event was ſcen to agree ſo well with what 
Oates had relared, many could not help think- 


Ing, either that he had been well informed, 
or was a good prophet. 


Talbot having received this commiſſion, 


broke many officers, on pretence that they 


had born arms againſt the king during the 


troubles, or were ſons and relations of thoſe 


who had ſerved the parliament of Cromwell. 


It muſt be obſerved, that all this paſſed in Ire- 


land, before or imediately after the duke of 


Monmouth's defeat, at a time when the king 
had not manifeſted his deſigns in England. 
That I may not be obliged frequently to re- 


turn to what was tranſacting in Ireland, I ſhall 


briefly add here, that about the end of the 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND. 
year, Talbot came into England, and was 1685. 
made earl of Tyrconnel, and lieutenant- gene- 


ral of the Iriſh army, and ſhortly after, Hen- 
ry earl of Clarendon was appointed lord lieu- 
.tenant of Irelan cg. TINS 


jor part of of the council, ſo that the Proteſ- - 


The parliament of England, after ſeveral 


adjournments, meeting at laſt on the 9th. of 
November, the king made the following ſpcech 
to both houſes. Os | 
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My lords and gentlemen, _ | 


A FI E R the ftorm that ſeemed to be The king's 
coming upon: us when we parred laſt; I ſpeech to 
am glad to meet you all again in ſo great the parlia- 

peace and quictneſs - God Almi hty be ne. 
praiſed, by whoſe bleſſing that rebellion was 


ſuppreſſed; but when 1 reflect what an in- 
conſiderable number of men began it, and 
how long they carried it on without any op- 
poſition, I hope every body will be convin- 
ced, that the militia, which hath hitherto 
been ſo much depended on, is not ſufficient 
for ſuch occaſions; and that the e is nothing 
but a good force of well-difciplined. _ 


.© 1n conſtant pay, that can defend us, from ſuch, 


as either at home or abroad, are diſpoſed to 
diſturb us. And in truth, my concern for the 
peace and quiet of my ſubjects, as well as 
tor the ſafety of the government, made me 
think it neceſſary to increaſe the number to 
the proportion L have done; this I owed as 


well to the honour, as to the/ſecurity of the 
nation, whole reputation was ſo : infinitely 
expoſed to all our neighbours, by having 


lain open to this wretched attempt, that it 
is not to be repaired without keeping ſuch 


a body of men on foot, that none may ever 


have the thought again of finding us ſo mi- 


ſcrably unprovided. It is for the ſupport of: 
this great charge, which is now. more than 
double to what it was“, that I ask your 
aſſiſtance, in giving a ſupply anſwerable to 
the expence it brings along with it; and I 
cannot doubt, but what I have begun, ſo 


much for the honour and defence of the go- 
vernment, will be continued by you with 


all the chearfulneſs and readineſs that is re- 


quiſite for a work of ſo great imporance. 

Let no man take exception, that there 
are ſome officers in the army not qualified, 
according to the late teſts, for their employ- 
ments: The gentlemen, I muſt tell you, are 
moſt of them well known to me; and having 
formerly ſerved me on ſeveral occaſions, and 
always approved the loyalty of their princi- 
ples by their practice, i think them fit now 
to be employed under me; and will deal 
plainly with you, that after having had the 
benefit of their ſervices in ſuch time of need 
and danger, I will neither expoſe them ro 
diſgrace, nor myſelf to the want of them, it 


there ſhould be another rebellion to make 


them neceſſary to me. I am afraid ſome 
men may be ſo wicked, to hope and expect, 
that a difference may happen between you 
and me upon this occaſion: But when you 


conſider, what advantages have riſen to us 


in a few months, by the good underſtanding 
we have hitherto had; what wonderful effects 


The army, which conſiſted but of 700@ men was increaſed to 15000. Rapin: 


je 


Gazettes, 


Book XXIV. 


1685. 
WA 


Peoples 
eyes begin 
to be open- 
ed. 
Echard. 


© it hath already produced in the change of 
© the whole ſcene of affairs abroad, fo much 
© more to the honour of the nation, and the 
figure It ought to make in the world; and 
* that nothing can hinder a further progreſs in 
this way to all our ſatisfactions, but fears 
© and jealouſies amongſt ourſelves; I will not 
© apprehend that ſuch a misfortune can befal 
© us, as a diviſion, or but acoldneſs between me 
© and you; nor that any thing can ſhake you 
in your ſteddineſs and loyalty to me, who, 
© by God's bleſſing, will ever make you all 
returns of kindneſs and protection, with a 
© reſolution to venture even my own life in 
© the defence of the true intereſt of this king- 
e 

This ſpeech equally ſurprized both houſes 
of parliament, and the whole kingdom, when 
it came to be publiſhed. The Engliſh had 
often ventured their lives in the defence of 
their laws and liberties, of which they then 
believed themſelves ſecure, as well by the con- 
ſtitution of the government, as by the king's 
ſolemn promiſe, but they beheld their laws 
openly atacked in the moſt ſenſible part. Ma- 


ny of thoſe who had moſt warmly oppoſed the 


The lords 
thanked 
the king, 
Burnet. 


The com- 
mons defer 
it. 

Kennet, 


excluſion-bill, began to open their eyes, and 
perceive, that the jealouſies and fears of the 
Whig parliaments were too well- grounded, 
and that it was difficult to reconcile the inte- 
reſts of a Roman catholick king, with thoſe 
of a Proteſtant kingdom. This was what the 
Whigs had in vain declared in the late reign. 
Inſtead of duly weighing their reaſons, the 
Tories had run into the other extreme; nay, 
had expected to be gainers by ſetting the 
duke of York on the throne. Bur this firſt 


publick ſtep of the king, made them proceed 


for the future with a little more caution, tho 
by their principles they were not yet obliged 
to take ſuch meaſures as would have been ne- 
ceſſary. 5 


It was warmly debated in the houſe of lords, 


whether they ſhould give the king thanks for 
his ſpeech. Some were utterly againft it ; 


whereupon the marqueis of Hallifax ſaid, 


«© They had now more reaſon than ever to 
cc give thanks to his majeſty, ſince he had 
« dealt ſo plainly wirh them, and diſcovered 
cc what he would be at.“ Nevertheleſs, it 
was reſolved by the majority, that the king 
ſhould be thanked. But however, the biſhop 


of London moved, that his majeſty's ſpeech 


might be debated, and tho' it was unuſual in 
the houſe, the 23d of the month was appoint- 
ed to take the ſpeech into conſideration, with 
which the king was highly diſpleaſed. 

When the commons were returned to their 
houſe,the king's ſpeech was ordered to be read, 
which was A with a long and profound 
ſilence. At laſt, the earl of Middleton moved 
for an addreſs of thanks to the king for his 
ſpeech. This motion produced a ſecond ſilence, 
which was broke by the lord Caſtleton, who, 
more bold than the reſt, plainly declared a- 
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matter, the debate was adjourned till the 12th 
of the month. To give the reader a clear notion 
of the difficulties which occurred in the king's 
demand, I ſhall make here ſome obſervations, 
which perhaps will not be foreign to the pur- 
poſe. 


then of Tory-members, there being very few 


| ö | ; 
Whigs, or if any, their number was not . 


ſiderable. Now the Tories had a very diffe- 
rent notion of the regal power, from that of 
the Whigs. They had, as we have ſeen, de- 
clared in the late reign for paſſive-obedience 
and non: reſiſtance, and the church made it an 
article of faith. Nevertheleſs it may be ſaid, 
when they introduced this doctrine without 
any limitation, they did not foreſee all the 
conſequences. It was properly to contradict 
the principles of the Whigs, who ran into the 
other extreme. As they imagined, that 
Charles II, and James II, were for them, they 
fancied they could not ſtretch the royal prero- 
tive too much, in the belief, that theſe two 
princes would exert it only againſt their ad- 
verſaries. According to this principle, king 
James's demand for a ſtanding army of 15000 
men in time of peace, did not ſeem contrary 
to their intereſt, tho' the parliaments had ever 


been extremely averſe to a ſtanding army, which 


ſerved only to increaſe the regal power. But 


what the king did by his ſole authority, in 


employing popiſh officers in this army, was a 
thing as much againſt the Tory as the Whig 
intereſt. It was eaſy to perceive, of what 


dangerous conſequences it might be to the 


Proteſtant religion in general, as well Epiſco- 
palian as Presbyterian, and theſe conſequences 
were the more dreaded, as what paſſed in Ire- 
land plainly diſcovered the King's intentions. 
Belides, the power aſſumed by the king, to 
exempt the popiſh officers from taking the 
teſt, was directly contrary to the liberties of 
the kingdom as well as to religion. 


When therefore the king's ſpeech was de- A ſupply 
bated the, 24th of November, in the houſe of voted. 
commons, ſuch members as were not of the Burnet. 


ſame principles with the rigid and violent Tories, 


ſpoke with great freedom, repreſenting the 


inconveniences of a ſtanding army in time of 
peace *, and moved for the new modelling the 


militia, ſo as to render them of uſe upon oc- 


caſion. They were ſuffered to talk as much as 
they pleaſed, but when the queſtion was put 
for a ſupply to be given to the king, it was 
carried in the affirmative. It is true, ſome 
one having moved that theſe words might be 
added, towards the ſupport of the additional 
forces, they were rejected, that the houſe 
might not appear to approve of the augmen- 
tation of the regular troops, and inſtead there- 
of it paſſed, that the houſe be moved to bring 
in a bill to make the militia uſeful. By this 
they would have had it believed, that the par- 


Among other things it was faid,----<*A1ll the profit and ſecurity of the nation is in our ſhips, --- -Supporting an 
cc army, is maintaining ſo many idle perſons, to lord it over the reſt of the ſubjeQs.----- Armies debauch the man- 
„e ners of all the people, their wives, daughters, aud ſevants, &c.“ On the other, the contrary party alledged, 
<« That there was a bitter ſpirit in the three laſt parliaments, not yet well allayed, and fo a conſiderable force was 


© necdful beſides the militia.” Life of James Il, 
Vor Il. 
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gainſt thanking the king. Wherefore, as 1685. 
there would probably be ſome difficulty in the 


The houſe of commons, as I ſaid, conſiſted Obſerva- | 
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1685. liament teſerved to themſelves the 
I breaking the regular troops, and eſta 


MI 
1 
b 

4 

[ 

| 

| 
I 
1 
=_ 
If 
1 


oy 


power: of 
liſhing a 

ood militia in their room. Bur, doubtleſs, 
it was to hinder the people from being alarmed, 
it they ſaw the parliament approve of main- 
taining an army in time of peace. For, after 
all, a ſupply was given the king for the main- 
tenance of this army. 

As to the ſum which was to be granted, the 
courtiers moved for 1200,000 l. Others exclaim- 
ed againſt the exhorbitancy of ſuch a ſum, and 
were for reducing it to 400,000 |. alledging, 
that it would be enough to maintain the ad- 


ditional forces two years, till the militia ſhould 


be made uſeful. That they had already given 
cuſtoms and exciſes for his majeſty's life, which 
amounted to 6000000, and that if they gave 
ſo much at once, they ſhould have nothing 
left to give; eſpecially as it was the nation's 
intereſt, that the king ſhould have frequent 
occaſion for his parliament. Art laſt, after 
great debates it was reſolved, that a ſupply of 
700,000 |. ſhould be granted to the king. It 
was evident therefore, that the maintainance 
of an army of 15000 men was not what moſt 
diſpleaſed the commons in the king's ſpeech. 
But the affair of the popiſh officers was of 
ſuch a nature, that it concerned the Tory no 
leſs than the Whig-party. It was eaſy to ſee 
the great danger of the Proteſtant religion, if 
the parliament, after having 2 to a ſtand- 
ing army, ſhould farther conſent to the king's 
employing as many Papiſts as he pleaſed. The 
commons thought therefore, that on this occa- 


ſion it was neceſſary to ſet ſome bounds to 


paſſive-obedience, tho till now this doctrine 
had been maintained without any reſtriction, 
becauſe it was not imagined, that the king 


would attack religion and the laws. One of 


the members ſpeaking on this ſubjeEt repre- 


ſented very ſtrongly, © That his majeſty, on 


his firſt acceſſion to the crown, told them, 
he had been miſrepreſented, and that he 
would preſerve the government in the church 
and ſtate, now eſtabliſhed by law, and 
maintain them in all their juit rights and 
privileges: That overjoyed at this, they ran 
haſtily to him, and were ſo forward to give, 
that the king's miniſters put their ſtop to it: 
That they ought not to forget, that there 
was a bill of excluſion debated in that houſe; 
and that the arguments for it were, That 
they ſhould, in caſe of a popiſh ſucceſlor, 
have a popiſh army: That they ſaw the act 
of the teſt already broken; but prayed them 
© to remember What the late lord chancellor 
told them hen king Charles paſled that act: 
© By this act, ſaid he, you are provided a- 


GG. A nA W aa M 


* gainſt popery, that no Papiſt can poſſibly 


* creep into any employment: That he was 
greatly afflicted at the breach of their liber- 
© ties, and ſee ing ſo great a diflerence between 
© his laſt ſpeech, and thoſe heretofore made, 
© he could not believe but this was made by 
* ſome other advice: That what the thing 
* ſtruck at there was their all; and that he 
© wondered there had been any men ſo de- 
* © ſperate, as to take any employment without 
being qualified for it: And concluded, to 
© have a ſtanding army voted deſtructive to the 
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country.“ During theſe debates the court- 168 5; 
They repreſented with wy 


party were not idle. 
great ſtrength, the inconveniences of not com- 
plying with the king's deſires. The reſult was, 
the appointing a committee to draw up the 
following addre(s, which was preſented to the 
king the 17th of November. 


Moſt gracious ſovereign. 


: WE your majeſty's moſt loyal and faithful The com: 


ſubjects, the commons in parliamem 
* aſſembled, do, in the firſt place, as in duty 
bound, return your majeſty our moſt humble 
© and hearty thanks, for your great care and 
conduct in ſuppreſſing the late rebellion, 
* which threatened the overthrow of this go- 
© verament both in church and ſtate, to the 
* extirpation of our religion as by law eſta- 
© bliſhed, which is moſt dear unto us, and 
© which your majeſty hath been pleaſed to 
give us repeated aſſurances you will always 
© defend and maintain; which, with all grat- 
© ful hearts we ſhall ever acknowledge, We 
© further crave leave to acquaint your majeſty, 
that we have, with all duty and read ineſs, 
© taken into our conſideration your majeſty's 
© gracious ſpeech to us: And as to that pa. t 
© of it relating to the officers in the army, not 
qualified for their employments, according 
to an act of parliament made in the 25th 
year of the reign of your royal brother, en- 
« titled, an act tor preventing dangers which 
may happen from popiſh recuſants; we do, 
© out of our bounden duty, humbly repreient 
© unto your majeſty, that theſe officers cannot 
© by law be capable of their 1 ; 
and that the incapacities they bring 2 5 
© themſclves that way, can no way be taken 
off bur by an act of parliament : Therefore, 
out of that great reverence and duty we 
© owe unto your majeſty, who have been gra- 
© ciouſly pleated to take notice of their ſervices 
* to your majeſty, we are preparing a bill to 
* paſs both houſes, for your royal aſſent to 
* indemnity them from the penalties they have 
© now incurred : And becauſe the continuing 
them in their employments, may be taken 
© to be a diſpenſing with that law, without an 
act of parliament, the conſequences of which 
© is of the greateſt concern to the rights of 
© your majeſty's ſubjects, and to all the laws 
made for the ſecurity of their religion: We 
therefore, the knights, citizens, and burgeſ- 
« ſes, of your majeſty's houſe of commons, do 
© moſt humbly beſeech your majeſty, that you 
* would be moſt graciouſly pleaſed to give ſuch 
© directions therein, that no apprehenſions or 
jealouſies may remain in the hearts of your 
© majeſty's molt loyal ſubjects. 

This addreſs being preſented to the king 
by the ſpeaker, attended by the whole houſe, 
his majeſty gave them this anſwer. 

Gentlemen, © I did not expect ſuch an ad- 
« dreſs from the houſe of commons: For hav- 
« ing ſo lately recommended to your conſide- 
« ration the great advantage a good under- 
« ſtanding between us had produced in a ve- 
« ry ſhort time, and given you warning of 
ce fears and jealouſies amongſt ourſelves ; I had 


« reaſon to hope, that the reputation God 
| « had 
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1685. had bleſſed me with in the world, would 
ce have ſealed and confirmed a good confi- 
« dence in you of me, and of all that I ſay to 
you. But however you proceed on your 
<« part, I will be ſteady in all my promiſes I 
* have made you, and be juſt in my word in 

« this, and all my other ſpeeches. 
The com- This anſwer, tho? pretty obſcure, ſo ſur- 
mons ſeek prized the commons, that when it was read 
Lent In the houſe, they kept a profound ſilence for 
2 a conſiderable time. At laſt it was moved by 
one of the members, that a particular day 
might be appointed to conſider of the king's 
anſwer. This motion was ſeconded by Mr. 
Coke, burgeſs for Derby, who added, He 
© hoped they were all true Engliſhmen, and 
<« not to be frighted out of their duty by a 
ce few hard words.” Tho' this ſpeech was 
very conſiſtant with the freedom of a houſe of 
commons, the majority however were pleaſed 
to look upon Mr. Coke as an incendiary, who 
intended to ſow diſcord between the king and 
the commons, and vored him to be ſent to the 
Tower. Moreover, the houſe, tro make a- 
mends in ſome meaſure for the offence they 
had given the King, proceeded to ways and 
means towards raiſing the 700,000 |. before 
voted, But they {topped not there. To ſthew 
the king that they ſought all poſſible ways to 
content him, belides a bill to indemnify the 
pop iſh officers from the penalties they had al- 
ready incurred, they reſolved to offer another 
to the king, to quallity ſuch a number of thoſe 
officers to ſerve in the army as he ſhould 


think fit. All this demonſtrates, it was: 


wich regret that the houſe ſwerved from the 
principle of paſſive-obedience and non-re- 
ſiſtance. | 


Petitions | 


In the mean time, the lords received peti-, 
from the tions from Thomas Gray, earl of Stanford, and 
lords pri- Henry Booth, lord Delamere, repreſenting; 
N that theſe two peers were committed to the 
33 Tower in July laſt, upon a general accuſation 

of treaſon, kept cloſe priſoners, and denied the; 
uſe of pen, ink, and paper. Theſe peririons; 
obliged the lords to ſend to the king, to know 
the reaſon why theſe rwo peers were impriſon- 
ed. The king anſwered by the lord chancel- 
lor, that they were committed for high-trea- 
ſon, and that he had given orders for a com- 
miſſion of Oyer and Terminer to try the lord 
D.iamere in Cheſhire, where the crime was 
committed. Burt as he had given no orders a- 
bout the carl at Stanford's tryal, the lords ap- 
pointed him to be tryed by his peers, to which 
the king conſented. | 
The king Within a few days, on the 2oth of Novem- 
porogues ber, the king finding it would be very diffi- 
the parlia- cult to obtain his deſires of the commons con- 
ment. cerning the popiſh officers, prorogued the par- 
Kennet. Jjament till the 1oth of February, after a ſeſ- 
ſion bur of 11 days. The king loſt, by the 
prorogation, the 700,000 l. voted by the com- 
mons. But he did not want it, conſidering 
the vaſt ſums they had liberally granted him. 
This prorogation, which was followed by ſe- 
veral others, and at length by the diſſolution 


of the parliament, the laſt in this reign, is a 
* This year alſo died Sir William Dugdale, Garter king at 


wiekſhire, &c. and Thomas Otway. 
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clear demoſtration of two things. Firſt, that 1685. 
the king conſidered the affair of the popiſh of- 
ficers in the army, as of great moment, {ince 
he choſe rather to loſe 700,0001, then ſee his 
pretended right to employ them conteſted by 
the parliament. The ſecond is, the exceſſive 
compliance ſhown the king by the commons, 
in enabling him to maintain an army, employ 
popiſh doors, and, in a word, to have no 
occaſion for a parliament. For from hence 
ſprung all the evils which afflicted England 
during the reſt of this reign. = | 

Abont a month aſter the prorogation of-the The lord 
parliament, the lord Delamere was brought Pelamere's 
to his tryal by his peers, tho' the king had 3 Try: 
before reſolved to have him proceeded againſt . 
in another manner. The lord Howard was 
the firſt witneſs produced againſt him. But 
tho? he gave a large account of the duke of 
Monmourh's conſpiracy; he depoied'nothing 
poſitive againſt the lord Delamere.” The ſe- 
cond witneſs was Ford-lprd: Gray, at which 
every one was ſurprized, it not being known 
that he was pardoned. - This gave occaſion to 


think he was in great favour withithe' king. 


Bur his evidence tended more to prove in ge- 

neral the duke of Monmouth's rebellion,” than 

the guilt, of i the priſoner in particular.” One 
Saxon was tlie only witneſs that ſwore to the 

lord Debamereꝰs correſpondence with the duke 

of Monmouth. But as he was a perſon of ve. He is ac- 
ry bad reputation, the lotds took no notiet of duitted. 
his evidence, aud thei priſoner was unanimouſly 
acquitted. 3353 07 bolmor n 1116 TITTY 30) 

As fo che: earhof Stanferd he was admitted The lord 
to bail, ani tho! noth in could be proved a- Stanford is 
gainſt him, he thought fit to lay hold on the diſcharged 
proclamaridn of pardon which was publiſhed 7 bail 
ſhortly after: Ahis pardon appeared not till 
the end at che year nfter the exeeutions of a 

great number ot perfons..' It was moreover 
clogged witth ſo many exceptions, that the 
king was tot muchthanked for r.. 

James, an this firibyearofhis rtign; beſtow- Promotis 
ed honours: and idigntties:upon ſeveral of his ons at 
favourites and adherents, and ad vanded orhers Gag _— 
to high: offices. Henry Bennet, earliof Ar⸗ 
lington dy ing July 28, his place of lord cham- 
berlain was given to Jom Sheffietd] earl of 
Mulgrave who became ne of the chief fa- 
vourites in this reign. Laurence Hyde, carl 
of Rocheſter was mate lord treaſùrerę and 
Henry, earl of Clarendon his elderobtother 
lord lieutenant of Ixeland. Robert Spencer, 
earl of Sunderland principal ſecretary. of ſtate, 
was declared lord preſident of the council, 
and from that time became prime- miniſter of 
ſtate. 15433: 0 0 nenne 1 

The perſon moſt known abroad, that died The death 
this year, was Sir John Marſham,; eminent for of Sir John 
his great Skill in antient hiſtory and chronolo- Marſnam. 
gy. He departed this life in the eighty third 
year of his age t 0 
The year 1686, to which we are 


„ 1017 


* - 
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5 now to 1686. 
grand pro- 
jects, viz. of making himſelf abſolute, and 


the Baronage, Antiquities of War- 
1 „ innen Y11163: % 2 


not 


} 
| 
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1686. not but keep equal pace. For the king be- 


ſelf abſolute was to alter the religion of the 
kingdom, and, on the other (ide, he could not 


introduce popery, but by ſetting himſelf above 
the laws. | | 


Proceed. Before things were carried any further in 
ings ofthe England, he believed it proper to be aſſured 
Pf Scat. fitſt of Scotland and Ireland. As for Scotland, 
land. the managers there were entirely diſpoſed to 
Echard. comply with the king's will. The late par- 


liament, beſides the acts before- mentioned, 
paſſed one wherein it was declared, That 
they owe all their bleſſings to the ſacred race 

b of their glorious kings, and to the ſolid, ab- 
ſolute authority wherewith they were inveſt- 
ed by the firſt and fundamental laws of their 

* monarchy :------And therefore they again 

© declare to the world, that they abhor and 

* deteſt not only the authors and actors of all 

< preceding xebellions againſt their ſovereign, 
but alſo all principles and poſitions which 
axe contrary or derogatory to the king's ſa- 
eręd, ſupreme, ſovereign, abſolute power 
and authority, which none, whether parti- 

© cular perſons or collective bodies, can parti- 

_ © .cipate, of ,any manner of- way, or upon any 

* commiſſion from him, &c. They paſſed 
another act, To conſimm and approve wWhat- 
->» » 275 eyer, had ꝓeen done by his majeſty's prioy- 
„ conhagil, quſtive- court, and thoſe cmmiſſio- 

e nated 'by.them,: in banthing, impriſoning, 

or fining ſuch as refuſed to take and fwear 

t tthe ach of allegiance; and toll aſſett the 
royal prerogative in the! utmoſtſ extent of 
b+ 112186 hem. ot ve! 51 in zien off e YG 
I what paſſed in, Suotland in the reign of 
Charles: I, and during the Interregnum, be 
remembered, it will ho eaſily perceived this 


was not the. gentral.denee of. the Scots, but 


only the opinion of 2a parliament devoted to 
the king, and which xiſibly abuſed: their au- 


e thoxityr] to ęſtabliſh a farm of government di- 


:- -:reRly; contrary co the nd conſtitutien. 
1 1 - > Egotraged hy theſe great advances, the 
Hamel. king ſummoned:;tlit parliament of Scotland, 
tor aſſemble the agth' of. April this year, and 
wrote:a lettet to chem, wherein, © He recom- 
mend to: their. ſpecial care, his innocent 


Roman / atholici ſubjects, who had always 


een aſſiſtant to the'orown. in the worſt of 
c rebellions and uſurpations, tho rhey lay un- 
der. diſcouragements hardly to be named: 
Ihqheſe he: mott heartily recommended to 
< them; talthe end, that as they had given 
© goodtiexpericnce of their. true loyalty and 


< peaceable behavour, ſo, by their aſſiſtance, 


„ they might have the protection of- his laws, 
„ got ſuffcring them t lie under obligations, 


„ © whichithdir::retigion could not admit of; by 


doing af which, they would give a demon- 
< ſtration of their duty and affeEtion towards 
© him; and do him moſt acceptable ſervice. 
« And this love he expected they would thow 
«. $0: their brethren; as they ſaw him an in- 
«+ dnlgenr father to his people. 


1.4.49 
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ing a Fapiſt, his chief aim in rendering him- 
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The earl of Murray lord high-commiſſioner, 1686. 
ſeconded this letter, with a particular account.. 
of the many advantages the king intended to 
procure his realm of Scotland, chiefly with re- 
ſpect to trade. He alſo endeavoured to per- 
ſuade them, that what the king deſired, tend- 
ed as much to the honour and welfare of his 
ſubjects of Scotland, as to his own ſatisfaction. 

He concluded with ſaying, By this you will 

© ſhew yourſelves the beſt and moſt affection- 

© ate ſubjects, to the beſt, the incomparable, 
and moſt heroick prince in the world.” 
When the king's letter, and the lord com- Kennet. 
miſſioner*s ſpeech came to be conſidered in the 
parliament, ſome members, without looking 
farther, were for complying with the king's 
deſires. But others, in greater numbers, mov- 
ed and prevailed to have a committee ap- 
pointed, to examine the ſtatutes againſt the 


Papiſts. The committee finding, the ſtatutes 


prohibited only the publick exerciſe of the 

popiſh religion, drew up a bill to allow them 

the ——— of their religion in private. But 

when this bill was preſented to the parliament, 

it met with ſo much oppoſition, that the lord- 
commiſſioner thought fit to adjourn the debate 

to another time, till he had received inſtruc- 

tions from court. The king ſent him orders 

to diffolve, or at leaſt prorogue the parlia- 

ment, and ſome months after; by his ſole au- 
thority, he eſtabliſhed liberty of conſcience in 
Scotland. ä 6 1 
Affairs in Ireland were upon another foot. +. 
The king's wiil met with no oppoſition there, Kennt. 
and tho the lord lieutenant was a Proteftant, © 
his credit and authority were inſufficient to 

put a ſtop to the acts of injuſtice committed 

againſt thoſe of his religion. The new 

earl of Tyrconnel was no Doan returned to 
Dublin with the title of lieutenant-general of 

the army, but he began again to We the 
Proteſtant officers and ſoldiers, and put Ro- 
man catholicks in their places: wit hout vouch- 
ſating to ask for the lord-lieutenant's order f. 
This bred a quarre} between them, wherein 
Tyrconnel behaved very haughtily, ever ſay- 
ing, he did nothing but by the king's expreſs 
order. When he had modelled the army ac- 
cording to the king's mind, he went over into 
England, where, by means of the queen, and 
father Petre the jeſuit, he ſupplanted the earl of 
Clarendon, and was appointed lord- lieutenant 

of Ireland. Upon his arrival ar Dublin, he en- 
deavoured by a proclamation to diſpel the 
fears of the Proteſtants, who ſaw themſelves, 

to their great trouble, in ſubjection to a Ca- 
tholick. But his actions correſponded not with 

his promiſes. Wherefore, a great number of 
Proteſtants, choſe rather to quit their eſtates 

in Ireland, and withdraw into England, than 
remain under the government of one ſo juſtly - 
odious to them. On the other hand, the Eng- 
liſh merchants who traded in Ireland, with- 
drew their effects, and by that the kingdom was 
reduced to great extremities, But all theſe diſad- 
vantages were compenſated by the hopesof roots 
ing out the Proteſtant religion in that country. 


De Contaifing a tender of duty, and offer of che exciſe to his majeſty, Kennet. Ee! TT ep 
Two or 300 Enghiſh gentlemen, who had laid our their fortunes in purchaſing their military poſts, were now 
arbritarily disbanded, and 5 or 6000 private ſoldiers ſent a begging. Kennet, © | 


But 
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1686. Bur it was chiefly in England that the king 


Wa w deſired to eſtabliſn popery and arbitrary powW- 


Means 
made uſe 
of by the 
king in 


er. For, as I faid, one of thoſe things could 
not advance without the other. It he had on- 
ly aimed at abſolute power, without meddling 
England With religion, in all appearance he would have 
to execute Eaſily ſucceeded, ſince paſſive obedience was in 
bis deligns. a manner eſtabliſhed, and now reckoned an 


Burnet. eſſential doctrine of the church of England, 
the members whereof made the body of the 
nation, and were poſſeſſed of all the offices 
and places of truſt. But as he had already diſ- 
covered, that if he wiſhed to be freed from the 
yoke of the laws, it was chiefly to eſtabliſh his 
religion, the parliament, however devoted to 
to him in all other reſpects, had not been ſo 
com liant as to abandon the intereſt of religion. 
Nocwithſtanding this refuſal, he hoped to at- 
tain his ends, firit, by cauſing the judges to give 
it as their opinion, that he had a power to di 
penſe with the laws. Secondly, by gaining che 
members ot parliament by degrees, being re- 
ſolved to have no ſeſſion till he had accompliſh- 
ed that deſign. In England, as in other places, 
there are men always ready to ſacrifice the 
publick, to their private intereſt, and there 
weie but too many, on the preſent occaſion, 
even among the clergy themſelves. Dr. Cart- 
wright, dean ot Rippon, ſpeaking, in a ſer- 
mon, ot the king's promiſes made to the par- 
liament, which were then the common topick 

of diſcourſe and complaint, ſaid, That the 

„ * king's promiſes were free donatives, and 

wrights © ought not to be too ſtrictly examined or ur- 

gloſs upon © goed; and that they mult leave his majeſty to 
the ung + e explain his own meaning in them.“ The 

p romiſcs. N e eee 

E ard. King was lo delighted with this gloſs, that he 

Beis made 1ewarded the author with the biſhoprick of 

viſhop of Cheſter, as an encouragement to other clergy- 

Chclter. men to follow ſo good an example. | 

3 As for the judges, the king took care to 

on {end tor them one by one, and taiked with 

mong the them prixatcly in his cloſet®, in order to per- 
judges luade them to declare for his diſpenſing pow- 

Ape 21+ er telling him, he would have 12 judges of his 

Kennet. opinion f. Four abſolutely reſuſed to comply, 

and were immediately ditpiaced, The king 
appointed four others of more pliable and ſub- 
miſſive undeiftandings, among whom there 

was one Papiſt +. | 
| At the ſame time, the king made a call of 
$055 ſerjeants at law, among whom. were ſeveral 

Kunct. Catholicks, one of whom was knighted **, and 
a little aftcr, another lawyer of the ſame re- 
ligion was made a judge ff. | 

Andin The privy-council allo underwent the like 

the privy- Altcration, the king having received into it 
cauncil | | 

July 17. 


of a bigotted court, Burnet, 


+ Upon which Jones told him, Poſſibly you may find 12 judges of your opinion, but you will ſcarce find 12 


lawyers to be ſo, Kennet. 


+ The judges turned out, were, Sir Thomas Jones, William Montague, Sir Job Charlton, Str Edward Nevill, 
In whoſe places were put, Sir Henry Bedingfield, Sir Edward Atkyns, Sir Edward Lutwiche, Richard Heath. Kenner, 
Sir Chriſtopher Milton the poet's brother, who was made a judge. BY 
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ticular caſe , all the judges, except one, 


them, nor can he. 


they hoped in a little time, to walk in pro- 


* Upon. which the term cloſetting was much toſſed about. He not only talked with his judges in this manner; but 
with many parliament- men about the affair of the teſt, ſome whereof gave him very flat and hardy demials; others 
th more ſilent, yet were no leſs ſteady. So finding he could not bring the majority to a compliance, he diſſolved, 
the parliament: Of whom, Burnet ſays, in all England it would not have been eaſy to have found 500 men ſo weak, 
{> poor, and ſo devoted to the court. So happily was the nation taken out of their hands by this precipitated violence 
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five zealous Catholicks, viz, the earl of Powis, 1686. 
the lord Arundel of Wardour, and the lord Wye 
Bellaſis, (who had-been long confined- in the | 
Tower, being accuſed of the popiſh plot) 

Henry Jermyn, lord Dover, and-the earl of 
Tyrconnel. He likewiſe admitted the new 

biſhop of Cheſter, and Dr. Parker, biſhop of 

Oxford, a reputed Papitt. All theſe changes 

clearly diſcovered the King's intentions. 

But it was not long before he gave more ſig- The judges 
nal marks of them. It has been remembered, give their 
that he aflumed a power to diſpence with the - pain 
obſervation of the teſt- act in his Carholick of- fiat mm 

: , e Vu 
ficers. The parliament's refuſal of their con- diſpence 
ſent to this innovation, only exaſperated the with che 
king, and made him reſolve to exempt from laws. 
the penal laws all his ſubjects in general, and — 
conſequently the Papiſts. But as this was di- 
rectly againſt law, he undertook to ſhow, by 
the means of his corrupt Judges, © That a 
« power in the king to diſpenſe with law, was 
e law.” For this purpoſe he took care firſt 
to have papers diſperſed through the kingdom, 
to prove this pretended right, and to prepare 
the people for his deſigns t. At laſt in a par- 


gave their opinions for the king, and made it 
a general rule in law: 1. That the laws of 
England are the king's laws. 2. That there- 
fore it is an incident, inſeparable prerogative 
of the king's of England, as of all other ſo- 
vereign princes, to diſpence with all penal laws, 
in particular caſes, and upon particular neceſ- 
ſary reaſons. 3. That of theſe reaſons and 
neceſſities the king is the ſole judge; conſe- 
quently. 4. That this is not a truſt inveſted 
in and granted to the King, but the antient 
remains of the ſovereign power of the kings 
ot England, which never was yet taken from 

In conſequence of this deciſion, the Papiſts, The Pa? | 
with the king's permiſſion, ſet up every where = LY 
in the kingdom, the free and open exerciſe of 4 
their religion. The Jeſuits erected colleges gion: 
and {eminaries in all the conſiderable towns ee 
and at the ſame time, four popiſh biſhops were biſbops 
publickly conſecrated inthe king's chapel, and 95 pi 
tent down to exerciſe their functions in their Echard. 
reſpective dioceſes, under the title of vicars 
apoſtolical. Their paſtoral letters addreſſed 
to the Lay-catholicks; were printed at the 
king's printing-hauſe, and diſperſed - through 
the kingdom, Monks appeared 1n the habits 
of their order at, Whitehall and St. James's, 
and ſcrupled not to tell the Proteſtants, «© That 


« ceſſion through Cheapſide. And as many 


+t Sir Richard Allibone of Gray's-Inn a Papiſt. The Motto uſed by the ſerjeants, was Deus, Rex, Lex, ibid. 
++ L' Eſtrange and others wete employed to ſhew, that a power, in the king ta diſpence with law, was Jaw. 


Echard 


* In the caſe of Sir Edward Hales a popiſh gentleman * who had an employmet. Burnet, 
| 9 | 


Vo I II. 


converts 


; 
| 
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veſt might not want labourers, a great num- 


ber of prieſts and monks were ſent from fo- 


Places be- 
ſtowed on 


Papiſts. 


reign parts. From this time, the only way to 
preferment was to be a Papiſt, or a promoter 
of popery. All affairs of the council were ma- 
naged by Catholicks, or ſome others who had 
but little regard to religion. Thus, by the 
deciſion of ten or twelve judges, nominated 


and corrupted by the king before their admiſ- 
ſion, the laws of England were given up, and 


the conſtitution entirely altered. By a like 
practice it was, that Charles I, cauſed his 
judges to decide, that he had a right to im- 
poſe taxes in caſes of neceſſity, of which neceſ- 
firy himſelf was ſole judge. Hence it may be 
perceived, that the laws of England would be 
in ſupported, had they no firmer foundation 
than the deciſions of judges appointed by the 


king. But it is ſurprizng, that the precedent 


of ſhip-money, eſtabliſhed by Charles I, and 


in effect, the principal cauſe of his ruin, made 


ſo little impreſſion on James II. But the vio- 


lence of his zeal for his religion, made every 
thing eaſy, or poſſible to him, and, at all events, 


he was reſolved to run the risk of the under- 


1 The cler- 


gy forbid 
to preach 
upon con- 
troverted 
Points. 
Echard. 


but obey 
not, 


taking. - 

The king uſed another expedient for the 
advancement of his religion. He ſent a cir- 
cular letter to the biſhops, with an order, pro- 
hibiting all the inferior clergy from preaching 
upon controverted points of divinity, for fear, 
as was pretended, of raiſing animoſities among 
the people. It was thus that the perſecution 
began in queen Mary's reign, and ir ought 
not to ſeem ſtrange, that a popiſh king ſhould 
imitate ſo zealous a popiſh queen. But on 
this occaſion, the clergy of the church of Eng- 
land clearly diſcovered their averſion to pope- 
ry, of which they had hitherto ſtood accuſed 
by their enemies, on pretence of a ſcrupulous 
attachment to ſome modes and ceremonies, 


Vuhich the firſt reformers had not thought fir 


- diſcharge of their office, preached openly on 


to retrench. For many of the dignified cler- 
gy, and the moſt diſtinguiſhed for their piety 
and learning, far from prevaricating in the 


controverted points, or rather made them the 


cheif ſubje& of their diſcourſes. They ſaw 
the tendency of this extraordinary inhibition, 


at a time when the Proteſtant religion was 


openly attacked, as well in ſermons, as wri- 
tings printed with licence, and induſtriouſly 
diſperſed through the nation. It 1s juſtice to 
do honour to theſe faithful miniſters of the 
goſpel, by tranſmitting to poſterity the names 
of the moſt diſtinguiſhed amongſt them. Theſe 


were Tillotſon, Stillingfleet, Tenniſon, Wake, 


= The king 
cerects an 
c—ccleſiaſti- 
cal com- 
miſſion. 
EKennct. 


Patrick, Sharp, Sherlock, all famous for their 
writings, and all afterwards promoted to the 
firſt dignities of the church. BEET 
The king and his popiſh council were ex- 
tremely offended with this boldneſs, and there- 
fore, to force the Proteſtant clergy to ſubmiſ- 
ſion, the king erected a new court for eceleſi- 
aſtical affairs, compoſed of various members, 
among whom were ſeveral Catholicks. A no- 
miaation of Papiſts to be judges of a Proteſtant 
clergy in matters of doctrine and diſcipline, 


ſhowed that the king would no longer keep 


odious to the court, becauſe he had moved | 
Fee ee. | dhe 
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converts were expected, that fo pleniful a har- 


any meaſures. 


Canterbury, Crew of Durham, and Sprat of 
Rocheſter. The reſt were all laymen, of which 
the 3 were Jcfteries lord chancellor, 
the earl of Rocheſter, lord treaſurer, the earl 
of Sunderland, ſecretary of ſtate and pteſident 
of the council, and the lord chiet-juſtice Her- 
bert. The commiſſion was di ected to avy 
three of them, whereof the lord chancellor was 
always to be one, for a reaſon very obvious. 
By this commiſſion they had a power to ex- 


erciſe and execute all manner of juriſd ictions . 8 


and pre- eminences, concerning any ſpiritual gi 


or eceleſiaſticle juriſdictions; to viſit, reform, commiſſio- 
redreſs, and amend all abuſes, offences, con- ners. 
tempts, and enormities whatſoever, which b Kennet: 


the ſpiritual or eccleſiaſtical laws of the realm 
might be lawfully corrected. They were alſo 
to enquire of all offences, contempts, and miſ- 
demeanours committed, or hereaſter to be 
committed; that they might be correCted and 
puniſhed by the ſenſure of the church; they 
were to ſearch for, and call before them all 
eccleſiaſtical perſons of what degree or 
dignity ſoever, and to puniſh the offenders, 
by excommunications, ſuſpenſions, depriva- 


tions, or other eccleſiaſtical cenſures : They 


were impowered to ſend for all ſtatutes, rules, 
letters-patents of univerſities, colleges, grame 
mar- ſchools, and all other ecclctiaſtical corpo- 
rations, and rhe ſaid ſtatutes to correct, a- 
mend, and alter as they ſaw convenient, &c. 
Many of the beſt lawyers thought this com- 
miſſion illegal, and contrary to the act paſſed 
in the 17th year of Charles I, for aboliſhing 
the high-commiſſion-court. Others pretended, 
there was nothing in it contrary to that act. 
It ſeems however, that the court was con- 


ſcious of its illegality, ſince tho? it was grant- 


ed in April, it was not opened till Auguſt. 
Beſides, the archbiſhop would never act in it. 
Shortly after, Dr. Sharp, in a ſermen, vin- 


dicated the church of England in-oppoficion key cup 


ſhop of 
formed of it, pretended, that the preacher's 66a 


intention was to beget an evil opinion of State-Try: 


to the errors of popery. The king being in- 


himſelf and his government in the minds of 
the hearers, and to lead them into diſobe=- 
dience and rebellion. On this ſuppoſition he 


ſent a letter to Henry Compton, biſhop of 
London, commanding him forthwith to ſuſ- 


pend Dr. Sharp from farther preaching in 


any pariſh-church-or- chapel in his dioceſe, till 


he had given him ſatisfaction, and his farther 
pleaſure was known therein. On recei 
this order, the biſhop wrote to the ear] of 
Sunderlaud, and prayed him to communicate 


his letter to the king. He repreſented, that 


he was to proceed according to law, and as a 
judge; and by the law no judge condemns a 
man before he has knowledge of the cauſe, 


and has cited the party. Dr. Sharp himſelf 


carried the letter, but could obtain no anſwer. 
Two days after, he waited on the king at 
Windſor, with a very humble petition, but 
without any effect. The king and his councill 
had already reſolved to embrace this occaſion 
ro puniſh the biſhop of London, who was 
in 


* 
% 
LY 


. Among theſe commiſſioners 1686: 
were three biſhops, viz. William Sancroſt . 


pr of 
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1686. the houſe of lords to examine the king's 
WYw ſpeech. Beſides, by ſo great an example, they 
were reſolved to eſtabliſh the authority of 
their new eccleſiaſtical court, 'The biſhop was 
therefore cited to appear before the com- 
miſſi ners the 4th of Auguſt, where he was 
treated in a manner unbecoming his birth * 
and dignity, by Jefferies the chancellor, who 
uſed him with his wonted inſolence. The 
biſhop demanded a copy of the commiſſion, or 
at leaſt to hear it read. But this was refuſed, 
and he was anſwered by Jefferies, that the 
commiſſion might be had in every coftee-hoale 
for a penny. At laſt, with great difficulty, 
he obcained a delay of five days. The gth 
of Auguſt he appeared a ſecond time before 
the court, and again on the 23d, when he diſ- 
owned its juriſdiction, alleging, that as a biſhop 
whois ſur he had no other judge but his metropolitan: but 
pe ded his plea was rejected. At laſt, alter two or three 
Sept. 6. adjournments of the court, he was ſuſpended 
from the function and execution ot his epiſcopal 
office, for his diſobedience aod contempr : 
And the biſhops of Durham, Rocheſter, and 
Peterborough, were appointed commiſſioners 
wirhin the dioceſe of London, during the bi- 
ſhop's ſuſpenſion. Dr. Sharp was likewiſe ſuſ- 
pended, bur it was only for a tew days. 

This affair convinced all the world, that 
the court was reſolved to filence all the Pro- 
teſtant miniſters, to prevent their maintaining 
the Proteſtant religion in their ſermons. It 
was alſo perceived, that the king was reſolved 
to keep no more meaſures, ſince in a time of 
profound peace, he had formed a camp of 
15000 men upon Hounſlow- Heath, under the 
command of the eatl of Feverſham. In this 
camp was a publick chapel, where mais was 
ſaid every day. | | 
Johnſon a Tho' the army had but very few popiſh 
clergyman officers and ſoldiers, it was feared, that the 
adordiles a „ hole would be ſubſervient to the king in the 

writing to wy . | | 
the ar ny; execution of his deſigns, in conſequence of 
Kennet. that blind obedience uſually profeſſed by an 
army. To obviate this danger, Samuel John- 
ſon, a clergynan f, addreſſed a writing to the 
Proteſtant officers and ſoldiers of the army, 
wheccin he laid before them the reaſons which 
ought to prevent their being the inſtruments 
of cne court, tor the deſtruction of their re- 


for which 
he is ſen- 
tenced to 
be whip- 
ped pil- 
lored and 1 


fincd, 


This writing was too appofite to the king's 
deſigns to eſcape unpuniſhed. Wherefore the 
author being tried at the king's-bench, was 
{entenced to ſtand three times in the pillory, 
to be whipped. trom Newgate to Tyburn, and 
to pay a fine of 500 marks. The ſentence 
alter Juhaſon's ſolemn degradation, was exe- 

carec with great rigour. But his writing made 
a ſtrong impreſſion upon the minds of both 
officers and ſoldiers, and very much promoted 


14 1 


He was brother to the late, and uncle to the then carl of Northampton, 
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conference held by divines of both religions 2, p 


lizion, and the ſubverſion of the government. 
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the great defection which happened two years 1686. 
after in the army. io ey af AY 
About the ſame time the goldſmith, Miles Miles 
Prance, who had been a witneſs againſt the Prance 
perſons tried for the murder of Sir Edmund - proſecut- 
bury Godfrey, and had taken away three lives xl 4, 
by his evidence, was tried upon an informa- 
tion exhibited againſt him tor perjury, and 
ſentenced to pay a fine of a 1000. to ſtand 
three times in the pillory, and to be whipped 
from Newgate to Tyburn. But becauſe he 
at firſt pleaded guilty, the whipping part of 
the ſentence was remitted. Some ſay, he was 
ſo intimidated by the example of Oates, 
that he pleaded guilty merely to eſcape pu- 
niſhment. Others again pretend to confirm 
his confeſſion from a declaration publiſhed by 
him aiterwards, wherein he diſowned his de- 
poſitions in 1678. But as he was a Papiſt, 
{ome have ſuſpected he was induced by reli- 
gious motives to publiſſi this declaration. In 
a caſe ot this nature every man is at liberty to 
lorm his own conjectures. | 
It was ealy to diſcover from the king's whole The king 
conduct, that he had entirely pulled off the is buſy to 
mask, and was deſirous to have it thought, 3 
he intended to introduce the Roman catholick Rennet. 
religion. Accordingly, this was not doubte td. 
His promiſe to the council and parliament to 
preſerve the Proteſtant religion was entirely 
torgot, and there was no man ſo bold as to 
remind him of it. It was even dangerous to 
ſpeak of it in publick converſations, tor fear of 
ſomemiſchievous conſequence. Nor was the king 
contented with acting openly in favour of his 
religion, but even privately uſed all poſſible en- 
deavours to make proſelytes, chiefly among 
his courtiers, and perſons: of the firſt rank. 
He ſucceeded with reſpect to Robert Spencer, The earl 
earl of Sunderland, who was willing to give of Sunder3 
him this proof of his devotion for him, tho? land turns 
for ſome private reaſons he retuſed to make a Papilt. 
publick abjuration. 1125 | 
But he was not ſo ſucceſsful in his attempt The earl of 
upon his brother-in-law, the carl of Rocheſter, Rocheler 


For tho' the earl conſented to be preſent- at a be N 


apiſt. 
the diſpute, it ſeems, only attached him more — 
firmly to the Proteſtant religion, ſince he brave- 15 removed 
ly retuſed to forſake it. The king, mortified bel 
by his firmneſs, removed him from the treaſu- The car of 
ry, which was put in commiſſion, but withal Clarendon 
aſſigned him a yearly penſion of 5000l. upon diſplaced. 
the poſt-office. The earl of Clarendon, his 

elder brother, felt likewiſe the effects of the 

king's diſpleaſure upon the ſame account. Be. 

ing recalled from his government of Ireland 

before the time, he was deprived, about the 


end of the year, of the privy ſeal, which was 


given to the lord Arundel, a Papilt **. | 
At laſt, the king gave an unqueſtionable 1er ot 
— Caſtlemain 


| 3 ſent ambaſ- 
be ſame who. wrote the book called Julian the 2 which had given ſuch offence to the duke of York in amba 


the laſt reign, and drawn upon the author a ſevere proſecution, | . x 
Frocehidix diyines were, Dr. Patrick and Dr. Jane; and the Popiſh, Giftord, and Goddon. Kennet, 


"4 "Tbs 


ſador to the 
Pope. 


* John Sheffield, earl of Mulgrave, and 1I-rd chamberlain, being ſolheited by the prieſts to change his religion, 
© he: heard them gravely arguing for tranſubſtantiation.“ And then told them, He had taken much pains to bring 
6 himſelf to, believe in God, who made the world and all men in it; But it mult not be an ordinary force of argu- 
6 ment, that could wake him believe, that man was quits with God, and made God again. - -Colonel Kirk was alſo 
ſpoken to to change his religion, but he briskly replied, He was pre- engaged, for he had promuſed the king of 


Morocco, that, uf ever he changed his religion, he would turn Mahometan. Burnet. 
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1686. 


SW Oo 
« 120 


18 coldly 


received. 


Wel wood 


roof of his zeal for the Popiſn religion, by 
ſending the earl of Caſtlemain in embaſſy ro 
the pope, To reconcile the three kingdoms 
©.-ot 25 land, Scotland, and Ireland, to the 
bly ſce, from which for more than an age 
«they had fallen off by hereſy.” The am- 
baſſador was received at Rome wirh a cold- 
neſs which gave the king a ſenſible mortifica- 
tion. Innocent XI, not ſuffering himſelf to be 
impoſed upon by this outward ſhow, conſider- 
ed that ambaſly was too much precipitated, 
ſince the converſion of the three kingdoms was 
yet far from being finiſhed, and therefore he 
reſolved to be. no actor in a farce which would 
only render him ridiculous. And indeed to 
pretend to reconcile three kingdoms to the 
church of Rome, on pretence of a few late 


. converſions, was it not expoſing the pope, 


the king, and the Catholick religion to the 


mirth and inſults of their enemies? This em- 


baſſy was owing, it is ſaid, to the influence of 


the jeſuits, who would have all Europe be- 
lieve, they had converted the three kingdoms. 


But Innocent XI, was not ſo fond of the je- 
ſuits, as to give them this ſatisfaction at the 


SJ 


expence of his own honour. Beſides, being then 
engaged in a quarrel with France, and not ig- 
norant of the cloſe union between Lewis XIV. 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND. © 


gious to their religion. But the king was* 1686. 
deaf to all but violent counſels; and ſuch as Www 
were agreeable to his temper and zeal. One 
may ſee in the following letter, dated the 2d 
of February 1684, from a jeſuit of Liege to a 
jeſuit of Fribourg, the King's diſpoſition with 
regard to religion. 


It is wonderful to ſee king James's great 


affection to our ſociety : He wiſhed proſpe- f 


1686-7, 
Letter 
rom a je- 


uit of 


© rity to this whole college, by the reverend Liege. 
© father, the provincial, and earneſtly recom- Echard, 


AA m W -̃ꝶǵ M 46.4 4 , 


and James II, he was pleaſed with giving ſome 


mortification to Lewis, in the perſon of his. 


friend and brother of England. 'To this was 
owing his treatment of the ambaſſador with 
ſo much coldneſs, not to ſay, incivility, 
Whenever he granted him an audience, his 
holineſs had a fit of coughing at command, 
which ſpoiled the ambaſſador's harangue, and 


obliged him to withdraw, This happened ſo 


often, that at laſt the earl of Caſtlemain threa- 
tened to be gone. The pope with his uſual 


coldneſs ſent him word, © That ſince he would 


travel in the heat of the day.” 


All places 

beſtowed 

upon Pa- 
ſts. 


The court was 


preferments were conferred upon 


ce be gone, he adviſed him to rife early in the 
«© morning, that he might reſt himſelf at noon; 
ce for in thoſe countries it was dangerous to 
All the fa- 
vour the ambaſlador could obtain from the 


| pope, was a licence to the marſhal d' Hu- 


miere's daughter to marry her uncle, and a 
diſpenſation of the ſtatutes of the jeſuits order, 
that father Petre might enjoy a biſhoprick. 
It is ſaid, the archbiſhoprick of York was 
kept vacant for him. But if the pope and 
moſt of the cardinals coldly received the Engliſh 
ambaſſador, the jeſuits made him ſome a- 
mends by ſhowing him all poſſible reſpect. 
At laſt the king recalled him, being unable 
to bear ſo many mortifications. 


However, the ill ſucceſs of this embaſly, 
diſcouraged not the king from purſuing his de- 
ſign, with ſuch ardour and openeſs, that it 


could not be miſtaken. Not _ all vacant 
a 


| piſts, but, 
without any reaſon given, Proteſtants were de- 


prived of their places to make room for Papiſts. 


So, it was eafily ſeen, that none befides Pa- 


piſts, or Proteſtants not attached to their 


religion, could Pretend to any employments. 
o open in their meaſures, that 


ſome of the principal Catholicks could not 


mended himſelf to our prayers. Upon fa- 
ther John Keyne's return to England, he 
gave him a moſt gracious reception, (while 
earls and dukes were commanded for ſome 
hours to wait for admittance,) with whom, 
in the queen's preſence, he diſcourſed with 
all familiarity, He asked him, how many 
candidates for orders he had, and how ma- 
ny ſtudents? And upon the provincial's an- 
{wer to his majeſty, who was urgent with 
him, that of the former and the latter he 
had above 50; he replied, there would be 
occaſion for double or treble that number, to 
effect what he deſigned for that ſociety's per- 
formance ; and ordered, that they ſhould be 


all exerciſed in the art of r For 
uch. 


now, ſays he, England has need of 

l do not doubt but you have heard, that 
the king writing to father de la Chaiſe, the 
French king's confeſſor, concerning the at- 


fairs of the houſe among the Walloons, de- 


clared, that whatever was done to the Eng- 
liſh fathers of that houſe, he would look up- 
on as done to himſelf. Father Clare, rec- 
tor of the ſame houſe, being arrived at Lon- 


don to treat of that matter, got an caſy ac- 


ceſs to the king, and as eaſily gained his 
point. The king himſelf forbad him to 


kneel and kiſs his hand, according to cuſtom, * 
ſaying, reverend father, you have indeed 


once kiſſed my hand; but if I had known 


then, as I do now, that you were a prieſt, | 
I would rather myſelf, father, have knecled 


down and kiſſed your hand. After he had 


finiſhed his buſineſs, in a familiar converfa- 


tion, his majeſty told this father, that he 
would either convert England, or die a mar- 
tyr, and he had rather die the next day and 


convert it, than reign 20 years piouſly and 


happily, and not effect it. Finally, he cal- 


ed himſelf, A Son OF THE SOCLIETY, of 


whoſe good ſucceſs, he ſaid, he was as glad 
as of his own. And it can ſcarcely be ex- 
preſſed how much gratitude he ſhewed, 


when it was told him, that he was made 


partaker, by the moſt reverend our pro- 


vincial, of all the merits of the ſociety ; out 
of which he is to nominate one for his con- 
feſſor; but hitherto it is not known who 
it will be: Some report, that it will be the 


reverend father the provincial, bur ſtill there 


is no certainty of that. Many are of opinion, 
that father Edward R. Petre, who is chiefly 
in favour with the king, will obtain an 


archbiſhoprick, but more believe it will be a 
cardinal's cap. To him has been granted, 
within this monthlor two, all that part of the 


forbear repreſenting to the king, that his pro- palace, in which the king uſed to reſide when 
not a 
© day, 


ceedings were more dangerous than adyanta- * he was duke of York, whete there is 
- i 8. , g | - 4 2 ” 
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© courtiers waiting to ſpeak to his eminence, 


| for ſo they ſay he is called. For the king ad- 


viſes with him, and with many Catholic 
lords, who hkve the chief places in the king- 
dom; to find a method to propagate the fait ii 
£5 without violence. Not long ſince, ſome of theſe 
lords objected to the king, that they thought 
© he made too much haſte to eſtabliſn the 
6 faith. To whom he anſwered; I am grow- 


ing old and muſt take LXK GE STEPS; elſe 


if I ſhonld happen to die, I might perhaps 
© leave you in a worſe condition than I found 
you. When they asked him, why then he 
Vas fo little concerned about the converſion 
of his daughters, who were the heirs of the 


kingdom? He anſwered, God will:fake care 


5; of that; leave the converſion of my daugh- 
Faters, ro me; do you, by your example; 
convert your tenants and others to the faith. 
He has Catholick lord- lieutenants in mo 

counties; and we ſhall have ſhortly Catho- 


lick juſtices ot the peace in almoſt all places. 


© We hope alſo, that our affairs will have 


© good ſucceſs at Oxford. In the publick 


c chapel of the vice-chancellor, who is a Ca- 
<, tholick, chere is always one of our divines, 
* who has converted ſome of the ſtudients to 
the faith. The biſhop of Oxford himſelf, 
© ſeems to be a great favourer of the Catholick 
© faith; he propoſed to the council, whether 
© it did not ſeem to be expedient, that at leaft 
c one college ſhould be granted to the Catho- 
© licks at Oxford, that they might not be 
© forced to ſtudy beyond ſea at ſuch great ex- 
pences; but it is not yet known what an- 
© {wer he had. The ſame biſhop having in- 
© vited two of our brethren, together with 
© {ome of the nobility, drank the king's health 
© to a certain heretick lord who was in com- 
© pany, wiſhing his majeſty good ſucceſs in all 
© his undertakings: Adding alſo, that the 
© religion of the Proteſtants in England, did 
© not ſeem to him in a better condition than 
© Buda was before it was taken ; and that 
© they were next to Atheiſts, that defended 
© that faith. Many embrace the true religion, 
oy 
o 
o 
5 

1 
C 
& 
. 
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* 
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lately made publick profeſſion of it. Father 
Alexander Keynes, the provincial's nephew, 
to whom is committed the care of the cha- 
pel belonging to the elector Palatine's envoy, 
1s continually taken up in ſolving and an- 
ſwering the queſtions of hereticks, who 
doubt of their faith, of whom you may ſee 
two or three together walking by the chapel 
door, continually diſputing about ſome point 
of religion. As to prince George, it is yett 
uncertain what religion he profeſſes. We gra- 
dually begin to get footing in England; we 
teach human learning at Lincoln, Norwich, 
and York; and at Worceſter we have a 


king's ſoldiers; and we are to buy ſome 
houſes at Wigan in Lancaſhire. 'The Ca- 
tholick intereſt, 'grows very ſtrong; and at 
ſome churches granted to the Catholicks, 
upon holidays, there are often counted 1500 
preſent at the ſermon. At London alſo our 


buſineſs is carried on with the ſame good ſuc- 
VOI II. 
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< thirdly, which is the chief point, that all 
& 
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* 
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and four of the moſt coſiderable earls had 


publick chapel, protected by a guard of the 
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ceſs: Sermons are preached upon Every ho- 1686=7- 


* liday, and there ate: ſo many that. frequent 
© the chapels, that they are not big enough 


to hold them. T of our ſociety, Dormer' 
and: Bertue, preach: continually before 
the king and the queen; father Edward 
Neville, before the queen: dowager:; father: 


Alexander Keynes, in the chapel aforeſaid; 


others: in othet chapels: There are many 
© houſes bought in the Savoy, near Sometſet- 
houſe, which is the queen-dowager's palace, 
towards erecting the firſt college in London, 
for about 18000 florins; and they are hard at 
vVvorłk to bring theme: the form of a college, 
that a ſchool may be opened before Eaſter. 
A Catholick lord-lieutenant is ſhortly to 
go over to Ireland, becauſe the king cannot 
be ſatisfied with any other, to eſtabliſh the 
Catholick intereſt in that kingdom. The 
parliament will certainly ſit in this month of 


A 


February, of whom his majeſty is reſolved | 
to as three things: Firſt, that by a gene- 


ral act all the Catholick peers may be ad- 


mitted to ſit in the upper-houſe: Secondly,” 


that the teſt may be aboliſhed : And: 


penal laws againſt Catholicks ſhould be a- 


thoſe who will not heartily act for the ob- 


taining of them; and likewiſe diſſolve 
the parliament. At which reſolution ſome 
hereticks being terrified, came to a certain 


earl to adviſe with him what might be done; 
© to whom he anſwered, the king's: mind is 
ſufficiently known; what he orice ſaid he 
vill certainly perform: If you love yourſelves 
ſubmit to the king's pleaſure. There is to 
© be a great preparation of war at London, 
and a fleet of above 100 men of war, is to 
© be fitted out againſt the ſpring, but againſt 
© whom. it is uncertain. The Dutch are un- 
* der: great apprehenſions, but for what rea- 


* ſon, altho' they are ſaĩd to make an arma- 


< ment, time will beſt diſcover.” : 

The jeſuits of Fribourg, made no ſcruple to 
ſhow this letter to ſeveral perſons, who taking 
copies of it, made it publick in Switzerland, 
and at Geneva. Dr. Burnet ſays, he copied 


it from one in the hands of monſieur Heideg- 


ger, a famous profeſlor at Zurich. One of 
the copies was ſent to monſieur Dickvelt, am- 
baſſador of the ſtates-general in England, who 
ſpoke of it to the king. Whereupon the king 
deſired to ſee it, ſaying, he ſhould ſoon known 
whether it was genuine, or forged, to render 
the jeſuits odious. But tho? it was put into 
his hands, he {poke no more of it to monſieur 
Dickvelt. reds 


The parliament, which, according to the 


laſt prorogation, was to meet the 15th of Fe- The parz 
bruary, was farther. prorogued to the 28th cnt 


of April. Probably the king found things not progeny 


ripe enough, as he deſired, to be aſſured of 
the concurrence of the parliament in the exe- 
cution of his deligns. He choſe rather to take 
another courſe, which to him ſcemed more 
ſhort and eaſy, in eltabliſhing liberty of con- 


ſcience by his own authority, He was, doubt- 


I3 N : leſs, 


* 
* o 
5 nd 
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The king 


publiſhes 
in Scot- 
land a de- 
elaration 
for liberty 
of conſci- 
ence. 
Kennet. 
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leſs, perſnaded, that id ould be more eaſy to 
obtain the conſent of the parliament to a thing 


already done, than the power to doit, But 


he thought proper to begin with Scotland, 
that the example of that kingdom might in- 
fluence the Engliſh. For this purpoſe, he ſent 
a proclamation into Scotland for ani entire 
liberty of conſcience, with orders to the privy- 
council to publiſh ir. In his opinion, this 
proclamation was more than capable to con- 


vince all his good ſubjects of his great modera- 


tion,; andideſire that alb ſhould live-in quiet. 


He excluded, however; out of his favor, 


field-conventiclers, whom he recommended 
to his council to proſetute with all the ſeverity 
of the laws. This proclamation contained in 


ſubſtance: 8811 0 b 21 


That his majeſty being reſolved to unite 


© the hearts and affections of his ſubjects, to 


Godin religion, to him in loyalty, and 
to ctheir neighbours in chriſtian love and 
charity; he had therefore thought fit, by 
bis ſovereign authority, prerogative royal, 
and abſolute power, which all his ſubjects 
were to obey without RESERVE, to give, 
and grant his royal toleration, to the ſeveral 
profeſſors of the Chriſtian religion after nam- 


derate Presbyterians, to meet in their pri- 
vate houſes only; but it is his pleaſure that 
field- convent ĩiclers be proſecuted according to 


© the utmoſt ſeverity of the laws. In like man- 


ner, he tolerates Quakers to meet and exer- 
ciſe in their form, in any place or places ap- 
© pointed for their worſhip.” Then the procla- 
mation proceeds thus, conſidering the ſevere 
and cruel laws made againſt Roman Catho- 
© licks, (therein called Papiſts) in the minori- 
ty of our royal grandfather of glorious me- 
© mory, without his conſent, and contrary to 
© the duty of good ſubjects, by his. regents 
© and other enemies to their lawful ſovereign, 
our great-grandmother queen Mary, of 
© blefled and pious memory, wherein, under 
© the pretence of religion, they cloathed the 
© worlt of treaſons, fact ions, and uſurparions ; 
© and made theſe laws, not againſt the ene- 
© mies of God, but their own: Which laws 
© have ſtill been continued of courſe, without 
« deſign of executing them, or any of them, 
ad terrorem only, on ſuppoſiotion, that the 
« Papiſt, relying on an external power, were 
© incapable of duty and true allegiance to their 
© natural ſovereigns, and wrighttul monarchs : 
© We of our certain knowledge and long ex- 
© perience, knowing that the Catholicks, as it 
© is their principle to be good Chriſtians, ſo 
© jt is to be dutiful ſubjects; and that they 
© have likwiſe, on all occaſions, ſhewn them- 
© ſelves good and faithful ſubjects to us, and 
© our royal predeceflors, &c. Do therefore, 
© with the conſent of our privy-council, by 
© our ſovereign authority, prerogative royal, 
© and abſolute power, ſuſpend, ſtop, and 
© diſable all laws or acts of parliament, made 
© or exccuted againſt any of our Roman ca- 
© tholick ſubje&s, in any time paſt, to all 
© intents and purpoſes, making void all pro- 
© hibitions therein mentioned, pains or 


© penaltics therein obtained to be inflicted : 


c 
— 
c 
c 
- 
* 
ed. Firſt, he allows and tolerates the mo- 
c 
c 
. 
* 
Cc 
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So that they ſhall in all things be: as free 1686-7. 
cin all reſpects, as any oti:our Proteſtant Wey 


ſuhjects u hatſoevet, not. only td ekerciſe 


” 


their religion, but to enjoy all offices; bene- 


c fices, and others, which we ſlikllrthinꝭe fit to 
{| beſtow upon them in all time lud ming. 
And whereas the obedience of bur ſubjbets is 
due to us by their allegience, and our {oves 
5 reignty; and that no law, differencer in re- 
c igion, or other impediment whatſoever, can 
© exempt the ſubjects from their native A 


tions to the crownz and Fonlidering, at 


*,fome! oaths are capable of being wreſted by 
© men of ſiniſter intentions, a practice in that 
kingdom as fatal co religion as loyalty: We 
therefore caſs, annul, and diſcharge all oaths 
©, whatſcgyer, by which any of our ſubjects 
incapacitated from holding places or offices 
in our ſaid kingdom, di charging the- ſame 


to be taken or given in any itime coming, 


without our ſpecial warrant and coriſeht ; 
and we do ſtop, diſable, and diſpence with 
all laws, injoining the ſaid oaths, teſts, ot 
© any of them, &ci Towards the conclufion, 
the king reiterates former promiſes in theſe 
words: For the encouragement of our 
Froteſtant biſhops, and the regular clergy, 


and ſuch as have hitherto lived orderly, we 


think fit to declare, that it never was ont 
principle, nor will we ever ſuffer violence: td 
he offered to any man's conſcience, nor Will 
we uſe force, or invinſible neceſſity, againſt 
any man on the account of his perſu aſion, 
nor the Prote ſtant religion; but will protkct 
our biſhops and other miniſters, in their 
functions, rights, and properties and all out 
Proteſtant ſubjects, in the free exerciſe of 
their Proteſtant religion in the churches.? ' * 
Tho this proclamation concerned only Scot- 
land, I thought proper toinſert it here, becauſe 


NA. % d M A ·́gè¹ If in-A 


it diſcovers clearly the king's intentions and 


principles, and conſequently, how he pretend- 
ed to deal with his Engliſh ſubjects, tho”. hi- 
therto he ſtill kept within ſome bounds, with 
regard to that abſolute power, which England 
had not aſcribed to him in ſo extenſive a man- 
ner as Scotland. 18] | 

The council of Scotland blindly obeyed the 


1687. 


king, not only by publiſhing his proclamation, The coun- 
but even by thanking him for it, as for a ſig- cil of Scot: 


nal favour. This ought not to appear ſtrange, 
becauſe the council wholly conſiſted of men en- 


land pub- 
liſhes the 
king's pro- 


tirely devoted to the king, nor was there in clamation, 
Scotland any perſon in a publick office, who Kenner. 


was not, or at leaſt pretended not, to be in 
the ſame principles. The parliament was 
compoſed in the ſame manner, and by acts 
paſſed, had obliged all the Scots to an unlimit- 
ed obedience, ſo that no man could oppoſe 


the king's meaſures, under pain of high-trea- 


ſon. Accordingly, the council, in thanking 
the king for his proclamation, might boldly 
ſpeak for the whole kingdom : Not that they 
were ignorant that it was not the general ſen- 


timent of the nation, but becauſe they knew, 


no perſon would have the boldneſs to contri- 
dict It. 
nation, that this blind obedience is to be im 
puted, but to their governors, who were but 
a ſmall part of the people. 2 
a C 


It is not therefore to the whole Scotch 


BOOE XXIV. 


Is thanked 


The Reign of 


1687. The king charmed with the ready compli- 


ance of the Scots, and conſidering it as a fa- 
The kin 


555 Forable precedent for England, ſummoned his 
Fre de. Council, and told them, it was his intention 
clar ation to publiſh: the like declaration in England. 
in Eng- * He grounded his reſolution on his obſerving, 
land. that the endeavours to eſtabliſn an unifor mi- 
Kennet. gty in the four preceding reigns, had proved 

e ineffectual, and been very prejud icial to the 
nation. That beſides, ir was his opinidn, 
das moſt ſuitable: to the principles of chpiſtia- 
ty, that no man ſhould be proſecuted for 
conſcience-ſake; for hei thought conſeienee 
could not be forced.” - The couneil compoſ- 
ed like that of Scotland, approved of this re- 
ſolution; and magnified extremely the king's 
indulgence to his ſubjects. The declatation 
for liberty of conſcience was therefore publiſh- 


ed the th of April. It was much the fame 


with that publiſhed in Scotland, except that 
the king ſoftened his expreſſions concerning 
his ablolute power, and ſaid, © he made no 
doubt of the concurrence of his two houſes 
cc of parliament, when he ſhould think it con- 
ct venient for them to meet.” It was however 
manifeſt,” from the frequent prorogations of 
this parliament, that he was far trom being 

aſſured of their concurrance. 198 
Very probably, there was not in the whole 
nation a fingle perſon, who thought the King 
deſigned to favour or eaſe the Non-conform- 
iits. Every one clearly ſaw, that his aim in 
this declaration was to eſtabliſh the popiſh re- 
ligion, upon the ruins of the Proteſtant. For 
how could it be ſuppoſed, that the king, from 
a violent pertecutor, ſhould at once become a 
friend to the Diſſenters? Or what aſſurance 
could there be, that his promiſes ro the Non- 
con'ormilts, would be better kept than thoſe 
he had made ro the church of England ? Ne- 
3 ver: heleſs the Non-contormiſts had hitherto 
the Non. been treated with ſo much rigour, that it is 
coi rmiſts not ſtrange, they ſhould at firit think them- 
Echard. ſclves happy in a deliverance from perſecution. 
For this reaſon, addreſſes of thanks, from the 
ſeveral ſc&s, were preſented to the king for 
his declaration. The Anabaptiſts led the way: 
The Quakers followed, and next came the In- 
dependents; and laſtly, the Presbyterians. Some 
of theſe addreſſes ſpeaking of the royal power, 
carried it to the higheſt degree, becanſe it was 
then advantagious to the Non-conformiſt to 
maintain the authority by which they were 
freed from their conſtraint. The churchmen 
failed not to take notice of this change. But 
they could not juſtly blame an exceſs into 
which themſclves had fallen. The truth is, 
the cwo parties neither did then, nor yet do, 
follow on all occaſions, their own principles, 
with relation to the royal power, which they 
extend or contract, as the king is more or leſs 

The king tayourable to them. 

deſirous, Be this as it will, the war then waged be- 
duunte tween the two parties was of no long continu- 
the Proteſ- ance. They were quickly ſenſible, that the 
tante, court aimed to revive their former animoſities, 
Buract. in order to weaken them both. The king, to 
ſucceed in this deſign, made the hardſhips 
and perſecutions which the Non-conformiſts 
had ſuffered from the church of England, the 
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 topick' of his diſcourſe in his common conver- 1687. 
ſations( 92 No greater pleaſure could” be done 
him, than to entertain with the particulars ob 
thoſe opeſſtons. To. give the church of Eng- 2. 


lane à ſtill more ſenſible mortification, he or- 
dered the proceſſes in the eccleſiaſtical court ; 
againſt che Diffenters to be revived. But the is miſtaken 
Presbyteffans, who were molt concernèd, were in is aim; 
ſo wife as not to improve ſo lavorable an oc- and = 
cafion to motrify their enemies. On the o- . 
ther hand;/tho*-fome paſſionate men amongſt their 
the Diſſenters, publiſhed" virulent inveRives guard, | 
dpainſt'the church, tô retaliate their ill uſage, 
the Epiſeopalians unaflimoufly reſolved. not to 

anſwer them, for 8 th wide ning the breach 

berwecti the two parties, at a time when their 

union was more thæh ever. neceſſary. It cannot 

be denied, that hereih' their moderation and 
prudence were examplary.” In general, it may 

be affirtried, that if. ſome of the Noni conform- 

iſts, whether Ptesbytetians or others, ſtiffered 
themſelves to be rrarfported by their paſſion 

into infults upon the church of England, they 

were men of no note. The molt ſenſible, and 

thoſe who had moff credit in their party, ob- 

ſerved a great moderation. The Epiſcopa- Their 
power to eſtabt{ſh union, ſolely capable of ſup- labours for 
porting them Both. Writings were publiſhed an union. 
from time to time, in which the churchmen Kennet. 
acknowledged their error in driving the Preſ— 
byterians to extremities; that they were not 
ſufficiently aware of the artifices of the court, 

and promiſed to have for them great conde- 
ſcenſion, in caſe affairs were reſtored upon a 

good foot. It is true, they are accuſed of having 

been no leſs forgetful of this promiſe, than of 

that made when the reſtoration of Charles II. 

was tranſacting. But this concerns the follow- 

ing reigns. 5 1 e 

If there were Non- conformiſts who thought gome bi- 
themſelves obliged to expreſs their gratitude ſhops g 
for the king's declaration, by flattering ad- into che 
dreſſes, there were likewiſe biſhops who, with deſigns of 
much leſs foundation, prevailed with their mf CM 
clergy to ſend addreſſes of thanks to the king, 7 
as for a ſignal favour to the church of Eng- 
land. Of this number were Crew biſhop of 
Darham, Barlow of Lincoln, Cartwright of 
Cheſter, Wood of Lichfield, Watſon of St. 
David's. As for Parker biſhop of Oxford 
he was not fo ſucceſsful, ſince he could find 
but one clergyman 1n his whole dioceſe, who 
would fign ſuch an addreſs. It may eaſily be 
imagined, that, had the king's project ſucceed- 
ed, theſe biſhops would not have been the laſt 
to embrace the popiſh religion. 

The ſteps already made by the king for the 
intereſt of the popiſh religion, were not thought 
ſufficient by thoſe who aſpired to greater ad- 
vantages. Hitherto the Papiſts had not been 
able to procure any preferment in either of 
the univerſities, and yet they were paſſionate- 
ly deſirous to {et up there maſters and profeſ- 
ſors of their own religion, in order to become 
in time maſters of ſome of the colleges. It 
had been propoſed to the king to found a 
college in each univerlity. But whether the 
expence diſcouraged him, or whatever was the 
reaſon, it was thought more proper to 1 
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An order 


to the uni- 


verſity of 


1136 


duce Papiſts into the colleges already funded. 
The deſign was begun at Cambridge, where, 


ed a letter from the king, commanding the 


: . 


Cambridge Univerlity to admit to the degree of maſter of 
co admit a arts, Alban Francis, a Benedictine monk, 
Bemdaine without adminiſtring any oath hatſoever, not- 


monk to 


ef withſtanding any ſtatute or lay to the contrary, 


of maſter 
of arts, 
State-Try. 


Rejected. 


which the King was pleaſed to diſpence with 
in favour of the ſaid. Alban Francis. The 
vice- chancellor having communicated this let- 


ter to the congregation of regents and non- re- 


ents, it was unanimgully agreed by the mem- 
ers, not to admit the ſaid Francis, till the 


king had been petitioned to revake the man- 
date. For this purpoſe, they applied to Chriſ- 


topher Monk, duke of Albemarle, their chan- 


.cellor, pray ing his 10 with the king, 


to which he returned 


d for anſwer, that he had 
tried but. to no effect. Upon this anſwer the 
univerſity ſent deputies. to London, who were 


to apply to the earl of Sunderland, but he re- 
fuſed to hear them. Shortly aſter the king 


ſent a ſecond letter to the univerſity, the ſame 


in ſubſtance with the former, with this addi- 


ſummo 


tion, „ To do it at their peril.” As the uni- 
verſity; cnfinued til] to ſtand their ground, a 
ons: was ſent from the new eccleſiaſtical 


154 


Honers, commanding the vice-chancel- 


com 


lor to appear in perſon before them and the 


The vice- 
chancellor 
deprived. 

May 7. 


© 


| The affair 
of Mag- 

| dalen Col - 

| lege in 

| Oxford. 

| | State-Try. 


congregation, by themſelyes, or their deputies. 


In Short, by ſentence of the court, the vice- 


chancellor was deprived of his office; but 
Francis was not admitted. This was the firſt 
avowed attempt to introduce Papiſts into the 
unĩverſity. I ſay avowed, for ſome might 
have been received under the pretence of be- 
ing Proteſtants, But ſoon after Magdalen- 
College of Oxford, the richeſt in revenue “, 
had a more terrible ſtorm to incounter. 

The preſidentſhip of that college being va- 
cant the 31ſt of March, by the death of Dr. 


Clark, the vice-preſident gave notice for a new 


election the 13th of April. But before that 
day, the members of the college were inform- 
ed, that the king had granted a particular 
mandate in favour of Mr. Anthony Farmer, a 
man of ill reputation, who had promiſed to 
declare himſelf a Papiſt. Whereupon they 
preſented a petition to the king, praying him, 
either to leave them to the choice of their 
preſident, according to their tounder's ſtatutes, 
or to recommend a perſon who might be more 
ſerviceable to his majeſty, and the college. 
The anſwer received from the carl of Sunder- 
land, was, «That the king malt be obeyed.” 
Immediately after, the King's mandate was 
delivered to Mr. Robert Charnock f, a new 
convert and fellow of the college. This man- 
date being read in the preſence of all the fel- 
lows, it was reſolved to keep to the day ap- 
pointed for the ellection , on which day Dr. 
Hough was choſen by a great majority. The 
new preſident was preſented to the viſitor, the 


Dr. John Peachell,, the vice · chanceſlor receiv- 
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biſhop of Wincheſter, who ſwore arid admit- 


ed him to his office. 5 
The king was extremely provoked 


with this ; 


1687. 


election, and notwithſtanding the interpoſition 


of the duke of Ormond chancellor of the uni- 


verſity, the vice-preſident and fellows were 


cited to appear before the eccleſiaſtical com- 
miſſioners at Whitehall. Accordingly, the 


th of June, fix fellows deputed by the focie- 


ty, appeared before the commiſſioners, and to 


the queſtion, why they refuſed to obey the 
king's mandate? they produced- their ſtatutes, 


and the oath they had taken for the obſerva- 


tion of them, by which ſtatutes Farmer could 
have no pretenſion. They were ordered to 


attend again the 22d of the month, on which 


day they gave in ſo many allegations againſt 1 


Farmer, (who beſides was unqualified by the 


ſtatutes) that the commiſſioners were aſhamed 


of him. But as it was the king's' cauſe they 
were maintaining, they deprived Dr. Hough 


of his preſidentſhip, and ſuſpended the vice- 


preſident, and one oft the fellows *. The king 


be ing informed of the allegations againſt Far- 


mer, thought fit fo drop his firſt mandate, 
and granted a ſecond in favour of Dr. Parker 
biſhop of Oxford. 1 1 
Ihe fellows of the college finding him no 
better qualified than Farmer, refuſed to obey 
the new mandate. This ſo incenſed the king, 
that he went himſelf to Oxford, bent at all 
hazards to overcome their obftinacy. He or- 


dered them to attend him at Chriſt-Church, 


and ſpoke to them in terms capable of intimi- 


dating men of leſs firmneſs and reſolution. He 
commanded them to be gone, and to admit 
the biſhop of Oxford their preſident, letting 
them know, that otherwiſe they ſhould feel 
the weight of his hand. But inſtead of obey- 
ing, they offered a petition in vindication of 
their proceedings; but the king would not re- 
ceive it. At laſt, after all his menaces, he 
was forced to leave Oxford, without gaining 
his point. Shortly after, the king appointed 
a commiſſion to viſit the college, viz. Cart- 
wright biſhop of Cheſter, Sir Robert Wright, 


chief. juſtice of the king's-bench, and Sir Tho- 


mas Jenner a baron of the exchequer. Theſe 
commiſſioners treated the fellows very uncivil- 


ly, abſtaining not even from ſcurrilous and 


abuſive language. At laſt, ſeeing ir was not 
poſſible to overcome them, they 3 an ex- 
pedient to fave in ſome meaſure the king's ho- 
nour, by an ambiguous declaration, to which 
the fellows were willing to ſubmit. But this 
ſatisfied not the king, who, the commiſſioners 
ſaid, expected ſome farther ſubmiſſion, which 
they adviſed them to make, © by acknowledg- 
ing their contempt to his ſacred majeſty in 


< perſon, and to his letters; that they ſhould 


* promiſe to behave themſelves loyally for the 


© future; that they ſhould own the proceed- 
© ings and legality of the court, implore his 
« majeſty's pardon, and lay themſelves at his 


\ 


* 'Tho' the certain rents of it are but 4 or 5000 l. a year, yet it is thought the improved value of the eſtate belong- 


ing tb it, is about 40,000 I. Burnet. 


+ The ſame who was executed in the reign of king William, for being in a plot for the aſſaſſination of that prince, 


Rapin - 


+ The election was put off to April the 15th. See State. Tryals, 


** Dr. Aldworth, the vice-prefident, and Dr. Fairfax, 


© feet; 
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1687. feet; and that they ſhould declare their en- 
© tire ſubmiſſion to the biſhop of Oxford as 
Dr. Tho- their preſident.“ Of 27 fellows, only Char- 


mas Smith. nock and another * offered to ſign this ſubmiſ- 
See State 


Tryals lion. At laſt, the commiſſioners, impowered 
The fel- by the king, deprived the 25, who refuſed to 
lows ex- ſubſcribe the declaration, of their fellowſhips, 
* and expelled them from the college, for diſo- 
o. 1% bedience to the king's commands. They all 
proteſted againſt the ſentence, declaring. 
© They would uſe all juſt and legal ways of 
cc being relieved.” The ſentence however was 
confirmed by the eccleſiaſtical commiſſioners, 
and aggravated, by declaring the preſident 
and tellows incapable of being admitted to any 
eccleſiaſtical dignity or benefice. The preſi- 
dent refuſed to put the biſhop of Oxford in 
poſſeſſion of his lodgings, which were there- 
fore broke open. All the college was filled 
with Papiſts, and Charnock was made vice- 
preſident. Tho' this affair held from the be- 
ginning of June, to the end of October, 1 was 
willing, in order to avoid repetition, to finiſh 

the narrative at once. | 
200 KY. The king diſcovered on all occaſions his ex- 
make con- Fraordinary zcal for the advancement of his 
verts. religion; but principally in the diſpoſal of all 
Gives all places and offices in his gift. For {ome time, 


3 © he had ſcarce prefered any, but thoſe who were 
Echard willing to purchaſe his favour by changing 


without regard. to paſt ſervices or oftences. 
Many of thoſe who had been moſt active for 
the bill of exclufion were careſſed and courred, 
provided they would embrace the kings reli- 
gion, as for inſtance, the carl of Sunderland. 
But an adherence to the Proteſtant religion, 
Vas a ſufficient cauſe to remove thole who 
had done him the moit important ſervices on 
the {ame qgcalion, witneſs his brothers-in-law 
the earlsDt Clarendon and Rocheſter. Charles 
Talbot, earl of Shrewsbury, who ſome years 


before had turned Proteſtant, loſt his regiment 


of ; horſe, for refuſing to return to popeiy. 
The lords. licutenants of counties were almoſt 
all Papiſts. As for the judges, fome were Pa- 
The judges Pitts, and the reſt, tho* Proteſtants, were rea- 
are nis oy to obey all the king's commands. It any 
Kaner. Of them proved too ſcrupulous, they were im- 
Wenner. mediately diſplaced, for others more compli- 


ant. Theſe mercenary judges, when they 


went the circuits, received orders from the 
chancellor, to uſe all their authority for con- 


firming the right aſſumed by the king of diſ- 
peuſing with the laws, and to diſcourage, as 
much as poſſible, thoſe whom they ſhould not 
find diſpoſed to ſubmiſſion. 


ence... | 

Every one plainly ſaw the tendency of theſe 
proceedings, for rhe King was open and un- 
diſguiſed. Nevertheleſs, there were even a- 
mong the lawyers themſelves, ſome that at- 
tected to approve of all his actions, and by 
their addreſſes, to incourage him to proceed. 


To ſhew the exceſſive flattery of theſe men, 1 


ſhall here inſert an addreſs preſented to the 


king the 11th of June, by the ſociety of the 
Middle-Temple. 
700 1h 


their religion, and often diſplaced choſe who 
teſtified a zeal for the Proteſtant religion, 


Theſe orders 
were executed with extreme rigour and inſol- 


—A ‚· » K Mm a 8; m n 


May it pleaſe your majeſty, 


voice of men and angels, to return ſufficient 
thanks tor your majeſty's condeſcenfion and 
clemency to all your ſubjects, in your gra- 
cious declaration for a toleration. And as 
for this compaſſion and goodneſs, thanks 
ought to be paid your majeſty by all his 


ſubjects; ſo we eſpecially of the profeſſion 


4 

5 

0 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

- 

0 

0 

c 

© of the law, have moſt reaſon to be thankful 
for the honour you have done us, by aſſert- 
ing your own royal prerogatives, which is 
* the very lite of the law, and our profeſſion. 
© Which prerogatives, as they were given by 
* God himſelf, ſo we declare, that no power 
upon earth can diminiſh them, but they muſt 
always remain entire and inſeparable to your 
royal perion. Which prerogatives, as we 
have ſtudied to know them, ſo we are re- 
* ſolved to defend them, by aſlerting with our 
lives and fortunes that divine maxim, A Deo 
* Rex, A Rege Lex. And now as a teſtimo- 
© ny of our perfect ſatisfaction in this our ad- 
* dreſs and acknowledgment, we have ſub- 
* {cribed our names, that your majeſty may 
© know us to be yours; and that the reſt of 
our proteſſion may follow our example: And 
© therefore we beg your majeſty will accept 
© this addreſs from us, who in concluſion make 
c 
. 
c 
c 
0 


bold to otter our beſt wiſhes, and hearty de- 


fires, that your majelty's councils may proſ- 
per in wiſdom, your kingdoms flouriſh in 
peace, and your royal perſon enjoy a long, 
happy, and glorious reign over us.“ 


With all this, the king was diſappointed 256 ng 


in an affait which he earneſtly laboured, and 


that was the gaining the parliament to ap- t 
prove of the power pretended to by him of ment. 
The parliament Cennet. 
ſhould have met the 28th of April, W 
nd 


diſpenſing with the laws. 


expected accordingly. Bur the king, no 
ing things fo ripe as he deſired, had prorogued 
it to. the 22d of November. Some days be- 
fore this prorogation a pamphlet had been 
diſperſed in London, tending to give the par- 
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W E your majeſty's dutiful ſubjects, to our, 

great joy, have received a happy oc- The ad- 
caſton of making this declaration ot our gra- dreſs from 
tirade: And as we know that your majeſty's Middie- 
goodneſs is the greateſt that ever was ſhewn Temple. 
by a prince to his ſubjects, ſo we wiſh the Echard. 


prorogues 


he parlia- 


liament a diſadvantagious idea of the king in 


the ſuppoſicion that they were going to - fit. 
Here is a ſhort extract of this pamphlet, which 


was aſcribed to Dr. Burnet then in Holland. A libel 
Our king has given ſuch teſtimonies of 2 the 
ing. 


© his zeal tor his religion, that we ſee among 
all his other royal qualities, there is none for 
which he deſires and deſerves to be ſo much 
admired, ſince even the paſſion of glory, of 
making himſelf the terror of all Europe, and 
and arbiter of Chriſtendom, (which as it is 
natural. to all princes, ſo muſt it be moſt 
particularly ſo to one of his martial and no- 
ble temper) yields to his zeal for his church; 
and that he, in whom we might have hoped 
to ſee our Edward the third, our Henry the 
fifth revived, chuſes rather to merit the 
heightning his degree of glory in another 
world, than to acquire all the conqueſts that 
this low and vile world can give him: And 

13 Q that 
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1687. that, inſtead of making himſelf a terror to 
his neighbours he is contented with the 
humble glory of being the terror to his own 


people; ſo that inſtead of the great figure 
this reign might make in the world, all the 
© news of England, is now only concerning 
the practices on ſome fearful mercenaries. 
The king In the mean time, the king continued to 
_ take infinite pains to gain the members of par- 
members liament. He cloſetted, one by one, all that 
of parlia- were in London, and repretented to them what 
ment to he thought capable to convince them of the 
gain them neceſſity to aboliſh the penal laws, for the good 
over to ; > ths 5 
kim ; of the kingdom, and inforced his arguments 
Echard. with menaces and promiſes. It is not 1mproba- 


and at laſt ble, but ſome might be gained, but he could 
diſſolves never be aſſured of a majority of voices. This 
the brl determined him ar laſt to diſſolve the parlia- 
Gazetres, ment, by proclamation the 2d of July. 

The mem- 
bers of the 


laſt Parla- tereſts of religion were at ſtake, is compared 
ment vin- : 


dicated With their extreme zeal tor the king in the be- 
from an ginning of their ſcſhon, it muſt be interred, 
accuſation. that their compliance was owing pure'y to their 
miſtake in their good opinion of the king, and 
that their firmneſs proceeded from their being 
at laſt undeccived They are therefore un- 
juſtly accuſed, of intending to ſacrifice to the 
king, the intereſt ot religion and their coun- 
try. They demonſtrated the contrary, in re- 
ſiſting che temptations, the king laid before 
them, even in his preſence, and face to face. 
This, in my opinion, is the higheſt degree to 


which firmneſs can be carried. They were all, or 


almoſt all, members of the church of England; 
nay, for the molt part, high-charchmen. 1 have 
before given the reaſon of their exceſſive zeal 
and condeſcenſion for the king, and therefore 
need not repcat it. But when they diſcover- 
ed that the point was not to curb the Diſſent- 
ers, but that the king's deſigns concerned the 
Proteſtant religion, without any diſtinction of 
ſects, they cvidently thowed, that they were 
as good Proteſtants, as thoſe who accuſed them 
of being Papiſts, or popithly inclined. This 
truth will ſtill more plainly appear, in the firm 
and unſhaken courage of the church of England, 
on the moſt imporrant occaſion that ever was. 
Quo War- After the parliament was diſſolved, the 
ranto'sif- king's grand affair was to have a new one en- 
ſeg out. tirely at his devotion. But he would not call 
againſt di- B98, ; £ f 
vers cor- One, till he was aſſured of having ſuch mem- 


porations. bers returned, as he ſhould think proper. For 


Kennet. this purpoſe, Quo Warranto's were iſſued a- 


gainſt ſeveral corporations, to the end, that 
when they were deprived of their charters, the 
king might grant ſuch new ones, as ſhould 
render him maſter of rhe elections. It may be 
imagined, that as the courts of juſtice were diſ- 
poſed, the corporations could not but be de- 
prived of their charters, and for obtaining new 
-ones, were obliged to comply with the king's 
defires. This was one of the methods uſed 
by the king, to diſpoſe the people to elcct 
ſuch members, as would promote the defign 
of taking off the penal laws and teſt. It would 
be too tedious and difficult to relate all the 
king's ſecret methods, the emiſſarics he ſeut 
into the counties and corporations, the in- 


When the firmneſs of the members of this 
parliament, as ſoon as they believed the in- 
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ſtruct ions he gave them to gain the people, the 1687. 
arguments, promiſes, and menaces they uſed; . 
All that can be ſaid in general, is, that nothing rio 
was forgot which he thought would contribute rex 85 
to the procuring a favourable parliament. To favourable 
this end, magiſtrates and lord-lieutenants were parliament 
diſplaced, but chiefly, particular men were Burnet. 
cloſerted to engage them in the king's mea- 

ſures. It was alſo with this view that he made 

a progreſs through ſeveral counties, and ſtop- 

ped at the cities and great towns, to careſs or 
intimidate the people. But he every where 

met with ſuch coldneſs, or rather averſion to 

his deſigns, that he durſt not venture to call 

a parliament. As the people were convinced, 

that the king's deſign, with whatever pretence 

he diſguiſed it, was to deprive them of their 

liberty, and change the eſtablſhed religion, 

they would not be the inſtruments of their 

own ruin. The affair of Magdalen college, 

which was in its greateſt heat, during the king's 
progreſs, greatly contributed to open the eyes 

of the moſt blind, and exaſperate the na- 

tion. The king would have a parliament, which 

ſhould conſent to the abrogation of the pe- 

nal laws and teſt, or grant him a power of diſ- 

penling with them, at a time when his whole 

conduct difcove:ed a ſettled deſign of planting 

the Popith, upon the ruin of the Proteſtant 
religion. Belides, it was manifeſt, he did not 

ask this power as a favour, but inſiſted upon 

it as a right, which he had already aſſumed, 

without the concurrence of the parliament. 

At laſt, the king ſhowed ſo open a con- The pub- 
tempt of the law, that no perſon could miſtake lich entry 


; ads Bhs | ---+ Of the 
him. After ſending, as we have ſeen, a ope's 


ſolemn embaſly to Rome, he would have a nuntio at 


nuntio in ordinary reſiding at his own court. Windſor, 
The pope had, the laſt year, nominated for Kennet. 
this employment, Fardinando Dadda, do- 
mettick prelate to his holineſs, who had been 

about the king ever ſince his acceſſion to the 
crown, and was the queen's great favourite. 

He had been received as nuntio, but private- 

ly, and without the people's knowledge. But 

now the king having entirely pulled off the 
mask, was for honouring him with a pub= _ 
lick reception, though to aſſume the charac —_ 
ter of the pope's nuntio was high-treaſon. To = 
give more luſture to the nuntio, he was firſt 
conſecrared archbiſhop of Amaſia in the ro) 

chapel, after which, on the third of July, he 

made his publick entry at Windfor, -with 

great pomp and magnificence. It was a very 
ſurprizing ſpectacle to Proteſtants, to ſee à 

nunt io from the pope in his Pontificalibus, 


preceded by a croſs-bearer, and a train of 


prieſts and monks, in the habits of their re- 
ſpective orders Mean while, on this very occa- 
110 che king received an unexpected mortifica- 
tion ; for having ordered Charles Seymour, 
duke of Somerſet to attend the nuntio to his 


audience, he defired his majeſty to excuſe him 


f-om an office which the laws of the land made 
criminal, This fo inccnſed the king, that he 
removed him from his places of gentleman of 
the bed- chamber, and colonel of dragoons. Hen- 
ry Fitz- roy, duke of Grafton, leſs ſcrupulous, 
accepted the office reſuſed by the duke of So- 
merſet. Some have: believed, that Dadda was 
| | one 
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1687. one of the king's principal counſellors in affairs 

ot religion; 
| ſo contrary to the ſentiments of the pope, who 
by no means approved the king's conduc. 
The ſame thing cannot be ſaid of Takes Petre, 
or Peters, the king's confeſſor, who was the 
firſt mover of all the engines to advance the 


Father progreſs of popery. He was publickly re- 


Petre re- ceived into the council the 11th of November, 


ceived we contrary to the opinion of the moſt eminent 

CHO Papiſts, who juſtly feared the king's affairs 

would thereby be very much prejudiced. 
Tho' the king had given convincing proofs 


The king ng 
of his averſion to the Proteſtant religion, he 


receives 


favourably favourably received the French Proteſtants, 


on yu who took ſanctuary in England on account of 


tants from the rigours exerciſed againſt them in France. 
France. He not only granted them his protection, but 
Kennet, alſo large ſums, beſides his licence to encour- 
age a publick collection. Some aſcribe this 
to policy, in order to intimate to the Engliſh, 
how little ground they had to fear ſuch treat- 
ment in England, from the king, who was ſo 
charitably compaſſionate to the misfortunes of 
foreigners, perſecuted in their own country. 
But as the king himſelf did not diſcover the 
motives of this conduct, they can only be con- 
jectured. Thus much is certain, the French 


miniſters. thought themſelves under ſuch obli- 


gations to the king, that they were amongſt 
the moſt forward to diſplay his virtues in their 
ſermons, whenever an occaſion offered. I my- 
ſelf remember to have heard a preacher in 
the church of the Savoy launch out into the 
profaneſt flattery  _ 
George Villiers, duke of Buckingham, who 
now made a contemptible figure, died this 
year in Yorkſhire, juſt as he had lived, that is, 
without any ſenſe of religion. This ſame year 
death likewiſe ſeized the famous Sir William 
Petty, phyſician and fellow of the royal ſocie- 
ty. after having publiſhed ſeveral uſeful and 
valuable writings. . | 
1688. I am now come to the year 1688, a critical 
The king year to England, the firſt halt of which pro- 
3 his rended to the Engliſh the loſs of their religon 
Echad. and liberties. James II, had promoted his great 
work in the three years he had been on the 
throne, with a ſurpriſing rapidity and ſucceſs. 
He had inveſted himſelf with-an abſolute pow- 
er, that hardly ſuftered- any contradiction, 
The laws of the land ware openly violated, 
The privy-council was almoſt wholly popiſn, 
and under the direction of a jeſuit. The mot 
conſiderable places in the court and kingdom 


Death of 
the duke 
of Buck - 
ingham. 

April 16. 


were poſſeſſed by men of the ſame religion. The | 


teſt and penal laws were inſufficient fences to 
ſecure religion, for which they were intended. 
In a word, the king was reſolved to complete 
his work at all events, and an army of 15000 
men, encamped within a few miles of London, 
belides the aſſiſtance of France, ſeemed to pro- 
miſe him ſucceſs. But what was more extraor- 
dinary, was, that Proteſtant corporations, 


when their religion was ſo violently attacked, 


ſent their addreſſes of thanks to the king, as 
for a great favour, publickly promiſing to 
chute ſuch members for the enſuing parliameut 
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ut it is not likely, he would act 
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as ſhould concur with his meaſures. All this 1688. 


gave juſt occaſion to fear, that no remedy coul. 


poſſibly be found for the miſeries of the na- 
tion, which greatly increaſed. The only re- 
fuge which ſcemed to be left, was the prineeſs 
of Orange, preſumptive heir of the crown, 
who, like another Elizabeth, would reſtore 
things to their former ſtate, when ſhe ſhould 
aſcend the throne. But, beſides that the king, 
who was but in his 55th year, might yer live The queen 
a great while, an aſtoniſhing proclamation, ol _ 
publiſhed the 2d of January, to notify rhe Peharg. 
queen's being with child, and to order publick | 
thankſpiving to God, entirely deſtroyed the 
hopes which had been entertained. 
The Papiſts were tranſported with this a- 
greeable news. Some even began to debate 
the queſtion, whether a daughter. born fince 
the king's advancement to the throne, ought 
not to take place before the princeſs of Orange, 
born while he was duke of York? But this 


_ queſtion was very needleſs. Every one was 


peſuaded, the Papiſts through hope, and the 
Proteſtants through fear, that the queen would 

be delivered of a prince. It is very certain, 
the Proteftants from this time began to form eee 
ſuſpicions about the queen's pregnancy. This epos. 
appeared in ſeveral pamphlets, diſperſed thro' 
London, ſome of which ware even dropped in 
Whitehall, Hitherto, the ſole foundation of 

the ſuſpicion, that the queen's pregnancy was 

a cheat, conſiſted in her having been ſo many 

years childleis. But this foundation was too 

weak to prove the certainty of an impoſture. 

It was not impoſſible for the queen to be with 

child; but on the other hand, neither was it 
impoſſible that the queen ſhould be willing to 

ſuppoſe an heir. The extreme zeal of the king 

and queen, and of moſt of their counſellors 

and confidents, for their religion, rendered 

ſuch a ſuſpicion plauſible to the proteſtants. 
Hiſtories have recorded inſtances of the like 
impoſtures, as in Spain, and in England itſelf, 

where it is pretended, that queen Mary, to de- 
prive her ſiſter Elizabeth of the ſucceſſion, 
would have ſuppoſed an heir, had not her 
husband king Philip prevented it. For this 

reaſon, the ſtory of queen Mary's ſham- con- 
ception, as delivered by Fox, vas reprint- 

ed and diſperſed through the kingdom, with 

this title, Idem Iterumt or Queen Mary's 
Big-Belly. Another cauſe which contributed 

oreatly to corroborate this ſuſpicion, was the 
indiſcretion of ſome jeſuits, who publiſhed, 

that ſhe would certainly be delivered of a prince. 

They pretended, that this conception was mi- 
raculous, and the effect of a ſolemn petition, 
which the late deceaſed ducheſs of Modena had * ere 
put up in heaven to the bleſſed Virgin Mary Precendeg⸗ 
or of a vow. the queen had made to our lady 

of Loretto, with the preſent of a golden image, 
inriched with precious ſtones. As on pretence 

that the queen had been ſeveral years childleſs, 

her pregnancy could not be deemed ſuperna- 

tural, chere was no neceſſity to aſcribe it ro a 
miracle, of which there could be no certainty. 

So, this needleſs precantion ſerved only to con- 

firm the ſuſpicion. 


* is thought, that the king's favours to the French refugees, were, chiefly to engage them to eſpouſe and abet 


_ the king's power of diſpenſing with all penal laws in religion, See Kennet, 
s : 


The 
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1688. The queen's pregnancy produced many 
GW, congratulary addreſſes. Some of theſe carried 
The king their compliments and flattery to the laſt ex- 
Jap, ceſs. This is no wonder. Mot of the lord- 
ated by „. 3 . 
numerous lieutenants, juſtices, and magiſtrates of the 
addreſſes, towns, being devoted to the king, it was not 
Echard. difficult for them to perſuade the corporations, 

that theſe congratu ations to the king were the 
juſt tribute of their duty. This being once in- 
culcated, they drew up the addreſs themſelves, 
and procured ſuch ſubſcriptions as they thought 
proper, thereby cauſing the corporations to 
ſay what they pleaſed. Were addreſſes to 
be conſidered, as containing the real ſen- 


timents of the people, it might be ſaid, that 


all the Engliſh nation was tranſported with joy, 
through the hopes of a popiſh ſucceſſor. But 
the nation ſoon diſcovered directly oppolite 


ſentiments. Beſides, it appears, tne king did 


not rely on this general concurrence of his ſub- 
jects, ſince he da ed nor ro call a parliament, 
whoſe approbation aid compliance were the 


great object ot his delires. 
Books of 
controver- 
ſy publiſh- 
ed. 
Echard. 


the king uſed to advance the popiſh religion, 
there was ſtill another from which he promiſed 
himſelt great ſucceſs. S me time ſince, the 
Romiſh prieſts and jeſuits had printed and dis- 
peried a great number of controverſal writings, 
which had been anſwered by Tillotſon, Jeu— 


niſon, Stillingfleet, Sherlock, and others, in a 


manner which, in all appearance, was not a- 
greeable to the papiſts. The king tearing, 
without doubt, that his doctors would not be 
a match- for the champions of the church of 
England, publiſhed a proclamation, grounded 
Feb. 10. upon a ſtature made the 14th of Charles II, 
Gazettes. © prohibiting the printing and ſelling all un- 
Forbidded c licenſed aud treaſonable books and pamphlets, 


3 under the pains and penalties provided by the 
© ſaid act Under this name we' comprehended 
the controverſial books publiſhed by the Pro- 
teſtants, on a pretence, that they encouraged 
and fomented animoſities amongtt his ſubjects *. 

Letters oe The king's grand deſign, as ha:h been ſcen, 

anna was to repeal the teſt and penal Jaws, and for 


and Fagel that purpoſe he wiſhed to have a parliament at 


relating to his devotion. He had already abrogated theſe 
the teſt. laws by his own authority, but he daily found, 
Burnet. that this did not ſuffice to lead his ſubjects to 
| the degree of compliance he deſired. He thought 
therefore, if the conſeur of the prince and 
princeſs of Orange, could be obtained, it 
would be a great ſtep towards obtaining the 


fame thing of the parliament. To that end, 


he reſolved to ſound the inclinations of the 


prince of Orange, without his appearing iu ir. 


He employed Mr. James Stewart f, penſionary 
Fagel's acquaiutance, who wrote to that mi- 
niſter endcavouring to perſuade him, that it 
was the intereſt of England, and of the prince 
and princeſs of Orange, that the teſt ſhould be 
abrogated, and the laws againſt the Catholicks 
repealed. This letter coming only from a 


Beſides the forementioned methods, which 
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private man, the prince would not alow Mr. 


vain renewed his inſtances for an anſwer, till 
at laſt, he was obliged to acquaint Mr. Fagel, 


that his firſt letter was wrote by the King's di- 


rection, who deſired to have the opinion of 


the prince and princeſs upon the affair. This, 


Joined to the falſe report propagated in Lon- 
don, that the prince and princeſs of Orange 
had given their conſent to the abrogation of 
the teſt and penal laws, forced Mr. Fagel at 
laſt to anſwer Mr. Stewart, and let him know 
the ſentiments of the prince and princeſs of 
Orange. 
The letters of theſe gentlemen have made 
ſo much noiſe in the world, and arc ſo univer- 
ſally known, that I do not think it neceſſary to 


inſert them. I ſhall content myſelf with brief- 


ly refreſhing the readers memory with the ſub- 
{tance of Mr. Fagel's anſwer. He told Mr. 
Stewart, © That it was the opinion of the 
prince and princeſs, that no chriſtian ought 
© to be puniſhed tor his conſcience, or ill uſed 
becauſe he differed from the eſtabliſhed re- 
ligion, and therefore could conſent, that the 
Roman catholicks ſhould enjoy a full liberty 
ot conſcience. That as to the Non- confor- 
miſts, their highneſſes did not only conſent, 
but heartily approved of their having an en- 
tire libeiry ot conſcience, for the exerciſe of 
their religion, without any trouble, hind- 
rance, or moleſtation on that ſcore.---- -But 
their high-mightincfles could not by an 

means agiree to the repeal of the teſt, and 
thoſe other laws, that tended to the ſecurity 


* K * A & A A A 


the e, than their being excluded from par- 
liament and publick employments; and that 
by them che Proteſtant religion is ſheltered 


"This aniwer was ſupported with reaſons ſo 
clear and ſolid, that Mr. Stewart finding him- 


ſelf too weak for ſuch an adverſary, thought 


it more adviſeable to deny all correſpondence 
wih Mr. Fagel on this ſubject, in order to 
deſtroy the authority of Mr. Fagel's anſwer, 


which had been printed and diſperſed through 
England and all Europe. The penſionary pro- 


voked at this proceeding, ſent a letter to the 


marqueſs of Albyville, the Engliſh ambaſſador 


at the Hague, wherein he called him to wit- 
nels, that the prince. and princeſs of Orange had 
decla ed to him their thoughts concerning the 
penal laws, inthe ſame manner as he had repre- 
ſented them; and that Albyville had acquaint- 
ed the king with jt long before he wrote his 
letter. He complained of the earl of Sunder- 
land, for having aſſigned an allowance to print 
a pamphlet 2, which allerted, that the anſwer 
of Mr. Fagel to Mr. Stewart was ſuppoſitious, 
tho' he himſelt had ſeen the original, and knew 
that che king had alſo ſeen it. This laſt letter 


* About this time it was, that in order to retain the poorer ſort of people from letting their children be enticed into 
the popiſn ſchools and ſeminaries erected in and about London, Charity-Schools began to be ſer up in that great and 
noble city. The firſt ſchools of this kind were opencd at Norton Folgate, and St. Margareis We minſter on Lady- 


day 1688. Kennet, 
+ A Scotiſh lawyer, 
Buract. | 


+ Intitled, Parliamentum Pacificum, or the happy union of king and people in a healing parliament, Kennet. | 


* 


whom king James had pardoned, and received into favour, after a long exile, Kennet. 


was 


1688. 
Fagel to return an anſwer. Mr. Stewart i 


from all the deſigns of the Roman catho- 
licks againſt it, or againſt the publick ſafery.” 


” 4 " 4 
* 


ot the Proteſtant religion, ſince the RRman 
catholicks received no other prejuui.e from 
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1688. was likewiſe printed in French and Engliſh, © 
ud diſperſed. All this was extremely inju- 
-rious to the king, and began to give 3 thought fit to publiſh a ſecond upon the fame 
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all his ſubzects, and, by virtue thereof, had 1688. 
filled almoſt all the offices with Catholicks, ne 
liſh hopes, that the prince and princeſs of 
range would not abandon them in their preſſing 
neceſſities. It muſt be obſerved, that Mr. Fa- 
gebs letter to Mr. Stewart was wrote on No- by patliament, he could, however, proceed 
vember the 4th, the laſt year, before the without their concurrence, and act by abſolute 
queen's pregnancy was divulged.- But this at- power. Perhaps too, he intended to bring 
fair became not publick, till the beginnig of things to a criſis, being inceſſantly puſhed by 
„ 20 ee 715103 his popiſh counſellors, who were for improv- 
The king The refuſal of the prince and princeſs of ing the occaſion offered them by the king's 
earneſt to Orange to conſent to the abrogation of the zeal. the declaration was as follows: 


have a A TH HEE 

7. teſt and penal laws, ſerved only to enflame the | 

parhament James 1 

to him. deavours to have a pariiament at his devotion. OUR conduct has been ſuch in all time, A ſecond 
c 


ſubject, the 27th of April this year. Perhaps 
he had a mind to ſhew, that tho he was de- 
ſirous of having what he had done, confirmed 


gevoted king's zeal, and oblige him to uſe freſh en- 

Kennet. - He ſent therefore emiſſaries into the ſeyeral as ought to have perſuaded the world, declaration 
counties, to try to ſecure the elections, be- © that we are firm and conſtant to our reſolu- for liberty 
fore he ventured to call a parliament. But 


eee e agen 14 tious: Yet that eaſy people may not be a- 8 
the more ſollicitous he was to gain this point, © buſed by the malice of crafty wicked men, 


the leſs inclination he found in the people, who, 


on ſo important an occaſion, were unwilling to 
traft- their intereſts with men devoted to the 


court, as the king deſired. Wherefore the 


king, foreſeeing all his artifices would prove 


his army bliged to ule force, gave out commiſſions for 
and fleet, 

Kennet. Rae, 8 : | 
Sends for ſtanding army, and likewiie cauſed a larger 


his troops fleet to be equipped. The new commiſſions 
were almoſt all given to Iriſh and popiſh offi- 
H land, cers. Moreover, he wrote, the 17th of Ja- 


out of 


Cazettes. nuary, to the ſtates-general, to demand the 
-fix. Engliſh and Scotch regiments that were in 
their ſervice, The 2d of March, he iſſued 
- out a proclamation, Forbidding his natural 
born ſubjeEts to enter or liſt themſelves in 
the ſervice. of any foreign prince or ſtate, ei- 
ther by ſea or land. | | 

which are The ſtates did not think proper to ſend 

refuſed by theſe regiments to the king in the preſent 

- 3 juncture. They returned a civil anſwer, and 

rat» declared, that having examined their engage- 


ments, they could find no agreement or capi- 
tulation that could oblige them to grant his 


majeſty's demands, except when he was in 
war with ſome of his neighbours, or there was 
an inſurrection at home. That they had ac- 
ordingly ſent the ſix regiments into England 
in the year 1685, at the time of the duke of 
Monmouth's rebellion. But that now the 
king being in peace with his neighbours, and 
free from ditturbances at home, they ſaw no 


reaſon that could oblige them to ſend back 


thoſe troops. The king not ſatisfied with 
this anſwer, renewed his inſtances. But the 
ſtates, in ſhewing how theſe regiments were 
formed, and the treaties which had been made 
about them, inſiſted, that they were obliged 
to ſend them back only in the two caſes above- 
mentioned, and that the king was not at pre- 
ſent in either. At laſt, after a third fruitleſs 
attempt, the king, by a proclamation, called 


home all his ſubjects which were in the ſervice 


_ of the ſtates- general. Whereupon, the prince 
of Orange offered paſles to all the officers of 
the {ix regiments that were willing to return 
home, which about 4o of rhem accepted. 

Tho” the king had publiſhed laſt year a de- 


claration, for an entire liberty of conſcience to 
'Vor IL 


- raiſing new troops, for the increaſing of his 


0 


c 


c 
& 
c 


Increaſes * unſucceſsfnl, and that he: ſhould at laſt be o- 


c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 


A 


we think fit to declare, that our intentions 


are not changed ſince the 4th of April 1687, 


when we iſſued ont our declaration for liber- 
T of conſcience, in the following terms : 
(Here the declaration was recited verbatim; 
and then it tollows;)_ Ever fince we. granted 


this indulgence, we have made it our princi- nila 


al care to ſee it preſerved without diſtinction, 
as we are encouraged to do daily by multi- 
tudes of addreſſes, and many other. aſſuran- 
ces we receive from our ſubjects. of all per- 
ſuaſions, as teſtimonies of their ſatistaction 
and duty; the effects of which we doubt not 
but the next parliament will plainly ſhew; 
and that it will not be in vain, that we have 
reſolved to uſe our uttermoſt endeavours to e- 


ſtabliſh liberty of conſcience, on ſuch juſt and 


equal foundations, as will render it unalter- 


able, and ſecure to all people the free exer- 
ciſe of their religion for ever ; by which fu- 


ture ages may reap the benefit, of what is 


ſo undoubtedly for the general good of the 


whole kingdom. It is ſuch a ſecurity we 
deſire, without the burthen and conſtraint of 
oaths and teſts, which have been unhappily 
made by ſome governments, but could ne- 


ver ſupport any: Nor ſhould men be advan- 


ced by ſuch means to offices and employ- 
ments, which ought to be the reward of ſer- 
vices, fidelity, and merit. We muſt con- 
ciude, that not only good chriſtians will join 


in this, but whoever is concerned for the 


increaſe of the wealth and power of the na- 
tion. It would, perhaps, prejudice ſome of 
our neighbours, who might loſe part of thoſe 
vaſt advantages they now enjoy, it liberty of 
conſcience were ſettled in theſe kingdoms, 
which are, above all others, moſt capable of 
improvements,and of commanding the whole 
world. In purſuance of this great work, we 
have bcen forced to make many changes 
both of civil and military officers throughout 
our dominions, not thinking any ought ro be 
employed in our ſervice, who will not contri- 
bute towards eſtabliſhing the peace and 
greatnels of their country, which we moſt 
carneſtly deſire, as unbiaſſed men may ſee 
by the whole conduct of our, government, 
and by the condition of our fleet, and of our 
armies, which, with good management, ſhall 
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1688. be conſtantly the ſame, and greater, if the 


ANY *< fafety, or honour, of the nation require it. 


We recommend theſe conſiderations to all 
« our; ſubjects, and that they vill reflect on 
their preſent eaſe and happineſs, how for a 
bove three years that it hath picaſced God to 
permit us to reign over theſe kingdoms, we 
have not appeared to be that prince, our e- 
nemies would have made the world afraid 
of; our chief aim having been not to be the 
oppreſſor, but the father of our people; of 
which we can give no better evidence, than 
by conjuring them to lay aſide all private ani- 
moſities, as well as groundleſs jealouſies, and 
to chuſe ſuch members of parliament, as may 
do their parts to finiſh what we have begun 
for the advantage of the monarchy, over 
which Almighty God has placed us; being 
_ © reſolved to call a parliament, that ſhall meet 
An order © in November next at fartheſt,” _ 
to the bi- The king was nor fatisficd with publiſhing 
ſhops to this declaration in the uſual method, but think- 
ape read ing, withour doubt, that, in ſo important an 
churches Affair, extraordinary formalities were to be 
and cha- obſerved, he iſſued out an order of council, 
pelss enjoy 
May 4. 


\ 
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diſtributed throughout their ſeveral dioceſes, to 
Welwood. e read at the uſual time of divine ſervice, in all 
churches and chapels, on certain days named 
in the order. Some believed, the king had 


two views in this order, firſt, to mortity the 


church of England, againſt which he had for 
ſometime ſhewed great reſentment : ſecondly, 
to lay the biſhops under a neceſſity, either of 
making themſelves in ſome mcaſurc the in- 
ſtruments of his deſigns againſt the Proteſtant 
religion, or of incurring the penalt ies of their 

Several _ diſobedience in caſe of a refuſal. 

biſhops 


meet and Who were in London, aſſembled at the arch- 


debate a- biſhop's palace ar Lamberh, to conſult how 
_ it. they were to behave upon to nice an occaſion. 
ennet. 


For they were neceſſarily, either in obeying 
the king, to approve, by their conduct, this 
violation of the laws, and betray the intereſts 
of the Proteſtant religion, or in refuſing to o- 
bey, to draw upon themſelves the penalties 


which, in all appearance, would be inflicted 


for their diſobedience. "Theſe difficulties were 
debated in this aſſembly with all the care, ſo 
important an affair required, after they had 
implored the divine aſſiſtance by extraordina- 
ry prayers. The reſult of their conterence was, 
that it was better to obey God than man, and 
their caſe being ſuch, that they could not a- 
bey the king without betraying their own con- 
ſciences, they ought without farther conſidera- 
tion to expoſe themſelves to the approaching 
ſtorm, rather than ſacrifice the intereſts of God 
and rhe church. This reſolution was ground- 
ed upon four conſiderations. 1. That many 
would juſtly judge the clergy either cowards or 
hypocritical time-ſervers, in publiſhing what 
they thought illegal, and illegally ſent to them. 
2. That many who votes tor parliament-men 
would take this for the confent of the pub- 
liſhers, and be ſtrenthened in the chuſing ſuch 
men as ſhould be friends, not only to the in- 
dulgence, bur to the foundation of it, the diſ- 


enjoyning the biſhops to cauſe it to be ſent and 


their abſent brethren, and of the 


Upon the receit of this order, ſeveral biſhops, 


The archbiſhop, being in an ill ſtate of health, did not go to Whitehall, Burnet, 


The HISTORY ff ENGLAND. AC 
penſüng power. 3. That the world would 1688. 


have reaſon to take their publication for an 


approbation, becauſe there could no other in- 
tention in ordering it to be publiſhed, but to 


make the clergy parties to it. 4. That after 
this they 5. expect farther things to be 
publiſhed by them, at which they muſt make 
a ſtand; and their making a ſtand when they 


had loſt their reputation would be of no 


force. 55 Gti SEES 

Purſuant to this reſolution, the conſulting They peri: 
biſhops, being ſeven, before they parted drew tion the 
up a petition, and ſubcribing it the ſame day, Ling an be 
the 18th of May, ſix of them“ croſſed the fn 67 F 
water to Whitehall to preſent it to the king, ing it to 
without acquainting any perſon with their de- their clerg 
ſign. Their names were Sancroft archbiſhop 8y: 

T7 Canterbury, Lloyd biſhop of St. Aſaph, Echard, 
Kenn of Bath and Wells, Turner of Ely, Lake 


of Chicheſter, White of Peterborough, Tre- 


lawny of Briſtol. Their petition ran thus. 


To the king's moſt excellent majeſty. 

The humble petition of William archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, and divers of the Suffragan bi- 
ſhops of that province, now preſent with 
him, in bchalt of themſelves and other of 

inferior 

clergy of their reſpective dioceſes. | 


Humbly ſheweth, | 2 


F HAI the great averſeneſs they find in 
« * themſelves, to the diſtributing and pub- 

© liſhing in all their churches, your majeſty's 
late declaration for liberty of conſcience, pro- 

* ceeds neither from any want of duty and o- 
bedience to your majeſty, (our holy mother 
* the church of England being, both in her 
principles and in her conſtant practice, un- 
queſtionably loyal, and having, to her great 
honour, been more than once publickly ac- 
© knowledged to be ſo by your gracious ma- 
« ſty;) nor yet from any want of tenderneſs 
© to diſſenters, ia relation to whom we are 
* willing to come to ſuch a temper, as ſhall be 
* thought fir, when the matter ſhall be con- 
« ſidered and ſettled in parliament and con- 
* vocation : But among many other conſidera- 
tions, from this eſpecially, becauſe that de- 
« clarations founded upon ſuch a diſpenſing 
power, as hath been often declared illegal 
in parliament, and particularly in the years 
* 1662, and 1672, and in the beginning of 
your majeſty's reign; and is a matter of ſo 
great moment and conſequence to the whole 
nation, both in church and ſtate, that your 
« petitioners cannot in prudence, honour, or 
© conſcience, ſo far make themſelves parties 
© to it, as the diſtribution of it all over the 
© nation, and the ſolemn publication of it once 
and again, even in God's houſe. and in the 
time of his divine ſervice, muſt amount to, 
in common and reaſonable conſtruction. 
© Your petitioners therefore moſt humbly and 
* earneſtly beſeech your majeſty, that you 
© will be pleaſed not to inſiſt upon their diſ- 
© tributing and reading your majeſty's decla- 
ration; and your petitioners, as in duty 
bound, ſhall ever pray, &c. 


The 


Book XXIV. 


churches f. 


1688. The king, ſurprized and incenſed at this 

2 petition, anſwered in a very angry tone: I 

The king's © have heard of this before, but did not be- 

anfwer. © lieve it: I did not expect this from the church 

ennet. cc of England, eſpecially from ſome of you. If 

« I change my mind, you ſhall hear from me; 

ce if not, I expect my command ſhall be o- 

ec beyed.” The biſhops replied, © We reſign 

© our ſelves to the will of God;” and then 
immediately retired. | | : 

Bet, * of Durham and Rocheſter, 


both eccleſiaſtical commiſſioners, and two o- 
thers , cauſed the declaration to be read in 
their dioceſes. But it generally happened, 


wherever it was read, that the congrega- 


tion immediately left the church. One mini- 


ter, before he began to read it, told his flock, 


© That he could not refuſe the order ſent him 
© to read the declaration, but that he knew 
© no order which obliged them to hear it.” 
In London it was read bur in four or five 

In the interim, the court was unreſolved 
what courſe to take with the biſhops. Not 
bur that they were determined to come to ex- 
tremities, rather than quit their deſigns. How- 
ever, they did not care to begin with the bi- 
ſhops, becauſe of the people's reverence tor 
them. Tho' the king's council perſuaded him 
to do all things with a high hand, they trembl- 
ed, however, when they met with any oppoſi- 


tion, ſeeing the great diſproportion between 


the number of Proteſtants and Papiſts, They 


conſidered, that while every one was ſubmiſ- 


five, the lords- lieutenants of counties, and the 


magiſtrates, all creatures of the king, had great 


credit and authority; bur. ſhould the people 


happen to grow weary of their obedience, and 
_ openly reſiſt, their authority would vaniſh; and 
it was not probable, the leſſer number ſhould 


ſubdue the greater. This had been the caſe in 
that reign of Richard II, and very lately in that 
of Charles I. It ſeems therefore, that prudence 
required the king carefully to avoid what might 
produce a ſudden revolution, and not to enter 
upon violent meaſures, till he had taken great- 


er precautions. For, upon ſuppoſitions of a re- 
bellion, which was not impoſſible, if the bi- 


ſhops were proceeded againſt with rigour, was 
it not a groſs error, to rely on a Proteſtant army 
to introduce popery, and force Proteſtants to 
ſubmiſſion? But, on the other hand, thoſe who 
directed the king in his counſels and under- 
takings, had not his intereſt chiefly in view, 
but that of the Catholick religion. They con- 
ſidered the king only as an inſtrument to be 
made uſe of, at all events, whilſt he was alive, 


for fear they ſhould ſuddenly loſe him. God 
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ſeems to have blinded this prince, to prevent 1688. 


his ſeeing what every one elſe cleatly ſaw, in 
order to throw him upon his ruin. He was 
therefore reſolved to proceed with the utmoſt 
rigour againſt the biſhops, and for that purpoſe 
they were ſummoned to appear before the coun- 
cil the 8th of June. CO 9128 
On their appearance, they were asked, whe- 
ther they owned the petition? The biſhops 
ſurprized at this queſtion, ſince they themſelves 
had preſented the petition, feared ſome ſnare 
was laid for them, and therefore at firſt for- 
bore to give a direct anſwer . At laſt, the arch- 


biſhop confeſſed, that it was written with his and 


* 


The bi- 
ſhops ſutn- 
moned bee 
fore the 
council. 
Their ap- 
pearance 
be- 


own hand, and that the reſt had ſigned it ; ad- "mrs 


ding withal, they had done nothing but what 
they were ready to juſtify. The chancellor en- 
deavored to make them ſenſible of the ill- con- 
ſequences of their diſobediences, which tend- 
ed to diminiſh the king's authority, and to diſ- 
turb the peace of the kingdom. At laſt, he 
asked them whether they would give their re- 
cognizances to appear before the court of king's 


Burnet. 


bench to anſwer this high miſdemeanour? This 


they all refuſed, inſiſting on the privilege of 
their peerage, which they were reſolved to main- 


tain, as well as the rights of the church, be- 


Ing equally bound by their callings to oppoſe 


all innovations both in goverment andreiligion. 
The chancellour ſurprized at their conſtancy? 
threatened to ſend them to the Tower, and to 
proſecute rhem to the utmoſt rigour of the law, 
unleſs they immediate] 
drew their petition. They unanimouſly an- 
ſwered, That they were ready to go wherever 
his majeſty was pleaſed to ſend them; that 
they hoped the king of king's would be their 
protector and their judeg ; that they feared no- 
thing from men; and that having acted ac- 
cording to law and their own conſciences, no 
puniſhments thould ever be able to ſhake their 


reſolutions, 


Upon this anſwer, 80 privy-counſellors, ſe- 
veral of them Papiſts **, were for ſending the 
biſhops to the Tower. A warrant was imme- 
diately drawn and ſigned for their commitment, 
the reaſon given being, © For contriving, ma- 
« king, and publiſhing a ſeditious libel againſt 
his majeſty and his government.” It is dif- 
ficulc to conceive, upon what foundation, they 
could be accuſed of publiſhing a petition which 
they had only delivered to the king himſelf. 


However, the attorney and ſollicitor-general, 
were ordered to proſecute them for the ſame 


the next term. It was not thought proper to 


ſend them to the Tower through London for 


tear it might occaſion a tumult. They were 
therefore 1n the moſt private manner conveyed 


* Barlow of Lincoln, and Crofts of Hereford. Kennet. 


+ Namely, by Mr. Hall, Dr. Thompſon, and Mr, Elliot, Kennet. Burnet ſays, it was read in ſeven churches 
in London, and in not above 200 all England over. 

+ It ſeems as the biſhops were going to the council, th aber, tha | | 
the law to accuſe himſelf. Accordingly, when the king in council, holding the petition in his hand, asked them whe- 
ther they had ſigned that paper? they made a low bow and ſaid nothing. What! ſays the king, do you deny your 
own hands? Upon which they ſilently bow'd again. Then the king told them, if they would own it to be their hands 
upon his royal word not a hair of their head ſhould be touched, Whereupon the archbiſhop ſays, © Relying on your 
ce majeſty's word, 1 confeſs it to be my hand.“ And fo ſaid all the reſt. Then being ordered to withdraw, when 
they were called in again, they found the king vaniſhed, and Jefferies in the chair, who uſing them very roughly, 


ſent them to the Tower. The tranſlator had theſe particulars from the late biſhop of Durham's own mouth. 


** They were, chancellor Jefferies, the marqueſs of Powis, the earls of Sunderland, Mulgrave, Huntingdon, Peter- 
borough, Craven, Murray, Middleton, Melfort and Caſtlemain; the lords Arundel, Darmouth, Godolphin, and 
Dover; Sir John Ernly, Sir Edward Herbert, and Sir Nicholas Butler. Echard. : 


, they were adviſed to remember, that no man was obliged by 


recanted, and with- 


They ate ll 
ſent to the I 
Tower: | 


Echard. 


%% 
V5. by water. But people hearing of it, flocked 
in multitudes to the rĩver- ſide, and upon their 
knees deſired their bleſſing, with loud accla- 
mations extolling their conſtancy. The fame 
ſpectacle was ſeen at the Tower, where the ſol- 
diers of the (garriſon fell on their knees to beg 
their bleſſing. This was a great mortification to 
the king, and might have convinced him, that he 
was yet very far from his aim. But, as 1 ſaid, the 
deſign of his counſcllors was to make haſte and 
finiſh the work begun, tor fear ſome accident 
ſhould deprive them'oi their inſtrument. 
| The queen Two days after the biſhops had been ſent 
Jelivired to the Tower, the 10th of June, the queen 


of a prince was delivered ot a prince who, during the lite 
| Burnet, 


| . 1 
! 

al 
1 


prince of Wales, and atterwards, by ſome was 

called the Pretender. His birth was an occa- 

ſion of triumph to the Papiſts, but an aſtoniſh- 
ment and terror to the Proteſtants, who ſaw 
their hopes defeated, that their misfortunes 
would end with the death of the king. It is 
univerſally known, that the birth of this prince 
has been very much ſuſpected, and that many 
did then, and ſtill do, believe it ſuppoſititious. 
Multitudes of papers have been publiſhed for 


| Suſpicions 
relating 
to it. 


the ſuſpicions, and other, arguments to re- 
move them. The reader, doubtleſs, expects 
not from a foreigner, the deciſion of a tact 
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which was never perfectly cleared, the impoſ 
ture whereof reſts only upon conjectures and 


— 


probabilities, and the truth upon ſuppoſi ions, 
which indeed are generally true, bat of which 

| | It cannot be ſaid, that ir is impoſſible they may 
= Reflefions be ſometimes talle. In general, it is very cer- 
W upon it. caln, the q cen, during the whole time of her 
| pregnancy, was ſuſpected of a deſign to im- 
| poſe an heir upon the kingdom, and this ſuſ- 
picion was very publick. Ir is alſo certain, that 
tho? the king and queen knew of this ſuſpicion, 
they took no care to remove it. On the con- 
trary, their whole conduct, as well during the 
- queen's pregnancy, as her labour, rf ſtill 
greater ſtrength to the ſuſpicions. For a ne- 
gligence which ſignifies nothing when there is 
no. ſuſpicion, muſt be remarked when an im- 


a ſtanding rule, that, when both parents ex- 
preſs not any doubt concerning the birth of 
their child, uo perſon can be ſure they are de- 
ceived. But this rule is perhaps not ſo general 
and certain as many imagine. It is very good 
where there is no ſuſpicion of a cheat. But in 
caſe a preſumptive heir, diſinherited by the 
birth of a child, who comes to take his place, 
has good proofs that the child is ſuppoſititious, 
certainly the bare owning of this child by both 
parents, will not invalidate proots, which I 
ſuppoſe to be jull. It is not impoſſible for a 
man and wife to ſuppoſe a child, thro' revenge, 
or ſome other intereſt, in order to deprive a 
preſumptive heir of their inheritance, I ſay, 
it is not impoſſible, tho' it rarely happens. 
There are however inſtances to prove the poſ- 
ſibility. Indeed, to decide by law, that a child 
is ſuppoſititious, very convincing proofs muſt 
be alledged, becauſe the judges, who are obli- 
ged to follow the rules of law, are not deter- 
mined by appearances, however probable they 
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of his father was known by the name ot the 


and againſt, ſome containing the grounds of 


poſtor is ſuſpected. On the other hand, it ſeems 


may be. But the caſe is not the ſame with 1688. 
the publick, on whom' very often eonjectures 
grounded upon great probabilities, make as 
much impreſſion as the ſtrongeſt ptoofs- The 
affair in queſtion having never been legally de- 
cided. 1 can only preſent the reader with what 
has been moſt probably urged pro and con, in 
order to aſſiſt him either to be determined for 
or againſt the pretended ſuppoſition of the princè 
of Wales, or to ſhow him, that he ought to 
ſuſpend his judgment, till the thing is more 
plainly diſcovered. This I propoſe to do with 
impartiality, in producing the arguments al- 
ledged on both ſides. — J 
There are three opinions concerning the real 


or pretended birth of theprince of Wales. 


The firſt is, that the queen was not with Sundry 
child when ſhe pretended to be fo, and that opinions 
at the time of her ptetended delivery a fon NN. 
was ſuppoſed as being born of her. The ſe- the orte 


; the prince 
cond ts, that' ſhe was really with child, but of Wales, | 


that having the misfortune ot a miſcarriage, ſhe Echardz 


continued ſtill to feign herſelf big, and at laſt 
ſuppoſed, or cauſed to be ſuppoſed, a child as 
born of her body, and that this child dying 
ſhortly after, another was ſubſtituted in his 
room, and to this, dying ſeven weeks after, 
ſucceeded another child. The third opinion 
is, that the queen was really with child, and 
delivered the 1oth of June of a ſon, the ſame 
who is ſince called the Pretender, and is now 
ar Rome. In confirmation of the firſt of theſe 
opinions it is alledged : 1. That the king, for 
certain reaſons, was become incapable of chil- 
dren. 2. That the queen' had been ſeven years 
without being with child. 3. That now ſhe 
had never a conſtant reckoning. 4. That her 
delivery was ſudden, and immediately after the 
removing of her lodgings. 5. That it was on 
a Sunday morning, when all the Proteſtant 
court-ladies were at church. 6. That neither 
the princeſs Anne of Denmark, the archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, nor the Dutch ambaſſador were 
preſent at her labour, tho” they were the three 
perſons who ought principally -to have been 
there. 7. That during the labour, her bed was 
not leſt ſo open as.it ſhould have been. 8. That 
while ſhe went with child, ſhe never fatisfied 
the princeſs Anne, and many Proteſtants ladies 
about her, of her bigneſs, either by lettin 
them feel her belly, or {ce her breaſts. 9. Nei- 
ther did ſhe ſhow the princeſs any of her milk 


after her lying-in. 10. That during her labour, 


a warming- pan was brought into the room, tho 
the whearher was extreme hot, and the room 
heated by a vaſt crowd of people. Laſtly, it 
was alledged, that tho” the king, queen and 
courticrs, ſufficiently knew before the delivery, 
that the nation ſuipected an impoſture, they did 
not uſe thoſe precautions as they might and 
ought to have done in ſuch a caſe; and in- 
ſtead of putting it beyond all poſſibility of doubt, 
they left ſo many marks of ſuſpicion, as cauſ- 
ed infinite doubts and diſputes; inſomuch that 
ſome. Roman catholicks themielves owned, 
That ſo important an affair had been ma- 


« naged with great ſupineneſs and impru- 


« dence.” This is what Mr. Echard ſays, one 
of the moſt moderate hiſtorians, who is not to 
be ſuſpected by the King's adherents. 

Dr. Welwood 


\ 
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Extract 
from Wel- 
wood. 


and from 
biſhop 
Burnet, 


Dr. Welwood is very ſhort in his account of 
this matter, and contents himſelf with giving 
the general opinion, without any thing of his 
own.” Theſe are his words: Ya) cb 


While the biſhops were in the Tower, the 


© Roman catholicks had their hopes crowned 
© with the birth of a pretended prince of Wales. 
The fears of a Proteſtant ſucceſſor, had been 
© the only allay that rendered their proſpetity 
© leſs perfect. Now the happineſs of having 
© an heit to the crown, to be bred up in heit 
© own religion; quaſhed all choſe fears, and a- 


© toned for the uncertainty of the king's life. 


It was ſo much their intereſt c have one, and 
there were ſo. many circumſtances that ſeem- 
ed to render his birth ſuſpicious, that the 
nation in general were inclinable to believe, 
that this was the laſt effort of the party, to 
, accompliſh our ru. 0. 1 
But the moſt circumſtantial account af this 


affair, is tliat of Dr. Burnet biſhop of Salisbury, 


in the Hiſtory of his o-π,N Times, publiſhed 


fince his death. As Lam to make ſome re- 


marks on his teſtimony, it will be neceſfary to 
inſert the following patlage, wherein he expreſ- 
ly ſpeaks of the birth oſ the prince of Wales. 
I. muſt now look back to England, where 
the queen's delivery was the ſubject of all 
men's diſcourſe. And ſince ſo much depends 


account of all that related to that matter, as 
J could gather up, either at that time or at- 
terwards. The queen had been for ſix or 
ſeven years in ſuch an ill ſtate of health, that 
every winter brought her very near death. 
Thoſe about her ſeemed well aſſured, that 
the, who had buried all her children ſoon af- 
ter they were born, and had now for ſeveral 
years ceated bearing, would have no more 
children. Her own. prieſts apprehendedd it, 
and ſeemed to wiſh for her death. She had 


great and frequent diſtempers, that returned 
often, which put all people out of their hopes 
or fears of her having any children. Her 


ſpirits were now much on the fret. She was 


© ligns. It was believed, that ſhe had a main 
hand in driving him to them all. And he, 
perhaps, to make her gentler to him in his 
vagrant amours, was more eaſy to her in every 
thing elſe. The lady Dorcheſter was come 
back from Ireland; and the king went often 
to her. But it was viſible, ſhe was not like 
to gain that credit in affairs, to which ſhe 
had aſpired. And therefore this was leſs con- 
© {idered. 

© She had another mortification, when Fitz- 
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wick. He was a ſoft and harmleſs young man, 
and was much beloved by the king: But 
the queen's diſlike kept him from making 
any great figure. He made two campains 
in Hungary, that were little to his honour : 
For, as his governor diverted the allowance 
© that was given for keeping a table, and ſent 
* him always to eat at other tables, ſo, tho in 
© the ſiege of Buda there were many occaſtons 
© given him to have diſtinguiſhed himſclf, yer 
© he had appeared in none of them. There 
© was more care taken of his perſon, than be- 
Vo IL 


on this, I will give as full and as diſtinct an 


eager in the proſecution of all the king's de- 
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James the king's fon was made duke of Ber- 
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came his age and condition. Vet his gover- - 


© nor's; brother was a jeſuĩt, and in the ſecret: 
© So evety'thing was ventured on by him, #nd 
* all was forgiven him. 2 
In September, the former yet, the queen 
went to the Bath, whete che king cime and 
ſaw her, and ſtaid a fe days with her: She 
after that purſued a full courſe of "bathing 
And having reſolved to return in the end of 
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ſex is ſubject; and that made her ſtay there 
a weck longer. She came to Windſor on the 
th of October. It was ſaid, that at the 
very time of her comigg to the king, her 
mother, the ducheſs of Modena, made à vw 


by her means have a ſon; And it went cur- 
rent, hat the queen believed herſelf to be 
with child in that very inſtant in which her 
mother made her vow : of which, "ſome tra- 
vellers have aſſured me, there was 4 ſolemn 
record made at Loretto. A conceptioti ſaid 


now fixed to the õtli of Ober: So the nine 
months were to run to the 6th of Jaly. She 
was in the progreſs of her big belly, let blobd 
ſeveral times: And the moſt aſtringent things 
that could be propoſed were uſed. . 
It was ſoon obſerved, that all things about 
her perſon were managed with a myſterious 
ſecrecy, into which none were admitted- but 
a few Papiſts. She was not dreſſed nor un- 
dreſſed with the uſual ceremony. Prince 
George told me, that the princeſs went as 
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far in deſiring to be ſatisfied, by feeling the 


motion, after ſhe {aid the was quick, as the 
could go Without breaking with her: And 
ſhe had ſometimes ſtaid by her even indecefit< 
Iy long in mornings to ſee her rife, and to 
give her her ſhift: Bur ſhe never did either, 
She never offered any ſatisfaCtion in that mat- 
ter by letter to the princeſs of Orange, nor 


to any of the ladies of quality, in whole word 


the world would have acquieſced. An 


libels were wrote, treating the whole As an 
impoſture. The uſe the queen made of thi;was, 
to ſay, that ſince ſhe ſaw ſome wete ſuſpetting 
her capable of ſo black a contrivance, ſhe{corn= 
ed to fatisty thoſe who could entertaitr fuch 
thoughts of her. How juſt ſo ever this tnight be, 
with relation to the libellers, yet certainly it ſhe 
was truly with child. She owed it t6 the king 
and her ſelt, to the king's daughters, but moſt 
of all to the infant ſhe carried in her belly, to 
give ſuch reaſonable ſatisfaction, as might 
put an end to jealouſy. This was in het 
power to do every day: And her not doing 
it, gave juſt grounds of ſuſpicion. 
© Things went thus on till Monday in Eaſ- 
© ter week, On that day the king went to 
© Rocheſter, to ſee Tome of the naval prepara- 
tions; but was ſoon fent for by the queen, 
© who apprehended ſhe was in danger of miſ- 
© carrying. Dr. Scarborough was come to 
Knightsbridge to. ſee biſhop Ward, my 
© friend, and was then his patient: bur the 
© queen's coach was ſent to call him in all haſt, 
* {mee ſhe was near miſearrying. Dr. Winde- 
13 © bank, 


* 


September, an accident took her to which che 


to the lady Loretto, that her daughter might 


to be thus begun, looked ſuſpicious. It was 
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for her going to Windſor, where 


aid that morning upon an appoint- 
ment for Dr. Walgrave, another of the 
ueen's phyſicians, who the next time he 


j * oy him, excuſed himſelt ; for the queen, he 


© ſaid, was then under the moſt apparent ſigns 
© of miſcarrying. Of this the doctor made 
< oath; and it is yet extant. | 


FEES. 
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< rendon, being to go out of town for a few 
days, came to ſee the queen before ſhe went, 
* knowing nothing of what happened to her: 
And ſhe,; being a lady of the bed- chamber 
to the queen dowager, did according to the 
© rule of the court, go into the queen's bed- 
chamber without asking admittance. She 
© ſaw the queen a bed, bemoaning herſelf in 
© a molt doletul manner, ſaying often, un- 
* done, undone: And one that belonged to 
her carried ſomewhat out of the bed, which 
© ſhe believed was linnen taken from the 
queen. She was upon this in ſome confu- 
* fton: And the counteſs of Powis coming in, 
t went to her, and ſaid with ſome ſharpneſs, 
what do you do here? And carried her to 
the door. Before ſhe, had got out of the 
court, one of the bed chamber-women fol- 
lowed her, and charged her not to ſpeak of 
any thing ſhe had ſeen that day. This mat- 
the queen held on her courſe... 

Ihe princeſs had miſcarried in the ſpring. 
So, as ſoon as ſhe had recovered her ſtrength, 
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that had ſo good an affect on the queen. 
Some of her phyſicians, and all her other 
© frinds, were againſt her going. Lower, one 
« of her phyſicians, told me, he was againſt it: 


A 


the Bath, tho' the king preſſed it with an 
unuſual vehemence. Millington, another 
phyſician, told the earl of Shrewsbury, from 
whom I had it, that he was preſſed to go to 
© the princeſs, and adviſe her to go to the 
Bath. The perſon that ſpoke. to him. told 
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© him, the king was much ſet on ir; and 
that he expected of him, that he would 


« perſuade her to it. Millington anſwered, 
© he would not adviſe a patient according to 
direction, but according to his own reaſon: 
© So he would not go. Scarborough and Wi- 
« therby took it upon them to adviſe it: So 
© ſhe. went thither in the end of May. 

As foon as ſhe was gone, thoſe about the 
© queen did all of a ſudden change her reckon- 
ing, and began it from the king's being 


With her at Bath. This came on ſo quick, 


© that tho" the queen had ſer the 14th ot June 

ſhe intend- 
to lie- in, and all the preparations for the 
birth and for the children were ordered to 
be made ready by the end of June, yet now 
© a reſolution was taken for the queen's ly- 
© Ing-in at St. 10 and directions were 
« given to have all things quickly ready. The 
© Bath water either did not agree with the 
« princeſs: or the advices of her friends were 
© ſo preſſing, who thought her abſence from 
* the court at that time of ſuch conſequence; 


On the ſame day, the cone of Cla- | 


ter, whatever was in it, was huſhed up: and 


the king preſſed her to go to the Bath, ſince 


He thought, ſnhe was not ſtrong enough for 


© that in compliance with them ſhe gave it 
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return in a few days. 

The day after the court had this notice; 
the queen ſaid ſhe would go to St. James's, 
and look for the good hour. She was often 


out it did not, and that therefore ſhe would 


warning to have things ready. But ſhe was 
ſo poſſitive, that ſhe ſaid, ſhe would lye 
there that night, tho ſſie ſhould lye upon 
the boards. And at night, tho' the ſhorter 
and quicker way was to go from Whitehall 
to St. James's through the park, and ſhe al- 
ways went that way, yet now by a ſort of 
aſſectat ion, ſne would be carried thither by 
Charing- Croſs through the Pall Mall. And 
it was given out by all her train, that ſhe 
was going to be delivered. Some faid it 
would be next morning: And. the prieſts 
{aid very confidently, that it would be a boy. 
The next morning about nine a clock, 
ſhe ſent word to the king, that ſhe was in 
labour. The queen dowager was next ſent 
to. But no ladies were ſent for: So that no 
woman were in the room, but, two dreſſers, 
and one under-dreſſer, and the midwife. 
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teſs of Sunderland; fo ſhe came. The lady 
HBellaſis came alſo in time. The Proteſtant 
ladies that belonged to the court were all 


gone to church, before the news was let go 


abroad: For it happened on Trinity Sun- 


* day, it being that year on the roth of June. 


© The king brought over with him from 
Whitehall a great many peers and privy- 
*' conncellors. And of theſe, 18 were let in- 
© to the bed - chamber; but they ſtood at the 
fartheſt end of the room. The ladies ſtood 
within the alcove. The curtains of the bed 
were drawn cloſe, and none came within 
them but the midwife, and au under-dreſſer. 
The queen lay all the while a bed: And in 
order to the warming one ſide of it, a warm- 
ing- pan was brought, but it was not open- 
ed, that it might be ſeen that there was fire 
and nothing elſe in it. So here was matter 
5 ſuſpicion, with which all people were 
A little before ten the queen cried out as 
in a ſtrong pain, and immediately after the 
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told, that ir was impoſſible upon ſo ſhort a 


The earl of Arran ſent notice to the coun- 


; midwife {aid aloud, ſhe was happily brought 


to bed. When the lords all cried out of what? 


the midwife anſwered, the queen muſt not be 
ſurprized; only ſhe gave a ſign to the counteſs 


of Sunderland, who upon that touched her 
| forehead, by which, it being the ſign before a- 
greed on, the king ſaid he knew it was a boy. 
No cries were heard from the child; nor was 
it ſhewed to thoſe in the room. It was pretend- 
ed more air was neceſſary. The under- dreſſer 


what elſe in her arms to a dreſſing- room, to 
which there was another entry to it from 
other appartments. The king continued 
with the lords in the bed- chamber for ſome 


minutes, which was either a ſign of much 


phlegm upon ſuch an occaſion; for it was 
not known whether the child was alive or 
dead: or it looked like giving time for ſome 
management. After a little while they went 
all into the dreſſing-room, and then the 
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The Reign of ] A ME 8 II. 
1688. © news was publiſhed. In the mean while, no 
body was called to lay their hands on the 
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looked on him as a dying child. Tlie king 1688. 


queen's belly, in order to a full ſatisfaction. 


© lieve, there was a baſe impoſture now put on 


© the nation, That ſtill increaſed. That night 
one Hemings, a very worthy man, an apo- 
* thecary by his trade, who lived in St. Mar- 


© tin's-Lane, the very next door to a family of 


© an. eminent Papiſt, (Brown brother to the 


_ © viſcount Montacute, lived there) the wall 
© between his parlour and theirs being ſo thin, 
© that he could eaſily hear any thing that was 
© faid. with a louder voice; he (Hemings) 
was reading in his parlour late at night, 
© when he heard one coming into the neigh- 
© bouring parlour, and ſay with a doleful voice, 
the prince of Wales is dead: upon which a 
great many that lived in the houſe came 
dowa ſtairs very quick: Upon this confuſion 
he could not hear any thing more; but it 
was plain, they were in a great conſterna- 
tion. He went with the news next morning 
to the biſhops in the Tower. The counteſs 
of Clarendon came thither ſoon after, and 
told them, ſhe had been at the young prin- 
.ce's door, but was denied acceſs: She was 
© amazed at it; and asked if they knew her: 
© They faid they did, but that the queen had 
ordered, that no perſon whatſoever ſhould 
© be ſuffered to come in to him. This gave 
© credit to Hemings's ſtory, and looked as it 
© all was ordered to be kept ſhut up cloſe, till 
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© another child was found. One, that ſaw 


the child two days after, ſaid to me, that 


© he looked ſtrong, and not like a child fo 


© newly born, Windebank met Walgrave 


« the day after this birth, and remembered 


© him of what he had told him eight weeks 
before. He acknowledged what he had ſaid, 
but added, that God wrought miracles : To 
which no reply could or durit be made by 
the other: it needed none. So healthy a 
child being ſo little like any of thoſe the 
queen had born, it was given out, that he 
had fits, and could not live. Bur thoſe who 
* ſaw him every day obſerved no ſuch thing. 
On the contrary, the child was in a very 
< proſperous ſtare. None of thoſe fits ever 
© happened, when the princeſs was at court; 
© for ſhe could not be denied admittance, tho? 
© all others were. So this was believed to be 
given out to make the matter more credible, 
© It is true, ſome weeks after that, the court 
© being gone to Windſor, and the child {car 
© to Richmond, he fell into ſuch fits, that 
© four phyſicians were tent for. They all 
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© and, queen were ſent for. The ' phyfidi-- VS 
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© ans went to a dinner prepared for them; and 


gather of his birth: To which ſome 
more ſhall be added, when J give an account 
of the proof that the king brought after- 
wards'to put this matter out of doubt; but 
by which it became indeed more doubtful 


format ions that were {ent over to the prince 
and princeſs of Orange, as I had many from 


theſe, the various reports that were, both 
then and afterwards ſpread of this matter, 
of which biſhop Lloyd has a great collection, 
moſt of them well atteſted. What truth ſo- 
ever may be in theſe, this is certain, that 
the method in which this matter was con- 
duced from firſt to laſt was very unacount- 
able. If an impoſture had been intended, 
it could not have been otherwiſe managed. 
The pretended excuſe that the queen made, 
that ſhe owed no ſat is faction to thoſe who 
could ſuſpect her capable of ſuch baſe forgery, 
was the only excuſe that the could have 
made, if it had been really what it was com- 


recovered, and was ſo little altered by her 
labour, either in. her looks or voice, thar 
this helped not a little to increaſe jealouſies 
The rejoycings over England upon this birth 
were very cold and forced. Bonfires were 


tulatory addrefles went round the nation. 
None durſt oppoſe them. But all was for- 
mal, and only to make a ſhew. SG 
After having related what has been ſaid by 
Mr. Echard, and the biſhop of Salisbury, on 
the birth of the prince of Wales, I ſhall make 
ſome remarks on this ſubject. £ 


the vouchers them{elves. I do not mix with 


than ever. I took moſt of theſe from the in- 


monly (aid to be. She ſeemed to be ſoon 


made in ſome places, and a {ett of congra- 


I. It the accounts of theſe two famous wri- The au- 
ters be carefully examined, it will doubtleſs thors re- 


be ſurprizing, 


by the firſt, are, that the queen, tho? ſhe pre- 
tended to be, yet was not with child. Nay, 
the biſhop of Salisbury ſeem at firſt to ſupport 
this ſuſpicion, by ſpeaking of her great and 
frequent diſtempers; of her having for ſeveral 
years ceaſed bearing; of her having buried all 
her children ſoon after they were born; of 
her refuſing to give ſatisfaction to the princeſs 
of Denmark, and the Proteſtant ladies of the 
court. Nevertneleſs, he ſays poſitively after- 
wards, that ſhe was really with child the 6th of 
October, and that in Eaſter week ſhe had a 
miſcarriage, that is, {ix months after concep- 


tiom 


to find a ſort of contradiction flections 


; 8 . u 
between them. For the ſuſpicions mentioned _— 


this 


— 2 « — — 


ep ne . 


When the princeſs came to town, three days were often wondering that they werte not X | 
after, ſhe had as little ſatisfaction given her. called for. They cock it for granted, that CC 
© Chamberlain the man midwife, who was * the child was dead But, when they went "= 
© always ordered to attend her labour before, in after: dinner to look on him, they ſaw a ny 
© and who, brought the plaſters for putting ſound healthy child, that ſeemed to have had 1 
© back the milk, wondered thet he had not no ſort of illneſs on him. It was ſaid, that 9 
© been ſent to. He went according to cuſtom * the child was ſtrangely revived of a ſudden. 158 
© with the plaſters : But he was told they © Some of the phyſicians told Lloyd, biſhop "my 
© had no occaſion for him. He fancied that of St. Aſaph, that it was not poſſible for bs. 
© ſome other perſon was put in his place; but © them to think it was the ſame child. They SG 
© he could not find that any had it. All that looked on one another, but durſt not ſpeak = 
© concerned the milk, or the queen's purga- © what they thought. | 01 19h 1 
© tions, was managed ſtill in the dark. | This Thus I have related ſuch particulars as I N 
© made all people inclined more and more tobe- could il 


* 
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1688. don. "Ifithis be true, it very plainly follows, 
hat all the ſuſpicions entertained of the queen 

from the beginning of January, (the time of her 
declared pregnancy) to Eaſter week, ought to 
vaniſh, tho' ſhe had been leſs careful of giv- 
ing ſarisfaction to the publick, than ſhe was. 
Aſhredly this negligence is not capable to in- 
valldate the reality of her pregnancy, if the 
1d” a. miſcarriage in the beginning of her 

f yenth month. What the prince of B 
AB told Dr. Burnet of his princeſs's fruitleſs en- 
ORR =eavours to ſee the queen riſe, cannot ſerve to 
WGWinfirm the ſuſpicion of an impoſture, unleſs it 
RS *Sppear, that this was from the Monday before 


FPeuaaſter, to the 1oth of June f. But the biſhop 


ies no time. It might even be inferred from 
eee order obſerved by the biſhop in his ſtory, 
SES wvunat he ſays concerning the princeſs of 
IE Dehmark, [paſſed between January and Eaſter 
SER Week. But, ſuppoſing the reality of the preg- 
nancy, it is clear, that the que 
given ſatisfaction to the:princeis, and the Pro- 
| tant conrt-ladies.  And-it cannot be denied, 
rr ſhe committed a"great error in retuſing 
t do it. But it is certain, this refuſal proves 
e noching, if it be true that the was with child, 
l(“oaAQsgst leaſt till Eaſter week. The times are there- 
bdbore carefully to be diſtinguiſhed. Her obſtinacy 
to give no ſatisſaction, ftom January, when ſhe 
declared herſelf with child; ro Eaſter week, can 
be aſcribed only to an unſeaſonable and pre- 
poſterous haughtineſs. But it may be ſuſpect- 
ed, that from Eaſter week, to the 1oth of 
June, ſhe ſtill pretended to be with child, when 
the was no longer fo, and that ſhe produced 
another at the time of her pretended delive- 
ry. Thus all the ſuſpicions concerning the re- 
ality of her pregnancy, are to be included with- 
in the ſpace of two months. For in the year 
1688, Eaſter-day was the 15th of April, the 
queen had a miſcarriage the Monday before 
Eaſter, on the ↄth of April; and ſhe was deli- 
vered the 1oth of June. But no time is fixed for 
this refuſal of ſatistaction to the publick, tho? 
the queen being {ix months gone when ſhe' miſ- 
carried, ſhe might, for ſome time, have cauſed 
the motion of the child to be perceived. 
2. In the biſhop of Salisbury's account, are 
four ſeveral children. The firſt, which really 
belonged to the queen, was an untimely birth 
of ſix months. The ſecond was ſuppoſed at 
| the time of her pretended delivery, and died 
| the ſame day. The third was brought in the 
me room of the dead child, and died alſo ſome 
3 weeks after at Richmond. The fourth, ſub- 
| | 
| 
| 
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> 
. 


* * 
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*ftitured in the room of the third, mutt be the 

preſent pretender. It is ſurprizing, that Mr. 
Echard, who probably wrote the hiſtory of 
this reign, but 20 or 25 years after the time 
Lam ſpeaking of, ſhould have heard nothing 
of theſe two laſt impoſtures, but confines him- 
ſelf to one, in what he relates concerning the 
publick ſuſpicions. _ 

3. Fuller who pretended: to give an exact 
account of the cheats, agrees not with the bi- 
ſhop of Salisbury. But I ſhall not inſiſt on his 
teſtimony, becauſe his pretended diſcovery 
has been little regarded. 


be ſatisfled by 


enmark 


queen might have 
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4. It remains therefore to examine what the 1688. 
biſhop of Salisbury ſays, to make us ſuſpect Wyyw 
the ſuppoſit ion of the three laſt children. For, 
the firſt, "which was but a miſcartiage accord- 
ing to this author, was really the queen's. 'To 
this end,” we are to diftinguiſh three different 
times, viz. before, at, and after her delivery. 
I ſhall make ſome obſervations upon the moſt 
remarkable circumſtances of each of theſe 

x, The king's preſſing the princeſs to go to 
the Bath, agrees very well with the deſign of 
fuppoſing an heir. For the pteſence of the 
princeſs at the queen's pretended delivery, 
muſt'have been perplexing, on-account of her 
intereſt to detect the impoſture. Had the 
king contented himſelf with barely adviſing 
her to go to the Bath, nothing could have 
been: inferred from it, but that he thought 
the Bath good fof her health. But his preſſing 
it with an unuſual vehemence, and canſing a 
phyſioian ro be told, that he expected it of 


1 * 0 


him that he would perſuade her to it, ſeem to 


diſcover ſome ſecret deſign, eſpecially, when 
it is conſidered, that an impoſture was already 
ſuſpe&ed. This ſuſpicion is farther confirmed 
by the change of the queen's reckoning, and 
by her delivery two days after it was known, 
that the princeſs was upon the point of re- 
turning from the Bath. But their muſt not 


be given to this cauſe of ſuſpicion, more 


ſtrength than it really has. For it is very poſ- 


ſible for the king to have believed, that the 


Bath would be of ſervice to the princeſs his 
daughter, the ſuſpicion of his acting from ano- 
ther motive, is founded only upon the ſuppo- 
ſition of an impoſture. If this was well prov- 
ed, the king's proceeding would become a 
fort of new proof. But as it is not, it ſeems 
that the ſuſpicion ought not to be ſupported 
by theſuppoſition of the fa& in queſtion. 
2. If it is true, that the queen did not be- 
lieve herſelf with child till the 6th of October, 
and that ſhe afterwards ſuddenly changed her 
reckoning, there is reaſon to ſuſpect ſome 
miſtery in it. And indeed, by this new reckon- 
ing ſhe was to be brought to bed during the ab- 
fence of the princeſs of Denmark, whereas by 
the firſt ſhe could not be delivered till after her 
return. To this may be added, that if it is 
true, that about the end of September ſhe was 
ſtopped at the Bath, one week longer than 
ſhe intended, by an accident to which the {ex 
is ſubje&, ſhe could not be with child from the 
roth of September, nor conſequently brought 
to bed the roth of June. To this it is an- 
{wered, that theſe miſreckonings are common 
to the whole ſex. But this reaſon cannot 
take place here, becauſe it did not appear that 
the queen thought herſelf miſtaken. - 55 
3. It cannot be denied, that there is ſome- 
thing extraordinary in the queen's ſudden re- 
ſolution, of going to lye- in ar St. James's when 
things were not ready. Hitherto no probable 


reaſon has been given of this ſudden change, 


to ſhow that ſhe conld lye-in more commo- 
diouſly at St. James's than at Whitehall, nor 
why the at firſt choſe Windſor tor the place, 


* It is here proper to take notice of this paſſage in biſhop Burnet, “ That the princeſs went as far in deſiring to 
eeling the motion, after the queen taid ſhe was quick, as ſhe could go without breaking with her. 


and 
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and fixed the time to the beginning of July. 


4. I own I ſee nothing in the queen's affec- 
ration of being carried to St. James's by Char- 
ing-Croſs, thro? the Pall- Mall, to confirm the 
ſuſpicion of an impoſture. 


F. I never heard, that the preſence of the 


archbiſhop of Canterbury is abſolutely neceſſa- 


ry at the delivery of the queens of England, 


eſpecially at that of a popiſh queen, who could 
have no great need of his aſſiſtance. 

Asfor the time of the queen's delivery, there 
are many things to be examined. 

1. The queen after having declared her in- 
tention to lye- in at St. James's, without any 
apparent neceſſity, was bent to go thither on 


the Saturday, tho' nothing was ready. This 


is a ſign, ſhe thought it would be roo late if 


the deferred going until the next day. It is 


therefore clear, that ſhe expected the moment 


of her delivery every hour, and yet when ſhe 
began to find herſelt ill, „No women were 
c in the room but two dreſſers, one under- 
ct Jreſſer, and the midwife.” Not one fo- 
reign lady was in the palace. It cannot be de- 
nied, that this was very extraordinary for 
a queen, ſince it was 10 caſy to have other la- 
dies at hand to aſſiſt her, and the more, as 
ſhe hourly expected the moment of her deli-, 
very. It is no leſs extraordinary, that none of 
the court- ladies were called beſides the coun- 
teſs of Sunderland, by the particular care of 
the earl of Arran; and the queen-dowager, who 
lodged in Somerſert- Houſe, a great way from 
St. James's. All this ſeems to diſcover, it was 
not deſired that many ladies ſhould be preſent 
at the labour. To this it is anſwered, that 
the queen was ſurprized, as women frequent- 
ly are, and that the Proteſtant ladies were at 


church. But ſome rake occaſion from hence 


to confirm their ſuſpicion. They ſuppoſe, the 


queen would not have gone with ſo much pre- 


cipitation on Saturday night, to St. James's, if 
ſhe had not known ſhe ſhould be delivered the 
next morning, while the Proteſtant ladies were 


employed at their devotions. But after all, 


this is only a ſuſpicion. For, who can be fare, 
that the queen acted by the motive aſcribed 
to her? All that can be ſaid, is, that the point 
in queſtion being a child who, if a boy, was 
to take place of a princeſs, preſumprive heir 
of the king her father, the king and queen 
ought to have put his birth out of all doubt. 
Inſtead of this, they confirmed, by a miſte- 


rious conduct, ſuſpicions which were already 


bur too far ſpread, and of which they could 
not be ignorant. The empreſs Conſtantia, wife 
of Henry VI, proving with-child at the age 


of 52 years, choſe a place the moſt publick 


for her labour, and thereby removed all ſuſ- 
picion of the birth of her child. On the con- 
trary, the queen of king James II, for having 


neglected all precautions, has left upon her 


ſon, real or pretended, a blot which has not 
yet been effaced. 


2. The king's being at the ſurther end of 


the room with 18 peers and privy-counſellors, 


is a circumſtance which proves nothing at all. 
It is well known, that on theſe occaſions men 
approach not the bed, to be eye-witneſſes of 


What paſſes there, All they can do, is to be 


Vor II. 
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ſuſpected than the queen. 5 

3. As to the warming- pan brought into the 
queen's chamber, and which is ſuppoſed to 
have in it a new- born child, this is only con- 
jecture founded upon the ſeeming uſeleſsneſs 
of a warming- pan the 1oth of June, which 
proved an exceſſive hot day. To this it is an- 
{wered, that a labonr is often attended with a 
quaking and trembling like an ague, which 


D 


begins with a cold fit. This is what I know 


nothing of. It is alſo pretended, that it was 
impoſſible to put a new- born child in the nar- 
row compaſs of a warming- pan without ſtifling | 
It. | I * 
4. It is very extraordinary, that the queen 
was not a full hour in labour; for the king was 
ſent for at nine of clock, and before ten the 
queen was delivered. She cried out but once, 
in the moment of her delivery. When the 
mind is filled with ſuſpicions, ſuch circumſtan- 
ces help to confirm them. Thoſe who are 


not in the ſame diſpoſition, find nothing ex- 


traordinary in this; becauſe the queen had ever 
had caſy and quick labours. 


5. It is commonly true that children, the 


moment they are born, and expoſed to the air, 


are heard to cry. But I know not whether 
this can be conſidered as infallible. However, 
the queen having neglected to give undoubted 
ook of her pregnancy, every little uncom- 
mon circumſtance was capable to confirm the 
ſuſpicion of an impoſture. 

6. As to the ſtreſs that is laid upon the cur- 
tains of the bed being cloſe drawn, this can- 
not ſeem ſtrange, * ſince there were 18 lords in 
the room. LS. 

7. The circumſtance of the child's being not 
ſhewn, can cauſe no ſuſpicion, but on ſuppo- 
ſition of the ſuſpicion itfelf, which ought to 
have been removed, by ſhowing the child as it 
came from the womb. For, otherwile, it is 
not uſually done, till the midwife has taken 
due care of the child, Bur if this is urged to 
prove, that a child was not taken out of the 
queen's bed, the ſuſpicion of the warming- 
pan mult neceſſarily be ſuppreſſed, for had a 
child been put in the pan, it could alſo be ta- 
ken out of it. 5 

8. What is ſaid © of the king's continuin 
« with the lords ſome minutes in the bed- 
« chamber, and that it looked like givin 
« time for ſome management,” is a gloſs hich 
deſerves little or no notice. 

9. Thoſe who believe the child in queſtion 
not born of the queen, would have had her 
take all the precautions which they themſelves 
imagine, to deſtroy all ſort of doubr, and the 
omiſſion of one of theſe precautions is, with 
them, ſufficient to confirm their ſuſpicions. . + 

10. If no ſatisſaction was given to the prin- 
ceſs of Denmark after her return from the Bath, 
it may be alledged, that ſhe diſcovered no jea- 
louſy concerning the birth of the prince of 
Wales, and as ſhe appeared convinced of the 
truth, there was no neceſſity of giving her 
Pro | TE 

11. The refuſual of Chamberlain's plaſters 
would be very apt to cauſe a ſuſpicion, if it 
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attentive to the cries of the mother, or the in- 1688. 
fant. Beſides the king himſelf was not leſs www Se, Wi 
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which have no need of remedies for puting 
back the milk? However, the biſhop of Salis- 
bury obviates this anſwer, by ſaying, that in 
her former labours, the queen had always great 
plenty of milk. J | 
12. What is ſaid of the queen's recovering 
fo ſoon after her delivery, proves nothing. Some 
mothers have ſo eaſy labours, that in a few 
days one can hardly perceive any alteration in 
them. Beſides, it is too general an expreſſion 
to ſay, © the queen ſeemed to be ſoon reco- 
cc vered.“ The preciſe time ſhould have been 
marked, that it might be judged, whether 
there was any thing extraordinary in it. 
Nevertheleſs, all theſe reaſons of ſuſpicion 
laid together, make an impreſſion upon many 
men, which each in particular would not be 
able to do. We muſt always recur to this 
poinr, that the king and queen, knowing that 
they were ſuſpected of an impoſture, ought to 
have taken juſt meaſures to remove the ſuſpi- 
cion, and not having done it, it is not very 
ſtrange, it ſhould continue to this day. 
As to what paſſed after the delivery, I mean 
the ſuppoſition of two children, when the firſt 
was dead, the biſhop of Salisbury's account reſts 
only upon the credit of {ome perſons whom 
he has given for vouchers, and of others not 
named by him. There are beſides ſeveral 
particulars, in proof of which he produces no 
teſtimony⸗ 


He ſuppoſes, that the child of which it was 


pretended the queen was delivered, died the 
ſame day. This ſuppoſition is grounded upon 
what Hemings heard through the wall of his 
parlour, and upon the denial of acceſs ar the 
young prince's door to the counteſs oi Claren- 
don. All this may be of ſome weight, when 
a bare ſuſpicion only is meant to be eſtabliſn- 
ed. But it it is produced as a proof, the inſut- 
ficiency of it 1s eaſily ſeen. 8 

The death of the ſecond child at Richmond 


ſtands only upon the report of four phyſicians, 


who were ſent for to viſit him. The biſhop 
does not make the phyſicians polirively ſay that 


the child died, but only that, © They all look - 


« ed on him as a dying child,” and as they 
were not called tor after dinner, "They took 
cc it for granted that the child was dead.” But 
this conſequence is not abſolutely neceflary ; 
for poſſibly they were not cailed, becaule the 
child grew better. But, ſays the biſhop, 
«& When they went in after dinner to look on 


ce the child, they ſaw a ſound healthy child, 


cc that ſeemed to have had no illneſs on him“ 
They inferred from this, that he was not rhe 
fame child, and the bithop concludes that the 
firſt was dead, and another put in his room. 
What is particular in this fact, is, that theſe 
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1688. was impoſſible. for the queen's breaſts not to 


four phyſicians doubted, this was the ſome 263%; 
WW want them. But how many labours are there, 


child, only becauſe the firſt had been ſick, www 


and this was ſound and healthy, as if all child- 
ren at ſuch an age were ſo like one another, 
that no feature could diftinguiſh them. And 
yet, theſe phyſicians coughs, it was not the 

ſame child, only by the difference between a 
ſtate of health and ſickneſs. This is very ſur- 
prizing, ſince naturally the faces of the two 
children muſt have been fo different, as not to 


need other marks *. 


In ſhort, the biſhop of Salisbury's whole 
account of theſe three impoſtures, reſts either 
upon hearſay, or what he read in the informa- 
tions ſent to the prince and princeſs of Orange; 
for he was then at the Hague, the ſenders of 
theſe informations were, probably, no friends 
of king James. It is therefore very poſſible, 
not to fay likely, that they have aggravated 
their reports, and collected every circumſtance, 
true or falſe, which was apt to perſuade the 
prince and princeſs, that the prince of Wales 
was ſuppoſitit ious. As for the biſhop of Saliſ- 
bury, 1 am perſuaded, he has related nothing 


but what he either heard, read, or believed to 


be true. But who can ſay, he was not de- 


ceived by prejudiced perſons, who looked up- 
on their ſuſpicions as ſo many convincing 


proofs ? I am aware, that all the Engliſh have 
not the lame opinion of Dr. Burner as I have, 


Volumes of remarks upon his hiſtory, in which 


he is violently abuſed, demonſtrate, that the 
Jacobites conlider him as the ſworn enemy of 
James II, and as deſerving no credit. Burt as, 
for very good reaſons, they have 'not thought 
proper to make remarks upon what he ſays of 


three ſuppoſititious children, it is not my bu- 


ſineſs to gueſs what they could have ſaid I pre- 
ſume therefore he has invented nothing, with- 
out pretending, however, to warrant what he 
ſays upon the teſtimony of others. 

I have enlarged upon the birth of the prince 
of Wales, becauſe there ſeemed to me to be 
great contuſion, as well in the books, as in the 
diſcourſes on this ſubject. My intent was to 
help the reader, to determine for or againſt, 
or to ſuſpend his judgment till the thing is 
more fully cleared. As the principal deſign 


of hiſtory is to eſtabliſh facts that are certain, 


to deſtroy thoſe that are falſe, and to inform 
the readers of the grounds of doubting with 
regard to ſuch as are dubious, I imagined, 
that in an affair ſo important as this, which 
has made {o much noiſe, and will doubtleſs, 
yet long be talked of, the reader would be glad 
to know what to rely on. Thus much is 
certain, that moſt Proteſtants believed the 
prince of Wales ſuppoſititious, chiefly be- 
cauſe it would have been very diſadvantag ious 
to them, that James II, ſhould have had a 
popiſh ſucceſſor. The Papiſts, on the contra- 


* Colonel Sands, who died in 1728, being in 1688, Gentleman-waiter to the princeſs Anne, was ſent by her 


from Tunbridge (where ſhe then was) to court, to enquire after her brother's health, 


Going up immediately to the 


king without ceremony or interruption, as is uſual in ſuch caſes, he came into the room where the prince lay He 


ſaw there a long pale viſaged child, with read ſpots in his face, and other marks of weakneſs, 


This ſtruck him ſo, 


that he took very particular notice of it: but preſently after the ladies in the room came and turned him out, ſaying, 
the prince was a ſleep. A: his going out he met the King, who asked him with a diſturbed countenance, whether 
he had ſeen the prince? Sands fearing he had done ſomcthing amiſs, denied it; upon which the king's countenance 
cleared up Some time after he was called to look at the prince; but ſaw a child of very different looks and 
complexion from that which he found before. all theſe particulars he committed to writing, and carried them to the 


ry 


princeſs. Contin of Baker's Chron, Edit, 


Book 


* 


Cloſeting 
renewed. 
Echard. 


The king 
ſends for 
forces out 


of Ireland. 
Burner, 


and filled many vacancies in his Engliſh 


1688. ry, queſtioned not this prince's birth, becauſe 


nothing could be more ſerviceable to their re- 
ligion. I am perſuaded, there were few, ei- 
ther Papiſts or Proteſtants, but what were de- 
termined on this point, by their prejudices. 
But things having taken an unexpected turn, 
the truth or- falſity of this prince's birth have 
hitherto produced none of the effects which 
were hoped or feared *. 


” 


The aſſurance of a popiſh ſucceſſor, made | 


— 


the king hope, he ſhould more eaſily accom- 
pliſh, his deſigns. But he wiſhed, above all 
things, for the concurrence of a parliament. 
It was with this view, that cloſettings were 
once more put in practice. He cloſetted ſuch 
as he intended to gain. Promiſes and menaces 
were employed, and thoſe who refuſed to 
ſerve the king in his own way, as the word 
was, might aſſure themſelves of his heavieſt 
diſpleaſure. | | 

However, he neglected not more effectual 
means to force his ſubjects to compliance. He 
ordercd ſome entire regiments out of Ireland, 
regi- 
ments, wich Iriſh and popiſh officers. This 
gave fo great dilguit to the whole army, that 


lampoons and ballads were vented upon the 


The Car- 
liſle ad- 
dreſs. 
Echard. 


Iciſh, who were mortally hated by the Engliſh, 


eſpecially ſince the maſſacre in 1641. 

In the interim, that the king's deſign in 
augmenting his forces might not be doubted, 
an addreſs, ſuppoted to be drawn by a jeſuit, 
was procured trom the cicy of Carliſle, parti- 
cularly, To thank his majeſty for his royal 


© army, which really was both the honour and 


a © @ 


A aA aA A 


Tryal of 
the teyen 
biſhops. 
State-Try 


. 


© ſafeiy of the nation; let the Teckelits think 
© and {ay what they would.“ And upon this 
occalion the addreticrs afſured his majeſty, 
© That when, in his great wiſdom, he ſhould 
© think fit to call a parliament, they would 
chule ſuch members as would certainly con- 
cur with his majeſty, in taking off the penal 
laws and teſts, and not hazard the election of 


A 


© favour of thoſe cannibal laws. Surely, faid 
they, theſe men that oppoſe your majeſty, 
© In ſo gracious and glorious a work, do not 
conſider what a ſovereign prince, by his roy- 
al power, may do. A woik which heaven 
ſmiles upon, and will reward with no leſs 
© a bleſſing, we hope, than a prince of 
C Wales.“ 55 

During the 1 N rejoicings for the birth 
of the prince of Wales, the archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, and the other {ix biſhops, priſoners 
in the Tower, were brought to their tryals at 
the king's-bench bar the 15th of June. But 
upon their mot ion for a delay, the tryal was 
put off to the 29th of the ſame month, and in 
the mean time they were ſet at liberty upon 
their own recognizance. The 29th of June, 
Weſtminſter-Hall was crowded with great 
numbers of lords gentlemen, and others, to 
be ſpectators of this famious tryal. The king's 


* See State-Tracte, in king William's reign. 


T Allybone's pinion is not truly repreſented. What he affirmed Was, that neither the biſho 8 nor any other 
men, had power to meddle with matter, relating to the government. And he confirmed his aſſertion by an inſtance 
in James I, time, when it was declared to be higb miſdemcanor, and next to treaſon, to petition the king to put the 
penal laws in execution, In which it ſeems he was miſtaken ; for the petition r eſerred to, Was a petition againſt the 


penal laws. See State-Tryals. 


The Reign f F AMES II. 
counſel pleaded, that the petition preſented 1688. 


any perſon, who had any ways declared in 


| ſeveral hours, nothing was heard but repeated 


1 177 


tending to diminiſh the king's prerogative, 
and excite {edition amongſt the people. The 
counſel for the biſhops, on the other ſide, re- 
torted the arguments of their adverſaries with 
great force and freedom, proving, that the 
king having no power to diſpence with penal 
laws, a petit ion humbly preſented to remon- 
ſtrate to him that he had no ſuch power, ought 
not to be eſteemed a libel: That it was in- 
jurous to the biſhops, to accuſe them of having 
publiſhed a petition, which they had reſpect- 
fully preiented to the king in private, and a- 
lone: That the occaſion of preſenting it was 
not ſought by them, but preſſed upon them: 
Nor could it be called a libel, becauſe the in- 
tent was innocent, and they kept within the 
bounds ſet by act of parliament. After long 
pleadings on both ſides, the judges, in giving 
directions to the jury, were not unanimous, 
There were four, of whom Wright the chief- 
juſtice, and Holloway, were the king's crea- 
tures. Powell was reckoned a man of per- 
fect integrity, and Allybone was a Papiſt. 
Wright gave his opinion, that the petition 
preſented by the biſhops was a libel. Hollo- 
way ſaid, that if the jury was ſatisfied that the 
petition was preſented with no ill intention, 
but only to ſhew the reaſons of the petitioners 
diſobedience to the king's command, he could 
not think 1t to be a libel. Powel maintained, 
that the petition could not be a libel, becauſe 
it was founded upon the king's incapacity to 
diſpence with laws, which was very true. Al- 
ly bone aſſerted, that the crime of the biſhops, 
was next door to treaſon f. ; | 

The jury withdrawing fate up all night, who are 
whether they could nor agree, or to render acquittgdy 
their verdi& more ſolemn. The next morn- : 


by the biſhops, was a real and ſeditious libel, . 
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the cities of Weſtminſter and London. For — 
ſhouts of both cities, tranſported with the news = 
of the biſhops acquittal. Nor was this all. For In the 82 b 
the king being gone that morning to the army * 
on Hounſlow- Heath, and dining in the earl 

of Feverſham's tent, the news flew to the 
camp, where the whole army ſhouted ſo loud, 

that it ſtartled the king, and his whole com- 
pany. The carl of Feverſham being ſent out 

to know what was the matter, immediately 
returned, and told the king, © It was nothing 

<« bur the ſhouts of the ſoldiers upon the news 

* of the biſhops being acquitted. Do: you | 
« call that nothing?“ ſaid the king; © but | 
« {o much the worſe for them.” Notwith- N 
ſtanding the reſentment expreſſed by the kin, 
and his ſevere prohibitions againſt all riotous 
aſſemblies, the whole city was that night il- 


| luminated, 
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luminated, and numberleſs bonfires proclaim- 


Aya cd the general joy. This was followed by al- 


and thro* 


the whole 


kingdom. 


The king 
trys the 
temper of 
tis army, 
Kennet, 


Finds it 
not at all 


moſt all the great towns in the kingdom, and 


at Norwich particularly the joy was exceſſive. 


This was a ſenſible mortification to the king. 
He at firſt threatened to deliver the biſhops to 
the eccleſiaſtical commiſſioners, and to ſhow 
his indignation, he diſmiſſed Sir Richard Hol- 


loway and Sir John Powell, and filled their 


places with others *. 

The king perceiving the people's diſpoſition 
was not favourable to him, he reſolved at laſt 
to come to open force. But as he could only 
make uſe of his army, he was willing firſt to 
try how far he might depend on their obe- 
dience. For this purpoſe, he thought fit to 
communicate his deſign to every regiment 
ſingly, not doubting, that if two or three 
ſubmitted, the reſt would follow their example. 
Accordingly, the major of the lord Lichfield's 
regiment was ordered to tell the officers and 
ſoldiers, that thoſe who were unwilling to con- 
tribute to the repeal ot the teſt and penal laws, 
ſhould lay down their arms. But it was with 
the utmoſt aſtoniſhment that he ſaw the whole 


favourable regiment, two captains and a few popiſh ſol- 


to his de- 
ligns, 


his armies 
with po- 
piſh offi- 
aers and 


ſoldiers, 


but is op- 
poſed. 
Echard. 


pt. 10. 
e fleet 


diers excepted, inſtantly lay down their arms. 
He remained for ſometime ſpeechleſs, but at 
laſt recovering his ſurprize, he commanded 
the ſoldiers to take up their arms again and 
ſullenly told them, That for the future he 
«& would not do them the honour to ask their 
ec advice.” | 

It was now eaſy to foreſee, that with a Pro- 
teſtant army he ſhould never be able to intro- 
duce popery. Wherefore he reſolved to ca- 


ſhire many Proteſtant officers and ſoldiers, and 


to put Papiſts in their room. Accordingly he 
began with ſome regiments; but it gave a diſ- 
guſt to the whole army. Soon after, reſolving 
to put 30 Iriſh ſeldiers into the duke of Ber- 
wick's regiment, lieutenant colonel Beaumont 
and other officers, remonſttated to the duke, 


That neither thoſe gentlemen nor himſelt 


thought it conſiſtent with their honours, to 


La) 


and therefore humbly petitioned, that they 
might have leave to fill up their companies 
with ſuch men of their own nation, as they 
ſhould judge moſt ſuitable to the King's ſer- 
© vice; or otherwiſe, that they might be per- 
* mitted, with all imaginable duty and re- 
© ſpe&, to lay down their commiſſions” An 
account of this being tranſmitted to the king, 
he imediately ordered the lieutenant colonel, 
and five captains to be taken into cuſtody, and 
tryed by a court-martial as mut ineers. It 
was believed, that his intention was to cauſe 
them to be condemned to die, but ſome news 
from abroad altered the ſentence, and they 
were only caſhicred. The fleet was no better 
diſpoſed than the army to aſſiſt the king in his 


W 


the ſame deliens. This appeared, in that vice-admiral 


pper 
th the 


Strickland ordering maſs to be ſaid on board 
his ſhip, there aroſe ſuch a mutiny and diſor- 


to receive the yoke with ſubmiſſion. ſhops are 
were biſhops who had cauſed rhe declaration dilpoſe 


have foreigners impoſed upon them 
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der amongſt the ſailors, that the officers could 
hardly 


board. 


The king's ſituation was ſuch, that it ſeem- 


ed he could neither advance, nor recede. His 
zeal for his religion, his principles of govern- 
ment, his temper naturally obſtinate, his con. 


deſcenſion to the queen, priefts, and jeſuits, 


who inceſſantly ſurrounded him, allowed him 


not to leave his work unfiniſned. Beſides, he 
muſt have changed his whole ſyſtem, as well as 


his whole council, and nothing is more rare than 


to ſee a prince proceed in that manner, before 
he is forced to it. But, on the other hand, he 
could eaſily perceive, how far he ſtill was 
from his end, by the diſpoſition of his ſubjects, 
He hoped however 


his fleet, and his army. 
to ſurmount all obſtacles, becauſe, tho one 
part of his people ſhewed a reluctance to ſub- 
mit to his will, another part ſeemed diſpoſed 


; 1688. 
fave the prieſt from being thrown over, 


There Some bi- 


d to 


for liberty of conſcience to be read in their come into 
dioceſs, as the biſhops of Durham, Cheſter, the king's 


and Rocheſter. 


zo of his clergy, for refuſing to read it}. In 
Cheſhire, ſome curates, rectors, 


Nay the firſt had fuſpended N | 


Addreſs 
and others, of the 


not contented to read the declaration, preſent- Cheſhire | 
ed alſo an addreſs, wherein they tell his ma- miniſters- 


jeſty,------ © That if the matter of the declara- 


tion were not according to their wiſhes, yet 


© the publiſhing of it was according to their 


duty, ſince it iſſued out from the expreſs pre- 
rogative of his ſupremacy over them; ſo that 


of the proceedings of the ſeven biſhops, who, 
tho' they tenderly promiſed the Diſſenters 
ſomething, yet retuſed to do their part about 
the declaration, left they ſhould be parties 
to it, which reaſon the addreſſers eſteem in- 
ſufficient. They therefore, in all ſubmiſſi, 
on become earneſt, tho' too mean, interceſ- 
ſors to his majeſty, in behalf of the church 


hoped their would be more, who concurred 
in promoting the purpoſes of his mild go- 
vernment: And ſo conclude with beggin 

leave to make their cong ratulations for the 


"- we mn To 9 c 00 OT... 


ditary ſucceſſive kingdom.'------ 

The king flattered by ſuch addreſſes, and. 
imagining, that terror would by degrees 0- 
blige his ſubjects to ſubmit to his pleaſure, re- 


ſolved to puſh his point at all events. But, on 


the other hand, he had the mortification to 
hear, that a ſon of Cartwright biſhop of Cheſ- 


ter, who had procured this addreſs, was re fuſ- 


ed to be admitted to a fellowſhip in one of 
the colleges at Oxford, and that Gifford, no- 
minated by him to the ſee of that city, was 
likewiſe denied his Doctor's degree. 

But the reſolution taken by the king and 


| his council was not to be ſhaken by any obſta- 


* Sir Robert Baldock one of the king's counſel in this tryal, was made judge in the room of the latter ; and Sir 
Thomas Powell of the former. Sir Chriſtopher Milton, one of the juſtices of the common pleas, having about this 
time his writ of caſe, was ſucceeded by Sir Thomas Jenner; in whoſe room, and in Sir Thomas Powell's ſerjeaut 
Ingleby and ſerjant Rotherham were made barons of the exchequer. Kennet, 

And amonglſt them one of his own chaplains; Echard. 


= 


they could not but with trouble of mind hear 


of England, that the faults of thoſe and o- 
thers may not be laid to her charge, in whoſe. 
communion theie were many, and they 


happy birth of the young prince in his here- 


cles. 


Gazettes * 


Book 
1588. 
Order 
from the 
eccleſiaſti- 
cal com- 
miſſioners 
conce n- 
ing the 
reading of 
the decla - 
ration, 
Kennet. 
ſlighted. 
A {ccond, 
Kenner, 
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cles. Tho' the ſeven biſhops had been acquit- 
ted of the pretended crime laid to their charge; 
the new eccleſiaſtical court did not think itſelf 
bound: by that preſident. Wherefore, the 
commiſſioners, by an order made the 12th of 
Jaly, © command all chancellors, archdeacons, 


© commiſlaries, and officials, to enquire in what 


© churches and chapels his majeſty's declara- 
© tion was read, and to tranſmit an account 


thereof upon the 16th day of Auguſt next.“ 
But the greateſt part of thoſe to whom the or- 
der was directed, never took any notice of it. 


The commiſſioners being met on that day, 
were not a little puzzled how to proceed. At 
laſt; after a long.conſultation, they were con- 
tented to renew their firſt order, © requiring 


Sall perſons having eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction, 


to tranſmit to them upon the 6th day of De- 


cember next, an account of the enquiry they 
ate hereby commanded to make in their viſi- 
© tations, together with the names of the per- 
© ſons, rectors, - vicars, and curates, that had 
© either obeyed, or diſobeyed his majeſty's 


command. The affairs which happened 


betore rhe expiration of that term, hindered, 
that it was not known what the eccleſiaſtical 


court intended to do, or whether this order 


The bi- 
ſho of 
Rocheſter 
laves the 
com uiilio- 
ners, and 
ſends his 
rea ſo a0. 


Echard. 


would have been better obeyed than the for- 
mer. 


D:\&er Sprat biſhop of Rocheſter, one of 


the bithops of che new eccleſiaſtical court, now 


thought it. time to withdraw. Wheretore he 
wrote to his collegues a letter, wherein he told 
them: That ſiace their lordſhips were re- 
ſolved to proceed againſt thoſe, who had not 
* compiied with the king's command in read- 
ing his declaration, it was abſolutely impoſ- 
lible for him to ſerve his majeſty any longer 


A 


© in that commiſſion.” He proceeds farther and 


fays, © Thar tho' 1 myſelt did ſubmit in that 


particular, yet I will never be any ways in- 
ſtrumental in puniſhing thoſe my brethren 
u ho did not: For as I call God to witneſs, 


that what J did was meerly upon a principle 


their forbearance was upon the ſame princi- 

ple.” This biſhop was one ot thoſe on whom 
the court relied, and therefore his defection 
could not but trouble the king extremely. Se- 
veral have thought, that the principal motive 
of this proceeding, was to ſcreen himſelt in 
time from the approaching ſtorm, of which he 
had received ſome intimation. | 

From the prince's birth, thoſe who had any 
concern for their religion or country, ſaw 
clearly the danger with which both were 
threatened. It was evident, that the king no 
longer pretended to govern by the laws of the 
land; but according to his will and pleaſure. 


Cc 
© of conſcience, ſo I am fully ſatisfied, that 
0 


He had ſufficiently diſcovered his intention; 


ſo that nothing leſs than a total ſubverſion of 
the government in church and ſtate could be 
expected. If this did not ſufficiently authorize 
the moſt conſiderable members of the {tate to 
take meaſures for the prevention of ſuch a de- 
ſign, it is heard to conceive, what difference 
their can be between a government like that 


of England, limited by laws, and an abſolute 
' monarchy. And yet it cannot be doubted, 


that the government of England is different 
Vor II. £ 
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from that of moſt other ſtates. I am very ſen- 1688. 


ſible this point is not without difficulty, and I 


that ir is not eaſy in England to fix the limits 
of the ſubjects obedience. Whilſt the church 
of England prepoſterouſly believed, that: the 


king had no delign to alter the form of the 


government, bur intended only a little to en- 
large his prerogative; inſtead of thinking pro- 


per to oppole it, the believed it for her ad- 


vantage, as it might prevent attempts like 
thoſe which had occaſioned ſo many miſchiefs 
in the reign of Charles I. The Presbyterians, 
the Independents, the Anabaptiſts, had car- 
ried the principles of the Republicans fo far, 
and drawn ſuch terrible conſequences from 
them, that after the reſtoration of Charles II, 
it was thought in ſome manner neceſſary to run 
into the other extreme, by inveſting the king 


with a power, which, rightly conſidered, might 


have had conſequences not leſs dangerous than 
the Republican principles. Bur herein the ſole 
aim was to curb the Non- conformiſts, by the 
king's authority, without foreſeeing, that a 
time might come, when the king would uſe 
the power aſcribed to him, againſt all his ſub- 
jects in general, and the church of England 
in particular. That time being come under 
James II, the church of England opened her 
eyes, tho' a little too late, and ſaw that ſhe 
had been labouring for her own deſtruRion, 
in maintaining, and even openly preaching 
paſſive-obedience, without any reftriction, It 
was from this doctrine, inculcated ſo carefully, 
and ſo long, upon the minds of the Engliſh; as 
aſſential to the church, that thoſe ſubmiſſive ad- 
dreſſes proceeded, which were daily preſented 
to the king. And indeed, as no bounds, had 
been ſer to paſſive- obedience, many people did 
not conceive that they could, with a ſafe con- 
ſcience, refuſe an unlimited obedience to the ſo- n 
vereign. But at laſt, the danger of the kingdom church of 
convinced men of ſenſe, that the royal authority England 
was neceſſarily to be bounded, otherwiſe the departs 
church and ſtate were going to be ruined. 5 ber 
Such being the ſituation of affairs, ſeveral a eee 
| principles: 
church of England men, both of the clergy And takes 
and laity, thought it time to take mèaſures meaſures 
for ſtopping the king's progreſs, and bound: to oppoſe 
ing his power. Tho' they had themſelves car- Bs Og 
ried it very high, they choſe rather to retract, 
than, by their obſtinacy, to throw the church 
and {tate into imminent danger, in continuin 
to maintain a doctrine which could juſtly be 
conſidered as the principal fountain of the king 
dom's calamit ies. 77 1 
The firſt and moſt neceſſary precaution ta- An union 
ken by them, was to form a {trict union be- projecting 
tween the church of England and the Non- etween 
f the church 
conformiſts, for their common ſecurity. This of Ene. 
union was become more eaſy than ever. The land = 
two parties agreed, that their diviſion had the Preſ- 
been the fole cauſe of their ruin. This wag byterians. 
a ſtrong motive for their union. The church- n. 
men acknowledged, they had carried paſſive- 
obedience too far, and that it had produced 
ill effects. They ſhewed a readineſs to com- 
ply with the ſcruples of the Presbyterians, in 
relinquiſhing the cerimonies which might be 
conſidered as indifferent, or at leaſt to leave 
every man at liberty to practice or not practice 
13 8 them. 
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1688. them. This was all the Presbyterians could 

A reaſonably expect. In ſhort, as the church- 
men appeared touched with the calamities oc- 


caſioned by their exceſſive rigour, ſo they 


ſeemed diſpoſed to more condeſcenſion, if 


things were reſtored to their former ſtate. The 


Presbyterians, who had hitherto groundleſsly 
accuſed the church of England of leaning to 
popery, could not forbear acknowledging their 
error, after the firmneſs of the ſeven biſhops 
had diſcovered the injuſtice of that accuſation. 
Theſe diſpoſitions being well managed by pru- 
dent and well-meaning men of both parties, 
produced at laſt an uniformiry of ſentiments, 
with regard to the principal point in queſtion, 
viz, that it was abſolutely neceſſary to think 
of means for the preſervation of religion and 
the ſtate, from the impending danger. The 
leading men on both ſides, took great pains to 
curb the paſſionate, whoſe views were ve 
narrow. In a word, without the king's know- 
ledge, the Whigs and Tories were reconciled, 
and reſolved to labour jointly for the preſerva- 
tion of their country. But unfortunately, this 
union ended with the danger. However, it may 
be affirmed, that this reconciliation, of the two 
parties was the mot fatal blow that could be 
given to the king's affairs, ſince his grcateſt 
- ſtrength lay in their divition. Father Orleans 
calls this union, a league againſt the king. It 
would be needleſs to diſpute about this term. 
The queſtion is only to know, whether this 
union, this league, or what ever elſe it may be 
called, was contrary to law to conſcience, to the 
duty which ſubjects owe to their ſovereign. 
But to decide this queſtion, the government 
of England muſt be diſtinguiſhed from that of 
other ſtates, and on pretence of the name 
of king, common to ſo many princes, the 
rights of one ſovereign not confounded with 
thoſe of another, in order to apply to a king 
of England, whatever is aſſerted of ſovereignty 
in general. This was an artifice frequent with 
James I. The queſtion therefore is to knew, 
whether, in ſuppoſing the conſtitution of Eng- 


land ſuch as it appears in this hiſtory, James II, 


had violated it in the moſt eſſential parts; 
whether he had now changed or conſiderably 
altered it; whether there was ground to fear 
an entire ſubverſion ; and whether the Eng- 
liſh were obliged to ſuffer it without oppoſi- 
tion. Of this the readers may judge, from 
what they have hitherto ſeen. But in ſuppoſ- 
ing even that James II, had changed, or de- 
ſigned to change the conſtitution, a ſtrong ob- 
jection lay againſt thoſe, who believed it pro- 
per to oppoſe the entire execution of his de- 
ſigns; viz. the frequent declarations of the 
parliament and the church of England, ſince 
the reſtorat ion, that an unlimited obedience 
was due to the king. This objection was ſo 
ſtrongly impreſſed on the minds of ſome 
churchmen, that they could not reſolve to op- 
poſe the king's deſigns, becauſe they looked 
on ſuch oppoſition as an act of rebellion. Nay, 
many perſiſt in this opinion even to this day, 
and with the Papiſts from the party of the Ja- 
cobites. Happily for England, moſt of the 
clergy and laity of the eſtabliſhed church were 


As alſo the lord Churchill, afterwards duke of Marlborough, colonel Trelawny, and colonel Kirk. 
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of a contrary oppinion, and laboured eſſectu- 1689. 


ally for the preſervation of religion and the 


government, in conjunction with the Whigs, 

who made no ſcruple of uniting with them in 

the ſame deſign. | 

The union between the Whigs and Tories A reſolu- 
being effected, ſeveral perſons of diſtinction, as cn taken 
well amongſt the clergy as the laity, began to e 
form a ſcheme for the execution of the great of Oringe 
deſign to preſerve the church and ſtate. They Kenner, 
faw no expedient more proper, than to put 

the prince of Orange at the head of the = 

againſt the king. That prince was ſo intereſt. 

ed in the affair, that it was rot doubted he 


would contribute whatever lay in his power, 


both to ſave England, and ſecure the ſucceſſion 

to the princeſs his wife, lately defeated of het 

right by a prince, who generally paſſed for ſup- 
poſititious. Theſe were very powerful mo- 

tives to actuate the prince of Orange. But 

there was ſtill another, which was naturally to 

have a great effect _ him; viz. the extreme 

danger to which Holland would be expoſed, 

in caſe the king accompliſhed his deſign, by 

reaſon of the cloſe union between the king's of 
England and France. It was with this view ge veral 
that ſeveral great men timely repaired to the Engliſh 
Hague, on divers pretences, to confer with the noblemen 
prince of Orange. The firſt were, Mr. Sidney, and gen- 
brother to Algernoon Sidney, ( beheaded! in es 
the laſt reign) afterwards earl of Rumney, Sir bin l 
Robert Peyton, Sir Rowland Gwin, Dr. Bur- Kennet. 
net, and others. It is to be preſumed, that 
aſſurances were tranſmitted from them to their | 
friends in England, of the good inclination 'of ©  * 
the prince to the common cauſe, In July, one | 
Joſeph Flight brought over into England about 

80 letters from perſons of quality and credit, 

and carried back anſwers to the Hague. The 

affair being thus begun, the old lord Wharton 
pretending a journey into Germany. paſſed 

through the Hague. Colone! Sidney, uncle to 

the earl of Sundeiland, went to the Spaw, on 
pretence of only drinking the waters. The 

lord Dunblain, ſon to the earl of Danby, and 
commander of an independent frigate, croſſed 

and re-croſſed the ſeas, to carry ſevcral diſ- 

patches and reſolutions. The earl of Shrewſ- 

bury mortgaged his eſtate for 400001. and 

went over to the prince to offer him both his 

purſe and his ſword. He was quickly followed 

by admiral Herbert, his couſin Mr. Herbert, 

Mr. Ruſſel, the lord Mordaunt, and the earl of 
Wilrſhire. The principal perſons with whom 

they held ac in England, were, 

the earls of Danby, Devonſhire, and Dorſet, 

the lords Lovelace and Delamere, the duke of 
Norfolk, the marqueſs of Hallitax, his ſon the 

lord Eland, the marqueſs of Wincheſter, his 

ſon the lord Pawiet, the lord Willoughby ſon 

to the earl of Lindſey, Mr. Leſter, Mr. 
Hampden, Mr. Powle, and many others, be- 

ſides ſeveral eminent citizens of London “*. 

The prince of Orange being fully determin- The Eng- 
ed to head the party, it was, after ſeveral con- Ih lords 
ſaltations, reſolved, that the Engliſh lords at . 
the Hague ſhould demand aſſiſtance of the general; 
ſtates, in the name of all England. But to Echard. 
prevent the ſecret from being divulged, thy 


Burnet. 


applicd 
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1688, appled at firſt only to perſons of the greateſt 
credit and influence, who promiſed to uſe all 
their intereſt, at a proper time, to promote 


the deſign. There was no need of many ar- 


guments to prevail wich the ſtates to aſſiſt the 
diſtreſſed Engliſh. "They were equally con- 


are fa- cerned in the affair with the Engliſh themſelves; 
oY for the ruin of Holland would doubtle(s have 
card, 


ſoon followed the ſlavery of England. Ot this 
the deſigns of Lewis XIV, and his union with 
James II“, left no room to doubt. All the 
difficulty lay in making preparations, in con- 
cealing the deſign of them, in raiſing forces 
in the room of thoſe which the prince ſhould 
lead into England, and in ſecuring a timely 
relief, in caſe the king of France ſhould attack 
Holland. But all theſe things were taken 
The affair care of, with great addreſs and ſecrecy. The 
of Co10gn* difference at that time, about the eleCtion 
e Wa of an archbiſhop of Cologne, between prince 
the defign Clement of Bavaria, and the cardinal of Furſ- 
upon Eng- temburg, furniſhed the ſtates with a pretence 
land. to aſſemble an army near Nimeguen. On the 
Burnt. other hand, the prince of Orange, by his in- 
trigues, prevailed to have the direction of at- 
fairs then on the carpet, committed to the 
management of three or four members of the 
ſtares, on pretence of the correſpondents the 
count d' Avaux the French ambaſſador had in 
. Holland, who might inform him of their re- 
ſolutions. 
eo wg prince of Orange's confidence, under colour 
prince of of the Cologne affair, gave orders for incamp- 
Orange. ing an army, and preparing a fleet. At laſt, 
the prince of Orange, on pretence of provid- 
ing tor a war againſt France, which ſeemed to 
be near, had an interview at Minden in Weſt- 
phalia, with the electors of Saxony, and Bran- 
deaburgh, the princes of the houſe of Lunen- 
burgh, and the Landgrave of Heſſe-Caſſel, 
and ſecured their aſſiſtance, in caſe France 
ſhould attack Holland or the Low-Countries, 
while he was engaged in the Engliſh expedi- 
tion. All this was tranſacted with ſuch ſe- 
crecy, that the ambaliadors of France and 
Enzland, at the Hague, could get no certain 
intelligence. They were forced to recur to 
conjectures, tho” the firſt had uſually been in- 
formed of the reſolutions of the ſtates, as ſoon 

as they were taken. 
His plan. When the prince of Orange had ſecured to 
the ſtates, in caſe of need, the aſſiſtance of 
theſe princes, he concerted his expedition 
with ſuch prudence and ſecrecy, that his ſcheme 


was not known till after the execution, viz. 


thar the ſtates, under colour of being ready to 
ſupport the clect ion of the prince of Bavaria, 
ſhould form a camp on the heath near Nime- 
guen, a place too remote from the ſea, to 
give any ſuſpicion that theſe troops were de- 
ſigned for an embarqument : That a fleet of 
50 men of war ſhould be prepared, with a 
ſufficient number of tranſports, for the im- 
barkarion of 12 or 13000 men: That to pre- 
vent the alarm which theſe rranſports might 
give, the merchants of Amſterdam, Rotrer- 
dam, and other maritime places, ſhould 
freight as many as they could on divers 3 
tences: That theſe ſhips ſhould repair to ſeve- 


* Sec State-Tracts, in king William's raign. 
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however, by the naval preparations, that ſome- 


ports, and 50 men of war fo privately, that 


Theſe commiſſioners, all in the 


of England, that were of no leſs concern than 
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ral ports, at a time aſſigned, to take the ſor- 1688. 


ces aboard, and afterwards to the Gore, + | 


where the men of war ſhould expect them: 
That the prince of Orange ſhould put him- 
ſelf on board this fleet, and at his landing in 
England, the Engliſh perſons of quality, by 
whom he was invited, ſhould diſperſe them- 
ſeles into divers parts of the kingdom, to ex- 
cite inſurections, and levy troops, while the 
r with his little army, ſhould make 

ead againſt the king. It was not doubted, 
but the prince's army would conſiderably in- 
creaſe when he ſhould be in England, and the 
people in general be ready to ſecond the efforts 
of thoſe, who were labouring for their deliver- 
ance. This whole ſcheme was executed in 
the manner it had been reſolved, without the 
ambaſſadors of England and France being able 
to learn any thing certain. They conjectured, 


thing was ſecretly contriving againſt England. 
Indeed it was difficult to prepare 4 or 500 tranſ- 


they ſhould have no intelligence from their | 
ſpies. The count d' Avaxu failed not to ſend Advice 
his conjectures to the court of France, which — — 
were immediately tranſmitted to England. king 2 
Moreover, Mr. Skelton, king James's envoy James ; 
at the Hague, had before informed him of an Echard. 
et eee e intimated, that a 

reat project was ſecretly carrying on againſt. F 
Nom: "he the king was 8 10 ſecure of le- WEN, 
ceſs, that he neglected this intelligence, be- . 
lieving it only an artifice to divert him from 
his deſigns. 1 | | = 

A little before, Mr. Bude de Verace, a Skelton's 

Proteſtant of Geneva, gentleman-uſher to the advice 
princeſs of Orange, having been diſmiſſed, Fi 
was returned to his own country. When he #4 L008 
heard of the great preparations in Holland, he land. 
wrote to Mr. Skelton, then envoy at Paris, Keane, 
that he had things to communicate to the ki 


his crown, but would not diſcover the ſecret 

to any but the king himſelf; aud that if his 

majeſty would let him know his pleaſure, he 

would immediately repair to London. Skelton 

was not wanting to give information to the 

court of England, and to repeat it by five or 

ſix letters. But no notice was taken of it, whe- 

ther thro' a too great ſecurity, or that the earl 

of Sunderland, to whom the letters were ad- 

dreſſed, did not think proper to communicate 

them to the king. | | | 
In the interim, as thearmament in Holland he Kin 

could hardly be concealed any longer, and orders 

the king receiving repeated advices of it, he wris fax 


judged it convenient, at all events, to flatter —_ 2 
1 1 : aria 
the people with the expectation of a parlia- 05 Si 


ment. So, the 24th of Auguſt, he dclared 
in council his intention to call a parliament for 
the 27th of November, and the chancellor had 
orders to iſſue out the writs the 5th of Septem- 
ber. However, the writs were not ſent, which 
gave occaſion to think, the king only deſigned 
to amuſe the publick. | 
The next day, Mr. de Bonrepos arrived at Rejects the 
London from Paris, and had ſeveral conferences offers of 


with the king. It is pretended, that he offerd Rrance. 


him 
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1688. him ſrom the king of France a fleet, and an 


army of 30000 men, but that the earl of Sun- 
dlerland prevented the offer from being accept- 


© it. would be very dangerous to introduce a 


foreign army into England, at the very time 
he vas preparing to hold a parliament : That 
he would entirely loſe the hearts of his ſub- 
jects. and even of thoſe who were moſt de- 
voted to him: That it the French ſhould 
have a mind to render themſelves, malters of 
the kingdom, he would find but very few 
who would join to deliver him from ſuch 
troubleſome gueſts, and that in accepting ſo 
powerful an aid, he would quickly become 
only a viceroy to Lewis XIV.“ Some have 
pretended, that this advice was evident trea- 
chery in the earl of Sunderland, who was 
gained by the prince of Orange. But this ac- 
cuſation reſts only upon the ill ſucceſs ot the 
King's affairs afterwards, and upon the ſuppo- 
ſition that he would have ſucceeded in his de- 
ſigns, had the king of France's offer been ac- 
.. Cepted, However, the king refuſed the aid, 

treaty with b r N 9 R 
France. becauſe he thought it unneceſſary, and yet, it 
Burnet, 1s pretended, that he made at this very time 
anew alliance with Lewis, but which was never 

- publiſhed. | 


- 


@ , A. . 


A new 


' Memorial In the interim,the king hearing from ſeveral 


of the mar- parts, that an armament was making in Hol- 
queſs of Jang, he ordered the marqueſs of Alby ville, his 
n ambaſſador, to preſent a memorial to the ſtates, 
ſtate to demand what they meant by their warlike 
Auguſtz 3. preparations, eſpecially by ſea, at that time 


| Kennet. of the year. The ſtates anſwered, That they 


Ther an- armed in imitation of his Britannick majeſty, 


_ and might with more reaſon demand an ex- 
Tat Planation about the alliance into which he was 
Burnet. latley entered. This anſwer increaſing the 


The king King's ſuſpicions, he now began to take the 
puts him- neceſſary meaſures for putting himſelf in a poſ- 
ſelf upon ture of defence. With this view, he gave the 
1 governments of Portfmouth and Hull, the two 
enarg. Feys of the kingdom, to Papilts, and took care 
to have the majority lf the officers and ſoldiers 

of theſe garriſons of that religion. 
After all, he could not yet believe, the prince 


1 of Orange would venture to attack him. He 
fatter ſtill relied on his fleet and army, tho? he had 
himſelf, now had ſeveral demonſtrations of their diſaf- 
fection. The court of France could not con- 
.ceive the cauſe of ſo ſtrange an indolence; nor 
was Skelton leſs puzzled to anſwer the queſtion 
ſo often asked, why the king his matter retuſ- 
ed the aſſiſtance of France. He could only ſay, 
IR: that he had no orders about it. At laſt, in a 
Skelton s conference one day with monſieur de Croilly 
eee upon this ſubject, he told him, it was his pri- 


of France. vate opinion, that it France would threaten to 
Echard. attack the ſtates- general, in caſe any thing was 
attempted by them againſt the king of Eng- 
land, ſuch a declaration would break all the 


Memorial Prince of Orange's meaſures. The court of 


from count France approving of this propoſal, the count 


d Avaux d' Avaux preſented a memorial to the ſtates 


to the the zoth of Auguſt, declaring : That all cir- 
ms gon” cumſtances inclined the King, his maſter, to 
State- believe with reaſon, that the arming in, Hol- 
Tracts. land threatened England, therefore his ma- 


Kennet. jeſty had commanded him to declare to them, 


ed. He is ſaid to preſent to the king, That 


proceedings of the count d' Avaux. 


} 
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© on his part,---- That the ties of friendſhip 1688. 
and alliance between him and the kiug oi ww 
© Great-Britain, would oblige him not ouly to 
© aſfilt him, but alſo ro look on the firſt at of 
* hoſtility-that ſhould be committed by their 

© troops or their fleet, againſt his majeſty of 

Great -Britain, to be a manifeſt rupture of the 

© peace, and a breach with his crown. 

The ſtates, after an ambiguous anſwer to this 
memorial, demanded of the marqueſs of Al- 

byville, the meaning of the new alliance be- 

tween the two kings. The ſame demand was 

made to the court of England. by the ſtates 
ambaſſador, Van Citters, to whom they ſent 

a copy of the memorial. Whereupon the king 5; ., 
ſummoned a council, and by the earl of Sun- by James, 
derland's means it was reſolved, to diſown the Kenner. 
This re- 
ſolution was immediately communicated to the 
ambaſſador of the ſtates, and to all the king's 
miniſters in foreign courts. Moreover, to con- 

vince the publick, that the King was not con- 

cerncd in the memorial preſented by the count 
d'Avaux, Skelton was recalled, and imme- 

deately ſent to the Tower. 

Oa this occaſion, the earl of Sunderland rea- gygicions 
ſoned upon the ſame principle advanced by againſt the 
him, when the aſſiſtance offered by France was earl of 
in debate. It cannot be denied, that his rea- N 
ſons appeared plauſible to the king. But it is Orleans; 
ſuppoſed by ſome, that the king was deceived, chard. 
and that it was not poſſible for the earl of Sun-— 
derland to be deceived alſo. Wherefore they 
alcribe his counſels to an expreſs deſign of be- 
tray ing his maſter,, Thoſe who talk thus, are, 
itis likely, very ſorry, the king did not follow 


the contrary opinion, and embrace the offer of 


France. They are perſuaded, in that caſe, the 
prince of Orangc's meaſures would have been 
diſconcerted, his undertaking relinquiſhed, and 
the king, with the aſſiſtance of 30000 men, 

been ablolute maiter of his kingdom. Bur it 

muſt be conlidered, that this is ſuppoſing an 

uncertain event; that the prime miniſter's advice, 
precedcd the king's ditalier ſume months; and, 
to accuſe him of an intention to betray the 

king, it muſt be ſuppoſed, that he could have 

forcleen what the king himſelf did not: In a 

word, that he was ſecretly engaged with the 

prince of Orange, of which however there is 
no poſitive proof, The molt plauſible ground 

of ſuſpicion againſt him, is, his admiſſion into 

that prince's council and confidence, when on 

the throne. But he was not the only mini- 

ſter of king James, who was thus favoured by 

king William. It is however certain, tho' the 

carl of Sunderland embraced the popiſh reli- 

gion, he was, and ſtill is, ſuſpected by the Pa- 

piſts. There are even Proteitants who owning 

that he betrayed his maſter, count this pre- 

tended treachery an honour to him, ſince it 

tended to the good of the kingdom. 

Tho? the king, as I faid, had ordered writs : 
to be iflued out for a new parliament, the order = E 2 8 
had not been executed. This appears clearly bout a new 
in a proclamation of the 21th of September, parliament 
wherein the king ſuppoſed, the elections were Gazettes. 
not yet begun. Ic imported: 

« That his majeſty having already ſignified his 
* pleaſure to call a parljament, left thoſe whole 
| « right 


Book XXIV. The Reign of 
1688. right it was to chuſe members, ſhould lie un- 
cCmcr any prejudices and miſtakes, through the 
artifices of diſaffected perſons, he thought it 

fit to declare, that as it was his royal purpoſe 
to endeavour a legal eſtabliſhment of an uni- 
verſa] liberty of conſcience for all his ſybjects; 
as was alſo his reſolution inviolably to pre- 
ſerve the church of England, by ſuch a con- 
firmation of the ſeveral acts of uniformity, that 
they ſhould never be altered any other ways 
than by repealing the ſeveral clauſes, which in- 
flict penaities upon perſons not promoted, or 
ro be promoted to any eccleſiaſtical benetices 
within the meaning of the {aid acts, for ex- 
erclung cheir religion contrary to the purport 
ot the ſaid acts ut guitormity. And chat for 
the urtner ſecuring, not only the church of 
England, but the Proteſtant religion in gen- 
cral, he was wüling the Roman catholicks 
ſh uld remain incapable to be members of 
the houſe o commons; whereby thote tears 
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„ 4a apprchenlions would be removed, which 
mau) perſon» had had, That the legiſlative 
© aunotity would be engrolled by them, and 
Produces © turned agaiitt Proteſtants.” 
no great. Tais proclamation was too obſcure and am- 


effekt. bigubus to produce any great effect. There 


was Eve a man.icit contradiction in the deſign 
to repeal the penal laws, aud at tne ſame time 


to pteſei ve the acts of uniformity. Belides the 
king {poke only ot excluding Papiits from the 
ho ſe ot commons, and noi rom that of the 
locus. Bur whar it:ii more plainly diſcovered 
the King's unentio to amuſe the people, was, 
tha. the writs tor a new parliament were not 
illucd. 
Propoſals lu the interim, having received ſo many 
from the CO1:curi1ug advices of the prince of O ange's 


French deſigus, he gave vuc commiſſions ior augment- 
ambalſad r ing his torces, and ſent for tome regiments out 
rejected. 


Kennet. Oi Ircianu. Ac the {ame time, he ordered the 
flect to be cquipped ith all expedition. Mon- 
ſicur Barillon, the French ambailauor, propoſ- 
ea, ta the King his matter ſhould be deli. ed 
to abandon the ſiege of Philipsburg, under- 

taken by the dauphin, and cairy the war in- 
to Holiand. This propolal was approved by 
{cvcial ot the council, but oppoſed by ochers, 
on pietence that tuch a prucccuing would a- 


lienate the minds ot all the Eugiiſh P.oteltants 
from the king. This reaſon pievailed the more 


ealily, as ie prince ot Orange's friends had 
{pread a report, that the atmament of Hulland 
was only deligned co prevent the French trom 
landing in England. 
{oder wind doubt the prince ot O:ange's intention, ap- 
made gen- pointed the ea ot Feverſham ro command 
eral. his army, alter that poſt had been declined by 
Echard. the count de Roye. The command of the fleet 


3 gie vas given to the locd Da tmouth. As the king 
was the was not ignorant how prejudicial to him was 


treaty w i the report of his ſtrict alliance with Lewis XIV, 


France. he uſed his utmoſt endeavours to ſtifle it. For 
2 this purpoſe, he ordered the marqueſs of Al- 


byviile to preſeat a memorial to the ſtates, to 

a{lure them irom him, that there was no other 

treaty between him and France than thoſe that 

vere publick. He moreover ordered the ſtates 

to take ſuch meaſures with them, as might bell 
Vo IL 5 


projected this undertaking, upon private aſ- 


This reflection made the king begin to ſee the 


paſſive-obedience, and that by giving her ſome xchrrd, 


neceſſary for the ſecurity of the Proteſtant re- 


they were to counſel the king, 


At lait, cne king, as he could no longer 
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ſerve to maintain the peace of Nimeguen, and 1888. 
the 20 years truce concluded in 1684. But 
the ſtates, whether better informed than the 
king imagined, or for other reaſons, took no 

notice of this memorial. On the contrary, the 
penſionary of Holland frankly owned to the 
marqueſs of Albyville, that the prince of Orange 

being invited by the Engliſh nobility, was pre- The - 
paring to carry them aſſiſtance for reſtoring ee 
the government to its antient ſtate, the king geklared. 


"ab , | . g 5 declared, 
having entirely changed it ſince his acceſſion to Echard. 


the crown. wo” 
It ſeems that the king had hitherto preſerv- The king 

ed ſome hope, either that the ſtates had ſome in a con- 

other deſign, or that the prince only intended ſternation- 

to deter him from finiſhing his work. But af- 

ter this advice received from his ambaſlador, 

who added, that many Engliſh were at the 

Hague ready to accompany the prince in his 

expedition, he diſcovered the utmoſt conſter- 

nation, as well as his whole council. Indeed, 

It was eaſy to conceive, that the prince had 


ſurances of encouragement from the Engliſh. 


great diſproportion between the number of the 
Proteſtants, and that of the Papiſts, and con- 
ſequently the ſmall hopes of being ſupported 

by the latter. In theſe melancholy thoughts, 

he belived his beſt refuge was to recover the _ 
church of England to his intereſt. He till —_— ts. 
reckoned, the was unſhaken in her principle ot hs 
ſatisfaction, he ſhould ſecure her allegiance, 

after which, he ſhould have no farther cauſe to 

fear the efforts of the prince of Orange. To 

this end, he ſent for the biſhops that were then 

in London, namely, Wincheſter, Chicheſter, 
Peterborongh, Rocheſter, Ely, Bath and Wells, 

and told them, that he deſired their advice in 

the preſent conjuncture. He aſſured them of 

his readineſs to do whatever ſhould be thought 


ligion and the liberties of his ſubjects, without 
derogating from his own prerogative. He con- 
cluded with ſaying, this affair required a ma- 
ture examination, and therefore prayed them 
to conſult together, in order to give him their 
advice, The biſhops withdrew, and imme» 
diately repaired to Lambeth, to form with the 
archbiſhop, then indiſpoſed, a plan of what 


The 28th of September, the king publiſhed Proclanes 
a proclamation to in his ſubjects, © That tion sg 
© his majeſty had received undoubted advice, the-pringyy 3 
© that a great and ſudden invaſion from Hol- %* 0+. . 
land with an armed force of foreigners, would inv 
: : . | ny 
ſpeedily be made in an hoſtile manner upon State. 
this kingdom; and although ſome falſe pre- Tra} 
tences, relating to liberty, property, and re« "I 
ligion, contrived and worded with art and = 
ſubtlety, might be given out, it was mani- 
* feft however, that no leſs matter by this in- 
* vaſion was propoſed, than an abſolute con- 
© queſt of theſe his majeſty's kingdoms, and | 
* the utter ſubduing and ſubjecting them, and "of 


* all his people, to a foreign power, which was 


A 


c 
c 
c 


promoted by ſome of his ſubjects, being per= 


© ſons of wicked and veſtleſs ſpirits, implacable 
* malice, and deſperate deſigns; who having 
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1178 | 
1688. © no ſence of the miſery of former inteſtine 
Ay © diviſions, nor being moved by his majeſty's 


The bi- 
Mop of 
London 
reſtored 
| and a new 
| Jord- 

| mayor ap- 
pointed. 
Gazettes. 


The king 


| promiſes 
| to reſtore 


| the city 
charter. 


| Echard. 


reiterated acts of grace and mercy, did a- 
gain endeavour to embroil this kingdom in 
blood and ruin, to gratify their own ambi- 
tion and malice, propoſing to themſelves a 
prey and booty in ſuch a publick contuſion. 
That tho? his majeſty had notice, that a 
foreign force was preparing againft him, yet 
he had always declined any foreign ſuccours, 
but rather had choſen to rely upon the true 
and antient courage, faith and allegiance of 


his own people, with whom he had often 


© 

o 

« 

c 

o 

* 

0 

c 

c 

c 

c 

. 

© ventured his life for the honour of this nation, 
and in whoſe defence againſt all enemies, he 
* was firmly reſolved to live and die; and 
© therefore his majeſty ſolemnly conjured his 
© {ubjects to lay aſide all animoſities, jealouſies, 
© and prejudices, and heartily and cheartully 
© to unite together, in the defence of him and 
© their native country.----- Thar albeit the de- 
c 
5 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 


ſign had been carried on with all imaginable. 


ſecrecy, and endeavours to ſurprize and de- 
ceive his majeſty, yet he had not been want- 
ing on his part, to make ſuch proviſions as 
did become him, and made no doubt of be- 
ing found in ſo good a poſture, that his ene- 


mies might have cauſe to repent their raſh _ 


3 


and unjuſt attempts.” In the concluſion, his 
majeſty declared, That he did intend to 
© have met his parliament in November next, 
and that the writs were iſſued forth accord- 
ingly, propoſing to himſelf, amongſt other 
things, that he might be able to quiet the 
minds of all his people in matters of religion, 
© but in regard of this ſtrange attempt, deſign- 
ed to divert his ſaid gracious purpoſes, he 


A 


SS, 


found it neceſſary to recall his foreſaid writs, 


& c. 

Tho' the king pretended an entire reliance 
on the allegiance of his ſubjects, he knew, 
however, he had given them too much cauſe 
of diſcontent, to be aũured of their affection. 
Wherefore, he thought it neceflary to give 
them other proofs of his ſincerity, than bare 
words. To this end, he took off the biſhop of 
London's ſuipenſion, and appointed Sir John 
Chapman a churchman, to ſucceed Sir John 
Eyles, the preſent lord-mayor of London, who 
was an Anabaptiſt. Moreover, being inform- 
ed that the biſhops would adviſe him to reſtore 
the city-charter, he ſent for the lord- mayor, 
aldermen, and ſherifts, and told them, "I hat 
© he reſolved to reſtore to them their antient 
© charter and privileges, and put them into 
© the ſame condition they were in at the time 
© of the judgment pronounced againſt them, 
© upon the Quo Warranto The fame day, 
the 2d of October, he publiſhed a general 
pardon by proclamation, out of which were 
excepted, Robert Parſons, Edward Matthews, 
Samuel Venner, Andrew Fletcher, colone! 
John Rumſey, major John Manley, Iſaac 
Manley, Frances Charleton, John Wildman, 
Titus Oates, Robert Ferguſon, Gilbert Bur- 
net, Sir Robert Peyton, Laurence Braddon, 
Samuel Johnſon, Thomas Tipping, and Sir 
Rowland Guynne. But all this was not capable 
to ſatisfy the people, who aſpired to a more 
ample and more certain deliverance. 


The HISTORY Of ENGLAND. 


The day after, the third of October, the 1688. 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, attended by eight. 


biſhops, repaired to Whitehall, and was ad- 
mitted to immediate audience. After a ſhort 
ſpeech, he preſented to the king the reſult of 
their conferences drawn up in ten articles, which 
were ſo many advices, and withal, reproaches 
upon his paſt government. Theſe advices were: 
© I. To put the whole management of his 
government, in the ſeveral counties, into 
© the hands of ſuch of the nobility and gentry 
there, as were legally quallified for it. 

II. To annul his commiſſion for eccleſiaſti- 


* 


cal affairs; and that no ſuch court be erect- 


© ed for the future. 2 
III. That no diſpenſation might be grant- 
ed or continued, by virtue whereof, any per- 
ſon not duly fe by law, had been put 
into any place or office, or preferment in 
church or ſtate, or in the univerſities, or 
continued in the ſame, eſpecially ſuch as had 
cure of ſouls annext to them; and particu- 
larly, that he would reſtore the preſident and 
3 of St. Mary Magdalen college in Ox- 
ord. | 
© IV. To ſet aſide all licences or faculties, 
by which any perſons of the Romiſh commu- 
nion might pretend to be enabled to teach 
© publick ſchools. Ks 
V. To deſiſt from the exerciſe of his diſ- 
penſing power, and to permit that point to 
© be calmly and freely debated and finally ſet- 
* tled in parliament. : 
© VI. To inhibit the four foreign biſhops, 
{tiled themſclves Vicars Apoſtolical, from 
farther invading the eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction, 
which by law was veſted in the biſhops of 
the church of England. | 
* VII. To fill the vacant biſhopricks, and 
other eccleſiaſtical promotions, within his 
gift, both in England and Ireland, with men 
of learning and piety: And in particular, 
(which the archbiſhop owned to be his pe- 
cular boldneſs, ſince it was done without the 
privity of his brethren) forthwith to fill the 
archiepiſcopal chair of York (which had ſo 
long ſtood empty, and upon which a whole 
provence depended) with ſome very worthy 
perſon : For which he was ſo bold to fay, 
his majeſty had then before him a very fair 
choice. | 
VIII. To ſuperſede all farther proſecu- 
tions of Quo Warranto's againſt corpora- 
tions, and to reſtore to them their antient 
charters and privileges ; as they heard God 
had put into his heart for the ae?) of Lon- 
don, which they intended otherwiſe to have 
made one of their principal requeſts. 
© IX. That writs might be iſſued out with 
convenient ſpeed, for calling of a free and 
regular parliament, in which the church of 
England might be ſecured according to the 
acts of uniformity : proviſion might be made 
for a due liberty of conſcience, and for ſe- 
ſecuring the liberties and properties of all 
his ſubjects, and a mutual confidence might 
be eſtabliſhed between his majeſty and all 
his people. 
© X. Above all, that his majeſty would be 
c pleaſed to permit his biſhops, to offer ſuch 
ET < motives 
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© motives and arguments, as (they truſted) 
might, by God's grace, be effectual to per- 
ſuade his majeſty to return ro the commu- 
nion of the church of England, into whoſe 
moſt holy catholick faith he was baprized, in 
which he was educated, and to which, it was 
their daily prayer to God, that he might be 
re- united. 


4% @ 


Theſe advices clearly ſhew, that what has 


hitherto been ſeen concerning king James's 

overnment, is not grounded upon calumnies 
| Hah by his enemies. For how, on the 3d 
of October (a month before the prince of O- 
range's arival, and at a time when the events 
were yet uncertain) could theſe nine biſhops 
conſpire together to reproach the king with a 
viola ion of the laws in all rheſe articles, under 
colour of giving him counſel? Beſides, theſe 
advices agree, for the moſt part, with the 
prince of Orange's declaration, ſigned at the 
Hague, at the veiy time the biſhops, were 
conſulting together at London. In ſhort, the 
king's proceedings two days after, invincibly 
prove the truth of theſe tacts. So, the advo- 
cates for king, James can only plead, either that 
he had a ri-h to act as he did, or, tho' he had 


no ſuch righ', his ſubjects were bound to ſub- 


King 

Ja nes 5 
takes ſome 
ſteps to 
Wards the 
redreſs of 
grievances. 
Octcber, 
Keaact, 


perſon the charter of London. The lord-lieu- 


mit to his will. But this is not the place to 
examine thoſe queſtions 


The king perceiviug that a refuſal to com- 
ply with the advice of the biſhops, would only 
iucreaſe the people's jealouſy, reſolved though 
probably with regret, to redreſs molt of the 
grievances complained of. For this purpoſe, 
two days after, the commiſſion for eccleſiaſti- 
cal cauſes was diſſolved. The next day, the 
lord- chancellor had orders to carry back in 


tenants of the ſeveral counties were required 


to intorm themſelves of the abuſes and irregu- 


larities committed in the late regulations of 
corporations, in order to redreſs the ſame. 
The biſhop of Wincheſter, viſitor of Magdalen 
college in Oxford, was ordered to ſettle that 
ſociety regularly, and according to their ſta- 
tutes. A proclamation was iſſued out for re- 
ſtoring corporations to their ancient charters, 
liberties, rights, and franchiſes. The lord- 
lieutenants were diſplaced in ſeveral counties. 


Popiſh juſtices of the peace, mayors, recorders, 


Gives oc- 
caſion for 
new ſuſ- 

picions. 


and other magiſtrates, were removed, and 
Proteſtants put in their places. Thus in the 


Ipace of about 12 days, that formidable fabrick 
was in effect, or in a great meaſure demoliſhed, 


which the Romiſh cabal had 
years in erecting. 

But all theſe proceedings were not capable to 
retto:e the king to the confidence of his ſubjects, 
becauſe they came to late, and ſeemed rather 


ſpent near four 


the effect of neceſſity than inclination, No o- 


ther motive could be imagined of the king's 
deſtroying his own work, than his fear of be- 


ing deſerted on the arrival of the prince of O- 


range, who was daily expected. Whence it 
was inferred, that the king's condeſcenſion 
would laſt no longer than the danger. What 
had been only ſuſpected, was ſoon found to be 
true. The biſhop of Wincheſter, purſuant 


* Particularly to Henry Cavendiſh, duke of Newcaſtle ; to the lord Brandon; to the marqueſs de Miremont, 
nephew to the earl of Feverſham ; to colonel Henry Gage and colonel Solomon Richards. Gazettes. 
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faithfully. Accordingly, it was not upon an 
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to the king's order, having cauſed a citation 1688. 
to be fixed on the gates of Magdalen college. 
to recall Dr. Hough, and the ejected fellows 

of that ſociety, upon the news of the diſper- 

ſion of the prince's fleet by a tempeſt, was re- 

called on ſome frivolous pretence, and the re- 
ſtoration of the college deferred. But after- 

wards, the news proving falſe, the king re- 

ſumed his pretended affection for the univer- 

ſity, and the college was reſtored. This ex- 

tremely prejudiced the king, as it manifeſtly 
ſhewed, that in his late changes in favour of 

the Proteſtants, his aim had been only to a- 

mule them, till he ſhould be able to retract. 

Such as had fallen into the ſnare, and believ- 

ed the king to have acted with ſincerity, loſt 

all their former confidence in him. So, James 

{aw himſelf at once reduced to the aſſiſtance 

of his popiſh ſubjects alone, who were incapa- 

ble to reſtore his ſinking affairs. 

As all his hope was placed i 


in his army, he Augments Wl 
applied himſelf, as far as lay in his power, to his n i 
augment and ſtrengthen it with troops, which TE 
ſhould wholly depend on him. In obedience 

to orders already given, 2500 men landed at 
Cheſter from Ireland, and 3000 Scots were 
advanced to Carliſle. Beſides this new com- 
miſſions were granted *, for levying ten regi- 

ments of horſe and foot, not to mention ſeve- 

ral independent companies. All the militia had 
orders to be in a readineſs to march. Laſtly, Wk 
a proclamation was publiſhed, commanding Takes ne] 
all horſes, oxcn, and cattle, to be driven and Pc 
removed to the ſpace at leaſt of 20 miles, from Gay 20 
the places where the enemy ſhould attempt to Gazettes. Ml 
land. This was all he could do. But it was 
not in his power to cauſe his ſubjects to ſecond 
him with affection, or his troops to ſerve him 


army ot 13 or 14000 men that the prince of 
Orange relied, but upon the diſpoſition of the 
Engliſh, who impatiently expected his arrival: 
Without this, ſo ſmall an army would not 
have been capable of conquering England. 

In the interim, the populace of London Shuts up 
growing inſolent, by the hopes of the prince's the popiſty 
coming, began to inſult the popiſh chapels; <Þp*b- 
wheretore the King ordered them to be ſhut TR 
up, for tear of an inſurrection in ſo dangerous 
a juncture. On the other hand, many Ro- 
miſh prieſts and jeſuits perceiving the gather- 
ing ſtorm, and perſaging nothing good from 
the diſpoſition of the people, and the court's 
conſternation, began gradually to diſappear, 
and to conſult their own ſafety by a timely re- 
treat into foreign parts. 

In the midit of all theſe diſtractions, the The prince 
king cauſed the prince of Wales to be ſolemn- of Wales 
ly baptized ; the pope, repreſened by his nun- Þ-ptized. "i 
tio, being godfather, and the queen-dowager Song, | 
godmother. Father Saban officiated, and * 
named him James-Francis-Edward, i 

At the ſame time the court received a pam- 
phlet, publiſned in Holland, and intitled, A 
Memorial of the Engliſh Proteſtants, preſent- 
ed to their Highneſſes, the Prince and Prin- 
ceſs of Orange. It was aſcribed to Dr. Burnet 
or major Wildman, wherein, after a long nar? 


rative 
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1688. rative oſ the grievances of the nation, the au- 
A thor complained of king James's obliging his 
ſubjects to own a ſuppoſititious child for the 
prince of Wales, adding, * That his majeſty 
« would never ſuffer the witneſſes that were 
te preſent at the queen's delivery to be heard 
te and examined.” The king was no ſtranger 
| to the ſuſpicions entertained by the people on 
| this account, but hitherto had pretended to 
| be ignorant of, or at leaſt to diſpiſe them. He 
| perceived, however, that on this occaſion, he 
could not, without great prejudice to himſelf, 
help anſwering fo publick a challenge. He 
ban therefore held an extraordinary council the 2 2d 
| extraordi- . 
nary coun- Of October, to which were called the queen- 
eil to dowager, all the lords ſpiritual and temporal 
Uh the then in town, the lord-mayor and aldermen 
| ee of London, the judges, and ſeveral of his ma- 
2 my jeſty's learned council. All theſe being aſſemb- 
His ſpeech led, the king told them, HE had called them 
| to them. © together upon a very extraordinary occaſion ; 
| Echard. © bur that extraordinary diſeaſes mutt have ex- 


| The king 


endeavours of his enemies had ſo poiſoned the 
minds of ſome of his ſubjects, rhat by the 
reports he had from all hands, he had rea- 
ſon to believe, that very many did not think 
this ſon, with which God had bleſſed him, 
to be his, but a ſuppoſed child. Bur, he 
might ſay, that by a particular providence, 
ſcarce any prince was ever born, where rhere 
were ſo many perſons preſent. That he had 
taken this time to have the matter heard 
and examined there, - expecting that the 
prince of Orange, with the firſt eaſterly wind, 
would invade this kingdom : And as he had 
often ventured his life for the nation before 
he came to the crown, ſo he thought him- 
ſelf more obliged ſo to do now he was king, 
and did intend to go in perſon againſt him, 
whereby he might be expoſed to accidents ; 
and therefore he thought it neceſſary to have 
this now done, in order to fatisty the minds 
of his ſubjects, and to prevent the Kingdom's 
being engaged ln blood and confuſion after 
his death: That he had deſired the queen- 
dowager to give herſelf the trouble to come 
hither, to declare what ſhe knew of the birth 
of his ſon; and that moſt of the ledies, locds, 
and other perſons who were preſent, were 
ready to depoſe upon oath their knowledge 

of the matter.” 
After this ſpeech, depoſitions were taken, 
firſt of the queen-dowager, who only ſaid, 
c That ſhe was in the room when the queen 
ce was delivered,” without any 22 more po- 
ſitive or particular. After her followed 40 
witneſſes, of which 17 were Papiſts, and it 
was begun with proving, that the queen was 
brought ro bed while many perſons were in 
the room. To this tended the teſtimonies of 
| the 18 lords who accompanied the king thi- 
ther. This proof ſignified nothing, or was 
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tions taken 
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very ambiguous. It was well known, there 


time the queen was ſaid to be delivered; 
which doubtleſs, was all that was meant by 
this proof. But ir was not ſufficient to prove 
the reality of the delivery. Some of the ladies 
depoſed, that they ſaw the child ſoon after in 


N 
N were a great many perſons in the room at the 
f 
| 


traordinary remedies : That the malicious 
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the arms of the midwife, But as no man in 
the council durſt put any queſtions to the wit- 
neſſes, concerning ſeveral circumſtances, theſe 
general depoſitions were incapable to remove all 
ſuſpicions. The midwife depoſed poſitively, 
that ſhe took the child from the queen's body. 
The counteſs of Sunderland depoſed, that the 
ere called her to give her her hand, that 

e might feel how the child lay, which added 
ſhe, I did, but ſhe did not ſay whether the 
felt the child or not. The biſhop of Salisbury 
adds, that the counteſs of Sunderland told the 
ducheſs of Hamilton, (from whom he had 


1688. | 
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this particular) that when ſhe put her hand 


into the bed, the queen held it, and let it go 
no lower than her breaſts, ſo that really ſhe 
felt nothing. Many ladies depoſed, that they 
had often ſeen the marks of milk on the queen's 
linnen near her breaſts. Two or three depo- 
ſed, that they ſaw it running out at the nip- 
ple. But what is remarkable, none of theſe 
ladies named the time in which they ſaw the 
milk, except one, who named the month of 
May. Now it it be true, as was before re- 
lated, that the queen was realy with child till 
the gth of April, and that ſhe miſcarried that 


day, all that was mentioned of milk in the 


queen's breaſts, particularly by her that fixed 


it to the month of May, might have followed 
upon that miſcarriage, and be no proof con- 


cerning the late birth. Mrs. Pierce the laun- 
dreſs depoſed, that ſhe rook linnen from the 
queen's body once, which carried the marks 


of a delivery. The biſhop objects here, that 


ir is ſtrange ſhe ſhould ſpeak only to one time. 


The lady Wentworth was the fingle witneſs 


that depoſed, that the had felt the child move 
in the queen's belly, but ſhe fixed it to no 
time. 9 8 

In general, ſee in few words the uſe that 
may be made of the ſuſpicions mentioned by 
ſeveral authors, and of theſe depoſitions, viz. 
There being three caſes, in none of which 
the two parties agree, the depoſitions are not 
applicable to any of the caſes, without being 


contradicted by thoſe who maintain one of the 
Let us take for inſtance, the 


other two caſes. 
two depoſitions, which, next to that of the 
midwife, appear moſt convincing, viz. that of 
the lady who had ſeen the milk run from the 
queen's breaſts ; and that of the lady Iſabella 
Wentworth, who had felt the child in the 
womb. Theſe two teſtimonies are ſufficient 
againſt thoſe who maintain, that the queen 


Romarks 
upon theſe 
depoſitions 


was not with child from January, the time 


of her declared pregnancy, to the 1oth of 
June, the time of her delivery. But they 
are inſufficient againſt thoſe who pretend that 
ſhe was realty with child, from the 6th of Oc- 


tober to the gth of April, when the had a 


miſcarriage, for the reaſons before-mentioned. 
'To be able therefore to give a cerain judg- 
ment concerning the birth of the prince of 
Wales, it is neceſſary, 1. That facts ſhould 
be agreed in, I mean, whether it be true, 
that the queen was really with child, and that 
ſhe had a miſcarriage. 2. That thoſe who 
dcrive their ſuſpicions from the queen's obſti- 
nate refuſal to give ſatisfaction to the publick, 
ſhould tix the time of this obſtinacy to the 2 
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her pretended miſcarriage, and the 1oth of 
June, the day of her delivery. For in ſuppoſing 

rhe reality of her pregnancy till Eaſter week, 

the ſuſpicions arifing from the queen's obſtina- 

cy, cannot but be ill-grounded, unleſs this 
obſtinacy, is confined to the ſpace of time, 
berween the miſcarriage and the delivery, 

which it is not. 3. That the two ladies who 
depoſed concerning the milk and the motion 

of the child, ſhould have fixed the time to the 

ſame interval, otherwiſe their teſtimony proves 

nothing againſt thoſe who maintain, that 

the queen was really with child till Eaſter 

week, and had then a miſcarriage ; but this 1s 

what does not appear. As to the teſtimony 

of the midwife, which is the principal and moſt 
poſitive, all that can be objected to it, 1s that 

it is a ſingle teſtimony, and that beſides the 
being a Papiſt, might have been corrupted. 

But this is only a conjecture, a bare poſſibility. 

It is therefore clear, that to deſide this queſ- 

tion in a manner capable to ſatisfy thoſe who 

only ſeek the truth, a more perfect knowledge 

muſt be had of many circumitances which as 

yet lie concealed. 

The ſuſpi- The king's precaution produced not the 
ions not expected effect. The ſuſpicion of an impoſture 


removed was ſo deeply rooted in the minds of moſt of 
by the de- 


ſitions. : nat 1 
potions removed by this examination. The myſterious 


conduct obſerved at a time when, conſidering 
the general ſuſpicion, all poſſible precautions 

_ ought to have been taken to render the birth 
unqueſtionable, made a ſtronger impreſſion 

than all theſe teſtimonies, and the rather, as 
they were found to be very detective. Before 
this examinarion, the preſumption of law was 
for the prince, fince he was owned by both 
parents, ſo that the proof lay on the other ſide, 

and ought to be offered by thoſe who queſtion- 
ed it. Bur after the king had undertaken to 
prove the reality of his ſon's birth by 40 wit- 
neſſes, of which more than 30 faid nothing 
material, and the reſt fixed no time to what 
they depoſed, he left room to his enemies to 
object agaiuſt theſe very depolitions. 


The king's The king's own teſtimony was not more ef- 


ſpeech at- fectual. After the witneſſes were examined, 
ter the ex- he told the aſſembly, That the princeſs Anne 
e © of Denmark would have been preſent; but 
neſſes. * thac the being with child likewiſe, and ha- 
| ving not lately ſtirred abroad, could not come 

© ſo far without hazard. Adding further, 


That tho' he did not queſtion but every per- 


© ſon there preſent was ſatisfied before in this 
matter, yet by what they had heard, they 
© would be better able to fatisiy others: That 
© beſides, if he and the queen could be thought 
* {© wicked as to endeavour to impoſe a child 
© upon the nation, they ſaw how impoſſible it 
would have been; neither could he himſelf 
be impoſed upon, having conſtantly been 
with the queen during her being with child, 
and the whole time of her labour, That 
there was none of them but would eaſily be- 
lieve him, who had ſuffered ſo much for con- 
ſcience ſake, uncapable of ſo great a villa- 
any, to the prejudice of his own children; 
and that he thanked God, that thoſe that 

© knew him, knew well, that it was his prin- 
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the Englith, that it was rather confirmed than 
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was the law and the prophets; and hee 
© would rather die a thouſand deaths, than do 
the leaſt wrong to any of his children.” 

The reaſons alledged by the king in his The de- 
ſpeech were far from being convincing, ſince poſitions | 
thoſe who believed the impoſture, were per- — 
ſuaded, that the king was chiefly concerned in 
it, notwithſtanding all his aſſeverations, which 
were but little regarded. It is a ſad thing for 
a king not to be credited by the body ot his 
ſubjects. The depoſitions were ſolemnly en- 
rolled in chancery, and afterwards printed and 
diſperſed among the people. Bur this did not 
prevent a general belief, that the prince of 
Wales was ſuppoſititious. So this birth re- 
mains hitherto in uncertainty, and probably, 
will long remain ſo. For it muſt be obſerved 
that after the king and queen had withdrawn 
into France, there was no finding either the 
midwife or the queen's laidies, who had de- 
poſed the moſt material circumſtances of the 
pregnancy or the delivery. : 

The 28th of October, the earl of Sunder- The ear! 
land was ſuddenly removed from his places of of Sunder: 
preſident of the council, and principal ſecreary _ — 
of ſtate. It is believed, that his neglect of from all 
Skelton's letters to him, was the principal his places! 
cauſe of his diſgrace. He ſaid upon this ſub- Kennet. 
ject, It he gave no account of theſe letters 


„ to the king, ir was becauſe Skelton never 


* wrote but ſecond-hand news.” But theſe 

were not mere letters of news. One Wick- 

ſtead formerly a monk, being ſeized for hold- 

ing correſpondence with the king's enemies, 

charged the earl of Sunderland to his face, with 

revealing his majeſty's ſecrets to the prince of 

Orange. But being committed to the cuſtody 

of a meſſenger, he made his eſcape the next 

day. However, it is certain, Sunderland had 

been ſome time ſuſpected by the Papiſts, who, 

in all appearance, perſnaded the king of his 

ſecret intelligence with the prince of Orange. 

He publiſhed afterwards an apology, but the 

diſcuſſion of this affair would be too great a 

digreſſion. | | 5 | 
As the prince of Orange was expected with Letters of 


the firſt eaſterly wind, ſome of the moſt de- Parden 


voted to the King during his proſperity, rome < 


thought proper to ſecure themſelves by letters the moſt 
of pardon for their illegal actions. Amongſt obnoxious 
theſe were chancellor Jefferies, Sir Nicolas But- P*r{ons. 
ler, the biſhop of Cheſter, the biſhop of Dur- e 
ham, and about 20 more, to whom the king 
readily granted the favour they deſired. 
While theſe things were tranſacted in Eng- 
land the neceſſary diſpoſitions were making in 
Holland for the aſſiſtance of the Engliſh. For 
it was upon this foot that the ſtates let their 
troops to the prince of Orange; and vhat the 
king called in England an invaſion, in Holland 
was termed, a brotherly aſſiſtance lent by the 
ſtares and the prince to the diſtreſſed Engliſh. 
It can hardly be thought, that the prince of 
Orange, with an army of 13 or 14000 men, 
would have undertaken a deſcent into England, 
had he not been aſſured of a favourable recep- 
tion from the nn of the people. But 
as it was neceſſary to remove the ſuſpicion fo- 


mented by the king, that the prince was com- 
ing to conquer and 18 England, he thought 
| 13 


proper 
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Wy w motives of his undertaking. 
dated the roth of October, new ſtile, was di- 
vided into 26 articles, reducible to theſe three 


The 


- 


general heads : 


* 


The HIS TORVYSHf ENGLAND. 


1688. proper, in a declaration, to ſhow the true * theſe proceedings had given them, and des 1688. 


This declaration 


© The firſt contained a particular enumera- 
tion of the grievances of the Engliſh nation, 


prince of © eſpecially the king's arrogating to himſelf a 
Orange's 
declaration 


Kennet, 
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diſpenſing power: His advancing Papiſts to 
civil, ecclefiaſtical, and military employments, 


and allowing them to ſit in the privy-coun- 


cil: His ſetting up an illegal commiſſion 
for eccleſiaſtical aftairs, in which there was 
one of his miniſters of ſtate, who made pub- 
lick profeſſion of the popiſh religion, and 
who at the time of his firſt profeſſing it, de- 
clared, that for a great while before, he had 
believed that to be the only true religion ; 
and by which not only the biſhop of London 
was ſuſpended, but the preſident and fellows 
of Magdalen College arbtrarily turned out 
of their freeholds, contrary to that expreſs 
proviſion in Magna Charta, that no man 
thall loſe his lite or goods but by the laws of 
the land: His allowing popiſh monaſteries 
and colleges of jeſuits to be created: His 
turning out of publick employments, all ſuch 
as would not concur with him in the repeal 


of the teſt and penal laws: His invading the 


privileges, and ſeizing on the charters of 
molt corporations, and placing popiſh ma- 
giſtrates in ſome of them: His ſubjecting 
the courts of judicatory to his arbitrary and 
diſpotick power, and putting the adminiſ- 
tration of juſtice into the hands of Papiſts: 
His not only arming the Papiſts, in contempt 
of the laws, but likewiſe railing them up to 
the greateſt military trufts, both by ſea and 
land, ſtrangers as well as natives, and Iriſh 
as well as Engliſh, that he might be in a ca- 
pacity to enſlave the nation: His puting 
the whole government of Ireland into the 
hands of Papiſts: His aſſuming an abſolute 
and arbitrary power in the kingdom of Scot- 
land; from which it was apparent, what was 
to be looked for in England.” 


_ Secondly, his highneſs alledged, That 
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thole great and inſufferable oppreſſions, and 
the open contempt of all law, together with 
the apprehenſion of the ſad conſequences 


that muſt certainly follow upon it, had made 


the ſubjects to look after ſuch remedies as 


ate allowed of in all nations, and in the 


moſt abſolute monarchies, all which had 
been without effect; his majeſty*s evil coun- 
ſellors having endeavoured to make all men 
apprehend the loſe of their lives, liberties, 
honours, and eſtates, if they ſhould go about 
to preſerve themſelves from this oppreſſion, 
by petitions, and repreſentations; an inſtance 
of which was, the proſecution of the ſeven 
biſhops : That a peer of the realm (the lord 
Lovelace) was treated as a criminal, only 


becauſe he ſaid, that the ſubjects were not 


bound to obey the orders of a popilh juſtice 
of peace tho? it is evident, that thy being by 
law rendered uncapable of all ſuch truſts, no 
regard is due to their orders: That both he 
and his conſort the princeſs, had endeavour- 
ed to ſignify, with terms full of reſpect, to 
the king, the juſt and deep regret, which all 
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clared what their thoughts were, touching Wy Ie 


the repealing of the teſt and penal laws ; but 
that theſe evil counſellors had put ſuch ill 
conftruEtions on their good intentions, that 
they had endeavoured to alienate the king 
more and more from them. That the laſt 
and great remedy for all theſe evils, was, the 
calling of a parliament, which could not yet 
be compaſſed, nor could be eaſily brought 
about ; for thoſe men apprehending that a 
lawful parliament would bring them to ac- 
count for all their open violations of law, and 
for their conſpiracies againſt the Proteſtant 
religion, and the lives and liberties of the 
ſubjects, they had endeavoured, under the 
{pecious pretence of liberty of conſcience, 
firſt to ſow diviſions between thoſe of the 
church of England, and Diffenters, with de- 
ſign to engage Proteſtants, who are equally 
concerned to preſerve themſelves from po- 
piſn oppreſſion, into mutual quarrellings ; 
that ſo by theſe, ſome advantage might be 
given them to bring about their deſigns ; 
and that both in the elections of members 


of parliament, and afterwards in the parlia- 


ment itſelf : That they had alſo made ſuch 
regulations, as they thought fit and neceſſary, 
for ſecuring all the members that were to be 
choſen by the corporations; by which means 
they heped to avoid the puniſhment they 
deſerved, tho, it was apparent, that all aëts, 


made by popiſh magiſtrates, were null and void 


of themſelves: So that no parliament could 
be lawful, for which the ings and returns 
were made by popiſh magiſtrates, ſherifs, and 
mayors of towns; and therefore as long as 
the magiſtracy was in ſuch hands, it was 
not poſlible to have a free parliament legally 
called and choſen. That there were great 
and violent preſumptions, inducing his high- 
neſs to believe, that thoſe evil counſellors, 
in order to the gaining the more time for 
the effeQting their ill deſigns, had publiſhed, 


that the queen had brought forth a ſon; 
tho' there had appeared, 


oth during the 
queen's pretended bigneſs, and in the man- 


ner wherein the birth was managed, fo ma- 


ny juſt and viſible grounds of ſuſpicion, that 
not only he himſelf, but all the good ſub- 
jets of the kingdom, did vehemently ſuſ- 
pect, that the pretended prince of Wales 
was not born of the queen; and tho*' many 
both doubted of the queen's bigneſs, and of 
the birth of the child, yet there was not any 
thing done to fatisfy them, or put an end 
to their doubts. That ſince his conſort the 
princeſs, and likewiſe he himſelf, had ſo 
great an intereſt in this matter, and ſuch 
a right, as all the world knew, to the ſuc- 
ceſſion of the crown; ſince all the Engliſh 
did in the year 1672, when Holland was 
invaded with a moſt unjuft war, uſe their 
utmoſt endeavours to put an end to the war, 
and that in oppoſition to thole who were 
then in the government; ſince the Engliſh 
nation had ever teſtified a moſt particular af- 
ſection and aſteem, both to his highneſs's 
deareſt conſort, and to himſelt, he could not 
excuſe himſelf from eſpouſing that intereſt, 
in a matter of ſuch conſequence, and for 

„ © contributing 
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1688. contributing all that in him lay, for the main- 


Read 


« taining both of the Proteſtant religion, and 


* the laws and liberties of theſe kingdoms: 
* To the doing of which, his highneſs was 
© moſt earneſtly ſollicited by a great many 


© lords, both ſpiritual and temporal, and by 


© many gentlemen, and other ſubjects of all 
© ranks. 

In the laſt place his highneſs declared, 
© 'That for the forementioned reaſons, he has 
© thought fit to go over to England, and to 
© carry with him a force ſufficient to defend 
© him from the violence of thoſe evil counſel- 
© lors: That his expedition was intended for 
© no other deſign, but to have a free and law- 
© ful parliament, aſſembled as ſoon as it was 
© poſſible; and that in order to this, all the 
© late charters, by which the elections of bur- 
© gclles are limited, contrary to the ancient 
© cuſtom, ſhould be conſidered as null and of 
© no force: That to this parliament he would 
c refer the enquiry into the birth of the pre- 
© tended prince of Wales, and of all things re- 
© lating thereto, and to the right of ſucceſſion : 
That he would concur in every thing that 
might procure the peace and happineſs of the 


© nation, under a juſt and legal government: 


© That he would keep the forces under his 
© command, under all the ſtrictneſs of mar- 


_ © tialdiſcipline, and promiſed, that he would 


© ſend back all thoſe foreign forces, as ſoon as 
© the ſtate of the nation would admit of it: 
That therefore he invited and required all 
< perſons whatſoever to come and aſſiſt him, in 


order to the executing his deſigns againſt all 


© ſuch as ſhall endeavour to oppoſe him: That 
© he would likewiſe take care, that a parlia- 
© ment ſhould be called in Scotland, for re- 
© ſtoring the antient conſtitution of that king- 
dom and for bringing the matters of religion 
* to ſuch a ſettlement, that the people might 
© live caſy and happy: That he would alfo 
* ſtudy ro bring the kingdom of Ireland to 
© ſuch a ſtate, that the ſettlement there might 
© be religiouſly obſerved, and that the Pro- 
< teſtant and Britiſh intereſt there might be ſe- 


<£ cured” 


This declaration being printed, and ready 
to be ſent over to England to be diſperſed a- 
mong the people, the prince was informed, 
that the king, by the advice of the biſhops, had 
redteſſed ſeveral grievances mentioned in his 
declaration. Wherefore he thought fit to make 
the following addition to ir. 

After we had printed our declaration, we 
have underſtood that the ſubverters of the 
religion and laws of theſe Kingdoms, hear- 
ing of our preparations to aſſiſt the people 
againſt them, have begun to retra& ſome of 
the arbitrary and deſpotick power that they 
had aſſumed, and to vacate ſome of their 
unjuſt judgments and degrees: The ſenſe of 
their guilt, and the diſtruſt of their force, 
have induced them to offer to the city of 
London ſome ſeeming relief from their great 
oppreſſions; hoping thereby, to quiet the 
people, and to divert them from demanding 
a re- eſtabliſhment of their religion and laws, 
under the ſhelter of our arms: They did al- 

ſo give out, that we do intend to conquer 


t 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
4 
c 
c 
c 
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* 


* our declaration. 
have ſuch heard thoughts of us, as to ima- 


undertaking, than to procure a ſettlement 
of the religion, and of the liberties and pro- 
perties of the ſubject, upon ſo ſure founda= 
tion, that there may be no danger of the 
nations relapſing into the like miſeries at 
any time hereatter. And as the forces we 
have brought along with us are utterly diſ- 
proportioned to that wicked deſign of con- 


- 
« 
c 
c 

intending it; ſo the great numbers of the 
* principal nobility and gentry, that are men 
of eminent quality and eſtates, and perſonsof 
* known integrity and zeal, both for the re- 
0 
* them being alſo diſtinguiſhed by their con- 
ſtant fidelity to the crown, who do both ac- 
company us in this expedition, and have 
earneſtly ſollicited us to it, will cover us 
from all ſuch malicious inſinuat ions: For it 
is not to be imagined, that either thoſe who 
invited us, or thoſe who are already come 
to aſſiſt us, can join in a wicked attempt of 
conqueſt, to make void their own lawful ti- 


We are alſo confident, that all men ſee, how 
little weight there is to be laid on all pro- 
muſes and engagements that can be now 
made, ſince there has been ſo little regard 
had in the time paſt, to the utmoſt SoLEMN 
PROMISES. And as that imperfeCt redreſs, 
that is now offered, is a plain confeffion of 
thoſe violences of the government, that we 
have ſet forth; ſo the defectiveneſs of it is 
no leſs apparent; for they lay down nothing 
but which they may take up at pleaſure, 
and they reſerve entire, and not ſo much 
as mention, their claims and pretences to an 
arbitrary and deſpotick power, which has 
been the root of all their oppreſſion, and the 
total ſubverſion of the government. And it 
is plain, that there can be no redreſs, no 


claration of the rights of the ſubjects that 
have been invaded,and not by any pretended 
acts of grace, to which the extremity of their 
affairs have driven them. Therefore it is 
that we have thought fit to declare, that we 
will reſer all to a free aſſembly of this nation, 
in a lawiul parliament.” 


c 
C 
c 
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About the {ame time was publiſhed; © The The ,cco 
* reſolution of the ſtates- general, containing luticn of 
the reaſons that had obliged them to aſſiſt the ſtates- 
© his highneſs the prince of Orange with ſhips, Seneral. 
cc * 21 $5. Echard, 

men, and amunition, in his intended expe- 


« dition into England.” The two principal 
reaſons were: 1. That the prince of Orange 
had been invited to this expedition by the 
Engliſh nobility, gentry, and clergy: 2. That 
the ſtates had juſt cauſe to fear, that in caſe 
the king of England became abſolute in his 
own kingdom, he would in conjunction with 
the king of France, endeavour to bring their 
ſtate to confuſion, and, if poſſible, totally to 


ſubjedt it. This fear was founded upon the 


carl 
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© and enſlave the nation; and therefore it is, 1888. 
© we have thought fit to add a few words to.. 


We are confident, that no perſons can 


gine, we have any other deſign in this our 


quering the nation, if we were capable of 


ligion and government of England ; many of 


tles to their honours, eſtates, and intereſts. - 


remedy offered but in parliament, by a de- 
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earl of Caſtlemain's preſſing the pope, and the 
— cardinal Cibo, (during his ambaſſy at 

ome) to admit his maſter to mediate a re- 
conciliation between the courts of Rome and 
Verſailles, aſſuring, When that reconcilia- 
tion was brought about, the two kings would 
“ effectually ſerve the cauſe of the church, and 
© begin with the deſtruction of Holland.” 


The pope, to whom ſuch projects were not 


agreeable, informed the emperor of it, who 
communicated it to the prince of Orange. 


This is at leaſt what Dr. Burnet fays in one 
of his letters. 


The prince Every thing being ready for the projected 


of Orange expedition, 


takes his 
leave of 


dhe ſtates, 


He ſets 
fail. 
Kennet. 


the prince of Orange went into 
the afſembly of the ſtates-general the 16th of 
October, to take a ſolemn leave of them. This 
was done in ſo tender and moving a manner, 
that both himſelt and the ſtates melted into 
tears. He embarqued the 19th of October, 
on a frigate of about 30 guns. The fleet con- 


ſiſted of 50 men of war, 25 frigates, as many, 
fire ſhips, with near 400 victuallers, and other 


veſſels, for the tranſportation of above 4000 
horſe, and 10000 foot. 


ble of the Engliſh, who accompanied the 


prince, were, the earls of Shrewsbury and 
Macclesfied, the lords Mordaunt, Wiltſhire, 
Paulet, Elan, Dunblain, admiral Herbert, 
Mr. Herbert, colonel Sidney, Mr. Ruſſel, Sir 
Rowland Gwin, major Wildman, Dr. Burner, 
Mr. Herbord, Mr. Ferguſon, and many o- 
thers leſs known. The prince had with him 
beſides the general officers of the Dutch forces, 
count Schomberg marſhal of France, who had 


laſt ſerved the elector of Brandenburg, count 
Charles his fon, monſieur Caillemote, younger 


fon to the marqueſs of Rouvigny, and abour 
300 French officers, who had lett their coun- 
try for their religion. Admiral Herbert led 
the van of the fleet, vice-admiral Evertzen 


brought up the rear, and the prince placed 


himſelt in the mean body, carrying a flag with 
Engliſh colours, and their highneſſes arms ſur- 


rounded with this motto, THE ProTEs- 


TANT RELIGION AND LIBERTIES OF 
ENGLAND : and underneath, the motto of 
the houſe of Naſſau, IE MAINTIENDRAI, 


1. e. I will maintain. 


His fleet 
diſperſed 
by a 
tempeſt. 
Burnet. 


This numerous fleet had been but few hours 
under ſail, when ſuddenly the wind coming 
more weſterly, there aroſe ſuch a ſtorm, that 
in leſs than two hours the whole fleet was ſo 
diſperſed, that the next day ſcarce two ſhips 
could be ſeen together. The ſtorm continued 
two days, during which time, the ſhips endea- 
voured to gain, ſome one port, ſome another. 
Many were driven northward, and could not 
reach the appointed rendezvous till eight days 
after. Nevertheleſs, the damage was ſo in- 
conſiderable, that there was properly only loſs 
of time. But on this occaſion, the ſtates made 
uſe of an artifice, wich did the king great pre- 
judice; they ordered the Harlem and Am- 
ſterdam Gazettes to agravate the damage ſuſ- 
tained by the fleet, and to inſinuate, that the 
prince could not poſſibly be in a condition to 
purſue his deſign till the next ſpring *. This 


It was ſaid in the Gazettes, that the prince had loſt moſt of his own horſes; and 
dead or unſerviceable ; whereas there were really but 400 loſt, See State-Tracts. 


The moſt conſidera- 
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was intended to amuſe the court of England, 1688. 
and make them more remiſs in their prepara- Www 
tions. But beſides this advantage, they re- 
ceived from this artifice another ſtill more con- 
ſiderable, which was, that the king, hearing 

the news with great pleaſure, flattered himſelt, 

that he had now nothing more to fear, and 

that before the ſpring, he ſhould infallibly be 

able to break all the prince of Oranges mea- 

ſures. In this belief, he revoked ſome of his 

acts of grace granted to his ſubjects, and The king 
thereby clearly ſhewed, that theſe acts were revokes 
extorted by neceſſity, and that conſequently, nee 


Cs acts of 
no change was to be expected in his conduct grace. 


for the future. „ Echard. 
It was in this critical juncture that captain The prin- 
Langham, an Englifhman in the ſervice of the © 5 cla 


ſtates, was ſeized on his arrival in England. into hie 


in his portmanteau were found many copies of hands. 


the prince's declaration, which were {ent to Kennet. 


court. The king having read the declaration, 
- 0 
was ſurprized at that expreſſion, «© That the 


<« prince was moſt earneſtly invited over by 

<« divers of the lords ſpiritual and temporal, 

© and by many gentlemen, and others.” Im- 
mediately he ſent for the archbiſhop, and four 

or five biſhops then in London, and demand- 

ed of them, Whether the contents of the 

« prince's declaration, relating to their invit- 

c ing him over, were true? The biſhops 
contented themſelves with promiſing in gene- 

ral, their faithful allegiance to his majeſty. 

Bur the king little ſatisfied with this anſwer, yr: for 
required them to juſtify themſelves to the obliging 
world, as to their part in that invitation. At the 2 
the ſame time he fixed a day, whereon he 0. oy . 
bliged them to preſent a paper under their. & 
own hand, ſignifying their abhorance of the 
prince of Orange's intended invaſion. He far- 


ther let them know, That a declaration was 


© then in the preſs againſt the prince of O- 
© range, and was only deferred, to have their 
paper of abhorance put into it. = 

On the day appointed, the biſhops repair- They ex#_ 
ed to Whitehall, and as ſoon as they were in ogg 
the king's preſence he called for their paper. Kennt. 
Bur with all ſubmiſſion, © They begged to be 


© excuſed from writing any thing of that na- 


ture, for making a particular defence to a 

general accuſation, leaſt they ſhould give 

the firſt precedent of that kind againſt the 

privilege of peers: Beſides, that their pro- 

feſſion being to promote peace, they thought 

it belonged not to them to declare war, eſpe- 

cially againſt a prince ſo nearly allied to the 

crown.” This anſwer threw the king into a 

violent rage. However they perfiſted in their 

refufal, in as dutiful rerms as poſſible. The 

king not being able to prevail with them, or- 

dered them to withdraw, with great indigna- 

tion. They were afterwards informed, that 

one of the principal members of the council and 

jeſuited party, adviſed the king, Jo impri- os 

« fon them all, and extort the truth from them The bug 

« by violence.” me 
Mean time, the king being deſirous to con- 1 

ceal the prince of Orange's declaration from with his 

the people, forbad the publiſhing and diſperſ- own re- 


J 


marks up- 
that there were 1500 horſes it. 
„ Guanxettes, 


ing 


Book XXIV. 


1688. ing it, by proclamation. But being after- 
Wards informed, that a great number of co- 
pies were handed about the kingdom, and 
ſenſible that his prohibitition would be to no 
purpoſe, he choſe to print the declaration with 
remarks, tending to juſtify his own, and ren- 

der odious the prince of Orange's, conduct. 
Twoletters About the ſame time was printed a letter 
addreſſed from the prince of Orange, to the officers of 
15 * 1 che the Engliſh army, and another from admiral 
«An Herbert to the Engliſh fleet. The deſign of 
Echard, theſe two letters was-the ſame, namely to in- 
form the army and the fleet of the true inten- 
tions of the prince, and to repreſent to them, 
that in being the king's inſtrumens to accomp- 
liſh his deſigns, they were labouring their own 
ruin. Wherefore the officers, ſoldiers, and 
ſailors, were conjured not to ſuffer themſelves 
to be abuſed by a falſe notion of honour, to 
ſerve the king, contrary to the manifeſt intereſt 
of their religion and country. Theſe two letters 
had a wonderful effect upon officers, ſoldiers 
and ſeamen; ſo that from this time many of 
them reſolved not to draw their ſwords in this 
quarrel, till they had a free parliament to ſe- 

cure their religion and liberties. 

The king's The king's fleet conſiſted of 61 men of war, 
fleet ill- of which 38 were of the line of battle. Seve- 
8 © ral Engliſh authors venture to affirm, this 
Burchett, fleet was more than ſufficient to defeat that 
| of the ſtates. I knew not upon what their aſ- 
ſertion is grounded: But it ſeems to me, it is 
full as likely, that in caſe the fleets had en- 
gaged, the king's would have ſhared the dan- 
ger. While the Engliſh fleet lay at anchor at 
the Gunfleer, the lord Dartmouth, the admi- 
ral, called a council of war, whercin it was 
debated, whether it was proper to put to ſea, 
and engage the enemy? An author who has 
wrote the naval tranſactions of the Englith, ſays 
on this occaſion, * That this propoſal carried 
the greateſt weight with it, had there been 
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the fleet ſailed towards the channel, without 
meeting any Engliſh ſhip, and in their paſſage 
diſcovered the coaſts of Eſſex and Kent. The 
3d of November the fleet entered the chan- 
nel *, and lay by Calais and Dover, to ſtay 
for the ſhips that were behind. Here the 
prince called a council of war. It is eaſy to 
imagine, what a glorious ſhow the fleet made. 
Five or ſix hundered ſhips in ſo narrow a chan- 
nel, and both the Engliſh and French ſhores 


covered with numberleſs ſpectators, are no 


common fight. For my part, who was then 
on board the fleet, I own it ſtruck me ex- 
tremely, A 


The king, upon advice of the prince's des 


ſign to land in the north, had ſent part of his 
army that way. But it was with the utmoſt 
ſurprize that he received ſeveral expreſſes, with 
the news that the enemies fleet was failin 

weſtward. He however flatered himſelf that 
the lord Dartmouth would purſue and give a 
good account of them. Bur, for what reaſon 
I know not, the Engliſh fleet remained in 


their ſtation, till the enemies ſhips had paſled 


1 

The fourth of November being Sunday, and 
the prince's birth-day, now 38 years of age, 
was by him dedicated to devotion, the fleet 
ſtill continuing their courſe in order to land at 
Dartmouth or Torbay. But in the night, 
whether by the violence of the wind or the ne- 
gligence ot the pilot +, the fleet was carried be- 
yond the deſired ports, without a poſſibility of 
putting back, ſuch was the fury of the wind. 
This accident gave them the malancholy proſ- 
pect of being forced to fail on to Falmouth, 


or ſome other inconvenient place. But ſoon 


after, the wind turned to the ſouth, which 
happily carried the fleet igto Torbay, the moſt 
convenient place for landing the horſe of any 


1183 Wl 
land; after which they ſhottened fail for fear 1688. 
of accidents in the night. The next morning 
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a real deſign of obſtructing the prince of O- in England. The forces were landed with 8 
* range in his paſſage to England. But inſtead ſuch diligence and tranquillity, that the whole Torbay, 
© of that, (continues he) matters were ſo con- army was on ſhore betore night. The next Burnet. 


_ Burnet, 


© ſerted and agreed among the flag-officers 
© and commanders, that had the admiral come 
fairly up with the Dutch, it would not have 
© been in his power to have done them much 
* damage.” Wherefore, by a great majority it 
was reſolved to continue there, in order to in- 

tercept the Dutch fleet. | 
The prince The damage ſuſtained by the prince's fleet 
of Orange in the late ſtorm was ſo inconſiderable, and ſo 
fails out a eafily repaired, that in 11 days it was in con- 
ſecond dition to puts to ſea again. The iſt of No- 

- time, 

ed on a new veſſel called the Brill, and the 
fleet at firſt ſteering northward, it was thought 
the defign was to land ſome where in the north 
of England, and Burnet ſays, the firſt ſcheme 
was to anchor in the mouth of the Humber. 
Bur during the night, whether the prince had 
changed his mind, or was hindered from pur- 
ſuing this courſe by a violent eaſt wind, all the 
fleet ſteered towards the eaſtern coaſts of Eng- 


* They paſſed by the Gunflect in a very foggy day; while the Engliſh could not, by reaſon of the violence of 


the wind, purchaſe their anchors, Burchett. 


The lord Dartmouth was kept in by eaſterly winds. B | 
} It being a hazy foggy & and full of rain they over. ſnot Torbay, Hiſt. of Deſert. 


Vor II. | 13 A * 


vember, in the afternoon, the prince imbark- . 


morning, the wind turning weſt, blew ſo tem- 
peſtuouſly, that had the landing been deferred 
a few hours, probably, it would not have been 
poſſible to diſembarque the troops. This wind 
prevented the lord Dartmouth, who was come 


in ſight of the Dutch fleet, from attacking it, 


and obliged him to go into Portſmouth. Upon 


this occaſion theſe two famous verſes of Clau- _ 


dian were applied to the prince of Orange. 


O nimium dilete Deo, cui militat Æther, 
Et conjurati veniunt ad Claſſica Venti. 
Heaven's favourite! to whom the skies aſſiſtance 
lend, 
Whilſt on they fails conſpiring winds attend. 


It was thus, the prince of Orange landed 
in England without any oppoſition, the 5th 
of November, whilſt the Engliſh were cele- 
brating the memory of their ates from 
the Powder-Plot, about 80 years before. This 


= 


Burner. 


1688. 


The prince 
marches to 


Exeter. 


1186 


be forgot by that nation. | 
The prince's army marched from Torbay a- 
bout noon the next day, in very rainy wea- 
ther and bad roads. The ſoldiers, before they 
landed, were ordered to bring three days bread 
with them, and they carried their tents them- 
ſelves. 
ſiderable, were in a very uneaſy ſituation, at 
their firſt encampment, being wet to the skin, 
and having neither clothes for change, nor 
bread, nor horſes, nor ſervants, nor other bed 
than the earth all drenched with rain, their 
baggage being yet in the ſhips. Had this ſitua- 


tion laſted two days more, the officers, as 


The king 


{|  ordets his 
army to 


ther on 

lisbury 
Plain. 
Echard. 


well principal as ſubaltern, would have been 
reduced to great extremities. But the prince 
did all that was in his power to procure them 
refreſhment. He ordered horſes, carriages, 
and proviſions from the neighbouring country, 
and in this ſtate purſued his march to Exeter, 
above 20 miles from Torbay. * 

As ſoon as the king heard, the prince was 
landed, his firſt care was to order his army to 
rendezvous in ſome convenient place. He choſe 
Salisbury plain, whether his army repaired 
from ſeveral parts, with all poſſible diligence. 
They who have ſaid that he ought to have 
marched directly to Torbay at the head of 
his army, did not conſider, that the thing was 
impracticable. The greateſt part of his army 
was as yet diſperſed in different quarters. Part 
had marched to the north, and part to Portſ- 
mouth to ſecure that place, which was of great 
conſequence. The Iriſh foreces were ſtill in 
and about Cheſter, and the Scotch at Carliſle. 


The king when he quitted London, could not 


the king 


avoid leaving there a good body of troops, 
unleſs he would have hazarded the ſeeing that 
powerful city, where he was not beloved, de- 
clare for the enemy. But it is ſtrange, that 
tho', he had two months notice of 
the prince's intended invaſion, had neglected 
to form a camp of 20000 men in the heart of 
the kingdom, to be ready to march againſt 


him, on the firſt news of his landing. This 


was a precaution taken by ſome of his prede- 
ceſſors on the like occaſion, when they expect- 
a deſcent without knowing in what place, and 
which might have ſerved him for an example. 
His negligence therefore ſeems inexcuſable, 
fince, after the prince's arrival at Torbay, he 


was obliged to loſe ſo much time in aſſembling 


his army of more than 3oooo men. Very pro- 
bably, if his forces had been ready, and he 
had marched into the weſt, the prince would 
have been extremely ambarraſſed who ſtayed 
ten days at Exeter, without any great increaſe 
of his army. Had he ſhown ſo much firmneſs 
as Richard III, on the like occaſion, he would 
doubtleſs have prevented the deſſertation of 
numbers, who perhaps were not yet determin- 
ed to abandon him, and ony reſolved it, be- 
cauſe they ſaw in his conduct a conſternation. 


which to them ſeemed ominous. But this is 


all conjecture. 


"TA 


But the officers, even the moſt con- 


The HISTORY ENGLAND. 
is one of the moſt remarkable Ara's in the 
WyYYy Engliſh hiſtory, and which probably will never 


However, the king having ſent a reinforce- 
ment to Portſmouth under the duke of Ber- 
wick, vainly amuſed: himſelf with endeavour- 
ing to perſuade the people, that the prince's 
on were too contemptable to inſpire him with 
ear. 


officers and ſoldiers belonging to each, But 
the prince's declaration was more relied on 
than this liſt, wherein it was ſaid, he would 
not have come with ſo ſmall a number of 
troops, had a conqueſt of England been in- 
tended ; from whence it was inferred, that he 
was aſſured of aſſiſtance, which would appear 
in due time. ; 


The king affected to expreſs a great confi- and will 
dence, as being ſuperior in number of forces. hear of no 
accomma}-, 
dation, 
Kenner. 


The better to ſhow he was incapable of fear, 
hearing that the counties of Kent and York 
and the city of London were preparing to a 


dreſs him for an accommodation with the 


prince of Orange, he publickly declared, 


«© That he would look upon all thoſe as his 
ce enemies, who ſhould pretend to adviſe him 
« to treat with the invader of his kingdoms.” 
At the ſame time, he publiſhed a declaration, 


endeavouring to demonſtrate, that the prince's_ 

© for 
ſuch a declaration, to have any effect, it muſt 
have come from a prince believed innocent, 


ſecret deſign was to uſurp the crown. 


and unjuſtly attacked. But the people were 
far from this belief. They rather looked on 
the King as intending to ſubvert their religion 


and liberty, and on the prince of Orange, as 


the nation's deliverer. 
In the interim, the prince, now at Exeter, 
found not at firſt the encouragement that he 


father Petre, the king's confeflor. The Sun- 


day after the prince's arrival at Exeter, Dr. 
Burnet mounting the pulpit to read his decla- 


ration, all the canons and part of the congrega- 
tion left the church, not to be preſent at the 
reading. On the other hand, few came to 
offer their ſervice to the prince, and the levy of 
three regiments of foot, for which he had grant- 


ed commiſſions}, proceeded but ſlowly. Not 


but that in general the people of the countr 

were inclined to the prince, and wiſhed well 
to his undertaking. But the memory 
ſeverties againſt the duke of Monmouth's ad- 
herents, was yet ſo recent, that every one fear- 
ed to engage in a like enterprize, the ſucceſs 
whereof was uncertain. In ſhort, the prince 
remained nine days at Exeter, without being 
joyned by any perſon of diſtinction. It is even 
pretended, that in a council of war held at 
Exeter, he ſuffered it to be propoſed to him 
to reimbarque for Holland. Bur on the tenth 


day ſome of the principal gentlemen of the Is at laſt 
county joined him. Among theſe was Sir Ed- ons by . 
e gentle- 
men of the 
country. 
Burnet, 


ward Seymour, by whoſe advice an affociation 
was drawn, and ſigned by all perſons then with 


* According to that liſt, the prince's foot-forc2s conſiſted 10692; his horſe of 3660 ; and his fleet of 635 veſſels. 


Gazettes. | 


+ To the lord Mordaunt, Sir John Guiſe, and Sir Robert Peyton, Echard, 


the 


of the 


he Lig | 


ſome reſo- 


. . 2 luti 3 
He printed a liſt of all the regiments of ov. 17. 


the prince's army, with the companies, troops, Gazettes. 


The prince 
. of Orange 
expected. The biſhop, Dr. Lamplugh on the meers with 
firſt news of his landing, poſted to court, where but ſmall | 
he was rewarded with the archbiſhoprick of ©2238: 
. York, which had been kept long vacant, with 


intention, as it was thought, to confer it on Kennet} 


ment at. 
Exeter. 


e. 


Book XXIV. 


Kennet, 


the kingdom, and ſigned by great numbers. It houſe in Weſtminſter. The intent of it was, 
was as follows: to pray the king to call a free parliament, 


The aſſoci- We whoſe names are hereunto ſubſcribed, and find ſome expedient to ſatisfy the prince 
30n, * who have now joined with the prince of O- of Orange. The petition being delivered, 
range, for the defence of the Proteſtant re- and afterwards printed by the lords for their 


* ligion, and for the maintaining the ancient own vindication, this anſwer was returned 
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1688. the prince, or who afterwards repaired to him. ing together in London, drew up a petition, 


168˙ 88 
It was likewiſe ſent to ſeveral other parts of which was ſigned at the biſhop of Rocheſter's E. | 


© government, and the laws and liberties of from the king, which was alſo publiſhed, < My — art 
* England, Scotland, and Ireland, do engage © lords, what you ask of me, I moſt paſſio- wer. 


* to Almighty God, to his highneſs the prince, © nately deſite; and I promiſe upon the faith 
© and to one another, to ſtick firm to this © of a king, that I will have a parliament, 
© caule, in the defence of it, and never to de- * and ſuch a one as you ask for, as ſoon as 
© part from it till our religion, laws, and li- © ever the prince of Orange has quitted this 
© berties, are ſo far ſecured to us in a free © realm: For how is it poſſible a parliament 
© parliament, that they ſhall. no more be in © ſhould be free in all its circumſtances, as you 
danger of falling into popery and ſlavery. “ petition for, while an enemy is in the king- 
And whereas we are engaged in this com- © dom, and can make a return of near a 100 


mon caule under the protection of the prince © voices?” This anſwer was not ſatisfactory 


* of Orange, by which means his perſon is to the lords, who eaſily ſaw, that the king was 
© expoſed to danger, and to the curſed attempts far from deſiring a free parliament, nor would 
of Papiſts, and other bloody men; we do have any but of which he could be maſter. 


© therefore ſolemnly engage to God, and to Tho' the king ſtill put on a face of affur- He is a 
bone another, that if any ſuch attempt be ance, the deſertions in his army made him fraid of 


© made upon him, we will purſue not only very uneaſy. He knew not what to reſolve, |, 


© thoſe that make it, but all their adherents, in the fear of ſome conſpiracy among the offi- 


ing de- 
vered up 


to the 


© and all that we find in arms againſt us, with cers to deliver him to the prince of Orange, prince of 
the utmoſt ſeverity of a juſt revenge, to their if he ſhould put himſelf at the head of the ar- Orange. 
© utter ruin and deſtruction; and that the ex- my. This was the reaſon of his ſtopping the Echard. 


© ecution of any ſuch attempt (which God of march of his forces, artillery, and his own e- 
© his infinite mercy forbid) ſhall not divert us qupage. But in a council held an this occaſion, 
© from proſecuting this cauſe which we do now it was judged neceſſary for him to be as ſoon 
© undertake, but that it ſhall engage us to car- as poſſible with his army, in order to keep 
© ry it on with all the rigour that ſo barbarous thoſe firm to their duty who were yet unreſol- 
© an attempt ſhall deſerve.” 


ved. He therefore departed the 17th of No- Preparters MY 


The prince From this time the face of the prince of O- vember, after having recommended the care nec the 


Salisbury. 


brought him perſons diſtinguiſhed by their miſe of calling a parliament as ſoon as the 
Great de- birth, eſtates, or employments. The lord prince of Orange had quitted the kingdom. 


ſertions in Colcheſter, ſon to earl Rivers, a lieutenant “ He told them, if they deſired any thing 


the king's in the life-guards, waited upon the prince, ac- „ more, he was ready to grant it; but that 
3 companied by Mr. Wharton, colonel Godfrey, “ if, after all, any of them was deſirous to 
* John Howe Eſq; four life-guard men, and a- © go over to the prince of Orange, he was 

bout 60 men on horſeback. Theſe were fol- “ willing to grant them paſſes, and ſpare them 


lowed by the earl of Abington, captain Clar- © the ſhame of deſerting their lawful ſovere- 


ges, Mr. Ruſſel, and others. But what was © ign.” But at the very time he ſeemed diſ- 
more material, the lord Cornbury, fon to the poſed to give a general ſatisfaction, he left at 
earl of Clarendon, colonel of dragoons, leaving Whitehall, a council \compoſed of five lords, 
Salisbury, under pretence of an order from the all odious to the people, except the lord God- 


king, to beat up one of the enemies advanced olphin. The other tour were, the chancellor 


| marches to range's affairs who left Exeter to march to of the city to the lord-mayor, and in a ſpeech prince. 
Salisbury, was entirely changed. Every day to the officers about him, renewed his pro- Kenner. 


poſts, at Honiton, carried with him his own Jefferies, the lords Arundel and Ballaſis, both 


regiment, and thoſe of horſe of Berwick, St. known Papiſts ; and the lord Preſton, ſuſpected 


4 


Albans, and Fenwick, and with the major of favouring popery. It is ſaid, the king deſign- 
part of them went over to the prince at Exe- ed to leave there alſo his confeſſor father 
ter. | | Petre, bur the jeſuit choſe rather to retire to 

Some lords About the ſame time the lord Delamere France. 


wm took arms in Cheſhire, and declared openly The king arrived the 19th of November at 


Arrives at 


State. for the prince, inviting all his tenantss to fol- Salisbury, where the officers of his army, who Salisbury, 


Tracts. low his example. The lord Lovelace was al- were moſt devoted to him, paid him their 


ſo marching to Exeter, with 60 or 70 horſe- compliments, and expreſſed an abhorrence of 
men, but paſſing thro? Cirenceſter, was made lord Cornbury's defection. At his arrival he * ay 


priſoner, by the militia of the county, after a was ſeized with a bleeding at the noſe, which i 
warm skirmiſh, in which 10 or 12 men were increaſed the next day, as he was going to the noſe, i 

view part of his army, quartered eight miles . 2 
Others de- On the other hand, the two archbiſhops, from Salisbury. On the ſame, or the follow- 
mand of five biſhops, the dukes. of Grafton and Or- ing day, moſt of the chief officers applied them- 
the king a mond, the earls of Dorſet, Clare, Clarendon, felves to the earl of Feverſham their general, 
parliament Burlington, Angleſy, Rocheſter, the lords deſiring him to aflure the king, That upon 


killed on both ſides. 


Nov. 17. 


Echars, Newport, Paget, Chandois, Offuliton, meet» ? any occaſion they ſhould be ready to Wi 


th a 


ing at "i 


1688. 


88 


© the laſt drop of their blood in his ſervice; 


but yet they could not in conſcience fight a- 


A declara- c 


pr, gainſt a prince, was come over with no o- 
the chief © ther deſign, than to procure the calling of a 
officers, free parliament, for the ſecuring of their re- 
Kennet, © ligion and liberties.” This declaration, at 
which the king was extremely ſurprized, ſhow- 

ed him, that his army, which had been al- 

ways his principal refuge, could not be relied 

on. The earl of Feverſham, ſtrongly ſuſpec- 

ting the lord Churchill (afterwards duke of 
Marlborough) one of the king's favourites, 
lieutenant-general, captain of a troop of lite- 

guards, and gentleman of his bed-chamber, 

was very earneſt with the king to have him ſe- 

cared. But the king, whether he had no 

ſuch ſuſpicion, or feared it would occaſion a 
mutiny, would not follow his advice. How- 

The lord ever, the very next day the lord Churchill 
Churchill went over to the prince of Orange, accompa- 
leaves the nied by the duke of Grafton, colonel Berkley, 
king. four or five captains of his own regiment, and 


Echard. 


His letter 
to the 
king. 
Kenner. 


ſome other officers. Father Orleans inſinuates, 
that he had formed a deſign to deliver the king 
to the prince of Orange, which was prevented 
by his majeſty's bleeding at the noſe, at the 
time he intended to go and view his troops 
at Warminſter, the moſt advanced poſt of his 
army. But this accuſation is groundleſs, and 


entirely deſtroyed by the reſpectful letter writ- 
ten by that lord to the king. and which 1 
therefore think proper to inſert here. 


© SIR, Since men are feldom ſuſpected 


of ſincerity, when they act contrary to their 
intereſts ; and tho* my dut iful behavour to 
your majeſty in the worſt of times, (for 
which I acknowledge my poor ſervices much 
over-paid ) may not be ſufficient to incline 
you to a charitable interpretation of my ac- 
tions; yet, I hope, the great advantage I 
enjoy under your majeſty, which I can never 
expect in any other change of government, 
may reaſonably convince your majeſty and 
the world, that I am acted by a higher prin- 
ciple, when I offered thar violence to my in- 
clination and intereſt, as to deſert your ma- 
jeſty, at a time when your affairs ſeem to 
challenge the ſtricteſt obedience from all your 
ſubjects, much more from one who lies un- 
der the greateſt perſonal obligations imagin- 
able to your majeſty. This, Sir, could pro- 
ceed from nothing but the inviolable dictates 
of my conſcience, and a neceſlary concern for 


and with which I am inſtructed, nothing 
ought to come in computation. Heaven 
knows, with what partiality my dutiful opi- 
nion of your majeſty hath hitherto repreſent- 
ed thoſe unhappy deſigns, which inconſiderate 
and ſelf- intereſted men have framed againſt 
your majeſty's true intereſt, and the Proteſ- 
tant religion. But as I can no longer join 
with ſuch, to give a pretence by conqueſts, 
to bring them to effect; fo I will always, 
with the hazard of my life and fortune ( ſo 
much your majeſty's due) endeavour to pre- 
ſerve your royal perſon and lawtul rights, 


* This Skirmiſh was on November 20 at Wincanton 


* ſpe& that becomes.” 


my religion, which no good man can oppoſe, 
that the king was returned to London, and his 
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© with all the tender concern, and dutiſul re 1688. 


Your &c. 


This letter is a clear evidence, that nothing 
was farther from the lord Churchill's thoughts, 
than to deliver the king to the prince of O- 
range. | | Wk. The Lins 
The lord Churchill's deffection quite ſunk gruss , 
the King's {pirits, who from this time faw not London. 
on whom he could rely. So, no longer Kennex. 
daring to venture his perſon with his army, he 
left Salisbury, and returned to London with a 
precipitation like a flight. Before his depar- 
ture, he publiſhes a proclamation, © promiſ- 
© ing a free and abfolute pardon to all his ſub- Offers # 
« jects, who had taken up arms, and joined Pardon. 
with the prince of Orange, provided they ©" 
quitted and deſerted him within the ſpace 
* of 20 days.“ But this proclamation had no prince 
effect. In his return, he met with a greater Gecrge 
mortification, in the defeCtion of the prince of leaves him: 
Denmark his ſon-in-law. who leaving him at Fchard. 
Andover, went off to the prince of Orange, 
with the duke of Ormond, Sir George Hewet, 
and others. That prince wrote a very reſpe&- 
ful letter to the king, in vindication of his con- 
duct, wherein he grounds his defection chiefly 
on his concern for the Proteſtant religion, which 
the king had openly attempted to deſtroy, not 
only in England, but all Europe, by his ſtric 
union with France. | 
In the interim, the prince of Orange havin 
left Exeter, was advanced to Sherburn, from 
whence it was in his power to march to Saliſ- 
bury or Briſtol, according to the reſolutions 
taken by the king. The king had an army ſo 
ſupperior to that of the prince in number, that 
had he marched directly to the prince, and at- 
tacked him, he would, doubtleſs, have very 
much diſtreſſed him. It is not likely, the prince 
would have ventured a battle, but on the 
king's advancing, would probably have retired 
to Br iſtol, in expectation of a more general de- 
ſect ion in the king's army. Such a defection 


FN M X 


The prinee 
comes to 
Sherburn: 


Kennet, 


was juſtly expected, according to all the ad- 


vices of thoſe who came to join him. Where- 
fore, it is very unlikely that he would have 
risked an advantage, of which he was almoſt 
aſſured, by a battle, the ſucceſs whereof would 
have been doubtful. I remember a report 
then in the prince's army, that the marſhal 


de Schomberg being told, the king was ad- 


vancing to give battle, the marſhal coldly an- 
ſwered, if we think proper. But upon hearing 


nd to 
Salisbury; 


army retired to Reading, the prince marched 

to Salisbury, and made a publick entry into 

that city, admidſt the acclamations of the peo- 

ple. During his march, there was a ſmall skir- 

miſh between two parties of the armies, in which 

that of the prince, tho' very inferior in num- 

ber, defended themſelves with ſo much brave- 

ry, that the enemy had no reaſon to boaſt of 

the advantage, the loſe being almoſt equal on 

both fides *. | The king 
The deſertion of his principal officers was mortified 


not the only cauſc of the king's mortal fears, With a 
| ſucceſſion 


| between a detachment of 70 horſe, and 50 dragoons and of ill news 
grenadiers of the king's; and 25 men of the prince of Orange's. Kennet, = 


Echard. 
Scarce 


BOOR 
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1688. Scarce a day paſſed, but what brought him 
ww Tome difagreeable news from different parts of 
the kingdom. The earl of Bath had made 

_ himſelf maſter of Plimonth, where the Dutch 


fleet lay ſecure. The earl of Shrewsbury, and 
Sir John Guiſe had, with the aſſiſtance of the 


inhabitants, forced the duke of Beaufort to 
ſurrender the important city of Briſtol. The 


ear] of Devonſhire, at the head of a great 
number of Derbyſhire gentlemen, had declar- 


ed for a free parliament, agreeably to the 


prince's declaration. The earl of Danby had 
{ſecured York, and having diſarmed and turned 
out all the Papiſts, (who under the protection 
of the duke of Newcaſtle, ſtood up for the 


king) declared for a free parliament. The 


town of Berwick ſoon followed the example of 


York, and the gentlemen of Nottinghamſhire 
had done the ſame. Colonel Copley, deputy- 


- governor of Hull, ſurprized that town, and 


made the lord Langdale, the popiſh governor, 
priſoner. The duke of Somerſet and ihe earl 


of Oxford, came to offer their ſervice to the 


prince of Orange. The duke of Ormond en- 
tered Oxford without reſiſtance, and cauſed 


the prince's declaration to be read there. In 


The prin- 
ceſs of 
Denmark 
retires, 
Kennet. 


fine, the king heard, that five commiſſioners 
from Scotland, among whom were the duke 
of Queensbury, and the lord of Belcarris, were 
coming to London, to demand a free parlia- 
ment 1n that kingdom. Burt the king's greateſt 
affliction was, to ſee himſelf forſaken by his 
own daughter, the princeſs of Denmark, who 
had privately withdrawn from Whithall, be- 
ing attended by the biſhop of London, mount- 
ed and armed, and retired to Nottingham, 
from whence the was conducted to the prince 
her husband at Oxford. Some days betore, 
it was reported, that the queen had treated 
her very rudely, and proceeded ſo far as to 


ſtrike her. This ſo incenſed the people, that 


as ſoon as they found the appeared not at 
Whitehall, they offered to tear all the Romiſh 
party in pieces, upon a ſurmiſe of her being 
murdered, or confined, but on the news of 
her being in fatety they were appeaſed. At 


her going off, ſhe wrote the following letter to 


The prin- 


ceſs of 


the queen. 


MAD AM, I beg your pardon, it I 
© am ſo deeply afflicted with the ſurprizing 


Denmark's c news of the prince's being gone, as not to 


letter to 
the queen, 
Echard. 


© be able to ſee you, but to leave this paper 
to expreſs my humble duty to the king and 
yourſelf ; and to let you know that I am gone 
to abſent mylelf, to avoid the king's diſ- 
pleaſure, which I am not able to bear, ei- 
ther againſt the prince or myſelf; and I ſhall 
ſtay at ſo great a diſtance, as not to return 
before I hear the happy news of a reconcile- 
ment. And as I am confident the prince 
did not leave the king with any other deſign, 
than to uſe all poſſible means tor his preſer- 
vation; ſo I hope, you will do me the jul- 
tice to believe, that I am not capable of fol- 
lowing him for any other end. Never was 
any one in ſuch an unhappy condition, ſo 
divided between duty and affection to a 
father and a husband; therefore I know not 
what to do, but to follow one to preſerve 
Vor II. 
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© the other. I ſee the general falling- off of 1688. 
© the nobility and gentry, who avow to have: 
© no other end, than to prevail with the king 
© to ſecure their religion, which they ſaw ſo 
© much in danger, by the violent counſels of 
© the prieſts; who, to promote their one re- 
© ligion, did not care to what danger they ex- 
© poſed the king. I am fully perſuaded, that 
* the prince of Orange deſigns the king's ſafe- 
© ty and preſervation, and hope all things may 
© be compoſed without more bloodſhed, by 
calling of a parliament. God grant a hap- 
© py end to theſe troubles, that the king's 
* reign may be proſperous, and that I may 
© ſhortly meet you in perfect peace and ſafe- 
* ty: Till when, let me beg you to continue 
the ſame favourable opinion that you hither- 
© had of, 5 
8 Your &c. 


From what has been ſaid it appears, that King 
the defection was almoſt univerſal, and not James 4 
confined to the court and the army. It is in- buſed by 
conceivable, that the king ſhould not have 2 
foreſeen it, or ſhould have ſo ill an opinion of * 
the Engliſh, as to think, they would quierly . 
ſuffer their laws and religion to be deſtroyed : 

That he ſhould imagine, the giving a man a 
commiſſion in his army, and obliging him to 
take the oath of allegiance, ſhould free him 
from, or at leaſt, make him forget his duty to 
God and his country. But it muſt be remem« 
bered, what the princeſs of Denmark inſinua- 
ted to the queen, that the king's counſellors 
cared not to what danger they expoſed him. 
In making him the inſtrument to execute their 
deſigns, they no farther regarded his perſon, 
than as it ſerved to eſtabliſh their religion. in 
which they could not ſucceed without render- 
ing him abſolute, and James imprudently fell 
into the ſnare. Herein may be obſerved, the 
difference between Charles II, and James IL 


The firſt was always ſenſible, that the zealous The diffe; 
rent cha- 


promoters of abſolute power intended his drr | 
grandeur, only as a means to accompliſh o- Charles Ig 


ther projects. Wherefore, when he ſaw him- and 

{elf engaged in very dangerous courſes, he for- James II. 
ſook them as well as he could, and left his 
counſellors, his miniſters, and even his own 
brother in the danger. This was his frequent 
practice, and he hereby bequeathed ro the 

duke his brother, the difficulty and peril of. a 
contrary method. But James II, in purſuing 

a directly oppoſite courſe to that of Charles, 

gave himſelf up entirely to the counſels of 

thoſe, who, to atain their own ends, regarded 

not to what danger they expoſed him, by their 

violent proceedings: | 

Be this as it will, the king, at the time I am 

ſpeaking of, was plunged in a gulph of diffi- The king 
culties, without perceiving any way to eſcape, in Freie 
The queen was diſmayed, and her conſterna- difficulties; 
tion inexpreſſible. Father Petre was retired Kennet, 
into France, under the protection of the lord 
Waldgrave, ſent thither in the room of Skel- 

ton. The violent counſels of Jefferies were 

now unſeaſonable. The popiſh counſellors 

ſecing all their meaſures broken, took care co 
ſhelter themſelves from the inpendin ſtorm; 

to which they left the king expoſed. In ſhort, 


13 1 Mr. Berillon 
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1688. Mr. Barillon the French ambaſſador, and mon- 
i ſſieur de Lauſun, then in London, vented 
themſelves in fruitleſs reproaches on the king, 

þ for refuſing the aſſiſtance offered by France, 
C without directing him how to repair that error. 


| In this extreme diſtreſs (more eaſy to be ima- 
Conſults 

the Proteſ- 
[| tant peers. 


| to the Proteſtant peers, whoſe counſels he had 
E| Echard, 


before rejected, whom he had deprived of 
their employments, and in a word, treated 
as enemies. He therefore aſſembled all the 
eers, ſpiritual and temporal, that were in 
ondon, The number indeed was but ſmall, 
there being many with the prince of Orange, 

or in ſeveral parts of the kingdom, for his ſer- 
vice. When they were met, he prayed for 
their advice concerning the preſent emergen- 
cies. On this occaſion, he had the mortifica- 
tion to hear a long enumeration of all his un- 

_  watrantable proceedings, ſince his acceſſion to 
the throne, and particularly his violent mea- 
ſures to deſtroy rhe Proteſtant religion, and 
ſabvert the liberties of England. Theſe, it 
was ſaid, had occaſioned the dangerous ſymp- 


and for which there was no other remedy than 
|  Aafree parliament. The neceſſity therefore was 
$ Their ad- repreſented to his majeſty, 1. Of granting a 
ver with the prince of Orange, or had joined 
him ſince his landing. 2. Of deputing ſome 
lords to his highneſs, to treat with him about 
a ſuſpenſion of arms, and to endeavour to 
bring matters to an accomodation. And laſtly, 
of turning all Papiſts immediately out of their 
employments, to convince the world, that his 
majeſty acted with lincerity. | 
The king took that night to conſider of the 
pores advice, and the next day declared in council, 
call a free that he was reſolved to call a free parliament, 
arliament that ſhould meet the 15th of January next en- 


The king 


gined than deſcribed) his ſole refuge was to turn 


toms that now appeared in the body politick, 


general pardon to all thoſe who either come o- 


chery and cowardice. 
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at London and other places, called, The 1688. 


Third Declaration of the Prince of Orange, wa 


dated the 28th of November. 


It was penned A falſe 


by a private, and unknown hand, who had the dec aration 


boldneſs to put the princes name to it, and + pore 


diſperſe it thro* the kingdom. Amongſt o- of the 
ther things he made the prince ſay, that as he prince of 
would offer no violence to any but in his own Orange. 
neceflary defence, ſo he would not ſuffer any * 
injury to be done to the perſon, even of any | 


Papiſt, provided he was found in ſach place, 


and condition, and circumſtance, as the law 
required. But he declared, that all Papiſts, who 
ſhould be found in open arms, or in any of- 
fice civil or military, contrary to the known 
laws of the land, ſhould be treated by him and 
his forces, not as gentlemen and ſoldiers, but 
as robbers, free-booters, and banditti's; fo 
ſhould all perſons found any ways aiding or 
aſſiſting to them: That whereas he was cer- 
tainly informed, that great numbers of armed 
Papiſts had of late reſorted to London and 
Weſtminſter, and parts adjacent, not ſo much, 
he had reaſon to ſuſpect, for their own ſecu- 
rity, as out of a wicked deſign to make ſome 
deſperate attempt upon the faid cities and 
their inhabitants, he therefore required all ma- 
giſtrates and officers, civil and millitary, to 


diſarm and ſecure them, that all power of do- 


ing miſchiet might be taken ſrom them: That 
thoſe magiſtrates or others, who ſhould refuſe 
to aſſiſt him, to execute vigorouſly what he re- 
quired of them, ſhould be aſteemed the moſt 
criminal and infamous of all men; betrayers 
of their religion, laws, and country, of whom 
he would require the life of every ſingle Pro- 
teſtant that ſhould periſh, and every houſe that 
ſhould be burnt or deſtroyed, by their trea- 


4 


— 


This declaration, pupliſhed in the prince's Echard! 


name, tho? it was diſowned by . him, finiſhed 


ennet. 
A procla- 


that pur- 


poſe, 
Cazettes. 


Commuſ- 


to treat 
with the 


Orange. 


mation for 


prince of and the lord Godolphin. 


ſuing. Accordingly, the chancellor was or- 
dered to iſſue out the writs. Then he publiſh- 
ed a proclamation in which he declared, that 
all his ſubjects ſhould have free liberty to elect, 
and all the peers, and ſuch as ſhould be eleCt- 
ed members of the houſe of commons ſhould 
have full liberty and freedom to ſerve and fit 
in parliament, notwithſtanding they had taken 
up arms, or committed any act of hoſtility, 
or been any way aiding or aſſiſting therein. 
He likewiſe declared in council his intention 
of ſending commiſſioners to treat with the 
prince of Orange: but as to that part of the 
advice relating to the Roman catholicks, his 
majeſty only ſaid, © He would leave that mat- 
cc ter to be debated in parliament.” However, 
Sir Edward Hales, a Papiſt and lieutenant of 
the Tower, having been obnoxious to the city 
of London, by threatening to bombard it, 
was diſplaced, and colonel Skelton put in his 
room. | 

The commiſſioners nominated by the king 


honersſent to treat with the prince of Orange, were the 


marqueſs of Hallitax, the carl of Nottingham, 
They lett London 
the 2d of December, and on their way met 
with paſſes from the prince. 

At the ſame time appeared a printed paper 


* Hugh Speke has owned himſelf the author of it. Secret Hiſt, of the Revolut, 


the contuſion of the Papiſts; and the more, as 
ſeveral juſtices of peace cauſed it to be publiſh= 
ed, not imagining that any private man would 
have the boldneſs to undertake ſuch a thing. 
From this time the popiſh party was reduced 
{o low, that they durſt not hold up their heads. 
An Hue and Cry after Father Petre, was pub- 
lickly cryed and fold in the ſtreets, notwith- 


ſtanding he was a privy-counſellor, A legal 


accuſation againſt the earl of Salisbury, For 

infringing the moſt ſacred laws of the king- 

dom by turning Papiſt was preferred to 

— grand- jury of Middleſex, who found the 
ill. 

The 6th of December the three commiſ- The pa> * 
ſioners by an expreſs acquainted the king, piſh party 
© That they were to meet the prince of O- 92 en- 
range that night at Amesbury,” But the next 1cqne 
day they informed his majcſty, © That his high- © © 
© neſs had made a new appointment to meet 


them at Hungerford, and had ſent to them 


© the carls of Clarendon and Oxford, to de- 
* fire them to make their propoſals in writing. 
This meſſage ſurprized the king, chiefly be- 
cauſe the prince had deputed the earl of Ox- 
tord, who had never been concerned in any 
publick affair, and the carl of Clarendon was 
mortal enemey of the marqueſs of Hallitax. 


He 


** 
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He inferred from thence, the prince's unwil- 
lingneſs to come to any accommodation, For 
this cauſe, Barillon and Lauſun earneſtly preſ- 
ſed the king, to ſecure himſelf, the queen, 
and the prince of Wales, by a timely receſs 
from the nation. But he was willing ſtill to 
wait for the ſucceſs of the negotiation with the 
prince of Orange. 

The ſubſtance of the propoſals delivered by 
the king's commiſſioners to the prince was, 
That the king obſerving that all the cauſes 
© of complaint, alleged by his highneſs, ſeem- 
© ed to be referred to a free parliament, he 
© had ifſued his writs for calling one*. That 
© he had ſent commiſſioners to his highneſs for 
© adjuſting all matters relating to the freedom 
© of elections, and ſecurity of the parliament ; 
© and, in order to that, propoſed, that the reſ- 
< pective armies might be kept at ſuch a diſ- 
© tance from London. | 

The prince, who was then marching towards 
London, returned no anſwer to theſe propo- 
ſals, but the next day, with the advice of the 
lords and gentlemen aſſembled with him, he 
put the following propoſitions into the hands 
of the king's commiſſioners. 

I. Thar all Papiſts and all ſuch perſons as 
© are not qualified by law, be diſarmed, dil- 
© banded, and removed from all employments, 
civil and military. 

II. That all proclamations that reflect up- 
© onus be recalled; and that if any perſons, for 
© having aſſiſted us, have been committed, 
© that they be forthwith ſet at liberty. 

III. Thar for the ſecurity and fafety of 
© the city of London, the cuſtody and govern- 
© ment of the 'Tower, be immediately put in- 
© to the hands of the city. 

© IV. That if his majeſty ſhall think fit to 
be in London,during the fitting of the par- 
liament, that we may be there alſo, with 
equal number of guards: And it his majeſty 
ſhall pleaſe to be in any place from London, 
whatever diſtance he thinks fit, that we may 
be at a place of the {ame diſtance ; and that 
the reſpective armies be from London 30 
miles; and that no further forces be brought 
into the kingdom. | 
V. That for the ſecurity of the city of 
London, and their trade, Tilbury fort be 
© put into the hands of the ſaid city. 

VI. That a ſufficient part of the publick 


© revenue be aſſigned to us, for the ſupport and 


Their mo- 
deration 
owned by 
the king, 
Echard, 


© maintenaiice oi our troops, until the fitring 
© of a free parliament. 

© VII. That to prevent the landing of the 
© French, or other foreign troops, Portſmouth 
© may be put into ſuch hands, as by his ma- 
© jeſty and us ſhall be agreed on. 

Theſe propoſals were fo reaſonable, that 
the king himſclf could not help owning, They 
were better than he expected. Indeed, the 
prince of Orange ever adhered to his declara- 
tion, in which he only demanded entire free- 
dom for the parliament, and a ſufficient ſecu- 
rity for the city of London, without ſtipulat- 
ing any other advantage for himſelf than the 
maintcnance of his army, till the fitting of rhe 
parliament, that is, for about ſix weeks. AS 


* He had indeed called a parliament, but the writs were not yet ſent down. Rapin, | 


an extraordinary council of all the lords that 05 


lords, it could hardly be doubted, that he had 


advice upon the exigency of affairs. Before 


the king could no longer hope to execute his 1688. 
firſt deſigns, it ſeems, that nothing could be... 
more advantagious to him in his preſent ſitua- 

tion, deſerted by all, and not knowing which 

way to turn, than to be freed from his difficul- 

ties, by reſtoring things to their antient and 

natural ſtate. Had he diſcovered a willingneſs 

to embrace theſe propoſals, probably, the 
parliament would have asked no more of him, 

than the eſtabliſhment of their religion and 

laws, ſo as not to be eaſily ſhaken, and he 

might have kept his crown, tho? perhaps with 

ſome diminuation of the rights clamed by him- 

ſelf, * his brother, father, and grandfather. 

This cannot be ſaid to be a heard condition, 
conſidering how he had governed, and the 

preſent ſituation of his affairs. He even ſeem- Who als 
ed at firſt diſpoſed to accept theſe propoſals, anextraors 
and refer to the next parliament the deciſion dinary 

of all differences, fince that very day he called 2m 
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were in town. As it was plain, he would be 
adviſed to accept their propoſals by all the 


ſuch an intention and only called a council for Which is 
form ſake. It is not known what paſſed in deem td. 
it, but only the {ame council was ordered to meet the 


meet the next morning, to give their farther next day! 


the council broke up, the king, addreſſing 
himſelf to the duke of Bedford ſaid, My 
“ lord, you are a good man, and have a great 
ce influence: You can do much for me at this 
« time.” To which the duke replied, © F 
« am an old man, and can do but little; “ 
then added with a deep ſigh, © I had once a 
« ſon, that could now have been very ſervice- 
ce able to your majeſty.” This was meant of 
the lord Ruſſel, beheaded in the late reign, 
who was ſacrificed to the vengeance of the 
king, then duke of York. The king was 
ſtruck dumb with this anſwer, ſo, that he could 
make no reply. | 

Every thing ſeemed to promiſe an accom- he tins | 
modation, and it was not doubted, but the ſuffers 
next day ſome reſolution would be taken for himſelf to 
the peace and ſecurity of the kingdom. But be gained 
that ſame night rhe king, as it is ſuppoſed, v7 0 pox 
conſultedwith {ome of his popiſh counſellors, Bore 
whoſe intereſted advice overthrow all theſe Echardg 
flattering expectations. Theſe counſellors 
eaſily perceived, what they were to expect 
from a free parliament. It was manifeſt, no- 
thing could free the king from his preſent dif- 
ficultics, but the delivering up the popiſh re- 
ligion to the reſentments of the Proteſtants, 
and the paſſing ſuch acts as would hinder its 
being ever eſtabliſhed in England. They 
therefore thought it more advantagious to their 
religion, that the king ſhould preſerve all his 
pretentions, tho* unable to ſupport them, than 
ſacrifice them to the parliament. 'To that end, 
they adviſed him to withdraw into France. 
They repreſented, how diſhonourable it would 
be to retract what he had done, how prejudi- 
cial to the Catholick religion, to be forced to 
gire his aſſent to ſuch acts of parliament as 
would tend only to render its eſtabliſhment im- 
practicable. That the Catholicks would be 
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1688. entirely deſtitute of any reſourſe, whereas by 
A preſerving his rights, he might hope to be re- 
{tored by the arms of France, and finiſh the 
work ſo gloriouſly begun. In a word, by this 
intereſted counſel, they clearly diſcovered, if 
the King had been willing or able to perceive 
it, that not his perſon, but their religion was 
who are the ole object of their concern. In fine, to give 
pop by more weight to their reaſons, they inſtilled into 
Burner the queen ſuch apprehenſions, as made her uſe 
all her influence with the king, to engage him 
to do as he was adviſed. They told her, the par- 

liament would be far from being favourable to 
the king and herſelf: That being both ſuſ- 


pected, and even openly accuſed in the prince 


of Orange's declaration, of impoſſing an heir 
upon the crown, it was very apparent, the par- 
liament, to favour the princeſs of Orange, 
would declare the prince of Wales ſuppoſiti- 
tious: That perhaps ſhe herſelt would be ac- 
cuſed for the fact, fince it was not ſcrupled to 
impeach the queen, her mother-in-law, for 
matters much leſs important: That a ſhort 
exile with a powerful and generous prince, 
who was able to reſtore them, was preferable 
to living in their own kingdom, with only the 
ſhadow of ſovereignty, in diſhonour, indigence, 
and independence upon thoſe whom they ought 
to command. Theſe conſiderations, ſupport- 
ed, as it is pretended, by Barillon and Lauſun, 
made ſuch an impreſſion upon the queen, that 
ſhe reſolved to retire into France with the 
prince of Wales, after a poſſitive promiſe from 


the king, that he would follow her with all 


convenient ſpeed. 
Purſuant to this reſolution, in the night be- 
tween the gth and foth of December, the 
queen in diſguiſe croſſed the Thames to Lam- 
beth in an open boar, expoſed to wind and 
rain. At Lambeth, under the walls of a 
church, ſhe waited til] a coach could be got 
ready in the next inn, She went from thence 


to Graveſend, where the embarqued with the 


prince of Wales on a {ſmall veſſel, which con- 


veyed them ſafely to Calais. From thence ſhe 


went to Verſailles, where ſhe was received by 
the king of France with great marks of affec- 
tion, which was ſome alleviation to her melan- 
choly ſituation. 

The king being fully determined to follow 
the queen, waited but one day to execute his 
deſign. The night between the 1oth and 11th 
of December, in a plain ſuit, and a bob wig, 
he took water at Whitehall, accompanied on- 

ly by Sir Edward Hales, Mr. Sheldon, and 
Abbadie a Frenchman, page of the back-ſtairs, 
without acquainting any other with his inten- 
tion. If the manner in which this monarch 
intended to leave his domintons ts impartially 
conſidered, it will hardly be denied, that this 
was an entire deſertion of them, and putting 
of his ſubjects into the ſtate in which nature 
dictates to men, to provide for their own ſe- 
curity. Firſt, he fled without being purſucd, 
and without any cauſe to fear, either for his 
life or liberty. So that it is manifeſt, his con- 
ſcience ſuggeſted evils to him, which were 


Burnet. 


+ The Spniſh ambaſſador had 17000 1. for his loſs. 


* Sir Robert Canton, Sir Baſil Firebrace, Sir William Ruſſel, and Charles Duncomb, Eſq; Kennet, 


Buckingham's Account of the Revolution, 
+ By a clerk in chancery, that accidently paſſed by, Kenn et. | 
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never intended. Secondly, he fled without any 1688. 
roviſfion for the government ot the kingdom. www 
rom this conduct it was atterwards inferted, 

that he. abandoned his ſubje&ts in a perfect 

anarchy, and thereby authorized them to chuſe 

what form of government they pleaſed, or to 

elect another King. Thirdly, by his flight he 

violated the promiſe fo ſolemnly made in his 


proclamation of calling a parliament. Fourth- 


ly, before he went off, he writ to the earl of 
Feverſham to disband the army, without any 


care of their pay, probably, on purpoſe to 


cauſe diſturbances in the kingdom, by the diſ- 
contents of the officers and ſoldiers. Fifthly, 

he ordered all the writs to be burnt, that were 

not ſent out, for electing the parliament, ima- 

gining, doubtleſs, that after his departure, it 

would not be poſſible to aſſemble a parliament, 

which by the laws could only be called by the 

king, Sixthly, when he took water, he threw 

the great-ſeal into the Thames, that nothing 

might be legally done in his abſence. If this 

may not be called a real deſertion of his king- 

dom, it will be difficult to give a name to ſuch 
proceedings. 

As ſoon as the king's flight was known, a The lords 
general conſternation enſued, moſt people be- in the 
ing ignorant how they were to behave on ſo con 
extrordinary an occaſion. However, about Gti ball 
30 ſpiritual and temporal lords met at Guild- nec. 11. 
hall, and ſent for the lord-mayor and alder- Echard. 
men. After a ſhort conſultation, it was re- 

ſolved, to adhere to the prince of Orange, and 

ſend deputies to him, with this reſolution ſigned 

by the whole aflembly. Then they ſent for co- The prince 
lonel Skelton lfentenant of the Tower, of whom ſent to by 
they demanded the keys, which he willingly them, and 
reſigning, they were given to the lord Lucas, the com- 


Preſently after, the common-council of the 


. 8 f council. 
city ſent deputies ® to the prince, with an ad- | 


dreſs, imploring his protection, and praying 
him to honour the city with his preſence. 

Tho', upon the king's flight, the militia of An inſar= 
London and Weſtminſter were immediately paar 
up in arms, they could not prevent the mob 5:5" 
from aſſembling and committing ſome difor- 
ders. They confined their rage chiefly to the 
maſs-houſes erected by the king in the city 
and ſuburbs,which they demoliſhed entirely,and 
made bonfires with the materials. And as there 
were alſo chapels in the houſes of ambſladors, 
thoſe of the Spaniſh and Florentine ambaſſa- 
dors were rifled, before a ſtop could be put to 
the diſorder. In the firſt of theſe chapels the 
principal court-Papiſts had conveyed all their 
valuable effects, and this probably was the 
chief cauſe of the pillage. The houſes of the 
other ambaſſadors were preſerved, by the 


great care of ſome lords. The two miniſters 


of Spain and Floronce were afterwards largely 
recompenced for their loſſesſ. 

During theſe irruptions of the mob, chan- Chancellor 
cellor Jefferies, diſguiſed in a ſeaman's habit, Jefferies 
in order to eſcape in a veſſel freighted for nee 2 
Hamburgh, was diſcovered # as he was looking t 1.1, 
out of the window of the houſe where he had 


Dec. 12, 
concealed himſelf. He was immediately ſeized Kenner: 
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1688. by the mob, and, after many indignities put 
upon him, carried before the lord-mayor, 
who declined meddling with him. But the 
chancellor ſeeing himſelf in the hands of an 
enraged mob, which threatened to tear him 

to pieces, deſired that he might be ſent to the 
Tower, which at laſt was granted him, not as 

a tavour, but in hopes of ſeeing him ſhortly 
conducted from thence to the Gallows. It is 

_ pretended, he offered to diſcover many ſecrets, 

and for that reaſon, was kept ſome time in 
priſon, till the affairs of the government ſhould 


where he be ſettled, But he died in that interval, by 


dies. the blows he had received, according to ſome ; 


by drinking ſpirituous liquors, according to 
others; and as ſome pretend, of the ſtone. 
Never man had better deſerved a publick pu- 
niſhment, as an atonement for all the miſchiets 
done to his country, and for all the blood ſpilt 
by his means. YR | 


The carlof Mean time, the earl of 


Feverſham, after 
_ principal officers, diſmifled the army, and gave 
Kennet, notice of it by a trumpet to the prince of O- 

range, who returned wv anſwer, This made 


it thought, the prince did not approve of his 


conduct. And indeed it ſeems, that in ſuch 
a juncture, if he was unwilling to pay ſo much 
deicrence to the prince, as to communicate to 
him the order betore it was executed, he ſhould 
not have done it, at leaſt without the advice 
of the lords aſſembled at London, who in the 
preſent ſtate of the kingdom had a right to in- 
A panick terpoſe in the government. Accordingly, his 
terror conduct was greatly blamed ; and this fault 
ſerzcs Lon- was the more taken notice of, as it occaſioned 
don and an alarm which threw the city and country in- 
thence is to the utmoſt conſternation. Some Iriſh ſoldiers 
ſpread ot the disbanded troops, finding themſelves 
thro the moneyleſs, and incapable of ſubſiſting in a 


whole country where they were fo generally hated, 
erg reſolved to keep themſelves from ſtarving, by 
rt. forcibly entring a country-houſe. Whereupoa a 


Deſert. = : 
| man of the neighbourhood, runs directly to Lon- 


don, crying, as he paſſed, © That the Iriſh were 
« up, and marching to London, firing of houles, 
and putting man, woman, and child, to the 


« {word The news immediately flew thro' 


the city, and cauſed a ſtrange pannick-icar. 
This report, as it went along, fo gathered, 
that the terror was increaſed. The city was in 
alarm all night, expecting every moment the 
arrival of the Iriſh. Some prepared for flight, 
others ran to arms, not a window in London 
and Weſtminſter, but what was illuminated. 
From London the conſternation ſpread thro' 
the whole kingdom, ſo that in the remote parts, 
where people had more time to conlider what 
was to be done, a reſolution was taken, in caſe 
the news ſhould be tcue, of deſtroying all the 
Iriſh, and Papiſts in England. Happily this 
terror vaniſhed in London as ſoon as the real 
cauſe of it was known. x : 
The prince In the interim, the prince of Orange being 
of Orange advanced as far as Henley, and fearing the 
re-aſſem- diſorders which might be committed by a diſ- 
bles the Landed army, publiſhed a ſhort declaration, 
. iring all colonels to call together the ſeveral 
army: requiring a ; 0g e % 
officers and ſoldiers of their reſpective reg! 


aving communicated the king's letter to the 


A M E s . 


ments, in ſuch places as they ſhould think con- 1688. 

venient, and there to keep them in good order 

and diſcipline, till farther orders. This de- The lords 

claration was followed by another of the lords e * 

aſſembled at London, to the ſame effect, with defgi. 

an additional promiſe of ſubſiſtance, till they | 

ſhould be otherwiſe provided for, to all officers 

and ſoldiers who ſhould obey, and deliver up 

their arms to perſons appointed to receive them. 

Beſides this, all magiſtrates were required to 

apprehend, and ſeize, all ſuch ſoldiers as ſhould 

not repair to their reſpective bodies, and to 

deal with them as vagabonds. i 
All theſe things were tranſacted, in the be- The king 

lief, that the king had left the nation; and drrfted, 


and abuſed. 


indeed he was gone from Whitehall with that by the 
intention. He was got as far as a little place rabble ar 
near Feverſham, and had even embarked in a Feverſbam 
ſmall veſſel that was to carry him to a frigate, Kennet. 
ready to tranſport him to France. This veſ- 

ſel not being able to (ail immediately, by rea- 

ſon of a tempeſtuous wind, Sir Edward Hales, 

one of the King's attendants, ſent his footman 

to the poſt-office at Feverſham. His livery was 
known by a man, who told ſome others, that 

Sir Edward was not far off. The footman was 


followed to the river- ſide, and ſeen to make 


ſigns to ſome people on board a bark; where- 
upon the fiſhermen, and other perſons of Fey- 
erſham, immediately boarded the veſſel where 
the king was. Sir Edward was ſoon known, 
and the king being taken for his chaplain, had 
many indignities put upon him. Then, ſearch- 
ing him, they found 400 guineas, and ſeveral 
valuable ſeals and jewels, which they took from 
him. Amongſt the people who crowded into 
the ſhip, there happened to be a conſtable who 
knew the king, and throwing himſelf at his 
teet, begged him to forgive the rudeneſs of the 
mob, and ordered reſtitution to be made of 
what had bcen taken from him. The king 
received the jewels and the ſeals, but gave the 
400 guineas among them. After this, he de- 
fired to be gone, but the people, by a ſort of 
violence conducted him to a publick inn, in the 
town. Here he ſent for the earl of Winchelſea, 
lord- lieutenant of the county, who prevailed 
with him not to leave the kingdom, but to re- 
turn towards London. 
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This neus being brought to London o- Returns i 1 


duced various effects. Some wiſhed the king Londan, | 


had never been ſtopt, others were glad of an * 
opportunity to convince him, there was never 


any ill deſign againſt his perſon. The lords 
and the magiſtrates of London, who had made 


ſuch advances towards the prince of Orange, 
were confounded at their haſte, and were un- 
der ſome fear, in caſe the ſtate of affairs ſhould 
be altered. At laſt, the lords aſſembling, thought 
proper to apoint four of their body *, to wait 
on the king, with an invitation to return to 
Whitehall, and with aſſurance of being receiv- 
ed with all due reſpect; and coaches were im- 
mediately ſent to bring him. At the ſame time, 
an expreſs was diſpatched to the prince of O- 
range, to acquaint him that the king was ſtill 
in the nation. The prince, who was come as 
far as Windſor, was not a little ſurprized 4 
the news. He was marching to London to 


The earls of Middleton, Aylesbury, Yarmouth, and Feverſnam. Kennet, 
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ſettle with the lords, by whom he was expect- 
ed, the affairs of the nation, in the ſuppoſi- 
tion, that the king had left it. But his majeſ- 
ty's return threw the prince into great perplexi- 


ty, and of courſe would oblige him to take o- 


His laſt act 
of royalty. 
«Kennet, 


"RY K A 


Theearl of 
Feverſnham 


ſent by the 
king to the 
prince, is 
arreſted. 


State - 


Tracts. 


ther meaſures. Nevertheleſs, as the king had 
no army, and by his haſty flight, had entirely 
forfeited the confidence of all his friends, and 
the eſteem ot his enemies, as he was not in a 
condition to command, but in ſome meaſure 
depended upon others, the prince diſpatched 
monſieur Zuyleſtein to him, to deſire him to 
remain at Rocheſter, till it could be agreed 
what was to be done. But Zuyleſtein miſſing 


his way, the king come to London the 16th of. 


December, about four in the afternoon, where 
he was received with acclamations as if he had 
been returning from victory. 

The king being reſtored to his palace, and 
in ſome manner to his deſerted royalty, dif- 
covered an inclination to reſume his old mea- 
ſures, and ſtill brave the Proteſtants. In all 
appearances, the acclamations as he paſſed thro' 
London, had revived his courage,and put him 
in hopes of a general declaration in his favour. 
The firſt thing he did was to publiſh an order 
of council, wherein he ſaid, That being given 
to underſtand, that divers outrages had been 
committed in ſeveral parts of the kingdom, by 
burning, pulling down, and defacing of houſcs, 
he commanded all lord-lieutenants, &c. to pre- 
vent ſuch outrages for the future, and ſuppreſs 
all riotous aſſemblies. This was his laſt pub- 
lick act, which crowned fo many others done 
in his reign, in favour of the Papiſts. More- 
over, he diſcharged Leiburn a biſhop, who had 
been ſent to Newgate, and during his ſhort 
ſtay at Whitehall, was ſurrounded, as former- 
ly, with prieſts, jeſuits, and Iriſhmen. = 

The king, in his journey ro London, diſ- 
patched the earl of Feverſham with a letter to 
the prince, Kindly to invite him to the palace 
at St. James's, with what number of guards 
and troops he ſhould think convenient to 
bring along with him, that they might am- 
icably and perſonally confer togetner about 
the means of redreſſing the publick griev- 


* 


A 


the moment the earl of Feverſham was out of 
his preſence, monſieur Bentick demanded his 
{word, and told him, he had orders to ſecure 
him. This, doubtleſs, was owing to his pre- 
cipitate disbanding the army. Some indeed 
have thought it was only a pretence to remove 
him from the king's perſon, being ſuſpected 
of giving him ill advice, or perhaps, becauſe he 
was too much devoted to him, tho' he ever 
profeſſed the Proteſtant religion. 

In a council held by the prince, and the En- 
gliſh lords who were with him, it was reſolved, 
That the royal palace at Whitehall, being 
© ſtill crouded with Iriſh Papiſts, prieſts and 
« jcſuirs, his highneſs could not with caſe and 
* ſafety remain at St. James's, where he mutt 
© neceſlarily go the next day, without his ma- 


© jeſty and his popiſh guards were removed 


© within a reaſonable diſtance from London.” 
Moreover, an accident which happened cwo 
days, before, provoked thoſe who were concern- 
ed for the princes's liſe. The duke of Grat- 


ances.* The prince returned no anſwer. But 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


ton marching thro? the Strand at the head ofa 1688. 
regiment, to take Tilbury fort out of the hands 
of the Iriſh, an Iriſh officer riding up to him, 
fired a piſtol at him; for which he was thor 
dead upon the place. Much more might ſuch 

an attempt be apprehended againſt the prince, 
from ſome of the king's guards. In the debate, 

it was propoſed to {end the King priſoner to 
Breda. But the prince of Orange rejected the 
propoſal with indignation, proteſting, that 

he could not conſent to put him under any re- 
ſtrain. At /aſt, ſince the prince's preſence at 
London was abſolutely neceſſary, it was agreed, 

that the king would be deſired to remove to 
Ham, a houſe belonging to the ducheſs of Lau- 
derdale. It appears from hence, that the king's 

a pprobation was no longer conſidered as abſo- 
lately neceſſary to ſettle the affairs of the king- 
dom. And indeed, it ſeems, that ſince he 
would have abandoned all, he had no right to 
pretend to any thing. Purſuant to this reſo- Three 


lution, the prince of - Orange ſigned an order, lords ſent 
directed to the marqueſs of Hallifax, the earl ,7. © 


Nnce to 
of Shrewsbury, and the lord Delamere, to ac- the king, 


quaint the king with it, and to tell him, he Dec, 17. 
ſhould be attended by his guards, to preſerve | 
him from any diſturbances. The Duc); 
Immediately after, the prince ordered the Sur dst. 
regiment of his guards, conliſting of three bat- feffoh + 
g ſeffion of 
tallons, to march and take poſſeſſion ot all the Whitchall 
poſts about Whitehall and St. James's either and St. 
by perſuaſions or force. "The king being in- James's. 
tormed of it, ſent for count Solms who com- 18. 
manded theſe guards, and deſired him, * If : 
it could be, to let him have his own guard 


« ar Whitehall, only for that night, but the 


count alledging his order, to relieve all the 


« poſts, the king anſwered, do your office.” 
At ten a clock at night, the Dutch blue guards 
entered St. James's houſe, and towards eleven, 
thoſe who were ordered to Whitehall, moved 
thro' the Park, and with lighted match, and 
in order of battle, marched up to the King's 
guards. The captain of the guards ſcrupling 
to diſlodge, at laſt received the king's orders to 
retire. After this, the Dutch took poſſeſſion 
ot the guard-houſe, and at the ſome time re- 
lieved all the poſts about Whitehall and the 
Park, placing every where double centries. So 
that, during the reft of rhe night, the king was 
really in the power of the prince of Orange. 
An hour after midnight, the three lords ap- 
pointed by the prince came to Whitehall and * 
lent to awake the king for an audience. Lhe Fax king - 
king ordered them to come to his bed-lide, they nne 3 
delivered the prince's meſlage, which was to to remove 
deſire his majeſty's departure to Ham; to to Ham, 
which the king conſented : but aſter they were makes 
withdrawn, he ordered them to be recalled, * 

| cheſter. 
and bid them tell the prince, that he deſired | 
rather to go to Rocheſter, according to the 
prince's meſſage by Zuyleſtein, ro which the 
prince conſented that very night. His anſwer 
coming to the king ar eight in the morning, 
the king about noon took: a barge, attended 
by the earls of Ailesbury, Litchſield, Arran, 
and Dumbarton, fix of the yeomen ot his guard, 
and abut 100 of the Dacth guards, command- 
ed by the lieutenant colonel of the reigmeut. 
About nine at night hg arrived at Graveſend, 

| where 
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1688. where he found his own coaches, and ſome 
troops of the militia, by whom he was the 

The next day conducted to Rocheſter. | 
and The prince arrived at London the ſame day 
arrives at the King left Whitehall, and lodged at St. 
St James's. James's, where he received the compliments 
Dec. 18. of the nobility, the lord- mayor, aldermen, and 
Echard. common-council of the city of London. From 
this time it may be ſaid, the king was a mere 
cypher. He was not a priſoner, but had no 
power leſt of doing good or hurt, ſo that moſt 
ol the lords who had any employments at court, 
laid don the badges of their offices, as the 
ſtaft, the key, &c. as believing they had no 

A Gong longer any right to exerciſe the ſame. 


inſurree- During the rejoycings at London for the 

tion of rhe prince's arrival, the mob inſulted the Papiſts 

| —_ again, not excepting ambaſladors. As there 
Urnet, 


was properly no government, ſuch diſorders 
were almoſt unavoidable, no perſon daring to 
undertake to reſtrain them. Ar laſt, theprivy- 
council ordered, that all foreigners ſhould be 
permitted quietly to leave the kingdom. The 
prince of Orange ſent particular paſles to the 
pope's nuntio, the envoys of Poland, Savoy, 
and Modena. The popiſh lords, Langdale 
and Montgomery, were feleaſed. But the earis 
ot Peterborough, and Salisbury were kept in 
cuſtody, on account of impeachments againſt 
them. Romiſh prieſts and jeſuits, apprehended 
ſince the king's flight, were likewite detained, 
The prince In the interim, as it was abſolutely neceſſary 


qa to put an end to the preſent anarchy, the 
3 * prince of Orange aſſembled the lords ſpiritual 


London. and temporal in London, to the number of a- 


Dec. 2 1. bove 60, and made this ſhort ſpeech to them. 


Kennet. © My lords, I have deſired you to meet here, 

do adviſe the beſt manner how to purſue the 

ends of my declaration, in calling a free par- 

© liament, tor the preſeriation of the Proteſ- 

tant religion, rhe reſtoring the rights and 

© liberties of the kingdom, and ſettling the 

«© fame, that they may not be in danger of being 

again ſubverted. Upon ſpeaking theſe words, 

he withdrew and leſt them to conſul: together. 

His declaration was read, and the lords voted 

him their particular thanks. Then they re- 

tolved to allemble every day in their old houſe 

ar  Weltminſter, and named five of the moſt 

sir eminent lawyers*, to aſſiſt them in the room 

John May- of the judges, who were molt of them abſent. 

nord, Holt, It was farther propoſed, that the. whole aflem- 

Pollcexfen, biy ſhould lign the ailociation ſubſcribed by 

wo rected the nobility and gentry at Exeter. To this all 

ſon, agrecd, except the duke of Somerſer, the carls 

Kennet. gf Pembroke and Nottingham, the lord W har- 

3 4 ton, aud all the biſhops but that of London. 

fr tem- The objection of the bithops was chiefly found- 

poral lords ed upon the unchriſtian word revenge, which, 

reſule to to farisfy them, was atterwards changed for 
0 Ph the that of puniſhment. | 

Echard, In the interim, rhe king was at Rocheſter 

in a melancholy ſituation. He perceived, his 

fight had done him an irreparable injury. The 

procecdiugs at London ſhowed, that he was no 

ioNger regarded as a king to be incruſted with 

the government, and it was not in his power 

to reſtore himſelf by force. Nevercheleſs, {ome 

of his friends pteſſed him to call a parliament, 

aſſuring him that ſince his misfortune there 


went on horſeback to a place near the river, 


© what I wrote: to the prince of Orange, by 
© my, lord Feverſham, and the inſtructions F 


twelve that ſame morning? After all this, 
© this to me, and invaded my Kingdoms, 


* reſt aſperſions upon me that malice could in- 
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was a great turn in the minds of the city and 1688. 


army, and that compaſſion for him generally 


prevailed. But the very name of a ftee parli- 


ament made him tremble. For, beſides that 


his conſcience might reproach him and inſpire 
this fear, he plaiuly ſaw, the leaſt which could 
betal him, would be, that the parliament 
would take effectual meaſures for the ſecurity 
ot the Proteſtant religion, and thar, as long 


as he lived, he ſhould be ever diſtruſted. Pro- 


bably it was the fear of paſſing the reſt of his 
days in ſo uncomfortable a ſtate, which deter- 
mined him to withdraw into France. Indeed 
in taking that courſe, he might hope one day 
to be reſtored by the aſſiſtance of that crown. 
Whereas by ſtaying in England, he ſaw no o- 
ther advantage, than the enjoyment of a roy- 
alty, ſurrounded with troubles and mortifica- 
tions, and in which he could not without dang- 
er attempt to recover his former authority. 
Whatever were his motives, which can only be 
gu eſſed, on the 23d of December, about three 
in the morning, he privately withdrew, tak- 
ing with him only the duke of Berwick his 
natural ſon, Mr. Skelton, and Abadie, and 


where he embarked on a ſmall frigate, which 
landed him ſafely at Ambleteuſe in France, 
from whence he repaired to St. Germans. It 
was eaſy to execute this deſign, no perſon a- 
bout him having orders to ſtop or hinder him 
from diſpoſing of himſelf as he pleaſed, Very 
probably, the prince of Orange received not 
leſs ſatisfaction from this ſecond, than he had 
from the firſt, tight. The king's preſence in 
the nation could not but greatly embaraſs him, 
Beſides his natural generoſity, he had promiſ- 
ed the princeſs that nothing ſhould be attempt- 
ed againſt the lite or liberty of her father. So 
the king could not do a greater ſervice to the 
prince, than voluntarily to retire out of the 
kingdom. And the more, as this afterwards 
furniſhed a pretence to ſay, he had abdicated 
the crown, which abdication paved the prince s 
way to the throne, When the king quitted 
Rocheſter, he left the following paper written 
with his own hand. | | 
* The wald cannot wonder at my with- 
drawing myſelf now the ſecond time. I might 
have expected ſomewhat better uſuage, after 


A &@A 


gave him: Bur. inſtead of an anſwer, ſuch as 
© I might have hoped for, what was I to ex- 
« peCt aſter the uſuage I received, by makin 

© the ſaid earl a priſoner, againſt the practice 
and law of nations? The ſending his own 
guards ar eleven at night, to take poſſeſſion 
© of the poſts at Whitehall, without advertiſ- 
ing me in the leaſt manner of it: The ſend- 
© ing to me at one of the clock at midnight, 
© when I was in bed, a kind of order by three 
© lords, to be gone out of my palace before 
c 


how could I hope to be ſafe, ſo long as I was 
in the power of one who had not only done 


© - without any juſt occaſion given for it; but that 
did, by his firſt declaration, lay the grea- 


vent, 
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1888. bent, in chat clauſe of it which concerns my 
Wy © fon. I appeal to all that know me, nay, e- 


c yen to himſelf, that in their conſciences nei- 
« ther he, nor they, can believe me in the leaſt 
© capable of fo unnatural a villany, nor of ſo 
little common ſenſe, to be impoſed on in a 
© thing of ſuch a nature as that. What had 
I then to expect from one, who, by all arts 
© hath taken ſuch pains to make me appear 
© as black as hell to my own people, as well 
© as to all the world beſides? What effect that 
© hath had at home, all mankind have ſeen 
© by fo general a defection in my army as 
© well as in the nation, amongſt all ſorts of 
< people. | . 

I yas born free, and deſire to continue ſo: 
© and tho' I ventured my very lite frankly on 
© ſeveral occaſions, for the good and honour of 
© my country, and am as free to do fo again 
(and which I hope I ſhall yet do as old as I 
am, to redeem it from the ſlavery it is ike 
© to fall under) yet I think it not convenient 
to expoſe myſelf to be ſecured, as not to be 
at liberty to effect it; and for that reaſon to 
withdraw, but ſo as to be within call when ſo- 
ever the nation's eyes ſhall be opened, ſo as 
to ſee how they have been impoſed upon by 
the ſpecious pretences of religion and pro- 
perty. I hope it will pleaſe God to touch 
their hearts, out of his infinite mercy, and 
to make them ſenſible of the ill condition 
they are in, and bring them to ſuch a tem- 
per, that a legal parliament may be called; 
and that, amongſt other things which may be 
neceflary to be done, they will agree to 11- 
berty of conſcience to all Proteſtant Diſſen- 
ters; and that thoſe of my own perſuaſion 


ſhare in it, as they may live peaceably and 
quietly, as Engliſhmen and chriſtians ought 
to do, and not be obliged to tranſplant 
themſelves; which would be very grievous, 


may be ſo far conſidered, and have ſuch a 
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eſcape into France, and actually executed that 1688, 


deſign, without any oppoſition. 

3. What he faid concerning the birth of 
the prince of Wales, was founded on the 
impoſſibility, that thoſe who knew him, ſhouid 
believe him capable of ſo unnatural a villany, 
Bur it was the very belief of his being privy to 
that unnatural villany, which fixed the imputa- 
tion upon him. 

4. He aſcribs the deffection of his army and 
the whole nation, to the artifices and calum- 
nies of the prince of Orange; whereas the 
whole hiſtory of his reign is a demonſtration, 
re it could only be imputed to his own con- 

uct. | 

5. He ſuppoſed, that he withdrew himſelf, 
in order to come and redeem the nation from 
ſlavery. But this ſuppoſicion has been deſtroy- 
ed by the event, there having been in Eng- 
land but vey few, who really wiſhed for his 
reſtoration, | 

6. He inſiſted, that liberty of conſcience 
was abſolutely neceflary to render the Engliſh 
nation great and flouriſhing. But there was 
not, perhaps a ſingle Engliſhman, who believed 
this was the end propoſed by the king, or that 


was not convinced, it was only a pretence to 


introduce his own, and deſtroy the Proteſtant 
religion. ; | 

7. His ſaying, that ſome neighbours dread- 
ed the nation's becoming too great, by the 
eſtabliſhment of liberty of conſcience, was on- 
ly an infinuation to make the people believe, 
that the Dutch had lent their ſhips and forces 
to the prince of Orange, for that very rea- 
ſon. 


THE 


INTERREGNUM. 
eſpecially to ſuch as love their own country. | | 


And I appeal to all men, who are conſider- 0 N the king's departure, there was an n v: 
ing men, and have experience, whether any 


Interregnum, but of ſuch a nature, AS gy of 
thing can make this nation ſo great and flou- the like had never been known in England. the throne, 
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riſhing, as liberty of conſcience? Some of 
our neighbours dread it. I could add much 
more, to confirm what I have ſaid, but now 


© is not the proper time. 


This paper remained not unanſwered. As 

I have not been able to procure Dr. Burnet's 

animadverſions upon it, I ſhall endeavour to 
ſupply the want with ſome obſervations. 

e firſt is taken from Mr. Echard, who 

very juſtly obſerves, © That tho' the king 


It was not owing to the death, but to the 
flight, of the ſovereign. So,:at.the ſame time, 
the nation was without a king, and without 
any one to repreſent him, and toſtake care of | 
the government; and yet there was a king, 
bur a fugitive. and who pretended not to re- 
nounce his rights. In ſuch circumſtances, it 
is in vain to appeal to laws, cuſtoms, or pre- 
cedents, ſince the diflerence between this ſtate, 


and that which laws and cuſtoms ſuppoſe, is 
manifeſt, 


« gave ſome reaſons for his ſecond deſertion, 
6s be gave none at all for his firſt.” Now it 
was the firſt, which chiefly demonſtrated, 
that he choſe rather to abandon his king- 
doms, than be forced to reſtore religion and 
the laws. el © 
2. The king ſuppoſed, that aſter the diſo- 
bliging manner in which he hed been treated 
by the prince of Orange, he had no room to 
believe himſelf ſafe. And yet he could not 
deny, that he had been in the power of the 
prince, by whom his perſon was untouched. 
At the very time of his writing this paper, he 
was at full liberty to concert meaſures for his 


As ſoon as the lords heard of the King's de- 

g g e lords 
parture, they believed themſclves inveſted with take upon 
a power to act in their own names, becauſe themſelves 
indeed, in ſuch a juncture, it could properly the admi- 
belong only to them, ta take upon them the niſtation 
government. There was no parliament in A 
being, and conſequently no houſe of commons Echard. 
to join with them. By the death or deſertion 
of the king, all publick offices and employ- 
ments ceaſe, becauſe they came from him. 

There remains thereforc no authority but in 
the peers, who are neareſt the throne, and 
conſequently, more authorized to take care of 
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1688; the government, till it can be ſettled by the 
Aw body of the nation, by means of a parliament. 
/ The ſtate of the kingdom was ſuch, that there 

was no example of the like to ſerve for a pre- 
cedent. The King had abandoned the nation, 
without being forced to it. He was in full li- 
berty, and there did not appear any other mo- 
tive of his flight than the fear of being obliged 
to call a free parliament, which probably, 
would not have approved of his late meaſures, 
but reſtored the conſtitution to its ancient 
ſtate. The prince of Orange pretended not to 
have a right, to govern; his pretentions con- 
ſiſted only in procuring a free parliament. But 
this parliament mult be called by ſome authori- 
ty. And by what authority could a parlia- 
ment meet, if the nation continued in anarchy, 


where no perſon would have right to meddle 


with the government? It was therefore the 
peers, who alone were intitled to take care of 


the ſtate, or elſe it muſt be ſaid, that becauſe 


the king was pleaſed. to deſert the nation, 
without ſettling the government, the ſtate was 
to remain in anarchy, till he ſhould think fit 
to reſume the care of it. Let the incon- 
veniences ariſing from the power aſſumed by 
the lords, be never ſo much urged, thoſe which 
anarchy would have produced, were infinitely 
greater and more dangerous. Nay, who 
knows, whether one of the motives of the 
king's flight, was not to leave the nation in 
this ſtate of confuſion? Be this as it will, the 
juncture was ſuch, that extraordinary proceed- 
ings could uot be avoided, x 


Addre The firſt thing done by the peers, after con- 
the prince ſulting together, was the addreſſing the prince 
to charge 


himſel“ Of Orange, To take upon him the admi- 


with it: niſtration of publick affairs, both civil and 
Dec. 25. military; the diſpoſal of the publick revenue; 
© and the care of Ireland, till rhe meeting of 


the intended convention.“ The addreſs was 
dated the 25th of December. By a ſecond ad- 
ab © dreſs they deſired him, To iſſue out miſſive 
demon. letters, ſubſcribed by himſelf, to the lords 
Kennet. ſpiritual and temporal being Proteſtants, and 
* to the ſeveral counties, cities, and boroughs, 
© containing directions for the chuſing, within 
10 days, ſuch a number of perſons to repre- 


« {ent them, as are of right to be ſent to par- 


© liament.” Theſe addreſſes were, ſigned by 

They iſſue about 90 lords, that were then preſent in the 
out an or- houſe. They were followed by an order from 
der = the ſame peers, to all Papiſts to depart the ci- 
Tapi, ty of London, and ten miles from the ſame 
Echard. t © 3 2 8 M , 
- and not to remove from thier habirations a- 
bove five miles; excepting the ſervants of the 
queen-dowager, the domeſticks of toreign mi- 

niſters, and all houſe-keepers in London, and 

ten miles from the ſame, who had been tra- 

ders for three years laſt paſt, provided they 

gave in to the lord-mayor, their names and 


places of abode, in eight days; alſo ſuch po- 


pith officers as ſhould give bail in ſix days, to 
appear the firſt day of the term, and to be on 
their good behavour in the mean time ; but 
ſuch officers as ſhould neglect, were to be ta- 
ken into cuſtody. : 
The word convention, to ſignify a parlia- 
ment aſſembled without rhe cuſtomary forma- 


A remark 
upon the 
word con- 


vention, lities, was new in England, where it had been 


VoLlIl 


The INTERREGNUM: 


U 


as I think; but once; uſed in that ſenſe, viz. 1688. 


after the reſtoration of king Charles II. This I 


prince finding, upon his return into England, 
a parliament ſitting which had nor been ſum- 
moned by him, would not own it for a par- 
liament, on account of the conſequences. Bur 
on the other hand, he would not deprive him- 
ſelf of the benefit of the reſolutions of this 
parliament, which had reſtored him to the 
throne of his anceſtors, So, to reconcile theſe 
two things together, he was willing to own it 


as a convention. Probably, the word was bo- 


rowed from what is practiſed in Scotland, 
where a difference is put between a conven- 
tion of the ſtates, and a parliament. It was 
therefore this convention of the year 1660, 
that the lords had in view, when they addreſ- 
ſed the prince of Orange to call one. But as 
this was a ſingle precedent, and as the con- 
vention of the year 1660, had been firſt called 
under the name of a parliament, the prince 
thought, that beſides the ſuffrages of the peers, 
it was proper to be authorized by others, 2 
which might paſs for thoſe of the people. He _ pine. 
therefore publiſhed an order, Defiring all; _ 
ſuch perſons as had ſerved in any of the par- 


A 


i rve Ar- members 
liaments during the reign of the late king of parſia- 


0 

Charles II, to meet him at St. James's, up- went. 

© on the 26th of December, by ten of the Kennet. 
clock in the morning. He deſired likewiſe, 

* that the lord- mayor and court of aldermen 

© of the city of London, and 50 of the com- 
mon- council, would be there at the ſame 
* 

In purſuance of this order, about 160 mem- and aks 
bers, the aldermen of London (the mayor their ad- 
being indiſpoſed) and the deputies of the Canna 
common-council, met at St. James's on the 5 
day appointed, where the prince briefly told 
them, That he had deſired them to meet 
© him there, to adviſe the beſt manner how to 
purſue the ends of his declaration, in calling 
a free parliament, for the preſervation of 
the Proteſtant religion, and the reftoring the 
rights and liberties of the kingdom. They 
all repaired immediately to the commons houſe 
in Weſtminſter, where the firſt queſtion they 
debared, was, © What authority they had to 
“ aſſemble?” Upon which it was ſoon agreed 
that the requeſt of the prince was a ſufficient 
warrant. The next queſtion was, How the 
« prince could take upon him the admini- 
« itration of affairs, without a diſtinguiſhing 
name or title?” But as this queſtiontended 
to prolong the deliberations,and defeat the ends 
propoſed by the meeting, it was thought pro- 
per to wave ſuch queſtions in their future de- 
bates. An aſſociation was likewiſe propoſed 


R „ W 


to be ſigned, but every perſon was left at his 
liberty to ſubſcribe it or not. After theſe pre- vyhick 


vious debates, they reſolved to addreſs the was to 
prince, to take upon him the adminiſtration take upon 
of affairs, untill the meeting of the cenve- him the 
tion, the 22d day of January next. Pie ern: 
anſwer returned by the prince to this addreſs, 


to call a 


and to that of the lords, was the ſame, that conventiog 


he would endeavour, as far as he was able, to Dec. 28, 
ſecure the peace of the nation, according to Kennet, 
their deſire. vers | : 


: 


During the king's ſtay at Rocheſter, Baril- 
A lion, 


ſeveral old | 
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The 


England. refugee, to attend him to the ſhip. 


The prince 


Echard. 
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1688. lon, the French ambaſſador, had been very 
active to promote diviſions amongſt the peers, 
with a view to ſerve the king. Of this the 
prince was not ignorant ; but as he was not 
yet inveſted with any authority, he was oblig- 
ed to ſuffer it, tho* he knew he had not a 
greater enemy in England than that ambaſſa- 
dor. But the moment he was intruſted with 
the government, he ſent an expreſs order to 
him to leave the kingdom within 24 hours. 
And the ſame time, ſent St. Leger, a French 
That 
gentleman could not forbear ſaying to the am- 
baſſador as they were on the road, © Sir, had 
« any one told you a year ago, that a refugee 
© ſhould be commiſſioned to ſee you out of 
© England, would you have believed it? ? 
The ambaſlador anſwered, © Sir, croſs over 
ce with me to Calais, and I will give you an 
ce anſwer. 
On Sunday the zoth of December, the prince 
range went to the royal chapel at St. 


French 
ambaſlador 
ordered to 
leave 


The prince 


communi- O 


cares in the James's, where he was preſent at divine ſer- 


church of vice, and a ſermon preached by Dr. Lloyd, 
England. biſhop of St. Aſaph ; after which he received 
Rennet. the ſacrament from the hands of the biſhop of 

London. This publibk profeſſion of the eſtab- 


liſhed religion, greatly contributed ro diſpel 


the fears of thoſe, who dreaded his too zealous 
adherence to the Presbyterian religion, in which 
he had been educated. But it muſt be ob- 


ſerved, that tho' the difference between the 


Epiſcopal and Presbyterian churches has occa- 
ſioned much noiſe, diſturbance, and enmity in 
England, yet, both then and now, very few 
foreign Proteſtants ſcruple to communicate 
with the church of England. 

The next day, the prince publiſhed a pro- 
clamation, authorizing all publick officers, not 
being Papiſts, to act in their reſpective offices, 
till the meeting of the intended convention, or 
other order to the contrary. 

The ſame day he paid a viſit to the queen- 
viſits the dowager, who indirectly asked him to releaſe 
queen- her chamberlain the earl of Feverſham, which 
dowager. the prince readily granted. 

Tho' in the hiſtory of the two laſt reigns I 
have ſaid but little of the affairs of Scotland, 
the reader however may have remarked, that 
this kingdom was entirely ſubjected to an ar- 
bitrary power, and withal, to Epiſcopacy, con- 
trary to the general bent of the people. When 
the prince of Orange's declaration for Scotland, 
(the ſame in ſubſtance with that for England) 
appeared there, the Presbyterians began to 
take courage, thoſe at the helm not daring to 
uſe any violence for fear of a general inſurrec- 
tion, which would have been extremely pre- 
judicial to the king's affairs at that juncture. 
Things remained in this ſituation, till the king's 
party began to retire into England. For tho 
the Scotch biſhops had publiſhed an abhorance 
of the princes expedition, it was by no means 
the ſentiments of the nation in general. Every 
one felt the weight of the yoke impoſed on 
them, and the Epiſcopalians themſelves had 
reaſon to fear, that under the pretence of 
humbling the Proteſtant religion. So far their 
caſe was the ſame with that of the Englith. 
And therefore the duke of Queensbury, and 


Affairs of 
Scoctland. 
Burnet, 
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ſome other Scotch gentlemen were come to 1688. 
London, to deſire a free parliament. Hence www 
may be known, what the Scots thought of 
their preſent ſlavery. The lord chancellor, 

upon the news of king James's withdrawing, 
immediately reſigned the great ſeal, and re- 

tired from Edinburgh. Upon which, the po- 


pulace of that city, inſulted and rifled, not 


only the Roman catholicks, but alſo thoſe who 
had appeared moſt devoted to the Epiſcopal 
party. So, the biſhops were forced to retire, 
to avoid the inſults of the Presbyterians, who 
were now much ſuperior to the late perſecutors. 
On the other hand, ſeveral Scotch lords and 
gentlemen repaired to London, to obferve the 
motions there, and to determine their conduct 
by that of the Engliſh. 

The prince of Orange, who could not viſit 
Scotland, aſſembled all the Scotch nobility and 
gentry then in London, who meeting at St. 
James's, to the number of 30 lords and 80 
gentlemen, he asked their advice, what was 
to be done for the ſecuring the Proteſtant re- 
ligion, and reſtoring their laws, and liberties, 
according to his declaration? After this ſhort 
ſpeech, the lords and gentlemen repaired to 
the council- chamber at Whitehall, and chuſing 
duke Hamilton their preſident, conſulted to- 
gether, what advice was moſt proper to be 
given to the prince. This affair was in effect 
ſettled the firit day. But on the morrow, they 
were interrupted by a propoſal from the earl 
of Arran, that the king ſhould be deſired to 
return, and call a free parliament. The ten- 
tendecy of this propoſal was eaſily ſeen, and 
therefore it was unanimouſly rejected. At 
laſt, it was agreed to preſent an addreſs to 
the prince of Orange to deſire him to take 
upon him the adminittration of all affairs both 
civil and military, and to call a general meet- 
ing of the ſtates to be holden the 14th of the 
following March. This addreſs being preſent- 
ed to the prince, he deſired time to conſider 
of it, and two days after returned much the 
ſame anſwer as he had to the Engliſh. 

The proſpe& from Ireland was not fo plea- of Ire, 
ſing. The carl of Tyrconnel, a zealous Pa- land. 
piſt and entirely devoted to the king, was Echard. 
tord-lieutenant, and ſupported by an army, 
which he had taken care to compoſe of popiſh 
officers and ſoldiers. There was room there- 
fore to fear, that the earl would not ſubmit to 
the reſolution taken in England, and he was 
not then to be forced to obedience. In the 
interim, the prince of Orange having receiv- 
ed addrefles not only from the Engliſh lords 
and commons concerning Ireland, but like- 


wiſe from the Proteſtants of that kingdom, 


could not but endeavour to procure the hap- 
pineſs of a nation which depended upon Eng- 
land. It was therefore thought proper to ſum- 
mon the earl of Tyrconnel by a letter, to ſub- 
mit to the preſent adminiſtration in England. 
The delivery of this letter was committed to 
colonel Hamilton, who promiſed to ſecond it 
with his perſuaſions. But it was afterwards 
known, that he acted in concert with Tyr- 
connel directly to oppoſe it. 

The prince, and the lords, as I have faid, 
had ordered the forces disbanded by the ou 
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1688. Feverſham to re- aſſemble. When this was 
done, the prince diſcharged the arrears of the 
Engliſh army, with 200, ooo l. advanced in 

four days by the city of London, 600900 l. of 

which was lent by Sir Samuel Daſhwood. After 

this, he ordered a reform of eight new raiſed 

_ regiments, beſides the troop of life-guards,com- 
manded by the lord Dover, who were all Pa- 

piſts. Then, ſeveral colonels and officers ha- 


ving reſigned their commiſſions on account of 


the new oath exacted of them, he filled their 
places with Proteſtants, and in a word, took 
all poſſible care to put the army under ſuch a 
regulation, as might render it ſerviceable to 
the ſtate. | | 

The arch= The archbiſhop of Canterbury had hitherto 


biſhop of declined waiting on the prince of Orange. 


Canterbury 
ſigas the 
aſſociation. 


But at laſt he ſent a compliment to the prince, 
and with ſeven or eight biſhops more ſigned 
the aſſociat ion, after tome words were ſoften- 
ed in it, that gave them uneaſineſs. 

The Diſ- About the ſame time, go Diſſenting mini- 
_ ſters attended the prince, and aſſured him of 
wan on their frequent prayers for the preſervation of 
the prince, his perſon, and the ſucceſs of his endeavours 
Echard, for the defence and propagation of the Proteſ- 
tant intereſt. The prince returned a favour- 
able anſwer, tho? expreſſed in general terms, 
inſinuating, that it would not be his fault, if 
they were not made eaſy. | 


Elections In the mean time, the elections for the 


for the members ot the convention proceeded with all 
Bunt imaginable freedom. The electors gave their 
out any ſollicitations from the prince, or his 
friends. Moreover, the prince had ordered 
the ſoldiers to remove at a certain diſtance 
from the places of election, to take away all 
pretence of compulſion. 
The prince Mean while, the prince conſidering, that 
ſends for the convention was to ſettle the government, 
the prin- thought it proper to ſend for his princeſò; ſince 
z if, as it was probable, the convention ſhould 
CAara, 
declare the throne vacant, no perſon had a 
jaſter pretenſion to it than ſhe. Very likely 
| alſo, he thought he had himſelf room to aſpire 
to it, by his late great ſervice to the Engliſh, 
But a ſevere froſt retarded her departure from 
Holland longer than he expected. 


1688 9 The commons met the 22d of January in 


Thc con- two houſes, as a parliament. The peerschoſe, 

vention George, Savile, marqueſs of Hallifax for their 

moan ſpeaker, and the commons, Mr. Henry Powle. 

In each houſe was read the following letter 

from the prince of Orange, on the occaſion of 
their meeting : ; 


My lords and gentlemen, 


The : I HAVE endeavoured to the utmoſt of 


prince of my power to perform what was deſired 
Orange's © from me, in order to the publick peace and 
letter to «© ſafety ; and I do not know that any thing 
ow 8 © hath been ommitted which might tend to the 
e preſervation of them, ſince the adminiſtra- 
© tion of aflairs was put into my hands. 
© It now lieth upon you to lay the foundations 
© of a firm ſecurity for your religion, your 
© laws, and your liberties. I do not doubt, 


© but that by ſuch a full and free repreſenta- 


tive of the nation, as is now mer, the ends 


votes according to their own inclinations, with- 


RE GNU NM. 1199 
© of my declaration will be attained : And 1688-9. 
ſince it hath pleaſed God hitherto to bleſs \wyyay, 
my good intentions with fo great ſucceſs, ! 
truſt in him, that he will compleat his on 

work, by ſending a ſpirit of peace and union 

to influence your counſels, that no interup- 

tion may be given to a happy and laſting 
ſettlement. Meteo: oat? IE 
The dangerous condition of the Proteſ- ; 
rants in Ireland, requiring a large and ſpee- 

dy ſuccour, and the preſent ſtate of things | 
abroad, oblige me to tell you, that next 1 
to the danger of unſeaſonable diviſions a- . "ug 
mongſt ourſelves, nothing can be ſo fatal as ** | | 


K K&K K K K _IA 


c 

Cc 

© too great delay in your conſultations. The 
« ſtates, by whom I have been enabled to reſ- 
* cue this nation, may ſuddenly feel the ef- 
* tefis of it, both by being too long deprived 
© of the ſervice of their troops, which are now 
© here, and of your early aſſiſtance againſt a 
c 
0 
5 
c 
. 


powerful enemy, who hath declared a war 
againſt them. And as England is by treaty 
already engaged to help them upon ſuch exi- 
gencies, ſo 1 am confident, that their chearful 
concurrence to preſerve this kingdom with fo 
much hazard to themſelves, will meet with all 
the returns of friendſhip and aſſiſtance, which 
may be expected from you, as Proteſtants , _ / 
and Engliſhmen, whenever their condition 
will require it. | 
« Given at St. James's the 22d day of 
© January, 1688-9. | —_ 
After the reading of this letter, the two The prinee Nil 
honſes preſented an addreſs to the prince, in addreſſea WA 
which they acknowledged him, under God, the by both 
deliverer of the nation : They approved like- pt 
wile of all that he had done ſince he had been 
intruſted with the adminiſtration, which they 
prayed him to continue till tarther application 
ſhould be made to him by them, which ſhould 
be done with all convenient ſpeed. They pro- 
miſed alſo to diſpatch the matters recommend- 
ed to them by his letter. The prince in his 
anſwer accepted the offers made him by rhe 
two houſes, and ſtrongly preſſed them to a 
conſideration of the affairs of Europe. | $1 
The firſt thing done by the two houſes af- A thank Wl 
ter their addreſs of thanks to the prince, was giving ap- 
to appoint a day of publick thankſgiving to pointed. 
God, for the happy deliverance of the nation. Jan. 371. 
As, on theſe occaſions, prayers ſuited to the Ec 
day are always compoſed by the biſhops, they 
had an order to inſert a particular prayer for 
the prince of Orange. 9 as 
In the interim, king James, perceiving the 1 
prejudice his flight would do him, endeavour- Br 
ed to prevent it, by a letter directed to the James to 
lords, and others of his privy-council. He his 1 
repeated the reaſons contained in the writing council. 8h 
lett on his table at his departure from Ro- Kennet. Wh 
cheſter, and declared his intention to return to i 
England for the holding a free parliament. 
He reproached the prince of Orange witharti- 
fices to hinder his holding ſuch a parliament, 
and required their advice, what was fit to be 
done by him towards his returniag. Tho' this 
letter was immediately printed and diſperſed, _ WY 
it was little regarded. Even tne perſlons to 
whom it was addreſſed, judged it not proper N 
to return an anſwer, at a time the convention 
| was 
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1688-9. was ſitting. James therefore ſent a letter of 
Www the ſame tenor to both houſes of the conven- 
and to the tion, adding a promiſe, on the word of a 
—_— king, of a pardon even to thoſe that betrayed 

vention. him, (ſome few excepted) and a reſolution 

- by an act of oblivion, to cover all faults. But 

both houſes returning the letters unopened, 

the king's friends complained of it, as of a 
great hardſhip. 1 08 | 

The houſe of commons deferred their fitting 

till the 28th of January, to give time to the 

reſt of their members to come to town. That 
day Mr. Dolben, ſon to the late archbiſhop 
of York, made a long ſpeech. to prove the 
vacancy of the throne, by the king's deſerting 
the kingdom. Upon this aroſe a debate, which 
held four or five hours, and ended with this 
memorable vote : 
© That king James the ſecond, having en- 

© deavoured to ſubvert the conſtitution of the 
© kingdom, by breaking the original contract 
© berween king and people ; and, by the ad- 
© viſe of jeſuits and other wicked perſons, 
having violated the fundamental laws, and 
withdrawing himſelf out of the kingdom, 
hath abdicated the government, and that the 
throne is thereby become vacant.” 

The next day, the commons tarther voted, 
That it hath been found by experience to be 
inconſiſtant with this Proteſtant kingdom, to 
be governed by a popiſn prince. 

80 They preſented likewiſe an addreſs to the 

the prince Prince of Orange, for the ſtopping all ſhips 

of Orange. that were going to France. Two days after, 
they voted, that the thanks of the houſe ſhould 
be given to the clergy of the church of Eng- 
land, who had refuſed to read in the churches 
the king's declaration for toleration ; and alſo 
to the officers and ſoldiers, for having teſtified 
their ready adherence to the Proteſtant reli- 
ion; and to all ſuch as had appeared in arms 
2 the defence of the ſame. All theſe votes 
Vere ſent up to the lords for their concur- 
= rence. | 

W Great de- But in the houſe of lords things paſſed not 

C baten n. with that unanimity. There were ſeveral par- 

the houſe 3 

of lords. ties, who cauſed every queſtion to be nicely 

W Kennet, examined. It was on the 29th of January, 

WF - that the lords began to conlider the vote of the 

d commons, concerning the vacancy of the throne, 

'\ The firſt motion was, Not to agree with 

c the commons that the throne was vacant, 

© but only to ſuppoſe it for the preſent, leav- 

ing it to be further examined afterwards, 
in order to cut ſhort ſeveral other queſtions, 

«© by determining this firſt, whether the throne 

| © being vacant, it ought to be filled up by a 

Wa regency © regent or a king? Daniel Finch, carl of 

W: propoſ- Nottingham, who was at the head of the par- 

„ ty for a regent, made a long ſpecch, alledg- 

. ing ſeveral arguments for a regency, taken from 

the Engliſh and other hiſtories. He inſiſted par- 

ticularly upon what had very lately paſſed in 
Portugal, where, Alphonſo VI, being de- 
poſed, his brother Don Pedro had only the 
title of regent of the kingdom conferred on 
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him. But the marqueſs of Hallifax and the 1688-9. 


earl of Danby demonſtrated on the other fide, www 


the inſuperable difficulties attending the ad- and rejeck- 
miniſtration of the government under a re- 5 
gent. At laſt, after a very long debate, the 
queſtion being put to the vote, 51 were for a 
king, and 49 only for a regency *. Thirteen 
tſhops were among the laſt, and but two a- 
mong the firſt, viz. Dr. Compton biſhop of 
London, and Sir Jonathan Trelawney biſhop 


of Briftol. The archbiſhop of Canterbury was 
abſent. 


If the principles advanced by the church of Remark 
England in the reign of Charles Il, and the 3 1 
doctrine of paſſive-obedience and non-reſift- England | 
ance ſo ſtrenouſſy maintained, and publickly 
preached, be remembered, it will not be 
thought very ſtrange, that the biſhops ſhould 
refuſe to vote for depoſing king James, and 
ſetting another king on the throne. This was 
directly contrary to the maxims they had long 


fince approved, and from which they did not 


think proper to depart entirely. The truth is, 
by maintaining theſe extravagant maxims, 
without admitting any limitations, at a time 
when they thought only for oppoſing the 
principles of the Republicans, they had thrown 
themſelves into a very dangerous ſtrait, of 
which they were not ſenſible, till they ſaw the 


Proteſtant religion expoſed to the danger at- 


tending theſe maxims. They perceived then, 
it was abſolutely neceſſary to limit the regal 
authority, and were themſelves the firſt to do 
it, by openly refuſing to read the declaration 
for liberty of conſcience. Herein they acted 
directly contrary to the principle of paſfive- 
obedience and non-refiſtance, maintained be- 
fore with ſuch ardour by the church of Eng- 
land. This the king reproached them with, 
when he told them, he did not expect to meet 
with reſiſtance from the church. So, after 
eſtabliſhing as an eſſential doctrine of the 
church of England, that the royal power is by 
divine right, and that the king can never be 
diſobeyed without fin, they ſhowed by their 
own practice, that it muſt be received with 
this reſtriction, © When the king enjoins things 
&« according to law. But in cafe his com- 
<< mands are contrary to law, he not only may, 
« but even ought be reſiſted.” A doctrine 
which wold never have been conteſted, had it 
been thus explained at firſt, When I ſay 
the biſhops, I mean the church of England in 
general, | 

It is therefore certain, that when the queſ- 
tion was to be decided, whether, on ſuppo- 
fition of the vacancy of the throne, it ſhould 
be filled with a king or a regent, the church 
of England was fatisfied that James II. had 
vlolated the laws, and no longer deſerved to 
be truſted with the government of the king- 
dom. This was the general opinion. The 
only point was to know, whether the title of 


king ſhould be left him, and a regent appointed 


to govern in his room, or whether another king 
ſhould be ſet on the throne. It is eaſy to ſee 


* The chief of thoſe that voted for a regency, were, the dukes of Somerſet, and Beaufort; the earls of Kent, 
Pembroke, Clarendon, Rocheſter, Craven, Weſtmorland, Scarſdale, Cheſterfield, Litchfield, Yarmouth and Lind- 
ſy ; the lords Weymouth ; Coventry, Brooke, Leigh, Ferrars, Chandois, Jermin, Arundel of Treriſe, Dartmouth, 


the 


Book XXIV. 
1688-9. the little difference between a king actually 
Ad depoſed, whoſe throne is filled by another, 
and a fugitive king, from whom no more or- 
ders are to be received, and whoſe authority 

is exerciſed by a regent not of his own chuſing. 

Bur, beſides the particular view ſome lords 
might have, of rendering the reſtoration of 

king James leſe difficult, by leaving him the 

title of king, the biſhops found a conſiderable 
advantage in a regency. For by that they did 

not ſwerve ſo far from the principle they had 
before preached, and cauſed to be preached, 

that the regal power is jure divino. Indeed, 

when religion was in extreme danger, they had 

not thought fit to inſiſt upon this principle. 

They had not only ſuffered and approved the 
prince of Orange's coming to the reliet of 

their religion, but moreover, ſome had in- 

vited him into England. But the ftorm being 

over, the king a tugitive, the Catholick par- 

ty ſuppreſſed, and all fear vaniſhed, they be- 


lieved they ought not entirely to depart from 
If, for their own ſafety, 


their principles. 
they were willing the kingdom ſhould be go- 
verned, not by king James but by a regent, 
they could not, on the other hand, reſolve o- 
penly to recede from what they had maintain- 
ed, that the regal power is jure divino, and 
| the king's character indelible. | 
The queſ- On the morrow, January 3o, this queſtion 
ny - was put in the houſe of lords, Whether or 
be an ori- no there was an original contract between 
ginal con-“ the king and people?“ This queſtion was 
tract. warmly debated, ſeveral maintaining, that 
Echard. ſuch a contract was only a chimera. Others 

rejecting the general afſerrions urged by the 

firſt, and the inſtances brought from the 


practice of other countries, confined them 


felves to the particular conſtitution of the Eng- 
liſh government. They endeavoured to ſhow, 
that it muſt have been by virtue of ſuch a 
contract, that the parliament were poſſeſſed 
jointly with the king, of the legiſlative power; 
otherwiſe, the right of the parliament, in their 
opinion, could be founded only upon cuſtom, 
which was not ſufficient to balance the king's 
divine pretended right: whence it would follow, 
that the king, in virtue of his divine right, 
might aboliff this cuſtom, and render himſelf 
abſolute. But that the prevention of ſuch a 
misfortune was the occafion of their preſent 
meeting. The queſtion being pur to the vote, 
53 were for the original contract, and 46 on- 
y againſt it. | _ 
The next day, they took into conſideration 
7- the word Abdicated, and entered into a gram- 
word ab- l L | 
dicated matical,diſpure to know whether the word could 
It sre- be underſtood only of a voluntary abdication, 
jected. without any mixture of compulſion, and it was 
concluded, that the word Deſerted was more 
proper. They next examined the word Va- 
cant, and put this queſtion, © Whether king 
Queſtion © James, having broke that original contract 
about the « between him and his people, and deſerted 
vaconcy. ce the government, the throne was thereby va- 
© cant?” The debates upon this queſtion 
were longer, and more warm than any of the 
Rejected. former. In ſhort, the party that maintained 
it was a law-maxim, that the king never dies, 
and conſequently that the throne can never be 
. 


It paſſes in 
the affir- 
marivee | 
Debates a- 
bout the 
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vacant, carried the negative of the queſtion by 1688-9 | 
11 voices. But on the morrow, 40 lords en ⏑ I 


tered their proteſtations againſt the vote. As — 
the lords vote was founded upon the crown's Motion to 


devolving, on the king's demiſe, immediate - fer the 


ly to the next heir, without any vacancy, ſome prince and 
of the other party moved, that, ſuppoſing Princeſs of 


: 5 8 Orange on 
king James to be dead in law, the prince and e — 


Princeſs of Orange ſhould be declared king and rejeaed. 
queen. But this was alſo carried in the nega- Echard, 
tive by five voices. 

If theſe ſeveral reſolutions be conſidered, Remarks 
and compared together, the lords will doubt- — —8 
leſs ſeem to have rendered it impoſſible to ſet: 
tle the government any way. In the firſt place, 
the firſt vote by which the regency was reject- 
ed, was founded upon the ſuppoſition of the 
throne's being vacant, and yet by the laſt vote 
it was carried, that the throne was not vacant. 
Secondly, it appeared, that they were not for 
king James. It was agreed, he had broke the 
original contract, and deſerted the government, 
and yet it was decided, that the throne was 
not vacant. Thirdly, in voting that the 
throne was not vacant, becauſe the king ne- 
ver dies, and the regal authority devolves, af / 
ter the king's natural or civil death, to the 
next heir, they refuſed to acknowledge the 
princeſs of Orange for queen. There re- 
mained therefore but one expedient, viz. to 
recognize for king the prince of Wales, who 
was conveyed into France; a prince, that by 
moſt of the Englith, was believed ſuppoſititious, 
and beſides would, probably be educated in the 
Romiſh religion. But the commons had voted, 
and the lords concurred afterwards to the vote, 
that it was inconſiſtant with a Proteſtant king- 
dom, to be governed by a popiſh king. The 
ſeveral reſolutions of the lords upon the queſ- 
tions propoſed, ſeem therefore to tend ſolely 
to render the ſettling of the government im- 
practicable. This no doubt, was the aim of 
ſome among them, that the dfficulties might 
not poſſibly be ſurmounted, but by recalling 
king James. Many were ſatisfied of this, and A petition 
theretore a petition was drawn up to be pre- tothe lords 
ſented to the lords, deſiring, in plain terms, 1 
that the prince and princeſs of Orange might Echard- 
be ſettled on the throne. Care was taken to £ 


get this petition ſigned by all ſorts of people, 


that by the great number of ſubſcribers it 
might paſs for the ſenſe of the nation. But the | 
prince of Orange not likeing this way of pro- Suppreſſed 
ceeding, ſent the lord-mayor orders, to put a by bs | 
ſtop to this tumultuous project, which was ac- prince of 
cordingly done. Orange, 
The 2d of February, the lords ſent a meſ- The lords 
ſage, to acquaint the commons with two a- the vote 
mendments, they had made to their vote of with tug 
the 28th of January. The firit was, inſtead amend- 
of the word abdicated, thy would have de- Hents. 
ſcrted be put in. The ſecond, that the words, 
and that the throne is thereby become vacant, Conſe- 
ſhould be left out. The commons, not pleaſ- rence up- 
ed with theſe two amendments, appointed on the oe: 
a committee to draw up reaſons why they ben, 
mutt inſiſt upon their vote, and deſired a con- 2 4 
ference with the lords upon that ſubject. This 
conference produced no effect, each houſe per- 
ſiſting in their opinion. Only the earl of Not- 


14 B tingham, 
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1688-9. tingham intimated from the lords, that they 
inſuted upon the amendments, not to favour 


king James, but ſolely to maintain hereditary 
right, in the fear that the election of a king 
might deſtroy that right. But the commons 
perſiſting ſtill in their opinion, by a ſuperority 
of 282, againſt 151, appointed 24 of their 
moſt able members to manage on this extror- 
dinary occaſion at a free conference, for which 
the lords named on their part, the earls of 
Nottingham, Clarendon, Rocheſter, Pembroke, 
with the biſhop of Ely, and ſome others. 

As this conterence between the two houſes 
is the moſt remarkable, ever known in Eng- 
land, 2s well for the importance of the thing 
itſelf, as for the ability of the managers, I ſhall 
inſert it at large, and take the liberty to add 
ſome remarks, for the illuſtration of the 
ſpeeches made on this occaſion. 

Mr. Hampden, who opened the conference, 
ſaid, My lords, © The word ABD IC A- 
© TED, the commons conceive, is of a larger 
© fienification than the word your lordſhips 
© are pleaſed to uſe, DER TED; but not too 


large to be applied to all the recitals in the 


* 

© beginning of the commons vote, to which 
they meant it ſhould be applied. Nor ought 
© it to be reſtrained to a volentary expreſs re- 
ſignation, only in a word or writing; overt- 
© acts there are, that will be ſignificant enough 
© to amount to it. My lords, that the com- 
© mon law of England is not acquainted with 
* 
0 
c 
o 


the word, it is from the modeſty of our law, 


that ir is not willing to ſuppoſe their ſhould 


it. 
© Your lordſhips next amendment is, that 


the commons vote, and that the throne is 
thereby vacant. My lords, the commons 
conceive it a true propoſition, and that 
the throne is vacant; and think they make 


ther is it a phraſe that perhaps ſome of the 
old records may be ſtrangers to, or not well 
acquainted with: But they think it not 
chargeable with conſequences that your lord- 
ſhips have been pleaſed to draw from it, that 
it will make the crown of England become 
elective. If the throne had been full, we 
know your lordſhips would have aſſigned 
that, as a reaſon of your diſagreement, by 
telling us who filled it; and it would be 
known by ſome publick royal act, which 
might notify to the people, in whom the 
kingly government reſided ; neither of which 
hath been done, and yet your lordſhips will 
not allow the throne to be vacant.----- 

Mr. Sommers“ {aid,-----* If it be an ob- 
jection that the word abdicated hath not a 


there is the ſame objection againſt the word 
deſerted : So that your lordſhips firſt reaſon 
hath the ſame force againſt your one amend- 
ment, as it hath againſt the term uſed by 
the commons. The words are both Latin 
words, and uſed in the beſt authors, and 
both of a known ſignificat ion; their mean- 
ing is very well underſtood ; tho' it be, true 


be any unfortunate occaſion of making uſe of 


your lordſhips have left out the laſt words in 


it appear, that this is no new phrale ; nei- 


known ſenſe in the common law of England, 


* A famous lawyer, who was afterwards lord chancellor in the reign of king William III. Rapin, 
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their meaning be not the fame » The word 1688-9. 
abdicate doth naturally and properly fignify, www. 


entirely to renounce, through off, diſown, 
relinquiſh any thing or perſon, ſo as to have 
no farther to do with it; and that whether 
it be done by expreſs words, or in writing, 
(which is the ſenſe your lordſhips put upon 
it, and which is properly reſignation or ceſ- 
ſion;) or, by doing ſuch acts as are incon- 


A K K M NK M & xr 


© ſiſtent with the holding, or retaining of the 


© thing; which the commons take to be the 
© preſent caſe, and therefore made choice of 
the word abdiecate, as that which they thought 
* did, above all others, moſt properly ex- 
© preſs that meaning: And in this latter ſenſe 
it is taken by others.” { Here, to ſhow that 
it was the true fignification of the word, he 
urged the authorities of Grotius, Calvin, Bri- 
ſonius, Budæus, and Praleius. ] But the 
word, deſerted, hath not only a very doubt- 
© ful ſignification, but in common acceptance, 
© both of the civil and common law, doth ſig- 
* nify only a bare withdrawing, a temporary 
* quitting a thing, a neglect only which leav- 


eth the party at liberty of returning to it a- 


„gain.“ | For this he quoted Spigelius and 
Bartolus, r Hence it appears, that 
* that is called deſertion, which is temporary 
and relievable : That is called dereliction, 
where there is no power or right to return. 
So in the civil law, the word deſert is uſed 
to ſignify, ſoldiers leaving their colours. And 
in the canon law to deſert a benefice, ſigni- 
fies no more than to be non-reſident. In both 
caſes, the party hath not only a right of re- 
turning, but is bound to return again: 
Which, my lords, as the commons do not 
take to be the preſent caſe, ſo they cannot 
think that your lordſhips do, becauſe it is 
expreſsly ſaid in one of your reaſons given in 
defence of the laſt amendment, that your 
lordſhips have been, and are willing, to ſe- 
cure the nation againſt the return of king 
James; which your lorſhips would not, in 
juſtice, do, if you did look upon it as no 
more than a negligent withdrawing, which 
leaveth a liberty tq the party to return. For 
which reaſons, my lords, the commons can- 
not agree to the firſt amendment, to inſert 
the word deſerted inſtead of abdicated ; be- 
cauſe it doth not in any ſort come up to their 
ſenſe of the thing: So they do apprehend it 
doth not reach your lordſhips meaning, as It . 
© is expreſſed in your reaſons; whereas my 
© look upon the word abdicated, to expreſs 
properly what is to be inferred from chat 
© part of the vote, to which your lordſhips 
© have agreed, that king James the ſecond by 
going about to ſubvert the conſtitution, and 
© by breaking the original contract between 
* king and people, and by violating the funda- 
mental laws, and by withdrawing, himſelf out 
© of the kingdom, hath thereby renounced to 
© be a king, according to the conſtitution, by 
* avowing to govern by a deſpotick power, un- 
© known to the conſtitution, and inconſiſtent 
© with it; he hath renounced to be king ac- 
* cording to the law, ſuch a king as he {wore to 
© be at the coronation, ſuch a king to whom 
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and hath ſet up another kind of dominion, 


© which 1s to all intents an abdication, or a- 
© bandoning' of his legal title, as fully as if it 
© had been done by expreſs words (1.) 
REMARK (1.) It is eaſy to perceiye, that 
theſe two ſpeeches of Mr. Hampden and Mr. 
Sommers refer to what was objected by the 
lords in a former conference againſt the word 
abdicated, and the vacancy of the throne. I 
thought proper to omit that firſt conference, 
becauſe moſt of the things therein alledged, 
are repeated in this. However, it may be 
ſeen here by the commons anſwers, what the 
lords objections were. 

Mr. ſerjeant Holt added,------* For that 
©. part of your lordſhips objection, That it is 
not a word known to the common law of Eng- 
land, that cannot prevail; for your lord-ſhips 
very well know, we have very few words in 
our tongue, that are of equal antiquity with 
the common-law ; your lordſhips know the 
language of England is altered greatly in the 
ſeveral ſucceſſions of time, and the inter- 
mixture of other nations; and if we ſhould 


known and in uſe, what we ſhould deliver in 
ſuch a dialect, would be very difficult to be 
underſtood. 
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© Your lordſhips ſecond reaſon for your firſt 
amendment, in changing the word abdicat- 


ed for the word deſerted, is, becauſe in the 
common acceptation of the civil law, abdica- 
tion is a volentary expreſs act of renuncia- 
tion. That is the general acceptation of the 
word, and I think the commons do ſo uſe 
the word in this caſe, becauſe it hath that 
ſignification: But I do not know whether 
your lordſhips mean a voluntary expreſs a& 
or formal deed of renunciation : It you do 
ſo, I confeſs I know of none in this caſe : 
But my lords, both in the common law of 
England, and in the civil law, and in com- 
mon underſtanding, there are expreſs acts of 
renunciation that are not by deed; for if 
your lordſhips pleaſe to obſerve, the go- 
vernmet and magiſtracy is under a truſt, and 
any acting contrary to that truſt, is a re- 
nouncing of the truſt, thoꝰ it be not a re- 
nounciug by formal deed: For it is a plain 
declaration by act and deed, tho* not in 
writing, that he who hath the truſt, acting 
contrary, is a diſclaimer of the truſt; eſpe- 
cially, my lords, if the actings be ſuch as are 
inconſiſtent with, and ſubverſive of this 
truſt; for how can a man in reaſon or ſenſe, 
expreſs a greater renunciation of a truſt, 
than by the conſtant declarations of his ac- 
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tions to be quite contrary to that truſt? 


Then the earl of Nottingham ſpoke on the 


fide of the lords, and faid, -----* The mean 
reaſon of the change of the word deſerted, 
is upon the account of the conſequence drawn 
in the concluſion of your vote, that the throne 
is thereby vacant : That is, what the com- 
mons mean by that expreſſion, whether you 
mean it is ſo vacant as to null the ſucceſſion 
in the hereditary line, and fo all the heirs to 
be cut off, which we ſay will make the crown 
elective? And it may be fit for us to ſettle 
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1888-9. © the allegiance of an Engliſh ſubje& is due; that matter firſt, and when we know what 1688-9 
© the conſequence of the throne being vacant 


be obliged to make uſe only of words then 


© means in the vote as you underſtand it, I 
© believe we ſhould much better be able to 
© ſettle the difference about the two words (2:) 

REM. (2.) It does not appear that the 
commons had any thoughts of making the 
crown elective. This was a conſequence aſcrib- 
ed to them by the lords, to have an occafion 
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to contradict the vacancy of the throne. 


To this it was replied by ſerjeant Maynard, 
My lords, when there is a preſent defect of 
one to exerciſe the adminiſtration of the go- 
vernment, I do conceive, the declaring a 
vacancy, and proviſion of a ſupply for it, 
can never make the crown elective. The 
commons apprehend there is ſuch a defect 
now; and by conſequence a preſent neceſſity 
for the ſupply of the government, and that 
will be next for your lordſhips conſideration, 
and theirs afterwards. If the attempting 
the utter deſtruction of the ſubje&, and ſub- 
vertion of the conſtitution, be not as much 
an abdication as the attempting of a father 
to cut his ſon's throat, I know not what is. 


the vacancy, is the ſame ; the laws that are 
the foundations and rules of that conſtitution 
are the ſame ; but if there be in any parti- 
cular inſtance, a breach of that conſtitution, 
that will be an abdication, and that abdica- 
tion will infer a vacancy. It is not that the 
commons do ſay, the crown of England is al- 
ways and perpetually elective; but it is more 


is a defect, and the doing of that would be 
no alteration of the monarchy from a ſuc- 
ceſſive one to an elective.” 7 

Then the biſhop of Ely on the ſide of the 
lords ſaid, Gentlemen, That abdicated 
may be tacitly by ſome overt- acts, Mr. Sum. 
© mers very truly did alledge out of Gro- 
tius : But I defire to know whether Grotius, 
that great author, in treating on this ſubject, 
doth not interpoſe this caution, if there be a 
yielding to the times: If there be a going a- 
way, with a purpoſe of ſeeking to recover 
what is for the preſent left or 1 In 
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or juſt fear in the caſe, that doth void the 
notion of abdication.” e 
Mr. ſerjeant Maynard replied, But, my 
lords, that is not any part of the caſe de- 
clared by the commons in this vote; when 
the whole kingdom and the Proteſtant reli- 
gion, our laws an liberties have been in dan- 
ger of being ſubverted, an enquiry muſt be 
made into the authors and inſtruments of 
this attempt; and if he who had the admi- 


thor and actor in it, what can that be but a 
renunciation of his truſt, and conſequently 


der favour) is an Engliſh word ; and your 
lordſhips have told us, the true ſignifiation 
of it is a renunciation. We have indeed, 


meaning in forcign authors; ir is more than 
a deſerting the government, or leaving it 
with a purpoſe of returning.” 

The 
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My lords, the conſtitution, notwithſtanding 


neceſſary that there be a ſupply, when there 


for your lordſhips ſatisfaction, ſhewn its 
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plain Engliſh, if there were any thing of force 


niſtration intruſted to him, be found the au- 


his place thereby vacant ? Abdication, ( un- 
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of the lords againſt the word abdicated, is, 
that it is of too large a ſignification for the 
caſe in hand. It ſeems to be acknowledged, 
that it reaches a great way; and therefore 
the lords would have a word made uſe of, 
which ſignifies only, the ceaſure of the exer- 
ciſe of a right (3.) 

REM. (3.) Hitherto the lords had not 
clearly diſcovered why they rejected the word 
abdicated. It appears here, by what the 
biſhop of Ely ſays, that it was becauſe this 
word expreſſed the commons meaning too well, 


„ > 1, 20 


and therefore the lords would have another. 


word in its ſtead, from which the vacancy of 
the throne could not be infered. 

The biſhop added.------ © If there be ſuch 
© a defect as hath been ſpoken of, it mult be 
© ſupplied; there is no queſtion of that. And 
© I think we have by another vote, declared, 
© that it is inconſiſtent with our laws, liberties, 
© and religion to have a Papiſt to rule over 
© this kingdom: Which I take to be only as 
© to the actual exerciſe and adminiſtration of 
© the government. It is Grotius his diſtinc- 
© tion between a right, and the exerciſe of 
© that right; and as there is a natural incapa- 
© city for the exerciſe, as ſickneſs, lunacy, in- 
fancy, doating old age, or an incurable diſ- 
< eaſe, rendering the party unfit for human 
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ſociety, as leproſy, or the like; ſo, I take 


it, there is a moral incapacity ; and that I 
conceive to be a tull irremovable perſuaſion 
in a falſe religion, contrary to the doctrine 
of chriſtianity. 'Then there muſt be a pro- 
viſion undoubtedly made for ſuppling this 
defect in the exerciſe, and an intermediate 
government taken care for; becauſe become 
neceſſary for the ſupport of the government, 
if he to whom the right of ſucceſſion doth 
belong, makes the exerciſe of his govern- 
ment unpracticable, and our obedience to him, 


© conſiſtently with the conſtitution of our re- 


© ligion, impoſſible; but that, I take it, doth 
© not alter that right, nor is an abdication of 
© the right (4.) es 

REM. (4.) It muſt be remembered, that 


| the biſhop of of Ely's poſition, which was af- 


ly agreed, that James II, 


terwards maintained by others, was, © that 
ec there was a real diſtinction between a right, 
te and the exercile of that right.” They readi- 
ould be deprived 
of the exerciſe ot the right to govern, but not 
of the right itſelf. Upon this diſtinction all 


the arguments of the lords are grounded. 


© Abdication (continued he) no doubt is, 
© by adoption, an Engliſh word, and well 


© known to Engliſhmen converſant in books. 
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© Now it is objected, that it is not a word as 
© antient as the common-law of England. We 
find it in Cicero,---where it ſometimes ſigni- 
fies, that the renouncing the aCtual exerciſe 
of a right, and ſometimes, the renouncing 
of the very right, ſo that the ſignification 
is doubtful; and ſuch words we hope the 
commons will not think fir to uſe in a caſe 
of this nature and conſequence as ours now 
in debate. And beſides, the lords appre- 
hend, that great inconveniences wall follow 
upon the uſe of this word, if it mean a re: 
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The biſhop of Ely replied, © The objeEtion © nouncing abſolutely of that right.------Then 1638-9: | 
there is another diſtinction in thoſe authors WWW, 


c 
* that write concerning this point, which are 
© chiefly the Civilians. Thete may be an ab- 
dication that may forfeit the power of a king 
only; and there may be one that may forfeit 
© both and that the crown too. Ir is a diſtine- 
© tion indeed in other words, but to the ſame 
© ſenſe, Thoſe abdications that are of power 
only, are incapacities ; whether thoſe I call 
* natural and involuntary, as contrariety in re- 
* ligion; an inſtance whereof there was lately 
in Portugal, which was a forfeiture only of 
* the power, and not of the name, and honour 
© of a king; for tho' the adminiſtration was 
put into the younger brother's hand, the pa- 
* tents, and other publick inſtruments ran in 
© the elder brother's name (5.) 

Rem. (5.) It the biſhop of Ely had only a 
view to James II, the inſtance of the natural 


incapacities which made Alphonſo VI. king of 


Portugal, forfeit the exerciſe of the regal power, 
does not ſeem to be to his purpoſe; ſince 
theſe incapacities were not the point in queſ- 
tion, with regard to James II, which may 
make it fuſpetted, that he had an eye to the 
prince of Wales. For, as will hereaſter ap- 
pear, the lords, in maintaining, that the throne 
was not vacant, pretended, that by the civil 


or natura] death of the king, the next heir 


was immediately to fill the throne, and this 
heir, according to ſome, was the prince of 
Wales. But as he was a minor, an interme- 
diate governor muſt be appointed to govern in 
his name. 

© This is not without all doubt naturally an 
© abdication in the full extent of the word ; 
© nor do J here, (as I ſaid) conſider, whether 
that the king be gone out of the kindom, or 
* ſtay in it; but only, whether he be fit for 
© the adminiſtration, which muſt be provided 
© for, be he here, or gone away. But the 
< higheſt inſtance of an abdication, is, when 
a prince is not 45 unable to execute his 
© power, but acts quite contrary to it; which 
© will not be anſwered by ſo bare a word as 
© endeavour. I take theſe to be all the diſ- 
© tin&tions of abdications. Now, it this laſt 
© Inſtance of an abdication of both power 
© and right, take place in a ſucceeding mo- 
© narchy, the conſequence will be, that there 
© 1s a forfeiture of the whole right; and then 
© that hereditary ſucceſſion is cut off; which, 
© I believe, is not intended by the commons. 
But here is one thing that is mentioned in 
© this vote, which I would have well conſider- 
© e&d, for the preſervation of the ſucceſſion, 
© and that is the original compact: We muſt 
© think, ſure, that meant of the compact, 
that was made at the firſt time, when the 
© government was firſt inſtituted, and the con- 
© ditions, that each part of the government 
© ſhould obſerve on their part, of which this 
© was the moſt fundamental, that king, lords; 
© and commons, in parliament aſſembled, 
© ſhould have the power of making new laws, 
© and altering of old ones: And that being 
© one law which ſettles the ſucceſſion, it is as 
much a part of the original compact as any: 
C 


« Then if ſach a caſe happens, as an abdica- 


tion 
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tion in a ſucceſſive kingdom, without doubt, 
the compact being made to the king, his 
heirs, and ſucceſſors, the diſpoſition of the 
crown cannot fall to us, *cill all the heirs do 
abdicate too. There are indeed many ex- 


lineal ſucceſſion of the crown of England : 
I think I can inſtance in ſeven ſince the 
conqueſt, wherein the right heir hath been 
put by: But that doth not follow, that every 
breach of the firſt original contract, gives 
us power to diſpoſe of the lineal ſucceſſion; 
eſpecially, I think, ſince the ſtatutes of 
queen Elizabeth, and king James the firſt, 
that have eſtabliſhed the oath of allegiance 
to the king, his heirs and ſucceſſors; the law 
is ſtronger againſt ſuch a diſpoſition: I grant, 
that from king William the firſt, to Henry 
VIII, there has been ſeven interruptions ot 
the legal line of hereditary ſucceſſion, bur, 
I fay, thoſe ſtatutes are made fince that 
time, and the making of new laws, being as 
much a part of the original compact, as the 
obſerving old ones, or any thing elſe, we 
are obliged to purſue thoſe laws, till altered by 
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without the royal aſſent, I ſuppoſe, we do 
not pretend to (6.) 
REM. (6.) By this reaſoning the lords and 


A 


commons being agreed, that a Catholick King 


could not exerciſe the right of government, 
and James II, being Catholick; and as he 
might poſſibly have an infinite ſeries of ſucceſ- 
ſors from father to ſon, all Catholicks, it would 
follow, that England might be always govern- 
ed by regents. 55 

© Theſe laws being made ſince the laſt in- 
© terruption, we are not to go by any prece- 
dent that was made before the making thoſe 
© laws. So that, all that I conccive ought to 
© be meant by our vote is, bur the ſetting a- 
fide the perſon that broke the contract: And, 
in a ſucceſſive kingdom, an abdication can 


only be a forfciture, as to the perſon him- 
0 


ſelt. IJ hope, and am perſuaded, that both 
© lords and commons do agree in this, Not to 
© break the line of ſucceſſion, ſo as to make the 
crown clective. And if that be declared, 
that this abdication of king James the ſe- 
cond, reacheth no farther than himſelf; and 
that it is to continue in the right line of ſue- 
ceſſion, that, I hope, will make all of one 
mind in this important affair. (7.) _ 
REM. (7.) For the better underſtanding 
the biſhop of Ely's ſpeech, as well as ſome o- 
thers that follow, it muſt be obſerved, that a- 
mong the lords who had voted for the vacancy 
of the throne, by a majority of 11 voices, 
there were two ſorts of men. The one, with- 
out any deſire to favour king James, or the 
prince of Wales, had no other view than to 
oppoſe the Repuplican party, who, under co- 
lour of gratitude to the prince of Orange, were 
labouring with all their power to have him c- 
lected king, reckoning it would be a large ſtep 
towards advancing the authority of the people, 
and rendering the crown elective. Some of 
the lords vored againſt the vacancy of the 
throne, chiefly in oppoſition to rhis party. But 
there were others who carried their views ſar- 
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amples, and too many interrupt ions in the 


the legillative power, which ſingly or jointly, 


him? 


A 0 


ther, and by rendring the ſettling of the go- 
vernment impracticable, laboured indirectly, 
either to cauſe king James to be recalled, or 
the prince of Wales to be acknowledged for 
king, knowing it would be impoſſible to prove 
him ſuppoſititious in a legal manner. But as 
theſe concealed themſelves among the others, 
and pretended only to defend hereditary right, 
it is heard to know by the ſpeeches, who de- 
ſigned only to maintain hereditary right, and 
who had farther views. This the reader is to 


remember, that he may not imagine, all the 


lords who voted againſt the vacancy of the 


throne, were for king James. 

Then the car] of Clarendon ſpoke on the 
lords fide, and fſaid,-----* This breaking the 
original con:ract is a language that hath not 
been long uſed in this place; not known in 
any of our law-books or publick records; it 
is ſprung up, but has taken from ſome late 


o 
c 
© authors, and thoſe none of the belt received. 
c 
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Ir is not denied, that the king is bound by 

law, and bound to perform the laws made, 
© and ro be made. But I would take notice, 
that his obligation thereunto, doth not pro- 
© ceed from his coronation-oath ; for our law 
© faith, he is as much king before he is crown- 
© ed, as he is afterwards; and there is a na- 
tural allegiance due to him from the ſubjects 
immediately upon the deſcent of the crown 
upon him. I was in great hopes, that you 
* would have offered ſomething in anſwer to 


one of my lord of Ely's reaſons againſt that 


© part of the vote, which declares, the throne 
© to be vacant, viz. that no act of the king's 
© alone can bar, or deſtroy, the right of his 
© heir to the crown, which is hereditary, and 
« not elective. (S.) | 

REM. (8.) The earl of Clarendon begins 
with repreſenting the original contractt between 
king and people, as an imaginary thing. And 
yet he owns the king is bounded by law, (tho' 
he cites none) and bound to perform, &c. 
But that this obligation proceeds not from his 
coronation-oath. 


And then, if this matter goes no farther 


than king James the ſecond, in his own per- 


* ſon; how comes the vacancy and the ſupply 


A 


only be ſer aſide, then it is apparent, where 
the crown is to go, to the perſon that hath 
the next right of ſucceſſion and conſequent- 


ly there is no vacancy. (9.) | 


” 


REM. (9) The cords always ſpoke of the 


next heir, but without naming the prince of 
Wales. The reaſon is, that by raifing, as 
they thought, invincible obſtezles to the elec- 
tion of a new king, they deſigned by degrees 


yy 


to lead the commons to propoſe the examina- 


tion of the prince of Wales's birth. But the 
managers for the ommons carefully avoided 
that ſnare, and tnerefore the prince of Wales 
was not ſo much as once mentioned by name 
in the conference. | | 

The earl of Notingham added, - The 
© lords having declared that they are willing, 
© to ſecure the nation againſt rhe return of 
king James into this kingdom; and will there- 
fore concur with the commons in any act that 


14 C 


What it then is that binds 


to be devolved upon the people? For if he 
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1688-9. * ſhall be thought neceſſary to prevent ſuch his 
return, it ſhould ſeem we were agreed in 
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© that matter; and if that were the point, we 


ſhould find words proper ſoon enough to ex- 
preſs our meaning by. Bur I find neither 
of the words abdicated or deſerted, will, on 
the one {ide or on the other, be allowed to 
ſignify this meaning. Therefore we ſhould 
come preſently to think of ſome other that 
would, Burt the reaſons why my lords did 
chiefly inſiſt upon the alteration of the word 
abdicated, was, becauſe they did apprehend, 
that it being a word not known to our laws, 
there might be other inferences drawn from 
it than they do apprehend our laws will 
warrant, from the caſe, as it is ſtated in the 
fact of this vote; and, as they conceive, is 
done in the concluding of the throne's being 
vacant. Therefore, I think it would ſhorten 
the preſent debate, if we did ſettle the point 
of the vacancy firſt. For it we were ſure, that 


c 
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© the throne were, or were not vacant, we 


© thould eaſily light upon what word were pro- 


per to be uſed in this caſe.” 

Sir George Treby ſpeaking on the ſide of 
the commons faid,-----< I think, my lords 
© the preſent debate is to begin, where the 
difference between the two houſes doth be- 
© gin, and that is at the word abdicated. O- 
riginal contract, is a phraſe and thing uſed 
by the learned Mr. Hooker, in his book of 
Eccleſiaſtical Polity. Bur I have a greater 
authority than this, and that is your lord- 


but this - word abdicated, and the vacancy 
of the throne. But it is very much beyond 
what the vote before us doth lead us unto, 
to talk of the right of thoſe in the ſucceſſion : 
For that goes farther than the very laſt part 
of our vote, and it is {till to lead us yet far- 
ther, to ſay any thing about making the 
crown elective. Then he endeavoured 
to prove that king James had actualy abdi- 
cated the kingdom, alledging the authority of 


a % QA 


| Grotius, who ſays, that if there be any word 


or action that doth ſufficiently maniteſt the in- 
tention of the mind and will, to part with his 
office; that will amount to an abdication or 
renouncing. * Now (added he) 1 beg leave 
© to put this caſe, that had king James the 


© ſecond come here into the aſſembly of lords 
and commons, and exprefled himſelf in 


© writing, or words, to this purpoſe.” I was 
born an heir to the crown of England, which 
is a government limited by laws, made in full 
parliament, by king, nobles, and commonal- 
ty; and, upon the death of my laſt prede- 
ceſſor, I am in poſſeſſion of the throne ; and, 
now I find, I cannot make laws without the 
conſent of the lords and repreſentatives of the 
commons in parliament; 1 cannot ſuſpend laws 
that have been ſo made, without the conſent 
of my people; this indeed is the title of king- 
ſhip I hold by original contract, and the 
fundamental conſtitutions of the government ; 
and my ſucceſſion to, and poſſeſſion of the 
crown, on theſe terms, is part of that con- 
tract; this part of the contract I am weary 


of, I do renounce it, I will not be oblig- 


ed to obſerve it; nay, I am under an obli- 


ſhips own, who have agreed to all the vote, 
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gation not to comply with it ; I will not exe- 1688-9, 
cute the laws that have been made; nor ſuffe Www 


others to be made, as my people ſhall deſire, 
for their ſecurity in religion, liberty and pro- 
perty, which are the two main parts of the 
kingly office in this nation. I fay, ſappoſe 
he had ſo expreſt himſelf, doubtleſs, this 
© had been a plain renouncing of the legal re- 


* gular title which came to him by deſcent : | 


© It then he, by particular acts, ſuch as are 
© enumerated in the vote, has declared as 
much or more than theſe words can amount 
to, than he hath thereby declared his will 
to renounce the .government.------And this 
doth amount to a maniteſt declaration of his 
will, no longer to retain the exerciſe of his 
kingly office according to law, he has ſuffi- 
ciently declared his renouncing of the very 
office, and therefore I cannot depart from 
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A 


doth ſo well corroſpond to the fact of the 
caſe, and fo well expreſs the true meaning 
of the commons in their vote. 

The carl of Nottingham ſaid, - I will not 


'© undertake to diſpute, whether a king of 


England may, or may not, renounce his 


kingdom. For my own part, I think he can, 
and I may go ſo far in agreement with thoſe 
that have ſpoken to this point, to yield that 
he may do it by implicit acts, contrary to 
the kingly 0 ffice. 


c 
o 
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© Will not govcrn according to law; and for a 
c 

© that which would ſubvert the conſtitution, 1s 
© (I think) the lame thing. But then I muſt ſay 
© alſo, that I think there is a difference be- 
© tween ſaying fo, and doing ſomething in- 
« conſiſtant with what the laws require; for 
every deviation from the law, is a kind of 
© breach of the fundamental conſtitutions ; as 
© the laws arc neceſſary, fo far as to ſupport 
© the foundation. But if evey tranſgreſſion, 
© or violation of the law, by the prince's con- 
© nivance or command, were ſuch a breach of 
© the fundamental laws as would infer an abdi- 
© cation, then were it in vain to call any of his 
© miniſters or officers to account for any ſuch 
action. Then the action is the king's, and 
c 
c 
« 
c 
5 
o 
o 
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c 
c 
c 
c 
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not theirs; and then adieu to the maxim of, 
a king's not doing wrong. I take this mat- 
ter to be ſo plain, as to the diſtinct ion that 
I have mentioned, that nothing can be 
more; and it has been thought ſo eſſentially 
neceſſary to have it clear and manifeſt, that 
thoſe two great inſtances of Edward II, and 
Richard II, were cxpreſs ſolemn renuncia- 
tions, and thoſe confirmed in parliament by 
the lords and commons, by the act of depoſ- 
ing them. Therefore I cannot infer from the 
facts enumerated in the vote, that this ſhould 
be an abdication for himſelf and his heirs.” 
Sir George Treby replied---< When a king 
breaks the law in ſome few particular in- 
ſtances, it may be ſufficient to take an ac- 
count of it from thoſe evil miniſters that 
were inſtrumental in it, why ſuch a thing 
was done, which was againſt laws? Why ſuch 
a law was not executed by them, whoſe duty 
it was to ſee it put in execution? You may, 
in ordinary caſes of breaking the law, have 
5 SO © remedy 


inſiſting upon the word abdicated, Which 


For a king to ſay, he 


king to act wholly contrary to law, and do 


- 
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remedy in the ordinary courts and courſe of 
juſtice. But ſure! he does not take this to be 
* ſuch a caſe, or theſe to be ordinary violations 
© of the law: And therefore, in the extraordi- 
* nary caſes, the par ar emmy 4 remedy is to be 
* .recurred unto. And where ſhall any man come 
c 


to have any redreſs in ſucha caſe as this, when 


the malefactor comes to be party, unto 
whom all applications for relief and redreſs 
from injuries ſhould be made, and ſo he 
himſelt ſhall be a jadge of his own breaches 
of law? This moſt apparently was the caſe 
as to the Quo Warranto's, which was a plain 
deſign to ſubvert the conſtitution in the very 
foundation of the legiſlature. It is becauſe 
the king hath violated the conſtitution, by 
which the law ftands, as the rule both of 
the kingly government, and the people's o- 
bedience, that we ſay, he hath abdicated 
and renounced the government; for all other 
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juſtice, or the extraordinary court of par- 
liamentary proceedings: But where ſuch an 
attempt as this is made on the eſſence of 
the conſtitution, it is not we that have 
brought ourſelves into this ſtate of nature, 
but thoſe who have reduced our legal well- 
eſtabliſhed frame of government into ſuch a 
ſtate of confuſion, as we are now ſeeking a 
redreſs unto.” = | 
The lords objecting nothing farther againſt 
the uſe of the word abdicated, the commons 
proceeded to the ſecond amendment; namely, 
the leaving out the words, © And that the 
< throne is thereby vacant.” Mr. Sacheverel 
opened the debate, and faid,-----* My lords, 
the commons, in uſing the words abdication 
and vacancy had no thoughts of making the 
kingdom eleQive; neither can any ſuch thing 
be deduced from their words. (10.) : 
REM. (10.) As the principal reaton which 
induced the lords to oppoſe the commons vote, 
was, the conſequence drawn from thence, that 
the crown. would thereby become cleEtive, the 
commons were very careful to deny this conſe- 
quence, by ſaying, that not only they had no 
ſuch thought, bur that ic could not be inſer- 
red from their vote. This was a material point. 
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For if the lords could have drawn from the 


commons a confeſſion, that the conſequence 
was juſt, they would have pretended, that by 
declaring the throne vacant, the conſtitution 


was ſubverted, and the crown made elective þ. 


inſtead of hereditary. It ſeems, that the com- 
mons might have denied that the crown Was 
originally hereditary, and maintained, it was 
ſo only by the ſtatutes made in the reigns of 
Elizabeth and James I. From whence they 
might have inſerrred, that the parliament which 
ſercled the crown upon 'the deſcendents of 
James I, in the direct, and afterwards in the 
collateral, line, had likewiſe power to alter the 
order of ſettlement. But they avoided all 
diſcuſſions of this nature, being ſenſible, that 
the deſign of the lords was to multiply the 
ſubjects of diſpute, in order to increaſe the 
obſtacles of the projected eſtabliſhment. 


particular breaches of the law, the ſubject 
may have remedy in the ordinary courts of 
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ment, was, becauſe they conceive (that 1688-9 
as they may well infer) from ſo much of their 


ow vote, as your lordſhips have agreed unto, 
that king James the ſecond hath abdicated the 
government ; and that the throne is thereby 
vacant : So, if they ſhould admit your lordſhips 
amendments, that he hath only deſerted the 
government; yet, even thence would follow, 
it is vacant, as to king James the ſecond : 
Deſerting the government being, in true con- 
ſtruction, deſerting the throne. If king 
James had only given over the exerciſe of 
the government, as their lordſhips pretend- 
ed, he continues in the office, and is king 
{till; and then all the acts that we have done 
in this convention, are wholly (as we con- 
celve) not juſtifiable, you are in no place or 
ſtation to relieve yourſelves, or the nation, 
in this exigence; unleſs you will think of 
ſetting up another regency by your own au- 
thority, without his conſent; which, I con- 
ceive, by the laws of England, you cannot 
do. What then follows upon all we have 
done? We have drawn the nation into a 
ſnare, by the ſteps we have taken; and leave 
all in ſuch an intricacy, as we have no 
power by law to deliver them out of; nor 
can we anſwer for what we have done, un- 
leſs the king ſhould die, and that would 
leave the ſucceſſion uncertain.” 

Mr. Pollexicn purſuing the ſame argument, 


maintained, That the lords ſaying in their 


vote, that the government was deſerted, 
could not mean only the exerciſe of it, but 
a vacancy: The king's power, and the ex- 
erciſe of that power, was, in conſtruction of 
the law, oc and the fame, and fo joined, 
that they Huld not be ſevered ; and there- 
tore, the {uppoſed,diftintion was only no- 
tional, and altogether diſagreeing ro the 
laws of England. That it was utterly un- 
lawful, and as great a crime, to take away 
from the king the exerciſe of the govern- 
ment, as to take from him the government; 
it might do well for their lordſhips to conſi- 


der, whether they were not guilty of the ſame 


crime, which they would decline by their a- 
mendment. That the commons therefore 
could not admit, that there ſhould be a ta- 
king away the exerciſe of the government 
from the king, any more than the taking 
away the government, which, the commons 
laid he had himſelf given away by abdica- 
tion; and that if king James was king ſtill, 
they could not by any means agree to the 
keeping him out of the kingdom. That to have 
a regency upon king James without his own 
conſent, or till his return, while the right 
was ſtill in him, would be a ſtrange and im- 
practicable thing, aud introductive of a com- 
monwealth, inſtead of the ancient govern- 
ment by a limited monarchy ; and that the 
concluſion, that ſuch a vacancy in the throne 


would make the crown elective, had no 


premiſſes either from their actions, their ſay- 


ings, their votes, or any thing elſe in that 


caſe. (11.) 
REM. (11. ) The lords anſwered but weak- 


Mr. Sacheverel continued, The commons Iy Mr. Pollexfen's reaſons. Several of thoſe 


© reaſon for their diſagreeing to this amend- who were againſt a vacancy verily belived, 


it 
was 
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1688-9. was as unlawful to deprive king James of the 
Yo exerciſe of the regal power, as of the power 
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itſelf. But they durſt not directly undertake 
his defence, becauſe they knew his perſon was 
odious to the whole nation. Wheretore, they 
had deviſed this diſtinction between a right, 
and the exerciſe of that right, to leave room 
for his reſtoration. Mer. Pollexfen, as appears, 


maintains, that this diſtinction is imaginary. 


Let the reader examine, whether it was well 
proved, or only ſuppoſed ; or whether, in ſup- 
poſition of its reality, it was applicable to the 
polnt in hand. | 

The earl of Clarendon interpoſed, and ſaid, 
He would not declare his opinion about the 
vacancy as to king James, but deſired to 


K K A A 


the vacancy was to extend? 


This gave occaſion to Mr. Pollexfen to ask 


the lords, Whether their lordſhips did agree, 
© that the throne was vacant as to king James 
the ſecond ? Thar if ſo, or if they ſhould ſay 
it was full of any body elſe and would name 
whom it was full of, ir would then be time 
for the commons to give an anſwer.” 

To which the ſame earl replied, © That ad- 
© mitting, for diſcourſe ſake, that the throne 
© was vacant as to king James the ſecond, it 
© mult then be ſupplied by thoſe that ſhonld 
© have come it he were dead; this government 
© being, by all our laws, an hereditary monar- 
© chy, which is to go in ſucceſſion by inhert- 
© tance in the royal line. That it the com- 
* 
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mons ſaid this government was vacant, that 
would be to pur all thoſe by, that ſhould 
take it by ſucceſſion, which would make the 
kingdom elective for that time: That the 
lords ſaid, there was no vacancy ; but ſince 
the commons ſaid, that the throne was va- 
cant, he might very well ask, who had the 
right of filling up that vacancy.” 

Mr. Serjeant Maynard anſwered, © That was 
not the queſtion before them, tho' it would 
© come properly in debate, when they were a- 
© greed upon the vacancy; that he granted the 
© Engliſh monarchy to be hereditary ;bur tho! it 
* ſhould in an ordi: ary way deſcend to the 
© heir, yet as their caſe was, they had a max- 
im in law as certain as any other, which 
ſtopt the courſe ; for, ſaid he, no man can 
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living: Nemo eſt hæris viventis. (12.) 

REM. (12.) Mr. Serjeant Maynard ſcems 
to have juſtly remarked, that it was proper to 
agree upon the vacancy before thy proceeded 
to the queſtion, who ſhould fill the throne? 
Otherwiſe the conſequence would be examined 
before the premiſſes were ſettled, on which i: 


was founded. : 


The earl of Pembroke replicd, © That to 
© that point the lord Clarendon had given an 
© anſwer, that it ſhould go to the next heit in 
« the line, that were to take it if the king were 


© dead. And that as they ſhould be under- 


ſtood, they ſhould make it a caſe of demiſe 
© of the king's, as the law calls it; that is, the 
© king was dead in law, by his abuication or 
© deſertion. That to anſwer the queſtion of 
© the commons, who the throne was full of? 
© it was ſufficient to know, that there were 


* 


know the meaning of the commons, how far 


pretend to be king James's heir while he is 
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© heirs, who were to take by lineal ſucceſſion, 16 88-9. 
© tho! they did nor, or could not, potitively Wy 


name the particular perſon. (13.) 6 | 
REM. (13.) If the lords had gained this 
point, that in caſe the throne were vacant 
with regard to the perſon of king James only, 
ic ſhould be filled by the nex heir, they would 
have thereby engaged the commons in a dif- 
cuſſion of the prince of Wales's birth, wherein 
they would have had great advantages. But the 
commons deſired, above all things to avoid 
this examination, into which the lords would 
have artſully drawn them. | 
The carl of Nottingham argued, That if 
the lords ſhould grant a vacancy as to the 
king himſelt, yer they might juſtly do theſe 
acts mentioned in the commons reaſons; for 
if barely the exerciſe of the government were 
deſerted, there muſt be a ſupply of that ex- 
erciſe in ſome perſon's taking the adminſtra- 
tion; and as none ſo fit, becauſe of the prin- 
ce's relation to the crown, and in his pre- 
lence here, to addreſs unto about it, ſo none 
ſo proper to make that addreſs as the lords; 
ſince in the abſence of the king, they were 
the king and kingdom's great council, and 
might have done by themſelves without the 
commons; but being met in a full repreſen- 
tat ive body, they joined with them. (14.) 
REM. (14) This concerns only the vindi- 
cation ot the lords conduct, which had been 
a little cenſured by Mr. Sachererel and Mr. 
Poliexte!:. This vindication is wholly found- 
cd upon the diſtinction between a right, and 
the exerciſe of that right, which the carl. of 
Nottingham ſuppoſes, without undertaking to 
prove it. | 
© They were told, that the next heir in 
fſucceſſian could not take it, becauſe no one 
could he heir to one alive; yet {til} he thought 
the aniwer given by the lords a very good 
one, that tho' the king was not dead natu- 
rally, yet it, as they inferred, he was fo ci- 
villy, the next of courſe ought to come in 
by hereditary ſucceſſion; for he knew not 
any diſtinction between ſucceſſors in the caſe 
of a natural death, and thoſe in caſe of a ci- 
vil one: That he would know, if the next 
heir thould be ſet aſide, and another put in 
© whether that king of England ſhould be 
« king to him and his heirs, and ſo being once 
upon the throne, the antient lineal ſucceſſion 
© be altered? which indeed would ſufficiently 
make the kingdom elective, by taking it from 
© the right heir? That if it was not ſo, then 
© he asked, whether ſuch a king as ſhould be 
put in, ſhould be king only. during king 
© James's lite? That, he ſuppoſed, was not 
© the meaning of the commons, but at leaſt, 
© he muſt be made a king during hisown life; 
© thar then if there was a diſttinction made as 
© to the ſucceſſion, between a natural and a 
© civil death, it king James ſhould die during 
© the life of the new king, what would become 
of the hereditary monarchy : Where muſt 
the ſucceſſor come in, when the next heir to 
© king James migit not be the preſent heir 
to the preſent ſucceſſor? That therefore they 
muſt reduce all to this point, whether this 
© would not make the kingdom elective? 
: That 
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A 
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© That if they made it once elective. it was 
enough to make it ever ſo; for he would be 
* bold to ſay, they could not make a ſtronger 
tie to obſerve that kind of ſucceſſion, than 


La) 


what lay upon them to preſerve it in this 


- caſe.” 

He added, Thar if the throne was vacant. 
he would know whether they were obliged 
to fill it? That if they were, they muſt fill 
it either by the old laws, or by the humour 
of thoſe who were to chuſe. That if they 
filled it by the old laws, they declared it was 
an heridicary kingdom, and they were to take 
the next ſucceſſor, to whom the ſucceſſion 
would belong, and there would be no need of 
ſtanding upon a vacancy: That if they were 
to fill it according to the humour of the times, 
that diverted the courſe of inheritance; and 
that he could not ſee by what authority they 
could do that, or change the antient conſti- 
tution, without committing the ſame fault 
they had laid upon the king. But, ſaid he, 
if you pleaſe to ſuppoſe the throne vacant as 


* 


then let us go on to the next ſtep.” (15.) 
REM. (15.) The carl of Nottingham enu- 
merates here all the inconveniencies, difficul- 


ties, and contrarieties to the law which could 
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ariſe from the commons vote, and all ended in 
the danger of rendring the crown elective. 
But he took care not to mention the dit- 
ficulties which flowed from the lords opinion. 
The conſequences of their opinion were, ei- 
ther that the kingdom ſhould be left in its 
preſent confuſion, or king James recalled, or 
the prince of Wales acknowledged for king. In 
all three, the danger was as great as in running 
the hazard of making the crown elective, which 
was the only danger the carl would have to be 
confidered. As it the danger of leaving the 
kingdom in confuſion, of recalling the king, of 
owning a prince who was by moſt people thought 
ſuppoſititious, who was abſent and a minor, 
who would be bred in France in the Catholick 
religion, and from whom the ſame inconve- 
niencies as had cauſed king James to be reject- 
ed, were to be feared when he ſhould be of 
age: As if, 1 fay, all theſe dangers were to 
be reckoned as nothing in compariſon of the 
hazard of a breach in the lineal ſucceſſion. Be- 
ſides, it was only by way of conſequence that 
the lords pretended that the crown would be- 
come elective by this breach, tho* the com- 
mons affirmed they had no ſuch intention. 


But Mr. Sacheverel replied, That all rheir 


© buſineſs was to maintain, That the throne 
© was vacant.” 


And Mr. Sommers added, That the lords 


© alledged as a reaſon againſt the word abdi- 

© cate, that it was nor a word known to our 
laws, but that the word vacant could not 
have that objection made to it, fince it was 
in our records, and even applied in a paral- 
el caſe to this in the firſt of Henry IV. 
To which the earl of Rocheſter anſwered, 
That as that was the only precedent for the 
word vacant, yet it was attended with this 
very conſequence, that it would make the 
monarchy clective; for it being there declar- 

eds, That the royal feat was vacant, imme- 
Vor II. 


* 
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to king James, that is, That he has no right, 
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* diately did follow an election of Henry IV, 688-9. j 
| 8 


* who was not next in the royal line.” 

The fame argument was purſued by the 
earl of Clarendon, who ſaid, © That it was 
plain in the caſe of Richard II. who had ab- 


_ © folutely reſigned, renounced, or abdicdted in 


* writting under his own hand; that after that, 
* rhe parliament being fitting, they did not 
think that ſufficient ro go upon, becauſe that 
wtiting might be the effect of fear, and hot 
voluntary: That thereupon they proceeded 
to a formal depoſition upon articles; and 
then came in the claim of Henry IV: That 
this was undoubtedly an election, tho' he 
was really the next heir, the carl of Match 
not appearing, Henry claimed it as his un- 
dubitable right being the next heir that ap- 
peared : Thar all the kings that were thus 

taken in or elected, (for the election was not 
of God's approbation) any one year ſcarce 
paſſed in any of the reigns, without being 
* diſturbed in the poſſeſſion : That Henr W. 
© did not care to owe the crown to the election, 
* but claimed it as his right ; that it was 4 

© plaufible pretence, and kept him and his ſon 
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© uponthe throne; but in the time of his grand- 


* ſon Henry VI, there was an utter overthrow 
© of his title and poſſeſſion too: For in the 
* firſt of Edward IV, all the proceedings a- 
gainſt Richard II, as well as all the reſt of 
the acts during the uſurpation (as that re- 
cord rightly calls it) were annulled, repealed, 
revoked. and reverfed, and all imaginable 
words ufed to ſet thoſe proceedings aſide, as 
illegal, unjuſt and unrighteons : "That that 
act deduced the pedigree of the royal line 
from Henry III. to Richard II, who died 
without iſſue; and then Henry IV, ſays the 
act, uſurped; but that the earl of Mareh, 
upon the death of Richard II, and conſe- 
© quently Edward IV. trow him, was un- 
doubted king by conſcience, by nature, by 
© cuſtom, and by law. (16.) 

REM. (16.) All the arguments from the acts 
of parliament relating to the differences be- 
tween the houſes of Lancaſter and Vork, muſt 
be very weak. Becauſe theſe parliaments did 
not all proceed upon the fame principle, and 
becauſe the one pulled down! what the other 
ſer up. This evidently appears, in that both 
ſides in the preſent caſe, alledged ſome of the acts 
of theſe parliaments, in ſupport of their cauſe. 

Hereupon Sir Robert Howard exerted him- 
ſelf, and replied, © He would not ſay that the 
record of Henry IV. was not a precedent of 
© election; for the ;parliament did not much 
ming his claim, knowing that he claimediby 
' deſcent, where there was a perfor» that had 
a title before him: Thus the commons did 
not doubt but that power which brought in 
another line rhen, upon the vacancy of the. 
throne by the leaſion of Richard II, was ſtill, 
according to the conſtitution, reſiding in the 
lords and commons, and was legally ſufficient 
to ſupply the preſent vacaney: That he 

would ask rhe queſtion of any lord there, 

whether, had there been an heir to whom 

the crown had quietly deſcended in the line 

of ſucceſſion, and this heir certainly known, 
© their lordſhips would have aſſembled with- 
14 D © out, 
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1688-9. * out his calling, or would have either admini- 
d ſtered the government themſelves, or adviſ- 
dc ed the prince of Orange to have taken it up- 
on himſelf? That he doubted they had been 

© all guilty of high- treaſon by the laws of En- 

© gland, if a known ſucceſſor of the throne were 

in poſſeſſion of the throne, as he mult be it 

© the throne were not vacant: That from 

© hence their lordſhips ſaw, that the difficulty 

© In this matter aroſe ſrom this, That they 

© would all agree the throne to be vacant, when 

they knew of none that poſſeſſed it; that 

* ſome ſuch thing had been pretended to as an 

© heir-male, of which there were different o- 

* pinions, and in the mean time they were 

* without a government. Muſt we ſtay, ad- 

© ded he, till the truth of the matter be found 

© out? What ſhall be done to preſerve our 

* conſtitution, and in a little time it will, per- 

© haps, thro the diſtraction of our conſtitution, 

© be utterly irremediable. He confeſſed it 

* would be a difficult thing to go upon the ex- 

© amination who was heir, or elſe their lord- 

ſhips would have explained themſelves be- 
fore. Bur, continued he, it not being clear, 
muſt we always remain thus? Uſe what 
words you will, fill up, or nominate, or e- 
lect, it is the thing that we are to take care 
of, and it is high time it was done. There 


A 


this vote, as an intention or likelihood of al- 
tering the courſe of the government; fo as to 
make it elective; the throne has all along 
deſcended in an hereditary ſucceſſion, the 
main conſtitution has been preſerved. The 
precedent of Henry IV. is nbt like that of 
elections in other countries; and I am ſorry 
there ſhould be any occaſion for what is ne- 
ceſlary to be done now; but when ſuch dif- 
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eztricate ourſelves out of, as to the lineal 
ſucceſſor, your lordſhips, I hope, will give us 
leave to remember, Salus populi eſt ſuprema 
lex. And if neither you nor we can do any 
thing in this caſe, we, who are met under 
the notion of a convention of the ſtates, have 
then met to no purpoſe; for after we have 
© voted ourſelves to be without government 
© (which looks as if ſomething were really in- 
© tended as to a ſettlement) all preſantly (inks, 
© and we are as much in the dark as we were 
© before. Your lordſhips ſay, you will never 
© make a precedent of election, or take upon 
you to alter the ſucceſſion. With your lord- 
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« ſhips favour, the ſettlement of the conſtitu- 


© tion is the main thing we are to look after. 
« If you provide for the ſupply of the defect 
« there, that point of the ſucceſſion will, with- 
out all queſtion, in the ſame method, and at 


the ſame time, be ſurely provided for. But, 


my lords, have not you yourſelves limited 
« the very ſucceſſion, and cut off ſome that 
might have a lineal right? Have you not 


© concurred with us in our vote, That it is in- 


© conſiſtent with our religion and laws to have 
ca Papiſt to reign over us? Muſt we not come 
then to an election, if the next heir be a 
© Papiſt? Nay, ſuppoſe there was no Proteſ- 
© tant heir at all to be found, would not your 
© lordſhips then break the line? If your lord- 


is no ſuch conſequence to be dtawn from 


ficulties are upon the nation, that we cannot 
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ſhips then ia ſuch a caſe mult break through 1688-9. 
* the ſucceſſion, I think the nation has reaſon Wy ww 


to expect you ſhould take care to ſupply the 
« preſent detect, where the ſucceſſion is uncer- 
© rain; or what can we do further, but even 
part in confuſion, and ſo leave the natian to 
c extricate itſelt as well as it can out of its diſ- 
traction But even atwhoſe doors that will lie, 
© I muſtleave to your lordſhips ownt houghts.? 
It is. faid this ſpeech, wherein good ſenſe, 
and a zeal for the nation equally ſhined, made 
a deep impreſſion upon ſome of the lords who 
aſſiſted at the conference, and upon allthe reſt 
of the audience. However, as thecarl of Clar- 
end on, to prove the lineal ſucceſſion, had al- 
ledged what paſſed with regard to Edward IV, 
Sir George Treby undertook to explain that 
matter, and ſaid: _ 
That it was very well known, that Ed- 
ward IV, came in diſ-affirmance of the title 
of the houſe of Lancaſter : That as thoſe 
times went, whenever there was a turn in 
government, as there were ſeveral, there 
© were new and contrary declarations, abut the 
title to the crown, made conſtantly in par- 
© liament ; and what one parliament ſettled, 
another undid : But then, that this advan- 
tage the commons had on their fide; that as 
they had this firſt precedent for them, ſo 
they had the laſt, viz. The parliament-roll 
© of the firſt of Henry VII. where the record 
© is ſet right again: That the act for depoſing 
Richard II, was indeed repcaled by the firit 
© of Edward IV, and thereupon it proceeds to 
© attain Henry VI; but then came in Henry 
VII. in the firſt year of whoſe reign there 
© was an act made, that ſet aſide all the acts 
and attienders made againſt his line, and 
* conſequently it repealed the firſt of Edward 
IV, which had repealed the firſt of Henry IV: 
That Henry VII, was of the line of Lancaſ- 
© ter, and tho' he had the heireſs of the 
© houſe of York in his boſom, yet after he came 
© to the throne, he would not endure to have 
© his crown reckoned matrimonial, or ſuffer 
the ſtile to go in the name of Henry and Eli- 
© zabeth, as he muſt have done if he had ſtuck 
to the title by the right line of ſucceſſion. 
© That therefore this act for reſtoring the re- 
cord the firſt of Henry IV. agaln, was as 


what better; for it had the laſt act on its 
fide, which was yet unrepealed.* | 
Here the carl of Pembroke replied, © That 
Henry VII. had a good right and title by 
marriage to the crown, in re uxoris ; but that 
his own title as deſcended from Henry I'V, 
was an uſurpation; and therefore he would 
not ſuffer any one ro preſcribe which was beſt, 
as long as it was acknoledged he had one good.” 
Sir George Treby returned, © That if Hen- 
* ry VII's title by deſcent was an uſurparion, it 
vas hard to determine what title he did go- 
© vern by; ſince, tho' his wife was the lineal 
© heir, yet ſhe had no part, or ſo much as a name 
in the adminiſtration. But added he, if we 
0 


c 

good an authoriry as it was before, and ſome- 
& 
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ſhould allow none for acts of pailiament, but 
thoſe that were made in the reigns of here- 
ditary kings, and in the right line, I doubt 
we ſhould want the greateſt part of thoſe 
a © laws 
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BOOK XXIV. 7 The INTERREGNUM. 
1688-9. laws that compoſe the volume of ſtatute- 
boobs, and the records by which we enjoy a 


gteat part of our inheritances and poſſeſſions.” 
Sir Richard Temple alledged, That if laws 
made about the ſucceſſion be ſo abliging, 
vhat then ſhould they ſay to the ſucceſſion of 
queen Elizabeth, who had an act of partia- 
ment both againſt her and her filter.” 
The eal of Pembroke replied, That to 
ſhew what opinion ſhe herſelf, and the wiſe 
men of her time, had in that point, there was 
an act made in her reign, and yet in being, 
which declared it to be a Præmunire, to at- 
firm, the parliament cannot ſettle the ſuc- 
ceffion of che crown, or alter it. That en- 
tails of the crown had been in parliament, 
both ancient and modern; yet the authority 
of another ſubſequent act had prevailed a- 
gataft ſuch an entail, ſo that they ſhould be 
done in parliament. 5 


government, as any ot their predeceſſors; 
and that if they did as their predeceſſors had 
done before them, that ought not to be cal- 
led a changing of the monarchy from an he- 
reditary to an elective. ” 

Here the earl of Nottingham once more 
interpoſed and laid, © He could not imagine 
© how a kingdom could be hereditary, and 


a 


* the time of his forſaking the government, 


.could have the throne vacant, both of him 
and his children; that the courſe of inherit- 
ance, as to the crown of England, was by 
law a great deal better provided for, than 
that of any other inheritance, that no attain- 
der of the heir of the crown could bar the 
ſucceſſion to the throne, as it did the de- 
{cent to any common perſon; and that the 
very deſcent by order of birth would take a 

way any ſuch detect, Thar this was the 0- 
* pinion of the great lawyers of England, in 
the caſe of Henry VII; and therefore he 
could not apprehend, how any act of the fa- 


c 
* 
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er an attainder in him, could not do it; fo 


ot parliament; and very fully and particular- 
ly by the 25 of Henry VIII Thar he 
defired ro know, whether the lords and com- 
mons had power by themſelves to make a 
binding a& or law? And whether, accord- 
ing to the legal conſtitation, every king of 
England, by being teated on the throne, and 
poſſeſſed of the crown, was not thereby king 
to him and his heirs? and that without an 
act of parliament he knew not what deter- 
mination they could make of his eſtate. That 
it was urged indeed, that the lords had in 
effect already agreed to the vacancy, by vot- 
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* ſucceſſion, which was declared by ſeveral acts 
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ing, that it was inconſiſtent with our reli- 
4 


© gion and laws, to have a popiſh prince to 
rule over us: But that a vote of either houſe, 


* or both houſes together, could not alter the 
* law in that or any other point; yet becauſe 
he was defirous that that vote thould have 
© its effect, he deſired that every thing of that 


Sir Richard returued. He thought they | 
were in as full a capacity to take care of the 
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that the king who had children in being at 


© ther, could bar the right of the child; ſince 
even the act of the ſon, which might endang- 


careful was the law of the royal line of the 


happily delivered from the tears of popery 
and arbitrary power, God iorbid they ſhould 
aſſume any ſuch power to themſelves; for 
what advantage ſhould they then give to 
thote who would quarrel with their ſettle- 
ment for the illegality of it? Would not this, 
which they endeavour to cruſh, break forth 
into a viper? That in all the breaches that 
were made upon the line of ſucceſſion, ſuch 
was the force of the laws, that the uſurpers 
would not take the crown upon them, unleſs 
they had ſome ſpecious pretence of an he- 
reditary title to it. That what he would 
have avoided by all means, was the miſchiev- 
ous conſequences that he teared would en- 
fue upon the vacancy of the throne, namely, 
the utter overthrow of the whole conſtitu- 
tion; tor if the lords and commons only re- 
mained as parts of the government, and it 
the head be taken away, and the throne va- 
cant, by what laws or conſtitutions was it 
that they rerained lords and commons? That 
they were knit together in their common 
head; and that if one part of the govern- 
ment was diſſolved he ſaw not any reaſon 
but that all muſt be deſſolved. He confe{- 
ſed, that any government was better than 
none; but ne earneſtly deſired they might 
enjoy their ancient conſtitution. (17.) 
REM. (17.) The earl of Nottingham, in 
his ſpeech, reaſoned like Charles I, in his diſ- 
putes with the parliament. That is, he ſup- 
poſed the government in its natural ſtate, and 
on that ſuppoſition, his arguements were ſtrong. 
But ir is hard to conceive a greater diſorder 
in the government than at the time of this 
conference. King James had reigned three 
years in an arbicrary manner. He had violat- 
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ed, not ſome particular laws of little moment, 


but fundamental laws, whereon the ſecurity of 
the national religion and liberties depended. 
After which, he had withdrawn himſelf out of 
the kingdom, without taking any order about 
the government. Moſt men thought his ſon 
ſuppoſititious, and he had ſent him into France. 
Could the government therefore be ſuppoſed 
in a natural ſtate? And if it was not, the rea- 
ſoning built upon ſuch a ſuppoſition, ought to 
fall ro the ground. However expreſs the laws 
may be, they always ſuppoſe ſome certain con- 
ſtiturion ot the government. Burt if this con- 
ſtitution is broke, as may happen in all coun- 
tries under the ſun, how, in order to remedy 
this evil, can the laws be taken for rule, which 
ſuppoſe the government in its uſual and na- 
rural ſtate, and which have nor provided for 
extraordinary unforeſeen caſes? + 

Whart the carl of Nottingham would inti- 
mate, tho' he does not ſpeak plainly, is brief- 
ly this: The lords and commons are but two 
of the branches of the government, and can 
make no law without the third, that is, the 
king who is their head. The king has abſent- 
ed himſelt. He mult therefore be recalled, or * 
waited for till he returns, or elſe his next heir 
muſt be owned for king. Now this heir 
is the prince of Wales. This is evident from 
the care that was taken not to name him. Or 


it 
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nature might be done in the ancient uſual 1688-9. 
method of parliament. That ſince they were 


of Orange 
leaves 
every one 
at liberty. 
Burnet. 


He de- 
clares his 
mind to 
ſome 
lords, 
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The prince 


gent appointed to govern in the king's name, 
during his abſence. 
The whole debate was cloſed with two ſhort 


| ſpeeches made by Mr. Paul Foley, and Mr. Eyre: 


The former ſaid, © He hoped there was no 
danger of ſhaking our fundamentals in this 
© caſe; that they were purſuing thoſe methods 
© which agreed with our Jaws and conſtitution; 
© for tho' the monarchy of this nation be he- 
© reditary in the ordinary courſe of ſucceſſion, 
© yet there might fall out a caſe wherein that 
© could not be complied with, and a plain va- 
cancy might enſue. For, ſaid he, put the 
© caſe the whole legal line ſhould fail, ſhould 
© we in that caſe have no government at all? 
And who then ſhould we have but lords and 
© commons? And TI think that comes neareſt 
© to the caſe in queſtion, where the ſucceſſor 
© is not known, tor it he had been, we ſhould 
© have heard of him before now. And what 
© is the reaſon that it ſhould then in the for- 
© mer caſe deyolve to the lords and commons, 
© but that there is no king? And they being 
© the repreſentative body of the kingdom, are 
© the only remaining apparent parts of the go- 
© yernment, and are only to ſupply the detect 
© by providing a ſucceſſor?ꝰ 2 
Mr. Eyre ſubjoined. © That they were led 
out of the way, hunting after the conſequences 
of a vote not yet agreed unto; that they had 
made a right and apt concluſion from the 
premiſſes, otherwiſe all the vote was but hiſ- 
torical: We declare, adds he, that the late 
king James has broke the original contract, 
has violated the fundamental laws, and has 
withdrew himſelf out of the kingdom, that 
he has abdicated the government. What occa- 
ſion was there for ſuch a declaration as this, if 
nothing were concluded from it? That were 
only to give the kingdom a compendious hiſto- 
ry of thoſe miſeries they have too well learned 
by feeling them. Therefore there was a neceſ- 
ty to make ſome concluſion; and none ſo na- 
rural as this; that we are left without a king, 
that the throne is thereby vacant, which it may 
be as to the poſſeſſion, and yet the right of ſuc- 
ceſſion no ways prejudiced. But, my lords, we 
arecome here by the commands of the. houſe 
of commons, to debate the reaſons of their 
vote, and your amendments, not to dil- 
pute what will be the conſequences, which is 
not at preſent our province.” And here ended 
this famous con erence. | 
During all theſe debates in the convention, 
the prince of Orange ſtaid at St. James's, with- 
out taking the leaſt pains to gain any one per- 
ſon to his party. He was nevertheleſs affable, 
being deſirous to ſhew by his betiaviour, that 
his intention was not to deprive any man of 
the liberty to vote as he ſhould think fit. The 
two houſes were ſurprized that no body ſpoke 
to them in the prince's behalf. Ar laſt, find- 
ing that his ſilence might be ill couſtrued, as 
if he was unwilling to take upon him the bur- 


den of royalty, he ſent for the marqueſs oi 


Hallifax, che carls of Danby, Shrewsbury, 
and ſome others, and told them: 
He had been till then ſilent, becauſe he 
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1688-9. if none of theſe methods be followed, the king- 
dom muſt be left in a ſtate of anarchy, or a re- 


ſeem in,any 
the full freedom of deliberating and voting 
in matters of ſuch importance: He was re- 
ſolved neither to court nor threaten any one. 
Some were for putting the government in 
the hands of a regent : He wonld fay no- 
thing againſt it, if it was thought the beſt 
mean for ſettling. their affairs: Only he 
thought it neceſſary to tell them, that he 
would not be the regent : So, if they con- 
tinued in that deſign, they muſt look out 
for ſome other perſon to be put in that poſt: 
He himſelf ſaw what the conſequences of it 
were like to prove: So he would not accept 
of it. Others were for putting the prineeſs 
ſingly on the throne, and that he ſhould reign 
by her courteſy: He ſaid, no man could e- 
ſteem a woman more than he did the prin- 
ceſs; but he was ſo made, that he could not 
think of holding any thing by apron- ſtrings: 
Nor could he think it reaſonable to have 
any thare in the government, unleſs it was 
put in his perſon, and that for term of life: 
It they did think it fit to ſettle it otherwiſe, 
he would not oppoſe them in it: But he 
would go back to Holland, and meddle no 
more in their affairs: He aſſured them, that 
whatſoever others might think of a erown, 
it was no ſuch thing in his eyes, but that he 
could live very well, and be well pleaſed 
without it: In the end he ſaid, he could not 
reſolve to accept ci a dignity, ſo as to hold 
it only the life of another: Yet he thought 
that the iſſue of the princeſs Ann ſhould be 
preſerred iu the ſucceſſion, to any iſſue he 
© might have by any other wife than the prin- 
E..ccls.” 1 
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This declaration being immediately divulg- The lords 
ed by tho it was made to, did not a little coucur 


contribate to bring the debates in the houſe of 
lords, to a ſpeedy determination. As for the 
commons, about two thirds were for the 
prince. 1 

When the report of the conference between 
the two houſes was made to the lords, 


inſiſt upon the amendments. 
bate, it was moved, that the birth of the 
prince of Wales might be examined into. 
Bur this motion was at length rejected for ſe- 
veral reaſons: 1. The prince of Wales was 
now ſent out of England to be bred up in 
France. an enemy both to the nation and the 
eſtabliſhed religion. What therefore would 
ſuch an examination ſignify? 2. It was im- 
poſſible for the people of England to know; 
wherher he was the ſame perſon that bad been 
carried over or not. 3. In caſe he ſhould die, 
another might be put in his room, in ſuch 
manner, that the nation could not be ſure con- 
cerning him. 4. The Engliſh nation ought 
not to ſend into another country for witneſſes 
to prove that he was their prince, much leſs 
receive one upon the teſtimony of ſuch as were 
not only aliens, but ought to be preſumed 
encmics. 5. It was known, that all the per- 
ſons who had been the contidents in that mat- 
ter, were conveyed away; fo it was impoſ- 
ſible to come at them, by whoſe means wy 

| the 


would not ſay or do any thing that might 16 88-9. 
ſort to take from any perſon .. 


there againſt 
was a very warm debate, whether they ſhould examining 
During the de- the prince 
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1689. the truth of that birth could be found out. It 
is pretended, there were ſome who thought it 
a deep plece of policy, to let the prince of 
Wales's title remain undecided, in order to 
deter the ſucceeding kings from imitating 

king James. N 
At length, after a long debate, the majori- 
ty of the lords departed from their two a- 
mendments, and agreed with the vote of the 
commons, That king James had abdicated 
© the government, and that the throne was 
thereby become vacant,” Very likely, they 
| who deſerted the party of the earls of Not- 
. tingham, Clarendon, and Rocheſter, conſi- 
dered, that the ſuggeſted danger of the crown's 
becoming elective, was not to be compared to 
that which muſt neceſſarily happen, it the 
kingdom was left in the preſent confuſion, or 
king James recalled, or the prince of Wales 
acknowledged for king. Ir is ſaid however, 
that the ſcale was turned to this ſide, by the 
arrival of ſome lords, who were not preſent 
in the houſe when the two amendments were 
| Voted ; but they are not named. 
probable that the pretended arrival of theſe 
lords ſhould have occaſioned the change in the 
houſe of peers. There muſt have been 12 at 


leaſt, and all of the ſame ſide, which is not 


very likely. 


Debates This great ſtep being wade, the next thing 


about flil- to be debated was, who ſhould fill the vacant 
Jing the 
throne. 
Burner. 


throne. The marqueſs of Hallifax moved, 
Thar the crown ſhould be given to the prince 
of Orange alone, and to the two princeſſes 


after his death. But he was not ſeconded f. 


If Dr. Barnet, biſhop of Salisbury, is to be 
credited, Bentinck , the prince's favourite 
and confident, ſtrenuouſſy ſupported this pro- 
poſal. The debate upon this affair was very 
long, it was readily agreed, that the prince 


of Orange ſhould be placed on the throne: 


but the queſtion was, Whether the prince 
ſhould be king of himſelf, or as husband of 
28 the princeſs? Upon this, parties began to be 
— es formed in both houſes. Mean while, as the 


to the Princeſs was detained in Holland by the froſt, 


E to and by contrary winds after the thaw, the 


de queen earl ot Danby ſent one over to the prin- 


alone: ceſs, with an account of the preſent ſtate 


Sue re- Of the debate, and to tell her, that if 
fuſes. the defired it, he did not doubt but he 
Burner, fhould be able to carry it, for ſetting her alone 

. on the throne, The princeſs anſwered, She 
was the prince's wife, and would never be o- 
ther than what ſhe ſhould be in conjunction 
with him, and under him. Adding, the 
would take it very ill, it any, under a pre- 
rence of their care for her, would ſect. up a di- 


* Burnet ſays, that when this matter was debated in private, ſome obſerved, that king James by going about 
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1213 
vided intereſt between her and the prince. 3688-9. 
Not content with this, ſhe ſent the lord Dan 
by's letter, and her anſwer, to the prince, 

and thereby broke all the meaſures of thoſe, 

who wiſhed to create a miſunderſtanding, or 

jealouſy, between them, The earl of Danby 

received not the leaſt mark of diſpleaſure from 

the prince of Orange, who continued ſtill to 

employ and truſt him. 

At laſt, both houſes agreed, and voted ſeve- It is con- 
rally, that the prince and princeſs of Orange 3 
ſhould be king and queen of England, but prince and 
that the ſole and full regal power d be in princes 
the prince only, in the name of both. How- ſhould be 
ever, this was carried in the honſe of lords King and 
but by two or three voices only, and not with- eb. 
out a proteſtation entered againſt it by the Kenner: 
contrary party. 

The laſt debate in the convention was, The oath 
concerning the oaths that ſhould be taken to ng 
the king and queen. To avoid all cavils up- a 
on the terms. rightful and lawful king', in Burner. 
the uſual oath, it was thought proper to re- Whence 
duce the oath ro the antient ſimplicity of _ af 
twearing, to bear faith and true allegiance to 2 


i; de jure 
the king and queen. Hence aroſe the fa- and a ki 


mous diſtinction of a king de facto, and a de facto. ganas i 


king de jure, ſome pretending, that they 
took the oath to the king and queen only as 
king and queen de facto, whom they were 
bound to obey no longer than they continued 
in quiet poſſeſſion; but that it was lawful for 
them to aſſiſt king James, if he ſhould come 
to recover his crown, as being {till their king 
de jure. This diſtinction proceeded chiefly 
from the clergy, who had fo far cntangled 
themſelves with thoſe ſtrange conceits of the 
divine right of monarchy, and had ſo engaged 
themſelves by publickly preaching paſſive- obe- 
dience and non-refiſtance, as an eſſential doc- 
trine of the church of England, that they did 
not know how to diſengage themſelves from 
the ſnare they themſelves had laid, at a time, 


when they little thought of being ever taken 


= 1K - © | | 

Ar length, on the 12th of February, the Arrival of 
princeſs of Orange arrived at London, and dhe prin- 
ſeemed very well pleaſed with what had been t 
reſolved, that the adminiſtration of the go- 2 5 
vernment ſhould be in the prince only, in the 
name of both. Thus the ftri& union between 
the prince and princeſs broke the meaſures of 
ſuch as hoped to create a miſunderſtandin 
between them, in order to ſerve their alt 
maſter. . | 
The next day, the prince and princeſs of The con- 
Orange being ſeated on two large chairs, un- Y*29n 


: mak 
der a canopy of ſtate in the banquering-houſe cnn... 


fer of the 
to crown. 


prove the truth of the birth, and doing it ſo defectively, had really made it more ſuſpicious than it was before; ſo, Feb. 13. 


| if there was no clear and poſitive proof made of an impoſture, the pretend; 


to examine into it, and then the not Echard. 


deing able to make it out beyond the poſſibility of contradiction, would really give more credit to the thing than it 


than had, and in{icad of weakning it, would ſtrengthen the pretenſion of his birth. 
+ Burner ſays, many of the Republican party approved of this; for 


it they gned another point; The people 


in this caſe would plainly cle& a king without any regard to the order of ſucceſſion. 


+ Afterwards Earl of Portland. 


** Burnet ſays, that things were ſo near an equality 1 


n the houſe of Jords, 120 being preſent, that it was carried 


dy a very imall majority of two or three, to agree with the commons in voting the abdication and the vacancy of the 
throne, and that the vote by which the prince and princeſs were declared to be king and queen went very hard: 


Echard ſays by 20 voices, 65 againlt 45. 
V 2 L Il ; * 
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A them in a full body, to offer them the crown. 
id But betore they proceeded to this ſolemn offer, 


if c 
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they cauſed the clerk of the crown to read the 
following declaration of the lords ſpiritual and 
ml | temporal, and commons aflembled at Weſt- 
ni | minſter. ä | 


y * FF 5 ; BIS 
W HERE AS the late king James the 
.* ſecond, by the aſſiſtance of divers evil 
counſellors, judges, and minifters employed 


by him, did endeavour to ſubvert and extir- 
pate the Proteſtant religion, and the laws 


and liberties of this kingdom; by aſſuming 


and exerciſing a power of diſpenſing with, 


and ſuſpending of laws, and the execution 
of laws, without conſent of parliament: By 
committing and proſecuting divers worthy 
prelates, for humbly petitioning to be ex- 
cuſed from concurring to the ſaid aſſumed 
power: By iſſuing and cauſing to be execu- 
ted, a commſſion under the great ſeal, for 
erecting a court, called, The Court of Com- 
miſſioners for eccleſiaſtical cauſes : By levy- 
ing money for and to the uſe of the crown; by 
pretence of prerogative, for other time, and 


in other manner, than the ſame was granted 
by parliament: By raiſing and keeping a 


ſtanding army within this kingdom in tinfe 
of peace, without conſent of parliament; 
and quartering ſoldiers contrary to law : 
By cauſing ſeveral good ſubjects, being Pro- 
teſtants, to be diſarmed, at the ſame time, 
when Papiſts were both armed and employ- 
ed contrary to law: By violating the free- 
dom of election of members to ſerve in par- 
liament: By proſecutions in the court of 
king's-bench for matters and caufes cogniz- 
able only in parliament; and by divers o- 
ther arbitrary and illegal courſes. And 
whereas of late years, partial, corrupt, and 
unqualified perſons, have been returned and 
ſerved on juries in tryals, and particularly 
divers jurors in tryals for high treaſon, which 
were not frceholders ; and exceſſive bail hath 
been required of perſons committed in cri- 
minal caſes, to elude the benefit of the laws 
made for liberty of the ſubjects ; exceſſive 


fines haye been impoſed; and illegal and 


cruil ptthments inflicted ; and ſeveral grants 
and promiſes made of fines and forfeitures, 


before any conviction or judgment againſt 


the perſons upon whom the ſame were to be 
levied. All which are utterly and directly 
contrary to the known laws and ſtatutes, and 
freedom of this realm. 

And whereas the ſaid late king James the 
ſecond, having abdicated the government, 
and the throne being thereby vacant, his 
higneſs the prince of Orange (whom it hath 
pleaſed Almighty God to make the glorious 
inſtrument ot delivering this kingdom from 


popery and arbitrary power) did, (by the 
advice of the lords ſpiritual and temporal, 


and divers principal perſons of the com- 
mons) cauſe letters to be written to the lords 
{piritual and temporal, being Proteſtants, 
and other letters to the ſeveral counties, 
cities, upiverſities, boroughs, and cinque- 
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1688-9. both houſes of the convention waited upon ports, for the chuſing of ſuch perſons to re- 1688-9. 


© preſent them, as were of right to be ſent to. 


parliament, to 2 and ſit at Weſtminſter, 

n the 22d day of January, in this year 
1588, in order A bach an . 
that their religion, laws, and liberties, might 
not again be in danger of being ſubverted. 
Upon which letters, elections having been 
accordingly made; and thereupon the lords 
ſpiritual and temporal, and commons, pur- 
{nant to their reſpective letters and elections, 
being now aſſembled in a full and free re- 
preſentative of this nation, taking into their 


moſt ſerious conſideration the beſt means for 


attaining the ends afore ſaid, do, in the firſt 
place (as their anceſtors in like caſe have 
uſually done) for the vindicating and aſſert- 


ing their antient rigts and liberties; de- 


clare. 2 

© 1, That the pretended power of ſuſpend- 
ing of laws, or execution of laws, by regal 
authority, without conſent of parhament, is 
illegal. | | 

© 2. That the pretended power of diſpenſ- 
ing wich laws, or the execution of laws, by 
regal authority, as it hath been aſſumed and 


exerciſed of late, is illegal. 


© 3. That the commiſſion for erecting the 
late court of commiſſioners for eccleſiaſtical 
cauſes, and all other commiſſions and courts 
of the like nature, are illegal and perni- 
cious. 


© 4 That the levy ing of money for or to the 


uſe. of the crown, by pretence of preroga- 


tive, without grant of parliament, for longer 


time, or in any other manner than the ſame 
is, or ſhall be granted, is illegal. 

© 5, That it is the right of the ſubjects to 
petition the king, and all commitments and 


proſecutions for ſuch petitioning, are illegal. 


© 6, That the railing or keeping a ſtand- 
ing army within the kingdom in time of 
peace, unleſs it be with conſent of parlia- 
ment, is againſt law. 


© 7. That the ſubjects, which are Proteſ- 


tants, may have arms for their defence, 
ſuitable to their condition, and as allowed by 


law. 


8. That election of members of parlia- 
ment ought to be free. 

© -g, That the freedom of ſpeech, and de- 
bates or proceedings in parliament, ought 
not to be. impeached or queſtioned, 1n any 


court or place out of parliament. 


© 10. That exceſſive bail ought not to be 
required, nor exceſſive fines impoſed, nor 


cruel and unuſal puniſhments inflicted. 


© 11. That jurors ought to be duly empan- 
nelled and returned ; and jurors, which paſs 
upon men in tryals for high-treaſon, ought 


to be freeholders. 


© 12. That all grants and promiſes, of fines 
and forfeitures of particular perſons, before 
conviction, are illegal and void. 
13. And that for redreſs of all grievances, 
and for the amending, ſtrengthening, and 
preſerving of the laws, parliaments ought to 
be held frequently. And they do claim, 
demand, and inſiſt upon all and ſingular the 
< premilies, 
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premiſſes, as their undonbted rights, and 
liberties; and that no declarations, judg- that the ſaid oaths of allegiance and ſupre- 
ments, doings, or proceedings, to the pre- macy be abrogated : | Bt io 
judice of the people in any of the ſaid pre- I, A. B. do ſincerely promiſe and ſwear, 
miſſes, ought in any wiſe to be drawn here- that I will be faithful, and bear true alle- 
after into conſequence or example. To which *© giance to their majeſties, king William and 
demand of their rights, they are particular- queen Mary: So help me God. I. A. B. 
ly encouraged by the declaration of his high- © do ſwear, that I do 4 my heart abhor, 
neſs the prince of Orange, as being the on- deteſt, and abjure, as impious and heretical, 
ly means for obtaining a full redreſs and re- this damnable doctrine and poſition, that 
F N princes excommunicated or deprived by the 
* Having an entire confidence, that his ſaid * pope, or any authority of the ſee of Rome, 
highneſs the prince of Orange will perfec © may be depoſed: or murdered by their ſub- 
the deliverance fo far advanced by him, and * jects, or any other whatſoever. And I do 
will ſtill preſerve them from the violation declare, That, no foreign prince, perſon, 
of their rights, which they have here afſert- * prelate, ſtate or potentate, hath, or ought 
ed, and from all other attempts upon their © to have, any juriſdiction, power, ſuperiori- 
religion, rights and liberties ; the ſaid lords © ty, pre-eminence or authority, eccleſiaſtical 
ſpiritual and temporal, aſſembled at Weſt- or ſpirirual, within this realm. So help me 
miniſter, do reſolve, That William and Ma- © God. 
ry, prince and princeſs of Orange, be, and After the reading of this declaration, the 
be declared king and queen of England, marqueſs of Hallifax, Speaker of the houſe of 
France, and Ireland, and the dominions lords, made a ſolemn tender of the crown to 
thereunto belonging, to hold the crown and their highneſſes, in the name of both houſes; 
royal dignity of the ſaid kingdoms and do- whereupon the prince of Orange returned the 
minions, to them the ſaid prince and prin- following anſwer : ” 

' ceſs during their lives, and the life of the * My lords and gentlemen, This is ver- 
ſurvivor of them; and that the ſole and full © tainly the greateſt proof of the truſt you 
exerciſe of their regal power be only in, and © have in us, chat can be given, which is the 
executed by, the ſaid prince of Orange, in © thing that makes us value it the more; 
the names of the ſaid prince and princeſs, * and we thankfully accept what you have 
during their joint lives; and after their de- * offered. And as I had no other intention 
ceaſe, the ſaid crown and royal dignity of © in coming hicher, than to preſerve your re- 
the ſaid kingdoms and dominions to be to © ligion, laws and liberties, ſo you may be 
the heirs of the body of the ſaid princeſs ; *©* ſure, that I thall endeavour to ſupport them, 
and for default of ſuch iſſue, ro the princefs © and ſhall be willing to concur in any thing 
Ann of Denmark, and the heirs of her bo- © that ſhall be for the good of the kingdom, 
dy; and for default of ſuch iflue, to the“ and to do all that is in my power to ad- 
heirs of the body of the faid prince of O- © vance the welfare and glory of the nation.” 
range. 5 | All this was followed with the acclamations 
© And the ſaid lords ſpiritual and temporal, of the people, which quickly flew over the 
and commons, do pray the ſaid prince and whole city. The ſame day the prince and 
princeſs of Orange, to accept the ſame ac- princeſs were proclaimed king and queen of 
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mentioned, be taken by all perſons of whom of William and Mary, to the inexpreſſible 
the oaths of allegiance and ſupremacy might joy of the people“. h 
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* King James the ſecond's natural iſſue was as follows. . | 

1. By Mrs. Arabella Churchill, ſiſter of John duke of Marlborough, afterwards married to colonel Godfrey, he 
had 1. James Fitz-James, grandee of Spain,mareſchal of France, knight of the Golden Fleece, commonly called duke of 
Berwick. Outlawed in 1695. 2. Henry Fitz-James, commonly called the Grand Prior, born 1673. Outlawed 
in 1695. Lieutenant-general and admiral of the French gallies. He died in France, December 7, 1702. 3. Hen- 
rietta, born 1670, who married Henry lord Waldgrave, 1683. Father of James the preſent lord Waldgrave, born 
in 1684. | | 

4; By Mrs. Catharine Sedley, daughter of Sir Charles Sedley, baronet, created baroneſs of Darlington, and coun- 
teſs of Dorcheſter, afterwards married to Sir David Collier, the late earl of Portmore, he had Catharine Darnley pre- 
ſent dutcheſs dowager of Buckingham, born 1681, She married 1. James Anneſly, earl of Angleſy, in October 
1699. by whom ihe had Catharine Anneſly, January 7, 1701, who married William Phips, Eſq; ſon of Sir 
Conſtatine Phips. 2. John Sheffield, duke of Buckinghamſhire and Normandy, March 1, 1675. By whem ſhe 
had Edmund, the preſent duke of Buckinghamſhire, born January 11, 1716, | | | 
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cordingly. And that the oaths hereafter- England, France, and Ireland, by the name _ 
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